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oduced  differing  widely  from  the  race  cliarac- 1 
numerous  widely  differing  breeds  of  dogs,  | 
c.,  are  cases  in  poiut.  The  same  may  take  j 
lesser  degree,  in  man.  The  separation  of  a! 
.  castes  or  distinct  classes  acts  as  a  sort  of  in-  j 
ediug,  and  yields  marked  human  varieties. 
>as  often  in  the  past  become  isolated  from 
■ns  of  the  same  race,  and  in  consequence 
distent  traits  which  might  be  considered  as 
cial  human  breeds.  The  Greeks  and  Romans, 
lor  instance,  seem  to  have  been  very  closely  related,  yet 
were  markedly  distinct  in  intellectual  character  and 
physical  appearance.  The  Hindus,  a  cousin  race,  pre¬ 
sented  other  national  characteristics,  and  the  same  may 
be  said  of  the  Celts,  Germans  and  Russians.  All  these 
descended  from  a  single  ancestral  race,  but  subsequent 
isolation  seems  to  have  produced  selective  action,  each 
tribe  varying  in  a  manner  different  from  that  of  others, 
perhaps  through  some  influence  of  nature. 

It  may  be  that  heredity  acts  more  vigorously  on  the 
body  than  on  the  mind.  The  child  receives  the  whole 
body  from  its  parents.  Of  its  mind  it  receives  only 
the  germ.  The  mental  stores  are  gathered  later,  and 
though  they  are  influenced  by  the  hereditary  mental 
strain,  may  be  of  a  character  to  strongly  modify  this 
strain.  Yet  the  inherent  mental  tendencies  are  very 
vigorous,  and  yield  but  slowly  to  transforming  influ¬ 
ences.  In  conclusion,  it  may  be  said  that  the  influence 
of  heredity  on  organic  beings,  while  probably  the  most 
powerful  of  organic  agencies,  is  not  all-powerful,  but 

.  is  opposed  by  several  reversing  influences,  whose  effect 
is  to  yield  breeds,  varieties  and  races,  and,  as  many 
maintain, organic  species,  genera  and  families.  A  prin¬ 
cipal  cause  of  these  divergencies  is  an  innate  principle  of 
variation,  whose  origin  and  mode  of  action  are  obscure. 
Other  causes  are  the  mating  of  unlike  individuals,  and 
the  influence  of  natural  influences  and  education  on 
the  body  and  mind  of  the  child,  which  may  modify  his 
whole  nature  and  prepare  him  for  the  transmission  of 
new  characters  to  his  descendants.  In  the  view  of 
modern  evolutionists,  the  agencies  referred  to  in  this 
article  are  those  which,  acting  during  long  periods  on 
organic  forms,  have  caused  the  vast  divergencies  which 
we  perceive,  while  at  the  same  time  giving  a  strong  and 
long  continued  persistence  to  family  and  race  charac¬ 
teristics.  Organic  substances  and  mental  conditions  are 
to  a  considerable  extent  plastic,  and  seem  to  have  been 
molded  by  nature’s  hands  into  au  extraordinary  variety 
of  forms,  while  presenting  an  active  opposing  force  of 
heredity  which  has  prevented  modifying  influences 
from  being  too  rapid  in  action  and  extreme  in  results. 

fieri  ( a're ),  or  H uri.  a  river  of  Central  Asia,  having 
its  source  in  the  Hindoo-Coosli  Mountains,  lob  m.  W. 
of  Cabul,  and  passing  through  Afghanistan  and  Tur¬ 
kestan,  terminates  in  the  morass  of  Tejend,  150  m.  E.  of 
the  Caspian  Sea,  after  a  course,  N.  and  N.W.,  of  550  m. 
The  city  of  Herat  is  situated  on  its  banks. 

II  or'  i  ii  gr*  Constantine,  physician,  was  born  in 
Oschatz,  Saxony,  Jan.  1,  1800;  studied  medicine  at 
Leipsic  and  Dresden,  and  received  his  degree  from 
Wlirzburg  in  1826;  became  a  convert  to  the  homoeo¬ 
pathic  system  through  study  and  a  close  acquaintance 
with  Hahnemann.  He  was  sent  by  the  King  of  Saxony 
to  Dutch  Guiana,  on  a  scientific  mission,  after  the  per¬ 
formance  of  which  he  went  to  Philadelphia  (1880) 
and  there  established  the  first  homoeopathic  school  in 
America,  filling  the  chairs  of  materia  medica  and  med- 
cine  in  that  institution  (Hahnemann  College)  from 
1845  to  1869.  Dr.  H.  was  a  man  of  great  ability  and 
force,  whose  efforts  bore  fruitful  results.  He  was  a 
copious  contributor  to  the  literature  of  homoeopathy, 
his  books  being  published  both  in  English  and  German. 
Died  July  23,  1880. 

Hering’,  Rudolph,  civil  engineer,  born  in  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Feb.  26,  1847 ;  graduated  at  the  Polytechnic 
School  in  Dresden,  Germany ;  was  engineer  in  charge 
of  surveys  aud  preliminaries  for  the  change  in  the 
water  supply  of  Philadelphia;  chief  engineer  of  the 
Chicago  commission  for  drainge  and  water  supply ; 
consulting  engineer  in  numerous  other  American 
cities.  He  prepared,  for  the  National  Board  of  Health, 
a  report  on  the  sewerage  of  European  cities,  and  jointly 
with  J.  C.  Trautwine,  Jr.,  translated  and  supplemented 
Ganquillet  and  Kutter’s  Flow  of  Water  in  Rivers  and 
Channel*. 

Her'ington,  in  Kansas,  a  city  of  Dickinson  co.,  on 
C.,  R.  I.  &  P.  and  M.  P.  It.  Rs.  Pop.  (1895)  1,446. 

Her'komer,  Hubert,  artist,  was  born  at  Waal, 
Bavaria,  in  1849;  was  taken  to  England  in  1857; 
studied  at  the  Southampton  Art  School,  and  for  a  few 
mouths  at  Munich  and  South  Kensington;  settled  in 
London  (1870)  where  he  was  engaged  in  artwork  on 
The  Graphic;  founded  a  school  of  art  at  Bushey.  His 
exhibited  works  include  figure  subjects  and  portraits, 
in  water-color  and  oil.  His  picture,  The  Last  Muster, 
is  by  many  considered  his  best,  while  Chelsea  Pensioners 
and  its  companion  piece,  Eventide,  have  been  much 
admired.  He  was  elected  an  A.lt.A.  in  1879,  and  Slade 
professor  at  Oxford,  in  1885  ;  is  an  honorary  member  of 
the  academies  of  Vienna  and  Berlin,  aud  an  officer  of 
the  Legion  of  Honor. 

Her'mann,  Alexander,  magician,  wras  born  in  Paris, 
France,  Feb.  10,  1844,  his  father  being  a  physician 
whose  pastime  was  magic.  Ilis  brother,  Carl  If.,  was 
also  proficient  in  sleight-of-hand  performances,  and 
appeared  professionally  before  he  was  21  years  of  age. 
This  brother  took  Alexander  to  Vienna  with  him  in 
1856,  taught  him  the  art,  aud  the  two  travelled  over 
Europe,  performing  with  great  success.  They  came  to 
America  in  1861,  on  a  professional  tour;  Carl  subse¬ 
quently  returned  to  Europe,  but  Alexander  remained 
100 


and  became  a  citizen  of  the  U.  S.  He  travelled  all  over 
the  world,  professionally,  and  had  few  equals  in  the 
“  black  art.”  Died  Dec.  17,  1896. 

Her'mansville.  in  Michigan,  a  post-village  of  Men¬ 
ominee  co.,  on  C.  &  N.  W.  and  M.,  St.  P.  &  S.  St.  M. R.  Rs. 
Pop.  (1897)  about  780. 

Heriiie'siaiii»ni,  n.  (Ch.  His.)  The  method  of 
religious  inquiry  taught  by  George  Hermes,  a  professor 
of  Theology  at  Rome,  born  April  22,  1775 ;  died  May 
26,  1831.  He  taught  that  reason  must  first  be  exercised 
in  establishing  a  divine  revelation  and  the  claims  of  the 
Church  of  Rome  infallibly  to  interpert  its  teaching. 
Reason  then  itself  required  an  implicit  acceptance  of  all 
the  doctrines  of  the  church.  These  views  he  published 
in  an  Introduction  to  Christian-Catholic  Theology  (1819). 
Against  this  the  Pope  issued  a  brief — Sept.  26,  1835 — 
lioldiug  it  to  be  of  infidel  tendency.  This  was  the  occa¬ 
sion  of  a  vehement  controversy  in  Germany. 

If  ermoge'nians,  n.  pi.  (Eccl.  Hist.)  A  semi-Chris¬ 
tian  sect,  followers  of  Hermogeues,  who  lived  toward  the 
end  of  the  2d  century.  They  believed  matter  to  be  the 
root  of  all  evil,  yet  that  from  it  was  formed  every¬ 
thing  in  the  world,  the  human  soul  not  excepted. 

Herniosillo  (dr-mo-sel'yo),  a  city  of  Mexico,  State 
of  Sonora,  on  a  river  of  same  name,  90  m.  N.  of  Guay- 
mas.  It  is  the  entrepot  of  a  considerable  trade  with  the 
coast.  Pop.  (1897)  15,250. 

Herodote'an,  a.  Pertaining  to  Herodotus,  the  Greek 
historian,  of  the  5th  century  B.C. 

II  er'oltl,  Louis  Joseph  Ferdinand,  an  eminent  French 
composer,  born  in  Paris,  1791 ;  died  in  1833,  at  the  zenith 
of  his  fame.  His  operas,  Zanipa  (1831),  and  Le  Pre  aux 
Clercs  (1832),  are  frequently  represented  on  the  French 
and  German  stage. 

Her'on,  in  Minnesota,  a  post-village  of  Jackson  co.,  74 
m.  W.  S.  W.  of  Mankato,  on  C.,  St.  P.,  M.  &  O.  R.  R. ; 
has  manufactures  of  furniture  and  hemp.  Pop.  (1895) 
646. 

Heroph'ilist,  ».  A  follower  of  Herophilus  of  Alex¬ 
andria,  a  physician  who  was  one  of  the  first  to  make  a 
scientific  treatment  of  anatomy. 

Her'ron,  Francis  Jay,  soldier,  born  at  Pittsburg, 
Pa.,  Feb.  17, 1837 ;  graduated  at  the  Western  University 
of  Pennsylvania,  1853 :  entered  the  Civil  War  as  cap¬ 
tain  in  the  1st  Iowa  Volunteers,  and  rose  through  suc¬ 
cessive  grades  to  be  brigadier-general  of  volunteers 
(1862);  commanded  the  Army  of  the  Frontier  at  the 
battles  of  Prairie  Grove  and  Van  Buren,  and  was  pro¬ 
moted  to  the  rank  of  major-general  for  gallant  conduct. 
He  held  other  important  commands,  and  in  June  (1865) 
received  the  formal  surrender  ot  the  trans-Mississippi 
Army  and  all  Confederate  forces  W.  of  the  Mississippi. 
He  was  appointed  one  of  the  commissioners  to  negotiate  1 
with  Indian  tribes  (1865),  but  resigned  that  position 
and  also  his  commission  as  major-general,  the  same 
year;  was  U.  S.  Marshal  for  the  district  of  Louisiana 
(1867-69);  Secretary  of  State  for  Louisiana  (1870-72). 

Herscliel'ian,  n.  Pertaining  to  the  astronomer, 
Herschel,  or  his  work  and  discoveries. 

Hertz.  Heinrich,  electrician,  born  at  Hamburg  in 
1857;  he  pursued  a  course  of  study  in  engineering  until 
1878,  when  he  turned  his  attention  more  especially  to 
physics,  receiving  the  degree  of  Ph.D.  from  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Berlin  in  1880.  He  then  studied  under  Kircli- 
lioff  aud  Helmholtz,  being  for  three  years  the  assistant 
of  the  latter.  He  assumed  the  chair  of  Physics  at  the 
Technical  College  of  Carlsruhe,  in  1885,  and  four  years 
later  succeeded  the  illustrious  Clausius  in  the  chair 
of  Physics  at  the  University  of  Bonn,  which  im¬ 
portant  position  he  held  until  his  death.  His  greatest 
contributions  to  science  were  the  experimental  demon¬ 
stration  that  electro-magnetic  induction  is  propagated 
through  space  at  the  velocity  of  light,  by  means  of  a 
wave-motion  in  all  respects  identical  with  that  by 
means  of  which  radiant  energy  is  transmitted,  and  that 
the  electric  current  is  capable  of  being  reflected  and 
refracted  in  the  same  manner  as  light.  After  these 
remarkable  researches,  which  were  begun  in  1886,  the 
scientific  fame  of  the  young  physicist  soon  became 
world-wide.  In  1888  he  succeeded  in  furnishing  an 
experimental  confirmation  of  the  theories  already 
advanced  by  Faraday  and  Clerk  Maxwell,  upon  the 
propagation  of  electric  waves  in  the  surrounding 
medium  ;  and  these  demonstrations  mark  au  important 
epoch  in  electrical  science.  The  apparatus  which  he 
devised  is  now  classic,  and  is  known  as  the  resonator. 
H.  confirmed  the  identity  of  all  the  different  phenomena 
of  radiation  and  showed  their  common  origin — ether  in 
vibration — the  various  phenomena  being  characterized 
only  by  the  length  of  waves  and  their  frequency.  The 
intimate  nature  of  these  vibrations  is  still  beyond  our 
ken ;  and  it  is  a  matter  of  sincere  regret  that  a  physicist 
so  talented  and  an  investigator  so  successful  should 
have  been  cut  off  in  the  very  morning  of  a  most  prom¬ 
ising  career.  U.’s  researches  have  been  published  in 
a  volume  entitled  Die  Ausbreitung  der  Elektrischen  Kraft. 
Died  Jan.  5,  1894. 

Ilert'ziaii,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  German  physicist, 
Heinrich  Hertz  (q.  v.),  or  to  discoveries  made  by  him. 

Hesioil'ic,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  writings  or  the  style 
of  the  Greek  poet,  Hesiod  (q.  v.). 

Hesperor'nis,  ».  ( Omith .)  A  fossil  bird  of  striking 
character,  discovered  in  the  Cretaceous  strata  of  the 
western  U.  S.  It  was  reptilian  in  character,  in  the 
possession  of  small,  pointed  teeth,  resembling  those  of 
reptiles,  and  planted  in  a  deep  continuous  groove,  not 
unlike  that  of  Ichthyosaurus.  Its  small  brain  was 
more  reptilian  in  type  than  that  of  any  other  adult  bird 
known.  It  measured  5  feet  from  the  point  of  the  bill 
to  the  end  of  the  toes,  had  rudimentary  wings,  powerful 
legs,  and  feet  adapted  to  rapid  swimming,  it  being 


probably  a  diving  bird.  The  broad  tail  could  move  up 
and  down,  and  may  have  given  aid  in  swimming. 
The  jaws  were  long  and  slender,  and,  as  in  serpents, 
were  united  in  front  only  by  cartilage,  while  a  joint  on 
each  side  admitted  a  degree  of  accommodation,  so  that, 
in  the  words  of  Prof.  Marsh,  “its  power  of  swallowing 
was  doubtless  equal  to  almost  any  emergency.” 


Fig.  2929. 

restoration  of  skeleton  of  hesperornis  reoalis. 

a,  tooth  of  same,  with  germ  of  second  tooth  (magnified). 


Heteron'oiny,  n.  [Gr.  heteros,  other,  nomas,  law.] 
Subordination  to  the  law  or  authority  of  another, 
opposed  to  autonomy. 

( Metaph .)  A  term  applied  by  Kant  to  the  laws 
imposed  on  us  from  without,  or  the  violence  done  to  us 
by  our  passions,  wants,  or  desires. 

Het'eronym,  n.  [Gr.  heteros,  other,  onyma,  name.] 
A  word  spelled  like  another,  but  having  a  different 
sound  and  signification  ;  as,  close  (verb),  to  shut,  and 
close  (adjective),  near  by. 

Heteroto'pia,  n.  [Gr.  heteros,  other,  and  topos, 
place.]  ( Surg .)  A  deviation  from  the  natural  position 
of  parts.  This  has  been  called  objective  H.,  in  contradis¬ 
tinction  to  subjective  H.,  which  is  applied  to  a  sensation 
of  displacement  or  approximation,  such  as  is  experienced 
in  the  stumps  of  an  amputated  limb. 

Het'ting'er,  in  North  Dakota,  a  S.W.  co. ;  area,  2,160 
sq.  m.  It  is  intersected  by  the  North  and  South  Forks 
of  Cannon  Ball  river.  Surface,  rolling ;  soil,  very  fertile 
and  well  watered.  Stock  raising  is  the  chief  industry. 
Unorganized.  Pop.  (1897)  about  125. 

Hew'itt,  Abram  Stevens,  manufacturer  and  politician, 
was  born  at  Haverstraw,  N.  Y.,  July  31,  1822  ;  gradu¬ 
ated  at  Columbia  College  (1842)  ;  studied  law,  but  failing 
eyesight  obliged  him  to  give  up  the  idea  of  practicing, 
and  he  established  iron  works  at  Trenton,  N.  J.  In 
1867  he  was  a  commissioner  to  the  Flench  Exhibition, 
and  made  an  able  report  on  Iron  and  Steel.  He  has 
been  secretary  of  the  Cooper  Union  for  the  Advance¬ 
ment  of  Science  and  Art  6ince  its  incorporation  in  1859. 
Mr.  H.  was  elected  to  Congress  from  New  York  city  in 
1874,  serving  for  two  terms  and  declining  a  re-nomina- 
tion  in  1878 ;  was  again  elected  in  1880  and  served  until 

1886,  when  he  became  mayor  of  New  York  city,  holding 
this  office  for  one  term.  On  all  matters  relating  to  the 
manufacture  of  iron  he  is  an  expert,  and  for  his  pro¬ 
ficiency  in  this  science  Columbia  College  gave  him,  in 

1887,  the  honorary  degree  of  LL.D. 

Hex'agram,  n.  [Gr.  Iiexagrammatos.]  A  combina¬ 
tion  of  two  equilateral  triangles,  forming  a  six-pointed 
star ;  the  symbol  of  the  Pythagorean  School. 

Hex  apla,  «.  [Gr.]  A  collection  of  six  versions  of 

the  Holy  Scriptures  arranged  in  parallel  columns. 

Hex'aleucll,  n.  (Script.)  The  first  six  books  of  the 
Bible.  The  first  five  have  long  been  called  the  Penta¬ 
teuch,  but  some  recent  writers  have  added  the  book  of 
Joshua  as  a  sixth.  The  Pentateuch  was  a  name  adopted 
by  early  Christian  w  riters,  on  the  ground  that  these  five 
books  formed  a  distinct  division  of  the  Scriptures, 
called  the  Torah  or  Law,  and  believed  to  have  been 
written  by  a  single  author,  Moses.  Recent  Biblical 
critics  maintain  that  these  books  were  not  written  by 
Moses,  but  were  a  later  compilation  from  four  ancient 
documents,  and  that  the  book  of  Joshua  properly  be¬ 
longs  with  them,  the  six  books  forming  a  unit  separate 
from  the  remaining  Hebrew'  literature.  Hence  the 
title  Hexateuch.  See  Higher  Criticism. 

Hoy'  se.  Paul,  poet  aud  novelist,  born  in  Berlin,  Ger¬ 
many,  March  15,  1830;  studied  under  Laclimann  and 
Boeckh,  and  in  Bonn  under  Diez ;  went  twice  to  Italy 
for  purposes  of  study ;  took  up  his  residence  in  Munich 
(1854),  where  he  was  given  a  position  at  the  court,  and 
where  he  has  since  lived,  though  resigning  his  public 
place  in  1868.  He  is  one  of  the  greatest  living  trans¬ 
lators  ;  has  w'ritten  numerous  plays  and  his  success  as  a 
poet  aud  writer  of  prose  has  been  great. 

Hiawa'tlia.  n.  [Am.  Indian.]  The  name  given  by 
the  Iroquois  Indians  to  a  personage  of  miraculous  birth 
and  supernatural  attributes,  sent  among  them  to  clear 
the  rivers  aud  forests  and  teach  the  arts  of  peace. 
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Other  tribes  know  him  as  Michahou,  Chiabo,  Ac. 
Many  legends  duster  around  the  name,  which  are 
given  by  Schoolcraft  in  his  Myth  of  Hiawatha,  and  dealt 
with  imaginatively  by  Longfellow  in  his  poem  of 
Hiawatha. 

II  ick'olt,  Laurens  Perseus,  divine  and  scientific 
writer,  born  at  Danbury,  Conn.,  in  1798  ;  graduated  at 
Union  College,  Schenectady,  in  1820,  and  in  1852,  after 
holding  a  professorship  in  the  Theological  Seminary, 
Auburn,  N.  Y.,  became  vice-president  and  professor  of 
mental  and  moral  science  of  Union  College,  and  presi¬ 
dent,  1866-08.  He  wrote:  Rational  Psychology  (1848); 
Moral  Science  (1853);  Empirical  Psychology  on  the  Human 
Mind  as  given  in  Consciousness  (1854);  Rational  Cosmol¬ 
ogy  (1858);  Creator  and  Creation  (1872);  Humanity  Im¬ 
mortal  (1872).  Died  in  1876. 

Hick'ory,  in  North  Carolina,  a  post-village  of  Catawba 
co.,  on  C.  A  L.  and  Southern  It.  Rs.  Has  wagon  works, 
cotton,  flour,  saw  and  planing  mills,  a  shoe  factory, 
tannery,  cigar  and  tobacco  works.  Pop.  (1890)  2,023. 

Hicks-Beach.  Sir  Michael  Edward,  statesman ; 
born  in  London  in  1837 ;  educated  at  Eton  and  Oxford  ; 
returned  to  Parliament  for  East  Gloucestershire  (1864) 
serving  the  Conservative  interest.  Held  various  public 
positions,  and  was  appointed  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland 
in  1874;  in  1877  had  a  seat  in  the  cabinet;  was  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State  for  the  Colonies  (1878-1880) ;  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  (1885),  and  again  Chief  Secretary  for 
Ireland  (1886);  was  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
from  1888  till  the  change  of  administration  in  1892, 
when  he  was  again  elected  to  Parliament.  In  1895  lie 
became  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  in  Lord  Salisbury’s 
cabinet  (Conservative). 

Hicks'ites,  n.  pi.  Those  Friends  who  follow  the 
teachings  of  Elias  Hicks  ( q.v .),  and  who  differ  from 
the  Orthodox  Friends,  or  Quakers,  in  their  views  of  the 
Trinity,  the  Atonement,  authority  of  the  Scriptures,  Ac., 
which  are  rather  Unitarian  or  latitudiuarian. 

Hi'co,  in  Texas,  a  post-town  of  Hamilton  co.,  on  Tex. 
Cent.  R.R.,  85  miles  W.  of  Waco.  Pop.  (1890)  649. 

Hi'eron,  n.  [Gr.]  Any  holy  or  consecrated  place  or 
buildiug;  a  temple  or  chapel. 

Hi«  bee.  in  Missouri,  a  post-town  of  Randolph  co.,  12 
m.  S.  of  Huntsville,  on  C.  A  A.  and  M.  K.  A  T.  R.Rs.; 
coal  is  mined  in  this  vicinity.  Pop.  1,093. 

Hig'jfins,  Anthony,  born  in  New  Castle  co.,  Del.,  Oct. 
1,  1840;  educated  at  Yale  (A.  B.),  and  at  the  Harvard 
Law  School;  admitted  to  the  bar  in  Delaware,  1864. 
He  was  U.  S.  District  Attorney  for  Delaware  (1869-76), 
and  U.  S.  Senator  from  Delaware  (Republican)  from 
1889  to  1895. 

His  'gin soil,  Thomas  Wentworth,  philanthropist 
and  author,  was  boru  in  Cambridge,  Mass.,  Dec.  22, 
1823;  graduated  from  Harvard  (1841),  and  received  the 
degree  of  A.  M.  (1869)  ;  studied  theology  at  Cambridge  ; 
was  ordained  minister  of  the  First  Religious  Society  of 
Newburyport,  Mass.  (1847) ;  became  minister  of  the 
Free  Church,  Worcester,  Mass.  (1852)  ;  resigned  from 
the  ministry  (1858).  Previous  to  the  Civil  War  he  took 
an  active  part  in  the  anti-slavery  movement,  and  during 
the  war  was  captain  and  subsequently  colonel  of  the 
1st  South  Carolina  Volunteers  (colored);  was  wounded 
in  August,  1863,  and  mustered  out  in  October,  1864.  He 
has  since  devoted  himself  to  literature  and  social 
reform,  though  serving  as  a  member  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  Massachusetts,  and  of  the  Governor’s 
military  staff,  and  for  five  years  as  State  military  and 
naval  historian.  He  has  made  earnest  efforts  to  improve 
the  management  of  Harvard  University,  aud  to  open 
all  its  doors  to  women.  His  publications  have  been 
varied,  and  include  :  Out-door  Papers,  essays ;  Army  Life 
in  a  Black  Regiment,  a  novel ;  Malbone  ;  Oldport  Days ; 
Young  Folks'  History  of  the  United  States ;  the  memoirs  of 
Lydia  Maria  Child  and  Margaret  Fuller  Ossoli,  in 
Eminent  Women  of  the  Age ;  Harvard  Memorial  Biog¬ 
raphies  ;  Child  Pictures  from  Dickens ;  Women  and  Men  ; 
A  Larger  History  of  the  U.  S. ;  Concerning  All  of  Us ;  Ac. 

Hig'ginsville,  in  Missouri,  a  post-village  of  Lafay¬ 
ette  co.,  12  m.  S.E.  of  Lexington,  on  Mo.  Pac.  and  C.  A 
A.  R.  Rs. ;  has  flour  mills,  brick  and  tile  works. ^Pop. 
(1897)  about  2,450. 

Hi^h'binder,  n.  A  ruffian  ;  a  member  of  a  secret 
society  among  the  Chinese  whose  object  is  thought  to 
be  blackmailing. 

Higli'er  Crit'icism.  (Liter.)  Two  forms  of  crit¬ 
icism  are  recognized  in  modern  letters:  the  Lower 
Criticism,  which  deals  mainly  with  the  text  of  any 
work  of  literature,  aud  the  Higher  Criticism,  which  con¬ 
siders  also  the  questions  of  its  origin,  history,  literary 
form,  probable  authenticity,  &c.,  judging  it  from  all 
available  points  of  view.  These  terms  are  applied  to 
the  study  of  all  ancient  literature.  A  case  in  illustra¬ 
tion  of  the  H.  C.  is  the  question  whether  the  Iliad  was 
written  by  Homer,  or  is  a  compilation  of  more  ancient 
lays;  while  the  question  as  to  the  proper  employment 
of  one  or  another  word  is  an  instance  of  the  lower 
criticism.  As  now  most  commonly  employed,  however, 
the  term  is  applied  to  Biblical  criticism.  It  seeks  to 
discover  when  and  under  what  circumstances  the  books 
of  the  Bible  were  written ;  whether  they  were  the  work 
cf  the  authors  to  whom  they  are  attributed ;  whether 
they  agree  internally  and  with  one  another;  whether 
additions  may  have  been  made  to  them  or  more  ancient 
materials  incorporated  in  them ;  and  to  what  extent 
they  are  confirmed  or  discredited  by  the  evidence  of 
ancient  monuments  and  contemporary  history.  An  in¬ 
stance  of  the  H.  C.  is  the  attempt  to  explain  the  dis-  j 
crepancy  between  the  accounts  of  the  same  events  in  | 
Kings  and  Chronicles.  Another  is  the  effort  to  discover 
wliat  evidence  there  is  in  favor  of  David’s  authorship  | 
of  the  Psalms.  These  are  a  few  among  the  many  ques- 1 


|  tions  that  have  been  investigated.  One  principle  of 
the  H.  C.  is  that  no  writing  can  be  earlier  in  date  than 
the  historical  allusions  it  may  contain,  even  though  it 
be  based  on  much  older  documents.  It  also  maintains 
that  when  the  language,  style,  and  mode  of  treatment 
of  two  documents  show  marked  differences,  the  presump¬ 
tion  is  that  they  had  different  authors.  These  and  other 
dogmas  of  the  H.  C.  have  been  applied  to  the  various 
books  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  with  results  widely  at 
variance  with  the  ordinarily  accepted  views.  The  early 
books  of  the  Bible,  for  instance,  are  claimed  to  be,  in 
their  present  form,  of  comparatively  late  origin,  and 
made  up  of  two  or  more  ancient  documents  or  traditions, 
welded  into  one  without  any  attempt  to  harmonize 
their  language  or  discrepancies  of  statement.  See 
IIexateuch. 

Hig’lifalu'ting',  n.  [Perhaps  a  corruption  of  high 
flying.)  (Slang.)  High-sounding,  bombastic  speech; 
pompous  or  affected  writing.— Also  used  adjectively. 

High'-grade,  a.  Of  high  or  superior  grade  or 
quality. — In  stock-breeding,  being  more  than  three- 
fourths  of  pure  blood. 

II  igll'land,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  village  of  Luzerne  co., 
on  the  Lehigh  Valley  R.  R.  Pop.  (1897)  720. 

Hijgll'inore  in  SoiUh  Dakota,  a  city,  cap.  of  Hyde  co., 
21  m.  W.  of  Miller,  on  C.  &  N.W.  R.R.  Pop.  (1895)  294. 

High-toned,  a.  Having  a  high  pitch  or  tone;  of 
high  moral,  mental  or  social  character. 

Hila'ria,  n.  [I  ,at.]  A  day  or  season  of  festivity ; 
especially,  a  lively  festival  among  the  Romans,  in 
honor  of  Cybele,  observed  at  the  time  of  the  vernal 
equinox. 

II  i  1'ga rd.  Eugene  Waldemar,  chemist,  born  in  Zwei- 
briicken,  Germany,  Jan.  5, 1833 ;  was  taken  to  America 
in  childhood,  but  afterward  he  returned  to  Europe 
and  studied  at  the  Academy  of  Mines,  Freiberg,  Ger¬ 
many ;  also  at  the  Universities  of  Zurich  aud  Heidel¬ 
berg,  graduating  from  the  latter  in  1853.  He  returned  to 
the  U.  S.  (1855)  and  was  made  assistant  State  geologist 
of  Mississippi.  He  held,  at  successive  periods,  professor¬ 
ships  in  the  State  Universities  of  Mississippi,  Michigan, 
and  California;  he  is  the  author  of  numerous  papers 
on  geology  and  agriculture,  and  on  the  chemistry  and 
physics  of  soils,  published  in  The  American  Journal  of 
Science,  and  Smithsonian  Contributions  to  Science.  His 
discussion  of  the  relations  of  soil  and  climate,  prepared 
for  the  U.  S.  Weather  Bureau  (1892),  has  been  trans¬ 
lated  into  several  foreign  languages. 

Hilgrard,  Julius  Erasmus,  scientist,  born  in  Zwei- 
briicken,  Germany,  Jan.  7,  1825 ;  received  a  classical 
education  and  studied  civil  engineering  in  Philadel¬ 
phia;  became  a  member  of  the  Coast  Survey  Service 
(1845) ;  was  appointed  assistant  in  charge  of  the  Coast 
Survey  office  (1862),  and  of  the  construction  of  standard 
weights  and  measures;  was  chosen  a  member  of  the 
the  permanent  committee  of  the  international  metric 
commission  which  met  at  Paris  in  1872,  aud  conducted 
a  determination  by  telegraph  of  the  differences  in  lon¬ 
gitude  between  the  observatories  of  Washington,  Green¬ 
wich  aud  Paris ;  was  president  of  the  American 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science  (1874)  and 
from  1881  to  1885  superintendent  of  the  U.  S.  Geodetic 
Survey.  He  published  papers  on  geodetic  methods, 
tides,  Ac.,  which  appeared  in  the  Coast  Survey  reports, 
and  in  various  scientific  journals.  Died  May  8,  1891. 

Hill.  Ambrose  Powell,  soldier,  was  born  in  Culpeper 
co.,  Va.,  iu  1825  ;  graduated  at  West  Point  in  1847,  and 
became  a  major-general  in  the  Confederate  service  iu 
1862.  He  commanded  a  division  in  the  actions  of 
Mechanicsville  and  Gaines’  Mill,  the  second  battle  of 
Bull  Run,  aud  at  Autietam  and  Fredericksburg,  in 
1862 ;  and  for  his  distinguished  gallantry  on  the  field 
of  Chancellorsville,  iu  1863,  was  made  lieutenant-general. 
He  led  a  corps  at  Gettysburg  in  1863,  and  iu  the  follow¬ 
ing  year  participated  in  the  principal  battles  of  the 
Virginia  campaign.  Killed  in  action  near  Petersburg, 
April  2, 1865. 

Hill,  Benjamin  Harvey,  politician,  born  in  Jasper 
county,  Ga.,  Sept.  14,  1823 ;  graduated  from  the  State 
University  of  Georgia  in  1844 ;  studied  law,  and  was 
admitted  to  the  bar,  (1845).  He  was  active  both  in 
State  and  national  politics;  was  elected  a  member  of 
the  Georgia  legislature  (1851)  ;  earnestly  advocated  the 
Union  cause,  but  afterward  became  a  prominent  sup¬ 
porter  of  secession;  elected  (Feb.  4,  1861),  to  the  Con¬ 
federate  House  and  in  the  autumn  of  the  same  year  to 
the  Confederate  Senate,  serving  in  that  body  till  the 
end  of  the  war.  He  was  taken  prisoner  at  his  home  in 
Georgia,  in  May,  1865,  and  confined,  until  the  July 
following,  in  Fort  Lafayette,  New  York.  After  the  war 
he  wrote  Notes  on  the  Situation,  which  were  in  opposition 
to  the  reconstruction  policy  of  Congress ;  also  issued  an 
Address  to  the  People  of  Georgia,  which  was  severely 
censured;  supported  the  Greeley  ticket  in  1872;  was 
elected  U.  S.  Senator  for  Georgia,  for  a  full  term  (1877-83), 
but  died,  before  its  expiration,  on  August  16, 1882. 

Hill,  Daniel  Harvey,  soldier,  born  iu  York  county, 
S.  C.,  July  12,  1821;  graduated  at  West  Point  (1842), 
and  for  gallant  services  in  the  Mexican  War  was  pre¬ 
sented  by  his  native  State  with  a  sword  of  honor; 
resigned  his  commission  (1849),  accepting  the  chair  of 
mathematics  in  Washington  College,  Virginia  (1854), 
and  in  the  same  year  that  of  mathematics  and  engin¬ 
eering  in  Davidson  College,  North  Carolina,  holding 
the.  latter  position  until  1859.  In  the  Civil  War  he 
entered  the  Confederate  army  as  colonel,  attaining  the 
rank  of  major-general.  At  the  close  of  the  war  he 
engaged  in  journalism,  and  published  The  Land  We  \ 
Love,  a  monthly  magazine.  He  was  the  author  of: 
Elements  of  Algebra;  Consideration  of  the  Sermon  on  the  j 
Mount,  Ac.  Was  president  of  the  University  of  Kansas . 


(1877),  and  of  the  Military  and  Agricultural  College 
at  Milledgeville,  Ga.  (1887).  Died  Sept.  25,  1889. 

Hill,  David  Bennett,  lawyer  aud  Democratic  politi¬ 
cian,  was  boru  at  Havana,  Schuyler  county,  N.  Y.,  Aug. 
29,  1844;  removed  to  Elmira  (1862);  studied  law  and 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  (1864),  entering  into  local 
politics.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Assembly  (1869-71); 
alderman  of  Elmira  (1881)  aud  mayor  of  that  city 
(1882);  lieutenant-governor  of  New  York  (1882)  and 
acting  governor  after  Jan.  6,  1885,  following  Grover 
Cleveland’s  election  to  the  Presidency ;  was  governor 
of  New  York  two  successive  terms  (1885-91)  and  U.  S. 
Senator  from  1891  to  1897.  In  1894  Mr.  H.  again  ran 
for  governor  of  New  York,  without  resigning  his  seat 
in  the  Senate,  aud  was  signally  defeated.  He  has 
been  credited  with  Presidential  aspirations,  but  these 
have  never  approached  realization.  His  democracy 
is  of  the  most  uncompromising  character  and  his 
seemingly  commonplace  assertion,  “  I  am  a  Democrat,” 
was  for  some  occult  reason  accepted  by  many  of  his 
party  as  a  rallying  cry.  In  1896  Mr.  II.  opposed  the 
Free  Silver  wing  of  his  p:  ty  at  their  national  conven¬ 
tion  iu  Chicago,  and  during  the  campaign  withheld  liis 
support  from  the  national  ticket  there  nominated,  thus 
apparently  separating  himself  from  the  rank  and  file  of 
Democracy.  He  resides  and  practices  law  at  Albany. 

Hill,  David  Jayne,  educator  and  author,  born  at 
Plainfield,  N.  J.,  June  in,  1850;  educated  at  Bucknell 
University;  became  professor  of  Rhetoric  there,  and 
president  (1879-1888)  ;  and  in  the  latter  year  president 
of  the  University  of  Rochester.  He  is  the  author  of  The 
Science  of  Rhetoric;  Life  of  Washington  Irving :  Princi¬ 
ples  and  Fallacies  of  Socialism;  The  Elements  of  Psy¬ 
chology,  aud  various  other  works ;  edited  Jevon’s  Logic 
(New  York,  1884). 

Hill,  Thomas,  clergyman  and  educator,  born  at  New 
Brunswick,  N.  J.,  Jan.  7,  1818;  graduated  from  Har¬ 
vard  in  1843,  studied  theology,  and  was  ordained  pastor 
at  Waltham,  Mass.  (1845) ;  became  president  of  Anti¬ 
och  College  (1859);  president  of  Harvard  College 
(1862-68) ;  was  botanist  in  the  Hassler  expedition 
around  the  coasts  of  South  America  under  Prof.  Agas¬ 
siz  (1871)  ;  pastor  of  a  church  at  Portland,  Me.  (1872).  J 
A  close  student  of  the  natural  sciences  and  mathe¬ 
matics,  he  aimed  to  make  all  science  tributary  to  relig¬ 
ion.  He  was  the  author  of  Geometry  and  Faith  ;  Liberal  ' 
Education,  Natural  Sources  of  Theology,  &c.  Died  in  1891. 

Hill  City,  in  Kansas,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Graham  ; 
co.,  on  the  Union  Pacific  R.  R. ;  has  plow  factory.  Pop. 
(1895)  348. 

Hill  City,  in  South  Dakota,  a  city  of  Pennington  co.,  j 
46  miles  S.  of  Deadwood,  on  B.  A  M.  R.  R.  A  mining 
center.  Has  lumber  and  saw  mills  and  mines  of  tin.  | 
Pop.  (1895)  675. 

Hill  City,  in  Tennessee,  a  post-village  of  Hamilton  co.  j 
Pap.  (189U)  1,763. 

II il'latrd,  George  Stillman,  orator  and  litterateur, 
was  born  in  Maine  in  1808,  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1828,  ] 
aud  five  years  later  was  admitted  to  the  Boston  bar.  | 
In  1852  he  delivered  the  funeral  oration  on  Daniel 
Webster,  and  was  afterward  one  of  the  editors  of  the 
Jurist,  and  of  the  Boston  Courier.  He  edited  the  Poet¬ 
ical  Works  of  Spenser,  and  his  Six  Months  in  Italy  has 
been  highly  praised  by  foreign  critics.  II  also  edited 
a  series  of  School  Readers,  which  have  been  extensively 
used.  Died  in  1879. 

Hill-forts.  (Anc.  History.)  Many  ancient  cities  grew 
out  of  places  of  refuge  or  strongholds  on  elevations, 
known  in  modern  historical  literature  as  hill-forts,  and 
common  in  the  unsafe  conditions  of  life  in  early  times. 
As  an  instance  may  be  named  Athens,  whose  origin  lay 
in  the  use  of  the  hill  of  the  Acropolis  as  a  hill-fort  by 
the  more  ancient  people  of  Attica.  Rome  similarly 
had  its  origin  in  a  stronghold  on  the  hills  of  the  Tiber. 
Traces  of  such  strongholds  exist  throughout  Europe, 
ranging  in  date  of  use  from  remote  prehistoric  to 
early  historic  times.  These  forts  existed  on  elevations 
capable  of  easy  defence,  the  selected  site  being  enclosed  , 
and  fortified,  sometimes  the  whole  hill-top,  at  others  its 
most  defensible  portion  being  walled  in.  In  some  cases  i 
these  forts,  though  situated  iu  a  hilly  country,  stand  on 
lower  giound,  offering  opportunities  for  culture  or  pas¬ 
turage.  Their  walls  are  usually  of  earth  or  stone,  these 
being  rarely  mingled  in  the  construction.  The  forts  of 
Gaul  at  the  period  of  the  Roman  invasion  were  often 
strong  aud  extensive,  the  walls  built  of  loose  masonry, 
but  the  stones  bound  together  iu  the  exposed  portions 
by  great  logs  of  wood  laid  longitudinally  and  trans¬ 
versely,  and  aiding  greatly  iu  resisting  the  strokes  of 
the  battering-ram.  At  Burghead,  in  Scotland,  is  a 
similar  dry  stone  wall  strengthened  by  logs  of  oak.  It  ( 
is  the  only  instance  of  this  kind  known  in  Scotland,  a 
country  in  which  hill-forts  are  more  numerous  than  1 
elsewhere  in  Europe.  These  are  known  as  “duns”  iu  | 
the  north,  and  as  “camps”  iu  the  south.  “Dun”  is  a 
prefix  to  various  Scottish  names,  and  Edinburgh  itself 
was  originally  Dun  Edin.  Hill-forts  are  by  no  means 
confined  to  Europe.  The  earthworks  of  the  Mound- 
Builders  of  the  Mississippi  Valley,  included  many 
examples  of  this  kind,  aud  the  Indian  villages  at 
present  located  on  the  summits  of  the  mesas  of  New  ■ 
Mexico  and  Arizona  are  existing  examples  of  a  mode 
of  defence  practiced  through  all  ages.  The  dwellings 
of  the  cliff-dwellers,  while  not  properly  hill-forts,  arose 
in  response  to  the  same  necessity. 

Hills' Dor  on  ^li,  in  Kamos,  a  post-village  of  Marion 
co.,  10  m.  W.  of  Marion,  on  A.,  T.  A  S.  Fe  R.R.;  hag 
manufactures  of  butter  and  cheese.  Pop.  (1895)  649. 

Hinoli'loy.  in  Minnesota,  a  post-village  of  Fine  co.,  7T 
m.  N.  of  St.  Paul,  on  Gt.  Nor.  and  St.  P.  A  Duluth  R.Rs.' 
has  lumber  mills.  Pop.  (1895)  589. 
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ii  ■  neks.  Edward,  clergyman  and  Assyriologist ;  born  I 
at  Cork,  Ireland,  in  August,  1792.  His  father,  the  Rev. 
T.  I>.  H.,  was  a  professor  of  Oriental  Languages  in  the 
Belfast  Academical  Institution,  aud  the  son  inherited  a 
fondness  fur  the  study  of  languages;  graduated  at 
Trinity  College,  Dublin,  receiving  a  fellowship ;  was  or¬ 
dained  in  the  Established  Church  of  Ireland  and  became  { 
rector  of  Ardtrea,  aud,  in  1826,  of  Killy leagh.  During 
his  studies  in  Egyptian  aud  Assyrian  archteology  lie 
laid  the  foundation  of  Assyrian  grammar,  and  also  dis¬ 
covered  the  key  to  the  Assyrian  numeral  system.  Died 
Dec.  3, 1866. 

Hiii'rtufor  Hindoo)  I’lt  i  los'opliy.  [Philos.) 
It  is  interesting  to  perceive,  in  the  history  of  most  of 
the  principal  religions,  how  the  speculations  of  thinkers 
have  made  the  existing  dogmas  the  basis  of  metaphysi¬ 
cal  tenets  deviating  widely  from  those  of  the  orthodox 
faith,  and  restricted  in  acceptance  to  the  thinking  or 
speculative  class,  while  the  body  of  the  people  cling  to 
the  old  dogmas  and  are  quite  incapable  of  understanding 
the  subtleties  of  the  metaphysicians.  Such  was  the  case 
in  ancient  Hindostan  aud  Greece  aud  is  the  case  in 
modern  Christendom,  in  which,  for  a  century  or  two 
past,  philosophers  have  been  busy  in  explaining  the 
universe,  in  language  and  logic  quite  incomprehensible  [ 
to  the  mass  of  the  people,  who  have  been  in  no  sense 
shaken  in  their  belief  by  these  intricate  reasonings.  A 
similar  condition  has  long  prevailed  in  Hindostan. 
Ages  ago  the  thinkers  of  the  Brahmauic  caste  developed 
out  of  the  simple  dogmas  of  the  Vedic  faith  a  deep 
philosophy,  which  is  still  maintained;  though  side  by 
side  with  it  the  simplified  religion  of  the  people  has  held 
its  own,  developing  into  a  polytheism  which  bears  no 
relation  to  the  philosophy.  It  is  with  these  philosophi¬ 
cal  tenets,  which  have  recently  made  their  way  into 
Europe  and  America  under  the  form  of  Theosophy,  that 
we  propose  here  to  deal. 

The  polytheism  ot  the  Vedas  was  not  a  complete  one. 
Various  gods  were  recognized,  but  not  fully  as  deities 
of  separate  provinces  of  nature.  Each  was  worshipped 
as  the  one  great  deity,  having  universal  power,  and  for 
the  time  being  filled  all  the  mental  horizon  of  the  win- 
shipper,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  other  deities.  Under 
such  a  system  it  was  but  a  step  to  a  conception  of  the 
unity  of  the  divine  essence;  and,  while  the  religion  of 
the  people  developed  into  a  more  distinct  polytheism, 
that  of  the  thinkers  became  a  virtual  monotheism.  We 
meet  with  this  conception  as  a  common  basis  of  specu¬ 
lation  in  the  literature  of  the  Bralimaua  period.  A  I 
universal  spirit,  Prajapati,  the  personal  creator  of  the 
world,  is  generally  recognized,  though  under  this  a 
general  drift  of  thought  toward  pantheistic  views  is 
discernible.  Gradually  the  pantheistic  doctrines  be¬ 
came  more  declared,  and  the  belief  in  a  supreme  per¬ 
sonal  deity  was  made  to  accord  with  them  in  a  method 
accordant  with  the  subtlety  of  Hindu  thought,  Brahma, 
a  neuter  word  expressive  of  abstract  sacerdotalism,  was 
raised  to  the  position  of  the  original  divine  essence, 
while  the  masculine  form  of  the  word,  Brahma,  the 
old  term  for  the  individual  priest,  became  the  supreme 
personal  deity.  He  was  created  by  Brahma  (born  from 
a  golden  egg),  and  in  his  turn  created  the  universe, 
taking  the  place  aud  the  attributes  of  the  earlier  Praja¬ 
pati.  From  this  conception  grew  up  in  time  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  emanation.  The  great  divine  essence  was 
originally  all,  aud  continues  all,  all  lower  existences 
being  emanatious  from  this  essence,  of  which  they 
remain  part,  their  individuality  being  but  relative,  and 
into  which  they  must  eventually  return,  all  separate 
conscious  existence  being  seemingly  swallowed  up  in 
the  one  great  divine  existence  from  which  they  came, 
and  which  continues  to  include  within  itself  the  whole 
universe.  This  doctrine  was  not  born  full-fledged.  Too 
much  deep  thought  went  to  its  formation  for  that.  It 
gradually  unfolded  in  the  minds  of  the  deep-revolving 
Hindu  thinkers,  its  growth  being  marked  by  several 
successive  systems  of  philosophy,  the  characters  of 
which  may  be  briefly  epitomized. 

The  Philosophical  Schools. — The  earliest  systematic 
exposition  of  the  pantheistic  doctrine,  of  which  we 
have  knowledge,  appeared  in  the  Mimansa  philosophy, 
which,  as  its  tenets  were  believed  to  be  in  full  harmony 
with  the  Vedic  dogmas,  was  regarded  as  the  only  ortho¬ 
dox  school.  In  what  was  probably  its  first  form,  the 
school  of  Jaimini,  its  reasonings  were  employed  to  aid 
in  a  correct  interpretation  of  the  Vedas,  its  later  form, 
commonly  known  as  the  Vedanta  (conclusion  of  the 
Veda),  ascribed  to  Vyasa,  is  a  metaphysical  system 
which  professes  to  supply  a  complete  exposition  of  the 
theology  of  the  Upanishads,  the  speculative  portion  of 
the  Vedas.  Other  philosophical  systems  followed,  in 
which  the  pantheistic  doctrine  was  more  fully  developed. 
These,  though  accepted  as  orthodox,  were  looked  on 
with  some  degree  of  doubt.  These  were  the  Sankhya 
school  of  Kapila,  the  Nydya  of  Gotama,  and  the  Vaise- 
shika  of  Kanada.  These  systems  grew  gradually  one 
from  another.  The  Vedanta,  while  having  no  difficulty 
with  the  conception  of  spirit,  was  unable  to  account  in 
any  satisfactory  way  for  the  origin  of  matter;  and  its 
followers  in  later  times  denied  the  existence  of  matter, 
declaring  that  it  was  an  illusion,  due  to  imperfect 
knowledge  of  the  soul.  Kapila  escaped  this  difficulty 
by  the  doctrine  of  an  eternally  existing  material  prin¬ 
ciple  which,  while  unconscious,  was  able  to  will  its  own  j 
development;  from  it  all  matter  came,  and  into  it  all 
matter  would  return.  Side  by  side  with  this  was  a 
primary  spiritual  essence,  which  from  the  beginning 
entered  into  matter.  It  was  unintelligent  in  itself,  but 
was  endowed  with  a  subtle  body  consisting  of  intelli¬ 
gence,  the  earliest  emanation  from  the  material  essence,  j 
through  which  it  gained  the  faculty  of  knowing.  The 


combination  of  the  intelligent  principle  with  the  spirit- 1 
ual  essence  yields  the  self-conscious,  individual  soul. 
Patanjali,  a  later  philosopher,  produced  the  doctrine  of 
the  Yoga  as  an  improvement  on  this  system,  holding 
that  the  spiritual  principle  possessed  self-volition,  and 
did  not  depend  on  matter  for  its  activity.  The  two  I 
schools,  the  Nydya  and  the  Vaiseshika,  represent  the  I 
universe  as  proceeding  from  nine  primary  substances,  j 
of  which  five — earth,  air,  water,  light  and  mind — exist 
eternally  as  atoms;  three — ether,  time  and  place — are 
one  and  infinite;  aud  the  last — soul — is  either  one  and 
infinite  as  the  supreme  spirit,  or  manifold  as  the  vital 
spirit  of  living  beings. 

Buddhistic  Philosophy. — The  philosophies  named, 
while  antagonistic  to  the  orthodox  belief  in  a  personal 
creator,  professed  to  be  based  on  the  Vedas,  and  did  not 
interfere  with  the  system  of  caste.  They  were,  there¬ 
fore,  not  interfered  with  by  the  priests  of  the  popular 
faith,  who  were  not  disturbed  by  a  heterodoxy  that  did 
not  seek  to  restrict  their  privileges.  But  the  time  was 
sure  to  come  in  which  latitude  of  speculation  would  be 
combined  with  measures  of  practical  reform.  Such  a 
reformer  arose  in  Gautama,  the  founder  of  Buddhism , 
who  at  once  advanced  a  philosophical  system — not  dif¬ 
fering  essentially  from  those  that  had  preceded — and 
attacked  the  caste  system,  declaring  that  all  men  were 
equal  and  that  there  could  be  no  such  tiling  as  a 
divinely  appointed  teacher.  It  was  this,  and  not  his 
philosophy,  that  aroused  the  hostility  of  the  Bralimanic 
priests,  and  led  in  the  end  to  the  expulsion  of  the 
Buddhists  from  India.  In  his  philosophy  Gautama 
went  a  step  beyond  Kapila,  and  denied  the  existence 
of  the  soul  as  a  substance.  He  admitted  only  certain 
intellectual  faculties  as  attributes  of  the  body  and  per¬ 
ishable  with  it.  All  that  survived  the  body  was  the 
sum  of  the  good  and  bad  deeds  of  the  individual — 
known  as  Karma  (deed) — which  transmigrated  to  a 
new  body,  these  transmigrations  continuing  until  the  | 
evil  was  eliminated  arid  the  good  became  supreme. 
This  theory  was  in  essence  accordant  with  the  Brah¬ 
mauic  doctrine  of  transmigration,  differing  only  in  the 
conception  of  the  Karma.  In  the  end  the  purified  soul 
or  Karma  was  to  attain  nirvdna,  or  absorption  into 
the  divine  essence,  with  seemingly  the  loss  of  all 
individual  consciousness  or  separate  existence.  It  will 
suffice  to  say,  in  conclusion,  that  the  pantheistic  Hindu 
philosophy  seems  to  have  made  its  way  westward  in 
ancient  times  and  influenced  some  of  the  Greek  systems. 
In  recent  times  it  is  the  basis  of  Theosophy  (</.  v.).  See 
Brahmanism  and  Buddhism. 

II in'riclis,  Gustave,  composer  and  operatic  conduc¬ 
tor;  born  in  Ludwigslust,  Mecklenburg,  Germany,  in 
1850;  educated  at  Mecklenburg  and  Hamburg;  went 
to  the  U.  S.,  settling  in  San  Francisco  and  conducting  j 
operas  and  concerts;  was  assistant  conductor  of  the  | 
American  Opera  Company  under  Theodore  Thomas,  [ 
(1885) ;  on  the  reorganization  of  the  company  (1887), 
he  became  its  sole  conductor.  He  afterward  conceived  j 
the  idea  of  producing  grand  opera  at  popular  prices, 
and  conducted  several  successful  seasons  at  Philadelphia 
and  elsewhere.  Has  composed  several  operas,  one  of 
which  Ontioro,  was  produced  at  Philadelphia,  July  28, 
1890. 

II  i  ns'dale.  in  Colorado,  a  S.W.  co. ;  area,  1,400  sq.m. 
Drained  by  Rio  Grande  del  Norte  and  the  Lake  Fork  of 
Gunnison  river.  Surface,  mountainous.  Has  gold  and  J 
silver  mines.  Cap.  Lake  City.  Pop.  (1897)  about  650. 

Hin'ton,  in  West  Virginia,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Sum¬ 
mers  co.,  on  C.  &  0.  R.R. ;  has  railroad  repair  shops  and 
lumber  mills.  Pop.  (1897)  about  2,780. 

Hippol'og'.y,  n.  [Gr.  hippos,  aud  logos.]  The  science 
of,  or  a  treatise  on,  the  structure,  habits  and  character¬ 
istics  of  the  horse. 

Hirseh,  Maurice,  Baron  de,  financier  and  philan¬ 
thropist,  born  in  Bavaria,  of  Jewish  parentage,  in  1831. 
As  a  member  of  the  banking  house  of  Bischoffsheim  & 
Goldsmidt,  in  the  building  of  Hungarian  railways  and 
other  large  enterprises,  he  accumulated  a  fortune  of 
many  millions,  which  he  employed  very  largely  in 
charity,  being  particularly  generous  in  the  cause  of 
education.  His  gifts  to  Galician  schools  reached  $2,000,- 
000,  aud  in  1881  he  offered  Russia  $10,000,000  for  school 
purposes  under  the  conditions  that  no  distinction  of 
race  or  religion  should  be  made.  In  1891  he  expended 
about  $15,000,000  in  charity,  and  in  1892  contributed 
$25,000,000  for  the  benefit  of  Russian  Jewish  emigrants 
to  the  U.  S.  His  gifts  aggregated  $50,000,000,  and  since 
his  death  his  wife  has  continued  his  benefactions.  Died 
April  20, 1896. 

Hitcll'coclt,  Charles  Henry,  geologist,  born  at  Am¬ 
herst,  Mass.,  Aug.  23,  1836  ;  son  of  Edward  H.,  the  noted 
geologist ;  graduate  of  Amherst  College,  and  afterward 
instructor  in  Geology  there  and  at  Lafayette  College ; 
professor  of  Geology  at  Dartmouth  College,  and  assistant 
Geologist  of  Vermont  (1857-61)  ;  State  Geologist  of 
Maine  (1861-62),  and  New  Hampshire  (1868-72)  ;  vice- 
president  of  the  American  Association  for  the  Advance¬ 
ment  of  Science  (1883).  His  most  important  writings 
were  published  in  the  Final  Report  on  the  Geology  of  j 
New  Hampshire;  minor  contributions  treat  of  New 
England  geology,  crystalline  schists,  &c. 

If itch'coeU,  Roswell  Dwight,  educator,  born  at 
East  Machias,  Me.,  Aug.  15,  1817 ;  graduated  from 
Amherst  College  (1836) ;  entered  Andover  Theological 
Seminary  (1838).  He  was  engaged  successively  in 
several  positions  as  teacher ;  subsequently  as  pastor,  and 
was  ordained  and  given  the  charge  of  the  First  Congre¬ 
gational  Church  of  Exeter,  N.  H.,  in  1845  ;  spent  a  year 
at  the  Universities  of  Halle  and  Berlin,  Germany;  be¬ 
came  professor  of  Natural  and  Revealed  Religion  in 
Bowdoin  College,  for  which  position  he  resigned  his  I 


pastorate;  professor  of  Church  History  in  Union  Theo¬ 
logical  Seminary,  New  York  city  ;  president  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Palestine  Exploration  Society;  received  degrees 
from  several  colleges,  and  was  elected  president  of  Union 
Theological  Seminary  (1880).  He  wrote  many  articles  for 
til e  Presbyterian  Quarterly,  and  The  American  Theological 
Review,  and  was  one  of  the  assistant  editors  of  the  latter. 
His  works  include:  A  Complete  Analysis  of  the  Bible 
(familiarly  known  as  Hitchcock's  Analysis,  which  has 
had  a  very  large  sale)  ;  Hymns  and  Songs  of  Praise,  &c. ; 
was  joint  editor,  with  Prof.  Francis  Brown,  of  The 
Teaching  of  the  Twelve  Apostles.  Died  June  16,  1887. 

II  itclicock,  in  Nebraska,  a  S.W.  co. ;  area,  720  sq.  m. 
It  is  intersected  by  Republican  river.  Surface,  undula¬ 
ting  prairie;  good  pasturage.  Cup.  Trenton.  Pop.  (1890) 
5,799. 

Hit'titeS,  n.  pi.  ( Anc .  History .)  The  name  given  to 
an  ancient  people  of  whose  history  almost  nothing  was 
known  until  very  recently,  but  much  of  whose  history 
has  been  traced  through  late  discoveries.  They  are 
scarcely  mentioned  in  classical  history ;  but  this  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  they  had  vanished  as  a  nation 
before  the  Greeks  became  familiar  with  their  locality. 
At  one  time  they  formed  a  powerful  and  aggressive 
nation,  who  for  a  thousand  years  waged  war  with 
Egypt  and  Assyria.  They  were  almost  constantly  in 
contact  with  Israelites,  and  much  information  concern¬ 
ing  them  has  been  derived  from  the  Old  Testament. 
When  Abraham  moved  from  Haran  to  Canaan  he  found 
the  Hittites  in  that  land,  and  subsequently  purchased 
from  them  a  grave  for  his  wife  at  Hebron.  Esau  mar¬ 
ried  two  Hittite  wives,  and  the  lands  promised  the 
Israelites  in  Egypt  included  those  of  the  Hittites. 
They  w  ere  among  those  who  opposed  Joshua’s  entrance 
into  the  piomised  land,  and  were  dispersed  by  his  vic¬ 
tory.  Hittite  captains  led  the  armies  of  David  and 
Solomon,  and  we  read  of  them  at  intervals  over  an  era 
of  a  thousand  years.  Later  knowledge  concerning 
them  comes  from  the  reading  of  the  Egyptian  and 
Assyrian  inscriptions.  In  the  former  the  Hittites 
appear  as  rivals  to  Egypt  from  the  12th  to  the  20th 
dynasties.  In  the  inscriptions  of  the  Assyrrians  they 
occupy  an  important  place,  and  were  a  formidable 
power  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Sargon  I.,  about  3800 
B.  C.  At  one  time  they  seem  to  have  occupied  Meso¬ 
potamia,  and  in  1100  B.  C.  w  ere  paramount  from  the 
Euphrates  to  the  Lebanon.  In  the  reading  of  these 
inscriptions,  the  Hittites  emerge  from  their  long  ob¬ 
scurity  into  the  position  of  one  of  the  great  powrers  of 
the  past,  sharing  with  Egypt  and  Assyria  the  empire 
of  that  center  of  early  civilization.  The  two  capitals 
of  the  Hittites  were  Kadesh,  on  the  Orontes,  and  Car- 
chemish,  on  the  Euphrates,  their  empire  extending  to 
the  north.  Thence  they  pushed  downward  through 
Syria  to  the  borders  of  Egypt  as  early  as  the  12th 
dynasty.  After  that  time  long  hostilities  prevailed, 
one  evidence  of  which  is  given  in  the  inscriptions  of 
Thotlimes  III.,  about  1600  B.  C.,  which  speak  of  13 
campaigns  waged  by  him  against  the  Hittites.  Egypt 
boasts  of  victories,  but  the  Hittites  remained  unsub¬ 
dued  and  grew  more  formidable  after  the  death  of 
Thothmes.  Sanguinary  warfare  between  them  and 
Seti  I.  is  recorded  on  the  walls  of  the  great  temple  of 
Karnak,  and  Rameses  II.  fought  with  them  for  years, 
his  victory  over  them  at  Kadesh  being  the  subject  of 
Pentaur’s  famous  epic  poem,  which  was  inscribed  in 
many  Egyptian  temples  and  of  which  a  copy  exists  on 
a  papyrus  roll  in  the  British  Museum.  Records  of 
later  wars  exist,  down  to  the  20th  dynasty;  but  the 
Egyptian  armies  failed  to  penetrate  to  the  center  of  the 
Hittite  power,  and  it  was  reserved  for  the  Assyrians  to 
Bubdue  this  formidable  kingdom.  For  400  yeai s  the 
contest  for  supremacy  continued  between  these  two 
neighboring  powers.  The  reigns  of  Assur-nasir-pal, 
Shalmaneser,  and  later  kings,  are  largely  records  of 
wars  with  the  Hittites,  which  continued  until  the  reign 
of  Sargon  II.  In  717  B.  C.  this  warlike  monarch  finally 
captured  Carchemish,  vanquished  the  persistent  foes  of 
his  kingdom  and  brought  the  Hittite  empire  to  a  close, 
after  3,000  years  or  more  of  existence.  Many  Hittite 
inscriptions  have  been  found,  extending  through  north¬ 
ern  Syria  and  throughout  Asia  Minor,  and  it  is  prob¬ 
able  that  this  great  empire  of  the  past  was  far  more 
extensive  than  has  been  until  recently  surmised. 

Hives,  n.  (Path.)  The  common  name  of  nettle-rash 
or  other  similar  disease  of  the  skin. 

II  oari'Iy.  George,  lawyer  and  politician,  was  born  at 
New  Haven,  Conn.,  in  1826;  graduated  at  Western 
Reserve  College  (1844),  studied  law  at  Harvard,  and  was 
admitted  to  the  Ohio  bar  (1849);  judge  of  the  superior 
court  of  Cincinnati  (1851)  and  city  solicitor  (1855) ; 
resigned  his  judgeship  (1866);  elected  governor  of  Ohio 
on  the  Democratic  ticket  in  1883,  and  defeated  for  same 
office  in  1885.  He  thereafter  withdrew  from  politics, 
and  practiced  law  in  New  York  and  Cincinnati. 

Hoar,  Ebenezer  Rockwood,  jurist,  was  born  in  Mass., 
in  1816;  was  judge  of  the  superior  court  of  that  State 
(1859-69) ;  U.  S.  Attorney-General  and  member  of  Con¬ 
gress  (1873-75).  Died  Jan.  31,  1895. 

Hoar,  George  Frisbie,  statesman,  was  born  at  Con¬ 
cord,  Mass.,  Aug.  29,  1826;  graduated  at  Harvard, 
(1846);  studied,  law,  and  settled  at  Worcester,  Mass.; 
was  member  of  Congress  from  his  native  State  from  1869 
to  1877,  and  in  the  latter  year  was  elected  U.  S.  Senator, 
which  position  he  still  holds  (1897),  his  present  term 
expiring  in  1901. 

Hobart,  August  Charles  (Hobart  Pasha),  naval 
officer  and  marshal  of  Turkey,  was  born  in  England, 
April  1, 1822;  entered  the  British  navy  in  1836;  served 
in  the  Crimean  War  with  honor,  and  rose  to  the  rank 
of  captain.  During  the  U.  S.  Civil  War  he  commanded 
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a  blockade-runner,  and  in  1867  entered  the  service  of 
Ottoniau  government.  As  this  step  was  taken  without 
the  consent  of  the  British  government,  his  name  was 
stricken  from  the  navy  list;  but  he  was  afterward  rein¬ 
stated  and  placed  on  ttie  retired  list.  In  the  Sultan’s 
service  he  was  placed  in  command  of  the  fleet  operating 
agai  11st  Crete.  He  resigned  front  British  service  on  bei  tig 
appointed  to  the  command  of  the  Black  Sea  fleet  in  the 
war  between  Knssia  and  Turkey.  In  1881  he  was  raised 
to  the  rank  of  marshal  of  the  Turkish  Empire.  Died 
June  19,  1886. 

Hobart,  Gaukkt  Augustus,  was  born  at  Long  Branch, 
N.  J.,  June.  3,  1844,  being  of  English  descent.  He  en¬ 
tered  Kutgers  College  at  the  age  of  16,  and  graduated 
with  honors  in  1863;  taught  school  from  September 
until  December  of  the  same  year,  when  he  entered  the 
law  office  of  Socrates  Tuttle,  at  Paterson,  N.  J..  whose 
daughter,  Miss  Jennie  Tuttle,  he  married  in  1869.  He 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1866,  and  was  successful  as  a 
counsellor,  also  acting  as  receiver  of  several  corpora¬ 
tions,  showing  great  executive  ability  and  business 
acumen  in  the  handling  of  the  large  properties  thus 
entrusted  to  his  care.  Mr.  Hobart’s  political  career 
began  when  he  was  chosen  a  judge  of  election  in  the 
4th  ward  of  Paterson  (1868) ;  he  was  subsequently 
elected  assemblyman  (1872-73)  ;  was  speaker  of  House 
during  the  latter  year,  and  declined  renomination  iu 
1874,  in  which  year,  however,  lie  was  elected  State 
senator;  re-elected  in  1879;  president  of  the  Senate  in 
1881  and  1882.  He  declined  a  nomination  for  Congress 
on  several  occasions,  also  the  gubernatorial  nomination 
iu  1892  and  1895;  in  the  latter  year  was  chairman  of 
the  State  Republican  Committee.  In  1896  he  was 
elected  the  24tii  Vice-President  of  the  U.  S. 

Hock.  n.  (Slang.)  Pawn,  or  a  pawn-shop. 

llock'ley.  in  Texas,  a  N.W.  co. ;  area,  940  sq.  m.  Un¬ 
organized. 

H  odell'.  Fra  ns  Oscar  Leonard,  Swedish  dramatist  ; 
was  born  in  1840  ;  was  editor  and  proprietor  of  a  comic 
paper,  the  Sbndags-Nisse,  from  1881  until  his  death.  He 
wrote  and  adapted  for  the  comic  stage  more  than  100 
plays ;  also  wrote  many  songs  and  ballads.  His  most 
popular  play  was  Andersson,  Pelersson  and  Lundstriim ; 
others  are  :  The  Factory  Girl ;  The  Seamstresses ;  Three 
Pair  of  Shoes,  Ac.  Died  May  25, 1890. 

Hodge,  Frederick  Webb,  ethnologist,  was  born  in 
Plymouth,  England,  Oct.  28,  1864;  taken  to  the  U.  S.  in 
childhood;  educated  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  and  joined 
the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey,  resigning  to  become  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Hemenway  Southwestern  Archteological 
Expedition.  While  on  this  expedition'lie  made  detailed 
surveys  and  maps  on  a  large  scale  of  the  ruins  of  Los 
Muertos,  and  their  accompanying  irrigation  canals 
and  reservoirs,  which  are  described  in  his  papers  on  the 
Architecture  of  the  Prehistoric  Pueblos  of  Southern  Arizona, 
and  Methods  of  Irrigation  of  the  Ancient  Inhabitants  of 
the  Salado  Valley.  He  returned  to  Washington  in  1889, 
and  was  appointed  to  the  Bureau  of  Ethnology,  Smith¬ 
sonian  Institution ;  has  aided  in  the  preparation  of  a 
Synonymy  of  Indian  Tribes. 

Hodge' inn n .  in  Kansas,  a  S.W.  cent.  co. ;  area,  864 
sq.  m.  Drained  by  Pawnee  river,  an  affluent  of  the 
Arkansas.  Surface,  rolling  prairie.  Stock  raising  and 
farming  are  the  chief  industries.  Cap.  Jetmore.  Pop. 
(1895)  1,792. 

Hoe,  Richard  March,  inventor  and  manufacturer  of  fast 
printing  presses,  saws,  Ac.;  born  in  New  York,  Sept.  12, 
1812,  and  died  in  the  same  city,  June  7,  1886. 

Hoffman,  Walter  James,  ethnologist;  born  at 
Weidasville,  Pa.,  May  30,  1846;  graduated  (M.D.)  from 
Jefferson  Medical  College,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  (1866)  ; 
was  commissioned  as  surgeon  in  the  Prussian  army 
during  the  Franco-Prussiau  war  (1870-71).  He  was 
later  surgeon  to  the  expedition  for  the  selection,  along 
the  Yellowstone  river,  of  a  route  for  the  Northern 
Pacific  Railroad.  On  the  organization  of  the  U.  S. 
Bureau  of  Ethnology  (1879)  he  was  appointed  assistant 
ethnologist.  He  is  the  author  of  many  papers  on  eth¬ 
nology,  biology  and  folk-lore,  and  has  received  several 
decorations  from  foreign  countries. 

Hngg,  Quintin,  philanthropist,  was  born  in  England, 
Feb.,  1845;  son  of  Sir  James  Weir  II.,  Bart.;  educated 
at  Eton.  He  became  interested  in  homeless  boys  in 
London,  and  started  his  work  by  providing  a  few  boys 
with  humble  rooms  in  the  Strand.  This  work  was 
enlarged  till  it  culminated  in  the  Youths’  Christian 
Institute,  which  subsequently,  on  the  purchase  (1880) 
of  the  old  Polytechnic  in  Regent  Street,  became  known 
as  The  Polytechnic.  The  membership  now  exceeds 
14,000.  Mr.  H.  has  spent  over  $500,000  in  his  work. 

Hog'wort,  >i.  (Bot.)  A  woolly  annual  plant,  (Croton 
capitatus),  of  the  Euphorbiacese,  or  spurge  family,  found 
in  central  and  southern  U.  S.  It  grows  to  the  height 
of  one  to  two  feet,  has  long  petiolate  leaves,  and  flowers 
in  terminal  capitate  clusters. 

Hol'brook,  John  Edwards,  naturalist,  was  born  at 
Beaufort,  S.  C.,  in  1795;  graduated  at  Brown  University 
in  1815,  and  obtained  a  diploma  in  medicine  from  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  in  1818.  In  1824  he  was 
chosen  professor  of  anatomy  iu  the  Medical  College  of 
South  Carolina.  His  works  include  American  Herpetol- 
ogy,  or,  a  Description  of  the  Reptiles  Inhabiting  the  United 
States  ( 5vols  );  and  Ichthyology  of  South  Carolina.  Died 
in  1871. 

Holbrook,  in  Massachusetts,  a  post-town  of  Norfolk 
co.,  15  m.  S.  of  Boston,  on  N.  Y.,  N.  H.  &  H.  R.  R. ;  has 
extensive  manufactures  of  boots  and  shoes.  Pop.  (1895) 
2,298. 

llold'en.  Edward  Singleton,  astronomer;  born  in 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Nov.  5, 1846 ;  graduated  from  Washington 
University,  St,  Louis,  in  1866,  and  from  West  Point  in 
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1870,  being  appointed  lieutenant  in  the  corps  of  engi¬ 
neers.  He  had  charge  of  the  U.  S.  eclipse  expeditions  to 
Colorado  (1878)  and  to  the  South  Pacific  Ocean  (1883)  ; 
has  filled  the  chair  of  Astronomy  in  the  University  of 
Wisconsin  ;  was  president  of  the  University  of  Califor¬ 
nia  (1886),  and  director  of  the  Lick  Observatory  (1888). 
Jointly  with  Prof.  Simon  Newcomb,  he  published 
Astronomy  for  Students;  and  is  also  the  author  of  Sir 
William  Herschel :  his  Life  and  Works ;  Handbook  on 
Lick  Observatory,  Ac. 

Hol'drege,  in  Nebraska,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Phelps 
co.,  on  B.  A  M.  R.R. ;  has  flour  mills,  brick  and  marble 
yards,  and  grain  elevators.  Pop.  (1897)  about  2,900. 

Hoi' gate,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Henry  co.,  13  m. 
E.  of  Defiance,  on  B.  A  0.  and  T.,  St.  L.  A  K.  C.  R.Rs. ; 
has  saw  and  planing  mills.  Pop.  (1897)  about  1,250. 

Hol'idays,  Le'gal.  (Law.)  Days  set  aside  by  law 
in  which  no  public  business  is  to  be  transacted,  and  in 
which  private  business  is  usually  set  aside,  the  days 
being  given  over  to  public  enjoyment,  or  otherwise 
employed.  There  is  no  national  holiday  in  the  United 
States,  not  even  the  4th  of  July.  Congress  has  at 
various  times  appointed  special  holidays,  and  has  recog¬ 
nized  the  existence  of  certain  days  as  holidays  for  com¬ 
mercial  purposes,  but  has  passed  no  act  establishing  an 
annual  holiday.  The  proclamation  of  the  President 
designating  a  day  of  Thanksgiving  makes  it  a  legal 
holiday  only  in  those  States  which  separately  legalize  it. 
There  are  only  three  days  kept  as  holidays  in  all  the 
States:  Fourth  of  July,  Thanksgiving  Day,  and  Christ¬ 
mas.  New  Year’s  Day  is  kept  in  all  the  States  except  j 
New  Hampshire,  Rhode  Island,  Massachusetts,  Ar¬ 
kansas,  Kentucky,  and  Mississippi ;  Washington’s  Birth- 1 
day  in  all  except  Arkansas,  Iowa,  and  Mississippi ;  Dec-  J 
oration  Day  and  Labor  Day  in  most  of  the  States,  and  ! 
general  election  day  in  more  than  half  their  number,  j 
Arbor  Day  is  a  legal  holiday  in  Kansas,  Minnesota,] 
North  Dakota,  Wisconsin,  and  Wyoming,  the  day  being 
set  annually  by  the  governor;  iu  Texas,  Feb.  22;  in! 
Nebraska,  April  22  ;  Montana,  third  Tuesday  iu  April ; 
Utah,  April  15;  Rhode  Island,  first  Friday  in  May ;  j 
Idaho,  Friday  after  May  1 ;  Florida,  Feb.  7  ;  Georgia, ) 
first  Friday  in  December.  The  more  localized  holidays 
i nclnde  :  Battle  of  New  Orleans  anniversary  :  Louisiana, 
Jan.  8;  Lee’s  Birthday:  Florida,  Georgia,  North  Caro¬ 
lina,  South  Carolina,  and  Virginia,  Jan.  19;  Lincoln’s 
Birthday:  Illinois,  Minnesota,  New  Jersey,  New  York, 
Penna.  and  Washington,  Feb.  12;  Texan  Independence 
anniversary :  Texas,  March  2 ;  Mardi  Gras :  Alabama,  and 
Orleans  province,  La.  (mid-Lent);  Inauguration  Day: 
District  of  Columbia,  March  4;  Confederate  Memorial 
Day  :  Louisiana,  April  6;  Alabama,  Florida,  and  Georgia, 1 
April  26;  North  Carolina  and  South  Carolina,  May  10; 
State  Election  Day:  Good  Friday:  Pennsylvania,  Mary 
land,  Alabama,  Louisiana,  and  Tennessee;  Patriot’s 
Day :  Massachusetts,  April  19 ;  San  Jacinto  Battle  Day : 
Texas,  April  21 ;  Mecklenburg  Declaration  of  Inde¬ 
pendence  :  North  Carolina,  May  20 ;  Jefferson  Davis’s 
Birthday:  Florida,  June  3 ;  Pioneers’  Day:  Utah,  July 
24;  Bennington  Battle  Day:  Vermont,  Aug.  16;  Ad¬ 
mission  Day :  California,  Sept.  9 ;  Nevada,  Oct.  31 ; 
Lincoln  Day :  Connecticut,  Oct.  15 ;  All  Saints  Day : 
Louisiana,  November  1 ;  every  Saturday  after  12  M. 
in  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Maryland, 
Virginia,  District  of  Columbia,  and  in  the  larger  cities 
of  Louisiana,  Missouri,  and  Ohio;  in  Wilmington,  Del., 
and  Denver,  Col.  Arkansas,  Kansas,  Mississippi  and 
Nevada  have  no  statutory  holidays,  but  certain  holidays 
are  kept  iu  them  by  common  consent.  In  Great  Britain 
the  old  holidays,  which  are  more  or  less  generally 
observed,  are  Twelfth  Day,  Jan.  6;  Candlemas,  Feb.  9; 
Lady  Day,  March  25  ;  Midsummer  Day,  June  24  ;  Lam¬ 
mas  Day,  Aug.  1 ;  Michaelmas,  Sept.  29;  All  Hallowmas, 
Nov.  1;  All  Souls’  Day,  Nov.  2;  Martinmas,  Nov.  11; 
Christmas,  Dec.  25;  Childermas,  Dec.  28.  All  these  are 
religious  festivals.  In  addition  there  are  various  secular 
holidays,  including  office  holidays  of  the  Supreme 
Court— Good  Friday,  Easter  Monday  and  Tuesday, 
Whit-Monday,  Christmas  and  the  two  following  days, 
and  several  bank  holidays. 

Hol'land.  Josiah  Gilbert,  author  and  journalist; 
born  at  Belchertown,  Mass.,  July  24,1819;  graduated 
at  Berkshire  Medical  College,  Pittsfield,  Mass.,  and 
practiced  medicine  three  years.  He  was  subsequently 
superintendent  of  schools  for  one  year  at  Vicksburg, 
Miss.  His  literary  career  began  with  contributions  to 
the  Knickerbocker  Magazine,  and  in  1849  he  became  one 
of  the  editors  of  the  Springfield  Republican,  with  which 
he  remained  connected  until  1866,  and  which  under  his 
control  became  one  of  the  most  influential  of  New  Eng¬ 
land  journals.  After  a  period  of  travel  in  Europe  he 
joined  Roswell  Smith  and  the  firm  of  Scribner,  Arm¬ 
strong  A  Co.,  in  establishing  Scribner's  Magazine,  the 
editorship  of  which,  and  of  the  Century  Magazine,  which 
succeeded  it,  he  retained  until  his  death.  He  was  also 
a  popular  lyceum  lecturer,  and  was  president  of  the 
New  York  Board  of  Education.  Of  his  works,  some  of 
which  were  published  tinder  the  pen-name  of  Timothy 
Titcomb,  the  most  popular  was  Bittersweet,  a  poem  that 
was  widely  read.  He  wrote  other  poems  and  various  j 
novels,  including  The  Bay  Path;  Miss  Gilbert's  Career  ;\ 
The  Mistress  of  the  Manse;  The  Story  of  Seven  Oaks; 
Nicholas  Minium,  Ac.,  with  various  other  works.  His 
poems  and  novels  were  moral  in  purpose,  and  while 
reaching  no  high  literary  level,  appealed  to  the  best 
instincts  of  their  readers.  Died  Oct.  12, 1881. 

Hol'ley,  Alexander  Lyman,  engineer,  was  born  at 
Lakeville,  Conn..  July  20,  1832;  graduated  at  Brown 
University  (1853)  ;  appointed  lecturer  on  iron  and  steel 
metallurgy  in  the  Columbia  College  School  of  Mines.  I 
He  introduced  the  Bessemer  process  of  steel-making  1 


into  the  U.  S.  (1865)  ;  superintended  the  building  of 
steel  works  and  rolling  mills  in  several  cities,  and  was 
consulting  engineer  to  many  such  enterprises;  was 
president  of  the  American  Institute  of  Mining  Engin¬ 
eers  (1875)  ;  vice-president  of  the  American  Society  of 
Civil  Engineers  (1876),  and  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers.  He  was 
a  leading  authority  on  railways,  ordnance,  and  steel 
manufacture,  contributed  to  and  edited  engineering 
periodicals,  and  in  collaboration  with  Terah  Colburn 
published  Railway  Economy,  a  Report  on  European  Rail¬ 
ways  ;  was  also  author  of  A  Treatise  on  Ordnance  and 
Armor.  Died  Jan.  29,  1892. 

Hol'lister,  in  California,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Sun 
Benito  co.,  94  m.  S.  S.  E.  of  San  Francisco,  on  So.  Bar. 
It.  R. ;  has  considerable  trade  in  live  stock,  wine,  fruit, 
wool  and  grain.  Pop.  (1897)  about  1,325. 

Hol  ly  Hill.  in  South  Carolina,  a  post-town  of 
Berkeley  co.,  on  Atl.  Coast  Line  R.  R.  Pop.  (1890)  814. 

Hol'ly  Sys'tem.  [From  B.  Holly,  the  inventor.] 
(Engineering.)  A  system  of  water-works  which  employs 
neither  reservoir  nor  stand-pipe,  the  water  being  pumped 
directly  into  the  mains,  and  the  pressure  therein  being 
governed  by  the  speed  of  the  pumps.  By  this  means 
the  ordinary  pressure  required  for  practical  daily  pur¬ 
poses  may  be  in  a  few  minutes  greatly  increased  by 
accelerating  the  speed  of  the  pumping  machinery,  thus 
avoiding  the  employment  of  fire-engines  in  an  emerg¬ 
ency  calling  for  their  use.  The  rotation  of  the  pumps 
is  controlled  by  an  automatic  device  whereby  the  speed 
is  lessened  when  the  pressure  in  the  mains  rises  above 
normal,  and  is  accelerated  when  the  contrary  condition 
occurs.  In  case  of  a  fire,  or  any  other  emergency  re¬ 
quiring  an  unusual  pressure  in  the  mains,  the  speed  of 
the  pumps  may  be  increased  by  the  engineer  in  charge 
at  his  discretion.  The  system  is  largely  in  use  in  cities 
and  towns  of  medium  size,  its  relatively  low  first  cost 
and  economy  in  the  matter  of  maintenance  being 
largely  in  its  favor.  The  same  principle  has  been 
applied,  though  less  widely,  to  steam  heating. 

Hollywood,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  village  of  Luzerne  co. 
(P.  0.  Milnesville.)  Pop.  (1890)  598. 

Hol'optiote.  n.  [Gr.  hulos,  and  phijs.]  A  lamp  for  a 
lighthouse  or  for  submarine  investigations,  of  such 
form  as  to  utilize  the  whole  of  the  light  in  any  desired 
direction  bv  means  of  reflectors  or  lenses. 

Holst,  H  ermann  Edward,  von,  historian,  born  at 
Fellin,  Livonia,  June  19,  1841 ;  studied  at  Dorpat  and 
Heidelberg;  settled  in  St.  Petersburg  in  1866;  but, 
having  aroused  the  displeasure  of  the  Russian  govern¬ 
ment  by  the  publication  of  a  pamphlet  while  travelling 
in  Germany,  he  was  banished,  and  came  to  the  U.  S., 
engagiug  in  literary  work  for  several  years.  In  1872 
lie  was  appointed  professor  at  Strasburg  University; 
subsequently  filled  the  chair  of  Modern  History  at 
Freiberg,  and  in  1892  was  called  to  the  chair  of  History 
at  the  University  of  Chicago.  His  principal  work  has 
been  translated  by  J.  J.  Lalor  and  A.  B.  Mason,  under 
the  title  of  The  Constitutional  and  Political  History  of  the 
United  States;  other  works  include  a  Life  of  John  C. 
Calhoun,  a  Life  of  John  Brown,  and  The  Constitutional 
Law  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

Hol'stein,  in  Iowa,  a  post-town  of  Ida  co.,  167  m.  N. 
W.  of  Des  Moines,  on  C.  A  N.  \V.  R.R. ;  lias  machine 
shops  and  is  a  grain  shipping  point.  Pop.  (1895)  775. 

Holt.  Joseph,  jurist,  was  born  in  Breckenridge  co., 
Ky.,  Jan.  6,  1807  ;  educated  at  St.  Joseph’s  College, 
Bardstown,  and  at  Chester  College,  Danville,  and 
admitted  to  the  bar.  He  was  appointed,  by  President 
Buchanan,  Commissioner  of  Patents  in  1857,  and  Post¬ 
master-General  in  1869 ;  succeeded  John  B.  Floyd  as 
Secretary  of  War,  in  Dec.,  1860;  made  judge-advocate- 
general  of  the  army  by  President  Lincoln,  with  the  rank 
of  colonel ;  appointed  head  of  the  bureau  of  military 
justice,  with  the  same  title  but  with  the  rank  of  briga¬ 
dier-general,  in  1864,  and  in  that  capacity  conducted 
several  notable  cases,  including  the  trial  of  the  assassins 
of  President  Lincoln.  Iu  1865  he  wfas  made  brevet 
major-general.  Died  Aug.  1,  1894. 

Holt,  in  Nebraska,  a  N.  co. ;  area,  2,714  sq.  m.  Bounded 
on  the  north  by  Niobrara  river  and  partly  drained  by 
the  Elkhorn  river.  Surface,  undulating;  soil,  fertile. 
Cap.  O’Neill.  Pop.  (1890)  13,672. 

Ilo'ly  Land.  A  name  for  Palestine  (q.  v.). 

Ho  ly  Of  Ho  lies.  (Judaism.)  The  inner  and  most 
sacred  apartment,  first  of  the  Tabernacle,  then  of  the 
Temple,  where  the  Ark  of  the  Covenant  was  kept,  and 
into  which  the  high  priest  alone  could  enter,  once  a 
year  only,  on  the  day  of  Atonement,  and  then  “  not 
w'itliout  blood.” 

Hol'yoke,  in  Colorado,  a  post-town,  cap.  of  Phillips 
co.,  156  in.  E.S.E.  of  Cheyenne,  on  B.  A  M.  R.R  Poi, 
(1S90)  649. 

Home.  Daniel  Dunglas,  was  born  near  Edinburgh 
Scotland,  March  29, 1833;  was  taken  to  the  U.  S.  at  an 
early  age;  became  noted  as  a  spiritualistic  medium,  it 
being  asserted  that  he  had  developed  remarkable  I 
powers  in  childhood.  After  1855  most  of  his  life  was 
spent  in  Europe;  became  a  Roman  Catholic  in  1856,  I 
but  was  ultimately  expelled  for  his  mediumistic  per¬ 
formances.  He  was  credited  with  wonderful  powers  i 
and  many  strange  things  were  told  of  his  doings.  In’ 
1866  a  Mrs.  Lyons  made  him  her  adopted  son  and  i 
assigned  him  £60,000,  which  she  afterward  compelled  I 
him,  by  a  law  suit,  to  restore.  Died  June  21, 1886. 

Ho'mer  City,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-borough  of 
Indiana  co.,  10  m.  N.  E.  of  Blairsville,  on  Penna.  R.  R 
Pop.  (1897)  about  600. 

Home'stead,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  suburb  of  Pittsburg, 
6^2  i*i-  f--  of  that  city,  on  the  Monongahela  river  and  , 
the  Penna.  and  P.  A  L.  E.  R.  Rs.  An  extensive  mauu-  ! 
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facturing  place,  having  large  Bessemer  steel  works  and ' 
other  industries.  Pop.  (1897)  about  8,500. 

Homestead  Laws.  Laws  passed  in  the  U.  S.  Con¬ 
gress  to  enable  settlers  to  obtain  homes  on  government 
lands,  and  by  States  to  exempt  the  home  of  a  family 
from  sale  to  pay  the  debts  of  its  owner  and  to  restrict 
the  right  of  free  alienation.  Laws  granting  some 
degree  of  exemption  in  the  ownership  of  the  homestead 
have  been  passed  in  nearly  all  the  States  aud  Territories, 
which  vary  considerably  in  their  provisions,  though 
possessing  certain  characteristics  in  common.  The  pur¬ 
pose  of  these  laws  is  to  secure  the  family  in  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  a  home,  in  the  event  of  misfortune  or  improvi¬ 
dence  in  the  head  of  the  household.  In  general  the 
Homestead  Laws  may  be  taken  advantage  of  by  any 
person,  rich  or  poor ;  but  in  a  few  States  homestead  pro¬ 
vision  is  made  only  for  the  families  of  poor  debtors,  or 

,  needy  widows  or  orphans.  In  general,  a  homestead 
exemption  may  bo  claimed  by  a  husband  or  other  head 
of  the  family,  usually  by  placing  ou  record  a  written 
declaration  of  the  claim.  The  homestead  must  be 
owned  aud  occupied  by  the  claimant,  aud  remains  liable 
for  purchase-money  debt,  taxes,  builders’  liens,  and 
some  other  obligatious.  The  amouut  that  may  be 
exempted  varies  in  various  States,  from  $5,000  down  to 
$1,000  or  less,  in  some  cases  it  being  limited  to  a  few 
hundred  dollars.  In  Delaware,  Pennsylvania,  Rhode 
Island  and  Oregon  there  are  no  homestead  exemption 
laws.  Under  the  Homestead  Laws  of  the  U.  S.,  public 
lands  may  be  entered  upon  under  certain  restrictions, 
and  a  tract  of  laud  of  160 acres  occupied  for  agricultural 
pmrposes.  The  law  requires  the  incumbent  to  live  upon 
and  cultivate  the  land  for  five  years.  This  being  com¬ 
plied  with,  he  may  obtain  a  patent  to  the  laud  from  the 
general  land  office  at  Washington,  which  gives  him  a 
permanent  and  absolute  title  to  the  homestead,  which 
becomes  a  sacred  provision  for  the  family,  being  pro¬ 
tected  by  law  from  alienation  by  the  householder  and 
from  execution  for  his  general  debts.  Where  homestead 
entries  are  made  by  soldiers  and  sailors  who  served  90 
days  or  more  during  the  Civil  War,  the  term  of  enlist¬ 
ment,  not  to  exceed  4  years,  is  deducted  from  the  5 
years’  legal  residence. 

Hom'icultnre,  n.  (Biol.)  [Lat.  homo,  man,  out¬ 
turn,  culture.]  The  physical  improvement  of  human 
beings  by  means  similar  to  those  used  in  improving 
the  breeds  of  the  lower  animals. 

II imiogen'esis,  n.  (Biol.)  Lat.  homo  and  genesis.] 
The  ordinary  method  of  biogenesis,  in  which  the  living 
parent  gives  rise  to  offspring  that  passes  through  the 
same  cycle  of  changes  as  itself. 

Honiogf'eny ,  n.  [Gr.  homogeneia,  community  of  ori¬ 
gin.]  (Biol.)  Identity  or  likeness  of  kind  or  character ; 
correspondence  of  structures  so  related  in  origin 
that  they  have  a  single  representative  in  a  common 
ancestor,  as  shown  by  the  fore-limbs  of  all  vertebrates; 
opposed  to  Homoplasy  (q.  v.). 

(Geol.)  Community  of  genesis  (in  geological  forma¬ 
tions). 

Hom'ograph,  ».  [Gr.  homos,  same,  and  grapho,  to 
write.]  (Mil.)  A  system  of  telegraphic  signals  by 
means  of  a  white  handkerchief. 

( Philol.)  A  word  having  the  same  form  as  another,  I 
but  of  different  derivation  and  meaning;  as  art  (noun), 
meaning  skill,  is  the  homograph  of  art,  second  person 
singular  of  the  verb  to  be. 

M oinop'Iasy.  n.  [Gr.  homos,  same,  plasis,  forming.] 
(Biol.)  Resemblance  not  traceable  to  homogeny  in  the 
forms  of  parts  ;  as,  the  right  ventricle  of  a  bird's  heart  * 
and  that  of  a  mammal. 

Hon’ey  brook,  in  Pennsylrauia,  a  post-village  of  Ches¬ 
ter  co.,  20  m.  N.W.  of  West  Chester,  on  Penna.  R.  R. ; 
has  extensive  manufactures  of  tobacco,  Ac.  Pop.  (1897) 
595. 

Hood,  John  B.,  soldier,  was  born  in  Bath  co.,  Ky.,  in  j 
1831 ;  graduated  at  West  Point  in  1853,  and  com-  j 
manded  a  division  of  the  Confederate  army  in  the  | 
battles  of  Antietam,  Gettysburg,  and  Cbickamauga, 
in  the  last  of  which  he  was  severely  wounded,  losing  a 
leg.  Appointed  lieut.-general,  he  succeeded  General 
Johnston  as  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  army 
opposed  to  Gen.  Sherman  in  Georgia,  and  was  defeated 
by  the  latter  near  Atlanta,  in  July,  1864,  with  heavy 
loss.  In  Dec.  of  the  same  year,  he  was  defeated  at 
Nashville  by  Gen.  Thomas,  after  which  he  was  relieved 
of  his  command.  Died  Aug.  31, 1879. 

Hood,  in  Texas,  a  N.  Cen.  co.,  area,  460  sq.  m.  Inter¬ 
sected  by  Brazos  river.  Surface,  hilly  aud  mountainous; 
soil,  varied.  Products,  cotton,  corn,  sweet  potatoes;  live 
stock.  Cap.  Granbury.  Pop.  (1897)  about  7,600. 

Hoo  doo,  tt.  ( Colloq.)  A  person  or  thing  supposed 
to  bringjbad  luck  ;  opposed  to  mascot. 

— v.  a.  To* bring  bad  luck  on  a  person  or  an  enterprise. 

Hook'er,  in  Nebraska,  a  W.  co. ;  area,  720  sq.  m.  Hirers, , 
Middle  Loup  and  North  Branch  of  Dismal  river.  Sur¬ 
face,  hilly;  soil,  sandy  loam,  fertile  in  parts.  Products. 
corn,  wheat,  rye,  oats,  potatoes.  A  fine  grazing  country. 
Cap.  Mullen.  Pop.  (1890)  426. 

Hoolt'y,  n.  (Slang.)  A  truant. — To  play  hooky:  to 
absent  one’s  self  from  school. 

Hoop'er.  in  Nebraska,  a  post-village  of  Dodge  co.,  on 
F.,  E. A  M.V.  R.R.,  16  m.  N.  ot  Fremont;  has  butter  and 
cheese  factory  ;  a  shipping  poiut  for  grain.  Pop.  (1890) 
670. 

Hoftpes'ton,  in  Illinois,  a  city  of  Vermilion  co.,  loo. 
m.  S.  of  Chicago,  on  the  C.  &  E.  III.  and  L.  E.  A  W .  R.Rs.; 
has  grain  elevators,  hrick  and  tile  works,  corn  canning, 
clothing  and  carriage  factories.  Pop.  (1897)  abt.  2,200 

Hoos'ae  Tllli'lit‘1.  (Engineering.)  A  railroad  tunnel 
through  Iloosac  Mountain,  Mass.,  in  the  northern  end  of 
Berkshire  co.,  near  North  Adams,  on  the  line  of  the 


Fitchburg  R.  R.  It  hits  a  total  length  of  4  miles, 
being  one  of  the  longest  in  the  world ;  was  begun  in 
1862  aud  not  completed  until  1880,  although  in  partial 
use  after  1875.  The  Hoosao  Mountain  forms  the 
“  divide  ”  between  the  Hoosac  and  Deerfield  rivers,  and 
has  two  summits  with  a  considerable  depression  of  val¬ 
ley  betweeu  them.  Owing  to  the  rivers  on  either  side 
presenting  the  same  altitude  of  level  above  tide-water, 
it  was  found  necessary  to  depart  from  the  usual  method 
of  tunnelling  by  grading  downward  on  either  side  from 
the  center,  so  as  to  secure  proper  drainage ;  aud  such 
grade  rising  about  20  ft.  per  mile  toward  the  summit 
level  in  the  heart  of  the  mountain,  it  accordingly  be¬ 
came  incumbent  upon  the  engineers  to  sink  a  shaft 
from  the  top  of  the  mountain  to  the  summit  level  of 
the  tunnel.  At  the  outset  experiments  were  made  to 
perform  the  tunnelling  by  means  of  machinery;  this 
proving  unsuccessful,  the  use  of  hand-drills  aud  gun¬ 
powder  was  resorted  to,  with  better  results,  but  at  a 
slowr  rate  of  progress.  At  length  it  was  concluded  to 
employ  the  Burleigh  drill,  similar  in  operation  to  the 
drills  used  in  the  Mont  Cenis  tunnel.  This  device  was 
worked  by  compressed  air,  and  consisted  simply  in  a 
cylinder  and  a  piston.  The  compressed  air  being 


Pig.  2930. — hoosac  tunnel  (  eastern  portal). 

admitted  by  a  hose  from  the  supply  pipes,  by  its  elastic 
force  moved  the  piston  quickly  backward  and  forward 
in  the  cylinder,  making  about  300  strokes  a  minute.  To 
the  end  of  this  piston  the  drill  was  securely  fastened, 
aud  driven  into  the  rock  by  the  strokes  of  the  piston  ; 
a  ratchet  upon  the  cylinder  turning  the  piston  and  the 
drill  arouud  a  little  with  every  stroke.  A  pressure  of 
six  atmospheres,  or  90  lbs.  to  the  square  inch  was  given 
to  the  air  which  collected  in  the  huge  pipes  that  con¬ 
ducted  the  air  from  the  compressing  machines  into  the 
tunnel.  The  compressors  were  simply  air  forcing- 
pumps  of  immense  size,  worked  by  water  or  steam. 
By  this  new  process,  the  work  was  much  accelerated. 

Hope,  Sir  James,  G. C.  B.,  naval  officer,  born  at  Edin¬ 
burgh,  Mar.  3,  1808 ;  educated  at  the  Royal  Naval  Col¬ 
lege;  became  a  midshipman  in  the  British  Navy  (1822); 
captain  (1838).  In  the  operations  that  led  to  the  taking  ’ 
of  Pekin  he  rendered  distinguished  services.  He  was 
made  a  G.  C.  B.  in  1865;  full  admiral  in  1870;  admiral 
of  the  fleet  in  1879,  aud  was  appointed  principal  naval 
aide-de-camp  to  the  Queen  in  1873.  Died  June  9, 1881. 

Hope,  in  Kansas,  a  post-village  of  Dickinson  co.,  23  in. 
8.  of  Abilene,  on  A.,  T.  A  S.  Fe  and  Mo.  Pac.  R.Rs.  Pop. 
(1895)  503. 

Hope  stills.  in  North  Carolina,  a  post-village  of  Cum¬ 
berland  co.,  7  m.  from  Fayetteville,  ou  Atl.  Coast  Line 
and  C.  F.  &  Y.  V.  R.  Rs.  Pop.  (1895)  about  500. 

Hop'kins,  Johns,  philanthropist,  born  in  Anne  Arun¬ 
del  county,  Maryland,  May  19,  1795 ;  received  a  careful 
education;  entered  the  grocery  business,  retiring  (1847) 
with  a  large  fortune,  which  he  invested  in  banking  and 
railroad  operations ;  president  of  the  Merchants’  Bank 
and  director  of  the  Baltimore  A  Ohio  Railroad,  lie 
founded  the  Hopkins  Free  Hospital,  Baltimore,  expend¬ 
ing  about  $4,500,000  in  the  work  ;  was  also  the  founder  j 
of  an  orphanage  for  colored  youth,  a  convalescent  hos-  [ 
pital,  ami  the  Johns  Hopkins  University  (q.  in) ;  this 
has  an  endowment  of  $3,000,000,  has  attached  to  it  316 
acres  of  land,  and  is  one  of  the  leading  educational 
institutions  of  the  country.  To  the  University  he  gave 
some  $3,500,000;  and  his  total  benefactions  exceeded 
$8,000,000.  Died  Dec.  24,  1873. 

IIopL  i ns.  Mark,  educator,  born  at  Stockbridge, 
Mass..  Feb.  4,  1802;  graduated  at  Williams  College  in 
1824,  and  in  medicine  (1828)  ;  was  professor  of  Moral 
Philosophy  and  Rhetoric  at  Williams  (1830-36)  ;  sub¬ 
sequently  president  of  that  college  (1836-72).  He  was 
connected  with  Williams  College  for  a  period  of  more 
than  sixty  years.  His  works  include  Evidences  of  Chris¬ 
tianity  ;  Lectures  on  Moral  Science;  An  Outline  Study  of 
Man,  Ac.  Died  June  17,  1887. 

IIopL  ins.  in  Missouri,  a  post-village  of  Nodaway  co., 
60  m.  N.  of  St.  Joseph,  on  C.,  B.  &  Q.  and  K.  C.,  St.  J.  A 
C.  B.  R.Rs.  Pop.  (1890  )  846. 

Ilnp'k inson.  John,  electrical  engineer,  wras  born  at 
Manchester,  England,  in  1849 ;  educated  at  Owens 


College,  and  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  He  was 
one  of  the  earliest  electricians  to  make  a  systematic 
study  of  the  dynamo,  and  did  important  work  in  mag¬ 
netism.  He  is  the  author  of  numerous  papers  dealing 
with  dynamo-electric  machinery,  and  with  the  magnetic 
properties  of  iron  and  steel.  His  researches  upon  the 
former  subject  have  been  published  in  Original  Papers 
on  Dynamo  Machinery  and  Allied  Subjects. 

1 1  op  L  i  iihoii  .  Joseph,  jurist,  was  born  in  Philadelphia, 
in  1770 ;  became  judge  of  the  U.  S.  Court  for  the  Eastern 
district  of  Pennsylvania,  and  died  in  1842.  He  was 
author  of  the  well-known  national  song  Mail,  Columbia. 

Ho'po,  n.  (Afr.)  A  trap  for  large  game,  consisting 
of  two  hedges  in  shape  of  the  letter  V,  with  a  pit  near 
the  angle,  into  which  Idle  game  is  driven. 

Hop'pin,  Augustus,  artist,  was  born  at  Providence, 
R.  I.,  July  13,  1828;  graduated  from  Brown  University 
(1848),  studied  law',  and  began  practice  in  his  native 
city ;  made  a  tour  of  the  art  galleries  of  Europe 
(1854-55),  and  on  his  return  devoted  himself  to  draw¬ 
ing  on  wood.  His  talent  ran  in  the  direction  of  carica¬ 
ture,  and  he  became  famous  as  an  illustrator,  also 
achieving  some  success  as  an  author.  Died  April  1, 1896. 

Horn,  Edward  Traii.l,  Lutheran  clergyman  and 
writer,  was  born  at  Easton,  Pa.,  June  10, 1850 ;  graduated 
at  Pennsylvania  College,  Gettysburg  (1869),  and  at  the 
Theological  Seminary  of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran 
Church,  Philadelphia  (1872).  He  was  an  active  leader 
in  the  movement  for  a  common  liturgy  for  all  English- 
speaking  Lutherans,  aud  witnessed  its  completion  in 
1888 ;  was  one  of  the  founders,  and  for  a  while  president, 
of  the  United  Synod  of  the  South.  His  works  include: 
The  Christian  Year;  The  Old  Matin  and  Vesper  Services 
of  the  Lutheran  Church,  Ac.  From  1872  to  1876  he  was 
pastor  of  a  church  in  Philadelphia,  afterward  locating 
in  Charleston,  S.  C. 

II  orn  (horn  or  boon i),  Gustav,  Count  of,  an  eminent 
Swedish  military  commander,  was  born  in  Upland  in 
1592.  He  distinguished  himself  in  the  campaigns  of 
Livonia  and  Poland,  and,  commanding  the  left  wing 
of  the  Protestant  army  at  Leipzig  in  1631,  largely  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  success  of  the  day.  He  next  served  at 
Liitzen,  and  was  taken  prisoner  at  Nordlingen  in  1634. 
He  afterward  commanded  the  Swedish  army  in  its 
successful  invasion  of  Denmark,  and  was  created  Con¬ 
stable  of  the  kingdom.  Died  in  1657. 

Horn.  Philippe  de  Montmorency  Nivf.lle,  Comte  de, 
a  Flemish  noble,  born  in  1522,  succeeded  to  the  title 
and  vast  wealth  of  his  stepfather,  Count  de  Horn. 
After  signalizing  his  courage  on  the  fields  of  Gravelines 
and  St.  Quentin,  he  grew  into  high  favor  with  Philip 
II.,  who  made  him  Admiral  of  the  Low  Countries,  and 
President  of  the  Council  of  State.  In  1568  he  incurred 
the  enmity  of  the  Duke  of  Alva,  Philip’s  viceroy  and 
commander-in-chief  in  Flanders,  and  was  arrested, 
along  with  his  cousin,  Count  Egmont,  on  a  trumped- 
up  charge  of  high  treason,  unjustly  condemned,  and 
summarily'  executed  on  the  scaffold.  His  tragic  end  has 
formed  a  favorite  theme  of  romancists  and  dramatic 
poets. 

llorr,  Roswell  G.,  politician,  was  born  at  IVaitsville, 
Yt.,  Nov.  26, 1830;  passed  his  youth  in  Lorain  co.,  Ohio, 
graduated  at  Antioch  College  (1857),  studied  law,  and 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1863.  In  1865  he  removed 
to  Missouri  and  engaged  in  a  mining  business,  but 
went  from  there  to  Saginaw,  Mich.,  in  1872,  where  he 
resumed  the  practice  of  law.  He  was  elected  to  Con¬ 
gress  in  1878-80-82,  but  defeated  in  1884;  was  notable 
as  a  campaign  orator  and  debater.  After  1891  Mr.  11. 
was  on  the  staff  of  the  New  York  Tribune,  contributing 
special  signed  articles.  He  was  an  active  “sound 
money”  advocate  during  the  campaign  of  1896,  and  prior 
to  that  had  engaged  in  public  debate  on  the  currency 
question  with  Hon.  W.  51.  Stewart  in  1893  and  \V.  It. 
Harvey  (“  Coin”)  in  1895.  Died  Dec.  18,  1896. 

11  orse-rari  n  g.  ».  Historically,  the  horse-race  goes 
back  to  a  remote  date,  a  chariot-race  being  described  in 
the  Iliad  as  having  taken  place  at  the  funeral  games  in 
honor  of  Patroclus.  This  probably  indicates  a  long 
antecedent  existence  of  the  race.  Later  it  rose  to 
national  importance  in  Greece,  the  four-horse  chariot- 
race  being  introduced  into  the  Olympic  games  as  early 
as  the  23d  Olympiad,  the  race  with  mounted  horses  in 
the  33d,  and  such  variations  as  two-horse  chariot- races, 
mule-races,  loose-horse  races,  Ac.,  at  later  dates.  Similar 
contests  held  a  prominent  place  at  all  the  other  national 
games  of  Greece  aud  at  many  of  the  local  festivals,  the 
love  for  horse-racing  becoming  a  passion  at  Athens,  and 
subsequently  throughout  the  Roman  empire.  There 
are  indications  that  horse-racing  was  indulged  in  by 
some  of  the  German  tribes  at  a  very  early  period — it 
being  a  part  of  their  religious  ceremonies — and  traces 
of  race-courses  belonging  to  the  Roman  period  in 
Britain  have  been  frequently  discovered.  The  first 
historical  statement  of  it  as  a  British  sport  dates  from 
about  1174,  the  description  of  the  race  indicating  that 
it  had  long  been  in  vogue  and  was  a  populai  and  excit¬ 
ing  sport.  In  the  reign  of  Richard  I.  three-mile  races 
for  “  forty  pounds  of  ready  gold”  were  ridden,  but  at 
that  period  the  tournament  seems  to  have  surpassed  the 
race-course  in  public  estimation.  Public  races  were 
established  at  Chester  in  1512,  and  the  poems  of  Bishop 
Hall  speak  of  racing  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  though 
it  was  seemingly  not  patronized  by  the  queen.  It  grew 
popular  and  fashionable  after  the  accession  of  the 
Stuarts,  and  in  1607  we  read  of  races  being  run  near 
York  for  the  prize  of  a  little  golden  bell.  In  1613  sub¬ 
scription  purses  are  first  mentioned.  Racing  grew'  still 
more  popular  during  the  reign  of  Charles  1.,  and  its 
popularity  has  continued  until  the  present  day.  The 
St.  Leger  races  were  established  in  1776,  the  Oaks  in 
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1779,  and  the  Derby  in  1780.  The  Ascot  races  are 
spoken  of  in  1729,  but  they  were  for  small  prizes,  the  I 
Gold  Cup  being  first  given  in  1807.  It  has  been  : 
regularly  competed  for  since.  The  Goodwood  races 
were  established  in  1802,  and  the  Goodwood  cup  first 
given  1812.  In  addition  to  the  annual  races  at  the  ; 
regular  courses,  steeple-chasing  and  hurdle-racing  take 
place  during  the  winter  months,  the  chief  event  of  this 
kind  being  the  Liverpool  Grand  National,  run  at  Ain- 
tree  toward  the  close  of  the  hunting  season.  This  dates 
from  1839,  its  value  averaging  about  £1,500  annually. 
The  more  important  of  the  other  steeple-chase  and 
litirdle-races  are  those  at  Croydon,  Sandown  Park,  Lin¬ 
coln,  Rugby,  Warwick,  and  Bristol,  the  prizes  at  which 
are  nearly  always  won  by  thoroughbreds. — Ruciiig  in  the 
United  States.  Racing  has  made  considerable  progress  in 
other  countries  of  Europe,  notably  in  France,  Germany, 
and  Austria,  but  further  description  is  here  unnecessary, 
and  we  shall  confine  ourselves  to  a  brief  account  of 
American  racing.  It  was  indulged  in  to  a  limited  ex¬ 
tent  in  Maryland  and  Virginia  as  early  as  the  middle  of 
the  17th  century.  Bully  Rock,  the  first  American 
thoroughbred,  was  imported  into  Virginia  in  1730,  and 
Bonny  Lass,  a  brood  mare  of  notable  pedigree,  about 
1740.  From  this  time  the  importations  of  racing  stock 
became  frequent,  and  the  racing  area  extended  from  | 
the  Carolines  to  New  York.  The  first  race  recorded  in 
South  Carolina  was  at  Charleston  in  1734,  for  a  purse  of 
£20.  After  the  Revolutionary  War  the  importation  of 
thoroughbred  horses  became  common.  Among  these 
were  a  number  of  winners  of  the  Derby,  from  Diomed,  1 
who  won  the  first  Derby  in  1780,  to  Priam,  who  won  in  j 
1830.  Diomed  sired  one  horse,  Sir  Archy,  to  whom  the 
great  percentage  of  the  blood-horses  of  America  can  be 
traced  back.  It  has  been,  however,  in  the  development 
of  the  trotting  horse  that  the  U.  S.  has  attained  pre¬ 
eminence,  the  systematic  breeding  and  training  of 
trotters  having  grown  to  an  industry  of  great  propor¬ 
tions,  while  nowhere  else  is  it  so  largely  pursued  except  [ 
in  Russia.  The  development  of  the  American  trotter  | 


seat  is  150  pounds.  In  saddle  races  the  regulation  [ 
weight  is  145  pounds.  The  first-class  tracks  are  of  oval 
shape,  with  long  stretches  and  easy  curves.  The  j 
fastest  time  that  any  trotter  has  made  is  entered  as  his 
“  record,”  this  being  one  of  the  distinctive  features  of 
trotting  in  America.  Before  18t!6  purses  for  trotters 
were  small  and  the  trotting  turf  in  bad  repute.  In  that 
year  a  purse  of  $10,500  was  offered  by  an  association 
at  Buffalo,  and  larger  and  larger  purses  were  made  up, 
until  the  amount  offered  in  a  single  year  in  the  U.  8. 
went  much  beyond  $1,000,000.  In  1869  the  National 
Trotting  Association  was  formed,  which  in  time  em¬ 
braced  in  its  membership  all  the  principal  tracks  of 
this  continent.  The  speed  of  a  mile’s  trotting  succes¬ 
sively  increased,  Lady  Suffolk  holding  first  place  until 
1853,  when  Tacony  trotted  in  2.25%  under  saddle.  In 
1856  Flora  Temple  trotted  2.24%  in  harness,  and  in  1859 
in  2.19%.  This  record,  then  thought  to  be  extraordinary, 
lias  been  successively  reduced,  until  the  performance 
of  Alix,  of  2.03%,  on  Sept.  19,  1894,  at  Galesburg,  Ill., 
against  time.  The  pacing  horses  of  the  U.  3.  are  almost 
identical  in  pedigree  and  conformation  with  the  trot¬ 
ters;  the  same  horse  may  show  great  speed  in  both 
gaits.  A  noted  instance  of  this  kind  is  found  in  the 
famous  Jay-Eye-See,  which  made  a  record  of  2.10  as  a 
trotter  and  afterward  took  to  pacing,  making  a  mile  in 
the  latter  gait  in  2.06%.  The  fastest  recorded  mile  yet 
made  by  a  pacer  is  the  performance  of  Robert  J.,  at 
Terre  fiaute,  Iud.,  Sept.  14,  1894 — -2.01%,  against  time. 
In  connection  with  the  subject  of  gaits,  some  mention 
may  be  here  made  of  the  Muybridge  photographs  of 
the  horse  in  motion,  which  have  quite  transformed  the 
formerly  existing  ideas  of  the  movement  of  the  legs  of 
the  horse  in  its  various  gaits.  The  astonishing  results 
of  photography,  as  applied  in  this  direction,  can  be 
better  indicated  by  an  illustration  than  in  description, 
and  we  therefore  offer  in  illustration  the  accompanying 
cut,  Fig.  2931.  The  oval  track  has  within  recent  years 
developed  on  some  courses  into  the  kite-shaped  track, 
one  of  the  first  of  which  was  opened  at  Independence, 


Fig.  2931. — THE  horse  in  motion,  after  INSTANTANEOUS  PHOTOGRAPHS  BY  MUYBRIDGE. 


began  in  the  importation  to  Philadelphia  of  the  English 
thoroughbred,  Messenger,  in  1788.  This  was  a  gray 
stallion,  of  good  pedigree,  who  was  8  years  old  when 
imported.  He  was  used  in  breeding  for  twenty  years, 
the  trotting  instinct  appearing  in  nearly  all  his  descend¬ 
ants,  which  became  widely  spread,  and  have  transmitted 
the  Messenger  blood  to  almost  all  trotters  of  merit  in 
America.  The  first  recorded  public  trotting  was  in  1818, 
when  the  gray  gelding  Boston  Blue  was  matched  to 
trot  a  mile  in  3  minutes.  This  feat  was  then  deemed 
impossible,  but  he  won,  though  his  time  was  not  re¬ 
corded.  From  that  time  the  breeding  and  training  of 
trotting  horses  increased,  and  in  time  attained  the 
prominence  above  mentioned.  At  the  present  day  the 
leading  families  are  the  Hambletonians,  the  Mam- 
liiinos,  the  Bashaws,  the  Clays,  the  Stars,  the  Morgans, 
the  Black  Hawks,  the  Blue  Bulls,  the  Canadians,  the 
Gold  Dusts,  and  the  Royal  Georges,  partly  traceable  to 
Messenger,  partly  from  other  stocks.  In  some  cases 
trotters  of  great  speed  have  appeared  which  cannot  be 
traced  to  any  of  the  families  named.  There  are  many 
large  establishments  for  breeding  trotters  at  the  present 
day,  all  of  them  extensive  in  acreage,  on  several  of  them 
a  hundred  or  more  brood  mares  and  a  number  of  stal¬ 
lions  being  kepit.  Very  large  prices  are  frequently 
paid  for  young  animals,  solely  on  the  basis  of  their 
pedigree;  while  for  matured  trotters  such  prices  have 
been  paid  as  $40,000  for  Smuggler,  and  long  prices  for 
many  others,  while  later  animals  have  been  held  at 
$100,000  and  more.  Since  the  early  days  of  American 
trotting  the  advance  in  speed  has  been  rapid.  For  a 
long  time  after  the  performance  of  Boston  Blue  the 
races  were  generally  under  saddle  and  for  long  dis¬ 
tances,  3  miles  being  a  popular  length.  The  best  record 
at  this  distance  is  that  of  Dutchman,  who  trotted  3  miles 
under  saddle  in  7  m.  32%  s.  Mile  records  were  those 
of  Edwin  Forrest,  of  2.31%  in  1834,  and  Lady  Suffolk, 
of  2.26%  in  1843.  Since  1850  the  favorite  style  of  race 
has  been  mile  beats  in  harness,  “best  three  out  of 
five,”  and  most  of  the  races  are  of  this  character.  The 
horse  draws  a  sulky,  often  weighing  less  than  40  pounds, 
while  the  required  weight  of  the  driver  and  his  blanket 


Iowa,  in  1890.  The  one  long  turn  proved  faster  than 
the  short  turns  of  the  oval  track,  sufficient  to  make  a 
distinction  in  records,  a  record  on  a  kite  track  standing 
lower  in  estimation  than  one  on  the  regulation  oval. 
Under  the  controlling  influence  of  the  National  Trot¬ 
ting  Association,  and  its  offshoot,  the  American  Trot¬ 
ting  Association,  there  has  been  a  considerable  increase 
of  tracks  and  breeding  farms,  the  trotters  and  pacers 
which  have  made  a  record  of  less  than  2.30  being  now 
considerably  over  10,000.  In  1892  the  pneumatic  tire 
of  the  bicycle  wheel  was  applied  to  the  very  light,  low¬ 
wheeled  sulkies  which  had  come  into  use',  with  such 
satisfactory  results  that  it  soon  came  into  general  favor, 
it  reducing  friction,  especially  at  the  turns,  and  enabling 
a  horse  to  reduce  his  mile  record  from  3  to  5  seconds. 
For  many  years  2.10  was  thought  to  be  the  limit  of 
speed  in  harness.  Several  dozen  trotters  and  pacers 
might  be  named  that  have  come  within  that  speed. 
In  running  races  the  low  record  of  1.35%  has  been 
made. 

Horse  -sense,  n.  ( Colloq.)  Rough  common-sense 
or  intelligence. 

Horse'shoc,  or  Horseshoe-crab,  n.  ( Zobl .)  The 
popular  name  of  the  king-crab,  or  Limulus  (q.  r.). 

Hors' ford.  Ebf.n  Norton,  chemist;  born  at  Genesee, 
N.  Y.,  July  27,  1818;  studied  chemistry  in  Germany 
under  Baron  Liebig ;  from  1847  to  1863,  was  Rumford 
professor  in  Harvard  University,  and  aided  in  founding 
the  Lawrence  Scientific  School ;  endowed  the  library 
and  laboratory  of  Wellesley  College ;  engaged  in  chemi¬ 
cal  manufacture  from  1863  until  his  death.  He  pub¬ 
lished  numerous  papers  on  scientific  subjects,  and  a 
work  asserting  that  the  Norsemen  colonized  Massachu¬ 
setts.  Died  Jan.  1,  1893. 

Hors'ley,  Charles  Edward,  organist  and  composer; 
born  in  London,  Dec.  16,  1822;  educated  under  his 
father,  Moscheles,  Hauptman,  and  Mendelssohn.  After 
his  return  from  Germany,  he  was  organist  of  several 
churches  in  England,  and  composed  several  fine  anthems 
and  oratorios,  Cornus,  a  cantata,  Ac. ;  visited  Australia 
(1868)  and  composed  a  cantata,  Euterpe ,  while  there; 
subsequently  became  organist  of  St.  John’s  Chapel, 


Variek  Street,  New  York,  and  conductor  of  the  Church 
Music  Association.  Died  Feb.  28,  1876. 

llor'ton,  Samuel  Dana,  born  at  Pomeroy,  0.,  Jan.  10, 
1844;  graduated  at  Harvard,  (1864),  and  at  Harvard 
Law  School  (1868) ;  although  practicing  law,  much  of 
his  time  has  been  spent  in  Europe  in  the  investigation 
and  study  of  monetary  questions,  lie  was  secretary  of 
the  International  Monetary  Conference  at  Paris,  in 
1878  ;  and  delegate  from  the  U.  S.  to  the  Conference  of 
1881.  He  has  published  ■  Silver  and  Gold  anil  their  Rela¬ 
tion  to  the  Problem  of  Resumption  ;  The  Silver  Pound  and 
England's  Monetary  Policy  since  the  Restoration ;  Silver 
in  Europe ,  Ac. 

Hot  Springs,  in  North  Carolina ,  a  post-village  of 
Madison  co.,  on  L.  R.  A  H.  S.  and  Southern  R.Rs.  Pop. 
(1897)  710. 

Hot-Air  Engine.  An  engine  in  which  the  expan¬ 
sion  of  heated  air  is  used  as  the  motive  power.  There 
have  been  many  efforts  to  make  such  a  source  of  power 
practically  useful.  Unsuccessful  attempts  were  made 
early  in  the  nineteenth  century  by  Sir  George  Coagley 
and  others,  and  in  1816  Rev.  Dr.  Stirling,  a  Scotch 
inventor,  patented  an  engine  which  attracted  attention. 
An  improvement  on  it  was  patented  in  1827,  and  other 
improvements  in  1840.  Laubereau  and  Belou,  in 
France,  produced  other  inventions,  while  the  U.  S. 
inventors  include  Ericsson,  Wilcox,  Roper,  Shaw, 
Rider  and  Merrill;  all  of  them  juoducing  machines  of 
some  utility  in  practice,  that  of  Erics.-,  being  most 
generally  accepted.  The  principal  advantage  of  the 


Fig.  2932. — small  hot-air  engine. 


hot-air  engine  is  that  it  requires  no  boiler,  and  thus 
escapes  the  weight,  the  danger,  and  other  inconveni¬ 
ences  incident  to  this  appendage  of  the  steam  engine. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  pressure  obtainable  from  hot 
air  is  much  less  than  that  of  steam,  the  result  being 
that  the  working  parts  of  air  engines  need  to  be  much 
larger  than  those  of  steam  engines,  thus  negativing  the 
gain  in  space  arising  from  the  absence  of  the  boiler. 
Air  engines,  however,  can  be  constructed  more  cheaply 
than  those  for  steam,  are  more  easily  managed,  and 
demand  less  care.  It  is  also  claimed  that  they  econo¬ 
mize  fuel,  but  this  is  questionable.  There  is  a  difficulty 
in  heating  and  cooling  the  air  employed  with  sufficient 
rapidity,  while  the  difference  in  temperature  upon 
which  the  power  depends  cannot  be  carried  beyond  a 
certain  limit.  There  are  two  classes  of  air  engines,  the 
first  of  which  draw  their  supply  directly  from  the 
atmosphere  and  discharge  it  into  the  atmosphere  after 
use;  the  second  employ  the  same  air  continuously, 
alternately  cooling  and  heating  it.  The  second  class 
permits  the  use  of  higher  pressures,  but  has  the  disad¬ 
vantage  of  requiring  refrigerating  appliances.  In  some 
cases  the  air  is  heated  in  the  cylinder  in  which  it  does 
its  work  ;  in  others,  it  is  heated  in  a  separate  chamber; 
in  Laubereau ’s  engine,  which  belongs  to  the  second 
class,  the  air  is  heated  in  one  cylinder  and  employed  in 
another.  Of  hot-air  engines  that  of  Ericsson  is'  most 
usually  employed  in  the  U.  S.,  and  may  be  briefly 
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described  In  its  original  form  it  consisted  of  a  work¬ 
ing  cylinder  placed  immediately  over  the  furnace  fire, 
and  above  it  a  supply  cylinder  of  two-thirds  its  capacity. 
The  engine  was  single-acting,  the  working  cylinders 
open,  and  the  working  pistons  (formed  of  non-conduct¬ 
ing  substance)  of  great  bulk.  The  pistons  of  the  two 
cylinders  were  firmly  connected  and  had  therefore  an 
equal  length  of  stroke.  When  the  piston  descended,  air 
was  drawn  from  the  atmosphere  into  the  supply  cylin¬ 
der  When  it  ascended,  this  air  was  compressed  and 
driven  into  a  reservoir,  whence  it  passed  to  the  working 
cylinder,  where,  it  was  heated  and  did  its  work.  On 
the  completion  of  the  upward  stroke  the  heated  air 
escaped  through  a  regenerator  of  wire  gauze,  which 
took  its  excess  heat,  and  through  this  the  new  supply 
was  drawn,  so  that  part  of  the  heat  was  recovered.  A 
subsequent  improvement  employed  a  horizontal  work¬ 
ing  cylinder;  but  the  Ericsson  engine  as  now  improved 
has  a  vertical  cylinder  and  furnace  extension,  the  cylin¬ 
der  containing  two  pistons,  one  of  which  acts  as  a  sup¬ 
ply  piston,  the  air  passing  through  valves  in  its  surface, 
whence  it  is  driven  by  compression  into  a  surrounding 
reservoir,  in  which  it  is  made  to  pass  in  a  thin  sheet  in 
contact  with  the  heated  furnace  wall.  The  working- 
heat  is  thus  derived.  As  the  power  is  effective  through 
less  than  half  the  revolution,  a  heavy  fly-wheel  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  the  working  of  this  engine.  In  other  engines, 
as  Roper’s,  Shaw’s,  and  Belou’s,  the  air  is  not  heated  in 
the  working  cylinders,  but  in  a  separate  chamber.  That 
of  Belou  is  the  only  one  that  has  been  used  on  a  large 
scale  as  the  motive  power  of  an  important  industry,  it 
being  employed  in  a  large  paper  manufactory  at  Gusset, 
France.  It  employs  a  single  double-acting  cylinder, 
and  has  an  independent  supply  pump  and  no  regenera- 
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!tor,  this  being  replaced  by  a  jacket  surrounding  the 
cylinder  through  which  the  air  supply  enters.  The 
indicated  force  of  the  Gusset  engine  is  120  horse-power, 
but  of  this  the  supply  absorbs  80,  and  10  is  absorbed  in 
overcoming  resistances,  leaving  only  about  30  to  be 

i:i  actually  utilized.  There  is  a  large  loss,  the  escaping 
air  in  the  chimney  having  a  temperature  of  450°  F.— 
Lauberau's  Engine.  This  belongs  to  the  class  in  which 
the  same  air  is  continuously  employed.  In  this  a  large 
plunger  works  in  a  cylinder  occupied  by  air,  which  is 
driven  backward  and  forward  by  the  alternate  move¬ 
ments  of  the  plunger.  Around  the  upper  portion  of 
the  cylinder  is  a  jacket,  between  which  and  the  cylin¬ 
der  cold  water  constantly  circulates.  The  plunger 
nearly  fills  the  cylinder,  so  that  the  air,  in  passing 
between  it  and  tlie  outer  chilled  walls,  is  reduced  to  a 
thin  stratum.  It  is  to  the  difference  in  temperature 
from  the  air  heated  in  the  furnace  and  that  which  is 
thus  cooled,  that  the  working  efficiency  of  the  engine 
is  due. 

Houghton  ( ho'tun ),  Richard  Monckton  Milnes, 
poet  and  litterateur,  was  born  in  England,  of  an  ancient 
Yorkshire  familv,  in  1809.  After  graduating  at  Cam¬ 
bridge  in  1837,  lie  sat  in  the  House  of  Commons  for 
nearly  25  years,  as  a  member  of  the  Independent  Lib¬ 
eral  party.'  In  1863  he  was  raised  to  the  peerage.  His 
chief  works  embrace:  Poems,  Legendary  and  Historical; 
Palm  Leaves,  and  The  Life,  Letters,  and  Literary  Remains 
of  John  Keats,  the  latter  being  liis  most  important  pro¬ 
duction.  Lord  H.  distinguished  himself  by  his  warm 
advocacy  of  the  National  cause  during  the  Civil  War. 
Died  Aug.  11, 1885. 

Hotis'ton,  David  Crawford,  engineer,  born  m  New 
York  City,  Dec.  5,  1835;  graduated  at  West  Point 


(1856).  During  the  Civil  War  he  was  engaged  as  engi-| 
neer,  and  rose  to  the  rank  of  colonel.  Afterward  took 
charge  of  the  defences  of  Narragansett  Bay,  of  Connecti¬ 
cut,  and  of  the  inner  harbor  of  New  York.  Died  Mav 
18, 1893. 

Hous  ton,  in  Tennessee,  a  N.W.  central  co. ;  area,  210 
sq.  m.  Bounded  on  the  N.W.  by  the  Cumberland  river, 
on  the  W.  by  Tennessee  river.  Surface,  undulating; 
soil,  fertile.  Products,  corn,  tobacco,  wheat,  oats,  sweet 
and  white  potatoes,  pork,  live  stock.  Cap.  Erin.  Pop. 
(1890)  5,390. 

H OUStOll,  in  Virginia,  a  post-town,  cap.  of  Halifax  co., 
30  miles  E.N.E.  of  Danville,  on  the  N.  &  W.  R.  R. ;  has 
tobacco  and  other  manufacturing  interests.  Pop.  (1897) 
about  1,500. 

II  outz'dnle.  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-borough  of  Clear-! 
field  co.,  26  m.  S.  of  Clearfield,  on  A.  &  P.  C.  and  Penna. 
R.  Rs. ;  here  are  extensive  collieries  with  a  large  ship¬ 
ping  trade  in  coal.  Pop.  (1897)  about  2,500. 

Ho'veiirien,  Thomas,  artist,  born  at  Dunmanway, 
Ireland,  in  1840;  studied  at  the  Cork  School  of  Art, 
National  Academy,  New'  York,  and  in  Paris  ;  he  was  a 
member  of  the  Society  of  American  Artists,  of  the 
American  Water-Color  Society,  and  the  Philadelphia 
Society  of  Artists.  His  works  include :  John  Brown  on 
the  Morning  of  his  Execution  ;  Breaking  Home  Ties ;  Bring¬ 
ing  Home  the  Bride,  Ac.  His  pictures  attract  much 
attention  from  their  naturalness  and  dramatic  char¬ 
acter.  Resided  near  Philadelphia,  and  was  killed  Aug. 
14,  1895,  in  a  heroic  effort  to  rescue  a  child  from  death 
by  a  railroad  train. 

Ho'vey,  Alvin  Peterson,  soldier,  born  at  Mt.  Vernon, 
Ind.,  May  8,  1821 ;  studied  and  practiced  law  ;  engaged 
in  the  Civil  War  and  attained  the  rank  of  brigadier- 
general  of  volunteers,  April  28,  1862,  especially  dis¬ 
tinguishing  himself  at  the  battle  of  Champion  Hills. 
In  July,  1864,  he  was  brevetted  major-general  of  volun¬ 
teers  ;  resigned  in  October,  1865 ;  was  U.  S.  Minister  to 
Peru  (1866)  ;  member  of  Congress  (1886),  aud  governor 
of  Indiana  (1888).  Died  Nov.  23,  1891. 

Hovey,  Charles  Mason,  horticulturist,  born  at  Cam¬ 
bridge,  Mass.,  Oct.  26,  1810.  He  was  the  first  to  make 
the  culture  of  the  strawberry  profitable  in  the  U.  8., 
and  was  the  originator  of  the  Hovey  strawberry  ;  editor 
of  Hovey’s  Magazine  of  Horticulture,  and  author  of 
Fruits  of  America.  Died  Sept.  2,  1887. 

How'nrd,  Blanche  Willis,  novelist,  was  born  at 
Bangor,  Me.,  July  16,  1847 ;  went  to  Germany  (1875) 
and  engaged  in  teaching  and  literary  work  at  Stuttgart. 
She  became  the  wife  of  Baron  von  Teuffel  (1890)  a 
physician  of  Stuttgart.  Among  her  works  are :  One 
Summer;  Aunt  Serena;  Quenn;  Aulnay  Tower;  The 
Open  Door,  Ac. 

Howard.  Bronson,  dramatist,  born  at  Detroit,  Mich.,  [ 
Oct,  7,  1842;  studied  at  Russell’s  Military  Academy, 
New  Haven,  Conn.  A  failure  of  his  eyesight  obliged  ] 
him  to  give  up  the  college  course  for  which  he  had  been 
preparing,  and  he  entered  journalism  in  New  York 
city,  being  connected  with  The  Evening  Mail,  Tribune,  j 
and  Post.  He  has  been  a  prolific  writer  of  plays,  hisj 
productions  including:  Saratoga  ;  The  Banker’s  Daugh¬ 
ter  ;  Young  Mrs.  Winthrop ;  T he  Henrietta ;  Shenandoah ; 
Aristocracy,  and  several  others  w  hich  have  been  exceed¬ 
ingly  popular. 

Howard,  in  Arkansas,  a  S.  W.  co. ;  area,  629  sq.  m. 
Drained  by  Saline  creek.  Surface,  diversified ;  soil,  j 
fertile.  Products,  cotton,  cern,  live  stock.  Cap.  Center 
Point.  Pop.  (1890)  13,789. 

Howard,  in  Kansas,  a  city,  cap.  of  Elk  co.,  40  m. 
W.  N.  W.  of  Independence,  on  the  A..  T.  A  S.  Fe.  R.  R. ; 
has  manufactures  of  cigars.  Pop.  (1895)  1,063. 

Howard,  in  Nebraska,  an  E.  cen.  co. ;  area,  576  sq.  m. 
Drained  by  Middle  Loup  and  North  Lcmp  rivers.  Sur¬ 
face,  undulating  prairie.  Products,  barley,  wheat,  oats 
and  hay.  Cap.  St.  Paul.  Pop.  (1890)  9,430. 

Howard,  in  Texas,  a  N.  W.  co. ;  area,  840  sq.  m.  In¬ 
tersected  by  Giraud’s  creek.  Surface,  level ;  soil,  rich 
red  loam.  Products,  wool  and  live  stock.  Cap.  Big 
Spring.  Pop.  (1897)  about  2,000. 

Howard  IJniver'sity.  ( Educ. )  An  institution 
established  in  1867,  at  Washington,  D.  C.  (by  Gen. 
Oliver  0.  Howard,  then  in  charge  of  the  Freedmen’s 
Bureau),  for  the  liberal  education  of  freedmen.  As  it  is 
now  conducted,  pupils  are  admitted  w  ithout  distinction 
of  sex  or  color.  In  addition  to  the  college  course,  there 
are  courses  in  medicine,  dentistry,  law',  pharmacy, 
theology  and  normal  instruction.  It  employs  62  in¬ 
structors. 

Howe.  Edgar  Watson,  journalist  and  novelist,  born  in 
Wabash  co.,  Ind.,  May  3,  1854;  learned  the  trade  of 
printing;  became  editor  of  the  Atchison  (Kan.)  Daily 
Globe  in  1878 ;  is  author  of :  Story  of  a  Country  Town, 
which  received  high  praise  from  competent  critics; 
The  Mystery  of  the  Locks ;  A  Moonlight  Boy  ;  and  A  Man 
Story. 

Howe.  Timothy  Otis,  statesman,  was  horn  at  Liver¬ 
more,  Me.,  Feb.  24, 1816;  received  an  academic  educa¬ 
tion;  studied  law  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar;  elected 
to  the  State  Legislature  (1845).  He  removed  to  Wis¬ 
consin  in  1846,  and  became  a  judge  of  the  circuit  and 
supreme  courts  of  that  State  in  1850,  resigning  in  1855; 
was  U.  S.  Senator  from  1861  to  1879,  and  Postmaster- 
General  of  the  U.  S.  from  1881  to  1883.  He  was  also  a 

|  delegate  to  the  International  Monetary  Congress  of 
1881.  Died  March  25. 1883. 

How'ells,  William  Dean,  novelist,  was  born  at  Mar¬ 
tinsville,  O.,  March  1,  1837.  His  father  was  a  printer 
and  the  son  learned  the  trade,  becoming  afterward 
connected  with  the  Cincinnati  Gazette,  and  the  Ohio 
State  Journal,  He  was  appointed  lb  S.  consul  at  Venice 

i  in  1861,  and  remained  there  until  1865,  his  experiences 


abroad  being  detailed  in  his  Venetian  Life  (1866),  and 
Italian  Journeys  (1867).  In  1871  he  accepted  the  editor¬ 
ship  of  the  Atlantic  Monthly,  which  he  held  for  ten 
years.  In  1886  tie  took  charge  of  “The  Editor’s  Study” 
in  Harper's  Magazine,  occupying  that  position  until 
1892, during  which  year  lie  edited  the  Cosmopolitan.  Mr. 
H.  has  written  many  graceful  poems,  but  his  repuation 
rests  upon  his  novels,  in  which  field  of  literature  he 
stands  high  among  American  authors,  being  the  leading 
producer  of  realistic  fiction.  Among  his  many  novels 
may  be  named:  Their  Wedding  Journey  (1871)  ;  A  Fore¬ 
gone  Conclusion  (1874) ;  .4  Counterfeit  Presentment 

(1877)  ;  The  Undiscovered  Country  (1880) ;  The  Rise  of 
Silas  Lapliam  (1885) ;  A  Hazard  of  Neio  Fortunes  (1889) ; 
The  Coast  of  Bohemia  (1893).  This  is  but  a  partial  list, 
one  of  his  most  recent  books  being  a  work  of  Socialistic 
fiction,  entitled  Altruria,  in  which  his  acceptance  of  the 
doctrines  of  the  Socialists  is  fully  indicated.  His  works 
of  fiction  include  also  some  minor  dramas,  notable  for 
their  humorous  situations  and  skillfully  managed 
dialogue,  entitled:  The  Register;  T he  Elevator;  The 
Parlor  Car ;  The  Sleeping  Car,  Ac. 

How'Iand,  Sir  William  Pearce,  Canadian  states¬ 
man,  born  in  Pawling,  Dutchess  co.,  N.  Y.,  May  29, 
1811;  educated  at  Kinderhook,  N.  Y.  In  1830  he  re¬ 
moved  to  Canada  and  engaged  successfully  in  trade ;  was 
a  member  of  the  Canadian  Assembly  (1857-07),  and  of 
the  Dominion  Parliament  (1867-68).  From  1862  to  1863, 
lie  was  Minister  of  Finance;  Receiver-General  (1863- 
64);  Postmaster-General  (1864-66);  Minister  of  Fi¬ 
nance  (1866-67),  and  of  Inland  Revenue  (1867-69); 
lieutenant-governor  of  Ontario,  (1868-73) ;  was  knighted 
in  1879. 

1 1  <>  w  I '  i  II  g.  a.  (Slang.)  Remarkable,  extreme;  as,  a 
howling  success. 

II  o'ya,  n.  ( Bot .)  A  genus  of  Asclepiadacese,  compris¬ 
ing,  besides  one  African  species,  a  large  number  of 
species  dispersed  over  tropical  Asia.  They  are  herbaceous 
plants  with  twining  or  creeping  stems,  which  throw 
out  roots  at  the  lower  nodes.  The  leaves  are  opposite; 
often,  but  not  in  all  the  species,  thick  and  fleshy;  and 
the  flowers  are  in 
latera  I  umbels. 

The  corolla  is  ro¬ 
tate,  the  five  lobes 
of  the  limb  are 
ovate  ami  vaivate 
in  the  bud.  Tlie 
staminal  corona 
consists  of  five 
scales  inserted  on 
tlie  gynosteginm, 
a  nd  usually  spread- 
i  n  g  horizontally 
like  a  star  in  the 
center  of  tlie  co¬ 
rolla  ;  the  inner 
a  ngle  bears  a  small 
tooth  incumbent  Fig.  2934.— hoya  imperialis. 
on  the  anther. 

The  pollen-masses  are  erect,  oblong,  and  attached  in 
pairs.  The  stigma  is  not  beaked.  The  follicles  are 
smooth  or  with  wing-like  appendages.  The  genus  com¬ 
prehends  some  of  tiie  most  ornamental  among  the  plants 
cultivated  in  our  hot-houses. 

Hoyt,  John  Wesley,  educator,  born  in  Franklin  co., 
O.,  Oct.  13,  1831;  educated  at  Ohio  Wesleyan  University 
and  in  the  Law  and  Medical  Schools  of  Cincinnati,  0. 
In  1866-72  was  secretary  and  manager  of  Wisconsin 
State  Agricultural  Society ,  vice-president  of  U.  S.  Agri¬ 
cultural  Society  commissioner  from  Wisconsin  to 
London  Exhibition  (1862)  ;  from  the  U.  S.  to  Paris 
Exposition  (1867) ;  and  from  the  U.  S.  to  Vienna  Expo¬ 
sition  (1873)  ;  Governor  of  Wyoming  (1878-82);  presi¬ 
dent  of  Wyoming  University  (1887). 

Hoyt.  Wayi.and,  clergyman  and  author,  born  at  Cleve¬ 
land,  0.,  Feh.  18, 1838  ;  educated  at  Madison  University, 
Brown  University  (where  he  graduated  in  1860)  and 
Rochester  Theological  Seminary.  He  has  been  pastor 
of  prominent  Baptist  churches  in  Pittsfield,  Mass.,  Cin¬ 
cinnati,  0.,  Brooklyn,  Philadelphia  (Memorial  Church), 
Minneapolis,  and  again  in  Philadelphia  (Epitliany 
Church),  his  present  charge  (1897).  He  is  author  of 
Hints  and  Helps  for  Christian  Life ;  Present  Lessons  for 
Distant  Days ;  Gleams  front  Paul's  Prison  ;  Light  on  Life’s 
Highway.  Ac. 

Hoyt'villo,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village  of  Tioga 
co.,  34  m.  S.S.W.  of  Tioga,  on  Erie  R.R. ;  has  tannery. 
Pop.  (1890)  560. 

llnb'bard,  Joseph  Stillman,  astronomer;  born  at 
New  Haven,  Conn.,  Sept.  7,1823;  graduated  at  Yale, 
in  1843;  was  assistant  in  High  School  Observatory  at 
Philadelphia ;  employed  by  Fremont  to  reduce  his 
Rocky  Mountain  observations ;  commissioned  professor 
of  Mathematics  in  the  U.  S.  Navy,  (1845),  and  assigned 
to  duty  in  the  Naval  Observatory,  at  Washington, 
where  he  remained  during  the  rest  of  his  life,  gaining 
a  high  place  in  his  profession.  Died  Aug.  16,  1883. 

Hubbard,  or  Hubbard  City,  in  Texas,  a  post¬ 
village  of  Hill  co.,  24  m.  S.E.  of  Hillsboro  on  St.  L.  S.  W. 
R.R. ;  has  a  broom  factory.  Pop.  (1890)  894. 

Hub'by,  n.  (Colloq.)  A  term  of  endearment  for 
husband. 

Hub'ner  (hoob'ner),  Joseph  Alexander,  Baron,  dip¬ 
lomatist,  was  born  at  Vienna,  in  1811.  After  filling 
several  (subordinate  posts  in  the  imperial  service,  he 
became  Austrian  ambassador  at  Paris  in  1850,  and  in 
1856  signed  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  having  been  instrumen¬ 
tal,  it  is  supposed,  in  preventing  his  sovereign  from 
taking  part  with  Russia,  and  in  insuring  his  neutrality. 

i  Later  lie  was  employed  in  missions  to  Naples  and  Roma, 
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and  in  1867  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  Austrian 
embassy  in  the  latter  city.  He  managed  many  difficult 
matters  with  great  tact  and  ability,  and  was  made  a 
grand  officer  of  the  Legion  of  Honor.  He  visited  the 
U.  S.  in  1870  and  1871,  and  afterward  iesided  in  Rome, 
where  he  published  several  works  of  travel  and  a 
biography  of  Pope  Sixtus  V.  Died  July  30,  1892. 

II  net  loo-a'),  Conkad  Basken,  critic,  born  at  The  Hague, 
Holland,  Dec.  28,  1826;  educated  at  the  University  of 
Leyden,  and  entered  the  ministry.  His  first  charge  was 
at  Utrecht;  he  then  settled  at  Haarlem,  remaining  for 
ten  years  (1851-62),  when  he  gave  up  the  ministry  and 
turned  bis  attention  entirely  to  the  field  of  literary 
criticism.  His  extraordinary  range  and  the  ability  of 
his  work  was  soon  acknowledged.  He  undertook  uni¬ 
versal  criticism,  similar  to  that  of  Saiut-Beuve  in 
France  ;  wrote  for  De  Gids,  the  leading  literary  review 
of  Holland;  edited  the  journal  Java-Bode  in  Batavia; 
established  a  paper  of  his  own  called  A bjemeen  bayblad 
van  Nederlandsch  Indie.  The  best  of  his  criticisms  are 
contained  in  the  collections  of  essays  entitled  Litter- 
arische  Phantasiin ;  Nieuwe  LiUerarische  Phantasiin ; 
Oude  Romans;  &c.  He  was  also  the  author  of  Ocer- 
drukfes ;  Lidewyde ;  Novellon ;  Nationals  Vertvoyen  and 
many  other  works.  Died  May  1,  1886. 

H  u'ger,  Benjamin,  soldier,  was  born  in  South  Caro¬ 
lina,  Nov.  22,  1805;  graduated  at  West  Point  (1825) 
and  served  on  topographical  and  ordnance  duty  till  1832, 
when  he  was  made  captain  of  ordnance ;  was  chief  of 
ordnance  and  artillery  under  Gen.  Scott  in  the  Mexican 
War.  He  received  the  brevets  of  major,  lieutenant- 
colonel,  and  colonel,  and  was  presented  by  his  native 
State  with  a  sword  ot  honor;  resigned  in  1861,  and 
served  in  the  Confederate  Army  hr  major-general,  bear¬ 
ing  a  prominent  part  in  the  early  days  of  the  Civil 
War.  He  afterward  engaged  in  farming  in  Virginia. 
Died  in  December,  1877. 

II  llg'gilis.  William,  astronomer,  was  born  in  London, 
Eng.,  in  1824,  and  was  educated  in  that  city,  becoming 
proficient  in  natural  science,  and  for  some  years  devoting 
himself  to  the  study  of  physiology  with  the  aid  of  the 
microscope.  Anatomy  next  attracted  his  attention,  and 
in  1855  he  erected  and  equipped  an  observatory  at  his 
residence  at  Upper  Tulse  Hill  for  the  purpose  of  apply¬ 
ing  to  this  science  his  familiarity  with  other  branches 
of  physics.  In  1858  he  obtained  from  Alvan  Clark  a 
telescope  of  8  inches  aperture,  with  which  he  made 
careful  observations  of  double  stars  and  accurate  draw¬ 
ings  of  the  planets.  In  1862-64  he  applied  himself  to  the 
undertaking  of  extending  Kirchhoff’s  mode  of  spec¬ 
trum  analysis  of  the  sun  to  the  planets,  stars,  nebula1, 
and  comets.  For  many  months  he  prosecuted  the 
arduous  but  necessarily  preliminary  task  of  mapping 
the  spectra  of  about  26  of  the  chemical  elements.  He 
then  compared  the  spectra  of  about  50  stars  directly  in 
the  instrument  with  the  spectra  of  several  terrestrial 
elements,  and  decided  that  the  stars  are  hot  bodies, 
similarly  constituted  to  the  sun,  and  that  they  contain 
many  of  the  substances  found  on  the  earth.  One  of  the 
most  remarkable  of  his  subsequent  discoveries  was  that 
of  the  nature  of  some  of  the  nebulae.  He  found  that 
some  of  these  bodies  gave  a  spectrum  of  a  few  bright 
lines  only,  which  showed  that  the  light  had  emanated 
from  heated  matter  in  the  state  of  gas;  and,  further, 
that  the  principal  constituents  of  the  gaseous  nebula* 
are  nive  igen  and  hydrogen.  These  objects  are  not, 
therefore,  as  was  previously  supposed,  clusters  of  stars  too 
distant  to  be  separately  distinguished.  He  also  examined 
the  spectra  of  four  comets,  and  found  that  the  greater 
part  of  the  light  of  these  objects  is  different  from  solar 
light.  The  spectrum  of  Wiunecke’s  comet  he  found  to 
be  identical  with  the  spectrum  of  carbon.  Another 
highly  important  result  of  his  researches  was  the  dis¬ 
covery,  by  means  of  the  spectroscope,  that  some  of  the 
fixed  stars  are  approaching  and  others  receding  from 
the  earth,  aud  the  speed  with  which  they  are  moving 
in  these  directions.  These  important  results,  which  the 
ordinary  telescope  would  be  incapable  of  yielding,  were 
obtained  by  carefully  and  accurately  measuring  the 
variations  in  the  width  and  position  of  the  lines  of 
the  spectrum  due  to  advance  or  retreat  of  the  light¬ 
giving  body.  He  was  also  able  to  measure  the  heat 
derived  from  these  far-distant  orbs.  For  his  discoveries 
II.  twice  received  the  gold  medal  of  the  Royal 
Astronomical  Society ;  and  twice  the  medal  of  the 
Royal  Society ;  was  elected  a  F.  R.  S.,  and  made 
LL.  D.  by  Cambridge  aud  Edinburgh  Universities,  and 
D.  C.  L.  by  Oxford.  He  received  marks  of  honor  from 
many  foreign  societies,  and  was  presented  by  the  Royal 
Society  with  a  telescope  of  15  inches  aperture.  After 
1875  he  engaged  in  photographing  the  ultra-violet  por¬ 
tions  of  the  stellar  spectra.  From  1876  to  1878  be 
served  as  president  of  the  Royal  Astronomical  Society. 
The  discoveries  of  Prof.  II.  have  been  of  extraordinary 
value  to  astronomical  science,  and  largely  serve  as  the 
basis  of  the  astronomy  which  has  succeeded  that  of  the 
past  ages.  That  we  should  be  made  aware  of  the  ma¬ 
terials  which  enter  into  the  composition  of  the  remote 
stellar  orbs,  discover  the  state  of  physical  organization 
of  the  nebula,  and  be  able  to  measure  the  rate  of  move¬ 
ment  in  these  bodies  in  radial  lines  to  and  from  the 
earth,  would  have  seemed  incredible  half  a  century  ago; 
but  this  seeming  miracle  has  been  performed  by  Prof. 
//.,  whose  work  has  set  in  train  a  remarkable  new 
evolution  in  our  knowledge  of  the  heavenly  bodies. 

Hughes,  Ball,  sculptor,  born  in  London,  Jan.  19, 1806 ; 
studied  with  Edward  Hodge  Bailey.  In  1829  lie  re¬ 
moved  to  New  York,  but  subsequently  settled  in  Dor¬ 
chester,  Mass.  His  works  include  busts  of  George  IV. 
and  the  Dukes  of  York,  Sussex  and  Cambridge,  and  a 
high  relief  ot  Bishop  Hobart  in  Trinity  church,  New 


i  York.  In  the  Boston  Athenaeum  are  his  Little  Nell  and 
Uncle  Toby,  in  plaster.  Died  March  5,  1868. 

Hughes,  David  Edward,  inventor  of  the  printing 
telegraph,  was  born  in  London  in  1831 ;  was  brought 
by  his  parents  to  the  U.  S.,  where  he  patented  the 
printing  telegraph  in  1855.  This  invention  was  soon 
after  adopted  by  the  French,  Italian  and  English  gov¬ 
ernments,  and  subsequently  by  Russia  and  other  Euro¬ 
pean  countries.  His  discovery  of  the  microphone  was 
announced  in  1878,  and  that  of  the  induction  balance 
in  1879.  In  188U  he  was  elected  Fellow  of  the  Royal 
Society,  and  he  has  received  numerous  orders  of  knight¬ 
hood,  medals,  Ac. 

Hughes,  in  South  Dakota,  a  central  co. ;  area,  756  sq.m. 
It  is  bounded  on  the  southwest  by  the  Missouri  river 
Surface,  undulating  near  river,  the  rest  prairie ;  soil,  very 
rich  black  loam.  Cap.  Pierre.  Pop.  (1895)  3,180. 

Hughes'town.  in  Pennsylvania,  a  borough  of  Luzerne 
co.,  on  E.  &  W.  V.  R.R.  Pop.  (1890)  1,454. 

Ilul'llee,  n.  ( Bot .)  An  East  Indian  herb,  Curcuma 
lonya.  See  Curcuma. 

Hull,  William,  soldier,  was  born  in  Conn.,  in  1753. 
He  served  w  ith  distinction  in  command  of  a  body  of 
volunteers  during  the  Revolutionary  War,  aud  in  1805 
became  governor  of  Michigan  Territory.  In  1812  he 
was  given  the  chief  command  of  the  army  of  the  north¬ 
west,  and  in  the  same  year  surrendered  with  his  entire 
force  to  the  English  at  Detroit.  For  this  act  he  was 
tried  by  court-martial  and  sentenced  to  death — a  sen¬ 
tence  remitted  on  account  of  his  age  aud  past  services. 
Died  in  1825. 

H  ii  I  In  Un  loo.  n.  An  uproar;  noisy  confusion; 
tumult. 

Hul'lah.  John,  musical  professor,  and  originator  ot 
the  Touic-Sol-Fa  method  of  singing,  was  born  in  Worces¬ 
ter,  England,  in  1812 ;  successively  held  the  positions 
of  professor  of  Harmony  and  Vocal  Music  in  King’s 
College,  London,  conductor  of  the  orchestra  and  chorus 
in  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music,  and  Musical  Inspector 
of  the  schools  of  Great  Britain.  His  published  works 
include:  A  Grammar  of  Harmony;  A  Grammar  of  Coun¬ 
terpoint;  The  History  of  Modern  Music;  and  The  Tran¬ 
sition  Period  of  Musical  History  Died  in  1883. 

Hu'  man  ism.  n.  Human  nature  or  disposition; 
humanity. — Polite  learning ;  the  humanities. — A  system 
of  thought  in  which  human  interest  is  uppermost. 

Hunianita'rian,  n.  One  who  is  broadly  humane  in 
principle  and  action;  a  philanthrophist.  (See  also 
Section  I.) 

Hu  nianita'rianisni,  n.  Broad  philanthropy. 
(Now  more  generally  used  in  this  sense  than  in  the 
theological).  See  also  Section  I. 

Huni'bert  I.,  King  of  Italy,  born  March  14, 1844. 
In  1868  married  Marie  Marguerite,  Princess  of  Savoy ; 
served  with  credit  against  Austria  in  1866 ;  in  1870  dis¬ 
tinguished  himself  at  the  battle  of  Custozza.  After  the 
occupation  of  Rome  by  the  Italian  troops  in  1870, 
Priuce  Humbert  took  up  his  residence  in  that  city, 
then  made  the  capital  of  Italy.  He  succeeded  to  tlie 
throne  June  9,  1878,  on  the  death  of  his  father,  Victor 
Emanuel  (q.  v.).  His  courage  in  visiting  Naples  during 
the  cholera  epidemic  of  1884,  and  his  benevolence  to 
tlie  sufferers,  gained  him  great  commendation.  There 
have  been  two  attempts  to  assassinate  this  popular 
monarch,  the  first  in  1878  and  the  second  in  1897,  both 
proving  futile.  His  sou,  Victor  Emanuel  Ferdinand, 
Prince  of  Naples,  born  Nov.  11,  1869,  is  heir  to  the 
throne;  he  was  married,  Oct.  24, 1896,  to  the  Princess 
Helena,  born  Jan.  8, 1873,  the  fourth  daughter  of  Prince 
Nicholas  of  Moutenegro. 

H  uni' bohl  t,  in  Nebraska ,  a  city  of  Richardson  co.,  71 
m.  S.  E.  of  Lincoln,  on  B.  &  M.  R.  R.  R.  Has  a  saw 
mill,  several  flour  mills  and  a  cheese  factory.  Pop. 
(1897)  about  1,500. 

Hume,  Hamilton,  Australian  explorer,  was  born  at 
Paramatta,  New  South  Wales,  in  1814.  He  led  an  ex¬ 
pedition  across  the  Blue  Mountains,  and  accomplished 
the  first  journey  made  by  a  European  from  New  South 
Wales  to  Victoria,  discovering  the  river  which  bears 
his  name. 

Hiiin'estoii.  in  Iowa,  a  post-town  of  Wayne  co.,  73  m. 
S.  E.  of  Des  Moines,  on  the  C.,  B.  &  Q.,  the  H.  &  S.  and 
the  K.  &  W.  R.  Rs.  Has  manufactures  of  hydrants  and 
wood-turning  machinery.  Pop.  (1895)  720." 

Huin'phrey,  in  Nebraska,  a  post-village  of  Platte  co., 
25  m.  N.  of  Columbus,  on  F.,  E.  A  M.  V.  and  Union  Pacific 
R.  Rs.  Pop.  (1890)  691. 

Huin'phreys,  Andrew  Atkinson,  soldier  and  engi¬ 
neer,  was  born  in  Philadelphia,  on  Nov.  2,  1810;  grad¬ 
uated  from  West  Point  (1831)  and  served  with  the 
engineer  corps  in  Florida  and  the  Mississippi  Valley ; 
for  5  years  was  in  charge  of  the  Coast  Survey.  He 
reached  the  rank  of  major,  IT.  S.  A.,  in  1861 ;  the  follow¬ 
ing  year  was  made  brigadier-general  of  volunteers, 
and,  in  1864,  major-general.  He  was  eminent  as  an 
engineer,  and  achieved  distinction  also  in  action,  com¬ 
manding  a  division  at  Gettysburg  and  a  corps  before 
Petersburg.  After  the  war  he  became  chief  of  engi¬ 
neers,  U.  S.  A.,  with  the  rank  of  brigadier-general,  and 
retired  with  the  rank  of  brevet  major-general.  Died 
Dec.  27,  1883. 

Humphreys,  Milton  Wylie,  educator,  born  in 
Greenbrier  co.,  West  Va..  Sept.  15,  1844;  educated  at 
Washington  and  Lee  University,  Berlin  and  Leipsic; 
appointed  adjunct  professor  of  Languages  in  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Washington  and  Lee  (1869-75) ;  filled  the 
chair  of  Greek  at  Vanderbilt  University  (1875-83),  and 
of  Ancient  Languages  in  the  University  of  Texas  (1883- 
87) ;  professor  of  Greek  in  the  University  of  Virginia 
(1887) ;  American  editor  of  the  Rente  des  Revues;  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  American  Philological  Association.  Author 


of :  The  Clouds  of  Aristophanes ;  The  Antigone  of 
Sophocles,  &c. 

Hump'ty  Dump'ty,  n.  A  favorite  short  and 
portly-figured,  egg-shaped,  character  in  pantomimes; 
hence,  a  pantomime  in  which  this  character  appears. 

Hun'ilretl  weight,  n.  A  weight  avoirdupois  of  112 
pounds,  though  many  articles  are  now  sold  at  l(Xt 
pounds  for  a  hundredweight ;  aud  20  of  these  make 
the  “short”  ton  of  2,000  pounds. 

Hunt,  Henry  Jackson,  soldier,  was  born  in  Detroit, 
Mich.,  Sept.  14,  1819  ;  graduated  at  West  Point  (1839)  ; 
served  in  the  Mexican  and  Civil  Wars ;  was  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  artillery  of  the  army  of  the  Potomac 
from  1862  till  the  close  of  the  war,  reaching  the  rank  of 
brevet  major-general.  For  gallant  services  in  the  field 
he  was  subsequently  given  the  rank  of  major-general, 
U.  S.  A.  He  was  president  of  the  permanent  artillery 
board  for  the  army,  and  retired  in  1883.  From  1886 
until  his  death  he  was  governor  of  the  Soldiers’  Home 
at  Washington.  Died  Feb.  11,  1889. 

Hunt,  Richard  Morris,  architect,  born  in  Brattle- 
boro,  Vt.,  Oct.  28,  1828;  studied  at  the  Ecole  des  Beaux- 
Arts  in  Paris,  and  under  H.  M.  Lefuel.  He  was  em¬ 
ployed  upon  the  Pavilion  de  la  Bibliotheque,  Paris,  and 
other  structures.  In  1855  he  returned  to  the  U.  S.  and 
was  actively  engaged  in  his  profession,  as  architect  of 
the  Lenox  Library,  the  Divinity  College  building  at 
Yale,  the  Tribune  building.  New  York,  the  Naval  Ob¬ 
servatory  at  Washington,  the  Administration  building 
at  the  Columbian  Exposition  of  1893,  and  numerous 
other  public  and  private  buildings.  He  was  a  chevalier 
of  the  Legion  of  Honor,  and  a  corresponding  member 
of  the  French  Academy  of  Fine  Arts.  Died  July  31, 
1895. 

Hunt,  Saniiford,  clergyman,  was  born  at  Eden,  Erie 
co.,  N.  Y.,  April  1,  1825 ;  graduated  at  Allegheny  Col¬ 
lege,  Meadville,  Pa.  (1*47),  joined  the  old  Genesee 
Conference  of  the  M.  E.  church,  and  held  several 
appointments  as  presiding  elder,  showing  marked 
executive  and  financia1  ability  in  freeing  from  debt 
the  churches  under  his  charge.  He  was  elected  (1879) 
junior  agent,  and,  ten  years  later,  senior  agent,  of  the 
Methodist  Book  Concern,  in  New  York,  whose  busi¬ 
ness  and  property,  under  his  management,  were  widely 
extended.  Died  Feb.  10,  1896. 

Hunt,  W  ii.liam  Holman,  a  distinguished  painter  of  the 
Pre-Raphaelite  School,  was  born  in  London,  Eng.,  in  1826. 
The  Light  of  the  World,  The  Finding  of  the  Saviour  in  the 
Temple,  and  The  Festival  of  St.  Sivithin,  are  three  of  his 
most  masterly  efforts.  He  spent  much  time  in  the  East, 
where  he  made  studies  of  oriental  types  of  character  for 
his  religious  pictures.  He  is  highly  esteemed  by  the 
advocates  of  Pre-Raphaelite  art. 

Hunt,  William  Morris,  painter,  born  at  Brattleboro, 
Vt.,  March  31,  1824;  studied*  in  the  Dusseldbrf  Acad¬ 
emy,  under  Couture,  in  Paris,  and  in  the  fcrest  of 
Fontainebleau,  w'ith  Millet.  In  1855  he  returned  to  the 
U.  S.,  settling  at  Newport,  R  .1.,  but  subsequently  made 
his  home  in  Boston.  Died  Sept.  8,  1879. 

Hunt'  er,  David,  soldier,  was  born  in  Washington, 
1).  C.,  in  1802;  graduated  at  West  Point,  in  1822,  and 
became  a  colonel  in  the  regular  army  in  1861.  In  the 
same  year  he  was  appointed  major-general  of  volun¬ 
teers,  and  assigned  the  command  of  the  department  of 
Missouri.  In  the  year  following  he  was  placed  at  the 
head  of  the  forces  at  Port  Royal,  and  issued  an  unau- 
thoritative  order  freeing  all  the  slaves  within  the  limits 
of  his  department,  May,  1863.  Defeated  at  Lynchburg, 
June,  1864,  he  was  superseded  by  Gen.  Sheridan.  He 
was  twice  brevetted  for  gallant  services.  Died  in  1886. 

Hunter,  Robert  Mercer  Taliaferro,  statesman, 
was  born  in  Essex  co.,  Va.,  1809 ;  after  graduating  at 
the  University  of  the  State,  practiced  law1,  and  was 
elected  to  Congress  in  1837.  From  1839  till  1841  he  held 
the  position  of  Speaker,  supported  President  Polk’s  policy, 
and  was  the  originator  of  the  Warehousing  System. 
From  1847  till  1861  he  sat  in  the  U.  S.  Senate,  and  njion 
the  breaking  out  of  the  Civil  War  became  for  some 
months  Confederate  Secretary  of  State,  and  a  member 
of  the  Confederate  Senate.  At  the  time  of  his  death,  in 
1887,  he  held  a  small  office  under  the  IT.  S.  government. 

Hunter,  in  New  York ,  a  post-town  of  Greene  co. 

Hunt'ingburg,  in  Indiana,  a  city  of  Dubois  co.,  44 
m.  E.N.E.  of  Evansville,  on  L.,  E.  &  St.  L.  R.  R. ;  has 
flour,  lumber,  brick,  pottery  and  other  manufactures. 
Coal  mines  in  vicinity.  Pop.  (1890)  3,167. 

Huiitingdo'iiians,  n.  pi.  ( Ch.Hist .)  A  religious 
denomination,  called  also  “  Lady  Huntingdon’s  Connec¬ 
tion,”  founded  by  George  Whitefield,  assisted  by  the 
purse  and  influence  of  the  Countess  of  Huntingdon 
(1707-1792).  They  held  Calviuistic  views  and  separated 
from  Wesley,  whose  theology  was  Arminian.  At  the 
time  of  the  death  of  Lady  Huntingdon  there  were  64 
chapelsof  the  denomination.  Except  that  some  of  them 
use  a  part  of  the  English  liturgy,  they  are  scarcely  to  be 
distinguished  from  the  Cungregationalists. 

Hunt'ington,  Frederic  Dan,  ecclesiastic,  was  born 
at  Hadley,  Mass.,  May  28,  1819 ;  graduated  at  Amherst 
(1839),  aud  at  Cambridge  Divinity  School  (1842)  ;  be¬ 
came  a  Unitarian  minister,  and  had  charge  of  a  church 
in  Boston  (1842-55)  ;  when  he  was  appointed  Plummer 
professor  of  Christian  Morals  aud  preacher  to  Harvard 
University;  resigned  (I860),  joined  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  communion,  and  was  rector  of  Emmanuel 
Church,  Boston,  from  1864  until  his  elevation  (1869)  to 
the  episcopate  as  Bishop  of  Central  New  York.  He  is 
the  author  ot  Lessons  on  Parables ;  Human  Society; 
Helps  to  a  Holy  Lent,  &c ;  was  one  of  the  founders  of 
The  Church  Monthly,  Boston. 

Huntington.  Samuel,  an  American  patriot,  was  born 
at  Windham,  Conn.,  in  1732.  He  early  played  a  prom- 
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inent  part  in  the  resistance  to  English  aggression  in 
the  colonies,  and  in  1770,  as  a  member  of  the  Conti¬ 
nental  Congress,  signed  the  Declaration  of  Indepen¬ 
dence.  In  1779  lie  succeeded  Mr.  Jay  in  the  presidency 
of  the  Congress  of  the  Confederation,  and  later  became 
chief-justice  and  governor  of  his  native  State.  Died 
in  1790. 

Huntington.  William  Reed,  clergyman  and  author, 
horn  at  Lowell,  Mass.,  Sept.  20,  1838 ;  graduated  at 
Harvard  in  1859,  and  was  instructor  in  chemistry  there 
from  1859  to  1800;  ordained  in  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  (1800)  ;  assistant  rector  of  Emmanuel  Church, 
Boston  (1861—62) ;  rector  of  All  Saints,  Worcester, 
Mass.  (1862-63),  and  has  since  been  rector  of  Grace 
Church,  New  York  city.  lie  is  the  author  of  Popular 
Misconceptions  of  the  Episcopal  Church :  Questions  on  the 
Fourth  Gospel;'  The  Peace  of  the  Church,  Ac.  The  re¬ 
vision  of  the  American  Book  of  Common  Prayer  was 
largely  due  to  his  efforts. 

Huntington,  in  Arkansas,  a  post-town  of  Sebastian 
co  ,  120  ni.  N.W.  of  Little  Rock,  on  St.  L.  &  S.  E.  K.  I!. 
Pop.  (1890)  893. 

H  nntington,  in  Utah,  a  post-town  of  Emery  co.  Pop. 
(1890)  513. 

]I  ii n  1  ington,  in  West  Virginia,  a  city,  cap.  of  Cabell 
co.,  on  Ohio  river,  20  ui.  above  Irouton,  on  C.  &  0.  and 
0.  R.  R.  Rs. ;  has  manufactures  of  car-wheels,  lumber, 
glass,  cigars  and  iron  castings.  Coal,  iron,  lumber  and 
salt  are  shipped.  Pop.  (1897)  about  12,500. 
Huiit/sman’s-cup,  n.  ( Bot .)  The  pitcher-plant,  or 
side-saddle  flower,  Sarracenia  purpurea.  See  Sarra- 

CENIACE.E. 

H unt'siiiaii's-liorii.  n.  (Bot.)  The  trumpet-plant, 
Sarracenia  flava.  See  Sarraceniace.'E. 

Hunts'ville,  in  Utah,  a  post-village  of  Weber  co.;  has 
a  lumber  mill.  Pop.  (1897)  about  860. 

Hunt's  lT|»,  n.  The  beginning  of  the  hunt,  indicated 
by  the  cry,  “The  hunt’s  up.”— A  tune  played  on  the 
horn  early  in  the  morning  to  arouse  the  hunters; 
hence,  any  sound  that  awakens  or  disturbs. 

If u'on-pine,  n.  (Bot.)  See  Dacrydium. 

Hurl' Hurt,  William  Henry,  journalist,  born  in 
Charleston,  S.  C.,  July  3,  1827;  educated  at  Harvard 
College,  Divinity  School  and  Law  School,  and  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Berlin;  became  one  of  the  staff  of  Putnam's 
Magazine,  and  The  Albion  (1855),  of  the  New  York 
Times  (1857),  and  of  the  New  York  World  (1862);  was 
proprietor  of  the  Commercial  Advertiser  from  1864  to 
1867'  travelling  correspondent  for  the  New  Turk 
World  and  editor-in-chief  of  that  journal  from  1876 
to  1883;  resided  in  Europe  from  1883  until  l.is  death. 
Published  Gan  Eden;  Gen.  McClellan  and  the  Conduct 
of  the  War,  and  other  works.  Died  Sept.  4,  1895. 
Hurl'blit,  Stephen  Augustus,  soldier,  horn  at  Charles¬ 
ton,  S.C.  Nov.  29,  1815;  studied  law,  and  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  in  1837.  He  held  a  number  of  posts  in  the 
ministry  of  public  affairs.  During  the  Civil  War  he 
commanded  a  division  of  the  Federal  army  at  the  battle 
of  Pittsburg  Landing,  and  was  promoted  from  the  rank 
of  brigadier-general  to  that  of  major-general  of  volun¬ 
teers,  Sept.,  1862 ;  afterward  commanded  the  Sixteenth 
Army  Corps  and  the  Department  of  the  Gulf;  was 
appointed  minister  resident  to  Colombia  ( 1860—  <  — )  ; 
was  member  of  the  Forty-third  Congress.  He  was  sent 
as  minister  to  Peru  in  1881,  where  he  died,  March  28, 
1882 

Hurler,  in  Wisconsin,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Tron  co., 

4  m.  S.E.  of  Ashland,  on  C.  A  N.  W.  and  Wisconsin 
Central  R.Rs.  Iron  ore  and  lumber  are  largely  shipped. 
Pop.  (1895)  2,267.  .  ,  _  1la 

Hu  ron,  in  South  Dakota,  a  city.  cap.  of  Beadle  co.,  118 
miles  E.  of  Pierre,  on  C.  A  N .  W.  and  Gt.Nor  R.  Rs. 
Here  are  the  large  machine  shops  of  C.  A  N.  W.  It.  it. 
It  has  manufactories  of  carriages,  wagons,  ornamental 
wood-work,  flour,  bricks,  &c.  Pop.  (1895)  2,514. 
Huro'nian  Formation.  ( Geol .)  A  geological 
division  of  the  Azoic  rocks  of  America,  later  than  the 
Laurentiau  and  older  than  the  Cambrian  strata.  Its 
rocks,  consisting  of  sandstones,  conglomerates,  shales 
and  limestones,  with  imbedded  igneous  rocks,  were  fiist 
observed  in  1858,  on  the  north  shore  of  Lake  Huron, 
and  were  held  to  he  later  than  the  Laurentian  granites 
and  gneisses  from  resting  unconformably  upon  them. 
Rocks  of  seemingly  the  same  age  have  since  been  dis¬ 
covered  elsewhere,  and  the  term  has  been  used  to  indi¬ 
cate  certain  dark-colored  rocks  in  all  parts  of  the 
earth  Extended  study  of  the  pre-Cambrian  strata  has 
led  to  the  use  of  the  term  Algonkian,  which  is  em¬ 
ployed  to  embrace  all  rocks  between  the  Laurentian 
and  the  Cambrian,  including  those  originally  described  , 
ns  Hessonian.  See  Geology.  ,  i 

Hur'rirnne  Beck,  n.  The  upper  deck  above  the 
cabins  of  an  American  river  or  lake  steamboat.  A 
raised  platform  on  an  ocean  steamer,  from  side  to  side 
amidships  ;  a  station  for  the  commanding  officer. 
Hurst.  John  Fletcher,  ecclesiastic  and  author,  was 
hi.rn  near  Salem,  ML,  Aug.  17  1834;  graduated  at 
Dickinson  College  (1854) ;  studied  theology  in  * 
verities  of  Halle  and  Heidelberg  In  18o8  joined  the 
Newark  conference  of  the  M  E.  church.  He  was 
president  of  Drew  Theological  Seminary  (1873  80), 
elected  bishop  in  1880  and  Chancellor  of  the  American 
University  in  1891.  Among  his  numerous  contributions 
to  literature  are  :  History  of  Rationalism  ;  Outline  of  Bible 
History;  Life  and  Literature  m  the  fatherland ,  Indika, 
The  Country  and  People  of  India  and  Ceylon,  Short  Hi. 
torn  of  The  Christian  Church.  He  has  also  made  set  era] 
translations,  including  Hagenbach  s  History  of  tl  e 
Church  in  the  Eighteenth  and  Nineteenth  Centuries  and  is 
generally  accepted  as  the  historian,  par  excellence,  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  church. 


1 1  Iiscli  ( hoosh ),  a  town  of  Roumania,  capital  of  a  dis¬ 
trict  of  same  name  in  Moldavia,  on  an  affluent  ot  the 
Pruth,  40  m.  S.  E.  of  Jassy.  Pop.  (1897)  18, 500. 

II  list  is  lord,  in  Wisconsin,  a  post-village  of  Dodge  co. 
Pop.  (1897)  about  600. 

Ilus'tler  (t  silent),  n.  (Colloq.)  A  person  of  extra¬ 
ordinary  activity  and  energy ;  an  aggressive  and  efficient 
worker. 

Hutch'inson,  Thomas  Joseph,  an  English  explorer 
and  author,  born  1820.  The  leading  experiences  of  his 
career  may  he  gathered  from  the  titles  of  the  following 
of  his  works;  Narrative  of  the  Niger,  Tchadda,  and  Binue 
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Exploration  in  Western  Africa  (1855) ;  Ten  Years  Wander 
inas  anwn 1 1  the  Ethiopians  (1801)  ;  Buenos  Ayres  and 
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Argentine  ‘Gleanings ;  The  Parana  and  the  Paraguayan 
War  (1868). 

Hutchinson,  in  Kansas,  a  city,  cap.  of  Reno  co.,  4o 
m.  N.  W.  of  Wichita,  on  A.,  T.  A  S.  be.  C.,  R.  I.  A  P., 
H.  <fc  S.,  and  Mo.  Pac.  R.  Rs.  Here  is  a  vein  of  rock-salt 
300  feet  thick,  which  is  worked  by  several  companies, 
with  a  production  of  5,700  barrels  daily.  Has  flour  mills, 
a  large  pork -packing  establishment,  Ac.  The  State  In¬ 
dustrial  Reformatory  is  situated  here.  Pop.  (1895)  8,515. 

Hutchinson,  in  Texas,  a  N.  W.  co. ;  area,  900  sq.  m. 
It  is  intersected  by  t lie  Canadian  river.  Unorganized. 

Hutton.  Frederick  Remsen,  mechanical  engineer, 
was  horn  in  New  York  city,  May  28, 1853 ;  educated  at 
Columbia  College  and  School  of  Mines;  became  an 
assistant  in  the  college,  and  through  successive  promo¬ 
tions  was  made  professor  of  Mechanical  Engineering  in 
the  School  of  Mines  in  1891. 

Hutton.  Lawrence,  author  and  journalist,  was  born 
in  New  York  city,  Aug.  8,  1843.  He  followed  a  mer¬ 
cantile  career  for  some  years;  became  interested  in  the 
stage,  and  was  made  dramatic  critic  of  the  New  York 
Evening  Mail;  edited  the  American  Actor  series,  and  is 
the  author  of  Plays  and.  Players ;  also  Literary  Landmarks 
of  London,  and  Literary  Landmarks  oj  Edinburgh.  He 
lias  edited  “Literary  Notes  ”  in  Harper's  Magazine  since 
1886. 

Hutton.  William  Rich,  civil  engineer,  was  born  at 
Washington,  D.  0.,  March  21,  1826;  educated  in  pri¬ 
vate  schools  in  Washington ;  was  consulting  engineer 
on  the  new  aqueduct  of  New  York  city,  the  Colorado 
Midland  Railway,  and  the  “  Washington  bridge”  over 
tlie  Harlem  river.  He  is  a  member  of  the  U.  S.  Board 
of  Engineers  on  obstructions  in  the  Columbia  river, 
and  of  the  Society  of  Civil  Engineers  of  France. 

Hux'ley,  Thomas  Henry,  an  eminent  biologist,  born 
at  Faling,  Middlesex  co.,  Eng.,  May  4,  1825.  He  grad¬ 
uated  with  honors  from  the  University  of  London  in 
1S45;  served  in  the  royal  navy  as  assistant  surgeon, 
(1846-53),  sailing  round  the  world  in  H.  M.  S.  Rattle¬ 
snake,  during  which  he  made  valuable  observations 
which  he  communicated  to  the  Royal  Society,  of  which 
lie  was  made  a  Fellow  in  1851.  In  1854  he  became  pro¬ 
fessor  of  Natural  History  in  the  School  of  Mines;  from 
1863  to  1869  served  as  Hunterian  professor  in  the  Royal 
College  of  Surgeons;  was  president  of  the  Geological 


and  Ethnological 


ical  Societies  (1869-70) ;  on  the  I 
School  Board  (1870-72) ;  secretary  of  the  Royal  Society,  j 
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(1872) ;  lord  rector  of  the  University  of  Aberdeen  (18  <  2) ; 
president  of  the  Royal  Society  (1883) ;  served  twice  as 
Fullerian  professor  in  the  Royal  Institution,  and  was . 
a  privy  councillor  in  1893.  For  many  years  Professor 
H.  was'  an  incessant  and  highly  able  worker  in  biologi¬ 
cal  science,  his  researches  leading  to  results  that  gave 
him  a  standing  in  the  most  exalted  class  of  scientists. 
He  was  principally  distinguished  for  his  studies  in 
comparative  anatomy  and  the  systematic  arrangement 
of  organic  beings,  proposing  radical  changes  in  the 
existing  systems,  and  pointing  out  some  striking  homol¬ 
ogies  in  animal  development.  The  Darwinian  theory 
was  quickly  accepted  and  richly  illustrated  by  him, 
while  among  his  views,  which  have  attracted  general 
attention,  are  his  theory  of  protoplasm,  and  his  hypoth¬ 
esis  that  the  actions  of  animals  and  man,  while  seem¬ 
ingly  voluntary,  are  really  automatic,  being  independent 
of  any  faculty  like  that  known  as  the  will.  Professor 
Huxley’s  reputation  rests,  in  considerable  measure,  on 
his  fluency  and  lucidity  as  a  writer;  his  skill  in  express- 
the  conclusions  of  science  in  simple  language 
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having  brought  his  works  into  wide  circulation  among 
unscientific  people.  His  principal  works-on  science  are; 
Man's  Place  in  Nature  (1863);  Lectures  on  Comparative 
Anatomy  (1864);  Introduction  to  the  Classification  of 
Animals  (1869)  ;  Anatomy  of  the  Vertebrate  Animals  and 
Anatomy  of  the  Invertebrate  Animals,  two  treatises  that 
have  gone  through  a  number  of  editions;  The  Oceanic 
Hydrozoa,  and  numerous  papers  of  high  scientific  value. 
Aside  from  his  scientific  writings  lie  interested  himself 
in  educational  questions,  and  published  several  works 
on  topics  of  a  philosophic  and  general  character,  in¬ 
cludin'’"  Lay  Sermons  :  Critiques  and  Addresses ;  Physi¬ 
ography;  Science  and  Culture,  Ac.  He  engaged  in  a 
literary  controversy  with  Gladstone  upon  questions 
concerning  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  which  he  handled 
with  a  controversial  skill  and  a  keenness  in  deduction 
that  attracted  wide  attention,  proving  himself,  in  the 
opinion  of  scientific  thinkers,  far  superior  to  his  antag¬ 
onist  in  the  powers  of  logic  and  epigrammatic  force  of 
language.  In  addition  to  the  several  positions  named, 
H.  held  various  others;  received  the  Wollaston  medal 
from  the  Geological  Society,  the  Copley  medal  from  the 
Royal  Society,  the  gold  medal  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
New  South  Wales,  tlie  Swedish  Order  of  the  Pole-Star, 
membership  in  many  foreign  societies,  and  honorary 
degrees  from  various  universities.  Died  at  Eastbourne, 
June  29, 1895.  . 

No  scientific  writer  of  modern  times  acquired  a  more 
wide  spread  reputation  or  greater  influence  over  the 


progress  of  thought  than  Prof.  H.  This  reputation  is 
due  alike  to  tlie  breadth  of  the  field  covered  by  his 
researches,  his  extensive  knowledge,  clear,  incisive  and 
brilliant  literary  style,  and  outspoken  advocacy  of  cer¬ 
tain  radical  and  startling  doctrines,  which  brought  his 
name  into  notice  in  all  ranks  of  society.  One  of  those 
is  that  in  which,  springing  boldly’  to  the  ultimate  out¬ 
come  of  the  Darwinian  theory,  he  advocated  the  de¬ 
scent  of  man  from  the  apes.  Another — advanced  in 
his  Physical  Basis  of  Life — combatted  the  prevailing 
idea  that  life  is  a  principle  distinct  from  organization, 
and  held  that  it  is  but  the  outcome  of  the  physical 
qualities  of  protoplasm,  an  organic  substance  existing 
in  every  part  of  every  organism  and  on  which  all 
manifestations  of  vitality  directly  depend.  A  still  more 
startling  doctrine,  above  mentioned,  and  advocated 
before  the  British  Association  at  its  meeting  at  Belfast 
in  1874,  maintained,  as  a  result  of  the  phenomena  of 
certain  cases  of  brain  injury  and  disease,  that  the 
seeming  voluntary  actions  of  animals,  and  even  of  man, 
are  really  automatic,  being  not  only  Independent  of  the 
assumed  faculty  of  the  will,  but  even  to  some  extent  of 
consciousness.  It  embraced  the  definite  declaration 
that  an  animal  is  a  machine,  wound  up,  like  a  highly 
complex  clock,  to  run  for  a  certain  period,  and  that 
consciousness  is  a  side-product  of  its  activities,  and  one 
which  lias  no  actual  controlling  influence  over  these 
activities.  Aside  from  these  hypothetical  views  and 
from  his  strong  tendency  to  generalization.  Prof.  H. 
was  one  of  the  most  exact  and  indefatigable  of  scientists, 
his  researches  covering  tlie  fields  of  comparative 
anatomy,  morphology,  physiology,  embryology,  paleon¬ 
tology,  physiography,  and  others,  and  leading  him  to 
many  valuable  generalizations  in  the  affinities  and 
classification  of  animals.  He  first  removed  the  Echi- 
noderm  class  of  animals  from  the  Radiates,  and  proved 
their  affinity  to  the  Vermes;  and  he  made  important 
additions  to  our  knowledge  of  the  morphology  of  the 
Mollusca  and  the  Anthropoda.  He  was  equally  sug¬ 
gestive  and  happy  in  his  dealings  with  the  class  of 
Vertebrate  animals,  arid  foresaw,  with  a  prophetic 
inspiration,  the  derivation  of  the  birds  from  the  reptiles, 
and  the  ancestry  of  the  horse — conceptions  which  have 
been  amply  verified  in  tlie  discovery’  of  the  Dinosaurian 
reptiles  arid  the  toothed  birds,  and  of  the  Tertiary  pro¬ 
genitors  of  the  hoise.  His  similar  conception  of  the 
close  affinity  of  the  batrachia  and  the  fishes  was  shown 
in  his  bringing  them  together  in  the  single  class 
Ichthyopsida.  He  had,  indeed,  a  remarkably  clear  dis¬ 
cernment  of  the  laws  and  affinities  of  organic  nature, 
and  had  the  high  honor  of  scarcely  making  a  mistake 
in  his  numerous  scientific  deductions.  In  addition  ho 
accomplished  the  difficult  task  of  rendering  intelligible 
to  educated  people  generally  some  of  the  most  difficult 
of  the  problems  of  science.*  In  his  controversial  writ¬ 
ings  he  displayed  a  fluency,  fine  powers  of  reasoning 
and  keenness  of  sarcasm  that  made  them  at  once  enjoy¬ 
able  and  convincing  to  readers,  and  added  greatly  to  his 
reputation  as  a  writer  of  unusual  ability.  As  a  public 
speaker  he  was  quiet,  fluent,  and  almost  colloquial  in 
manner,  and  gained  a  strong  influence  over  his  hearers 
and  students.  In  his  later  years  impaired  health,  due 
to  his  arduous  labors,  forced  him  to  resign  many  of  his 
positions,  in  lieu  of  which  a  pension  was  granted  him 
by  the  government. 

Hy  att,  Alpheus,  naturalist,  was  horn  in  Washington, 
D.  C.,  April  5,  1838,  educated  at  Yale  and  the  Law¬ 
rence  Scientific  School,  graduating  B.S.  from  the  latter 
in  1862;  was  one  of  the  curators  of  Essex  Institute  and 
Peabody  Academy  of  Science;  custodian  of  tlie  Boston 
Society  of  Natural  History  (1870),  and  curator  of  the 
same  (1881).  He  is  a  member  of  most  scientific  socie¬ 
ties  in  the  U.  S. ;  has  made  a  special  study  of  the  fossil 
Cephalopoda,  and  his  theories  in  regard  to  their  evolu¬ 
tion  are  of  great  value.  His  works  include:  Fresh¬ 
water  Polyzoa ;  Genera  of  Fossil  Cephalopocls ;  Larval 
Theory  of  the  Origin  of  Cellular  Tissue ;  Genesis  of  the 
Ariciadse.  His  revision  of  the  North  American  Porifera 
is  the  first  and  only  monograph  upon  American 
sponges.  Besides  his  scientific  papers,  he  has  published 
a  series  of  small  books,  Guides  to  Science-teaching,  for 
use  in  the  puplic  schools. 

Hyde,  in  South  Dakota,  a  central  county  ;  area,  850  sq.  m. 
It  is  bounded  on  the  S.W.  by  the  Missouri  river.  Sur¬ 
face,  undulating ;  soil,  fertile  and  well  watered.  Prod., 
corn,  wheat,  oats,  barley,  flax,  potatoes.  Cap.  Highmore. 
Pop.  (1895)  1,333. 

Hydras' tin,  n.  ( Chem .)  See  Hydrastis. 
Hydrau'lic  Crane.  (Mech.)  A  lifting  device  em¬ 
ploying  the  hydrostatic  press  iu  connection  with  cranes, 
derricks,  Ac.  ‘  It  consists  of  a  vertical  cylinder  within 
which  works  a  plunger  or  piston,  moved  bv  water  pres¬ 
sure,  which,  in  case  of  heavy  loads,  may  he  increased  to 
2,000  or  3,000  pounds  per  square  inch.  The  water  is 
kept  under  maximum  pressure  in  an  accumulator  by 
the  aid  of  steam  pumps,  tlie  supply  being  controlled  by 
a  cock  at  the  entrance  to  the  cylinder.  Such  cranes 
can  he  so  constructed  as  to  lift  and  lower  ponderous 
w  eights  rapidly  and  easily,  and  may  be  made  to  swing 
round  in  a  complete  circle,  so  as  to  cover  a  wide  area. 
They  are  particularly  useful  in  foundries  and  steel 
works,  in  loading  and  unloading  ships  and  railroad  cars, 
Ac.,  the  machinery  required  being  much  simpler  and 
less  cumbrous  than  in  the  ease  of  cranes  worked  by 
steam  power. 

Hydraulic  En'gine.  An  engine  operated  by  water 
pressure.  The  simplest  and  easiest  method  of  using 
water  as  a  source  of  pow  er  is  by  the  aid  of  the  water- 
wheel  ;  but  occasionally  it  is  more  advantageous  to  use  it 
i  u  the  same  way  as  steam  and  hot  air  are  used,  to  move  a 
piston  in  a  cylinder.  In  addition  to  the  use  of  com- 
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pressed  water  in  the  hydraulic  crane  (<;.  ».),  it  has  also ! 
been  employed  in  the  drainage  of  mines.  In  the  great 
water-engine  used  in  the  mines  of  liuelgoat,  Brittany, 
often  described,  the  water  is  brought  from  a  source  37U 
feet  above  the  engine  level.  The  engine  makes  a  stroke 
over  eight  feet  in  length,  5%  times  a  minute,  and  acts 
directly  on  the  piston  of  the  pump  which  draws  the 
water  front  the  mines.  A  very  ingenious  method  is 
employed  by  which  the  water  pressure  is  automatically 
decreased  near  the  end  of  the  stroke,  to  prevent  the 
shock  that  would  arise  from  the  continuance  of  the  full 
pressure  throughout.  Many  smaller  hydraulic  engines 
have  been  devised,  for  use  in  ordinary  industries,  the 
most  important  of  these  being  the  Ramsbottom  engine, 
an  English  invention.  This  is  a  high-pressure  oscillat¬ 
ing  engine,  with  two  cylinders,  which  operate  the  same 
working  shaft  by  means  of  two  cranks  at  right  angles 
to  each  other.  The  water  is  admitted  in  such  a  way  as 
to  increase  in  pressure  from  the  beginning  to  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  stroke  and  then  to  decrease  to  the  end. 
Very  careful  adjustment  is  necessary,  so  that  the  valves 
shall  reach  their  complete  closure  at  the  moment  of  the 
completion  of  the  stroke,  in  order  to  avoid  the  danger 
of  hydraulic  shocks.  In  case  this  should  not  be  fully 
performed,  some  provision  against  injurious  effects  is 
necessary ;  and  this  is  obtained  by  the  use  of  air- 
chambers  and  relief  valves.  The  latter  open  a  back¬ 
ward  communication  between  the  cylinder  and  the 
driving  column,  and  serve,  in  case  of  an  obstruction  to 
the  discharge,  to  equilibrate  the  pressure  on  the  two 
sides  of  the  piston.  Engines  of  this  model  have  been 
used  for  various  industries,  such  as  operating  printing 
presses,  circular  saws,  lathes,  <&c.,  as  well  as  for  foundry 
cranes  and  other  machinery.  Their  simplicity  and 
neatness  make  them  very  suitable  in  cases  where  light 
motors  are  demanded,  and  where  a  head  of  water  for 
working  them  can  be  easily  obtained.  A  natural 
head  of  water  is  not  generally  available,  and  a  reser¬ 
voir  of  water  pumped  in  under  heavy  pressure  is 
frequently  employed.  For  light  industries  this  is  not 
necessary,  a  city  water  supply  usually  furnishing 
water  at  sufflcieut  pressure  for  the  purpose.  The 
hydraulic  engine  has  the  advantages  of  simplicity,  com¬ 
pactness,  cleanliness,  immediate  readiness  for  work, 
safety  and  economy  while  in  operation,  ana  complete 
cessation  of  expenditure  while  at  rest.  In  its  operation 
water  under  pressure  is  admitted  by  valves  under  the| 
piston,  which  it  lifts.  At  the  end  of  the  stroke  the 
supply-valve  is  closed,  the  exhaust-valve  opened,  and 
the  piston  forces  the  water  out  on  its  return  stroke, 
and  so  on  successively. 

Hydraulic  iHin'ing.  A  method  of  mining  coal  by 
a  hydraulic  process  has  been  recently  introduced,  in 
which  the  coal  is  undercut  as  usual  and  a  blasting  hole 
drilled.  In  this  is  placed  a  tightly-fitting  steel  cart¬ 
ridge  about  18  inches  long  and  3  inches  diameter. 
Water  under  pressure  is  forced  into  this  by  a  small  but 
powerful  haud-pump.  The  pressure  causes  the  cart¬ 
ridge  to  expand  and  crack  the  coal,  dislodging  it  with¬ 
out  the  shock  and  shattering  of  a  blast,  and  without 
danger  of  ignition  of  dust  or  gases.  Its  successful 
employment  will  greatly  reduce  the  danger  of  mining 
operations. 

Hydraulic  Mor'tar.  A  cement  which  sets  undei 
water.  See  Cements. 

Hydro-extract'or,  a.  (Mech.)  An  apparatus  for 
removing  liquids  or  moisture  from  yarns  or  cloths  in 
the  process  of  manufacture.  The  main  feature  or  prin¬ 
ciple  of  the  machine  is  extremely  simple,  consisting 
merely  of  a  circular,  open  wire-basket,  in  which  the 
wet  cloths  are  placed  as  uniformly  as  possible,  and 
which  is  then  made  to  revolve  with  such  rapidity  that 
the  moisture  is  thrown  out  by  the  centrifugal  force 
through  the  interstices  of  the  basket.  As  the  vis  inertia; 
prevents  the  instant  communication  of  a  sufficient 
velocity  to  the  basket  loaded  with  heavy  goods,  various 
expedients  have  been  resorted  to,  to  make  communi¬ 
cated  velocity  progressive.  The  contrivances  for  this 
purpose  were  originally  very  complicated ;  but  the 
arrangement  shown  in  the  annexed  engraving,  which 
is  an  exterior  view  of  the  machine  and  the  driving 
apparatus,  is  much  more  simple,  and  perfectly  effect¬ 
ive.  The  whole  machine  rests  on  two  square  bed¬ 
stones  ;  the  outside  of  the  case,  or  tub,  is  only  shown 
in  the  figure,  within  which  the  wire  basket,  open  at 
the  top  for  the  Reception  of  the  goods,  revolves  on  a 
vertical  shaft;  to  this  shaft  motion  is  communicated 
from  the  horizontal  shaft  beneath  the  tub  by  means  of 
bevel-gears.  On  the  extremity  of  this  horizontal  shaft 
is  fixed  the  driving  pulley,  as  shown  in  the  figure. 
This  pulley  is  of  the  form  usually  employed  on  small 
tilt- or  trip-hammers;  a  belt  passing  around  this  pulley, 
and  continually  moving,  communicates  motion  to  the 
pulley  whenever  a  binder  brings  the  belt  in  close  con¬ 
tact  with  its  periphery.  The  binder  is  attached  to  the 
extremities  of  an  oscillating  frame,  suspended  from  the 
top  of  the  tub,  |as  shown  in  the  figure.  The  binder 


presses  against  the  belt,  so  as  to  communicate  motion 
to  the  pulley.  To  stop  the  motion,  the  upper  end  of 
the  oscillating  binder-frame  is  pressed  down  by  a 
handle;  the  binder  relieves  the  belt,  and  a  rope 
attached  to  the  periphery  of  a  small  pulley  on  the 
binder-frame,  passing  over  a  pulley  fixed  on  the  hori¬ 
zontal  driving-shaft,  and  fastened  at  the  other  end  to 
the  bottom  of  the  tub,  acts  as  a  friction-brake  to  retard 
the  motion  of  the  tub  and,  consequently,  of  the  basket. 
To  keep  the  binder-frame  in  extreme  positions,  a  mov¬ 
able  weight  is  placed  on  the  handle-rod  at  the  top  of 
the  frame,  which  slides  from  one  end  to  the  other  of 
the  rod,  as  the  binder  is  raised  or  depressed.  The 
basket  in  this  machine  is  about  3%  feet  in  diameter, 
and  in  full  action  is  capable  of  making  800  revolutions 


Fig.  2935. — hydro-extractor. 

per  minute.  The  driving  belt  should  be  about  8  inches 
wide,  the  driving  pulley  18  inches  in  diameter.  The 
principle  involved  in  the  hydro-extractor  is  not  confined 
to  the  drying  of  yarns  and  cloths,  but  has  various  other 
applications,  its  great  utility  being  in  thegreat  rapidity 
with  which  the  drying  process  is  accomplished.  It  is 
of  use  also  for  such  purposes  as  the  removal  of  honey 
from  the  comb  without  injury  to  the  structure  of  the 
latter,  and  other  separations  of  fluid  from  solid  sub¬ 
stances. 

If ,Y<1  rol'ysis,  n.  [Gr.  hydor,  water,  and  lysis,  loos¬ 
ing.]  ( Chern .)  The  chemical  decomposition  of  a  com¬ 
pound  which  takes  place  when  water  is  absorbed  by  it 
and  new  compounds  are  formed. 

Hydromechanics.  A  term  adopted  by  several 
modern  scientists  to  designate  that  branch  of  natural 
philosophy  which  is  treated  in  this  work  under  the 
name  of  Hydrodynamics  (q.v.). 

Hyetoniet'rog'rapli,  n.  An  automatic  rain-gauge 
which  registers  the  amount  of  the  rain-fall  during  suc¬ 
cessive  periods. 

If  yiiie'nitllll.  n.  [Gr.  hymen  ion,  dimin.  of  hymen, 
membrane.]  (Ghem.)  The  fructifying  surface  in  fungi, 
in  which  the  spores  are  naked  ;  the  parts  in  which  the 
spores  immediately  lie. 

Ilyninol'og'y.  ti.  The  art  of  sacred  lyric  poetry;  a 
lyrical  expression  of  religious  feeling,  celebrating, 
directly  or  indirectly,  some  object  of  worship.  Hymns 
are  among  the  earliest  extant  examples  of  literature, 
having  come  down  to  us  from  remote  times  in  the 
Hindu  Vedas,  the  Babylonian  literary  remains,  and  the 
literature  of  ancient  Egypt;  while  of  the  hymns  of 
antiquity  the  Jewish  psalms  are  the  best  known  and 
most  cherished.  The  Greek  hymns  were  in  honor  of 
the  deities  of  mythology  and  were  sung  at  festivals. 
The  hymuology  of  the  Christian  era  had  its  great 
originator  in  Ambrose  (died  397),  who  founded  a  school 
of  hymn  writers  whose  productions  were  marked  by  a 
severe  simplicity,  causing  them  to  appear  to  many  hard 
and  dry.  More  glowing  strains  arose  from  later  writers, 
and  after  the  Reformation  an  active  school  of  Protestant 
hymnology  arose,  which  yielded  many  productions  of 
great  worth.  Isaac  Watts  may  properly  be  looked  upon 
as  the  father  of  English  hymnology,  which  has  con¬ 
tinued  to  develop  through  two  centuries ;  and  at  the 
present  day  hymns  of  much  excellence  are  frequently 
produced,  while  new  hymnals,  made  up  largely  of  fresh 
material,  are  constantly  appearing.  Among  the  most 
complete  works  on  this  subject  is  Julian’s  Fictionary  of 
Hymnology  (1892). 


Ilynd'man,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-borough  of  Bed¬ 
ford  co.,  23  m.  S.W.  of  Bedford,  on  B.  &  0.  and  Peuna. 
R.  Rs. ;  has  flour  mills,  a  tannery,  fire-brick,  and  hard¬ 
wood  furniture  factories,  and  several  small  lime-kilns. 
It  is  located  in  the  midst  of  a  mountainous  region  of 
rugged  natural  beauty.  Pop.  (1897)  1,220. 

Hyper' thesis,  n.  [Gr.]  ( Philol .)  The  transposi¬ 

tion  of  a  letter  from  one  syllable  to  another. 

Hy pher'esis,  ».  [Gr.  hyphairesis.]  (Philol.)  The 
takiug  away  or  omission  of  a  letter  or  syllable. 

Hypob'ole,  n.  [Gr.]  (Rhet.)  A  figure  in  which 
several  things  which  seem  to  be  opposed  to  the  argu¬ 
ment  are  mentioned,  each  of  them  being  then  refuted 
in  turn. 

Hypochre'ris,  ».  (But.)  A  genus  of  European 
plants,  order  Asteracete.  H.  radiata,  or  Long-rooted 
Cat’s-ear,  is  extremely  common  in  meadows  and  pas¬ 
tures.  Its  leaves  are  all  radical ;  and,  spread  on  the 
ground,  resemble  in  form  those  of  the  dandelion,  but  are 
rough  ;  the  stem  is  branched ;  the  flowers  not  unlike 
those  of  the  dandelion,  but  smaller.  Cattle  eat  this 
plant  readily,  and  its  abundance  is  not  deemed  injuri¬ 
ous  to  pasture  or  fodder. 

Hypoelllo'rite,  n.  [Gr.  hypochloros,  greenish.] 
(Min.)  A  brittle,  green  mineral,  found  with  native 
bismuth  and  cobalt  ores  in  various  mines  in  Saxony 
It  contains  silica,  alumina,  oxides  of  bismuth  and  iron 
and  phosphoric  acid. 

1 1, V  poo  III  o' roils  Acid,  n.  (Chem.)  An  acid 
formed  by  pouring  a  current  of  perfectly  dry  chlorine 
through  a  tube  filled  with  well-dried  oxide  of  mercury 
procured  by  precipitation  from  a  solution  of  corrosive 
sublimate  by  means  of  potash.  H.  A.  is  produced, 
which  may  be  collected,  as  a  deep-red  liquid,  in  a 
receiver  kept  cool  by  a  mixture  of  ice  and  salt.  It 
boils  at  about  68°,  emitting  a  vapor  of  a  deeper  color 
than  chlorine.  It  is  easily  decomposed  with  explosive 
violence  by  the  mere  heat  of  the  hand.  Water  dissolves 
200  times  its  bulk  of  H.  A.,  forming  a  pale-yellow  solu¬ 
tion.  When  concentrated  it  is  easily  decomposed,  the 
action  of  light  being  sufficient  to  eliminate  chlorine 
from  the  compound.  With  bases  it  forms  the  hypo¬ 
chlorites,  which  are  possessed  of  powerful  bleaching 
properties ;  in  fact,  it  is  now  the  generally  received 
opinion  that  the  chloride  of  lime  owes  its  bleaching 
power  to  a  certain  portion  of  hypochlorite  of  lime 
which  it  contains.  Equiv.,  43’5.  Sp.  gr.,  2.977.  Combin¬ 
ing  volume,  2.  Form.,  IICIO. 

Hypoolion'llriiim,  ».  [Lat.  from  Gr.hypochondrion, 
from  hypo,  and  chondros,  a  cartilage.]  (Anal.)  The 
name  given  to  each  lateral  and  superior  region  of  the 
abdomen,  from  its  being  bounded  by  the  cartilaginous 
margin  of  the  false  ribs,  which  forms  the  base  of  the 
chest. 

Hyp'ocist,  n.  ( Bot .)  See  Cytinaceje. 

Hypoiler'mies.  Medicines  administered  by  being 
forced  under  the  skin  by  aid  of  a  hollow  needle 
attached  to  a  syringe.  The  first  employment  of  the 
hypodermic  method  was  by  Dr.  Wood,  of  Edinburgh, 
in  1843,  who  injected  a  solution  of  morphine  through 
the  skin.  The  method  was  soon  followed  by  others, 
and  its  employment  has  become  general  in  suitable 
cases.  In  hypodermic  injection  the  medicament  is 
drawn  into  the  syringe,  filling  it  sufficiently  to  drive 
out  all  the  air.  The  needle  is  then  attached,  and  its 
point  driven  well  through  the  skin,  so  that  it  may 
reach  the  loose  connective  tissue  beneath,  into  which 
it  is  desired  that  the  liquid  shall  pass.  The  needle 
should  be  quickly  inserted,  as  this  gives  less  pain,  but 
the  injection  should  be  slowly  made.  It  is  generally 
given  in  the  arm  or  the  thigh,  and  care  is  taken  to 
avoid  veins,  lest  the  drug  should  be  carried  directly  to 
the  heart,  within  which  organ  it  might  cause  mischief. 
Antiseptic  measures  are  necessary,  there  being  no  dan¬ 
ger  of  abscesses  from  ordinary  injections  if  this  is  prop¬ 
erly  attended  to.  The  quantity  of  medicine  used  in  this 
manner  is  about  one-quarter  or  one-half  of  that  taken 
by  the  mouth.  The  advantage  lies  in  the  rapid  absorp¬ 
tion  of  the  drug  in  case  of  a  necessity  for  immediate 
action. 

Hypoph'ora,  n.  [Gr.]  ( Rhet .)  The  forestalling 

of  an  argument  or  objection  likely  to  be  used  by  an 
opponent  in  debate. 

Hypozenx'is,  n.  [Gr.]  (Uhet.)  The  use  of  a  verb 
with  each  subject  in  successive  clauses. 

Hypsotll'eter,  n.  [Gr.  hypsos,  height,  metron,  meas¬ 
ure.]  An  instrument  for  measuring  heights  by  observ¬ 
ing  differences  in  barometric  pressures  at  different 
altitudes;  specifically,  an  instrument  for  determining 
altitudes  by  observation  of  the  boiling-points  of  water. 

Hystere'sis.  n.  See  Electricai,  Nomenclature. 

Hysteron-prot'eron,  n.  [Gr.  the  latter  first.] 
(Rhet.)  A  figure  of  speech  in  which  that  word  or  clause 
which  should  properly  come  last  is  placed  first ;  as,  valet 
atque  visit,  he  is  well  and  lives. — An  inversion  of  the 
logical  order,  in  which  the  conclusion  is  put  before  the 
premises  or  the  thing  proved  before  the  evidence. 
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I  is  the  ninth  letter  and  third  vowel  of  the  English 
language,  derived  from  the  Greek  and  Latin.  It  is 
pronounced  hy  throwing  the  breath,  as  it  issues 
from  the  larynx,  suddenly  against  the  palate,  with  a 
slight  hollowing  of  the  tongue,  and  nearly  the  same 
opening  of  the  lips  as  in  pronouncing  a  or  e.  This  letter 
has  two  principal  and  three  minor  sounds  in  the  English 
tongue,  viz.,  the  long  sound  i,  as  in  fine,  fire ;  the  short 
sound  i,  as  in  fig,  fish,  pill ;  and  the  three  subordinate 
sounds,  as  of  e  in  me;  of  e  in  thirst;  and  finally  of  y,  in 
many  words  where  it  goes  before  another  vowel,  as  in 
cotillion,  pronounced  cotil-yon.  I  enters  into  the  composi¬ 
tion  of  several  digraphs,  as  deign,  yield,  friend,  &c.  As 
a  termination  its  use  has  been  imported  into  the  Eng¬ 
lish  language  from  foreign  stocks,  principally  from  the 
Italian,  as  in  banditti,  illuminati,  &c. ;  in  such  cases  it 
possesses  the  short  sound  similar  to  y  in  the  like  in¬ 
stances.  In  Italy,  France,  and  other  countries  possess¬ 
ing  pure  Latinized  idioms,  »  is  pronounced  similarly 
to  the  English  e.  The  sound  of  i  before  another  i  is 
expressed  by  y.  The  form  of  t  was  originally  identical 
with  that  of  j,  and  it  is  only  within  the  last  century 
that  any  distinction  has  been  made  between  them.  The 
letter  t  (iota)  in  the  Greek  language,  is  the  simplest  of 
the  alphabetical  characters.  The  dot  which  we  place 
over  lower-case  i  was  first  used  about  the  14th  century. 
As  a  numeral,  I  signifies  one,  and  stands  for  a  unit  each 
time  it  is  repeated  ;  when  put  before  a  higher  numeral, 
it  subtracts  from  its  value  ;  as  iv,  4,  ix,  9 ;  when  placed 
after  the  higher  numeral,  so  many  are  added  as  there 
are  units  indicated;  as  xi,  11,  xiii,  13.  I  is  the  symbol 
for  iodine.  As  an  abbreviation,  I.  stands  for  Idaho,  id, 
(in  i.  e.,  id  est,  that  is),  Iesus  (Jesus),  in,  inner,  inde¬ 
pendent,  island,  Ac. 

I.  pron.  The  nominative  case,  singular  number  of  the 

(  personal  pronoun  of  the  first  person.  (Possessive,  mine ; 
objective,  me.  Plural :  Nominative,  we;  possessive,  ours; 
objective,  us.)  The  word  by  which  the  speaker  or 
writer  denotes  himself ;  as,  7  am  he  ;  7  did  it. 

I  (the  pronoun  used  as  a  noun).  ( Metaph .)  The  ego 
(g.  v.),  the  self-conscious  subject,  the  individual  being 
that  thinks,  feels  and  acts. 

Iam'bic,  Iam'bical,  a.  [Lat.  iambicus;  Gr.  iam- 
ftii-os.]  Pertaining  to  the  iambus. 

Iambic,  n.  [Lat.  iambus;  Gr.  iambos,  said  to  be  from 
iapto,  to  attack  or  assail,  because  first  used  in  satirical 
poems.]  [TYu.s. )  A  species  of  verse  used  by  the  Greek 
and  Latin  poets,  and  originally  composed  of  a  succession 
of  iambi.  (''-■)  Among  the  Greek  tragic  poets,  the 
iambic  is  the  measure  most  commonly  used.  These 
verses  consisted  of  three  entire  meters,  or  six  feet,  and 
were  consequently  called  the  tragic  trimeter  acatalectic. 
Although,  as  stated  above,  this  species  of  verse  origin¬ 
ally  consisted  of  iambi  only,  in  time  other  feet  were 
introduced  into  the  meter.  In  the  annexed  table  is  a 
list  of  the  variations  admitted : 

1.  2.  3. 

—  w  —  v  — 

WWW  V  V  V  W  W  V 


—  y/  v  v-  W  W 

V  V  — 

A  tribraehys,  it  will,  therefore,  be  observed,  was  admitted 
into  all  places  except  the  last;  a  spondee  in  the  first, 
third,  and  fifth  ;  a  dactyl  in  the  first  and  third ;  and  an 
anapest  in  the  first.  The  anapest,  in  proper  names,  was 
also  introduced  in  every  place  of  the  verse  except  the 
last,  with  this  restriction,  that  the  anapest  should  be 
contained  in  one  word.  In  the  comic  trimeter,  the  same 
number  of  feet  is  allowed  as  in  the  tragic;  but  in  it  a 
dactyl  is  allowed  in  the  fifth  place,  and  an  anapest,  in 
common  words,  in  every  place  but  the  last.  For  a  full 
account  of  the  iambic  meters,  the  reader  is  referred  to 
Hermann’s  Elementa  Boctrinie  Metrics,  and  Parsons  s 
editions  of  the  tragedies  of  Euripides.  In  modern 
European  languages  verses  composed  of  five  iambic  feet 
form  a  favorite  meter.  Such  verses  are  much  used  in 
the  lighter  French  poetry;  and  in  serious  composition 
by  the  English,  Germans  and  Italians. 

I'amb,  n.  An  iambic;  an  iambus. 

lam' bioally.  ado.  After  the  manner  of  an  iambic. 

Iam'bize,  v.  a.  To  satirize  in  iambic  verse. 

Iam'bliclius,  n.  A  Platonic  philosopher,  who  studied 
under  Porphyry.  He  gained  many  disciples  by  liis 
eloquence  and  probity.  He  was  the  author  of  the  Life 
of  Pythagoras ;  an  Exhortation  to  Philosophy,  and  a  protest 
against  Porphyry’s  letter  on  the  Egyptian  Mysteries. 
Lived  about  350  b.  c. 

Iam  bus,  n.  (Pros.)  A  foot,  the  same  as  an  Iambic 
(q.  v.). 

lapctus.  [Gr .  lapetos.]  (Myth.)  A  Titan,  brother  of 
Chronos  and  Hyperion,  and  father  of  Prometheus. 
(Astron.)  One  of  the  satellites  of  Saturn. 
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Iar,  or  Tab,  a  Russian  word,  signifying  height,  and  pre¬ 
fixed  to  a  great  number  of  geographical  names. 

Iar'bas,  the  King  of  Gsetulia,  who  sold  to  Dido  the  land 
upon  which  she  built  Carthage.  He  wished  to  marry 
that  princess,  but  she,  rather  than  consent,  killed  her¬ 
self.  Virgil  in  his  JEneid,  says  that  Iarbas  was  defeated 
by  his  rival  TEneas,  and  that  Dido  did  not  kill  herself 
till  she  had  been  abandoned  by  the  latter. 

Iasion  (e-ap-e-bn),  or  Jasion.  (Myth.)  A  son  of  Jupiter 
and  Electra,  one  of  the  Atlantides.  He  reigned  over  part 
of  Arcadia,  where  he  diligently  applied  himself  to  agricul¬ 
ture.  He  married  the  goddess  Demeter,  or  Ceres,  by  whom 
he  had  two  sons,  Philomelas  and  Plutus,  to  whom  some 
have  added  a  third,  Corybas,  who  introduced  the  wor¬ 
ship  and  mysteries  of  his  mother  in  Phyrgia.  He  had 
also  a  daughter,  whom  he  exposed  in  a  forest  as  soon  as 
born  ;  but  the  child  was  suckled  by  a  she-bear,  and 
afterward  rendered  herself  famous  under  the  name  of 
Atalanta.  7.  was  killed  with  a  thunderbolt  by  Jupiter, 
and,  after  his  death,  ranked  among  the  gods  by  the 
inhabitants  of  Arcadia. 

Ias'pis,  «.  (Min.)  Thejasperof  the  ancients.  It  in¬ 
cluded,  in  Pliny’s  time,  all  bright-colored  chalcedony, 
except  the  carnelian. 

I'atnn.  in  Missouri,  a  post-village  of  Platte  co.,  about  6 

j  m.  N.W.  of  Weston. 

latralip'tic,  latrolep'tic,  a.  [Gr.  iatraleiptikos.) 
Treating  diseases  by  anointing  and  friction. 

:  Iat'ric,  Iatrical,  a.  [Gr.  iatrikos, healing.]  Having 
reference  to  medicine  or  to  its  professors. 

latromatheniat'ics,  n.pl.  [Gr.  iatromathematikoi .] 
A  school  of  medicine  which  seems  to  have  originated 
with  Asclepiades,  and  was  promulgated  in  the  17tli 
century  by  Borelli,  as  founded  on  the  atomic  philosophy 
of  Descartes.  Its  advocates  explained  the  functions  of 
the  body,  and  the  action  of  remedies,  on  mechanical 
principles. 

Ibague  (e-bah'gd),  or  Ibaque,  a  town  of  the  Republic  of 
Colombia,  department  of  Cundinamarca,  about  70  miles 
W.  of  Bogota.  Pop.  6,000. 

Ibarra  (ebaPrah),  or  San  Miguel  de  Ibarra  a  town 

|  of  Equador,  on  the  N.  base  of  the  volcano  of  Imbabura, 
about  50  miles  N.N.E.  of  Quito.  Pop.  (1897)  10,500. 

Ibar'ra,  a  village  of  Mexico,  state  of  Jalisco,  about  45 
miles  N.  of  Aguas-Calientes. 

Ibera  (e-bd'ra),  or  Ybkra,  a  series  of  marshy  lakes  in 
the  Argentine  Republic,  province  of  Corrientes,  between 
the  Parana  and  Uruguay  rivers. 

Iberia  (i-bee're-a).  (Ane.  Geog.)  The  modern  Asiatic 
Georgia. — The  Greek  name  for  Spain. 

Iberia,  in  Missouri,  a  post-village  of  Miller  co.,  about 
40  miles  W.  of  Jefferson  City. 

Iberia,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Morrow  co.,  about  48 
miles  N.  of  Columbus. 

Ibe'rian  Mountains.  A  name  sometimes  applied 
to  the  most  extensive  mountain  chain  of  Spain,  begin¬ 
ning  to  the  W.  of  the  Ebro,  and  extending  to  the  shores 
of  the  Mediterranean. 

Iberian  Penin'sula.  The  S.W.  peninsula  of  Eu¬ 
rope,  including  the  kingdoms  of  Spain  and  Portugal. 

Ibe'ris,  «.  [Most  of  the  species  are  native  of  Iberia, 
now  Spain.]  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants,  order  Brassi- 
cacese.  They  are  annual  plants,  native  only  of  S.  Europe, 
but  easily  cultivated  in  this  country.  7.  umbellata, 
the  purple  candy-tuft,  is  a  favorite  for  garden  borders. 
They  are  herbaceous,  smooth  ;  leaves  linear-lanceolate; 
flowers  purple,  terminal,  in  simple  umbels,  and  like  the 
rest  of  the  genus  remarkable  for  having  the  two  outer 
petals  larger  than  the  two  inner  ones. 

I'berite.a.  (Min).  A  mineral  resembling  Finite  (q.v.), 
from  Montalvin,  near  Toledo,  Spain.  It  is  of  a  grayish- 
green  color,  and  1ms  a  sp.  gr.  of  2‘89.  Comp.  Silica  409, 
alumina  30  74,  oxide  of  iron  1718,  oxide  of  manganese 
P33,  potash  4  57,  water  5‘57,  with  traces  of  soda,  lime, 
and  magnesia. 

Ibe'rus,  n.  (Anc.  Hist.)  A  river  of  Spain,  now 
the  Ebro,  which  formerly  separated  the  Roman  from 
the  Carthaginian  possessions  in  that  country. — A  river 
of  Iberia,  in  Asia,  flowing  from  Mount  Caucasus  into 
the  Koor. 

I'berville,  in  Louisiana,  a  S.  E.  central  parish  ;  area, 
about  650  sq.  m.  Rivers.  Mississippi  and  Atchafalaya 
Bayou.  Surface,  low  and  level ;  soil,  fertile,  but  can 
only  be  cultivated  in  certain  parts,  owing  to  the  fre¬ 
quent  inundation.  Cop.Plaquemine.  Pop.  (1897)  22,400. 

— A  post-village  of  the  above  parish,  on  the  Mississippi 
river,  about  90  miles  below  New  Orleans. 

I'bex,  n.  [Lat.,  a  wild  goat.]  (Zool.)  An  animal 
belonging  to  the  genus  Capra,  of  which  it  was 
thought  by  Cuvier  to  be  the  distinguishing  type  and 
parent  stock.  Its  characteristics  are  similar  to  others 
of  the  genus  Capra,  and  will  be  found  given  under  the 
article  Goat.  The  Ibex  is  sometimes  termed  the  Stein- 
bolc,  and  is  found  principally  inhabiting  the  Alps,  the 
Carpathian  Mountains,  and  the  Pyrenees,  in  Europe,  of 


which  continent  it  is  a  native.  Its  horns  are  extremely 
long,  and  are  very  large.  Their  color  is  a  deep  brown, 
and  they  are  marked  on  the  upper  surface  with  pro¬ 
tuberant  transverse  rings  or  half-circles.  The  nature 
of  the  Ibex  is  gregarious,  and  consequently  it  is  always 
met  with  in  small  flocks ;  the  animal  is  likewise  re¬ 
markably  swift,  and  able  to  climb  the  highest  moun¬ 
tains  and  most  precipitous  ascents.  When  pursued,  it 
is  uncommonly  fierce,  and  will  turn  on  its  hunters  with 
the  greatest  courage,  and  endeavor  to  hurl  them  down 


Fig.  1353. — the  ibex. 


the  precipices  which  it  affects.  It  is  said,  also,  to  have 
the  faculty  of  throwing  itself  down  from  the  most  fear¬ 
ful  heights  and  alighting  in  safety  on  the  ground,  as  it 
receives  the  shock  of  descent  on  its  horns,  which,  by 
their  elasticity,  preserve  it  from  any  injury ;  the  pur¬ 
suit  of  the  Ibex  is,  therefore,  extremely  difficult,  and 
to  say  the  least,  hazardous. 

Ibiapa'ba,  or  Hibbiappaba,  or  Hibiappaba,  or  Bia- 
pina,  a  mountain-chain  of  Brazil,  province  of  Ceara.  It 
includes  the  mountains  of  Biapina,  Boavista,  Boritana, 
Bucos,  &c. 

Ibieut  (e-be-kwee'),  or  Ybi,  a  river  of  Brazil,  in  the 
province  of  Rio-Grande-do-Sul,  flows  W.  into  the  Uru¬ 
guay  river  at  Yapeyu,  about  Lat.  29°  21/  S. 

Ibi'llem,  adv.  [Lat.]  In  the  same  place;  ditto; — 
ibid,  is  used  as  the  abbreviated  form. 

Ibis,  n.  (Zobl.)  See  Tantath>«>. 

Ibituruna,  in  Brazil.  See  Bom-Successo. 

I  brail  i  I',  Brahilov,  or  Ibrail,  a  fortified  seaport  town 
of  Turkey  in  Europe,  in  Wallachia,  on  the  Danube,  99 
m.  from  its  mouth,  and  15  m.  S.  from  Galatz.  It  is  the 
chief  shipping  port  in  Wallachia,  and  from  it  quantities 
of  corn  are  exported.  Pop.  (1895)  29,275. 

Ibrahim  (e-bra-heem1),  a  very  common  name  with  the 
Arabs  and  Turks.  It  is  a  variation  of  Abraham,  and  is 
more  generally  used  as  a  Christian  name  than  a  sur¬ 
name. 

Ibraliim.  the  son  of  Massoud,  eighth  caliph  of  the 
dynasty  of  Gaznevides,  succeeded  his  brother  Ferokzad. 
He  acquired  great  reputation  as  a  just  and  pious  prince, 
notwithstanding  the  frequent  wars  he  made  on  the 
borders  of  Hindostan,  in  which  he  gained  such  advan¬ 
tages  as  to  acquire  the  name  of  the  “Conqueror.”  He 
reigned  42  years,  during  which  time  he  erected  a  num¬ 
ber  of  cities,  mosques,  and  hospitals  ;  he  was  also  a  lib¬ 
eral  encourager  of  arts  and  letters.  Died  1098. 

Ibrahim,  the  son  of  the  caliph  Mahadi,  brother  of 
Haroun-al-Raschid,  and  uncle  of  Amin  and  Mamon. 
He  was  an  excellent  poet  and  musician,  and  the  first 
orator  of  his  time.  He  was  proclaimed  caliph  at  Bagdad, 
on  the  death  of  his  nephew  Amin,  in  817 ;  but  Mamon 
marching  from  Khorassan  to  Bagdad  with  a  powerful 
army,  Ibrahim  thought  it  prudent  to  abdicate  the 
throne.  Died  at  Samara,  in  839. 

Ibraliim,  emperor  of  the  Turks,  was  the  son  of  Acli- 
met,  and  succeeded  his  brother  Achmet  IV.  in  1640.  He 
besieged  and  took  the  capital  of  Candia  from  the  Vene¬ 
tians,  in  1644;  but  his  cruelties  and  debaucheries  were 
so  great  that  the  soldiers  strangled  him  (1649). 

Ibraliim- Be.v,  a  famous  Mameluke  chief,  vanquished 

j  by  Mehemet  Ali  in  1805;  died  in  1816. 

Ibrahim  Paclia,  viceroy  of  Egypt,  stepson  and  suc- 

I  cessor  of  Mehemet  Ali,  born  at  Cavella,  in  Albania, 
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1789.  Inured  from  infancy  to  the  toils  and  turmoils  of 
a  camp,  he  at  au  early  age  displayed  the  adventurous 
spirit,  high  courage  and  undaunted  resolution  which 
distinguished  his  subsequent  career.  In  1819  he  became 
generalissimo  of  the  Egyptian  army ;  and  charged  with 
the  task  of  remodeling  and  disciplining  it  after  the 
French  fashion,  he  proceeded  vigorously  to  work.  In 
the  course  of  a  few  campaigns  he  completely  defeated 
the  Wahabees  in  Arabia,  who  from  1818  to  1824  lmd 
jesisted  all  the  efforts  of  the  Egyptian  forces  to  subdue 
them.  He  invaded  the  Morea  at  the  head  of  an  Egyp¬ 
tian  army  in  1825,  with  the  view  of  reducing  it  under 
the  power  of  Mehemet  Ali ;  but  the  intervention  of  the 
great  Powers  in  the  affairs  of  Greece  compelled  him  to 
abandon  this  enterprise  in  1828.  Mehemet  Ali  having 
conceived  the  design  of  adding  Syria  to  his  dominions, 
Ibrahim  crossed  the  Egyptian  border  with  an  army  in 
October,  1831,  took  Acre  by  storm,  and  quickly  made 
himself  master  of  the  whole  of  Syria.  A  peace  was 
concluded  on  May  4,  1833,  the  Turks  not  only  consent¬ 
ing  to  give  up  Syria,  but  also  making  over  Adana  to 
Ibrahim  personally,  on  a  kind  of  lease.  When  war 
broke  out  again  between  Mehemet  Ali  and  the  sultan 
in  1839,  Ibrahim  was  again  successful,  totally  routing 
the  Turks  in  the  great  battle  of  Nisib  on  June  24th. 
The  interference  of  the  great  Powers  eventually  com¬ 
pelled  him  to  relinquish  all  his  Syrian  conquests,  and 
to  return  to  Egypt,  suffering  during  his  passage  through 
the  desert  the  most  terrible  hardships  and  losses,  while 
the  attempt  to  elevate  Egypt  to  complete  independence 
came  to  an  end.  He  visited  France  in  1845,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  obtaining  medical  aid,  and  settled  for  one  year 
in  a  village  of  the  Pyrenees.  In  1848,  when  the  aged 
pacha  had  sunk  into  absolute  dotage,  I.  went  to  Con¬ 
stantinople,  and  was  installed  by  the  Porte  as  Viceroy 
of  Egypt ;  but  on  November  9,  1848,  he  died  at  Cairo. 
He  was  succeeded,  not  by  anyof  his  own  children,  but  by 
Abbas  Pacha,  the  favorite  grandson  of  Mehemet  Ali. 

II»'  *an.  (Script.)  The  loth  judge  of  Israel,  B.  c.  1182. 
His  property  is  marked  by  the  great  number  of  his 
children  (30  sons  and  30  daughters),  and  bis  wealth  by 
their  marriages — for  they  were  all  married. 

I«ja  ( ee'sa ),  or  Iza,  a  town  of  Peru,  department  of  Lima, 
near  the  Pacific  oceau,  about  108  m.  S.S.E.  of  Lima. 
Pop.  (1891)  6,900. 

a  tributary  of  the  Amazon.  See  Putumayo. 

Icacina'cese,  «.  (Hot.)  A  small  Older  of  plants,  alli¬ 
ance  Berberales.  They  consist  of  evergreen  trees  and 
shrubs,  closely  resembling  those  of  the  order  Olocacex, 
among  which  they  were  formerly  included.  Natives  of 
tropical  and  nearly  tropical  countries.  The  species  are 
little  known.  See  Olocaceje. 

Ica'rian,  a.  High-soaring;  bold  in  flight,  like  Icarus. 

Ic'arus,  n  (Myth.)  See  D/kdai.us. 

Icatu  (e-ka-too'),  or  Hycatu,  a  town  of  Brazil,  in  the 
province  and  about  52  m.  S.E.  of  the  city  of  Maranhao. 

Ic'  CO,  a  town  of  Brazil.  See  Ico. 

Ice,  n.  [A.  S.  is,  iss ;  Du.  ijs ;  Ger.  eis.]  Frozen  water. 
At  the  temperature  of  32°,  water,  in  its  ordinary  con¬ 
dition,  crystallizes  into  ice,  which  if  slowly  produced 
forms  prisms  crossing  each  other  at  angles  of  60°  and 
120°.  The  primitive  figure  has  not  been  ascertained, 
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though  it  is  probably  rhomboidal.  The  arrangement 
of  the  acicular  prisms  in  flakes  of  snow  is  very  various ; 
but  in  the  same  snow-storm  the  same  forms  of  arrange¬ 
ment  generally  prevail.  The  specific  gravity  of  ice  in 
its  densest  form  is  about  -950.  It  is  a  non-conductor  of 
electricity,  and  becomes  electric  by  friction.  The  ex¬ 
pansion  of  water  in  the  act  of  freezing  takes  place 
with  irresistible  force ;  and  the  frequent  rupture  of 
thick  iron  and  leaden  pipes  from  this  cause  is  a  familiar 
instance  of  it.  Exposed  to  air,  ice  loses  considerably 
by  evaporation.  In  the  act  of  freezing,  water  parts 
with  all  soluble  matter,  so  that  colored  water  becomes 
colorless  ice,  saline  solutions  become  pure  water,  and  j 
spirituous  liquors  part  with  their  alcohol.  To  effect 
tins  purification  perfectly,  the  ice  must  be  formed  undei  \ 
circumstances  which  prevent  the  accumulation  of  blebs  } 
and  air-bubbles,  and  the  entanglement  in  the  ice  of  any  I 


of  the  unfrozen  or  ejected  liquor ;  for  the  foreign  mat- 1 
ters  held  previously  in  solution  in  the  water  are  in  the 
act  of  freeziug  transferred  to  the  portion  which  remains 
unfrozen.  If  the  whole  of  the  water  becomes  a  mass 
of  porous  ice,  the  impurities  are  retained  in  the  pores  ;  j 
but  if  the  freezing  takes  place  slowly  and  regularly, 
time  is  giveu  for  the  escape  of  the  impurities,  and  thus 
the  brilliant  and  perfectly  transparent  and  dense  masses  j 
of  ice  which  come  from  the  most  northern  countries,  j 
yield,  when  thawed,  water  almost  equal  in  purity  to 
that  which  has  been  distilled,  and  nearly  free  from  air. 
A  remarkable  property  possessed  by  ice  is  that  of 
regelation ,  first  noticed  by  Prof.  Faraday.  If  two  pieces 
of  melting  ice  be  placed  together  in  a  warm  room,  the 
film  ot  water  between  them  soon  freezes  and  cements 
the  two  masses  together;  and  this  effect  also  takes  place 
beneath  the  surface  of  warm  water.  The  phenomena 
attending  the  conversion  of  water  into  ice  are  noticed 
under  the  heads  Fkeezing,  Latent  Heat,  Tempera¬ 
ture,  and  Water. 

Ice-house.  A  cellar  constructed  for  the  purpose  of 
preserving  ice  in  warm  temperatures  for  a  considerable 
time.  Cellars  made  for  this  object  are  surrounded  I 
with  thick  w'alls,  and  either  arched  over  or  provided  | 
with  a  conical  wooden  roof.  The  water  from  the  melt-  j 
ing  ice  can  be  removed  either  by  means  of  a  drain  < 
under  the  cellar,  or  may  be  raised  to  the  surface  and 
drawn  off  by  a  pump.  The  roof  of  the  cellar  may  be 
covered  with  earth  to  any  required  extent  in  very  hot 
climates.  In  all  cases,  the  outer  air  should  be  excluded 
from  ice-houses.  The  best  soil  for  the  foundation  of 


Fig.  1355. — barring  off  the  ice. 


au  ice-house  is  chalk,  since  it  permits  the  water  from 
the  melting  ice  to  percolate  through.  In  this  country, 
vast  buildings  (Fig.  1354)  are  erected  above  the  ground 
for  the  storing  and  preserving  of  ice.  Some  of  them 
are  200  feet  long,  and  resemble  huge  barns.  Around 
Forest  Pond,  in  Massachusetts,  are  nearly  50  of  these 
immense  structures. 

Ice-trade.  The  storage  of  ice  and  snow  was  practiced 
by  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  The  custom  of  cooling 
beverages  with  saltpetre  was  general  in  Italy  in  the 
16th  century.  In  the  17th  century,  “ice-cups”  were 
introduced  into  France  and  Spain.  A  new  mode  of  \ 
producing  ice  by  chemical  means  was  invented  by 
Walker,  in  1782.  Leslie  employed  sulphuric  acid  for 
the  same  purpose  in  1810.  There  are  now  many  kinds 
of  ice-making  machines,  some  of  which  are  described 
under  Freezing.  The  importance  of  the  ice  harvest  is 
not  generally  known.  Not  only  in  Boston,  but  in  New 
York,  and  nearly  every  considerable  town  and  city, 
there  are  large  amounts  invested  in  the  ice  business, 
and  employment  given  to  thousands  of  laborers.  The 
immense  demand  for  ice  is  mqt  by  the  cutting  and 
storing  of  natural  ice  and  its  manufacture  artificially. 
The  harvesting  of  ice  is  conducted  as  follows: — The  ice 
is  first  cleared,  if  necessary,  of  fallen  snow,  by  means  of 
V-shaped  snow  plows  and  common  road-scrapers.  The 
cleared  surtace  is  then  marked  by  an  iron  point,  as  a 
guide  for  the  ice-plow,  which  is  a  blade  with  coarse 
teeth  like  a  series  of  plane-irons  placed  one  after 
another.  This,  when  drawn  across  the  ice,  makes  a 
deep  groove  or  furrow.  Attached  to  one  side  of  the 
plow  is  a  guide,  which  runs  in  one  groove  and  serves 
to  mark  the  distance  of  the  next  one.  When  the  ice  is 
sufficiently  grooved  by  the  plow  it  may  be  split  up 
by  the  use  of  an  iron  bar  terminated  below  by  a  heavy 
chisel.  Fig.  1355  shows  the  operation  of  barring  off 
large  masses  which  have  already  been  marked  by  the 
plow.  These  are  floated  toward  the  ice-house  by  the 
aid  of  horses.  Of  late  years  the  ice  is  hoisted  into 
the  houses  by  means  of  elevators  moved  by  steam  power 
(Fig.  1354),  and  consisting  of  an  endless  chain  carrying 
shelves  or  ledges  upon  which  the  cakes  of  ice  are  placed 
and  conveyed  to  the  interior  of  the  building.  When 
the  cakes  arrive  within  the  ice-house  they  are  stowed 
away.  It  is  necessary  to  have  the  mass  as  compact  as 
possible,  and  care  is  taken  to  secure  square  edges  to  the 
cakes  in  order  that  they  may  stow  closely  together 
without  any  air  spaces  between  them.  The  interior  is 
lighted  only  by  the  openings  through  which  the  ice 
enters,  and  the  strong  light  striking  upon  the  translu¬ 
cent  masses,  among  which  the  workmen  are  actively 
moving,  produces  a  picturesque  and  novel  effect. 

Ice  Commerce.  The  private  storage  of  ice  for  use  on 
farms  and  estates  has  been  common  for  several  centuries, 


ice-houses  being  built  and  filled  from  the  most  accessible 
body  of  pure  water,  the  ice-houses  being  either  wholly 
or  partly  underground,  or,  as  usual  in  the  U.  S.,  wholly 
above  ground,  their  walls  being  made  non-conducting 
by  the  use  of  straw,  sawdust  and  other  materials.  The 
harvesting  of  ice  for  commercial  purposes  began  early 
in  the  nineteenth  century,  and  the  exportation  of  this 
product  was  first  engaged  in  by  Frederick  Tudor,  of 
Boston,  in  1805,  130  tons  being  shipped  to  Martinique. 
The  trade  was  extended  to  Cuba  in  1815,  to  various  ports 
in  the  southern  States  in  1820,  to  the  East  Indies  in  1833, 
and  subsequently  extended  to  the  Straits  Settlements, 
China  and  Japan.  This  exported  ice,  and  that  for  do¬ 
mestic  use  in  Boston,  was  obtained  from  several  small 
lakes  near  the  city, such  as  Wareham  Lake, Saugus  Lake, 
Fresh  Pond,  Ac.  New  York  derived  much  of  its  supply 
from  the  Hudson  above  tide-water,  and  from  Rockland, 
Mahopac,  Greenwood,  and  other  lakes;  Philadelphia, 
from  the  Delaware  and  Schuylkill  rivers,  and  several 
small  lakes;  while  any  lack  of  supply  in  these  and 
other  coast  cities  w’as  made  up  from  the  great  annual 
harvest  in  Maine,  gathered  from  ttie  Kennebec,  Penob¬ 
scot  and  Androscroggin  rivers  and  the  waters  of  some 
of  the  lakes.  The  cities  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  obtain 
an  abundant  supply  from  the  Great  Lakes  and  the 
many  smaller  bodies  of  water,  and  the  Pacific  cities 
from  the  waters  of  Washington,  Oregon  and  Alaska. 
Europe  is  largely  supplied  from  Norway,  though  the 
use  of  ice  on  that  continent  is  much  less  common  than 
in  the  U.  S.  Recently  the  manufacture  of  artificial  ice 
has  become  a  great  industry,  it  competing  in  price  witli 
natural  ice,  and  greatly  decreasing  the  demand  for  the 
latter.  It  is  particularly  advantageous  in  the  South 
and  in  tropical  countries,  and  ice  exportation  lias 
virtually  come  to  an  end.  Ice  is  not  only  used  for 
cooling  purposes  in  summer,  but  as  a  preserving  agent, 
the  bodies  of  the  dead  being  kept  by  its  use  till  the 
time  of  burial ;  meats  and  other  provisions  preserved 
by  it  in  storehouses  or  for  transportation  by  railroads  or 
vessel,  perishable  fruits  carried  for  thousands  of  miles, 
&c.  See  Freezing;  Freezing  Apparatus. 

Ico.  v.  a.  To  cover  witli  ice;  to  convert  into  ice;  to 
chill;  to  freeze;  to  make  cold  with  ice;  as,  iced  lemon¬ 
ade. — To  cover  with  concreted  sugar;  to  frost. 

Ice'-anelior,  n.  A  grapnel  for  taking  hold  of  ice. 

Ice'-bclt,  «.  A  belt  of  ice  adhering  to  the  coast  above 
the  ordinary  level  of  the  sea. 

Ice'-berg-,  n.  [Ice,  and  Ger.  berg,  a  hill,  a  mountain.] 

A  mountainous  mass  of  ice  floating  in  the  sea.  Icebergs 
are  produced  by  the  breaking  off  of  great  masses  from 
glaciers  which  have  descended  into  the  sea.  When 
numbers  of  icebergs  freeze  together,  they  form  what 
are  called  “  fields  ”  or  “  packs,”  which  are  often  of  great 
extent,  stretching  across  the  ocean  as  far  as  the  eye  can 
reach,  and  often  rising  in  perpendicular  cliffs  from  80 
to  100  feet  above  the  water.  Solitary  icebergs  are  also 
of  vast  dimensions;  and  instances  are  given,  both  in  i 
Arctic  and  Antarctic  voyages,  of  floating  islands  of  ice 
several  miles  in  circumference,  rising  from  40  to  200 
feet  above  sea-level  (Fig.  1356),  and  loaded  with  blocks 


Fig.  1356. — AN  iceberg. 


and  shingle.  As  they  are  floated  by  the  polar  currents 
to  warmer  latitudes,  they  melt  away,  dropping  their 
burdens  of  boulders  and  debris  on  the  bottom  of  the 
ocean.  Some  geologists  regard  the  water-worn  blocks, 
the  gravel,  and  shingle  of  the  “boulder-clay,”  as  the 
deposits  of  ancient  icebergs;  but  these  are  believed  to 
have  been  mainly  due  to  laud  glaciers. 

Ice'-bird,  n.  (Zoiil.)  A  bird  frequenting  icy  regions ; 
common  to  Greenland. 

Ice'-bliuk,  n.  An  appellation  given  by  seamen  to  a 
luminous  appearance  seen  near  the  horizon  in  northern 
latitudes.  It  is  caused  by  the  light  being  reflected  by 
the  fields  of  ice,  and  it  is  seen  long  before  the  ice  itself, 
which  causes  it,  can  be  observed. 

Ico  ISo.it.  A  boat  employed  to  break  the  ice  in  rivers 
leading  to  important  ports,  for  the  purpose  of  keeping 
open  a  channel  for  shipping  in  winter.  Such  boats  are 
necessary  in  several  of  the  ports  of  the  northern  United 
States,  particularly  where  situated  on  rivers  at  a  con¬ 
siderable  distance  from  their  mouths.  This  is  notably 
tlie  case  with  Philadelphia,  lying  as  it  does  on  the 
Delaware  about  a  hundred  miles  from  the  sea,  with  its 
port  liable  to  be  closed  for  a  considerable  period  each 
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winter  by  the  freezing  of  the  stream.  The  boats  em-| 
ployed  to  break  the  ice  and  open  the  channel  are 
strongly  and  solidly  built,  with  sharp  prows  formed  of 
a  solid  mass  of  iron,  and  are  provided  with  powerful 
engines,  enabling  them  to  give  a  vigorous  blow  to  the 
ice.  Thin  ice  makes  little  resistance  to  the  assault  of 
these  massive  vessels,  and  they  can  easily  plow  their 
way  through  ice  of  considerable  thickness,  breaking  it 
into  floating  fragments  and  setting  it  adrift  upon  the 
tide.  Ice  boats,  as  now  constructed,  are  made  so  as  to  ride 
upward  on  ice  too  thick  to  be  cut  through  and  break  it ! 
down  by  their  weight,  thus  setting  great  floating  fields 
adrift  by  their  continued  assaults.  The  vessels  built 
specially  for  Arctic  navigation  are  of  this  character,  it 
being  necessary  that  they  shall  be  able  to  give  rending 
blows  to  the  thick  ice  of  the  Arctic  seas  without  injury 
to  their  structure.  The  vessel  employed  by  Nansen  in 
his  journey  north,  the  Fram,  with  sides  and  prow  of 
great  strength  and  solidity,  was  built  with  such  slopes 
as  to  enable  it  to  be  lifted  upon  closing  ice  fields, 
a  structure  which  proved  effective  in  saving  it  from 
beiug  crushed.  After  an  experience  such  as  no  other 
Arctic  vessel  has  escaped  unscathed,  the  Fram  returned 
none  the  worse  for  the  power  of  the  ice,  and  in  condi¬ 
tion  for  new  conflicts  with  this  dangerous  element  of 
the  northern  seas.  The  name  of  ice  boat,  or  ice  barge, 
is  also  given  to  vessels  adapted  for  the  transportation 
of  ice.  These  were  formerly  employed  in  the  exporta¬ 
tion  of  ice  to  tropical  countries,  and  are  now  in  use  to 
carry  ice  from  the  rivers  of  Maine  to  more  southern 
cities,  and  from  Norway  to  the  cities  of  southern  Eu¬ 
rope,  which  derive  most  of  the  ice  they  employ  from 
this  source.  The  name  is  also  applied  to  the  structure, 
otherwise  called  an  ice  yacht  ( q .  «.). 

Ice'-bouml.  a.  Hemmed  in  by  ice;  surrounded  with 
ice,  so  as  effectually  to  impede  progress;  as,  au  ice- , 
bound  ship. 

Ice'-brooU,  n.  A  brook  frozen  over  with  ice. 

Ice'-built,  a.  Constructed  of  ice. — Bearing  piled 
masses  of  ice. 

lee  Cream.  Cream,  milk  or  custard,  which  has  been 
sweetened  and  flavored  and  frozen  by  the  aid  of  a 
freezing  mixture,  usually  ice  and  salt,  it  being  agitated 
by  a  dasher  while  freezing,  so  as  to  make  it  of  uniform 
consistency  and  prevent  it  from  becoming  lumpy  in  the 
process.  It  forms  a  favorite  summer  dessert,  its  cooling 
properties  rendering  it  highly  palatable  in  warm 
weather.  Very  extensively  a  frozen  custard  does  duty 
as  ice  cream,  true  ice  cream  being  somewhat  limited  in 
scope.  Of  all  localities  Philadelphia  has  the  highest 
reputation  for  the  excellence  of  its  ice  cream. 

Ioo'-tlrop,  «.  (But.)  A  transparent  process  resem¬ 
bling  an  icicle. 

Ice'-fall,  n.  A  mass  of  ice  shaped  as  a  waterfall. 

Ice'-fleld,  n.  An  extensive  sheet  of  ice. 

Iee'-float,  or  Ice'-floe,  n.  A  large  mass  of  float¬ 
ing  ice. 

Ice'-a;laze«l,  a.  Glazed  with  ice. 

Ice'-house,  n.  See  Ice. 

Ice'-island,  n.  A  vast  body  of  floating  ice. 

Ice'land,  a  large  island  under  the  dominion  of  Den¬ 
mark,  in  the  North  Atlantic  Ocean,  on  the  confines  of 
the  polar  circle,  500  miles  from  the  north  of  Scotland, 
and  130  miles  from  Greenland ;  between  I.at.  63°  24'  and 
66°  33'  N.,  and  Lon.  13°  31'  and  24°  17'  W.  Its  extreme 
length  E.  and  W.,  is  301  m.,  by  a  corresponding  breadth 
of  200  miles;  area,  39,543  square  miles,  7,000  more  than 
Ireland.  In  shape  it  is  said  to  resemble  somewhat  a 
heart,  with  its  apex  toward  the  south.  The  coast¬ 
line  of  I.  is  nearly  unbroken  on  the  S.  E.;  but  in 
all  other  directions  is  cut  up  by  bays,  inlets,  fiords,  and 
innumerable  creeks;  on  the  N.  W. a  peninsula  stretches 


Fig.  1357. — cavern  of  sittzkellir. 

out  for  a  considerable  distance,  having  an  isthmus  of 
scarcely  5  m.  in  breadth.  The  water  around  the  coast 
is  very  deep,  and  the  bays  are  in  general  supplied  with 
good  and  secure  harbors;  but,  in  consequence  ot  the 
great  number  of  rocky  islets  besetting  the  coast,  the 
navigation  into  each  is  extremely  difficult.  The  in¬ 
ternal  aspect  of  the  country  is,  on  the  whole,  extremely 
wild,  desolate,  and  inhospitable,  presenting  in  all  direc¬ 
tions  mountainous  masses  of  volcanic  origin.  Many  of 
these  mountains  are  half  buried  in  perpetual  snow  and 
ice,  which,  stretching  down  their  sides  or  filling  up  huge 
rifts,  imparts  a  sense  of  crushing  desolation  to  the  land¬ 
scape,  which  the  seamed  and  rent  surface  of  the  valleys, 
and  the  blackened  scorias  covering  the  plain,  in  no  way 
lessen  or  mitigate.  The  mountains,  which  take  the 
common  name  of  Sbkull,  culminate  at  a  height  of  6,409 
feet,  and  though  most  of  them  are  cased  in  a  perpetual 


armor  of  ice,  several  are  in  constant  volcanic  operation, 
vomiting  from  their  frozen  mouths  sheets  of  fire  and 
volumes  of  sulphurous  smoke  and  scorias.  The  island 
is  in  fact  a  perpetual  contradiction  of  intense  frost  and  | 
seething  heat,  for,  independently  of  the  volcanic  moun¬ 
tains,  flames  occasionally  burst  from  the  plains,  and  hot 
springs  and  boiling  fountains  are  common,  more  or  less, 
m  every  part  of  the  island.  The  Geysers  (Fig.  1153)  are 
regarded  as  among  the  most  remarkable  phenomena  in 
nature.  In  the  N.  E.  part  of  the  island,  near  My  Vatu, 
are  three  hot  springs,  hardly  inferior  to  the  Geysers; 
also  a  sulphur  mountain,  on  which  vast  beds  of  sulphur 
are  covered  with  so  thin  a  crust  as  to  be  very  dangerous 
to  the  traveller.  At  the  N.  E.  extremity  of  the  island 
is  the  cavern  of  Sutzkellir,  (Fig.  1357),  formed  of  lava; 
while,  on  several  parts  of  the  coast,  basaltic  caves  occur, 
not  inferior  in  comparison  to  that  of  Fingal,  in  the  I 
island  of  Staffa.  Several  immense  lakes  and  numerous 
rivers  exist  in  I.  The  most  valuable  minerals  are  sul¬ 
phur,  lignite,  rock-crystal,  and  refracting  spar.  The  air 
is  damp  and  misty,  the  weather  suddenly  variable,  but 
the  climate  generally  mild  for  so  northern  a  latitude —  I 
the  mean  temperature  tor  the  year  being  40° ;  in  summer 
56°,  and  in  winter  29°  307.  The  average  period  of  life 
is  below  that  of  Denmark, 
the  mother-country,  which 
stands  at  47  years  for  males 
and  50  for  women  ;  but  in  I. 
it  is  37  for  males  and  48  for 
females.  Vegetation  is  very 
limited ;  of  the  few  trees 
found,  none  exceed  ten  ieat 
in  height.  Potatoes  are  the 
chief  agricultural  product. 

The  most  valuable  crop  is 
grass,  on  which  large  flocks 
of  sheep,  cattle,  and  horses 
are  reared.  The  horses  are 
of  a  small  breed,  hardy  and 
enduring,  and  largely  ex¬ 
ported  to  England  for  use  in 
the  coal  mines.  The  rein¬ 
deer,  introduced  a  century 
ago,  has  become  of  extreme 
value  to  tlie  natives.  Wild 
fowl  abound,  and  the  feath¬ 
ers  of  the  eider-duck  are  ex¬ 
ported.  The  chief  support 
and  wealth  of  the  inhabitants,  however,  is  derived 
from  the  fisheries,  especially  that  of  the  seal,  which 
is  very  abundant  in  the  seas  and  fiords  of  the  island. 
The  manufactures  are  entirely  of  a  domestic  nature, 
each  family  making  its  own  clothes,  stockings,  and 
woollen  articles  of  personal  and  domestic  require¬ 
ment.  The  exports  are  wool,  sulphur,  leather,  oil, 
fish,  and  Iceland-moss.  The  Icelanders,  according  to 
Rev.  Mr.  Paijkull,  who  visited  them  in  1865.  and  Mr. 
Lee  Howard,  who  explored  I.  in  1880,  are  indisposed 
to  enterprise  of  any  kind.  Even  the  fisheries  on  the 
coast  are  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  Frenchmen,  the 
natives  having  no  other  than  boats  to  compete  with 
the  well-manned  vessels  from  France.  They  are  of  a 
Scandinavian  origin,  speak  the  original  Norse,  and  are 
simple  in  their  manners,  pure  in  their  morals,  and  have 
no  distinction  of  rauk  ;  but  they  are  prone  to  drunken¬ 
ness,  and  uncleanly  in  their  houses,  which  are  built 
of  driftwood  and  lava,  more  generally  of  mud  and 
thatch ;  they  seldom  eat  meat,  but  live  almost  exclu¬ 
sively  on  fish,  butter,  milk,  and  cheese.  Notwith¬ 
standing  their  poverty  and  other  adverse  circumstances, 
it  is  rare  to  find  an  Icelander  who  cannot  read  and 
write.  They  belong  to  the  Protestant  Church.  The 
clergy  are,  like  their  parishoners,  very  poor ;  they  are 
under  one  bishop.  The  Icelanders  are  strongly  attached 
to  their  native  country,  and  delight  in  the  study  of  its 
history  as  set  forth  in  ancient  sagas  and  poems.  I.  was 
discovered  and  colonized  in  the  9th  century  by  one  of 
the  emigrating  tribes  from  Norway,  when  a  chieftain 
named  Harold,  the  Fairhaired,  made  himself  king  of 
that  country.  In  the  10th  century  the  inhabitants 
formed  themselves  into  a  republic,  which  existed  for 
nearly  400  years;  but  at  the  end  of  the  13th  century 
the  country  fell  again  under  Norwegian  rule,  passing 
with  that  crown  to  Denmark,  to  which  State  it  has 
belonged,  despite  all  political  changes,  since  that  date. 
Pop.  (1895)  72,660. 

Ice'laml-nioss,  n.  (But.)  See  Cetraria. 

Ice'land *S|mr,  n.  (Min.)  A  variety  of  Calcite  or 
calcareous  spar  (q.  v.),  first  found  in  Iceland.  It  occurs 
in  transparent  rhomboidal  crystals  and  possesses  the 
property  of  double  refraction. 

Ice  Palace,  n.  An  elaborate  edifice  built  of  ice  in 
countries  of  low  winter  temperature.  The  first  re¬ 
corded  example  of  such  an  edifice  was  a  highly  ornate 
and  costly  palace  built  at  St.  Petersburg,  for  the  amuse¬ 
ment  of  one  of  the  Russian  Czars.  This  transparent 
work  of  art,  after  serving  its  purpose  of  astonishing  the 
world  during  a  long  Russian  winter,  flowed  away  as 
running  water  under  the  warm  rays  of  the  summer’s 
sun.  The  idea  thus  embodied  has  been  adopted  of 
recent  years  in  the  Western  world,  edifices  built  of 
slabs  of  ice  being  erected  annually  at  Montreal  for 
festive  purposes,  and  presenting  au  aspect  as  of  fairy¬ 
land  when  flashing  back  the  rays  of  the  electric  lights 
with  which  they  are  brilliantly  illuminated.  The  same 
conception  has  been  applied  in  St.  Paul,  Minnesota,  to 
purposes  of  exhibition,  a  structure  of  ice  being  erected 
in  which  the  products  of  the  State  are  shown,  and 
whose  materials  give  the  builders  no  trouble  when  the 
time  for  their  removal  arrives,  the  rays  of  the  spring 
sun  carrying  them  silently  away. 


Ice'-plailt,  h.  (But.)  The  popular  name  of  several 
plants.  See  Mesembryanthemum. 

Ice'-spar.  n.  (Min.)  A  variety  of  feldspar  (q.  v.) 
occurring  in  transparent  glassy  crystals  in  lava. 

Ice  Yacllt.  A  framework  of  iron  and  wood,  of  vari¬ 
ous  forms  and  light  in  structure,  for  gliding  over 
smooth  expanses  of  ice.  It  is  provided  with  a  mast, 
sails,  and  steel  runners  resembling  skates.  These  boats 
are  usually  sloop-rigged.  In  the  United  States  the 
framework  is  generally  in  the  form  of  a  Romau  cross, 
of  which  the  transverse  bar  is  supported  at  its  extrem¬ 
ities  by  skates  or  steel  runners,  while  the  long  arm  is 
provided  with  a  similar  runner,  which  is  pivoted  and 
serves  the  purpose  of  a  rudder.  At  the  stern  there  is  a 
platform  with  railed  sides,  which  serves  to  accommodate 
the  crew.  These  boats  are  intended  to  glide  over  the 
surface  of  smooth  ice  before  the  wind,  as  on  long 
reaches  of  a  river,  or  over  the  surface  of  a  lake.  They 
attain  great  speed,  moving  forward  before  a  strong 
wind  with  remarkable  rapidity.  The  waters  of  Canada, 
from  their  long  continued  congelation  and  the  conse¬ 
quent  greater  smoothness  of  their  ice,  are  specially 
adapted  to  them,  being  less  liable  to  the  dangers  of 
broken  or  hummocky  ice. 

Ich'away-noch'away  Creek,  in  Georgia,  enters 
Flint  River  in  Baker  co. 

Ich  <lien,  (ik  deen.)  [Ger.,  I  serve.]  (Eng.  Her.)  The 
motto  of  the  Prince  of  Wales.  Besides  the  coronet,  this 
prince  has  a  distinguishing  mark  of  honor,  called  the 
Prince  of  Wales’  feathers.  This  consists  of  a  plume  of 
three  ostrich-feathers,  with  an  ancieut  coronet;  under 
which  in  a  scroll  is  the  motto  “Ich  Dien.”  This  device 
was  first  assumed  by  Edward  the  Black  Prince,  after  the 
battle  of  Cressy,  in  which  he  slew  with  his  own  hand 
John,  king  of  Bohemia.  It  was  from  the  head  of  this 
Bohemian  potentate  that  Edward,  then  prince  of  Wales, 
took  such  a  plume  and  motto,  which  have  ever  since 
been  borne  by  his  successors,  in  remembrance  of  the 
event. 

Ichneumon'idae,  Ichneumon  Flies,  n.  pi.  (Zobl.) 
A  family  of  hymen- 
opterous  insects,  the 
genera  and  species  of 
which  are  very  numer¬ 
ous,  and  their  man¬ 
ners  extremely  diver¬ 
sified,  but  all  agreeing 
in  this  characteristic — 
that  they  deposit  their 
eggs  in  the  bodies  of 
other  living  insects, 
and  generally  in  those 
of  caterpillars.  The 
females  have  a  sharp 
and  strong  abdominal 
tube  or  ovipositor, 
which  is  used  to  insert 
their  eggs  into  the 
bodies  of  caterpillars 
that  live  beneath  the 
bark,  or  in  the  crevices 
of  wood;  this  is  gen¬ 
erally  long,  and  capa¬ 
ble  of  piercing  almost 
any  substance;  while 
such  as  have  a  short 
ovipositor  place  their 
eggs  in  or  upon  those 
caterpillars  to  which 
they  have  easy  access.  When  the  eggs  are  laid  upon  the 
surface  of  the  larvae,  the  parasites,  as  soon  as  hatched, 
eat  their  way  into  their  victim.  When  deposited  inside, 
the  young  ichneumons  feed  on  the  tissues  of  the  body, 
gradually  consuming  its  life,  till  the  parasite  goes  into 
the  pupa  state,  and  the  insect  dies.  There  may  be  only 
one  1.  thus  feeding  within,  or  many  of  them,  which  at 
length  fill  the  inside  of  the  body  with  little  cocoons 
placed  vertically  next  to  one  another.  Some  1.  do  not 
destroy  their  victim  in  the  larva  state,  but  allow  it  to 
become  a  pupa,  in  the  body  of  which  they  undergo  their 
transformations,  and  come  forth  perfect  insects.  Most 
of  the  insects  of  this  family  spin  a  silken  cocoon;  and 
these  cocoons  are  sometimes  found  in  a  mass  together, 
enveloped  in  a  general  covering  of  glossy  silk.  About 
3,000  species  are  known. 

Ichneumon,  (ik-nu'mon,)  n.  [Lat.  and  Gr.  ichneumon, 
from  Gr.  ichneuo,  to  track,  to  trace,  or  hunt  after,  from 
ichnos,  a  track,  a  footstep,  from  iko,  to  come  to.]  (Zobl.) 
An  animal  of  the  Viverridse,  or  civet  family,  though 
very  closely  resembling  the  weasel  tribe  both  in  form 
and  habits'.  From  the  snout  to  the  root  of  the  tail  it 
is  about  18  inches  long ;  it  has  a  long  agile  body,  short 
limbs,  semi-plantigrade  feet,  small  glowing  eyes,  and  a 
pointed  nose,  (Fig.  1360.)  It  glides  towards  its  prey 
with  a  snake-like  movement,  and  then  darts  suddenly 
upon  it.  These  animals  feed  upon  birds,  reptiles,  rats, 
mice.  <fcc.  Their  disposition  is  as  sanguinary  as  their 
habits  are  predatory  ;  but  though  the  destruction  they 
cause  among  the  poultry  is  very  annoying,  it  is  well 
compensated  by  the  incessant  war  they  wage  against 
reptiles,  the  eggs  of  which  they  devour  with  the  greatest 
avidity.  The  most  celebrated  species  inhabits  Egypt  and 
the  adjacent  countries,  where  it  is  called  “  Pharaoh’s 
rat.”  It  is  larger  than  a  cat,  but  formed  like  a  weasel; 
it  is  of  a  gray  color,  and  has  a  long  tail  terminated  by  a 
black  tuft.  This  species  was  ranked  by  the  ancient 
Egyptians  among  their  numerous  divinities,  on  account, 
it  is  supposed,  of  the  benefits  it  confers  on  man  by  the 
destruction  of  crocodiles,  whose  eggs  it  digs  out  of  the 
sand,  and  sucks.  The  1.  is  easily  domesticated,  seeming 
to  form  an  attachment  to  its  place  of  residence ;  and  it 
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is  not  unfrequently  kept  tame,  both  in  India  and  Egypt, 
for  the  purpose  of  clearing  the  houses  of  mice  and  rat6. 
1.  are  sometimes  seen  to  squat  on  their  haunches,  and 
feed  themselves  with  their  fore-paws  like  the  squirrel. 


Fig.  1360.  —THE  ICHNEUMON, 
(Herpestes  ichneumon — Linn.) 


When  they  sleep,  they  bring  their  head  and  tail  under 
their  belly,  and  appear  like  a  round  ball.  In  a  wild 
state  they  generally  reside  along  the  banks  of  rivers ; 
and  they  swim  and  dive  like  the  otter,  being  able  to 
continue  under  water  for  a  great  length  of  time. —  7.  is 
also  the  name  of  an  insect,  for  which  see  Ichneumonidae. 

Ich'nolite,  n.  [Gr.  ichnos,  a  footstep,  and  lithos,  a 
stone.]  A  stone  which  has  retained  the  impression  of 
the  footmark  of  a  fossil  animal. 

Ictinolitliol'ogy,  n.  [Gr.  ichnos,  lithos,  and  logos,  a 
discourse,]  Ichnology. 

Ichnolog'ical,  a.  Relating  to  ichnology. 

Iehnol'ogy,  n.  [Gr.  ichnos,  and  logos.  \  {Pal.)  That 
section  of  the  sciences  which  treats  of  the  impressions 
made  on  mud  or  sand,  now  indurated  into  rock,  by  the 
animals  of  the  period  to  which  the  rocks  belong,  or  by 
meteoric  or  other  transitory  physical  forces.  The  actual 
remains  of  the  hard  portions  of  the  animals  themselves 
are  the  materials  on  which  chiefly  rests  our  knowledge 
of  the  former  inhabitants  of  the  globe ;  but  of  many 
animals  we  know  nothing  more  than  the  more  or  less 
•distinct  impressions  made  by  them  as  they  moved  over 
the  surface  of  a  muddy  shore.  And  in  some  beds,  not 
<mly  is  the  evidence  of  the  shore-wave  preserved  in  the 
ripple-mark,  and  the  influence  of  the  sun’s  heat  exhib¬ 
ited  in  the  superficial  cracks,  but  frequently  the  passing 
hail-storm,  or  the  sudden  and  heavy  thunder-shower, 
has  left  its  impress  upon  them,  and  this  so  perfectly, 
that  it  is  not  difficult  to  determine,  from  the  form  of  the 
cup-like  depression,  whether  or  not  the  rain  was  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  breeze;  for,  by  observing  the  amount  of 
difference  in  the  sides  of  the  cup,  and  the  position  of  the 
highest  side,  the  direction  of  the  gale  and  its  velocity 
may  be  approximately  determined.  Though  the  force 
or  body  forming  the  impression  has  been  removed  im¬ 
mediately  after  it  has  made  the  pressure,  yet  in  these 
prints  the  evidences  of  animal  life,  and  of  the  activity 
of  physical  forces,  have  come  down  to  us  from  the  re¬ 
motest  periods.  These  impressions  occur  almost  invari¬ 
ably  on  rocks  that  have  been  deposited  as  mud;  only  in 
&  few  cases  have  they  been  noticed  in  sandstone.  Some¬ 
times  the  argillaceous  deposit  is  a  thin  layer  between 
two  sandstone  beds  ;  it  is  then  difficult  to  obtain  a  clear 
surface  in  the  shale ; 
but  the  details  are 
carefully  preserved 
in  relief  in  the  nat¬ 
ural  cast  on  the  un¬ 
der  surface  of  the 
superimposed  sand¬ 
stone.  Large  num¬ 
bers  of  such  foot¬ 
prints,  varying 
greatly  in  size,  were 
discovered  by  Prof. 

Hitchcock  in  the  ar- 
gillaceous  sand¬ 
stones  of  Connecti¬ 
cut,  which  are  now 
known  to  be  of  the 
Lower  Oolitic  age. 

The  structure  of  the 
tridactyle  feet  which 
produced  these  im¬ 
pressions  exhibits 
the  regular  progres¬ 
sion  in  the  number 
of  the  toe-joints  from 
the  innermost  to  the 
■outermost  toe  pecu¬ 
liar  to  birds,  but 
they  are  now  known 
to  have  been  made 
by  a  class  of  tliree- 
toed  reptiles,  the 
Dinosaurs,  which 
are  believed  to  have 
walked  erect  on 
their  long  hind  legs. 

They  resembled  birds  in  other  particulars,  and  are 
thought  to  have  been  the  progenitors  of  the  birds. 

Icbor  (i'kor),  n.  [Gr.  ichor.]  (Myth.)  The  ethereal  juice 
that  flowed  in  the  veins  of  the  gods. 

(Med.)  A  thin,  watery  humor,  like  serum  or  whey ; 
colorless  matter  coming  from  an  ulcer. 


I'ohorous,  a.  Like  ichor ;  thin;  watery:  serous. 

Ichthyocol'la,  n.  [Gr.  ichthys,  fish,  holla,  glue.] 
(Chem.)  Fish-glue.  It  is  the  dried  swimming-bladder 
of  the  sturgeon,  and  is  principally  used  in  refining 
wines.  When  dissolved  in  warm  water  and  poured  into 
the  wine,  the  acid  of  the  wine  causes  it  to  coagulate, 
and  its  filaments  forming  a  kind  of  network  carry 
down  the  impurities  of  the  wine  with  it. 

Ichthyography,  n.  [Gr.  ichthys,  a  fish,  and  grapho, 
to  describe.]  A  description  of,  or  a  treatise  on,  fishes. 

Ichthyological,  ( ik-thi-o-loj'ik-al ,)  a.  Pertaining  to 
ichthyology. 

Ichthyol'ogist,  n.  One  versed  in  ichthyology. 

Ichthyol'ogy,  n.  [Gr.  ichthys,  a  fish,  and  logos,  dis¬ 
course,  treatise,  doctrine.]  The  science  of  fishes,  or  that 
branch  of  the  study  of  zoology  which  comprehends  the 
structure,  form,  habits,  and  classification  of  fishes. 

Ichthyoph'agist,  n.  [Gr.  ichthys,  a  fish,  and  phago, 
to  eat.]  One  that  feeds  or  lives  on  fishes. 

Ichthyoph'agous,  a.  Eating  or  subsisting  on  fish. 

Ichthyophthalinite.  n.  [Gr.  ichthys,  fish,  oph- 
thalmos,  eye.]  (Min.)  A  white  or  grayish  mineral  re¬ 
sembling  in  color  the  eye  of  a  fish  when  boiled  — -  whence 
the  name.  It  is  composed  of  silicate  of  lime  and  pot¬ 
ash  with  some  fluorine.  Sp.gr.  2-3-2-L  Found  in  this 
country  at  Bergen  Hill,  N.  J.,  Cliff  Mine,  Lake  Superior, 
and  at  Gin  Cove,  Maine.  (Called  also  Apophyllite.) 

Ichthyosau'rus,  n.  [Gr.  ichthys,  fish,  and  sauros, 
lizard.]  (Zool.)  A  well-known  genus  of  extinct  marine 
8aurians,  so  called  from  the  combination  of  fish  and 
lizard  characters.  The  great  sera  of  ichthyosaur  develop¬ 
ment  was  from  the  middle  Trias  to  the  Chalk  inclusive, 
the  Lias  formation  being  the  chief  repository  of  their 
remains  in  England.  In  this  deposit  specimens  of  all 
ages  and  of  all  sizes  have  been  found  —  from  the  foetus 
of  a  few  inches  to  the  adult  more  than  30  feet  in  length. 
The  following  are  the  most  striking  peculiarities  in  the 
structured' the  fish-lizard:  The  vertebrae  resemble  those 
of  fishes  in  being  concave  at  each  end.  The  cranium  re¬ 
sembles  that  of  the  crocodile,  but  is  characterized  by 
a  remarkably  large  eye-orbit,  furnished  with  a  circular 
series  of  bony  sclerotic  plates  —  a  structure  observable 
in  the  eyes  of  turtles,  lizards,  and  many  birds.  The 
teeth,  which  are  extremely  numerous,  resemble  in 
structure  those  of  the  crocodiles,  but  are  implanted  in 
a  deep  contin¬ 
uous  groove, 
and  not  in  dis¬ 
tinct  sockets. 

The  locomo¬ 
tive  extremi¬ 
ties  are  sim- 
i  1  a  r  to  the 
paddles  of  a 
whale;  but 
theyarefour, 

instead  of  1362.  —  ichthyosaurus  communis. 

two,  in  number.  From  the  form  and  position  of  masses 
of  crushed  and  apparently  half-digested  fish-bones  and 
scales  in  the  abdominal  cavity,  it  is  concluded  that  the 
ichthyosaurs  preyed  upon  fish  ;  and  from  the  shape  of 
their  coprotities,  or  fossil  excrements,  it  is  obvious  that 
their  intestinal  canals  were  furnished  with  spiral  v-alves, 
as  in  the  sharks.  In  one  or  two  instances,  very  small, 
and  to  all  appearances  foetal  specimens,  have  been  found 
within  the  pelvic  cavities  of  large  ichthyosaurs;  and 
from  this  circumstance  it  has  been  inferred  that  these 
extraordinary  creatures,  like  the  whales, were  viviparous. 

Ichthyo'sis,  n.  [Gr.  ichthys,  a  fish.]  (Med.)  A  dis¬ 
ease  of  the  skin,  which  takes  its  name  from  the  surface 
of  the  cuticle  suggesting  the  idea  of  the  scaly  skin  of 
a  serpent  or  fish.  It  is  distinguished  from  lepra  and 
psoriasis  by  the  absence  of  deciduous  exfoliations,  dis¬ 
tinct  or  partial  patches,  and  the  constitutional  disorders 
which  more  or  less  accompany  those  diseases.  It  is 
generally  confined  to  patches  in  the  armpits  and  on  the 
breast  or  chest ;  but  sometimes  it  attacks  the  face. 

Iehthyot'oiny,  n.  [Gr.  ichthys,  and  tomeo,  to  cut.] 
The  anatomy  or  dissection  of  fish. 

Icicle,  (is'i-kl,)  n.  [A.  S.  ises-gicel;  Du.  ijskegel .]  An 
ice-drop,  or  pendent,  conical  mass  of  ice,  formed  by  the 
freezing  of  water  or  other  fluid  as  it  flows  down  an  in¬ 
clined  plane,  or  collects  in  drops  and  is  suspended. 

Ic'lness,  n.  State  of  being  icy,  or  of  being  cold;  the 
state  of  generating  ice. 

Ic'ing,  n.  A  covering  of  concreted  sugar. 

Idea,  a.  [The  name  in  Guiana.]  (Bot.)  A  tropical 
genus  of  Amyridacese,  consisting  of  large  trees  abound¬ 
ing  in  balsamic  or  resinous  juice.  The  balsam  obtained 
from  many  of  the  species  is  odoriferous,  and  is  used  as 
a  perfume  in  South  America.  These  balsams  remain 
fluid  for  a  considerable  time,  but  ultimately  harden, 
when  they  are  used  as  incense.  1.  heterophylla  yields  the 
Balsam  of  Acouchi,  employed  as  a  vulnerary ;  while  that 
of  I.  heptaphylla  is  used  as  a  remedy  for  dysentery,  Ac. 
The  wood  of  I.  altissima  is  preferred  by  the  Indians  for 
making  canoes,  and  is  called  Cedarwood  from  its  fra¬ 
grance.  It  grows  in  the  forests  of  Guiana  to  the  height 
of  one  hundred  feet  or  more. 

Icil'ius,  a  Roman  tribune  to  whom  Virginia  was  be¬ 
trothed.  When  the  latter  was  carried  off  by  the  decem¬ 
vir  Appius  Claudius,  he  raised  an  army  against  the 
decemvirs,  and  having  caused  their  fall,  was  created  by 
the  people  tribune  for  the  second  time,  b.  c.  449. 

Ickesburg,  (iks'burg,)  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village 
of  Perry  co.,  abt.  40  m.  W.N.W.  of  Harrisburg. 

ICO,  ( eetko ,)  or  Icco,  a  town  of  Brazil,  prov.  of  Ceara, 
on  the  Salgado  River,  abt.  32  m.  N.N.E.  of  Crato.  Pop. 
9,000. 

Ico'ninm,  a  town  of  Asia  Minor,  now  called  Koniah,  q.  v. 

Ico'nium,  in  Iowa,  a  post-office  of  Appanoose  co. 


<  Iconoclast,  ( T-kon'o-klast ,)  n.  [Fr.  iconoclaste;  Gr. 
eikon,  aii  image,  and  klastes,  a  breaker,  from  /dad,  klase, 
to  break.]  (Reel.  Hist.)  Literally,  a  breaker  or  de¬ 
stroyer  of  images.  A  title  applied  to  two  of  the  Byzantine 
emperors,  Leo  the  Isaurian,  and  his  son  Constantine 
Capronymus,  who  during  their  reigns,  which  extended 
from  726  to  795,  persevered  in  overthrowing  the  images 
in  the  Christian  churches,  and  in  extirpating  their  wor¬ 
ship.  The  338  bishops,  also,  who  attended  a  council  at 
Constantinople  in  the  reign  of  the  latter  prince,  and 
declared  themselves  in  favor  of  his  views,  were  stigma¬ 
tized  by  the  orthodox  party  under  the  same  name.  In 
the  year  787,  however,  a  general  council  was  assembled 
at  Nicaea  by  the  empress  Irene,  who  inclined  towards 
the  old  superstition,  and  the  images  were  on  this  oc¬ 
casion  restored  to  their  former  honors.  This  council, 
the  second  of  Nice,  is  the  last  respecting  which  the 
Greek  and  Latin  churches  coincide ;  the  practice,  how¬ 
ever,  of  the  Greek  Church  makes  a  distinction  between 
the  use  of  pictures,  which  it  allows,  and  graven  images, 
which  it  studiously  rejects. 

Iconoclastic,  a.  Breaking  or  destroying  images ;  as, 

an  iconoclastic  zeal. 

Iconograph'ic,  a.  That  relates  to  iconography. 

Iconography,  n.  [Gr.  eikon,  an  image,  and  grapho, 
to  write.]  In  an  extended  sense,  the  description  of  any 
figures  found  in  paintings  and  sculpture,  as  well  as  monu¬ 
mental  records  of  ancient  date;  but  in  its  restricted 
signification  this  word  is  confined  to  descriptions  and 
drawings  of  any  sculptured  images  or  paintings  of  the 
human  form,  animals,  and  inanimate  objects,  that  are 
found  in  buildings  and  appurtenances,  and  furniture, 
devoted  to  ecclesiastical  purposes.  This  is  more  prop¬ 
erly  termed  Christian  iconography,  and  embraces  all 
objects  connected  with  Christian  art  from  the  earliest 
times,  as  far  as  the  close  of  the  15th  century.  When 
the  word  is  understood  in  this  sense,  it  is  a  branch  of 
ecclesiology. 

Ieonol'ater,  n.  A  worshipper  of  images ;  a  name  given 
by  the  Iconoclasts  to  the  Roman  Catholics. 

loonol'atry,  n.  [Gr.  eikon,  and  latreia,  worship.] 
The  worship  or  adoration  of  images. 

Iconol'ogy,  n.  [Gr.  eil.on,  and  logos,  discourse.]  A  de¬ 
scription  and  explanation  of  allegorical  figures,  symbols, 
emblems,  and  visible  representations,  or  embodiments 
of  abstract  qualities. 

Ieonoiti'ical,  a.  [Gr.  eikoti,  and  mache,  a  battle.] 
Hostile  to  images. 

Icosahe'dral,  a.  [Gr.  eikosi.  twenty,  and  edra,  a  base.] 
That  has  twenty  faces. 

Icosahe'dron.  n.;  pi.  Icosahedra.  (Geom.)  One  of 
the  five  regular  solids,  according  to  the  Platonic  theory, 
and  composed  of  equilateral  and  equal  triangles.  As  it 
is  composed,  therefore,  of  twenty  equal  and  similar 
pyramids,  whose  vertices  all  meet  in  the  same  point,  the 
content  of  one  of  these  multiplied  by  twenty  will  give 
the  whole  content  of  the  icosahedron.  If  one  of  the 
linear  edges  of  the  faces  of  this  solid  be  denoted  by  x, 
then  the  superficies,  or  surface,  will  be  equal  to  5z2\/  3 
=8-660254a:2 ;  and  the  solid  content  will  be 
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Icosan'dria,  n.  pi.  [From  Gr.  eikosi,  twenty,  and 
aner,  a  man  or  husband.]  (Bot.)  A  class  of  plants  in 
the  sexual  system  of  Linnaeus,  consisting  of  those  which 
have  hermaphrodite  flowers  furnished  with  twenty  or 
more  stamina  that  are  inserted  into  the  inner  side  of  the 
calyx,  or  petals,  or  both.  By  this  last  circumstance  is 
this  class  distinguished  from  Polyandria. 

Ieosan'drons,  a.  That  has  twenty  or  more  perig- 
ynous  stamens. 

Icter'ic,  n.  [From  Gr.  ikeros,  the  jaundice.]  A  remedy 
against  jaundice. 

Icter'ic,  Icter'ical.  a.  Affected  with  the  jaundice, 
or  good  against  jaundice. 

Icte'ria,  n. ;  Icter'idse,  pi.  (Zool.)  A  genus  and 
family  of  Insessores  birds,  distinguished  by  a  long  bill, 
tail  rather  long  and  rounded,  the  legs  stout,  the  basal 
joint  of  the  middle  toe  free  on  the  inner  side,  and 
united  half-way  on  the  outer.  This  family  includes  the 
Blackbirds,  the  Larks,  the  Orioles,  Ac. 

Ic'terus,  n.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  ikteros.]  ( Med.)  The 
Jaundice,  q.  v. 

Icy,  (is'i,)  a.  Abounding  with  ice ;  cold ;  frosty  ;  made 
of  ice;  resembling  ice ;  chilling;  cold;  frigid. 

—Destitute  of  affection  or  passion. 

Ice  Cape,  or  Icy  Cape,  in  Alaska,  a  headland  pro¬ 
jecting  into  the  Arctic  Ocean,  in  the  71st  degree  of 
North  Latitude,  and  in  about  161°  West  Longitude,  about 
the  middle  of  that  long  reach  of  the  Arctic  coast  between 
Cape  Lisburne  on  the  S.W.,  and  Cape  North  or  Point 
Barrow  on  the  N.E.  It  was  discovered  by  Cook,  in 
1778,  and  was  his  furthest  point  north  of  Bering’s 
Strait.  The  name  was  given  it  because  of  the  immense 
masses  of  ice  by  which  it  is  usually  surrounded. 

I’d.  Contracted  from  1  would,  or  I  had. 

I'da,  a  high  mountain  range  in  Asia  Minor,  extending 
from  Phrygia  through  Mysia  into  Troas.  The  city  of 
Troy  was  situated  at  its  base.  It  is  the  scene  of  many 
ancient  legends.  The  S.  part  of  the  range  was  called 
Gargarus,  the  highest  peak  of  which  is  about  4,700  feet 
above  sea.  Here  there  was  a  temple  of  Cybele,  who  there¬ 
fore  was  called  the  Idsean  Mother.  From  Ida  flow  several 
famous  streams,  as  the  Granicus,  Simois,  and  Seaman- 
der.  ■ —  There  is  another  Ida  in  Crete,  extending  from 
west  to  east,  and  now  called  Psiloriti.  On  this  Ida,  ac¬ 
cording  to  an  ancient  legend,  Zeus  was  educated. 

Ida,  in  Iowa,  a  W.N.W.  central  co. ;  area,  abt.  400  sq.  m. 
Rivers.  Inyan  Yankey  or  Little  Sioux  River,  and  Soldier 


(Ou  the  Oolitic  Sandstones  of 
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Land  area, 

84,290  sq.  m. 

Water  area, 

510  sq.  m. 

Pop . 84,385 

Male _ 51,290 

Female .  .33,095 
Native  ..  66,929 
Foreign  .17,456 
White...  82, 018 
African ....  201 
Chinese... 2, 007 
Indian . 159 


COUNTIES. 

Ada . C  12 

Bannock  _...L  13 
Bear  Lake_.M  14 
Bingham. ...L  12 

Blaine . H  12 

Boise . D  10 

Canyon . B  11 

Cassia . G  14 

Custer . G  10 

Elmore . D  12 

Fremont...  K  11 

Idaho . D  8 

Kootenai  ...B  3 

Latah . B  5 

Lemhi . H  9 

Lincoln . G  13 

Nez  Perces  .B  6 

Oneida . K  14 

Owyhee  ....  C  13 
Shoshone. __D  5 
Washington  B  9 

CHIEF  CITIES. 

Pop.— Thousands. 

2  Boise . C  11 

2  Pocatello  _Iv  13 
1  Montpelier 

M  14 

1  Murray  ...IJ  3 
1  Moscow... A  5 
1  Hailey  ....G  12 

1  Shoshone  .G  13 

Pop.- Hundreds. 

9  Idaho  Falls 

K  12 

9  Weiser._..A  10 

9  Paris . M  14 

9  Bellevue  .  G  12 
9  Wallace.. D  3 
8  Lewiston  .A  6 
8Wardner_.C  3 
8  Caldwell.. Bit 
7  MaladCityK  14 

6  Burke . D  3 

6  Salmon  ...G  8 
5  Grangeville 

D  7 

5  Blackfoot  K  12 
5  Franklin  ,.L  14 
5  Cceur  d’Alene 
B  3 

5  Ketchum  .G  11 
4  Soda  Springs 
M  13 

4  Silver  City  B  12 

4  Mullan _ L>  4 

4  Idaho  City  I)  11 
4  Cottonwood 

C  6 

4  Payette  ...B  10 
4  Challis  ,_..G  10 

3  Nampa  ...  B  11 
3  Glenns  Ferry 

E  13 

3  Salubria...B  9 
3  Genesee..  I!  5 
3  Clayton  ..  G  10 
3  Wilford  ..  L  11 

2  Oxford. ...L  14 
2  Mountain 

Home..E  12 
2  Rathdrum  A  3 
2  Custer  ....  F  10 
2  Juliaetta  .  B  5 
2  Bay  Horse  G  10 
2  Crawford  .C  10 
2  Emmett... B  11 
2  Mount  Idaho 
C  7 

2  Camas  ....K  10 
2  Albion  ....H  14 
2  PlacervilleD  11 

2  Beaver _ K  10 

2  Bonanza  ..K  10 
1  Oakley....  H  14 
1  Oneida. ...K  13 
1  Middleton  B  11 
1  Preston  ...L  14 
1  Warren  ..  I)  8 
1  Houston. .H  11 
1  Atlanta  ..  .E  11 
1  Soldier....  F  12 
1  .1  unction  ..I  9 
1  Pioneerville 

D  11 

1  American 

Falls.  .J  13 
1  Vanwyck.D  9 
1  Banner  ...  D  11 
1  Centerville 

D  11 

1  Bruneau 

Valley. -D  13 
1  Cornwall  .A  5 
1  Osburn.-.-C  4 
1  Garden  Valley 
1)  10 

1  Malta . 1 14 

1  Indian  Valley 
C  9 


Idaho— cont'd. 

Pop.— Hundreds. 

1  HotSpringD  13 
1  Nicholia  ..  1 10 
1  Shelley. ...L  12 
SwanLake  K  14 
Carriboo .  M  12 

Shoup . F  8 

Gibbonsville 

G  8 

Sublett  ....1 14 

Elba _ H  14 

Rocky  Bar  E  11 
LabeUe_...L  11 
Market  Lake 
KU 

Lemhi  Agency 
H  9 

Parma _ B  11 

Rockland  .J  14 

Gray . M  12 

SawTooth  F  11 
Rockville.  A  12 
Three  Creek 

E  14 

Kenterville 

B  6 

Dingle  ...  M  14 
Rock  Creek 

G  14 

Viola _ A  5 

Bliss _ F  13 

Freedom. .C  7 
Liberty  ...L  14 
Oreana  ...  C  12 
Rustic  ....B  6 
Kingston .  C  4 
McCammon 

K  13 

Middle  Valley 
B  10 

Waha . B  6 

Arco . 1 11 

Carey  ....  H  12 
Conant  ....1 14 

Ola _ C  10 

Mayfield  ..D  12 

Jessie . H  14 

Ross  Fork  K  12 

Corral . F  12 

Antelope  ..1 11 
Washoe  ..  A  10 
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creek.  Surface,  diversified  ;  soil,  fertile.  Cap.  Ida  Grove. 
I  Pop.  (1895)  11,420. 

Ida.  in  Michigan,  a  post-township  of  Monroe  Co.,  23  m. 
I  E.  of  Adrian.  Pop.  of  township  (1897)  1,514. 

I'da  Grove,  in  Iowa,  a  post-town,  cap.  of  Ida  co.,  on 
C.  &  N.  \\ .  K.  It.,  125  in.  N.  \V.  of  Des  Moines.  Pop. 
[  (1895)  1,720. 

I'Uallo,  in  Idaho,  a  N.  central  co. ;  area,  about  11,400 
sip  m.  Hirers.  Lewis  or  Snake,  and  Salmon  rivers. 
Surface,  much  diversified;  soil,  in  the  valleys,  fertile. 
I  Mm.  Gold.  Cop.  Idaho  City.  Pop.  (1897)  about  4,000. 
M  a  lio,  one  of  the  United  States,  is  situated  E.  of  Oregon 
and  Washington,  extending  from  the  boundary  between 
the  U.  S.  and  British  America,  S.  through  7  degrees  of 

I  latitude,  or  410  in.  to  Nevada  and  Utah,  with  a  width  of 
40  m.  on  its  N.  boundary,  gradually  expanding  south¬ 
ward  to  257  m.;  its  E.  boundary  being  the  diagonal 
range  of  the  Bitter  Root  and  Rocky  Mountains,  which 
separate  it  from  Montana  and  Wyoming. — Area.  Accord- 

II  ing  to  the  census  of  1890  the  total  area  is  84,800  sq.  in.  I. 

lies  within  the  basin  of  the  Columbia  River,  being  prin¬ 
cipally  drained  by  the  Lewis  Fork  (otherwise  known  as 
the  Snake  or  Shoshoue  River),  and  its  various  tributa¬ 
ries,  called  Clearwater,  Boise,  Salmon,  Fayette,  Malade, 
Blackfoot,  Bear.  Bruneau,  and  Owyhee  rivers;  the  north- 

I*  ern  extension  of  the  territory,  embracing  the  basins  of 

lakes  Roothain,  Pend  d'Oreilles.  and  Cceur  d’AltSne,  is 
drained  by  Clark’s  Fork  of  the  Columbia  and  its  tribu¬ 
taries,  the  Kootenali,  Coeur  d'Alene,  and  St.  Joseph 
>  rivers.  — S-ake  River,  or  Lewis's  Fork  of  the  Columbia, 
from  the  south,  traverses  the  S.  portion  of  I.,  a  distance 

I  of  450  m.  It  is  navigable  as  far  as  Lewiston;  above  this 
point,  for  more  than  100  m.,  it  is  so  shallow  and  rapid 
that  navigation  is  impracticable  for  other  than  very 
light-draught  steamers,  and  even  then  is  frequently  at¬ 
tended  with  difficulty  and  danger;  but  the  excellent 
facilities  afforded  for  the  establishment  of  mills  and 
manufactories,  by  the  rapidity  of  the  current,  compen¬ 
sate  in  a  great  measure  for  the  want  of  navigability. 
Above  the  mouth  of  Powder  River,  however,  it  is  navi¬ 
gable  for  steamboats,  through  the  heart  of  /.,  for  150  to 
200  m.,  on  the  direct  route  to  Salt  Lake  City,  and  to 
within  150  m.  of  the  Pacific  Railroad.  There  are  several 
precipitous  falls  in  the  course  of  Snake  River  through 
this  territory  —  one  of  them,  called  Shoshone  Falls, 

(situate  near  the  115°  W.  longitude,  being  two  hundred 
yards  wide,  and  rivalling  the  Falls  of  Niagara  in  volume 
and  height  of  descent,  while  farsurpassiug  the  latter  in 
magnificent  picturesqueness  of  surrounding  scenery. 
The  upper  or  Clark’s  Fork  of  the  Columbia  is  naviga¬ 
ble  in  its  entire  course  through  the  N.  part  of  the  ter¬ 
ritory,  including  that  section  where  it  expands  into  the 
beautiful  Lake  Pend  d'Oreilles,  and  is  already  exten¬ 
sively  used  for  the  conveyance  of  freight  to  and  from 
the  upper  parts  of  1.  and  Montana.  Its  certain  future 
improvement  and  development  into  a  great  artery  of 
inland  water-communication,  with  the  aid  of  railroad 
or  canal  portages  past  rapid  sections  of  its  own  course 
and  those  of  the  Lower  Columbia,  will  materially  assist 
in  rendering  available  the  resources  of  the  inviting 
country  through  which  it  flows.  The  surface  of  I.  pos¬ 
sesses  characteristics  similar  to  those  of  the  great  in¬ 
land  basin  lying  further  S..  being  elevated,  within  the 
Sierra  Nevada  and  Cascade  Mountains  on  the  W.,  and 
the  Bitter  Root  and  Rocky  Mountains  on  the  K.,  to  an 
altitude  of  from  2,000  to  5,000  feet  above  sea,  and  hav¬ 
ing  insufficient  rain-fall  for  the  highest  development  of 
vegetation  during  the  summer  months  without  the  aid 
of  irrigation.  Excellent  crops  of  grain  and  vegetables 
have  been  grown  in  several  of  the  valleys  without 
other  than  the  natural  watering,  and  the  tendency 
to  aridity  is  considerably  less  than  in  Utah  and  Nevada, 
the  average  range  of  summer  heat  in  this  northern  lati¬ 
tude  not  being  so  exhaustive  of  the  surface  moisture. 
The  many  streams  intersecting  the  valleys,  having  their 
sources  in  mountain-heights  covered  with  snow  during 
the  greater  part  of  the  year,  also  offer  unsurpassed  ad¬ 
vantages  for  irrigation,  and  render  this  one  of  the  most 
copiously  watered  of  our  inland  territories.  In  some 
sections,  as  in  the  region  of  country  around  the  sources 
of  the  Clearwater,  Salmon,  Boise,  and  Snake  rivers,  in 
the  Bitter  Root  and  Rocky  Mountains,  the  average 
yearly  fall  of  rain  and  snow  is  very  large,  rain-storms 
occurring  during  the  dryest  months  of  the  summer  suf¬ 
ficient  to  maintain  the  volume  of  these  streams  at  nearly 
the  same  average  in  all  seasons  of  the  year,  excepting 
the  short  rainy  seasons  of  the  spring  and  autumn. 
The  necessity  of  irrigation  is  much  less  apparent  in  the 
N.  portion  of  the  territory  than  further  S. ;  but  the  ex¬ 
treme  cold  which  often  attends  the  winters  of  the  lati¬ 
tudes  approaching  the  British  boundary  repels  the  im¬ 
migrant  agriculturist,  and  this  region  consequently  con¬ 
tains  fewer  settlements  than  the  central  and  southern 
parts.  The  mountains  of  1.  often  attain  great  altitude, I 
having  peaks  rising  above  the  line  of  perpetual  snow, 
their  lower  slopes  being  furrowed  with  numerous 
streams  and  alternately  clothed  with  magnificent  for¬ 
ests  and  rich  grasses.  The  plains  are  elevated  table¬ 
lands  covered  with  indigenous  grasses,  constituting  pas¬ 
turage  unsurpassed  in  any  section  of  our  country. 
Among  the  largest,  best  situated,  and  most  attractive 
of  the  valleys  of  I.  are  those  of  the  Clearwater.  Salmon, 
Fayette,  Wood,  Weiser,  St.  Joseph,  and  Coeur ’d  Alene, 
these  being  all  profusely  watered,  and  possessing  soil  of 
extraordinary  fertility,  readily  yielding,  with  irrigation, 
abundant  crops  of  barley,  wheat,  rye,  and  oats,  as  well 
as  all  the  ordinary  vegetables  and  fruits  of  the  temper¬ 
ate  zone;  while  vast  stretches  of  magnificent  forest, 
presenting  abundant  supplies  of  timber  and  firewood, 
constitute  a  conspicuous  element  of  beautiful  mountain 
scenery.  Bottom-lands  of  great  fertility  and  consider-l 
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able  extent  surround  the  shores  of  lakes  Coeur  d’Alene 
and  Pend  d’Oreilles,  in  the  N.  part  of  the  territory; 
and  there  are  numerous  small  but  very  productive  val¬ 
leys  on  the  streams  emptying  into  those  lakes.  The 
preference  of  agricultural  settlers,  however,  is  for  the 
valleys  lying  within  the  water-system  of  the  more  S. 
branch  of  the  Columbia.  The  climate  of  I.  varies  con¬ 
siderably  with  the  degrees  of  latitude  through  which 
its  limits  extend,  but  not  so  much  as  would  naturally 
be  supposed  from  its  great  longitudinal  extension  ;  the 
isothermal  lines  of  the  territory,  running  from  E.  to  W., 
have  a  well-defined  northward  variation,  caused  by 
the  influence  of  air  currents  from  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
Throughout  the  spring,  summer,  and  autumn  months, 
in  the  N.  as  well  as  the  S.  sections,  the  weather  is  gen¬ 
erally  delightful  and  salubrious:  in  the  winter  months 
the  range  of  the  thermometer  depends  greatly  upon  the 
altitude  of  the  surface,  the  higher  mountains  being 
visited  by  extreme  cold  and  heavy  falls  of  snow  ;  the 
lower  mountain  ranges  and  the  plains  having  winters 
generally  less  severe  than  those  of  N.  Iowa  and  Wis¬ 
consin  or  central  Minnesota,  while  greater  dryness  of 
the  atmosphere  renders  a  lower  fall  of  the  thermometer 
less  perceptible ;  and  the  valleys  being  rarely  visited  by 
cold  weather,  high  winds,  or  considerable  falls  of  snow. 
Considered  in  its  yearly  average,  the  climate  is  exactly 
adapted  to  sheep-growing  and  the  production  of  wool, 
the  herding  of  cattle,  and  the  manufacture  of  dairy  pro¬ 
ducts;  the  raising  of  very  superior  breeds  of  horses,  as 
well  as  the  culture  of  all  northern  varieties  of  fruits, 
such  as  apples,  pears,  plums,  cherries,  peaches,  grapes, 
and  all  of  the  ordinary  cereals  and  vegetables.  Besides 
the  great  wealth  in  mines  of  gold  and  silver  which  I. 
contains,  constituting  the  principal  attraction  to  emi¬ 
grants  thus  far  in  the  history  of  the  territory,  extensive 
deposits  of  not  less  important  useful  minerals  are 
known  to  exist  in  different  sections  within  its  limits, 
although  there  has  yet  been  no  organized  geological 
survey  and  very  little  prospecting;  such  disclosures  of 
minerals,  precious  or  otherwise,  as  have  been  made  hav¬ 
ing  resulted  from  accident  rather  than  from  careful  in¬ 
vestigation,  inducing  the  general  belief  among  geolo¬ 
gists  and  mineralogists  that  but  little  is  really  known 
of  the  mineral  resources  of  this  remote  section  of  the 
public  domain,  and  that  the  future  of  its  mining  devel¬ 
opments  will  far  exceed  in  importance  present  general 
anticipations.  Conspicuous  among  the  useful  minerals 
are  vast  beds  of  salt,  found  upon  analysis  to  be  almost 
chemically  pure,  extensive  fields  of  iron  ore,  and  ap¬ 
parently  inexhaustible  strata  of  excellent  coal.  The 
coal  and  salt  are  already  prominent  among  the  mining 
products ;  the  local  demand  created  by  their  employ¬ 
ment  in  the  process  of  reducing  and  refining  the  ores 
of  gold  and  silver,  as  well  as  by  domestic  necessity,  ren¬ 
dering  their  production  profitable  ;  but  increased  facil¬ 
ities  for  transportation  to  adjacent  states  and  territo¬ 
ries  are  required  to  develop  these  branches  of  mining 
industry  to  a  degree  commensurate  with  the  great  ex¬ 
tent  and  value  of  the  deposits.  The  first  discoveries 
of  gold  in  Idaho  were  made  in  1852,  on  the  Pend 
d’Oreilles  River,  near  the  lake  bearing  the  same  name. 
In  1860  an  extraordinary  quantity  of  valuable  placer 
detritus  was  ascertained  to  exist  on  the  south  Fork 
of  Clearwater  River.  A  fever  of  excitement  prevailed 
there  relative  to  the  gold  mines  of  Idaho,  the  conse¬ 
quence  being  overcrowding,  disappointment,  and  un¬ 
reasonable  neglect.  Since  that  time,  however,  the  min 
ing  industry  has  steadily  advanced  in  importance.  The 
chief  minerals  produced  are  silver,  lead  and  gold ;  their 
production  being  in  the  order  named.  I.  ranks  third 
among  the  lead-producing  States,  and  is  rich  in  the 
precious  metals.  The  argentiferous  galena  yields  lead 
of  such  purity  that  it  pays  to  work  for  the  lead  alone, 
without  regard  to  its  silver.  Mines  of  the  metals  named 
are  now  worked  in  five  or  six  counties  of  the  State,  and 
many  other  districts  are  rich  in  minerals,  though  at 
present  not  easily  accessible.  The  completion  of  the 
Union  Pacific  railroad  in  1869  gave  a  strong  impetus  to 
the  mining  industry  w  hich  was  added  to  by  the  opening 
of  the  Northern  Pacific  in  1883;  and  the  value  of  gold, 
silver  and  lead  produced  since  I860  has  been  consider¬ 
ably  over  S200, 000,000.  In  1891  the  yield  was  reported  as 
follows:  silver,  $7,564,000;  lead,  $6,400,000 ;  gold,  3,204,- 
000.  In  1895  it  was:  silver,  $5,214,498 ;  gold,  $2,594,666 ; 
lead,  2,301,321,  showing  a  falling  oil  in  product. — Divi¬ 
sions.  I.  is  divided  into  21  counties,  as  follows: 


Ada, 

Cassia, 

Lemhi, 

Alturas, 

Custer, 

Logan, 

Bannock, 

Elmore, 

Nez  Perc6s, 

Bt#ar  Lake, 

Fremont, 

Oneida, 

Bingham, 

Idaho, 

Owyhee, 

Bois6 

Kootenai, 

Shoshone, 

Canyou, 

Latah, 

Washington. 

The  populations  of  the  principal  towns  were  as  follows 
by  census  of  1890 : — Boise  City,  2,311 ;  Montpelier,  1,174 ; 
Weiser,  901;  Paris,  893;  Bellevue,  892 ;  Wallace,  878; 
Lewiston,  849.  The  population  of  the  State  in  1890 
was  84,385;  (in  1870,14,999;  1880,  32,610). — Finances . 
I.  had  in  the  census  year  a  State  debt  of  $218,493 ;[ 
a  county  and  municipal  debt  of  $1,264,189;  and  an 
assessed  valuation  of  taxable  property  in  1896  of 
$22,608,069.  In  1896  there  were  in  the  State  11  na¬ 
tional  banks,  with  a  capital  of  $725,000  and  resources 
of  $3,187,307.  There  is  no  State  banking  law,  and. 
banking  business  is  done  by  private  parties  without 
incorporation  or  capital.  There  are  no  savings  banks 
in  the  State,  and  no  legal  provision  for  their  organiza¬ 
tion. — Schools.  There  is  a  State  university  at  Moscow', 
endowed  by  a  land  grant,  and  several  agricultural 
experiment  stations.  40,899  acres  have  been  set  aside 
for  the  support  of  public  schools;  the  school  children 


of  the  State  numbering  about  40.000.  State  normal 
schools  were  dedicated  at  Lewiston  and  Albion  in  June, 
1896.  There  is  a  State  insane  asylum  at  Blackfoot,  and 
a  penitentiary  at  Boise  City,  while  the  deaf,  dumb  and 
blind  are  now  provided  for  in  Colorado. — Irrigation,  <tc. 
The  biennial  report  ot  the  State  Engineer,  Jan.  1,  1897, 
estimates  the  area  cultivated  by  irrigation  at  315, 000 
acres,  and  the  total  area  under  ditch  or  that  can  be 
reached  by  laterals  a..d  distributories  from  existing 
canals,  at  1,‘J50,0(X1  acres.  66,4311  acres  have  been  with¬ 
drawn  on  Snake  river  to  be  fed  by  a  canal  from  that 
river,  water  rights  being  furnished  at  a  charge  of  $10 
per  acre.  The  State  Horticulturist  reports  20,000  acres 
under  fruit  culture ;  apples,  pru ues,  pears,  peaches,  cher¬ 
ries  and  berries  being  raised.  The  leading  grain 
product  is  wheat.  The  estimated  yield  of  sugar  beets 
is  17  tons  per  acre,  with  a  calculated  product  of  17  to  21 
per  cent,  of  saccharine  matter.  The  live  stock  of  the 
State  is  valued  at  $12,189,741,  consisting  mainly  of  sheep 
and  cattle. — History.  Up  to  1850  I.  had  only  been  tra¬ 
versed  by  the  explorers  Lewis  and  Clark,  and  by  the 
daring  trappers  and  hunters,  who  sought  it  for  game 
and  furs.  Gold  was  discovered  in  1852,  but  attracted 
few  miners.  I.  was  included  in  the  Territory  of  Oregon 
until  1863,  in  which  year  it  was  organized  as  a  separate 
Territory,  including  portions  of  the  previous  Territories 
of  Oregon,  Washington,  Utah  and  Nebraska.  Part  of  its 
area  was  added  to  Montana  in  1864.  It  was  admitted  to 
the  Union  as  a  State,  July  3, 1890. 

Idaho  City,  in  Idaho,  a  post-town,  cap.  of  BoisG  co.,  at 
the  junction  of  Elk  and  Moore’s  creeks,  36  m.  E.  N.  E. 
of  Boise  City ;  Lat.  about  43°  50' N.,  Lon.  115°  W.  There 
are  some  manufactures,  and  gold  and  silver  mining  is 
carried  on.  Its  former  name  was  Bannock  City.  Pop. 
(1897)  about  600. 

I'dallO  Springs,  in  Colorado,  a  post-town  of  Clear 
Creek  co.,  38  miles  west  of  Denver,  on  U.  P.,  D.  & 
G.  R.  R. ;  has  hot  soda  springs  and  is  a  place  of  resort. 
Gold  and  silver  are  mined  in  the  vicinity.  Pop. 
(1890)  1,338. 

Id'do.  (Script.)  A  prophet  of  Judah,  who  prophesied 
against  Jeroboam  and  wrote  the  history  of  Rehoboam 
and  Abijah,  (2  Chr.  ix.  29;  xii.  15 ;  xiii.  22.)  Josephus 
and  others  are  of  opinion  that  he  was  sent  to  Jeroboam, 
at  Bethel,  and  that  it  was  he  who  was  killed  by  a  lion. 

Idea,  (X-de'a,)  n.  [Fr.  idee ;  Late  Lat.  idea,  from  Gr. 
idea,  from  eido,  idem ;  Sans,  rid,  to  see.]  That  which 
is  seen  by  the  mind’s  eye ;  form  ;  image  ;  model  of  any¬ 
thing  in  the  mind;  that  which  is  held  or  comprehended 
by  the  understanding ;  object  of  thought;  an  image  in 
the  mind;  notion;  conception;  thought;  opinion. 

(P/iy.)  In  a  general  sense,  whatever  is  the  immediate 
object  of  thought.  In  the  Platonic  philosophy,  how¬ 
ever.  the  word  possesses  a  different  and  a  higher  signi¬ 
fication.  According  to  him,  ideas  were  the  patterns  after 
which  the  Deity  made  or  fashioned  the  phenomenal  or 
material  world.  He  held  that  all  things  consisted  of 
matter  and  form,  and  that  the  matter  of  which  all  things 
were  made  existed  from  all  eternity,  without  form  ;  but 
he  believed  that  there  also  existed  eternal  forms  of  all 
possible  things  which  exist  without  matter,  and  to 
these  eternal  and  immaterial  forms  he  gave  the  name 
of  ideas.  By  Descartes  and  subsequent  philosophers, 
the  term  idea  has  been  employed  to  signify  all  our  men¬ 
tal  representations,  all  the  notions  which  the  mind 
frames  of  things;  and  when,  in  common  language,  we 
speak  of  having  an  idea  of  anything,  we  mean  no  more 
by  that  expression  than  that  we  are  thinking  about  it. 
By  idea,  Kant  designates  every  conception  formed  by  the 
reason  and  raised  above  all  sensuous  perception.  These 
he  subdivides  into  empirical,  or  such  as  are  partly  drawn 
from  experience,  and  pure,  such  as  are  totally  free  from 
any  empirical  element.  Another  division  of  ideas  is  into 
theoretical  and  practical.  As  to  the  origin  of  our  ideas, 
some  attribute  all  our  ideas  to  sense;  others  admit  that 
the  earliest  notions  proceed  from  the  senses,  yet  main¬ 
tain  that  they  do  not  produce  the  whole  knowledge  pos¬ 
sessed  by  the  understanding ;  while  others  deny  the 
senses  to  be  anything  more  than  instruments  conveying 
objects  to  the  mind. 

Ido'al.  a.  [Fr.  ideal;  Lat.  idealis.]  Existi- g  in  idea 
or  conceplion  ;  intellectual ;  mental ;  existing  in  fancy, 
or  imagination  only;  visionary;  fanciful;  imaginary; 
belonging  or  relating  to  ideas  generally. 

Beau  Ideal.  (Fine  Arts.)  An  expression  denoting  a 
selection  of  the  finest  parts  of  different  subjects  united, 
so  as  to  form  one  harmonious  whole,  of  a  more  com¬ 
plete  character  than  is  usually  found  in  nature.  In 
other  words,  it  is  the  divesting  nature  of  accident,  in 
the  representation  of  an  individual.  From  the  nature 
of  the  expression,  and  its  definition,  it  is  clear  that  it 
more  immediately  attaches  to  the  arts  of  painting  and 
sculpture ;  in  architecture,  it  is  susceptible  of  refine¬ 
ments,  dependent  on  the  selection  of  examples,  upon 
which,  however,  a  less  universal  agreement  exists.” 

Ide  al,  n.  An  i  maginary  model  of  perfection,  consider¬ 
ing  ideas  as  images  or  forms  in  the  mind. 

Idea'less,  a.  Destitute  of  ideas. 

Ide  alism,  v.  [Fr.  idealisme.]  (Phil.)  The  doctrine 
that  in  external  perceptions  the  objects  immediately 
known  are  ideas.  Of  this  doctrine  there  are  several  va¬ 
rieties.  Some  absolutely  deny  the  existence  of  all  ma¬ 
terial  substances ;  others  regard  the  real  simply  as 
ideal,  and  judge  the  material  world  to  be  merely  as¬ 
sumed  from  the  ideal;  while  a  third  class,  without 
denying  or  asserting  the  existence  of  a  material  world, 
are  content  with  confessing  an  ignorance  of  its  nature. 
“  I  see  a  tree.  The  common  psychologists  tell  me  that 
there  are  three  things  implied  in  this  one  fact  of  vision; 
viz.  —  a  tree,  an  image  of  that  tree,  and  a  mind  which 
apprehends  that  image.  Fichte  tells  me  that  it  is  I 
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alone  who  exist  The  tree  and  the  image  of  it  are  one 
thing,  and  that  it  is  a  modification  of  my  mind.  This 
is  subjective,  idealism.  Schelling  tells  me  that  both  the 
tree  and  my  ego  (or  self)  are  existences  equally  real  or 
ideal;  but  that  they  are  nothing  less  than  manifesta¬ 
tions  of  the  absolute,  the  infinite,  or  unconditioned. 
This  is  objective,  idealism.  Hut  Hegel  tells  me  that  all 
these  explanations  are  false.  The  only  thing  really  ex¬ 
isting  (in  this  one  fact  of  vision)  is  the  idea,  the  relation. 
The  ego  and  the  tree  are  but  two  terms  of  the  relation, 
and  owe  their  reality  to  it.  This  is  absolute  idealism. 
According  to  this  there  is  neither  mind  uor  matter, 
heaven  nor  earth,  God  nor  man.  The  only  real  exist¬ 
ences  are  certain  ideas  or  relations.  Everything  else 
that  has  name  or  being  derives  its  name  and  being  from 
its  constituting  one  or  other  of  the  two  related  terms, 
subject  and  object;  but  the  only  thing  that  is  true  or 
real  is  the  ideutity  of  their  contradiction,  that  is,  the 
relation  itself.” 

Ide'aliMt,  n.  One  who  holds  the  doctrine  of  idealism. 

Idealis'tic,  a.  Relating  to  the  doctrine  of  idealism,  (a.) 

Ideal  ity,  n.  Quality  of  being  ideal. 

Idealiza'tion,  n.  The  act  of  idealizing. 

Ide'alize,  v.  n.  To  form  ideas.  —  v.  a.  To  make  ideal. 

Ide'alizer,  n.  One  who  idealizes. 

Ide'ally,  adv.  In  idea;  intellectually;  mentally. 

I'dem.  and  its  contraction  Id.  [Lat.J  The  same. 

Identical,  a.  [Fr.  identique,  from  hat.  idem,  the  same. 
See  Identity.]  The  same ;  not  different. 

Id  en'tieally,  adv.  With  sameness. 

Identifiable,  a.  Tli  at  may  be  identified. 

Identification,  n.  Act  of  identifying,  or  of  making 
or  proving  to  be  the  same. 

Identify,  v.  a.  [Fr.  identifier ;  Lat.  idem,  and  facia, 
to  make.]  To  make  to  be  the  same;  to  unite  or  com¬ 
bine  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  one  interest,  pur¬ 
pose,  or  intention;  to  treat  as  having  the  same  use;  to 
consider  as  the  same  in  effect ;  to  ascertain  or  prove  to 
be  the  same. 

— 1>.  ».  To  become  the  same  ;  to  coalesce  in  interest,  pur¬ 
pose,  use,  effect,  Ac. 

Identity,  n.  [Fr .identity  ;  L.  Lat.  identitas,  from  Lat. 
idem,  this  very,  exactly  this,  the  same,  from  is,  this  or 
that,  and  dem,  demonstrative  suffix  ;  Sansk.  idam,  this.j 
Sameness,  as  distinguished  from  diversity ;  similitude; 
the  sameness  of  a  substance  or  being,  under  every  pos¬ 
sible  variety  of  circumstances. 

(Philos.)  The  sameness  of  the  conscious  subject,  1, 
throughout  all  the  various  states  of  which  it  is  the  sub¬ 
ject.  The  question,  Wherein  consists  our  identity,  and 
what  is  its  evidence?  has  been  a  source  of  manifold 
controversy  to  modern  metaphysicians.  By  philoso¬ 
phers  of  the  materialist  school  the  doctrine  has  been 
ejected  as  incompatible  with  daily  and  obvious  experi¬ 
ence.  But  independently  of  any  hypothesis  respecting 
the  nature  of  the  soul  in  itself,  it  has  been  argued,  that, 
as  all  our  knowledge  of  a  substance  is  derived  from  the 
qualities  or  phenomena  which  it  presents  to  our  senses, 
and  that  all  we  can  mean  by  a  substance  being  the  same 
with  itself,  is,  that  it  possesses  the  same  qualities  which 
it  previously  did  (for,  if  not,  the  substance  is  changed), 
so  all  we  can  know  of  the  substance  mind  in  particular 
is  derived  from  observation  of  the  changes  which  it  un¬ 
dergoes.  But  we  find  that  what  we  conceive  to  be  the 
same  individual  does,  at  different  periods,  assume  under 
the  same  circumstances  widely  varying  appearances. 
A  man  will  laugh  at  what  when  he  was  a  child  would 
have  excited  his  anger  or  jealousy.  This  reasoning  con¬ 
tains  an  evident  fallacy.  It  does,  in  fact,  like  all  other 
reasoning  of  the  same  kind,  imply  that  very  doctrine 
which  it  means  to  refute.  Consciousness,  it  is  asserted, 
is  the  joint  effect  of  two  substances  acting  one  on  the 
other.  How,  then,  can  we  affirm  that  one  of  these  sub¬ 
stances  is  changed,  unless  by  assuming  that  the  other 
remains  the  same?  How  can  we  show  that  the  phe¬ 
nomenon  laughter  in  the  man  is  different  from  the  phe¬ 
nomenon  jealousy  or  anger  in  the  boy,  unless  we  admit 
that  we  who  observe  these  phenomena  —  i.e.,  by  the 
premises,  on  whom  these  phenomena  produce  a  given 
effect  —  remain  the  same  as  we  were  when  we  were  af¬ 
fected  previously  in  a  different  manner.  A  lump  of 
sugar,  as  we  take  it  to  be,  no  longer  melts  in  what  we 
take  to  be  water.  Assuming  that  the  water  remains 
water,  we  may  fairly  infer  that  the  lump  in  question  is 
not  sugar,  or  vice  versd  ;  not  so  if  we  profess  ourselves 
equally  ignorant  of  the  identity  of  both  substances. 
This  argument,  it  will  be  seen,  applies  equally  to  the 
materialist  and  non-materialist.  Such  may  be  said  to 
be  the  negative  evidence  of  our  identity.  Its  positive 
evidence  rests  on  the  necessity  and  universality  of  its 
belief,  as  implied  in  every  act  of  memory.  To  remember, 
is  to  refer  a  past  state  of  consciousness  to  the  same  sub¬ 
ject  which  now  at  the  present  moment  recalls  it. — 
Ioentism,  or  System  of  Identity,  are  names  usually 
given  to  the  metaphysical  theory  of  the  German  writer 
Schelling,  q.  v. 

Me'ograplis,  or  Ideographic  Characters, 

n.  pi.  See  Hieroglyphics. 

Ideology,  ( i-de-ol'oji ,)  n.  [Fr.  idenlogie  ;  Gr.  idea,  and 
logos,  discourse.]  A  treatise  on  ideas,  or  the  doctrine 
of  ideas,  or  of  the  operations  of  understanding ;  the 
science  of  mind.  —  It  is  the  term  employed  by  the  later 
disciples  of  Condillac  to  designate  their  system  and 
philosophy.  The  name  was  first  employed  by  Dertutt 
de  Tracy  in  his  work  entitled  El&mens  d’ IdCologie. 

Ides,  (idz,)  n.  pi.  [Lat.  ulus,  from  the  Etrus.  iduo,  to  di¬ 
vide.]  (Calendar.)  The  2d  of  the  three  great  divisions  of 
the  month  in  the  ancient  Roman  calendar.  The  calends 
were  the  first  days  of  the  month;  the  ides,  near  the 
middle  of  the  month;  and  the  nones,  the  ninth  dar 
before  the  ides  commenced.  In  March,  May,  July,  and 


October  the  ides  fell  on  the  15th  of  the  month ;  but 
during  the  remaining  months  of  the  year  they  fell  on 
the  13th.  The  plan  which  the  Romans  pursued  was 
very  peculiar.  Instead  of  employing  the  ordinal  num¬ 
bers  first,  second,  third,  and  so  on,  they  distinguished 
the  various  days  of  the  month  by  the  number  which 
intervened  between  any  given  day  and  the  division 
which  next  followed  the  one  which  was  current.  For 
example,  as  there  were  always  eight  days  between  the 
nones  and  the  ides,  the  day  after  the  nones  was  termed 
the  eighth  before  the  ides ;  the  next,  the  seventh  before 
the  ides ;  and  so  on. 

Id  CSt.  [Lat.]  That  is. 

Idioc'rasy,  n.  [Gr.  idios,  peculiar,  and  krasis,  a  mix¬ 
ture.]  Same  as  IDIOSYNCRASY,  q.  v. 

Idiocrat'ic,  Idiocrat'ical,  a.  Idiosyncratic. 

Idiocy,  ( id'e-o-se ,)  n.  [Fr.  idiotic;  Gr.  idioteia.  See 
Idiot.]  Same  as  Idiotism,  q.  v. 

Idio-elec'tric,  a.  [Gr.  idios,  peculiar,  and  Eng.  elec¬ 
tric.)  Electric  per  se,  or  containing  electricity  in  its 
natural  state. 

Idiom,  ( id'e-om ,)  n.  [Fr.  idiome;  Lat.  idioma;  Gr. 
idioma,  from  idios,  proper,  peculiar  to  one’s  self.]  (Phi¬ 
lology.)  A  mode  of  speaking  or  writing  foreign  from  the 
usages  of  universal  grammar  or  the  general  laws  of 
language,  and  restricted  to  the  genius  of  some  individual 
tongue.  Thus,  a  sentence  or  phrase  consisting  of  words 
arranged  in  a  particular  manner  may  be  a  Latin  idiom ; 
the  same,  arranged  in  a  different  manner,  an  English 
idiom,  Ac.  The  use  of  a  particular  inflection  of  a  word ! 
may  also  be  an  idiom.  We  also  use  the  term  idiom  in  a 
wider  sense,  to  express  the  general  character  of  a  lan¬ 
guage.  We  have  a  number  of  subordinate  words  to  ex¬ 
press  the  idioms  of  particular  tongues:  thus,  a  Latin 
idiom  is  a  Latinism,  a  French  idiom  a  Gallicism,  Ac. 
The  word  idiom  is  also  not  uncomtnonly,  but  incorrectly, 
used  in  the  same  sense  with  the  French  idiome,  a  dialect 
or  variety  of  language.  Miotisme  is  the  French  term 
expressing  the  correct  signification  of  the  English  idiom. 

Idiomat'ic,  Idiomat'lcal,  a.  [Gr. idiomatikos.\  Pe¬ 
culiar  to  a  language;  pertaining  to  the  particular  genius 
or  modes  of  expression  which  belong  to  a  language. 

Idioiiiat'ically,  adv.  According  to  the  idiom  of  a 
language. 

Idiopathet'ic,  a.  Same  as  Idiopathic. 

Id iopattl'ic,  a.  [Fr.  idiopathique.]  (Med.)  A  term 
applied  to  such  diseases  as  arise  naturally  in  the  human 
body,  independent  of  all  extraneous  causes,  and  contra¬ 
distinguished  from  symptomatic  diseases,  or  such  as  are 
induced  by  or  spring  from  some  other  disease  or  mal¬ 
ady.  All  diseases  belong  to  one  or  other  of  these  orders, 
and  are  either  I.  or  symptomatic. 

Idiopatli'ieal,  a.  Pertaining  to  idiopatliy  or  idio¬ 
pathic  diseases. 

1)1  iopa  t  H  i  cal  ly ,  ado.  In  the  manner  of  an  idio- 

.  patliic  disease. 

Idiop'at  Iiy,  n.  [Fr.  idiopathie;  Gr.  idios,  peculiar  to 
one’s  self,  and  pathos ,  affection,  from  pasclio,  pathein , 
to  suffer.]  A  peculiar  affection  or  feeling.  —  A  morbid 
state  or  condition  not  produced  by  any  preceding  dis¬ 
ease  ;  an  idiopathic  disease. 

I<l iosy n'orasy.  n.  [Fr.  idiosyncrasies  Or.  idiosyn- 
Icrasia — idios,  peculiar  to  one’s  self,  syn,  together,  and 
krasis,  a  mixing,  temperament,  from  kerannumi,  to  min¬ 
gle,  to  mix.]  (Med.)  A  condition  or  temperament  pecu¬ 
liar  to  any  animal  body,  whereby  it  has, either  in  health 
or  sickness,  a  peculiar  inclination  to  or  aversion  against 
some  particular  things.  Thus,  when  a  man  has  a  pre¬ 
disposition  to  gout,  rheumatism,  gravel,  or  any  other 
complaint,  we  allude  to  his  idiosyncrasies.  The  person 
who  faints  at  the  smell  of  a  rose,  cannot  conquer  bis 
aversion  for  bread,  or  sickens  at  the  sight  of  a  cat,  is 
commonly  said  to  have  antipathies  to  such  and  such 
things  and  objects;  but  professionally  they  are  said  to 
be  his  idiosyncrasies.  So  strong  is  this  prejudice,  antip¬ 
athy,  or  idiosyncrasy  in  some  persons,  that  the  most  in¬ 
finitesimal  dose  of  a  medicine  will  produce  all  the  vio¬ 
lence  of  action  found  after  an  excessive  dose;  while  to 
others,  the  mere  smell  of  a  drug  will  produce  on  the 
system  all  the  effects  of  a  large  dose;  and  others,  again, 
whose  idiosyncrasy  is  so  powerful,  that  the  mere  men¬ 
tion  of  a  drug  will  cause  the  mouth  to  become  so  im¬ 
pregnated  with  the  taste,  of  the  article  only  heard  or 
mentioned,  that  it  is  difficult,  by  changing  the  subject 
and  diverting  the  mind,  to  get  rid  of  the  offensive  taste 
or  impression. 

I<1  iosyncrat'ic,  a.  Of  peculiar  temper  or  disposition. 

Idiot,  n.  [F r.  idiot ;  Lat.  idiola;  Gr.  idiotes,  from  idios,  I 
one’s  own,  peculiar,  private,  separate.]  One  void  of  un¬ 
derstanding;  a  natural  fool  from  his  birth;  a  foolish 
person;  one  unwise.  —  See  Idiotism. 

Id'iotcy,  n.  Same  as  Idiocy  and  Idiotism,  q.  v. 

Idiot  ic,  Idiot'icnl,  a.  [Gr.  idiotikos.]  Relating  to 
or  like  an  idiot;  foolish  ;  sottish. 

Idiot'icaily,  adv.  After  the  manner  of  an  idiot. 

Id  iotism.  n.  [Fr.  idiotisme.  See  Idiot.]  (Med.)  A 
state  of  mental  imbecility  proceeding  from  a  defective 
or  a  disorganized  state  of  the  brain,  resulting  in  com¬ 
plete  or  partial  fatuity.  1.  is  a  congenial  disease,  and 
one  of  those  hereditary  misfortunes  which  are  handed 
down  from  a  succession  of  weak  or  diseased  parents, 
propagated  by  the  frequent  intermarriages  of  families 
of  weak  or  tainted  intellect,  of  those  of  intemperate 
habits,  and  of  persons  having  a  scrofulous  diathesis.  1. 
are  divided  into  the  harmless  and  the  mischievous;  those 
with  perfect  fatuity,  and  those  who  possess  a  glimmer¬ 
ing  of  intelligence,  which,  in  such  cases,  usually  degen¬ 
erates  into  malice  or  cunning.  See  Fatuity,  Insanity,  Ac. 

( Philol.)  See  Idiom. 

Id'iotize,  v.  n.  To  become  stupid. 

Id'iotry,  n.  Idiotcy;  idiotism. 


Idle,  (Vdl,)  a.  [A.  S.  i  del,  ydel ;  D n.ijdel;  Dan.  lejlig 
Ger.  eitel.  The  root  is  found  in  Sax.  adlian,  to  languish, 
Heb.  chadel,  to  become  languid,  to  leave  off,  to  cease.] 
Unoccupied:  unemployed;  inactive;  doing  nothing. — 
Indolent;  given  to  rest  and  ease ;  sluggish;  slothful. — 
Useless;  ineffectual;  futile.  —  Atfording  leisure.  —  Of 
no  use  or  importance;  trifling;  frivolous  or  vain  ;  un¬ 
profitable. 

— v.  n.  To  be  idle;  to  lose  or  spend  time  in  inaction,  or 
without  being  employed  in  business. 

— v.  a.  To  spend  in  idleness ;  —  sometimes  followed  by 
a  way. 

I'dleness,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  idle.  This  word 
is  capable  of  many  acceptations,  but  is  generally  used 
to  express  abstinence  from  labor  or  employment,  or,  in 
other  w'ords,  the  state  of  a  person  who  is  unemployed 
in  labor  or  unoccupied  with  business.  Sbakspeare  1ms 
idleness  to  express  unimportance  and  trivialuess.  while 
Bacon  deems  it  identical  with  foolishness  and  infatua¬ 
tion,  as  in  idleness  of  brain.  In  the  sense  of  laziness,  in 
which  the  word  is  sometimes,  in  fact,  often,  understood, 
idleness  is  but  a  form  of  moral  degradation  —  one  that 
debilitates  the  body  in  as  great  a  proportion  as  it  inca¬ 
pacitates  the  mind  for  healthy  labor. 

I'dle-head'ed,  a.  F’oolish;  unreasonable. 

“  These  idle-headed  seekers  resort  thither.  Corete. 


— Delirious;  infatuated. 

“  Upon  this  loss  she  fell  idle-headed.'’ — L‘  Estrange. 


I'dle-pat'ed,  a.  Idle-headed;  stupid. 

I'd  lor,  n.  One  who  idles ;  one  who  does  nothing :  one  who 
spends  his  time  in  inaction;  a  lazy  person;  a  sluggard. 

I'dle-wliecl.n.  (Mach.)  A  wheel  placed  between  two 
others  for  the  purpose  of  simply  transferring  the  motion 
from  one  axis  to  the  other,  without  change  of  direction; 
a  carrier-wheel. 

Idly,  adv.  In  an  idle  manner ;  lazily;  sluggishly;  fool¬ 
ishly;  uselessly;  carelessly;  vainly;  ineffectually. 

Id'ooraso,  n.  [Gr.  eidos,  form,  krasis,  mixture, — from 
the  resemblance  of  its  crystalline  forms  to  those  of 
other  species.]  (Min.)  Same  as  Vesuvianite,  q.  v. 

I  dol,  n.  [Fr.  idole;  Gr.  eidolon,  from  eidos,  that  which 
is  seen,  form,  shape,  figure,  from  eido,  to  see.]  An  im¬ 
age,  form,  or  representation,  usually  of  a  man  or  other 
animal,  consecrated  as  an  object  of  worship;  a  pagan 
deity.  —  See  Idolatry. 

— A  person  loved  and  honored  to  adoration ;  anything  on 
which  w'e  set  our  affections  inordinately. 

Idol'ater,  n.  [ Fr.  idoldtre ;  Gr.  eidololatres.  See  Idol¬ 
atry.]  A  worshipper  of  idols;  one  who  worships  as  a 
deity  that  which  is  not  God;  a  pagan. — An  adorer;  a 
great  admirer. 

Idol'atress,  n.  A  female  idolater. 

Idol'atrize,  v.  a.  To  offer  idolatrous  worship  to;  to 
idolize.  (R.)  (Milton)  —  To  admire  to  excess. 

— v.  n.  To  practise  idolatry. 

Idol'atrous,  a.  Pertaining  to  idolatry  :  partaking  of 
the  nature  of  idolatry ;  consisting  in  the  worship  of 
idols  ;  consisting  in  or  partaking  of  an  excessive  attach¬ 
ment  or  reverence. 

Idol'af  rously.  adv.  In  an  idolatrous  manner. 

Idol  atry,  n.  [" Fr.  idoldtrie ;  Gr.  eidblolatreia  —  eidolon, 
idol,  and  latreuo,  to  worship,  to  serve,  from  latron,  pay, 
hire.]  The  worship  of  idols,  images,  or  anything  made 
by  hands,  or  which  is  not  God. —  Excessive  attachment 
or  veneration  for  anything,  or  that  which  borders  on 
adoration. 

(Myth.)  Idolatry  is  spoken  of  iu  many  books  of  the 
Hebrew  Scriptures,  and  the  practice  of  it  doubtless 
existed  from  a  very  early  period.  Of  this  we  have 
evidence  in  the  most  remote  historical  remains,  those 
of  Egypt,  Babylonia  and  Assyria,  and  in  the  anthropo¬ 
logical  relics  of  various  ancient  peoples.  It  seems  to 
have  had  its  origin  iu  Fetichism,  in  which  individual  wor¬ 
shippers  ascribe 
supernatural 
powers  to  ordin¬ 
ary  inanimate  ob¬ 
jects,  and  to  have 
grown  in  eleva¬ 
tion  of  idea  until 
the  celestial  orbs 
and  numerous  in¬ 
visible  beings 
were  worshipped 
in  the  form  of 
symbols  and  im¬ 
ages.  The  wor¬ 
ship  of  the  sun 
became  in  time 
one  of  the  most 
widely  extended 
forms  of  idolatry, 
the  solar  orb 
being  worshipped 
directly,  or  as 
symbolized  in 
fire,  and  in  other 
symbolic  forms. 

In  Egypt  idolatry 
largely  took  the 
form  of  animal 
worship,  a  prae- 
tice  which  may  1,3b3'— ' ™E  Hindoo  idol  sltlliad. 


have  arisen  from  a  preceding  totemism  like  that  prevail¬ 
ing  so  widely  among  barbarous  and  savage  tribes.  The 
idolatry  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans  was  dignified  with 
the  charms  of  art  and  poetry,  though  rude  and  almost 
formless  images  were  among  the  popular  Greek  idols. 
The  Hebrews  imitated  the  superstitions  and  idola¬ 
tries  of  others,  but  invented  none.  When  iu  Egypt, 
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many  of  them  worshipped  Egyptian  deities;  in  the  wil¬ 
derness,  they  worshipped  those  of  the  Canaanites,  Egyp¬ 
tians,  Ammonites,  and  Moabites ;  in  Judea,  those  of  the 
Phoenicians,  Syrians,  and  other  people  around  them. 
Rachel,  it  may  be,  had  adored  idols  at  her  father  Laban's, 
since  she  carried  off  his  teraphim,  {Gen.  xxxi.  30.)  Jacob, 
after  his  return  from  Mesopotamia,  required  his  people 
to  reject  the  strange  gods  from  among  them,  and  also  the 
superstitious  pendants  worn  by  them  in  their  ears,  which 
he  hid  under  a  terebinth  near  Shechem.  He  preserved  his 
family  in  the  worship  of  God  while  he  lived.  Under  the 
government  of  the  Judges,  “  the  children  of  Israel  did 
evil  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord,  and  served  Baalim.  They 
forsook  the  Lord  God  of  their  fathers,  and  followed 
other  gods  —  of  the  gods  of  the  people  that  were  round 
about  them ;  and  they  forsook  the  Lord,  and  served 
Baal  and  Ashtaroth,”  (Judg.  ii.  11,  12.)  Gideon,  after 
he  had  been  favored  by  God  with  a  miraculous  deliver¬ 
ance,  made  an  ephod,  which  ensnared  the  Israelites  in 
unlawful  worship.  Micah’s  teraphim  also  were  the 
objects  of  idolatrous  worship,  even  till  the  captivity  of 
Israel  in  Babylon.  During  the  times  of  Samuel,  Saul, 
and  David,  the  worship  of  God  seems  to  have  been  pre¬ 
served  pure  in  Israel.  There  was  corruption  and  irreg¬ 
ularity  of  mannei-8,  but  little  or  no  idolatry.  Solomon, 
seduced  by  complaisance  to  his  strange  wives,  caused 
temples  to  be  erected  in  honor  of  Ashtoreth  goddess  of 
the  Phoenicians,  Moloch  god  of  the  Ammonites,  and 
Chemosh  god  of  the  Moabites.  Jeroboam,  who  suc¬ 
ceeded  Solomon,  set  up  golden  calves  at  Dan  and  Bethel, 
and  made  Israel  to  sin.  The  people,  no  longer  re¬ 
strained  by  royal  authority,  worshipped  not  only  these 
golden  calves,  but  many  other  idols,  particularly  Baal 
and  Ashtoreth.  Under  the  reign  ot  Ahab,  idolatry 
reached  its  height.  The  impious  Jezebel  endeavored  to 
extinguish  the  worship  of  the  Lord,  by  persecuting  his 
prophets,  (who,  as  a  barrier,  still  retained  some  of  the 
people  in  the  true  religion.)  Judah  was  almost  equally 
corrupted.  The  descriptions  given  by  the  prophets  of 
their  irregularities  and  idolatries,  of  their  abominations 
and  lasciviousness  on  the  high  places  and  in  woods  con¬ 
secrated  to  idols,  and  of  their  human  sacrifices,  fill  us 
with  dismay,  and  unveil  the  awful  corruption  of  the 
heart  of  man.  It  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  among 
the  anomalies  of  the  history’  of  the  Jews,  that  the  great 
and  radical  purification  of  their  faith  in  the  unity  of 
God  dates  from  their  protracted  Babylonian  captivity, 
from  which  time  it  was  maintained,  notwithstanding 
the  effort  of  Antiochus  Epiphaues  to  introduce  the  ] 
Greek  idolatry  (1  Macch.  i.),  down  to  the  coming  of  our  j 
Lord.  At  the  present  day,  I.  prevails  over  a  great  por¬ 
tion  of  the  earth  ;  almost  all  the  heathen  nations,  as  the 
Chinese,  the  Hindoos,  &c.,  have  their  images  to  which 
they  bow  down  and  worship.  The  idolatry  of  the  Afri¬ 
can  and  Oceanican  races  is  for  the  most  part  of  the  class 
described  under  the  head  Fetichism. 

I  HoIihih.  n.  Idolatrous  worship. 

I'rfolist,  re.  One  who  worships  idols  ;  an  idolater. 

I'dolize,  v.  a.  To  worship  as  an  idol. 

— To  love  to  excess  ;  to  love  or  reverence  to  adoration. 

I'rlolizetl,  p.  a.  Loved  or  reverenced  to  adoration. 

I  Uolizer,  n.  One  who  idolizes  or  loves  to  reverence. 

Irfol'oclast,  re.  [Gr.  eidolon,  an  idol,  and  klao,  to  break.] 
A  breaker  of  idols. 

Idonieneits,  ( i-dom'e-neus ,)  king  of  Crete,  succeeded 
his  father  Deucalion  on  the  throne,  and  accompanied 
the  Greeks  to  the  Trojan  war  with  a  fleet  of  90  ships.! 
During  this  war  he  rendered  himself  famous  by  Ids! 
valor.  At  his  return  he  made  a  rasli  vow,  in  a  danger¬ 
ous  tempest,  to  Neptune,  that,  if  he  escaped,  he  would 
offer  to  the  god  whatever  living  creature  first  presented 
itself  to  his  eye  on  the  Cretan  shore.  This  was  his  son, 
who  came  to  congratulate  him  on  his  safe  return.  Idu- 
meneus  performed  his  promise,  but  the  inhumanity  of 
this  sacrifice  rendered  him  so  odious  to  his  subjects, 
that  he  was  exiled  from  his  country.  D.  in  Italy,  at  an 
advanced  age. 

Id  ria,  a  town  of  Austria,  in  Carniola,  30  in.  from  Trieste, 
onariverof  the  same  name.  It  is  celebrated  for  its  mines 
of  quicksilver,  said  to  he  the  richest  in  Europe,  and  to 
which  the  descent  is  by  757  steps,  hewn  in  the  rock,  easy 
and  free  from  danger.  Pop.  5,000. 

Id'riill ■  te.  n.  [From  Idria,  where  it  is  found.]  (Min.) 
An  hydrocarbon  found  mixed  with  cinnabar  and  other 
impurities,  and  called  .inflammable  cinnabar  from  its 
being  combustible.  In  its  pure  state  it  is  white  and 
crystalline,  and  consists  of  carbon  919,  hydrogen  5-1. 

Id'ryl,  re.  {Min.)  A  black  substance  obtained  from  the 
condensation  chambers  of  the  quicksilver  mines  at  Idria.  j 
It  has  the  composition  of  Idrialite,  q.  v. 

fduimea.  See  Edom. 

Idyl,  ( i’dil ,)  n.  [Lat.  idyllium ;  Gr.  e.idyllion,  dimin. 
of  eidos ,  form,  shape,  sort,  a  particular  kind.]  (Poet.) 
A  short  pastoral  poem,  or  an  animated  description  and 
representation  of  ordinary  objects  of  nature  in  harmo¬ 
nious  verse.  The  bucolic  poems  of  Theocritus  are  called 
idyls,  while  those  of  Virgil  are  distinguished  by  the! 
name  of  Eclogues,  which  renders  it  a  difficult  matter 
to  decide  why  there  should  be  any  difference  in  name, 
as  both  compositiou3  are  of  a  similar  nature  throughout. 
That  the  ancients  did  not  restrict  the  use  of  the  word, 
may  be  seen  by  the  works  of  Ausonius.  which  are  called 
idyls.  In  English  literature.  Thomson’s  Seasons,  Burns's  I 
Cotter's  Saturday  Night,  Goldsmith's  Deserted  Village,  and 
Tennyson’s  Idylls  of  the  Kings,  are  examples  of  idyls.  1 

Idyl'llc,  a.  Pastoral. 

I.  E.  Stands  for  Lat.  id  est,  that  is. 

II',  conj.  [A.S.  gif,  if;  0.  Ger.  ibu;  Ger.  ob,  if;  Sans,  iva, 
as  if,  just  as  if,  as,  so  as.]  Suppose  it  be  so,  or  it  were 
so,  that. 

“If  they  have  done  this  deed,  my  noble  lord  — 

If)  taik'st  thou  to  me  of  i/s  t  Thou  art  a  traitor."—  Shaks.  ' 


— Whether  or  not, 

"  In  doubting  if  she  doubts  or  no.”  —  Prior. 

— Allowing  that ;  suppose  it  be  granted  that. 

lerne.  See  Ireland. 

Igarap(>,  (a  canoe-pass.)  The  name  given  by  the  Indi¬ 
ans  to  the  side-channels  or  bayous  by  which  the  river  Am¬ 
azon  is  bordered  from  its  mouth  up  to  a  great  distance. 

Ig’stsu'l'lc  Acid,  re.  ( Chem .)  A  peculiar  acid  found  in 
connection  with  strychnia  in  the  Nux  vomica  and  St. 
Ignatius’  Bean. 

Igalimi,  (e.-ga-te-mee’ ,)  a  river  of  S.  America,  enters  the 
Parana  River  abt.  24°  40'  S. ;  length,  abt.  200  m. 

Eig  luii.  a  fortified  town  of  Austria,  in  Moravia,  on  the 
Iglawa,  49  m.  W.N.W.  of  Brtinn.  It  has  a  military 
school.  Pop.  18,000. 

Igie'siasite,  re.  (Min.)  Native  carbonate  of  lead; 
white-lead  ore.  —  Same  as  Cerussite,  q.  v. 

Ignacio,  (ig-na'se-o,)  a  group  of  islands  of  Mexico,  in 
the  Gulf  of  California,  off  the  coast  of  the  State  of 
Sinaloa. 

Ignatius,  (St.,)(ig-nai'she-us,)  surnamed  Theophorus, 
a  father  of  the  Church,  and  martyr,  was  a  native  of  Syria, 
and  a  disciple  of  St.  John  the  Evangelist,  by  whom  he 
was  made  bishop  of  Antioch,  A.  D.  68.  After  discharging 
the  episcopal  office  with  great  zeal  for  40  years,  the  em¬ 
peror  Trajan,  passing  through  Antioch  in  his  Parthian 
expedition,  sent  for  him,  and  endeavored  to  prevail  upon 
him  to  renounce  his  religion.  Ignatius  continued  inflex¬ 
ible;  on  which  the  emperor  sent  him  under  a  guard  of 
soldiers  to  Rome,  where  he  was  exposed  to  wild  beasts 
in  the  amphitheatre  for  the  amusement  of  the  people. 
The  martyr  joyfully  heard  his  sentence,  and  endured 
his  sufferings  with  fortitude.  Two  pious  deacons  of  his 
church  gathered  up  his  bones,  and  conveyed  them  to 
Antioch,  where  they  were  carefully  preserved.  Seven 
of  his  genuine  epistles  are  extant,  and  were  published 
by  Usher  at  Oxford,  in  1645.  Some  others  have  been 
attributed  to  him ;  but  these  are  generally  accounted 
spurious.  Suffered  martyrdom  between  107  and  116. 

ItfiiatiuM  Loyola.  See  Loyola. 

I^natia,  ( ig-nai'she-d ,)  re.  (But.)  A  genus  of  plants, 
order  Loganiace.se.  The  species  1.  airuira  has  been  sup¬ 
posed  to  yield  the  seeds  known  as  St.  Ignatius’s  beans, 
but  Bentham  believes  that  these  seeds  are  the  produce 
of  a  species  of  Strychnos.  They  come  from  the  Philip¬ 
pine  islands.  They  are  intensely  bitter,  and  contain  the 
alkaloid  strychnia  in  even  larger  proportions  than  the 
nux  vomica  seeds. 

Igneous,  ( ig'ne-us ,)  a.  [Lat.  igneus.  from  ignis  ;  Sansk. 
agni.  fire.]  Pertaining  to,  or  consisting  of,  fire ;  fiery  ;  on 
fire;  having  the  nature  of  fire  ;  resembling  fire. 

1.  Rocks.  ( Geol .)  A  term  applied  to  all  agencies, 
operations,  and  results,  which  seem  connected  with,  or 
to  have  arisen  from,  subterranean  heat ;  and  igneous 
rocks  include  the  Volcanic,  Trappean,  and  Granitic 
series,  all  of  which  are  evidently  the  products  of  fusion, 
either  in  the  interior  or  at  the  surface  of  the  crust ; 
geologists,  consequently,  use  the  term  igneus  as  synony¬ 
mous  with  Plutonic,  pyrogeuous,  unstratified,  and  other 
similar  terms. 

Ig'iies'cemt,  a.  [Lat.  ignescens,  from  ignesco, from  ignis. 
fire.]  Turning  into  fire;  becoming  inflamed;  —  emit¬ 
ting  sparks  of  fire  when  struck  with  steel  ;  scintillating. 

Ignic'olist,  re.  [Lat,  ignis,  and  colo,  to  revere.]  A 
worshipper  of  fire. 

Ignif'eroiis.  a.  [Lat.  ignis,  and  fero,  to  bear.]  That 
produces  or  brings  fire.  (R.) 

I^nip'otent,  a.  [Lat.  ignis,  and  potens,  powerful.] 
That  presides  over  fire. 

Ig-'nis  S-’atii'iis.re. ; pi.  Ignes  Fatui.  [Lat., literally,  the 
foolish  fire,  translation  of  the  Fr  .feu  foiled.]  (Physics.) 
A  kind  of  luminous  meteor,  which  flits  about  in  the  air 
a  little  above  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  appears 
chiefly  in  marshy  places,  or  near  stagnant  waters,  or  in 
churchyards,  during  the  nights  of  summer.  Many  in¬ 
stances  are  related  of  travellers  having  been  decoyed  by  | 
these  lights  into  marshy  places,  where  thev  perished ; 
and  hence  the  names  Jack-wit h-a-lantem,  Will-o’-th’- 
wisp  :  the  people  ascribing  the  appearance  to  the  agency 
of  evil  spirits,  who  take  this  mode  of  alluring  men  to 
their  destruction.  This  phenomenon  has  not  yet  re¬ 
ceived  a  satisfactory  explanation.  The  most  general 
opinion  is,  that  it  is  due  to  the  emanation  and  spontane¬ 
ous  combustion  of  some  highly  inflammable  gas,  given 
off  by  decaying  organic  matter. 

Ignite',  v.  a.  [Lat.  ignio,  ignitus,  from  ignis,  fire.]  To 
kindle  or  set  on  fire ;  to  communicate  fire  to,  or  to  ren¬ 
der  luminous  or  red  by  heat, 

— ii.  re.  To  take  fire ;  to  become  red  with  heat. 

Ignit'ed.  p.  a.  Set  on  fire;  rendered  red  or  luminous 
by  heat  or  fire. 

Ignit'lble,  a.  Capable  of  being  ignited. 

Ignition.  re.  [Fr.J  Act  of  kindling  or  setting  on  fire: 
act  or  operation  of  communicating  fire  or  heat,  till  the 
substance  becomes  red  or  luminous;  state  of  being 
kindled ;  state  of  being  heated  to  redness  or  luminous¬ 
ness.  Pee  Incandescence. 

Isrno'ble,  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  ignobilis  —  in,  and  nobilis, 
from  nosco,  novi,  to  know.]  Not  noble;  not  illustrious; 
of  low  birth  or  family ;  not  honorable,  elevated,  or 
generous;  degenerate;  degraded;  mean;  base;  dishon¬ 
orable. 

Igfno'bly,  adv.  In  an  ignoble  manner  ;  meanly ;  dis¬ 
honorably:  disgracefully;  basely. 

Ignominious.  a.  [Fr.  ignominieux  ;  Lat.  ignomini- 
osus  —  in,  and  nomen, nominis,  a  name.]  Incurring  dis¬ 
grace  ;  cowardly ;  of  mean  character  ;  very  shameful ;  re¬ 
proachful  ;  dishonorable  ;  infamous  ;  despicable ;  worthy 
of  contempt, 

Ig'nomill'iotisly,  adv.  Meanly;  disgracefully;  shame¬ 
fully. 


Ig  nominy,  «.  [Fr.  ignominie ;  Lat.  ignominia.  See 
Ignominious.]  Loss  or  want  of  name,  character,  or 
reputation;  infamy;  disgrace;  dishonor;  shame;  op¬ 
probrium;  contempt. 

i  Ig  nora  mus,  re.  [Lat.,  we  are  ignorant,  from  ignoro.] 
\  (Law.)  The  indorsement  of  a  grand-jury  on  a  bill  pre¬ 
sented  for  inquiry,  when  there  is  no  evidence  to  sustain 
the  charge. 

|  One  who  knows  nothing;  an  ignorant  person.  —  A  vain 
pretender  to  knowledge. 

Ig'norance,  «.  [Fr. ;  Lat .  ignorantia.]  State  of  being 
j  ignorant ;  want,  absence,  or  destitution  of  knowledge; 
the  negative  state  of  the  mind  which  has  not  been  in¬ 
structed;  state  of  being  illiterate,  uninformed,  or  un¬ 
educated. 

Ig  norant,  a.  [Fr. ;  Lat .  ignorans,  from  ignoro  — in, 
and  gnorus,  knowing;  allied  to  uotus,  from  nosco,  to 
know.]  Not  knowing;  destitute  of  knowledge  or  infor¬ 
mation;  uninstructed;  uninformed;  untaught;  illiter¬ 
ate;  unskilled;  unskilful;  unacquainted  with. 

Ig1  norantly,  adv.  Without  knowledge,  instruction, 
or  information ;  unskilfully;  inexpertly. 

Ignoran'tines,  re.  pi.  ‘  (Eccl.  Hist.)  This  Roman 
Catholic  Association  for  the  gratuitous  instruction  of 
poor  children  in  secular  aud  religious  knowledge,  found¬ 
ed  in  France  by  the  Abbe  de  la  Salle  in  1724,  has  been 
introduced  into  other  Roman  Catholic  countries.  The 
brethren,  expelled  from  Fi  ance  at  the  Revolution,  were 
recalled  in  1806  by  Napoleon  I. 

Ignore',  v.  a.  [Lat.  ignoro.  See  Ignorant.]  Not  to 
know;  to  be  iguorautof;  to  pass  over  or  overlook,  as 
if  ignorant  of. 

J  Igoo'lik,  a  small  island  of  British  N.  America,  in  Fury 
and  Hecla  Strait;  Lat.  69°  21'  N.,  Lon.  81°  53'  W. 
j  Igor  I.,  (e’gor,)  grand-duke  of  Russia,  succeeded  his 
father  Rurick,  and,  after  making  war  a  long  time 
against  his  neighbors,  proceeded  to  ravage  the  East, 
deluging  with  blood  Pontus,  Paphlagonia,  and  Bithynia. 
He  left  his  throne  to  his  wife  Olga,  who,  in  her  old  age, 
embraced  Christianity.  D.  935.  —  Igor  II.,  grand-duke 
in  1146. 

Igrapitina,  ( e-gra-pe-oo'na ,)  a  town  of  Brazil,  pro v. 
of  Bahia,  near  the  town  of  Sao-Jorge-dos-Illieos ;  pop. 
1,800. 

Igua^u,  ( e-gwa-soo ',)  or  Iguazu,  a  town  of  Brazil,  in 
the  prov.  and  about  21  m.  N.W.  of  the  city  of  Rio  Ja¬ 
neiro  ;  pop.  5,000. 

Ignacu,  or  Iguazu,  or  Curitibu,  a  river  of  Brazil,  enters 
the  Rarafla  about  Lat.  26°  S. ;  length,  about  260  m. 

Igualada,  (e-gwa-la’da,)  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Catalonia, 
on  the  Noya,  36  m.  from  Barcelona ;  pop.  12,000. 

Iguala'pa,  a  town  of  Mexico,  dep.  of  La  Puebla,  abt. 
ISO  m.  S.S.YV.  of  the  city  of  La  Puebla;  pop.  3,000. 

Igua'na,  re.  (Zool.)  The  genus  of  the  Jguanidse ,  a 
family  of  Saurian  reptiles,  characterized  by  having  a 
large  thin  fold  of  skin,  or  dewlap,  under  the  chin  ;  ceph¬ 
alic  cuticular  plates,  polygonal,  unequal  in  diameter, 
flat,  or  carinated  ;  a  double  row  of  small  palatal  teeth  ; 
maxillary  teeth,  with  their  edges  finely  dentilated :  a 
crest  on  the  back  and  tail ;  toes  long  and  unequal ;  tail, 


Fig.  1364.  —  iguana  tuberculata. 


very  long,  slender,  and  compressed,  and  covered  with 
small,  equal,  imbricated,  carinated  scales.  It  is  a  very 
nimble  reptile  generally,  and  lives  in  warm  climates. 
Some  of  the  species  live  upon  vegetables,  and  others 
upon  animal  food.  It  particularly  inhabits  S.  America 
and  the  West  Indies,  where  it  is  very  numerous.  From 
its  cleanly  habits  and  delicate  flesh,  it  is  esteemed  a 
great  dainty,  and  tastes  much  like  chicken.  It  lives  for 
the  most  part  on  trees ;  but  when  forced  to  take  the 
water  it  can  swim  very  readily.  The  common  Iguana, 
or  Iguana  tuberculata  (Fig.  1364),  is  about  five  feet  in 
length,  although  many  exceed  that.  It  is  of  a  more  or 
less  green  color  throughout,  and  its  dewlap  is  of  a  bright 
yellow  color,  as  is  also  the  crest  which  runs  along  the 
hack.  They  are  thought  to  be  best  fitted  for  eating  in 
the  spring,  when  they  are  sought  and  hunted  with  great 
avidity.  Although  in  reality  very  timid  animals,  they 
have  a  very  formidable  appearance,  which  is  utterly  de¬ 
nied  by  their  harmless  habits,  and  endeavors  always  to 
escape  when  pursued.  The  female  deposits  her  eggs  in 
the  sand,  where  they  are  hatched  by  the  warmth  of 
the  sun. 

Iyuan'idjip,  re.  pi.  (Zool.)  A  family  of  Saurians,  com¬ 
prising  scaly  reptiles  which  are  lizard-like  in  general 
appearance,  but  which  have  their  tongues  thick,  fleshy, 
non-extensible,  and  only  emarginated  at  the  tip.  The 
type  of  the  family  is  the  Iguana,  q.  v. 

Ignan'odon,  re.  [Lat.  iguana,  and  Gr.  odons,  a  tooth.] 
(Pal.)  An  extinct  gigantic  reptile,  closely  resembling 
the  Iguana  in  the  form  of  its  teeth,  whose  remains  were 
discovered  by  Dr.  Mautell  in  the  Wealdeu  formation  of 
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the  S.  of  England.  From  its  dentition  there  seems  to 
lie  no  doubt  that  it  was  herbivorous;  the  form  of  the 
teeth,  considered  with  relation  to  the  demands  made  by 
the  habits  of  the  animal,  being  well  adapted  for  cropping 
tough  vegetable  food,  such  as  the  Clatliraria  and  similar 
plants  which  are  found  buried  with  the  I.  Mantell 
estimated  this  animal  to  have  been  70  feet  long,  but 
the  complete  skeleton  now  set  up  at  Brussels  is  23  feet 
in  full  length.  The/,  formed  a  family  of  the  Dinosaur- 
ians,  bird-like  reptiles  with  long  hind  and  short  forelegs, 
and  three-toed  feet,  they  thus  making  tracks  when  they 
walked  that  at  first  were  taken  for  bird-tracks.  In 
1878  the  remains  of  about  23  specimens,  belonging  to 
two  species,  were  found  in  Belgium.  No  Iguanodons 
have  been  found  in  America,  but  Camptosorus,  a  form 
found  in  the  Jurassic  beds  of  Wyoming,  is  nearly  a  lied. 

Iguape  (e-ywa'-pd),  in  Brazil,  a  river  which  enters  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  about  85  m.  S.W.  of  Santos.  Length, 
about  150  miles. 

■ — A  town  near  the  mouth  of  the  above  river,  province 
Sao  Paulo,  90  m.  from  Santos.  Pop.  10,000. 

Igliaracil  ( e-gwa-ra-soo '),  or  Iguarassu,  a  town  of 
Brazil,  the  oldest  in  the  prov.  of  Pernambuco,  about  20 
m.  N.N.W.  of  the  city  of  Pernambuco.  Pop.  7,000. 

I^umeii'.  a  town  of  Russia,  cap.  of  a  circle  of  the  same 
name,  400  m.  from  Minsk. 

I.  H.  S.  Abbreviation  of  /suit*  (Jems)  Hominum  Salvator 
(Jesus,  the  Saviour  of  Men).  It  is  not  uncommonly 
believed  to  be  an  abbreviation  of  “  I  have  suffered.” 

]  J  a  ms  v  ille,  in  Maryland,  a  post-village  of  Frederick 
co.,  on  the  B.  &  0.  R.  R. 

I1-.  One  of  the  forms  of  in,  used  before  words  beginning 
with  l,  commonly  giving  a  negative  sense  to  the  word 
to  which  it  is  prefixed. 

II' Chester,  ill  Maryland ,  a  post-village  of  Howard  co. 

Ildefon'site,  n.  (Min.)  A  variety  of  Tantalite,  q. »., 
from  Ildefonso,  Spain. 

Ihlefon'so.  San.  a  town  of  Spain,  prov.  of  New 
Castile,  on  the  river  Cogolludo,  40  m.  from  Madrid.  The 
town  contains  a  magnificent  palace  built  by  Philip  V., 
also  a  large  plate  glass  manufactory.  Pop.  8,000. 

Il'eiim.  n.  [Qr.  eiUo,  I  turn  about,  from  its  numerous 
convolutions.)  (Anal.)  The  last  portion  of  the  small 
intestines,  terminating  at  the  valve  of  the  caecum. 

Il  eus.  I  I'iac  Passion,  [hat.  ile.aca  passio.]  (Med.) 
A  severe  intestinal  disease,  characterized  by  violent 
griping  pain,  accompanied  with  retraction  and  spasms 
of  the  abdominal  muscles,  costiveness,  and  vomiting  of 
fecal  matter.  It  arises  from  many  causes,  and  is  gener¬ 
ally  symptomatic  of  some  other  disease.  Among  the 
most  frequent  causes  of  this  disease  are  strangulated 
hernia,  intussusception,  or  the  retention  of  one  part  of 
the  bowel  within  another,  unnatural  adhesions  between 
adjacent  folds  of  the  intestines,  inflammation,  &c.  The 
medical  treatment  consists  in  removing  the  exciting 
cause.  If  there  is  evidence  of  an  inflammatory  state, 
blood  should  be  freely  abstracted  from  the  arm,  and 
leeches  applied  to  the  abdomen.  For  the  rest,  carmin¬ 
ative  aperients,  fomentations,  and  glysters  are  to  be 
used.  Dry  and  humid  fomentations,  warm  baths,  and 
warm  and  copious  glysters,  afford  the  most  reasonable 
chance  of  success. 

I  lex,  n.  (Bat.)  The  Holly,  a  genus  of  plants,  order 
Aquifoliacex. —  The  American  Holly,  I.  optic  a  (Fig.  161), 
is  an  evergreen  shrub,  6-10  feet  high,  at  home  from 
Massachusetts  to  Florida  in  shady  swamps.  It  is  chiefly 
interesting  for  its  foliage,  which  is  of  rich,  shining,  pe¬ 
rennial  green,  very  ornamental  in  gardens.  Its  wood, 
fine-grained  and  compact,  is  used  in  turnery,  cabinet¬ 
making,  &c.  By  culture,  more  than  a  hundred  varieties 
have  been  developed.  The  deep  shining  green  leaves 
and  beautiful  coral  berries.of  the  holly  are  essential  ele¬ 
ments  in  the  domestic  decorations  with  which  Father 
Christmas  is  honored  in  Europe.  From  the  inner  bark 
of  the  holly,  birdlime  is  prepared.  The  leaves  have  been 
employed  in  intermittent  fevers.  The  berries  are  purga¬ 
tive  and  emetic.  The  North-American  species,  I.  vomi- 
toria ,  has  bitter  leaves,  of  which  the  Creek  Indians  make 
a  decoction  which  they  use  as  an  emetic,  under  the 
name  of  black  drink.  The  leaves  and  young  twigs  of  /. 
Paraguayensis,  the  Brazilian  or  Paraguay  holly,  are  ex¬ 
tensively  employed  in  South  America  as  tea,  under  the 
name  of  mate  or  Paraguay  tea.  It  is  remarkable  that  1 
mate  contains  caffeine,  the  principle  existing  in  coffee  | 
and  Chinese  tea.  It  has  somewhat  similar  properties  to 
those  of  Chinese  tea:  but  it  is  more  exciting,  and,  when  | 
taken  to  excess,  produces  a  kind  of  intoxication.  Another 
mate,  called  gongonha.  is  prepared  in  Brazil  from  the 
species  I.  gongonha  and  theezans.  Johnston  has  esti- 1 
mated  the  consumption  of  mate  at  20,000,000  lbs.  an¬ 
nually.  The  fresh  leaves  of  the  South-American  hollies 
have  great  astringency,  and  on  this  account  they  are 
much  used  by  the  dyers  of  Brazil. 

Il't4M*<l,  (Great,)  a  village  of  Essex,  England,  on  the 
Boding,  7  m.  from  London.  Pop.  4,000. 

Il'fracombe.  a  seaport-town  of  England,  in  Devon¬ 
shire,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Bristol  channel,  41  m.  from 
Exeter.  I ’op.  4,000. 

Illia,  (eel'ya,) a  Portuguese  word  signifying  island,  form¬ 
ing  a  part  of  many  names  in  Brazil. 

Il'lia  <!<»  (iovcrnailor',  (Governor’s  Island,)  an  is¬ 
land  of  Brazil  in  the  Bay  of  Rio  Janeiro,  about  7  m.  N. 
of  the  city  of  Rio  Janeiro . 

Il'lia  Grande,  (Great  Island.)  an  island  of  Brazil,  in  j 
the  Bay  of  Angra,  about  68  m.  W.S.W.  of  Rio  Janeiro;! 
area,  about  120  sq.  m.  It  contains  the  village  of  Santa 
Ana.  Total  pop.  3,000. 

I I  ln-os.  (eel-ya'oce,)  a  group  of  four  islands  of  Brazil  off 
the  coast  of  Batica.  Their  former  name  was  Capitania 
of  Jorde-de-Figneire-do-Correa. 

Il'ia.  See  Rhea. 


Il'Ia,  n.pl.  [Lat]  The  flanks,  or  the  part  of  the  abdo¬ 
men  which  includes  the  small  intestines. 

Iliac,  ( il'i-ak,)a .  [From  Lat.  ilia,  the  flank,  the  small 
intestines,  from  Or .e.ilo-0,  to  wind.]  (Anat.)  Pertaining 
to  the  lower  bowels. 

/.  Passion.  (Med.)  See  Ileus. 

Il'iad.  See  Odyssey. 

Il'ioil,  in  Neiv  York,  a  post-village  of  Herkimer  co.,  on 
tlie  Mohawk  River,  abt.  11  m.  E.  of  Utica;  pop.  abt.  4,000. 

Il  ium,  or  Ii'iou.  See  Troy. 

llk,  a.  and  n.  [A.  S.  xlc ;  Dut.  elk.]  A  word  still  used  in 
Scotland  and  the  N.  of  England,  signifying  each,  as,  "  ilk 
ane  of  you  ;”  it  also  denotes,  as  a  substantive,  the  same 
name,  and  is  employed  when  an  estate  is  of  the  same 
name  as  the  possessor’s  patronymic,  as,  “  Ravenswood  of 
that  Ilk,”  or  Ravenswood  of  Ravenswood. 

Il'keston,  a  town  of  England,  in  Derbyshire,  8  m.  from 
Derby . 

lll,  a.  [Probably  contracted  from  evil ;  A.  S.  ufel;  Ger. 
ul>e.l;  Icel.  illr.  See  Evil.]  Bad  or  evil,  in  a  general 
sense;  contrary  to  good;  depraved;  wicked;  iniqui¬ 
tous;  criminal ;  bad ;  evil;  unfortunate.  —  Cross;  crab¬ 
bed;  surly;  peevish.  —  Diseased;  disordered;  sick  or 
indisposed;  impaired. —  Homely;  ugly;  unfavorable; 
suspicious.  —  Rude:  unpolished,  as  manners. 

— n.  Evil :  wickedness ;  depravity ;  misfortune. — Disease; 
pain. — Whatever  annoys  or  impairs  happiness,  or  pre¬ 
vents  success. 

— adv.  Not  well;  not  rightly  or  perfectly;  badly;  not 
easily;  with  pain  or  difficulty. 

Ilia  fiasco.  See  Cojutepec. 

lll-aflect'ed,  a.  Not  well  affected;  affected  with  bad 
impressions;  inimical. 

Illapsi'able,  a.  That  may  illapse. 

I I  lii|»sc',  v.  n.  [Lat.  illabor — in,  and  labor,  lapsus,  to  fall, 
to  slide  or  glide.]  To  fall,  pass,  or  glide  into. 

— n.  A  sliding  in;  an  inimission  or  entrance  of  one  thing 
into  another.  —  A  falling  on  ;  a  sudden  attack. 

Illa'queable,  a.  Thatmay  be  entangled  or  entrapped. 

llla'<iuente,  v.a.  To  entangle;  to  entrap;  to  ensnare. 

Illa«|uea'tioil.  n.  The  act  of  catching  or  ensnaring. 
—  A  snare;  anything  to  catch  another. 

Illa'tion,  n.  [Lat.  illatio  —  in,  and  latio,  from  fero,  latus, 
to  bear,  to  carry.]  A  carrying  or  bringing  in. 

(Khet.)  An  inference  from  premises;  a  conclusion; 
deduction. 

Il'lati  ve,  a.  Relating  to  illation  ;  that  may  be  inferred  ; 
that  denotes  an  inference. 

Illamrable,  a.  [Lat.  in,  priv.,  and  laudabilis,  praise¬ 
worthy.]  Unworthy  of  praise  or  commendation. 

Illaud'ably,  adv.  Unworthily;  without  deserving 
praise. 

III  -blood  , n.  Bad  feeling;  resentment;  enmity. 

Ill-boding,  a.  Ominous  of  evil. 

lll'-bred,  a.  Not  well  bred;  unpolite  ;  unpolished;  rude. 

Ill-breed'lng,  n.  Want  of  good  breeding;  unpolite¬ 
ness;  rudeness. 

Illecebra'cese,  Paronychiace,e,  n.  [From  Lat.  illicio, 
I  entice  or  induce  :  from  its  power  to  vesicate  when  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  skin  in  cataplasms.]  ( Bot .)  An  order  of 
plants,  alliance  tfilenaUs.  Diag  Both  calyx  and  corolla 
present  and  symmetrical,  but  the  latter  rudimentary, 
amphitropal  ovules  and  scarious  stipules.  —  They  are 
herbaceous  plants,  generally  of  little  importance.  This 
order  is  divided  into  24  genera  and  100  species. 

Ilie  et  Vilaiiie.  (eA-a-vdlayn,)  a  maritime  dept,  of 
France,  on  the  N.  W.  coast,  and  part  of  the  ancient  prov. 
of  Bretagne.  It  is  bounded  N.  by  the  English  Channel 
and  La  Manche;  S.,  by  the  Loire-Inferieure ;  E.,  by 
Mayenne;  and  W.,  by  Morbihan  and  Cotes-du-Nord. 
Area,  2,58*2  sq.  m.  The  soil  is  rich,  fertile,  and  highly 
productive.  Its  chief  articles  are  wheat,  flax,  hemp, 
tobacco,  rye,  barley,  oats,  and  buckwheat.  Apples  are 
cultivated  in  great  plenty,  the  pasturage  is  excellent, 
and  the  dairy  products  of  the  first  quality.  The  forests 
afford  abundance  of  superior  timber,  and  the  mineral 
yield  of  iron,  lead,  copper,  limestone,  granite,  slate,  and 
quartz  for  glass  purposes,  is  highly  valuable.  The  manu¬ 
factures  are  sail-cloth,  linens,  cottons,  woollen  yarns, 
Russia  ducks,  leather,  cordage,  pottery,  &c.  Sllip-build- 
iug  is  also  carried  on.  Chief  towns.  Rennes,  (the  cap.,) 
Foug5res,  St.  Malo,  Vitr£,  and  Redon. 

1 1  lo  y  al,  a.  [In,  and  legal.]  Not  legal ;  contrary  to 
law;  unlawful;  lawless:  prohibited;  illicit;  contraband. 

Illegal'ity,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  illegal;  con¬ 
trariety  to  law;  unlawfulness. 

Ille'galize,  v.a.  To  render  illegal. 

Illegally,  adv.  In  an  illegal  "or  unlawful  manner; 


unlawfully. 

Ille’galness,  n. 
Illegibil  ity,  n. 


State  of  being  illegal:  illegality. 

_  __  Quality  of  being  illegible. 

Illejc'ible,  a.  [Lat.  in,  priv.,  and  legibilis,  legible,  from 
lego,  to  read.]  Not  legible;  that  canuot  be  read;  un¬ 
readable. 

I  lleg'i  bleness,  n.  State  of  being  illegible;  illegibility. 

Illegibly,  adv.  In  a  manner  not  to  be  read. 

Illegitimacy,  n.  State  of  being  illegitimate;  state 
of  being  born  out  of  wedlock;  the  state  of  bastardy. — 
State_ of  being  not  genuine,  or  of  legitimate  origin. 

Illegitimate,  a.  [Lat.  in,  and  legitimus.  See  Legiti¬ 
mate.]  Not  legitimate;  not  according  to  law;  contrary 
to  law;  unlawful;  illegal.— Unlawfully  begotten;  born 
out  of  wedlock ;  spurious. 

(Logic.)  Not  legitimately  deduced;  illogical. 

— Not  authorized  by  good  usage,  as  a  word  or  phrase. 

— v.  a.  To  render  illegitimate;  to  prove  to  be  born  out 
of  wedlock ;  to  bastardize. 

Illegitimately, adv.  Not  legitimately ;  notin  wed¬ 
lock.  — Without  authority. 

IIIegitiina'tion,n.  The  state  of  one  not  begotten  in 
wedlock.  — Want  of  genuineness. 


Ille^-itimatize,  v.  a.  To  render  illegitimate;  toil- 
legitimate. 

Sl'ler.  a  large  river  of  Suabia,  which  rises  in  the  Tyrol, 
near  Baar,  and  after  a  course  of  about  lOo  m.,  joins  the 
Danube  near  Ulm. 

Illcv'iable,  a.  [Lat.  in,  and  Fr.  lever,  to  raise.]  That 
cannot  be  levied  or  exacted. 

Ill'-favored,  a.  Having  a  bad  countenance;  ugly; 
ill-looking;  deformed. 

IH'-g-romidetl,  a.  Not  well-grounded;  having  loose 
principles. 

Illib'eral,  a.  [Lat.  in  and  liber ulis.\  Not  liberal;  ig¬ 
noble;  base;  mean;  sordid;  not  free  or  generous  ;  not 
noble;  not  ingenuous.  —  Of  a  contracted  mind ;  cold  in 
charity:  not  candid;  uncharitable  in  judging;  not  gen¬ 
erous;  not  munificent;  sparing  of  gifts. 

Illib'eralism,  n.  Illiberal  principles  of  practice.  (R.) 

Illiberal  ity,  n.  [Lat.  Uliberalitus.]  Quality  of  being 
illiberal;  narrowness  of  mind ;  contractedness;  mean¬ 
ness;  want  of  catholic  opinion;  parsimony;  want  of 
munificence. 

Illib'eralize,  v.  a.  To  imbue  with  illiberal  principles. 

Illib'erally,  adv.  In  an  illiberal  manner;  ungen¬ 
erously  ;  uncandidly  ;  uncharitably  ;  disingenuously  ; 
parsimoniously. 

Illib'eralness.  n.  Illiberality. 

Illic  it,  n.  [  Lat.  illidtus  —  in,  and  licitus,  from  liceo, 
used  impersonally,  licet,  it  is  allowable,  allowed,  or  per¬ 
mitted.  See  License.]  Not  permitted  or  allowed ;  pro¬ 
hibited;  unlawful:  lawless. 

Illicitly.  adv.  Unlawfully. 

Illic'itness,  n.  Quality  of  being  illicit;  unlawfulness. 

Illic'ium,  Ba'  man,  Badianif'era,  n.  [Lat.  illicio,  I  al¬ 
lure,  from  having  a  most  agreeable  perfume.]  (Bot.)  A 
genus  of  plants,  order  Magnoliacex.  They  are  remark¬ 
able  for  the  fragrance  and  beauty  of  their  flowers  and 
foliage.  I.  anisatum,  the  Star-anise,  has  the  odor  and 
flavor  of  anise-seed.  The  fruit  is  used  by  the  Chinese  as 
an  aromatic  and  carminative,  and  as  a  spice.  The  oil 
obtained  from  the  seeds  is  said  to  be  substituted  occa¬ 
sionally  for  oil  of  anise. 

Illim'itable,  a.  [Fr.  in,  and  limitable.  See  Limit.] 
That  cannot  be  limited  or  bounded  ;  boundless;  unlim¬ 
ited;  infinite;  unbounded;  immense;  vast 

Illim'itableness,  n.  State  of  being  illimitable; 
boundlessness. 

Illini'itably,  adv.  Without  limits ;  without  possibil¬ 
ity  of  being  bounded. 

Illini'tion,  n.  A  rubbing  in  of  ointment. 

(Min.)  A  thin  crust  of  some  extraneous  substance 
found  in  minerals. 

Illinois  (il-li-noy') ,  one  of  the  most  important  Central 
States  of  tlie  U.  S.  of  America,  having  Wisconsin  on  the 
N.,  Lake  Michigan,  Indiana  and  Kentucky  on  the  E„ 
Kentucky  and  Missouri  on  the  S.,  and  Missouri  and 
Iowa  on  the  W.  It  lies  between  Lat.  37°  and  42°  30'  N  , 
and  Lon.  87°  30'  and  91°  30'  W.  Length,  N.  to  S.,  380 
m.;  average  breadth  about  156  m.  Area,  56,650  sq.  m. ; 
50,000  of  which  is  considered  susceptible  of  cultivation. 
Desc.  The  surface  of  1.  may  be  regarded  as  a  table-land, 
elevated  from  350  to  S00  feet  above  sea-level,  with  a 
general  inclination  towards  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi, 
and  consists  mostly  of  vast  undulating  prairies,  or  rich 
plains,  called  by  the  settlers  barrens,  producing  stunted 
oak  .hickory , pi  ne, 
and  other  trees. 

Many  tracts  in 
the.  S.  are  densely 
wooded, especially 
those  lying  along 
thfe  rivers;  arid, the 
prairies  are  some¬ 
times  interspers¬ 
ed  wi  th  copses, 
though  m u  c  h 
more  frequently 
studded  with  iso¬ 
lated  trees  at 
short  distances. 

The  State  is  well 
watered.  Next  to 
the  Mississippi 
and  Ohio,  the 
chief  rivers  are 
the  Illinois,  its  tributary  the  Sangamon,  the  Kaskaskia. 
Great  Wabash,  and  Rock  rivers.  The  Illinois  rises  in 
the  N.E.  part  of  the  State,  and  intersecting  it  in  a  S.W. 
direction,  falls  into  the  Mississippi  about  25  m.  above 
its  junction  with  the  Missouri,  after  a  course  of  450  m., 
most  part  of  which  is  navigable  for  steamboats.  The 
Sangamon  has  a  course  of  about  180  in.,  with  a  boat- 
navigation  of  120  or  130  m.  The  Kaskaskia  rises  in  the 
centre  of  the  State,  runs  with  a  S.W.  course  for  nearly 
300  m„  and  falls  into  the  Mississippi  150  m.  below  Van- 
dalia,  to  which  city  it  is  navigable.  The  Great  Wabash 
belongs  more  properly  to  Indiana;  but  it  forms  the 
lower  two  fifths  of  the  E.  boundary  of  /.,  and  falls  at 
its  S.E  angle  into  the  Ohio.  The  Rock  River  runs 
through  the  N.W.  portion  of  the  State.  It  has  a  S.W. 
course,  like  the  Illinois,  Kaskaskia,  and  other  tributa¬ 
ries  of  the  Mississippi,  which  river  it  enters  about  Lat. 
41°  30',  after  a  course  of  nearly  400  m.,  for  about  200  m 
of  which  it  is  navigable.  The  total  length  of  navigable 
rivers  is  estimated  at  4,000  m.  Small  lakes  are  numer¬ 
ous;  and  in  the  N.  is  Winnebago  Swa-mp.  a  considerable 
extent  of  marsh  land.  In  the  W„  and  probably  through¬ 
out  most  of  the  central  and  N.  parts,  the  geological 
strata  succeed  each  other  in  the  following  order: — A 
vegetable  mould  from  8  to  30  inches  in  depth,  clay, 
limestone,  shell,  bituminous  coal  (generally  from  4  to  5 
feet  thick),  soapstone,  and  sandstone.  Limestone  ap 
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Land  area, 

56,000  sq.  m. 

"Water  area, 

650  sq.  m. 

Pop . 3,S26,351 

Male  ..1,972,308 
Femalel,854,043 
Native  2,984,004 
Foreign.  842,347 
"White  .3,768,472 
African.  .57,028 

Chinese _ 740 

Japanese  ....14 
Indian . 97 


COUNTIES. 

Adams . B  6 

Alexander  ,_F  11 

Bond . F  8 

Boone . .G  1 

Brown . C  6 

Bureau . E  3 

Calhoun _ C  7 

Carroll . E  1 

Cass . D  5 

Champaign. H  5 
Christian  ...F  6 

Clark . I  7 

Clay . H  8 

Clinton . F  8 

Coles . H  7 

Cook . I  2 

Crawford. ...I  8 
Cumberland  H  7 

Dekalb . G  2 

Dewitt . G  5 

Douglas . H  6 

Dupage . H  2 

Edgar . I  6 

Edwards. ...H  9 
Effingham  ..G  7 

Fayette . F  7 

Ford . H  4 

Franklin. ...G  9 

Fulton . D  5 

Gallatin . H  10 

Greene . _D  7 

Grundy . H  3 

Hamilton. ..G  9 
Hancock... .B  5 

Hardin . H10 

Henderson. .C  4 

Henry . D  3 

Iroquois . I  4 

Jackson....  F  10 

Jasper . H  7 

Jefferson  ...G  9 

Jersey . D  7 

Jo  Daviess.. D  1 
Johnson  ....G 11 

Kane . H  2 

Kankakee. ..I  3 

Kendall . H  2 

Knox . D  4 

Lake . H  1 

Lasalle . G  3 

Lawrence _ I  8 

Lee . F  2 

Livingston- .G  4 

Logan . F  5 

McDonough. C  5 
McHenry  __.H  1 

McLean . G  4 

Macon . F  6 

Macoupin. ..E  7 
Madison  ....E  8 

Marion. . G  8 

Marshall  ..._F  3 

Mason . E  5 

Massac. .....G 11 

Menard . E  5 

Mercer . C  3 

Monroe _ D  9 

MontgomeryF  7 

Morgan . D  6 

Moultrie  ....G  6 

Ogle . F  1 

Peoria . E  4 

Perry . F  9 

Piatt . G  5 

Pike . C  6 

Pope . G 11 

Pulaski . F  11 

Putnam . F  3 

Randolph  ...E  9 
Richland... .H  8 
Rock  Island  _C  3 

Saline . G  10 

Sangamon.. E  6 
Schuyler  ,...C  5 

Scott . D  6 

Shelby . G  7 

St.  Clair . E  9 

Stark . E  3 

Stephenson  _E  1 

Tazewell _ E  5 

Union . _F  10 

Vermilion. ..I  5 

"Wabash . I  8 

"Warren . C  4 

"Washington  F  9 

"Wayne . H  9 

"White . H  9 

"Whiteside ..  E  2 

Will . I  3 

Williamson  _G  10 
Winnebago  _F  1 
Woodford  ..F  4 

CHIEF  CITIES. 

Pop.— Thousands. 

143S  Chicago  I  2 
41  Peoria  ...E  4 
31  Quincy. ..B  6 
25  Springfield 

E  6 

24  Rockford  F  1 


Illinois— cont'd. 
Pop.— Thousands. 

23  Joliet  ..._H  2 
20  Bloomington 
G  5 

20  Aurora . .  H  2 
18  Elgin  ....  H  2 
17  Decatur..F  6 
15  Belleville  E  8 
15  Galesburg 

D  4 

15  East  St.  Louis 
D  8 

14  Rock  Island 
C  3 

13  Jacksonville 
D  6 

13  Evanston. I  1 
12  Moline  ...D  3 
11  Danville.. I  5 
11  Streator  .G  3 

10  Cairo . F  11 

10  Alton D  8 

10  Freeport. E  1 
10  Ottawa... G  3 
10  La  Salle.. F  3 
9  Kankakee. I  3 
7  Mattoon  ..H  6 
7  Lincoln. ..F  5 

6  Pekin . E  4 

6  Lemon  t _ I  2 

6  MonmouthC  4 
6  Champaign 

H  5 

6  Sterling. ..E  2 
6  Litchfield  .E  7 
6  Galena  ....D  1 
6  Canton. ...D  4 

6  Peru . F  3 

5  Dixon . F  2 

5  Pana . F  7 

5  Paris . I  6 

5  Waukegan. I  1 
5  Oak  Park.. I  2 
5  Centralia.-F  8 
5  BraidwoodH  3 
5  Kewanee..E  3 
4  Beardstown 

D  5 

4  CharlestonH  7 
4Duquoin..F  9 
4  Macomb. ..C  5 

4  Austin . I  2 

4  Murphysboro 
F  10 

4  Belvidere.G  1 
4  Spring  Valley 

4  Olney . H  8 

4  Morris H  3 

4  Metropolis 

City . Gil 

4  Edwardsville 
D  8 

4  Batavia. ..H  2 
4Mendota..F  2 
4Urbana...H  5 
3  Collinsville 

E  8 

3  Normal  ...F  4 
3  Princeton  F  3 
3  Mt.  Carmel  I  9 
3  CarlinvilleE  7 
^  Effingham  H  7 
3  Mt.  Vernon 

G  9 

3  JerseyvilleD  7 
3  S.Eva'nstonI  1 
3  Geneseo...D  3 
3  ShelbyvilleG  7 
3  Savanna  _.D  1 
3  Sycamore. G  2 
3  TaylorvilleF  6 

3  Carmi . H  9 

3  Pontiac  ...G  4 
3  Warsaw.. _B  5 
3  Chester  ...E  10 
3  Clinton  ...G  5 
3  De  Kalb__.G  2 
3  MoundCityFll 
3  Havana  ...E  5 
3  Blue  Islandl  2 
3  Sandwich  .G  2 
3  Hillsboro .  F  7 
2  Lockport.-I  2 

2  Galva . D  3 

2  CarbondaleFlO 
2  RoodhouseD  7 
2  PetersburgE  5 
2  Fairbury..G  4 
2  Minonk  ...F  4 
2  Bushnell..D  4 

2  Anna . F  11 

2  Pittsfield.. C  6 
2  Carrollton  D  7 
2  Amboy. ...F  2 
2  Naperville H  2 
2  Marseilles. G  3 
2  Staunton.. E  7 
2  Paxton.. ..H  5 
2  LewistownD  5 
2  Highland  Park 
I  1 

2  Braceville  H  3 
2Vandalia..F  8 
2  Shawneetown 
H  10 

2  Fulton  ...D  2 
2  Morrison  .E  2 
2  Nashville  _F  9 
2  MascoutahE  9 
2  Rushville  .C  5 
2  Dundee. ..H  1 
2  Watseka._.I  4 
2  Gravville  .H  9 
2  Mt.  "Olive. _E  7 
2  Sparta  ....E  9 
2  Harvard  Jc. 

G  1 

2  Whitehall. D  7 
2  Hoopeston  I  4 
2  Marshall...!  7 


Illinois— cont'd. 
Pop.— Thousands. 

2  Rock  Falls  E  2 
2  Tuscola  ..H  6 
2  Fairfield.. H  9 
2  Mason  City 

E  5 

2  Greenville  F  8 
2  Waterloo  _D  9 
2  Highland  .E  8 
2  Mt.  CarrollE  1 

2  Plano . G  2 

2  Gibson  Cit^ 

2  Upper  Altou 

D  8 

2  Rochelle.. F  2 
2  Carlyle  ...F  8 
2  Areola  . . . .  H  6 
2  Knoxville  D  4 

2  Polo . E  2 

2  Harrisburg 

G 10 

2  Flora . H  8 

2  Geneva  ...H  2 
2  St. Charles  H  2 
2  Woodstock 

G  1 

2  Coal  City  .H  3 
2  Mt.  Sterling 

C  5 

2  Carthage.. B  5 

2  Lacon . F  4 

2  Colchester  C  5 
2  MonticelloG  5 
2  Lebanon  ..E  8 
2  Momence  .1  3 
2  ChillicotheE  4 
2  Wheaton  .H  2 
2Virden_...E  7 
2  Virginia  _.D  6 

2  Aledo . C  3 

2  Hinsdale... I  2 
2  Wilmington 

H  3 

2  Oregon.. ..F  2 
2  Elmwood  .E  4 
2  Winchester 

C  6 

2  Girard  ...,E  7 

2  Henry _ F  3 

2  West  Chicago^ 

1  Salem . G  8 

1  KeithsburgC  3 
1  Eureka.. ..F  4 
1  Sullivan  _.G  6 
1  Wilmette  .1  1 
1  Marengo  G  1 
I  Newton  ..H  8 
1  Arlington 
Heights. H  1 
1  Griggsville  C  6 
1  Robinson  .1  7 
1  Trenton. ..E  8 
1  Farmington 

E  4 

1  Farmer  City 

G  5 

1  Astoria... D  5 
1  Mt.  Pulaski 

F  5 

1  McLeansboro 
G  9 
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pears  to  lie  a  universal  formation ;  and  coal  and  sandstone 
are  found  almost  everywhere.  In  the  X.W.,  a  mineral 
district,  very  rich  in  lead,  <fcc.,  extends  for  100  m.  N.  and 
8.  by  a  breadth  of  halt  that  distance,  communicating! 
with  a  tract  of  similar  character  across  the  Mississippi. 
The  smelting  of  lead  ore  on  the  banks  of  Kock  river 
began  as  late  as  1822 ;  it  rapidly  increased  for  several 1 
years,  but  the  product  of  that  metal  is  at  present  reduced 
to  less  than  2,000,000  lbs.  annually.  After  lead,  iron, 
copper,  coal,  salt,  and  lime  are  the  chief  minerals.  The 
coal-field  of  Illinois  (estimated  at  37,000  sq.  m.)  stretches 
from  Mississippi  river,  near  Rock  Island,  E.  toward  Fox 
river,  thence  S.E.  through  Indiana,  and  S.W.  into  Ken¬ 
tucky,  occupying  the  greater  part  ot  Illinois,  the  S.W.  j 
portion  of  Indiana,  and  the  N.W.  part  of  Kentucky, 
measuring  375  m.  in  length  from  N.W.  to  S.E.,  and  200 
m.  in  width  from  St.  Louis  eastward — estimated  to  con¬ 
tain  1,277,500,000,000  tons  of  coal,  being  more  than  6 ; 
times  as  large  as  all  the  coal-fields  of  Great  Britain  and 
embracing  one-third  of  all  the  coal  measures  of  North 
America.  The  coal  contains  from  35  to  40  per  cent,  of 
volatile  bituminous  matter.  Petroleum  is  found  in  the 
N.E.  part ;  zinc  ore  in  the  lead  district  in  Jo  Daviess  co., 
and  sulphur  in  Jefferson  and  other  counties;  copper 
and  iron  are  also  found  in  various  parts.  Both  above 
and  beneath  the  coal  veins  in  many  localities  are  thick 
beds  of  excellent  fire-clay,  which  are  of  much  manu¬ 
facturing  importance.  Kaolin  clay  is  found  in  Pope 
and  Hardin  counties  from  which  fine  porcelain  is  made. 
There  are  extensive  and  valuable  beds  of  limestone  in 
parts  of  the  State,  and  heavy  beds  of  sandstone  occur, 
which  are  largely  worked  for  building  material.  Lead 
ore  is  mined  near  Galena,  but  the  iron  ore  is  not  in 
workable  quantity.  The  salt  springs  near  Shawneetown 
yield  00  lbs.  of  salt  from  160  gallons  of  water.  Other 
salt  springs,  and  sulphureous  and  chalybeate  mineral 
waters,  are  found  in  many  places.  The  climate  is 
healthy,  except  iu  the  marshy  tracts  along  the  rivers  or 
elsew'here.  The  winter  is,  iu  most  parts,  short  and 
mild  ;  and  the  summer  heat  not  oppressive.  Probably  1 
no  portion  of  the  territory  has  a  mean  annual  tempera¬ 
ture  of  more  than  54°  Fahr. ;  and  the  mean  of  the  State 
at  large  is  not  above  51°.  It  is  the  fourth  State  of  the  j 
Union  in  point  of  extent,  and  is  supposed  to  possess  I 
the  greatest  proportion  of  first-rate  cultivable  land. 
— Agriculture.  All  the  grains,  fruits,  and  roots  of  tem¬ 
perate  regions  grow  luxuriantly ;  and  in  none  of  the 
western  States  is  corn  raised  with  greater  facility  and 
in  more  abundance.  Wheat  yields  a  good  and  sure 
crop,  especially  on  the  banks  of  the  Illinois,  and  in  the 
north.  It  weighs  upwards  of  60  lbs.  a  bushel,  and  is  pre¬ 
ferred  in  the  markets  of  New  Orleans  to  the  wheat  of 
Ohio  and  Kentucky.  The  main  cereal  products  iu  the 
year  1896  were  as  follows :  corn,  288,750,000  bushels, 
grown  on  6,821,833  acres;  wheat,  21,514,581  bushels,  on 
1,739,792  acres ;  oats,  104,425,000  bushels,  on  3,020,784 
acres.  Its  product  of  corn  was  only  surpassed  by  Iow  a, 
and  only  approached  by  Missouri  and  Kansas.  In  oats ! 
it  ranked  as  the  third  state,  though  greatly  surpassed  by 
Iowa.  In  addition  to  the  grains  named,  there  is  a 
considerable  product  of  rye,  buckwheat  and  barley. 
Hay  is  a  very  important  crop,  tobacco  is  grown  in  the 
southern  counties,  and  there  is  a  broad  area  devoted  to 
fruit  growth  and  vineyards.  There  are  large  grazing 
interests,  and  iu  the  production  of  butter  and  cheese 
Illinois  ranks  high.  In  the  census  year  Illinois  pos¬ 
sessed  240,681  farms,  this  number  being  surpassed  only 
by  Ohio.  They  embraced  30,498,277  acres  of  land,  of 
w'hich  25,669,060  were  improved,  being  the  greatest 
area  of  cultivated  land  of  any  State  in  the  Union.  The 
total  landed  valuation  was  81,262,870,578;  value  ot  live 
stock,  8180,431,662;  of  farm  products,  8184,759,013. 
The  mineral  output  was  large,  the  coal  mined  amounting 
to  11,597,963  tons. — Flora  and  Fauna.  Illinois  has  a 
very  small  proportion  of  woodland,  its  main  area  being 
unwooded  prairie.  The  general  average  of  woodland  to 
prairie  is  about  15  per  cent.  A  yellow'  clay  forms  the 
general  subsoil,  with  gravel  in  some  counties.  Above 
this  lie  drift  deposits,  of  presumably  glacial  origin,  from 
10  to  200  feet  deep,  and  overlaid  with  a  surface  soil  of 
rich  black  loam,  from  10  to  50  inches  deep,  and  of  great 
fertility.  On  the  river  bluffs  rests  a  silicious  deposit 
called  loess;  while  from  their  feet  stretch  the  alluvial 
river  bottoms,  with  a  soil  so  deep  and  rich  as  to  be 
almost  inexhaustible.  The  native  flora  is  very  varied, 
ranging  from  the  cypress  and  cane  of  the  south  to  the 
juniper  and  tamarack  of  the  north.  There  are  various 
species  of  oak,  hickory,  ash,  maple  and  walnut,  in 
addition  to  which  may  be  named  the  catalpa,  beech, 
sassafras,  elm,  poplar,  cottonwood,  sycamore,  pecan, 
cucumber,  ttilip,  Ac.  Wild  fruits  and  berries  are 
numerous.  Formerly  the  country  contained  great  num¬ 
bers  of  buffalo,  deer,  wapiti,  bears,  wild-cats,  wolves,  &c., 
with  beaver,  otter,  mink  and  muskrat  on  the  streams ; 
but  these  have  largely  vanished,  while  the  turkey, 
prairie  hen  and  quail,  once  abundant,  are  now  scarce. 
The  rivers  and  ponds  are  still  visited  by  wild  ducks  and 
geese,  rabbits  are  found  in  large  numbers,  and  the 
raccoon  and  opossum  are  still  hunted. — Railroads  and 
Canals.  Illinois  is  admirably  situated  for  commerce, 
having  internally  and  on  her  borders  over  400  miles  of 
navigable  rivers,  while  by  way  of  Lake  Michigan  she 
has  navigable  connection  with  the  Atlantic.  The  prin¬ 
cipal  trade  of  the  State  has  its  center  in  Chicago,  while 
the  manufacturing  interests,  which  are  extensive,  also 
find  their  principal  center  in  that  city.  In  the  article 
on  Chicago  (?.  ».),  statistics  concerning  them  are  given. 
The  railroad  system  of  Illinois  is  on  a  scale  commen¬ 
surate  with  its  commercial  and  agricultural  advantages. 
4,000  miles  of  railroad  were  in  operation  in  1870,  9,383 
in  1880, 10,153  miles  in  1890,  and  10,610  miles  iu  1897,  this 


State  surpassing  any  other  in  the  Union  iu  its  length  of  j 
railroad  lines.  In  addition  there  is  considerable  length 
of  canal,  the  leading  enterprise  in  this  direction  being 
the  great  drainage  canal  connecting  the  Illinois  river 
and  Lake  Michigan  and  affording  water  communication 


from  the 

Great  Lakes  to  the  Mississippi  river.  (See 

Canal.) 

Cargoes  of  wheat  and  other 

produce  cau  be 

loaded  at  the  w  harves  of  Chicago  and  shipped  to  Europe 

without  breaking  bulk 

and  also  to  the  ports  of  the 

Gulf  of  Mexico. — Counties  and  Towns. 

The  State  is 

divided  into  the  followin 

g  102  counties* 

Adams, 

Fayette, 

Lee, 

Putnam, 

Alexander, 

Ford, 

Livingston, 

Randolph, 

Bond, 

Franklin, 

Logan, 

Richland, 

Boone, 

Fulton, 

McDonough, 

Rock  Island, 

Brown, 

Gallatin, 

McHenry, 

St.  Clair, 

Bureau, 

Greene, 

McLean, 

Saline, 

Calhoun, 

Grundy, 

Macon, 

Sangamon, 

Carroll, 

Hamilton, 

Macoupin, 

Schuyler, 

Cass, 

Hancock, 

Madison, 

Scott, 

Champaign, 

Hardin, 

Mariou, 

Shelby, 

Christian, 

Henderson, 

Marshall, 

Stark, 

Clark, 

Henry, 

Mason, 

Stephenson, 

Clay, 

Iroquois, 

Massac, 

Tazewell, 

Clinton, 

Jackson, 

Menard, 

Union, 

Coles, 

Jasper, 

Mercer, 

Vermilion, 

Cook, 

Jefferson, 

Monroe, 

Wabash, 

Crawford, 

Jersey, 

Moutgomerj', 

Warren, 

Cumberland 

Jo  Daviess, 

Morgan, 

Washington, 

De  Kalb, 

Johnson, 

Moultrie, 

Wayne, 

De  Witt, 

Kane, 

Ogle, 

White, 

Douglas, 

Kankakee, 

Peoria, 

Whitesides, 

Du  Page, 

Kendall, 

Perry , 

Will, 

Edgar, 

Knox, 

Piatt, 

Williamson, 

Edwards, 

Lake, 

Pike, 

Winnebago, 

Effingham, 

La  Salle, 

Pope, 

Woodford. 

Lawrence, 

Pulaski, 

The  principal  cities  and  towns  are  Chicago,  the  leading 
city  in  the  State;  Springfield,  the  capital;  Cairo;  East 
St.  Louis;  Decatur;  Elgin;  Freeport;  Jacksonville; 
Joliet;  LaSalle;  Peoria;  Quincy;  Belleville;  Alton; 
Rockford;  Bloomington;  Ottawa;  Aurora;  Rock  Island; 
Galesburg;  and  Vandalia. — Education.  The  most  ample 
provision  is  made  by  the  State  legislature  for  a  system 
of  free  schools,  at  the  head  of  which  is  a  superintendent 
of  public  instruction.  The  permanent  school  fund 
amounts  to  810,985, .553,  yielding  an  annual  income  of 
8635,000,  though  this  is  but  a  small  fraction  of  the 
amount  annually  needed  for  school  purposes,  this  reach¬ 
ing  about  815,000,000  yearly.  The  State  possesses  about 
1,250,000  children  of  school  age,  of  whom  over  850,000 
are  enrolled,  while  nearly  25,000  teachers  are  employed. 
The  public  school  property  is  valued  at  over  810,000,000. 
It  also  possesses,  as  a  part  of  its  educational  system, 
three  institutions  of  a  higher  grade,  k  riown  as  the  State 
Normal  University  (at  Normal ),  the  Southern  Normal 
University  (at  Carbondale),  and  the  University  of 
Illinois  (at  Urbana),  the  latter  a  semi-industrial  insti¬ 


each  depositor.  There  are  177  fire  and  marine  insur¬ 
ance  companies,  with  insurances  of  81,110,636,963 ;  while 
the  life  insurances  amount  to  5946,411,693. —  Government 
and  Justice. — The  legislative  part  of  the  government  is 
vested  in  a  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives,  meet¬ 
ing  biennially,  each  district  returning  three  members 
to  the  lower  house,  while  cumulative  voting  is  permit¬ 
ted  in  order  to  provide  for  the  representation  of  minor¬ 
ities.  Twenty-two  representatives  are  sent  to  the  U.  S. 
Congress.  The  executive  duties  are  discharged  by  a 
governor  and  lieutenant-governor,  elected  every  four 
years.  The  high  judicial  functions  are  exercised  by  a 
supreme  court  composed  of  a  chief  justice  and  six  asso¬ 
ciate  judges.  At  Springfield,  the  capital,  the  corner 
stone  of  the  State  Capitol  was  laid  in  IS68.  The  ground 
plan  of  this  handsome  edifice  is  in  the  form  of  a  Greek 
cross,  the  archivictg*-»’  order  adopted  being  the  Corin¬ 
thian  (Fa;.  1367).  The  building  is  354  feet  long,  240 
wide,  95  high,  and  is  surmounted  by  a  dome  83  feet  in 
diameter  at  base,  and  ascending  to  a  total  height  of  254 
feet.  This  building  cost  several  million  dollars,  and  is 
one  of  the  handsomest  of  the  State  capitals. — History. 
Illinois  formed  a  portion  of  the  Northwestern  Territory, 
which  comprised  three  territorial  gifts  of  Massachusetts, 


Fig.  1366 - THE  STATE  NORMAL  UNIVERSITY. 

tution,  its  primary  object  being  instruction  in  agricul¬ 
ture  and  mechanics.  This  institution  has  a  land  grant 
endowment  of  480,000  acres.  Cook  county  maintains 
a  normal  school  at  Englewood,  which  is  of  wide  repute, 
and  in  addition  the  State  has  28  colleges  and  universities 
of  the  liberal  arts,  37  endowed  academies  and  semin¬ 
aries,  and  a  considerable  number  of  special  and  technical 
schools.  Chief  among  its  institutions  is  the  very  liber¬ 
ally  endowed  University  of  Chicago.  I.  is  prominent 
for  the  number  and  management  of  her  charitable  and 
benevolent  institutions  for  the  blind,  deaf,  dumb,  insane 
and  others,  possessing  a  Deaf  and  Dumb  Institution,  a 
Blind  Institution  and  a  Central  Insane  Hospital,  at 
Jacksonville;  a  Southern,  a  Northern,  and  an  Eastern 
I  usane  Hospital ;  a  Soldiers’  Orphans’  Home  at  Normal ; 
an  Asylum  for  Feeble-minded  Children  at  Lincoln;  a 
Soldiers’  and  Sailors’  Home  at  Quincy ;  an  Eye  and 
Ear  Infirmary  at  Chicago,  Ac. — Finances.  The  finances  I 
of  the  State  are  in  a  very  satisfactory  condition.  There  ! 
is  no  outstanding  bonded  debt  except  a  balance  of 
SI 8,500  which  has  ceased  to  bear  interest.  There  are 
220  national  banks,  with  an  aggregate  capital  of  $38,- 
671,000,  and  resources  amounting  to  $240,000,000 ;  while 
the  State  banks  have  $130,000,000  in  resources.  The 
savings  banks  have  103,828  depositors,  aud  deposits 
amounting  to  $27,548,277,  being  an  average  of  $265  to 


Fig.  1367. — the  state  capitol. 

Connecticut  and  Virginia,  to  the  U.  S.,  and  from  which 
the  States  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Michigan  and 
Wisconsin  were  formed.  It  was  organized  as  a  Terri¬ 
tory  in  1809  and  admitted  as  a  State  Dec.  3,  1818.  The 
territory  embraced  had  originally  belonged  to  the 
French,  who  gave  it  its  name,  but  was  ceded  by  treaty 
to  the  English  in  1763,  aud  was  captured  for  the  U.  S. 
in  1778  by  George  Rodgers  Clark,  who  led  an  expedition 
from  Virginia,  to  which  State  it  was  for  a  time  attached 
as  the  county  of  Illinois.  Important  historical  events 
have  been  the  Indian  wars  that  followed  the  Revolution, 
the  Black  Hawk  war  of  1832,  and  the  Mormon  troubles 
in  1840—44.  The  State  has  had  three  constitutions;  the 
one  under  w  hich  it  was  admitted,  a  second  in  1840,  and 
a  third  in  1870.  It  has  iurnished  two  Presidents  to  the 
Union,  Abraham  Lincoln  and  Ulysses  S.  Grant,  than 
whom  America  has  produced  no  abler  or  more  distin¬ 
guished  men.  Pop.  (1897)  4,913,500.  When  admitted 
in  1818  it  had  but  34,620  inhabitants. 

Illinois  Hay 'on.  in  Arkansas,  enters  the  Arkansas 
river  in  Pope  co. 

Illinois  city,  iu  Illinois,  a  post-village  of  Rook 
Island  co. 

Illinois  Flir'nace,  in  Illinois,  a  vill.  of  Hardin  co. 

Illinois  Grove,  in  Iowa,  a  post-village  of  Marshall  co. 

Illinois  Itiv'er.  in  Illinois,  the  largest  river  in  the 
State,  is  formed  in  Grundy  co.  by  the  union  of  the  Des 
Plaines  and  Kankakee  rivers,  and  flowing  a  general  W. 
and  S.W.  course,  enters  the  Mississippi  river  at  Grafton, 
between  Jersey  and  Calhoun  cos.  During  its  course  it 
receives  several  rivers  of  considerable  size,  and  affords 
communication  between  many  important  cities,  towns, 
and  villages,  being  navigable  for  steamboats  for  about 
286  miles  above  its  mouth.  It  is  the  southwestern 
outlet  of  the  great  Chicago  drainage  canal.  Length, 
exclusive  of  its  branches,  about  320  miles. 

Illinois  River,  in  Oregon,  enters  Rogue  river  in 
Curry  co. 

1 1 1  i  n o is' t o vt  II .  in  California,  a  village  of  Placer  co., 
about  18  m.  N.E.  of  Auburn. 

Illinoistown,  in  Illinois,  a  village  of  St.  Clair  co., 
on  the  Mississippi  river,  opposite  St.  Louis,  Mo.  Its 
post-office  is  East  St.  Louis. 

Illiop'olis,  in  Illinois,  a  post-township  of  Sangamon 
co.  Pop.  (1897)  about  750. 

i  i  1  is  ion  ( il-lizh'un ),  n.  [Lat.  illisio,  from  illido — in,  and 
Itedo,  to  strike  or  dash  with  force  against.]  Act  of 
striking  or  dashing  into  or  agaiust. 

1 1  lit  'eracy,  «.  State  of  being  illiterate,  untaught,  or 
unlearned  ;  want  of  a  knowledge  of  letters ;  ignorance. 

Illit'erate.  a.  [Lat.  illUeratm — in  and  literatus, 
learned.]  Unlettered;  ignorant  of  letters  or  books; 
untaught;  unlearned;  uuinstructed  in  science. 

Illiterately,  adv.  In  an  illiterate  manner. 

Illit'erateness.  n.  Want  of  learning. 

Ill'-jml  ;jecl,  a.  Injudicious ;  foolish ;  nonsensical. 

Ill'-livetl.  a.  Leading  a  wicked  life. 

Ill'-looking,  a.  Of  a  bad  appearance;  ugly;  un¬ 
sightly. 

Ill-man 'nered,  a.  Having  bad  manners;  rude; 
boorish  ;  uncivil ;  unpolished. 

Ill-iia'ture,  n.  Evil  nature,  or  temper;  crossness; 
crabbedness;  habitual  bad  temper,  or  want  of  kind¬ 
ness  ;  fractiousness. 
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Ill'-nat  ii red.  a.  Evil  or  bud  tempered ;  cross;  crabbed: I 
surly;  intractable;  of  habitual  bad  temper;  peevish; 
fractions:  that  indicates  ill-nature. 

Ill'-natii  redly*  adv.  In  a  peevish orforward manner; 
crossly;  unkindly. 

IU'-natliredness, n.  Ill-nature;  malevolence ;  ma¬ 
lignity. 

Ill  ness.  n.  Disease;  indisposition;  malady;  disorder 
•f  health :  sickness. 

Illojj  ical.  a.  Not  logical  ;  contrary  to  the  rules  of 
logic  or  sound  reasoning;  ignorant  or  negligent  of  the 
rules  of  logic  or  correct  reasoning. 

Hlojf'ically,  ado.  In  a  manner  contrary  to  the  rules 
of  logic  or  correct  reasoning. 

Illogical  ness',  n.  The  state  of  being  illogical. 

Ill'-omene<l,  a.  Attended  with  unfavorable  or  dismal 
forebodings  ;  having  unlucky  omens. 

Illora.  (eel-yor'a,)  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Andalusia,  32  m. 
from  Granada  ;  pop.  8,000. 

IU'*sorte«l.  a.  Not  classified  in  regular  order. 

Ill'-starre«l,  a.  Affected  or  influenced  by  unlucky 
stars ;  fated  to  be  unfortunate. 

Ill'-sn|>i>ressed',a.  Not  fully  suppressed  ;  improperly 
suppressed. 

Ill-tempered.  a.  Of  bad  temper;  morose;  crabbed; 
sour;  peevish;  fretful. 

Ill'-time,  v.  a.  To  do  or  to  attempt  at  an  unsuitable 
time. 

Ill'-tinied,  a.  Done  or  said  at  an  unsuitable  time. 

Ill  -treat,  v.  a.  To  treat  ill ;  to  abuse. 

iir-t  urn,  n.  An  unkind  or  injurious  act. 

— A  slight  attack  of  illness.  (Familiar.) 

Illude'.  v.  a.  [Lat.  illudo  —  in,  upon,  and  ludo,  to 
play.]  To  deceive;  to  mock;  to  impose  on  ;  to  play  upon. 

Illume',  or  Illu'mine,  v.  a.  [Lat.  iilumino  —  in. 
and  lumino.]  To  illuminate ;  to  enlighten.  —  To  throw 
or  spread  light  on;  to  make  light  or  bright. — To  en¬ 
lighten,  as  the  mind  ;  to  cause  to  understand. 

—To  brighten  ;  to  adorn. 

Illu'iiiinable,  a.  That  may  be  illuminated. 

Illu'llliliaut,  n.  That  which  affords  light. 

Illii'minary,  a.  That  relates  to  illumination  ;  illumi¬ 
nating. 

Illii'ininate,  v.  a.  [Lat.  iilumino ,  illuminatus  —  in, 
and  lumino,  from  lumen,  lu minis,  light.]  To  light  up; 
to  make  light ;  to  enlighten ;  to  throw  light  on  ;  to  sup¬ 
ply  with  light ;  to  adorn  with  festal  lamps  or  bonfires. 
To  enlighten  intellectually. —  To  adorn  with  ornamented 
letters,  pictures,  Ac.,  as  books  and  manuscripts ;  to 
illustrate. 

Illu'minatetl. p.  a.  Enlightened:  rendered  light  or 
luminous.  —  Illustrated;  adorned  with  ornamented  let¬ 
ters  and  pictures. 

Illuminati,  ( il-lu-mi-na'ti ,)  n.  pi.  [Lat.,  the  enlight¬ 
ened.]  (Hist.)  A  name  applied  to  the  members  of  a 
secret  society,  founded  in  1776,  by  Adam  Weishaupt, 
professor  of  canon  law  at  Ingolstadt.  The  professed 
object  of  the  society  was,  by  one  single  tie,  to  unite 
men  of  all  countries,  in  spite  of  different  opinions,  re¬ 
ligions,  and  ranks;  to  instruct  all  classes;  and  to  sur¬ 
round  monarchs  with  men  of  integrity,  justice,  truth, 
and  courage.  From  the  ablest  of  his  law-students, 
Weishaupt  selected  apostles  for  his  new  scheme.  Those 
apostles  he  called  Areopagists,  and  sent  to  various  parts 
of  Europe  to  work  out  his  new  system.  Lodges,  num¬ 
bering  1.000  disciples,  were  established  in  Havana, 
Suabia,  Franconia,  Milan,  and  Holland,  before  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  the  society  was  known  at  Ingolstadt.  The 
society  itself  formed  a  hierarchy  consisting  of  eight 
grades,  exclusive  of  minor  subdivisions;  namely,  the 
Novice,  the  Minerva,  the  Illuminatus  minor,  the  Illu¬ 
minatus  major,  the  Scottish  Cavalier,  the  Priest,  the  Re¬ 
gent,  and  the  King.  Young  men  were  preferred,  and 
Lutherans  wore  taken  rather  than  Catholics.  The 
Baron  de  Knigge,  and  Bode,  the  philosopher,  zealously 
promoted  the  views  of  the  society,  which  contained,  in 
its  most  flourishing  condition,  20,000  members.  A  dis¬ 
pute  at  length  arose  between  Weishaupt  and  Knigge, 
when  the  latter  was  deposed,  retired  to  Bremen,  and 
wrote  against  the  Illuminati.  In  1785  the  whole  society 
was  dissolved  by  order  of  the  Bavarian  government. 
The  papers  and  documents  of  the  leaders  were  seized  in 
the  following  year,  and  Weishaupt  fled  to  Halle,  where 
he  died.  A  new  combination,  the  founder  of  which 
was  Dr.  Bardt,  was  soon  afterwards  formed,  under  the 
name  of  the  Germanic  Union.  Although  it  is  doubtful 
whether  this  second  society  ever  attained  to  a  perfect 
organization,  it  is  generally  believed  that  its  political 
intrigues  favored  and  hastened  on  the  French  revolu¬ 
tion. 

Illli  iilinat  ing;,  n-  The  act,  practice,  or  art  of  adorn¬ 
ing  manuscripts  and  books  with  ornamented  letters  and 
paintings,  which  was  practised  in  the  mediaeval  ages 
prior  to  the  introduction  of  printing.  Illuminating  was 
generally  executed  by  the  monks,  almost  every  monas¬ 
tery  having  a  scriptorium,  or  writing-room,  in  which 
copies  of  the  Scriptures  and  other  works  were  made 
with  great  labor,  neatness,  and  care,  and  afterwards 
ornamented  with  pictures  and  devices  in  gold  and  col¬ 
ors.  The  colors  employed  by  the  artists  were  extremely 
brilliant,  and  the  general  effect  was  heightened  by  the 
introduction  of  gold  and  silver  leaf,  which  was  highly 
burnished.  The  initial  letters  and  ornamental  borders 
are  generally  very  elaborate,  and  executed  with  great 
skill  and  taste;  and  although  the  figures  are  for  the 
most  part  stiff  and  formal,  the  expression  of  various 
passions  is  frequently  conveyed  with  great  force  and  cor- 1 
rectness,  and  the  portraits  of  eminent  persons,  particu¬ 
larly  those  which  were  executed  between  the  5th  and  j 
10th  centuries,  are  often  extremely  good.  The  illumi¬ 
nations  that  were  executed  in  the  11  tli,  12th,  and  13th  J 


centuries  are  not  so  carefully  drawn  and  colored,  nor  do  ; 
they  evince  so  much  artistic  skill,  as  those  of  an  earlier 
period,  but  from  the  commencement  of  the  14tli  cen¬ 
tury  to  the  introduction  of  printing,  they  show  consid¬ 
erable  improvement  in  style  and  execution.  The 
figures  in  the  Bayeux  tapestry  (see  Bayeux  Tapestry) 
may  be  taken  as  a  fair  specimen  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  human  form  and  other  objects  were  rendered  ly  me¬ 
diaeval  artists.  The  illuminators,  and  the  art  itself, 
were  said  by  Felton  to  borrow  their  titles  “  from  the 
illumination  which  a  brightgenius  givethtohis  work.” 
Illumination  was  practised  by  the  Romans,  as  Pliny 
mentions  in  his  “  Natural  History,”  book  xxv.  ch.  2. — 
a  biographical  work,  written  by  Varro,  which  included 
the  lives  of  700  Romans  of  eminence,  and  was  enriched 
with  portraits  executed  by  the  author  himself.  Illumi¬ 
nated  works  are  of  great  value  to  the  archaeologist  and 
historian,  as  they  show  the  manners,  customs,  and 
habits  of  the  ancients,  and  the  various  nations  of  Eu¬ 
rope.  to  the  close  of  the  15th  century,  in  matters  eccle¬ 
siastical,  military,  and  civil ;  and  they  afford  illustra¬ 
tions  of  the  various  implements,  utensils,  armor,  and 
weapons,  that  were  used  by  them,  as  well  as  the  pre¬ 
vailing  style  of  architecture  of  the  period.  They  are 
also  of  the  greatest  use  in  illustrating  and  explaining 
many  important  points  which  relate  to  the  history  of 
the  times  in  which  they  were  respectively  drawn. 
Many  valuable  specimens  of  illuminated  manuscripts 
are  preserved  in  all  the  principal  libraries  of  Europe. 
Since  the  revival  of  Gothic  architecture,  and  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  mediasval  ornamentation  into  our  churches, 
the  illumination  of  scrolls  with  texts  of  Scripture,  for 
decorative  purposes  in  connection  with  churches, 
schools,  Ac.,  and  a  variety  of  ornamental  work,  has  be¬ 
come  a  fashionable  amusement,  and  affords  easy  and 
lucrative  employment  to  many  who  practise  it.  Hand¬ 
books  for  instruction  in  the  art,  which  is  similar  in  its 
style  and  method  of  execution  to  heraldic  painting  and 
painting  in  body-colors,  with  boxes  of  colors  and  liquid 
gold  and  silver,  prepared  for  the  purpose,  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  from  any  bookseller  or  artist's  colornmn. 
Illuminator,  n.  [L.  Lat  ]  He  who  or  that  which 
illuminates  or  gives  light.  —  One  who  decorates  manu¬ 
scripts  and  books  with  ornamented  letters,  &c. 
Illumination,  n.  [Lat.  illuminatio.]  Act  of  illumi¬ 
nating  or  rendering  luminous;  the  act  of  supplying 
with  light;  act  of  illuminating  a  house  or  city  by  artifi¬ 
cial  lights,  or  the  state  of  being  thus  rendered  light; 
that  which  gives  light;  brightness;  splendor. 

— Infusion  of  intellectual  or  spiritual  light ;  inspiration. 

— The  act,  art,  or  practice  of  adorning  manuscripts  and 
books  with  ornamental  letters  and  pictures.  See  Illu¬ 
minating. 

(Applied  Chemistry.)  All  artificial  light  is  obtained 
as  a  result  either  of  combustion  or  of  incandescence; 
or  it  may  be  more  accurate  to  classify  illuminating 
agents  as  those  which  emit  light  as  a  result  of  chemical 
action,  and  those  which  glow,  from  the  presence  of  a 
large  amount  of  heat,  without  thereby  giving  rise  to 
any  chemical  change.  The  materials  whence  artificial 
light  of  the  nature  of  flame  has  been  derived  are  prin¬ 
cipally  bodies  rich  in  carbon  and  hydrogen.  Wax.  fats 
and  oils, on  exposure  to  a  certain  amount  of  heat,  undergo 
destructive  distillation,  evolving  inflammable  gases; 
and  it  is  really  such  gases  that  are  consumed  in  the 
burning  of  lamps  and  candles,  the  wicks  bringing  small 
proportions  of  the  substances  into  a  sufficient  heat. 
Wood  and  coal  also,  w  hen  distilled  give  off  combustible 
gases;  and  ordinary  gas-lighting  only  differs  from  illu¬ 
mination  by  candles  and  lamps,  in  the  gas  being  stored 
up  and  consumed  at  a  distance  from  the  point  where  it 
is  generated.  Inflammable  gas  is  formed  in  great  abund-' 
ance  within  the  earth  in  connection  with  carbonaceous 
deposits,  and  has  been  very  largely  emitted  from  wells 
dug  for  petroleum.  This  natural  gas  is  extensively 
employed  in  the  petroleum  regions  as  an  illuminant,  as 
well  as  for  powei  production,  but  there  are  strong  indi¬ 
cations  that  its  use  will  be  only  temporary,  some  of  the 
deposits  being  already  practically  exhausted.  Artificial 
gas  is  now'  distilled  from  a  variety  of  substances,  among 
which  are  coal,  lignite,  petroleum,  turf,  wood,  resins, 
oils  and  fats;  and  it  is  also  prepared  by  carbureting  or 
impregnating  with  volatile  liydrocarburet  other  non- 
luminiferous  gases.  Petroleum  being  a  substance 
obtained  in  great  abundance,  chiefly  in  this  country-, 
is  now  used  everywhere  to  a  considerable  extent  as  an 
illuminating  agent.  The  processes  involved  in  the 
preparation,  distribution  and  consumption  of  coal  gas, 
still  remain  essentially  the  same  as  when  the  system 
was  first  elaborated;  but  in  all  details  of  the  industry 
numerous  improvements  have  been  introduced,  result¬ 
ing  in  marked  economy  and  efficiency  of  the  system. 
Were  coal  gas  to  cease  to  be  made  primarily  and  princi¬ 
pally  for  artificial  illumination,  and  to  become  more  a 
heating  and  cooking  agent,  it  is  certain  that  the  manu¬ 
facturing  process  would  be  very  materially  modified. 
Costly-  cannel-gas,  with  its  high  illuminating  power,  is 
not  better  suited  for  motive  power  than  common  gas ; 
and  for  heating  purposes  a  much  greater  yield  of  gas 
might  be  obtained,  which,  in  burning,  would  evolve 
more  heat  than  is  sought  in  making  illuminating  gas. 
When  it  is  considered  how  excedingly  small  is  the  total 
proportion  of  illuminants  in  coal  gas  to  the  bulk  of  the 
material  dealt  with,  it  is  not  difficult  to  imagine  that 
modification  of  processes  may-  be  devised,  whereby  a 
great  increase  of  lighting  effect  might  be  practically 
available.  It  maybe  regarded  as  already  demonstrated 
that  for  busy  thoroughfares — almost,  it  may  be  said, 
for  open  air  lighting  generally— and  for  large  halls 
and  enclosed  spaces,  electric  lighting  will,  in  the  near 
future,  supersede  gas.  The  advantage  of  electric  light 


for  such  places,  in  brilliancy,  penetration  and  purity, 
are  so  manifest,  that  its  use  must  ultimately  prevail, 
irrespective  of  the  question  of  comparative  cost,  and 
of  the  fact  that  municipalities  and  wealthy  corporations 
have  an  enormous  pecuniary  stake  in  gas  property. 
In  regard  to  domestic  illumination  the  incandescent 
electric  light  has  not  as  yet  been  widely  adopted,  and 
may  perhaps  be  superseded  by  new  gas-burning  pro¬ 
cesses,  such  as  the  Welsbacli  light,  which  has  replaced 
the  electric  light  in  many  places.  The  remarkable 
powers  of  illumination  possessed  by  acetylene  gas  also 
promise  to  play  their  part  in  future  light-giving,  if  the 
danger  attending  the  use  of  this  substance  can  be  over¬ 
come.  Electric  lights  based  on  new-  principles  also 
are  likely  to  come  into  use,  employing  a  current  which 
is  made  and  broken  with  immense  rapidity,  or  the  glow 
of  a  fluorescent  material  under  electric  stimulation. 
See  Lighting. 

Illu'minati ve.  «.  [Fr.  Muminatif.]  Having  the 
power  of  illuminating  or  giving  light. 

Ill ll'sioil .  n.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  illusio ,  from  illudo — in, 
and  ludo,  to  play,  to  sport,  to  deride.]  A  mocking  or 
unreal  vision;  dream;  mockery;  deception;  delusion; 
hallucination;  vision;  phantasm.  ( Illusion  is  used  of 
the  senses  ;  delusion,  of  the  mind.) 

Illu'Nionist.  a.  One  given  to  illusion. 

Ill'lisive,  a.  Deceiving  by  false  show  ;  deceitful;  fal¬ 
lacious  ;  illusory. 

Illu'siveness, «.  Quality  of  being  illusive ;  deception; 
false  appearance. 

lllll  NOry.  a.  [Fr.  illusoire,  from  L.  Lat.  Ulusor,  a 
mocker,  from  Lat.  illudo,  illusns.]  Deceiving  or  attempt¬ 
ing  to  deceive  by  false  appearances;  fallacious. 

Illus'trate,  v.  a.  [Lat.  illustro,  Ulustratus,  from  illus- 
tris — in,  and  lustro,  to  enlighten,  from  lustrum,  from 
lueeo,  to  shine.]  To  light  up;  to  make  clear,  bright  or 
luminous;  to  brighten  ;  to  make  glorious,  or  to  display 
the  glory  of;  to  explain  or  elucidate;  to  make  clear, 
intelligible,  or  obvious. — To  explain  and  adorn  by- 
means  of  pictures,  drawings,  Ac. 

Illustrated.  p.  p.  Made  bright  or  glorious;  ex¬ 
plained;  elucidated;  made  clear  to  the  understanding. 
— Explained  by  means  of  pictures,  Ac. 

1 1 1  ust  ra' t  ion.  n.  [L.  illnstratio.]  Act  of  illustrating, 
or  rendering  bright  or  glorious. — Explanation ;  elucida¬ 
tion. 

(Printing.)  Specifically,  an  engraving  or  picture, 
made  to  embellish  or  illustrate  a  book.  It  is  not  enough 
to  say  that  since  an  early  period  man  has  illustrated  his 
written  thoughts  with  pictures  of  the  things  described. 
It  is  nearer  correct  to  say  that  in  the  earliest  period  he 
wrote  his  thoughts  only  in  pictures,  and  that  from 
these  the  existing  methods  of  writing  slowly  emerged. 
Each  letter  of  the  alphabet  was  originally  a  picture, 
and  we  can  trace  the  development  of  writing  from  the 
grouped  drawings  of  savage  tribes,  the  more  developed 
picture  writing  of  the  Mayas  of  Central  America,  and 
the  modified  pictures  of  the  Egyptian  hieroglyphics, 
down  to  the  modern  alphabet,  from  whose  symbols 
every  semblance  of  a  pictorial  illustration  has  departed. 
But  the  old  taste  tor  pictured  thought  has  not  gone. 
From  the  times  of  the  papyrus  down,  pictures,  engrav¬ 
ings,  carvings,  Ac.,  have  testified  to  man’s  love  for 
illustration.  The  illumination  of  manuscripts,  so 
common  in  the  mediaeval  period,  was  but  a  method  of 
supplying  this  want.  (See  Illuminating.)  The  first 
printed  books  partook  of  the  nature  of  wood-cuts, 
pictures  and  text  both  being  printed  from  blocks 
engraved  in  relief.  The  first  edition  of  the  Speculum 
Humanm  Saloatumis,  said  to  have  been  printed  about 
1440,  is  supposed  to  be  the  first  book  in  which  two 
different-colored  inks  were  used  on  the  same  page. 
Beautiful  specimens  of  printing  in  two  colors  are  seen 
in  the  ornamental  capitals  of  the  Psalter  of  Faust  and 
Sch5ffer,  of  1457.  The  Fables  of  Ulrich  Bohner,  issued 
in  1401,  and  illustrated  with  101  engravings  on  wood, 
is  believed  to  be  the  first  book  with  wood-cuts  used 
with  the  text.  Other  illustrated  books  from  the  same 
period  exist,  and  in  1477  was  issued  the  first  book 
with  illustrations  engraved  in  intaglio  on  metal  (II 
Monte  Santo  di  Dio).  About  the  middle  of  the  Kith 
century  engraved  plates  and  wood  engravings  began 
to  be  used  in  the  same  book,  and  at  a  later  date  wood 
engraving  declined  and  etching  and  metal  engraving 
took  the  lead.  Colored  illustrations,  though  usually- 
colored  by  hand,  were  sometimes  produced  by  means 
of  carefully  made  wood  blocks,  each  printing  a  different 
color.  The  invention  of  lithography,  in  17U6,  intro 
duced  a  new  method  ot  illustration,  whose  cheapness 
brought  it  into  vogue  in  place  of  steel  engraving,  while 
its  adaptability  for  colored  work  was  an  important 
factor  in  its  favor.  The  revival  of  wood  engraving  by- 
Bewick  and  his  pupils  led  in  time  to  a  restoration  to 
favor  of  that  method  of  illustrating,  and  it  held  its 
own  until  within  the  recent  period  when  the  photo¬ 
gravure  and  half-tone  processes  now  in  vogue  were 
introduced,  whose  cheapnessand  photographic  accuracy 
of  detail  threaten  to  render  obsolete  steel  and  wood 
illustration  alike.  The  half-tone  illustrations,  how¬ 
ever,  cannot  be  successfully  printed  except  upon  paper 
having  a  high  finish,  and  the  best  of  them  are  likely 
to  be  more  or  less  indistinct  as  to  detail ;  while  the 
“direct  ”  reproductions,  from  pen  drawings,  are  seldom 
as  clean  as  wood  engravings.  For  certain  purposes, 
therefore,  the  old  sty-le  of  hand  engraving  is  still 
required.  See  Engraving,  Photo-. 

Illustrative,  a.  Having  the  quality  of  elucidating 
and  making  clear  what  is  obscure;  having  the  quality 
of  rendering  glorious,  or  of  displaying  glory. 

II  lus't  rat  or.  n.  [L.  Lat.]  One  who  illustrates  or 
makes  clear. — One  who  makes  or  furnishes  illustrations. 
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Illns'tratory,  a.  Illustrative. 

Ill  lis  t  r ions.  a.  [Lat.  Ulustris —  in  and  lustrn ;  Fr. 
illustre.]  Conspicuous;  distinguished  by  the  reputation 
of  greatness;  renowned;  eminent;  exalted;  celebrated; 
noble;  conferring  honor  or  renown;  manifesting  glory 
or  excellence ;  glorious.  —  A  title  of  honor. 

IUiis'trioitMly,  adv.  Conspicuously;  nobly;  emi¬ 
nently;  with  dignity  or  distinction;  gloriously;  in  a 
wav  to  manifest  glory. 

Ill  iis'triousiiess.  n.  Quality  of  being  illustrious; 
eminence  of  character ;  greatuess;  grandeur;  glory. 

Ill-Hill,  n.  Unkind  or  hostile  feeling;  enmity;  malice; 
j  hatred :  malevolence. 

Ill'-wislier,  n.  One  who  wishes  evil;  an  enemy. 

Illy'ria,  Illy'ris,  Illyr'icum,  a  name  anciently  ap¬ 
plied  to  all  the  countries  on  the  E.  coast  of  the  Adri¬ 
atic.  In  the  4th  cent.  b.  c.,  the  northern  portions  of  Il¬ 
lyria  were  visited  by  the  Gauls,  who  expelled  the  na¬ 
tives,  and  drove  them  to  the  south.  Philip  II..  king  of 
Macedon,  waged  war  with  the  Illyrians  b.  c.  359 ;  and 
the  Romans  sent  an  army  against  them,  and  compelled 
them  to  sue  for  peace,  b.  c.  232.  The  second  Illyrian 
war  commenced  B.  c.  229,  and  also  terminated  in  favor 
of  the  Romans.  The  Dalmatae  revolted  from  the  Illy¬ 
rians  B.  c.  180,  and  formed  the  independent  state  of 
Dalmatia,  q.  v. ;  and  the  remaining  country  was  re¬ 
duced  into  a  Roman  province  by  L.  Anicius  b.  c.  168.  It 
became  an  imperial  province  b.  c.  11.  Dalmatia,  Carni- 
ola,  and  some  neighboring  countries,  received  the  name 
of  Illyrian  Provinces  by  a  decree  issued  by  Napoleon  I., 
Oct.  14,  1809.  In  1815,  these  provinces  were  united  as 
a  kingdom  to  the  Austrian  empire,  and  some  altera¬ 
tions  were  made  in  its  boundaries,  especially  by  the 
restoration  to  Hungary  of  what  had  formerly  belonged 
to  it,  and  the  annexation  of  the  whole  of  Carinthia  in¬ 
stead.  The  kingdom  was  divided  into  the  two  govern¬ 
ments  of  Laibach  and  Trieste,  Laibach  being  the  cap. : 
which  arrangement  existed  till  1849,  when  it  was  sub¬ 
divided,  for  administrative  purposes,  into  the  duchies  of 
Carinthia  and  Carniola,  and  iuto  the  coast  district,  con¬ 
taining  the  territory  of  Trieste,  and  the  counties  of  Gorz, 
Gradiska,  and  Istria. 

Illyria,  ( il-lir'i-a ,)  in  Iowa,  a  post-township  of  Fayette 
co. 

Ilni,  a  river  of  Prussia,  rising  on  the  N.E.  slope  of  the 
Thuringerwald,  in  Saxony,  and  after  a  course  of  60  m., 
falling  into  the  Saale  at  Suiza. 

II  men,  a  lake  of  European  Russia,  near  the  W.  border! 
of  Novgorod.  It  is  33  m.  long,  with  a  breadth  of  28.  It 
receives  numerous  streams,  and,  by  the  Volkhov,  dis¬ 
charges  into  Lake  Ladoga. 

Ilmenoru'tile,  n.  (Min.)  A  var.  of  Rutile,  q.  v.,  con¬ 
taining  titanic  acid  89*3,  oxide  of  iron  10*7. 

I'lori.  Ilorin,  Alori,  a  large  town  of  Africa,  the  great 
centre  of  the  Fulbe.  in  Yoruba;  Lat.  8°  30'  N.,  Lon.  4° 
33'  E. ;  46  m.  S.W.  of  the  banks  of  the  Niger,  and  about 
150  ni.  N.E.  from  the  shores  of  the  Bight  of  Benin. 

Ilovla.  (e’love-la,)  a  river  of  Russia  in  Europe,  rising  in 
the  N.W  in  the  govt,  of  Saratov,  and  after  a  course  of 
200  m.,  falling  into  the  Don  at  Fort  Donskain. 

Hus.  fourth  king  of  Troy,  son  of  Tros  by  Callirhoe.  He 
extended  and  embellished  his  city,  called  Ilium,  and 
also  Troy,  after  his  father  Tros.  Jupiter  gave  him  the 
Palladium,  a  celebrated  statue  of  Minerva,  and  promised 
that  so  long  as  it  remained  in  Troy,  the  city  would  re¬ 
main  impregnable.  When  the  temple  of  Minerva  was 
in  flames,  Ilus  rushed  into  the  middle  of  the  fire  to  save 
the  Palladium.  For  this  action  he  was  deprived  of  his 
sight  by  the  goddess;  but  subsequently  recovered  it. 
He  is  said  to  have  reigned  between  1402  and  1347  b.  c. 

Il'vaite,  n.  [From  the  Latin  name  of  Elba,  where  it  was 
first  found.]  (Min.)  It  is  a  brittle,  iron-black  mineral, 
having  a  sp.  gr.  of  3*7-4*2,  and  composed  of  silica  32  8, 
sesquioxide  of  iron  23*4,  protoxide  of  iron  31*5,  lime  12*3. 

Image,  n.  [Fr  .image;  Lat.  imago,  akin  to  i  mi  tor,  to 
imitate,  similis,  like,  and  Gr.  homos,  one  and  the  same, 
from  Sansk.  sama,  like,  equal.  See  Same.]  An  imitation 
or  copy  of  anything;  a  likeness;  a  representation  or 
similitude  of  any  person  or  thing  formed  of  a  material 
substance.  — A  statue;  an  idol;  the  representation  of 
any  person  or  thing  that  is  an  object  of  worship.  —  A 
picture;  a  resemblance  painted;  any  copy,  representa¬ 
tion,  or  likeness :  appearance. 

— An  idea;  a  conception  ;  a  picture  drawn  by  fancy. 

(Optics.)  The  spectrum,  or  appearance  of  an  object 
made  by  reflection  or  refraction.  “The  brightness  of 
an  image  depends  evidently  on  the  quantity  of  light 
!  concentrated  on  each  point.  Setting  aside  the  effects 
of  aberration,  the  brightness  must  therefore  be  propor¬ 
tional  to  the  apparent  magnitude  (as  seen  from  the 
object)  of  the  mirror  or  lens  by  which  the  rays  are 
reflected  or  refracted,  multiplied  by  the  area  of  the 
object,  and  divided  by  the  area  of  the  image.  But  the 
apparent  magnitude  of  the  lens,  as  seen  from  the  object, 
is  proportional  to  the  square  of  the  diameter  of  the  lens 
divided  by  the  square  of  the  distance  of  the  object;  and 
the  area  of  the  object  divided  by  the  area  of  the  image 
i  is  equal  to  the  square  of  the  distance  of  the  object  divid¬ 
ed  by  the  square  of  the  distance  of  the  image  from  the 
lens;  therefore  the  brightness  of  the  image  is  propor¬ 
tional  to  the  square  of  the  diameter  of  the  lens  divided 
by  the  square  of  the  distance  of  the  image  from  the 
lens:  that  is  to  say,  the  brightness,  or  degree  of  illumi¬ 
nation,  of  the  image  depends  only  on  the  apparent  mag¬ 
nitude  of  the  lens,  as  seen  from  the  image,  and  not  in 
any  way  on  the  distance  of  the  object.”  For  this  reason 
certain  stars  are  rendered  visible  by  the  aid  of  large 
telescopes,  and  are  perfectly  invisible  when  a  smaller 
one  is  used. 

(Rhet.)  Although  somewhat  loosely  used,  this  term 
appears  generally  to  denote  a  metaphor  dilated,  and 


rendered  a  more  complete  picture  by  the  assemblage  of 
various  ideas  through  which  the  same  metaphor  con¬ 
tinues  to  run,  yet  not  sufficiently  expanded  to  form  an 
allegory. 

— 1\  a.  To  represent  or  form  an  image  of;  as,  a  person's 
face  imaged  in  a  mirror.  —  To  form  a  likeness  of  in  the 
mind ;  to  copy  by  the  fancy,  or  from  memory ;  to  imagine. 

“  And  image  charms  he  must  behold  no  more.”  —  Pope. 

Im'sijyeable,  a.  Imaginable;  that  may  be  imagined. 

Ini  a.  Without  an  image.  (K.) 

Ini  agery,  n.  Sensible  representations,  pictures,  stat¬ 
ues;  imitation-work. 

“  An  altar  carv'd  with  cunning  imagery."  —  Faerie  Queene. 
False  appearance ;  unreal  show. 

“  What  can  thy  imagery  of  sorrow  mean  ?  ”  —  Prior. 

— Forms  of  the  fancy  ;  false  ideas  ;  imaginary  phantasms. 

“  The  imagery  of  a  melancholic  fancy,  such  as  musing  men  mis¬ 
take  for  a  reality.”  —  Atterbury. 

— Lively  descriptions  in  writing  or  speaking,  which  im¬ 
press  the  images  of  things  on  the  mind;  figures  in  ora¬ 
tory  or  discourse. 

“  I  wish  there  may  be  in  this  poem  any  instance  of  good  imagery." 

Dryden. 

lin  age-worship,  n.  Idolatry ;  worship  of  images  or 
symbolic  representations. 

Imag*'i liable,  a.  [Fr.  See  Imagine.]  That  may,  or 
can  be,  imagined  or  conceived. 

Iniag'in ableness,  n.  State  or  condition  of  being 
imaginable. 

Imaginably,  adv.  Tn  an  imaginable  manner. 

Imng*'inal,  a.  Imaginative ;  partaking  of  imagination. 
— Using  rhetorical  imagery. 

Iniag*'iiiarily,  adv.  In  an  imaginary  manner. 

Iinag’inariness,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  imag¬ 
inary. 

Imaginary,  a.  [Fr.  imaginaire:  Lat.  imaginarius, 
from  imago.]  Existing  only  in  imagination  or  fancy; 
ideal ;  fanciful ;  unreal. 

“ Imaginary  ills  and  fancied  tortures."—  Addison. 

Imaginary  quantity.  (Algeb.)  The  even  root  of  a 
negative  quantity,  or  the  imaginary  results  of  some  im¬ 
possible  operation.  By  infinite  series,  and  continued 
fractions,  it  can  be  easily  proved  that  — 

. _ _  1  1  1 

V  x"1 — 1  —  x - &c. ; 

2*  8ar3  16u*» 

where,  if  x  =  -4-0.  we  shall  have  \/  —  1  =:  -fOT —  &c., 

0 

to  which  no  definite  arithmetical  meaning  can  possibly 
be  attached ;  and,  consequently,  \/  — 1  cannot  be  as¬ 
signed,  and  not  even  an  approximation  can  be  made 
to  its  value.  This  circumstance  shows,  that,  though 
±v/=i  may  have  arisen  from  the  generalizations  of 
symbolical  algebra,  the  origin  and  meaning  must  be 
looked  for  in  other  quantities  than  numbers;  for  in 
arithmetic,  considered  without  reference  to  its  appli¬ 
cations,  every  inverse  operation  implies  the  previous 
performance  of  the  corresponding  direct  operation  ;  and 
therefore  surd  quantities,  whereof  the  arithmetical 
values  can  never  be  exactly  ascertained,  have  their  ori¬ 
gin  in  the  application  of  arithmetic  to  geometry.  Al¬ 
though  imaginary  quantities  have  no  real  value,  yet 
they  are  of  important  aid  in  the  higher  parts  of  mathe¬ 
matical  analysis,  as  they  indicate  a  marked  distinction  [ 
between  quantities  which  have  no  natural  or  necessary ! 
dependence  on  each  other. 

Imagina'tion,  n.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  imagination  (Phil.)  A 
term  used  in  various  significations.  According  to  Dr. 
Reid,  imagination,  in  its  proper  sense,  signifies  a  lively 
conception  of  objects  of  sight,  being  distinguished  from 
conception  as  a  part  from  a  whole;  and  Addison  says 
that  “  the  pleasures  of  imagination  are  such  as  arise  I 
from  visible  objects,  since  it  is  the  sense  of  sight  that 
furnishes  the  imagination  with  its  ideas.”  Others,  how-  j 
ever,  employ  the  word  in  a  much  wider  signification:! 
some,  as  synonymous  with  fancy ;  others,  as  denoting 
generally  that  faculty  of  the  human  mind  by  which 
thoughts  or  ideas  are  produced  at  will.  Philosophers 
have  divided  imagination  into  two  kinds, —  thereproduc- 
tive  and  the  productive.  By  the  former,  they  mean  imagi¬ 
nation  considered  simply  as  reexhibiting  or  represent¬ 
ing  the  objects  presented  by  perception,  that  is,  exhib¬ 
iting  them  without  addition  or  retrenchment,  or  any 
chauge  in  the  relations  which  they  reciprocally  held 
when  first  made  known  to  us  through  sense.  The  pro¬ 
ductive  or  creative  imagination  is  that  which  is  usually 
signified  by  the  term  imagination  or  fancy  in  ordinary 
language.  According  to  W.  Hamilton,  “imagination, 
in  the  common  acceptation  of  the  term,  is  not  a  simple, 
but  a  compound  faculty  —  a  faculty',  however,  in  which 
representation — the  vivid  exhibition  of  an  object — forms 
the  principal  constituent.  The  reproductive  imagina¬ 
tion  is  not  a  simple  faculty;  it  comprises  two  processes: 
first,  an  act  of  representation,  strictly  so  called,  and 
secondly,  an  act  of  reproduction  arbitrarily  limited  by 
certain  contingent  circumstances;  and  it  is  from  the 
arbitrary  limitation  of  this  second  constituent  that  the 
faculty  obtains  the  only  title  it  can  exhibit  to  an  inde¬ 
pendent  existence.”  In  like  manner,  “  the  imagination 
of  common  language  —  the  productive  imagination  of  j 
philosophers — is  nothing  but  the  representative  process 
plus  the  process ;  to  which  I  would  give  the  name  of 
the  comparative.”  The  imagination  represents  ideas  in 
s  three  principal  orders:  1.  The  natural  order,  that  in 
which  we  receive  the  impressions  of  external  objects,  or 
the  order  according  to  which  our  thoughts  spontaneously 
group  themselves.  2.  The  logical  order,  presenting 
[  j  what  is  universal  prior  to  what  is  contained  under  it  as 


particular,  or  presenting  the  particular  first,  and  then 
ascending  to  the  universal  which  they  constitute.  3. 
The  poetical,  which  consists  in  seizing  individual  cir¬ 
cumstances,  and  grouping  them  in  such  a  manner  that 
the  imagination  shall  represent  them  so  as  they  might 
be  offered  by  the  sense.  There  are  different  kinds  of 
imagination,  as  there  are  different  kinds  of  intellectual 
activity.  There  is  the  imagination  of  abstraction,  the 
imagination  of  wit,  the  imagination  of  judgment,  the 
imagination  of  reason,  the  imagination  of  feeling,  and 
the  imagination  of  the  passions. 

Imag*'iiiati  ve,  a.  [Fr.  imaginatif. ]  Formed  by  the 
imagination ;  characterized  by  the  workings  of  the 
imagination  ;  as,  imaginative  composition  —  Full  of 
imagery  ;  fantastic  ;  fanciful ;  as,  an  imaginative  mind. 

Imag*'iiiativenesM,  n.  State  of  being  imaginative. 

Imagine,  (im-aj'in,)  v.  a.  [Fr.  imaginer ;  Lat.  imagi. 
nor,  from  imago,  an  image.]  To  picture  to  one’s  self; 
to  fancy;  to  conceive;  to  form  a  notion  or  idea  of  in 
the  mind ;  to  form,  as  ideas  or  representations,  in  the 
mind  by  modifying  and  combining  our  conceptions ;  to 
produce  by  the  imagination. 

— To  contrive  in  purpose;  to  scheme;  to  machinate. 

“  He  .  .  ,  exhausted  worlds,  and  then  imagined  new.”  Johnson. 


— To  think;  to  believe;  to  suppose;  to  deem;  to  inly 
represent  to  one’s  self. 

— v.n.  To  conceive;  to  devise;  to  form  a  mental  design 
or  conception.  —  To  have  a  notion  or  idea;  to  opine;  to 
infer ;  to  suppose ;  to  think ;  as,  from  what  I  hear  I 
should  imagine  he ’s  in  the  right. 

Iinas*'iiier,  n.  One  who  forms  ideas ;  one  who  devises 
or  contrives. 

Ima'g*0,n.  [Lat.,  an  image.]  (Physiol.)  The  last  and 
adult  state  of  insect  life,  i.  e.,  the  third  and  perfect  state 


Pig.  1.368.  —  INSECT  LIFE. 

1,  larva  ;  2,  pupa;  3,  imago  or  perfect  insect, 
of  insects  (3,  Fig.  1368),  when  they  appear  in  their  proper 
shapes  and  colors,  and  undergo  no  more  transformations. 

Imaum',  Imam',  Iman',  n.  [Ar.  imam.)  Among 
the  Moslems,  a  priest  who  performs  the  daily  religions 
service  of  the  mosque.  —  In  some  Oriental  countries,  a 
Mohammedan  sovereign  who  rules  both  spiritually  and 
temporally ;  as,  the  imaum  of  Muscat. 

I  hi  balin',  v.  a.  See  Embalm. 

I  in  ban',  v.  a.  To  utter  the  ban  of  civil  excommunica¬ 
tion.  (r.) 

Ini  band',  v.  a.  To  form  or  enroll  into  a  band  or  bands  ; 
as,  an  imbanded  people. 

Ini  bank',  v.  a.  Same  as  Embank,  q.  v. 

I  in  bank  ment,  n.  See  Embankment. 

Iinban'nered,  a.  Displaying  banners. 

Inibar'go,  n.  See  Embargo. 

Imbark',  v.  a.  Same  as  Embark,  q.  v. 

Inibase',  v.  a.  See  Embase. 

I  ill  bathe',  v.  a.  To  bathe  all  over.  (Used  poetically.) 

Iinbead',  v.  a.  To  fasten  or  secure  with  a  bead. 

Imbecile,  (im-be-sel1,)  a.  [Fr.  imbScile;  Lat.  imbecil- 
lus  —  in,  and  bacillum,  a  small  staff,  dim.  of  baculum; 
Gr.  baktron,  a  staff,  from  bad,  baino,  to  go.]  Weak ;  fee¬ 
ble;  infirm;  impotent;  destitute  of  strength,  either  of 
body  or  mind ;  decrepit. 

— n.  One  without  strength,  either  physically  or  mentally. 

Imbecil'itate,  v.  a.  To  weaken;  to  enfeeble;  to  de¬ 
bilitate. 

Imbecil'ity,  n.  [Lat.  imbecillitas ;  Fr.  imbecilliU.] 
Want  of  strength;  weakness;  feebleness  of  body  or 
mind ;  decrepitude. 

( Law.)  The  state  of  a  person  who,  although  not  posi¬ 
tively  non  compos,  or  insane,  is  yet  of  such  great  weak¬ 
ness  of  mind  as  to  be  unable  to  guard  himself  against 
imposition,  or  to  resist  importunity  or  undue  influence. 
(Story’s  Equity  Jurisprudence.)  Equity  will  not  set  a 
contract  aside  on  the  mere  ground  of  imbecility;  but 
its  existence  affords  a  material  ingredient  in  examining 
whether  it  has  been  obtained  fraudulently  or  by  undue 
influence.  The  same  principle  prevails  in  the  Civil  Law, 
and  in  the  Scottish  and  other  systems  founded  on  it.  — ■ 
See  Lunacy. 

Imbed',  v.  a.  [In  and  bed.]  To  sink,  lay,  or  place  in  a 
mass  of  earth,  sand,  or  other  substance,  as  in  a  bed. 

Iinliez'zle,  v.  a.  Same  as  Embezzle,  q.  v. 

Imbibe',  v.  a.  [Lat.  imbibo  —  in,  and  bibo,  to  drink. 
See  Bibulous.]  To  drink  in :  to  absorb,  as  moisture  ;  as, 
the  earth  imbibes  rain,  man  imbibes  punch.  —  To  admit 
into  the  mind,  and  retain  ;  as,  to  imbibe  errors. 

"It  is  not  easy  for  the  mind  to  put  off  those  confused  notions 
and  prejudices  it  has  imbibed  Lorn  sustom.”  —  Locke. 
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Imbib'er,  n.  The  person  who,  or  thing  which,  imbibes. 

Imbibition,  (- bish'un ,)  n.  [Fr.]  Tlie  absorption  of 
a  liquid  into  the  pores  of  n  solid.  Much  importance  has 
been  attributed  to  this  property  as  belonging  to  the 
organic  tissues,  and  as  affecting  their  functions. 

Imbit/ter,  v.  a.  To  make  bitter;  hence,  to  make  un¬ 
happy  ;  to  render  grievous  or  distressing. 

H  Let  them  extinguish  the  passions  which  imbitter  their  lives." 

Addition. 

— To  exasperate;  to  make  more  severe,  poignant,  pain¬ 
ful,  violent,  or  malignant ;  as,  imbittered  political  an¬ 
tagonists. 

Imbit/terer,  n.  The  person  who,  or  thing  which, 
iinbitters. 

Imblaze',  v.  a.  See  Emblaze. 

Imbl  A'zon,  v.  a.  Same  as  Emblazon,  q.  v. 

Irnbud  y,  v.n.  See  Embodv,  the  more  common  spelling. 

Imbold'en,  v.  a.  See  Embolden. 

Imbor'der,  v.  a.  Same  as  Emborder,  q.  v. 

Imbosk',  ti.  a.  [It.  imboscare,  to  lay  in  wait  for.  See 
Boscage  ]  To  hide  ;  to  conceal;  to  shelter,  as  in  a  bush 
or  thicket. 

Iuihos'oin,  r.  a.  To  hold  in  the  bosom;  to  cover  fondly 
with  the  folds  of  one’s  garment ;  hence,  to  hold  in  near¬ 
ness  or  tender  intimacy  ;  to  receive  into  one'B  affection. 

“  Glad  desire,  his  late  imbosomed  guest."  —  Sidney. 

— To  place  in  the  midst  of;  to  surround;  to  inclose;  to 
environ;  to  envelop. 

“  Villages  imbosomed  soft  in  trees."  —  Thomson. 

I m boss',  v.  a.  See  Emboss. 

Imbow',  v.  a.  Same  as  Embow,  q.  v. 

Imbow'el,  V.  a.  See  Embowel. 

Imbow'er,  v.  a.  and  n.  See  Embower. 

Inibox',  v.  a.  To  lodge  or  deposit  in  a  box. 

Imbran'gle,  v.  a.  To  entangle ;  to  mix  or  mingle  in 
confusion,  (r.) 

Im  bricate.  Im  bricated,  a.  [Lat.  imbricatus — 
imbrex,  imbricis,  a  gutter-tile,  from  imber,  heavy  rain.] 
Bent  and  hollowed  like  a  roof  or  gutter-tile. 

( Bot .)  A  term  used  in  speaking  of  the  arrangement 
of  bodies,  to  denote  that  their  parts  lie  over  each  other 
in  regular  order  like  the  tiles  upon  the  roof  of  a  house, 
as,  for  example,  the  scales  upon  the  cup  of  some  acorns : 
also  applied  in  speaking  of  the  {estivation  of  petals  or 
leaves,  to  denote  that  they  overlap  each  other  at  the 
margin  without  any  involution. 

Imbrica  tion,  n.  [L  Lat.  imbricating]  A  concave 
indenture,  like  that  of  tiles;  an  overlapping,  as  seen  in 
tiling. 

Im'bricative,  a.  {Bot.)  Having  imbrications. 

Imbroca'do,  n.  A  term  formerly  given  to  cloth  bro¬ 
caded  in  gold  or  silver. 

Imbroglio,  (im-brol'yo,)  n.  [It.,  a  broil.]  A  compli¬ 
cated  or  tangled  state  of  things;  contention;  embar¬ 
rassment;  confusion. 

{Dram.)  A  close,  intricate,  and  exciting  plot,  or  that 
portion  of  the  plot  which  immediately  precedes  the 
catastrophe. 

Imbrown',  (sometimes  written  Embrown,)  v.  a.  To 
make  brown  or  dusky;  to  obscure;  —  hence,  by  impli¬ 
cation,  to  tan ;  to  darken  the  color  or  complexion  of ; 
as,  a  san-imbrowned  face. 

41  The  mountain  mass  by  scorching  skies  embrowned.”  —  Byron. 

Imbrue',  v  a.  [0.  Fr.  embreuver,  to  moisten,  to  bedew; 
Fr.  breuvage,  drink,  potion ;  L.  Lat.  beveragium,  from 
Lat.  bibere,  to  drink.]  To  wet  or  moisten;  to  soak  ;  to 
steep ;  to  drench  in  a  fluid,  chiefly  in  blood. 

44  Lo  !  these  hands  in  murder  are  imbrued.”  —  Prior. 

Imbrue'ment,  n.  Act  of  imbruing. 

Imbrute',  v.  a.  [It.  imbrutire.]  To  brutalize ;  to  bring 
into  a  brutal  or  inhuman  state. 

44  This  essence  to  iucarnate  and  imbrute."  —  Milton. 

— v.  n.  To  descend  or  sink  to  a  level  with  brutes. 

44  The  soul ...  by  contagion,  imbodies  and  imbrutes."  —  Milton . 

Imbue',  v.  a.  [Lat.  imbuo — in,  and  root  hi,  whence 
bibo,  to  drink.  See  Bibulous.]  To  tinge  or  stain  deeply ; 
to  dye,  as  clothes. 

— To  tincture  deeply;  to  cause  to  imbibe, as  the  mind;  as, 
to  be  imbued  with  prejudices. 

Imbiie'ment,  n.  A  deep  dye  or  tincture. 

Imeritia,  ( im-e-re'te-a ,)  a  province  of  Russia,  now  in¬ 
cluded  in  Kutais.  It  stretches  along  the  southern  limit 
of  Caucasus,  having  the  Black  Sea  on  the  west,  and 
Georgia  on  the  east.  Desc.  Very  uneven  and  rugged, 
being  traversed  by  ramifications  of  the  Caucasus.  Rivers. 
The  Rioni  and  its  tributaries.  Prod.  Wheat,  maize,  bar¬ 
ley,  tobacco,  madder,  and  hemp.  The  climate  being 
delightful,  fruits  grow  spontaneously,  and  cherries, 
apricots,  chestnuts,  and  walnuts  spring  up  in  every 
direction.  The  vine,  also,  is  said  to  grow  spontaneously. 
Considerable  attention  is  paid  to  the  rearing  of  bees 
and  silkworms.  Manuf.  Unimportant;  and  the  trade 
is  wholly  in  the  hands  of  Armenians,  Greeks, and  Jews. 
Pop.  about  80.000.  —  In  the  14th  century,  this  province 
formed  a  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Georgia;  but  after¬ 
wards  became  independent,  and  was  governed  by  its 
own  sovereigns,  one  of  whom,  in  1804,  voluntarily  made 
it  over  to  Russia. 

Imitabirity,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  imitable. 

Im'ltable,  a.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  imitabilis.]  That  may  be  imi¬ 
tated  or  copied. 

— Worthy  of  copy ;  deserving  of  imitation  ;  as,  imitable 
qualities.” 

Im'itablcness,  n.  Instability;  state,  condition,  or 
quality  of  being  imitable. 

i  mi  tat  C.  v.  a.  [Fr.  imiter ;  Lat.  imitor,  imitatus;  root 
im,  or  sim,  whence  imago,  image,  and  similis,  like.  See 
Image  and  Similar.]  To  copy  ;  to  endeavor  to  hit  off, 
as  the  manners,  peculiarities,  &c.,  of  another  person;  to 


portray  from  as  a  pattern  or  model  to  follow  ;  to  study 
from,  as  an  example. 

44  Nature’s  journeyman  .  .  .  imitated  humanity  so  abominably." 

Shake. 

— To  copy  in  form,  color,  or  quality;  to  attempt  or  en¬ 
deavor  to  copy  or  resemble  ;  to  mimic  ;  to  counterfeit. 

44 1  would  caress  some  stable  man  of  note, 

And  imitate  his  lauguage  and  his  coat."  —  Man  of  Taste. 

— To  produce  or  put  forward  as  a  counterfeit  resemblance. 

44  That  (hand)  sustain'd  an  imitated  shield."  —  Dryden. 

— To  pursue  as  the  course  of  composition,  so  as  to  use  like 
images  and  examples. 

44  For  shame  !  what,  imitate  an  ode  !  " —  Gay. 

Imita'tiou.  n.  [Fr.;  Lat.  imitatio.]  Act  of  imitating, 
or  of  following  in  manner,  or  of  copying  in  form;  act 
of  making  the  similitude  of  anything,  or  of  attempting 
a  resemblance. 

44  Poetry  is  an  art  of  imitation."  —  Sidney. 

— That  which  is  made  and  presented  as  a  copy;  likeness  : 
resemblance ;  a  counterfeit ;  as,  “  true  imitations  of 
nature.”  —  Dryden. 

(JUus.)  A  species  of  composition  in  which  each  part 
is  made  to  imitate  the  others.  Sometimes  the  motion 
or  figure  of  the  notes  only  is  imitated,  and  frequently 
by  a  contrary  motion,  making  what  is  called  a  retro¬ 
grade  imitation,  or  imitazione  cancherizante.  Imitation 
is  subject  to  less  strict  form  and  rule  than  fugue. 

Illlita'tional,  a.  Used  in  the  practice  or  process  of 
imitation;  as,  imitational  faculties. 

Im'ilative,  a.  [Fr .  imitatif.]  That  imitates;  inclined 
to  follow  in  manner;  aiming  at  resemblance;  that  is 
used  in  the  business  of  forming  resemblances;  as,  paint¬ 
ing  is  our  imitative  art,  man  is  our  imitative  being.  — 
Formed  after  a  pattern,  example,  model,  or  original,  as 
manner. 

44  This  temple  .  . .  imitative  of  the  first  in  Thrace."  —  Dryden. 

Im  itati veness.  n.  The  imitative  quality. 

Iiil'itator,  n.  [Lat. ;  Fr.  imitateur.]  One  who  imitates 
or  follows  in  manner  or  deportment;  one  who  copies  or 
attempts  to  make  the  resemblance  of  anything. 

44  Imitators  are  but  a  servile  kind  of  cattle,  says  the  poet.” 

Dryden. 

Im'itatorsliip,  n.  State  or  condition  of  one  who 
imitates. 

Im'itatress,  Iiil'itut  rix,  n.  A  female  imitator 

Im'lay.  in  Michigan,  a  post-township  of  Lapeer  co.,  50 
m.  N.  of  Detroit.  Pop.  (1897)  about  2,750. 

I  Ill'  lay  stomi.  in  New  Jersey,  a  post-village  of  Mon¬ 
mouth  co.,  14  m.  S.E.  of  Trenton.  Pop.  (1897)  about  180. 

Immaculate,  a.  [Lat.  immaculatus —  in,  and  ma- 
culatus,  from  macula,  a  spot ;  F'r.  immacuU.]  Without 
spot  or  blemish ;  pure;  unstained;  undefiled 

44  His  love  sincere,  his  thoughts  immaculate ." — Shake. 

— Untainted  with  deleterious  matter  ;  limpid;  pure. 

44  Thou  clear,  immaculate,  and  silver  fountain."  — Shaks. 

I.  Conception.  ( Eccl .  Hist.)  The  dispute  respecting 
the  Immaculate  Conception  of  the  Virgin  Mary  com¬ 
menced  about  1140,  the  Franciscans  supporting  and  the 
Dominicans  contending  the  dogma  that  the  mother  of 
our  Saviour  was  free  from  the  taint  of  original  sin.  In 
1384  the  discussion  was  revived  at  Paris  by  the  Domin¬ 
ican  John  de  Montesono,  and  having  been  continued 
with  great  bitterness,  resulted  in  the  exclusion  of  the 
Dominicans  from  the  university  in  1389.  It  also  occa¬ 
sioned  great  discussion  during  tne  pontificates  of  Paul 
V.  (1605-16'21),  of  Gregory  XV.  (1621-1623),  and  of 
Alexander  VII.  (1655-1667).  Pius  IX.  wrote  letters  on 
the  subject,  Feb.  2,  1849,  and  May  29,  1850;  and  it  was 
made  an  article  of  faith  of  the  Romish  Church  by  a  bull 
promulgated  Dec.  8,  1854. 

I  m mac'll  lately,  adv.  With  spotless  purity. 

I  in  mac'll  late li ess,  n.  Unblemished  purity ;  chastity. 

Immal'leable.  a.  [im  and  malleable.]  Not  malleable, 
incapable  of  extension  by  being  beaten  out  with  a  ham¬ 
mer;  as,  immalleable  iron. 

Immanacle,  (-mdn’a-ld.)  V.  a.  To  fetter  with  man¬ 
acles  ;  to  gyve ;  —  hence,  to  curb  or  restrain,  as  the  will. 

“  This  corporal  rind  thou  hast  immatiacled.”  — Milton . 

Im'manence,  Im'manency.n.  State  or  condi¬ 
tion  of  being  immanent ;  intrinsicalness  ;  inherence,  (r.) 

Im  manent,  a.  [Fr.  immanent,  from  Lat.  immanere, 
to  remain  near.]  Inherent;  indwelling;  intrinsic;  in¬ 
ternal  or  subjective ;  — correlative  to  emanent,  or  transi¬ 
tive.  ] 

44  A  cognition  is  an  immanent  act  of  mind."  —  Sir  W.  Hamilton. 

Immail'ity,  ti.  [Lat.  immanitas .]  Barbarity;  sav¬ 
agery;  atrocity;  as,  “ immanity  and  bloody  strife.” 

Shaks. 

Imman'nel,  n,  Same  as  Emmanuel,  q.  v.  ] 

I  m  margin  ate,  a.  (Bot.)  Without  a  margin,  rim, 
or  border.  ] 

Immate  rial,  a.  [Fr.  immateriel .]  Not  material ; 
not  consisting  of  matter;  incorporeal;  unsubstantial;  ] 
spiritual. 

4  Spirit  is  immaterial  mind."  —Davies. 

— Without  weight  or  moment ;  of  no  essential  conse¬ 
quence;  trifling;  insignificant:  unimportant;  as,  it  is 
quite  immaterial  whether  he  comes  or  not. 

Immate'rialism.  n.  [Fr.  immat&rialisme .]  The 
doctrine  of  the  non-existence  of  matter,  and  that  all  1 
being  may  be  reduced  to  mind  and  ideas  in  the  mind. 

Immate'rialist,  n.  One  who  professes  the  doctrines  1 
of  immaterialism;  a  believer  in  spiritualism. 

Immaterial'lty,  n.  [Fr.  immateriality..]  State  or  .1 
quality  of  being  immaterial,  or  not  consisting  of  matter;  1 
destitution  of  matter  :  spiritualism  ;  incorporeitv. 

Immatc'rlalize.  v.  a.  [F'r.  immattrializer.]  To  make  - 
immaterial ;  to  divest  of  material  properties ;  to  render 


y  incorporeal ;  as,  “  immaterialized  spirits.” —  Glanville's 
Scepsis. 

•  Immaterially,  adv.  In  a  manner  not  depending  on 
matter;  without  matter.  —  In  a  manner  irrelevant  or 
unimportant. 

Immate'rialiie.SM.  n.  State  of  being  immaterial,  or 
distinct  from  matter;  immateriality;  incorporeity. 
Immature',  liiimatlired'.  a.  [Lat .  immaturus — 
.  im  for  in,  and  maturus.  See  Mature.]  Not  mature  or 
ripe ;  crude  ;  crass ;  imperfect ;  not  brought  to  a  corn- 
,  plete  state  ;  as,  immature.d  knowledge. —  Premature; 
hasty ;  too  early  ;  before  the  fit  or  natural  time. 

“  We  call  not  that  death  immature,  if  a  man  lives  till  seventy." 

Taylor. 

’  Immatiire'ly,  adv.  Too  soon;  prematurely;  crudely; 

before  ripeness  or  completion ;  in  advance  of  the  natu- 
4  ral  time. 

Immatiire'ness,  Immatii'rity.  n.  [Lat.  imma- 
turitus.)  State  or  quality  of  being  immature;  unripe¬ 
ness  ;  incompleteness. 

44  Faults  committed  in  an  immaturity  of  age  and  judgment." 

Granville. 

Imineahil'ity ,  n.  [I, at.  im  for  in,  and  meabilis,  pas¬ 
sage.]  Want  of  the  power  of  passage;  incapability  of 
allowing  passage ;  as,  “  immeability  of  the  juices.” 

Arbuthnot. 

Immeasurable,  (im-mizh’ ur-a-bl.)  a.  That  cannot 
be  measured;  infinite;  illimitable;  immense;  indefi¬ 
nitely  vast  or  extensive. 

44  They  view’d  the  vast  immeasurable  abyss." — Milton. 
Immeas'urableness,  n.  State  of  being  beyond  all 
measure;  condition  of  being  incapable  of  measurement. 
Immeas  urably,  adv.  Beyond  all  measure  in  quan¬ 
tity  or  degree  ;  to  an  indefinite  or  illimitable  extent. 

44  The  Spaniards  immeasurably  bewail  their  dead." — Spenser. 

Imme'diacy,  «.  [See  Immediate.]  Power  of  acting 
independently,  or  with  freedom  from  control  or  depen¬ 
dence  of  any  kind. 

Immediate,  (im-me'di-at,)  a.  [Fr.  immediat ;  Lat.  im 
for  in,  and  L.  Lat.  mediatus  —  medio,  to  halve,  from  Lat. 
medius.  See  Mediate.]  Without  anything  in  the  midst 
or  intervening;  proximate;  close;  near;  as,  an  imme¬ 
diate.  heir. 

— Acting  without  a  medium,  or  without  the  intervention 
of  another  cause  or  means;  producing  its  effect  by  its 
own  direct  agency  ;  not  acting  by  second  causes. 

44  Moses  mentions  the  immediate  causes  of  the  deluge."  —  Burnet. 
— Instant;  present;  without  the  intervention  of  an  inter¬ 
val  of  time;  as,  he  was  ordered  to  immediate  execution. 

44  Immediate,  are  my  needs,  and  my  relief  must  .  .  .  find  supply 
immediate ." — Shaks. 

Imme'diately,  adv.  Without  the  intervention  of  any 
other  cause  or  event;  proximately ;  —  in  contradistinc¬ 
tion  to  mediately. 

44  God’s  acceptance  of  it,  either  immediately  by  himself,  or  me¬ 
diately  by  the  hands  of  the  bishop.” — South. 

—At  the  present  time;  on  the  moment ;  directly  ;  quickly  ; 

at  once:  instanter;  as,  consent  was  immediately  given. 
Imme'diateness,  Immedia'tion,  n.  Relation 
or  quality  of  being  Immediate;  exemption  from  second 
or  intervening  causes;  nearness  of  proximity  in  regard 
to  time. 

Imined'icable,  a.  [Lat.  immedicabilis.]  Incurable; 
beyond  the  reach  or  power  of  medicine;  as,  “wounds 

immedicable.'''  —  Milton. 

Immelo'dious,  a.  Without  melody;  harsh;  disso¬ 
nant. 

Inimem'orahle,  a.  [Lat.  im  for  in,  and  memorabilis, 
memorable.]  Not  worth  remembering. 

I m in omo’ria I,  a.  [Fr.  immemorial  —  in,  and  memo¬ 
rial.]  Without  or  beyond  the  compass,  scope,  or  reach 
of  memory;  relating  to  time  whose  beginning  is  not  re¬ 
membered  ;  time  out  of  mind ;  anterior  to  remotest 
tradition  ;  as,  immemorial  custom. 

44  The  moan  of  doves  in  immemorial  elms." — Tennyson. 

(Law.)  A  custom  of  prescription  is  said  to  be  imme¬ 
morial  when  its  existence  is  presumable  from  a  period 
anterior  to  possible  proof.  It  is  therefore  deemed  that 
a  custom  is  established  at  law  when  reasonable  affirm¬ 
ative  evidence  of  its  antiquity  is  shown,  and  no  instance 
to  the  contrary  is  proved  to  have  taken  place  since  that 
year,  commonly  termed  the  period  of  “  legal  memory,” 
or  “  whereof  the  memory  of  man  runneth  not  to  the 
contrary.” 

Immemo'rially,  adv.  Beyond  memory. 
Immense',  a.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  immensus  —  in,  and  mensus. 
metior,  to  measure.  See  Mensuration.]  Vast  in  extent; 
very  great;  huge  in  hulk  ;  unlimited;  unbounded;  enor¬ 
mous. 

I  ill  mense'ly,  adv.  Immensurably ;  infinitely;  vastly; 
inimitably. 

Immense'ness,  n.  Quality  of  being  immense ;  vast¬ 
ness;  unbounded  greatness;  immensity. 
Immen'sity,  n.  [Lat.  immensitas:  Fr.  inim ensile.] 
Immenseness;  an  extent  beyond  measure;  infinity; 
illimitableness. 

44  By  the  power  we  find  in  ourselves  of  repeating,  as  often  as 
we  will,  any  idea  of  space,  we  get  the  idea  of  immensity."— Locke. 
— Vastness  in  extent  or  bulk;  indefinite  greatness ;  as, 
the  immensity  of  the  solar  system. 
Immensurabil'ity,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being 
imniensurable,  or  impossible  to  be  measured. 
Immensurable,  ( im-mins'yu-ra-bl ,)  a.  [Fr.]  That 
cannot  be  measured;  immense. 

Iinmens'urate,  a.  Unmeasured. 

IminergeV.fl.  [Lat.  immergo—in,  nmlmergo,  to  dip,  or 
dip  in.  ]  To  dip,  sink,  or  pFunge  into  a  fluid ;  to  immerse. 
— n-  To  disappear  by  entering  into  anv  medium,  as  into 
the  light  of  the  sun  or  the  shadow  of  the  earth. 
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Iimners'nble,  a.  That  maybe  immersed;  that  can¬ 
not  be  merged. 

I  in  inerse',  v.  a.  [Lat.  immersus — in,  and  mergn,  mersus. 
See  Immerge.]  To  dip,  sink,  or  plunge  into  water;  to 
put  under  water  or  other  fluid  ;  to  plunge  ;  to  dip  ;  to 
sink  or  cover  deep.  —  To  cover  wholly. 

"More  thau  a  mile  immers'd  withiu  the  wood.” — Dryden. 

— To  overwhelm;  to  involve;  to  engage  deeply. 

“  Deeply  immersed  in  the  eujoyments  of  this  life.” — Atterhury. 

Immersed',  p.  a.  That  grows  entirely  under  water. 

Gray. 

Immers'ible,  a.  That  may  be  immersed. 

Immer'sioii,  n.  [Fr. ;  L.  bat.  immersio.]  Act  of  im¬ 
mersing  or  of  putting  iuto  a  fluid  below  the  surface;  act 
of  plunging  into  a  fluid  till  covered;  state  ot  sinking 
into  a  fluid.  —  State  of  being  overwhelmed  or  deeply  en¬ 
gaged,  or  involved. 

( Astron .)  The  disappearance  of  one  heavenly  body 
behind  another,  or  within  the  shadow  cast  by  another  j 
during  an  eclipse.  /.,  or  incidence  of  an  eclipse,  takes 
place  as  soon  as  the  disc  of  the  body  that  is  eclipsed  be¬ 
gins  to  pass  behind  the  disc  or  shadow  of  the  other. 

Baptism  by  Immersion.  (Eccl.)  See  Baptism. 

Imnipr'sioiiist,  n.  An  adherent  to  the  doctrine  of 
baptism  by  immersion. 

Immesli',  v.a.  To  entangle  in  the  meshes  of  a  net ;  to 
ensnare. 

Immettiodical  ( im-me-thod' ik-al ),  a.  ffn,  and  me¬ 
thodical.]  Not  methodical ;  having  no  method ;  without 
systematic  arrangement ;  without  order  or  regularity. 

Immew',  v.  a.  See  Em  mew. 

I  III' III igriliit,  n.  [Lat.  immigrant.  See  Immigrate.] 
A  person  who  removes  into  a  country  for  the  purpose 
of  permanent  residence. 

Illl'migrate,  v.  n.  [Lat.  immigro — in,  and  migro, 
migratus,  to  remove  from  one  place  to  another.]  To 
remove  into  a  country  for  the  purpose  of  permanent 
residence. 

Im’inigration.  ».  [Late  Lat.  immigration]  Act  of 
immigrating  or  passing  or  removing  into  a  country  for 
the  purpose  of  permanent  residence.  The  earliest  per¬ 
manent  settlement  of  immigrants  in  the  original  U.  S. 
was  at  Jamestown,  Ya.,  in  1609  ;  New  York  was  settled 
in  1613,  and  New  England  in  1620.  They  continued  to 
come  during  the  17th  and  18th  centuries,  all  the  nations 
of  western  Europe  being  represented  in  the  inflow, 
though  the  numbers  were. small  as  compared  with  a 
later  period,  it  being  estimated  that  the  total  immmigra- 
tion  up  to  the  year  1820  numbered  only  250,000  persons. 
We  have  no  official  record  of  the  number  of  immigrants 
arriving  in  this  country  until  the  year  1817  when  Con¬ 
gress  provided  for  returns  to  be  made  in  the  several 
customs  districts.  In  the  year  named,  22,140  immigrants 
arrived,  a  much  larger  number  than  in  previous  years, 
and  such  were  the  abuses  and  sufferings  on  shipboard 
that  Congress  was  obliged  to  provide  remedies,  and  an 
act  to  regulate  the  transportation  of  passengers  by  sea 
was  adopted  in  1819.  In  compliance  with  this  act 
(which  has  been  from  time  to  time  amended  and 
improved)  collectors  of  customs  have  since  then  reported 
the  members  of  immigrants  arriving  in  their  districts 
from  foreign  countries,  with  age,  sex,  occupation  and 
country  where  born.  We  have  records,  thereiore,  for 
about  80  years,  but  these  were  not  made  and  kept  with 

I  proper  care  until  the  establishment  of  the  Commission 
on  Emigration  in  New  York  city.  In  the  previous 
returns  aliens  were  sometimes  confounded  with  citizens 
and  the  sexes  not  fully  discriminated  between.  The 
early  records  are,  therefore,  imperfect,  but  those  for  50 
years  past  have  been  generally  accurate.  Before  1856 
the  whole  number  of  aliens  arriving  was  recorded  ; 
afterward  only  those  intending  to  settle  in  the  U.  S. 
Since  July  1,  1885,  immigrants  from  Canada  and  Mexico 
have  not  been  included  in  the  record.  The  arrivals 

Shave  averaged  by  decades  as  follows :  Eor  the  decade 
ending  1830,  143,439;  1840,  599,128;  1850,  1,713,215 ; 
1860,2.598,214;  1870,  2,314,824;  1880,2,812,191;  1890, 
5,246,613.  The  large  arrivals  in  the  1850-60  decade  were 
due  to  the  famines  and  political  disturbances  in  Europe 
from  1847  onward.  Since  1890  the  arrivals  have  been  ; 
1891,560,319;  1892,623,084;  1893,502,917;  1894,314,467: 
1895,  279,948  ;  1896,  343,267  ;  making  a  total  from  1820  to 
the  end  of  1896  of  18,051,626.  Of  these  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  supplied  over  6.250,000 ;  Germany,  4,500,000 ; 
Norway  and  Sweden,  nearly  1,000,000;  Austria-Hun¬ 
gary,  435,000 ;  Italy,  388,000;  France,  366,343;  Russia, 
324,892  ;  China,  290,655  ;  and  other  nations  in  diminish¬ 
ing  numbers. — Legislation.  In  1882  Congress  passed  an 
act  levying  a  duty  of  50  cts.  on  every  alien  passenger 
entering  a  U.  S.  port.  This  was  to  be  paid  into  the 
Treasury,  and  form  an  “immigrant  fund”  for  the  care 
of  distressed  immigrants.  All  passengers  were  to  be 
examined,  and  convicts,  lunatics,  idiots,  paupers,  and 
persons  not  likely  to  be  able  to  support  themselves  were 
to  be  sent  back  to  the  ports  whence  they  came,  tit  the 
expense  of  the  owners  of  the  vessels  that  had  brought 
them.  In  1885  the  Alien  Contract  Labor  Law  was 
passed,  with  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  bringing  of 
foreigners  into  this  country  under  contract  for  labor  or 
service.  Such  a  custom  had  given  rise  to  evils  which  it 
was  necessary  to  bring  to  an  end.  In  1891  a  new  law 
was  passed,  more  clearly  defining  the  classes^  that  weie 
to  be  excluded,  and  requiring  the  return  of  any  alien 
who  became  a  public  charge  within  a  year  after  his 
entering  the  U.  S.,  if  from  causes  that  existed  before  his 
entrance. — Chinese  Exclusion.  In  1869  a  treaty  with 
China  was  ratified  that  gave  Chinese  subjects  the  right 
to  enter  the  U.  S.  for  the  purpose  of  commerce  or  resi¬ 
dence.  The  result  was  that  they  came  in  such  numbers 
and  under  such  undesirable  conditions  that  a  wide¬ 


spread  demand  for  their  exclusion  arose.  In  1882  a  bill 
was  passed  by  Congress  prohibiting  for  10  years  the 
entrance  of  any  new  immigrants  from  China,  and  in 
1888  an  act  was  passed  prohibiting  for  10  years  the 
return  of  any  Chinese  laborer  who  had  left  the  country. 
The  act  of  1882  expired  in  1892,  but  in  that  year  a  new 
and  more  severe  act  was  passed,  completely  prohibiting 
for  10  years  the  entrance  of  Chinese  into  the  country,1 
including  those  who  had  previously  been  bore. —  Unde¬ 
sirable  Immigrants.  Within  recent  years  great  numbers 
of  ignorant  and  undesirable  immigrants,  from  southern 
and  south-eastern  Europe,  have  entered  the  U.  S.,  and 
congested  the  centers  of  labor  by  settling  in  the  great 
cities  and  their  vicinity.  This  has  given  rise  to  a  vigor¬ 
ous  demand  for  the  exclusion  of  immigrants  of  this 
class,  and  a  bill  for  this  purpose  was  passed  by  Congress 
in  the  session  of  1896-97,  but  was  vetoed  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  The  demand,  however,  continues  insistent,  and 
will  probably  be  met  by  stringent  laws  during  the 
ensuing  sessions  of  Congress. 

Im'ininence, n.  [Fr.]  Any  ill  impending;  immediate 
or  near  danger,  (r.) 

Imminent,  a.  [Lat.  imminens,  from  immineo — in,  and 
mineo,  to  jut,  to  project.]  Hanging  over;  impending; 
threatening;  near;  appearing  as  if  about  to  tall  on,  as 
some  evil  or  calamity. 

Im'miiiently,  ado.  In  an  imminent  manner  or  degree. 

I  III  in  i  llgle,  (im-ming'gl,)  v.a.  [In,  and  mingle.]  To 
mingle  together ;  to  mix  ;  to  unite  with. 

Iiiiminii'tioii, n.  [From  Lat. imminutio.]  Diminution; 
decrease. 

I mmisciliirity,  n.  [Fr.  immiscibilite .]  Incapacity 
of  being  mingled. 

Iiiiinis'oible,  a.  Not  capable  of  being  mingled. 

Imiuis'sion,)!.  [Lat.  immissio —  in,  and  missui,  from 
mitto,  missus,  to  send.]  Act  of  sending  or  thrusting  in  ; 
injection. 

Immit',  v.  a.  [Lat.  immitlo.]  To  send  in. 

Iiiiiiiit'igablo,  a.  That  cannot  be  mitigated. 

Immit'igably,  adv.  Without  mitigation. 

I  ill  ill  lx v.  a.  [In,  and  mix.]  To  mingle. 

Iiiimix  able,  a.  That  cannot  be  mingled. 

Iimnixed',  [part,  of  immix.]  Mingled;  mixed. 

—a.  Uumixed. 

I  mini  .vt/ lire,  n.  Freedom  from  mixture. 

Iiumobil'ity,  n.  [Fr.  immobility  ;  Lat.  in,  and  m obi- 
litas.  from  move.o,  to  move.]  State  or  quality  of  being 
immovable ;  fixedness  in  place  or  state ;  resistance  to 
motion. 

Ininiod'erate,  a.  [Lat .  immoderatus  —  in,  and  mode- 
rat  us,  from  moderor,  to  moderate.]  Without  due  measure 
or  bounds;  not  confined  to  suitable  limits;  excessive; 
unreasonable;  extravagant;  intemperate. 

Immod'erately,  adv.  Excessively;  to  an  undue  de¬ 
gree  ;  unreasonably. 

Iniinod'erateiiesM,  Immodera  tion,  n.  Want 

of  moderation. 

Imniod'est,a.  [Lat.  immodestus — in,  and  modestus,  from 
modus,  measure.  See  Modesty.]  Unrestrained;  exces¬ 
sive;  immoderate;  exorbitant;  unreasonable;  arro¬ 
gant. —  Wanting  in  decency  and  delicacy;  indecorous; 
indecent;  indelicate;  uuchaste;  impure;  lewd ;  obscene. 

Iminod'estly,  adv.  Without  due  restraint  or  re¬ 
serve  ;  indecently  ;  unehastely  ;  obscenely. 

Immod'esty,  n.  [Lat.  immodestia .]  Intemperate 
conduct;  excess;  licentiousness;  want  of  modesty;  in¬ 
decency  ;  unchastity  ;  want  of  delicacy  or  decent  reserve. 

Im  molate,  v.a.  [Lat.  immolo,  immolatus —  in,  and 
mala,  a  mill,  sacrificial  meal.]  To  sacrifice.  —  To  kill 
in  sacrifice. 

'*  They  immolate  their  desires  to  their  vanity.”  —  Boyle. 

— To  offer  in  sacrifice,  as  a  victim. 

Im'molated,p.  a.  Sacrificed;  offered  in  sacrifice. 

Iminola'tion,  it.  [Lat .  immolatio.)  Act  of  immolat¬ 
ing  or  of  sacrificing  ;  a  sacrifice  offered. 

(Antiq.)  A  ceremony  used  among  the  Romans  with 
regard  to  their  sacrifices.  It  consisted  in  throwing 
frankincense,  wine,  and  a  species  of  cake,  on  the  head 
of  the  victim,  before  it  was  sacrificed:  consequently, 
when  immolation  was  performed,  the  victim  was  already 
doomed,  and  the  term  became  applied  to  the  sacrifice 
itself. 

InTniolator,  n.  One  who  immolates. 

Iminoment'oiis,  a.  Unimportant. 

Immor'al,  a.  Not  moral,  contrary  to  morality;  in¬ 
consistent  with  moral  rectitude ;  of  a  life  contrary  to 
the  moral  or  divine  law;  wicked;  vicious;  unjust;  dis¬ 
honest  ;  depraved. 

Iiiiinoral'ity,  n.  [Fr.  immorality .]  Dishonesty; 

want  of  virtue  ;  contrariety  to  virtue. 

Immor'ally,  adv.  Wickedly;  viciously;  in  violation 
of  law  or  duty. 

Immor'tal,  a.  [Fr.  immortel;  Lat.  immortalis —  in, 
and  mortalis .]  Never  dying  or  perishing;  having  no 
principle  of  alteration  or  corruption ;  exempt  from 
death. —  Having  life  or  being  that  shall  never  end  ; 
never  to  cease ;  never  ending  or  coming  to  an  end  ;  eter¬ 
nal  ;  everlasting ;  perpetual ;  imperishable.  —  Not  liable 
to  perish  or  fall  into  oblivion  while  the  world  lasts. 

— n.  One  who  is  exempt  from  death. 

Illiiiiortal'ity,  v.  [Fr.  immortality ;  Lat.  immortali- 

I  fas.]  Quality  of  being  immortal,  or  of  never  ceasing  to 
live  or  exist;  exemption  from  death  and  annihilation; 
life  destined  to  endure  without  end.  (See  Soul.)  — 
Exemption  from  oblivion;  perpetuity;  existence  not 
limited. 

Ini  liior'tali  ze,  v.  a.  [Fr.  immortaliser.)  To  render 
immortal:  to  make  perpetual;  to  cause  to  live  or  exist 
while  the  world  shall  endure ;  to  exempt  from  oblivion ; 
to  make  perpetual. 

j — v.n.  To  become  immortal. 


I  in  mortal  ly,  adv.  With  endless  existence;  with 
exemption  from  death. 

Immortelle', «.  [Fr.]  (Bot.)  See  Helichrysum. 

Iiiniiort  iiication.  n.  Want  of  mortification. 

Immovabil  ity,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  im¬ 
movable;  steadfastness  ;  that  cannot  be  moved  or  shaken. 

Immov'able,  a.  [In,  and  movable.]  That  cannot 
be  moved  from  its  place.  —  Not  to  be  moved  Irom  a  pur¬ 
pose.  —  Steadfast ;  fixed ;  that  cannot  be  altered  or 
shaken.  —  Unalterable;  unchangeable,  as  a  purpose. — 
That  cannot  be  affected  or  moved  ;  unfeeling.  —  Per¬ 
manent  in  place.  —  Not  to  be  shaken  or  agitated. 

{Law.)  Not  liable  to  be  removed. 

Iimnov'ableiiess,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  im 
movable. 

Immov  ables,  (Civil  Law.)  Property  which, 

by  its  nature,  destination,  or  the  object  to  which  it  is 
applied,  cannot  move  itself  or  be  removed. 

Immov'ably,  adv.  In  a  manner  not  to  be  moved 
trom  its  place  or  purpose,  or  in  a  manner  not  to  be 
shaken;  unalterably;  unchangeably. 

Immu'iiity,  n.  [Fr.  immunity,;  Lat.  immunitas —  in, 
and  munus,  service,  office,  duty.  See  Munificent.] 
Freedom  or  exemption  from  any  public  service,  office, 
burdeu,  or  charge ;  freedom  or  exemption  from  obliga¬ 
tion  ;  a  particular  privilege  or  prerogative;  freedom. 

Ecclesiastical  Immunities.  That  portion  of  the  rights 
of  the  Church,  in  different  countries,  which  consists  in 
the  freedom  of  its  members,  or  of  its  property,  from 
burdens  thrown  by  law  on  other  classes. 

Immure',  v.  a.  [0.  Fr.  emmurer;  Lat.  in,  and  murus,  a 
wall.]  To  inclose  within  walls ;  to  shut  up ;  to  confine; 
to  imprison. 

Immti'sical,  a.  Unmusical. 

Immiitabil  ity,  n.  [Fr.  immutability ;  Lat.  immuta- 
bilitas.]  Uncbangeableness ;  the  quality  that  renders 
change  or  alteration  impossible;  invariableness. 

I  in  in  lit  able.  a.  [Lat.  immutabilis  —  in,  and  muta- 
bilis,  changeable,  from  muto,  to  move,  to  alter,  to 
change.]  Unchangeable;  invariable”,  unalterable;  not 
capable  or  susceptible  of  change. 

Imiiui'tableness,  it.  Unchangeableness;  immuta¬ 
bility. 

ImmiTtably,  adv.  Unchangeably;  unalterably;  in¬ 
variably  ;  in  a  manner  that  admits  of  no  change. 

Immii'tate,  a.  Unchanged. 

lmmiita'tioii,  n.  [Lat.  immutalio .]  Change;  mu¬ 
tation.  (R.) 

Iiliola  (e-mo' la),  a  fortified  town  of  Italy,  on  a  small 
island  formed  by  the  Santerno,  25  m.  from  Ravenna. 
Pop.  (1897)  about  28,500. 

Imp,  n.  [A.  S.  tmpan,  to  engraft,  to  plant;  Ger.  impfen; 
V\ .  imp  ;  probably  from  Gr.  emphuteuo,  to  plant  iu,  to 
graft  one  plant  on  another — en,  and  phuton,  a  plant, 
from  phuo,  to  grow.]  A  subaltern  or  puny  devil  ;  a  mis¬ 
chievous  child;  a  child  of  the  devil.  —  An  addition  to  a 
bee-hive. 

— v.  a.  To  lengthen  ;  to  extend  or  enlarge  by  something 
inserted  or  added. 

Im'pact,  n.  [From  Lat.  impactus,  from  impingo  —  in, 
and  pungo,  to  fasten,  to  drive  or  fix  in.  See  Impinge.J 
A  pushing,  thrusting,  throwing,  or  dashing  at  or  against 
anything;  collision;  impression. 

(Mech.)  The  single  instanlaneous  blow  or  stroke  com¬ 
municated  from  one  body  in  motion,  to  another  body, 
wh.ch  may  be  either  iu  motion  or  at  rest.  If  the  body 
moves  in  the  direction  of  the  stroke,  the  impact  is  said 
to  be  direct ;  if  in  a  different  direction,  it  is  said  to  be 
oblique.  The  theory  of  direct  impact,  or  collision,  is  as 
follows :  —  Let  the  masses  of  two  balls,  or  material  par¬ 
ticles,  be  m  and  to',  and  let  them  move  with  uniform 
velocities,  v  and  v’,  in  the  same  direction  along  a  straight 
line;  v  being  greater  than  v',  so  that  m  overtakes  to'. 
Let  u  be  the  common  velocity  of  the  two  balls  when  the 
compression  at  the  moment  of  impact  is  at  a  maximum 
degree;  also,  let  P  be  the  momentum  expended  in  order 
to  produce  this  compression,  and  e  V  the  momentum 
acquired  during  the  restitution  of  the  force  of  the  bodies, 
e  being  the  coefficient  of  elasticity.  Let  V  and  V'  be  the 
velocities  of  the  balls  when  collision  ceases.  Hence,  we 
have  the  three  following  cases: 

(1)  to  v  =  momentum  of  m  at  the  beginning  of  col¬ 
lision. 

P  =  momentum  spent  in  producing  compression. 
to  u  =  momentum  of  to  when  compression  is  a 
maximum. 

(2)  to'  «'  =  momentum  of  to'  at  the  beginning  of  colli¬ 
sion. 

to' m  =  momentum  of  to'  when  compression  is  max. 
.  ■ .  to'  xf  —  to'  u  —  P. 

(3)  At  the  instant  when  collision  ceases,  we  have 
similarly — 

to  V  —mu  —  e  P 
to'V'  =  m'tt  +  eP 

From  w'hich  equations  we  shall  get  — 

top  +  to'  v'  to  V  f  m'V' 

u  = - = - 

to  -f  to'  to  -f  to' 

to.to' 

P  =  -  (V  -  t>') 

TO-fTO' 

tod-Pto'd'  em 

Y  =r - (v — v') ;  and 

TO-f-ra'  TO-fTO 

top -f  in  V  em 

V'  = - + - (t-  -v'). 

TO  -f  TO'  TO f  TO, 

In  oblique  impact,  it  must  be  assumed  that  the  mutual 
action  of  the  balls  durirg  collision  is  along  the  lino 
w  hich  joins  their  centres  at  the  instant  when  compres- 
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sion  is  at  a  maximum,  ami  along  that  line  only;  that  I 
is,  we  assume  the  balls  to  be  perfectly  smooth.  Hence, 
if  a  smooth  ball  impinges  obliquely  on  a  smooth  plane, 
the  line  of  reaction  of  the  plane  will  be  perpendicular 
to  its  surface,  and  the  momentum  of  the  impinging  ball 
will  be  affected  along  that  line  only.  For  further  infor¬ 
mation,  the  reader  had  better  consult  Professor  Walker’s 
treatise  on  Mechanics,  where  he  will  find  the  subject 
treated  on  at  length. 

Impa'ges,  n.  pi.  [  hat.]  (Arch.)  The  border  of  frame¬ 
work  which  surrounds  the  panel  of  a  door. 

Impair',  v.  a.  [Fr.  empirer,  from  Lat.  pejor.]  To  make 
worse;  to  lessen  in  quantity,  value,  or  excellence;  to 
lessen  in  power;  to  make  more  feeble;  to  diminish;  to 
decrease ;  to  nijure  ;  to  weaken. 

— v.  n.  To  be  lessened  or  grow  worse. 

Impal'atable,  a.  Unpalatable. 

Impale,  Impalement.  See  Empale,  Empalement. 

Im  pal  111,  (im-pdm',)v.  a.  [Lat.  in,  andpalma,  the  palm. J 
To  seize,  or  take  into  the  hands;  to  lay  hands  upon  ;  to 
grasp.  (R.) 

Impalpabil  ity,  n.  [Fr.  impalpability .]  State  or 
quality  of  being  impalpable. 

Impai'pable,  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  in,  and  palpo,  to 
stroke,  to  touch  lightly.]  Not  to  be  felt;  so  fine  as  not 
to  be  perceived  by  the  touch  ;  not  coarse  or  gross. 

Impai'pably,  adv.  In  a  manner  not  to  be  felt. 

Illipal'sy,  v.  a.  [In,  and  palsy.]  To  strike  with  palsy  ; 
to  paralyze ;  to  deaden. 

Impana'tion,  n.  [From  Lat. panis,  bread.]  (Tke.nl.) 
The  substantial  union  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ 
with  the  elements  of  the  eucharist  without  a  change  in 
their  nature.  The  word  appears  to  have  been  first  used 
in  the  controversy  about  the  real  presence  in  the  11th 
century,  and  to  have  been  applied,  by  the  supporters  of 
transubstantiatiou,  to  the  less  material  doctrine  of  Ber- 
engarius  and  his  followers.  It  has  since  been  objected 
by  Roman  Catholics,  to  the  Lutheran  theory,  that  it 
revived  the  old  error  of  impanation. 

Impan  el,  v.  a.  [In,  and  panel,  q.  v.]  To  write 
or  enter  the  names  of  a  jury  in  a  list  or  on  a  piece  of 
parchment,  called  a  panel;  to  form,  complete,  or  enroll, 
as  a  list  of  jurors. 

Impar'adise,  v.a.  [It.  imparadisare.]  To  put  in  a 
place  or  state  resembling  paradise  in  felicity. 

“  Imparadised,  in  one  another’s  arms."  —  Milton. 

Impari-pin  nate.  a.  [Lat.  impar,  unequal,  and 
pinna,  a  feather.]  ( Bot .) 

Pinnate  with  an  odd  leaflet 
terminating  the  petiole. 

(Fig.  1369.) 

Imparity Ilab'io.  a.  Hav¬ 
ing  unequal  syllables. 

Imparity,  n.  [From  Lat. 
impar ,  imparis  —  in,  and 
par,  equal.]  State  of  being 
unequal  or  uneven  ;  inequal¬ 
ity  ;  disproportion ;  dissimi¬ 
larity  :  oddness ;  indivisibil¬ 
ity  into  equal  parts. — Differ¬ 
ence  of  degree,  rank,  or  ex¬ 
cellence. 

Impark',  v.  a.  [In,  and 
£>arfr.]  To  inclose  for  a  park ; 
to  make,  as  a  park  by  inclo¬ 
sure  ;  to  sever  from  a  com-  Fig.  1369. 

mon,  as  land. 

Imparl',  v.  n.  [Fr.  purler.]  (Law.)  To  have  time 
before  pleading. 

Imparlance,  n.  (Law.)  Time  given  by  the  court  to 
either  party  to  answer  the  pleading  of  his  opponent,  as  I 
either  to  plead,  reply,  rejoin,  &c. 

Impart',  v.  a.  [Lat.  impartio  —  in, and  partio,  to  share, 
to  part.]  To  bestow  on  another,  as  a  share  or  portion  of 
something;  to  give,  grant,  or  communicate ;  to  bestow 
on  another;  to  share;  to  confer.  —  To  reveal;  to  dis¬ 
close;  to  convey  the  knowledge  of  something  ;  to  make 
known ;  to  show  by  words  or  tokens. 

Imparlance,  n.  Communication  of  a  part,  portion, 
or  share  ;  a  grant. 

Imparta'tion.  n.  The  act  of  imparting. 

Iinpart'er,  n.  One  who  imparts. 

Impar'tial,  a.  Not  partial;  not  biassed  in  favor  of 
one  party  more  than  another;  indifferent;  unpreju¬ 
diced  ;  disinterested ;  not  favoring  one  party  more  than 
another;  equitable;  just. 

Impar'tialist,  n.  One  who  is  impartial. 

Impartiality,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  impar- 1 
tial ;  indifference  of  opinion  or  judgment;  freedom  from 
bias  in  favor  of  one  side  or  party  more  than  another ; 
disinterestedness;  equitableness;  justice. 

Impartially,  adv.  Without  bias  of  judgment;  with¬ 
out  prejudice;  equitably;  justly. 

Impar'tialness,  n.  The  state  of  being  impartial ;  im¬ 
partiality. 

Impartibil'ity,  n.  Quality  of  being  impartible,  or  of 
not  being  subject  to  partition.  —  Quality  of  being  capa¬ 
ble  of  being  communicated. 

Impartible,  a.  [Fr.  impartible.']  Not  partible,  or  sub¬ 
ject  to  partition.  —  That  maybe  imparted,  conferred, 
bestowed,  or  communicated. 

Imparting',  p.a.  Communicating;  granting;  be¬ 
stowing. 

I  m  pass 'able,  a.  Not  passable ;  that  cannot  be  passed ; 
not  admitting  a  passage;  impervious;  impenetrable; 
pathless. 

Impass'ableness,  n.  State  of  being  impassable. 

Impass'ably,  adv.  In  a  manner  or  degree  that  pre¬ 
vents  passing,  or  the  power  of  passing. 

Impassibility,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  impas¬ 


sible;  exemption  from  pain  or  suffering;  insusceptibil- ] 
ity  of  injury  from  external  things. 

I  m  pas's  i  tile,  a.  [F'r.,  from  Lat.  impassibilis  —  in,  and 
passibilis,  from  Lat.  patior,  passus,  to  suffer.]  Incapa¬ 
ble  of  pain,  passion,  or  suffering ;  that  cannot  be  affected 
with  pain  or  uneasiness. 

Impas'sibleness,  n.  Impassibility;  state  of  being 
impassible. 

Impas'sion,  v.  a.  [Im  and  passion.]  To  affect  or  move 
deeply ;  to  express  with  emotion  and  strong  feeling. 

Impas  sionable,  a.  Susceptible  of  deep  feeling; 
emotional ;  easily  disturbed  in  mind. 

Impas'sioiiato,  v.  a.  [Lat.,  from  prefix  im  for  in, 
and  passio,  a  suffering,  passion  ;  It.  impassionare.]  To 
move  deeply  ;  to  affect  strongly. 

—a.  Strongly  affected.  —  Without  passion  or  feeling. 

I  in  pas  sioned,  a.  [In  and  passion.]  Actuated  or  agi¬ 
tated  by  passion;  animated;  excited;  having  the  feel¬ 
ings  warmed,  as  a  speaker;  expressive  of  passion  or 
ardor,  as  an  harangue. 

I  III  pasSi  ve,  a.  [Lat.  in,  and  passus,  from  patior,  to 
suffer.]  Not  susceptible  of  pain  or  suffering. 

Impas'sively,  adv.  Deprived  of  sensibility  to  pain  or 
suffering. 

Impas'siveness,  n.  State  of  being  impassive,  or  in¬ 
susceptible  of  pain. 

Impassiv  ity,  n.  The  state  of  being  insusceptible  of 
suffering  pain,  or  feeling. 

Impasta'tion,  n.  [Fr.  See  below.]  The  act  of  making 
into  a  paste ;  that  which  is  formed  into  a  paste  or  mix¬ 
ture,  especially  by  combining  different  substances  with 
cement,  which  are  capable  of  resisting  the  action  of  fire 
or  air. 

Impaste',  v.  a.  [0.  Fr.  empaster  ;  Fr.  empdter.]  To  knead 
into  paste  ;  to  paste.  —  To  lay  on  colors  thick  and  bold. 

Impast'ing,  n.  (Paint.)  The  laying  on  of  colors  thickly. 

( Engraving .)  An  intermixture  of  points  and  lines  to 
represent  depth  or  thickness  of  coloring.  —  The  work 
so  executed. 

Impas'to,  n.  [It.  See  Impaste.]  (Painting.)  A  term 
applied  to  the  substance  or  thickness  of  the  colors,  as 
they  are  laid  on  the  canvas;  as  thin,  solid,  heavy.  Sic. 

Impat'ible,  a.  [Lat.  impatibilis .]  Impossible ;  in¬ 
capable  of  suffering. 

Impa'tience,  n.  [Fr. ;  Lat  impatientia — in,  and 
patientia,  from  patior,  to  bear,  to  suffer,  to  endure.  See 
Patient.]  Unwillingness  or  inability  to  bear,  endure, 
or  suffer;  uneasiness  under  pain  or  suffering;  the  not 
enduring  pain  with  composure  ;  restlessness. 

Impatieus,  ( im-pai'shens ,)  n.  [Lat.  impatient ,  with 
respect  to  the  irritable  capsules.]  (Bot.)  A  genus  of 
plants,  order  Balsaminacete.  They  are  annual  plants, 
having  smooth,  succulent,  tender,  sub-pellucid  stems, 
with  tumid  joints.  I.  balsamina,  the  Garden  Balsam,  a 
native  of  the  E.  Indies,  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of 
garden  annuals,  forming  a  showy  pyramid  of  finely  va¬ 
riegated  carnation-like  flowers ;  leaves  lanceolate,  ser¬ 
rate,  upper  ones  alternate;  peduncle  clustered;  spur 
shorter  than  the  flower ;  the  prevailing  colors  of  the 
petals  are  red  and  white,  but  the  former  varies  in  every 
possible  shade  of  crimson,  scarlet,  purple,  pink,  and 
flesh-color.  I.  pallida,  the  Touch-me-not  (F’ig.  277),  is 
also  a  beautiful  and  familiar  species  of  this  variety. 

Ini)>a'tieiit,  a.  [Fr. ;  from  Lat.  impatient .]  Destitute 
of  patience;  uneasy  or  fretful  under  suffering;  not 
bearing  pain  with  composure  ;  not  enduring  evil  without 
fretfulness  and  uneasiness,  and  a  desire  or  effort  to  get  I 
rid  of  the  evil;  not  suffering  quietly;  not  enduring; 
hasty;  eager;  not  permitting  delay. 

Impa'tiently,  adv.  With  uneasiness  or  restlessness; 
with  eager  desire;  causing  uneasiness;  passionately; 
ardently. 

Impawn',  v.  a.  To  pawn;  to  pledge;  to  deposit  as 
security. 

Impeach',  v.  a.  [Fr.  empecher,  from  Lat.  impedire  — 
in,  and  pet,  pedis,  the  foot;  Gr.  empodizo,  to  put  the 
feet  in  bonds.]  To  detain  on  a  charge ;  to  accuse ;  to 
charge  with  a  crime  or  misdemeanor  ;  to  bring  an  accu¬ 
sation  against  a  member  of  any  state  officer  for  treason, 
or  other  crimes  or  misdemeanors  ;  to  call  in  question  ; 
to  charge  with  impropriety;  to  call  to  account;  to 
charge  as  answerable. 

Impeaeli'able,  a.  Liable  to  be  impeached,  or  to  ac¬ 
cusation  ;  chargeable  with  a  crime:  accusable  ;  censur¬ 
able;  liable  to  be  called  into  question;  accountable. 

Impeacll'er,  n.  An  accuser;  one  who  prefers  charges. 

Impeaeli'ing',  p.  a.  Accusing  by  authority;  calling 
in  question  the  rectitude  of  conduct. 

Iinpeach'inent,  n.  [Fr.  empechement,  hindrance,  ob¬ 
struction.]  An  accusation  and  prosecution  by  a  legisla¬ 
tive  body,  of  a  person  for  treason  or  other  crimes  or  mis¬ 
demeanors  ;  —especially,  in  the  U.  States,  a  written  charge 
and  accusation  by  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
U.  States  (Constitution,  Art  1,  sec.  2),  made  to  the  Senate 
of  the  U.  States  against  some  person  who  is  an  officer 
thereof;  or,  in  a  State,  it  is  such  an  accusation  of  an 
officer,  by  the  representatives  of  the  State,  before  the 
Senate.  The  proceedings,  rules,  and  practice  in  cases 
of  I.  in  this  country  are  borrowed  from  the  common 
law  of  England.  The  method  of  procedure  is  substan-| 
tially  as  follows  :  A  resolution  is  offered  by  some  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  House,  charging  the  party  to  be  impeached 
with  his  supposed  offence,  demanding  at  once  his  I.,  or, 
what  is  more  common,  providing  for  a  committee  of  in¬ 
quiry.  If  the  resolution  is  passed  by  the  House,  and  if  a 
committee  of  inquiry  be  ordered,  who  report  adversely 
to  the  accused,  and  their  report  is  adopted,  a  com¬ 
mittee  is  appointed  to  impeach  the  accused  before  the 
Senate,  and  demand  that  that  body  make  due  provision 
for  the  trial.  The  same  or  another  committee  is  in¬ 
structed  to  prepare  articles  of  I.,  which,  being  reported 


to  the  House,  and  approved  by  them,  are  transmitted  to 
the  Senate,  by  a  committee  who  are  appointed  to  con¬ 
duct  the  trial  on  the  part  of  the  House,  and  who  are 
usually  styled  the  Managers  of  the  I.  Due  process  sum¬ 
moning  the  accused  then  issues  from  the  Senate,  and  is 
served  by  their  sergeant-at-arms ;  and  on  the  day 
therein  appointed,  the  Senate  resolves  itself  into  a  co  irt 
of  I.,  all  the  Senators  being  sworn  to  do  justice  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Constitution  and  the  laws.  The  person  thus 
impeached  is  then  called  upon  to  appear  and  answer. 
If  he  makes  default,  the  Senate  proceeds  ex  parte.  If  he 
appears  and  denies  the  charges,  and  puts  himself  on 
trial  (and  he  may  appear  by  attorney),  an  issue  is  found, 
and  a  time  is  appointed  for  the  trial,  which  thereafter 
proceeds  according  to  law  and  usage,  and  much  in  the 
same  way  as  in  common  judicial  trials.  If  any  ques¬ 
tions  arise  among  the  senators,  who  now  act  as  judges, 
they  are  considered  with  closed  doors,  and  are  decided 
by  yeas  or  nays,  and  only  the  decision  is  made  public. 
Art.  1,  sec.  2,  of  the  Constitution  provides,  “  that  no 
person  shall  be  convicted  without  the  concurrence  of 
two-thirds  of  the  members.  When  the  President  is  tried, 
the  Chief-Justice  shall  preside.  The  judgment,  in  cases 
of  /.,  shall  not  extend  further  than  the  removal  from 
office,  and  disqualification  to  hold  or  enjoy  any  office  or 
honor,  trust,  or  profit  under  the  U.  States.”  The  last 
and  most  memorable  example  of  I.  is  the  case  of 
Andrew  Johnson,  then  President  of  the  U.  States.  On 
F’eb.  24.  1868,  and  on  the  original  proposition  of  Mr. 
James  M.  Ashley  of  Ohio,  the  House  of  Representatives 
resolved  to  impeach  the  President  of  high  crimes,  of 
treason  and  misdemeanor.  On  the  3d  of  March,  articles 
of  I.  were  agreed  upon  by  the  House  of  Representatives, 
and  presented  on  the  5th  to  the  Senate.  Of  the  eleven 
articles  of  accusation,  we  give  the  substance  of  the  only 
three  on  which  a  vote  was  subsequently  taken.  By- 
arts.  2  and  3,  Mr.  Johnson  was  impeached  of  high  mis¬ 
demeanor  in  office,  for  having  delivered  a  letter  of  au¬ 
thority  as  Secretary  for  the  Department  of  War,  when 
there  was  not  a  vacancy  in  said  office,  without  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate  then  in  session,  in  violation 
of  the  Constitution,  and  contrary  to  the  Act  entitled 
“  An  Act  regulating  the  tenure  of  certain  civil  offices,” 
passed  March  2,  1867,  —  art.  11,  for  having,  “  on  August 
18,  1866,  at  the  city  of  Washington,  by  public  speech, 
declared  and  affirmed,  in  substance,  that  the  39th  Con¬ 
gress  of  the  U.  States  was  not  a  congress  of  the  United 
States  authorized  by  the  Constitution  to  exercise  legis¬ 
lative  power  under  the  same,  but,  on  the  contrary,  was 
a  congress  of  only  part  of  the  States,  thereby  denying, 
and  intending  to  deny,  that  the  legislation  of  said  Con¬ 
gress  was  valid  or  obligatory  upon  him,  except  in  so 
far  as  he  saw  fit  to  approve  the  same;  and  also  thereby 
denying,  and  intending  to  deny,  the  power  of  said  Con¬ 
gress  to  propose  amendments  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States;”  and  for, on  Feb.  21,  1868,  “unlawfully, 
and  in  disregard  of  the  requirement  of  the  Constitution, 
that  he  should  take  care  that  the  laws  be  faithfully  ex¬ 
ecuted,  attempting  to  prevent  the  execution  of  an  Act 
entitled  ‘  An  Act  regulating  the  tenure  of  certain  civil 
offices,’  by  unlawfully  devising  and  contriving,  and  at¬ 
tempting  to  devise  and  contrive,  means  by  which  he 
should  prevent  Edwin  M.  Stanton  from  forthwith  re¬ 
suming  the  functions  of  the  office  of  Secretary  for  the 
Department  of  War,  notwithstanding  the  refusal  of  the 
Senate  to  concur  in  the  suspension  theretofore  made  by 
said  Andrew  Johnson  of  said  Edwrn  M.  Stanton  from 
said  office  of  Secretary  for  the  Department  of  War; 
and,  also,  by  further  unlawfully  devising  and  contriv¬ 
ing,  and  attempting  to  devise  and  contrive,  means,  then 
and  there,  to  prevent  the  execution  of  an  Act  entitled 
‘  An  Act  making  appropriations  for  the  support  of  the 
army  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1868,  and  for 
other  purposes,’  approved  March  2, 1867  ;  and,  also,  to 
prevent  the  execution  of  an  Act  entitled  ‘  An  Act  to 
provide  for  the  more  efficient  government  of  the  rebel 
States,’  passed  March  2,  1867.”  The  Senate  having  con¬ 
stituted  itself  in  high  court  of  justice  under  the  presi- 
dence  of  Chief-Justice  Chase,  it  was  agreed,  May  16,  t* 
take  up  the  11th  article  first.  The  vote  stood  ;  guilty  35, 
not  guilty  19.  The  President  being  therefore  acquitted 
on  this  article,  the  court  adjourned  till  the  26th,  when 
the  President  was  acquitted  on  the  2d  and  3d  articles 
by  the  same  vote  as  that  on  the  11th,  and  the  court  ad¬ 
journed  sine  die  by  a  vote  of  36  to  16. 

Impearl',  v.  a.  [In  and  pearl.]  To  decorate  with 
pearls,  or  with  things  resembling  pearls;  to  form  in  the 
semblance  of  pearls. 

Impeccability,  Impec'cancy,  n.  Quality  of 

being  impeccable,  or  of  not  being  liable  to  sin  ;  ex¬ 
emption  from  sin,  error,  or  offence. 

Impec'cable,  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  in,  and  pecco,  to  do 
amiss,  to  transgress,  to  sin.  See  Peccable.]  Not  pecca¬ 
ble,  or  liable  to  sin:  not  subject  to  sin;  exempt  from 
the  possibility  of  sinning. 

Impec'canl,  a.  Free  from  sin;  sinless. 

Impccu'nioits.  a.  [Lat.  im  for  in,  not,  and  pecunia.] 
Not  having  money ;  in  need;  poor;  fundless. 

Iiiipectinios'ity,  n.  State  of  being  impecunious. 

W.  Bcott. 

Impede',  v.  a.  [Lat.  impedio  —  in,  and  pet,  pedis.]  To 
entangle;  to  shackle;  to  hamper;  to  hinder;  to  retard; 
to  stop  in  progress;  to  obstruct. 

Imped'ible,  a.  [It.  impedibile.]  Capable  of  being 
impeded  or  hindered. 

Impediment,  n.  [Lat .  impedimentum.]  Hindrance; 
let;  impeachment;  obstruction;  opposition. 

“  Free  from  th’  impediments  of  light  and  noise, 

Man,  thus  retir'd,  his  nobler  thoughts  employs."  —  Waller. 

Impeditive,  Impedimen  tal,  a.  That  causes 

obstruction ;  impeding. 
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Impel',  r.  a.  [Lat.  impello.]  To  drive  on  towards  a 
point;  to  urge  forward;  to  press  on;  —  used  in  the 
literal  or  in  a  figurative  sense. 


perceptible.]  Not  perceptible ;  not  to  be  perceived;  not| 
to  be  known  or  discovered  by  the  senses;  impalpable; 
not  easily  discernible  or  apprehended  by  the  faculties. 


“  Attend  thy  voyage,  and  impel  thy  sails."  —  Pope. 

“  To  Myrrha's  rniud,  impell'd  on  either  side.  ‘  —  Dryden. 

Impellent.  a.  That  lias  power  to  impel. 

— n.  An  impulsive  power;  a  power  that  drives  forward. 

Impel  ler,  n.  He  who,  or  that  which,  impels. 

Imperiing',  a.  That  drives  forward,  or  urges  on. 

Impen',  r.  a.  To  inclose  in  a  pen ;  to  shut  up. 

Impend',  v.  a.  [Lat.  impendin.]  To  hangover;  to  be 
at  hand;  to  press  nearly;  —  used  in  an  ill  sense;  as, 
"God’s  impending  wrath.” 

Inipeiid’enee,  Impend'eney,  n.  The  state  of 
hanging  over:  near  approach. 

Impend'ent,  a.  Imminent;  hanging  over ;  pressing 
closely. 

Inipeiuring,  p.  a.  Impendent ;  as,  “  Impending  dan¬ 
ger.” 

Impenetrability.  Impen'etrableness,  n. 

[Fr.  impenetrabilite.\  Quality  of  not  being  pierceable. 
—  Insusceptibility  of  intellectual  impression. 

(Physics.)  One  of  tlie  essential  properties  of  matter  or  I 
body.  It  is  a  property  inferred  from  invariable  expe¬ 
rience,  and  resting  on  this  incontrovertible  fact,  that  no 
two  bodies  can  occupy  the  same  portion  of  space  in  the 
same  instant  of  time.  Impenetrability,  as  respects  solid 
bodies,  requires  no  proof;  it  is  obvious  to  the  touch. 
With  regard  to  liquids,  the  property  may  be  proved  by 
very  simple  experiments.  Let  a  vessel  be  filled  to  the 
brim  with  water,  and  a  solid  incapable  of  solution  in 
water  be  plunged  into  it ;  a  portion  of  the  water  will 
overflow  exactly  equal  in  bulk  to  the  body  immersed. 
If  a  cork  be  rammed  hard  into  the  neck  of  a  phial  full 
of  water,  the  phial  will  burst,  while  its  neck  remains 
entire.  The  disposition  of  air  to  resist  penetration  may 
be  illustrated  in  the  following  way:  Let  a  tall  glass 
vessel  be  nearly  filled  with  water,  on  the  surface  of 
which  a  lighted  taper  is  set  to  float.  If  over  this  glass 
a  small  cylindrical  vessel,  likewise  of  glass,  be  in¬ 
verted  and  pressed  downwards,  the  contained  air  main¬ 
taining  its  place,  the  internal  body  of  the  water  will 
descend,  while  the  rest  will  rise  up  at  the  sides,  and  the 
taper  will  continue  to  burn  for  some  seconds,  encom- ; 
passed  by  the  whole  mass  of  liquid. 

Impen'etrable,  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  impenetrabilis.] 
Not  to  be  pierced;  not  to  be  entered  by  any  external 
form ;  as,  an  impenetrable  shield.  (Dryden.) — Impervious ; 
not  admitting  entrance. 

“  A  thick  covert .  .  .  impenetrable  ...  to  suo.”  —  Dryden. 

—Not  to  be  taught;  not  to  be  informed.  —  Not  to  be  af¬ 
fected  ;  not  to  be  moved. 

(Physics.)  Occupying  exclusively  a  certain  space,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  law  of  impenetrability. 

Impenetrably,  adv.  With  solidity  or  hardness  that 
admits  not  of  being  penetrated;  with  density  or  hard¬ 
ness  not  admitting  of  impression. 

11 A  skull  of  solid  proof,  impenetrably  dull."  —  Pope. 

Impen'itence.  Impen'itency,  n.  [Fr.  impeni¬ 
tence ;  Lat.  im  for  in,  and  pcenitentia  —  pceniteo,  to  re¬ 
pent,  to  be  penitent.  See  Penitent.]  Want  of  penitence 
or  repentance ;  absence  of  contrition  or  sorrow  for  sin ; 
obduracy  ;  hardness  of  heart. 

Impen'itent,  a.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  in,  and  pcenitens ,  from 
poeniteo .]  Not  penitent ;  feeling  no  repentance  for  sin  ; 
not  contrite  ;  hard  and  obdurate  of  heart. 

<•  They  died  impenitent,  and  left  a  race  behind  like  to  themselves." 

Milton. 

— n.  One  who  repents  not ;  a  confirmed  sinner ;  a  hardened 
reprobate. 

Impen'itently,  adv.  Without  repentance  for  sin; 
not  contrite;  obdurate. 

Impen'nate,  a.  [Fr.  impenne.]  (Zobl.)  Having  no 
wings,  or  feathers;  impennous. 

Impeu'nates,  Impen'nes,  n.  pi.  [Lat.  in,  and 
penna ,  a  wing.]  (Zobl.)  The  name  of  a  tribe  of  swim¬ 
ming-birds,  having  short  wings  covered  with  feathers 
resembling  scales.  The  Penguin  (Aptmodytes)  and  the 
Great  Awk  (Alca  impennis) are  examples  of  this  group, 
which,  however,  is  not  a  natural  one. 

Impen'noiis,  a.  [Lat.  im  for  in,  and  penna,  a  wing.] 
Wingless,  or  featherless. 

Imper'ador,  (Villa  tlo, )  (“City  of  the  Emperor,") 
a  town  of  Brazil,  province  Parahiba. 

I  ill  per  'a  live,  a.  [Fr.  imperatif ;  Lat.  imperativus  — 
impero,  to  command  — in,  and  paro,  to  prepare,  to  order. 
See  Prepare.]  Of  or  proceeding  from  a  command;  com¬ 
manding  ;  authoritative  ;  expressive  of  command  ;  con¬ 
taining  positive  command;  as,  to  receive  imperative 
orders.  — Obligatory ;  binding ;  not  to  be  avoided,  evaded, 
or  shirked  ;  as.  an  imperative  duty. 

(Gram.)  Designating  a  form  of  the  verb  which  ex¬ 
presses  command,  exhortation,  Sic. ;  as,  the  imperative 
mood. 

Imperatively,  adv.  In  an  imperative  or  authorita¬ 
tive  manner;  in  a  style  not  admitting  of  mestion. 

Impera'tor,  n.  [Lat.,  from  imperare,  to  command.] 
See  Emperor. 

Imperato'ria,  m.  (Bot.)  A  name  of  the  genus  Peuce- 
DANUM,  q.  V. 

Impcrato'rial.  I  ill  per 'a  lory,  a.  Commanding; 
authoritative.  —  Relating  or  belonging  to  the  Roman 
title  of  imperator. 

Imper'atriz,  (Villa  «la.)  (“‘City  of  the  Empress,") 
a  town  of  Brazil,  province  of  Ceara. 

Imperceiv'able.  a.  Imperceptible,  (r.) 

Imperceiv'ableness,  n.  Imperceptibleness,  (R.) 

Imperccptibirity,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being 
imperceptible ;  imperceptibleness  ;  imperceivableness. 

Impereep  lihle,  a.  [F’r.;  Lat.  prefix  in,  and  Eng. 


"  Washing  his  hands  with  invisible  soap,  in  imperceptible  water." 

Hood. 

— Very  small;  fine:  very  slow  in  motion  or  progress;  so! 
minute  as  to  elude  observation. 

“  The  alterations  in  the  globe  are  very  slight,  and  almost  im¬ 
perceptible."  —  Wood. 

— That  which  is  too  minute  to  attract  observation. 

Impereep'tibleness,  n.  [Fr.  imperceptibilite.] 
State  or  quality  of  being  imperceptible. 

Imperceptibly,  adv.  In  a  manner  not  to  be  per¬ 
ceived. 

Iiiipercep'tion,  n.  Want  of  perception  or  observation. 

Impercep'tive,  a.  Without  the  perceptive  faculty,  j 

Imper'fect,  a.  [Lat.  imper/ectus — in,  and  perfectus, 
perficio.  See  Perfect.]  Not  perfect  or  complete ;  un¬ 
finished;  defective;  not  entire,  sound,  or  whole:  want¬ 
ing  a  part. 

"  Opinion  is  a  light,  vain,  crude,  and  imperfect  thing." 

Ben  Jonson. 

— Impaired ;  not  perfect  or  complete  in  intellect ;  deficient 
in  some  elementary  organ  of  the  senses. 

"  Obscure  and  imperfect  ideas  often  involve  our  reason." — Locke. 

— Faulty;  not  according  to  the  laws  of  God,  or  the  rules 
of  right ;  liable  to  evil  or  moral  defects. 

44  Something  he  left  imperfect  in  the  state." — Shake. 

— Not  conformed  to  model,  standard,  or  rule;  deficient  in 
semblance  to  an  ideal ;  inferior  to  pattern  or  design ; 
not  according  to  the  demands  of  taste ;  incomplete  in 
an  aesthetic  or  moral  sense. 

*  The  imperfect  offices  of  prayer  and  praise."  —  Wordsworth. 

(Gram.)  Designating  a  tense  of  the  verb  which  de¬ 
notes  an  action  in  times  past,  then  present,  but  not 
finished. 

1.  concords.  (Mas.)  Such  as  are  liable  to  change  from 
major  to  minor,  or  the  contrary,  as  are  thirds  and  sixths ; 
still,  however,  not  losing  their  consonancy. 

1.  Jloiver.  (Bot.)  A  flower  wanting  either  stamens  or 
pistils. 

1.  guards.  (Mil.)  See  Guards. 

I.  number.  (Math.)  A  number,  the  sum  of  whose  ali¬ 
quot  parts  or  divisions  is  not  equal  to  itself.  It  is  the 
reverse  of  a  perfect  number,  whose  parts,  when  added 
together,  are  equal  to  it.  Thus,  for  example,  12  is  an  j 
imperfect  number,  as  its  divisors,  1,  2,  3,  4,  6,  amount  to ! 
16,  whiclids  over  12,  —  which  latter  number  is  therefore  j 
deemed  imperfect. 

I  ill  pe  rfi'c  l  ion,  n.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  imperfectio.]  Want  of 
perfection  or  completeness;  defect;  fault;  deficiency; 
failing;  frailty;  blemish;  want  of  a  part  or  of  some¬ 
thing  necessary  to  complete  a  whole. 

“ imperfections  would  not  be  half  so  much  taken  notice  of,  if 
vanity  did  not  make  proclamation  of  them." — L' Estrange. 

Imper'fectly,  adv.  Not  fully  or  completely;  in  an 
imperfect  degree  or  manner ;  not  entirely  or  thoroughly. 

Iinper'fectness,  n.  State  of  being  imperfect. 

Imper'forable,  a.  That  may  not  be  perforated  or 
bored  through. 

Imper'forate,  a.  Not  perforated,  bored,  or  pierced  ; 
without  a  hole  or  opening. 

11  Sometimes  children  are  born  imperforate ." — Sharp. 

Imper'forateil,  a.  [Lat.  in,  and  perforatus — perforn, 
to  perforate.  See  Perforate.]  Not  perforated;  not. 
bored  or  pierced  through. —  Having  no  openings  or  pores. 

Imperfora'tion,  n.  [Fr.]  State  of  being  without; 
perforation  or  opening. 

Impe'rial,  a.  [Fr.;  Lat.  imperialis.  See  Empire.]  Re¬ 
lating  or  pertaining  to  an  empire,  or  to  an  emperor;  ns. 
an  imperial  throne,  imperial  government,  imperial 
parliament,  &c. 

41  The  last  that  wore  the  imperial  diadem  of  Rome." — Shahs. 

— Belonging  to  a  monarch,  or  to  sovereign  authority ;  de¬ 
noting  royal  or  supremo  rule. 

Impe  rial,  n.  (Arch.)  A  species  of  dome,  whose  pro¬ 
file  is  pointed  toward  the  top,  and  widens  toward  the 
base,  thus  forming  a  curve  of  contrary  flexure.  The 
domes  executed  in  Persia  present  the  most  striking  il¬ 
lustrations  of  this  system ;  in  them  the  stability  is  ow¬ 
ing  entirely  to  the  adhesion  of  the  cement  employed  in 
their  construction. 

(Brinks.)  A  beverage  formed  by  dissolving  2  drachms 
of  cream  of  tartar  in  a  pint  of  boiling  water,  and  flavor¬ 
ing  it,  when  cold,  with  lemon-peel  and  sugar. 

— The  outside  of  a  diligence. — A  tuft  of  hair  hanging  from 
the  lower  lip  over  the  chin.  —  A  dried  plum.  —  Anything 
large,  as  a  large  kind  of  drawing-paper,  a  large  kind  of 
slate,  a  large  portmanteau,  Sic. 

Imperial,  in  Nebraska,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Chase 
co.,  on  C.,  B.  &  Q.  R,  R.,  120  miles  W.  of  Hastings. 

Imperial,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  P.  0.  of  Allegheny  co. 

Imperialism,  n.  Imperial  power  or  authority. 

Imperialist,  n.  One  who  belongs  to  an  emperor;  a 
subject  or  soldier  of  an  emperor,  —  especially  of  the  Ger¬ 
man  emperor  in  former  times. 

Imperial'ity.  n.  Same  as  Imperialism,  q.v. 

Impe'rialized,  a.  That  is  made  imperial. 

Imperially,  (im-pe'ri-al-le,)  adv.  In  the  manner  of 
an  emperor;  in  a  royal  or  august  manner. 

Imper'il,  v.  a.  To  bring  into  peril ;  to  expose  to  dan¬ 
ger  ;  to  risk ;  to  hazard  ;  to  endanger. 

Imper'ilment,  n.  State  of  being  in  peril. 

Imperious,  a.  [Fr.  impirieux;  Lat .  imperiosus,  from 
imperium,  command.]  Having  the  air  or  spirit  of  dic¬ 
tation.  haughtiness,  or  arrogance ;  commanding ;  dicta¬ 
torial ;  haughty;  domineering;  overbearing;  arrogant; 
springing  from,  or  indicating  a  spirit  of  arrogance  and 
dictation,  as  language  or  commands.  —  Urgent;  not 


capable  of  being  resisted ;  authoritative;  commanding 
with  rightful  authority. 

Impe'riotisly,  adv.  In  an  imperious  manner;  with 
arrogance  of  command ;  with  a  haughty  air  of  authority ; 
in  a  domineering  manner. — With  urgency,  or  force  not 
to  lie  opposed. 

Iiiipe'riousiiess,  n.  Quality  of  being  imperious; 
authority;  air  of  command;  arrogance  of  command; 
haughtiness. 

Imperishability,  n.  Quality  of  being  imperish¬ 
able;  indestructibility. 

I m per  ishable,  a.  [Fr.  imperissable.]  Not  subject 
to  decay ;  not  liable  to  perish  ;  indestructible  ;  endur¬ 
ing  permanently;  everlasting. 

Imper'ishableness,  n.  Quality  of  being  imperish¬ 
able. 

Iinper'ishably,  adv.  In  an  imperishable  manner. 

I  in  peri  wigged,  a.  Wearing  a  periwig. 

Imper  manence,  Imper  nianency,  n.  In¬ 
stability. 

Impermanent,  a.  That  is  not  permanent:  unstable. 

Impermeability,  n.  [Fr .impermeability.]  ( Physics.) 
That  property  by  which  some  substances  resist  the  pas¬ 
sage  of  other  substances  through  their  mass.  Thus 
glass  is  impermeable,  for  its  pores  are  so  small  that  no 
pressure  hitherto  applied  has  been  able  to  drive  fluids 
through  them.  Gold,  however,  is  permeable,  as  was 
proved  in  the  experiment  of  the  Florentine  Academi¬ 
cians.  In  endeavoring  to  determine  whether  water 
was  compressible,  they  filled  a  hollow  sphere  of  gold 
with  it  and  then  applied  great  pressure  to  the  surface ; 
the  consequence  of  which  was,  that  the  water  was  forced 
out  through  the  pores  of  the  gold.  Some  substances 
are  impermeable  on  account  of  their  repulsion  to  other 
bodies ;  thus  oil-skin,  or  water-proof  cloth,  is  imper¬ 
meable  to  water. 

Imper'meable,  a.  [Fr.  impermeable ;  Lat.  in,  and 
perinea,  to  pass  through.]  Not  permeable;  noting  bodies 
which  do  not  permit  fluids  to  pass  through  them. 

Imper  meablenesss,  n.  Quality  of  being  imper¬ 
meable. 

Imper'meably.  adv.  In  an  impermeable  manner. 

Impermissible,  a.  That  is  not  to  he  permitted  or 
allowed. 

Impersonal,  a.  [In  and  personal ;  Fr.  imperscmnel .] 
Not  personal. 

I.  verb.  (Gram.)  A  verb  which  is  used  only  with  the 
termination  of  the  third  person,  with  it  for  a  nomina¬ 
tive  ;  as,  it  rains. 

IniperSonal,  n.  That  which  wants  personality;  an 
impersonal  verb. 

Impersonal  ity,  n.  Want,  or  indistinctness  of  per¬ 
sonality. 

Impersonally,  adv.  In  th»  manner  of  an  imper¬ 
sonal  verb. 

Impersonate,  v.  a.  [In,  and  personate,  which  see.] 
To  invest  with  personality,  or  the  bodily  substance  of  a 
living  being ;  to  ascribe  the  qualities  of  a  person  to;  to 
personify. 

Impersonation,  Impersonifiea'tion, n.  The 

act  of  impersonating ;  personification. 

Impersonator,  n.  One  who  impersonates. 

Imperspien  ity,  n.  Want  of  clearness  or  perspicu¬ 
ity  ;  unintelligibility. 

Imperspie'nous,  a.  Not  perspicuous;  obscure. 

Impersua'dable.  a.  That  cannot  be  persuaded,  (r.) 

Impersna'dableness,  n.  Quality  of  being  imper- 
suadable.  (R.) 

Impersua'sible.  a.  That  cannot  be  persuaded. 

Impertinence,  Impertineney.ii.  [Fr. imper¬ 
tinence  ;  L.  Lat.  impertinentia,  from  Lat.  in,  and  per- 
tinco,  to  belong  or  pertaining  to.]  That  which  is  not 
pertinent :  that  which  does  not  belong  to  the  subject 
in  hand ;  that  which  is  irrelevant,  unimportant,  or 
frivolous  ;  state  of  not  being  pertinent.  —  Rudeness  ;pert- 
ne88 ;  improper  intrusion  ;  interference  by  word  or  con¬ 
duct,  which  is  not  consistent  with  the  age  or  station  of 
the  person. 

Imper'tinent,  a.  [Fr.,  from  L.  impertinens — in,  and 
pertinco.  See  Pertinent,  Pertain.]  Not  pertinent; 
not  pertaining  to  the  matter  in  hand;  of  no  weight; 
having  no  bearing  on  the  subject;  irrelevant;  meddling 
with  that  which  does  not  belong  to  the  person. — Trifling ; 
foolish ;  negligent  of  the  present  purpose. —  Rude ;  pert ; 
officious ;  intrusive. 

— n.  An  unmannerly  or  impudent  person. 

Imper'tinently,  adv.  Without  relation  to  the  mat¬ 
ter  in  hand;  officiously;  intrusively;  rudely. 

Imperturbability,  n.  [Fr. imperturbability.]  Qual¬ 
ity  of  being  imperturbable. 

Impertur'bable,  a.  [L.  Lat.  imperturbabilis —  in, 
perturbabilis,  from  Lat.  perturbo,  to  throw  into  confu¬ 
sion  or  disorder;  to  disturb.]  That  caunot  be  disturbed 

j  or  agitated;  permanently  quiet. 

Imperturba'tion,  n.  Calmness;  quietude;  tran¬ 
quillity. 

Iniperviabil'ity,  n.  Quality  of  being  impervious; 
impenetrability. 

Imper' viable,  a.  Impervious. 

Imper' viableness.  n.  Quality  of  being  impervious. 

Imper' vious,  a.  [Lat.  impervius.  See  Pervious.] 
Not  pervious;  not  to  be  penetrated  or  passed  through; 
impassable;  impenetrable;  not  to  be  pierced  by  a 
pointed  instrument ;  not  penetrable  by  light;  not  per¬ 
meable  to  fluids. 

Imper'vionsly,  adv.  In  a  manner  to  prevent  pas¬ 
sage  or  penetration. 

Imper'viousness,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  im¬ 
pervious,  or  of  not  admitting  a  passage. 

ImpetiK'inous.  [See  Impetigo.]  Scurfy;  covered 
with  scabs. 
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Impet'igo,  «.  [Lat.,  from  impetire,  to  infest.]  (Med.) 
An  eruption  of  yellow,  itching  pustules,  appearing  in 
clusters,  and  terminating  in  a  yellow,  thin,  scaly  crust 
It  is  also  known  as  humid  or  tnoist  tetter,  and  dis¬ 
charges  a  thin  acrid  ichor.  It  occurs  on  all  parts  of  the 
body,  and  most  commonly  on  the  extremities.  A  vari¬ 
ety  of  it  is  produced  by  the  action  of  certain  irritants 
upon  the  skin,  as  on  the  hands  of  those  who  work 
among  sugar,  known  as  the  grocer's  itch ;  also  on  the 
hands  of  bricklayers,  known  as  the  bricklayer’s  itch.  The 
eruption  is  not  contagious.  Cleanliness, cooling  ointments, 
and  mild  aperients,  are  recommended  by  way  of  cure. 

Ini pet uos'ity,  n.  [Fr.  impetuosity ;  L.  bat.  impetu- 
ositas. J  Quality  of  being  impetuous;  a  rushing  with 
violence  and  great  force;  fury;  violence;  vehemence; 
furiousness  of  temper. 

Impetuous,  a.  [Fr.  impetueu. r  ;  L.  Lat.  impetuosus  — 
in,  and  peto,  to  fall  or  rush  upon.  See  Petition.]  Rush¬ 
ing  upon  ;  assailing;  rushing  with  great  force  and  vio¬ 
lence  ;  moving  rapidly ;  furious  ;  forcible ;  fierce  ;  raging ; 
precipitate;  vehement  of  mind;  moving  with  precipi¬ 
tancy  or  violence;  violent;  hasty;  passionate. 

Impet'iiously,  adv.  Violently;  fiercely;  forcibly; 
with  haste  and  force. 

Impet'uousiiess,  n.  Impetuosity. 

Ini'petUM,  n.  [Lat.  in,  and  petus.  See  Impetuous.] 
(Mech.)  A  term  which  signifies  the  same  thing  as  mo¬ 
mentum,  or  quantity  of  motion;  and  is  generally  esti¬ 
mated  by  the  product  of  the  velocity  and  mass  of  the 
body.  This  subject,  however,  has  led  to  considerable 
controversy  among  philosophers,  some  estimating  it  by 
the  mass  into  the  velocity,  while  others  maintain  that  it 
varies  as  the  mass  into  the  square  of  the  velocity.  This 
difference  seems  to  have  arisen  from  a  misconception  of 
the  term  rather  than  from  any  other  cause;  those  who 
maintain  the  former  opinion  consider  impetus,  or  mo¬ 
mentum,  to  signify  the  momentary  impact,  and  the  lat¬ 
ter  the  sum  of  all  the  impulses  till  the  motion  of  the 
body  ceases. 

(Gun.)  The  altitude  through  which  a  body  must  fall 
in  order  to  gain  a  velocity  equal  to  that  with  which  the 
ball  is  discharged  from  the  gun. 

Ini'phee,  n.  ( Bot .)  See  Uolcus. 

Impieree',  v.  a.  To  pierce  through. 

Impierce'able,  a.  Impenetrable. 

I  III  pl  ot  y ,  n.  [Fr.  impiety ;  Lat.  impietas,  from  impius 
— in,  and  pins,  pious.]  Want  of  piety;  irreverence  to¬ 
ward  the  Supreme  Being;  contempt  of  the  divine  char¬ 
acter  and  authority  ;  neglect  of  the  divine  precepts ;  un¬ 
godliness;  irreligion;  any  act  of  wickedness;  blas¬ 
phemy;  profaneness;  unrighteousness;  wickedness. 

Impinge',  v.n.  [Lat.  impingo  —  in,  and  pango,  to 
fasten,  to  drive  in.  See  Paction.]  To  push,  strike, 
thrust,  or  dash  against,  into,  or  upon;  to  fall  against; 
to  strike ;  to  dash  against ;  to  clash  upon. 

Impinge'inent,  n.  Act  of  impingiug. 

Iinpin'gent,  a.  [Lat .  impingens.]  Falling  against  or 
upon ;  striking  against. 

Imping-'ing-,  p.  a.  Striking  against. 

I nrpioilS,  a.  [  Lat.  impius — in  and  pius;  Fr.  impie.] 
Destitute  of  piety;  irreverent  toward  the  Supreme  Be¬ 
ing;  wanting  in  veneration  for  God  and  his  authority; 
irreligious;  profane;  proceeding  from,  or  manifesting  a 
contempt  for  the  Supreme  Being;  tending  to  dishonor 
God  or  his  laws,  and  bring  them  into  contempt. 

Illl'pioiisly,  adv.  With  irreverence  for  God,  or  con¬ 
tempt  for  his  authority;  profanely;  wickedly. 

Im'pioiisness.  n.  Impiety. 

Inip'isll,  a.  Having  the  quality  of  an  imp. 

Iniplacabil'ity,  w.  [Fr.  implacability ;  L.  Lat.  irn- 
placabilitas.]  Quality  of  being  implacable,  or  of  not 
being  appeasable;  iuexorableness ;  irreconcilable  en¬ 
mity  or  anger. 

Impla'cable,  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  implacabilis.  See 
Placable.]  Not  placable;  not  to  be  appeased;  thatcan- 
not  be  pacified  and  rendered  peaceable;  inexorable; 
stubborn,  or  constant  in  enmity;  irreconcilable;  unre¬ 
lenting. 

Impla'cableness,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  im¬ 
placable. 

1  mpla'cably,  adv.  With  enmity  ;  not  to  be  pacified 
or  subdued ;  inexorably. 

Iinplficen'tal,  a.  Having  no  placenta,  as  the  marsu¬ 
pial  animals. 

Implant',  v.  a.  [Fr .  implanter.]  To  set  or  fix  a  plant 
or  plants  into;  to  insert;  to  set,  plant,  or  infix  for  the 
purpose  of  growth,  as  feelings  or  ideas  in  the  mind;  to 
instil ;  to  infuse. 

Implant'ed,  p.  a.  Set  in;  infixed  in  the  mind,  as 
principles  or  rudiments. 

Implanta'tion,  n.  [Fr.]  The  act  of  implanting,  set¬ 
ting,  or  infixing  in  the  mind  or  heart,  as  principles  or 
rudiments. 

Implausibirity,  n.  State  of  being  implausible. 

Implau'sible,  a.  Not  plausible  ;  not  specious;  not 
likely  to  seduce  or  persuade;  unplausible. 

I  inplau'silileiiess.  n.  Want  of  plausibility. 

Implausibly,  adv.  Without  show  of  probability. 

I  ill  p load',  v.  a.  [in  and  plead.]  To  bring  a  plea 
against;  to  sue;  to  institute  and  prosecute  a  suit  against 
one  in  court;  to  sue  at  law. 

Implead'ed,  pp.  Prosecuted;  sued;  subject  to  an¬ 
swer  to  a  suit  in  court. 

Iinplend'er,  n.  One  who  prosecutes  another. 

Im  plement,  n.  [L.  Lat.  implementum,  from  impleo, 
to  fill  up — in,  and  pteo,  to  fill.]  Whatever  fills  up;  a  tool ; 
a  utensil ;  an  instrument. — pi.  Tools  ;  utensils  ;  vessels ; 
instruments;  the  tools  or  instruments  of  labor. 

— v.a.  To  supply,  furnish,  or  provide  with  implements,  (r.) 

Im  plementing,  n.  The  act  of  furnishing  with  im¬ 
plements. 


Imple'tion.  n.  [Lat  .impleo.]  The  act  of  filling ;  the 
state  of  being  full. 

Implex',  u.  [Fr.  implexe;  Lat.  implexus,  from  implico 
— in,  and plico,  to  fold.]  Infolded;  intricate  ;  entangled  ; 
complicated. 

j  Implex'ion,  n.  The  act  of  involving  or  infolding ;  the 
state  of  being  involved. 

Impli'able,  a.  Not  pliable  ;  unyielding. 

Im  plicate,  v.  a.  [Lat.  implico,  implicatus .]  To  in¬ 
fold  ;  to  involve ;  to  entangle  ;  to  involve  or  bring  into 
connection  with;  to  show  or  prove  to  be  connected  or 
concerned,  as  in  an  offence. 

Implicating, p.  a.  Infolding;  involving;  proving 
to  be  concerned. 

Implication,  n.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  implicatio.]  Act  of  in¬ 
folding  or  involving;  involution;  entanglement;  an  j 
implying,  or  that  which  is  implied,  but  not  expressed ; 
a  tacit  inference,  or  something  to  be  fairly  understood, 
though  not  expressed  in  words. 

Im  plicative.  a.  Tending  to  implicate. 

Im'plicatively,  adv.  By  implication. 

Implic'it,  a.  [Fr.  impheite;  Lat.  implicitus,  from 
implico  —  in,  and  plico,  to  fold.]  Infolded;  entangled; 
implied ;  fairly  to  be  understood,  though  not  expressed 
in  words;  resting  on  another;  trusting  to  the  word  or 
authority  of  another,  without  doubting  or  reserve,  or 
without  examining  into  the  truth  of  the  thing  itself. 

Implic'itly,  adv.  In  an  implicit  manner;  by  infer¬ 
ence;  virtually;  in  reality,  but  not  in  name ;  by  con¬ 
nection  with  something  else;  dependently;  with  unre¬ 
served  confidence. 

Implicitness,  n.  State  of  being  implicit ;  the  state 
of  trusting  without  reserve. 

Implied',  p.  a.  Involved ;  contained  virtually,  though 
not  expressed. 

Implore',  v.  a.  [Fr.  implorer ;  Lat.  imploro  —  in,  and 
ptoro,  to  cry  out,  to  bewail.]  To  hep  for  aid  or  succor  from 
with  cries  or  tears;  to  invoke  earnestly ;  to  call  upon, 
or  for,  in  supplication  ;  to  pray  earnestly  to  ;  to  petition 
with  urgency;  to  supplicate;  to  beseech;  to  entreat;  to 
beg. 

— v.  n.  To  entreat ;  to  beg. 

Implor'er,  n.  One  who  implores;  a  solicitor. 

Imploring, p.  a.  Beseeching;  entreating;  praying 
earnestly. 

Imploringly,  adv.  In  the  manner  of  entreaty. 

Impl umed'.  a.  [From  Lat.  in.  priv.,  and  pluma,  a 
plume.]  Without  feathers ;  implumous. 

Im  plunge',  v.  a.  To  plunge ;  to  hurry  into. 

Implu'vium.  n.  [Lat.]  (Arch.)  A  tank  or  cistern  in 
the  centre  of  the  hall  or  atrium  (Fig.  231)  of  a  Roman 
house.  In  the  examples  which  remain  at  Pompeii,  the 
I.  is  generally  formed  of  marble.  It  is  placed  imme¬ 
diately  under  the  unroofed  part  of  the  atrium,  and  is 
intended  to  receive  the  rain  which  runs  down  from  the 
roof  through  the  opening.  The  J.  was  frequently 
adorned  with  fountains,  and  formed  a  very  peculiar  and 
interesting  feature  in  the  dwellings  of  the  Romans. 

Imply',  t).  a.  [Lat.  implico  —  in,  and  plico,  to  fold.]  To 
invoke  or  contain  in  substance  or  essence,  or  by  fair  in¬ 
ference  when  not  expressed  in  words;  to  iuclude;  to 
comprise;  to  import ;  to  signify. 

Impiy'ing,  p.  a.  Involving;  containing  in  substance 
or  by  fair  inference. 

Impock'et,  v.  a.  To  pocket,  (r.) 

I  ■■■  poi  son,  v.  a.  See  Empoison. 

Impoi'sonment,  n.  See  Empoisonment. 

Impol  icy,  n.  [In  and  policy.]  Bad  policy  ;  want  of 
government  or  management;  inexpedience;  unsuitable¬ 
ness  to  the  end  proposed ;  defect  of  wisdom. 

Impolite',  a.  [Lat.  impolitus.]  Not  polite;  not  of 
polished  manners:  unpolite;  uncivil. 

Impolite'ly,  adv.  With  impoliteness. 

Impolite'ness.  n.  Want  of  politeness;  incivility: 
want  of  good  manners. 

Iilipol'iiic,  a.  [  In,  and  politic ;  Fr .  impolitique.]  Not 
politic;  wanting  policy  or  prudence  ;  devising  and  pur¬ 
suing  measures  adapted  to  injure  the  public  interest; 
unwise ;  adapted  to  injure  the  public  interest;  indiscreet; 
imprudent;  incautious;  inexpedient. 

Impoliticly,  adv.  Without  policy  or  prudence,  art 
or  forecast. 

Impol'it  iciicss,  n.  Quality  of  being  impolitic ;  want 
of  policy. 

I iiipon  derail!  l'ity,  n.  [Fr.  imponderability.]  Quality 
of  being  imponderable;  destitution  of  sensible  weight. 

I  m  pon 'derahle,  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  in,  and  ponder  >- 
bilis,  from  pondero,  to  weigh.J  That  cannot  be  weighed ; 
not  having  sensible  weight. 

Impon'clerablencss,  n.  State  of  being  impon¬ 
derable. 

lmpou'<lcr;il>lcM,  n.  pi.  (Physics.)  An  epithet  for¬ 
merly  applied  to  light,  heat,  electricity,  and  magnetism, 
which  were  universally  considered  as  matter,  in  contra¬ 
distinction  to  those  substances  which  possessed  sensible 
weight. 

I  m  poll'd  crons,  a.  Same  as  Imponderable,  q.  v. 

Imporos'ity,  n.  Compactness;  closeness;  solidity; 
want  of  porosity. 

Impo'rous,  a.  [Fr .  imporeux.]  Free  from  vacuities ; 
close  of  texture;  solid. 

Import',  t).  a,  [Fr .importer;  Lat.  importo  —  in,  and 
porto,  to  bear  or  carry  along.]  To  bring,  carry,  or  con¬ 
vey  into;  to  bring  from  a  foreign  country  or  jurisdiction, 
or  from  another  state.  —  To  bear  or  convey,  as  significa¬ 
tion  or  meaning ;  to  denote ;  to  signify ;  to  imply  ;  to  be 
of  weight,  moment,  or  of  consequence  to.  —  To  bear  on 
the  interest  of,  or  to  have  a  bearing  on ;  to  interest ;  to 
concern . 

Im  port*  n.  That  which  is  imported  or  brought  into  a 
country  from  abroad. — That  which  is  borne  or  conveyed 


;  in  words;  meaning;  signification;  drift;  tendency  — 
The  sense  which  words  are  intended  to  convey.  —  Im¬ 
portance;  weight;  consequence. 

Importable,  a.  That  may  be  imported. 

Importance,  n.  [Fr. ;  L.  Lat.  importantia .]  Quality 
of  being  important ;  weight;  consequence;  magnitude; 
moment;  a  bearing  on  some  interest:  that  quality  of 
anything  by  which  it  may  affect  a  measure,  interest,  or 
result;  weight  or  consequence  in  the  scale  of  being; 
weight  or  consequence  in  self-estimation. 

Important,'/.  [Fr.,  front  Lat.  important.]  Weighty; 
momentous;  of  great  consequence ;  having  a  bearing 
on  some  interest,  measure,  or  result;  stately;  solemn. — 
Affectedly  grave. 

Importantly,  adv.  Weightily;  forcibly. 

Importat  ion,  n.  [Fr  ]  Act  or  practice  of  importing, 
or  of  bringing  from  another  country  or  state;  convey¬ 
ance  into;  the  wares  or  commodities  imported. 

Import'cd,p.a.  Brought  from  another  country  or  state. 

Import'er,  n.  He  who  imports;  the  merchant  who, 
by  himself  or  his  agent,  brings  goods  from  another 
country  or  state. 

Impert'ing,/).  a.  Bringing  goods,  &c..  into  one’s  own 
country  or  state  from  a  foreign  or  distant  state. —  Bear¬ 
ing  as  a  signification;  meaning.  —  Having  weight  or 
consequence. 

Import'unacy,  n.  The  act  of  importuning;  import¬ 
unity. 

Import'unate,  a.  [Lat.  importunus  —  in.  and  ;»»•- 
tus.  a  port,  a  harbor.]  Troublesome  ;  pressing  ;  urgent 
in  request  or  demand  ;  urgent  and  pertinacious  in  soli¬ 
citation,  as  a  suitor;  urgent,  as  a  request;  inciting  ur¬ 
gently  for  gratification,  as  the  appetites. 

Impwrt'iinalely,  adv.  With  urgent  request ;  with 
pressing  solicitation. 

Import'iiiiateiiess,  n.  Incessant  solicitation  ;  irn- 
portunacy. 

Import  iiiiator,  n.  One  who  importunes;  an  im- 
portuner. 

Importune',  v.  a.  [Fr.  importuner,  from  Lat.  impor¬ 
tunus.]  To  beg  or  solicit  unsuitably,  inconveniently, 
unseasonably,  or  vexatiously  ;  to  request  with  urgency; 
to  press  with  solicitation  ;  to  urge  with  frequent  or  un¬ 
ceasing  application. 

Import  uii'er.  n.  One  who  importunes,  or  solicits. 

Importu'llity,  n.  [Fr.  importunity ;  Lat.  importuni¬ 
ty  s.]  Unsuitableness;  unfitness;  pressing  solicitation  : 
urgent  request;  application  for  a  claim  or  favor  which 
is  urged  with  troublesome  frequency  or  pertinacity. 

Impos'alile,  a.  That  may  be  imposed  or  laid  on. 

Iinpos'alilenefts,  n.  State  of  being  imposable. 

Impose',  v.  a.  [Fr.  impnser ;  Lat.  impono,  impositus, 
in,  and  pono,  to  place,  put,  set,  or  lay.]  To  place,  put, 
set,  or  lay  into,  upon,  or  in ;  to  lay  on,  as  a  burden,  tax, 
toll,  duty,  or  penalty;  to  place  over  by  authority  or  by 
force;  to  lay  on,  as  a  command;  to  enjoin,  as  a  duty ; 
to  lay  on,  as  hands  in  the  ceremony  of  ordination  or  of 
confirmation;  to  obtrude  fallaciously. 

Impos'er,  n.  One  who  enjoins,  asa  law;  onewholays 
anything  on  another,  as  a  hardship. 

Impos  ing, p.  a.  Laying  on  ;  enjoining;  deceiving. 

— a.  Commanding;  adapted  to  impress  forcibly. 

— n.  The  act  of  one  who  imposes. 

(Printing.)  The  arrangement  of  the  pages  of  a  sheet, 
or  form,  upon  the  imposing-stone,  in  their  proper  order, 
so  that  when  they  are  printed,  and  the  sheet  folded, 
they  will  follow  each  other  consecutively.  The  furni¬ 
ture  is  then  put  about  them,  with  the  chase,  and  they 
are  wedged  up  with  quoins,  so  as  to  be  ready  for  the 
press. 

Impos'ingly,  adv.  In  an  imposing  manner. 

Impos'ingneSN,  n.  The  quality  of  being  imposing. 

ImpoM'in$;'>stoiie,  n.  (Print.)  The  stone  on  which 
the  pages  or  columns  of  types  are  imposed  and  made 
into  forms. 

I  ill  posi  t  ion .  n.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  impositio.]  Act  of  lay¬ 
ing  on  ;  act  of  laying  on  hands  in  the  ceremony  of  ordi¬ 
nation. — That  which  is  imposed  ;  a  tax,  toll,  duty,  &c. — 
Constraint;  oppression  ; burden. — Deception  ;  imposture. 

I  mpossi  l> a  I  ity.  v.  [Hr.  impossibility.]  State  of  being 
impossible;  that  which  cannot  be;  state  of  being  not 
possible  to  exist.  —  Unpracticability;  the  state  or  qual¬ 
ity  of  being  not  feasible  or  possible  to  be  done. 

Impossible.  a.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  impossibilis  —  in,  and pos- 
sioilis.]  Not  possible;  that  cannot  be  ;  impracticable; 
not  feasible  ;  that  cannot  be  done. 

I  m 'post,  n.  [0.  Fr. ;  Fr.  impot ;  Lat.  impositus,  from 
impono  —  in.  and  pono,  to  place.]  That  which  is  laid  or 
set  on  ;  any  tax  imposed  by  authority,  particularly  a  tax 
levied  on  imported  goods;  tribute;  excise;  customs: 
duty. 

(Arch.)  The  capital  of  a  pier,  or  pilaster,  that  re¬ 
ceives  the  thrust  of  an  arch.  (C,  Fig.  177.)  The  impost 
varies  in  the  character  of  its  mouldings  with  the  order 
to  which  it  is  applied.  Sometimes  the  whole  of  the  en¬ 
tablature  serves  as  an  impost  to  an  arch.  The  term  is 
applicable  to  any  supporting,  or  springing  piece. 

Impost'hnmate. r. tt.  [See  Imposthumu.]  Togather 
to  collect  pus  or  purulent  matter  in  any  part  of  an  ani 
tnal  body;  to  form  an  abscess. 

— v.a.  To  affect  with  an  imposthume  or  abscess. 

— a.  Imposthumated ;  swollen  or  bloated  with  purulent 
or  corrupt  matter. 

Impost  liumnt  ing-,  p.  a.  Forming  into  an  abscess. 

I  in  post  li  it  iimt  ion,  n.  Act  of  forming  an  abscess; 
also,  an  abscess;  an  imposthume. 

I  ill  post  Inline.  n,  [A  corruption  of  Lat.  apostema; 
Gr.  aposteme,  from  uphistemi,  to  separate  —  apo.  and 
histemi,  to  stand.]  The  separation  of  pus  or  purulent 
matter  into  an  ulcer;  an  abscess;  a  collection  of  nus  or 
purulent  matter  in  any  part  of  an  animal  body. 
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1  in  pos  t  or,  n.  [Fr.  impnsteur ;  L.  Lat.  impostor,  from  | 
impono. J  One  who  imposes  on  others;  a  person  who  as¬ 
sumes  a  character  for  the  purpose  of  deception;  a  de¬ 
ceiver  under  a  false  character. 

I ni post' m*e,  n.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  impostura. ]  Imposition  or 
traud  practised  by  a  false  pretender ;  deception  practised 
under  a  false  or  assumed  character  ;  cheat;  fraud;  de¬ 
ception. 

Im  potence,  or  Im'potency,  n.  [Lat.  impotentia, 
from  impotens —  in,  and  pot  arts,  able,  potent.  See  Po¬ 
tent.]  Want  of  ability,  strength,  or  power,  animal  or 
intellectual;  weakness;  feebleness;  inability;  imbe¬ 
cility;  defect  of  power;  want  of  power  or  inclination 
to  resist  or  overcome  habits  and  natural  propensities ; 
inability  to  beget;  want  of  moderation  or  self-restraint ; 
ungovernable  passion. 

(Law.)  Masculine  incapacity.  Should  this  defect  exist 
at  the  time  of  the  marriage,  and  be  incurable,  by  the 
ecclesiastical  law  and  the  law  of  several  of  the  American 
States,  the  marriage  may  be  declared  void  ab  initio. 

I  in  'potent,  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  impotens,  in — potens.] 
Unable;  powerless;  weak;  feeble;  wanting  strength  or 
power ;  unable  by  nature,  or  disabled  by  disease  or  acci¬ 
dent,  to  perform  any  act ;  wanting  the  power  of  propaga¬ 
tion,  as  males ;  wanting  the  power  of  restraint ;  un¬ 
bridled;  uncontrollable. 

— n.  One  who  is  feeble,  infirm,  or  languishing  under  disease. 

Illl'poteiltly,  adv.  In  an  impotent  manner;  feebly; 
weakly. 

Impound',  v.  a.  [In  and  pound.)  To  put,  shut,  or 
confine  in,  or  as  in,  a  pound  or  close  pen  ;  to  confine;  to 
restrain  within  limits. 

Iiiipound'ag'e,  n.  Act  of  impounding  cattle. 

Inipoillld'er,  n.  One  who  impounds  the  beasts  of 
another. 

Impotind'ing,  p.  a.  Confining  in  a  pound  :  restraining. 

Impov'erisll,  v.  a.  [Fr.  appauvrir ;  Lat.  ad,  and 
pauper,  poor.]  To  make  poor  ;  to  reduce  to  poverty  or 
indigence,  as  persons.  —  To  exhaust  strength,  richness, 
or  fertility,  as  of  land  or  soil. 

Impoverished,  p.  a.  Reduced  to  poverty.  —  Ex¬ 
hausted. 

Impoverishing,^,  a.  Making  poor. —  Exhausting. 

Impoverishment,  n.  [Fr.  appauvrissement .]  A 
reducing  to  indigence ;  exhaustion  ;  drain  of  wealth, 
richness,  or  fertility. 

Impow'er,  v.  a.  See  Empower. 

Iinpracticabil'ity,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being 
impracticable,  or  beyond  human  power,  or  the  means 
proposed  ;  impossibility  ;  infeasibility  ;  untractableness  ; 
stubborn. 

Impracticable,  a.  [Fr.  impr otic  able.]  That  cannot 
be  done  or  performed;  impossible  ;  infeasible;  not  to  be 
effected  by  the  means  proposed;  untractable;  unman¬ 
ageable  ;  stubborn. 

Imprae'ticableness.  n.  Impossibility;  untracta¬ 
bleness;  stubbornness. 

Impracticably,  adv.  In  a  manner  or  degree  that 
hinders  practice. 

Im'precate,  v.  a.  [Lat.  imprecor,  imprecdtus —  in, 
and  precor,  to  beg,  pray,  or  beseech.]  To  pray  that  evil 
may  fall,  as  on  any  one  ;  to  pray  that  a  curse  or  calamity 
may  fall,  as  on  one’s  self,  or  on  another  person. 

Imprecation,  n.  [Fr.  imprecation  ;  Lat.  imprecatio.] 
Act  of  imprecating,  or  invoking  evil  on  any  one;  a 
prayer  that  a  curse  or  calamity  may  fall  on  any  one ; 
execration;  malediction. 

(Rhet.  and  Poetry.)  A  form  of  speech  in  which  the 
superior  powers  are  invoked '  to ' destroy  or  injure  the 
objects  of  the  speaker's  enmity.  In  Sbakspeare,  Lear’s 
imprecation  against  his  daughters,  and  that  of  Timon 
against  the  Athenians,  furnish  noble  instances. 

Iin'precatory,  a.  [Fr.  imprecatoire.]  Containing  a 
prayer  for  evil  to  befall  a  person. 

Impregnabil  ity,  n.  State  of  being  impregnable. 

Impreg'iiable,  a.  [Fr.  imprenable  —  in,  and  Lat. 
prehendn,  to  take  or  seize.]  That  cannot  be  seized  or 
taken  ;  not  to  be  stormed  or  taken  by  assault ;  that  can¬ 
not  be  reduced  by  force;  able  to  resist  attack.  —  Not  to 
be  moved,  impressed, or  shaken  ;  invincible,  as  affection. 

Imprcg'iiablcness,  n.  The  state  of  being  impreg¬ 
nable;  impregnability. 

Impreg'nsibly,  adv.  In  a  manner  to  resist  penetra¬ 
tion  or  assault ;  in  a  manner  to  defy  force. 

1  ill preg'na te,  v.  a.  [L.  Lat.  impregnare;  Lat.  in, 
prir,  and  gigno,  to  beget.]  To  make  pregnant ;  to  infuse 
the  principle  of  conception,  as  into  a  female  animal;  to 
render  prolific;  to  fecundate:  to  infuse  particles  of  one 
thing  into  another;  to  communicate  the  virtues  of  one 
thing  to  another;  to  fill ;  to  saturate. 

— a.  [L.  Lat.  imprsegnatus,  pp.  of  impragnare;  It.  im- 
pregnato  ;  Sp.  impregnado,  emprenado  ;  Fr.  imprignC .] 
Rendered  prolific  or  fruitful  ;  impregnated. 

Impregna'fioii,  n.  [Fr.  impregnation.)  The  act  of 
fecundating  and  rendering  fruitful  ;  communication  of 
the  particles  or  virtues  of  one  tiling  to  another;  fecunda¬ 
tion  ;  fertilization ;  saturation. 

( Animal  Physiol.)  See  Reproduction. 

(  Vegetable  I'hysiol.)  The  /.,  fertilization,  or  fecun¬ 
dation  in  plants  takes  place  according  to  laws  similar  to 
those  which  prevail  in  the  animal  kingdom.  In  plants, 
however,  the  organs  of  reproduction  are  not  permanent 
as  in  animals,  but  fall  off  —  the  male  organs  generally 

soon  after  fecundation,  the  female  after  the  ripening  of 
the  seed.  The  male  seminal  substance,  called  pollen . 
never  exists  in  a  fluid  state,  but  always  in  tiiat  of  gran-: 
ules  of  various  forms  (  pollen  grains),  which  consist  each 
of  one  cell,  whose  covering  is  of  various  thickness,  and 
contains  the  impregnating  substance.  After  the  dehis¬ 
cence  of  the  anthers,  the  pollen  gets  into  contact  with 
the  stigma  of  the  pistil,  which  in  its  lowest  and  thickest 


part  (the  ovary  or  germen)  contains  the  rudiments  of  the  i 
future  seeds  (ovules).  The  inner  layer  of  the  cell-cover¬ 
ing  of  the  pollen -grain  separates  from  the  outer  and 
thicker  layer,  as  if  it  came  out  of  a  bag,  and  continuing 
to  be  elongated  by  growth,  is  carried  down  through  the  ! 
style  to  the  germen,  where  it  reaches  the  foramen  or 
small  opening  of  the  embryo  sac,  and  comes  into  contact 
with  the  ovule,  or  even  in  many  cases  penetrates  into 
the  ovule  itself  between  its  cells.  By  this  time,  one  or 
other  of  the  cells  of  the  ovule  has  become  considerably 
more  enlarged  than  the  other  cells,  and  what  is  called 
the  amnion  has  been  formed,  in  the  mucilaginous  fluid 
of  which  ( protoblasma),  after  the  contact  of  the  pollen- 
bag,  through  the  dynamic  operation  of  its  contents,  a 
cell-germ  or  cytoblast  is  soon  developed.  This  cytoblast 
is  the  first  commencement  of  a  new  and  distiuct  cell, 
which  divides  into  two  cells.  These  increase,  by  con¬ 
tinually  repeated  separation  of  new  cells,  into  acellular 
body,  which  forms  the  more  or  less  perfect  embryo  of  a 
new  plant.  If  the  organ  from  which  the  pollen  has 
proceeded,  and  the  organ  which  contained  the  ovule, 
belong  to  the  same  plant  or  to  plants  of  the  same  spe¬ 
cies,  the  embryo  arising  from  this  fecundation  becomes 
a  plant  of  the  same  species.  But  if  the  pollen  by  which 
the  fecundation  is  effected  comes  from  a  plant  of  another 
species  than  that  to  which  the  plant  belongs  in  whose 
germen  the  embryo  is  formed,  the  seed  resulting  from 
this  fecundation  will  not,  when  it  grows,  produce  plants 
of  the  same  species,  but  hybrids,  intermediate  between 
the  parent  plants,  and  with  various  degress  of  resem¬ 
blance  to  one  or  other  of  them,  but  not  perfectly  corre¬ 
sponding  with  either.  Hence  the  production  of  hybrids, 
and  multiplication  of  varieties  of  plants  in  gardens,  by 
what  is  called  the  artificial  impregnation  of  the  stigma 
of  one  plant  with  the  pollen  of  another,  which,  however, 
must  be  of  an  allied  species,  hybridization  being  confined 
by  the  laws  of  nature  within  very  narrow  limits. 

ImprescriptibiLity.  n.  [Fr.  imprescriptibility 
The  quality  of  being  imprescriptible. 

Imprescrip'tible.  a.  [Fr.  and  Sp.  imprescriptible .] 
Not  capable  of  being  lost  or  impaired  ;  self-evidencing. 

Imprescrip'tibly,  adv.  In  an  imprescriptible  man¬ 
ner. 

Imprese',  n.  A  device,  as  on  a  shield.  (Written  also 
Impresa  and  Impress.) 

I  ni  press.  n.  That  which  is  impressed  ;  a  mark  or  in¬ 
dentation  made  by  pressure;  the  figure  or  image  of 
anything  made  by  pressure;  stamp  ;  likeness;  mark  of 
distinction;  character;  device;  motto. — Act  of  compell¬ 
ing  to  enter  into  the  public  service,  as  practised  in  Eng¬ 
land. 

Impress',  v.a.  [0.  Fr.  empresser ;  Lat.  imprimo,  im- 
pressus  —  in,  and  premo,  pressus,  to  press.]  To  press  j 
upon  or  into  ;  to  imprint ;  to  stamp ;  to  make  a  mark  or  j 
figure  on  anything  by  pressure;  to  print,  as  books. — 
To  mark;  to  indent;  to  fix  deep.  —  To  compel  to  enter  I 
into  public  service,  as  seamen  in  England;  to  seize  and 
take  into  service  by  compulsion. 

Impressed',  p.a.  Pressed  into  ;  imprinted  ;  stamped ; 
marked  by  pressure.  —  Compelled  to  enter  the  public 
service;  seized  for  public  use. — Fixed  in  the  mind; 
made  sensible;  convinced. 

Impressibil'ity,  n.  Quality  of  being  impressible. 

Impres'sible,  a.  That  may  be  impressed ;  that  yields 
to  an  impression;  that  may  receive  impressions;  that 
may  have  its  figure  stamped  on  another  body. 

Impres'sibleness,  n.  Quality  of  being  impressible. 

Impres'sibly,  adu.-lu  a  manner  to  iuake^mpression. 

Impressing,  p.a.  Pressing  into:  imprinting;  stamp-, 
ing.  —  Fixing, in  the  mind.  —  Compelling  into  service. 

Iiiipres'sion,  n.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  impressio.]  Act  of  im¬ 
pressing,  as  one  body  on  another;  mark;  indentation; 
stamp  made  by  pressure.  —  The  effect  which  objects! 
produce  on  the  mind;  image  in  the  mind;  idea;  sen-j 
sible  effect:  a  single  edition  of  a  book ;  the  books  printed 
at  once.  —  Slight,  indistinct  remembrance. 

Illipressioiiabil'ity.  n.  The  quality  of  being  im¬ 
pressionable  ;  impressibility. 

Impressionable,  n.  Susceptible  of  impression; 
capable  of  being  moulded. 

Iinpres'sioiiableness. n.  Impressionability ;  qual¬ 
ity  of  being  impressionable. 

Impres'sionless,  a.  Having  the  quality  of  not  be¬ 
ing  impressed. 

Iinpres'sive,  a.  Making  or  tending  to  make  an  im¬ 
pression  ;  having  the  power  of  affecting,  or  of  exciting  ! 
attention  and  feeling;  adapted  to  touch  sensibility  or 
the  conscience;  solemn. 

Iinprrs'sively.  adv.  In  an  impressive  manner;  in  a 
manner  to  produce  a  powerful  effect  on  the  mind. 

Impres'si  veness,  n.  Quality  of  being  impressive. 

Iiiipressi'innit,  n.  ( Eng.  Law .)  The  forcible  levying  | 
of  seamen  for  service  in  the  British  navy.  The  practice 
of  impressing  and  granting  powers  to  the  Admiralty  for 
that  purpose  is  of  very  ancient  date;  though  no  statute 
has  expressly  declared  this  power  to  be  in  the  Crown,  | 
yet  many  of  them  very  strongly  imply  it.  The  statute 
2  Rich.  II.,  c.  4,  speaks  of  mariners  being  arrested  and 
retained  for  the  king’s  service,  as  of  a  thing  well  known 
and  practised  without  dispute,  and  provides  a  remedy 
against  their  running  away. 

IiiipreMM'iire. n.  Impression. 

Illl'lirest,  rc.  [It.  imyeresto,  imprestito ;  L.  Lut.  impr/rs- 
titum. J  A  kind  of  earnest-money;  loan;  money  advanced. 

— v.a.  [It .  imprestare]  To  advance  on  loan. 

Imprevent'able,  a.  Not  capable  of  being  prevented ; 
inevitable;  certain,  (r.) 

Iliiliriina'tut*,  n.  [Lat.,  let  it  be  printed.]  A  license 
which,  in  countries  subjected  to  the  censorship  of  the 
press,  must  be  granted  by  a  public  functionary  appointed 
for  the  purpose  before  any  book  can  be  printed. 


I  ill  |>r  i  in  is,  adv.  [Lat.,  for  in  primis,  among  the  first, 
chiefly ;  in,  in,  and  primus,  first.]  In  the  first  place ; 
first  in  order. 

Imprint',  v.  a.  [In,  and  print.)  To  impress;  to  mark 
by  pressure ;  to  stamp,  as  letters  and  words  on  paper ; 
to  print ;  to  fix  on  the  mind  or  memory ;  to  impress. 

Im'priiit,n.  The  name  of  the  publisher  of  a  book,  news¬ 
paper,  Ac.,  with  the  place  and  time  of  publication  printed 
on  the  first  page.  By  the  early  printers  it  was  inserted 
at  the  end  of  the  book,  and  was  styled  the  colophon. 

I  in  pris  on,  v.  a.  [Fr.  emprisonne.r. ]  To  put  into  a 
prison  ;  to  keep  in  a  prison  or  jail,  or  to  arrest  and  de¬ 
tain  in  custody  in  any  place;  to  incarcerate ;  to  con¬ 
fine;  to  shut  up;  to  restrain  from  escape;  to  deprive 
of  the  liberty  to  move  from  place  to  place. 

Imprisi'oiier,  n.  One  who  imprisons  another. 

Imprisonment.  ( im-priz’n-ment ,)  n.  [Fr.  empri- 
sonnement. ]  The  restraint  of  a  man’s  liberty  under 
the  custody,  charge,  or  keeping  of  another.  Impris¬ 
onment  extends  not  only  to  a  jail,  but  to  a  house, 
stocks,  or  where  a  man  is  held  in  the  street,  Ac.,  for  in 
all  these  cases  the  party  so  restrained  is  said  to  be 
a  prisoner  so  long  as  he  hath  not  liis  liberty  freely  to 
go  about  his  business  as  at  other  times.  No  man  can  be 
imprisoned  except  by  the  lawful  judgment  of  his  peers, 
or  by  the  law  of  the  land,  and  no  man  can  be  impris¬ 
oned  except  as  the  law  directs,  either  by  command  and 
order  of  a  court  of  record,  or  by  lawful  warrant.  —  See 
Arrest,  Bail,  Constable,  Habeas  Corpus. 

Improlmbirity,  n.  [Fr.  improbabdite.]  Quality  of 
being  improbable,  or  not  likely  to  be  true ;  unlikelihood. 

Improb  able,  a.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  improbabilis — in,  and 
probabilis.  See  Probable.]  Not  probable;  not  likely 
to  be  true;  not  to  be  expected  under  the  circumstances 
of  the  case. 

Improb'ably,  adv.  In  a  manner  not  likely  to  be  true. 

Improbity,  n.  [Fr.  improbite  ;  Lat.  improbitas,  from 
improbo.  See  Probity.]  That  which  is  disapproved  or 
disallowed  ;  want  of  integrity  or  rectitude  of  principle; 
dishonesty. 

Iliiproilip'tii,  n.  [Lat.  inpromptu,  in  readiness  —  in, 
in,  and  prmnptus,  readiness.]  (Lit.)  A  piece  made  off¬ 
hand,  at  the  moment,  or  without  previous  study  ;  an  ex¬ 
temporaneous,  and  often  merry  or  witty  composition. 

— a.  or  adv.  Off-hand;  extemporaneous;  on  the  spur  of 
the  moment;  without  forethought  or  previous  study; 
as,  an  impromptu  stanza. 

Improp'er,  a.  [ In,  and  proper;  Fr.  impropre ;  Lat. 
improprius .]  Not  proper;  not  suitable;  not  adapted  to 
its  end.  —  Unfit;  not  becoming;  not  decent;  unsuit¬ 
able. —  Inaccurate;  incorrect;  erroneous;  wrong;  un¬ 
grammatical. 

Improp'erly,  adv.  In  an  improper  manner;  not 
fitly  or  suitably;  unsuitably;  incongruously;  errone¬ 
ously;  inaccurately;  ungrammatical. 

Impro'priate,  v.  a.  [Lat.  in,  and  proprio,  proprriatue, 
to  appropriate,  from  proprius,  one’s  own,  peculiar,  pro¬ 
per.]  To  place  the  profits  of  ecclesiastical  property  in 
the  hands  of  a  layman. 

— a.  Devolved  into  the  hands  of  a  layman  ;  impropriated. 

Iiiipropria'tion,  n.  (Eng.  Ecci.  Law.)  Act  of  put¬ 
ting  an  ecclesiastical  benefice  into  the  hands  of  a  lay¬ 
man  ;  the  benefice  impropriated. 

Im|>ro'|>riator,  n.  One  who  impropriates;  especially 
a  layman  who  has  possession  of  the  lands  of  the  Church, 
or  an  ecclesiastical  living. 

Impro'priatrix,  n.  A  woman  who  impropriates,  or 
whrshuldaqiosatissian  oAChurch  lands. 

Inipropri'ety.  n.  That  which  is  improper ;  unfitness ; 
•unsuitableness  to  character, 'time,  place,  or  circum¬ 
stances;  inaccuracy  in  language. 

Improvabil'ity,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  im¬ 
provable  or  capable  of  improvement ;  susceptibility  of 
being  made  better. 

Iinprov’able,  a.  [See  Improve.]  That  may  be  im¬ 
proved  ;  susceptible  of  improvement;  capable  of  grow¬ 
ing  or  being  made  better ;  that  may  be  used  to  advan¬ 
tage,  or  to  the  increase  of  anything  valuable,  as  hints; 
capable  of  tillage  or  cultivation,  as  land. 

Improv'sibleiiess,  n.  Susceptibility  of  improve¬ 
ment;  capableness  of  being  made  better,  or  of  being 
used  to  advantage. 

Imp ro v 'a bly ,  adv.  In  a  manner  that  admits  of  me¬ 
lioration. 

Improve',  v.a.  [0.  Fr.  emprover,  to  improve;  Lat. 
in,  and  probo,  to  try,  to  consider  good.]  To  make  bet¬ 
ter ;  to  advance  in  value  or  good  qualities;  to  better; 
to  ameliorate;  to  heighten;  to  mend;  to  correct;  to 
rectify;  to  use  or  employ  to  good  purpose;  to  turn  to 
profitable  account;  to  use  for  advantage;  to  apply  to 
practical  purposes. 

— v.  n.  To  grow  better  or  wiser;  to  advance  in  goodness, 
knowledge,  wisdom,  or  other  excellence  ;  to  increase  ; 
to  be  enhanced;  to  rise,  as  the  market-price. 

Iniprove'inent,  n.  Act  of  improving;  advancement 
in  moral  worth,  learning,  wisdom,  skill,  or  other  excel¬ 
lence  ;  melioration ;  valuable  addition  ;  a  change  for  the 
better;  advance  or  progress  from  any  state  to  a  better 
instruction;  growth  in  knowledge  or  refinement;  edi¬ 
fication  ;  use  or  employment  to  beneficial  purposes ; 
practical  application  :  the  part  of  a  discourse  intended 
to  enforce  and  apply  the  doctrines. 

(Patent  Law.)  An  addition  of  some  useful  thing  to 
a  machine,  manufacture,  or  composition  of  matter.  The 
patent-law  of  July  4,  1836,  authorizes  the  granting  of  a 
patent  for  any  new  and  useful  improvement  on  any  art, 
machine,  manufacture,  or  composition  of  matter.  Butit 
is  often  difficult  to  say  what  is  a  new  and  useful  improve¬ 
ment,  the  cases  frequently  approaching  very  near  to 
each  other.  In  the  present  improved  state  of  ma¬ 
chinery,  it  is  almost  impracticable  not  to  employ  the 
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same  elements  of  motion,  and  in  some  particulars,  the 
same  means  of  operation,  to  produce  any  new  effect. 

Improv  er,  n.  One  who  improves;  one  who  makes 
himself,  or  anything  else,  better  ;  that  which  improves, 
enriches,  or  meliorates. 

Improvidence,  n.  [hat.  improvidentia — in,  and 
providens.  See  Provide.]  Want  of  providence,  foresight, 
or  forecast;  neglect  of  foresight,  or  of  the  measures 
which  foresight  might  dictate  for  safety  or  advantage. 

Improvident,  a.  [Lat.  in,  and  providens,  from  pro¬ 
video — pro,  and  video ,  to  see.]  Wanting  providence; 
foresight,  forethought,  or  forecast;  wanting  care  to 
make  provision  for  future  exigencies ;  inconsiderate  ; 
negligent ;  careless. 

Improviden'tially,  adv.  With  improvidence;  care¬ 
lessly. 

I  ill  providently,  adv.  In  an  improvident  manner; 
without  care  to  provide  against  future  wants  ;  without 
forecast  or  foresight. 

Improv'ingly,  adv.  In  a  manner  to  improve. 

Improvisaie,  a.  [From  It.  improvisato.]  Impromptu ; 
off-hand;  unpremeditated. 

Improvisate,  Improvis'atlze,  v.  a.  or  n.  To 

compose  in  an  impromptu  manner;  to  utter  extempo¬ 
raneously;  to  improvise. 

Improvisa'tion,  n.  Art  of  extemporaneous  com¬ 
position,  whether  in  words  or  music.  —  That  which  is 
improvised  ;  anything  uttered  impromptu. 

Improvis'atize,  v.  a.  or  n.  See  Improvisate. 

Improvisator,  n.  One  who  writes  or  speaks  im¬ 
promptu;  one  who  improvises. 

Improvisato're,  n.  Same  as  Improvvisatore. 

Improvisato'rial,  Improvisatory,  a.  Hav¬ 
ing  reference  or  pertaining  to  extemporaneous  poetical 
composition. 

Improvis'atricc,  n.  Same  as  Improvvis^trice. 

Improvise',  v.  a.  [Fr.  improviser,  from  Lat.  impro- 
etsus.]  To  express  one’s  self  in  an  extemporary  man¬ 
ner,  particularly  in  verse.  —  To  arrange  or  bring  to 
pass  without  preliminary  preparations;  as,  to  impro¬ 
vise.  a  dancing-party. 

— v.  n.  To  utter  versification  extemporaneously;  —  lienee, 
by  implication,  to  do  anything  off-hand  or  on  the  spur 
of  the  moment. 

Improvis'd*,  n.  An  improvisator;  one  who  impro¬ 
vises. 

Improvvisato're,  Improvisato're,  n.  [It.; 
Fr.  iinprovisateur.]  One  who  composes  and  recites  or 
sings  extemporaneous  or  impromptu  verses  upon  any 
given  subject  without  premeditation.  The  Italians  par¬ 
ticularly  excel  in  this  species  of  composition,  owing,  no 
doubt,  in  great  measure,  to  the  richness  and  flexibility 
of  their  language.  The  poetry,  however,  so  produced,  is 
of  no  very  high  character,  being  chiefly  remarkable  for 
its  natural  flow  of  languago  and  quick  adaptation  of 
ideas  and  images  to  the  main  subject.  None  of  the 
poems  so  produced  have  acquired  any  permanent  repu¬ 
tation.  The  improvvisatore  generally  accompanies  him¬ 
self  on  the  guitar  while  he  is  giving  forth  his  verses. 
Several  females  have  likewise  distinguished  themselves 
in  this  art,  and  are  styled  imprawisatrici. 

Improvvisatriee,  Improvisatrice.  ( im-prdv - 
ve-sa-tre'cha .)  [It.]  A  female  composer  or  reciter  of 

impromptu  versification. 

Imprii'denoe,  n.  [Fr. ;  from  Lat.  imprudentia.  See 
Prudent.]  Want  of  prudence;  indiscretion;  want  of 
caution,  circumspection,  or  a  due  regard  to  conse¬ 
quences;  heedlessness;  inconsiderateness;  rashness. 

I  ill  p  i’ll  'ddl  t ,  a.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  imprudens — in,  and  pru- 
dens,  contracted  from  providens  —  provideo,  to  pro¬ 
vide.  See  Provide.]  Wanting  prudence,  foresight,  or 
discretion ;  not  attentive  to  the  consequences  of  words 
or  actions;  indiscreet;  injudicious;  heedless;  rash; 
thoughtless. 

“  There  is  no  such  imprudent  person  as  he  that  neglects  God 
and  his  soul.”  — Tillotson. 

Imprudently ,  adv.  Without  the  exercise  of  pru¬ 
dence;  rashly;  indiscreetly. 

Impu'beral,  a.  [From  Lat.  prefix  in,  and  pubes,  pu¬ 
berty.]  Immature;  not  having  reached  puberty;  as, 
“  impuberal  animals.”  —  Sir  IF.  Ha  milton. 

Inipii'berty,  n.  Absence  of  puberty  or  legal  mar¬ 
riageable  age. 

I  input  loll  re,  n.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  impudentia,  from  impu- 
dens .]  State  or  quality  of  being  impudent;  want  of 
shame;  absence  of  modesty;  shamelessness;  assurance, 
accompanied  with  a  disregard  of  the  presence,  or  con¬ 
tempt  for  the  opinions,  of  others;  audacity  ;  effrontery  ; 
barefacedness;  impertinence;  insolence. 

Im'pudent,  a.  [Fr. ;  Lat .impudens — in,  and  pud  ms, 
pudeo,  to  be  ashamed;  probably  allied  to  Hind. 
purdu,  shame,  disgrace.]  Wanting  shame  or  modesty  ; 
shameless;  audacious;  bold  and  defiant  with  contempt 
of  others ;  brazen ;  barefaced  ;  immodest ;  saucy ;  im¬ 
pertinent ;  insolent. 

Im'pudently.  adv.  In  an  impudent  manner;  shame¬ 
lessly  ;  with  effrontery  or  indecent  assurance. 

”  Why  should  soft  Fabius  impudently  bear 
Names  gained  by  conquest  in  the  Gallic  war?"  —Drydei i. 

Impudicity.  (impu-dU'i-te,)  n.  [From  Lat.  impu- 
dicus,  immodest.]  Immodesty:  shamelessness. 

Impugn.  (im-pun',)  v.  a.  [Fr.  impugner ;  Lat.  im- 
pugno  —  in,  and  pugno,  to  fight.  See  Pugnacious.]  To 
oppose;  to  attack  or  assail  bywords  or  arguments; 
to  contradict ;  to  rebut ;  to  gainsay ;  to  challenge  con¬ 
troversially  ;  as,  to  impugn  another  person’s  testimony. 

Impiigrn'able,  a.  Susceptible  of  being  impugned. 

Impu;fn'er,  n.  One  who  impugns,  gainsays,  or  con¬ 
tradicts. 

Inipii^'ii'inenl,  n.  Act  of  impugning  or  assailing. 

Impulse,  n.  [Lat.  impulsus.]  (Physics.)  The  force 


of  one  body  communicated  to  another  in  a  continuance 
of  motion  after  the  force  has  been  withdrawn.  When 
a  body  rolls  down  a  gently-inclined  plane,  it  is  possible 
to  see  the  gradual  changes  in  its  velocity,  and  it  is  ap¬ 
parent  that  between  the  instants  at  which  the  body  lias 
two  different  velocities  it  takes  in  all  intermediate  ve¬ 
locity,  or  that  the  change  of  velocity  is  perfectly  grad¬ 
ual.  But  when  a  body  is  violently  struck,  as  in  the 
case  of  a  ball  by  a  cricket-bat,  no  gradations  of  velocity 
are  seen  ;  but  the  ball  appears  to  change  from  a  point 
of  rest,  as  it  were,  to  a  state  of  rapid  motion,  without 
passing  through  any  of  the  intermediate  states,  in 
this  case  it  is  said  to  receive  an  impulse,  which  may, 
therefore,  be  said  to  be  any  cause  by  which  velocity  is 
communicated  suddenly  and  without  gradations. 

— Influence  acting  on  the  mind  ;  motive ;  impression  ;  sup¬ 
posed  supernatural  influence  on  the  mind. 

“  These  were  my  natural  impulses  tor  the  undertaking."  —  Dryden. 

Impulsion,  n.  [Fr.;  Lat.  impulsion]  Act  of  impel¬ 
ling,  or  of  striking,  or  of  driving  against ;  act  of  urging 
forward ;  sudden  or  momentary  action  of  a  body  in  mo¬ 
tion  upon  another  body;  as,  “ impulsion  of  the  air.” 
(Bacon.)  —  Influence  operating  suddenly  on  the  mind, 
whether  from  external  or  internal  causes  ;  impulse. 

”  Thou  didst  plead  divine  impulsion  prompting."  —  Milton. 

I  ill  pu  I  sive,  a.  [Fr.  impulsif. ]  Having  the  power 
of  driving,  urging,  or  impelling ;  moving;  impellent. — 
Governed  or  actuated  by  impulse ;  as,  an  impulsive 
person. 

(Mech.)  Moving  momentarily;  not  continuous;  — 
applied  to  forces. 

— n.  Impulse :  impelling  cause  ;  impulsive  agency. 

ImpuLsively,  adv.  By  impulse;  with  force. 

Impul'siveness,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  im¬ 
pulsive. 

Iinpunc'tate.  a.  Not  dotted  or  punctate. 

Impunct'ual,  a.  Notpunctual;  after  theappointed 
time,  (r.) 

■  mpunotiial'ity.  n.  Want  of  punctuality,  (r.) 

Impu'iiity,  n.  [Fr.  iinpunite ;  Lat.  impunitas  —  in, 

and  poma,  punishment.  See  Punish.]  Safety,  security, 
or  freedom  from  punishment  or  penalty.  —  Freedom  or 
exemption  from  injury. 

I  ill  (Ml  re  ,  a.  [Fr.  impur ;  Lat.  impurus  —  in,  and 
purus,  pure.  See  Pure.]  Not  pure;  foul ;  feculent;  im¬ 
pregnated  with  extraneous  or  deleterious  matter;  tinc¬ 
tured  ;  as,  impure  water.  —  Defiled  by  sin ;  stained  with 
guilt:  unholy; — applied  to  persons.  —  Uusanctified  ; 
unhallowed;  unholy; — applied  to  tilings. 

“  Hypocrites  austerely  talk,  condemning  as  impure  what  God 
has  made  pure."  —  Milton. 

— Lewd;  unchaste;  unclean;  as,  impure  practices. — Ob¬ 
scene;  as,  impure  thoughts. 

(Script.)  Without  purification,  according  to  the  Mosaic 
law ;  unclean. 

Impure'ly,  adv.  In  an  impure  manner;  with  stain 
or  uncleanuess. 

I  m  pureness.  Impu  rity,  n.  [Fr.  impuritC;  Lat. 
impuritas .]  Want  of  purity;  uncleanness:  louliie-s; 
feculence;  obscenity;  defilement;  pollution.  —  That 
which  is  impure ;  any  foul  matter  ;  —  hence,  lewdness  : 
unchastity.  —  Admixture  of  an  extraneous  or  foreign 
mixture  in  anything;  feculent  ingredients  ;  as,  impuri¬ 
ties  of  the  blood. 

(Script.)  Lack  of  purity  according  to  tho  Mosaic  law  ; 
defilement;  uncleanness. 

Im|>in*'f>Ie,  v.  a.  Same  as  Km  purple,  q.  v. 

■  mputabi  I'ity,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  imputa¬ 
ble  or  chargeable. 

Imputable.  a.  [Fr.]  That  may  be  imputed  or  charged 
to  a  person  ;  that  may  be  ascribed  to,  or  set  to  the  ac¬ 
count  of  another  ;  chargeable  ;  as,  his  errors  were  im¬ 
putable  to  want  of  reflection. — Accusabie;  chargeable 
with  a  fault,  (r.) 

Imput'ableness,  n.  Imputability ;  state  or  quality 
of  being  imputable. 

”  ’Tis  necessary  to  the  imputableness  of  an  action  that  it  he 
avoidable." — Norris. 

Imputation,  n.  [Fr. :  Lat.  imputatio.  See  Impute  ] 
Act  of  imputing  or  charging:  attribution,  as  of  crimes, 
faults,  or  errors ;  also,  that  which  is  charged  or  imputed. 
—  Censure;  reproach  ;  charge  or  attribution  of  evil. 

(Theol.)  The  charging  of  something  to  the  account 
of  one  which  belongs  to  another ;  or,  the  attributing 
any  matter,  quality,  or  character,  whether  good  or  evil, 
to  any  person  as  his  own. 

Impu  tative,  a.  That  may  be  imputed. 

Impii'tatively.  adv.  By  imputation. 

Impute',  v.  a.  [Lat.  imputo —  in,  and  pUtn,  to  clean,  to 
clear  up,  to  hold  a  reckoning.  SeeCoMPUTE.]  Tocharge; 
to  attribute ;  to  set  to  the  account  of:  to  ascribe. 

(Theol.)  To  reckon  to  one  what  does  not  belong  to 
him. 

“  It  was  imputed  to  him  for  righteousness."  —  Rom.  iv.  22. 

— To  ascribe  to  one  as  the  author,  producer,  or  possessor 
of;  —  commonly  applied  in  a  bad  sense. 

”  I  have  read  a  book,  imputed  to  Lord  Bathurst,  called  a  disser¬ 
tation  on  parties."  —  Swift. 

—To  regard;  to  reckon  ;  to  take  account  of.  (r.) 

Imput'er.  n.  One  who  imputes,  attributes,  or  charges. 

Imputres'eible,  a.  [Fr.]  Impervious  to  corruption 
or  putrescence. 

Iu*.  A  prefix  from  the  Lat.  in,  not.  used  commonly  in 
composition  in  a  negative  or  privative  sense,  like  the 
English  un  •  as,  active  denotes  that  which  acts,  inactive 
which  does  not  act.  In  before  r  takes  the  form  of  ir,  as 
in  irregular,  irrelevant  ;  before  l,  it  is  converted  into  it, 
as  in  illumine ;  and  before  a  labial  into  im,  as  in  impene¬ 
trable. 

Iu,  prep.  [A.  S.,  Ger.,  and  Goth,  in;  Lat.  in;  Gr.  en; 


W.  yn ;  Armor,  enn.  The  Lat.  in,  in  composition,  some¬ 
times  represents  the  Sansk.  negative  participle  a  or  an, 
Ger.  un.]  Noting  the  place  where  anything  is  present, 
or  the  state  present  at  any  time;  within;  inside  of;  sur¬ 
rounded  by;  —  nsed  in  opposition  to  out  of  or  from ;  as, 
in  the  city,  in  health,  in  doors. 

“  However  it  be  in  knowledge,  I  may  truly  say  it  is  of  no  use 
all  in  probabilities."  —  Locke. 

— Noting  time,  power,  proportion;  in  the  midst  of;  on 
account  of;  in  possession  of;  by  means  of;  through ;  ac¬ 
cording  to ;  as,  it  is  not  in  his  nature  to  commit  so  base 
au  act,  it  is  not  in  my  power  to  assist  you.  —  Noting 
entrance  into  a  new  condition  of  life  or  sphere  of  ac¬ 
tion  ;  —  used  for  into  ;  as,  he  has  started  in  business  on 
his  own  account. 

In  blank.  (Law.)  With  the  name  of  the  indorser 
only;  said  of  a  noteof  hand,  cheque,  or  bill  of  exchange. 

In  that,  because;  for  the  cause  or  reason  that. 

“  He  cannot  brook  disgrace  well  ...  in  that  it  is  a  thing  of  his 
own  search. "  —  Shake. 

In  the  name  of,  by  authority  of;  on  the  part  of;  in 
behalf  of;  as,  it  was  done  in  the  name  of  the  king;  — 
used  in  invocations,  protestations,  and  the  like. —  To  be 
in  with,  to  keep  in  with,  to  be  on  good  terms  with ;  to 
enjoy  and  retain  the  favor  of;  to  be  on  a  footing  of 
friendship  or  intimacy  with;  as,  lie  keeps  in  with  the 
government.  (Used  colloquially.)  Also,  to  be  close  to 
or  in  the  vicinity  of;  as,  the  ship  kept  in  with  the  land. 

Note.  —  In  is  very  frequently  substituted  for  into, 
and  unaccompanied  with  its  proper  noun  ;  as,  come  in, 
that  is,  into  t lie  house;  the  Radicals  have  got  in.  that 
is,  into  power;  my  ship  has  come  in,  or,  in  other 
words,  into  port. 

Iu,  adv.  Within;  not  out;  close;  near;  inside:  as,  a 
ship’s  sails  are  in,  that  is,  they  are  furled  and  not  in 
present  use. 

Iu,  n.  One  in  possession  of  official  duty;  —  opposed  to 
out. -  A  nook,  corner,  or  winding  turn;  a  re-entrant 
angle;  —  generally  in  the  plural;  as,  the  ins  and  outs  of 
a  garden. 

Inability,  n.  Want  of  ability,  force,  strength,  of 
power,  whether  physical,  mental,  or  moral ;  want  of  ad¬ 
equate  means ;  impotence;  incapacity;  incompetence. 

Inab'stinenve,  n.  Want  of  power  to  abstain  ;  in¬ 
temperance  of  appetite;  sensual  indulgence. 

“  Thai  may'st  know  what  misery  the  inabstinence  of  Eve  shall 
buag  onmau." — Milton. 

I  nabst  raot  ed.  a.  Not  abstracted. 

I  nubiisi  vely,  adv.  Without  abuse. 

Inaccessibility,  Inacccs'siblcness,  n.  State 

or  quality  of  being  inaccessible  or  not  to  be  reached. 

Inaccessible,  a.  [I..  Lat.  inaccessibilis  —  in,  and  ac¬ 
cessions,  accessible.]  Not  accessible;  unapproachable; 
not  to  be  reached;  not  to  be  obtained;  forbidding  ac¬ 
cess ;  us.  un  inaccessible  position  in  society,  an  inacces¬ 
sible  mountain. 

Inacces'sibiy,  adv.  In  an  inaccessible  manner;  so 
as  not  to  lie  approached. 

inarnird  anl.  a.  Without  accordance. 

Inae'curaey.  n.  Want  of  accuracy  or  exactness  ;  mis¬ 
take;  fault;  defect;  blunder;  error;  as,  a  verbal  inac¬ 
curacy. 

Inac  curate,  a.  Not  accurate;  not  exact  or  correct ; 
faulty;  erroneous;  not  according  to  truth  or  fact;  as, 
an  inaccurate  account. 

Inac'ciiratcly,  a.  Not  according  to  truth;  incor¬ 
rectly;  erroneously. 

Inacquaint'ance,  n.  Unacquaintance. 

Inaequies'eent,  a.  Not  acquiescing;  not  agreeing. 

Inaction.  n.  [Fr.]  Want  of  action;  forbearance  of 
labor  or  exertion:  rest;  idleness:  cessation  from  motion. 

Inactive,  a.  [Fr.  inactif  and  inactive .]  Inert;  not 
active;  having  no  power  to  move,  as  matter.  —  Indis¬ 
posed  to  effort:  not  diligent,  active,  busy,  or  industri¬ 
ous  ;  as,  an  inactive  army. 

(C’hem.)  Deficient  in  active  properties  ;  inert. 

Inac'tively.  adv.  In  an  inactive  manner;  inertly; 
sluggishly;  idly. 

Inactivity,  n.  [Fr.  inactivity.]  Want  of  activity; 
inertness;  as,  the  inactivity  of  matter.  —  Idleness,  or 
habitual  sluggishness;  want  of  action  or  exertion  ;  in¬ 
disposition  to  effort:  lack  of  energy. 

Inadapta'tion,  n.  State  or  quality  of  not  being 
adapted  or  fitted. 

lnad'equaey.  n.  Quality  of  being  inadequate,  une¬ 
qual,  or  insufficient  for  a  purpose;  inequality;  incom¬ 
pleteness  ;  defectiveness ;  as,  inadequacy  of  means.  — 
Improper  or  injurious  drawback  or  defect;  as,  inade¬ 
quacy  of  electoral  representation. 

Inad  equate,  a.  [Lat.  in,  ad,  and  uq  unfits — crquo.  to 
make  level.  See  Adequate.]  Not  adequate  or  equal  to 

I  the  purpose;  not  sufficient  to  effect  the  object;  incom¬ 
petent:  unequal;  disproportionate;  not  just  or  indue 
proportion;  partial;  incomplete;  defective;  as,  an  in¬ 
adequate  income. 

Inadequately,  adv.  In  an  inadequate  manner;  not 
fully,  sufficiently,  or  completely. 

Inad'equateness,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  in¬ 
adequate;  inadequacy;  insufficiency;  incompleteness.  1 

Iuadlie'rcut,  a.  Not  adhering. 

(Hot.)  Free;  detached  from  the  other  organs. 

I ■■  adhesion,  (in-ad-he'zhun,)  n.  Want  of  adhesion  : 
state  or  quality  of  not  adhering  or  attaching. 

Inadmissibil'ity,  n.  Quality  of  being  inadmissible.  ! 
or  not  proper  to  lie  received;  as,  the  inadmissibility  of 
a  plea  in  court. 

Inadmissible,  a.  Not  admissible;  not  proper  to  In- 
admitted,  allowed,  or  received ;  as,  inadmissible  evidence. 

Inadmis'sibly,  adv.  In  a  manner  to  forbid  ad  mis- 1 
sion. 

luadver’tettve,  Inadver'tency,  n.  [Fr.  inad- 
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vertenc «.]  Want  of  advertence;  a  not  turning  the  mind 
to;  inattention;  negligence;  heedlessness;  oversight; 
as,  the  misfortune  happened  through  inadvertency.  — 
Effect  of  inattention  or  carelessness;  any  error,  over- 
sight,  mistake,  or  fault  caused  by  negligence  of  atten¬ 
tion  or  want  of  thought. 

Inadvertent,  a.  [Lat.  in,  and  advertens —  adverto, 
to  turn  to,  to  advert.  See  Advert.]  Not  advertent: 
not  turning  the  mind  to;  heedless;  careless;  negligent. 
Inad ver'tently,  adv.  Heedlessly;  carelessly;  from 
want  of  attention ;  negligently;  inconsiderately. 
Inadver'tisement.  n.  Inadvertence;  negligence.(R.) 
Inaflfabil'ity,  n.  Lack  of  affability ;  reservedness  in 
social  intercourse;  reticence  in  conversation;  stiffness 
of  demeanor. 

Inafleota'tion,  n.  Freedom  from  affectation  in 
speech  or  manner. 

11'iiagplt,  a  parish  of  Ireland,  in  prow  Munster,  co.  Cork. 
Inag-ua.  ( e-tid'gwa ,)  or  Hexeagca,  (Great,)  an  island  in 
the  IV.  Indies,  the  largest  and  most  S.  of  the  Bahama 
Group,  Lat.  (N.E.  point)  21°  18'  N.,  Lon.  73°  40' W. ;  i 
area,  about  1,000  sq.  m.  Chief  town,  Mortimer.  —  (Lit¬ 
tle,)  about  12  m.  N.  of  the  above ;  area,  about  75  sq.  m. 
Inalienabil  ity,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  in¬ 
alienable. 

Inalienable,  (in-dl’yan-a-bl,)  a.  [Fr.]  Unalienable; 
incapable  of  being  lawfully  transferred  from  one  per¬ 
son  to  another.  —  Public  highways,  rivers,  &c.,  are  in¬ 
alienable. 

Inal'ienableness,  n.  Inalienability;  state  of  being 
inalienable. 

Inal'ienably,  adv.  In  a  manner  which  prevents 
alienation  ;  as,  a  charter  inalienably  granted. 
Inalterabil  ity,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  in¬ 
alterable,  fixed,  or  unchangeable. 

Inamora  ta.  Inaniora'to.  n.  [It.  innamorata, 
from  innamorare,  to  enamor,  to  inspire  with  love.]  An 
enamored  person  ;  a  lover. 

In-aml-in,  n.  (Games.)  A  game  at  dice  formerly 
played. 

— a.  Raised  from  the  same  stock  or  parentage;  —  said  of 
animals  :  as,  a  race-horse  bred  in-and-in. — See  Breeding. 
Inane,  t in-dn',)a .  [ Lat.  inanis,  from  Gr.  into,  to  empty.] 
Empty;  void;  without  definite  comprehension;  dull; 
stupid;  blockish  ;  as,  an  inane  talker. 

■ — n.  Vacuity  ;  that  which  is  void  or  empty  ;  infinite  space. 
“  The  great  inane  beyond  the  confines  of  the  world."  —  Locke. 


Inanil'o<iiient,  Inanil'oquotiH.a.  [Lat. inanis, 
empty,  and  lor/ui,  to  speak.]  Loquacious;  garrulous; 
exceedingly  and  turgidly  talkative.  (R  ) 

1  nan'iinate,  a.  [Lat.  inanimatus  —  in,  and  animatus, 

I  animated.  See  Animation.]  Lifeless;  dead;  destitute 
of  animation  or  life;  inert;  inactive;  dull;  soulless; 
spiritless :  as,  inanimate  bodies. 

Inan'iinated,  a.  Wanting  life  or  animation;  spirit¬ 
less  ;  dull ;  as,  an  inanimated  conversation. 
Iimn'lmatenestt,  n.  State  or  condition  of  being 
I  inanimate. 

Ilnaninia'tion,  n.  Want  of  animation;  lifelessness; 
torpidity;  listlessness;  dulness.  —  Animation;  infu¬ 
sion  of  life,  spirit,  or  vigor. 

■  “  The  inanimation  of  Christ  living  and  breathing  within  us." 

Bishop  Hall. 

I  Inanition,  (in-an-ish'un,)  n.  [Fr. :  L.  Lat.  inanitin.] 
Emptiness;  vacuity;  want  of  fulness;  emptiness  for 
want  of  food;  exhaustion,  &c. 

"  Feeble  from  inanition ,  inert  from  weariness.”  —  Landor. 


Inan'ity,  n.  [Lat.  itianitas.]  Emptiness;  void  space; 
vacuity  ;  inanition. —  Mental  deficiency  ;  senselessness  ; 
frivolity;  absence  of  definite  object. 

In  an'tis.  [Lat.j  (Arch.)  See  Anta. 

Inap'athy.  n.  Sensibility;  quickness;  liveliness:  — 
in  contradistinction  to  apathy. 

Inappeal'able,  a.  Not  allowing  or  admitting  of  ap¬ 
peal. 

Inappeas'able,  a.  Unappeasable;  that  may  not  be 
appeased. 

Inappellabil'ity,  n.  Incapability  of  being  appealed 
from. 

Inap'petonee,  Inap'pelency,  n.  [It.  inappe- 1 
tenza.  |  Want  of  appetence,  or  disposition  to  seek  and 
relish  food.  —  Lack  of  natural  carnal  desire  or  inclina¬ 
tion. 

Inapplicability,  n.  State  or  quality  of  not  being 
applicable;  unfitness;  unsuitableness. 

Inapplicable,  a.  [to  and  applicable.]  Not  appli¬ 
cable;  that  cannot  be  applied  ;  not  fitted  or  suitable  to 
the  purpose  ;  unsuitable  ;  unadapted  ;  inappropriate ; 
inapposite;  as,  the  plea  is  inapplicable  to  the  facts 
elicited. 

Inap'plicableness,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being 
inapplicable. 

Inap'plicably,  adv.  In  an  inapplicable  manner: 
unsuitably. 

Inapplica'tion.  n.  Want  of  application ;  deficiency 
of  attention  or  assiduity ;  negligence;  indolence;  neg¬ 
lect  of  active  pursuits. 

Inapposite,  (in-ap'po-zit,)  a.  Not  apposite;  not  fit 
or  suitable;  not  pertinent;  inappropriate;  as,  an  in¬ 
apposite  simile. 

Inap'positely,  adv.  In  a  manner  not  apposite  or! 
pertinent ;  inappropriately. 

Inappreciable,  (-pre'shi-a-bl,)  a.  Not  to  be  appre¬ 
ciated  ;  that  cannot  be  duly  valued ;  that  cannot  be  esti¬ 
mated. 

I  ■■appreciation,  n.  Want  of  appreciation  or  esti¬ 
mation. 

Inapprehensible,  a.  [Lat .  inapprehensibilis.]  Notj 
apprehensible;  not  to  be  understood. 

IuHpprehen'sion,  n.  Lack  of  apprehension. 


Inapprelien'sive,  a.  Not  apprehensive. 

Inapproach  able,  a.  Not  approachable;  without 
accessibility. 

Inapproach'ably,  adv.  In  a  manner  not  admitting 
of  access  or  approach. 

Inappro'priate.  a.  [to  and  appropriate.]  Not  ap¬ 
propriate;  unsuited;  not  proper;  not  belonging  to; 
not  becoming  ;  as,  an  inappropriate  remark. 

Inappropriately,  adv.  Not  appropriately;  un¬ 
suitably. 

Inappro'priateness,  n.  Want  of  appropriateness 
or  suitableness. 

Inapt',  a.  [Fr.  tnapfe.J  Unapt;  unfit;  unsuitable;  in¬ 
appropriate. 

Inap'titnde,  v.  Want  of  aptitude;  unfitness;  un¬ 
suitableness  ;  inappropriateness. 

Inapt'ly,  adv.  Unsuitably;  inappropriately;  unfitly. 

Inapt'ness,  n.  Inaptitude;  want  of  fitness  or  suit¬ 
ability. 

Inar'able,  a.  Not  arable;  not  fitted  for  purposes  of 
tillage. 

Inarch',  v.  a.  To  graft  by  uniting  to  a  parent  stock, 
without  separation  ;  as,  to  inarch  the  scion  of  a  tree. 

Inarch'ing,  n.  (Horticulture.)  A  grafting  by  ap¬ 
proach,  that  is  to  say,  the  uniting  a  scion  to  a  stock  with¬ 
out  severing  its  connection  with  the  parent  until  it  lias 
become  united  to  the  stock  ;  the  branches  being  brought 
together  in  an  arching  manner.  I.  is  practised  in  cases 
in  which  the  ordinary  modes  of  grafting  are  not  found 
readily  to  succeed,  as  with  camellias.  The  stocks  to  be 
grafted  upon  are  planted,  or  placed  in  pots,  around  the 
plant  from  which  the  grafts  are  to  be  taken.  Four  or  5 
months  are  generally  sufficient  to  complete  the  union, 
but  sometimes  even  two  years  are  necessary.  When  the 
union  is  complete,  the  scion  is  separated  by  a  sloping] 
cut  from  its  parent  plant.  Care  must  always  be  taken ! 
that  the  parts  to  be  joined  together  be  cut  so  as  to  fit  j 
one  another  pretty  exactly,  and  they  are  then  firmly 
tied  together,  and  so  covered  that  neither  air  nor  water 
may  penetrate.  It  is  desirable  that  they  be  branches 
of  nearly  the  same  thickness.  They  should  be  cut  al¬ 
most  down  to  the  pith,  but  the  pith  must  not  be  injured. 
/.  is  performed  in  spring,  after  the  sap  has  begun  to  cir¬ 
culate.  The  accompanying  figure  illustrates  several 
ways  of  1.  For  example,  two  branches  of  a  tree,  a, 


may  be  bent  so  as  to  meet  and  strike  upon  a  wound ! 
in  the  main  stem,  by  which  a  gap  will  be  filled  up;  one] 
growing  tree,  b,  either  from  the  ground  or  a  pot,  may] 
be  led  to  unite  with  another;  or  several  suckers,  c,  may 
be  led  from  the  ground  archwise  to  strike  upon  a  point 
in  the  stem,  thus  bringing  fresh  air  to  the  productive 
part  of  the  tree.  By  means  such  as  these,  quickset- 
hedges  are  sometimes  thickened  like  a  net-work,  so  as 
greatly  to  improve  their  appearance  and  protective 
qualities. 

Inarticulate,  a.  [ In.  and  articulate.]  Not  artic¬ 
ulated;  not  uttered  with  distinct  and  proper  junction 
of  the  organs  of  speech ;  not  marked  by  distinctive 
syllabic  sounds  ;  disjointed  in  speech  ;  not  accordant 
with  the  natural  voice  of  the  human  tongue. 

"  Solemn  music  wliich  is  inarticulate  poesy.  —  Dryden. 

— Destitute  of  the  power  of  articulation.  (R.) 

(Zool .)  Not  jointed  or  articulated  ;  inarticulated. 

Inart  ic'ulatcil,  a.  (Zool.)  Inarticulate;  not  jointed. 

Inartic'u lately,  adv.  Indistinctly;  without  distinct 
or  jointed  utterance. 

Inartic'ulateneKS,  n.  Wantof  distinct  articulation; 
confusion  of  utterance. 

Inarticula'tion.  n.  Indistinctness  of  sounds  in 
speaking. 

In  artic'ulo  mortis.  [Lat ,  at  the  point  of  death.] 
(Scot.  Law.)  A  phrase  used  to  denote  a  deed  executed 
on  a  death-bed.  As  a  general  rule,  such  a  deed,  oper¬ 
ating  as  a  will,  may  be  set  aside  by  the  heir-at-law. 

Inartificial,  (in-dr-ti-fish'al,)  a.  Not  artificial:  not 
performed  by  art  ;  formed  without  art;  simple;  artless: 
natural.  —  Characterized  by  natural  and  simple  in¬ 
fluences  or  effects  ;  as,  “  inartificial  gratitude.”  Evelyn. 

Inartiti'cially,  adv.  Without  art;  contrary  to  the 
rules  of  art :  in  a  simple,  artless,  or  natural  manner. 

Inari iii'cialness,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  natu¬ 
ral  or  inartificial. 

I nasin ill'll  .  adv.  [In,  as,  and  much.]  Seeing  that: 
this  being  a  fact:  since;  for  as  much; — preceding  as. 
as.  inasmuch  as  you  have  repented,  you  are  forgiven. 

Inattcn  (ion,  n.  Want  of  attention  ;  not  having  the 


mind  fixed  steadily  on  one  object;  neglect;  heedless¬ 
ness;  carelessness. 

“  Old  (lays)  the  mind  with  inattention  hears." — Pope. 

Inatten'tive,  a.  Not  attentive;  not  fixing  the  mind 
on  an  object;  careless;  heedless;  regardless;  thought¬ 
less;  negligent;  as,  an  inattentive  listener. 

Inatten'tively,  adv.  Without  attention  ;  carelessly; 
heedlessly;  negligently;  indifferently. 

Inatten'tiveness,  n.  State  of  being  inattentive  ;  in- 

I  attention. 

Inaudibility.  Inau'dibleness,  n.  State  or 
quality  of  being  inaudible. 

Inau  dible,  a.  Not  audible:  that  cannot  be  heard  ;  as, 
an  inaudible  voice.  —  Noiseless ;  silent ;  moving  without 
sound. 

“  Th'  inaudible  and  noiseless  foot  of  time.”  —  Shake. 

Inau’dibly,  adv.  In  a  manner  not  to  be  heard :  noise¬ 
lessly. 

Inau'g'ural,  a.  [Lat.  in.  and  augur alis.  See  Augur.] 
Pertaining  to  an  inauguration;  made  or  pronounced  at  an 
inauguration ;  as.  an  inaugural  speech,  an  inaugural  ode. 

— n.  An  inaugural  address.  (U.  States.) 

Inan'gurate,  r.a.  [Lat.  in  augur o,  inauguraius.]  To 
induct  into  an  office  with  solemnity,  or  appropriate 
ceremonies  ;  to  invest  with  an  office  in  a  formal  man¬ 
ner  ;  to  install  in  a  public  or  official  position;  as.  to  in¬ 
augurate  the  President  of  the  United  States.  —  To  start 
in  motion;  to  open  ;  to  cause  to  begin  ;  to  set  in  action 
or  progress;  as,  to  inaugurate  a  new  political  system, 
to  inaugurate  a  new  sty  le  of  dress,  to  inaugurate  a  pub¬ 
lic  exhibition. 

— a.  Inducted  into  office. 

I  n  augai  ration,  (in-awg-u-rai'shun,)  n.  [Lat.  inau¬ 
gurate,  a  beginning.]  A  word  borrowed  from  the  cer¬ 
emonies  used  by  the  Romans  when  they  were  received 
into  the  College  of  Augurs,  and  applied  to  the  act  of  in¬ 
ducting  into  office  with  ceremony.  Kings  and  emperors 
are  inaugurated  by  coronation,  prelates  by  consecration ; 
and  the  heads  of  colleges  and  other  important  offices  by 
such  ceremonies  and  forms  as  give  weight  and  authority 
to  the  transaction.— Formal  opening  or  beginning  of  any 
course  of  action,  or  popular  movement,  or  public  build¬ 
ing,  and  the  like;  as,  the  inauguration  of  imperialism. 

Inau'gurator,  n.  One  who,  or  that  which,  inau¬ 
gurates. 

Inau'guratory,  a.  Relating  or  pertaining  to  inau¬ 
guration;  appropriate  to  induction  into  public  honors  or 
place ;  as,  mauguratory  ceremonies. 

I  nail  rate.  v.  a.  [Lat.  inaurare,  from  prefix  in,  and 
entrant.  gold.]  To  gild;  to  cover  or  ornament  with  gold. 

— a.  (Zool.)  Applied  to  striae  or  other  impressed  parts 
having  a  metallic  splendor. 

Inaura'tion,  n.  [Fr.J  Act  or  process  of  gilding,  or 
coating  with  gold. 

Inauspicious,  (in-auis-pish'us.)  a.  Ill  omened;  not 
auspicious;  unfavorable;  unlucky;  unfortunate;  evil; 
foreshadowing  ill ;  ns,  an  inauspicious  event. 

“  With  inauspicious  love  a  wretched  swain 

Pursued  the  fairest  nymph  of  all  the  plain."  —  Dryden. 

Inauspi'ciously,  adv.  With  ill  omens:  unfortu¬ 
nately  ;  unfavorably  ;  in  an  inauspicious  manner. 

Inauspi'ciousncss,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  in¬ 
auspicious;  unfavorableness;  unluckiness. 

Inbeaniing',  n.  Entrance  of  a  beam  of  light. 

Inbeing,  n.  Inherence;  inseparableness;  innate  ex¬ 
istence. 

In’board,  a.  Stowed  or  conveyed  in  a  ship’s  hold;  as, 
inboard  ballast. 

In ’board,  adv.  On  board  of  a  vessel ;  within  or  below 
decks. 

In'bond-stone.  n.  (Arch.)  A  header,  or  stone  placed 
lengthwise  across  a  wall. 

In'born,  a.  Born  in  or  with;  innate;  inherent; 
natural. 

“  Thy  inborn  worth  her  conscious  eyes  shall  see  '  —  Dryden. 

Inbreak'ing,  a.  Aggressive;  breaking  into. 

— n.  Act  of  breaking  in  ;  invasion ;  inroad  :  aggression. 

Inbreathe',  v.  a.  To  infuse  by  respiration. 

Inbred’,  a.  Bred  within;  inherent;  native;  innate; 
generated  naturally ;  as,  inbred  politeness. 

1  My  inbred  enemy  forth  issued."  — Milton. 

Inbreed’,  r.  a.  To  germinate  or  generate  within;  t» 
make  inherent. 

Inblirn'ing,  a.  Burning  strongly  within;  as,  “•in- 
burning  wrath.” — Spenser. 

Inbiirnt',  a.  Burning  or  raging  within. 

Inblirst'.  a.  A  bursting  inwardly. 

Inca,  (in' ha,)  a  Peruvian  or  rather  Quichua  title,  sig¬ 
nifying  chief,  applied  to  the  imperial  head  of  the  Peru¬ 
vian  empire,  and  also  to  the  governing  caste  or  race 
from  which  he  sprung,  and  which  had  a  prescriptive 
right  to  the  highest  sacerdotal  and  civil  dignities  of  the 
empire.  The  empire  of  the  Incas,  founded,  according  to 
tradition,  in  the  11th  century,  by  the  celebrated  Manes 
Capac,  extended  over  the  table-land  of  the  Andes,  from. 
Pasto  to  the  neighborhood  of  Chili,  as  well  as  the  low 
lands  on  the  coast.  It  was  destroyed  by  the  Spaniards 
under  Pizarro  and  Almagro.  The  authority  ot  the 
ruling  Inca  was  absolute :  his  will  was  the  supreme  law. 
Considered  as  the  son  of  the  sun,  and  descendant  in 
right  line  from  Manco  Capac,  he  was  also  the  high-priest 
and  oracle  of  religion ;  his  body  after  death  was  the  ob¬ 
ject  of  divine  honors.  The  blood  royal  of  the  Incas  is 
preserved,  or  believed  to  be  so,  among  Indians  ot  the 
present  day,  and  Tupac  Amaru,  who  carried  on  a  long 
and  nearly  successful  insurrection  against  Spain  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  last  century,  professed  to  be  descended 
from  them.  See  Peru. 

In'ca.  a  town  of  the  island  of  Majorca,  standing  on  a  low 
hill,  17  m.  from  Palma. 
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In'ca.  n.  ( Zoill .) 

Scarabseidse,  by 
many  authors 
placed  among 
the  Goliath- 
beetles,  but 
whose  situation 
in  the  system, 
according  to 
m  o  r  e  modern 
views,  is  nearer 
Trichius.  They 
are  natives  of 
South  America. 

The  Inca  We- 
beri  (Fig.  1371) 
is  of  a  violet 
black;  the 
thorax  edged 
with  w  h  i  te; 
three-b  a  n  d  ed, 
the  outer  bands 
connected  with 
the  white  edge 
of  the  thorax ;  the  elytra  have  a  reddish  tinge,  spotted 
with  small  palish  marks. 

Incage,  (-Ad/,)  v.  a.  Same  as  Encage,  q.  v. 

Incaf'culable,  a.  [Fr.j  Beyond  calculation;  that 
cannot  be  computed  or  estimated ;  as,  the  incalculable 
blessings  of  liberty. 

IncalVtilableness,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  be¬ 
yond  calculation  or  measure. 

Incal'culahly,  a.  In  an  incalculable  manner. 

Incales'eeiice,  Incales'cency,  n.  Calefaction ; 
incipient  heat. 

Inoales'cent,  a.  [From  Lat.  incalescere,  to  become 
hot.]  Growing  warmth  ;  increasing  in  heat. 

Incaiiiera'tion.  n.  [From  Lat.  ire,  and  camera,  cham¬ 
ber.]  Act  or  formula  of  annexing  lands,  fiscal  rights, 
&c,  to  the  Pope’s  territorial  sovereignty. 

Incaiicles'cence,  n.  [Lat.  incandescens .]  The  lumi¬ 
nous  glow  given  by  a  substance  when  intensely  ignited. 
Ignition  and  incandescence  are  properties  belonging 
to  some  bodies,  by  which  they  give  out  light  when  raised 
to  certain  high  temperatures,  the  quantity  of  light  in¬ 
creasing  with  the  temperature.  The  light  at  first  is  of  a 
dull  red,  then  bright,  and  indicating  what  is  called 
cherry-red,  heat;  it  becomes  orange-colored  or  yellow 
at  a  higher  temperature;  and,  lastly,  a  white  heat,  when 
the  light  becomes  painful  to  the  eye.  The  degree  at 
which  incandescence  begins  to  be  visible  in  the  dark 
was  placed  by  Sir  Humphry  Davy’s  experiments  at 
810°  Fahr. ;  but  a  dull  red  heat,  visible  at  daylight,  is 
probably  about  1,000° ;  a  cherry-red  heat,  1,'200° ;  an 
orange-heat,  1,700°  ;  and  a  white-heat,  3,000°.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  Daniell’s  pyrometer,  the  high  white-heat  of  a  good 
wind-furnace  is  3,300°. 

Incandes'cent,  a.  White  with  heat. 

Inra'mtiis,  a.  [From  Lat.  in,  and  canus,  hoary.]  ( Bot .) 
Having  pubescent  hoariness. 

Incaiita'tion,  n.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  incantatio,  from  in- 
canto —  in,  and  canto,  to  sing,  to  chant.  See  Enchant.] 
The  act  of  enchanting;  enchantment ;  act  of  performing 
certain  occult  ceremonies,  and  uttering  mysterious  for¬ 
mulae,  for  the  purpose  of  raising  spirits,  and  for  other 
tricks  of  diablerie.  —  See  Magic. 

Iiican'tatory,  a.  Dealing  in  incantations ;  magical; 
as,  “  incantatory  impostors.”  —  Sir  T.  Browne. 

Inc*an't«m,>v.  a.  To  unite  to  a  canton  or  separate 
community  ;  to  form  into  a  canton. 

Incapability.  n.  Quality  of  being  incapable;  natu¬ 
ral  incapacity,  or  want  of  power. 

(Law.)  Want  of  legal  qualifications  or  of  legal  power ; 
incapacity. 

Inca  pable,  a.  [Fr.]  Wanting  sufficient  capacity  or 
largeness;  not  having  room  enough  to  contain  or  hold; 
preceding  of;  as,  a  quart  measure  is  incapable  of  hold¬ 
ing  more  than  two  pints.  —  Wanting  natural  power 
or  capacity  to  learn,  know,  understand, or  comprehend  ; 
mentally  incompetent  or  insufficient;  as,  an  incapable 
general.  —  Not  in  a  state  to  receive  or  support ;  not  sus¬ 
ceptible  of. 

“  Wilmot . . .  thought  himself  incapable  of  reparation." — Clarendon. 

— Lacking  or  deficient  in  physical  power  to  produce  certain 
results  or  effects;  as,  a  man  incapable  of  severe  fatigue. 

■ —  Wanting  moral  power  or  disposition  ;  as,  incapable  of 
refusing  a  bribe.  —  Not  capable  of  yielding  to  evil  or 
vicious  promptings  or  temptations  ;  as,  he  is  incapable 
of  falsehood. 

(Law.)  Not  possessing  the  necessary  legal  qualifica¬ 
tions;  as,  a  foreigner  by  birth  is  incapable  of  filling  the 
office  of  President  of  the  U.  States. 

— 'it.  A  weak-minded,  inert,  inefficient  person ;  one  who 
is  not  capable  of  mental  effort;  —  sometimes  applied  to 
one  laboring  under  physical  impotency  or  infirmity. 

Inca'pableness, n.  Incapability;  state, condition, or 
quality  of  being  incapable  or  inefficient. 

Inca'pably,  adv.  In  a  weak  or  incapable  manner. 

Incapacious,  (-ka-pd’shus,)  a.  Without  space  or  ex-  i 
tent ;  not  spacious  or  roomy ;  insufficient ;  of  inferior 
content  or  capacity :  narrow  ;  as,  “  Souls  . .  .  little  and 
incapacious.”  —  Bp.  Burnet. 

Iiicapa'ciousness.w.  Narrowness;  confined  limits; 
want  of  containing  space. 

Incapacitate,  (in-ka-pds’i-tat,)  v.  a.  To  deprive  of 
capacity  or  natural  power;  to  make  or  cause  to  be 
incapable. 

—To  disable  ;  to  weaken  :  to  disqualify  ;  to  render  ineligi¬ 
ble  or  unfit. 

“  Nothing  of  consequence  should  be  left  to  be  done  in  the  last 
incapacitating  hours  of  life."  —  Richardson. 
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(Law.)  To  deprive  of  legal  status;  to  render  incom¬ 
petent  for  the  performance  of  certain  civil  duties ;  to 
disqualify. 

Incapacita'tioil, n.  Disqualification;  wantof power 
or  capacity. 

Incapacity,  n.  Want  of  power  ;  lack  of  mental  or 
physical  capacity ;  functional  deficiency;  disability  by 
deprivation  of  power. 

(Law.)  Want  of  qualification  or  legal  requisites;  in¬ 
capability  of  exercising  certain  civil  rights  and  privi¬ 
leges  ;  as,  the  incapacity  of  a  woman  to  exercise  the 
electoral  franchise. 

Incar'cerate,  v.  a.  [Fr.  incarcerer,  from  rare  Lat. 
incarcero  —  in,  and  career,  a  prison  ;  akin  to  Gr .gorgura, 
an  underground  cell,  and  to  karkdros,  a  prison.]  To 
imprison ;  to  hold  in  durance  or  confinement.  —  To  con¬ 
fine;  to  shut  up;  to  inclose;  to  immure. 

— a.  Confined;  immured;  imprisoned. 

Iiicarcera'tion,  n.  Imprisonment;  act  of  incarcer¬ 
ating  or  confining  in  prison. 

(Surg.)  A  term  generally  applied  to  ruptures  or 
hernia;,  with  the  same  meaning  as  strangulation ;  but, 
according  to  Scarpa,  an  incarcerated  hernia  is  that  in 
which  the  course  of  the  intestinal  matter  is  interrupted 
without  any  considerable  injury  of  the  bowel  itself; 
whereas  in  strangulated  hernia  the  vitality  of  the  bowel 
is  affected,  or  there  is  organic  injury  of  its  coats.  The 
functions  of  the  merely  incarcerated  intestine  are 
healthily  resumed  upon  its  return  into  the  abdomen, 
which  is  not  the  case  where  true  strangulation  has 
taken  place. 

Incarn',  v.  a.  [Fr.  incar ner.  See  Incarnate.]  To  in¬ 
carnate;  to  invest  or  embody  with  flesh. 

— v.  n.  To  breed  flesh. 

Iiicar'iiatliiie,  v.  a.  [From  It.  incarnadine,  pale-red.] 
To  tint  or  stain  of  a  flesh-color,  or  carnation-red.  (R.) 

Incar  nate,  v.  a.  [L.  Lat.  incamo,  incarnatus  —  in, 
and  caro,  carnis,  flesh.  See  Carnal.]  To  clothe  in 
flesh  ;  to  embody  with  flesh. 

— v.n.  To  incarn;  to  form  flesh;  to  granulate  or  cover 
with  new  flesh,  as  a  wound. 

“  My  uncle  Toby’s  wound  was  .  .  .  just  beginning  to  incarnate." 

Sterne. 

— a.  Invested  with  flesh;  embodied  or  personified  in  flesh. 

Incarna'tion,  n.  [Fr.,  from  L.  Lat.  incarnatio.)  The 
union  of  the  Godhead  with  the  Manhood  in  Jesus  Christ. 
What  the  nature  of  this  union  of  the  human  and  the 
divine  was,  we  have  no  means  of  knowing;  that  such  a 
union  actually  did  take  place,  we  have  the  evidence  in 
Scripture ;  for  St.  John  says  :  “  The  word  was  made  flesh, 
and  dwelt  among  us.”  Yet  many  sects  have  arisen, 
who  have  maintained  the  contrary,  and  held  that  the 
Son  of  God  did  not  take  human  nature  upon  him;  as 
the  Arians,  Socinians,  Nestorians,  &c. 

— An  incarnate  form;  an  embodiment;  a  reduction  to 
apparent  form. — A  striking  personification  of  anything; 
a  human  manifestation  or  exemplification  of  some 
special  attribute,  property,  or  quality. 

(Surg.)  The  growth  of  flesh,  or  granulation.  —  Dun- 
glison. 

Incar’natlve,  a.  Healing;  producing  new  flesh. 

— n.  A  medicine  serving  to  promote  the  healing  of  wounds, 
and  the  generation  of  new  flesh. 

Incarnitica'tion,  »t.  Incarnation;  act  of  assuming 
flesh. 

Incase',  v.  a.  To  inclose  in  a  case ;  to  cover  with  some¬ 
thing  solid ;  to  enwrap. 

“  Rich  plates  of  gold  the  folding-doors  incase.”  —  Pope. 

InCAse'inent,  n.  Act  of  inclosing  or  protecting  with 
a  casement.  —  That  which  forms  an  outside  case  or 
covering. 

IncasK',  v.  a.  To  place  or  inclose  within  a  cask. 

Incas'tellatetl,  a.  [L.  Lat.  incastellatus.]  Immured 
or  inclosed  in  a  castle. 

Incas'telled,  (-teld,)  a.  Hoof-bound, — said  of  a  horse. 

Incatena'tion,  n.  [Lat.  in,  and  catena,  chain.]  The 
act  of  linking  together,  as  the  pieces  or  links  of  a  chain. 

Incaution,  (-kaw'shon,)  n.  Want  of  caution;  heed¬ 
lessness. 

Iiicau'tious,  a.  Without  caution  or  circumspection  ; 
heedless  of  consequences;  inattention  to  things  or  cir¬ 
cumstances  on  which  security  or  advantage  depends ; 
inconsiderate;  imprudent;  negligent;  careless;  as,  an 
incautious  remark,  an  incautious  step. 

Incail'tiously,  adv.  In  an  incautious  manner ;  with¬ 
out  wariness,  circumspection,  or  proper  heed. 

Incati'tioiiNiiess,  n.  Wantof  wariness  or  caution  ; 
absence  of  care  or  circumspection;  heedlessnsss ;  im¬ 
prudence. 

In'cavatcd.  a.  [From  Lat.  incavare,  to  make  hollow.] 
Having  a  hollow  form;  incurvated  ;  concaved. 

Incava'tioii,  n.  Act  of  making  hollow  or  concave. 

— A  hollow;  a  depression  or  concavity  of  surface. 

Incaved,  (-kavd',)  a.  Domiciled  in  a  cave. 

Incaverned,  (-kdv'ernd,)  a.  Immured  or  inclosed, 
as  in  a  cavern. 

Inceleb'rity,  n.  Absence  of  celebrity;  obscurity; 
mediocrity. 

Incendiarism,  (in-sen' di-a-rizm,)  n.  Act  of  an  in¬ 
cendiary;  act  or  practice  of  committing  arson,  or  wil¬ 
fully  and  feloniously  setting  fire  to  buildings,  &c. 

Ineen'diary,  n.  [Fr.  incendiaire,  from  lat.  incendi- 
arius,  from  incendo,  to  set  fire  to  ]  A  person  who  mali¬ 
ciously  sets  fire  to  another  man’s  dwelling-house;  one 
guilty  of  the  crime  of  Arson,  q.v.  —  A  person  rv  ho  exerts 
or  inflames  factions  and  promotes  quarrels.  —  He  or  that 
which  excites;  a  firebrand;  one  who  foments  sedition 

— a.  Relating  to  incendiarism,  or  to  the  malicious  burn¬ 
ing  of  a  dwelling.  —  Tending  to  excite  or  influence  fac¬ 
tions,  seditions,  or  quarrels. 

I  ii  cense,  n.  [Lat.  incensum,  from  incendo,  to  set  on 


fire.]  Anything  set  on  fire,  kindled,  or  burned ;  perfume 
exhaled  by  fire;  the  odors  of  spices  and  gums,  burned 
in  religious  rites  or  as  an  offering  to  some  deity ;  the 
materials  burned  for  making  perfumes ;  acceptable 
prayers  and  praises.  —  See  Frankincense. 

— v.  a.  To  perfume  with  incense. 

Incense',  v.  a.  [L.  incendo,  incensus.]  To  enkindle  oi 
iuflame  to  violent  anger;  to  excite  angry  passions ;  td 
enrage,  exasperate,  provoke,  irritate,  heat,  or  fire. 

“  Incens'd  with  indignation,  Satan  stood  unterrified."  —  Milton. 

Inceil'tive,  a.  [L.  Lat.  incenlivus,  from  incendo.)  That 
kindles  or  excites;  inciting,  encouraging,  or  moving. 

— n.  That  which  kindles  or  inflames ;  that  which  moves 
the  mind  or  operates  on  the  passions ;  that  which 
prompts  to  good  or  ill ;  motive;  stimulus;  incitement; 
encouragement. 

Incen'tively,  adv.  Incitingly  ;  encouragingly. 

Incep'tJon,  n.  [Lat.  inceptio,  from  incipio,  to  begin.] 

A  beginning  ;  a  commencement. 

Incep'tive,  a.  Noting  the  beginning  of  an  action. 

(Math.)  Applied  to  such  moments  or  first  principles 
as,  though  possessed  of  no  magnitude  themselves,  have 
yet  the  power  of  producing  it  by  being  extended  or  en¬ 
larged.  Thus  a  point  or  a  line,  though  the  former  has 
no  proper  magnitude  and  the  latter  no  breadth,  are  both 
said  to  be  inceptive  of  enlargement. 

( Gram.)  In  the  Latin  language,  inceptive  or  inchoa¬ 
tive  verbs  (the  latter  term  being  derived  from  the  Lat. 
inchoare,  to  begin)  are  those  which,  according  to  gram¬ 
marians,  are  characterized  by  the  termination  sco  or  scor 
added  to  their  primitives,  to  express  the  augmentation 
of  the  qualities  indicated  by  the  w’ords  from  which  they 
are  derived  ;  as  augere,  to  increase;  augescere ,  to  begin 
to  increase ;  pallere,  to  be  pale ;  pallescere,  to  grow  pale. 

— n.  That  which  begins. 

Incep'tlvely,  adv.  In  an  inceptive  manner. 

Incop'tor,  n.  [Lat.]  A  beginner;  one  in  the  rudi¬ 
ments. 

— A  person  who  is  on  the  point  of  taking  a  degree  of  M. 

A.  at  an  English  university. 

Incera't  ion,  «.  [From  Lat.  incerare.]  Act  of  coating 
or  covering  with  wax. 

Incer'atlve,  a.  Adhering  or  cleaving,  like  wax. 

Incer'titucle,  n.  [L.  Lat.  incertitudo.]  Uncertainty; 
doubtfulness;  doubt. 

Ineer'tuin,  a.  [Lat.]  (Archteol.)  Old  rubble-work. 

Inces'sancy,  n.  Unceasingness;  state  or  quality  of 
being  Incessant. 

Inces'sant,  a.  [Lat.  in,  and  cessans,  from  cesso,  to 
cease,  q.  e.]  Unceasing;  having  no  intermission  or  ces¬ 
sation;  uninterrupted;  unintermitted;  ceaseless:  con¬ 
tinual  ;  constant ;  perpetual. 

Inces'santly,  adv.  Without  ceasing;  continually. 

Ill'cest,  n.  [Lat.  incestum — in,  and  castus,  pure,  chaste.] 
Unchastity;  lewdness;  criminal  intercourse  between 
persons  related  within  the  degrees  wherein  marriage  is 
prohibited  by  the  dictates  of  religion ;  marriage  within 
proscribed  degrees  of  blood  or  family  relationship. 

(Law.)  In  almost,  if  not  all,  the  States  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Union,  /.  is  punished  by  fine  and  imprisonment. 

In  continental  Europe,  the  laws  against  I.  are  also  gen¬ 
erally  very  severe.  In  England  only,  though  incestuous 
marriages  are  utterly  void  in  England,  still  it  is  not  a 
criminal  offence  to  marry  incestuously ;  not  even  in 
those  cases  in  which  the  connection  is  most  abhorrent 
to  the  moral  sense  of  mankind,  and  the  remedy  in  the 
ecclesiastical  courts  may  be  considered  obsolete.  In 
Scotland,  L,  which  is  calculated  on  the  same  grounds, 
not  only  makes. a  marriage  void,  but  the  better  opinion 
is,  that  to  marry  incestuously,  as  well  as  to  commit  /., 
is  a  capital  offence. 

Ilicest'uoiis,  a.  Guilty  of  incest;  partaking  of  the 
crime  of  incest ;  as,  an  incestuous  connection. 

Incest'uotisly.  adv.  In  an  incestuous  manner. 

Incest'uotisness,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  in¬ 
cestuous. 

Inch,  n.  [A.S.  ince;  Lat.  uncia—  Sic.  and  Etrus.-Gr. 
ounglcia,  a  twelfth  part.]  The  twelfth  part  of  a  foot  in 
length,  commonly  divided  decimally  for  mechanical 
purposes. 

— A  small  quantity,  distance,  or  degree,- — proverbially 
used;  also,  a  nice  or  critical  moment  or  point  of  time. 

“  Every  inch  of  him  that  is  not  fool  is  rogue.”  —  Dryden. 

By  inches,  gradually;  by  slow  degrees. 

‘‘They  11  give  him  death  by  inches." — Shake. 

Inch  of  candle.  See  Candle. 

Inch  of  water.  See  Water-inch. 

— v.  a.  To  drive  by  inches  or  by  small  degrees.  (R.) 

‘‘  He  .  .  .  inches  out  my  master."  —  Dryden. 

— To  deal  out  by  inches ;  to  give  or  grant  sparingly. 

— v.  n.  To  advance  or  retire  gradually  or  slowly. 

Inch.  I  nclied,  ( incht ,)  a.  Measuring  an  inch  in  any 
dimension; — used  in  composition;  as,  two -inch  plank. 

Inch  stuff,  deal  boards  measuring  one  inch  in  thick¬ 
ness.  , 

Inch,  n.  [Gael,  and  Ir.  inis,  island.]  An  island;  —  ex¬ 
tensively  used  as  a  prefix  to  names  of  small  islands  off 
the  coast  of  Scotland  ;  as,  /nc/ikeith,  lnchtuy,  &c. 

I  ii  clia  miter,  v.  a.  To  chamber :  to  lodge  in  a  chamber. 

Inchant',  v.  a.  Same  as  Enchant,  q.  v. 

Iiicliasc'.  v.  a.  See  Enchase. 

InchaVt ity,  n.  [It.  incastifd.]  Want  of  chastity; 
lewdness;  impurity. 

Inch'bahi.  Elizabeth,  an  English  novelist  and  dramatic  ! 
author,  B.  1753,  was  the  daughter  of  a  Suffolk  farmer 
At  the  age  of  16  she  eloped  from  home,  with  no  more 
blameable  design  than  the  foolish  one  of  seeking  her  | 
fortune.  Miss  Simpson  very  soon  became  the  wife  of 
Mr.  Inchbald,  a  respectable  London  actor,  by  whom  she 
was  brought  on  the  stage,  and  played  for  a  good  many 
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years.  After  1784  she  wrote  plays,  amounting  to  nine¬ 
teen,  several  of  which  were  very  successful :  her  comedy 
of  Wives  as  they  Were,  and  Maids  as  they  Are,  is  still 
acted.  She  edited  three  collections  of  plays.  Her  best 
literary  works  are  her  two  novels — A  Simple.  Story, 
1791;  and  Nature  and  Art,  1796.  She  lived  prudently 
and  irreproachably,  and  accumulated  several  thousand 
pounds,  which  she  bequeathed  chiefly  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  poor.  D.  at  Kensington,  1821. 

I  Holiest',  v.  a.  To  inclose  in  a  chest. 

Incll'ipin.  Incli'pin.  n.  The  sweetbread  of  a  deer. 
Incli'-meal,  n.  A  piece  an  inch  long. 

By  inch-meal,  gradually ;  by  small  degrees. 

|  — adr.  Little  by  little;  by  small  degrees. 

In'clioate,  a.  [Lat.  inchoalus.)  Rudimentary;  incip¬ 
ient;  incomplete;  newly  begun;  not  yet  completed  or 
finished. 

"  It  is  neither  a  substance  perfect,  nor  a  substance  inchoate. " 

Raleiyh. 

In'cliaatcly,  adv.  In  an  incipient  degree. 
Inclioa'tion,  n.  [Lat.  inchoatio.]  Inception;  com¬ 
mencement. 

Inclio'ative,  a.  [Lat.  inchoativu$.\  Denoting  a  be¬ 
ginning;  inceptive;  as,  an  inchoative  verb. 
Incli'pin.  n.  Same  as  Inchipin,  q.  v. 

Incicnralile,  (in-sik' ur-a-bl,)  a.  [From  Lat.  incicur.] 
Untamable,  (a.) 

In  cidence,  n.  [Fr.,  from  L.  Lat.  incidentia.]  Acci¬ 
dent;  Imp;  casualty;  an  incident;  a  falling  on  or  oc¬ 
curring. 

(Physics.)  The  direction  in  which  one  body  falls  upon 
or  strikes  another.  —  Angles  of  incidence  express  the 

II  angle  between  the  direction  in  which  a  line  strikes  on  a 

plane  and  the  perpendicular  to  that  plane.  When  rays 
of  light  striking  a  body  are  reflected,  the  angles  of  inci¬ 
dence  and  the  angles  of  reflexion  are  said  to  be  equal.  — 
The  point  of  incidence  is  that  point  in  which  a  ray  of 
light  is  supposed  to  fall  on  a  piece  of  glass. — Line  of  in¬ 
cidence,  is  that  line  in  which  light  is  propagated  from  a 
radient  point  to  a  point  in  the  surface  of  the  speculum, 
otherwise  called  the  incident  ray. 

In'cideilt,  a.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  incidens.)  Falling  into  or  on. 
—  Happening  or  occurring  naturally;  apt  to  happen; 
liable  to  occur. 

“  The  studies  incident  to  bis  profession."  —  Afilward. 

I  —Occurring  fortuitously  or  casually;  happening  acci¬ 
dentally.  or  out  of  the  ordinary  course  of  things;  as, 
“ incident  necessities  and  utilities.” 

(Law.)  Appertaining  to  or  following  the  chief  or 
principal. 

Incident  proposition.  (Logic.)  A  proposition  subor¬ 
dinate  to  another,  and  introduced  by  the  pronouns  who, 
which,  whose,  whom,  &c. ;  as,  “  bodies  which  are  trans¬ 
parent,  have  many  powers.” 

■ — n.  That  which  ordinarily  occurs  or  takes  place ;  casu¬ 
alty;  event.  —  An  episode  or  piece  of  subordinate  ac¬ 
tion;  that  which  happens  aside  of  the  main  design; 
occurrence;  circumstance;  as,  an  incident  in  a  play. 

(Law.)  Something  necessarily  appertaining  to  and 
depending  on  another,  which  is  termed  the  principal. 
Incident'al,  a.  Happening  without  regularity;  com¬ 
ing  without  design;  casual;  accidental;  as,  an  inci¬ 
dental  occurrence.  —  Occasional;  not  essential  to  the 
main  point,  or  necessary  to  the  principal  purpose. 

"  By  some,  religious  duties  .  .  .  appear  to  be  regarded  .  .  .  ouly 
I  as  an  incidental  business. ”  —  Rogers. 

Inoident'al.  n.  An  incident;  a  casual  occurrence. 
Incident'ally.  adr.  Casually;  fortuitously;  without 
intentiou  ;  by  accident. —  Beside  the  main  purpose  or 
design ;  occasionally. 

Incident'al  ness,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  inci¬ 
dental. 

In'cidently,  adv.  By  the  way;  occasionally;  acci¬ 
dentally. 

Inciil'eralile,  a.  That  may  be  reduced  to  ashes;  as, 
an  incinerable  substance. 

Inoin'erate,  v.  a.  [L.  Lat.  incinerare.']  To  burn  or  re¬ 
duce  to  ashes  ;  to  calcine. 

Incinera'tion,  n.  [L.  Lat.  incineratio.\  The  act  of 
incinerating  ;  process  of  calcining,  or  reducing  to  ashes 
by  the  action  of  fire. 

Incip'ience,  Incip'iency,  n.  [L.  Lat.  incipientia.] 
Commencement;  beginning;  inception. 

Incip'ient,  a.  [Lat.  incipiens,  from  incipio,  to  begin  — 
in,  and  cupto,  to  take,  to  seize.  See  Capture.]  Begin¬ 
ning;  commencing;  sprouting;  as,  incipient  whiskers, 
the  incipient  stage  of  a  malady. 

Incip'iently,  adv.  In  an  incipient  manner. 
Incircle,  (-ser'kl,)  v.  a.  Same  as  Encircle,  q.v. 
Incircnniscrip'tilile,  a.  [L.  Lat.  incircumscripti- 
bilis  J  Incapable  of  limit  or  circumscription  ;  boundless. 
Incirciiinscrip'tion,  n.  State  or  condition  of  being 

I  limitless  or  incircumscriptible. 

Incir'cnnispect,  a.  Not  circumspect;  incautious; 
heedless. 

Incircnnispee'tion,  n.  Want  of  caution  or  circum¬ 
spection:  negligence;  heedlessness;  unwariness. 
Incise,  (in-sis',)  v.a.  [Fr.  inciser ;  Lat.  incido,  incisus  — 
in,  and  csedn,  to  cut.  See  Caesura.]  To  cut  into ;  to 
carve;  to  chisel ;  to  engrave. 

Incised  leaf.  (But.)  A  leaf  deeply  and  irregularly 
notched  or  indented. 

Incise'ly,  adv.  In  the  manner  of  incisions,  indenta¬ 
tions,  or  notches. 

Incision,  ( in-slzh'un .)  n.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  incisin.]  A  cutting 
into;  act  of  cutting  into  or  notching  anything. 

"  The  earth  falls  open  under  the  incisions  of  the  plough.”  —  South. 
—A  cut;  a  cleft;  a  gash;  the  separation  or  dividing  of 
the  surface  of  a  thing  by  a  cutting  instrument. 

Inci  sive,  a.  [Fr.  incisif. ]  Possessing  the  quality  of 
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making  an  incision  into  anything,  as  with  a  sharp  in¬ 
strument; —  hence,  acute;  biting;  telling;  cutting; 
sarcastic ;  as,  an  incisive  retort. 

Inci  sor,  n.  [Lat.]  A  cutter  —  hence,  one  of  the  teeth 
implanted  in  the  premaxillary  bones  of  the  upper  jaw, 
and  in  the  corresponding  place  in  the  lower  jaw,  and 
generally  shaped  for  the  purpose  of  cutting  or  coarsely 
dividing  the  food. 

Inci'sory,  a.  [L.  Lat.  incisoriu$.~\  Having  the  quality 
of  cutting  into. 

Incisure,  (in-sizh'ur.  n.  [Lat.  incisura.]  An  incision; 
a  cut;  a  gash;  an  indentation;  an  opening  made  by 
cutting. 

Inci'tant,  n.  [Lat.  incitans .]  A  stimulant;  that  which 
incites. 

Incita'tion,  n.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  incitatin.]  Act  of  inciting 
or  stimulating  to  action;  incitement;  stimulation. — 
That  which  incites  or  moves  to  action;  incentive;  mo¬ 
tive;  that  which  rouses  or  prompts. 

Incite',  v.  a.  [Fr.  inciter;  Lat.  incito  —  in,  and  cito, 
from  cieo,  to  move,  to  rouse  up  ]  To  rouse  to  action  ;  to 
stimulate;  to  stir  up;  to  instigate;  to  spur  on;  to  move 
to  action  by  impulse  or  influence. 

“  No  blown  ambition  doth  our  arms  incite ."  —  Shake. 

Incite'ment,  n.  Act  of  inciting,  rousing,  or  stimulat¬ 
ing. 

— Motive;  incentive;  prompting;  impulse;  stimulus;  that 
which  stirs  up  the  mind  to  action. 

“  From  the  long  records  of  a  distant  age 
Derive  incitements  to  renew  thy  rage."  —  Pope. 

Incit'er,  n.  He  who,  or  that  which  incites. 

Incit'ingly,  adv.  In  a  manner  to  incite  to  action. 

Incivil'ity,  n.  [Fr.  incivilite ;  rare  Lat.  indvilitas  — 
in,  aud  civilis,  civil.  See  Civil.]  Want  of  civility ;  lack 
of  courtesy  or  respectful  manners  toward  others ;  im¬ 
politeness;  uncourteousness ;  unmannerliness.— Any  act 
of  ill-breeding,  rudeness,  or  disrespect ;  —  generally  in  the 
plural. 

"Dissolute  laughter,  uncomely  jests,  loud  talking  and  jeering 
. .  .  are  called  indecencies  and  incivilities." —  Taylor. 

Inciviliza'tion.  ».  Want  of  civilization  ;  barbarism. 

Inciv'isni,  n.  [Fr.  tncirtme.]  Want  of  civistu;  lack 
of  patriotic  feeling;  bad  citizenship. 

Inclasp',  v.  a.  Same  as  Enclasp,  q.  v. 

In'clavated,  a.  [L.  Lat.  inclavatus.]  Firmly  set  or 
fixed. 

In'cle,  In'kle,  n.  A  kind  of  broad  linen  tape.  —  Shuks. 

Incleni'ency,  n.  [Lat.  inclementia,  from  indemens ; 
Fr.  inclemence.  See  Clement.]  State,  condition,  or  qual¬ 
ity  of  being  inclement;  want  of  clemency  or  mildness 
of  temper;  harshness;  uninercifulness ;  severity.- — 
Roughness  ;  boisterousness  ;  stonniuess  ;  severe  cold  ; 
as,  the  inclemency  of  the  season. 

Ineleni'ent,  a.  [Lat.,  from  in,  and  clemens,  mild,  gen¬ 
tle,  merciful.]  Unmerciful;  rigorous;  harsh;  destitute 
of  a  mild,  kind,  forgiving  temper;  void  of  pity  or  ten¬ 
derness;  harsh  ;  as,  an  inclement  government.  —  Rough; 
stormy;  boisterous ;  rainy ;  rigorously  cold ;  as,  inclem¬ 
ent  weather. 

Inclem'ently,  adv.  In  an  inclement  manner. 

Inclin'able,  a.  [Lat.  inclinubilis.]  That  readily  in¬ 
clines  or  leans  to  one  side;  leaning;  tending,  (r.)  — 
Having  a  propension  of  will;  tending  liy  disposition; 
somewhat  inclined  ;  — generally  before  to. 

“  People  are  not  always  inclinable  to  the  best.” —  Spenser. 

Inclin'ableness,  n.  Inclination;  state  or  quality  of 
being  inclined. 

Inclina'tion,  n.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  inclinatio.  See  Incline.] 
A  leaning  or  bending  to  one  side;  a  leaning  or  tendency 
towards;  any  deviation  of  a  body  or  line  from  an  up¬ 
right  position,  or  from  a  parallel  line,  toward  another 
body ;  a  sloping  downwards  or  upwards ;  as,  an  incli¬ 
nation  of  the  head.  —  A  leaning  of  the  mind  or  will;  a 
disposition  more  favorable  to  one  tiling  than  another; 
tendency;  bent;  proneness;  bias;  propensity;  predilec¬ 
tion  ;  attachment. 

"  How  dost  tbou  find  the  inclination  of  the  people?  " —  Shake. 

— Desire;  love;  regard;  affection. 

(Math.)  The  angle  whicli  two  lines  or  planes  make 
with  each  other.  Thus,  two  lines  which  make  a  very 
small  angle  are  said  to  have  a  very  small  inclination  to 
one  another.  Inclination  is  therefore  synonymous  with 
angle,  and  Vaeangteof  incidence  is  the  technical  term  for 
what  should  properly  be  called  the  angle  of  inclination. 

(Astron.)  The  1.  of  the  orbit  of  a  planet  is  the  angle 
formed  by  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic  and  that  of  the 
planet’s  orbit. 

(Magnetism.)  The  angle  which  the  magnetic  needle 
makes  with  thv  horizon,  when  the  vertical  plane  in 
which  it  moves  coincides  with  the  magnetic  meridian, 
is  called  the  1.  or  dip  of  the  needle.  In  any  other  plane 
than  the  magnetic  meridian,  the  I.  increases,  and  is  90° 
in  a  plane  at  righi  angles  to  the  magnetic  meridian ; 
for  the  magnetic  I.  is  the  resultant  of  two  forces,  one 
acting  in  a  horizontal,  and  the  other  in  a  vertical  plane. 

Incline,  (in-klin1.)  v.  a.  [Fr.  incliner ;  Lat.  inclino  — 
in,  and  clino ;  Gr.  klino,  to  lean,  to  bend.  See  Clinic.] 
To  lean  or  bend  towards  or  away  from;  to  deviate  from 
an  erect  or  parallel  lint  toward  any  object:  to  slope; 
to  bend;  to  tend  ;  as,  the  road  inclines  to  the  left.  —  To 
have  a  propension  of  mind ;  to  be  disposed ;  to  have 
some  wish  or  desire. 

— t>.  a.  To  cause  to  deviate  from  an  erect,  parallel,  or 
perpendicular  line;  to  give  a  leaning  to;  as,  incline 
your  head  to  the  right.  —  To  give  a  tendency  or  pro¬ 
pension,  as  to  the  will  or  affections;  to  turn;  to  dispose; 
to  bend. 

"  Incline  our  hearts  to  keep  this  law." — Book  Com.  Prayer. 


— To  cause  to  stoop  or  bow. 

"  With  due  respect  my  body  I  inclin'd, 

As  to  some  being  of  superior  kind." — Dryden. 

— n.  An  inclined  plane;  a  grade;  as,  a  railroad  incline. 

Inclined',  p.  a.  That  lias  inclination;  bent  towards 
or  away  from  some  point.  —  Disposed;  moved  by  some 
wish  or  desire. 

(Mech.)  An  Inclined  Plane  is  one  of  the  five  simple 
mechanical  powers  in  statics,  the  theory  of  which  can 
he  easily  deduced  from  the  proposition  termed  “the  de¬ 
composition  ol  forces.”  If  a  body  be  placed  on  an  hori¬ 
zontal  plane  on  which  there  is  no  friction,  it  stands  to 
reason  that  the  body  will  be  entirely  supported,  and 
that  any  horizontal  pressure,  however  small,  will  cause 
motion.  It  the  same  plane  be  made  vertical  instead  of 
horizontal,  the  weight  cannot  be  placed  upon  it ;  for  if 
the  heavy  body  were  made  to  toucli  the  plane,  and  then 
left  to  itself,  it  would  fall  down  the  plane,  exactly  in 
the  same  manner  as  it  would  fall  if  there  were  no  plane, 
—  that  is,  if  it  be  supposed  that  no  friction  exist.  It 
fol low's,  consequently,  that  if  the  plane  he  made  to  as¬ 
sume  an  oblique  or  inclined  position,  the  effect  produced 
will  be  intermediate  between  those  of  the  two  preceding 
cases;  for  the  weight  will  not  rest,  nor  will  it  acquire 
velocity  as  rapidly  as  when  it  falls  freely.  The  inclined 
plane,  then,  is  a  plane  which  forms  an  angle  with  the 
horizon.  The  force  which  accelerates  the  motion  of  a 
heavy  body  on  an  inclined  plane  is  to  the  force  of  grav¬ 
ity  as  the  sine  of  the  inclination  of  the  plane  to  the 
radius,  or  as  the  height  of  the  plane  to  its  length.  If 
f  =  force  accelerating  the  body  on  an  inclined  plane, 
of  which  the  inclination  is  j,  and  if  z—  force  of  gravity, 
it  will  be  found  that  f  —  g  X  sine  i:  hence,  the  mo¬ 
tion  of  a  body  on  an  inclined  plane  is  accelerated  in  a 
uniform  manner.  If  two  bodies  begin  to  descend  from 
rest,  and  from  the  same  point,  the  one  on  an  inclined 
plane,  and  the  other  falling  freely  to  the  ground,  their 
velocities  at  equal  heights  above  the  earth’s  surface  will 
be  equal ;  —  hence,  the  velocity  acquired  by  a  body  in  fall¬ 
ing  from  a  rest  through  a  given  height  is  the  same, 
whether  it  fall  freely  or  descend  on  a  plane  with  any' 
inclination  w  hatever.  The  force  required  to  lift  a  body, 
(viz.  its  weight,)  bears  to  the  force  required  to  keep  it 
from  rolling  down  an  inclined  plane,  the  same  propor¬ 
tion  that  the  length  of  the  inclined  plane  bears  to  ita 
height;  also,  the  weight  of  the  body  bears  to  the  weight 
which  tends  to  bend  or  break  the  inclined  plane,  the* 
same  proportion  that  the  length  of  the  plane  bears  to  ita 


base.  Let  us  suppose  a  plane  (Fig.  1372),  whose  length, 
A  B,  is  13  feet;  base,  AC,  12  feet;  and  height,  B  C,  5  feet; 
and  let  the  weight  lie  780  pounds.  Then  the  force  P, 
which  can  sustain  780  pounds  on  the  inclined  plane,  is 
j^ths  of  780,  or  300  pounds,  i.  e.,  a  force  which  could 
just  lift  300  pounds;  also  the  force  R,  which  presses 
perpendicularly  on  the  plane,  is  xf**18  °f  780,  or  720 
pounds.  When  the  weight  has  not  only  to  be  sustained 
on  the  plane,  but  drawn  up  it,  the  resistance  of  Friction 
(q.  v.)  has  to  be  added  to  the  power  necessary  to  sustain 
the  weight.  In  common  roads,  engineers  are  agreed 
that  the  height  of  an  incline  should  not  exceed  55th  of 
the  length,  or,  as  they  phrase  it,  the  gradient  should 
not  be  greater  than  1  in  20.  —  See  Statics. 

Inclin'er,  n.  One  who  or  that  which  inclines.  —  An 
inclined  dial. 

Inclinoni'etcr,  n.  [Lat.  inclino,  to  incline,  and  me- 
tron.  measure.]  An  apparatus  for  determining  the  ver¬ 
tical  element  of  the  magnetic  force. 

Inclip',  t>.  a.  To  grasp;  to  inclose;  to  surround. 

Inclose',  v.  a.  [Fr.  enclos,  to  inclose;  Lat.  includo, 
inclusus  —  in,  and  claudo,  clausus,  to  shut.]  To  shut 
up,  confine,  or  keep  ia;  to  surround;  to  shut  in;  to 
confine  on  all  sides;  to  include;  to  environ;  to  encom¬ 
pass;  to  cover  with  a  wrapper  or  envelope;  to  cover 
under  seal,  as  a  letter.  (Also  written  Enclose.) 

Inclos'cr.  n.  He  who  or  that  w  hich  incloses. 

Inclos'nre,  n.  [Fr.  enclos  ;  L.  Lat.  inclusura.]  Act 
of  inclosing;  state  of  being  inclosed,  shut  up.  or  encom¬ 
passed;  that  whicli  incloses. —  A  fence;  a  space  inclosed 
or  fenced:  ground  inclosed  or  separated  from  common 
land.  —  That  which  is  inclosed  or  contained  in  an  en¬ 
velope.  as  a  paper. 

Inclond',  v.  a.  To  darken  ;  to  surround  as  with  a 
cloud,  (r.) 

Include',  v.  a.  [Lat.  includo!]  To  shut  up,  confine,  or 
keep  in;  to  confine  within;  to  inclose;  to  embrace 
within  limits;  to  comprise;  to  comprehend;  to  contain. 

Incltid'ed.y).  a.  Not  projecting  beyond;  inclosed. 

Incln'sion,  n.  [Lat.  inclusio.]  Act  of  including. 
IllClu'sive,  a.  [Fr.  inclusif.]  Inclosing;  encircling. 
—  Comprehended  in  the  number  or  sum;  as,  “From 
Wednesday  to  Saturday  inclusive." 

Inclusively,  adr.  Comprehending  the  thing  men¬ 
tioned,  so  as  to  include  the  last  or  first  particular,  01 
both  particulars  bounding  the  series. 

lncoag''n  table,  n.  [In  and  cuagulable.]  Incapable 
of  concretion  or  coagulation. 
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Incoales'cence,  n.  Want  of  coalescence. 

Incoer'cible,  a.  That  cannot  be  coerced. 

(Chem.)  Applied  to  gases  that  cannot  be  liquefied. 

Incoexist'ence,  n.  The  state  of  not  existing  to¬ 
gether. 

Incog',  a.  and  adv.  See  Incognito. 

Incog'itablc.  a.  Not  to  be  thought  of. 

Incog;  itancc,  Incog'itancy,n.  Want  of  thought; 

thoughtlessness. 

Incogltant.  a.  Thoughtless;  inconsiderate.  (r.) 

Incog It an t  Iy.  adv.  Thoughtlessly. 

Incog'i  tat  i  vc,  a.  Wanting  the  power  of  thought. 

Incogitativ'ity,  n.  Quality  of  being  incogitatire. 

Incog  nita,  n.  [Lat.  and  It.]  A  female  unknown  or 
in  disguise. 

Incog'nito,  a.  and  adv.  [It.,  from  Lat.  incognitus — 
in,  and  cognosco,  to  know.]  Unknown,  or  so  disguised 
as  not  to  be  recognized  ;  a  mode  of  travelling  without 
any  mark  of  distinction,  which  is  sometimes  adopted 
by  princes  and  great  people  who  do  not  wish  to  be  re¬ 
cognized  ;  —  often  abbreviated  into  incog. 

Incog'nizable,  a.  Not  cognizable;  that  cannot  be 
recognized,  known,  or  distinguished. 

Incog'nizance,  n.  Unconsciousness. 

In  cog'nizant,  n.  Not  cognizant. 

In  cognos  cible,  a.  Incognizable. 

Xncoiicr'cncc,  IncoUer'ency,  n.  [Fr.  incohe¬ 
rence..  J  Want  of  coherence;  want  of  cohesion,  or  adhe¬ 
rence;  want  of  connection.  —  Incongruity;  inconsist¬ 
ency. —  Want  of  agreement  or  dependence  of  one  part 
upon  another;  that  which  does  not  agree  with  other 
parts  of  the  same  thing. 

lucoher'ent,  a.  [Fr.  i ncohirmt.]  Wanting  coher¬ 
ence  or  cohesion;  loose;  unconnected;  not  fixed  to  each 
other.  —  Wanting  agreement;  incongruous;  inconsist¬ 
ent;  having  no  dependence  of  one  part  on  another. 

Inroherentiflc,  a.  Causing  incoherence. 

Incohe'rently,  adv.  Inconsistently;  without  cohe¬ 
rence  of  parts. 

Ineohe'rentiiess,  n.  Incoherence. 

Incoin'cideuce,  n.  Want  of  coincidence  or  agree¬ 
ment. 

Incoin'cident.  a.  Not  coincident,  not  agreeing. 

Incombustibil  ity,  re.  [Fr.  incombustibility.]  Qual¬ 
ity  of  being  incombustible,  or  incapable  of  being  burned 
or  consumed. 

Incombus'tible,  a.  [Fr.]  Not  combustible ;  not  to 
be  burned;  decomposed  or  consumed  by  fire. 

I.  substances,  are  those  which  have  been  so  prepared 
as  to  be  incapable  of  being  kindled  or  of  being  con¬ 
sumed  by  fire.  Cloth  made  of  the  fibres  of  asbestos,  by 
weaving,  will  bear  a  considerable  heat  without  injury 
Incombustible  cloth  is  also  made  by  preparing  cotton 
and  linen  fabrics  with  solutions  of  borax,  phosphate  of 
soda,  phosphate  of  ammonia,  or  sal-ammoniac.  Cloth 
so  prepared  may  be  placed  in  contact  with  ignited  bod¬ 
ies  without  suffering  active  combustion  or  bursting 
into  flames.  Tungstates  of  the  alkalies  have  also  been 
successfully  used  for  similar  purposes.  All  these  suh- 
sumces  act  by  forming  a  species  of  glaze  on  the  surface 
of  the  fibres,  which  excludes  them  from  the  air.  They 
do  not,  however,  prevent  carbonization  from  taking 
place  when  the  temperature  is  very  high.  Solutions 
of  alum  and  common  salt  have  also  been  used  for  simi¬ 
lar  purposes ;  and  latterly,  a  starch  mixed  with  sul¬ 
phate  of  zinc  and  sulphate  of  ammonia. 

Inconibus'tibleness,  n.  Incombustibility. 

Inconibus'tibly,  adv.  So  as  to  resist  combustion. 

In  'come,  n.  [/«  and  coats.]  That  which  comes  in,  as 
emolument,  revenue,  payment,  wages,  &c.  —  That  gain 
which  proceeds  from  labor,  business,  property,  or  pos¬ 
session  of  any  kind.  —  See  Taxation. 

In'coni  mg,  n.  Income;  revenue. 

— a.  Coming  in. 

Incommensurability,  n.  [Fr.  incommensura¬ 
bility .]  Quality  or  state  of  being  incommensurable. 

In  coin  in  endurable,  a.  [In,  and  commensurable, 
which  see.]  Not  commensurable  ;  having  no  common 
measure. 

I.  Magnitudes  of  Quantities.  (Math.)  Are  those  which 
have  no  common  measure,  i.  e.,  are  not,  both  of  them, 
multiples  of  the  same  unit,  however  small  that  unit  be 
taken.  Examples  of  incommensurable  magnitudes  are 
abundant  in  mathematical  science.  Thus,  the  side  and 
diagonal  of  a  square ;  the  diameter  and  circumference,  or 
diameter  and  area  of  a  circle,  &c. ;  2  and  ^3;  j/o  and 
Ac.  The  term  incommensurable  magnitudes  is  used  in 
arithmetic  to  denote  two  numbers  which  have  no  com¬ 
mon  measure  greater  than  unity. 

— n.  That  which  has  no  common  measure. 

Iiifomnipiis'urableness,  n.  State  of  being  in¬ 
commensurable. 

Inconiinens'iirably,  adv.  So  as  not  to  be  mea¬ 
sured. 

Incommens  urate,  a.  Not  commensurate  :  not  ad¬ 
mitting  ot  a  common  measure;  not  of  equal  measure  or 
extent;  not  adequate;  unequal;  inadequate;  insuf¬ 
ficient. 

Inconi  mcns'urately,  adv.  Not  in  equal  or  due 
measure  or  proportion. 

Incoimneiis'iiratcness,  n.  Stateof  being  incom¬ 
mensurate. 

Inconimis'cible,  a.  That  cannot  be  mixed. 

Incoimnixt'ure,  n.  State  of  being  unmixed. 

Incoininmie',  v.  a.  j  Fr.  incommoder;  Lat  .incommodo, 
to  make  fit,  suitable,  proper,  or  convenient.]  To  give 
inconvenience  or  troub'e  to  ;  to  annoy;  to  molest ;  to 
trouble;  to  inconvenience;  to  disquiet;  to  embarrass ; 
iO  vex. 

I I1COIII lun'tl ions.  a.  [Lat.  incommodus — in,  and 
commodus.]  Inconvenient ;  unsuitable  ;  not  affording 


ease  or  advantage;  giving  trouble  without  much  in¬ 
jury. 

Incoinnio'diotisly,  adv.  In  a  manner  to  create  in¬ 
convenience  ;  inconveniently ;  unsuitably. 

1  ncoinino'dioiisness,  n.  State  of  being  incom¬ 
modious. 

Incoinmunicabil'ity,  Incommu'nicable- 

ness,  n.  [Fr.  incommunicabilite .J  Quality  of  not  being 
communicable. 

Incommii'nicnble,  a.  [Fr.]  That  cannot  be  com¬ 
municated  or  imparted  to  others. 

Incomniii'nically,  adv.  In  a  manner  not  to  be 
imparted  or  communicated. 

Incominu'nicati  ve,  a.  [In,  and  communicative , 
q.  v.]  Not  communicative;  unsocial;  not  disposed  to 
hold  communion,  fellowship,  or  intercourse  with. 

Inconnnii’nicatively,  adv.  Not  commmunica- 
tively. 

Incommiitabirity,  n.  [Fr.  incommutabilite.]  State 
of  being  unchangeable. 

Incoinmiit'able,  a.  Not  commutable;  not  to  be 
exchanged  or  commuted  with  another. 

Incompact',  Incompact'ccl,  a.  Not  compact; 
not  joined  ;  not  dense. 

Inconi'parable.  a.  Not  comparable;  that  admits 
of  no  comparison  with  others  ;  matchless. 

Incoin'parableness,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being 
incomparable;  excellence  beyond  comparison. 

Incoin'parably,  adv.  Beyond  comparison;  in  an 
incomparable  manner;  without  competition. 

Incompassionate,  (-pdsh'un-dle,)  a.  Void  of  com¬ 
passion,  pity,  or  tenderness. 

Inconipas'sionately,  adv.  Without  pity,  com¬ 
passion,  or  tenderness. 

Inconipas'sionateness,  n.  Wantof  pity  or  com¬ 
passion. 

Incompatibility,  n.  [Fr.  incompatibility.]  State 
or  quality  of  being  incompatible;  inconsistency;  that 
quality  or  state  of  a  thing  which  renders  it  impossible 
that  it  should  subsist  or  be  consistent  with  something 
else;  irreconcilable  disagreement. 

Incompatible,  a.  [Fr.]  Not  compatible;  incon¬ 
sistent;  that  cannot  subsist  with  something  else  ;  irre¬ 
concilably  different  or  disagreeing ;  incongruous ;  as, 
incompatible  tempers. 

1 1  Fortune  and  love  have  ever  been  incompatible." Sir  J.  Suckling. 

(Chem.)  Salts  and  other  substances  are  said  to  be  in¬ 
compatible  which  cannot  exist  together  in  solution 
without  mutual  decomposition.  Thus  the  soluble  salts 
of  lead  and  of  baryta  are  incompatible  with  sulphuric 
acid  and  the  sulphates,  because  the  sulphates  of  lead 
and  of  baryta  are  insoluble,  and  consequently  thrown 
down  in  the  form  of  precipitates. 

(Med.)  Applied  to  a  substance  which  cannot  be  pre¬ 
sented  with  another,  without  interfering  with  its  chemi¬ 
cal  composition  or  medicinal  activity. 

Incompatlbleness,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being 
incompatible ;  incongruousness. 

Incompatible*,  n.  pi.  Things  which  cannot  co¬ 
exist. 

Incompatibly,  adv.  In  an  incompatible  manner ;  in¬ 
congruously. 

Incompen'sable,  a.  That  is  without  compensation ; 
unable  to  be  recompensed. 

Incom'petence,  Incom'petency,  n.  [Fr.  in¬ 
competence  ;  Lat.  in,  and  competentia- — com  for  con, 
and  peto.  See  Competence.]  State  or  quality  of  being 
incompetent;  insufficiency;  inadequacy;  inability; 
want  of  sufficient  power  or  strength  ;  want  of  suitable 
faculties  or  adequate  means. 

(Law.)  Lack  of  ability  or  fitness  to  discharge  the  re¬ 
quired  duty.  Judges  and  jurors  are  said  to  be  incom¬ 
petent  from  having  an  interest  in  the  subject-matter. 
A  judge  is  also  incompetent  to  give  judgment  in  a  mat¬ 
ter  not  within  his  jurisdiction. 

Inconi'pctcnt,  a.  [Fr.  incompetent ;  Lat.  in,  and 
competens.]  Not  competent;  insufficient;  unfit;  un¬ 
suited;  disproportioned ;  inadequate;  not  having  suffi¬ 
cient  power,  strength,  or  faculties;  destitute  of  means; 
unable. 

44  He  was  incompetent  to  perform  the  duties  of  the  place." 

Macaulay. 

— Lacking  the  proper  and  legal  qualifications  ;  as,  an  in¬ 
competent  juror. —  Not  comprised  within  one’s  capacity 
or  authorized  power;  improper:  unfit. 

Iiicom'petently,  adv.  Insufficiently;  inadequately; 
not  suitably. 

Incomplete',  a.  [Fr.  incomplet.]  Not  complete ;  un¬ 
finished  ;  imperfect ;  defective. 

(Bot.)  Applied  to  a  flower  which  wants  a  calyx  or! 
corolla. 

Incompletely,  adv.  Imperfectly;  in  an  incomplete 
manner. 

Inconiplete'ness.  n.  State  of  being  incomplete;  an 
unfinished  state  ;  imperfectness;  incompletion 

Incomple'tion,  n.  State  of  being  incomplete  or  un¬ 
finished. 

Incom'plex,  a.  [Fr.  incomplexe.]  That  is  not  com¬ 
plex;  single. 

Incompii'able,  a.  Not  compliable. 

Incompliance,  n.  Wantof  compliance;  impracti¬ 
cableness;  resistance;  unobservance.  —  Refusal  of  com¬ 
pliance. 

Inconipli'ant.  a.  Not  disposed  to  comply. 

Incompli'antly,  adv.  Not  compliantly  ;  stubbornly. 

Inconiposlte,  a.  That  is  not  composite ;  unmixed : 
single. 

Incomprehensibility,  Inconi  preliensi- 
bleness,  n.  [Fr.  incomprehensibility .]  Quality  of 
being  incomprehensible;  uncouceivableness ;  superioi 
ity  to  human  understanding. 


lncomprelicn'*ible.  a.  [Fr.]  Not  to  be  conceived; 

not  to  be  fully  understood. 

Incomprelien'sibly,  adv.  Inconceivably. 

Incomprelicn'Nion,  n.  Want  of  comprehension. 

■  ncomprclicn'sivc,  a.  That  is  not  comprehensive; 
limited. 

Incomprelien'siveness,  n.  Quality  of  being  in- 

comprehensive. 

Incompressibility,  n.  [Fr.  incompressibility .] 
State  or  quality  of  being  incompressible. 

(Physics.)  That  quality  of  bodies  in  virtue  of  which 
their  volumes  cannot  be  diminished.  There  are  no  sub¬ 
stances,  perhaps,  absolutely  incompressible.  Liquids, 
however,  resist  compression  with  great  force;  but  the 
experiments  of  Oersted,  Perkins,  and  Canton  have 
proved  that  water  has  its  bulk  sensibly  diminished  by 
increasing  the  pressure  upon  it.  Nevertheless,  the  ex¬ 
tent  to  which  the  compression  can  be  carried  is  very 
small.  On  inclosing  water  with  an  iron  cannon,  the 
sides  of  which  were  three  inches  in  thickness,  and  ap¬ 
plying  a  very  great  force  of  pressure,  the  cannon  burst 
before  the  volume  of  water  had  been  reduced  to  19-20ths 
Of  its  original  dimensions.  A  pressure  equal  to  that  of 
the  atmosphere  reduces  the  bulk  of  water  only  about 
forty-five  parts  in  one  million. 

Incomprcs'sible,  a.  [Fr.]  Not  capable  of  being 
compressed  into  less  space. 

Incoinpres'siblenes*,  n.  Quality  of  being  incom 
pressilile. 

Incompnt'able,  a.  That  cannot  be  computed. 

Inconceal'able,  n.  Not  to  be  hid;  not  to  be  kept 

secret. 

Iliconceiv'able,  a.  [Fr.  inconceivable.]  Incompre¬ 
hensible;  not  to  be  conceived  by  the  mind. 

Inconceiv'ableness,  n.  Quality  of  being  incon¬ 
ceivable. 

Inconceiv'ably,  adv.  In  a  manner  beyond compre 
hension. 

Inconel  u'dent,  Inconcludlng,  a.  Inferring 

no  consequence  or  conclusion. 

Inconclusive,  a.  Not  enforcing  any  determination 
of  the  mind;  not  exhibiting  cogent  evidence. 

Inconclusively,  adv.  Without  any  such  evidence 
as  determines  the  understanding. 

Inconclii'siveness,  n.  State  of  being  inconclusive. 

Inconcoc’tion,  n.  Want  of  concoction  ;  unripeness. 

Inconciir'ring,  a.  Not  concurring;  not  agreeing,  (r.) 

Inconcus  sible.  a.  Not  to  be  shaken. 

■  ■■condensability,  n.  Quality  of  being  not  con¬ 
densable. 

1  ncoiiden'sable,  a.  That  cannot  be  condensed. 

Incon'ilite,  a.  Irregular ;  rude  ;  unpolished  ;  as,  “in¬ 
condite  rhymes.”  —  1  ‘h  Hips. 

Incong-eal'able,  a.  That  cannot  be  congealed  or 
frozen. 

Incongeal'ableness,  n.  Quality  of  being  incon- 

gealable. 

Incongcninl.  a.  Not  congenial ;  uncongenial. 

■  ■■congeniality,  n.  Want  of  congeniality  ;  nncon- 
geniality. 

Incon'g  ruence,  n.  Unsnitableness  ;  want  of  adapta¬ 
tion. 

Incoii'g-rueili,  a.  [Lat .  incon gruens.]  Incongruous: 
unfit. 

Incongruity,  n.  Unsnitableness  of  one  thing  to 
another.  —  Inconsistency;  inconsequence;  absurdity; 
impropriety.  —  Disagreement  of  parts  ;  want  of  sym¬ 
metry. 

Incon'gruous,  a.  Unsuitable;  not  fitting.  —  Incon¬ 
sistent;  absurd. 

(Math.)  In  the  theory  of  numbers,  two  numbers  are 
said  to  be  I.  with  respect  to  a  modulus,  or  third  number, 
when  the  difference  between  those  two  numbers  is  not 
divisible  by  the  modulus.  Thus  15  and  3  are  incon¬ 
gruous  with  respect  to  the  modulus  7,  but  congruous 
with  respect  to  the  modulus  4.  The  incongruous  roots 
of  a  congruence  are  the  incongruous  numbers  which 
satisfy  that  congruence.  Thus  8  and  16  are  incon¬ 
gruous  roots  of  (mod.  5). 

Incongruously,  adv.  Improperly;  unfitly. 

Inconnect'ed,  a.  Unconnected. 

Iiiconiiec'tion,  n.  Wantof  connection. 

Inconsequence,  (in-kon'se-kwens,)  n.  [Fr.  incon¬ 
sequence.]  Inconclusiveness ;  want  of  just  inference. 

Inconsequent,  a.  [Fr  .inconsequent.]  Without  just 
conclusion  ;  without  regular  inference. 

Ineonseqiien'tial,  a.  Not  leading  to  consequences; 
unimportant. 

Inconsequential'ity,  n.  State  of  being  inconse¬ 
quential. 

Inconsequen'tially,  adv.  In  an  inconsequential 
manner. 

Incon'sequentncss.u.  State  of  being  inconsequent.' 

Inconsid  erable,  a.  Unworthy  of  notice;  unimpor¬ 
tant;  mean  ;  of  little  value. 

Inconsid'erablcness,  n.  Quality  or  state  of  being 
inconsiderable. 

Incosisid'erably,  adv.  In  a  small  degree. 

Inconsid'erate.  a.  [Lat.  inconsideratus.]  Careless; 
thoughtless  :  negligent;  inattention  ;  inadvertent ; — used 
both  of  men  and  things.  —  Wanting  due  regard  ;  —  with 
of  before  the  subject. 

Inconsiderately,  adv.  Negligently  ;  thoughtlessly; 
inattentively. 

Inconsid'erateness,  n.  Carelessness;  thoughtless¬ 
ness;  negligence;  want  of  thought;  inadvertence;  in¬ 
attention. 

Inconsidera'tion,  n.  [Fr.  inomsidtration.]  Want 
of  thought;  inattention  ;  inadvertence. 

Inconsist'ence,  Inconsistency.  Incon* 
sisl'encies,  n.  Want  of  consistency  ;  such  opposi- 
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tion  as  that  one  proposition  infers  the  negation  of  the 
ottier  ;  such  contrariety  that  both  cannot  be  together. 
Absurdity  in  argument  or  narration,  where  one  part 
destroys  the  other  ;  self-contradiction  ;  unsteadiness. 

“  Mutability  of  temper,  and  inconsistency  with  ourselves  is  ti 
greatest  weakness  of  human  nature.”  —  Addison. 

”  Such  were  the  strange  inconsistencies ." — Baird's  Henry  IV. 

Inconsistent,  a.  [Lat.  tn,  and  consistens.]  Not  con¬ 
sistent;  not  suitable,  accordant,  or  congruous;  incom¬ 
patible;  discordant;  absolutely  opposed;  so  contrary  as 
to  imply  the  destruction  of  something  else;  repugnant; 
contradictory ;  not  uniform  ;  being  contrary  at  different 
times. 

■  nconsist'ently,  adv.  With  absurdity;  incongru¬ 
ously;  with  self-contradiction;  without  steadiness  or 
uniformity. 

Inconsist'entness,  n.  Want  of  consistency,  (r.) 

Inconsolable,  a.  (  Fr.,  from  Lnt.inconsolabilis.]  Not 
to  be  consoled;  grieved  beyond  the  susceptibility  of 
comfort. 

Ineonsol'ableness,  n.  State  of  being  inconsolable. 

Inconsol  ably,  adv.  In  a  manner  or  degree  that  does 
not  admit  of  consolation. 

Ineou'sonanee,  Ineon'sonaney,  n.  Disagree¬ 
ment  with  itself;  inconsistency. 

(Mus.)  Discordance;  discord. 

Ineon'sonant,  a.  Not  consonant;  not  agreeing;  in¬ 
consistent;  discordant. 

Incon'sonantly,  adr.  Not  accordantly ;  not  consis¬ 
tently. 

Ineonspie'tioiis.  adv.  [L.  Lat.  incons/ncMus.]  Not 
conspicuous  ;  not  discernible  ;  not  to  be  perceived  by  the 
sight. 

Inconspicuously,  adv.  Not  conspicuously. 

Inconspic'lioiisness,  n.  Want  of  conspicuousness ; 
obscurity. 

Incon  stancy,?!.  [Fr .  inconstance ;  bat. inconstantia.\ 
Want  of  constancy  ;  mutability  or  instability  of  temper 
or  affection;  unsteadiness;  fickleness;  want  of  uni¬ 
formity  ;  dissimilitude. 

Incon'stant,  a.  [Fr. ;  Lat. inconstans.]  Not  constant; 
mutable:  subject  to  change  of  opinion,  inclination,  or 
purpose;  not  firm  in  resolution,  as  persons;  unsteady; 
fickle;  capricious;  subject  to  change,  as  things;  un¬ 
stable:  changeable;  variable. 

Inconstantly.  adv.  In  an  inconstant  manner. 

Inconsuin'nble,  a.  [Lat.  inconsumabile .]  Not  to  be 
wasted  or  consumed. 

■nconsuin'ably,  adv.  So  as  not  to  be  consumed. 

Inconsnm'niate,  a.  Not  consummated;  not  com¬ 
plete  ;  incomplete. 

Inconsuin'mateness,  n.  State  of  being  incomplete. 

Incontain'inate,  a.  Not  contaminated  ;  pure. 

Iiicontest'able,  a.  [Fr.]  Not  contestable ;  not  to  be 
disputed;  not  admitting  debate;  too  clear  to  be  contro¬ 
verted;  incontrovertible;  indisputable ;  undeniable;  un¬ 
questionable;  indubitable. 

Incontes'tableness,  n.  Quality  of  being  incontes¬ 
table. 

Incontest'ably,  adv.  In  a  manner  to  preclude  de¬ 
bate  ;  indisputably;  incontrovertibly ;  indubitably. 

IncontiK>'(iotis,  a.  Not  meeting  each  other;  not 
I  joined  together :  not  contiguous. 

IncontiK-'tiously,  adv.  Not  contiguously;  separately. 

Incontinence.  Incon'tinency,?*.  [Fr. ;  but.  in¬ 
continentia.]  Want  of  continence ;  inability  of  con¬ 
taining  or  retaining;  want  of  restraint  of  the  passions 
or  appetites,  or  the  sexual  appetite;  free  or  illegal 
indulgence  of  lust;  lewdness. 

(Med.)  Inability  of  anyof  theaniinal  organs  to  restrain 
discharges  of  their  contents. 

Incoil'tineut,  a.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  incontinens  —  in,  and 
cnntineo,  to  contain.]  Not  containing  or  retaining;  not 
restraining  the  passions  or  appetites  ;  particularly  the 
sexual  appetite;  unchaste;  lewd. 

(Med.)  Unable  to  restrain  natural  discharges. 

Incontinently,  adv.  Without  due  restraint  of  the 
passions  or  appetites  ;  unchastely. 

Incontract'ed,  a.  Not  contracted;  not  shortened; 
nncontracted. 

Incontrol'lable,  a.  Not  to  be  controlled;  uncon¬ 
trollable. 

Incontrol'lably.  adv.  Uncontrollably. 

Incontrovert'ibility,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being 
incontrovertible. 

Incontrovertible,  a.  Not  to  be  controverted;  too 
clear  or  certain  to  admit  of  dispute;  incontestable;  in¬ 
disputable:  undeniable;  indubitable. 

Incontrovertibly,  adv.  In  a  manner  or  to  a  degree 
that  precludes  debate  or  controversy. 

Inconvenience,?*.  [Lat.  inconvenientia — in,  and 
convenio.]  Unfitness;  unsuitableness;  inexpedience; 
anything  that  disturbs  quiet,  impedes  prosperity,  or  in¬ 
creases  the  difficulty  of  action  or  success ;  incommo¬ 
diousness;  disquiet;  disturbance;  annoyance;  moles¬ 
tation  ;  trouble. 

— v.  a.  To  put  to  inconvenience  ;  to  trouble. 

Inconvenient,  a.  [Fr  .inconvenient.]  Not  conven¬ 
ient;  not  accordant;  unfit;  unsuitable;  inexpedient ; 
incommodious;  disadvantageous;  giving  trouble  or  un¬ 
easiness  ;  increasing  the  difficulty  of  progress  or  suc¬ 
cess;  disturbing;  molesting;  annoying. 

Inconveniently,  adv.  Unsuitably;  incommo¬ 
diously;  in  a  manner  to  give  trouble;  unseasonably. 

Inconversable,  a.  [Sp.J  Incommunicative;  un¬ 
conversable. 

Inconver'sant.  a.  Not  conversant ;  not  acquainted. 

Inconvertibility,  n.  Quality  of  not  being  con¬ 
vertible,  or  of  not  being  changeable  into  something  else. 

Inconvertible,  a.  [Fr.  in,  and  convertible.]  That 
cannot  be  transmitted  or  changed  into  something  else. 


Inconvertibleness,  n.  Quality  of  being  incon¬ 
vertible. 

Ineonvert'ibly,  adv.  In  an  inconvertible  manner. 

1  neon  vincible,  a.  [It.  inconvincibile.]  That  can¬ 
not  be  convinced  ;  not  capable  of  conviction. 

Incon vinc'ibly,  adv.  In  a  manner  not  admitting 
of  conviction. 

Incor  porate,  a.  [L.  Lat.  incorporatus,  from  Lat.  in- 
corporo  -  in,  and  corpora,  from  corpus,  corporis,  a  body. 
See  Corporate.]  United  in  one  body;  embodied;  as¬ 
sociated  ;  mixed. 

— v.  a.  To  unite  to,  or  ingraft  upon  a  body  ;  to  furnish  with 
a  body  ;  to  embody;  to  mix  and  embody  one  substance 
in  another;  to  unite;  to  blend;  to  work  into  another 
mass  or  body ;  to  associate  in  another  government  or 
empire;  to  form  into  a  legal  body,  or  body  politic,  as  a 
bank. — To  mix  different  ingredients  in  one  mass  or  body. 

— v.  n.  To  unite  so  as  to  make  a  part  of  another  body  ;  to 
be  mixed  or  blended  together;  to  grow  into  or  coalesce. 

Incorporated,  p.  a.  Mixed  or  united  in  one  body  ; 
associated  in  the  same  political  body ;  united  in  a  legal 
body. 

Incorporation,  ?*.  [Fr. ;  L.  Lat.  in — coi-poratio.]  Act 
ot  incorporating;  union  of  different  ingredients  in  one 
mass.  —  Association  in  the  same  political  body;  forma¬ 
tion  of  a  legal  or  political  body  by  the  union  of  indi¬ 
viduals.  —  See  Corporation. 

Incorpo  real,  a.  [Lat.  incorporalis ;  Fr.  incorporel.] 
Bodiless;  not  consisting  of  matter;  not  having  a  ma¬ 
terial  body;  immaterial;  unsubstantial;  spiritual. 

Incorpo'realisni,  n.  Immateriality ;  doctrine  of  the 
spiritual  existence,  or  nature. 

Incorpo'realist,  n.  An  adherent  of  incorporealism. 

Ineorpo'really,  adv.  Without  body ;  immaterially. 

Incorpore'ity,  n.  [Fr.  incorporate.]  Immateriality  ; 
distinctness  from  body. 

Incorrect',  a  [Fr.]  Not  correct;  not  exact;  not  ac¬ 
cording  to  a  copy  or  model,  or  to  established  rules. 

Incorrect'ly,  adv.  Not  in  accordance  with  truth  or 
other  standard  ;  inaccurately;  not  exactly. 

Incorrect'ness,  n.  Want  of  conformity  to  truth  or 
to  a  standard ;  inaccuracy. 

Incorrigible,  (in-kor'i-ji-ble.)  a.  That  cannot  be  cor¬ 
rected  or  amended;  bad  beyond  correction;  too  de¬ 
praved  to  be  corrected  or  reformed. 

Incor'rigibleness,  Incorrigibility,?*.  Qual¬ 
ity  of  being  incorrigible,  or  of  being  bad,  erroneous,  or 
depraved  beyond  correction ;  hopeless  depravity  in  per¬ 
sons,  and  error  in  things. 

Incor'rigibly,  adv.  To  a  degree  of  depravity  be¬ 
yond  all  means  of  amendment. 

Incorrodible,  a.  That  cannot  be  corroded. 

Incorrupt',  a.  Not  marred,  impaired,  or  spoiled  ;  not 
defiled  or  depraved;  pure;  sound;  untainted;  above 
the  power  of  bribes. 

Incorruptibility,  n.  Quality  of  being  incorrupti¬ 
ble,  or  of  being  incapable  of  decay  or  corruption. 

Incorruptible,  a.  That  cannot  corrupt  or  decay; 
not  admitting  of  corruption.  —  That  caunot  be  bribed  ; 
inflexibly  just  and  upright. 

Incorrupt'ibly,  adv.  In  a  way  not  admitting  of 
corruption. 

Incorruptibleness,  n.  Quality  of  being  incorrup¬ 
tible. 

Ineorrup  tion,  n.  Incapability  of  being  corrupted  ; 
incorruptibility. 

Incorrupt'ness,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  ex¬ 
empt  of  corruption  ;  purity  of  mind  or  manners  ;  prob¬ 
ity;  integrity;  honesty. 

Incras'sate,  v.  a.  [From  Lat.  in,  and  crasso,  from 
crassus,  thick.]  To  make  thick  or  thicker;  to  thicken. 

— 1>.  n.  To  become  thick  or  thicker. 

— a.  (Bot.)  Applied  to  bodies  which  are  thicker  than 
usual  in  proportion  to  their  area,  as  in  the  leaves  of 
succulents. 

Increase,  ( in-kres ',)  v.  n.  [Lat.  incresco  —  in,  and 
cresco,  to  grow,  from  creo,  to  bring  forth,  produce,  make, 
or  create.]  To  grow  in  anything;  to  become  greater  in 
bulk  or  quantity;  to  grow;  to  augment;  to  amplify; 
to  enlarge;  to  become  bigger  and  bigger.  —  To  become 
more  in  number.  —  To  advance  in  value,  or  in  any  qual¬ 
ity,  good  or  bad.  —  To  swell ;  to  rise;  to  extend. 

— v.  a.  To  cause  to  grow  ;  to  augment  or  make  greater  in 
bulk,  quantity,  or  amount.  —  To  advance  in  quality  ;  to 
add  to  any  quality  or  affection ;  to  extend ;  to  lengthen  ; 
to  spread ;  to  aggravate. 

— n.  A  growing  larger  in  size,  extent,  or  quality,  &c.;  aug¬ 
mentation;  enlargement;  growth;  extension;  addi¬ 
tion  ;  accession  ;  increment  —  The  result  of  augmenta¬ 
tion  ;  profit;  interest.  —  That  which  is  added  to  the 
original  stock  ;  produce;  progeny;  issue;  offspring. 

Increased',  p.a.  Augmented:  made  or  grown  larger. 

Inorease'ful,  a.  Abundant  of  produce. 

Increas'er,  n.  He  who,  or  that  which,  increases  or 
augments. 

Increasing-,  p.  a.  Growing;  becoming  larger;  ad¬ 
vancing  in  any  quality,  good  or  bad. 

Increasingly,  adv.  In  the  way  of  growing  or  in¬ 
creasing  ;  growingly. 

Incredibility,  n.  [Fr.  incredibilite]  The  quality 
of  being  incredible,  or  of  surpassing  belief,  or  of  being 
too  extraordinary  to  admit  of  belief. 

Incredible,  a.  That  cannot  be  believed;  not  to  be 
credited;  too  extraordinary  and  improbable  to  admit  of 
belief. 

Incred'ibleness,  n.  Quality  of  not  being  credible. 

Incredibly,  adv.  In  a  manner  to  preclude  belief. 

Incredulity,?*.  Quality  of  being  incredulous;  dis¬ 
belief;  indisposition  to  believe;  a  withholding  or  re¬ 
fusal  of  belief;  unbelief;  scepticism. 

Incred'ulous,  a.  Not  believing;  indisposed  to  admit 


the  truth  of  what  is  related;  refusing  or  withholding 
belief. 

Incred'nlously,  adv.  With  unbelief  or  incredulity. 

Incred'ulousness,  n.  State  of  being  incredulous; 
incredulity. 

In  crement,  n.  [Lat.  incremental! i,  from  incresco  —  in, 
and  cresco,  to  grow.]  Growth;  increase;  a  growing  in 
bulk,  quantity,  number,  value,  or  amount;  augmenta¬ 
tion  ;  produce ;  production ;  matter  added ;  addition  ; 
augmentation. 

(Math.)  I  he  difference  between  two  successive  Values 
ot  a  variable  quantity  is  called  an  increment  or  decre¬ 
ment,  accordingly  as  the  second  value  is  greater  or  less 
than  the  first.  A  decrement  being  considered  as  a  neg¬ 
ative  increment,  we  speak  generally  of  the  increment  of 
a  function  which  corresponds  to  a  given  increment  of 
its  independent  variable.  The  determination  and  in¬ 
vestigation  ot  the  ratio  of  twro  such  increments  is  the 
primary  object  of  contemplation  in  the  calculus  of  dif¬ 
ferences,  while  tlie  differential  calculus  is  concerned 
chiefly  with  the  limit  to  which  this  ratio  approaches  as 
the  increments  diminish.  The  method  of  increments  was 
the  name  originally  given  to  the  calculus  of  differences 
by  Dr.  Brook  Taylor,  whose  Methodus  Jncrementorum, 
published  in  1715,  contains  the  celebrated  theorem  which 
has  since  been  made  the  basis  of  the  differential  calculus. 

(Khet.)  A  species  of  climax  rising  gradually  from  the 
low’est  to  the  highest. 

Incrim'inate,  v.  a.  [Lat.  in,  and  criminal-,  crimiva- 
tus.]  To  bring  an  accusation  against;  to  accuse;  to 
charge  with  a  crime  or  fault. 

Iiiornst',  v.  a.  [Lat.  incrusto.]  To  cover  with  a  crust, 
or  with  a  hard  coat ;  to  form  a  crust  on  the  surface  of 
any  substance 

Incrusta'tion,  n.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  incrustatio.]  Act  of 
forming  a  crust ;  a  crust  or  coat  of  anything  on  the  sur¬ 
face  of  a  body;  a  covering  or  inlaying  of  marble,  mo¬ 
saic,  or  other  substance. 

(Boilers.)  When  natural  waters  are  boiled,  the  free 
carbonic  acid  which  they  contain  is  expelled  in  the  gas¬ 
eous  state,  and  the  carbonates  of  lime,  magnesia,  and 
oxide  of  iron  are  precipitated,  since  they  are  insoluble 
in  water  which  does  not  contain  carbonic  acid.  But,  by 
the  ebullition  of  the  water,  a  portion  of  it  has  been  dis¬ 
sipated  in  vapor,  and  if  there  be  much  sulphate  of  lime 
present,  the  quantity  of  water  left  may  not  be  sufficient 
to  retain  the  whole  of  that  salt  in  solution  ;  and  this  is 
the  more  likely  to  happen,  because  sulphate  of  lime  re¬ 
quires  about  400  parts  of  water  to  dissolve  it ;  a  quantity 
of  sulphate  of  lime,  then,  is  liable  to  be  deposited,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  carbonates  of  lime,  magnesia,  and  oxide 
of  iron,  and,  should  the  water  contain  much  vegetable 
matter,  this  is  also  deposited  in  an  insoluble  condition, 
the  whole  eventually  forming  together  a  hard  compact 
mass,  composed  of  successive  thin  layers,  on  the  bottom 
and  sides  of  the  vessel  in  which  the  water  is  boiled.  The 
“furring”  of  a  kettle  is  objectionable,  chiefly  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  its  retarding  the  ebullition  of  the  water,  since 
the  deposit  is  a  very  bad  conductor  of  heat,  and  there¬ 
fore  impedes  the  transmission  of  heat  from  the  fire  to 
the  water;  hence  the  common  practice  of  introducing 
a  round  stone  or  marble  into  the  kettle,  in  order,  by  its 
perpetual  rolling,  to  prevent  the  particles  of  carbonate 
of  lime  from  forming  a  compact  layer.  In  steam-boilers, 
however,  even  more  serious  inconvenience  than  loss  of 
time  sometimes  arises  if  tin's  deposit  be  allowed  to  ac¬ 
cumulate,  and  to  form  a  thick  layer  of  badly  conducting 
material  on  the  bottom  of  the  boiler,  since  the  latter  is 
then  liable  to  become  red-hot,  and  should  the  incrusta¬ 
tion  happen  to  crack  and  allow  the  water  to  reach  the 
red-hot  metal,  so  violent  a  disengagement  of  steam  fol¬ 
lows,  that  boilers  have  been  known  to  burst  under  the 
sudden  pressure.  But  even  though  this  calamity  be 
escaped,  the  wear  and  tear  of  the  boiler  is  very  much 
increased  in  consequence  of  the  formation  of  this  de¬ 
posit,  since  its  hardness  often  renders  it  necessary  to 
detach  it  with  the  hammer,  muc-h  to  the  injury  ot  the 
iron  boiler-plates,  which  are  also  subject  to  increased 
oxidation  and  corrosion  in  consequence  of  the  high  tem¬ 
perature  which  the  incrustation  permits  them  to  attain 
by  preventing  their  contact  with  the  water.  The  exi¬ 
gency  of  the  case  has  elicited  many  propositions  for  the 
prevention  of  these  incrustations ;  some  substances 
have  been  used  of  which  the  action  appears  to  be  purely 
mechanical  in  preventing  the  aggregation  of  the  de¬ 
posited  particles.  Clay,  saw-dust,  and  other  matters 
have  been  employed  with  this  view;  but  the  action  of 
sal-ammoniac,  which  has  also  been  found  efficacious, 
must  be  explained  upon  purely  chemical  principles. 
When  this  salt  is  boiled  with  carbonate  of  lime,  mutual 
decomposition  ensues,  resulting  in  the  production  of 
chloride  of  calcium  and  carbonate  of  ammonia,  of  which 
salts  the  former  is  very  soluble  in  water,  while  the  lat¬ 
ter  passes  off  in  vapor  with  the  steam. —  From  a  series 
of  experiments,  lately  made,  and  continued  for  a  suf¬ 
ficient  length  of  time  to  yield  a  reliable  result,  it  seems 
proven  that  the  addition  to  the  feed-water  of  the  steam- 
boilers  of  fatty  clays,  especially  the  kind  known  as  ful¬ 
ler’s  earth,  entirely  prevents  boiler  incrustations,  even 
where,  of  necessity,  very  hard  water  has  to  be  used  as 
feed-water.  A  loose,  soft  mud  is  deposited  ns  soon  as 
the  motion  of  the  water,  due  to  the  boiling,  ceases  on 
cooling.  This  mud  readily  runs  off  on  opening  the 
sludge-valve  of  the  boiler. 

Incrust'ment,  n.  Incrustation,  (r.) 

Incrystalliz'able,  a.  [Fr.  incristallisable.]  That 
cannot  be  formed  into  crystals;  uncrystallizable. 

In'cnbate,  v.  n.  [Lat.  incubo,  incubatum  —  in,  and 
cwnbo,  to  lie  down  ;  allied  to  Gr.  kupto ,  to  bend,  and  Heb. 
shakab,  to  lie  down,  to  lie.]  To  lie  in  or  upon  a  tiling ; 
to  brood ;  to  sit,  as  on  eggs  for  hatching.—  See  Hatching. 
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(Med.)  Figuratively,  the  period  that  elapses  between  | 
the  introduction  of  a  morbific  principle  into  the  animal 
economy  and  the  invasion  of  the  disease. —  Likewise, 
the  maintenance  of  a  temperature  of  warm  air  (say  of 
98°  F.)  around  a  diseased  part. 

Inenlm'tion,  n.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  incubatio.]  A  brooding: 
act  of  sitting  on  eggs  for  the  purpose  of  hatching  young. 

In'cnbator,  re.  A  machine  for  hatching  eggs  by  arti¬ 
ficial  heat. 

Inen'batory,  a.  That  serves  for  incubation. 

In'cnbus,  re.;  Lat. pi.  Incubi;  Eng. pi.  Incubuses.  [Lat., 
from  in  and  cumbn.]  A  demon;  an  imaginary  spirit  or 
fairy.  —  An  incumbrance;  a  heavy  weight. 

(Med.)  The  nightmare,  a  disease  which  consists  in  a 
spasmodic  contraction  of  the  muscles  of  the  breast, 
usually  happening  in  the  night,  and  attended  with  a 
very  painful  difficulty  of  respiration  and  great  anxiety. 
The  most  obvious  symptom  of  this  disease  is  a  sensation 
of  some  great  weight  laid  upon  the  breast.  Sometimes 
the  sufferer  finds  himself  in  some  inextricable  difficult}’, 
endeavoring  to  escape  from  a  monster,  or,  perhaps,  in 
imminent  danger  of  falling  from  a  precipice,  while  his 
limbs  refuse  to  do  their  office,  until  he  suddenly  awakens 
himself  by  starting  from  his  recumbent  posture,  or  by 
a  cry  of  terror.  The  name  Incubus  is  derived  from 
imaginary  fiends  or  spectres.  Many  noble  families  were 
supposed  to  have  their  origin  from  the  connection  of 
incubi  with  females,  as  in  the  well-known  instance  of 
Robert  of  Normandy,  called  the  Viable.  For  the  theories 
of  the  intercourse  of  incubi  and  saccubi  with  human 
beings,  see  Lecky,  Hist,  of  Rationalism,  ch.  i. 

Incul'cate,  v.  a.  [Lat.  inculcn,  inculcatus —  in,  and 
calco ,  to  tread  upon,  from  calx ,  calcis,  the  heel.]  To 
tread  in  or  down;  to  stuff,  press,  or  cram  in;  to  press 
or  urge  forcibly  and  repeatedly ;  to  impress  by  frequent 
admonitions;  to  enforce  by  frequent  repetitions;  to 
teach;  to  instil;  to  implant;  to  infuse. 

Inenlea'tion,  n.  [Lat.  inculcatio.]  The  act  of  im- 1 
pressing  by  frequent  admonitions. 

Inculca'tor,  n.  One  who  inculcates. 

Ineurpable,  a.  Not  culpable;  unblamable;  blame¬ 
less  ;  that  cannot  be  accused. 

Incnl'|>ableness,  n.  Unblamableness. 

Inenl'pably,  adv.  Unblamably  ;  without  blame. 

Incul'pate,  t>.  a.  [Lat.  inculpo ,  inculpalus  —  in,  and 
culpo.  to  reproach  or  blame.]  To  blame;  to  censure; 
to  accuse  of  a  crime;  to  incriminate; — opposed  to  ex¬ 
culpate. 

Inculpa  tion,  n.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  in  and  culpa.']  Act  of 
inculpating;  blame;  censure;  crimination;  charge. 

Iiienipa'tory,  a.  Imputing  blame ;  accusatory. 

Inciim  bency,  n.  State  of  being  incumbent ;  a  lying, 
reclining,  or  resting  on  something. 

(Eccl.)  The  state  of  holding  or  being  in  possession 
of  a  benefice,  or  of  an  office. 

inciini'bent,  a.  [Lat.  incumbens,  from  incumbo  —  in, 
and  cumbn,  to  lie  down.]  Lying,  reclining,  or  resting 
on  ;  leaning  on  or  resting  against.  —  Lying  on,  as  duty 
or  obligation ;  imposed  and  emphatically  urging  or 
pressing  to  performance;  indispensable. 

( Rot .)  Said  of  an  embryo  when  its  radicle  is  folded 
down  upon  the  back  of  the  cotyledons. 

—re.  The  person  who  is  in  present  possession  of  a  benefice 
or  of  any  office. 

lncuni'bently,  adv.  In  an  incumbent  manner. 

Incum'ber,  v.  a.  See  Encumber. 

Incum'brance,  n.  See  Encumbrance. 

Incnnab'nla,  n.  pi.  [Lat.,  cradle.]  ( Bibliog .)  Books 
printed  during  the  early  period  of  the  art;  in  gen¬ 
eral,  confined  to  those  which  appeared  before  the  year 
1500. 

Incur',  v.  a.  [Lat.  incurro  —  in,  and  currn,  to  run.]  To 
become  liable  to;  to  become  subject  to,  as  a  penalty  ; 
to  bring  on,  as  expense. 

— v.  n.  To  enter;  to  pass;  to  occur. 

Incnrabil'ity,  ra.  [Fr.  incurability.]  State  of  being 
incurable;  impossibility  of  cure;  insusceptibility  of 
cure  or  remedy. 

Inctir'able,  a.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  incurabilis  —  in,  and  earn.] 
That  cannot  be  cured;  not  admitting  of  cure;  beyond 
the  power  of  skill  or  medicine.  —  Not  admitting  remedy 
or  correction ;  irremediable;  remediless;  irretrievable. 

— n.  A  person  diseased  beyond  the  reach  of  cure. 

Ineur'ableness,  n.  The  state  of  not  admitting  cure 
or  remedy. 

Inenr'ably,  adv.  In  a  manner  or  degree  that  renders 
cure  impracticable. 

Inenrios'ity,  n.  [Lat.  incuriositas.]  Want  of  curiosity. 

Iiicu'rious,  a.  [Lat.  incuriosus.]  Not  curious;  neg¬ 
ligent;  inattentive. 

Incu'riously,  adv.  Without  care  or  curiosity. 

Incn'rionsness,  n.  Want  of  curiosity  ;  negligence; 
carelessness. 

Incur'rence,  n.  Act  of  incurring,  bringing  on,  or  of 
subjecting  one's  self  to. 

Incur'sion,  n.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  incursio.]  An  entering 
into  a  territory  with  hostile  intention;  an  irruption; 
an  inroad  ; — applied  to  the  expeditious  of  small  parties 
of  detachments  of  an  enemy’s  army. 

Inenr'si  ve,  a.  Of  the  nature  of  an  incursion  ;  hostile; 
making  an  attack  or  incursion. 

Inciir'vate,  v.  a.  [Lat.  incurvo,  incurvatus  —  in,  and 
curvo,  to  bend,  to  bow.  See  Curve.]  To  bend,  bow, 
crook,  or  curve ;  to  turn  from  a  right  lino  or  straight 
course. 

^-a.  (Rot.)  Incurved;  bent  inwards;  curved. 

Incurva'tion,  n.  [Fr.]  A  bending  or  curving ;  state 
of  being  bent  or  turned  from  a  rectilinear  course;  curv- 
ity  ;  crookedness. —  Act  of  bowing  or  bending  the  body 
in  reverence  or  respect. 

Incurve',  v.  a.  To  bend;  to  incurvate. 


| Incur'vity,  n.  [From  Lat.  incur vus.]  Crookedness; 
the  state  of  bending  inwards. 

Incur'vo-recurvcd’,  a.  (Rot.  and  Zobl.)  Bending 
inwards  and  then  backwards. 

In'etis,  n.  [Lat ,  an  anvil.]  A  smith's  anvil. 

(Anat.)  One  of  the  small  bones  of  the  ear  connected 
with  the  malleus  and  stapis,  or  hammer  and  stirrup, 
completing  the  bony  chain  which  conveys  to  the  tym¬ 
panum  the  tremors  of  sound  brought  to  the  ear. 

Incuse',  or  Incuss,  v.  a.  [Lat.  incutio,  to  strike  upon.] 
To  strike,  as  a  coin. 

Inens'sion,  n.  Act  of  shaking ;  concussion,  (r.) 

Indaja,  n.  See  Attalea. 

Indam'ag'c,  t>.  a.  See  Endamage. 

Indart',  v.  a.  To  dart  in ;  to  strike  in. 

1  ml  car',  v.  a.  See  Endear. 

Indebl',  v.  a.  To  put  into  debt.  —  To  oblige;  to  put 
into  obligation. 

“  Forgive  us  our  sins,  as  we  forgive  every  one  that  is  indebted 
to  us."  —  Luke  xi.  4. 

Indebted,  ( in-det'ed ,)  a.  [It.  indebitato,  from  Lat.  in, 
and  de.beo ,  debitum,  to  owe.]  Having  or  holding  any¬ 
thing  from  another;  being  in  debt;  having  incurred  a 
debt;  held  or  obliged  to  pay;  obliged  by  something  re¬ 
ceived,  for  which  restitution  or  gratitude  is  due. 

Indebtedness,  re.  State  of  being  indebted. 

Imlebt'inent  n.  State  of  being  in  debt,  (r.) 

Inde'cence,  n.  See  Indecency. 

Inde'cency.  n.  [Lat.  in,  and  decentia,  from  decens  ; 
Fr.  indecence]  That  which  is  unbecoming  in  language 
or  manners ;  any  action  or  behavior  which  is  deemed  a 
violation  of  modesty  or  an  offence  to  delicacy  ;  indel¬ 
icacy;  indecorum;  immodesty;  impurity;  obscenity. 

Inde'cent,  a.  [F.  indecent;  Lat.  indeccns.]  Unbecom¬ 
ing;  unfit  to  be  seen  or  heard;  offensive  to  modesty  and 
delicacy;  indecorous;  indelicate;  immodest;  impure; 
unchaste;  obscene;  filthy. 

|  Inde'eently,  adv.  In  a  manner  to  offend  modesty  or 
delicacy. 

Indecid'uous,  a.  (Rot.)  Not  falling  off;  lasting; 
evergreen. 

Indec'imable,  a.  Not  liable  to  be  decimated. 

Indeei'plierable,  a.  That  cannot,  be  deciphered  or 
interpreted. 

Indeci'plierably,  adv.  So  as  not  to  be  deciphered. 

Indecis'ion,  n.  [in,  and  decision,  q.  v.]  Want  of 
decision;  want  of  settled  purpose,  or  of  firmness  in  the 
determination  of  the  will;  a  wavering  of  mind;  irreso¬ 
lution  :  hesitation. 

Indeci'sive,  a.  Not  decisive;  not  bringing  to  a  final 
close  or  ultimate  issue;  unsettled;  wavering;  vacillat¬ 
ing;  hesitating. 

Indeei'sively,  adv.  Without  decision. 

Indeci  siveness,  n.  State  of  being  undecided;  in¬ 
decision. 

Indeclfn'able,  a.  (Gram.)  Not  declinable ;  not  de- 
clensive  or  inflexive.  Adverbs,  prepositions,  particles, 
conjunctions,  are  all  indeclinable. 

— n.  [Gram.)  A  word  that  is  not  declined. 

Indeelin'ably,  adv.  (Gram  )  W  ithout  variation. 

Indecompos'able,  a.  Not  capable  of  decomposi¬ 
tion,  or  of  being  resolved  into  the  primary  constituent 
elements. 

Indecoinpos'ableness,  n.  Quality  of  being  inde¬ 
composable. 

Indeco'rons.  a.  [in,  and  decorous]  Unbecoming; 
unseemly;  unfit;  violating  good  manners ;  contrary  to 
the  established  rules  of  good  breeding,  or  to  the  forms 
of  respect  which  age  and  station  require;  rude;  coarse; 
uncivil. 

Indeco'ronsly ,  adv.  In  an  unbecoming  manner. 

Indeco'rousness,  n.  Quality  of  being  indecorous; 
violation  of  good  manners  in  words  or  behavior. 

Imleco'rtiin,  re.  [Lat.]  Unbecoming  or  unseemly 
conduct;  impropriety  of  behavior;  that  in  behavior  or 
manners  which  violates  the  established  ruies  of  civility, 
or  the  duties  of  respect  which  age  or  station  requires  ; 
an  unbecoming  action. 

Indeed',  adv.  In  reality  ;  in  truth  ;  in  fact ;  really. 

“  A  thing  indeed  very  pitiful  and  horrible.”  —  Spenser, 

— Above  common  rate,  and  emphatically. 

‘  I  were  a  beast,  indeed,  to  (io  you  wrong." — Dryden. 

— This  is  to  be  granted  that;  —  a  particle  of  connection. 

“  Some  sons  indeed,  some  very  few  we  see, 

Who  keep  themselves  from  this  infection  free."  —  Dryden. 

Indeed  is  used  sometimes  as  a  slight  assertion  or  reca¬ 
pitulation  in  a  sense  not  perceptible  or  explicable,  and 
though  some  degree  of  obscure  power  is  perceived, 
might,  even  when  it  is  properly  enough  iuserted,  be 
omitted  without  miss. 

“  There  is  indeed  no  great  pleasure  in  visiting  these  magazines.” 

Addison. 

•-It  is  used  to  note  concession  in  comparisons. 

“  Vessels  .  .  .  not  so  great  of  bulk  indeed ,  but  of  more  nimble 
motion.”  —  Bacon. 

It  is  also  sometimes  used  as  nearly  synonymous  with 
nay. 

“  I  think,  indeed  I  am  sure,  it  is  so."  —  Worcester . 

Indefatigrabirity.  Indefat'igableness,  re. 

State  ot  being  indefatigable,  or  incapable  of  being 
wearied. 

Indefatigable,  a.  [Lat.  indefatigabilis  —  in.  de,  and 
fatigo,  fatigatus,  to  weary.]  That  cannot  be  wearied 
or  fatigued ;  untiring  ;  unwearied  ;  persevering  ;  not 
tired;  not  exhausted  by  labor ;  not  yielding  to  fatigue. 

Indefat'ig’ably,  adv.  Without  weariness ;  without 
yielding  to  fatigue. 

Indefeasibil'ity,  n.  Quality  or  state  of  being  in¬ 
defeasible,  or  not  subject  to  he  made  void. 


Indefeasible,  a.  Not  defeasible  ;  not  to  be  defeated; 
that  cannot  he  made  void. 

Indefeas'ibly,  adv.  In  a  manner  not  to  he  defeated 
or  made  void.  ' 

Indefeetibility,  re.  [F v.  indefectibiliU.]  The  qual¬ 
ity  of  suffering  no  decay  ;  of  being  subject  to  no  defect. 

Indefectible, a.  Not  defectihle;  unfailing;  not  liable 
to  defect,  failure,  or  decay. 

Indefensibility,  re.  Quality  or  state  of  being  in¬ 
defensible. 

Indefensible,  a.  That  cannot  be  defended  or  main¬ 
tained  ;  untenable;  not  to  be  vindicated  or  justified. 

Indefensibly,  adv.  In  an  indefensible  manner. 

Indefinite,  a.  [Lat .  indefinitus.]  Not  definite;  not 
limited  or  defined;  not  determinate;  not  precise  or 
certain;  uncertain;  vague;  that  has  no  certain  limits, 
or  to  which  the  human  mind  can  affix  none ;  not  given 
or  defined  in  magnitude,  as  a  line. 

(Rot.)  Applied  to  stamens  when  they  are  above 
twenty  in  number.  The  word  is  also  applied  to  all  other 
parts  when  their  number  is  greater  than  can  be  readily 
counted.  It  refers  only  to  number,  and  never  to  form. 

(Gram.)  Applied  to  nouns,  pronouns,  verbs,  parti¬ 
ciples,  &c.  which  are  left  in  an  uncertain  indeterminate 
sense,  and  not  fixed  to  any  particular  time,  thing,  or 
other  circumstance. 

1.  Integral.  (Math.)  The  general  form  of  the  sum  of 
an  infinite  series  of  infinitesimal  elements  whose  initial 
and  final  terms  are  undetermined. 

I.  Proposition.  (Logic.)  A  proposition  which  has  for 
its  subject  a  common  term,  without  any  sign  to  indicate 
whether  it  is  distributed  or  undistributed. 

Indef 'initely,  adv.  Without  any  settled  limitation; 
not  precisely;  not  with  certainty,  or  precision. 

Indef'lniteness,  re.  Quality  of  being  indefinite,  or 
of  being  undefined,  unlimited,  or  not  precise  and  certain. 

Indelib'erale,  a.  Not  deliberate;  done  or  performed 
without  deliberation  or  consideration  ;  sudden  ;  unpre¬ 
meditated. 

Indelib'erately,  adv.  Without  deliberation  or  pre¬ 
meditation. 

Indelibil'ity,  re.  Quality  of  being  indelible. 

Indel  ible,  a.  [Lat.  indelihilis.]  Not  to  he  blotted  out; 
that  cannot  he  effaced  or  cancelled;  that  cannot  he 
effaced  or  lo6t. 

Indel'ibly,  adv.  In  a  manner  not  to  he  blotted  out  or 
effaced  ;  too  deeply  imprinted  to  he  effaced. 

Indel'icacy,  re.  [b'r.indelicatesse.]  Want  of  delicacy  ; 
want  of  decency  in  language  or  behavior;  want  of  a 
nice  sense  of  propriety,  or  nice  regard  to  refinement  in 
manners  or  in  the  treatment  of  others;  rudeness;  coarse¬ 
ness  of  manners  or  language. 

Indel  icate,  a.  Wanting  delicacy;  indecorous;  un¬ 
becoming;  unseemly;  offensive  to  good  manners,  or  to 
purity  of  mind ;  rude;  coarse;  gross;  indecent. 

I  mlel'icately .  adv.  Indecently;  in  a  manner  to  offend 
against  good  manners  or  purity  of  mind. 

Indemnifiea'tion  re.  [Fr .  indemnisation.]  Act  of 
indemnifying,  saving  harmless,  or  securing  against 
loss,  damage,  or  penalty  ;  security  against  loss;  reim¬ 
bursement  of  loss,  damage,  or  penalty. 

Indem'nify,  i>.  a.  [Lat.  damnum,  and  facto,  to  make.] 
To  make  sate  from  loss  or  harm ;  to  save  harmless  ;  to 
secure  against  loss,  damage,  or  penalty  ;  to  make  good ; 
to  reimburse,  or  compensate  for  loss  or  injury. 

Indeni'nity,  re.  [Fr.  indemnity ;  L.  Lat .  indemnitas.] 
Security  or  exemption  from  damage,  ioss,  injury,  or 
punishment.  —  Compensation  for  loss  sustained  ;  remu¬ 
neration;  indemnification;  reimbursement. 

Acts  of  Indemnification.  (Eng.  Law.)  Decrees  passed 
for  the  relief  of  those  who  have  neglected  to  take  the 
necessary  oaths,  or  perform  other  acts  required  to  qual¬ 
ify  them  for  certain  offices  and  employments;  also,  for 
quieting  ttie  minds  of  the  public  after  a  rebellion,  or 
other  serious  demonstration  against  the  constituted  law 
and  authorities,  and  such  as  have  been  implicated  or 
compromised  therein,  by  pardoning  and  throwing  all 
former  offences  into  oblivion. 

Indemonstrabil'ity,  re.  Quality  of  being  indemon¬ 
strable. 

Indeinon'strable.  a.  That  cannot  be  demonstrated. 

1  ndenion'sl  rableness,  re.  State  of  being  indemon¬ 
strable. 

Imleniza'tion,  re.  The  act  of  making  free,  or  the 
patent  by  which  one  is  naturalized. 

Inden'ize,  Inden'izen,  v.  a.  To  make  free ;  to 
naturalize. 

Indent',  v.  a.  [/re,  and  Fr.  dent;  Lat.  dens,  denlis, 
a  tooth  ]  To  form  into  the  resemidance  of  teeth ;  to 
notch  ;  to  jag;  to  cut  any  margin  into  points  or  inequal¬ 
ities,  like  a  row  of  teeth  ;  to  bind  out  by  indentures  or 
contract.  —  See  Indentation. 

— v.  re.  To  be  cut  or  notched ;  hence,  to  crook  or  turn ;  to 
contract;  to  bargain  or  covenant. 

— re.  A  cut  or  notch  in  the  margin  of  anything;  an  inden¬ 
tation. 

Indentation,  re.  Act  of  indenting  ;  a  notch  ;  a  cut  in 
the  margin  of  paper  or  other  tilings;  a  recess  or  depres¬ 
sion  in  any  border. 

Indent'ed,  p.  a.  Cut  in  the  edge  into  points  like  teeth ; 
marked  with  inequalities  like  a  row  of  teeth  ;  notched. 
—  Bound  out  by  writings  or  covenants  in  writing. 

(Cmchol.)  Applied  to  a  series  of  small  cavities,  such 
as  might  he  formed  by  the  entrance  of  teeth;  —  the  re¬ 
verse  of  dentated. 

(Her.)  One  of  the  partition  lines  of  the  shield,  simi¬ 
larly  notched  to  dancette,  but  witli  the  notches  much 
smaller,  and  not  limited  in  uumber. 

Indent 'edly,  adv.  With  indentations. 

Indent'll  re,  re.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  indmtura.]  (Law.)  A 
writing  or  deed  comprising  some  contract  between  two 
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or  more  parties.  The  name  is  derived  from  the  ancient 
practice,  according  to  which  the  original  and  counter¬ 
part  original  (to  be  retained  by  each  party  respectively) 
were  written  on  the  same  skin  of  parchment,  and  then 
the  two  parts  were  separated  by  a  notched  or  indented 
cut,  so  that  when  applied  to  each  other,  they  would  ap¬ 
pear  to  match. 

lii«lo|>on'«lPiiee,  n.  State  of  being  not  dependent; 
complete ;  exemption  from  control  or  the  power  of 
others.  —  A  state  of  mind  in  which  a  person  acts  with¬ 
out  bias  or  influence  from  others;  self-direction;  self- 
reliance.—  Political  freedom.  —  Ability  to  support  one’s 
self. 

I ,  ( Declaration  of.)  See  Declaration  of  Independence. 
llMlepen'denoe,  in  Alabama ,  a  post-village  of  Au¬ 
tauga  co.,  about  90  miles  S.E.  of  Tuscaloosa. 
Independence,  in  Arkansan,  a  N.E.  co.;  area,  about 
7:16  sq.  m.  Rivers.  Black  aud  White  rivers.  Surface, 
undulating  and  hilly;  soil,  fertile.  Cap.  Batesville. 
Pop.  (1890)  21,901. 

Independence,  in  California,  a  post-village,  cap.  ot 
Inyo  co.  Pop.  (1897)  about  500. 

Independence,  iu  Illinois,  a  village  and  township 
of  Saline  co. 

— A  village  of  Fulton  co.,  about  9  m  .N.E.  of  Lewistown. 
Independence,  in  Indiana,  a  village  on  the  boundary 
line.  Iietween  Grant  aud  Madison  co.’s,  about  15  miles 
S.S.W.  of  Marion. 

— A  post-village  of  Warren  co.,  on  the  Wabash  river,  about 
9  miles  above  Williamsport. 

Independence,  in  Iowa,  a  township  of  Appanoose  co. 
— A  city,  cap.  of  Buchanan  co.,  on  the  B.,  C.  R.  &  N.  and  Ill. 
Cen.  R.  Rs.,  40  m.  N.N.W.  of  Cedar  Rapids ;  has  large 
flour  mill  and  other  industries.  Pop.  (1895)  5,142. 
Independence,  in  Kentucky,  a  post-village,  cap.  of 
Kenton  co.,  about  11  m.  S.  of  Cincinnati,  0. 
Independence,  in  Louisiana,  a  post-village  of  Tangi¬ 
pahoa  parish,  on  Ill.  Cent.  R.  R. 

Independence,  in  Michigan,  a  township  of  Oakland 
co. 

Independence,  in  Minnesota,  a  township  of  Henne¬ 
pin  co. 

Independence,  in  Mississippi,  a  post-village  of 
Tate  county. 

Independence,  iu  Missouri,  a  township  of  Dunklin 
county. 

—A  city,  cap.  of  Jackson  co.,  10  miles  E.  of  Kansas  City, 
on  Chicago  «!t  Alton  and  Missouri  Pacific,  and  2  other 
R.  R.  lines,  has  large  woollen  mill,  a  large  elevator, 
flour  and  cider  mills,  iron  and  brass  foundry,  machiue 
shops,  etc.  Pop.  (1897  )  7,000. 

— A  township  of  Nodaway  co. 

Independence,  in  New  Jersey,  a  township  of  War¬ 
ren  co. 

Independence,  in  New  York,  a  post-town  of  Alle¬ 
gany  co.,  56  m.  W.  of  Elmira.  Pop.  (1890)  1,249. 
Independence,  in  Ohio,  a  post-township  of  Cuya¬ 
hoga  co. 

— A  village  of  Defiance  co.,  on  the  Maumee  river,  about 
58  miles  above  Toledo. 

— A  village  of  Richland  co.,  about  20  miles  S.  by  E.  of 
Mansfield. 

— A  township  of  Washington  co. 

Independence,  iu  Oklahoma,  a  P.  0.  of  “G”  co. 
Independence,  in  Oregon,  a  post-village  of  Polk  co, 
on  the  Willamette  river,  about  10  miles  S.E.  of  Dallas. 
Pop.  (1890)  1,061. 

— A  village  of  York  co. 

Independence,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  village  and  town¬ 
ship  of  Beaver  co.,  about  10  miles  S.  of  Beaver. 

— A  post-village  of  Washington  co.,  about  200  miles  W. 
of  Harrisburg. 

Independence,  in  Texas,  a  post-village  of  Washing¬ 
ton  co.,  about  90  miles  E.  of  Austin  City. 
Independence,  in  Virginia,  a  post-village,  cap.  of 
Grayson  co.,  56  miles  E.  by  S.  of  Abingdon.  Its  former 
name  was  Grayson  Court-House. 

Independence,  ill  West  Virginia,  a  post-village  of 
Preston  county. 

Independence  Creek,  in  New  York,  enters  Black 
river  in  Lewis  co. 

Independence  Flat,  in  California,  a.  village  of 
Calaveras  co.,  about  80  miles  N.  by  E.  of  Sonora. 
Independence  Hall.  See  Philadelphia. 
Indepen'dency,  n.  State  of  being  independent ;  in¬ 
dependence 

Indepen  dent,  a.  [Fr.  indf pendant.]  Not  dependent; 
not  subject  to  the  control  of  others ;  not  subordinate  ; 
not  relying  or  depending  on  others ;  affording  the  means 
of  independence;  not  subject  to  bias  or  influence  ;  self- 
directing;  not  connected  with;  free;  easy;  self-com¬ 
manding.  —  Bold ;  unconstrained.  — Separate  from  ;  ex¬ 
clusive. 

(Math.)  Applied  to  a  quantity  which  does  not  de¬ 
pend  upon  another  for  its  value. 

Indepen'dent  Tartary.  See  Turkestan. 
Independents,  n.  pi.  (Keel.  Hist.)  See  Congrega- 

TI0NALISTS. 

Independently,  adv.  Without  depending  or  re¬ 
lying  on  others;  without  control ;  without  undue  bias 
or  influence;  not  obsequiously;  without  connection 
with  other  things. 

Indep'recalde,  a.  [Lat.  indeprecabilis .]  That  can¬ 
not  be  entreated. 

Indeprehen'sible,  a.  [Lat.  indeprehensibilis .]  That 
cannot  be  found  out. 

Indepriv'able,  a.  That  cannot  be  deprived. 

■  ndescrib'able,  a.  That  cannot  be  described. 
Indescrip'tive,  a.  Not  descriptive,  or  not  containing 
just  description. 

Endeaert,  n.  [/n  and  desert .]  Want  of  merit. 


Indes'inent,  a.  Incessant. 

Iiides'inently,  adv.  Without  cessation. 

Indesir'able,  a.  Undesirable. 

Indestriictibil'ity ,  n.  [Fr.  indestructibility. ]  Quality 
of  being  indestructible,  or  of  resisting  decomposition, 
or  of  being  incapable  of  destruction. 

Iiide$triie'tible,a.  [Fr.J  That  cannot  be  destroyed  ; 
incapable  of  decomposition;  imperishable. 

Indestruc'tibly,  adv.  In  an  indestructible  manner. 

Indesville,  in  iV.  Carolina,  a  village  of  Surry  co. 

liideter'ininable,  a.  That  cannot  be  determined, 
ascertained,  or  fixed  ;  not  to  be  determined  or  ended. 

Inrieter'minably,  adv.  In  a  determinate  manner. 

Iiirieter'ininate,  a.  Not  determinate;  not  settled 
or  fixed;  not  definite;  uncertain;  not  precise  or  certain. 

(Math.)  A  term  employed  in  various  ways,  and  some¬ 
times  loosely.  An  1.  problem,  for  instance,  denotes  one 
which  has  an  infinite  number  of  solutions,  not  arbitrary 
but  correlated;  the  indetermination  arising,  in  fact, not 
from  a  total,  but  from  a  certain  degree  of  insufficiency  in 
the  data;  if  the  data  were  such  as  to  render  the  problem 
capable  of  receiving  a  finite  number  of  solutions,  that 
problem  would  no  longer  be  considered  as  indeterminate. 
I.  coefficients,  again,  simply  denote  unknown  coefficients. 

1.  Analysis.  (Algebra.)  That  branch  of  the  science 
whose  object  is  the  determination  of  all  possible  solu¬ 
tions,  in  positive  (or  negative)  integers,  of  a  system  of 
equations  involving  more  unknown  terms  than  there  are 
equations.  The  general  form  of  an  indeterminate  equation 
of  the  first  degree  is  axf-by—C,  where  a,  b,  aud  c  are 
positive  or  negative  integers.  If  a  aud  b  have  a  com¬ 
mon  measure  which  will  not  divide  c,  the  equation  can, 
obviously,  have  no  integral  solutions.  If  a  and  6  are 
prime  to  one  another,  however,  then  an  integral  solution 
a 

maybe  found  by  converting  r  into  a  continued  fraction, 
b 

and  finding  the  convergent  —  immediately  preceding  —. 

1  b 

Weshall  then  have  a  q — bp—  j-1,  or  a(fqc)+b(:f-pc)—c; 
so  that  x—qc  and  y  —  — pc,  or  else  x  =  —  qcand  y—pc. 
will  be  an  integral  solution  of  the  given  equation.  One 
such  solution  (a,  0)  being  found,  an  infinite  number  can 
be  at  once  determined.  They  are  all  included,  however, 
in  the  formula  x—a+bt,  y—li — at, where  t  is  any  integer 
whatever.  The  solution  of  a  system  of  indeterminate 
equations  of  the  first  degree  is  reduced  to  that  of  the 
case  just  described.  In  systems  of  equations  of  higher 
degrees,  the  difficulties  are  immensely  increased.  The 
theory  of  indeterminate  equations  is  closely  connected 
with  that  of  congruences,  and  thus  forms  a  branch  of 
the  general  theory  of  numbers  ;  the  works  on  the  latter 
subject,  therefore,  may  be  consulted  for  further  details. 

I.  Coefficients.  (Math.)  A  method  of  analysis  invented 
by  Descartes,  and  of  very  extensive  application  in  the 
higher  mathematics.  The  principle  of  the  method  of 
indeterminate  coefficients  consists  in  this,  that  if  we  have 
an  equation  of  this  form, 

A  +  Bx-j-C*j;  -f-  Dax  -(-&c=0, 

in  which  the  coefficients  A,  B,  C  are  constant  quantities, 
and  x  a  variable  which  may  be  supposed  as  small  as  ever 
we  please,  each  of  these  coefficients,  taken  separately,  is 
necessarily  equal  to  zero  ;  that  is  to  say,  we  must  always 
have  A=0,  B=0,  C=:0,  &c.,  whatever  may  be  the  num¬ 
ber  of  terras  of  the  given  equation. 

Iiuleter'niinately,atfi>.  Not  in  any  settled  manner; 
indefinitely;  not  with  precise  limits  ;  uot  with  certainty 
or  precision  of  signification. 

Iiuleter'minateness,  n.  State  of  being  indeter¬ 
minate. 

Indetermina'tion,  n.  [Fr.  indetermination.  See 
Determination.]  Want  of  determination  ;  an  unsettled 
or  wavering  state ;  vacillation  ;  want  of  fixed  or  stated 
direction. 

Indeter'mined,  a.  Unsettled;  unfixed. 

Indevote',  a.  [Fr.  indevot.]  Not  much  devoted;  in¬ 
different. 

Indevot'ed,  a.  Undevoted. 

Indevo'tion,  n.  [Fr.]  Want  of  devotion  ;  irreligion. 

Indevont'.  a.  Not  devout;  not  religious  ;  irreligious. 

IndevoutTy,  adv.  In  an  indevout  manner;  without 
devotion. 

In'dex,  n. ;  pi.  Indexes,  in  Math.  Indices.  [Lat..  from 
indico,  to  point  out  —  in,  and  dico,  to  proclaim  or  make 
known.]  That  which  points  out ;  that  which  shows  or 
manifests ;  the  hand  that  points  to  anything,  ns  the 
hour  of  the  day,  the  road  to  a  place,  &c.  —  A  table  of 
the  contents  of  a  book,  or  of  references  in  an  alphabeti¬ 
cal  order;  an  exponent.  See  “ What  is  an  Wheat- 
(Anat.)  The  fore-finger.  [ley  (London,  1878). 

(Math.)  The  number  that  shows  to  what  power  the 
quantity  is  to  be  raised;  the  exponent. 

— v.  a.  To  provide  with  an  index  or  table  of  contents;  to 
place  in  an  index  ;  to  reduce  to  an  index  :  as,  to  index 
a  book. 

In'dex,  Librorum  Prohibitorum.  (Keel.  Hist.)  In  the 
lloman  Catholic  Church,  a  catalogue  published  by  au¬ 
thority  of  the  Pope,  of  books  the  reading  of  which  is 
prohibited  to  members  of  that  Church,  whether  on  doc¬ 
trinal.  moral,  or  religious  grounds.  As  a  natural  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  claim  of  the  Catholic  Church  to  authority 
in  matters  of  religion  and  to  infallibility,  that  Church  also 
claims  the  right  or  the  duty  of  watching  over  the  faith 
of  its  members,  and  of  guarding  it  against  every  danger 
of  corruption,  the  chief  among  which  is  held  to  be  the 
circulation  of  books  believed  to  be  injurious  to  faith  or  to 
morality.  The  earliest  recorded  exercise  of  this  restrictive 
authority  is  the  prohibition  of  the  writings  of  Arius ;  and 
a  council  of  Carthage,  in  the  year  398,  issued,  even  for 
bishops, a  similar  prohibition  of  Gentile  books,  although 


it  permitted  to  them  the  reading  of  the  works  of  heretics. 
The  earliest  example  of  a  prohibitory  catalogue  is  found 
in  the  decree  of  a  council  held  at  Rome  (494)  under  Pope 
Gelatius  (Labbe  Cone.,  ii.  col.  938-941),  which,  having 
enumerated  the  canonical  books  of  Scripture  and  other 
approved  works,  recites  also  the  apocryphal  books, 
together  with  a  long  list  of  heretical  authors,  whose 
writings  it  prohibits,  and  orders  to  be  eliminated  from 
the  churches.  The  inediieval  popes  and  councils  pursued 
the  same  course  as  to  the  heterodox  or  dangerous  writ¬ 
ings  of  their  respective  periods,  and  the  multiplication 
ot  such  books  after  the  invention  of  printing  led  to  a 
more  stringent  as  well  as  more  systematic  procedure. 
The  university  press  of  Louvain  issued  in  1546,  and  again 
in  1550,  a  catalogue  of  prohibited  books.  Similar  lists 
appeared  by  authority,  at  Venice,  Paris,  and  Cologne; 
and  Pius  IV.  issued  in  1557  and  1559  what  may  be  re¬ 
garded  as  properly  the  first  Roman  Index.  One  of  the 
gravest  undertakings  of  the  council  of  Trent  was  a  more 
complete  and  authoritative  enumeration  of  all  those 
books,  the  use  of  which  it  was  expedient  to  prohibit  to 
the  faithful.  A  committee  was  appointed  for  the  purpose, 
and  had  made  great  progress  in  the  work;  but  it  was 
found  impossible  to  bring  the  examination  of  the  books 
to  an  end  before  the  close  of  the  council ;  and  the  entire 
papers  of  the  committee  were  handed  over  by  the 
council  to  the  Pope,  with  instructions  that  the  work 
should  be  completed,  and  the  result  published  by  his 
own  authority,  which  was  accordingly  done  by  Pius 
IV.  in  1564.  Further  additions  and  certain  modifica¬ 
tions  of  its  rules  were  made  by  Sixtus  V.  and  Clement 
VII.  It  was  republished  in  1595,  and  with  the  addition 
of  such  books  as  from  time  to  time  it  was  deemed  ex¬ 
pedient  to  prohibit,  in  several  subsequent  editions,  the 
most  remarkable  of  which  are  those  of  Brasichell! 
(Rome,  1607);  Quiroga ,  Index  Librorum  Kxpurgandorum 
(Salamanca,  1601) ;  and  Sotomayor,  Novissimus  Index 
(Madrid,  1648).  The  edition  best  known  to  modern 
theological  readers  is  that  of  Rome,  1819.  In  the  inter¬ 
vals  between  the  editions,  the  decrees  by  which  further 
additions  to  the  Index  are  made,  are  made  public  at 
Rome,  and  circulated  in  the  various  countries. 

In'dexer,  n.  One  who  makes  an  index. 

Index'-hand,  n.  A  hand  pointing  to  something;  the 
pointer  of  a  watch,  clock,  Ac. 

Index'leal,  a.  Having  the  form  of  an  index  ;  pertain¬ 
ing  to  an  index. 

Index'ically,  adv.  In  the  manner  of  an  index. 

Index'ing;,  p.  a.  Furnishing  with  an  index,  or  table 
of  references. 

Indexter'lty,  n.  Want  of  dexterity  or  readiness  in 
the  use  of  one’s  hands;  clumsiness;  awkwardness;  want 
of  skill  or  readiness  in  any  art  or  occupation. 

In'dia,  or  The  Indies.  This  name  has  been  very  vaguely 
applied,  at  different  periods,  to  different  extents  of 
country,  and  is  still  used  in  different  applications.  The 
name  is  derived  from  the  Greeks,  who  seem  to  have  bor¬ 
rowed  it  from  the  Persians,  as  it  is  unknown  to  the 
natives.  It  was  at  first  used  by  the  Grecian  writers  to 
signify  an  indefinite  extent  of  country,  lying  beyond 
the  Indus,  with  which  they  were  acquainted  only 
through  meagre  and  vague  accounts  obtained  from  the 
Persians.  Darius  crossed  the  Indus  (B.  c.  500),  and  con¬ 
quered  Cashmere  and  part  of  the  Punjab.  Alexander, 
200  years  later,  pushed  his  conquests  a  little  farther, 
and  the  narratives  given  by  his  officers  supplied  Eratos¬ 
thenes,  Strabo,  and  Pliny  with  the  materials  which 
they  arranged  and  abridged.  Ptolemy,  who  flourished 
at  a  later  period  (A.  D.  150),  when  commerce  had  made 
his  countrymen  acquainted  with  the  southern  parts  of 
India,  has  given  a  more  accurate  account  of  it.  He 
divides  India  into  India  within  and  India  beyond  the 
Ganges.  The  former  was  bounded  on  the  west  by  the 
people  of  Paropamisus,  Arachosia,  and  Gedrosia;  on  the 
north  by  Mount  Imaus,  the  Sogdiaeansand  Sacse ;  on  the 
east  by  the  Ganges,  and  on  the  south  by  the  Indian 
Ocean.  Other  writers,  as  Arrian  and  Pliny,  make  the 
Indus  its  western  limit.  Strabo  cf  Us  the  southern  and 
eastern  boundary  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  Of  the  two  great 
rivers,  the  Indus  and  Ganges,  the  latter  was  not  reached 
by  Alexander,  and  was  seen  by  very  few  of  his  fol¬ 
lowers.  The  Indus  and  its  five  great  tributaries  were 
known  to  all  of  them.  A  more  accurate  acquaintance 
with  Upper  India,  obtained  within  the  last  30  years,  has 
proved  the  general  correctness  of  the  ancient  accounts, 
and  settled  many  doubtful  points.  Of  the  Deccan  they 
knew  nothing  but  the  coasts,  and  of  India  beyond  the 
Ganges  they  knew  very  little.  The  decline  of  tho 
Roman  empire,  the  rise  of  the  Parthian  empire,  and 
particularly  the  extensiou  of  the  Mohammedan  power 
over  Western  Asia,  broke  off  all  direct  intercourse 
between  Europe  and  India.  Religious  hatred  and  com¬ 
mercial  jealousy  contributed  to  shut  up  the  road  to 
India  against  Europeans.  Caravans  were  then  the 
medium  of  Indian  commerce,  and  through  them  the 
productions  of  the  East  were  brought  to  the  Med¬ 
iterranean  shores.  Not  until  the  Portuguese  had 
doubled  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  (1498)  were  the  Euro¬ 
peans  able  to  visit  that  region  of  wealth.  The  islands 
of  Java,  Sumatra,  Borneo,  Celebes,  the  Philippines,  the 
Moluccas,  &c.,  were  discovered,  and  have  often  been  in¬ 
cluded  under  the  general  name  of  India,  which  com¬ 
prised,  on  the  continent,  all  that  vast  tract  of  country 
lying  south  of  China,  Thibet,  and  Persia.  These  regions 
have  been  divided  by  modern  geographers  into  three 
parts:  —  1.  The  Islands,  or  the  Indian  or  Eastern 
Archipelago,  q.  v. ;  2.  India  West  of  the  Ganges,  or 
Hindostan,  q.  v. ;  and  India  beyond  the  Ganges,  called 
also  Chin-India,  or  Indo-China,  including  the  Birman 
Empire  or  Burmah,  Siam,  the  empire  of  Anam  or 
Cochin-China,  and  some  other  territories  of  secondary 
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importance,  all  of  which  are  described  under  their  re¬ 
spective  heads.  When  America  was  discovered,  it  is 
well  known  that  Columbus  supposed  it  to  be  the  east 
ern  coast  of  Asia,  of  which  he  was  in  search.  These 
regions  were,  therefore,  at  first  called  India,  and  when 
the  error  was  discovered,  the  name  was  retained,  with 
the  distinctive  appellation  of  1  Vest,  the  proper  India 
being  called  East  Indies.  The  Spanish  kings  assumed 
the  title  of  King  of  the  Indies,  and  the  council  for  the 
colonies  was  styled  the  Supreme.  Council  of  the  Indies. 
The  name  of  West  Indies  was  afterwards  restricted  to 
t lie  islands,  also  called  Antilles,  lying  between  N.  and  S. 
America. — See  Hindustan,  Antilles,  and  West  Indies. 

I  ml  hi.  (Architecture  of.)  See  Hindoo  Architecture. 

Imli'aclein,  v.  a.  To  place  or  set  in  a  diadem. 

In'riiainaii,  n.  ( Naut .)  A  large  ship  employed  in 
the  India  trade. 

In  dia -mat  ting,  n.  Mats  made  in  the  East  from  the 
Papyrus  corymbosus. 

In  dian,  a.  Pertaining  to  either  of  the  Indies,  East  or 
West,  or  to  the  aborigines  of  America. 

— n.  An  aboriginal  American.  (See Indians.) — A  native 
of  India  or  of  the  West  Indies. 

Indian'a,  in  Iowa,  a  township  of  Marion  co. 

Indian  a,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  S.W.  central  co. ;  area, 
about  $30  sq.  m.  Rivers.  Coueniaugh  river,  and  Black 
Lick,  Crooked,  Little  Mahoning,  and  Two  Lick  creeks. 
Surface,  hilly  ;  soil,  moderately  fertile.  Min.  Bituminous 
coal  and  iron  ore ;  besides  numerous  salt  springs.  Cup. 
Indiana.  Pop.  (1890)  42,175. 

—A  township  of  Allegheny  co.  Pop.  (1890)  1,057. 

— A  post-borough,  cap.  of  Indiana  co.,  about  50  in.  E.N.E. 
of  Pittsburg,  on  P.  R.  R.  Pop.  (1897)  about  2,050. 

Indian'a,  a  village  of  Ontario,  co.  of  Haldimaiid,  on 
the  Grand  river,  about  28  miles  S.S.E.  of  Brautford. 

Indian'a.  one  of  the  Central  States  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  State  of  Michi¬ 
gan  and  Lake  Michigan,  E.  by  Ohio  and  Kentucky,  S. 
by  Kentucky,  and  W.  by  Illinois.  It  lies  between  Lat. 
37°  40'  and  41°  40'  N.,  and  Lon.  84°  40'  and  87°  40'  W., 
extending  275  m.  in  length  from  N.  to  S.,  with  an 
average  breadth  of  135  in.,  and  containing  an  area  of 
33,809  sq.  m.  —  Peso.  The  outline  of  this  State  is  an  al¬ 
most  perfect  par¬ 
allelogram.  lying 
for  the  most  part 
within  that  im¬ 
mense  region  of 
fertility  known  as 
the  Great  Missis¬ 
sippi  Valley,  and 
occupying  a  pro¬ 
minent  position 
in  the  agricultur¬ 
al  division,  desig¬ 
nated  the  Region 
of  Cereals.  The 
surface  is  gener- 
rally  level,  or 
gently  undulat¬ 
ing  though  some¬ 
what  broken  and 
hilly  along  the 
borders  of  the  Ohio  River.  —  Lakes,  Rivers,  etc.  Except¬ 
ing  Lake  Michigan,  whose  waters  wash  about  45  miles 
of  its  N.  border,  and  Beaver  Lake  in  Newton  county, 
which  covers  an  area  of  abt.  50  sq.  m.,  the  lakes  of  I. 
are  few  and  inconsiderable.  The  principal  rivers  are, 
the  Ohio,  which  forms  the  entire  S.  boundary,  and  the 
Wabash,  which,  with  its  largoand  numerous  tributaries, 
intersect  nearly  every  co.  in  the  State. —  Soil.  The  soil 
of  1.  is  uniformly  fertile,  the  part  known  as  the  valley 
of  the  Ohio,  and  also  that  of  the  Whitewater  on  the  S.E.. 
contains  5,500  sq.  m.,  of  which  about  two-thirds  is  ex¬ 
cellent  farming  land,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  residue, 
though  hilly,  is  valuable  for  grazing.  The  White  River 
Valley,  extending  from  the  Wabash  on  the  S.W.  to  the 
State  of  Ohio  on  the  N.E.,  embraces  an  area  of  about 
9,000  sq.  in.,  the  surface  of  which  is  almost  level,  the 
soil  is  deep  vegetable  mould,  free  from  rock  or  stone, 
and  of  the  richest  quality.  This  magnificent  valley 
covers  more  than  one-fourth  the  whole  State.  The  Wa- 
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bash  Valley  is  still  more  extensive,  covering  12,000  sq. 
m.  of  territory.  It  extends  150  m.  along  the  W.  border 
of  the  State  from  the  Ohio  River  N. ;  thence  inclining 
to  the  N.E.,  it  reaches  the  borders  of  Ohio  N.  of  the 
White  River  Valley.  It  has  large  prairies  in  the  W., 
heavy  forests  in  the  E.;  and  abundant  water-power  in 
the  centre.  With  the  exception  of  some  of  the  highest 
bluffs  in  the  lower  parts  of  these  valleys,  every  acre  of 
their  surface  is  susceptible  of  cultivation.  The  Wabash 
Valley,  within  this  State  alone,  is  600  sq.  m.  larger  than 
the  kingdom  of  Belgium,  and  contains  a  less  quantity 
of  inferior  land.  —  Vegetation.  The  valley  of  the  Ohio 
was  originally  heavily  timbered,  but  most  of  it  has  been 
felled  to  supply  fuel  to  the  boats  on  the  river,  and  for 
shipment  as  lumber.  In  the  central,  eastern,  and  north¬ 
ern  parts,  many  heavily  timbered  forests  still  exist, 
principally  of  walnut,  poplar,  beech,  oak,  buckeye,  nia- 
jfile,  ash,  elm,  sycamore,  dogwood,  hickory,  and  basswood 
Climate.  The  climate  is  mild,  and  the  ground  is  seldom 
covered  with  snow  more  than  a  few  days  at  a  time.  The 
prevailing  winds  of  winter  produce  severe  spells  of  cold, 
seldom,  however,  of  long  duration.  The  summers  are 
warm  but  salubrious.  —  Min.  The  great  coal-field  of  Il¬ 
linois  extends  into  this  State,  covering  in  the  W.  part  an 
area  of  about  7,700  sq.  m.,  or  one-fifth  the  entire  sur-  | 
face.  On  White  River  the  coal-veins  are  6  feet,  and  in 
other  localities  8  feet,  in  thickness.  Some  of  the  coal 
measures  are  estimated  to  yield  60,000,000  bushels  to  the 
»q.  m.  Cannel  aud  Block  coal  are  found,  of  the  former 


the  bed  being  five  feet  in  thickness  and  70  feet  above  the 
river.  Besides  coal,  an  excellent  quality  of  iron  is  found, 
as  Avell  as  copper,  slate  of  several  varieties,  marble,  gyp¬ 
sum,  grindstones,  limestone,  freestone,  and  clays  useful 
in  the  arts. — Among  the  mineral  products  of  I,  petro¬ 
leum  ranks  high,  and  natural  gas  occurs  in  abundance. 
The  main  oil  area  is  in  the  counties  of  the  east  centra" 
region  of  the  State,  but  tiie  area  is  steadily  increasing. 
The  oil  product,  which  was  33,375  barrels  in  1889,  had 
made  the  great  increase,  by  1896,  to  4,380,000  barrels. 
The  natural  gas  area  covers  about  5,000  sq.  m.,  in  which 
there  are  about  1,500  wells  with  a  daily  capacity  of  over 
3,000,000,000  cubic  feet.  The  coal  product  is  over  4,000,- 
000  tons  annually. — Agriculture.  The  leading  agricul¬ 
tural  products  of  the  state  are  corn,  wheat,  and  oats; 
while  potatoes,  rye,  barley,  and  tobacco  are  cultivated, 
and  sorghum,  flax,  hemp,  and  hops  succeed  well.  Large 
quantities  of  maple  aud  sorghum  sugar  aud  molasses  are 
produced,  together  with  honey  and  beeswax.  Consid¬ 
erable  attention  is  given  to  grape  culture.  The  1$95 
output  of  the  leading  grains  was  as  follows :  corn,  121,- 
435,768  bushels;  wheat,  20,294,492;  oats,  25,895,595 
bushels.  In  1890  there  were  198,167  farms,  embracing 
15,107,482  acres  of  improved  land,  and  valued  at  $754,- 
789,110,  with  livestock  worth  $93,361,422,  and  products 
estimated  at  $94,759,262. — Counties,  towns,  Ac.  The  State 
is  divided  into  the  92  following  counties: 


Adams, 

A  lieu, 

Bartholomew, 

Beutou, 

Blackford, 

Boone, 

Brown, 

Carroll, 

Cass, 

Clarke, 

Clay, 

Clinton, 

Crawford, 

Daviess, 

Dearborn, 

Decatur, 

De  Kalb, 

Delaware, 

Dubois, 

Elkhart, 

Fayette, 

Floyd, 

Fountain, 


Franklin, 

Fulton, 

Gibson, 

Grant, 

Greene, 

Hamilton, 

Hancock, 

Harrison, 

Hendricks, 

Heury, 

Howard, 

Huntington, 

Jackson, 

Jasper, 

Ja.V, 

Jefferson, 

Jennings, 

Johnson, 

Knox, 

Kosciusko, 

La  Grange, 

Lake, 

La  Porte. 


Lawrence, 

Madison, 

Marion, 

Marshall, 

Martin. 

Miami, 

Monroe, 

Montgomery, 

Morgan, 

Newton, 

Noble, 

Ohio, 

Orange, 

Owen, 

Parke, 

Perry, 

Pike, 

Porter, 

Posey, 

Pulaski, 

Putnam, 

Randolph, 

Ripley, 


Rush, 

Scott, 

Shelby, 

Spenser, 

Starke, 

Steuben. 

St.  Joseph, 

Sullivan. 

Switzerland, 

Tippecanoe, 

Tiptou, 

Union, 

Vanderburgh 

Vermillion, 

Vigo, 

Wabash, 

Warren, 

Warrick. 

Washington, 

Wayne, 

Wells, 

White, 

Vi  iiitley. 


The  principal  cities  and  towns  are  Indianapolis  (the 
capital),  Evansville,  Fort  Wayne,  Terre  Haute,  South 
Bend.  New  Albany,  Richmond,  Lafayette,  Logansport, 
Elkhart,  Muncie,  Michigan  City,  Anderson,  Jefferson¬ 
ville,  Elwood,  Madison,  Vincennes,  Marion,  Kokumo, 
Huntington,  La  Porte,  Peru,  Ac. — Public  institutions. 
I.  possesses  hospitals  for  the  insane  at  Indianapolis, 
Evansville,  Richmond  and  Logansport.  At  Fort  Wayne 
is  a  school  for  feeble-minded  children  {including 
departments  for  idiots  and  epileptics).  Indianapolis 
has  asylums  for  the  blind  and  the  deaf,  and  at  Knights- 
town  is  a.  Home  for  the  orphans  of  those  who  took  part 
in  the  Civil  War.  A  reform  school  for  boys  exists  at 
Plainfield  and  one  for  girls  at  Indianapolis.  Penal 
servitude  is  provided  for  by  a  prison  for  women  in 
Indianajiolis  and  penitentiaries  for  men  in  Jeffersonville 
and  Michigan  City.  These  institutions  are  under  State 
control,  each  being  in  charge  of  a  Board  of  control  of 
three  members,  appointed  by  the  Governor,  while  in 
each  of  the  schools  there  is  an  industrial  department. 
A  Board  of  State  CharitieB  was  created  in  1889,  which 
has  supervision  over  all  the  institutions  above  named. 
This  board  consists  of  six  members,  with  the  Governor 
for  ex-officio  president.  A  tax  of  6  ets.  on  every  $100  of 
taxable  property  in  the  State  is  applied  to  the  support  of 
these  institutions,  about  $1,000,000  annually  being 
applied  to  this  purpose. — Education.  I.  possesses  a 
State  University  at  Bloomington,  a  State  Instiiute  of 
Technology  at  Lafayette,  a  Slate  Normal  School  at 
Terre  Haute,  and  more  than  100  High  Schools,  in  all  of 
which  instruction  is  free.  The  number  of  children  on 
the  rolls  of  the  public  schools  are  541,570,  with  a  daily 
attendance  of  392,689,  the  number  of  teachers  being 
141,071.  In  addition  to  the  above  there  are  14  univer¬ 
sities  and  colleges  of  liberal  arts,  and  a  considerable 
number  of  academies,  public  and  private  normal  schools, 
schools  of  law,  medicine,  theology,  Ac.  In  most  of  the 
colleges  co-education  of  the  sexes  exists. — Industry. 
The  abundant  water  power,  the  cheapness  of  fuel,  and 
tiie  existence  of  excellent  iron  ore  aud  other  valuable 
minerals  have  greatly  stimulated  manufacture  in  /.,  and 
rapid  progress  lias  been  made.  The  leading  industries 
are  iron  and  steel  production,  railway-car  building, 
wooden  ware,  woollens,  tiles,  wagons,  aud  glass,  with 
coal  mining  and  quarrying.  7.  is  the  largest  furniture- 
producing  state  in  the  Union,  while  the  wagon  and 
plough  factories  at  South  Bend  are  among  the  largest 
of  their  class  in  the  world.  Other  extensive  industries 
are  those  of  flour-mill  machinery  and  carriages  at 
Indianapolis,  plate  glass  at  New  Albany,  and  encaustic 
tile  works  at  Indianapolis.  The  State  is  amply  supplied 
with  railroads,  having  over  6,000  miles.  Its  navigable 
streams  consist  of  the  Ohio  and  a  portion  of  the  Wabash 
and  White  rivers.  Small  streams  intersect  the  State  in 
every  direction  and  in  the  not  them  part  there  are 
numerous  small  lakes.  Much  of  the  N.W.  section  of 
the  State  is  annually  inundated,  but  a  system  of 
drainage  is  reclaiming  much  of  this  swampy  tetritory. 
— Finance.  In  tiie  early  period  of  her  history  I.  incurred 
heavy  liabilities  for  internal  improvements,  but  these 
are  being  reduced  at  a  satisfactory  rate.  In  1897  the 
foreign  debt  aggregated  about  $6,400,000,  the  Idomestic 
debt,  $483,000,  while  the  valuation  of  taxable  property 
was  $1,286,000,000.  The  .receipts  during  1896  were  I 


$6,315,808;  expenditures,  $6,363,112.  There  are  over 
100  national  banks,  with  a  combined  capital  of  about 
$14,000,000  ;  85  State  banks,  with  more  thau  $4,000,000 
capital ;  aud  5  savings  banks,  with  more  than  $4,000,000  j 
deposits. — Government.  The  governor  and  lieutenant- 
governor  are  elected  by  the  people  for  four  years.  I 
Tiie  former,  who  receives  $3,000  per  annum,  can  be 
elected  only  once  in  eight  years.  The  latter  is  ex-officio 
president  of  the  Senate  and  receives  $5  per  day  during 
the  sessions  of  the  legislature.  The  Seuate  consists  of 
50,  aud  the  House  of  Representatives  of  100  members, 
both  elected  by  the  people,  the  former  for  four  and  the 
latter  for  two  years.  The  Secretary  of  State,  Auditor. 
Superintendent'  of  Public  Schools,  and  Treasurer,  are 
each  chosen  by  the  people  for  two  years.  The  J  udiciary 
consists  of  a  supreme  court  composed  of  not  less  than 
3  or  more  thau  5  judges,  elected  by  the  people  for  G 
years;  and  15  circuit  courts,  presided  over  by  judges- 
elected  by  the  people  of  each  district,  for  6  years.  The 
judges  of  the  supreme  court  receive  $3,000  per  annum. 
Justices  of  the  peace  are  chosen  by  the  people  of  each 
township  for  4  years.  Any  voter  of  good  moral  char¬ 
acter  may  practice  law,  and  any  male  person  of  21  yearn 
of  age,  born  in  tiie  U.  S.,  or  any  foreigner,  resident  iu 
the  U.  S.  one  year,  and  who  has  declared  his  intention, 
according  to  law,  of  becomiug  a  citizen,  may  vote  after 
6  months’  residence  in  tiie  State.  I.  is  entitled  to  2  U.  S. 
Senators,  13  Representatives,  and  lb  electoral  votes  for 
President  of  the  U.  S. — Religion.  I.  contains  about 
6,000  churches  of  all  denominations,  the  principal  of 
which  are  Baptists.  Christians,  Lutherans,  5Ietho- 
dists  and  Roman  Catholics.  Many  of  these  churches 
possess  educational  institutions  of  great  excellence, 
with  large  and  important  libraries;  indeed,  the 
religious  wants  of  the  State  are  well  provided  f-i 
by  a  zealous  clergy  and  a  well  conducted  and  pop 
ular  religious  press. — History.  In  1702,  a  pail- 

of  French  Canadians  descended  the  Wabash,  and  es¬ 
tablished  several  posts  on  its  banks,  and  among  others 
Vincennes,  but  nothing  is  known  of  tbeir  first  settle¬ 
ments,  till  1763,  Avhen  the  country  was  ceded  to  the 
English  The  treaty  of  1783  included  1.  in  the  United 
States.  In  1788  an  indian  war  broke  out,  which  caused 
great  distress  at  Vincennes.  In  1791  the  Indians  were 
attacked  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tippecanoe  by  Gen.  Wil¬ 
kinson,  and  by  the  subsequent  victories  of  Gen.  Wayne 
a  dangerous  confederacy  was  broken  up,  and  the  tribes 
were  obliged  to  submit.  On  May  7,  U00,  Ohio  was 
erected  into  a  separate  territory,  while  all  the  country 
W.  and  N.  was  included  in  the  new  government  of  I. 
The  U.  States  census  of  this  year  found  in  7.4,875  in¬ 
habitants.  In  1805  Michigan,  and  in  1809,  Illinois,  wer* 
divided  off,  leaving  7.  with  its  present  limits.  In  1811, 
the  general  government  determined  to  exert  its  power 
against  the  savages.  who,  excited  by  the  eloquence  of 
Tecumseh,  a  leader  of  the  Shawnees,  bad  committed 
grievous  depredations.  A  force  of  regulars  and  militia, 
under  the  command  of  the  governor,  W.  II.  Harrison, 
appeared  before  Propbet's-town  or  Tippecanoe,  on  the 
Wabash,  and  the  Indians,  completely  defeated  in  a  short 
but  severe  combat,  in  which  they  fought  w  ith  desperate 
courage,  were  obliged  to  sue  for  peace.  The  war  with 
England  gave  a  fresh  impetus  to  Indian  hostility;  but 
the  savages  were  again  overwhelmed,  and  on  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  peace,  in  1815.  finally  ceased  to  trouble  the 
settlers.  On  Dec.  11,  1816,  the  State  was  admitted  as  a 
sovereign  member  of  the  U  States  ;  and  a  new  constitu¬ 
tion  was  adopted  in  1851.  In  1832,  the  legislature  incor¬ 
porated  8  stock  companies  for  constructing  railroads  ;  in 
1833  the  middle  section  of  theWabash  and  Erie  Canal  was 
commenced,  and  in  1834,  the  State  bank  with  10  branches 
was  incorporated,  to  w  hich  were  subsequently  added  3 
other  branches.  The  result  of  these  undertakings,  and 
others  into  which  the  State  entered,  was  a  debt  amount¬ 
ing  to  $14,057,000,  and  a  general  bankruptcy.  In  1846, 
the  State  debt,  on  which  no  interest  had  been  paid 
since  1839,  was  consolidated  and  arranged  into  two 
classes,  the  State  debt  proper,  and  the  canal  debt;  and 
means  were  devised  for  paying  interest  on  the  former. 
In  1853  the  legislature  passed  a  free  bankinglaw.  Pros¬ 
perity  then  returned,  and  till  the  present  time  has  been 
annually  increasing.  The  Wabash  and  Erie  canal,  the* 
longest  iu  the  U.  S.  (476  miles),  lias  374  miles  of  its 
length  iu  7.  But  this  and  the  Whitewater  caual  (7.> 
miles),  which  formerly  did  a  large  traffic,  are  now 
entirely  abandoned,  and  in  many  places  have  been  filled 
up,  the  superior  advantages  of  railroad  traffic  having- 
robbed  them  of  business.  Among  the  interesting  items 
of  local  history  may  be  mentioned  the  famous  com¬ 
munity  of  New  Harmony,  founded  by  the  Harmonists 
or  Rappites  iu  1815  and  maintained  until  1824,  when 
it  was  purchased  by  Robert  Owen  for  his  comum  uistic- 
society,  w  hich  failed  after  three  years.  This  place  was 
distinguished  as  the  home  of  William  Machure. 
Thomas  Say,  Lesueur,  and  others  of  Dote.  7.  made  a 
noteworthy  record  in  the  Civil  War,  not  only  provid¬ 
ing  her  quota  of  troops  in  the  field,  but  suppressing  a 
dangerous  conspiracy  at  home.  The  population  num¬ 
bered  988,416  in  1850,  1,350,428  in  1860,  1,680,737  in 
1870, 1,978,382  in  1880,  and  2,192,404  in  1890.  In  1897 
the  estimate  was  2,620,600. 

Indianap'olis,  iu  Indiana,  an  important  city,  cap. 
of  the  State,  and  the  seat  of  justice  of  Marion  co.,  on  the 
West  Fork  of  White  river,  about  86  m.  N.N.W.  of  Madi¬ 
son,  and  about  500  m.  W.  by  N.  of  Washington  D.  C. ; 
Lat.  39°  46'  N.,  Lon.  86°  5'  W.  The  Enabling  Act  of  Con¬ 
gress,  donating  4  sections  of  unsold  land  for  a  Stale  Capi¬ 
tal  of  Indiana,  was  passedApril  19,1816. — On  Jan. 11, 1820, 
the  State  Legislature  elected  commissioners  to  locate  the 
same,  which  resulted  iu  the  choice  ol  the  present  site  of 
Indianapolis.  The  priucipal  retail  street  of  this  city  is 
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INDIANA 


Land  area, 

35,910  sq.  m. 

"Water  area, 

410  sq.  m. 

Pop . 2,192,404 

Male...  1,118,347 
Female.  1,074,057 
Native.  2,046,199 
Foreign .  146,205 
White  .  2,146,736 
African.. .45, 215 


Chinese . 92 

Japanese . 18 

Indian . 343 

COUNTIES. 

Adams . II 3 

Allen . G  2 

BartholomewF  6 

Benton . O  3 

Blackford  ...G  3 

Boone . E  4 

Brown . E  6 

Carroll . D  3 

Cass . E  3 

Clark . F  8 

Clay . C  6 

Clinton . E  4 

Crawford  ...  D  8 

Daviess . C  7 

Dearborn _ H  6 

Decatur . F  6 

Dekalb . G2 

Delaware  ....G  4 

Dubois . D  8 

Elkhart . FI 

Fayette . G  5 

Floyd . F  8 

Fountain . C  4 

Franklin _ G  6 

Fulton . E  2 

Gibson . 15  8 

Grant . F  3 

Greene . D  6 

Hamilton  __..E  4 

Hancock . F  5 

Harrison  ....  E  8 
Hendricks  ...D  5 

Henry . G  5 

Howard . E  3 

Huntington .  F  3 

Jackson . E  7 

Jasper . C  3 

Jay . G  4 

Jefferson _ G  7 

Jennings . F  7 

Johnson . E  5 

Knox . C  7 

Kosciusko  ...F  2 

Lagrange _ G  1 

Lake . C2 

Laporte . D  1 

Lawrence  ...D  7 

Madison . F  4 

Marion . E  5 

Marshall . E  2 

Martin . D  7 

Miami . E  3 

Monroe . D  6 

Montgomery  I)  4 

Morgan . .E  6 

Newton . C  3 

Noble . G  2 

Ohio . H  7 

Orange . D  7 

Owen . D  6 

Parke . C  5 

Perry . D  8 

Pike . j _ C  8 

Porter . C  2 

Posey . B  8 

Pulaski . D  2 

Putnam . D  5 

Randolph  ....G  4 

Iiipley . G  6 

Rush . F  5 

Scott . F  7 

Shelby . ..F  5 

Spencer . C  9 

St.  Joseph  ...El 

Starke  . D  2 

Steuben . G  1 

Sullivan . C6 

Switzerland  _G  7 

Tippecanoe. .D  4 

Tipton . E  4 

Union . H  5 

Vanderburg..B  8 
Vermilion  ...C  5 

Vigo . C  6 

Wabash . F  3 

Warren . C  4 

Warrick _ C  8 

Washington  .E  7 

Wayne . G  5 

Wells _ G  3 

White . D  3 

Whitley . F  2 


CHIEF  CITIES. 

Pop.— Thousands. 

105  Indianapolis 

51  Evansville  B  9 
35  Ft.  Wavne  G  2 
30  Terre  Saute 

Q  6 

22  South  Bend  El 
21  New  Albany 
F  8 

17  Richmond  H  5 
16  La  Fayette  D  4 
13  LogansportE3 
11  Elkhart  ...FI 
11  Muncie...  G  4 
11  Michigan 

City.-D  l 


Indiana— cont'd. 
Pop.— Thousands. 
11  Anderson  F  4 
11  Jefferson¬ 
ville.. F  8 
9  Elwood....  F 4 
9  Madison...  G  7 
9  Vincennes  .B  7 

9  Marion . F  8 

8  Kokomo  ..  E  3 
7  Huntington  F  3 
7  La  Porte  . .  D 1 

7  Peru . E  3 

7  Columbus.. F  6 
6  Crawfords- 

ville...D  4 
6  Washington 

C  7 

6  Goshen....  F  1 
6  Frankfort.  D  4 

6  Brazil . C  5 

5  Shelbyville  F  5 
5  Hammond.  C  1 
5  Seymour  ..  F  7 
5  Wabash  ...  F  3 
5  Valparaiso  C  2 
5  Mt.  VernonB  9 
5  Connersville 

G  5 

4  GreencastleD  5 
4  Lawrence- 

burg..II  6 
4  Bloomington 
E  6 

4  Aurora  ,_..H  6 
4  Franklin  ..  E  6 
4  Portland  ...H  4 
4  Lebanon  ..  E  4 
4  GreensburgG  6 
4  Bluffton...  G  3 
4  Warsaw. ...F  2 
3  Rushville..  G  5 
3  Mishawaka  E  1 
3  Bedford  ...E  7 
3  Huntingburg 
C  8 

3  Decatur . . .  H  3 
3  Greenfield  .F  5 
3  Princeton_.B  8 
3  Noblesvtlle  F  4 
3  Columbia 

City.. F  2 
3  Winchester  G  4 
3  Kendallville 

G  2 

3  Garrett  ....G  2 
3  Plymouth..E  2 
3  Newcastle.  G  5 

3  Tipton . E  4 

3  Union  City  H  4 
3  MartinsvilleE  6 

3  Butler . H  2 

2  Rochester  .E  2 

2  Auburn _ G  2 

2  N.  Manches¬ 
ter. .F  2 

2  Attica . C  4 

2  Rockport  ..C  9 
2  Hartford 

City..G  4 
2  Sullivan.... C  6 
2  Ligonier  ...F  2 
2  Tell  City. ..D  9 
2  Edinburg  ..E  6 
2  Brookville.  H  6 
2  N.  Vernon  .F  6 
2  Cannelton  _D  9 

2  Salem . E  7 

2  Delphi . D  3 

2  Crown  Point 
C  2 

2  Covington  _C  4 
2  Boonville..  C  8 

2  Spencer _ D  6 

2  Knightstown 
F  5 

2  Angola  ....HI 
2  Lagrange  ..G  1 
2  Cambridge 

City. .G  5 
2  Rising  Sun 

H  7 

2  Rockville. .C  5 

2  Vevay . G7 

2  Mitchell.... E  7 
2  Danville  ...D  5 
2  Thorntown  D  4 
2  Oakland  City 
C  8 

2  Monticello.D  3 
1  Petersburg.  C  7 
1  Nappanee  ..E  2 
1  Waterloo  ..H  2 
1  Fairmount.F  4 
1  Rensselaer  .C  3 
1  Worthington 
D  6 

1  Brownstown 
E  7 

1  Whiting  ,._.C  1 
1  Andrews.. .F  3 
1  BrightwoodE5 

1  Clinton . C5 

1  Liberty  ,_..H  5 
1  Fowler  ....  C  3 

1  Jasper . D  8 

1  E.  Chicago. C  1 
1  Albion  ._..G  2 
1  Bloomfield. D  6 
1  Winamac..D2 
1  New  Har¬ 
mony. ,B  8 
1  Bates ville.  G  6 
1  Knightsville 

C  5 

1  Sheridan  ...E  4 

1  Warren G  3 

1  Argos . .E  2 

1  NewHaven  G  2 
1  Bremen  ....E  2 
1  Bourbon  ..  E  2 
1  Monon  ....  D  3 


Indiana—  cont'd. 

Pop.— Thousands. 

1  Newburg  ,_C  9 
1  Williamsport 
C  4 

1  Dunkirk  ...G  4 
1  Harmony  _.C  5 

1  Hobart . Cl 

1  Hope . F  6 

1  Clay  City... C  6 
1  Pendleton.. F  4 
1  Loogootee.D  7 

Pop.— Hundreds. 

9  Remington. C  3 
9  Chesterton. D 1 
9  VeedersburgC4 
9  Redkey  ..._G4 
9  Ridgeville  .H  4 
9  Kentland...C  3 
9  Fairfield 

Center..G  1 
9  Plainfield  ..E  5 
9  Pierceton..  F2 
9  Mooresville 

E  5 

9  Goodland..  C  3 
9  CharlestownF8 
9  Walkerton.E  2 
9  Corydon  ...E  8 

9  Sunman _ G  6 

9  Hagerstown 

G  5 

9  Rosedale  ...C  5 
9  ChurubuscoG2 

9  Laurel _ G  5 

9  Centerville  G  5 
9  Greenwood  E  5 

9  Ladoga _ D  5 

9  Orleans  ,...E7 
9  St.  Paul  ....F  6 
9  MiddletownF  4 

8  Osgood _ G  6 

8  Wolcottville 
G  1 

8  Zionsville_.E  5 
8  Westfield  ..E4 
8  Montpelier  G  3 

8  Oxford . C  4 

8  Dublin . G  5 

8  N.Madison.G  7 
8  Leavenworth 
E  8 

8  Cochran  ...H  6 


INDI 


INDI 


INDI 
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120  ft.  wide  ;  the  other  principal  streets  are  about  90  ft 
wide  and  cross  each  other  at  right  angles,  except  4 
broad  avenues  radiating  from  the  Circle  Park,  located 
in  the  center  of  the  city.  These  avenues  traverse  the 
city  diagoually.  Eleven  railroads  enter  the  city,  all  hav¬ 
ing  access  to  the  Union  Depot,  while  a  belt  of  railroad 
lo  miles  long,  encircles  the  city,  except  on  the  north 
and  connects  all  railroads  entering  the  city.  In  counec- 
tion  with  the  Belt  It.  R.,  located  S.  W.  of  th  e  city,  are 
large  union  stock  yards.  /.  is  one  of  the  largest  stock 
markets  in  the  West.  The  city  has  large  manufacturing 
interests  in  machinery,  agricultural  implements,  wool¬ 
len  mills,  rolling-mills,  glue-works,  soap-works,  varnish 
factories,  starch  factory,  pork-packing  houses,  and  some 
of  the  finest  flour  mills  in  the  world.  The  new  court 
house,  built  of  gray  limestone,  with  Italian  marble  pil¬ 
lars,  is  one  of  the  finest  in  the  U.  S.,  and  cost  81,050,000. 
The  interior  decorations,  in  common  with  the  whole 
building,  are  especially  fine.  I.  has  65  churches.  The 
new  asylum  for  the  insane,  completed  in  1878,  can 
accommodate  700  patients.  Asylums  for  the  blind  and 
the  deaf  and  dumb  are  located  in  the  city  ;  also  the 
National  Surgical  Iustitute,  Orphan  Asylum,  Home  for 
the  Friendless,  &c.  The  State  Law  Library  has  over  10,000 
volumes  ;  the  State  Library  about  20,000  volumes ;  the 
Public  Library  of  Indianapolis,  30,000  volumes ;  there  are 
7  other  public  and  society  libraries,  and  4  medical  col¬ 
leges.  I.  has  4  public  parks.  Woodruff  Place  is  a  de¬ 
lightful  suburb.  A  new  State  capitol  was  completed  in 
1888,  at  a  cost  of  82,000,000.  Its  dimensions  are  492  by 
185  feet,  and  it  is  crowned  with  a  dome  234  feet  high. 
Other  notable  buildings  include  the  U.  S.  Post-office  and 
Court  House,  the  Masonic  Temple,  Odd  Fellows’  Hall,  &c. 
In  Circle  Park  stands  a  statue  of  Governor  Morton,  and 
a  soldiers’  and  sailors’  monument,  285  feet  high.  The 
population  in  1897  was  169,155. 

Indianapolis,  in  Iowa,  a  post-village  of  Mahaska  co. 

Indian  Bay,  in  Arkansas,  a  post-village  of  Monroe  co. 

In  dian  Bay,  n.  ( Bot .)  See  Laurus. 

In  dian  Berry,  ti.  (Bot.)  See  Cocculus  Indices. 

In  dian  Bread, a.  (But.)  See  Jatropha and  I’achyma. 

In  dian  Corn,  n.  (Bot.)  See  Corn  and  Zea. 

Indian  Creek,  in  Cal.,  euters  Dry  creek  in  Yubaco. 
Gold  in  considerable  quantities  has  been  found. — In  Go., 
enters  Little  river  in  Colquitt  co.— In  Ind.,  enters  the 
Ohio  river  in  Harrison  co.— Enters  the  E.  fork  of  White 
fiver  in  Martin  co.— Enters  the  W.  fork  of  White  river! 
in  Morgan  co. — Enters  the  Ohio  river  in  Switzerland  co. 
— In  Miss.,  enters  the  Tennessee  river  in  Tisheniingo 
co.— In  Mo.,  enters  the  Maramee  river  from  Franklin  co. 

In'dian  Creek,  in  Illinois,  township  of  Lawrence  co. 

• — A  township  of  Monroe  co. 

— A  township  of  Pulaski  co. 

— A  township  of  White  co. 

In 'dian  Creek,  in  Iowa,  a  towwship  of  Mills  co. 

— A  township  of  Story  co. 

In'dian  Creek,  in  Michigan,  a  village  of  Kent  co. 

— A  post-township  of  Monroe  co.,  about  8  m.  N.  N.  E.  of 
Jefferson  City. 

• — A  village  of  Newton  co. 

In'diail  Creek,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village  of 
McKean  county. 

In'dian  Creek,  in  IP.  Va„  a  village  of  Monroe  co. 

In'dian  Cress.  See  Tropaiolum. 

In'dian  Cucumber,  ».  (Bot.)  See  Mf.deola. 

In'dian  Currant,  n.  (Bot.)  See  Symphoricarpus. 

In'dian  Fig;,  n.  (Bot.)  See  Banyan  and  Opuntia.  i 

In'dian  Fig-tree.  ».  (Bot.)  See  Ficus. 

In'dian  File,  n.  The  manner  in  which  the  American 
Indians  travel  in  the  woods  or  proceed  to  battle;  single 
file. 

In'dian  Fire,  n.  (Chetn.)  A  compound  used  for 
giving  a  bright  white  signal  light.  It  is  composed  of 
7  parts  sulphur,  2  of  realgar  (q.  v.)  and  24  of  niter. 

In'dian  Grove,  in  Illinois,  a  vill.  of  Livingstone  co. 

In'dian  Head.  A  mountain  in  Utah. — A  mountain 
of  the  Catskills,  N.  Y. — In  Pa.,  a  post-hamlet  of  Fayette 
county. 

In'dian  Hemp.  ».  (Bot.)  See  Hop. 

In'dianite,  n.  (Min.)  A  variety  of  Anorthite  (q.v.), 
from  India. 

In'dian  Kentucky  Creek,  in  Indiana,  euters 
the  Ohio  river  in  Jefferson  co. 

In'dian  Key,  in'  Florula,  a  village  of  Monroe  co.,  on  a 
small  island  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  abt.  75  m.  K.N.E.  of 
Key  West. 

In  dian  Lake,  in  -Yw  York,  a  small  lake  in  the  E. 
part  of  Hamilton  co.  It  covers  an  area  of  abt.  19  sq. 
m.  Its  principal  outlet,  Indian  River,  enters  the  Hud¬ 
son  River. 

In'dian  Millet,  n.  (Bot.)  See  Paniccm. 

In'diail  Ocean,  that  great  body  of  water  which  has 
Asia  on  the  N.,  the  Sunda  Isles  and  Australia  on  the 
E.,  Africa  on  the  W.,  and  the  Antarctic  Ocean  on  the 
S.  The  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  in  21°  27'  E.  Lon.,  and  the 
soutnern  extremity  of  Van  Diemen’s  Land,  147°  20'  E. 
Lon.,  may  be  considered  its  extreme  limits  from  E.  to 
W.  Its  length,  from  N.  to  S.,  is  about  6,500  in. ;  its 
breadth  varies  from  4,000  to  6,000  m.  Its  principal 
gulfs  are  the  Red  Sea,  the  Arabian  Sea,  and  the  Bay  of 
Bengal.  Its  islands  are  Ceylon,  Madagascar,  the  Lacca¬ 
dives,  Maldives,  Socotra,  Andaman,  Nicobar,  the  Isles 
of  France  and  of  Bourbon,  Kerguelen's  Land,  &c.  Nu¬ 
merous  rocks,  and  coral  reefs,  render  the  navigation 
dangerous.  The  Ganges.  Brahmapootra,  Irawaddy,  In¬ 
dus,  Euphrates,  empty  the  accumulated  waters  of  South¬ 
ern  Asia  into  the  Indian  Ocean.  The  trade-winds  pre¬ 
vail  here  between  the  Tropic  of  Capricorn  and  the  loth 
degree  of  S.  latitude ;  to  the  N.  of  this  region  the  mon¬ 
soons  are  felt. 

In'dian  Oak,  n.  (Hot.)  See  Tectona. 


Indiano'Ia,  in  Illinois,  a  post-village  of  Vermilion  co. 

Imlianola,  in  Iowa,  a  city,  cap.  of  Warren  co.,  on  the 
C.,  B.  &  Q.  and  C.,  R.  I.  &  P.  R.  Rs.,  about  18  m.  S.  of  Des 
Moines.  Pop.  (1895)  2,825. 

Indianola,  in  Kansas,  a  post-town  of  Shawnee  co. 

— A  post-office  of  Butler  co. 

Indianola,  in  Mississippi,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Sun¬ 
flower  co.,  on  the  Southern  R.  R. 

Indi  anola,  in  Nebraska,  a  city,  cap.  of  Red  Willow  co., 
on  the  B.  &  M.  R.  R.  Pop.  (1890)  579. 

In'diail  Or'cliard,  in  Massachusetts,  a  post-office  of 
Hampton  co. 

Indian  Orcliard,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-office  of 
Wayne  co. 

In'dian  Physic,  n.  (Bot.)  See  Gili.enia. 

In'dian  Pipe.  n.  (Bot.)  See  Monotropa. 

In'dian  Plantain,  ».  (Bot.)  The  common  name 
of  several  species  of  plants,  genus  Cacalia  (q.v.). 

In'dian  1*01111,  in  Illinois,  a  township  ot  Knox  co. 

In'dian  Poke,  or  White  Hellebore.  (Bot.)  See 
1IELLEB0RU8. 

In'dian-red,  n.  A  species  of  Ocher,  the  red  Hema¬ 
tite  (q.v.). 

In'dian  Bice,  or  Water  Oat,  or  Canadian  Wild 
Rice.  (Bot.)  See  Zizania. 

In'dian  River,  in  Delaware,  enters  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
in  Sussex  co. 

— A  Hundred  of  Sussex  co. 

In'dian  Biver,  in  Florula,  enters  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
in  Volusia  co. 

In'dian  River,  in  Maine,  a  P.  0.  of  Washington  co. 

In'dian  River,  in  New  Hampshire.  See  Indian 
Stream. 

In'dian  River,  in  New  York,  enters  Black  Lake  in 
St.  Lawrence  co. 

— A  post-village  of  Lewis  co. 

In'dian  Run,  in  Penna.,  a  post-village  of  Mercer  co. 

Ill  ’ll  i  a  ns,  a  name  common  to  the  aborigines  of  America, 
north  and  south.  We  can  give  no  opinion  respecting 
their  origin.  The  only  hypothesis  on  this  subject 
founded  on  any  better  evidence  than  conjecture,  is  that 
America  was  peopled  by  way  of  Behring’s  Strait.  It  is 
certain  that  an  easy  communication  has  existed  between 
the  two  continents  at  this  point  for  several  centuries. 
However,  arguing  merely  from  this  fact,  it  is  as  easy  to 
prove  that  the  Old  World  received  its  inhabitants  from 
the  New,  as  the  contrary.  With  the  exception,  perhaps, 
of  the  Esquimaux,  all  the  Indians  have  the  same  physi¬ 
cal  characteristics  :  a  square  bead,  low,  broad  forehead, 
full  face,  and  powerful  jaws  ;  cheek-bones  prominent ; 
lips  full;  dark,  and  deeply-set  eyes;  hair  long  and 
wavy;  little  or  no  beard, — -where  it  does  appear,  care¬ 
fully  eradicated  with  tweezers;  color  of  the  skin,  red¬ 
dish  or  copper,  though  some  are  comparatively  white, 
some  brown  or  yellow,  and  others  black  ;  height  of  the 


Pig.  1374.  —  the  north-american  Indian. 


men  about  the  average,  —  figure  erect  and  slender.  The 
women  are  rather  shorter  and  more  inclined  to  obesity, 
but  many  of  them  with  symmetrical  figure  and  counte¬ 
nance  pleasing;  the  hands  and  feet  of  both  men  and 
women  are  small.  The  native  American  Indians  are 
not  all  hunters,  there  being  many  fishing  tribes  among 
them;  some  are  nomadic;  others  cultivate  the  earth, 
living  in  settled  habitations,  of  the  last  of  which  a  part 
were  agriculturists  before  the  arrival  of  the  Europeans; 
others  have  learned  of  their  conquerors  to  cultivate  the 
soil,  thus  changing  the  ancient  habits  of  the  race,  which 
—  as  it  is  warrantable  to  infer  —  were  not  the  inevitable 
result  of  organization  or  congenital  and  instinctive  pro¬ 
pensity.  Reliable  authorities  concur  in  ado,  ‘■big  the 
test  of  language  as  a  proof  of  one  common  origin  for  the 
various  native  tribes  of  both  North  and  South  America. 
The  linguistic  conclusion  generally  acquiesced  in,  is 
thus  stated  by  Mr.  Albert  Gallatin :  “Amid  that  great 
diversity  of  American  languages,  considered  only  in 
reference  to  their  vocabularies,  the  similarity  of  their 
structure  and  grammatical  forms  lias  been  observed  and 


pointed  out  by  the  American  philologists.  The  resulfi 
appears  to  confirm  the  opinions  already  entertained  on 
that  subject  by  Mr.  Du  Ponceau,  Mr.  Pickering,  and 
others  ;  and  to  prove  that  all  languages,  not  only  of  our 
own  Indians,  but  of  the  native  inhabitants  of  America, 
from  the  Arctic  Ocean  to  Cape  Horn,  have,  as  far  as  they 
have  been  investigated,  a  distinct  character  common  to 
all,  and  apparently  differing  from  any  of  those  of  the 
other  continents  with  which  we  are  most  familiar.”  The- 
next  question  that  arises  is  why,  with  all  this  similarity 
of  physical  conformation  and  language,  there  should 
have  been  but  two  nations,  the  Mexicans  and  Peruvians, 
who  attained  to  any  high  degree  of  civilization?  Upon 
the  entry  of  Mexico  the  Spaniards  found  in  it  a  rich, 
powerful,  and  warlike  nation  under  the  rule  of  an  em¬ 
peror,  who  had  fixed  laws,  an  organized  hierarchy,  and 
worshipped  the  sun.  The  nation  thus  discovered  va» 
that  of  Aztecs,  and  claimed  to  possess  evidences  of  an¬ 
tiquity  as  far  back  as  the  year  554  of  our  tera.  A  few 
years  later,  another  nation  was  found  by  the  Spaniard* 
in  Peru,  whose  strength,  possessions,  and  civilization 
equalled  that  of  the  Aztecs.  This  was  the  nation  of 
Quicliuas,  often  termed  Incas  and  Peruvian,  who  had 
associated  with  them  another  nation,  the  Ay maris,  whose* 


Pi./.  1375.  —  fuegian. 
(Tierra  del  Fuego,  South  America.) 


country  had  been  subjugated  by  the  Incas  two  or  threw 
centuries  before  the  arrival  of  Pizarro  in  Peru.  Each 
of  these  nations  —  the  Mexicans  and  Peruvians  —  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  gradually  developed,  during  a  long  pro¬ 
cess  of  ages,  its  own  civilization.  In  every  other  part 
of  America,  explorers  have  found  only  complete  or  semi¬ 
barbarism.  In  Central  America,  however,  there  liava 
been  found  extensive  remains  of  architecture,  and  traces 
of  civilization  which  apparently  date  back  to  a  yet  more 
remote  period  than  that  of  the  Mexican  or  Peruvian 
empires.  Immense  artificial  mounds  also  exist  in  tha 
valley  of  the  Mississippi  and  elsewhere,  supposed  to 
have  been  erected  by  the  ancestors  of  the  present  no¬ 
madic  tribes.  These  contain  many  relics  which  seem  to 
show  a  former  more  advanced  degree  of  culture,  though 
it  is  now  believed  that  the  arts  of  the  Mound  Builders, 
were  the  same  as  those  possessed  by  the  Indians  of  tlie- 
southern  United  States  at  the  time  of  their  discovery,, 
and  do  not  indicate  a  higher  civilization  in  the  past.  Dr- 
Pritchard  says  that  “attentive  observers  have  been* 
struck  with  manifestations  of  greater  energy  and  men¬ 
tal  vigor;  of  more  intense  or  deeper  feeling;  of  a  mores 
reflective  mind ;  of  greater  fortitude  and  more  con¬ 
stant  perseverance  iu  enterprises  and  all  pursuits, 
when  they  have  compared  the  natives  of  the  New- 
World  with  the  sensual  and  almost  animalized  sav¬ 
ages  who  are  still  to  be  found  in  some  quarters  of 
the  old  continent.”  The  Indians  of  North  America* 
have  been  classified  by  Mr.  Schoolcraft,  one  of  the? 
best  authorities,  as  follows:  “I.  Northern,  extend¬ 
ing  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean  to  the  Pacific  Ocean  5 
II.  East  of  the  Mississippi ;  III.  Between  the  Missis¬ 
sippi  and  the  Rocky  Mountains;  IV.  West  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains.”  These  embrace  altogether  thirty-sevena 
distinct  families,  under  which,  however,  there  are  nu¬ 
merous  subdivisions.  The  names  of  these  families  are  : 
“1.  Esquimaux  ;  2.  Athabascas;  3.  Algonquins;  4.  Iro¬ 
quois;  5.  Catawbas  ;  6.  Cherokees  ;  7.  Choctaws.  (Musk- 
hogs):  8.  Utchees:  9.  Natchez;  10.  Sioux  (Fig.  1376);  11. 
Gros  Ventres ;  12.  Pawnees  ;  13.  Kioways  ;  14  Kaskaskias  - 
15.  Comanches ;  16.  I’ani,  Towiacks ;  17.  Caddoes;  18.. 
Adaize;  19.  Chetimaehes;  20.  Attakapas;  21.  Natchi¬ 
toches  ;  22.  Jelish  ;  23.  Sahaptin  ;  24.  Wailatpu  ;  25.  Tshi- 
nook:  26.  Kalapuya  ;  27.  Jakon ;  28.  Lutnrim  ;  29.  Sasti ,. 
30.  Pulairih  :  31.  Shoshonees;  32.  Kituanalia  :  33.  Ugal- 
jachmutzi:  34.  Koulischen  ;  35.  Naass;  36.  Skidegattz-. 
37.  Wakash.”  —  Again,  M.  d’Orbigny  has  classified  the- 
Indians  of  S.  America  under  three  great  groups,  viz.,, 
the  A ndian  group,  the  Mediterranean  group,  and  tho 
Brasilio-Guarani  group;  and  these  he  subdivides  into- 
thirty-nine  distinct  nations;  viz.,  “1.  Quichua:  2.  Ay- 
mara;  3.  Chango;  4.  Atacama;  5.  Yuracares;  6.  Moce- 
tenes;  7.  Tacana;  8  Maropa  :  9.  Apolista  ;  10.  Araucan- 
anian ;  11.  Fuegian  (Fig.  1375);  12.  Patagonian;  13- 
Puelche;  14.  Charrua;  15.  Mbocobi ;  16.  Mataguayo;  17. 
Abipones;  18.  Lengua:  19.  Samucu ;  20.  Chiquito;  21. 
Saraveca;  22.  Otuke;  23.  Curuminaca;  24.  Covareca, 
25  furaves :  26.  Tapiis ;  27.  Curucaneca  ;  28.  Paicoueca.' 
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>9.  Corabeoa;  30.  Moxo;  31.  Chapacura;  32.  Itonarna;  33. 
Canichana;  34.  Movima;  35.  Cayuvava ;  36.  Pacaguara  ; 
37.  Itenes;  38.  Guarani ;  39.  Botocudo.  Other  classifica- 


Fig.  1376.  —  MANDAN8,  A  TKIBE  OF  THE  SIOUX. 
(Located  near  Fort  Clarke,  Dakota  Territory.) 


tions  have  been  attempted,  but  all  are  more  or  less  arbi¬ 
trary.  Morton  is  content  with  two  grand  divisions,  viz., 
the  Toltecan  Nations  and  the  Barbarous  Tribes ,  the 
former  embracing  the  ancient  Mexicans  and  Peruvians, 
and  the  latter  all  the  uncivilized  or  semi-civilized  tribes 
from  the  extreme  N.  to  the  extreme  S.  Of  the  Tolte- 
cans,  whom  he  supposes  to  have  been  the  builders  of  the 
remarkable  series  of  mounds  found  throughout  N.  Amer¬ 
ica,  Dr.  Morton  collected  as  many  as  213  skulls,  taken 
from  the  oldest  burial-grounds;  and  of  the  Barbarous 
Tribes,  211  skulls,  partly  modern  and  partly  ancient. 
Accurate  admeasurements  of  these,  together  with  many 
curious  particulars,  are  given  in  his  celebrated  work  the 
Crania  Americana.  —  No  perfectly  accurate  statistics 
with  respect  to  the  numbers  of  the  Indian  nations  and 
tribes  as  at  present  existing,  can  be  given.  Those  in  N. 
America,  however,  may  be  fairly  set  down  as  amounting 
to  between  5,000,000  and  6,000.000 ;  and  those  in  S.  Amer¬ 
ica  as  reaching  about  9,000,000.  Of  the  former,  there 
were  in  the  0.  S.,  exclusive  of  Alaska,  in  1890,  a  total 
of  249,273,  of  whom  75,097  were  in  the  Indian  Territory, 
and  nearly  all  the  others  in  the  Western  States  and 
Territories.  The  census  of  1890  gives  no  returns  for 
Alaska. — The  records  of  our  colonial  history  give  evi¬ 
dence  of  frequent  conflict  between  the  natives  and 
the  whites,  except  in  the  commonwealth  established 
by  William  Penn,  to  which  we  might  add  Maryland. 

|  From  the  foundation  of  the  republic,  it  must  be  said, 
i  the  policy  adopted  toward  the  Indians  has  proved 
most  disastrous  to  them  and  injurious  to  the  nation. 
Forced  or  persuaded  to  cede  their  lands  to  the  national 
government  or  to  those  of  States  for  almost  nothing,  in 
comparison  with  their  value,  the  Indians  were  refused 
citizenship,  and  held  to  be  foreigners  in  their  own 
country.  In  the  treaties  for  the  cession  of  lands  the 
government  has  guaranteed  the  payment  of  stipulated 
annuities  of  money  or  merchandise,  or  both,  to  the 
Indians,  and  also  protection.  It  has,  from  time  to 
time,  placed  them  on  reservations  on  wild  lauds,  and 
eo  enabling  them  to  continue  in  the  hunter  state,  on 
the  borders  of  civilization,  instead  of  becoming  agri- 
culurists  or  artificers  within  its  folds.  The  system  of 
Indian  reservations  and  annuities,  under  the  general 
superintendence  of  government  agents,  has  been  pro¬ 
ductive  of  a  vast  amount  of  evil,  and  of  almost  continual 
warfare  between  the  pale  and  dusky  races.  A  host  of 
contractors  and  traders,  hovering  like  vultures  around 
the  agents,  spreading  demoralization  among  all  the 
tribes  by  the  sale  of  intoxicating  drinks,  managing  to 
cheat  both  the  goverment  and  the  Indians,  having 
accumulated  so  vast  an  amount  of  evil  that  the  Indians, 
smarting  under  a  sense  of  these  wrongs,  have  been 
made  implacable  enemies  of  their  oppressors.  At  length 
the  distressing  hostilities  with  the  Indians,  that  had 
been  going  on  since  the  close  of  the  Civil  War,  caused 
Congress  first  to  appoint  a  commission  to  inquire  into 
the  condition  of  the  Indian  tribes,  and  then  a  peace 
commission  for  their  pacification.  A  board  of  commis¬ 
sioners  was  created  to  superintend  the  disbursement  of 
appropriations,  and  inspect  goods  furnished  to  the 
Iudiaus.  The  care  of  the  Indians  is  now  reposed  in 
the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  whose  bureau  is 
...  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
During  the  period  since  the  Civil  War  the  conflicts  with 
the  Indians,  which  formerly  prevailed  east  of  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi,  have  been  transferred  to  the  West,  the  wars 
which  occurred  being  in  a  large  measure  due  to  the 
encroachments  and  ill-treatment  of  the  whites.  This 
condition  of  things  seems  now  fairly  at  an  end,  and 
future  Indian  outbreaks  are  very  unlikely  to  occur, 
they  being  strictly  under  government  control,  while 
they  are  making  some  progress  in  industry  and  the  arts 
of  civilization.  Efforts  are  being  made  to  break  up  their 
tribal  organizations  and  induce  them  to  accept  individ¬ 
ual  farms,  with  the  hope  that  this  may  lead  them  into 
,  habits  of  industry  and  make  them  self-supporting. 


In'dian  Sarsaparil'la,  n.  (Bot.)  See  Hemidesmus. 

Indian  Shot.  ?».  (Bot.)  See  Canna. 

Indian  Springs,  in  California,  a  village  of  Nevada 
co.,  about  10  m.  S.  of  Nevada  City  ;  in  Geo.,  a  p.-vill. 
of  Butts  co.,  about  50  m.  N.W.  of  Milledgeville;  in  Md., 
a  p.-village  of  Washington  co. 

Indian  Springs,  in  North  Carolina  a  township  of 
Wayne  co. 

Indian  Stream,  in  New  Hampshire,  joics  the  E. 
Branch  to  form  the  Connecticut  river  in  Coos  co.  It  is 
sometimes  called  Indian  River. 

Indian  Teak,  n.  (Bot.)  See  Tectona. 

Indian  Territory,  in  the  United  States,  a  tract  of 
country  allotted  by  the  government  to  be  the  residence 
of  the  Indian  tribes  removed  thither  from  E.  of  the 
Mississippi.  As  originally  constituted,  it  was  bounded 
N.  by  Kansas.  S.  by  Texas,  E.  by  Missouri  and  Arkansas, 
and  W.  by  Texas  and  New  Mexico;  but  as  at  present 
constituted  Oklahoma  Territory  (organized  1890)  occu¬ 
pies  more  than  half  its  original  area  aud  forms  its 
western  boundary.  Its  former  area  ot  about  71,500 
sq.  m.  has  been  reduced  to  31,400.  Its  surface  consists 
mainly  of  rolling  prairie  land,  broken  in  the  S.E.  by 
low  ranges  of  the  Ozark  mountains.  The  territory  is 
well  watered,  the  river  bottoms  wide  and  fertile,  while 
coal,  copper,  iron  and  marble  exist  in  considerable 
quantities.  The  N.E.  portion  is  well  wooded,  and  a 
belt  of  forest,  known  as  the  “Cross  Timbers,”  extends 
from  the  Arkansas  river  to  the  Brazos,  in  Texas.  The 
Indian  Territory  was  originally  set  aside  for  occupancy 
by  the  Indian  nations  of  the  South:  the  Creeks,  Choc- 
tows,  Cherokees,  Chickasaw’s  and  Seminoles.  These, 
numbering  now  50,647,  have  attained  some  degree  of 
civilization  and  possess  a  regular  government  of  their 
own,  and  steps  have  been  taken  looking  to  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  a ‘regular  territorial  government,  with  a  view  to 
ultimate  admission  as  a  State.  In  addition  to  the  tribes 
named,  the  Sacs  aud  Foxes,  Comanches,  Modocs,  Nez 
Perces  and  various  other  tribes  have  b  een  placed  on 
reservations  here. — The  total  area  under  cultivation  is 
estimated  at  320,000  acres;  the  crops  comprise  wheat, 
corn,  oats,  potatoes,  and  sweet  potatoes,  besides  some 
25,000  bales  of  cotton  annually.  Small  fruits  also 
thrive  wrell. 

Indian  Tobac'co,  ».  (Bot.)  See  Lobelia. 

Indian  Town,  in  Illinois,  a  village  and  township  of 
Bureau  co. 

Indian  Town,  in  North  Carolina,  a  P.  0.  of  Camden  co. 

— A  village  of  Currituck  co.,  about  165  miles  E.N.E.  of 
Raleigh. 

Indian  Town,  in  SoMh  Carolina,  a  post-village  of 
Williamsburg  co.,  about  85  m.  E.N.E.  of  Columbia. 

Indian  Town,  ».  (Bot.)  See  Arum. 

Indian  Village,  in  Indiana ,  a  p.-village  of  Noble  co. 

Indian  Village,  in  Iowa,  a  township  in  Tama  co. 

Indian  Village,  in  Louisiana,  a  post-village  of 
Ouachita  parish. 

In'dian  Wheeling  Creek,  in  Ohio,  enters  the 
Ohio  River  in  Belmont  co. 

In'dian  Yellow,  or  Purree,  n.  (Painting.)  A  color¬ 
ing  matter  highly  esteemed  by  painters.  It  is  imported 
from  India  in  the  form  of  balls,  is  of  a  fetid  odor,  and 
is  produced  from  the  urine  of  the  camel.  It  has  also 
been  ascribed,  in  like  manner,  to  the  buffalo,  or  Indian 
cow, after  feeding  on  mangoes;  but  the  latter  statement 
is  incorrect.  Indian  yellow  resists  the  sun’s  rays  with 
singular  power  in  water-painting. 

India-rubber,  Caoutchouc,  or  Gum-elastic,  n. 
(Client.)  A  substance  closely  allied  to  the  gum-resins,  of 
an  extraordinary  elasticity,  aud  called  I.  R.,  because  it 
has  been  first  employed  to  rub  out  pencil  marks  on  pa¬ 
per.  Formula,  C5H4.  It  is  procured  from  a  milky 
exudation  of  several  tropical  plants,  particularly  in 
South  America,  by  various  species  of  Hevea.  Incisions 
are  made  in  the  tree,  and  the  milky  liquid  thus  ob¬ 
tained  is  spread  upon  a  clay  bottle-shaped  mould,  which 
is  then  suspended  over  a  fire  ;  a  layer  of  caoutchouc  is 
thus  deposited  upon  the  mould,  and  its  thickness  is  after¬ 
wards  increased  by  repeated  applications  of  the  milky 
liquid,  the  mould  being  eventually  broken  out  of  the 
I.  R.  bottle  thus  formed.  The  dark  color  of  the  I.  R.  found 
in  commerce  is  believed  to  be  due  to  the  smoke  from  the 
fire  over  which  it  is  dried,  for  pure  I.  R.  is  white,  and 
may  be  obtained  in  this  state  by  dissolving  in  washed 
ether  and  precipitating  it  by  the  addition  of  alchohol, 
in  which  it  is  insoluble.  The  1.  R.  of  commerce  contains 
a  small  quantity  of  albumen,  derived  from  the  original 
milky  liquid,  this  being  really  a  solution  of  albumen 
holding  in  suspension  about  30  per  cent,  of  I.  R.,  which 
rises  to  the  surface  like  cream,  when  the  juice  is  diluted 
with  water,  and  allowed  to  stand,  becoming  coherent 
and  elastic  when  exposed  to  air.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  many  of  the  chief  uses  of  I.  R.  depend  upon  its 
physical  rather  than  its  chemical  properties,  its  light¬ 
ness  (sp.  gr.  0  93)  and  impermeability  to  water  adapting 
it  for  the  fabrication  of  waterproof  articles  of  clothing, 
of  life-buoys,  &c.,  whilst  its  remarkable  elasticity  gives 
rise  to  a  still  greater  variety  of  applications.  For  the 
manufacture  of  waterproof  cloth,  I.  R.  is  dissolved  in 
rectified  turpentine,  and  the  solution  is  spread,  in  a  vis¬ 
cid  state,  over  the  surfaces  of  two  pieces  of  cloth  of  the 
same  size,  which  are  then  laid  face  to  face  and  passed 
between  rollers,  the  pressure  of  which  causes  perfect 
adhesion  between  the  two  surfaces.  Bisulphide  of  car¬ 
bon,  benzole,  and  coal  naphtha,  petroleum,  the  oils, 
both  fixed  and  volatile,  are  also  capable  of  dissolving 
I.  R.  —  Marine,  glue  is  a  solution  of  1.  R.  with  a  little 
shell-lac  in  coal-tar  naphtha. —  Waterproof  felt  is  made 
by  matting  together  fibres  ot  cotton  impregnated  with 
a  solution  of  I.  R.  in  naphtha,  and  passing  the  felt  be¬ 
tween  rollers.  When  kept  for  a  length  of  time,  its 


strength  and  waterproof  qualities  are  deteriorated,  in 
consequence  of  the  oxidation  of  the  caoutchouc,  which 
is  thus  converted  into  a  resinous  substance  resembling 
shell-lac,  and  easily  dissolved  by  alcohol.  —  The  alkalies 
and  diluted  acids  are  without  effect  upon  I.  R.  When 
gently  warmed  it  becomes  far  more  soft  and  pliable;  it 
fuses  at  about  250°  F.,  and  is  converted  into  an  oily 
liquid  which  becomes  viscid  on  cooling,  but  will  not 
again  solidify,  and  is  useful  for  lubricating  stop-cocks. 
When  further  heated  in  air,  it  burns  with  a  bright 
smoky  flame.  Heated  in  a  retort,  1.  R.  is  decomposed 
into  several  hydrocarbons,  one  of  which,  called isoprene, 
boils  at  about  100°  F.,  and  has  the  composition  Ci0Hs. 
while  caoutcldne  has  the  same  composition  as  oil  of  tur¬ 
pentine,  and  boils  at  340°  F. ;  they  are  well  adapted  for 
dissolving  caoutchouc.  —  Vulcanized  I.  R.,  first  discov¬ 
ered  in  this  country  by  Mr.  Goodyear,  is  produced  by 
incorporating  this  substance  with  2  or  3  per  cent,  of 
sulphur,  which  not  only  increases  in  a  remarkable  man¬ 
ner  its  elasticity,  but  prevents  it  from  cohering  under 
pressure,  and  from  adhering  to  other  surfaces  unless 
strongly  heated.  The  vulcanized  caoutchouc  is  also  in¬ 
soluble  in  turpentine  and  naphtha.  Ordinary  vulcanized 
1.  R.  generally  contains  more  sulphur  than  is  stated 
above,  which  causes  it  to  become  inelastic  and  brittle 
after  it  has  been  some  time  in  use ;  and  for  some  pur¬ 
poses,  such  as  the  manufacture  of  overshoes,  it  is  found 
advantageous  to  add  some  carbonate  of  lead,  as  well  as 
sulphur.  When  a  sheet  of  1.  R.  is  allowed  to  remain 
lor  some  time  in  fused  sulphur  at  250°  F.,  it  absorbs  12 
or  15  per  cent,  of  that  element  without  suffering  any 
material  alteration  ;  but  if  it  be  heated  for  a  short  time 
to  300°  F.,  it  becomes  vulcanized  ;  and  when  still  further 
heated,  is  converted  into  the  black  heavy  substance 
called  Vulcanite,  or  ebonite,  and  used  for  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  combs,  &c.  By  treating  the  vulcanized  1.  R. 
with  sulphide  of  soda,  the  excess  of  sulphur  above  2  or 
3  per  cent,  may  be  dissolved  out.  There  are  several 
processes  employed  for  the  manufacture  of  vulcanized 
/.  R. ;  sometimes  the  sulphur  is  singly  incorporated 
with  it  by  mechanical  means.  Another  process  consists 
in  immersing  the  1.  R.  in  a  mixture  of  100  parts  of  bi- 
sulphideof  carbon  with  2-5  parts  of  chloride  of  sulphur, 
(S2C1),  or  in  dissolving  the  sulphur  in  oil  of  turpentine, 
which  is  afterwards  used  to  dissolve  the  1.  R.  When 
the  turpentine  has  evaporated,  a  mixture  of  1.  R.  and 
sulphur  is  left,  which  may  easily  be  moulded  into  any 
desired  form,  and  afterwards  vulcanized  by  exposure  to 
high-pressured  steam,  having  a  temperature  of  about 
280°  F.  The  true  chemical  composition  of  vulcanized 
I.  R.  is  not  yet  well  known  ;  it  has  been  suggested  that 
the  sulphur  has  been  substituted  for  a  portion  of  the 
hydrogen  in  the  original  I.  R.,  but  it  does  not  seem  im¬ 
probable  that  this  hydrocarbon  may  combine  directly 
with  sulphur.  I.  R.  is  by  no  means  rare  in  the  vegetable 
kingdom,  being  found  in  the  vegetable  juices  of  the 
poppy  (and  thence  in  opium),  of  the  lettuce,  of  the 
euphorbium,  and  asclepia  genera. 

In'dicant,  a.  [Lat.  indicans.]  Showing;  pointing  out; 
directing  what  is  to  be  done  in  any  disease. 

— n.  (Med.)  Anything  which,  in  the  course  of  a  disease, 
or  in  what  precedes  or  accompanies  it,  concurs  in  point¬ 
ing  out  the  means  to  be  used  for  its  cure. 

In'dicate,  r.  a.  [Lat.  indicn,  indicntus.]  To  point  out ; 
to  direct,  as  the  mind  to  a  knowledge  of  something;  to 
discover;  to  show;  to  mark;  to  denote;  to  signify;  to 
tell  :  to  disclose. 

(Med.)  To  manifest  by  symptoms;  to  point  to  as  the 
proper  remedies. 

Indication,  n.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  indicatio.]  Act  of  pointing 
out;  mark;  token;  sign;  discovery  made;  intelligence 
given. 

( Med.)  Symptom  ;  any  symptom  or  occurrence  in  a 
disease  which  serves  to  direct  to  suitable  remedies. 

Imlic'ative,  a.  [Fr.  indicalif;  Lat.  indicativus.]  That 
serves  to  point  out  or  indicate;  showing;  giving  intima¬ 
tion  or  knowledge  of  something  not  visible  or  obvious. 

(Gram.)  That  particular  form  or  state  of  a  verb  which 
simply  indicates  or  declares  a  thing;  as,  I  love,  he  is 
feared. 

Indic'ati  vely,  adv.  In  a  manner  to  show  or  signify. 

In'dicator,  n.  [Fr.  indicateur ;  Lat.  indicator.]  He  or 
that  which  indicates,  shows,  or  points  out. 

(Anat.)  A  muscle  of  the  forearm  which  points  or  ex¬ 
tends  the  forefinger. 

(Mach.)  An  instrument  for  ascertaining  the  amount 
of  the  pressure  of  steam,  and  the  state  of  the  vacuum 
throughout  the  stroke  of  a  steam-engiLe. 

(Zool.)  See  Honey-guide. 

Intlic'atory,  a.  [L.  Lat. in dicatorius.]  Showing ;  serv¬ 
ing  to  show  or  make  known. 

Indica'vit,  n.  (Law.)  A  writ  of  prohibition. 

In'dices,  n. ;  pi.  of  Index.  (Math.)  See  Index. 

Indicia,  (in-dish' e-a,)  n.  pi.  [Lat.J  Discriminating 
marks. 

Indic'olite,  n.  [Lat.  indicum,  indigo,  and  Gr.  lithos,  a 
stcne  ;  so  called  from  its  color.]  (Min.)  A  blue,  or  some¬ 
times  bluish-black  var.  of  Tourmaline,  q.  v. 

Indict,  (in-dite',)  v.  a.  [Lat.  indico,  indictus  —  in,  and 
ilico,  to  proclaim  or  make  known.  See  Dictate.]  (Law.} 
To  declare  publicly;  to  proclaim;  to  publish;  to  an¬ 
nounce;  to  enjoin  ;  to  charge  or  accuse  in  an  enjoined 
or  prescribed  form  of  words ;  to  accuse  or  charge  with 
a  crime  or  misdemeanor,  in  writing,  by  a  grand  jury 
under  oath. 

Indict'able,  a.  That  may  be  indicted  ;  subject  to  be 
presented  by  a  grand  jury  ;  subject  to  indictment. 

Indictee',  n.  (Law.)  One  who  is  indicted; — op 
posed  to  indicter. 

Indicter,  (in-dit'er,)  n.  One  who  indicts. 

Indiction,  (in-dik'shun,)  n.  [Lat.  indictio.  establish. 
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tnent,  order.]  In  chronology,  a  period  of  15  years ;  differ-  i 
ent  from  other  cycles  in  the  fact  of  its  having  no  refer¬ 
ence  to  astronomical  phenomena.  The  indiction  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  relate  to  certain  judicial  acts,  as  tariffs  of  the 
taxes,  and  such  like  decrees,  at  stated  intervals,  under 
the  old  Greek  emperors.  The  Caesarean  indiction  fell  on 
the  8th  of  the  calends  of  October  ('24th  September);  the 
Constantinopolitan  indiction  on  the  1st  of  September; 
and  the  Pontifical  indiction  on  the  1st  of  January.  The 
year  of  indiction  may  be  computed  by  the  following  for- 
.  inula,  to  correspond  with  the  year  of  our  aera  :  Add  3  to 
the  date,  divide  the  sum  by  15,  and  the  remainder  will 
be  the  year  of  the  indiction.  If  the  remainder  be  0,  it 
will  signify  the  lath  of  the  cycle.  The  reader  will  find 
the  subject  fully  discussed  in  Gibbon’s  Decline,  and  Fall 
of  the  Unman  Empire. 

lndic'ti ve,  a.  [Lat.  indictivus.]  Proclaimed;  declared. 

(R.)  | 

Indictment.  ( in-dite'ment ,)  n.  [Lat.  in,  and  dico,  I 
speak  against.]  (Law.)  A  written  accusation  of  one  or; 
more  persons,  of  a  crime  or  misdemeanor,  preferred  to, 
and  presented  upon  oath  by  a  grand  jury.  Indictments 
must  have  a  precise  and  sufficient  certainty.  They  should 
set  forth  the  Christian  name  and  surname,  with  the  ad¬ 
dition  of  the  state  and  degree,  town  or  place,  and  coun¬ 
try,  of  the  offender;  but  mistakes  on  these  points  are  not 
generally  held  to  be  material.  The  time  and  place  in 
which  the  fact  was  committed  are  also  usually  given; 
but  neither  is  a  mistake  here  generally  held  to  be  mate¬ 
rial.  The  offence  itself  must  also  he  set  forth  with  clear¬ 
ness  and  certainty.  The  grand  jury  sit  and  receive  in¬ 
dictments;  and  their  duty  is  only  to  hear  evidence  on 
behalf  of  the  prosecution;  for  the  finding  of  an  indict¬ 
ment  is  only  in  the  nature  of  an  inquiry  or  accusation. 
They  ought,  however,  to  be  thoroughly  persuaded  of 
the  truth  of  an  indictment,  so  far  as  their  evidence  goes, 
and  not  rest  satisfied  with  mere  probabilities.  When, 
having  heard  the  evidence,  they  think  it  a  groundless 
accusation,  they  used  formerly  to  indorse  on  the  back 
of  the  bill  Ignoramus,  or  “We  know  nothing  of  it.” 
Now  they  write,  “  Not  a  true  bill,”  or  “Not  found,” 
and  then  the  party  is  discharged  without  further  an¬ 
swer.  A  new  bill  may,  however,  be  preferred  against 
him  before  the  same  or  another  grand  jury.  If  satisfied 
of  the  truth  of  the  accusation,  they  then  indorse  upon  it 
“A  true  bill,”  anciently  Billa  vera.  The  indictment  is 
then  said  to  be  found,  and  the  party  stands  indicted.  In 
finding  a  true  bill,  twelve,  at  least,  of  the  grand  jury 
must  concur. 

In'dies,  (East,)  a  collective  name  vaguely  applied  to 
Hindostan,  Farther  India  and  the  Indian  Archipelago. 
See  Archipelago  (Eastern),  Hindostan,  and  India. 

In'dies,  (West.)  See  Antilles  and  West  Indies. 

In'dictor,  a.  (Law.)  One  who  indicts;  an  indicter. 

Indifference,  n.  [Fr.,  Lat.  indifferentia.}  Want  of 
difference  of  distinction;  similarity;  equivalence ;  equi¬ 
poise  or  neutrality  of  mind  between  different  persons  or 
things  ;  a  state  in  which  the  mind  is  not  inclined  to  one 
side  more  than  the  other;  impartiality;  freedom  from 
prejudice,  prepossession,  or  bias;  unconcernedness; 
carelessness;  unconcern:  apathy. 

.Indif'ferency,  n.  Indifference,  (r.) 

Indif  'ferent,  a.  [Fr.,  Lat.  indifferent.]  Showing  or 
having  no  distinction  or  difference;  neutral;  not  in¬ 
clined  to  one  side,  party,  or  thing,  more  than  to  another ; 
unconcerned;  careless;  feeling  no  interest,  anxiety,  or 
care  respecting  anything;  having  no  influence  or  pre¬ 
ponderating  weight;  having  no  difference  that  gives  a 
preference:  impartial;  disinterested;  passable;  of  a 
middling  state  or  quality:  neither  good  nor  the  worst. 

Jndif'ferentism,  n.  State  of  being  indifferent;  in¬ 
difference. 

Indif'ferentist,  n.  One  who  is  indifferent  or  neu¬ 
tral. 

Indifferently,  adv.  In  an  indifferent  manner;  with¬ 
out  distinction  or  preferentce;  equally;  impartially; 
without  concern:  without  wish  or  aversion;  not  well; 
tolerably ;  passably. 

In'digence,  Indigency,  n.  [Fr.  indigence ;  Lat. 
indigentia.]  State  of  being  indigent ;  need;  want:  pen¬ 
ury  ;  poverty ;  want  of  estate  or  means  of  comfortable 
subsistence. 

.Indigenous,  (in-dij'en-us,)  a.  [L.  Lat.  indigenus,  na¬ 
tive,  from  Lat.  indigma,  native  —  tnd»  =  Gr.  endon,  in, 
within,  and  gen,  root  of  gigno,  to  beget,  to  bear.]  Born 
in  a  country;  native,  as  persons,  animals,  or  plants; 
produced  naturally  in  a  country ;  not  exotic,  as  plants. 

In  digent,  a.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  indigent,  from  indigeo  — in, 
or  indu ,  and  egeo ,  to  need,  to  want.]  Being  in  want  or 
need  of  anything:  destitute  of  property  or  means  of 
subsistence:  needy;  poor. 

In'digently,  adv.  With  indigence  or  destitution. 

Indigested,  a.  [Lat.  indigestus  —  in,  and  digestus.] 
Not  digested;  not  arranged;  without  order ;  confused; 
not  regularly  disposed,  not  methodized ;  not  reduced  to 
due  form. 

(Med.)  Not  digested  or  concocted  in  the  stomach ; 
not  changed  or  prepared  for  nourishing  the  body;  un¬ 
digested  ;  crude ;  not  prepared  by  heat. 

Indigest'edness,  n.  State  of  being  indigested. 

Indigent  ibil'ity,  n.  Quality  of  being  indigestible. 

Indigestible  a.  Not  digestible;  not  easily  con¬ 
verted  into  chyme,  or  prepared  in  the  stomach  for  nour¬ 
ishing  the  body. —  Not  to  be  received  or  patiently  en¬ 
dured. 

Indiges'tibleness,  n.  Quality  of  being  indigesti¬ 
ble;  indigestibility. 

Indiges'tibly.  adv.  Not  digestibly. 

Indigestion,  n.  [Fr.]  See  Dyspepsia. 

Indig  nant,  a.  [Lat.  indignant,  front  indignor  —  m, 
and  dignor,  to  deem  worthy,  from  dignus ,  worthy.  See 


Deign.]  Affected  with  a  sense  of  unworthiness,  ill- 
treatment,  ill-conduct,  &c. :  disdaining;  affected  at  once 
with  anger  and  disdain;  feeling  the  mingled  emotions 
of  wrath  and  scorn  or  contempt. 

Indig'nantly,  adv.  With  indignation. 

Indignation,  n.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  indignatio.]  State  of 
being  indignant;  a  strong  and  elevated  disapprobation 
of  what  is  flagitious  in  character  or  conduct;  anger  or 
extreme  anger,  mingled  with  contempt,  disgust,  or  ab¬ 
horrence;  ire;  wrath;  resentment;  fury;  rage;  the 
anger  of  a  superior. 

(Script.)  Extreme  anger,  particularly  of  the  Supreme 
Being;  effects  of  anger  ;  the  dreadful  effects  of  anger; 
the  dreadful  effects  of  God’s  displeasure;  terrible  judg¬ 
ments;  holy  displeasure  at  one’s  self  for  sin. 

Indignity,  n.  [Fr.  indigniU;  Lat.  indignilas,  from 
mdignus —  in,  and  dignus,  worthy.]  Unmerited  con¬ 
temptuous  conduct  towards  another;  any  action  towards 
another  which  manifests  contempt  for  him;  incivility 
or  injury,  accompanied  with  insult;  contumely;  affront; 
abuse. 

Indigo,  ( in'di-go ,)  n.  [Fr.,  It.,  and  Sp.  indigo.]  (Chem.) 
A  blue  dye-stuff,  extracted  from  a  variety  of  plants, 
growing  principally  in  India  and  America,  especially 
from  species  of  Indigofera,  q.  v.  The  common  woad,  or 
Isatis  tinctoria,  also  yields  indigo.  It  has  been  found  in 
minute  quantities  in  the  ntilk  of  cows  and  in  human 
urine.  It  is  one  of  our  most  important  dye-stuffs,  both 
front  the  beauty  and  permanence  of  the  color  it  yields, 
and  from  the  ease  with  which  it  is  applied  to  fabrics  of 
all  materials.  The  juices  of  the  plants  from  which  in¬ 
digo  is  obtained  give  no  evidence  of  its  presence  while 
iu  their  natural  state,  but  require  to  undergo  a  process 
of  fermentation  before  the  dark-blue  coloring-matter 
known  in  commerce  as  iDdigo,  is  precipitated.  The 
method  of  manufacture  consists  in  steeping  the  plant 
in  water  until  fermentation  sets  in,  the  coloring-matter 
dissolves  in  the  water,  forming  a  yellow  solution,  which 
is  drawn  off  from  the  rest  of  the  vegetable  matter.  This 
solution,  by  agitation  and  continual  exposure  to  the  air, 
gradually  deposits  indigo  as  a  blue  precipitate,  which  is 
dried,  and  pressed  into  the  form  in  which  it  is  sold  to 
customers.  India  and  the  islands  of  the  Indian  Archi¬ 
pelago  produce  four-fifths  of  the  indigo  consumed,  the 
remainder  being  furnished  principally  by  Central  Amer¬ 
ica,  only  a  very  small  proportion  being  found  in  other 
parts  of  the  world.  The  indigo  of  commerce  contains 
indigotine,  or  indigo-blue,  its  most  important  constit¬ 
uent,  indigo-brown,  and  indigo-red;  besides  many  other 
substances,  in  varying  proportions,  which  must  be 
looked  on  as  accidental  impurities  or  adulterations.  In¬ 
digotine,  or  indigo-blue,  may  be  obtained  in  crystals 
from  the  red  or  brown  coloring-matter,  by  sublimation 
between  two  watch-glasses ;  but  as  this  process  is  at¬ 
tended  with  considerable  loss,  the  following  method  is 
usually  adopted  in  commerce  : —  Four  ounces  of  com¬ 
mercial  indigo  in  fine  powder,  and  four  ounces  of  grape- 
sugar,  are  placed  in  a  flask  capable  of  holding,  at  least, 
ten  pints  of  liquid ;  and  six  ounces  of  a  saturated  solu¬ 
tion  of  caustic  soda  is  added  to  them,  and  the  flask 
filled  up  with  boiling  alcohol.  The  mixture  is  shaken, 
the  flask  being  first  closed,  so  as  to  exclude  the  air,  and 
set  aside.  In  a  few  hours  it  becomes  clear,  and  the 
yellowish-red  solution  is  drawn  off,  and  exposed  to  the 
air.  It  becomes  brown,  and  deposits  crystals  of  indigo¬ 
tine,  which  are  rendered  perfectly  pure  by  the  treat¬ 
ment  with  boiling  alcohol  and  hot  water.  Pure  indigo¬ 
tine  is  not  soluble  either  in  water,  weak  acid,  or  alka¬ 
lies.  In  order,  therefore,  to  use  it  as  a  dye-stuff,  it  has 
to  be  reduced  to  the  state  of  white  indigo,  which  is 
readily  soluble  by  means  of  copperas  and  potash,  or 
some  other  deoxidizing  agent.  White  indigo  contains 
one  equivalent  more  of  hydrogen  than  blue  indigo,  and  is 
soluble  in  alkaline  liquids.  The  processes  for  dyeing 
fabrics  with  indigo  are  consequently  all  found  on  the 
same  principle  —  the  use  of  a  deoxidizing  agent  for  re¬ 
ducing  the  blue  indigo  to  white,  and  an  alkaline  solu¬ 
tion  for  dissolving  it  when  formed.  The  indigo  is.  there¬ 
fore,  fixed  in  the  fibre  in  its  white  and  soluble  condition, 
the  blue  color  being  afterwards  developed  by  exposure 
to  the  air.  Indigotine  dissolves  readily  in  sulphuric 
acid,  forming  sulphindylic  acid,  known  in  dyeing  as  sul¬ 
phate  of  indigo,  or  Saxony  blue.  Schunck  supposes 
that  the  indigo  obtained  from  woad  is  the  result  of  the 
decomposition  of  a  yellow,  transparent,  amorphous,  de¬ 
liquescent  substance,  which  he  has  extracted  from  the 
juice,  and  which  he  names  indican.  When  heated  with 
sulphuric  acid,  it  forms  indigo-blue,  indigo-red,  and  a 
species  of  sugar.  This  appears  to  be  exactly  what  hap¬ 
pens  during  the  fermentation  of  the  indigo-plants ;  a 
strong  acid  is  developed,  which  converts  the  indican 
into  indigo-blue,  indigo-red  and  sugar.  See  Fig.  1377  — 
Artificial  I.  has  been  produced  since  1878.  Articles  dyed 
with  it  are  said  to  resist  wear  and  washing  better  and  pos¬ 
sesses  a  livelier  color  than  those  dyed  with  natural  indigo. 

In'dlgo  Copper,  n.  (Min.)'  Native  sulphuret  of 
copper,  occurring  sometimes  in  hexagonal  crystal  but 
generally  uncrystallized.  It  is  of  an  indigo-blue  color, 
and  contains  sulphur  33-5,  copper  665.  Sp.  gr.  4-6. 
Found  at  Vesuvius  on  lava,  at  Algodon  Bay,  Bolivia,  and 
in  Chili.  Called  also  Covellite. 

Imlitforern.  n.  [indigo,  and  Lat  fero,  I  bear.]  (Bot.) 
A  genus  of  plants  sub-order  Papilionacese.  The  species 
I.  tinctoria,  cserulea,  and  probably  some  others,  yield 
commercial  indigo,  one  of  the  most  important  of  dye'ng 
materials.  Indigo  is  very  poisonous;  but  in  proper 
doses  it  has  been  employed  in  epilepsy  and  erysipelas; 
its  value  in  such  diseases  is  by  no  means  well  estab¬ 
lished.  See  Indigo. 

In  digosen.orlN'DiGoaKNB,  n.  (Chem.)  Whiteindigo : 
colorless  indigotine. 


Ill '(I  igolite,  n.  [Eng.  indigo,  and  Gr.  lithos,  a  stone  ] 
(Min.)  Blue  tourmaline. 


Fig.  1377.  —  indigo  plant  (Indigofera  tinctoria.) 


a  pod  ;  6,  block  of  indigo. 

Indigom'eter,  n.  [Eng.  indigo,  and  Gr.  metron, 
measure.]  An  instrument  for  measuring  the  strength 
of  indigo. 

Indigom'etry.  n.  (Chem.)  Method  of  ascertaining 
the  coloring  power  of  indigo. 

In'digo-plant,  n.  (Bot.)  See  Indigofera. 

Imligotlt1  Acid.  n.  (Chem.)  An  acid  formed  when 
indigo  is  dissolved  in  nitric  acid  considerably  diluted. 
See  Benzoic  Series. 

Indigotine,  it.  (Chem.)  On  heating  indigo,  it  evolves 
purple  vapors,  which  condense  in  prismatic  crystals  of 
a  coppery  lustre,  consisting  of  pure  indigotine  or  indigo- 
blue,  which  may  be  obtained  in  large  quantities  by  di¬ 
gesting  indigo  with  grape-sugar,  caustic  soda,  and  weak 
alcohol,  when  a  solution  of  white  indigo  is  obtained 
which  deposits  the  crystallized  indigotine  on  exposure 
to  air. 

In  (line,  n.  (Chem.)  A  crystallized  rose-colored  sub¬ 
stance,  obtained  from  indigo. 

In'clio.  in  California,  a  post-office  of  Riverside  co.,  on 
the  So.  Pac.  R  R.,  about  110  m.  S.E.  of  San  Bernardino. 

I  ml  io  (een'de-o),  a  river  of  the  Republic  of  Columbia, 
on  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  unites  with  the  Pacora,  and 
enters  the  Pacific  Ocean  near  Panama. 

Indirect',  a.  [Fr.]  Not  straight  or  rectilinear;  de¬ 
viating  from  a  direct  line  or  course;  circuitous;  not 
direct ;  not  tending  to  a  purpose  by  the  shortest  or 
plainest  course,  or  by  the  obvious  ordinary  means,  but 
obliquely  or  consequentially;  not  fair;  not  hcroest ; 
tending  to  mislead  or  deceive. 

( Logic  d-  Math.)  Not  arriving  at  an  end  by  the  short¬ 
est  method. 

Indirection,  n.  Oblique  means;  tending  not  in  a 
straight  line. 

Indirectly,  adv.  Not  in  a  straight  line  or  course; 
obliquely;  not  by  direct  means;  not  in  express  terms; 
unfairly. 

Indirect'ness,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  indirect ; 
obliquity;  devious  course.  —  Unfairness;  dishonesty. 

Indiscernible,  a.  [Fr.  indtscemable.]  Not  per¬ 
ceptible;  not  discoverable ;  undiscernible. 

Indiscernibleness,  n.  State  of  being  undiscernible 

Indiscernlbly,  adv.  Undiscernibly. 

Indiscerp'tible,  a.  [in,  and  discerptible.]  Not  to 
be  separated  ;  incapable  of  being  broken  or  destroyed. 

Indiscerp'tibly,  adv.  In  an  indiscerptible  manner 

Indis'ciplinable, a.  [Fr.]  That  cannot  be  discip¬ 
lined  ;  undisciplinable. 

Indis'cipline.  n.  Want  of  discipline. 

Indiseov'erable,  a.  That  cannot  be  discovered. 

Indiscreet',  a.  [Fr.  indiscret.]  Without  distinction 
or  discrimination;  wanting  discretion;  imprudent; 
injudicious  ;  inconsiderate  ;  incautious  ;  rash  ;  hasty  ; 
not  according  to  discretion  or  sound  judgment,  as  con¬ 
duct. 

Indiscreetly,  adv.  Not  discreetly;  without  pru¬ 
dence;  inconsiderately;  without  judgment. 

Indisereet'ness.  n.  Want  of  discretion. 

Indiscreet',  a.  [Lat.  indiscretus.]  Not  discretl. 

Indisere'tion.  n.  [Fr.  indiscretion.]  Want  of  dis¬ 
cretion  ;  imprudence. 

Indiscriminate,  a.  [L.  Lat.  indiscriminatus.]  Not 
making  any  distinction ;  not  having  discrimination ; 
confused;  undistinguished  or  undistinguishable ;  pro¬ 
miscuous. 

Indiscriminately,  adv.  Without  distinction;  in 
confusion. 

Indiscrimlnating,  a.  Not  making  any  distinction. 

Indiscrimina'tiun,  «.  Want  of  discrimination. 

Indiscrini'inative,  a.  That  makes  no  distinction; 
uudiscriminating. 

Indispen  sable,  a.  Not  to  be  dispensed  with  :  that 
cannot  be  omitted,  remitted,  or  spared;  absolutely 
necessary  or  requisite. 

Indispen'sableness.  n.  State  or  quality  of  being 
indispensable,  or  absolutely  necessary. 

Indispen'sably,  adv.  Necessarily:  in  a  manner  or 
degree  that  forbids  dispensation,  omission,  or  want. 
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lndisp«>i*sed',  a.  Undispersed. 

Iiiilis|Mise',  v.  a.  To  put  out  of  order;  to  disar¬ 
range  ;  to  displace ;  to  render  unfit ;  to  disqualify  for  its 
proper  functions;  to  disorder  slightly;  to  disincline; 
to  alienate  the  mind  and  render  it  averse  or  unfavorable 
to  anything ;  to  make  unfavorable  or  disinclined. 

IndiN|>o*it‘d',  p.  a.  Disordered;  disqualified  for  its 
functions;  unfit;  slightly  disordered;  not  in  perfect 
health;  disinclined;  averse:  unwilling;  unfavorable. 

I II <1  is I1«'SS,  n.  State  of  being  indisposed  ;  dis¬ 
ordered  state ;  unfitness;  disinclination;  slight  aver¬ 
sion  ;  unwillingness;  unfavorableness. 

Indisposi'tion,  n.  State  of  being  indisposed;  slight 
disorder  of  the  healthy  functions  of  the  body;  illness; 
tendency  to  disease;  disinclination;  aversion;  unwill¬ 
ingness  ;  dislike ;  want  of  tendency  or  nat  ural  appetency 
or  affinity. 

Indis  putable,  a.  Not  to  he  disputed  ;  too  evident  to 
admit  of  dispute;  incontestable;  unquestionable:  un¬ 
deniable;  indubitable;  certain  ;  positive. 

Iiiditt'putablenesM,  n.  State  of  being  indisputa¬ 
ble  :  uncertainty;  evidence. 

Imlis'putably,  adv.  Without  dispute;  in  a  manner 
or  degree  not  admitting  of  controversy ;  unquestion¬ 
ably  ;  without  opposition. 

Indissolubil'ity.  n.  Quality  of  being  indissoluble, 
or  not  capable  of  being  dissolved,  melted,  or  liquefied; 
quality  of  being  incapable  of  a  breach ;  perpetuity  of 
union. 

Indissoluble,  a.  Not  capable  of  being  dissolved, 
melted,  or  liquefied.  —  That  cannot  be  broken  or  right¬ 
fully  violated ;  perpetually  binding  or  obligatory;  not 
to  be  broken  ;  firm  ;  stable. 

India  soluble  ness,  n.  Indissolubility;  resistance 
to  separation  of  parts. 

Indissolubly.  adv.  In  a  manner  resisting  separa¬ 
tion  ;  in  a  manner  not  to  be  dissolved  or  broken. 

Iml  is'sol table.  a.  That  cannot  be  dissolved;  not 
capable  of  being  melted  or  liquefied  ;  indissoluble. 

Imiissol  v'ableness.  n.  Stateof  being  indissolvable. 

Indistinct  ,  a,  Not  distinct  or  distinguishable;  not 
separate  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  perceptible  by  it¬ 
self;  not  clear  or  distinct,  intellectually  considered  ;  ob¬ 
scure;  confused;  imperfect;  faint;  not  presenting  clear 
and  well  defined  images,  as  a  prospect. 

Indistinc'tion,  n.  Confusion;  uncertainty.  —  Omis¬ 
sion  of  discrimination;  indiscrimination.  —  Want  of 
distinctness  ;  dimness. 

Indistinctly,  adv.  Confusedly;  uncertainly ;  with¬ 
out  definiteness  or  discrimination. 

Indistiuct'uess,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  indis¬ 
tinct  ;  want  of  distinction  or  discrimination  ;  confusion  ; 
uncertainty  ;  obscurity  ;  faintness. 

lmlistin'K'tiisliabie,  a.  That  cannot  be  distin¬ 
guished  ;  (indistinguishable. 

Indistin'^iiishahly,  adv.  In  a  manner  as  to  not 
be  distinguishable. 

Indisturb'ance,  «.  Calmness;  freedom  from  dis¬ 
turbance. 

Indite',  i>.  a.  [bat. indicn,  indictum  —  in,  and  dico,  to 
declare.)  To  declare;  to  set  forth  in  writing  ;  to  com¬ 
pose  ;  to  write;  to  commit  to  words  in  writing;  to  direct 
or  dictate  what  is  to  be  written  or  uttered. 

Indite'ment,  n.  Act  of  inditing. 

Indit  'er,  n.  One  who  indites. 

In'dium,  n.  (Client.)  A  metal  discovered  in  1863  by 
Richter,  professor  of  the  School  of  Mines  in  Freiburg, 
in  the  zinc-blendes  of  that  region.  This  metal,  still 
little  known,  is  white,  brighter  than  tin,  approaching  the 
lustre  of  silver;  soft,  ductile,  and  not  sensibly  oxidized 
in  the  air,  or  even  in  boiling  water.  Its  melting  point 
is  the  same  as  lead,  and  its  oxide  does  not  impart  color 
to  glass.  It  is  soluble  in  hydro-chloric  and  sulphuric 
acids,  with  evolution  of  hydrogeu  gas,  and  is  also  easily 
soluble  in  nitric  acid ;  completely  precipitated  from  acid 
solutions  as  a  hydrated  oxide  by  ammonia,  and  is  in¬ 
soluble  in  an  excess  of  this  reagent,  which  reaction  at 
once  suggests  a  method  of  separation  from  zinc.  The 
hydrated  oxide  is  pure  white,  and  peculiarly  slimy,  on 
which  account  it  adheres  to  the  sides  of  the  vessel ; 
after  heating  and  cooling,  this  oxide  assumes  a  straw 
yellow  color.  Tartaric  acid  prevents  the  precipitation 
of  the  oxide.  Sulphuretted  hydrogen  does  not  precipi¬ 
tate  any  material  amount  of  the  metal  from  strongly 
acid  solutions,  a  behavior  similar  to  that  of  zinc.  From 
solutions  in  acetic  arid,  sulphuretted  hydrogen  precipi¬ 
tates  a  beautiful  yellow  sulphide  of  indium,  closely  re¬ 
sembling  sulphide  of  cadmium  ;  this  affords  a  method 
of  separation  from  iron  and  manganese.  The  chloride 
of  indium  resembles  chloride  of  aluminum,  and  can  lie 
prepared  in  the  same  way  by  passing  chlorine  gas  over 
the  oxide,  mixed  with  charcoal.  It  is  very  hygroscopic, 
and  can  be  driven  from  one  place  to  another  in  the  tube. 
Although  more  easily  fusible,  the  metal  is  more  diffi¬ 
cultly  volatilized  than  zinc  and  cadmium,  so  that  it 
cannot  tie  distilled  in  glass  vessels.  Heated  in  the  air, 
it  volatilizes  and  burns  with  a  violet  light,  and  the 
oxide  thus  produced  rises  in  brown  vapors,  which  being 
heavier  than  t lie  corresponding  zinc  oxide  rapidly  fall 
to  the  ground.  Indium  has  not  been  discovered  in  the 
American  ores  of  zinc.  Atomic  weight,  35’9  (?) ;  Sp.  gr. 
7-17  to  7'36;  Symbol  In. 

Individual.  a.  [Fr.  individuel ;  Lat.  individuus — 
in,  and  divido,  to  divide,  q.  v.)  Not  divided,  or  not  to 
be  divided  ;  single;  one;  pertaining  to  one  only,  as,  in¬ 
dividual  efforts. 

— n.  A  single  person  or  human  being;  a  single  animal  or 
thing  of  a  kind;  an  object  which  is,  in  the  strict  and 
primary  sense,  one,  and  consequently  cannot  be  logic¬ 
ally  divided. 

Inciivid'ualisin,  w.  [Fr.]  Quality  of  being  distinct; 


individuality.  —  The  quality  which  primarily  regards 
self  or  self  interest;  selfishness. 

Indi vidual'ity,  n.  [Fr.  individuality.]  Quality  of 
being  individual ;  separate  or  distinct  existence;  a  state 
of  oneness. 

Individualiza'tion,  n.  The  actof  individualizing. 

Indi vid'ualize,  v.  a.  To  single  out ;  to  distinguish ; 
to  select  or  mark  as  an  individual. 

Individ'ualizer,  n.  One  who  individualizes. 

I ndi  vid'ually, adv.  Separately;  by  itself;  to  the  ex¬ 
clusion  of  others  ;  with  separate  or  distinct  existence  ; 
inseparably ;  incommunicably. 

I  ml  i  viiluale,  v.  a.  To  distinguish  from  others  of  the 
same  species;  to  make  single. 

"  Lit*  is  individuated  iuto  infinite  numbers."  —  More. 

Indi vidua'tion,  n.  The  actof  endowing  with  indi¬ 
viduality. 

Indivisibil'ity,  n.  [Fr.]  State  or  quality  of  being 
indivisibla 

Indi  visible.  a.  That  cannot  be  divided,  separated, 
or  broken. 

(Math.)  Not  separable  into  parts ;  immensurable. 

— n.  An  elementary  part. 

— n.  pi.  (Math.)  A  peculiar  method  of  the  calculus  in¬ 
vented  by  Cavalieri,  a  disciple  of  Galileo,  which  was 
much  used  by  mathematicians  before  the  invention  of 
fluxions  and  the  differential  and  integral  calculus.  In 
this  theory,  lines  are  considered  to  be  composed  of  an 
infinite  series  of  points,  surfaces  of  an  infinite  number 
of  lines,  and  solids  of  an  infinite  number  of  surfaces. 
The  purpose,  therefore,  of  the  method  is  to  give  an  in¬ 
finite  series  of  successive  approximations,  and  it  is  ex¬ 
tremely  useful  in  discovering  the  contents  and  areas  of 
innumerable  plane  and  solid  figures.  (See  Fluxions,  In¬ 
tegral  Calculus.) 

Indivis'ibleness,  n.  Indivisibility. 

I  nd  i  vis'i  bly ,  adv  So  as  not  to  be  capableof  division. 

Indocibil'ity.  Imlocilile'ness,  n.  [Lat.  in- 
docibilitas.]  State  of  being  inducible. 

Inducible,  a.  Unteacliable  ;  insusceptible  of  instruc¬ 
tion. 

Indoc'ile,  a.  [Lat.  indocilis  —  in.  and  doce.o,  to  tench. 
See  Doctrine. ]  Not  docile  or  teachable;  not  easily  in¬ 
structed;  dull;  intractable,  as  a  beast. 

Indocil'ity,  n.  [Fr.  indociliti.]  Quality  of  being  in¬ 
docile;  untt'achableness ;  dullness  of  intellect;  intract¬ 
ableness. 

Indoctrinate,  v.  a.  [L.  Lat.  in,  and  dnctrino,  doc- 
trinatus.  See  Doctrine.]  To  instill  doctrine  or  learn¬ 
ing  into;  to  imbue  with  any  doctrine  or  science;  to 
teach;  to  instruct  in  rudiments  or  principles. 

Indoctrination,  n.  Act  of  indoctrinating;  instruc¬ 
tion  in  the  rudiments  and  principles  of  any  science; 
information. 

In'do-German'ic,  or  In'do-Etirope'an  Lan¬ 
guage.  See  Aryan  Languages. 

In  dolence,  In'dolency,  n.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  indnlentia.] 
Freedom  from  labor;  ease;  repose;  habitual  love  of 
ease;  habitual  indolence;  indisposition  to  labor;  lazi¬ 
ness;  inaction,  or  want  of  exertion  of  body  or  mind, 
proceeding  from  love  of  ease  or  aversion  to  toil. 

In'dolent,  a.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  indolens —  in,  and  doleo,  to 
feel  or  suffer  pain,  to  grieve.]  Free  from  labor;  sloth¬ 
ful;  inactive;  idle;  habitually  idle  or  indisposed  to 
labor;  lazy;  listless;  sluggish;  indulging  in  ease. 

In'dolent  ly,  adv.  In  habitual  idleness  and  ease; 
without  action,  activity,  or  exertion  ;  lazily'. 

I  udomi  t  able.  a.  [Fr.  indomptable ;  Lat.  in,  and 
domo,  domitus,  to  tame  or  subdue.]  That  cannot  be 
tamed  or  subdued ;  irrepressible ;  untamable. 

In'door,  a.  Being  within  doors;  being  within  the 
house. 

Indore,  (in-dor',)  a  city  of  Hindustan,  in  the  province 
of  Mai  wa,  and  the  capital  of  the  Mahratta  chief,  Mulliur 
Row  Holkar,  32  miles  S.  of  Oojein.  The  city  is  exten¬ 
sive,  but  contains  few  good  houses,  most  of  which  are 
of  two  stories,  built  of  mud  and  burnt  bricks.  It  lias 
some  mosques,  and  a  new  palace  constructed  of  granite; 
but  its  handsomest  edifice  is  that  of  the  British  Resi¬ 
dency,  which  is  one  of  the  finest  in  Hindostan.  Pop. 
(1895)  94.500.  Lat.  22°  42'  N.,  Lon.  75°  50'  E.— The 
State  of  Indore  is  under  the  protection  of  the  British, 
and  consists  principally  of  a  territory  comprised  in  the 
table-land  of  Malwa.  It  is  inclosed  by  the  territories 
of  the  Bombay  presidency,  Scinde,  and  the  raj  ah  ships 
of  Dhar  and  Dewas.  Area,  estimated  at  8,075  square 
miles.  Pop.  635,450.  Lat.  between  21°  20'  and  24°  N., 
Lon.  between  74°  50'  and  77°  E. 

I  ndorsalile.  a.  That  may  be  indorsed,  assigned,  and 
made  payable  to  order. 

Indorsa'tion,  n.  Indorsement. 

Indorse',  v.  a.  [Fr.  tndosser ;  Lat.  in  and  dorsum,  the 
back.]  To  back  :  to  put  a  back  to  ;  to  put  on  the  back 
of  a  paper  or  written  instrument;  to  assign  by  writing 
an  order  on  the  back  of  a  note  or  bill ;  to  assign  or 
transfer  by  indorsement:  to  give  sanction  or  currency  to. 

Ill(lorsed',pa.  Written  on  the  back  ;  assigned;  sanc¬ 
tioned. 

(Her.)  Applied  to  two  animals  placed  back  to  back. 

|  Indorsee',  n.  The  person  in  whose  favor  an  indorse¬ 
ment  is  made. 

Indorse'nient,  n.  (Law.)  Act  of  indorsing  or  writ¬ 
ing  on  the  back  of  a  note,  bill,  or  other  negotiable  in¬ 
strument:  that  which  is  written  on  the  back  of  a  note, 
bill,  or  other  paper.  —  An  1.  is  generally  made  prima¬ 
rily.  for  the  purpose  of  transferring  the  rights  of  the 
holder  of  the  instrument  to  some  other  person.  It 
has,  however,  various  results,  such  as  rendering  the  in¬ 
dorser  liable  in  certain  events ;  and  hence  an  7.  is  some¬ 
times  made  merely  for  the  purpose  of  additional  secur¬ 
ity.  This  is  called  an  accommodation  1.  when  done 


without  consideration  other  than  an  exchange  of  In¬ 
dorsements.  A  blank  /.  is  one  in  which  the  name  of  the 
indorser  only  is  written  upon  the  instrument.  It  if# 
commonly  made  by  writing  the  name  of  the  indorser  on 
the  back  ;  but  a  writing  across  the  face  may  answer  the 
same  purpose.  A  qualified  1.  is  one  which  restrains,  or 
limits,  or  qualifies,  or  enlarges  the  liability  of  the  in¬ 
dorser  in  any  manner  different  from  what  the  law  gen¬ 
erally  imparts  as  his  true  liability,  deducible  from  the 
nature  of  the  instrument.  The  words  generally  used 
are  sans  recours,  (without  recourse.)  Unless  the  7.  be 
qualified,  the  indorser  becomes  liable  to  pay  the  amount 
demanded  by  the  instrument  upon  the  failure  of  the 
principal,  or  maker  of  the  note. 

Indor  ser,  or  Indors'or,  n.  The  person  who  in¬ 
dorses  a  note,  Ac.  See  Indorsement. 

Indors'lugf,  n.  Act  of  making  an  indorsement. 

Inflow',  v.  a.  See  Endow. 

Indragiri,  (in-dr a-geer'e,)  The  largest  river  in  the- 
island  of  Sumatra;  length,  200  m. 

Indraught,  (in’draft,)  n.  An  opening  from  the  sea. 
into  the  land;  an  inlet;  a  passage  inwards. 

Ill 'draw  n,  a.  Drawn  in. 

Ili'dre,  ( dndr ,)  a  river  of  France,  rising  near  the  fron¬ 
tier  of  the  department  of  Indre,  and  after  a  course  of 
140  m.,  falling  into  the  Loire  between  Saumur  and  Tours. 

In'dre,  a  town  of  France,  department  Loire-Inlerieure. 
5  m.  from  Nantes.  In  its  neighborhood  are  extensive 
works  belonging  to  the  government,  at  which  cannon 
and  steam-engines  are  manufactured.  Pop.  4.000. 

In  d  re,  a  department  of  France,  lying  S.  of  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  Loir-et-Cher :  Lat.  between  46°  22'  and  47°  10’ 
N.,  Lon.  between  0°  52'  and  2°  10'  E. ;  area,  2,679  sq.  m. 
It  is  watered  by  the  Indre.  the  Creuse,  and  its  tributary 
the  Anglin.  The  surface  is  generally  flat,  and  the  land 
fertile,  producing  large  crops  of  wheat  and  barley.  The 
two  principal  resources  of  the  department,  however,  are 
its  vineyards  and  its  flocks.  Manaf.  Woollen  and  linen 
cloths,  paper,  porcelain.  Ac.  Chief  towns.  Chateauroux, 
the  capital,  Le  Blanc,  Issouduu,  and  La  Cliatre.  Pop. 
277,860. 

Indre-et-Eoire.  a  department  of  France,  lying  N.W. 
of  the  department  of  Indre;  Lat.  between  46°  46'  amt 
47°  43'  N.,  Lou.  b&irvv.'en  0°  3'  and  1°  18'  E.  It  is  watered 
by  the  Loire,  and  by  its  tributaries,  the  Cher,  the  Indre; 
and  the  Vienne,  all  t>f  them  navigable.  In  the  /.,  the 
surface  is  hilly,  and  either  watered  or  wooded,  but  in 
tlie  other  parts  it  is  generally  fiat,  and  very  fertile.  Of 
the  products,  which  includes  an  abundant  yield  of  the 
ordinary  bread-stuffs,  wine  is  the  most  important. 
Manuf.  Bar-iron,  powder,  files,  woollen  cloths,  silks,  Ac. 
Chief  towns.  Tours,  the  capital,  Chinon,  and  Loclies, 
P.p.  325,193. 

In'ri,  n.  (Zool.)  See  Lemurtd,®. 

Indubious.  a.  Not  dubious;  not  doubtful. 

Indu'bilable,  a.  [Fr.;  Lat.  indubitabilis.  See  Doubt.} 
Not  to  be  doubted :  apparently  certain  ;  too  plain  to  ad- 
mit  of  doubt;  unquestionable;  evident;  incontestable; 
undeniable. 

— n.  A  thing  undoubted. 

lndii'bit ableness.  n.  State  of  being  indubitable. 

Indu'bitably.  adv.  Undoubtedly;  unquestionably; 
in  a  manner  to  remove  all  doubt. 

Induce',  v.  a.  [Lat.  induco  —  in,  and  duco,  to  lead,  to 
bring.]  To  lead,  bring,  or  conduct  in  or  into;  to  lead  to 
or  into  anything ;  to  lead,  as  by  persuasion  or  argu¬ 
ment;  to  prevail  on;  to  influence  by  motives;  to  per¬ 
suade;  to  actuate;  to  incite;  to  instigate;  to  produce  by 
influence :  to  bring  on  ;  to  cause,  as  changes ;  to  intro¬ 
duce;  to  bring  into  view. 

Induce'nient,  n.  That  which  induces  ;  anything  that 
leads  the  mind  to  will  or  to  act ;  incitement;  motive; 
reason. 

( Law.)  The  statement  of  matter  which  is  introductory 
to  the  principal  subject  of  the  declaration  of  plea,  and 
which  is  necessary  to  explain  or  elucidate  it.  Such 
matter  as  is  not  introductory  to,  or  necessary  to  eluci¬ 
date  the  substance  or  gist  of,  the  declaration,  plea,  Ac., 
nor  collaterally  applicable  to  it,  is  surplusage. 

Induc'er,  n.  One  who  induces;  a  persuader. 

Induc'ible.  a.  That  may  be  induced;  that  may  lie 
offered  by  induction  ;  that  may  be  caused. 

Induct',  v.  a.  [Lat.  inductus,  from  induco .]  To  lead  or 
bring  in  or  into. 

(Eccl.)  To  introduce,  as  to  a  benefice  or  office;  to  put 
in  actual  possession  of  an  ecclesiastical  living,  or  of  any 
other  office,  witli  the  customary  forms  and  ceremonies. 

Iml ue  fenus.  a.  (Elec.)  Electro-polarized  by  induc¬ 
tion,  or  brought  into  the  opposite  electrical  state  by  the 
influence  of  inductive  bodies. 

Induc'tile,  a.  Not  ductile ;  not  capableof  beingdrawn 
into  threads,  as  metal. 

Inductil'ity,  n.  Quality  of  being  inductive,  or  not 
easily  drawn  out. 

Induction,  n.  [Fr.;  Lat.  inductio.]  A  leading  or 
bringing  in  ;  introduction;  entrance. 

(Phil.)  The  bringing  forward  of  particulars,  or  indi¬ 
vidual  cases,  with  a  view  to  establish  some  general  con¬ 
clusion  ;  a  kind  of  argument  which  infers  respecting  a 
whole  class  what  has  been  ascertained  respecting  one  or 
more  individuals  of  that  class.  —  See  Inductive  Phil¬ 
osophy. 

(Logic.)  The  legitimate  inference  of  some  general 
truth  from  all  the  particulars  embraced  under  it;  the 
conclusion  or  inference  drawn  from  a  number  of  par¬ 
ticular  facts  or  phenomena. 

(Eccl.)  The  introduction  of  a  person  into  an  office  by 
the  usual  forms  and  ceremonies. 

(Math.)  A  method  of  reasoning  generally  known  un¬ 
der  the  name  of  successive  induction ;  as  it  collates  truth 
from  a  demonstration,  and  this  demonstration  implies 
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the  examination  of  every  particular  case  of  which  it  is 
formed,  it  follows  that  the  mathematical  sense  of  the 
word  is  truly  logical  in  its  expression.  For  example  : 
The  sum  of  any  number  of  successive  odd  numbers,  be¬ 
ginning  from  unity,  is  a  square  number,  namely,  the 
squar")  of  half  the  even  number  which  follows  the  hist 
odd  number.  Let  this  proposition  be  true  in  any  one 
single  instance,  that  is.  n  being  some  whole  number,  let 
1,  3,  5,  up  to  211  +  1  put  together,  give  (n  +  l)2;  then  the 
next  odd  number  being  2n+3,  the  sum  of  all  the  odd 
numbers  up  to  2w+3  will  be  (n+1  )*+2n+3,  or  »i2+4uq-4, 
or  (n+2)*.  But  n+2  is  the  half  of  the  even  number 
next  following  2n+3 ;  consequently,  if  the  proposition 
be  true  of  anyone  set  of  odd  numbers,  it  is  true  of  one 
more.  But  it  is  true  of  the  first  odd  number  1,  lor  this 
Is  the  square  of  half  the  even  number  next  following; 
consequently,  being  true  of  1,  it  is  true  of  1+3;  being 
true  of  1-+3.  it  is  true  of  1+3+5 ;  and  so  on  ad  infinitum. 
Next,  the  formula,  i" — an,  n  being  a  whole  number,  is 
always  algebraically  diversible  by  x — a 

xn — an=xn- — an—lx  +u'*— 'x — an 
=x(x"-‘— a"— •)  +a»-‘(i — a). 

In  this  last  expression  the  second  term  an~l(x — a)  is 
obviously  divisible  by  x — a;  if  then,  x”— 1 — an—1  be  di¬ 
visible  by  X — a,  the  whole  of  the  second  side  of  the  last 
equation  will  be  divisible  by  x — a  ;  and,  therefore,  xn — an 
will  be  divisible  by  x — a.  If,  then,  any  one  of  the  suc¬ 
cessive 

— x — a,  x% — a*,  x* — a3,  x* — a*,  &c. 
be  divisible  by  x — a, so  is  the  next.  But  this  is  obviously 
true  of  the  first;  therefore  it  is  true  of  the  second  :  being 
true  of  the  second,  it  is  true  of  the  third;  and  so  on  ad 
infinitum.  It  will  be  readily  seen  by  the  reader  from 
the  foregoing  examples,  that  hypothesis  is  one  of  the 
strongest  proofs  used  in  reasoning  by  induction. 

(Elect.)  If  an  insulated  copper  ball  be  counected  with 
the  prime  conductor  when 
charged,  and  a  small  in- 
snlated  conductor  be 
placed  near  it  (Fig.  1378), 
opposite  electrical  forces 
will  be  developed  upon  the 
ends  of  the  insulated  con¬ 
ductor.  On  the  end  next 
the  ball,  negative  force 
will  be  found;  on  the  end 
farthest  from  the  ball, 
positive  force.  This  action 
of  a  charged  body  upon  a 
body  near  it  is  called  induction.  [See  p.  1354.] 

Induction  coil.  (Magnet.)  The  term  applied  origi¬ 
nally  to  an  apparatus,  by  which  Faraday,  in  1832,  showed 
that  an  electric  current,  or  a  magnet,  is  able,  by  induc¬ 
tion,  to  develop  at  a  distance,  electric  currents  in  a  con¬ 
ducting  wire;  just  as  a  body  charged  with  static  elec¬ 
tricity  electrizes  an  insubited  conductor  by  induction. 
The  method  by  which  this  remarkable  result  isobtained. 
is  as  follows: — Two  silk-covered  wires  are  bound  round 
a  wooden  cylinder,  so  as  to  make  two  perfectly  similar 
helices,  the  spirals  of  which  are  parallel,  and  as  near  to 
each  other  as  possible.  The  two  ends  of  one  of  the  wires 
are  made  to  communicate  with  a  delicate  galvanometer, 
and  the  two  ends  of  the  other  with  the  two  poles  of  a 
voltaic  pile.  Whenever  this  latter  communication  is 
established,  the  first  having  been  established  previously, 
the  needles  of  the  galvanometer  is  seen  to  deviate  ;  but 
this  deviation  immediately  ceases,  even  though  the  cur¬ 
rent  of  the  pile  continues  to  circulate.  As  soon  as  the 
current  is  interrupted,  the  needle  of  the  galvanometer 
experiences,  a  second  time,  a  sudden  aud  non-permanent 
deviation.  This  time,  however,  the  deviation  occurs  in 
a  contrary  direction  to  that  in  which  the  former  had 
occurred.  The  voltaic  current  that  traverses  one  of  the 
wires,  determines,  in  the  other,  an  instantaneous  cur-  j 
rent,  at  the  moment  when  it  commences  to  pass,  and 
determines  it,  in  a  second,  at  the  instant  it  ceases  to  pass. 
These  two  currents  are  called  induced  currents,  and  the 
current  of  the  pile  the  inducing  current.  A  similar  ex¬ 
periment  may  also  be  made  thus:  —  About  a  wooden  or 
glass  tube  a  single  silk-covered  wire  is  wound,  and  its 
two  ends  placed  in  communication  with  a  galvanometer. 
Into  the  hollow  of  the  tube  is  then  inserted  an  electro¬ 
dynamic  cylinder,  namely  a  helix,  traversed  by  an  elec¬ 
tric  current.  At  the  moment  of  introduction, an  induced 
current  is  shown  in  the  outer  coil,  the  movement  of 
which  is  in  a  contrary  direction  to  that  passing  through 
the  inner  helix  ;  and  upon  withdrawing  the  cylinder,  a 
second  induced  current  is  shown,  the  movement  of 
which  is  in  a  direction  similar  to  its  own.  These  two 
experiments  equally  show  that  when  a  conductor  trav¬ 
ersed  by  a  current  is  suddenly  brought  near  to  a  con¬ 
ductor  forming  a  closed  circuit,  an  instantaneous  cur¬ 
rent  is  determined  in  the  latter,  moving  in  a  direction 
contrary  to  that  of  the  current  brought  near  it ;  and 
that,  on  removing  it,  a  second  current  is  determined 
moving  in  the  same  direction  as  the  current  removed. 
On  account  of  the  analogy  existing  between  the  proper¬ 
ties  of  magnets  and  those  of  electro-dynamic  cylinders. 
Faraday  supposed  that  the  same  results  would  be  ob¬ 
tained  by  introducing  a  magnet  into  the  interior  of  the 
hollow  helix  of  the  second  experiment.  His  supposi¬ 
tion  proved  correct.  Two  induced  currents  are  instan¬ 
taneously  produced,  which  are  much  more  intense  than 
those  produced  by  inducing  currents.  By  those  and 
similar  means,  very  considerable  effects  can  be  produced. 
Experiment  has  also  shown  that  the  phenomenon  of 
induction  may  be  manifested  with  a  single  conductor, 
in  which  the  inducing  current  is  transmitted,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  induced  current  is  perceived.  W  hen  a 
soft  iron  rod  is  introduced  into  the  helical  coil,  then,  as 
observed  by  Mr.  Jenkins,  the  volta-electrical  effect  be¬ 


comes  wonderfully  increased.  If  the  ends  of  the  secon¬ 
dary  coil  are  grasped  through  metallic  cylinders,  and 
contact  made  or  broken  with  the  battery,  a  smart  shock 
is  immediately  felt  through  the  animal  frame,  and  is  of 
such  a  nature  as  to  be,  with  powerful  arrangements  of 
the  apparatus,  perfectly  insupportable.  Bright,  vivid 
sparks  can  also  be  obtained  from  the  secondary  wire, 
and  an  amount  of  ordinary  electricity  developed,  quite 
unprecedented.  In  this  modification  of  the  induction 
coil,  the  effects  of  electro-dynamic  are  combined  with 
those  of  magno-electrical  induction.  In  the  I.  coil  shown 
in  Fig.  1379,  the  primary  coil  is  of  coarse  wire  wound 
with  wool,  and  is  attached  to  the  wooden  base  of  the 
instrument.  The  secondary  coil  is  of  fine  silk-wound 
wire,  much  larger  than  the  primary  wire.  Within  the 
primary  coil  is  a  bundle  of  iron  wires,  which  are  suffi¬ 
ciently  insulated  by  the  rust  that  gathers  on  them.  The 
developing  of  magnetism  in  these  wires  is  the  chief  aim 
of  the  primary  coil,  and,  as  this  requires  a  strong  cur¬ 
rent.  coarse  wire  is  used  in  that  coil.  In  the  secondary 
coil,  the  aim  is  to  increase  the  tension  of  the  induced 
current,  and  fine  wire  is  used,  so  that  as  many  turns  as 
possible  may  be  brought  within  the  influence  of  the 
primary  coil  and  its  core ;  for  it  is  found  that  the  tension 
of  the  induced  current  is  proportional  to  the.  strength  of 
the  primary  current,  and  to  the  square,  of  the  resistance 
in  the  secondary  coil.  In  order  to  obtain  the  greatest 


effect  from  the  secondary  coil,  it  is  necessary  to  have 
some  means  of  rapidly  completing  and  breaking  the  pri¬ 
mary  current.  This  is  done  either  by  means  of  the  rasp 
seen  behind  the  coils,  or  by  the  self-acting  rheotome  at 
the  left  hand.  In  the  lnductorium  or  Ruhmkorff’s  I. 
coil,  the  essential  parts  of  the  apparatus,  like  those  of 
the  one  just  described,  are  a  primary  coil,  with  its  core 
of  iron  wire,  and  a  secondary  coil  outside  the  primary, 
and  insulated  from  it.  The  primary  coil  is  connected 
with  a  galvanic  battery,  and  a  rheotome  is  used  to  inter¬ 
rupt  the  current,  as  explained.  See  Electricity. 

Induc'tive.  a.  [Lat.  inductivus .]  Leading  or  bringing 
in;  persuasive;  drawing  to; — preceding  to. 

“  A  brutish  vice, 

Inductive  mainly  to  the  sin  of  Eve”  —  Milton. 

— Tending  to  induce;  having  causative  power,  [r.] — 
Leading  to  inferences;  proceeding  by  induction;  em¬ 
ployed  in  drawing  conclusions  from  premises;  as,  the 
inductive,  philosophy. 

/.  power.  (Elect.)  The  name  given  by  Faraday  to  the 
property  which  bodies  possess  of  transmitting  the  elec¬ 
tric  influence. 

Induc'tively,  adv.  By  induction  or  inference. 

Inductive  Philosophy,  ( in-duk'tir .)  [Lat.  in.  and 
duco,  I  lead.]  That  process  of  reasoning  which  raises 
individual  cases  into  general,  and  those  again  into  still 
higher  generalities.  Every  deduction,  properly  so  called, 
must  rest  on  a  prior  induction.  As  this  would  necessi¬ 
tate  an  impossibility,  for  the  particulars  to  be  observed 
are  infinite  in  number,  it  is  necessary  to  allow  some 
spontaneous  action  of  the  understanding  in  every  in¬ 
ductive  process.  “  Two  things,”  says  Dr.  Whewell,  in 
his  “  History  of  the  Inductive  Sciences,”  “  are  requisite ; 
to  the  formation  of  science,  facts,  and  ideas,  observation  j 
of  things  without,  and  inward  effort  of  thought ;  or,  in 
other  words,  sense  and  reason.  Neither  of  these  ele¬ 
ments  by  itself  can  constitute  substantial  general  knowl¬ 
edge.”  It  is  easy  to  point  out  how  a  defect  in  this 
mental  process  has  at  different  times  retarded  the  ad¬ 
vancement  of  science;  indeed,  in  by  far  the  greater 
part  of  the  cause  of  the  world,  the  history  of  most  times 
and  countries  exhibits  a  condition  thus  stationary  with 
regard  to  knowledge.  Many  facts  in  physical  science, 
such  as  the  motions  of  the  stars  and  the  weights  of 
bodies,  were  familiar  to  man  long  before  the  rise  of 
Greek  astronomy  and  mechanics.  What  was  wanted 
was  the  act  of  thought.  At  the  present  day  even,  tribes 
of  uncivilized  and  half-civilized  men.  over  the  surface 
of  the  earth,  have  before  them  the  immense  body  of 
facts,  out  of  which  the  civilized  world  has  erected 
the  stately  fabric  of  physical  philosophy.  Yet.  except 
among  European  nations,  the  process  of  intellect  by 
which  these  facts  became  science  seems  to  have  been 
unknown.  Almost  every  part  of  the  career  of  the 
Greek  schools  of  philosophy,  of  the  schoolmen  of  Europe  j 
in  the  Middle  Ages,  of  the  Arabian  and  Indian  philos¬ 
ophers,  shows,  that  extreme  ingenuity  and  subtlety, 
invention  and  connection,  demonstration  and  method, 
may  exist,  without  the  development  of  any  physical 
science.  Logic  and  metaphysics,  and  even  geometry 


and  algebra,  may  be  obtained  by  such  means,  but  never 
mechanics  and  optics,  chemistry  and  physiology. 

Inductoiii'eter,  n.  [From  Lat.  inducere .]  (Elect.) 
An  instrument  for  measuring  electrical  induction. 

Induc'tor,  n.  [Lat.J  One  who  inducts  another  into 
an  official  position  or  benefice. 

Indiioto'riuni.  n.  See  Induction  coil. 

Induc'tric,  Induct  rival,  a.  (Elect.)  Superin¬ 
tended  by,  or  relating  to,  electrical  induction. 

Indue',  v.  a.  [Lat.  i  nduo ;  Gr.  end  no  —  eo,  and  duo,  to 
put  on.]  To  put  on,  or  draw  on,  as  clothes  or  vestments 
—  To  invest;  to  clothe ;  —  hence,  to  furnish ;  to  endow; 
to  supply  with. 

**  God  indued  the  waters  of  Bethesda  with  supernatural  virtue.*' 

Hooker. 

Indulge,  (- dulj ',)  v.  a.  [Lat.  indulgeo  —  in,  and  dulcis , 
sweet,  agreeable.  See  Dulcet.]  To  be  agreeable,  fav¬ 
orable,  or  yielding  to;  to  permit ;  to  concede ;  to  allow  ; 
to  grant ;  to  permit  to  be  or  to  contiuue ;  to  suffer;  not 
to  restrain  or  oppose ;  to  gratify,  negatively ;  not  to 
check  or  restrain  the  will,  appetite,  or  desire  of:  as.  to 
imiulge  a  child.  —  To  grant  something  not  of  right,  but 
as  a  favor;  to  grant  in  compliance  to  expressed  desire; 
to  humor;  to  yield  to  the  wishes  of. 

“  This  much  I  will  indulge  thee  for  thy  ease." — Dryden. 

— v.  n.  To  use  self-indulgence;  to  give  way  to  forbidden 
or  questionable  practices  ;  to  act  without  self-restraint ; 
as,  “to  indulge  in  easy  vices.”  —  Johnson. 

Indul'sence,  Indul'gency,  n.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  indul- 
gentia .J  Act  of  indulging;  kindness;  complaisance; 
free  permission  to  the  humor,  desires,  appetites,  pas¬ 
sions,  &c.,  or  will  to  act  or  operate;  a  forbearing  to 
check,  restrain,  or  control. 

“  The  labour  greater,  as  th*  indulgence  less.”  —  Pope. 

| — A  favor  granted ;  act  of  gratification;  liberality. 

“If  all  these  gracious  indnlgenciea  are  without  any  effect  on 
us,  we  must  perish  iu  our  owu  folly.”  —  Rogers. 

( F.ccl .)  According  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  the  remission  of  the  temporal  punish¬ 
ment,  or  part  of  the  temporal  punishment,  which  the 
repentant  sinner,  after  having  duly  confessed  his  sins 
and  received  absolution,  would  have  still  to  undergo 
either  in  this  world  or  in  purgatory.  The  guilt  (culpa) 
and  the  eternal  punishment  incurred  by  every  mortal 
sin  are  remitted  by  the  sacrament  of  confession,  and  the 
Catholic  Church  denies  that  it  ever  was  her  doctrine 
that  indulgence  could  be  granted  for  the  remission  of 
sins.  As  confession  and  absolution,  or  at  least  freedom 
from  every  mortal  sin,  are  perquisites  of  every  indulg¬ 
ence,  it  is  also  contrary  to  tiie  doctrine  of  the  Catholic 
Church  to  grant  a  remission  of  penalties  to  he  incurred 
by  future  sins.  Cases  in  which  this  distinction  has  not 
been  observed  are  regarded  by  the  Church  as  a  violation 
of  her  doctrine.  In  the  9th  century  the  synodal  courts 
consented  that  the  ecclesiastical  penance  should  lie  dis¬ 
charged  by  the  payment  of  alms,  of  which  the  Church 
was  to  he  the  dispenser.  At  the  time  of  the  Crusades, 
taking  the  cross  was  particularly  recommended  as  a 
substitute  for  the  ecclesiastical  penalties,  and  Urban  II. 
granted  at  the  assembly  of  Clermont  (1095)  a  plenary  1. 
to  those  who  should  join  the  Crusade.  From  that  tint* 
the  system  of  /.  gave  rise  to  many  abuses,  and  the  manner 
in  which  and  the  purposes  for  which  (as  the  erection  of 
churches,  hospitals,  and  even  purely  secular  establish¬ 
ments)  indulgences  were  offered  to  the  people,  gave 
great  offence  to  many.  Not  only  did  many  of  the  dis¬ 
senting  denominations  of  the  Middle  Ages,  as  the  Wal- 
denses,  Albigenses,  and  the  followers  of  Wickliffe  and 
IInss.  make  it  a  prominent  part  of  their  opposition,  but 
also  many  celebrated  theologians  of  the  Catholic  Church 
strongly  objected  to  it.  The  great  religious  movement 
of  the  16th  century  sprang  likewise  from  the  opposition 
to  the  manner  in  which  an  I.  granted  by  Leo  X.  for  the 
erection  of  St.  Peter’s  Church  was  preached  in  Germany 
and  Switzerland.  Indulgences  are  either  plenary,  which 
remit  the  entire  temporal  punishment,  or  not  plenary, 
which  remit  only  a  part.  The  doctrine  of  indulgences 
belongs  exclusively  to  the  theology  of  the  Roman  Cath¬ 
olic  Church,  which  claims  the  right  of  granting  indulg¬ 
ences  from  the  promise  of  Christ. l*  Whatsoever  ye  shall 
bind  on  earth  shall  be  bound  in  heaven  ;  anil  whatso¬ 
ever  ye  shall  loose  on  earth  shall  be  loosened  in  heaven.” 

( Matt .  xviii.  18.) 

Iinliirgent.  a.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  imiulgens.]  Yielding  to  the 
desires,  wishes,  and  appetites  of  those  under  rare  or 
supervision ;  not  using  strict  restraint  or  control ;  prone 
to  indulge  or  humor;  compliant ;  mild  ;  favorable;  grati¬ 
fying;  as,  an  indulgent  master. 

o  The  feeble  old,  indulgent  of  their  ease."  —  Dryden 

Indulgcn'tial,  a.  Having  reference  to  the  indulg¬ 
ences  granted  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 

Indulgently.  adv.  With  unrestrained  enjoyment; 
mildly:  favorably;  not  severely. 

Indnig'er.  n.  One  who  indulges. 

Indninen'tuni,  n.  [Lat.,  a  covering.]  (Zool.)  The 
plumage  of  birds. 

Indu'plicate,  a.  (Bnt.)  Bent  or  folded  inwards. 

In'dnrnte,  v.n.  [Lat.  induro,  induratm — in,  and  duro, 
to  harden,  from  durus,  hard.]  To  grow  hard;  to  harden 
or  become  hard. 

— v.a.  To  make  hard;  to  make  unfeeling ;  to  deprive  of 
sensibility;  to  render  obdurate. 

In  durated,  p.a.  Hardened;  made  obdurate. 

Illdura'tion.  n.  |L.  Lat.  induratm.)  Act  of  harden¬ 
ing.  or  process  of  growing  hard ;  hardness  of  heart ;  ob¬ 
duracy. 

In'dilN,  one  of  the  great  rivers  of  Asia,  which  rises  in 
Thibet,  on  the  N.  of  the  mountain  Kaii^,  celebrated  in 
the  mythology  of  the  Hindoos.  The  geographical  posi¬ 
tion  of  its  source  is  defined  as  lving  about  Lat.  31°  20* 
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N.,  and  Lon.  80°  3()'  E.  After  passing  the  city  of  Lab- 
dack,  in  Tliibet,  it  takes  a  S.YV.  course,  and  forcing  its 
way  through  the  mountains  called  the  Hindoo  Coosh, 
enters  Hindostan  in  about  the  35th  degree  of  N.  Lat.  Its 
course  is  generally  to  the  S.  In  Lat.  28°  20'  it  is  joined 
by  the  five  rivers  of  the  Punjab,  united  into  one  stream, 
called  the  Punjniut ;  whence  declining  to  the  S.E.,  it 
enters  into  me  prov.of  Soinde,  betv  een  the  28th  and  29th 
degrees  of  latitude.  Below  its  confluence  with  the  Punj- 
nud,  the  /.,  instead  of  increasing  in  volume,  becomes 
gradually  less.  Its  basin  is  here  narrow,  so  that  the 
affluents  are  insignificant,  while  its  arid,  sandy  nature 
causes  the  river  to  suffer  from  absorption  and  evapora¬ 
tion.  This  operates  still  more  powerfully  from  the  cir¬ 
cumstance,  that  the  river  here  divides  into  numerous 
•channels,  many  of  which  never  return  at  all  to  the  main 
stream,  while  others  return  much  shrunken  in  volume. 
This  wasting  of  the  waters  is,  however,  not  very  appar¬ 
ent  to  the  eye,  owing  to  the  gradual  slackening  of  the 
current,  and  the  ascent  of  the  tides.  At  Migani,  8  miles 
N.  of  Hyderabad,  commences  the  Delta  Proper,  which 
measures  75  m.  upwards,  by  130  along  the  coast  of  the 
Arabian  Sea.  The  area  of  the  drainage  —  its  extreme 
•dimensions  being  respectively  900  miles  and  750  —  has 
perhaps  been  over-estimated  at  488,000  square  m.  The 
value  of  the  /.  as  a  route  of  traffic  is  less  than  that  of 
most  other  streams  of  equal  magnitude.  In  the  winter, 
one  only  of  its  numerous  outlets  is  at  all  available  for 
■communication  with  the  sea;  and  even  after  the  melt¬ 
ing  of  the  spring  snows,  there  is  no  passage  anywhere 
for  an  ordinary  sea-going  vessel  of  more  than  fifty  tons. 
Still,  in  another  respect  the  river  is  favorable  for  navi¬ 
gation,  as  the  fall  from  Atak  to  the  sea  is  only  1000  feet 
in  940  m.  The  /.  abounds  with  fish  of  excellent  quality, 
and  is  infested  by  crocodiles.  The  alluvium  brought 
down  by  the  stream  has  been  calculated  to  be  sufficient 
for  an  annual  formation  42  m.  long,  27  m.  broad,  and  40 
•feet  deep. 

(Astron.)  A  constellation  of  the  southern  hemisphere. 
It  lies  to  the  S.  of  Sagittarius,  being  between  that  con¬ 
stellation  and  the  S.  pole.  It  was  formed  and  named  by 
Bayer.  Its  largest  star  is  one  of  the  third  magnitude. 

Tntfii'siiiill,  n.  [Lat.]  (Dot.)  Any  peculiar  membran¬ 
eous  covering;  —  especially  the  proper  covering  of  the 
fruit-dots  of  ferns. 

Indus  trial,  a.  [Fr.  industries]  Consisting  in  indus¬ 
try;  pertaining  to  industry,  or  to  the  products  of  indus¬ 
try,  art,  or  manufacture. 

IndUN'trinl.  in  Minnesota ,  a  twp.  of  St.  Louis  co. 

Imlus'trialiMiil,  n.  Industry;  manual  labor. 

Industrially,  a dr.  With  reference  to  industry. 

Industria'na,  in  Minnesota ,  a  village  of  Hennepin  co. 

Industrious,  a.  [Lat.  industrius, —  perhaps  from 
indu,  within,  and  stnio,  to  join  together,  t®  fabricate,  to 
arrange:  the  allusion  being  to  the  female  occupation  of 
■spinning.]  Active;  diligent;  assiduous;  diligent  in. 
•business  or  study  ;  constantly,  regularly,  or  habitually 
•occupied  in  business ;  laborious;  diligent  in  a  particular 
pursuit,  or  to  a  particular  end;  given  to  industry; 
characterized  by  diligence,  as  habits. 

Indus'! riously,  adv.  Diligently;  actively;  assidu¬ 
ously  ;  carefully ;  with  habitual  diligence ;  with  steady 
application  of  the  powers  of  body  or  of  the  mind. 

•In'dustry,  n.  [Fr.  Industrie  ;  Lat.  iudustria  ]  Activ¬ 
ity;  diligence;  assiduity:  habitual  diligence  in  any 
employment,  either  bodily  or  mental ;  steady  attention 
to  business. 

Industry  (now  Juliette),  in  Quebec,  a  village  of 
Juliette  co.  Pop.  (1897)  3,415. 

.Industry,  in  Illinois,  a  post-village  and  township  of 
McDonough  co.,  about  55  m.  E.N.E.  of  the  city  of  Quincy. 
Pop.  of  village,  404. 

Industry,  in  Maine,  a  township  of  Franklin  co.,  about 
29  m.  N.N.W.  of  Augusta. 

Industry,  in  Ohio,  a  village  of  Belmont  co.,  on  the 
Ohio  river,  about  22  m.  below  Wheeling,  W.  Virginia. 

— A  post-office  of  Portage  co. 

Industry,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-township  sif  Beaver 
co.,  on  the  Ohio  river,  about  38  m.  below  Pittsburg. 

Industry,  in  Texas,  a  post-village  of  Austin  co.  Pop. 
(1897)  about  560. 

nndu'vise,  n.  ( Bot .)  The  withered  remains  of  leaves, 
which  not  being  articulated  with  the  stem,  cannot  fall 
off.  but  decay  upon  it. 

Indu'viate,  n.  {Dot.)  The  part  covered  by  induvise. 

in  dwell,  v.  a.  To  dwell  inwardly. 

In'dweller,  n  An  inhabitant. 

In'd welling,  a.  Dwelling  within;  remaining  In  the 

heart,  even  after  it  is  renewed,  as  sin. 

— n.  Residence  within,  or  in  the  heart  or  soul. 

•Ine'briant.  a.  [See  Inebriate.]  Intoxicating;  tend¬ 
ing  to  intoxicate. 

— n.  Anything  that  intoxicates;  an  intoxicating  liqnor 
or  drug. 

tlne'briate,  v.  t.  [Lat.  inebrio ,  inebriatus —  in,  and 
ebrio,  to  make  drunk,  from  ebrius,  that  has  drunk  his 
'full — e,  ex,  and  W6o,  to  drink.]  To  make  drunk;  to 
intoxicate. 

-—To  exhilarate;  to  stimulate. 

— To  disorder  the  senses  of;  to  stupefy. 

— To  make  furious  or  frantic. 

tlnebria'tion,  n.  Drunkenness;  intoxication. 

*1  uebri'ety,  n.  Drunkenness;  inebriation. 

Unedited,  a.  Not  edited;  unpublished. 

ilneffabll'lty,  n.  Unspeakableness. 

Vluef'fable,  a.  [Fr.;  Lat.  ineffabilis  —  in,  and  effabilis , 
from  effor,  to  speak,  to  cry  out,  to  utter,  from  obsol.  fari, 
■to  speak.]  Unutterable;  unspeakable;  that  cannot  be 
■expressed  in  words;  inexpressible;  indescribable. 
(Used  almost  always  in  a  good  sense.) 

Inef'fubl*  «es*,  n.  The  quality  of  being  ineffable. 


Inef'Iably,  adv.  Unspeakably;  iu  a  manner  not  to 
be  expressed  in  words. 

Inefface'able,  a.  That  cannot  be  effaced  ;  indelible.  • 

Ineltace'ably,  adv.  So  as  not  to  be  eflfaceable. 

Ineffec'tive,  a.  Not  effective;  not  producing  any  ef¬ 
fect,  or  tbe  effect  intended;  inefficient;  useless;  not 
able  ;  not  competent  to  the  service  intended. 

Ineffectively,  adv.  Not  effectively. 

Ineffectiveness,  n.  Quality  of  being  ineffective; 
inefficiency. 

Ineffect'ual,  a.  Not  effectual ;  not  producing  its 
proper  effect  or  not  able  to  produce  any  effect ;  ineffi¬ 
cient ;  ineffective;  inefficacious;  fruitless. 

Ineffectually,  adv.  Without  effect;  in  vain. 

Ineffect'nalness,  n.  Inefficacy;  want  of  power  to 
perform  the  proper  effect. 

Inefferves'cence,  n.  Want  of  effervescence. 

Inefferves'cent,  a.  Not  effervescent. 

Inelfervescib'ility,  n.  Quality  of  not  efferves¬ 
cing,  or  of  not  being  susceptible  of  effervescence. 

Inefferves'cible,  a.  Not  capable  of  effervescence. 

Inellica  cioilH,  a.  [Lat.  inejficax,  inefficacis.  See 
Efficacious.]  Not  efficacious  ;  inefficient ;  not  having 
power  to  produce  the  effect  desired,  or  the  proper  effect; 
of  inadequate  power  or  force. 

Incflica'cioiisly,  adv.  Without  efficacy  or  effect. 

lnef'fit‘ai*y,  liieflica'cioiisness,  n.  Want  of 
efficacy,  or  power  to  produce  the  desired  or  proper  ef¬ 
fect;  inefficiency;  failure  of  effect. 

Ineftl'cienoy,  n.  Want  of  efficiency  or  power,  or  ex¬ 
ertion  of  power,  to  produce  the  effect  ;  inefficacy. 

Inefti'cient,  a.  Not  efficient ;  not  producing  the 
effect;  inefficacious;  not  active,  effecting  nothing. 

Inofli'cieiltly,  adv.  Ineffectually;  without  effect. 

Inelab'orate,  a.  Nut  elaborate;  not  doue  with  much 
care. 

Inelas'tic,  a.  Not  elastic;  wanting  elasticity. 

Inelasticity,  n.  The  absence  of  elasticity  ;  the  want 
of  elastic  power. 

Inel'eg-ance,  Inel'egiincy,  n  [Fr.  inelegance; 
Lat.  inelegantia.  See  Elegance.]  Want  of  elegance; 
tastelessness. —  Want  of  beauty  or  polish  in  language, 
composition,  or  manners. —  Want  of  symmetry  or  orna¬ 
ment  in  building.  —  Want  of  delicacy  in  coloring,  &c. 

Inel  egant,  a.  [Fr.  inelegant ;  Lnt.  inelegans.]  Not 
choice;  not  elegant;  tasteless;  wanting  beauty  or  pol¬ 
ish,  as  language  ;  or  refinement,  as  manners;  wanting 
symmetry  or  ornament,  as  an  edifice. 

Inel'egantly,  adv.  In  an  inelegant  or  unbecoming 
manner  ;  coarsely  ;  roughly. 

Ineligihil'it.y,  n.  [Fr.  ineligibility.]  State  or  quality 
of  being  ineligible;  incapacity  of  being  elected  to  any 
office. 

Inel  igible,  a.  [in,  and  eligible,  q.  v. ;  Fr.  ineligible.] 
That  cannot  be  chosen;  not  capable  of  being  elected  to 
an  office ;  not  worthy  to  be  chosen  or  preferred ;  not  ex¬ 
pedient. 

Inel'igibly,  adv.  In  an  ineligible  manner. 

Inel'oquent,  a.  Not  eloquent;  not  speaking  with 
propriety,  fluency,  grace,  and  pathos;  not  persuasive; 
not  fluent,  graceful  or  pathetic;  not  persuasive,  as  lan¬ 
guage  or  composition. 

Inel'oqiiently,  adv.  Without  eloquence. 

Inelu'tlible,  a.  That  cannot  be  eluded. 

Inem'bryonate,  a.  Having  no  embryo. 

Inept',  a.  [Lat.  ineptus  —  in,  and  aptus,  apt,  fit,  suit¬ 
able.  See  Apt.]  Not  apt  or  fit;  unfit;  unsuitable;  im¬ 
proper  ;  unbecoming.  —  Foolish. 

Inep'titmle,  n.  [Lat.  inaptitudo.]  Inaptitude;  unfit¬ 
ness  ;  unsuitableness. 

Ineptly,  adv.  Unfitly;  unsuitably;  foolishly. 

Inept'ness,  n.  Unfitness;  ineptitude,  (r.) 

Ine  quable,  c  Not  equal ;  unequable. 

Ine'qual,  a.  Unequal,  (k.) 

Inequality,  n.  [Lat.  intequalitas.]  Difference  or  want 
of  equality  in  degree,  quantity,  length,  or  quality  of 
any  kind.  —  Unevenness;  want  of  levelness;  the  alter¬ 
nate  rising  and  falling  of  a  surface.  —  Disproportion  to 
any  office  or  purpose;  inadequacy;  incompetency. — 
Dissimilarity;  diversity;  want  of  uniformity  in  differ¬ 
ent  times  and  places.  —  Difference  or  disparity  of  rank, 
station,  or  condition. 

Iueqiiidis'tant,  a.  That  is  not  equally  distant ;  not 
equidistant. 

Inequilateral,  a.  (Bot.,  and  Conch.)  Not  equilat¬ 
eral  ;  unequal  sided,  as  the  leaves  of  certain  plants,  or 
the  sides  of  certain  bivalve  shells. 

Ineqiiilib'rio.  [Lat.]  In  an  even  poise  or  balance; 
in  equilibrium. 

Iiieq'uitable.  a.  Not  equitable  ;  not  just. 

Ine'quivalve,  Inequi  val  vular,  a.  Having  un¬ 
equal  valves. 

Ineradicable,  a.  That  cannot  be  eradicated. 

Inerad'icably,  adv.  In  such  a  manner  as  cannot  be 
eradicated. 

Inerget'ie,  Inerget'ical,  a.  Not  energetic;  hav¬ 
ing  no  energy. 

Inerget'ically,  adv.  Not  energetically. 

Ilierm',  or  Iner'mous,  a.  [Lat.  inermis,  defenceless.] 
(Bot.)  Unarmed;  destitute  of  spines  or  prickles. — 

Craig. 

Iner'mia,  n.  pi.  [Lat.  inermis,  unarmed.]  (ZoSl.)  A 
term  applied  by  some  naturalists  to  any  mammiferous 
animal  destitute  of  horns. 

Inerrabil'ity,  n.  Exemption  from  error;  infallibility. 

Iner'rably,  adv.  With  security  from  error;  infallibly. 

Iner'rancy,  n.  Freedom  from  error. 

Inerrat'ic,  a.  Not  erratic;  not  wandering  ;  fixed. 

Inerr'ingly,  adv.  Without  error;  without  mistake; 
without  deviation. 

Inert',  a.  [Lat.  iners,  inertis  —  in,  and  ars,  artis,  art, 


q.  t\]  Without  art  or  skill;  unskilful;  dull;  sluggish; 
slothful;  indisposed  to  move  or  act;  destitute  of  the 
power  of  moving  itself,  or  of  active  resistance  to  motion- 
impressed;  senseless;  motionless. 

Iner'tia,  n.  [Lat.  inactivity.]  Want  of  art  or  skill; 
unskilfulness;  inactivity;  sluggishness ;  indisposition 
to  move. 

(Physics.)  The  vis  inertis,  of  Kepler,  or  that  indiffer¬ 
ence  to  a  state  of  rest  or  motion  which  is  a  universal 
property  of  matter,  and  may  be  expressed  by  saying 
that  a  body  in  motion  will  continue  in  motion,  and  a  body 
at  rest  will  remain  at  rest,  unless  acted  upon  by  some  ex¬ 
ternal  force.  The  latter  part  of  this  principle  was  known 
to  the  ancients,  and  by  them  attributed  to  a  certain  re¬ 
pugnance  to  motion,  which  was  a  characteristic  of  all 
matter;  but  it  was  shown  by  Galileo  that  the  former 
part  was  equally  true  and  general. 

(Med.)  More  especially  applied  to  the  diminution  and 
even  total  cessation  of  the  contraction  of  the  uterus 
during  labor,  and  to  the  species  of  languor  into  which 
it  sometimes  falls  after  the  expulsion  of  the  foetus. 

Iner'ty,  adv.  Without  activity  ;  sluggishly. 

Inert'ness,  n.  Want  of  activity  or  exertion ;  habitue  i 
indisposition  to  action  or  motion  ;  sluggishness. 

Iner'iidite.  a.  Ignorant;  unlearned. 

Inesciitch'eon,  n.  [Her.]  A  small  escutcheon  borne 
in  the  centre  of  a  shield. 

In  Es'se.  [Lat.]  In  being;  that  is;  actually  present 
or  existing;  —  correlative  to  in  posse,  q.  v. 

Inessen  tial,  a.  Not  essential ;  not  of  vital  import¬ 
ance. 

Ines'timable,  a.  [In  and  estimable.]  That  cannot 
be  estimated,  valued,  or  computed  ;  too  valuable  or  esti¬ 
mable  to  be  rated  by  a  standard  of  value  ;  being  above 
all  price  ;  invaluable;  too  excellent  to  be  appreciatively 
described;  priceless;  as,  an  inestimable  wife,  inestima¬ 
ble  rights. 

“  Inestimable  stones,  unvalued  jewels."  —Shake. 

Inestimably,  adv.  In  a  manner  not  admitting  of 
being  rated  or  estimated  according  to  value. 

Iiievas'ihle,  a.  [Lat.  in,  and  evadere,  to  evade.  See 
Evade.]  That  cannot  be  evaded  or  eluded. 

Inev'ident,  a.  [Fr.]  Not  evident;  not  palpable  or 
clear  to  the  understanding;  without  obvious  force. 

Inevitability,  a.  [Fr.  inevitability.]  Absolute  cer¬ 
tainty  to  be;  iuevitableness;  impossibility  to  be  evaded 
or  eluded. 

Inev'i  table,  a.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  inevitabilis  —  in,  and  evi- 
tabilis,  from  evito,  to  shun,  to  avoid  —  e,  and  vito,  to 
shun  ;  probably  frequent,  from  vieo  —  Sansk.  re,  to 
weave,  to  plait,]  That  cannot  be  shunned  or  evaded ; 
unavoidable  ;  that  admits  of  no  escape  or  evasion. 

"  Fate  inevitable  subdues  us."  — Milton. 

— Not  to  be  passed  by,  withstood,  or  resisted. 

•'  On  her  tender  cbeelts  inevitable  color." —  Mason. 

I  lie  v'i  tableness,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  inevi¬ 
table  or  unavoidable. 

Inev'ltably,  adv.  Without  possibility  of  escape  ;  pre¬ 
senting  no  means  of  evasion;  with  absolute  certainty  ; 
unavoidably. 

"  The  day.  .  .  thou  my  sole  command  transgress, 
Inevitably  thou  shalt  die." — Milton. 

Inexact',  a.  [Fr.]  Not  exact;  not  precisely  correct ; 
faulty. 

Inexact'ness,  n.  Want  of  precision  or  exactness; 
faultiness. 

Inexcitabil'ity,  n.  Quality  or  condition  of  being 
insusceptible  to  eycitemeut;  torpidity  of  the  passion* 
or  feelings. 

Inexcit'able,  n.  [Lat.  inexcitabilis.)  Insusceptible 
of  excitement;  dull;  inanimate;  torpid;  insensible  to 
passionate  impulse  or  emotion. 

Inexcus'able,  a.  Not  to  be  excused  or  justified; 
irremi88ible ;  unpardonable. 

Inexcus'ableness,  n.  Quality  of  being  inexcusa¬ 
ble,  or  not  admitting  of  excuse,  justification,  or  pallia¬ 
tion. 

Inexcus'ably,  adv.  In  a  manner,  or  to  a  degree,  of 
guilt  or  folly  beyond  justification,  excuse,  or  palliation. 

■  ■■executable,  a.  [Fr.]  That  cannot  be  done,  exe¬ 
cuted,  or  performed;  impracticable;  not  feasible. 

Inexecu'tion,  n.  Non-performance;  as.  the  inexecu¬ 
tion  of  a  political  edict. 

Inexer'tiou,  n.  Lack  of  exertion;  want  of  effort; 
inertia. 

Inexliaust'ed,  a.  [See  Exhaust.]  Unexhausted; 
not  spent,  wholly  used, or  emptied;  not  having  wasted 
all  strength,  power,  or  resources ;  as,  “an  inexhausted 
vein.”  —  Dryden. 

Inexhaust'ediy,  adv.  Without  emptiness  or  ex¬ 
haustion. 

Inexhaustibility,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  in¬ 
exhaustible. 

Inexhaustible,  a.  That  cannot  be  exhausted,  spent, 
or  emptied;  proof  against  waste  or  failure;  as,  a  hus¬ 
band  of  inexhaustible  patience. 

“  An  inexhaustible  How  of  anecdote."  —  Macaulay. 

Inexhaust'ibleness,  n.  State  of  being  inexhaust¬ 
ible. 

Inexhaustibly,  adv.  In  an  inexhaustible  manner ; 
without  failing  in  measure  or  degree. 

Inexhaust'ive,  a.  That  may  not  be  exhausted  or 
consumed. 

Inexist'ence,  n.  [Fr.]  Want  of  existence ;  without 
essential  being.  —  Innateness;  inherence. 

I  Hex  istent,  a.  [Fr.]  Not  possessing  being;  unex¬ 
isting.  —  Existing  in  something  else. 

Inexorability,  n.  Quality  of  being  inexorable; 
deafness  to  entreaty  ;  unyieldingness  ;  impassiveness  to 
appeal. 
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Inex'orable,  a.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  inexnrabilis —  in,  ex,  ami 
nro,  to  speak,  from  os,  oris,  the  mouth.  See  Oral.]  Im¬ 
penetrable  or  immovable  to  entreaty,  appeal,  or  suppli¬ 
cation  ;  unyielding;  implacable;  sternly  deaf  to  prayers 
for  mercy  ;  resolute  and  unchangeable  in  will  or  pur¬ 
pose  ;  as,  an  inexorable  tyrant. 

11  The  inexorable  equality  of  the  law.” —  Gibbon. 

Inex'orableness,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  in¬ 
exorable;  inexorability. 

Inex'orably,  adv.  So  as  to  be  impenetrable  to  ap- 

II  peal  or  supplication;  impassively;  with  unyielding 
rigor  of  determination. 

Inexpe'ilienee,  Inexpe'dieney,  n.  Want  of 
expedience,  fitness,  or  convenience;  hence,  unsuitable¬ 
ness  or  inadaptibility  to  the  purpose ;  impropriety,  with 
regard  to  a  motive  or  object;  as,  the  in  expediency  of 
I  marital  squabbles. 

Inexpedient, a.  Notexpedient;  inconvenient;  unfit: 
inappropriate;  —  hence,  not  tending  to  promote  an  end 
or  purpose;  unsuitable  to  time  and  place;  improper, 
from  a  rational  point  of  view;  as,  it  is  inexpedient  for  a 
diplomatist  to  sav  too  much. 

Inexpe'tliently,  adv.  Unfitly,  not  expediently; 
r  unsuitably. 

Inexpensive,  a.  Of  small  cost;  not  expensive. 
Inexpe'i'ienee,  h.  Want  of  experience;  deficiency 
of  experimental  knowledge  ;  absence  of  practical  ap¬ 
preciation. 

“  Prejudice  and  self-sufficiency  naturally  proceed  from  inexpe¬ 
rience  of  the  world,  and  ignorance  of  mankind.”  —  Addison. 

Inexperienced,  ( in-eks-pe'rl-enst ,)  a.  Without  ex¬ 
perience;  unskilled;  raw;  crude;  unpractised;  as,  an 
inexperienced  youth. 

I  Inexpert',  a.  [Lat.  inexpertus.]  Not  expert;  with¬ 
out  a  proper  degree  of  skill ;  deficient  in  knowledge 
■  acquired  by  observation  and  practice;  wanting  in  dex¬ 
terity. 

Iiiexpert'ness,  n.  Absence  of  dexterity;  want  of 
expertness. 

Inex'piable,  a.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  inexpiabilis.  See  Kxpia- 
ble.J  That  cannot  be  expiated  or  atoned  for ;  that  ad¬ 
mits  of  no  atonement  or  satisfaction;  as,  inexpiable 
guilt. — Implacable;  inexorable;  that  cannot  be  ap¬ 
peased  or  mollified  by  atonement. 

**  Thou  took’st  the  way  to  raise  in  me  inexpiable  hate.”  —  Milton. 
Inex'piably,  adv.  To  a  degree  beyond  atonement. 

“  Excursions  are  inexpiably  bad.”  —  Roscommon. 

Inexplicabil'ity,  n.  [Fr.  inexplicability.]  Stateor 
quality  of  being  inexplicable. 

Inex'plioable,  a.  [Lat.  inexplicabilis — in,  and  ex- 
plico,  to  unfold  — ex,  and  plico,  to  fold.J  That  cannot 
be  explained  or  interpreted;  that  is  impossible  to  be 
accounted  for ;  incapable  of  being  elucidated,  or  being 
rendered  plain  or  intelligible;  as,  an  inexplicable  feel¬ 
ing  of  terror. 

Inex'plicableness,  n.  State  or  condition  of  being 
inexplicable. 

Inex'plieably,  adv.  In  an  unintelligible  or  inex¬ 
plicable  manner. 

Inexplicit,  (- plis’it ,)  a.  [Fr.  inexplicite.]  Not  ex¬ 
plicit  ;  intangible  ;  not  clear  in  exposition  or  statement ; 
as,  an  inexplicit  account  of  a  battle. 
Inexplor'able,  a.  Impenetrable  to  exploration  or 
discovery. 

Inexposure,  (-po'zbur,)  n.  Absence  of  exposure. 
Inexpressible,  a.  Not  to  be  expressed  or  conveyed 
in  words;  incapable  of  being  uttered  or  described  ;  un¬ 
speakable;  ineffable;  as,  inexpressible  pleasure. 
Inexpressibly,  adv.  In  a  manner  or  degree  not  to 
be  expressed  in  words ;  unspeakably;  unutterably. 

“A  variety  of  tunes  that  were  inexpressibly  melodious." — Addison. 

Inexpres'si ve,  a.  Not  expressive;  not  having  a  ten¬ 
dency  to  express;  inexpressible;  as,  inexpressive  emo¬ 
tions. 

(Painting.)  Wanting  expression,  as  a  picture. 
Inexpres'siveness,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  in¬ 
expressive. 

Inexpugnable,  (-pun'a-bl.,)  a.  [Fr.;  Lat.  prefix  in, 
and  Eng.  expugnable.]  Impregnable;  indestructible  by 
force;  that  may  not  be  subdued;  as,  an  inexpugnable 
argument. 

I  ii  <‘x  sir  per  able.  a.  [Lat.  inexsuperabilis.]  That  can¬ 
not  be  passed  over;  insurmountable. 

Incxteil«rc<I,  a.  Not  extended  or  enlarged. 
Inextension,  (-ten'shun,)  n.  State  or  condition  of 
wanting  extension. 

Inexter'niinable,  a.  [Lat.  inexterminabilis.]  That 
cannot  be  exterminated. 

Inextinet',  a.  [Lat.  inextinctus.]  Not  extinct;  not 
suppressed  or  quenched. 

Inextin'g'uishable,  a.  That  may  not  be  extin¬ 
guished;  unquenchable;  as,  inextinguishable  desire. 
Inextinguishably,  adv.  In  a  manner  not  extin- 
guisliable. 

Inextir'pable,  a.  [Lat.  inextirpabilis .]  That  cannot 
be  extirpated:  as,  inextirpable  hatred. 
Inex'tricable,  a.  (Fr. ;  Lat.  inextricabilis.  See  Ex¬ 
tricate.]  Not  to  be  extricated,  disengaged,  or  disen¬ 
tangled ;  not  to  be  freed  from  intricacy  or  perplexity; 
that  cannot  be  untied  ;  as,  an  inextricable  difficulty. 
Inox'tricableness,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  in¬ 
extricable. 

Inex't  ricably,  adv.  To  a  degree  of  perplexity  not  to 
be  disentangled 

Ineye,  (ira%)  v.  a.  To  inoculate,  as  a  tree,  by  the  inser¬ 
tion  of  a  bud  into  a  foreign  stock. 

E'noz  <1  o  I’as'tro.  See  Castro  (Inez  de). 
Infallibility,  n.  [Fr.  infaillibilite.]  Quality  of  being 


infallible,  or  incapable  of  error  or  mistake;  entire  ex-' 
emption  from  liability  to  err. 

“ Infallibility  is  the  highest  perfection  of  the  knowing  faculty." 

Tillotson. 

( Theol .)  The  immunity  from  error,  in  all  that  regards 
faith  and  morals,  which  is  claimed  by  the  Roman  Cath¬ 
olic  Church  The  extension  of  the  principle  of  I.  being 
the  object  of  the  (Ecumenical  Council  held  in  Rome  in 
1870,  we  refer  to  the  word  (Ecumenical,  under  which 
the  dogma  itself  will  be  briefly  examined. 

Iufal'lible,  a.  [hr.  infaillible.]  Not  fallible;  not  ca¬ 
pable  of  erring;  altogether  exempt  from  liability  to 
mistake;  privileged  from  error. —  Not  liable  to  err  or 
fail,  or  to  deceive  confidence  or  expectation ;  certain; 
thoroughly  reliable  ;  us,  infallible  proof. 

“  Relieve  my  words ;  for  they  are  certain  and  infallible." —  Shake. 

I  nfall  i  bleness.  n.  Infallibility;  state  or  quality  of 
being  infallible  or  inerrable. 

Infallibly,  adv.  Without  a  possibility  of  erring  or! 
mistaking;  certainly;  with  exemption  from  failure. 

In'famize,  v.a.  To  make  infamous  or  degraded,  (r.) 

Infamous,  a.  [Lat.  inf  amis]  Of  bad  fame;  of  ill  re¬ 
port  ;  having  an  odious  reputation ;  publicly  branded 
with  ignominy  for  vice  or  guilt;  notoriously  vile  or 
corrupt ;  base  ;  scandalous  ;  odious  ;  detestable  ;  shame¬ 
ful ;  held  in  abhorrence;  as,  an  infamous  liar,  an  in fa¬ 
mous  traitor,  an  infamous  deed. 

(Law.)  Branded  with  infamy  by  conviction  of  a  crime. 

Infamously,  adv.  In  a  manner  or  degree  to  render  in¬ 
famous  ;  scandalously  ;  disgracefully ;  odiously ;  shame¬ 
fully ;  with  overt  or  public  reproach  or  censure. 

"  That  poem  was  infamously  bad."  —  Dryden. 

In'famousness,  n.  Infamy  ;  odious  reputation. 

In'famy.  n.  [Lat .  infamia  —  in,  and  fama.  See  Fame.] 
Utter  loss  of  reputation;  public  scandal  or  disgrace;  no¬ 
toriety  of  guilt  or  baseness. 

Her  face  defac’d  with  scars  of  infamy." —  Shake. 

— Qualities  which  are  publicly  detested  and  reprobated; 
utter  vileness  or  odiousness. 

,  **  Ye  are  .  .  .  the  infamy  of  the  people.”  —  Ezek.  xxxvi.  3. 

(Law.)  A  permanent  legal  incapacity  to  which  a  man 
is  subjected  in  consequence  of  a  conviction  and  judg¬ 
ment  for  an  offence,  and  which  is  not  removed  by  suffer¬ 
ing  the  punishment  for  the  offence. 

Infancy,  n.  [Lat.  infantia;  Fr .enfance.]  State  of  an 
infant;  early  childhood ;  the  first  part  or  stage  of  life; 
infanthood. 

“  Heaven  lies  about  us  in  our  infancy." —  Wordsworth. 

— The  first  age  or  period  of  anything;  the  beginning  or 
early  state  of  existence ;  as,  “  citizens  in  the  infancy  of 
Rome.”  —  A  rbutlmot. 

(Law.)  Nonage;  minority;  state  of  a  minor,  begin¬ 
ning  at  a  person’s  birth,  and  extending  to  the  age  of 
twenty-one  years.  —  See  Infant. 

Infant,  n.  [Fr.  enfant;  Lat.  infans  —  in,  and  fans, 
from  obs.  fari,  to  speak.]  A  child  in  the  first  or  early 
period  of  life,  beginning  at  his  birth;  a  young  babe; 

—  also  sometimes  applied  to  a  child  several  years  old, 
but  not  generally  exceeding  seven.  —  A  childish  or 
inexperienced  person  ;  —  used  in  contempt  ;  as,  he  is  an 
infant  in  the  ways  of  the  world.  —  See  Infanta  and 
Infante. 

(Law.)  A  minor;  a  person  under  21  years  of  age. 
The  sex  makes  no  difference  at  common  law:  a  woman 
is.  therefore,  an  infant  until  she  has  attained  the  age 
of  21  years.  It  is  otherwise,  however,  in  some  of  the 
U.  States.  In  general,  an  infant  can  neither  alien  his 
lands,  nor  do  any  legal  act,  nor  make  a  deed,  nor  indeed 
any  manner  of  contract  that  will  bind  him  ;  but  to 
these  rules  there  are  exceptions.  A  male  of  14  is  of  dis¬ 
cretion,  and  may  consent  to  marry ;  and  at  that  age  he 
may  disagree  to  and  annul  a  marriage  he  may  before 
that  time  have  contracted ;  he  may  then  choose  a 
guardian ;  and,  if  his  discretion  be  proved,  may,  at  i 
common  law,  make  a  will  of  his  personal  estate.  A  | 
female  at  7  may  be  betrothed  or  given  in  marriage;  at 
9  she  is  entitled  to  dower;  and  at  12  she  may  consent  or 
disagree  to  marriage.  Considerable  changes  of  the 
common  law  have  taken  place  in  many  of  the  States. 
Contracts  made  with  an  infant  may  be  enforced  or 
avoided  by  time  on  his  coming  of  age;  but  a  contract 
cannot  be  avoided  by  an  adult  with  whom  the  infant 
deals.  Infants  have  thus  various  privileges  and  various 
disabilities;  but  their  very  disabilities  are  privileges,  in 
order  to  secure  them  from  hurting  themselves  by  their 
own  improvident  acts.  An  infant,  when  sued,  appears 
to  defend  his  cause  by  a  guardian  ;  but  he  may  sue  either 
by  his  guardian  or  prochein  amy,  his  next  friend,  who  is 
not  his  guardian.  —  See  Age. 

In'fant,  a.  Pertaining  to  infancy,  or  the  period  of  early 
childhood;  young;  tender;  immature  — Designed  for 
the  instruction  or  amusement  of  infants  or  young 
children  ;  as,  an  infant  school,  an  infant  toy. 

Infan'ta.  n.  [Sp.  and  Pg.]  The  title  given  to  prin¬ 
cesses  of  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  blood-royal,  other 
than  the  eldest  daughter  when  heiress-apparent  to  the 
throne;  as,  the  Infanta  Doiia  Luisa. 

Inlan'te,  n.  [Sp.  and  Pg.]  The  titleassumed  by  princes 
of  the  blood,  other  than  the  eldest  son  of  the  sovereign; 

—  peculiar  to  Spain  and  Portugal ;  as,  the  Infante  Dorn 
Miguel. 

InTauthooil.  n.  Infancy,  (r.) 

Infan'ti<*i«lal,  a.  Relating  or  belonging  to  infanti¬ 
cide ;  guilty  of,  or  implicated  in,  child-murder. 

Infan'ticiile.  n.  [Lat.  in  fans,  inf  antis,  and  credo,  to 
kill.  See  C.®siiRA.]  The  murder  of  a  new-born  infant. 
It  is  thus  distinguished  from  abortion  and  fceticide,  which 
are  limited  to  the  destruction  of  the  life  of  the  foetus  in 
utero.  /.has  been  practised  from  very  early  times.  Among 
certain  of  the  Greek  states,  it  was  the  practice  to  expose 


or  destroy  weak  or  deformed  children.  In  Rome  also,  it. 
was  common  to  expose  or  put  to  death  children.  In  the 
present  day,  the  Chinese  are  chiefly  notorious  for  the  ex¬ 
tent  to  which  they  practise  this  crime ;  but  in  the  islands 
of  the  Pacific,  in  some  parts  of  India,  in  Africa,  and  South 
America,  it  is  by  no  means  uncommon.  Unfortunately, 
however,  the  practice  is  not  confined  to  heathen  coun¬ 
tries,  but  prevails  to  a  considerable  extent  even  in  our 
own,  notwithstanding  the  deep  abhorrence  with  which 
it  is  viewed,  and  the  severity  with  which  it  is  punished. 
One  of  the  most  difficult  questions  of  medical  jurispru¬ 
dence  is  to  ascertain  the  murder  of  a  child  new  ly  born. 
It  has  first  to  be  determined  whether  the  child  was  born 
dead  or  alive,  and  next,  whether  its  death  was  occasioned 
by  violence,  or  was  the  result  of  natural  causes.  If  it 
be  proved  that  the  child  was  born  alive,  and  subse¬ 
quently  destroyed,  either  by  violence  or  wilful  neglect, 
the  offence  is  murder,  and  punishable  accordingly.  There 
are  several  signs  by  which  experienced  surgeons  can 
form  an  opinion,  when  shown  the  body  of  a  dead  infant, 
whether  it  has  been  born  alive,  or  has  died  prior  to  its 
birth;  the  only  reliable  proofs,  however,  can  be  obtained 
by  dissection.  Of  all  these,  the  most  important,  and, 
except  when  decomposition  lias  taken  place,  the  most 
infallible,  is  derived  from  the  state  of  the  lungs.  Before 
breathing,  the  lungs  are  flabby  to  the  feel,  of  a  pale 
whitish  color,  and  lie  in  a  small  compass  in  the  thorax. 
If  in  this  state  they  are  taken  from  the  body,  and  placed 
in  water,  they  will  sink  to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel.  If 
they  have,  on  the  other  hand,  been  inflated  with  air, 
their  color  is  of  a  deep  red,  they  fill  the  entire  cavity 
of  the  chest,  feel  more  spongy  and  elastic,  and,  when 
pressed  between  the  fingers,  or  cut  into,  emit  a  crack¬ 
ling  sound,  or  crepitating  noise,  and  if  placed  in  water, 
or  any  part  of  them,  float  in  that  fluid.  When  a  child 
has  not  breathed,  the  chest  is  always  flatter  than  in 
those  who  have  respired,  while  the  body  is  more  flabby. 
The  diaphragm,  or  midriff,  is  arched  upwards,  and  the 
foramen  ovale,  or  aperture  between  the  two  sides  of  the 
heart,  is  open.  The  next  question,  afterdeciding  whether 
the  child  was  born  dead  or  alive,  which  the  surgeon  is 
called  upon  to  determine,  is  whether  its  death  was  in¬ 
duced  by  natural  causes,  or  resulted  from  violence. — 
The  principal  cause  which  now  leads  to  7.  is  that  of 
shame,  and  the  statistics  show  that  the  crime  is  less  fre¬ 
quent  in  countries  provided  with  Foundling  Hospitals,  q.v . 

In  fantile,  a.  [L.  Lat.  infantilis.]  Relating  to  in¬ 
fancy,  or  to  an  infant;  pertaining  to  the  first  stage  or 
period  of  life:  infantine;  as,  infantile  play. 

Infantile  Diseases.  (Med)  The  period  of  infancy 
extends  from  the  birth  to  the  completion  of  the  first 
dentition,  or  till  the  first  set  of  what  are  called  the  milk 
teeth  are  cut,  or  have  pierced  through  the  gums.  The 
tender,  budding  nature  of  the  child  at  that  time  renders 
it  particularly  liable,  and  that  on  very  slight  provoca¬ 
tion,  to  several  diseases.  The  reason  why  infants  are 
prone  to  so  many  complaints  arises  from  the  large  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  fluid  over  the  solid  parts  of  their  bodies, 
the  undeveloped  state  ’of  those  solids,  the  extreme 
delicacy  of  the  skin,  the  great  susceptibility  of  the 
nervous  system,  the  extreme  vascularity  of  the  brain, 
the  newness  of  all  the  organs  to  their  functions,  and 
the  transitory  state  of  every  part  of  the  infant’s  body. 
Though  the  catalogue  of  diseases  to  which  infants  are 
liable  is  very  lengthy,  it  is  fortunate,  both  for  the  parents 
and  the  infants  themselves,  that  only  a  comparative  few 
of  their  number  are  actually  attacked  by  the  diseases 
appertaining  to  that  period  of  existence  called  infancy. 
Some  of  these  infantile  diseases  are  born  with  the  child, 
and  are  called  congenital,  and  are  either  simple  disfig¬ 
urements  of  the  person,  such  as  moles,  marks,  blotches, 
or  varicose  states  of  the  veins,  known  as  nievi,  or 
Mother's  Marks,  q.  v.  Others  are  more  serious,  and 
amount  to  an  actual  deformity,  such  as  hair-lip.  and 
that  cleft  in  the  spine  by  which  the  spinal  marrow  is 
protruded  into  a  bag  or  sac,  spina  bifida  ;  distortion  of 
the  limbs,  or  a  redundancy  of  certain  members,  as  ex¬ 
cess  of  fingers  and  toes,  and  other  singularities,  for 
which  see  Malformation.  In  infancy,  the  skin  is  the 
organ  most  generally  affected,  on  the  surface  of  which 
the  characters  or  features  of  the  affection  are,  as  it 
were,  photographed.  Thus  we  have  red  and  white  gum, 
various  kinds  of  partial  or  general  eruptions,  tetter, 
dandruff, pnrrign  or  scabbed  head,  erysipelas,  nettle-ra6h, 
sore  ears,  thrush. cow-pox,  glass-pox,  small-pox,  measles, 
scarlet-fever.  The  other  diseases  of  infancy,  not  referable 
to  any  particular  organ,  are  water  on  the  head,  croup, 
whooping-cough,  rickets,  worms,  with  fits  and  convul¬ 
sions,  which  last  two  diseases  most  frequently  proceed 
from  Teething,  under  which  head  they  will  be  found 
treated  on.  Of  the  other  diseases  named,  several  have 
already  been  given;  the  others  will  be  found  in  their 
proper  places.  Almost  all  the  diseases  and  affections 
of  infancy,  whether  resulting  in  an  eruption  or  not.  pro¬ 
ceed  from  some  unhealthy  condition  of  the  stomach  and 
bowels,  either  caused  by  some  impropriety  of  the  food, 
an  unhealthy  state  of  the  mother  or  nurse,  affecting  the 
milk,  or  from  the  application  of  cold  to  the  sensitive 
and  absorbent  skin.  Whatever  may  have  been  the 
cause,  all  these  affections  are  certain  to  produce  either 
relaxation  or  confinement  of  the  bowels,  and  as  it  is  not 
always  easy  to  discover  the  cause  of  the  disease,  and  so 
remove  it,  the  attention  of  the  mother  or  medical  man 
must  be  directed  to  counteract  the  result,  by  attention 
to  the  state  of  the  bowels.  The  number  of  times  an 
infant’s  bowels  should  be  opened  daily  in  a  state  of 
health,  depends  much  on  the  dietary  and  habit  of  body 
of  the  mother,  and  the  activity  or  torpidity  of  the  in¬ 
fant’s  own  system.  When,  however,  the  evacuations 
are  copious,  and  exceed  four  a  day,  the  parent  should 
be  on  her  guard  to  check  a  condition  which,  if  carried 
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further,  might  degenerate  into  looseness  or  diarrhoea; 
in  the  same  manner,  when  the  infant  has  only  one 
evacuation  in  twenty-four  hours,  though  it  should  be  a 
copious  action,  care  must  be  taken  to  avoid  constipation, 
which  would  result  if  the  action  of  the  bowels  should 
be  delayed  beyond  that  time.  The  evacuations  of  the 
infant  are  sometimes  of  a  thin,  greenish  color,  with  a 
strong  acid  odor;  at  others,  slimy  and  dark,  or  streaked 
with  blood.  In  the  former  case  the  acidity  should  be 
carried  off  by  a  teaspoonful  of  syrup  of  senna  or  rhubarb, 
or  by  a  small  quantity  of  magnesia  and  rhubarb;  in  the 
latter,  by  the  warm  bath,  and  a  little  castor-oil.  For 
the  clay-coloring  motions,  magnesia,  rhubarb,  and  gray 
powder  should  be  employed,  and  for  the  thin,  dark  green 
evacuation,  resembling  chopped  spinach  (sometimes  the 
result  of  calomel),  a  little  syrup  of  senna,  and,  if  neces¬ 
sary,  a  powder  of  rhubarb,  magnesia,  and  gray  powder, 
is  to  be  given.  There  is  nothing  that  sooner  acts  on  a 
child,  or  so  rapidly  exhausts  its  strength  and  emaciates 
its  body,  as  a  relaxation  of  the  bowels;  and  there  is  no 
ailment  of  her  child  that  a  mother  should  sooner  be  on 
her  guard  to  meet  and  correct  by  timely  medicine  or 
change  of  food.  We  shall  have  occasion,  when  we  come 
to  Milk,  to  show  the  necessity  there  is  for  all  suckling 
mothers  to  avoid  fruits,  cucumbers,  vinegar,  or  any  acid 
substance,  on  account  of  the  milk  becoming  rapidly  in¬ 
fluenced  by  the  diet :  the  mother  should,  before  flying 
off  for  physic  for  her  griped  and  irritated  infant,  attempt 
to  correct  the  cause  in  herself,  by  a  dose  of  soda  and 
ginger,  or  magnesia,  soda,  and  rhubarb,  and,  when¬ 
ever  practicable,  attempt  to  physic  her  child  through 
herself. 

In'fantine,  a.  [Fr.  enfantin. J  Belonging  to  early 
childhood:  infantile. 

In'fantly,  adv.  After  the  manner  of  an  infant. 

I n'fantry,  n.  [Fr.  infanterie;  probably  from  enfant, 
for  this  word  was  used  "to  signify  not  only  an  infant,  but 
a  youth  or  young  man  ;  so  that  infanterie  may  have 
•originally  signified  a  body  of  young  men  who  served  as 
foot-soldiers.]  {Mil.)  Troops  or  soldiers  who  serve  on 
foot;  —  as  distinguished  from  cavalry ,  or  horse-soldiers. 
The  Jews,  the  Egyptians,  and  the  Persians,  among  an¬ 
cient  nations,  devoted  considerable  attention  to  the  for¬ 
mation  of  their  infantry.  Cyrus  (b.  c.  559-529)  clothed 
his  foot  soldiers  in  armor.  The  Greek  phalanx  and  the 
Roman  legion  first  came  into  collision  at  the  battle  of 
Heraclea,  B.  c.  280.  On  the  decline  of  the  Roman  em¬ 
pire,  the  barbarians  relied  principally  upon  their  in¬ 
fantry.  The  Franks  borrowed  from  the  Romans  the 
square,  employed  with  such  success  at  the  battle  of 
Tours,  in  732.  The  Anglo-Saxon  forces  were  composed 
chiefly  of  infantry.  During  the  Middle  Ages  infantry 
was  but  little  used.  Louis  VI.  (1108-1137)  formed  the 
communal  militia  in  France,  and  his  example  was  fol- 


Fig.  1380.  —  Assyrian  infantry,  (Siege  of  a  town.) 
(From  the  Nimroud  Palace,  Nineveh.) 


lowed  by  Frederick  I.  (1152-1190)  of  Germany,  and 
Henry  II.  (1154-1189)  of  England.  This  led  to  the 
gradual  re-establishment  of  infantry  as  the  chief  arm  in 
war.  The  battle  of  Bovines,  July  27,1214,  was  the  first  en¬ 
tirely  decided  by  modern  infantry,  and  led  to  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  this  force  in  all  the  states  of  Europe.  In¬ 
fantry  was  for  some  time  composed  of  irregular  bands ; 
and  Charles  VII.  of  France  was  the  first  to  organize  a 
standing  army,  in  1444.  Francis  I.  increased  this  army 
to  the  number  of  12,000.  The  battles  of  Biberacb,  Oct. 
2,1796,  and  of  Caldiero,  Oct.  29-30,  1806,  were  fought 
solely  by  infantry. 

In'fare,  n.  [A.  S.  inf  are,  entrance.]  A  house-warming, 
or  festive  reception  of  a  party  of  friends,  given  upon 
taking  possession  of  a  house.  —  Also,  an  entertainment 
given  by  a  newly-married  couple  to  inaugurate  their 
entrance  upon  housekeeping.  (Sometimes  written  in¬ 
fair.) 

I ii fat  uate,  a.  a.  [Lat.  infatuo,  infatuatum —  in,  and 

•  fatnus,  foolish.  See  Fatuous.]  To  befool ;  to  make  or 
render  foolish;  to  affect  with  folly ;  to  weaken  the  in¬ 
tellectual  powers  of,  or  to  deprive  or  dispossess  of  sound 
discretion  or  cool  judgment. 

— To  prepossess  to  the  height  of  folly  or  absurdity  ;  to  in¬ 
spire  with  an  extravagant  or  senseless  passion,  too  ob¬ 
stinately  impulsive  to  be  restrained  by  reason  or  reflec¬ 
tion  ;  as,  to  be  infatuated  by  the  fascinations  of  a  wo¬ 
man,  to  be  infatuated  by  a  love  of  the  turf. 

In  fat 'uate,  a.  [From  Lat.  infatuare .]  Infatuated; 
predisposed  to  folly  beyond  sense  or  reason. 

Infatiia'tion,  n.  [Fr. ;  L.  Lat.  injatuatio.]  Act  of 
infatuating,  or  affecting  with  folly;  act  of  temporarily 
depriving  of  proper  reason. —  A  state  of  mind  in  which 
the  intellectual  powers  are  weakened,  so  that  the  per¬ 
son  affected  acts  without  his  usual  judgment,  and  con¬ 


trary  to  the  dictates  of  reason;  folly;  temporary  stupe¬ 
faction  of  the  faculties. 

“  It  is  just  .  .  .  the  greatest  abilities  with  the  greatest  infatuu- 
tions.”  —  South. 

In  feasibility,  n.  State  or  condition  of  being  in¬ 
feasible  or  impracticable. 

Infea'sible,  a.  Impracticable;  not  feasible;  impossi¬ 
ble  to  be  performed  or  accomplished. 

Infea'sibleness,  n.  Iufeasibility. 

Infect',  it.  a.  [Lat.  inficio,  infectus  —  in,  and  facia,  to 
make.]  To  taint;  to  impregnate  with  disease,  or  with 
some  pernicious  quality  ;  to  infuse,  as  any  healthy  body 
with  the  virus  or  morbid  secretions  of  a  diseased  body, 
or  any  miasmatic  exhalations  superinducing  disease;  as, 
infected  with  the  small-pox.  —  To  affect  with  some  con¬ 
tagious,  pestilential,  or  venomous  quality,  property,  or 
matter;  as,  to  infect  a  parcel  of  clothing.  —  To  com¬ 
municate  bad  or  vicious  qualities  to;  to  taint;  to  cor¬ 
rupt;  to  contaminate  by  the  administering  of  anything 
deleterious  or  pernicious. 

“  The  nature  of  bad  uews  infects  the  teller.”  —  Shake. 

{Law.)  To  contaminate  with  exposure  to  penalty,  or 
subjection  to  illegality. 

Illfcct'er,  n.  He  who,  or  that  which,  infects. 

Infection,  {in-fek'shim,)  n.  [Fr. ;  L.  Lat.  infectio.]  Act 
or  process  of  infecting  or  communicating  contagion  ;  as, 
preventive  measures  were  adopted  against  infection. 

— The  thing  or  substance  which  infects;  hence,  figura¬ 
tively,  that  which  taints,  poisons,  or  corrupts,  by  com¬ 
munication  from  one  to  another. 

“  The  blessed  gods  purge  all  infections  from  our  air." — Shahs 

— Epidemic  ;  prevailing  disease,  resulting  from  contagious 
influence. 

“  The  infection  being  so  very  violent  in  London.”  —  Defoe. 

— Communication  of  contagious  qualities  from  one  to 
another;  as,  the  infection  of  fear. 

— Contamination  by  illegality,  as  through  the  transmis¬ 
sion  of  contraband  goods.  —  An  imparting  from  one  to 
another  of  kindred  qualities,  as  by  influence  of  example. 

”  Mankind  are  gay  or  serious  by  infection."  —  Dr.  Johnson. 

(Med.)  The  manner  in  which  diseases  are  propagated, 
or  conveyed  by  some  effluvia  or  noxious  particles,  given 
off  by  certain  bodies,  and  through  the  agency  of  the  air 
absorbed  by  the  skin,  or  imbibed  by  the  lungs,  where, 
acting  on  the  fluids  of  the  system,  they  induce  a  diseased 
condition  of  the  body.  The  term  is  almost  synonymous 
with  contagion,  although  some  medical  writers  restrict 
it  to  the  cases  in  which  there  must  be  contact  of  the 
healthy  person  with  a  patient,  while  they  apply  the 
term  infections  to  diseases  which  can  be  conveyed  by 
the  atmosphere. 

Infectious,  (-fek'shus.)  a.  [Sp.  infectivo .]  Having 
qualities  or  properties  that  may  infect,  taint,  or  impart 
disease  to  ;  pestilential ;  infective  ;  as,  infectious  air,  in¬ 
fectious  fashions,  vices,  habits,  Ac.  —  Tending  to  taint 
tiy  communication;  vitiating;  imparting  a  corrupt  or 
malarious  influence ;  as,  an  infectious  evil.  —  Capable  of 
being  communicated  or  diffused  by  near  approach  or 
ready  example ;  as,  infectious  laughter. 

Infec'tiously,  adv.  Contagiously;  by  infection. 

Infec'tioiisness,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  infec¬ 
tious,  or  capable  of  communicating  disease,  taint,  or 
contagion,  from  one  to  another. 

Infec'tive.  See  Infectious. 

Infec'lind,  a.  [Lat.  infcecundus.]  Barren;  infertile; 
unfruitful ;  not  bringing  forth  young. 

Illfecun'dity,  n.  [Lat.  infcecunditas.  See  Fecund  ] 
Unfruitfulness;  infertility;  barrenness;  sterility;  lack 
of  fecundity. 

Infee'ble,  n.  a.  Same  as  Enfeeble,  q.  v. 

Infelic  itous,  a.  Not  felicitous  ;  unhappy  ;  not  pros¬ 
perous  ;  unfortunate;  miserable;  as,  an  infelicitous  mar¬ 
riage. 

Infelic'ity,  n.  [Lat.  infelicitas.]  Unhappiness:  ab¬ 
sence  of  good  fortune  or  felicity;  misery;  misfortune; 
as,  the  infelicity  occasioned  by  ill-assorted  tempers.  — 
Adversity;  calamity;  unfavorable  or  unfortunate  state 
or  time. 

In  felt,  a.  Felt  within  or  acutely;  heartfelt;  as,  in¬ 
felt  contrition. 

Infeoda'tiou,  n.  Same  as  Infeudation,  q.  v. 

I II  feoff,  {-fef',)  v.  a.  See  Enfeoff. 

Infer',  v.  a.  [Fr.  infirer ;  Lat.  infero — in,  and  fern,  to 
bear,  carry,  or  bring.  See  Bear.J  To  deduce;  to  draw 
or  derive,  as  a  fact  or  consequence. 

Infer'able,  Infer'rible,  a.  That  may  be  inferred 
from  premises;  deducible  ;  derivable. 

In'ference,  n.  [Sp.  inferencia;  L.  Lat.  inferential 
Act  of  inferring  or  deducing  from  premises. 

— A  truth  or  proposition  drawn  from  another  which  is 
supposed  to  have  a  foundation  of  truth;  deduction; 
consequence;  conclusion  or  result  inferred. 

Inferen'tial.  a.  Deduced  by  inference;  drawn  from 
a  ground  of  inference. 

Infercn'tially,  adv.  After  the  manner  of  inference; 
by  way  of  inference. 

Infe'ri te,  n.  pi.  [Lat.,  from  inferus,  belonging  to  the 
nether  world.]  (Antiq.)  Sacrificial  oblations  offered  by 
the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans  to  the  manes  of  de¬ 
parted  worthies. 

Infe'rior,  a.  [Lat.,  from  inferus.  See  Infernal.] 
Lower  in  station,  age,  or  rank  in  life;  lower  in  excel¬ 
lence  or  value;  minor  in  estimation ;  secondary;  subordi¬ 
nate;  of  less  quality  or  importance;  —  correlative  to 
superior. 

**  A  thousand  inferior  and  particular  propositions.”  —  Watts. 

{ Sot .)  Applied  to  a  calyx  distinct  from  the  ovary,  as 
in  Silene ;  or  to  an  ovary  which  adheres  to  the  calyx, 
sis  in  the  Myrtle. 


1.  Court.  {Law.)  Any  court  except  the  Supreme  Court. 

I.  Oolite.  ( Geol.)  See  Oolitic  Epoch. 

— n.  A  person  in  a  lower  station  of  life  than  another. 

Inferior'ity,  n.  [Fr.  inferiority]  State  or  quality  of 
being  inferior ;  a  lower  state  of  age,  dignity,  or  quality ; 
as,  inferiority  of  rank,  caste,  abilities,  worth,  Ac. 

I  n  fe'rio rly ,  adv.  In  an  inferior  manner  or  degree. 

Infer'iial,  a.  [Late  Lat.  infemalis ;  Lat.  infernus, 
strengthened  form  of  inferus,  from  infra,  beneath,  un¬ 
der.]  Pertaining  to  the  lower  regions,  or  regions  of  the 
dead,  the  Hades  or  Tartarus  of  the  ancients.  —  Pertain¬ 
ing  to,  resembling,  or  inhabiting  hell;  resembling  the 
devilish  character  of  evil  spirits;  hellish;  satanic;  dia¬ 
bolical;  fiendish;  malicious;  as,  an  infernal  temper, 
an  infernal  plot. 

1.  Machine.  {Hist.)  An  apparatus  filled  with  gun¬ 
powder  or  other  explosive  materials  for  the  destruction 
of  human  life  and  property.  The  Italian  engineer  Fed¬ 
erico  Gianibelli  was  the  first  to  employ  these  engines  at 
the  siege  of  Antwerp  in  1584-5.  In  modern  times,  in¬ 
fernal  machines  have  been  repeatedly  used,  especially 
in  France,  for  the  purpose  of  assassination.  The  most 
notorious  instances  of  this  kind  are  the  attempts  made 
on  the  lives  of  Napoleon  I.,  Dec.  24, 1800  ;  Louis  Philippe. 
July  28, 1835:  and  Napoleon  III.  and  his  empress,  Jan. 
14,  1858.  See  Fieschi,  and  Obsini  Conspiracy. 

I.  Stone.  [Lat.  lapis  infemalis.]  ( Chem .)  The  name 
formerly  applied  to  lunar  caustic. 

— n.  A  hellish  being;  an  inhabitant  of  hell  or  of  the  lower 
region;  a  devil. 

Inferobrancliia'ta,  n.pl.  [Lat.  inferus,  lower,  and 
Or.  bragclna,  gills.]  (Zoul.)  In  the  system  of  Cuvier,  an 
order  of  mull  uscous  animals  (Gasteropoda),  characterized 
by  the  position  of  the  gills,  which  are  situated  beneath 
the  produced  margin  of  the  mantle.  They  are  incapable 
of  swimming,  and  are  therefore  confined  to  the  sea-shore, 
where  they  subsist  upon  sea-weeds  and  other  aquatic 
plants. 

Infer'rible,  a.  Same  as  Inferable  q.v. 

Infer  tile,  a.  [Fr.  ;  Late  Lat.  infertilis.]  Not  fertile; 
barren ;  unfruitful  ;  unproductive ;  as,  an  infertile 
country. 

Infer'tilely,  adv.  In  an  unproductive  or  infertile 
manner. 

Infertil'ity,  n.  [Fr.  infer tilit e  ;  Late  Lat.  infertilitas .] 
State  or  condition  of  being  infertile;  barrenness;  un¬ 
productiveness;  sterility;  as,  infertility  of  soil. 

Infest',  r.a.  [Lat.  infesto  —  in/rstus.old  participle  of  in¬ 
fero,  to  carry,  put,  or  throw  against  —  in,  and  fern,  to 
bear,  bring.  See  Bear.]  To  molest ;  to  harass;  to  an¬ 
noy;  to  torment;  to  plague;  to  act  in  a  hostile  or  dis¬ 
turbing  manner  against;  as,  a  coast  infested  with  pirates, 
a  country  infested  with  beggars,  a  person  infested  with 
duns,  Ac. 

Infegfa'tion,  n.  Act  of  infesting;  state  of  molesta¬ 
tion  or  continual  annoyance. 

Infest'er,  n.  He  who,  or  that  which,  infests. 

Infett'tive, a.  Lacking  mirth  or  festivity  ;  dull ;  spirit¬ 
less;  cheerless;  sad. 

■  nfestiv'lty,  n.  Want  of  cheerfulness,  mirth,  or  fes¬ 
tivity,  at  a  social  gathering  ;  gloominess;  sadness. 

Infeudation,  Infeodation,  {-fit-da' shun,)  n.  [L. 
Lat.  irifeudatio.]  (Law.)  Act  or  process  of  putting 
one  in  possession  of  an  estate  in  fee;  as,  “ infeudation 
of  the  tenant.”— Hale. 

— The  bestowing  of  tithes  on  laymen. 

Infibiila'tion,  n.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  infibulare.]  Act  of 
clasping,  fastening,  or  holding  together,  as  with  a  hasp, 
catch,  or  buckle.  —  Act  of  encircling  with  a  ring,  or 
otherwise  restraining  the  genital  organs  in  such  a  man¬ 
ner  as  to  debar  from  copulative  action. 

Illffeionado,  (een-fe-se-o-na'do,)  a  village  of  Brazil, 
prov.  of  Minas-Geraes,  about  12  m.  N.  of  Mariana;  pop. 
4,500. 

In'fidel,  a.  [Fr.  infidels ;  Lat.  infidel  is — in,  and  fi  delis, 
that  may  be  trusted  or  relied  upon,  from  fides,  faith. 
See  Fidelity.]  Withholding  trust  or  credit;  unbeliev¬ 
ing;  sceptical;  deistical ;  disbelieving  the  divine  insti¬ 
tution  of  Christianity ;  destitute  of  faith  in  the  Holy 
Scriptures;  as,  au  infidel  writer. 

— n.  One  who  withholds  trust,  credit,  or  belief;  —  hence, 
a  deist;  a  free-thinker;  a  sceptic;  one  who  disbelieves 
the  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures,  and  the  divine  institu¬ 
tion  of  Christianity ;  a  Mohammedan;  a  heathen. 

“  On  her  white  breast  a  sparkling  cross  she  wore, 

Which  Jews  might  kiss,  and  infidels  adore.”  —  Pope. 

Infidel'ity,  n.  [Fr.  infidelite;  Lat.  injulelitas .]  Want 
of  faith  or  belief;  a  withholding  of  credit  or  confidence. 

— Scepticism  ;  deism ;  unbelief ;  free-thinking;  disbelief 
of  the  divine  origin  of  Christianity,  or  the  inspiration 
of  the  Holy  Scriptures. 

— Breach  of  the  marital  contract  by  adultery,  Ac. 

— Violation  of  trust;  breach  of  moral  obligation,  or  legal 
contract;  faithlessness;  treachery;  deceit:  as,  the  infi¬ 
delity  of  a  servant. 

Infield',  v.a.  To  inclose,  as  a  field. 

In'-field,  n.  In  Scotland,  a  term  applied  to  manured 
land  kept  under  a  constant  succession  of  crops;  —  in  op¬ 
position  to  out-field,  q.  v. 

Infilm',  v. a.  To  coat  over  with  a  film  or  thin  integu¬ 
ment,  as  of  metal  in  gilding. 

Illfil'ter,  v.a.  To  filter  or  sift  in. 

Infil  tered,  a.  Infiltrated. 

Infil'trate,ti.)>.  To  enter  by  penetrating  the  pores  or 
interstices  of  a  substance. 

InfHtra'tion,  «.  [Fr.]  Act  or  process  of  entering,  or 
the  substance  which  has  entered,  the  pores  or  cavi¬ 
ties  of  a  body. 

( Med  )  Same  as  Effusion,  q.  v. 

Infinite,  a.  [Lat.  infinitus.]  Boundless;  illimitable; 
endless ;  not  circumscribed  in  extent,  duration,  attri- 
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t>nt««,  Ac. —  That  has  a  beginning  in  space,  but  is  in¬ 
finitely  extended ; —  hyperbolically,  vast ;  immense;  ol 
great  size  or  extent. 

(Math.)  Applied  to  a  quantity  greater  than  any  as¬ 
signable  quantity  of  the  same  kind.  —  See  Integral 
Calculus. 

Cn  Unite,  n.  The  Infinite  Being;  the  Almighty;  that 
which  is  infinite. 

(Philos.)  The  word  I.  may  be  properly  used  in  mathe¬ 
matics  as  an  abbreviation  for  the  two  extremes  of  the 
infinitely  great  and  of  the  infinitely  little;  but,  as  a  real 
notion  of  the  mind,  it  merely  expresses  our  inability  to 
pass  beyond  the  region  of  an  expansion  of  matter  or 
spaco.  Finite  means  what  has  a  boundary  or  termina¬ 
tion,  and  applies  strictly  to  body,  which  is  always  con¬ 
ceived  by  us  as  bounded  and  terminating  in  space.  The 
bounded  is,  in  fact,  body  (or  some  analogy  of  body,  as 
when  we  fancy  an  inclosure  which  we  do  not  actually 
construct);  the  absence  of  bounds  is  free  space,  which 
is  a  real  conception.  It  means  scope  for  movement, 
freedom  from  obstruction,  and  its  opposite  is  some  inert 
matter,  standing  in  our  way,  to  prevent  further  move¬ 
ment.  The  unbounded  is  thus  another  name  for  space ; 
and  when  we  arrive  at  a  space  with  no  further  prospect 
of  obstruction,  we  may  call  that  a  boundless  space ;  but 
the  only  meaning  we  have  thereby  is  a  space  which  no 
longer  contains  material  obstruction.  And  we  can  con¬ 
ceive  of  no  other  end  of  space.  Our  whole  experience 
furnishes  no  other  contrast  except  these  two,  space  and 
body,  and  where  the  one  ends,  the  mind  must  conceive 
the  other.  We  may  conceive  the  not-ex  tended,  it  is 
true,  by  passing  to  the  subject  mind,  with  its  feelings 
and  volitions;  but  within  the  sphere  of  the  extended, 
we  have  no  choice  but  between  space  and  body.  We 
cannot  conceive  the  end  of  space  otherwise  than  by  the 
beginning  of  resistance ;  anything  else  (not  being  the 
subject  mind)  would  be  non-existence,  or  annihilation. 
The  infinity  of  God,  in  the  perfect  limitation  of  our 
faculties,  cannot  be  better  understood  by  us  than  the 
infinity  in  space.  “  A  deity  understood,”  says  Sir  W. 
Hamilton,  “  would  be  no  deity  at  all ;  and  it  is  blasphemy 
to  say  that  God  only  is  as  we  are  able  to  think  him  to 
be.  We  know  God  according  to  the  finitude  of  our 
faculties ;  the  infinite  God  is,  to  use  the  words  of  Pascal, 
infinitely  inconceivable.”  The  Scriptures  indeed  declare 
that  now  we  know  only  in  part. 

tu'filiitely,  adv.  Without  bounds  or  limits;  im¬ 
mensely  ;  greatly  ;  to  a  great  extent  or  degree. 

In'finiteness,  n.  Immensity;  the  state  of  being  in¬ 
finite. 

Inti nites'iliml,  a.  [Fr.  infinitesmal .]  (Math.)  In¬ 
finitely  small ;  less  than  any  assignable  quantity. 

— n.  That  which  is  less  than  any  assignable  quantity. 
See  Integral  Calculus. 

Iiiflnites'imally,  adv.  By  infinitesimals ;  by  quanti¬ 
ties  infinitely  small. 

Infln'itive,  a.  [ Lat.  inflnitivus ;  Fr.  in Jinitif.)  (Gram.) 

I  Unlimited  ;  indefinite;  designating  a  mood  of  the  verb, 
which  expresses  the  action  of  the  verb  without  any  dis¬ 
tinction  of  person  or  number ;  as,  to  love,  to  walk,  or  to 
be  feared. 

— n.  (Gram.)  A  mood  of  the  verb  ;  the  infinite  mood. 
Infin'itively,  adv.  In  the  manner  of  an  infinitive 
mood. 

Infini'to,  a.  [It.J  (Mus.)  Perpetual,  as  a  canon  whose 
end  leads  back  to  the  beginning. 

Infin'itude,  n.  [0.  Fr.  infinitude.']  Infinity;  the 
quality  or  state  of  being  without  limits  ;  infinite  extent; 
immensity;  greatness;  boundless  number. 
Infin’ituple,  a.  Infinite  in  degree,  or  in  the  number 

I  of  times  repeated.  (R.) 

Infiil'ity,  n.  [Fr.  infinite;  Lat.  infinitas.]  Unlimited 
extent  of  time,  space,  or  quantity;  boundlessness;  im¬ 
mensity;  indefinite  extent;  endless  or  indefinite  num¬ 
ber.  —  See  Infinite. 

Infirm',  a.  [Lat.  infirmus .]  Weak,  as  health  or  body ; 
debilitated;  sickly;  enfeebled.  —  Weak  of  mind;  imbe¬ 
cile  ;  irresolute.  —  Unsteady  ;  not  stable ;  not  solid. 
Infirm'ary,  n.  [Fr.  infirmerie  ;  L.  Lat.  infitmarium.] 
An  hospital  or  place  for  the  reception  and  consequent 
lodging  and  nursing  of  sick  and  invalided  poor  people, 
or  where  they  are  simply  treated  as  out-patients. 
Infirin'ity,  n.  [Fr  infirmiti;  Lat.  infirmitas.]  An 
unsound  or  unhealthy  state  of  the  body  ;  physical  weak¬ 
ness  ;  particularly  as  manifested  in  the  form  of  malady 
or  disease. — Weakness  of  mind  or  of  resolution ;  failing ; 
fault ;  foible ;  defect ;  imperfection  ;  as,  the  infirmities 
of  men  of  genius. 

•*  A  friend  should  bear  hit  friend's  infirmities."  —  Shake. 
(nfirm'ly,  adv.  In  an  infirm,  feeble,  or  debilitated 
manner. 

In  firm '11  ess.  n.  Weakness;  debility;  infirmity; 
failing. 

‘  The  inflrmness  and  insufficiency  of  the  peripatetlo  dootrlne.” 

Boyle. 

Infix',  v.  a.  [In,  and  fix,  from  Lat.  figo,  fixus,  to  fix.] 
To  fix  by  driving,  piercing,  or  thrusting  in  ;  as,  to  infix 
a  spear.  —  To  set  or  implant  in  ;  to  fix  in  the  mind,  as 
good  principles,  Ac. 

"  That  sting  infixed  within  her  haughty  mind." — Dryden. 

—n.  That  which  is  infixed,  (s.) 

Inflame',  v.  a.  [Lat.  inflammo  —  in,  and  flammo,  from 
fiamma,  flame.]  To  set  on  fire ;  to  kindle  ;  to  make  or 
cause  to  burn. 

“  In  wares  of  torrent  Are  inflam’d. "  —  Milton. 

—To  excite  or  increase,  as  passion  or  appetite;  to  set  into 
a  glow,  as  desire. 

*•  More  inflam'd  with  lost  than  rage.”  —  Hilton. 

— To  enkindle  into  violent  action;  to  heat;  to  increase  or 
augment  to  an  excessive  or  unnatural  heat;  as,  to  in¬ 


fiame  the  eyes  with  weeping.  —  To  irritate;  to  rouse  to 
anger;  to  incense ;  to  exasperate;  to  provoke. 

“  It  will  inflame  you,  it  will  make  you  mad.”  —  Shake. 

(Med.)  To  excite,  as  excessive  action  in  the  blood¬ 
vessels. 

— v.n.  To  take  fire;  to  become  enkindled.  —  To  grow 
hot,  angry,  and  painful. 

Ill  flamed',  p.  a.  Set  on  fire;  enkindled;  heated;  in¬ 
censed  ;  irritated. 

Inflam'er,  n.  He  who,  or  that  which,  inflames  or  en¬ 
kindles. 

Iiiflammabil'ity,  n.  [Fr.  inflammabilite.]  State 
or  quality  of  being  inflammable,  or  in  a  condition  to 
readily  take  fire. 

Inflain'mable,  n.  [Fr.]  That  may  be  inflamed  or 
set  on  fire;  readily  susceptible  of  combustion;  as,  ‘‘in¬ 
flammable  spirits.”  —  Arbutlinot. 

Inflam'mableness,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being 
inflammable;  inflammability;  as,  “  the  infiamm  ableness 
of  bodies.” 

Inflam'niably,  adv.  In  an  inflammable  or  combus¬ 
tible  manner. 

Iiiflamma'tion,  n.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  inflammatio.  See 
Inflame.]  Act  of  enkindling,  inflaming,  or  setting  on 
fire.  —  State  of  being  enkindled  or  a-flame. 

"The  flame  exteudetb  not  beyond  the  inflammable  effluence, 
but  adheres  unto  the  original  of  its  inflammation.”  — -  Browne. 

— Violent  heat,  excitement,  or  passion ;  turbulence  ;  ani¬ 
mosity;  as,  inflammation  of  religious  zeal. 

(Med.)  A  preternaturally  hot,  red,  swollen,  and  painful 
condition  of  any  portion  of  the  body;  when  general,  it 
takes  the  form  of  fever.  It  is  usually  distinguished  by 
particular  names, according  to  the  part  v  hich  is  attacked, 
as  pleuritis,  I.  of  the  pleura;  peritonitis,  of  the  perito¬ 
neum;  gastritis,  of  the  stomach;  hepatitis,  of  the  liver, 
Ac.  I.  may  be  produced  by  various  causes, — by  external 
injury,  as  a  cut,  bruise,  or  burn ;  by  the  action  of  some 
chemical  or  other  agent,  as  poisons,  alcoholic  liquors, 
or  from  exposure  to  cold,  wet,  Ac.  1.  may  be  acute  or 
chronic ;  diffuse  or  circumscribed ;  healthy,  with  a  dis¬ 
position  to  heal  and  return  to  the  natural  state ;  or  un¬ 
healthy,  when,  on  the  contrary,  there  is  a  disposition  to 
ulceration,  Ac.  It  may  terminate  in  one  of  three  ways, — 
in  resolution,  in  suppuration,  in  mortification.  The  first 
of  these  is  the  most  desirable  mode  of  termination,  being 
the  gradual  subsidence  of  the  inflammatory  action,  and 
the  return  of  the  parts  to  their  natural  state,  without 
any  visible  morbid  change  in  their  structure.  In  sup¬ 
puration,  the  I.  goes  on  to  the  formation  of  pus,  when 
the  swelling  increases  in  size,  becomes  more  red  and 
shining,  then  grows  soft  in  the  centre,  and  at  length  the 
matter  makes  its  escape  either  through  a  natural  or  an 
artificial  opening.  The  most  dangerous  termination  is 
in  mortification,  which  is  caused  by  the  inflammatory 
action  being  too  violent  for  the  vital  process  of  the  part. 
The  pain  is  at  first  very  severe,  then  the  bright  red  color 
of  the  part  becomes  livid,  vesicles  form  on  the  surface, 
the  pain  abates,  and  the  death  of  the  part  ensues.  The 
immediate  cause  of  inflammation  is  believed  to  be  the 
exudation  of  the  liquor  sanguinis  through  the  softened 
or  ruptured  walls  of  the  capillary  vessels  of  the  part,  in 
consequence  of  an  increased  flow  of  blood  there.  The 
mode  of  treatment  in  inflammation  will  of  course  vary 
according  to  the  seat  and  character  of  the  general 
symptoms.  Commonly,  when  the  patient  is  strong  and 
of  a  full  habit,  general  bleeding  is  recommended.  Local 
bleeding,  by  means  of  cupping,  leeches,  Ac.,  should  also 
be  had  recourse  to.  A  low  diet,  purgative  medicines,  cool¬ 
ing  drinks,  diaphoretics,  and  the  avoidance  of  all  excite¬ 
ment,  are  also  necessary.  Dr.  Hughes  Bennett,  of  Edin¬ 
burgh,  however,  maintains  that  the  abstraction  of  blood 
does  not  exert  any  beneficial  effect  upon  the  inflamma¬ 
tory  state,  and  that  its  influence  on  the  system  is  inju¬ 
rious;  and  hence  he  condemns  its  being  resorted  to  for 
the  sake  of  the  I.  This,  however,  is  not  the  generally 
received  opinion  among  medical  men.  —  See  Pleuritis, 
Peritonitis,  Ac. 

Inflani'niative,  a.  Tending  to  inflame ;  inflamma¬ 
tory. 

Inflam'matory,  a.  [Fr.  inflammatnire.  See  Inflame.] 
Having  the  power  of  inflaming ;  fiery  ;  tending  to  ex¬ 
cite  inflammation;  as,  inflammatory  medicines. —  Ac¬ 
companied  with  preternatural  heat,  and  highly  accel¬ 
erated  arterial  action  ;  as,  an  inflammatory  disease.  — 
Having  the  nature  of  exciting  or  stimulating  anger, 
animosity,  tumult,  Ac.;  seditious;  as,  inflammatory 
harangues. 

1.  crust.  (Med.)  Same  as  Buffy-coat,  q.  v. 

Inflate',  v.  a.  [Lat.  inflo,  inflatus — in,  and  flo,  to 
blow.  See  Flatulent.]  To  swell  or  distend  by  inject¬ 
ing  air;  to  fill  with  the  breath  ;  as,  to  inflate  a  balloon 
with  air.  —  To  swell,  as  with  wind;  to  puff  up;  to 
elate;  as,  a  person  inflated  with  self-conceit.  —  To  cause, 
to  be  expanded,  or  to  become  temporarily  or  spasmodi¬ 
cally  extended  by  over-issue;  as,  an  inflated  currency. 

Inflate',  Inflat'ed,  a.  Swelled  or  distended  with 
air;  expanded.  —  Turgid;  tumid;  bombastic;  stilted; 
puffed  up  ;  forced  beyond  a  proper  or  natural  state ;  as, 
an  inflated  style  of  speech  or  writing. 

(. Bot .)  Swollen;  turgid;  bladdery. 

lnflat'injfly,  adv.  In  the  way  of  inflation. 

Infla'tion,  n.  [Lat.  inflatio.]  Act  of  inflating. —  State 
of  being  distended  with  air — injected,  or  inhaled. — State 
of  being  puffed  up,  or  unduly  elated,  as  with  vanity  or 
conceit.  —  Artificial  or  forced  expansion,  from  over¬ 
issue  ;  as,  inflation  of  the  currency. 

Infla'tus,  n.  [Lat.,  from  inflare,  to  inject  air  into.]  A 
breathing  or  injecting  air  into;  inflation;  —  hence,  by 
inference,  inspiration  ;  afflatus.  —  See  Afflatus. 

Inflect',  v.  a.  [Lat.  inflecto  —  in,  and  flecto,  to  bend, 
bow,  or  curve.  See  Flexure.]  To  bend, bow,  or  curve; 


to  turn  aside  from  a  direct  line  or  course  —  To  modu¬ 
late  or  intone,  as  the  voice. 

( Gram.)  To  vary  in  its  terminations,  as  a  noun  or  * 
verb. 

Inflection,  Inflexion,  (in-field shun,)  n.  [Fr.  in¬ 
flexion,  from  Lat.  inflexio,  rarely  inflectio.]  Act  of 
bending  or  turning  from  a  direct  line  or  course;  as, 
“  inflections  of  the  understanding.”  (Hale.)  —  A  bend; 
a  flexure ;  a  fold ;  a  curve. — (Mus.  and  Elocution.)  Modu¬ 
lation  or  intoning  of  the  voice. 

(Gram.)  Any  change  which  takes  place  in  a  word, 
from  a  modification  of  its  sense  between  the  root  and 
the  termination.  The  inflexion  must  therefore  not  be 
confounded  with  the  termination  itself.  For  example, 
the  syllable  am  is  the  root  of  all  the  words  employed 
in  the  conjugation  of  the  Latin  verb  amo,  “  I  love;”  in 
the  imperfect  tense  the  inflexion  is  the  syllable  ab.  Th« 
termination  varies  according  to  the  person :  amaba m, 
amabas,  amabat. 

( Optics.)  Same  as  Diffraction,  q.  t>. 

Point  of  1.  ( Geom.)  That  point  of  a  curve  line  where 
the  curvature  in  relation  to  the  axis  changes  from  con¬ 
cave  to  convex,  or  from  convex  to  concave.  To  find  ths 
point  of  inflexion  in  a  given  curve,  it  is  only  necessary 
to  find,  from  the  equation  of  the  curve,  the  value  of 
<Py 

- :  this  value  made  equal  to  0,  or  infinity,  will  givs 

dflx, 

an  equation  by  which  x  can  be  determined.  In  the 
above  equation,  d*y  stands  for  the  second  differential. 

—  See  Integral  Calculus. 

Inflec'tional,a.  Relatingor  pertaining  to  inflection. 

Iiiflec'tive,  a.  Having  the  power  of  bending. 

In  flesh',  v.  a.  To  make  flesh ;  to  incarnate,  (r.) 

Index',  v.  a.  [Lat.  inflectere,  to  bend.J  To  bend;  to 
make  curved  or  crooked. 

Inflexed,  (-JWcsf,)  a.  Bent ;  curved  inwardly. 

(Zool.)  Noting  the  inward  acute  angle  that,  in  cer¬ 
tain  insects,  the  head  forms  with  the  trunk. 

Inflexibility,  Itiflex'ibleness,  n.  [Fr.  in- 
flexibilite ;  L.  Lat.  inflexibilitas.)  State  or  quality  of 
being  inflexible  or  unyielding;  incapacity  of  being  bent 
or  inflected;  resistible  stiffness.  —  Obstinacy  of  mind; 
pertinacy  of  will  or  purpose ;  unyielding  firmness  of 
temper  or  disposition. 

Inflexible,  a.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  inflexibility  Proof  against 
prayers,  entreaties,  or  arguments;  firm  and  unbending 
in  purpose ;  inexorable ;  pertinacious  in  will  or  temper ; 
unyielding.  —  Not  to  be  changed  or  altered. 

"  Tbe  nature  of  things  is  inflexible,  and  their  natural  relations 
unalterable." —  Watts. 

— That  cannot  be  bent ;  firm ;  impenetrable ;  not  admitting 
of  incurvation. 

Inflex'ibleness,  n.  Inflexibility;  state  or  quality 
of  being  inflexible. 

Inflexibly,  adv.  With  a  firmness  that  resists  all  im¬ 
portunity  or  persuasion ;  with  unyielding  pertinacity ; 
inexorably. 

Inflexion,  n.  See  Inflection. 

Inflex'ure,  n.  A  bend,  fold,  curve,  or  inflection. 

Inflict',  t>.  a.  [Lat.  inflictus,  from  infligo  —  in,  and 
fligo,  to  strike.  See  Conflict.]  To  lay  on ;  to  throw  or 
send  on ;  to  apply,  as  punishment  or  disgrace. 

Inflict'er,  n.  One  who  inflicts  or  applies,  as  punish¬ 
ment,  Ac. 

Inflic'tion,  n.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  inflictio.]  Act  of  inflicting, 
or  laying  on,  or  applying;  as,  the  infliction  of  a  fine,  or 
of  imprisonment.  —  That  which  is  inflicted;  the  pain, 
penalty,  or  punishment  applied. 

"  An  Almighty  Judge,  whose  power  extends  to  eternal  inflic¬ 
tions.” —  Rogers. 

Inflic'tive.  a.  [Fr.  inflictif.]  Tending  or  having  the 
power  to  inflict. 

Inflow',  t>,  n.  To  flow  in. 

In'fluence,  n.  [Fr. ;  L.  Lat.  influentia,  from  Lat.  in¬ 
fluent,  from  influo — in,  and  fluo,  to  flow.  See  Flow.] 
A  flowing,  rusliing,  or  pressing  in  or  into;  influx;  — 
preceding  on,  upon,  with,  or  into.  —  Power  whose  opera¬ 
tion  is  invisible,  and  known  only  by  its  effect;  physical 
power;  power  that  affects  natural  bodies  by  unseen 
operations ;  power  acting  on  sensibility ;  spiritual 
power,  or  the  immediate  power  of  God  over  the  mind. 

—  Authority;  sway;  power  arising  from  acknowledged 
ascendency,  or  from  elevation  of  rank  or  station ;  au¬ 
thority  springing  from  or  caused  by  superior  force  of 
intellect,  or  by  wealth  or  reputation ;  us,  a  man  of  in¬ 
fluence. 

"  TJnawed  by  influence  and  unbribed  by  gain."  — Story. 

— ii.  a.  To  move  by  direction  or  impulsive  force ;  to  move 
by  physical  power  operating  by  unseen  laws  or  force ; 
to  affect;  to  move,  act  on,  and  affect,  as  the  mind  or 
will  in  persuading  or  dissuading;  to  induce;  to  move 
or  act  on,  as  the  passions  ;  to  lead,  sway,  or  direct. 

Inflores'cence,  or  Anthotax'is,  n.  [Lat.  inflo- 
rescens ;  Gr.  anthos,  flower ;  taxis,  a  placing.]  (Bot.)  The 
arrangement  of  the  flowers  on  the  axis,  or  the  rami¬ 
fication  of  the  floral  axis.  The  forms  under  which  the 
flower-stalk  is  presented  to  our  notice  are  described  un¬ 
der  Peduncle;  and  irany  particulars  relating  to  I.  are 
noted  under  Bract.  Flowers  are  variously  arranged 
upon  the  floral  axis,  and  to  each  arrangement  a  particu¬ 
lar  name  is  applied.  These  modifications  are  always  ths 
same  for  the  same  species  of  plant,  and  frequently 
throughout  entire  genera,  and  even  natural  orders ;  and 
hence  their  discrimination  is  of  great  practical  impir- 
tance.  All  the  regular  forms  may  be  arranged  in  two 
great  classes,  the  principles  of  which  being  understood, 
their  subordinate  modifications  will  be  readily  intelli¬ 
gible. 

Class  1.  Indefinite,  Indeterminate,  or  Axillary  inflo 
rescence. — The  primary  floral  axis  is  term'nated  by  « 
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growing  point  analogous  to  the  terminal  leaf-bud  of  a 
stem  or  branch;  it  has  consequently  the  power  of  grow¬ 
ing  or  el-  ngatiug  in  an  upward  direction,  or  of  dilating 
more  or  less  horizontally,  there  being  no  necessary  limit 
to  its  growth.  Such  an  axis,  as  it  continues  to  grow 
upwards,  develops  on  its  sides  other  buds,  from  which 
flowers  are  produced.  The  general  characters  of  the 
1.  in  this  class  depend,  therefore,  upon  the  indefinite 
growth  of  the  primary  axis  ;  while  the  secondary,  ter¬ 
tiary,  or  other  axes  which  are  developed  from  it,  are  ter¬ 
minated  by  flower-buds.  The  simplest  kind  of  indefinite 
1.  is  that  presented  by  such 
plants  as  the  pimpernel  and 
money-wort,  in  which  solitary 
flowers  are  developed  in  the 
axils  of  the  ordinary  leaves 
of  the  plant,  the  primary  axis 
continuing  to  elongate  in  an 
upward  direction,  and  bearing 
other  leaves  and  flowers.  The 
flowers  are  then  said  to  be  soli¬ 
tary  and  axillary,  (Fig.  1381.) 

When  such  flowers  are  ar¬ 
ranged  in  whorls  around  the 
stem,  each  flower  being  axil¬ 
lary  to  a  leaf,  as  in  the  com¬ 
mon  mare’s-tail,  they  are  said 
to  be  whorled.  When  a  number 
of  flowers  are  developed,  in¬ 
stead  of  a  single  one,  upon  an 
elongated  or  depressed  axis 
which  is  placed  at  the  extrem¬ 
ity  of  a  branch  or  in  the  axil 
of  a  bract,  a  number  of  kinds 
of  I.  arise,  depending  upon  the 
extent  to  which  the  axis  is 
divided,  the  mode  in  which 
the  branching  takes  place,  the 
comparative  length  of  the 
flower-stalks,  and  other  sub¬ 
ordinate  circumstances.  These 
modifications  may  be  separated  into  two  heads:  —  1. 
Those  with  an  elongated  primary  axis;  and,  2.  those 
with  a  shortened  or  dilated  primary  axis. 


1.  Kinds  of  Indefinite  inflorescence  with  an  elongated 
primary  axis.  —  These  are  as  follows : —  The  Spike.  An 
elongated  axis,  simply  bearing  sessile  flowers,  or  flowers 
in  which  the  pedicels  are  too  short  to  be  clearly  distin¬ 
guishable.  Examples  may  be  seen  in  the  rib-grass  and 
vervain.  In  this  kind  of  I.  the  flowers  at  the  base  open 
firsthand  those  at  the  apex  last.  This  mode  of  opening 
is  called  centripetal:  itis  universal  in  the  different  kinds 
of  indefinite  ?.,  which  in  all  cases  open  from  the  base 
to  the  apex,  if  the  axis  is  elongated,  or  from  the  cir¬ 
cumference  towards  the  centre,  if  it  is  depressed  or  di¬ 
lated. —  The  Amentum,  or  Catkin  (see  Amentum.)  —  The 
Spadix.  A  spike  with  a  succulent  axis,  in  which  the  in¬ 
dividual  flowers  have  no  bracts,  but  the  whole  1.  is  in¬ 
closed  in  a  long  bract  called  a  spathe.  The  common 
arum,  or  cuckoo-pint,  affords  an  excellent  example.  — 
The  Locusta,  or  Spikelet.  The  partial  I.  of  a  grass  or  cy- 
peraceous  plant,  consisting  of  a  spike  with  a  few  flowers, 
which  are  destitute  of  calyx  and  corolla,  but  have,  in 
place  of  those  envelopes,  membranous  bracts  called 
palest :  the  whole  1.  is  surrounded  at  the  fj 

base  by  one  or  two  empty  bracts  called 
glumes.  The  spikelets  may  be  either 
arranged  sessile  on  the  primary  axis,  as  <  | 

in  wheat,  or  placed  on  a  more  or  less  id/ 

branched  axis,  as  in  the  oat. —  The  Cone.  (k  A\ 

The  kind  of  spike  found  in  coniferous 
plants,  as  the  pine,  fir,  larch,  Ac.  It  is 
composed  of  female  flowers,  each  of  CVaT^' 
which  has  at  its  base  a  persistent  woody 
scale  or  bract. — The  Strobilus,  or  Strobile. 

A  kind  of  spike  with  female  flowers,  each 

of  which  has  a  membranous  bract  or  scale  O/XA 

at  its  base.  It  is  seen  in  the  hop  (Fig. 

1330.)  —  The  Raceme  (Fig.  1382).  In  this 
kind  of  I.  the  primary  axis  is  elongated,  i 
and  bears  flowers  placed  on  pedicels  of 
nearly  equal  length.  It  differs  from  the  p,g.  1382. 
spike  only  in  the  flowers  being  stalked  baceme. 
instead  of  sessile.  Examples  occur  in 
the  currant,  mignonette,  hyacinth,  laburnum,  Ac.  — 
The  Corymb.  In  this,  the  pedicels,  or  flower-stalks,  are  of 
different  lengths,  those  at  the  base  of  the  primary  axis 
being  longer  than  those  towards  and  at  the  apex,  so 
that  all  the  flowers  are  nearly  level.  It  occurs  in  the 
hawthorn,  Ac.  When  the  stalks  of  a  corymb  divide, 
instead  of  bearing  flowers  immediately,  as  in  some 
species  of  pyrus,  a  branching  or  compound  corymb  is 
formed. —  The  Panicle,  a  modification  of  the  raceme, 
produced  by  the  subdivision  of  the  secondary  axes.  In¬ 
stead  of  producing  flowers  directly,  those  axes  branch 
Into  tertiary  ones,  which  bear  the  flowers.  The  inflo¬ 
rescence  of  the  Gucca  gloriosa,  and  the  general  arrange¬ 
ment  of  the  spikelets  of  the  oat,  are  examples. —  The 
Thyrsus,  or  Thyrse,n  kind  of  panicle,  in  which  the  pedi¬ 
cels  are  generally  very  short,  and  the  whole  so  arranged 
as  to  form  a  compact  cluster  of  blossoms.  Examples 
may  be  found  in  the  grape-vine,  horse-chestnut,  and  lilac. 
2.  Kinds  of  Indefinite  inflorescence  with  a  shortened  or  di¬ 
lated  Primary  Axis.  The  principal  are  the  following:  — 
The  Capitulum,  Anthodium,  or  Head.  This  kind  of  in¬ 
florescence  (fig.  1383)  constitutes  the  compound  flower  of 
Linnajus.  It  is  formed  by  a  number  of  sessile  flowers 
crowded  together  on  a  receptacle,  the  whole  being  sur¬ 
rounded  by  an  involucre.  The  heads  of  flowers  take  a 
variety  of  forms,  dependent  upon  the  shape  of  the  re¬ 
ceptacles  which  may  be  flattened,  slightly  convex. 


conical,  or  globular.  In  this  kind  of  inflorescence,  the 
centripetal  order  of  expansion  is  often  very  evident 


Fig.  1384. 

UMBEL. 


the  outer  floret  being  fully  expanded,  those  within 
them  partially  opened,  and  those  in  the  centre  in  an 
unopened  condition.  Examples  are  seen 
in  the  cotton-thistle,  dandelion,  cham¬ 
omile,  American  button-bush,  Ac. 

The  Hypanthodium,  a  slight  modifica-1 
tion  of  the  last,  formed  by  a  receptacle, 
which  is  usually  of  a  fleshy  nature,  be¬ 
coming  more  or  less  incurved,  and  thus 
partially,  as  in  the  darstenia,  or  entire¬ 
ly,  as  in  the  fig,  inclosing  the  flowers 
which  it  bears  on  its  surface.  —  The 
Umbel.  In  this  (fig.  1384),  the  primary 
axis  is  shortened,  and  gives  off  from  its 
apex  a  number  of  secondary  axes  or 
pedicels  of  nearly  equal'  length,  each 
bearing  a  flower,  and  arranged  like  the 
ribs  of  an  umbrella.  Examples  of  the 
single  umbel  are  seen  in  the  primrose, 
cowslip,  Ac.  When  the  secondary  axes 
divide  and  form  tertiary  axes,  which 
are  also  arranged  in  an  umbellate  man¬ 
ner,  a  compound  umbel  is  produced. 

This  is  seen  in  the  carrot,  fennel,  fool’s- 
parsley,  hemlock,  and  other  allied 
plants,  which  are  hence  called  umbel¬ 
liferous. 

Class  II.  Definite,  Determinates  Terminal  inflores¬ 
cence.  In  this  class  of  inflorescence,  the  primary  axis 
is  arrested  in  its  growth  at  an  early  age,  by  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  a  terminal  flower-bud  ;  and  if  the  axis  bears  no 
other  flowers,  this  is  called  a  solitary  terminal  flower, 
and  is  the  simplest  form  of  definite  inflorescence.  It 
may  be  seen  in  the  stemless  gentian,  the  wood-anemone, 
Ac.  When  other  flowers  are  produced  on  such  an  axis, 
they  must  necessarily  arise  from  axillary  buds  placed 
below  the  terminal  flower-bud ;  and  if  these  form  sec¬ 
ondary  axes,  they  will  in  like  manner  be  arrested  in 
their  growth  by  a  terminal  flower-bud, —  hence,  this 
mode  of  inflorescence  is  definite,  in  contradistinction  to 
the  former,  or  indefinite  inflorescence,  where  the  pri¬ 
mary  axis  elongates  indefinitely,  unless  stopped  by 
some  extraneous  cause.  In  definite  inflorescence,  the 
order  of  unfolding  in  the  flower-buds  is  from  the  apex 
to  the  base  if  the  axis  be  elongated,  or  from  the  centre 
to  the  circumference  if  the  axis  be  depressed  or  dilated. 
Such  an  order  of  expansion  is  termed  centrifugal.  The 
general  name  of  Cyme  is  applied  to  all  inflorescences  of 
this  class ;  but  it  is  customary  to  distinguish  a  few  by 
special  names, as  follows:  —  The  True  Cyme.  A  definite 
inflorescence,  more  or  less  branched,  the  whole  being 
developed  in  a  corymbose  manner.  It  assumes  the  form 
of  a  somewhat  flattened  head  in  the  laurustinus  and 
elder,  of  a  rounded  mass  of  blossoms  in  the  hydrangea, 
and  of  a  more  diffuse  bunch  in  the  chickweed.  By 
attention  to  the  centrifugal  order  of  expansion,  such 
cymes  may  be  always  distinguished  from  the  umbel, 
corymb,  or  other  indefinite  kinds  of  inflorescence,  to 
which,  otherwise,  they  bear  in  many  cases  a  great  re¬ 
semblance. — The  Spiked  Cyme.  A  definite  inflorescence, 
formed  of  sessile  flowers,  and  bearing  a  resemblance  to 
the  spike.  Example,  the  inflorescence  of  the  sedum 
or  stone-crop. —  The  Racemose  Cyme.  A  cyme  having 
flowers  on  pedicels  of  nearly  equal  length,  as  in  the 
campanula. —  The  Panicled  Cyme.  This  is  a  definite 
inflorescence,  resembling  in  appearance  the  panicle. 
The  privet  affords  a  good  example.  —  The  Helicoid  or 
Scorpioid  Cyme.  This  kind  of  inflorescence  has  flowers 
only  upon  one  side;  and  its  upper  extremity  is  more  or 
less  coiled  up  in  a  circinate  manner,  so  as  frequently  to 
resemble  a  snail  or  the  tail  of  a  scorpion.  These  cymes 
are  especially  developed  in  the  nat.  ord.  Boraginacese, 
as  in  the  forget-mo-not.  It  is  extremely  difficult  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  this  kind  of  cyme  from  the  raceme,  as  the  or¬ 
der  of  expansion  appears  to  be  centripetal.  —  The  Fascicle 
or  Contracted  Cyme.  In  this,  the  flowers  are  placed  on 
6hort  pedicels  of  nearly  equal  length,  and  consequently 
crowded  together.  It  is  Keen  in  the  sweet-william. — 


The  Jlomerule.  A  cyme  consisting  of  a  number  ot  ses¬ 
sile  flowers,  or  flowers  with  very  short  pedicels,  collected 
into  a  rounded  head  or  short  spike.  It  bears  nearly  the 
same  relation  to  the  true  cyme  as  the  capitulum  does  to 
the  umbel.  It  is  seen  in  species  of  nettle  and  in  the 
box. —  The  Verlicillaster.  This  kind  of  cyme  is  seen  in. 
the  white  dead-nettle  and  other  plants  of  the  labiate 
tribe.  In  it  the  flowers  appear  at  first  sight  to  be  ar- 
ranged  in  a  whorl  round  the  stem  ;  but  upon  examina¬ 
tion,  it  will  be  readily  seen  that  there  are  two  clusters 
axillary  to  the  opposite  leaves,  the  central  flowers  of 
which  open  first,  proving  the  mode  of  expansion  to  bo 
centrifugal.  To  each  of  these  clusters,  the  name  of  ver- 
ticillaster  is  applied.  —  Examples  of  mixed  inflorescence 
are  by  no  means  uncommon.  Thus,  in  flowers  of  the 
natural  order  Composites,  the  terminal  capitulum  is  the- 
first  to  expand  ;  and  the  capitula,  as  a  whole,  are  there¬ 
fore  developed  in  a  centrifugal  manner.  The  indi¬ 
vidual  capitula,  however,  open  their  small  flowers  or 
florets  centripetally ;  hence,  here  the  general  inflores¬ 
cence  is  definite,  and  the  partial  inflorescence  indefinite. 

In'fluencer,  n.  One  who,  or  that  which,  influences. 

Infllien'cive,  (-sir,)  a.  Influential;  exercising  influ¬ 
ence. 

In'fluent,  a.  [Lat.  influens.] — Inflowing;  flowing  in¬ 
wards. 

11  Influent  fluids  and  vasoular  solids.”  — Arbuthnot. 

Influential,  a.  Exerting  influence,  authority,  or 
power  over  by  invisible  operation  ;  —  especially  used  im 
reference  to  the  working  of  moral  causes,  and  the  re¬ 
sults  accruing  therefrom;  as,  an  influential  politician, 
an  influential  character. 

Influentially,  adv.  By  means  of  influence ;  acting: 

by  influence,  as  to  urge,  direct,  control,  or  incline. 

Iniliienz'a.  See  Section  II. 

In'flux,  n.  [Lat.  influxus,  from  influo.}  Act  of  flow¬ 
ing,  rushing,  or  pressing  in  or  into,  as  the  tide  into  a. 
bay  or  river.  —  Infusion;  intromission;  as,  “  the  influx 
of  the  knowledge  of  God.”  (Hale.) —  A  coming-in;  an 
entering ;  introduction ;  importation  in  large  quanti¬ 
ties  :  as,  an  influx  of  bullion. 

Inllux'lvely,  adv.  By  influxion. 

Infold',  v.  a.  To  fold,  lay,  or  wrap  over;  to  inclose; 
to  wrap  up  or  in  wrap;  to  involve. 

”  Infold  his  limbs  in  bands.”  —  Blackmor s. 

— To  embrace;  to  hug;  to  clasp  with  the  arms. 

“  Noble  Banquo,  let  me  infold  thee  ...  to  my  heart." — Sllake. 

Infold'ment,  n.  Act  of  infolding ;  state  or  conditior 
of  being  infolded. 

Info'liate,  v.  a.  [From  Lat.  prefix  in,  and  folium, 
leaf.]  To  cover  with  leaves,  or  with  forms  or  object* 
resembling  leaves. 

Inform',  v.  a.  [Fr.  informer;  Lat.  informo  —  in,  and 
formo — forma,  form,  shape.  See  Fobm.]  To  give  form 
or  shape  to  a  thing,  (b.)  —  To  animate;  to  give  life  to, 
in  a  poetical  sense ;  to  present  or  convey  to  one  the 
form  or  idea  of  a  thing;  to  vitalize.  —  To  communicate 
knowledge  to;  to  impart  intelligence;  to  make  known 
to,  by  word  or  writing;  to  tell  to;  to  acquaint;  to  teach; 
to  instruct;  —  generally  preceding  of;  as,  I  informed 
you  of  the  fact.  —  To  communicates  knowledge  of  fact* 
or  circumstances  to,  by  way  of  accusation. 

‘•Tertellus  informed  the  governor  against  Paul.”  — Acts  xxlv.  1. 

—v.n.  To  give  intelligence;  to  impart  information. 

To  inform  against,  to  impart  a  knowledge  of  fact* 
by  way  of  accusation  against;  to  tell  of  an  illegal  act 
having  been  committed  by  a  person;  as,  to  inform 
against  a  conspirator. 

Infor'nial,  a.  Not  in  the  regular,  usual,  or  common 
mode  or  method ;  not  according  to  established,  conven¬ 
tional.  or  customary  manner  of  procedure  ;  —  hence, 
without  etiquette  or  ceremony;  as,  an  informal  visit. 

Iiifoi*nml'ity,n.  [In,  and  formality.]  State  or  quality 
of  being  informal ;  want  of  regular  or  customary  form, 
mode,  rule,  or  order. 

Infor'nmlly,  adv.  In  an  irregular  or  informal  man¬ 
ner  ;  without  the  usual  or  customary  forms  or  cere¬ 
monies. 

Inform  ant,  n.  [Lat.  informans,  informantis,  from 
informo.]  One  who  instructs;  one  who  informs  or 
gives  intelligence;  one  who  imparts  news  or  tidings. — 
One  who  advances  or  offers  an  accusation :  an  informer  t 
an  accuser. 

In  For'ina  Pati'peris.  [Lat.  In  the  character  of 
a  poor  person.]  (Law.)  Persons  are  said  to  sue  in  forma 
pauperis  wheu  they  are  allowed  by  law  to  conduct  suits 
without  being  obliged  to  pay  costs  to  court  officers  or 
legal  advisers.  According  to  the  common  law  of  Eng¬ 
land  (which  is  the  basis  of  American  law),  anyone  who 
would  swear  that  he  was  not  worth  £5,  his  wearing 
apparel,  and  the  claim  in  dispute  being  excepted,  was 
exempted  from  the  payment  of  court  fees  when  plaintiff 
(but  not  wheu  defendant),  and  was  entitled  to  have 
counsel  and  attorney  assigned  to  him  by  the  court 
without  fee.  If  unsuccessful  in  the  suit,  such  persons 
are  excused  from  the  payment  of  costs.  In  former 
times,  according  to  Blackstone,  such  peieons  had  the 
uncomfortable  alternative  of  choosing  between  paying 
and  being  whipped.  This  indulgence,  at  first  confined 
to  plaintiffs,  was  afterward  extended  to  defendants.  It 
w  as  at  first  restricted  to  the  courts  of  common  law,  but 
afterw  ard  a  similar  privilege  was  granted  in  the  practice 
of  the  Equity,  Probate,  and  Divorce  courts.  A  suitor  in 
forma  pauperis  is  not  entitled  to  costs  except  by  order  of 
the  court.  No  one  can  bring  suit  in  forma  pauperis 
unless  the  opinion  of  counsel  on  his  case,  and  an  affi¬ 
davit  that  a  lull  statement  of  the  material  facts  has 
been  given,  shall  be  duly  presented  to  the  court.  A 
similar  privilege  was  established  in  Scotland  by  an  act 
of  1424. 
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In  for  mat  ion.  n.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  inf ormatio.)  Act  of  in¬ 
forming,  or  of  imparting  intelligence,  or  communicat¬ 
ing  knowledge.  —  Intelligence  received ;  news  ;  tidings  ; 
notice  or  advice  communicated  by  word  or  writing: 
knowledge  received  from  reading  or  instruction,  or 
from  the  senses,  or  from  the  operation  of  the  intellect¬ 
ual  faculties. 

(Law.)  A  complaint  or  accusation  exhibited  against 
a  person  for  some  criminal  offence.  It  differs  in  no  re¬ 
spect  from  an  indictment,  except  that  it  is  filed  at  the 
mere  discretion  of  the  proper  law  officer  of  the  govern¬ 
ment,  ex-officio,  without  the  intervention  of  a  grand 
jury  The  process  has  not  been  put  in  motion  by  Con¬ 
gress  for  misdemeanor,  but  is  common  in  civil  prosecu¬ 
tions  foi  penalties  and  forfeitures.  The  information  is 
usually  made  upon  knowledge  given  by  some  other 
person  than  the  officer,  called  the  relator. 

(iiform'er,  n.  One  who  informs  or  gives  instruction 
or  intelligence. 

(Law.)  A  person  who  informs  or  prefers  an  accusa¬ 
tion  against  another,  whom  he  suspects  of  the  violation 
of  some  penal  statute.  When  the  informer  is  entitled 
to  the  penalty  or  part  of  the  penalty,  upon  the  convic¬ 
tion  of  an  offender,  he  is  or  he  is  not  a  competent  wit¬ 
ness,  according  as  the  statute  creating  the  penalty  has 
or  has  not  made  him  so. 

In'fra,  adv.  [Lat.]  Beneath;  under;  below  ,  after; 

—  frequently  employed  as  a  prefix. 
Infra-tix'iilary,  a.  [Lat.  infra,  under,  and  axilla, 
axil.]  (BotJ  Placed  below  the  axil,  as  a  bud. 
Infract',  v. a.  [See  Infraction.]  To  violate;  to  in¬ 
fringe  ;  to  break.  (R.) 

Infract'ible,  a.  Susceptible  of  being  broken. 
Infraction,  (-frdk'shun,)  n.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  infractio,  from 
infringo  —  in,  and  frango,  to  break.  See  Fracture.]  A 
breaking,  or  breaking  in  upon ;  breach ;  violation  ;  in¬ 
fringement;  non-observance ;  as,  an  infraction  of  the  law. 
Infrac'tor,  n.  [Fr.  infracteur.]  One  who  infracts; 

a  violator;  an  infringer;  a  breaker. 

Inlra'grant,  a.  Inodorous;  without  fragrance  or 
aroma. 

Infralapsa'rian,  a.  (Theol.)  Helating  or  pertain¬ 
ing  to  the  Infralapsarians,  or  to  their  tenets. 

In fralapsa'rians,  n.  pi.  [Lat. infra, after,  and  lapsus, 
fall.]  (Eccl.  Hist.)  A  sect  of  Presbyterians  who  main¬ 
tain  that  God  has  created  a  certain  number  of  human 
beings  only  to  be  damned,  without  allowing  them  the 
opportunity  of  salvation  even  if  they  choose  to  embrace 
it.  They  are  thus  designated  because  they  hold  that 
the  decrees  of  God  were  formed  infra  lapsum,  after  Ilis 
knowledge  of  the  fall,  and  in  consequence  of  it.  See 
SUPRALAPSARIANS. 

Infralapsa'rinnism,  n.  (Theol.)  The  faith,  doc¬ 
trine,  or  tenets  held  by  the  Infralapsarians. 
Infra-max'illary,  a.  [Lat.  tn/»a,and  maxilla,  jaw.] 
(Anat.)  See  Submaxillary. 

Infra-mun  (lane,  o.  [Lat.  infra,  and  mundanus, 
mundane,  worldly.]  Situate  or  being  beneath  the  world. 
Infran'chise,  v.  a.  Same  as  Enfranchise,  q.  v. 
Infrangibil  ity,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  infran¬ 
gible. 

Infrangible,  a.  [Lat.  prefix  in,  and  Eng.  frangible.] 
That  cannot  be  broken  or  separated  into  parts. 

"The  primitive  atome  are  aupposed  infrangible."  —  Cheyne. 

— Not  to  be  violated. 

Infran'g'iblenes9,  n.  Infrangibility ;  state  or  qual¬ 
ity  of  being  infrangible. 

Infra-or  bital,  a.  [Lat.  infra,  and  orbitus,  orbit  ] 
Lving  below  the  orbit. 

Infra-position,  (-pn-zish'n,)  n.  [Lat.  infra,  andpn- 
sitio,  place,  position.]  A  place  or  position  below  or  be¬ 
neath. 

Infra-scap'ular,  a.  [Lat.  infra,  and  scapula,  q.v.\ 
Relating  or  pertaining  to,  or  situated  beneath,  the 
scapula. 

Infra-spi'nate,  a.  [Lat.  infra,  and  Eng.  spinafe.] 
Having  reference  to  parts  under  the  spine;  placed  be¬ 
neath  the  spine. 

Infra- territorial,  a.  [Lat.  infra, and  territorialis, 
territory.]  Inside  the  territory. 

I n f re'q uence.  Infrequency,  n.  [Lat.  infre- 
quentia.)  Rarity ;  state  of  being  uncommon,  or  seldom 
occurring;  rareness. 

Infre  quent,  a.  [Lat.  infrequent.]  That  does  not  of¬ 
ten  or  frequently  take  place;  rare;  uncommon;  seldom 
happening  or  occurring;  rarely  coming  under  notice; 
nnfrequent. 

In  frequently,  adv.  Not  frequently;  rarely. 
Infringe,  (-frinj',)  v.  a.  [Lat.  infringo  —  in,  and  fran- 
go,  to  break.  See  Fracture.]  To  violate,  to  break,  as 
a  stipulated  condition  or  contract,  —  whether  positively 
by  contravention,  or  negatively  by  non-fulfilment.  —  To 
transgress;  to  break ;  to  infract ;  to  violate;  to  neglect 
to  attend,  fulfil,  or  obey. 

"  Having  infringed  the  law,  I  waive  my  right." —  Waller. 

—v.  n.  To  transgress  or  break  some  rule  or  regulation ; 
to  commit  some  evil,  injury,  or  misdeed.  —  To  en¬ 
croach;  to  trespass;  to  invade;  —  before  on  or  upon; 
as,  to  infringe  on  another’s  patent. 

Infringe'ment,  n.  Act  of  infringing  or  violating; 
breach  ;  non-fulfilment ;  infraction ;  non-observance ; 
transgression ;  invasion ;  encroachment. 

(Patent  Law.)  The  act  of  trespassing  upon  the  incor¬ 
poreal  right  secured  by  a  pateut.  Any  person  who, 
without  legal  permission,  shall  make,  use,  or  sell  to 
another  to  be  used,  the  thing  which  is  the  subject-mat¬ 
ter  of  any  existing  pateut,  is  guilty  of  an  infringement, 
for  which  damage  may  be  received  at  law  by  an  action 
on  the  case,  or  which  may  be  remedied  by  a  bill  in 
eq  lity  for  an  injunction  and  an  account. — See  Patent. 
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Infring'er,  n.  One  who  violates,  infracts,  or  infringes. 

Infruct'uous,  a.  Unfruitful;  unyielding  of  fruit; 
barren ;  unprofitable. 

Infru'gal,  a.  Wanting  frugality;  prodigal;  extrava¬ 
gant. 

I  lilriigif'croiis,  a.  [Prefix  in,  and  frugiferous.]  Not 
producing  fruit. 

In'fucate,  v.  a.  [Lat.  infucare.]  To  daub,  dye,  stain, 
or  paint. 

Iiifuca'tiou,  n.  Act  or  art  of  painting,  staining,  or 
dyeing,  —  more  particularly  of  painting  or  enamelling 
the  face. 

In'fumate,v.  a.  To  smoke-dry;  to  cure  in  smoke. 

Infnina'tion,  n.  [From  Lat.  prefix  in,  and  fumare, 
from  fumus,  smoke.J  The  act  of  drying  or  curing  in 
smoke. 

I n fu ill e«l',  a.  Smoked;  smoke-dried. 

In  fluid  ib'ular,  Infundib'ulate,  a.  [From  Lat. 
inf  undibulum,  a  funnel.]  Possessing  the  form  of  a  fun¬ 
nel  or  tundish. 

Infundibu  liform,  a.  [From  Lat.  infundibulum .] 
F’unnel-shaped ;  having  the  form  of  a  tundish;  infun- 


or  gloomy ;  to  blacken. 

Iiifusca'tion,  n.  The  actor  process  of  darkening  or 
blackening. 

I II fuse,  (• fuz ',)  v.  a.  [Fr.  infuser  ;  Lat.  inf undo,  inf u- 
sus  —  in,  and  fundo,  to  pour.  See  Fuse.]  To  pour  in 
or  into,  as  a  liquid.  —  To  instil,  as  principles,  qualities, 
or  properties;  to  pour  in  or  instil,  as  into  the  mind ;  to 
inspire  with;  to  introduce. —  To  inspirit;  to  animate; 
to  enliven  or  inspire  with.  —  To  steep  in  any  liquor  with 
a  gentle,  simmering  heat;  tj  macerate  so  as  to  extract 
the  virtues  or  medicinal  properties  of,  without  boiling. 

Infus'er,  n.  One  who  infuses. 

Inftisibil'ity,  n.  [See  Infuse.]  State  or  quality  of 
being  infusible. 

— [Prefix  in,  and  fusibility,  q.  v.]  Quality  of  incapability 
of  being  infused  or  dissolved. 

Infus'ible,  a.  [From  in/use.]  That  may  be  infused: 
as,  infusible  doctrines. 

— [Prefix  in,  and  fusible.)  Not  fusible;  that  cannot  be 
infused,  dissolved,  or  melted;  proof  against  fusion ;  as. 
an  infusible  crucible. 

Infusion,  (-f  u'zhun,)  n.  [Fr.;  Lat.  infusio.]  Apouring 
in  or  into;  act  of  pouring  in  or  instilling;  instillation: 
inspiration;  as,  the  infusion  of  correct  principles  into 
(he  mind  of  youth.  —  That  which  is  infused  or  intro¬ 
duced;  suggestion. 

“  Here  his  folly  and  hla  wisdom  are  of  his  own  growth,  not  the 
echo  or  infusion  of  other  men." — Swift. 

(Pharmacy.)  A  solution  of  some  of  the  principles  of 
vegetables,  generally  in  water,  but  sometimes  in  other 
vehicles.  Either  hot  or  cold  water  may  be  employed, 
according  to  the  particular  infusion  required.  The  di¬ 
gestion,  however,  must  be  longer  when  cold  water  is 
used.  The  vegetable  substances  may  be  either  fresh  or 
dried.  When  fresh,  they  must  be  cut  in  pieces;  and 
when  dry,  bruised  or  coarsely  powdered.  Water  is  then 
poured  on  the  substance  employed,  and  allowed  to  stand 
in  a  covered  vessel  for  a  space  of  time  varying  with  the 
natureof  the  vegetable  matter.  It  is  afterwards  strained, 
and  is  then  fit  for  U6e.  Infusions  are  liable  to  spoil  soon, 
especially  when  made  with  warm  water,  or  if  the  sub¬ 
stance  be  of  a  fermentable  nature.  To  assist  in  keeping 
the  infusion,  or  to  increase  its  powers,  alcohol  is  some¬ 
times  added  after  straining.  Wholesale  chemists  are 
now  accustomed  to  prepare  concentrated  infusions  for 
the  use  of  general  practitioners.  These  can  be  diluted 
to  the  ordinary  strength  at  the  time  of  using  them,  and 
not  only  possess  the  advantage  of  keeping  better,  but 
save  much  trouble  and  loss  of  time. 

(Med.)  Act  of  introducing  medicinal  gubstances  by 
injection  with  a  kind  of  syringe;  as,  to  infuse  new  blood 
into  the  veins. 

Infu'sive,  a.  Having  the  quality  or  capacity  of  in¬ 
fusion.  (R.) 

Infuso'ria,  n.  pi.  [Fr.  infusoires,  from  N.  Lat.  in- 
fundere.  1  (Zobl.)  A  group  of  very  ndnute  animalcules 
(Fig.  131),  inhabiting  stagnant  water,  fresh  or  salt,  in 
which  plants  are  growing,  or  in  which  an  abundance  of 
decayed  animal  or  vegetable  matter  is  contained.  The 
invention  of  the  microscope  revealed  the  existence  of 
myriads  of  living  creatures,  whose  presence,  up  to  that 
time,  was  unsuspected;  and  by  its  means  we  are  able 
to  perceive  that  a  drop  of  water,  though  apparently 


Pig.  1386.  —  infusoria. 

a,  zootharanium  arbuscula.  magnified 
8  times  ;  b.  separate  body  of  the  same 
magnified  300  times. 


perfectly  clear  to  the  naked  eye,  is  leally  swarming 
with  living  beings.  Species  have  been  described  from 
T!>Vl5  to  imVtF  a  line  >n  length.  They  are,  indeed, 
so  extremely  minute  in  size,  that  it  is  calculated  that  a 
moderate-sized  drop  of  water  may  contain  500,000,00c 
of  them.  The  I.  are  of  very  simple  organization,  as  they 
have  neither  vessels  nor  nerves,  are  not  symmetrical, 
have  no  distinct  sexes,  have  no  visible  eggs,  and  ar* 
without  determined 
or  apparent  digestive 
cavities.  Their  chief 
organs  seem  to  be  in¬ 
ternal  spherical  cavi¬ 
ties,  frequently  con¬ 
taining  foreign  parti¬ 
cles  derived  from  the 
surrounding  water, 
and  supposed  to  serve 
as  food.  Some  of  them, 
instead  of  swimming 
freely,  like  most  of 
this  class,  are  found 
adhering  together  in 
masses,  sometimes  af¬ 
fecting  the  most  beau¬ 
tiful  forms  (Fig.  1386) ; 
others  have  either  ci¬ 
lia  or  changeable  pro¬ 
cesses,  as  they  are 
called  —  expansions  of  the  substance  of  the  body.  In 
most  cases,  the  substance  of  the  bodies  of  1.  consists  of 
a  glutinous,  homogeneous,  or  slightly  granular,  trans¬ 
parent  mass.  Red  specks,  resembling  eyes,  have  been 
observed  in  some  varieties;  and  by  many  zoologists 
they  are  so  considered,  while  others  deny  it,  on  account 
of  the  absence  of  any  nervous  system,  and  no  appear¬ 
ance  of  any  cornea  or  lens.  The  food  of  1.  consists  of 
decomposing  vegetable  and  animal  matter:  and  they 
frequently  devour  each  other.  They  are  the  prey  of 
other  aquatic  animals,  and  as  soon  as  they  accumulate 
In  large  quantities,  contribute  largely  to  the  nourish¬ 
ment  of  more  highly  organized  beings  which  are  useful 
to  man.  This  has  been  particularly  observed  in  cold 
climates,  where  vegetable  life  ceases  to  exist  in  the 
ocean.  1.  are  found  to  exist  in  these  latitudes  in  incon¬ 
ceivable  numbers,  and  form  the  principal  nourishment 
of  the  fishes  inhabiting  those  parts.  Their  mode  of 
propagation  is  very  remarkable.  It  consists  in  sponta¬ 
neous  division,  which  is  either  longitudinal  or  trans¬ 
verse;  in  gemmation,  the  buds  arising  from  the  posterior 
part  of  the  body ;  in  the  incysted  process,  cysts  form¬ 
ing,  which,  when  they  burst,  liberate  animalcules  which 
do  not  resemble  their  parent  in  form;  and  also  in  alter¬ 
nation  of  generations.  (See  Generations,  Alternation 
of.)  7.  frequently  occur  in  such  large  numbers  as  to 
color  large  tracts  of  water.  Some  of  these  impart  a 
blood-red  hue  to  the  water;  others  a  blue  color:  while 
others  tinge  the  surface  with  green.  They  can  resist  a 
temperature  of  24°  below  freezing-point,  and  a  degree 
of  heat  equal  to  260°.  —  See  Animalcule. 

Infuso'rial,  Infn'sory.  a.  Relating  or  pertaining 
to,  or  consisting  of,  or  containing,  infusoria. 

Infu'sory,  n. ;  pi.  Infusories.  An  infusorial  animal. 

In'ga,  n.  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  S.  American  trees,  belonging 
to  the  order  Fubac'ir,  sub-order  Mimoscse,  tribe  Acaicese 
They  have  pinnated  leaves,  and  in  many  cases  handsome 
flowers.  The  white  pulp  contained  in  the  pods  of  1. 
Peuillei  is  eaten  in  Peru,  as  is  that  of  I.  spectabdis  and 
others  in  Panama,  while  that  of  the  West  Indian  7.  vera 
is  purgative. 

In  gaie,  n.  (Pounding.)  The  orifice  through  wliicr* 
the  metal  is  poured  into  a  mould. 

In 'gathering,  n.  A  gathering  in;  act  or  occupation 
of  getting  in  the  crops  and  fruits  of  the  earth;  a  har¬ 
vesting. 

"  Thou  shalt  keep  the  feast  of  ingathering." — Exod.  xxlii.  16. 


Ingrel'able,  a.  [Lat.  ingelabilis.]  That  cannot  be  con¬ 
gealed. 

Ing;emanii,  ( in'gd-man ,)  Bernhard  Severin,  a  dis¬ 
tinguished  Danish  poet  and  novelist,  B.  in  the  island  of 
Falster.  1789.  Ilis  best  lyrical  production  is  the  epie 
poem  of  Valdemar  den  Store  og  Hans  Mdnd  (1824).  Of 
his  historical  novels,  written  in  imitation  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  and  which  were  exceedingly  popular  in  Denmark, 
the  two  best  are  Valdemar  Scier  (1826),  and  Erik  Men - 
ved's  Barndorn  (1828).  7.  wrote  also  numerous  trage¬ 
dies.  some  of  which  have  maintained  their  place  on  the 
national  stage.  His  collective  works  have  been  pub¬ 
lished  in  38  vols.  (1857,  Copenhagen).  D.  1862. 

Ingeni'inate.  v.  a.  [Lat.  ingemino.]  To  double;  to 
repeat ;  to  reiterate. 

— a.  Redoubled;  repeated. 

Iiijfemiiia'tion.  n.  Reduplication;  repetition;  it¬ 
eration. 

Ingen  der,  r.  a.  Same  as  Engender,  q.  v. 

InigenerabU'ity,  n.  Incapacity  of  being  produce* 

or  engendered. 

Iiigen  erahlp,  a.  [Lat.  in,  and  generabilis — gen er are, 
to  generate.]  Insusceptible  of  generation  or  production 

Ingen'erably,  adv.  In  an  ingenerable  manner. 

Ingren'erate,  v.  a.  [Lat.  ingenerare .]  To  generate  oj 
bring  into  internal  being. 

“  Noble  habits  ingenerated  In  the  soul,  as  religion,  obedience- 
gratitude."— Bale. 

— a.  Inwardly  generated;  innate;  inborn;  inbred;  aa> 
“  ingenerate  qualities  of  nature.”—  Bacon. 

Ingener  a'tion,  n.  Act  of  ingenerating  or  inwardly 
producing. 

Inge'nio,  n.  [Sp.l  In  Cuba,  Ac.,  the  name  given  to  a 
sugar-houBe,  or  mill  for  bruising  canes  and  boiling  the 
juice. 
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Ingenious.  {in-jen'yus,)  a.  [Fr.  ingtnieux ;  Lat.  t'n- 
geniosus,  from  ingenium —  in,  and  ge.no,  from  gigno ,  to 
beget,  to  bring  forth,  to  produce.]  Gifted  with  genius; 
of  good  natural  abilities ;  having  the  faculty  of  inven¬ 
tion; —  hence,  by  implication,  prompt  to  devise,  quick 
and  skilful  to  invent,  contrive,  or  combine ;  inventive; 
as,  an  ingenious  artisan.  —  Proceeding  from,  belonging 
to,  or  characterized  by  genius,  ingenuity,  or  inventive 
ability ;  of  curious  contrivance,  design,  structure,  or 
mechanism ;  as,  an  ingenious  model,  an  ingenious  method, 
an  ingenious  piece  of  work. — Witty;  characterized  by 
fitness  or  adaptability ;  well-imagined;  well-formed;  as, 
an  ingenious  question. 

Ingeii'iously,  adv.  With  ingenuity  or  readiness  of 
contrivance;  in  an  ingenious  manner;  characterized  by 
inventive  skill  or  adaptability. 

lugen'iousness,  n.  The  quality  of  being  ingenious 
or  prompt  in  invention;  ingeuuity;  curiousness  of  de¬ 
sign  or  mechanism. 

I iigpiiu'ity,  n.  [Fr.  inginuite ;  Lat.  ingenuitas,  from 
ingenuus.  See  Ingenious.]  Quality,  faculty,  or  power 
of  ready  skill  or  prompt  invention ;  skill  in  contrivance ; 
aptitude  to  conceive  ideas,  or  to  form  new  combinations 
of  ideas;  ingeniousness;  as,  the  ingenuity  characteristic 
of  modern  civilization. —  Curiousness  in  design  or  mech¬ 
anism  ;  effect  or  result  of  ingenious  ideas  or  combina¬ 
tions  of  ideas ;  as,  the  ingenuity  of  a  scheme,  plan,  or 
system. 

Ingenuous,  {in-jin' yu-us,)  a.  [Lat.  ingenuus  —  in,  and 
geno,  or  gigno.  See  Ingenious.]  Free-born ;  of  honorable, 
as  opposed  to  servile  extraction;  as,  “ ingenuous  liber¬ 
ties.”  {King  Charles  I.)  —  Generous;  noble;  magnani¬ 
mous;  becoming  honorable  birth  or  extraction;  as,  “an 
ingenuous  and  noble  ardour.”  {Milton.)  —  Becoming  an 
honorable  mind;  free  from  reserve,  dissimulation,  hy¬ 
pocrisy,  disguise,  equivocation,  or  want  of  candor :  open ; 
free-hearted ;  frank ;  cordial ;  as,  an  ingenuous  declara¬ 
tion. 

Ingen'iiously,  adv.  In  a  fair,  frank,  outspoken,  or 
ingenuous  manner-  candidly;  openly;  without  reserve, 
evasion,  or  equivocation. 

Ingen'uousness,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  ingen¬ 
uous,  frank,  fair,  or  outspoken ;  candor  ;  absence  of  dis¬ 
simulation,  deception,  or  reserve. 

Ing-er'minate,  v.  a.  To  cause  to  germinate  or  pro¬ 
duce,  as  seed. 

lng;'ersoll,  Charles  Jared,  an  American  statesman, 
lawyer,  and  author,  B.  in  Philadelphia,  1782.  was  the 
son  of  Jared  /.,  member  of  the  convention  which  framed 
the  U.  S.  Constitution.  Charles  Jared  1.  received  a  liberal 
education,  which  w-as  completed  by  European  travel. 
He  was  elected  to  Congress  in  1812,  and  in  1814  advo¬ 
cated,  in  a  powerful  speech,  the  principle  that  “free 
ships  make  free  goods.”  He  was  U.  S.  District  Attorney 
for  Pennsylvania  from  1815  until  1829,  and  from  1840  to 
1846  again  represented  his  district  in  Congress.  In  1847 
President  Polk  appointed  him  Minister  to  France,  but 
the  Senate  did  not  confirm  the  nomination.  I.  is  the 
author  of  numerous  works,  the  principal  of  which  are: 
Clnomara,  a  poem  (1800) ;  Edwy  and  Elgiva,  a  tragedy 
(1801) ;  Inchiquin,  the  Jesuit's  Letters  (1810) ;  Historical 
Sketch  of  the  Second  War  between  the  U.  States  of  Amer¬ 
ica  and  Qreat  Britain  (4  vols.  8vo.,  1845-52).  D.  1862. 

Ingersoll,  {ing’ghur-sol,)  a  town  of  Oxford  co.,  prov. 
of  Ontario,  19  m.  due  E.  of  London. 

Ing'ersoll,  in  Michigan,  a  township  of  Midland  coun¬ 
ty. 

Inges  ta,  n.  [Lat.  in,  and  gerere,  gestum,  t  >  bear  or 
carry.]  {Med  )  Whatever  is  taken  into  the  body  in  the 
form  of  aliment;  —  the  opposite  of  egesta,  or  those  sub¬ 
stances  expelled  from  the  system. 

Ingestion,  {-jist’yun,)  n.  [Lat.  ingestio.]  Act  of  taking 
or  casting  into  the  stomach;  as,  the  ingestion  of  food. 

Ingham,  {ing'am,)  in  Iowa,  a  post-township  of  Frank¬ 
lin  co. 

Ingham,  In  Michigan,  a  S.  central  Co. ;  area,  about 
560  sq.  m.  Livers.  Grand  River,  and  Red  Cedar  and 
Sycamore  creeks.  Surface,  generally  level ;  soil,  fertile. 
Min.  Coal  and  iron.  Lansing,  the  cap.  of  the  State, 
is  situated  in  the  N.W.  part  of  this  co.  Cap.  Mason. 
Pop.  (1894)  39,689. 

— A  township  of  Ingham  co. 

— Or  Ingham  Center,  a  village  of  Ingham  co. 

Ingirt',  v.  a.  To  engird;  to  encompass;  to  encircle;  to 
surround. 

—p.  a.  Same  as  Engirt,  q.  v. 

Ingle,  {ing'gl,)  n.  [Corn,  engel,  fire.]  A  fire ;  also,  a  fire¬ 
place  or  chimney-corner.  (Used  chiefly  in  Scotland.) 

“  Bis  wee  bit  ingle,  blinkin'  bonnily."  —  Burn*. 

Inglo'bate,  a.  [Lat.  prefix  in,  and  globus,  globe.]  In 
a  globular  or  spherical  form ; —  applied  to  the  circular 
gravitation  of  nebulous  matter. 

I nglo  rions,  a.  [Fr  mglorieux  ;  Lat.  inglorius.]  Not 
glorious ;  without  producing  or  imparting  honor,  glory, 
or  credit ;  not  bestowing  reputation,  fame,  or  celebrity; 
as,  an  inglorious  peace.  —  Disgraceful;  covering  with 
shame,  odium,  or  ignominy ;  as,  an  inglorious  panic 
caused  the  troops  to  retreat. 

Inglo'riously,  adv.  In  an  inglorious  or  ignominious 
manner;  disgracefully;  shamefully. 

Inglo'riotisness,  n.  Lack  of  glory;  state  of  being 
inglorious ;  absence  of  fame,  celebrity,  or  reputation. 

Ingluvies,  {-glu'vi-ee.z,)  n.  [Lat.l  (ZoSl.)  The  crop,  or 
dilatation  of  the  oesophagus,  in  which  the  food  is  accu¬ 
mulated  and  macerated,  but  not  digested.  It  is  largest 
in  the  Gallinaceous  birds,  and  pigeons,  but  exists  in 
certain  birds  of  prey;  also  in  the  flamingo,  and 
others. 

In'-going,  n.  A  going  in;  act  of  entrance,  opposed 
to  out-going. 


— a.  Entering  in,  as  into  a  house  or  occupation. 

Ingolstadt,  (in'gohstatt.)  [Anc.  Aurenlum,  the  golden 
city.]  A  town  and  fortress  of  Upper  Bavaria,  on  the 
Danube,  35  m.  S.W.  from  Ratisbon.  Its  fortifications, 
demolished  in  1820,  have  since  been  rebuilt  stronger 
than  they  were  before.  Its  university,  once  celebrated, 
was  removed  to  Munich  in  1826.  Manuf.  Woollen  and 
linen  cloths,  gunpowder,  playing-cards,  potash,  &c.  Pop. 
11,446. 

Ingorge,  i-gdrj',)  v.  a.  See  Engorge. 

In  got,  n.  [Fr.  lit i got  ;  A.S.  geotan  ;  D  gieten  ;  Ger.  gies- 
sen;  Sansk.  chut,  to  pour  out.  See  Gush  and  Jet.]  A 
mass  or  wedge  of  gold,  silver,  tin,  copper,  or  other  metal, 
cast  in  a  mould ;  also,  a  mass,  wedge,  or  bar  of  un¬ 
wrought  metal. — Anciently,  it  was  the  common  form 
and  manner  of  carrying  specie,  and  as  each  ingot  was 
of  a  definite  weight  and  consequent  value,  they  could 
either  be  used  in  exchange,  or  coined  by  the  rude  pro¬ 
cess  then  in  vogue  for  minting  money.  The  ingot  va¬ 
ried  in  value  according  to  the  nation  that  manufactured 
it ;  the  Chaldean  or  Babylotiic  ingot  of  silver  weighed 
7  lbs.  11  ozs.  14  dwts.  17  grs. 

Ingou  ville,  ( ang'oo-veel ,)  a  town  of  France,  dep.  Seine 
Inferieure,  about  half  a  mile  from  Havre,  of  which  it 
may  be  said  to  be  a  suburb.  Its  form  is  ampliitheatri- 
cal,  and  it  contains  many  fine  villas  belonging  to  the 
merchants  of  Havre.  Pop.  13,512. 

Ingraft',  v.a.  {In,  and  graft.  See  Graft  ]  To  insert 
as  a  scion  of  one  tree,  shrub,  or  plant,  into  an  incision 
made  into  another,  for  propagation ;  to  propagate  by  in¬ 
cision;  hence,  by  implication,  to  insert;  to  introduce; 
to  implant  something  foreign  into  that  which  is  native, 
for  the  purpose  of  propagation ;  as,  to  ingraft  a  cherry- 
tree.  —  To  exercise  the  operation  or  process  of  grafting. 

—  To  set  in,  or  fix  deeply,  firmly,  and  steadfastly. 

Ingraft'er,  n.  One  who  ingrafts. 

Ingraft'ing,  n.  {Arboriculture)  See  Grafting. 

Ingraft'ment,  n.  Act  of  ingrafting,  or  propagating 

by  incision.  —  The  scion,  sprig,  or  thing  ingrafted. 

I  n rail  a  in,  in  Illinois,  a  post-office  of  Clay  co. 

Ingraham,  in  Iowa,  a  township  of  Mills  co. 

Ingraham,  in  New  York,  a  post-office  of  Clinton  co. 

Ingrain',  a.  Dyed  in  the  grain  ;  thoroughly  worked 
in,  as  color. 

Ingrain  carpet,  a  double  or  two-ply  carpet. —  Triple 
ingrain  carpet,  a  three-ply  carpet. 

In'grain,  Engrain',  t>.  a.  To  work  into  the  grain 
or  natural  texture;  to  impregnate  thoroughly.  “Fields 
ingrained  with  blood.”  {Daniel.)  —  To  dyein  the  grain  or 
in  the  raw  material. 

In'grate,  Ingrate'ful,  a.  [Lat.  ingratus .]  Un¬ 
grateful;  unthankful;  unmindful  of  benefits  received; 
ns,  “  ingrate  forgetfulness.”  (Shaks.)  —  Unpleasing  to  the 
sense;  as,  “ ingrateful  food.”  —  {Milton.) 

In'grate,  n.  An  ungrateful,  thankless  person. 

Ingrate'fnlly,  adv.  Ungratefully;  thanklessly. 

Ingrate'Iii  1  n ess,  n.  Want  of  gratitude. 

Ingratiate,  {in-grd'shi-at,)  v.a.  [L.  Lat.  gratio,  gratia- 
tus,  to  thank ;  Lat.  in,  and  gratia,  favor,  grace.  See  Grace.] 
To  insinuate  one’s  self  into  the  favor  or  good  graces  of 
another;  to  commend  one’sself  into  another's  good-will, 
confidence,  or  kindness ;  to  bring  into  favor;  —  used  in 
a  reflexive  sense,  and  preceding  with  before  the  person 
whose  good  offices  are  sought. 

“  Politicians  who  would  rather  ingratiate  themselves  with  their 
sovereign  than  promote  bis  real  service." — Spectator. 

I  ngrat'i  t  u<le,  n.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  ingratitudo.]  Want  of 
gratitude  or  sensible  expression  of  good-will  and  kind¬ 
ness  for  benefits  or  favors  received ;  absence  of  appre¬ 
ciation  of  favors;  manifestation  of  lack  of  disposition 
to  return  or  respond  to  acts  of  kiudness  received;  un¬ 
thankfulness. 

Iilgre'dient,  n.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  ingrediens,  from  ingredior 

—  in,  and  gradior,  to  go,  to  step,  to  walk.  See  Grade.] 
That  which  enters  into  a  compound  body,  or  is  a  com¬ 
ponent  part  of  any  mixture,  or  body  consisting  of  dif¬ 
ferent  materials;  an  element;  a  constituent;  a  compo¬ 
nent. 

“  Parts,  knowledge,  and  experience,  are  excellent  ingredient s 
In  a  public  character.”  —  Rogers. 

Ingres,  Jean  Dominique-Auguste,  {dngr,)  a  French  his- 
to  .u  painter,  and,  in  the  opinion  of  the  French,  the 
n  »t  eminent  painter  of  our  time,  b.  at  Montauban, 
l.sl.  He  studied  under  David,  and  subsequently  went 
to  Rome.  Here  he  resided  for  fifteen  years,  after  which 
he  spent  four  years  in  Florence,  by  which  time  his  fame 
was  so  well  established  that  he  was  called  to  the  School 
of  Fine  Arts  in  Paris  as  the  successor  of  Denon,  and  suc¬ 
ceeded  Horace  Vernet,  in  1829,  as  Director  of  the  Acade¬ 
my  at  Rome.  1.  occupies  a  middle  place  between  the  clas¬ 
sical  and  romantic  schools,  and  is  chiefly  remarkable  for 
correct  design,  ideal  composition,  and  sober  paiDting.  His 
best  known  pictures  are  Jupiter  and  Thetis,  a  Woman 
in  the  Bath,  Ossian's  Sleep,  Raphael  and  the  Fornarina, 
The  Sistine  Chapel,  The  Vow  of  Louis  JCI1I.  (regarded 
by  many  as  his  chef  d’oeuvre).  The  Birth  of  Venus  Ana- 
dyomene,  Jesus  Disputing  with  the  Doctors,  Racine  in  his 
Court-Dress,  Jeanne  D' Arc  at  the  Coronation  of  Charles 
VII.,  Stratonice,  Portrait  of  Cherubini,  and  La  Source. 
At  the  Paris  Exhibition  of  1855  1.  had  a  whole  salon  to 
himself;  and  at  the  Great  English  Exhibition  at  Bromp- 
ton,  in  1862,  his  picture  La  Source,  painted  when  he 
was  eighty  years  old,  excited  more  interest  and  admira¬ 
tion  than  any  other  single  picture  in  that  rich  and  va¬ 
ried  collection.  1.  was  made  Grand  Officer  of  the  Legion 
of  Honor  in  1855,  and  was  raised  to  the  dignity  of  Sen¬ 
ator  in  1862.  D.  1867. 

In'gress,  n.  [Lat.  ingressus,  from  ingredior.]  Agoing 
or  entering  into;  entrance. —  Means  of  entrance  or  ac¬ 
cess;  power  of  entering;  as,  all  ingress  was  debarred. 

(Astron.)  The  moon’s  entrance  into  the  earth's 


shadow  in  eclipses;  and  the  sun’s  entrance  Into  a  sign, 
especially  Aries. 

Ingress,  Egress,  and  Regress.  (Law.)  Words  fre¬ 
quently  used  in  leases  to  express  the  right  cf  the  lesBes 
to  enter,  go  upon,  and  return  from  the  lands  in  question. 

Ingress',  t>.  n.  To  enter;  to  go  in  ;  to  have  access. 

lngression,  (- grish’un ,)  n.  [Lat.  ingressio.]  Act  of 
entering;  entrance. 

In'grians,  n.  pi.  A  tribe  in  the  Russian  government 
of  St.  Petersburg,  belonging  to  the  Karelian  branch 
of  the  Finns,  now  reduced  to  about  18,000,  in  about  ‘200 
small  and  wretched  villages. 

I  n  gross',  v.  a.  Same  as  Engross,  q.  v. 

Inguinal,  {ing-gwi'nal,)  a.  [Lat.  ingutn,  the  groin.] 
Pertaining  or  relating  to  the  g/oin  ;  —  a  surgical  term 
for  a  gland,  ligament,  and  vessel  in  that  neighborhood; 
and  also  for  a  kind  of  rupture  called  inguinal  hernia. 

In'gul,  a  river  of  Russia,  rises  in  the  govt,  of  Kherson, 
and,  after  a  course  of  170  m.,  joining  the  Bay  at  the 
town  of  Nikolaiev. 

Ingulf,  v.  a.  [Also  written  engulf .]  To  swallow  up 
in  a  vast  or  deep  gulf,  whirlpool,  or  abyss ;  to  overwhelm 
by  ingurgitating. 

“  The  river  .  .  in  gut  ft  their  whole  militia."  —  Philips. 

— To  cost  or  draw  into  a  gulf  or  deep  place. 

Ingulf  ment,  n.  State  of  being  ingulfed;  a  swallow 
ing  up  in  a  gulf,  abyss,  or  vortex. 

Ingur'gitate,  v.a.  [Fr.  ingurgiter  ;  Lut.  ingurgito.] 
To  ingulf;  to  swallow  up.  —  To  swallow  or  absorb  greed¬ 
ily,  or  in  large  quantity. 

Iniiab'it,  v.a.  [Lat.  inhabito  —  in,  and  habito,  to 
dwell  in  a  place,  from  habeo,  to  have.]  To  abide,  live, 
or  dwell  in  ;  to  occupy  and  hold  as  a  place  of  fixed  resi¬ 
dence  ;  as,  men  inhabit  cities. 

— v.  n.  To  dwell ;  to  live ;  to  abide. 

“  Learn  what  creatures  there  inhabit."  —  Milton. 

Inhab'itnble,  a.  [Lat.  inhabilabilis .]  Habitable; 

that  may  be  inhabited. 

Inhab'itance,  Inhabitancy,  n.  Condition  of 
being  an  inhabitant;  residence;  habitancy. 

Inhabitant,  n.  [Lat.  inhabitans .]  One  who  reside* 
permanently  in  a  place;  one  who  has  a  fixed  dwelling 
or  place  of  abode,  as  distinguished  from  a  casual  visitor 
or  temporary  sojourner. 

{Law.)  One  who  has  his  domicil,  or  an  actual  fixed 
residence,  in  a  place. 

Inliabita'tion,  n.  [hut.  inhabitatio.]  Act  of  inhab¬ 
iting;  state  of  being  inhabited.  —  Abode;  place  of  resi¬ 
dence;  dwelling. 

Inhab'itativencss,  n.  {Phren.)  An  organ  supposed 
to  indicate  the  desire  of  permanence  in  place  of  abode. 

Inhnb'iter,  n.  One  who  inhabits;  an  inhabitant;  a 

dweller. 

Inhabitress,  n.  A  female  inhabitant  oi  lesident.  (r.) 

Inhala  tion,  n.  [Lat.  inhalatio.]  Act  of  inhaling  or 
drawing  into.  —  That  which  is  inhaled. 

{Med.)  The  drawing  of  air,  gases,  or  vapors  Into  th* 
lungs.  Many  substances  are  medicinally  applied  in  this 
form,  by  means  of  an  inhaler,  an  instrument  so  con¬ 
trived  as  to  admit  of  the  inhalation  of  a  variety  of  va¬ 
pors  mixed  more  or  less  with  atmospheric  air.  The 
steam  of  hot  water,  the  vapor  of  tar,  of  ether,  of  chloro¬ 
form,  of  iodine,  chlorine,  Ac.,  may  be  thus  administered. 

Inhale',  v.  a.  [Lat.  inhalo  —  in,  and  halo,  to  breathe.] 
To  draw  into  the  lungs ;  to  inspire ;  ns,  to  inhale  air ;  — 
correlative  of  exhale,  q.  v. 

Inhal'ent,  a.  Employed  for  inhaling. 

Inhal'er,  n.  One  who,  or  that  which,  inhales.  — An 
apparatus  used  for  inhalation  of  any  vapor  or  volatile 
matter  for  medicinal  requirements.  —  A  respirator  for 
protecting  the  lungs  from  the  inhalation  of  damp  or 
mephitic  air. 

Inhambupe,  (een-yam-boo’pa,)  a  town  of  Brazil,  abt. 
90  m.  N.N.E.  of  Bahia. 

Inbance', v.a.  Same  as  Enhance,  q.  v. 

Inliarmon'lc.  Inbarmon'ical,  a.  {Mus.)  In¬ 
harmonious;  discordant;  dissonant;  unmusical. 

Inhnrmo'nious,  a.  Unmusical;  discordant;  want¬ 
ing  harmony. 

Inharnio'niously,  adv.  Without  harmony;  dis¬ 
cordantly. 

Inharmo'niousness, ».  Quality  of  being  inhar¬ 
monious. 

Inhar'mony,n.  Want  of  harmony;  discord,  (r.) 

Inhaunia,  (een-you'ma,)  a  village  of  Brazil,  about  8  m 
N.E.  of  Rio  Janeiro  :  pop.  2,000. 

Inhearse',  v.  a.  To  enclose  in  a  hearse,  coffin,  or  ft 
neral  monument. 

Inhere',  v.n.  [Lat.  inhseren — in.  and  lisereo,  to  hang  or 
hold  fast,  to  stick.]  To  exist  or  be  fixed  in  something 
else. 

Inher'ence,  Inher'ency,  n.  [Fr.  inherence,  from 
L.  Lat.  inhserentia,  from  Lat.  xnhterens.]  Existence  in 
something;  a  fixed  state  of  being  in  another  body  or 
substance. 

Inher'ent,  a.  [Fr  .inherent;  Lat.  inheerens.J  Existing 
in  something  else,  so  as  to  be  inseparable  from  it. — 
Naturally  pertaining  to;  innate;  inborn;  natural;  in¬ 
bred;  inwrought. 

Inher'ently,  adv.  By  inherence. 

Inher'it,  v.  a.  [Lat.  in,  and  hseres,  hseredis,  an  heir, 
Fr.  hiriter.]  To  take  by  descent  from  an  ancestor;  to 
receive  by  nature  from  a  progenitor. — To  enjoy  ;  to  take 
as  a  possession  by  gift. 

— v.  n.  To  take,  or  have  possession  of,  as  property. 

Inheritabirity,  n.  Quality  of  being  inheritable. 

Inher'itable,  a.  That  may  be  inherited  ;  transmissi¬ 
ble  or  descendible  from  the  ancestor  to  the  he‘r;  that 
may  be  transmitted  from  the  parent  to  the  child;  c* 
pablec  taking  by  inheritance,  or  of  receiving  I  y  descent 
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Inlier'itably,  adv.  By  inheritance. 

Inlier'itance,  n.  (Law.)  That  whicii  is  inlierited ; 
an  estate  derived  from  an  ancestor  by  an  heir  by  succes¬ 
sion  ;  the  estate  or  possession  which  may  descend  to  an 
heir ;  an  estate  given  or  possessed  by  donation  or  divine 
approbation.  —  The  reception  of  an  estate  by  hereditary 
right,  or  the  descent  by  which  an  estate  or  title  is  cast 
on  the  heir;  possession. 

Inher'itor,  n.  One  who  inherits  or  may  inherit. 

Inher'itrress, or  Inheritrix,  n.  An  heiress;  a  female 
who  inherits,  or  is  entitled  to  inherit  after  the  death  of 
an  ancestor. 

Inherse',  v.a.  Same  as  Inhf.arse,  q.  v. 

Inhesion,  n.  [Lat.  in/iassio.J  The  act  of  inhering; 
inherence. 

Inhib'it,  r.  a.  [Lat.  inhibeo,  inhibitus  —  in,  and  habeo , 
to  have,  to  hold.  See  Have.]  To  restrain;  to  hinder; 
to  check  or  repress. 

— To  forbid ;  to  prohibit ;  to  interdict. 

Inliibi'tion.  n.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  inhibitio.]  A  restraining. — 
Restraint;  embargo;  prohibition. 

Inhibitory,  a.  Prohibiting;  prohibitory. 

Inhive',  v.a.  To  put  into  a  hive;  to  hive. 

Inhoop',  v.a.  To  confine  in  an  enclosure. 

Inhos  pitable,  a.  Not  disposed  to  entertain  strangers 
gratuitously  ;  affording  no  conveniences,  subsistence,  or 
shelter  to  strangers. 

Inlios'pitableness,  n.  Quality  of  being  inhos¬ 
pitable. 

Inhos'pitably,  adv.  Unkindly  to  strangers;  not 
hospitably. 

In  hospitality,  n.  Want  of  hospitality  or  kindness 
to  strangers. 

■  nhti'nian,  a.  [Fr.  inhumain ;  Lat.  inhum  anus.]  Des¬ 
titute  of  the  kindness  and  tenderness  that  belongs  to  a 
human  being;  marked  with  cruelty;  cruel;  unfeeling; 
merciless;  savage;  barbarous. 

Inhuman'ity,  n.  [Lat.  inhumanitas.]  Cruelty  of 
disposition;  savageness  of  heart;  cruelty  in  act ;  bar¬ 
barity. 

Inhu  manly,  adr.  With  cruelty;  barbarously. 

Inhu'mate,  v.a.  [Fr.  inhumer.]  To  bury;  to  in¬ 
hume.  (r.) 

Inhuma  tion,  n.  [Fr.;  Lat.  inhumation]  Act  of  in¬ 
huming  or  jurying  in  the  earth;  interment;  sepulture. 

(Uhem.)  A  method  of  digesting  substances  by  burying 
the  vessel  containing  them  in  warm  earth. 

Inhume',  t>.  a.  [Lat.  inhumo  —  in,  and  humo,  to  inter, 
to  jury,  from  humus,  the  earth,  the  ground.]  To  inter ; 
to  deposit  in  the  earth ;  to  bury. 

In'ia.  n.  (Zool.)  One  of  the  few  Cetacea  which  inhabits 
fresh  water.  It  belongs  to  the  family  Delphinidse ;  is 
the  only  one  known  species  of  its  genus,  and  in  form 
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resembles  a  dolphin  with  a  long  and  slender  snout.  It 
is  found  in  the  upper  tributaries  of  the  Amazon,  and  is 
from  7  to  14  ft.  long.  It  is  pursued  for  the  sake  of  the 
oil  which  it  yields. 

Inimag'inable,  a.  Unimaginable. 

Inim'ical,  a.  [Lat.  inimicalis,  from  inimieus  —  in.  and 
amicus,  a  friend.]  Unfriendly ;  having  the  disposition 
or  temper  of  an  enemy;  hostile;  adverse;  hurtful;  re¬ 
pugnant. 

Inimicallty,  n.  State  of  being  inimical.  (R.) 

Inim'ically,  adv.  In  a  hostile  manner. 

Iniinitabillty,  n.  Quality  of  being  inimitable. 

Inim'itable,  a.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  inimitabilis .]  That  can¬ 
not  be  imitated  or  copied ;  surpassing  imitation. 

"  The  portal  shone  inimitable  oo  earth.”— Milton. 

Inimltableness,  n.  Inimitability. 

inim  itably,  adv.  In  a  manner  not  to  be  imitated  ; 
to  a  degree  beyond  imitation. 

In'inn,  n.  [Gr.]  (Anat.)  The  ridge  of  the  occiput. 

Iniq'ifitons,  a.  Characterized  by  iniquity;  wicked; 
unjust;  unrighteous;  criminal. 

fniq'nitously,  adv.  Injuriously;  unjustly;  wrong- 
fully. 

Iniquity.  n.  [Fr.  iniquiU;  Lat.  iniquitas,  from  in- 
iquus,  unequal  —  in,  and  sequus ,  equal,  q.  r. J  Injustice ; 
unrighteousn  ts ;  a  deviation  from  rectitude  ;  a  want  of 
uprightness  in  principle. 

— A  sin  or  crime  ;  wickedness ;  any  act  of  injustice. 

■  nirritabil'ity,  n.  [m,  priv.,  and  irritability.}  Good¬ 
nature;  placability. 

Inir'ritable,  a.  Not  irritable;  good-natured. 

tuir'ritative,  a.  Not  accompanied  with  excitement; 
mild. 

Ilt'is,  I  it  'n  is.  [Perhaps  from  Lat.  insula,  an  island.]  An 
Irish  word  signifying  island,  used  as  a  prefix  to  the  nanus 
of  some  islands  on  the  coast  of  Ireland,  and  of  several 
towns  situated  on  lakes  or  rivers  in  the  same  country ; 
as,  Inisfallen,  Innishnwen,  Ac.  (Also  written  Ennis.) 

•  ni'tial,  a.  [Fr.;  Lat.  initialis,  from  initium,  a  going 
in,  entrance ;  in,  and  eo,  Hum,  to  go.  See  Itinerant.] 
Beginning;  incipient.  —  Placed  at  the  beginning. 

— n.  The  first  letter  of  a  word  or  r  ime. 

(Law.)  Though  in  general  it  is  usual  and  regular  in 
all  legal  deeds  and  writings  for  a  party  to  write  his  full 


Christian  name  and  surname,  yet  in  many  cases,  es¬ 
pecially  in  documents  of  a  mercantile  nature,  signature 
by  initials  will  bind  equally  with  the  full  signature. 

Initially,  adv.  In  an  incipient  degree. 

1  ni  t  in  Ie,  v.  a.  [Lat.  initio,  initiatus .]  To  begin  upon  ; 
to  instruct  in  rudiments  or  principles  ;  to  instruct;  to 
acquaint  with.  —  To  introduce  into  any  society  or  sect 
by  instructing  the  candidates  in  its  principles  or  cere¬ 
monies;  to  introduce  into  a  new  state  or  society. 

— v.  n.  To  do  the  first  act ;  to  perform  the  first  rite. 

—a.  Begun;  commenced;  entered  upon;  now  first  ad¬ 
mitted,  introduced,  or  experienced. 

— n.  One  who  is  initiated. 

Initiation,  (in-ish-i-a'shon,)  n.  [Fr.;  Lat.  initiatio.] 
Act  or  process  of  initiating.  —  Act  or  method  of  intro¬ 
ducing  one  into  a  new  society,  by  instructing  him  in  its 
principles,  rules,  or  ceremonies ;  act  or  process  of  mak¬ 
ing  one  acquainted  with  rudiments  or  principles  before 
unknown ;  admission  by  application  of  ceremonies  or 
use  of  symbols;  as,  initiation  in  the  Order  of  Free¬ 
masons. 

Initiative,  (in-ish'i-a-tiv,)  a.  [Fr.]  Serving  to  initiate ; 
initiatory. 

— n.  In  introductory  or  inceptive  step  or  movement;  as, 
to  take  the  initiative  in  any  line  of  conduct  or  business. 

—  The  right  or  power  to  originate ;  —  used  in  relation  to 
legislative  enactments. 

Ini'tiatory ,  a.  Inceptive ;  introductory ;  preparatory ; 
as,  an  initiatory  measure.  —  Initiating ;  serving  to  in¬ 
itiate  ;  as,  an  initiatory  rite. 

Ini'tiatory,  n.  An  introductory  rite  or  ceremony. 

Inject',  v.a.  [Lat.  injicio,  injectus  —  in,  and  jacio,  to 
throw  or  cast  ]  To  throw,  cast,  or  put  in  or  into ;  as, 
to  inject  a  clyster.  —  To  cast  on ;  to  throw.  (R.) 

Injection,  (in-jek'shun,)  n.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  injectio.]  Act 
of  injecting,  or  of  throwing  or  casting  in  or  into. 

( Med.)  A  fluid  thrown  into  the  body,  either  through 
the  bowels,  bladder,  the  ear,  or  into  some  tumor  or 
abscess,  after  the  contents  have  been  discharged.  In¬ 
jections,  when  given  for  purgative  purposes,  are  made 
of  Glauber,  or  Epsom  salts,  dissolved  in  water,  to  which 
castor-oil  is  usually  added ;  or  they  may  be  made  by  add¬ 
ing  turpentine  or  assafoetida  to  warm  gruel,  and  throw¬ 
ing  it  up  the  bowels  by  means  of  an  apparatus  called  an 
enema  syringe.  The  old  name  for  I.  was  glyster,  or 
clyster ;  the  term  most  generally  used  now  for  such  an 
operation  is  lavement,  or  enema. 

1.  cock.  (Mach.)  The  stop-cock  in  the  ejection-pipe, 
for  shutting  off  the  supply  of  cold  water  used  for  the 
condensation  of  steam.  —  I.  pipe,  the  pipe  through 
which  the  injection  water  passes  to  the  condenser ;  in  a 
steam-vessel  the  injection-pipe  is  open  to  the  sea,  at  the 
bottom  of  the  vessel. 

Inj  ect'or,  n.  See  Section  II. 

Injel'ly,  v.  a.  To  lay  in  jelly;  or  place  as  if  in  jelly. 
(Rarely  used). 

Injoiii',  v.  a.  See  Enjoin. 

Injoin t',  v.  a.  To  joint ;  to  fasten  or  attach  together  as 
with  joints. 

Injudicial,  (-< iish'al ,)  a.  Not  according  to  legal 
forms,  (r.) 

InjudiciouH,  (-dish'us,)  a.  [Fr.  inpulicieux.]  Not  ju¬ 
dicious;  lacking  judgment ;  acting  without  wisdom  or 
judgment ;  as,  an  injudicious  adviser.  —  Opposed  to 
sound  judgment,  sense,  or  discretion ;  indiscreet ;  incon¬ 
siderate;  incautious;  unwise;  imprudent;  as,  an  inju¬ 
dicious  step. 

Injudi'cionsly,  adv.  In  an  unwise  or  ipjudicious 
manner. 

Injudi'ciousness,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  in¬ 
judicious,  unwise,  or  imprudent. 

Injunction,  (in-jungk’shon,)  n.  [Fr.;  Lat .injunctio 

—  in,  and  jungo,  to  join.  See  Enjoin.]  Act  of  enjoin¬ 
ing,  exhorting,  or  commanding.  —  Command;  order; 
mandate ;  precept. 

(Law.)  A  writ  which  issues  under  the  seal  of  a  court 
of  equity,  in  order  to  restrain  proceedings  in  other 
courts,  Ac.  Injunctions  are  usually  divided  into  com¬ 
mon  and  special,  the  former  being  granted  to  restrain 
proceedings  in  a  court  of  law;  the  latter  being  granted 
to  restrain  the  negotiation  of  notes  and  bills  of  ex¬ 
change,  the  sale  of  land,  the  sailing  of  a  ship,  transfer 
of  stock,  Ac.  In  fact,  the  variety  of  cases  is  endless  in 
which  a  court  of  equity  grants  relief  to  a  plaintiff,  in  re¬ 
straining  the  commission  or  the  continuance  of  some 
act  of  the  defendant. 

Injure,  r.a.  [Fr.  injurier  ;  Lat.  injurior,  from  injuria 

—  in,  and  jus,  juris,  right,  law,  justice.  See  Jurist.]  To 
act  towards  contrary  to  justice,  right,  or  equity;  to 
harm ;  to  wrong ;  to  hurt  or  wound,  as  the  person  ;  to 
impair  soundness  ;  to  damage  or  lessen  the  value  of ;  to 
slander,  tarnish,  deteriorate,  or  diminish  ;  to  annoy ;  to 
give  pain  to;  to  grieve;  to  hurt  or  weaken  ;  to  violate; 
to  make  worse;  as,  to  injure  one’s  person,  property, 
principles,  feelings,  reputation,  health,  Ac. 

I»j  urer,  n.  One  who  inflicts  a  wrong,  barm,  or  in¬ 
jury. 

Injn'rious,  a.  [Fr.  injurieux  ;  Lat.  injurius.]  Wrong¬ 
ful;  unjust;  hurtful,  pernicious,  or  prejudicial  to  the 
rights  or  interests  of  another;  as.  an  injurious  report. 

—  Hurtful  or  detrimental  to  one’s  health,  feelings, 
pocket,  or  reputation  ;  affecting  with  damage  or  loss; 
mischievous  ;  baneful ;  as,  injurious  effects.  —  Lessen¬ 
ing  or  tarnishing  credit  or  reputation;  detractory; 
calumnious;  as,  an  injurious  insinuation,  an  injurious 
appellation. 

Injuriously,  adv.  In  an  injurious  or  harmful  man¬ 
ner;  wrongfully;  mischievously;  hurtfully. 

Iiiju'riousness,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  injuri¬ 
ous;  harm ,  injury. 

'injury,  n.  [Fr.  injure;  Lat.  injuria.  See  Injum.] 


Any  wrong,  hurt,  or  damage  dono  to  a  man’s  person, 
rights,  reputation,  or  goods;  any  diminution  of  that 
which  is  good,  valuable,  or  advantageous;  detriment; 
damage;  loss;  injuriousness. 

(Law.)  Something  done  contrary  to  law,  to  the 
hurt  of  another  person  or  his  property.  According  to 
Blackstone,  injuries  or  private  wrongs  are  an  infringe¬ 
ment  or  privation  of  the  private  or  civil  rights  belong¬ 
ing  to  individuals  considered  as  individuals.  He  dis¬ 
tributes  the  several  modes  of  redress  of  private  wrongs 
into  three  special  species:  first,  that  which  is  obtained 
by  the  mere  act  of  the  parties  themselves,  as  reprisal, 
self-defence,  arbitration ;  secondly,  that  which  is  ef¬ 
fected  by  the  mere  act  and  operation  of  law,  as  retainer, 
remitter ;  and  thirdly,  that  which  arises  from  suit  oi 
action  in  courts,  which  consists  in  a  conjunction  of  the 
other  two,  the  act  of  the  parties  co-operating  with  the 
act  of  law;  the  act  of  the  parties  being  necessary  to  set 
the  law  in  motion,  and  the  process  of  the  law  being  in 
general  the  only  instrument  by  which  the  parties  are 
enabled  to  procure  a  certain  and  adequate  redress. 

I n  j  lis  t  ice,  n.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  injustitia  —  in,  and  justitia. 
See  Justice.]  That  which  is  contrary  to  equity,  right, 
or  justice;  iniquity  ;  wrong;  any  violation  of  another’s 
rights;  the  withholding  from  another  merited  praise, 
or  ascribing  to  him  unmerited  blame. 

Ink,  (ink,)  n.  [Du.  inkt ;  Fr.  encre.]  The  basis  of  writing- 
ink  is  gallotannate  of  iron.  It  is  generally  made  by 
mixing  gall-nuts,  sulphate  of  iron,  and  gum-arabic  in 
different  proportions.  The  following  receipt  gives  an 
excellent  ink,  black,  fluent,  and  permanent.  Digest 
three-quarters  of  a  pound  of  bruised  nut-galls  in  a  gallon 
of  cold  water,  then  add  six  ounces  of  sulphate  of  iron, 
and  an  equal  weight  of  gum-arabic,  and  four  or  five 
drops  of  creosote  as  an  antiseptic.  Let  the  mixture 
digest  for  three  or  four  weeks,  shaking  it  up  now  and 
then,  after  which  decant  the  clear  fluid.  Ink  long  ex¬ 
posed  to  moisture  and  to  the  atmosphere  turns  brown, 
through  becoming  converted  into  peroxide  of  iron.  The 
writing  of  documents  which  has  become  yellow  and 
pale  from  age,  may  be  restored  by  passing  over  it,  with 
a  une  brush,  a  solution  of  gall-nuts,  which,  unitingwith 
the  iron,  re-forms  a  black  gallotannate.  Ink-stain* 
submitted  to  the  action  of  an  alkaline  carbonate  during 
washing  become  converted  into  spots  of  yellow  peroxide, 
or  iron-moulds.  These  may  be  removed  by  dissolving 
the  iron  oxide  with  an  acid  that  will  not  attack  th* 
fibre  of  the  cloth,  such  as  oxalic  acid,  a  weak  solution 
of  hydrochloric  acid,  and  several  others.  Blue  ink 
is  now  frequently  used:  it  is  sometimes  made  from 
indigo,  and  sometimes  from  Prussiau  blue.  Bed  ink 
may  be  made  by  infusing  Brazil  wood,  cut  into  small 
pieces,  for  two  or  three  days  in  weak  vinegar.  The  in¬ 
fusion  may  then  be  boiled  with  the  wood  for  an  hour, 
and  afterwards  strained  and  thickened  slightly  with 
gum-arabic  and  sugar :  a  little  alum  improves  the  color. 
A  decoction  of  cochineal,  with  a  little  liquid  ammonia, 
forms  a  beautiful  red  ink,  but  the  color  is  not  perma¬ 
nent.  Indian  ink  consists  of  cakes  made  of  lamp-black 
and  size,  or  animal  glue.  The  Chinese,  however,  in 
manufacturing  this  ink,  do  not  use  animal  glue,  but 
vegetable  juices,  which  render  it  more  brilliant  and 
lasting.  When  Indian-ink  is  prepared  with  the  best 
lamp-black,  levigated  with  the  finest  gelatine,  or  solu¬ 
tion  of  glue,  it  forms  an  ink  of  good  color,  but  wants 
the  shining  fracture  and  permanency  of  Chinese  ink. 
Indian  ink  is  used  in  Europe  for  designs  in  black  and 
white,  in  which  it  possesses  the  advantage  of  being  able 
to  afford  gradations  of  tone  according  to  the  degree  of 
its  dilution  with  water.  Marking  inks  are  of  various 
kinds,  and  are  used  for  marking  linen.  They  generally 
consist  of  solutions  of  nitrate  of  silver.  In  some  cases 
the  fabric  to  be  marked  is  previously  moistened  with  an 
alkaline  solution.  By  this  means,  oxide  of  silver  is  pre¬ 
cipitated  upon,  and  combines  with  the  cloth  when  it  if 
written  upon,  so  as  scarcely  to  be  removed  by  a  re 
agent.  Sympathetic  inks  are  such  as  are  invisible  until 
heat  or  some  other  power  is  employed  to  develop  them. 
Hellot’s  sympathetic  ink  consists  of  chloride  of  cobalt 
The  letters  are  invisible  till  the  paper  on  which  they 
are  written  is  held  to  the  fire;  when  the  water  evapo¬ 
rates,  and  the  letters  appear  green.  Printing  ink  con¬ 
sists  essentially  of  a  mixture  of  lamp-black,  finely- 
divided  carbon,  and  oil.  The  qualifications  of  a  good 
printing  ink  are:  —  1.  that  it  should  distribute  freely 
and  easily,  and  work  sharp  and  clean  ;  2.  that  it  should 
not  have  too  much  tenacity  for  the  type,  but  should 
have  a  much  greater  affinity  for  the  paper,  and  so  come 
off  freel)  upon  it;  3.  it  ought  to  dry  almost  immediately 
on  the  paper,  but  not  dry  at  all  upon  the  type  or  rollers; 
this  is  particularly  necessary  in  newspaper  printing ;  4. 
it  should  be  able  to  withstand  all  the  effects  of  time  and 
chemical  re-agents,  and  should  never  change  color.  The 
quality  of  the  linseed.oil  employed,  and  even  the  char¬ 
acter  of  the  seed  from  which  the  oil  is  obtained,  requires 
great  attention.  In  making  printing-ink,  the  linseed 
oil  is  first  clarified  from  all  fatty  matters,  and  the  pure 
oil  is  boiled  at  a  carefully  regulated  temperature.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  boiling,  the  best  pale  yellow  soap  iB  added,  and 
the  required  driers  are  then  mixed  with  it.  The  best 
lamp-black  is  obtained  from  the  smoke  of  naphtha,  the 
combustion  of  which  has  been  regulated  with  care.  Thia 
black  is  ground  up  intimately  with  the  drying  oil,  which 
has  assumed  almost  the  character  of  a  varnish,  and  the 
ink  is  complete. 

Ink,  v.  a.  To  black,  daub,  or  stain  with  ink;  as,  to  ink 
types,  to  ink  one’s  fingers. 

Ink'-bas,  n.  A  bag  containing  a  fluid  like  ink,  in 
cuttle-fiauee. 

Ink'-blurred,  (-blurd,)  a.  Smudged,  blurred,  on 
stained  with  ink;  as,  an  ink-blurred  writing. 
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fnk'erman,  in  W.  Virginia,  a  post-office  of  Hardy  co. 

Inker  man  11,  (in'ker-mdn,)  a  village  of  Russia,  in  the 
8.  of  the  Crimea,  govt,  of  Taurida,  33  m.  from  Simfero¬ 
pol.  During  the  Crimean  war,  the  Russians,  nearly 
60,000  strong,  assailed  the  weakest  part  of  the  English 
position  facing  the  harbor  of  Balaklavaand  the  caverns 
of  Inkermann,  Nov.  5,  1854.  For  six  hours,  8,000  Brit¬ 
ish  troops  encountered  at  various  points,  and  resisted, 
the  assault  of  this  overwhelming  force.  The  French 
came  to  the  support  of  the  English,  and  the  Russians 
were  driven  back  with  great  slaughter.  The  English 
loss  amounted  to  3,000,  and  that  of  the  French  to  1,726 
men.  The  Russians  lost  abt.  12,000  in  killed  and  wounded. 

Ink'-fisti,  n.  (Zool.)  See  Skpiad-e. 

Inklioru.  n.  An  inkstand;  —  so  designated  from  its 
being  anciently  constructed  of  horn.  —  A  portable  case 
containing  the  necessary  appliances  for  writing. 

Ink'iness,  n.  State  or  condition  of  being  inky. 

Ink'ing’,  p.  a.  Covering  or  feeding  with  ink  ;  as,  inking 
type. 

Inking-roller.  ( Typog .)  A  roller  for  spreading  ink 
over  types,  wood-cut  blocks,  or  engraved  plates.  —  Ink- 
ing-trough,  or  table.  A  table  used  to  supply  a  roller 
with  the  requisite  quantity  of  ink. 

In'kle,  n.  Same  as  Incle,  q.  v. 

Inkling,  ( injldling ,)  n.  [Probably  from  A.  S.  ingan, 
to  go  iu,  to  enter,  with  the  dimin.  termination  ling. ] 
A  hint  or  whisper;  an  intimation. 

*•  Aboard  a  Corinthian  vessel  he  got  an  inkling  among  the 
ship’s  crew  of  a  conspiracy.”  —  L'  Estrange. 

Inknit,  (in-nit1,)  t>.  a.  To  knit  in 

Ink'staud,  n.  A  vessel  or  utensil  for  holding  ink  and 
implements  for  writing ;  — sometimes  applied  to  an  ink- 
horn  or  bottle. 

Ink'y,  a.  Containing,  consisting  of,  or  resembling  ink; 
having  the  properties  of  ink;  black  with  ink  ;  tarnished 
or  besmirched  with  ink ;  as,  inky  water,  inky  hands,  Ac. 

Inlace',  v.  a.  To  insert  in,  as  lace ;  to  ornament  with 
something  60  as  to  imitate  lacework. 

Inlaga'tion.  n.  [L.  Bat.  inlagatio.]  (Law.)  Restora¬ 
tion  to  the  protection  of  law. 

Inlaid',  pp.  of  Inlay,  q.  v. 

In  land,  a.  Situate  far  into  the  land,  that  is,  remote 
from  the  ocean ;  as,  an  inland  sea.  —  Pertaining  to  the 
interior  of  a  country;  internal;  —  opposed  to  coasting ; 
as,  inland  navigation.  —  Carried  on  within  the  limits  of 
a  country;  domestic; — in  this  sense  opposed  to  foreign; 
as,  inland  traffic. —  Peculiar  in  direct  application  to  a 
country;  drawn  and  made  negotiable  or  payable  in  the 
same  country ;  as,  an  inland  bill  of  exchang o, inland 
revenue,  Ac. 

— n.  The  interior  or  inner  part  of  a  country. 

••  They  .  .  .  shall  defend  our  inland  from  the  pilfering  borderers.” 

Shake. 

In'land,  in  Iowa,  a  township  of  Cedar  co. 

Inland,  in  Michigan ,  a  post-township  of  Benzie  co. 

Inland,  in  Ohio,  a  post-office  of  Summit  co. 

In'lander,  n.  A  dweller  in  the  interior  of  a  country, 
or  at  a  distance  from  the  sea. 

Inlard  ,  t>.  a.  See  Enlard. 

Inlay',  v.  a.  (imp.  and  pp.  inlaid.)  To  lay,  set,  or 
place  in;  —  hence,  to  diversify  cabinet  or  other  work  by 
laying  in  thin  slices  or  cubes  of  fine  wood,  ivory,  pearl, 
mosaic,  Ac.,  on  some  other  surface  of  wood  or  coarser 
material ;  to  adorn  with  marquetry. 

— n.  Pieces  of  rare  wood,  ivory,  mosaic,  Ac.,  inserted  into 
another  surface  for  adornment,  ornament,  Ac. ;  mar¬ 
quetry-work. 

Inlay'er,  n.  One  who  inlays,  or  works  in  marquetry. 

Inlay'ing,  n.  (Arts  and  Manuf.)  That  branch  of 
decorative  art,  applied  chiefly  to  the  manufacture  of 
ornamented  furniture,  desks,  work-boxes,  Ac.  It  is 
performed  by  cutting  grooves  in  the  surface  of  any 
material,  and  filling  up  the  hollows  thus  produced  with 
some  substance  of  a  different  kind  or  color,  so  that  a 
marked  contrast  may  be  obtained  between  the  ground¬ 
work  and  the  pattern  that  is  inserted  in  it.  Inlaying 
may  be  executed  in  any  kind  of  hard  wood,  metal,  tor¬ 
toise-shell,  ivory,  horn,  mother-of-pearl,  Ac.,  in  the  man¬ 
ner  described,  or  by  sawing  out  a  pattern  simultaneously 
in  two  veneers,  or  thin  layers  of  wood,  of  different  col¬ 
ors,  that  have  been  placed  together  for  the  purpose,  and 
are  afterwards  glued  to  the  surface  of  a  piece  of  wood 
of  inferior  quality,  the  pattern  that  is  cut  out  of  each 
veneer  fitting  exactly  in  the  space  that  is  left  in  the 
others  when  the  device  has  been  sawn  out  and  removed. 
This  method  resembles  mosaic-work  in  some  respects, 
but  differs  from  it  iu  this  essential  point,  that  the  ma¬ 
terials  are  not  fitted  together  in  such  small  pieces.  (See 
Mosaic-work.)  Damaskeening  is  a  species  of  inlaying 
in  metals,  in  which  the  natives  of  the  East  are  very 
skilful.  (See  Damaskeening.)  Two  kinds  of  inlaying, 
often  seen  jn  old  pieces  of  furniture,  called  “  Buhl-work” 
and  “  Reisner-work,”  took  their  names  respectively  from 
two  cabinet-makers  who  practic'd  the  art  in  Paris,  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  17th  century.  The  former  is  the 
insertion  of  slips  and  scroll-work  of  brass  into  a  ground¬ 
work  of  dark  or  clouded  wood,  and  the  latter,  the  inser¬ 
tion  of  a  pattern,  out  in  ebony,  into  tulip-wood,  or  any 
other  wood  of  a  light  color.  In  some  specimens  the 
effect  of  painting  is  produced  by  the  use  of  a  variety  of 
pieces  of  wood  of  different  colors.  Inlaying,  when  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  formation  of  flooring,  is  called  marquetry 
and  parquetry.  —  See  Marquetry,  Parquetry. 
Inleague,  (-leeg’,)  v.  a.  To  form  a  league  with;  to 
enter  into  alliance  with;  to  confederate;  to  unite;  to 
coalesce ;  to  combine. 

I  u  let,  n.  A  passage  or  place  of  ingress ;  an  entrance ; 
an  opening  into  an  inclosed  place;  way  of  access  or  ad¬ 
mission. 

“  Iw-orx  tod  window*,  inie.it  if  men  and  of  light.”  —  Wotton. 


— A  recess  in  the  shore  of  the  sea,  or  of  a  lake  or  great 
river ;  a  bay ;  a  creek;  a  channel  or  strait  between  two 
islands. 

“  Inlets  among  broken  lands  or  islands."  —  Ellis. 

— Anything  inlaid,  inserted,  or  let  in. 

Inlight'en,  v.  a.  Same  as  Enlighten,  q.  v. 

I  ■■  list  ',  v.  a.  See  Enlist,  the  more  correct  orthography. 

Inlock',  v.  a.  To  lock  in,  as  one  thing  within  another. 

In'ly,  a.  [A.  S.  inlic.]  Internal ;  secret ;  interior ;  as, 
“  the  inly  touch  of  love.”  —  Shaks. 

— adv.  Within;  in  the  heart;  secretly;  internally;  as,  to 
be  inly  angered. 

In'niacy,  n.  State  or  condition  of  being  a*i  inmate,  (r.) 

Ill'nian.  in  Tennessee,  a  post-village  of  Marion  co.,  on 
Nash.,  Chat.  A  St.  L.  R.  R.  Pop.  (1897)  600. 

Innian'tle,  v.  a.  To  envelope  or  shroud,  as  in  a  niau- 
tle.  (r.) 

In'mate,  n.  A  co-dweller  with  another  in  the  same 
house  or  habitation;  a  fellow-lodger;  a  lodger;  one 
who  lives  with  a  family ,  —  hence,  one  admitted  into  an 
hospital,  asylum,  prison,  Ac. 

— a.  Received  as  a  lodger  or  co-dweller,  (r.) 

In  mesh',  v.  a.  To  draw  within  meshes,  as  of  a  net. 

Iuniew',  v.  a.  To  inclose  or  immure,  as  in  a  mew  or 
cage  for  hawks.  (R.) 

I  n 'most,  a.  Deepest  or  farthest  within ;  remotest  from 
the  surface  or  external  part. 

”  You  must .  . .  pierce  the  inmost  bosom  of  the  earth." — Shake. 

Inn,  n.  [A.  S.  inn,  inne,  a  chamber,  an  inn,  a  house; 
Icel.  inni,  a  house,  from  win,  within.  See  Inn.]  A 
house  within  which  travellers  obtain  shelter,  lodging, 
and  entertainment,  for  payment;  an  hotel;  a  tavern;  a 
house  of  public  entertainment;  a  hostel ry. 

“  Shall  I  not  take  mine  ease  in  mine  inn  t  "—  Shake. 

Inns  of  Oourt,  in  England,  the  name  of  four  societies  or 
colleges  in  London  for  the  study  of  the  law,  entitling 
the  students,  when  duly  qualified,  to  be  culled  to  the 
bar.  These  are  of  the  Inner  Temple  and  Middle  Temple, 
the  ancient  habitation  of  the  Knights  Templars;  Lin¬ 
coln’s  Inn,  (originally  the  dwelling-house  of  Henry  Lacy, 
Earl  of  Lincoln);  and  Gray’s  Inn,  once  the  manor-house 
of  Lord  Gray,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  Besides  the 
four  Inns  of  Court,  there  are  eight  Inns  of  Chancery; 
three  of  them  belong  to  the  Inner  Temple,  namely, 
Clifford’s,  Clement’s,  and  Lyon’s  Inn;  one,  New  Inn,  to 
the  Middle  Temple;  two,  Furnival’s  Inn  and  Thavies’ 
Inn,  belonging  to  Lincoln's  Inn;  and  Barnard’s  Inn, 
belonging  to  Gray’s  Inn. 

Inn,  a  river  of  Europe,  rising  in  a  lake  at  the  foot  of  the 
Rhastian  Alps,  and  forming  the  romantic  valleys  called 
the  Upper  and  Lower  Engadiue.  It  traverses  the  Tyrol 
from  west  to  east,  and  falls  into  the  Danube  at  Passau. 
It  is  280  m.  in  length. 

Inn,  v.  a.  To  house;  to  put  under  shelter;  to  place 
under  cover. 

“  He  . .  .  gives  me  leave  to  (an  my  crop.”— Shaks. 

— To  provide  with  lodging  and  entertainment. 

Innate',  a.  [Lat.  innatus,  from  innascor —  in,  and  nas- 
cor,  natus,  to  be  born.  See  Native.]  Inborn;  native; 
natural.  —  Constitutionally  inherent  in  the  intellect,  as, 
distinct  from  the  effects  produced  by  experience. 

(Bot.)  Applied  to  anthers  attached  by  their  base  to 
the  very  apex  of  the  filament,  turning  neither  inward 
nor  outward. 

(Philos.)  I.  ideas  are  such  as  are  inborn,  and  belong  to 
the  mind  from  its  birth.  “  These,”  says  Descartes,  “  I 
have  called  innate  in  the  same  sense  in  which  we  say 
that  generosity  is  innate  in  some  families,  or  that  cer¬ 
tain  diseases  (as  the  gout  or  stone)  are  innate  in  others; 
not  that  the  children  of  those  families  labor  under  such 
diseases  in  their  mother’s  womb,  but  that  they  are  born 
with  a  certain  predisposition  or  faculty  of  contracting 
them.”  It  is  now  generally  agreed  among  philosophers, 
that  the  mind  is  originally  constituted  with  its  own 
fundamental  laws  of  thought,  which  will  inevitably 
cause  it  to  develop  only  to  certain  effects,  and  that  at 
the  same  time  a  certain  external  influence,  a  contact 
with  the  outward  world,  is  absolutely  necessary,  with¬ 
out  which  it  would  not  develop  at  all. 

Innate'ly,  adv.  Naturally;  inherently. 

lnnate'ness,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  innate. 

lnnav'ig'able,  a.  [Lat.  innavigabilis.  See  Navigate.] 
That  cannot  be  navigated;  impassable  by  ships  or  ves¬ 
sels  ;  offering  no  means  of  navigation ;  as,  an  innavi¬ 
gable  river. 

Innav'ig'ably,  adv.  In  a  condition  not  admitting  of 
navigation. 

In'ner,  a.  [Corapar.  of  in.]  Interior;  further  inward 
than  something  else;  internal;  — opposed  to  outer;  as, 
an  inner  apartment.  —  Having  relation  or  reference  to 
psychological  being  or  its  phenomena. 

44  This  . .  .  governs  the  inner  man,  the  nobler  part.”  —  Milton. 

— Obscure;  difficult  of  perception  or  comprehension. 

Innerleithen,  a  village  of  Scotland,  6  in.  from 
Peebles,  and  noted  for  its  saline  springs.  It  is  the 
“St.  Ronan’s  Well”  of  Sir  Walter  Scott. 

In'nermost,  a.  [ Inner  and  most.]  Farthest  inward ; 
most  remote  or  distant  from  the  external  part. 

In'  ner-|*OSt,  n.  (Ship-building.)  A  piece  brought  in 
at  the  fore-side  of  the  main-post;  and  generally  con¬ 
tinued  as  high  as  the  wing-transom,  to  seat  the  other 
transoms  upon. 

Innerva'tion,  n.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  prefix  in,  and 
nervus,  nerve.]  The  act  or  operation  of  strengthening 
the  nerves  ;  process  of  innerving. 

(Physiol.)  The  nervous  influence  necessary  for  the 
maintenance  of  life  and  the  functions  of  the  various 
organs;  —  an  influence  of  whose  character  and  source 
we  are  ignorant.  It  seems  to  resemble  the  galvanic  or 
electric  agencies. 


In n 'holder.  Inn  keeper,  n.  A  person  who  Kiqn 
an  inn  or  house  for  the  entertainment  of  traveller*;  a* 
hotel-keeper ;  a  taverner. 

Inn  ing,  n  [A.S.  innungj]  The  ingathering  or  harvest¬ 
ing  of  grain. 

( Sports.)  In  cricket,  the  name  given  to  the  turn  of  e 
player  to  go  in  with  his  bat  to  the  wicket. 

— pi.  Lands  wrested  or  recovered  from  the  sea. 

In'nis,  a  Celtic  word  signifying  island;  prefixed  to  tb* 
names  of  many  parishes,  towns,  and  islands  in  Ireland 

Inni.sbe'g’il,  or  Innisbig  gle,  an  island  of  Ireland, 
in  Achill  Sound,  co.  Mayo. 

Innis'beg’,  the  name  of  many  islands  on  the  coast  of 
Ireland. 

Innisboffin,  or  Bop'fin,  a  parish  of  Ireland,  on  an 
island  of  the  same  name,  in  Connaught,  co.  Mayo 
abt.  3  m.  N.N.W.of  Claggan  Point.  It  has  an  excellent 
harbor  on  the  S.  coast,  Innisboffin  is  also  the  name  of 
many  islands  in  the  cos.  of  Donegal  and  Longford. 

I  n  niscar'ra,  an  island  of  Ireland, on  the  coast  of  Ulster 

Inniscat'tery,  or  Scattery,  an  island  of  Ireland,  in 
the  sestuary  of  the  Shannon,  abt.  2m.  S.S.W.of  Kilrush, 
co.  Clare;  area,  abt.  100  acres. 

Innisial'len,  an  island  of  Ireland,  co.  Kerry,  in  the 
Lower  Lake  of  Killarney. 

Innissherk'in,  or  Shirkin,  an  island  of  Ireland,  at 
the  entrance  of  Baltimore  Bay,  co.  Cork,  in  Munster; 
pop.  1,026. 

Innistnrk',  an  island  of  Ireland,  in  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  off  the  coast  of  co.  Mayo ;  pop.  500. 

Inni'tency,  n.  [Lat.  prefix  in,  and  niti,  to  lean.]  A 
pressure  or  leaning  towards,  (r.) 

Inn'keeper,  n.  See  Innholder. 

In'nocence,  In'iiocency,  n.  [Fr.  innocence;  Lat 
innocentia.]  Harmlessness;  freedom  from  any  quality 
that  can  injure;  innoxiousness.  —  Freedom  from  crime 
sin,  or  guilt ;  untainted  purity  of  heart  and  life;  unim¬ 
paired  integrity  ;  moral  blamelessness. 

"  Man’s  best  companions,  innocence  and  health."  — Goldsmith. 

— Simplicity  of  mind ;  deficiency  of  intellectual  power 
verdancy ;  ignorance. 

“We  laugh  ...  at  the  innocence  of  children.” —  Temple. 

—Freedom  from  the  guilt  of  a  particular  sin  or  crime  ;  a* 
he  proved  his  innocence. 

(Bot.)  See  Hedgotis. 

In'nocent,  a.  [Fr.;  Lat.  innocens  —  in,  and  noctns, 
from  nor.eo,  to  harm,  hurt,  or  injure.]  Harmless;  in¬ 
offensive  ;  innoxious  ;  free  from  deleterious  or  injurious 
qualities;  as.  an  innocent  remedy.  —  Free  from  guilt; 
not  having  violated  any  law  or  committed  any  wrong; 
untainted  with  sin  ;  pure;  upright;  blameless;  spotless; 
as,  an  innocent  child. —  Lawful;  proper;  permitted;  as, 
an  innocent  amusement.  —  Free  from  the  guilt  of  a 
particular  crime,  sin,  or  evil-doing;  as,  he  is  innocent 
of  the  charge  brought  against  him.  —  Not  contraband ; 
sufferable ;  not  liable  to  seizure  or  forfeiture ;  as,  innocent 
goods. 

— n.  An  innocent  person ;  one  free  from  guilt  or  reproach 
—  One  who  is  ignorant;  —  hence, an  idiot ;  a  natural;  ao 
imbecile;  a  simpleton. 

“ Innocents  are  excluded  by  natural  defects."  —  Hooker. 

Innocent  I.,  (-St.,)  (in'no-sent,)  Pope,  was  a  native  o* 
Albano,  and  succeeded  Anastasius  I.  in  402.  He  endeav¬ 
ored  to  obtain  terms  of  peace  with  Alaric,  407,  but  was 
unsuccessful,  and  during  the  following  year  Rome  was 
taken  and  pillaged.  D.  417. 

Innoceni’  II.,  a  Roman  of  noble  birth,  elected,  in  1130,  by 
a  part  of  the  cardinals,  whilst  others  chose  Peter  of  Leon, 
who  took  the  name  of  Anacletus.  The  party  of  the 
latter  being  the  strongest  at  Rome,  1.  retired  to  France, 
where  he  remained  two  years.  This  contest  for  the 
papal  chair  continued  until  the  death  of  Anacletus,  in 
1138,  although  the  mo-narchs  of  England,  France,  and 
Germany  espoused  the  cause  of  I.  In  1139  1.  was  taken 
prisoner  by  Roger,  king  of  Sicily,  who  had  been  the 
chief  supporter  of  the  rival  Pope.  He  was  released  on 
recognizing  Roger’s  title  as  King  of  Sicily.  The  same 
year,  Arnold  of  Brescia  began  preaching  at  Rome,  and 
was  banished.  D.  1143. 

Innocent  III ,  (Lothario  Conti,)  one  of  the  most  eminent 
of  the  Roman  pontiffs,  b.  at  Anagni,  1161.  He  succeeded 
Celestine  III.  in  1198;  and  being  endowed  by  nature 
with  all  the  talents  of  a  ruler,  possessed  of  great  erudi¬ 
tion,  and  favored  by  circumstances,  he  was  better  quali¬ 
fied  than  any  of  his  predecessors  to  extend  the  papal 
power.  His  first  care  was  to  recover  and  secure  such 
portion  of  the  domains  of  the  Holy  See  as  were  in  the 
hands  of  usurpers.  He  applied  himself  earnestly  to  the 
improvement  of  the  administration  of  justice  in  hi» 
estates,  and  with  his  high  notions,  derived  from  Hilde 
brand,  of  papal  supremacy,  he  expected  that  all  great 
questions,  civil  and  ecclesiastical,  should  be  decided  by 
himself,  lie  sought  to  unite  the  Christian  princes  in  a 
crusade  for  the  recovery  of  Palestine,  and  shortly  after¬ 
wards  promoted  the  crusade  against  the  AlbigeDses.  H» 
had  put  France  under  an  interdict,  because  Philip  Au¬ 
gustus  divorced  his  queen,  Ingeburga ;  and  when  John 
king  of  England,  refused  to  confirm  the  election  of 
Stephen  Langton,  as  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  I.  laid 
the  kingdom  under  a  ban  also,  and,  in  1212,  formally 
deposed  John,  and  instigated  the  king  of  France  to 
attack  England.  John  was  finally  obliged  to  submit, 
resigned  his  territories  to  Rome,  and  received  them,  as 
a  papal  fief,  from  I.  Iu  1210  the  Pope  excommunicated) 
the  Emperor  Otho  IV.,  who  owed  to  him  his  elevation. 
/.  abolished  the  Roman  senate  and  consulate,  and  thus* 
made  himself  absolute  in  his  estates,  which  now  ex¬ 
tended  from  the  Adriatic  to  the  Mediterranean.  Almost 
all  Christendom  was  now  subject  to  the  Pope;  twe 
crusades  were  undertaken  at  tieorder.and  his  iuflneuc« 
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extended  even  to  Constantinople.  I.  enforced  purity  of 
lucrals  is  the  clergy,  and  was  himself  irreproachable  in 
private  life.  In  1215  he  convoked  the  fourth  general 
council  of  the  Lateran,  q.  v.  D.  1216. 

In'.nocent  IV.,  (Sinibaldi  dt  Pieschi,)  was  a  Genoese,  and 
became  chancellor  of  the  Homan  Church.  Gregory  IX. 
created  him  a  cardinal  in  1227.  He  succeeded  Celestine 
IV.  in  1243,  at  which  time  the  court  of  Home  was  en¬ 
gaged  in  a  contest  with  the  emperor  Frederick  II.  In¬ 
nocent  was  obliged  to  retire  to  France,  where  he  held  the 
i  council  of  Lyons,  in  which  Frederick  was  excommu¬ 
nicated.  lie  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  who  gave  red 
hats  to  the  cardinals.  D.  at  Maples,  1254. 

Innocent  V.,  a  Dominican,  became  archbishop  of  Lyons, 
cardinal, and  succeeded  Gregory  X.  in  1276,  but  d.  five 
months  aftei  his  election.  Some  religious  pieces  of  his 
have  been  pi  inted. 

Innocent  VI.,  cardinal-bishop  of  Ostia,  succeeded  Clement 
VI.  in  1352.  He  was  a  mau  of  great  learning  and  liber¬ 
ality,  and  some  of  his  letters  are  extant.  D.  at  Avignon, 
1362. 

Innocent  VII.,  b.  at  Abruzzo,  1336,  was  elected  pope  in 
1404,  but  not  without  great  opposition.  D.  1406. 

Innocent  VIII.,  a  noble  Genoese,  of  Greek  extraction,  b. 
1431,  obtained  the  tiara,  in  succession  to  Sixtus  IV.,  in 
1484.  He  endeavored  to  organize  another  crusade,  but 
without  success.  I).  1492. 

Innocent  IX.,  b.  at  Bologna,  1519,  ascended  the  papal 
throne  on  the  death  of  Gregory  XIV.,  in  1591,  but  died 
two  months  afterwards.  D.  1591. 

Innocent  X.,  ( J .  Baptist  Pamphilius ,)  a  Roman,  succeeded 
Urban  VIII.  in  1644,  at  the  age  of  73.  He  condemned 
the  doctrines  of  Jansenius,  and  prosecuted  the  Barber- 
ini  family  with  great  violence.  D.  1655. 

Innocent  XI.,  ( Benedetto  Odesculchi,)  b.  1611,  was  the  son 
of  a  banker  at  Como,  in  the  Milanese.  In  his  youth  he 
served  as  a  soldier  in  Germany  and  Poland,  quitted  the 
camp  to  take  orders,  and  rose  through  the  intermediate 
dignities  to  the  pontificate  in  1676,  on  the  death  of  Cle¬ 
ment  X.  He  was  eminent  for  his  probity  and  austerity, 
declaring  himself  against  nepotism,  restraining  luxury 
and  excess,  and  even  prohibiting  women  from  learning 
music.  He  also  resolved  to  put  an  end  to  the  mischiefs 
which  had  grown  out  of  a  prescriptive  claim  of  the  for¬ 
eign  ambassadors  at  Rome  to  a  right  of  asylum.  This 
led  to  a  long  quarrel  with  France,  as  Innocent  would 
not  yield  to  menaces,  or  make  any  exception  to  his  rule 
not  to  receive  an  ambassador  who  would  not  renounce 
such  claim.  The  sect  of  the  Quietists  arose  at  Rome 
under  this  pontificate,  headed  by  the  Spanish  priest 
Moliuos,  against  whose  person  and  doctrines  the  Inqui¬ 
sition  published  a  decree.  Innocent  D.  1689. 

Innocent  XII.,  ( Antonio  Pignatelli ,)  a  noble  Neapolitan, 
succeeded  Alexander  YIIL  in  1691.  He  abolished  the 
extraordinary  distinctions  paid  to  the  nephews  of  popes, 
and  condemned  the  Maxims  of  the  Saints,  written  by 
Fenelon.  D.  1700. 

Innocent  XIII.,  ( Michael  Angelo  Conti,)  a  Roman,  and  the 
eighth  pope  of  his  family,  b.  1655,  succeeded  Clement  XL 
in  1721.  He  is  said  to  have  d.  of  chagrin  for  having  been 
persuaded  to  bestow  a  cardinal’s  hat  on  Dubois,  ( q .  v.) 
D.  1726. 

Innocents’  Day,  n.  (Eccl.)  One  of  the  Christmas 
festivals,  held  in  the  Western  Church  on  December  28, 
and  in  the  Eastern  on  the  29th,  under  a  title  similar  to 
that  of  the  Latin  festival.  It  is  intended  to  commem¬ 
orate  the  massacre  of  the  children  “  from  two  years  old 
and  upward”  at  Bethlehem.  These  children  are  refer¬ 
red  to  as  martyrs  by  St.  Cyprian,  and  still  more  explic¬ 
itly  by  St.  Augustine;  and  it  is  to  them  that  the  ex¬ 
quisite  hymn  of  Prudentius,  Salvete  Flores  Martyrum, 
is  addressed.  The  concurrence  of  the  East  and  West 
in  celebrating  the  festival  is  an  evidence  of  its  an¬ 
tiquity. 

Innocently,  adv.  In  an  innocent  manner;  harm¬ 
lessly;  innocuously. 

Innocu  ity,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  innocuous; 
inuocuousness. 

Innoc  uous,  a.  [Lat.  innocuus — in,  and  nocco,  to 

I  harm,  to  hurt.J  Harmless;  safe;  producing  no  injuri¬ 
ous  effects;  innocent. 

Innoc  uously,  ado.  With  harmful  or  mischievous 
effects. 

Innoc  uousness,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  in¬ 
nocuous;  inuocuity. 

Iiinoin'inable,  a.  [Lat.  innominabilis .]  That  may 
not  be  named,  (r.) 

Innoinina'tuui,  (Os,)  n.  [Lat.  in,  priv.,  nomen,  a 
name;  os,  a  bone;  —  t.  e.  the  nameless  bone. J  ( Anal .) 
A  term  applied  to  one-half  of  the  pelvis,  a  bone  which  in 
youth  consists  of  three  distinct  parts,— the  os  ilium,  or 
haunch  bone;  os  ischium,  or  hip  bone;  and  the  os  pubis, 
or  share  bone.  —  Arteria  Innominata  is  the  name  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  first  vessel  given  off  from  the  arch  of  the 
aorta ,  which  immediately  divides  into  the  right  subcla¬ 
vian  and  right  carotid,  those  vessels  on  the  left  side  ris¬ 
ing  from  the  aorta  in  separate  arteries. 

In'novate,  v.  a.  [Lat.  innovo,  innovatus —  in,  and 
novo,  to  make  new.  See  New.]  To  change  or  alter  by 
presenting  something  new.  —  To  bciug  in  or  introduce 
as  a  Eovelty  or  something  new. 

_ v.  n.  To  introduce  novelties ;  to  effect  change  or  alter- 

(ation  in  established  things  ;  —  with  on. 

Innova  tion,  n.  [Fr.;  L.  Lat.  mnovatio.]  Act  of  in¬ 
novating,  or  of  introducing  alteration.  —  Change  made 
by  the  introduction  of  something  new;  change  in  estab¬ 
lished  laws,  customs,  rites,  or  practices. 

I  —pi.  ( Bot .)  New  shoots  or  new  growths ;  —  more  espe¬ 
cially  applied  to  the  shoots  of  mosses, 
(nuova'tionist,  n.  A  favorer  or  upholder  of  inno¬ 
vation. 


In'iiovative,  a.  Presenting,  or  characterized  by  in¬ 
novations.  (r.) 

In  nov  ator,  n.  [Fr.  innovuteur.]  One  who  urges  or 
effects  innovations;  as,  “ innovators  of  divine  worship.” 

South. 

Innoxious,  (-nok'shus,)  a.  [Lat.  in,  and  noxius  — 
noceo,  to  harm,  to  hurt.  See  Noxious.]  Harmless ;  free 
from  pernicious  or  mischievous  qualities;  innocent  in 
effects.  —  F'ree  from  crime  or  sin;  pure;  guileless;  in¬ 
nocent. 

“  The  good  man  walk'd  innoxious  through  his  age."  —  Pope. 

Innox'ionsly,  adv.  Harmlessly;  without  causing 
mischief ;  without  harm  suffered. 

In  noxiousness,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  in¬ 
nocuous  ;  harmlessness. 

Inns'priick,  Innsbruck,  a  town  of  Austria,  cap.  of 
the  Tyrol,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Sill  and  Inn.  Manuf. 
Woollens,  silks,  cottons,  gloves,  glass,  Ac. 

Innuendo;  pi.  Innuen'does.  [Lat.,  from  innuo  — 
in,  and  nuo,  to  nod  with  the  head.]  Literally,  a  hint 
given  by  a  nod  or  by  nodding  to ;  hence,  an  oblique  or 
covert  hint;  a  remote  or  guarded  intimation,  or  refer¬ 
ence  to  a  person  or  thing  not  mentioned  by  uame ;  an 
indirect  insinuation.  (Sometimes  written  inuendo.) 

(Law.)  In  the  old  Latin  forms  of  pleadings  this  term 
was  used  as  a  word  of  reference,  when,  in  relating  the 
words  of  another  party,  it  was  necessary  to  describe 
more  particularly  the  person  or  thing  meant  by  that 
party ;  as,  for  instance,  in  a  declaration  in  an  action  for 
slander,  which  is  the  most  ordinary  modern  case  of  the 
employment  of  the  innuendo,  the  plaintiff  avers  that  the 
defendant  said  that  he,  innuendo  (meaning  the  plaintiff), 
was  a  thief,  Ac. 

Inuuinerabil'ity,  n.  [Lat.  innurnerabilitas.]  State 
of  being  innumerable. 

Innu'merable,  a.  [Lat.  innumerabilis.  See  Num¬ 
ber.]  Not  to  be  counted;  countless;  numberless ;  that 
cannot  be  counted  or  enumerated  for  multitude.  —  Very 
numerous;  unnumbered. 

Innu'merableness,  n.  State  or  condition  of  being 
innumerable;  innumerability. 

Innn'inerably,  adv.  Without  number. 

Innutrition,  (- nw-trish’on ,)  n.  [See  Nutrition.] 
Want  of  nutritive  aliment ;  failure  of  nourishment. 

In  nutritious,  (- nu-trish'us ,)  a.  Lacking  the  prop¬ 
erties  of  nutrition ;  inuutritive. 

Innu'tritive,  a.  Innutritious ;  wanting  in  nutritive 
power. 

I'uo,  (Myth.,)  a  daughter  of  Cadmus  and  Hermione.  She 
married  Athamas,  king  of  Thebes,  after  he  had  divorced 
Nephele,  by  whom  he  had  two  children,  Phryxus  and 
Uelle.  Ino  became  mother  of  Melicertes  and  Learchus, 
and  soon  conceived  an  implacable  hatred  against  the 
children  of  Nephele,  because  they  were  to  ascend  the 
throne  in  prelerence  to  her  own.  Phryxus  and  Helle 
were  informed  of  her  machinations,  and  escaped  to  Col¬ 
chis  on  a  golden  ram,  (see  Phryxus.)  Juno,  jealous  of 
Ino’s  prosperity,  sent  Tisiphone  to  the  palace  of  Atha¬ 
mas,  and  caused  such  disturbance  therein  that  Athamas, 
taking  Ino  to  be  a  lioness,  and  her  children  whelps, 
pursued  her,  and  dashed  her  son  Learchus  against  a  wall. 
Ino  escaped  his  fury,  but  threw  herself  trom  a  high 
rock  into  the  sea,  with  Melicertes  in  her  arms.  The 
gods  had  compassion  on  her,  and  Neptune  made  her  a 
sea-deity,  afterwards  called  Leucothoe.  Melicertes  also 
became  a  sea-god,  known  by  the  name  of  Palajmon. 

Inobserv'able,  a.  [Lat.  inobservabilis.]  That  can¬ 
not  be  observed. 

Inobserv'ance, ».  [Lat.  inobservantia .]  Non-observ¬ 
ance;  neglect  of  observing;  inattention;  disobedience. 

Inobserv'ant,  a.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  inobservans.]  Heedless; 
not  paying  attention  or  taking  notice. 

Inobserva'tion,  n.  [Fr.]  Want  of  observation; 
neglect  of  attention. 

Inobtru'sive,  a.  Unobtrusive. 

Inobtru'sively,  adv.  Unobtrusively. 

Inobtru'siveness,  n.  Unobtrusiveness. 

Inocar'pns,  n.  (Bot.)  See  Tutmelaceas. 

Inoccupation,  n.  [Fr.]  Want  or  absence  of  occu¬ 
pation. 

Inoc'ulable,  a.  [Lat.  inoculare .]  That  may  be  in¬ 
oculated.  —  Having  the  quality  of  communicating  dis¬ 
ease  by  inoculation. 

Inoc'ular,  a.  (Zool.)  Lodged  in  the  corner  of  the 
eye;  —  used  with  reference  to  the  antennas  of  some  in¬ 
sects. 

Inoc'ulate,  v.  a.  [Lat.  inoculo,  inoculatus  —  in,  and 
oculus,  the  eye.  See  Ocular.]  (Mart.)  To  insert,  as  an 
eye  or  bud  of  one  plant  into  another  plant,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  propagation  on  the  new  stock ;  to  ingraft ;  to 
bud.  —  To  insert  an  alien  bud  into ;  as,  to  inoculate  a  tree. 

(Med.)  To  communicate  disease,  as  the  small-pox,  by 
the  introduction  of  a  virus  into  the  body. 

— v.  n.  To  propagate  by  budding.  —  To  practise  inocula¬ 
tion  by  infectious  matter. 

Inoculation,  (-ok-u-la'shun,)  n.  Act  or  practice  of 
inoculating,  or  of  inserting  buds  of  one  plant  under  the 
bark  of  another  for  propagation. 

(Med.)  The  operation  of  inserting  under  the  cuticle 
any  lymph,  virus,  or  fluid,  with  the  object  of  inducing  a 
disease  which  shall  be  milder  than  that  form  of  it 
taken  naturally  by  infection.  The  term  was  first  pro¬ 
fessionally  employed  for  the  propagation  of  small-;  ox, 
and  though  among  uninformed  persons  it  is  confused 
with  vaccination,  the  term  is  strictly  confined  to  in¬ 
serting  the  virus  of  small-pox  into  a  healthy  body,  an 
operation  now  rendered  illegal,  and  which,  in  most  of 
the  European  states,  is  punishable  as  a  misdemeanor. 
See  Vaccination. 

Inoc'ulator,  n.  One  who  inoculates;  a  propagator 
of  plants  or  diseases  by  the  process  of  inoculation. 


Ino'dorous,  a.  [Lat.  molorus.  See  Odor.]  Waning 
odor  or  scent;  having  no  smell ;  as,  inodorous  herbs. 

Ino'dorousness,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  in¬ 
odorous  ;  Absence  of  scent  or  s-mell. 

Inoflen'si ve,  a.  [Fr.  inoffensif.]  Not  offensive;  giv¬ 
ing  no  offence,  uneasiness,  or  provocation  ;  unoffending ; 
as,  an  inoffensive  person,  an  inoffensive  remark,  an  in¬ 
offensive  practice.  —  Harmless ;  causing  no  disturbance, 
injury,  or  mischief;  as,  inoffensive  play. 

Inolfeil'sively,  adv.  Without  harm;  in  a  manne. 
to  avoid  offence. 

Iiioffen'siveness,  n.  Harmlessness;  state  or  quality 

of  absence  of  offence,  either  to  the  mind  or  senses. 

Inofficial,  (-of -fish1  at,)  a.  Not  official;  not  promul¬ 
gated  by  the  proper  authority;  not  done  in  an  official 
character;  not  invested  with  the  customary  forms  of 
authority,  or  of  official  routine ;  as,  an  inofficial  docu¬ 
ment,  an  inofficial  visit. 

Inoffi'cially,  adv.  Wanting  the  customary  forms; 
divested  of  the  character  of  authority. 

Inofficious,  (-offish' us.)  a.  [Lat.  inofficiosus.j  Not 
civil,  attentive,  or  accommodating. 

Inoffi'ciously,  adv.  Not  officiously  or  authorita¬ 
tively. 

In'olite,  n.  (Min.)  Calc  sinter,  a  calcareous  deposit 
from  rivers  or  springs ;  a  variety  of  calcite  or  carbon¬ 
ate  of  lime,  q.  v. 

Inop'erative,  a.  Not  operative;  deprived  or  desti¬ 
tute  of  effect;  inactive;  producing  no  tangible  results; 
infutile ;  as,  inoperative  remedies. 

Inoper'cular,  a.  [Lat.  in,  and  operculum,  a  lid.] 
(Conch.)  Destitute  of  an  operculum  or  lid,  as  certain 
shells. 

Inopportune',  a.  [Lat.  inopportunus.  See  Oppor¬ 
tune?]  Not  opportune;  unseasonable  in  time;  incon¬ 
venient;  untimely;  unsuitable;  as,  an  inopportune  mo¬ 
ment  for  making  love. 

Inopportunely,  adv.  At  an  inconvenient  or  im¬ 
proper  time;  unseasonably;  unsuitably. 

Inopportu'nity,  n.  Unseasonableness;  absence  of 
opportunity. 

Inoppres'sive,  a.  Not  burdensome,  troublesome,  or 
oppressive. 

Inop'ulent,  a.  [Fr.]  Not  opulent,  rich,  or  wealthy. 

Inor'dinacy,  n.  Divergence  from  prescribed  rule  or 
method;  irregularity;  want  of  proper  order.  —  Excess 
of  demand ;  want  of  moderation ;  as,  inordinacy  of  ap¬ 
petite. 

Inor  dinate,  a.  [Lat.  inordinatus  —  in,  and  ordino, 
to  arrange,  to  lay  in  order,  from  ordo,  ordinis,  order, 
arrangement.]  Beyond  the  limits  prescribed  by  rule 
or  custom ;  past  the  usual  bounds ;  irregularly ;  dis¬ 
orderly  ;  immoderate ;  excessive. 

“  Vain  hopes,  vain  aims,  inordinate  desires." —  Milton. 

Inordinately,  ado.  In  an  inordinate  manner;  im¬ 
moderately;  excessively;  irregularly. 

Inor'dinateness,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  inor¬ 
dinate  ;  divergence  from  order  or  prescribed  rule ;  ex¬ 
cess  ;  lack  of  moderation ;  intemperance. 

Inordina'tion,  n.  [Lat.  inordinatio .]  Deviation  from 
established  rule,  regulation,  or  order ;  irregularly ; 
divergence  from  natural  or  customary  right  or  observ¬ 
ance. 

14  An  intrimio  inordination  and  deviation  from  right  reason." 

South. 

Inorganic,  Inorgan'ical,a.  Destitute  of  organs; 
not  endowed  with  vital  organization;  not  formed  with 
the  organs  or  instrumental  properties  of  life;  inor- 
ganized ;  as,  a  mineral  is  an  inorganic  substance.  —  Per¬ 
taining  or  having  reference  to,  or  comprehending,  the 
distribution  and  application  of  unorganized  species  or 
substances;  as,  inorganic  forces. 

Inorganic  Chemistry.  See  Organic  and  Inorganic 
Chemistry. 

Inorgan'ically,  adv.  Without  organs  or  instrumen¬ 
tal  parts. 

Inorgaiiiza'tion,  n.  Want  of  organization. 

Inor'ganized,  (-izd,)  a.  Not  organized  or  possessing 
organic  structure  or  formation ;  void  of  organs  or  in¬ 
strumental  parts,  as  metals,  minerals,  Ac. 

Inos  culate,  v.  n.  [Lat.  in,  and  osculari,  to  kiss.]  To 
anastomose ;  to  fuse  by  apposition ;  to  unite  or  cohere 
by  contact;  as,  a  vein  inosculates  with  an  artery.  —  To 
mingle  or  become  mixed  together  as  one ;  to  blend. 

— v.  a.  To  unite  by  apposition  or  contact,  as  two  vessels 
in  the  arterial  system.  —  To  become  fused  together  or 
united  as  one. 

Inoscula'tion,  n.  (Zool.)  The  union  of  two  vessels 
of  an  animal  body  at  their  extremities,  by  means  of 
which  a  communication  is  maintained,  and  the  circula¬ 
tion  of  fluids  carried  on. 

Ino'sic  Acid,  n.  (Chem.)  An  acid  found  in  the  mother 
liquor  that  has  deposited  creatin.  It  is  very  soluble  in 
water.  On  adding  alcohol  to  its  aqueous  solution  it  is 
separated  in  an  amorphous  mass. 

Inowrazlaw,  Jung-Breslau,  (i'nov-ras'law,)  a  town 
of  Prussia,  cap.  of  a  district,  prov.  of  Posen,  14  m.  from 
Bromberg.  Manuf.  Saltpetre,  and  it  has  also  both 
distilleries  and  breweries. 

Inox'idizable,  Inox'ydizable,  a.  (Chem.)  That 

cannot  be  oxidized. 

In  pet'to.  [It.,  in  the  breast.]  In  reserve  or  secrecy. 

In'quest,  (-A west,)  n.  [0.  Fr.  enqueste ;  Fr.  enquete,  from 
Lat.  inquisitus,  sought  after,  from  inquiro  —  in,  and 
quoero,  to  seek,  to  search.  See  Question.]  A  seeking  oi 
searching  into ;  inquisition  ;  inquiry  ;  search  ;  quest. 

44  This  is  the  most  laborious  aud  vexatious  inquest  that  the  sou- 
must  make  after  science."  —  South. 

(Law.)  An  inquisition  of  Jurors  in  causes,  civil  or 
criminal,  when  the  facts  are  referred  to  their  trial,  be¬ 
ing  impanelled  by  the  sheriff  for  that  purpose.  Alao  ths 
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persons  to  whcm  the  trial  of  fact  in  any  question,  civil 
or  criminal,  is  committed. 

I.  of  Office.  (Eng.  Law.)  An  inquiry  made  by  the  king's 
officer,  sheriff,  coroner,  Ac.,  by  virtue  of  their  office,  or 
by  writ  sent  them  for  that  purpose,  or  by  persons  acting 
under  a  special  commission,  to  inquire  concerning  any 
matter  which  entitles  the  king  to  the  possession  of  lands 
and  tenements,  or  goods  and  chattels;  as  forfeiture  for 
offences,  wreckage,  treasure-trove,  Ac. 

Writ  of  I.  (Law.)  A  juror. 

Inquietude,  (-kwi'e-tud,)  n.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  inquietudo. 
See  Quiet.]  State  of  being  without  quietness;  disturbed 
or  uneasy  state ;  restlessness,  either  of  body  or  mind ; 
disquietude. 

Inquir'able,  a.  That  may  be  inquired  into ;  suscepti¬ 
ble  of  inquisition  or  search. 

Inquire,  (-kwir',)  (often  written  Enquire,)  v.n.  [Fr. 
enqulrir ;  Lat.  inquiro  —  in,  and  qusero,  to  seek,  to 
search.]  To  institute  an  inquiry  ;  to  set  an  inquiry  on 
foot;  to  ask  a  question;  to  seek  for  truth,  by  putting 
questions;  to  seek  to  elicit  information  by  making 
queries.  —  To  seek  for  truth  by  argument  or  the  discus¬ 
sion  of  questions,  or  by  examination  or  investigation. 

Note.  The  word  inquire  precedes  of  before  the  per¬ 
son  from  whom  information  is  sought;  as,  to  inquire  of 
a  friend.  Before  the  subject  of  inquiry,  it  precedes  after, 
about,  or  concerning;  as,  he  was  anxiously  inquired 
after,  Ac.  When  particular  intelligence  or  information 
is  sought,  it  is  followed  by  into.  “  The  son  inquires  into 
his  father’s  years.”  (Dryden.) — When  something  is  lost, 
or  missing,  or  when  a  person  or  place  is  sought,  —  for  or 
after  follows  the  verb. 

“  Inquire  for  one  Saul  of  Tarsus."  —  Acts  lx.  2. 

— v.  a.  To  ask  about ;  to  seek  by  interrogating ;  as,  he  in¬ 
quired  the  way. 

Inquir'er,  n.  One  who  inquires,  searches,  or  exam¬ 
ines  ;  one  who  asks  a  question  or  interrogates ;  one  who 
seeks  for  knowledge  or  information  ;  as,  a  superficial 
inquirer. 

Inquir'ing,  p.  a.  Given  to  inquiry;  eager  for  infor¬ 
mation;  curious;  disposed  to  investigation;  as,  an  in¬ 
quiring  mind. 

Inquir'in^ly,  adv.  Interrogatively;  by  way  of  in¬ 
quiry  or  investigation. 

luqui'ry,  n.  (Also  written  Enquiry.)  Act  of  inquir¬ 
ing  or  interrogating;  a  seeking  for  truth,  knowledge,  or 
information  by  asking  or  putting  questions  ;  as,  to  make 
a  casual  inquiry.  —  Search  for  truth,  information,  or 
knowledge ,  investigation  into  facts  or  principles ; 
scrutiny  into  causes;  research. 

44 1  have  been  engaged  in  physical  inquiries ."  —  Locke. 

/.,  (  Writ  of.)  (Law.)  A  judicial  process  addressed  to 
the  sheriff  of  the  county  in  which  the  venue  is  laid,  to 
summon  a  jury,  in  order  to  inquire  what  damages  a 
plaintiff  has  sustained  in  an  action  upon  the  case  where 
judgment  goes  by  default. 

Inquisition,  (in-kwi-zish'un.)  n.  [Fr.;  Sp.  inquisicion  ; 
Lat.  inquisitio,  from  inquiro.  See  Inquire.]  A  seeking 
or  searching  for  or  into;  search ;  inquiry ;  examination ; 
investigation. 

(Law.)  An  examination  of  certain  facts  by  a  jury 
impanelled  by  the  sheriff  for  the  purpose.  The  instru¬ 
ment  of  writing  on  which  their  decision  is  made  is  also 
called  an  1.  The  sheriff  or  coroner,  and  the  jury  who 
make  the  I.,  are  called  the  inquest. 

(Eccl.  Hist.)  The  title  given  to  a  court  armed  with  ex¬ 
tensive  criminal  authority  in  various  European  coun¬ 
tries  ;  especially  instituted  to  inquire  into  offences  against 
the  established  religion.  The  first  of  these  tribunals  of 
faith  was  established  in  the  south  of  France  after  tho 
conquest  of  the  Albigeois  in  the  13th  century.  They 
were  established  in  Spain  in  the  middle  of  the  same 
century,  not  without  much  opposition  on  the  part  of  the 
bishops  and  secular  clergy,  who,  iu  Castile,  long  main¬ 
tained  their  exclusive  spiritual  jurisdiction.  In  1184, 
the  supreme  general  Inquisition  was  founded  at  Seville 
by  Queen  Isabella,  with  the  aid  of  the  Cardinal  Pedro 
Gonzalez  de  Mendoza.  This  groat  court,  commonly 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Holy  Office,  had  far  more  ex¬ 
tensive  authority  than  those  local  tribunals  of  the  same 
name,  which  had  previously  been  established.  Thomas 
de  Torquemada,  prior  of  a  Dominican  convent,  was  its 
first  president,  with  the  title  of  inquisitor-general.  The 
process  of  the  Inquisition  was  widely  different  from  that 
of  all  other  courts  of  justice.  The  king  named  the 
grand  inquisitor,  who  appointed  his  assessors,  some  of 
whom  were  secular,  but  the  greater  part  regular  ecclesi¬ 
astics  ;  the  counsellors  were  six  or  seven  in  number,  of 
whom  one,  by  the  ordinance  of  Philip  III ,  must  be  a 
Dominican.  A  party  who  was  brought  under  cogni- 
*».ace  of  the  court  by  secret  accusation  was  immediately 
seized  by  its  officers  (termed  officials  or  familiars),  and 
his  property  put  under  sequestration.  If  the  accused 
was  fortunate  enough  to  absent  himself,  and  did  not  ap¬ 
pear  at  the  third  summons,  he  was  excommunicated, 
and  in  some  cases  burnt  in  effigy.  The  subsequent  pro¬ 
cess  of  the  court  by  imprisonment,  secret  examination, 
and  torture,  is  well  known.  Penitent  offenders  were 
subjected  to  imprisonment,  scourging,  confiscation,  and 
legal  infamy.  Persons  convicted  and  sentenced  to  death 
were  burnt  at  the  autos  da  f£,  which  usually  took  placo 
on  some  Sunday  between  Trinity  and  Advent.  In  1808 
it  was  abolished  by  Napoleon.  It  was  afterwards  re¬ 
established  by  Ferdinand  III.  in  1814 ;  but  having  been 
again  abrogated  by  the  Cortes  in  1820,  it  has  not  been 
since  reconstituted.  In  Portugal,  the  supreme  court  of 
Inquisition  was  established  in  1657.  Its  history  in  many 
respects  resembles  that  of  the  Spanish  court ;  but  in  the 
eighteenth  century  its  power  was  greatly  curtailed  by 
ordinances  which  required  a  certain  degree  of  publicity 
in  its  procedure.  It  was  abolished  by  the  Cortes  of  1821. 


There  were  courts  of  Inquisition  in  various  southern 
provinces  of  France,  the  principal  that  of  Languedoc, 
established  at  Toulouse,  which  was  first  founded  after 
the  war  against  the  Albigeuses;  but  their  power  was 
limited  not  long  after  their  creation,  and  fell  into  desue¬ 
tude  long  before  their  final  abolition.  At  Rome  the  In¬ 
quisition  was  only  established  in  1542  as  a  congregation 
of  cardinals,  styled  of  the  holy  office;  but  the  other 
courts  of  Inquisition  throughout  the  Catholic  world  be¬ 
came  subject  to  this  body.  Its  authority  was  never  re¬ 
cognized  in  France,  and  formally  denied  by  arrets  du 
parlement,  in  1719,  on  the  occasion  of  tho  constitution 
Unigenitus.  In  Italy  itself,  the  institution  never  took 
much  hold  on  the  manners  or  usages  of  the  people. 
The  court,  however,  subsists  at  Rome  chiefly  in  practice 
for  the  correction  of  ecclesiastical  delinquents,  but  its 
subjects  of  jurisdiction  are  legally  deemed  to  be,  heresy, 
blasphemy,  polygamy,  sacrilege,  abuse  of  confession, 
false  pretences  to  holiness,  divination  and  sortilege,  use 
of  prohibited  books,  breach  of  the  fasts  of  the  church,  Ac. 

Inquisi'tional,  a.  [L.  Lat.  inquisitionalis.}  Having 
reference  to,  making,  or  busy  in,  inquiry;  as,  inqui¬ 
sitional  proceedings. 

— Belonging,  or  relating  to  the  Inquisition  established  iu 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 

Inqnisi'tionary.  a.  Inquisitional,  (r.) 

Inqnis'iti  ve,  a.  Prone  to  ask  questions  ;  addicted  to 
inquiry  or  interrogation;  disposed  to  seek  information 
by  asking  questions  ;  inclined  to  seek  knowledge  by  in¬ 
vestigation,  observation,  or  discussion  ;  curious  ;  pry¬ 
ing  ;  given  to  inquisition  or  research  ;  as,  an  inquisitive 
woman. 

Inquisitively,  adv.  With  anxious  curiosity  to  gain 
information;  with  narrow  scrutiny. 

Inqiiis'itiveness,  n.  Quality  of  being  inquisitive; 
curiosity  to  learn  what  is  kept  hidden;  spirit  of  interro¬ 
gation,  or  disposition  to  acquire  knowledge  by  asking 
questions. 

I nq uis'ilor,  ».  [Lat.;  Fr.  inquisiteur .]  One  who 
makes  inquiry,  particularly  one  officially  authorized  to 
interrogate  and  examine. —  A  prying  or  inquisitive  per¬ 
son  ;  one  who  is  curious  to  know  the  business  of  others. 

(Eccl.  Hist.)  In  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Holy  Inquisition. 

Inqnisito'rial,  a.  [Fr.]  Relating  or  belonging  to 
inquisition  or  inquiry  ;  as,  an  inquisitorial  visit.  —  Per¬ 
taining  to,  or  after  the  manner  of  the  doings  of,  the 
Court  of  Holy  Inquisition  ;  as,  inquisitorial  torture. 

Inquisito'rially,  adv.  After  the  manner  of  an  in¬ 
quisitor. 

Inrnil',  v.  a.  To  inclose  or  surround  with  rails. 

14  An  inrail'd  column  rears  its  lofty  head." — Gay. 

I n register,  (-rgj'is-ter,)  v.  a.  [ F r.  enrigistrer.]  To  reg¬ 
ister  ;  to  record. 

In’road,  n.  An  incursion  ;  an  invasion  ;  a  desultory 
attack  or  raid  ;  an  encroachment ;  rhe  sudden  entrance 
of  an  enemy  into  a  country  with  hostile  purposes ;  an 
irruption. 

“Many  hot  inroads  they  make  In  Italy.” — Shake. 

Inroll',  i>.  a.  Same  as  Enroll,  7.  v. 

Insali  va'tion,  n.  [See  Saliva.]  (Med.)  The  mixture 
of  the  food  with  the  saliva,  and  other  secretions  of  the 
mouth. 

Insalu  brious,  a.  [Lat.  insalubris.  See  Salubrious  ] 
Not  salubrious  or  healthful  ;  unwholesome;  inimical  to 
health;  as,  an  insalubrious  climate. 

Insalu'brity,  a.  [Fr.  insalubrity.]  State  or  quality 
of  being  insalubrious;  want  of  salubrity;  uuhealthfui- 
ness :  unwholesomeness. 

Insal  utary,  a.  [ Fr.  insalutuire,  from  Lat.  insalu- 
taris.)  Not  conducive  to  health ;  not  salutary ;  un¬ 
wholesome.  —  Productive  of  evil  or  mischief ;  insecure. 

Insanabil'ity,  n.  State  of  being  insanable  or  in¬ 
curable. 

Insan'able,  a.  [Lat.  insanabilis.]  That  cannot  be 
healed  or  cured ;  irremediable ;  beyond  sanative  power. 

Insan 'ableness,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  insan- 
able ;  insatiability. 

Insan'ably,  adv.  In  an  incurable  or  irremediable 
manner. 

Insane',  a.  [Lat.  insanus  —  in,  and  sa?ius,  sound.  See 
Sane.]  Of  unsound  mind;  deranged  in  intellect;  mad; 
delirious  ;  distracted ;  as,  an  insane  person,  an  insane 
idea,  an  insane  proceeding. 

— Pertaining  or  having  reference  to,  or  appropriated  to 
the  use  of,  insane  persons ;  as,  an  insane  asylum. 

Insanely,  adv.  Madly;  foolishly ;  senselessly ;  with¬ 
out  reason. 

Insane'ness,  n.  Derangement  of  mind;  madness;  in¬ 
sanity. 

Insanity,  n.  [Lat.  insanitas.]  State  of  being  unsound 
in  mind ;  derangement  of  intellect ;  madness ;  craziness ; 
lunacy;  mania;  delirium;  dementia ;  as,  intemperance 
is  moral  insanity. 

(Med.)  One  of  the  most  terrible  disorders  to  which  the 
human  race  is  subject ;  and  one.  also,  the  nature  of  which 
is  the  least  understood.  Of  the  nature  of  that  spirit  by 
which  the  body  of  man  is  animated  we  know  little,  and 
not  more  of  the  diseases  or  infirmities  to  which  it  is 
subject.  The  causes  which  may  lead  to  insanity,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  those  whose  mental  constitution  is  weak, 
are  very  numerous.  In  many  cases,  the  tendency  to  in¬ 
sanity  is  hereditary,  and  transmitted  from  parents  to 
children.  One  of  the  most  fertile  causes  of  insanity  in 
this  country  is  drunkenness.  Excessive  study,  strong 
mental  excitement,  grief,  jealousy,  disappointment,  fre¬ 
quently.  also,  lead  to  it.  Religious  excitement  is  also 
not  an  unfrequent  cause.  Sometimes  insanity  comes  on 
quite  suddenly,  without  any  warning  whatever ;  at  other 
times  there  is  a  previous  derangement  of  the  animal 


functions,  loss  of  appetite,  restlessness,  and  want  ol 
sleep.  It  is  usual  to  distinguish  insanity  into  different 
kinds:  —  1.  Moral  insanity,  in  which  there  is  a  morbid 
perversion  of  the  feelings,  affections,  and  active  powers, 
without  any  illusion  or  erroneous  convictions  impressed 
upon  the  understanding.  2.  Intellectual  insanity,  affect, 
ing  the  reasoning  powers,  and  which  may  be  either 
general  or  partial, — the  latter  as  in  monomania.  3 
Mania,  or  raving  madness,  in  which  the  mental  faculties 
are  notoriously  impaired,  but  the  patient  gives  way  to 
all  sorts  of  extravagances,  and,  if  not  prevented,  will  do 
mischief  to  himself  and  others.  4.  Dementia,  imbecility , 
fatuity,  when  the  mental  powers  become  gradually  im¬ 
paired,  the  sensibilities  diminished,  and  the  person  at 
length  becomes  careless,  or  dead,  to  all  that  is  going  on 
around  him.  Usually,  however,  two  or  more  of  these 
kinds  occur  together.  Moral  insanity  frequently  mani¬ 
fests  itself  in  a  desire  to  steal,  or  appropriate  the  pi  op- 
erty  of  others.  In  monomania,  the  patient  reasons 
correctly  upon  all  matters  except  one,  which  forms  the 
subject  of  his  insanity.  Imbecility  usually  commences 
with  the  loss  of  memory  and  the  power  of  concentrating 
the  attention,  for  any  time,  upon  one  subject;  then  all 
control  is  lost  over  the  thoughts,  and  the  miud  wanders 
meaninglessly  from  one  subject  to  another:  at  length 
there  is  a  carelessness  to  all  that  is  going  on  around, 
and  life  may  become  a  mere  existence,  the  mental  facul¬ 
ties  being  entirely  lost.  Idiocy  differs  from  imbecility 
in  being  congenital,  while  the  latter  is  acquired,  or  pro¬ 
duced  by  disease  Idiocy  may  be  produced  by  various 
causes  connected  with  the  parents;  as  intermarriage  of 
near  relatives,  intemperance,  scrofulous  habits,  some 
powerful  influence  acting  on  the  mother  during  preg¬ 
nancy,  Ac.  Idiots  piesent  every  degree  of  mental  imbe¬ 
cility,  down  to  the  lowest  shade,  without  sense  sufficient 
to  satisfy  the  mere  wants  of  nature.  The  head  of  tho 
idiot  is  usually  very  small,  particularly  in  the  region  of 
the  forehead ;  in  some  cases,  however,  it  may  be  quite 
natural,  and  in  others  large  and  misshapen.  The  bene¬ 
ficial  effects  of  attention  to  the  physical  health,  and  of 
education,  are  manifested  even  in  the  case  of  idiots.  (See 
Cretinism.)  The  chance  of  recovery  depends  greatly  on 
the  complication,  or  otherwise,  of  insanity  with  other 
diseases,  particularly  epilepsy  or  paralysis,  with  either 
of  which  it  is  nearly  hopeless.  It  is  also  influenced  by 
the  form  of  the  disease,  the  period  of  its  duration,  the 
age,  sex,  and  constitution  of  the  patient.  The  mean 
duration  of  c,.ses  terminating  favorably  is  from  five  to 
ten  months;  after  the  latter  period,  recovery  is  very 
doubtful.  In  advanced  life,  insanity  is  generally  per¬ 
manent,  and  imbecility  is  very  rarely  curable.  While 
insanity  may  rise  from  some  affection  of  the  brain  which 
speedily  terminates  in  death,  yet,  in  general,  it  is  not 
necessarily  a  fatal  disorder,  for  lunatics  have  been 
known  to  live  thirty,  forty,  or  fifty  years  after  being 
Beized  with  their  disease.  It  is  one  of  the  signs  of  the 
advance  of  the  present  age,  that  the  treatment  of  the 
insane  is  no  longer  what  it  was;  they  are  no  longer 
loaded  with  chains  and  confined  to  some  dungeon,  but 
are  treated  with  kindness  and  consideration,  and  allowed 
all  the  liberty  that  the  nature  of  their  malady  admits 
of.  In  the  cure  of  insanity,  in  which  great  progress  has 
recently  been  made,  tho  means  adopted  naturally  resolve 
themselves  into  medical  and  moral.  When  the  malady 
proceeds  from,  or  is  accompanied  by,  physical  derange¬ 
ment,  as  it  usually  is,  it  is  necessary  to  ascertain  the 
nature  of  this,  and  to  take  means  for  its  removal.  It 
there  be  excitement  and  inflammatory  action,  mild  an¬ 
tiphlogistic  measures  will  be  necessary,  together  with 
aperients  and  a  low  diet.  If,  on  the  contrary,  there  is 
debility  and  prostration  of  strength,  a  nourishing  diet 
will  be  required.  When,  as  is  often  the  case,  want  of 
sleep  is  an  attendant  symptom,  opiates  are  to  be  given. 
In  all  cases,  exercise,  fresh  air,  and  cleanliness  are  re¬ 
quired.  The  moral  treatment  of  the  insane  consists  in 
diverting  their  thoughts  by  occupations  and  amuse¬ 
ments,  and  gaining  their  confidence  by  kind  measures. 
To  M.  Pinpl,  of  France,  is  the  world  indebted  for  having 
been  the  first  to  introduce  conciliatory  measures  in  their 
treatment. 

Insatiability,  Insatiableness,  (sa-shl-a-bil'i- 
ty,)  n.  [Lat.  insatiabilitas .]  State  or  quality  of  being 
insatiable ;  greediness  of  appetite  that  cannot  be  satis¬ 
fied  or  appeased ;  insatiety. 

Insa'tiable,  a.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  insatiabilis  —  in,  and  satio, 
to  satisfy,  from  satis,  enough,  sufficient.  See  Satiate.] 
That  cannot  be  satisfied  or  appeased ;  extremely  greedy; 
as,  insatiable  desires. 

Insa'tiableness,  n.  See  Insatiability. 

Insa'tiably,  adv.  With  greediness  not  to  be  appeasod 
or  satisfied. 

Insatiate,  (-sa'shi-dt,) a.  [Lat. insatiatus.]  Insatiable; 
that  may  not  be  satisfied  or  appeased. 

14  Insatiate  thirst  of  others'  rights.”  — Philips. 

Insa'tiately,  adv.  Insatiably. 

Insa'tiateness,  n.  State  or  condition  of  being  In¬ 
satiate. 

Insati'ety,  n.  [Fr.  insatiet£;  Lat.  insatiatas.]  Insati¬ 
ableness. 

Insat'nrable,  a.  [Lat.  insaturabilis .]  Impossible  to 
be  saturated,  filled,  or  glutted. 

Inscient,  (in'shi-ent,)  a.  [Lat.  inscientis,  ignorant.] 
Possessing  but  a  smattering  cf  knowledge ;  dull;  stupid; 
ignorant. 

— [From  in,  used  intensively,  and  sciens,  from  scire,  to 
know.]  Gifted  with  insight  or  knowledge ;  knowledge 
able;  with  intelligence. 

Insconce',  v.a.  Same  as  Ensconce,  q.  v. 

Inscrib'able,  a.  That  may  be  inscribed. 

Inscrib'ableness,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  in 
•cribatle. 
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Inscribe',  t>.  a.  [Lat.  inscribo — in,  aud  scribo,  to  write. 
See  Scribe.]  la  write  in  or  upon  ;  to  engrave  on  for 
perpetuity  or  duration ;  to  imprint  on,  as  on  the  memory. 
—  To  mark  with  letters,  characters,  or  words;  —  some¬ 
times  followed  by  on;  as,  I  inscribed  my  name  on 
the  petition.  —  To  commend  to  by  a  short  ascription, 
less  formal  than  a  dedication ;  as,  to  inscribe  a  book  to 
a  friend.  —  To  impress;  to  plant  or  imprint  deeply;  as, 
to  inscribe  an  idea  on  the  mind. 

( Geom .)  To  draw  or  delineate  in  or  within,  as  chords 
or  angles  wiihin  a  circle,  or  as  a  rectilinear  figure  within 
a  curvilinear  one,  in  such  a  manner  that  all  the  lines  of 
the  former  shall  terminate  in  the  periphery  of  the  latter; 
or  as  a  curvilinear  figure  within  a  rectilinear  one  in  such 
a  manner  that  all  the  lines  of  the  latter  shall  be  tan¬ 
gents  to  the  former. 

Inscrib'er,  n.  lie  who  inscribes. 

Inscrip'tlble,  a.  That  may  be  written  or  engraved 
*  upon;  —  used  particularly  in  relation  to  geometrical 
solids  or  plane  figures. 

Inscription,  (- krip'shun ,)  n.  [Lat.  inscriptio,  from 
inscribere.]  Actor  process  of  inscribing.  —  Something 
inscribed,  written,  or  engraved, —  particularly  a  thing 
written,  carved,  or  engraved;  as,  a  Runic  inscription. — 
An  inscription  or  committal  of  a  book  to  a  person, 
whether  intended  as  a  mark  of  regard,  or  as  iuviting 
patronage;  as,  the  inscription  of  ’‘Jane  Eyre”  to  Mr. 
Thackeray. 

Inscrip'tivc,  a.  Presenting  an  inscription;  partaking 
of  the  nature  or  character  of  au  inscription. 

Inscrutability,  n.  State  of  being  inscrutable. 

Inscru'table,  a.  [Fr.;  Lat.  imcrutabilis  —  in,  and 
scrutor,  scrutatus,  to  search  or  probe  thoroughly,  from 
scruta,  pi.,  old  or  broken  stuff.]  That  cannot  be  searched 
into  and  understood  by  inquiry  or  study.  —  That  cannot 
be  penetrated,  discovered,  or  comprehended  by  human 
reason ;  as,  “  the  inscrutable  ways  of  Providence.” 

Atterbury. 

Inscru'tableness.  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  in¬ 
scrutable;  inscrutability. 

Inscru'tably,  adv.  In  an  inscrutable  or  unfathom¬ 
able  manner. 

Inscnlp',  v.a.  [Fr.  insculper.]  To  engrave ;  to  cut. 

“  A  coin  .  .  .  stamped  in  gold,  but  that  insculpt  upon."— Shaks. 

Insculp'tured,  a.  Engraved;  carved. 

Inseain',  v.  a.  To  impress  or  mark  with  a  seam  or 
cicatrix. 

"  Deep  o’er  his  knee  inseam'd  remained  the  sear." — Pope. 

Insec'able,  a.  [Lat,  insecabilis .]  Indivisible;  that 
cannot  be  sundered  by  cleavage. 

In'sect,  n.  [Fr.  insects ;  Lat.  insectus,  divided  into  seg¬ 
ments.]  (Zoijl.)  An  animal  of  the  class  Insecta,  a 
division  of  the  sub-kingdom  Arthropods,  which  is  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  the  remaining  Tracheata,  or  air- 
breathing  Arthropods,  by  the  possession  of  wings  and 
certain  characteristics  of  bodily  formation  which  differ 
from  those  of  the  spiders  and  myriapods.  They  re¬ 
semble  the  other  Tracheata  in  breathing  through  air¬ 
holes,  or  stigma,  placed  in  rows  along  the  body,  and  con¬ 
nected  with  trachsea,  or  air-tubes,  which  branch  in  the 
interior,  and  carry  the  air  into  every  part  of  the  body. 
The  insects  have  the  body  divided  into  three  distinct 
sections,  known  as  the  head,  the  thorax,  and  the  abdomen. 
They  lack  any  internal  haid  parts,  have  a  mouth 
opening  vertically,  or  a  suction  tube,  and  eyes  which 
are  destitute  of  coverings.  This  definition  will  com¬ 
prehend  the  whole  class  of  1.,  either  with  or  witnout 
wings,  —  either  in  their  caterpillar  or  perfect  state. 
Every  year  adds  to  the  difficulty  of  defining  in  a  brief 
manner  the  characters  of  the  great  and  smaller  divisions 
of  the  animal  kingdom.  Hence  it  will  appear,  that  in 
this  class  of  animals  there  are  numerous  distinctions, 
and  that  no  general  description  will  serve  for  all;  so 
various  are  the  appetites,  manners,  and  modes  of  propa¬ 
gation,  that  every  species  requires  its  distinct  history. 
Though  so  far  inferior  in  point  of  magnitude,  /.,  it  must 
be  confessed,  surpass  in  variety  of  structure  and  singu¬ 
larity  of  appearance  all  the  larger  branches  of  the  ani¬ 
mal  world.  The  general  characters  by  which  they  are 
distinguished  from  other  animals  are  these :  First,  they 
are  furnished  with  six  feet;  secondly,  the  muscles  are 
affixed  to  the  internal  surface  of  the  skin,  which,  though 
hard,  sometimes  preserves  a  certain  degree  of  flexibility ; 
thirdly,  they  breathe,  not  like  the  generality  of  larger 
animals,  by  lungs  or  gills,  but  by  spiracles  or  breathing- 
holes,  distributed  in  a  series  or  row  on  each  side  the 
whole  length  of  the  abdomen,  and  communicating  with 
two  long  air-pipes  within  their  bodies,  and  a  number  of 
smaller  ones,  to  carry  the  air  to  every  part.  The  head 
is  furnished  with  a  pair  of  antmnee,  or  horns,  which  are 
extremely  various  in  the  different  tribes,  and  which,  by 
their  differences  of  structure,  form  a  leading  character 
in  the  institution  of  the  genera  into  which  /.  are  dis¬ 
tributed.  Insects  have  a  very  small  brain,  aud  instead 
of  a  spinal  marrow,  a  kind  of  knotted  cord,  extending 
from  the  brain  to  the  hinder  extremity;  and  numerous 
small  whitish  threads,  which  are  the  nerves,  spread 
from  the  brain  and  knots,  in  various  directions.  The 
heart  is  a  long  tube,  lying  under  the  skin  of  the  back, 
Laving  little  holes  on  each  side  for  the  admission  of  the 
juices  of  the  body,  which  are  prevented  from  escaping 
again  by  valves  or  clappers,  formed  to  close  the  holes 
within.  Moreover,  this  tubular  heart  is  divided  into 
several  chambers,  by  transverse  partitions,  in  each  of 
which  there  is  a  hole  shut  by  a  valve,  which  allows  the 
blood  to  flow  only  from  the  hinder  to  the  fore  part  of 
the  heart,  and  prevents  it  from  passing  in  the  contrary 
direction.  The  ancients  entertained  an  idea  that  I.  were 
destitute  of  blood;  hence  they  called  them  animalia 
extanguinea  ;  hut  now  they  are  well  known  to  be  so  far 
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from  bloodless  animals,  that  in  many  of  them  the  circu¬ 
lation  itself  of  the  blood  is  clearly  and  distinctly  per¬ 
ceived.  The  legs  of  I.  (Fig.  1388)  consist  of  two  princi- 


Fig.  1388. 

VARIOUS  FORMS  OF  INSECTS’  FEET,  SHOWING  THE  ADHESIVE 


DISCS  OR  suckers  ;  (highly  magnified.) 

A,  one  of  the  middle  pair  of  legs  of  Water- beetle;  B.  foot  of  Bibio 
febrUis ;  C,  foot  of  House-fly;  D.  leg  and  foot  of  Cymbex  lutea ;  E, 
tarsus  of  Abyssinian  Grasshopper,  showing  hooks  or  leaping 
appendages  ;  P,  one  of  the  anterior  legs  of  Water-beetle, 
pal  parts,  the  thigh  {femur)  and  shank  (tibia),  with  two 
smaller  articulations,  the  coxa  and  trochanter,  inter¬ 
posed  between  the  body  and  the  thigh,  and  at  the  ex¬ 
tremity  of  the  shank  a  set  of  three,  four,  or  five  small 
articulations,  called  the  tarsus.  The  last  segment  of 
the  tarsus  in  terrestrial  insects  is  generally  terminated 
by  a  pair  of  hooks  or  little  claws  ;  and  many  dipterous 
insects,  as  the  house-fly,  have  certain  appliances  for 
taking  hold  of  smooth  surfaces.  There  are  three  periods 
in  the  life  of  an  /.,  more  or  less  distinctly  marked  by 
corresponding  changes  in  the  form,  power,  and  habits. 
In  the  first,  or  period  of  infancy,  an  insect  is  technically 
called  a  larva,  a  word  signifying  a  mask,  because  therein 
its  future  form  is  more  or  less  masked  or  concealed. 
This  name  is  not  only  applied  to  grubs,  caterpillars  (see 
Fig.  538),  and  maggots,  and  to  other  1.  that  undergo  a 
complete  transformation,  but  also  tp  young  and  wing¬ 
less  grasshoppers,  and  bugs,  and  indeed  to  all  young  I. 
before  the  wings  begin  to  appear.  In  this  first  period, 
which  is  generally  much  the  longest,  insects  are  always 
wingless,  pass  most  of  their  time  in  eating,  grow  rapidly, 
and  usually  cast  off  their  6kins  repeatedly.  The  second 
period,  —  wherein  those  I.  that  undergo  a  partial  trans¬ 
formation  retain  their  activity  and  their  appetites  for 
food,  continue  to  grow,  and  acquire  the  rudiments  ol 
wings,  while  others,  at  this  age,  entirely  lose  their  larva 
form,  take  no  food,  and  remain  at  rest  in  a  deathlike 
sleep  —  is  called  the  pupa  state,  from  a  slight  resem¬ 
blance  that  some  of  the  latter  present  to  an  infant 
trussed  in  bandages,  as  was  the  fashion  among  the  Ro¬ 
mans.  The  pup®  from  caterpillars,  however,  are  mor> 
commonly  called  chrysalides,  because  some  of  them,  as 
the  name  implies,  are  gilt  or  adorned  with  golden  spots  ; 
and  grubs,  after  their  first  transformation,  are  often 
named  nymphs — the  reason  for  which  is  not  very  ob 
vious.  At  the  end  of  the  second  period,  I.  again  shed 


Fig.  1389.  —  various  forms  of  antenn*. 
their  skins,  and  come  forth  fully  grown,  and  (with  few 
exceptions)  provided  with  wings.  They  thus  enter  upon 
their  last  or  adult  state,  wherein  they  no  longer  increase 
in  size,  and  during  which  they  provide  for  a  continu¬ 
ation  of  their  kind.  This  period  usually  lasts  only  a 
short  time,  for  most  insects  die  immediately  after  their 
eggs  are  laid.  Bees,  wasps,  and  ants,  however,  which 
live  in  society,  and  labor  together  for  the  common  good 
of  their  communities,  continue  much  longer  in  the  adult 
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state.  Insects  possess  some  particular  parts  wnich  ars 
not  to  be  found  in  »ny  of  the  larger  animals;  among 
these  are  the  anlet.me  before  mentioned  (figure  1389), 
which  are  those  processes  or  jointed  bodies  situated  od 
each  side  the  head.  They  differ  extremely  in  the  differ¬ 
ent  tribes  of  I.,  and  are  found  to  constitute  one  of  the 
most  convenient  parts  to  fix  upon  in  the  distribution 
of  I.  into  genera  and  9pecies.  It  is  therefore  necessary 
slightly  to  enumerat*  some  of  them: — Antenna  setacea, 
or  setaceous  antenna;  bristle-shaped,  or  growing  fine 
aud  sharp  at  its  termination;  antenna  Jiliformis,  ot 
thread-shaped,  being  of  equal  size  throughout:  antenna 
momliformis,  or  moniliform ;  each  joint  being  globular, 
or  nearly  so:  antenna  clavata,  club-shaped;  having  a 
knob  at  the  top,  as  in  the  major  part  of  Butterflies : 
antenna  fssilis,  or  fissile;  one  which  is  split  or  divided 
at  the  tip  into  several  lamellae  or  flat  separations: 
antenna  pectinata,  or  pectinated ;  one  which  is  divided 
along  each  side  into  numerous  processes  in  such  a  man¬ 
ner  as  to  resemble  the  teeth  of  a  comb:  antenna  bar- 
bata,  or  bearded ;  one  which  is  slightly  feathered,  either 
on  one  or  both  sides,  with  fine  lateral  fibres  or  hairs: 
antenna  perfoliata,  perfoliate;  the  joints  of  a  flattened 
and  circular  shape,  with  the  stem  or  body  of  the  antenna 
passing  through  them,  as  in  the  leaves  of  some  plants 
in  which  the  stem  seems  to  pass  through  them.  An¬ 
other  part  peculiar  to  I.  consists  in  a  pair  or  two  of  short 
jointed  processes  proceeding  from  the  mouth;  these  are 
termed  palpi  or  feelers,  which  in  some  I.  are  very  con¬ 
spicuous,  but  not  in  all.  The  mouth  in  I.  is  generally 
situated  at  the  lower  part  of  the  front,  and  varies  much 
in  structure  in  the  different  orders.  In  some  it  is  fur¬ 
nished  with  very  strong  jaws,  often  notched  or  serrated 
on  the  inner  side  into  the  appearance  of  teeth,  and  which 
always  meet  horizontally;  in  others  the  mouth  consists 
of  a  tube  or  instrument  for  suction  (Fig.  1390),  either 


Fig.  1390.  —  head  of  a  be*. 
(Considerably  magnified.) 


simple,  or  guarded  by  various  kinds  of  appendages.  The 
eyes  in  I.  are  commonly  situated  on  each  side  of  ths 
head,  and  are  two  in  number;  but  in  some  insects,  as  in 
Spiders,  there  are  six  or  eight.  In  most  of  the  insect 
tribes  the  eyes  may  be  considered  as  compound,  the 
cornea  presenting,  when  viewed  with  a  microscope,  the 
appearanceof  an  infinite  number  of  separate  convexities, 
like  so  many  real  convex  lenses.  There  are  also  on  the 
heads  of  many  /.  three  small,  smooth,  lucid  globules 
resembling  so  many  separate  eyes,  placed  on  the  top  of 
the  head,  between  or  above  the  lateral  ones ;  these  Lin- 
neeus  distinguishes  by  the  title  of  stemmata  ;  they  are 
also  called  ocelli.  The  body  in  the  major  part  of  insect* 
is  divided  into  the  thorax  or  upper  part,  and  the  abdo¬ 
men  or  lower  part.  In  many  of  the  Beetle  tribe  th« 
back  of  the  thorax  is  distinguished  by  a  small  triangn 
lar  piece  or  division,  situated  at  its  lower  part,  between 
the  juncture  of  the  wing-sheaths ;  this  triangular  part 
is  called  scutellum.  or  the  escutcheon.  Tho  under  part 
of  the  thorax  is  called  the  breast,  or  pectus,  and  in  this 
the  sternum  is  frequently  distinguishable.  The  abdomen 
is  marked  into  transverse  sections,  and  the  last  joint 
terminates  in  the  tail.  The  wing-sheaths  or  shelly  cover¬ 
ings,  in  the  Beetle  tribe  and  some  others,  are  termed 
elytra. — The  Insects  have  been  divided  into  the  seven 
sub-orders  Hymenoptera,  Lepidoptera,  Diptera,  Coleoptera, 
Hemiptera,  (jrthoptera,  and  Neuruplera  ;  but  several  addi¬ 
tional  divisions  are  now  recognized,  and  various  classifi¬ 
cations  have  been  offered.  In  number  of  species  they 
probably  far  exceed  any  other  class  of  the  animal 
kingdom,  and  may  reach  1,000,000  in  all. 

In'sect,  a.  [Lat.  insectus — in,  and  seco,  to  cut.  See 
Sect.]  Resembling  an  insect ;  having  the  qualities  of 
au  insect — hence,  small ;  mean  ;  contemptible. 
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Insertion,  n.  A  cutting  in :  an  incision. 

Insectiv'ora.  n.  pi.  [Lat.]  ( ZoSl .)  An  order  of  car¬ 
nivorous  quadru¬ 
peds  synonymous 
with  (Hires,  and 
deriving  its  name 
from  the  habits 
of  the  species  be- 
*.  onging  to  it. 

Their  distinguish- 
i  n  g  characteris¬ 
tics  are  the  con¬ 
ical  points  on 
their  tooth  ( Fig. 

1391),  for  the  pur-  Fig.  1391. 

pose  of  crushing  teeth  op  an  insectivorous  animal. 

the  hard  outer 

coverings  of  the  insects  on  wiiich  they  feed.  They  are 
ditided  into  four  diffeient  families:  —  the  Talpidx,  or 
Moles;  the  Soricidee,  or  Shrews;  the  Aculeata  ( Erinace - 
adx),  or  Hedgeliogs ;  and  the  Tupaidie.  or  Banxrings,  a 
group  of  animals  inhabiting  the  E.  Indies,  and  bearing 
a  close  resemblance  to  squirrels  in  their  appearance  and 
habits.  The  term  Insectivora  is  also  applied  to  an  order 
of  birds  in  the  ornithological  system  of  Temminck. 

tnsec'tivore,  n.  (ZoSl.)  An  animal  of  the  order  In¬ 
sectivora,  q.  v. 

Insect!  v'orous,  a.  [Eng.  insect,  and  Lat.  vorn,  to 
devour.  See  Voracious.]  Feeding  or  subsisting  on  insects. 

—Relating  or  pertaining  to  the  tribe  of  Insectivores.  q.  v. 

Insectiv'orous  An'imals.  ( Zodl .)  The  Insec¬ 
tivora  ;  animals  which  subsist  wholly  or  in  part  upon 
insects,  as  the  moles,  shrews,  &c. 

Insectiv'orous  Plants.  These,  also  known  as 
Carnivorous  Plants,  are  plants  which  deviate  from  the 
usual  plant  method  of  obtaining  nutriment  from  the  soil 
and  the  air,  and  feed  or  subsist  on  insects  or  other  small 
animals,  which  they  capture  by  ingenious  contrivances. 
In  these  respects  they  make  an  approach  to  the  animal 
class  of  nutriment  and  modes  of  food  getting,  setting 
traps,  as  it  were,  to  catch  their  prey.  These  traps  con¬ 
sist  in  the  leaf,  which  is  modified  in  some  peculiar  way 
to  adapt  it  to  the  purpose.  Among  the  insect-catching 
plants,  one  of  the  most  notable  is  the  Venus  fly-trap 
(Dionuea  muscipula)  of  tho  Carolinas,  the  separated 
halves  of  whose  leaves  close  instantly  when  their  sur¬ 
faces,  which  bear  irritable  hairs,  are  touched.  The 
edges  bear  12  to  20  long  teeth,  which  closely  interlock, 
the  whole  forming  a  living  insect  trap.  The  fly  or  other 
insect  which  has  caused  the  closure  is  held  until  its  soft 
parts  are  digested  and  its  juices  are  absorbed  by  the  leaf, 
when  the  latter  opens  again.  A  digestive  secretion  is 
thrown  out,  and  the  closed  leaf  acts  as  a  true  stomach, 
the  work  of  digestion  going  on  for  a  week  or  two.  The 
sundews  (genus  Drosera,  of  which  there  are  about  100 
species)  are  notable  for  their  power  of  capture.  In  these 
the  leaves  are  thickly  studded  with  hair  or  tentacles, 
which  secrete  a  clear  liquid,  which  is  extremely  viscid, 
holding  any  insect  which  touches  it.  These  hairs  are 
sensitive  also,  and  when  one  is  touched  others  bend 
toward  it,  until  the  prey  is  covered  and  inclosed  by  a 
hundred  or  more  of  these  hairs.  Then  tho  secretion 
becomes  digestive  and  the  juices  of  the  insect  go  to  feed 
the  plant.  Remains  of  a  dozen  insects  have  been 
observed  upon  a  single  leaf.  Other  such  contrivances 
exist,  while  of  a  different  character  are  the  pitcher- 
plants,  of  which  there  are  many  kinds  in  various  parts 
of  the  world.  In  these  the  leaf  takes  the  form  of  a  vase, 

I  cup  or  tube,  with  a  hood  or  cover  at  top  by  which  the 
entrance  may  be  closed.  Water  gathers  within  these 
hollow  leaves,  and,  in  some  cases  at  least,  a  liquid 
secretion  from  the  plant.  In  some  species  sweet  drops 
.are  found  on  the  outside  of  the  leaf  leading  upward  to 
the  mouth,  wittiin  which  other  honeyed  drops  appear. 
These  are  arranged  in  a  trail  to  lure  the  unsuspecting 
iusect  to  enter  the  dangerous  cage.  On  the  hood  and 
within  the  pitcher  are  stiff  hairs  or  bristles  pointing 
downward,  and  acting  to  prevent  the  prey  from  crawl¬ 
ing  out  again.  The  California  pitcher-plant  has  a 
bright-colored  appendage  hanging  from  the  opening  as 
a  lure  to  the  insect.  In  some  oases  the  whole  leaf  is 
converted  into  a  pitcher.  In  others  the  pitcher  is  formed 
of  the  tip  of  the  leaf,  being  attached  to  a  bare  extension 
■of  the  midrib,  which  is  so  bent  as  to  hold  it  upright. 
The  East  India  pitcher-plants,  Nepenthes,  of  which 
there  are  31  species,  are  of  this  character.  In  these 
small  cups  flies  and  other  insects  are  caught  in  large 
numbers.  Some  plants  form  their  traps  by  uniting  the 
bases  of  opposite  leaves.  Such  is  the  case  with  SUphium 
perfoliatum,  the  cup-plant  of  the  Western  prairies.  Dead 
insects  have  been  found  in  these  cups,  and  have  prob¬ 
ably  been  digested.  The  teasel  1ms  a  similar  structure. 
The  bladderworts  ( Ulriculurkt),  of  which  there  are 
about  100  species,  are  aquatic  plants  which  bear  curious 
little  sacs,  or  bladders,  on  their  dissected  leaves,  which 
float  in  the  water.  These  have  open  mouths  which  are 
lined  with  bristles,  and  which,  while  offering  ready 
entrance  to  minute  insects,  prevent  their  return.  Vari¬ 
ous  other  adaptions  of  the  leaf,  more  or  less  similar  to 
those  named,  exist,  and  in  many  plants  there  are  belts 
of  sticky  material  on  the  branches,  as  in  the  catehfly 
and  in  a  species  of  wire-grass. —  Utility.  To  what  extent 
these  adaptations  are  useful  to  the  plant  is  not  yet  fully 
settled.  When  grown  in  the  green-house  these  plants 
are  found  to  flourish  without  insect  food.  But  in  nature 
they  are  usually  found  in  poor  soil,  and  some  of  them 
almost  without  roots,  as  in  the  cases  of  the  sundew  and 
butterwort — a  plant  belonging  to  the  order  Utricularia. 
Many  of  them  have  special  attractions  for  insects,  of 
color,  odor,  taste,  &c.,  and  special  adaptions  to  hold  their 
prey.  Still  more  significant  is  the  secretion  of  a  liquid 


which  has  been  proved  to  possess  digestive  properties. 
All  these  facts  taken  into  consideration  leave  no  doubt 
that  many  plants  really  feed  upon  animal  food,  and  thus 
in  a  measure  depart  from  the  ordinary  plant  economy 
and  take  on  a  function  of  the  animal  kingdom. 

Insecure',  a.  Unsafe;  not  secure;  not  confident  of 
safety.  —  Not  effectually  guarded  or  protected;  exposed 
to  danger  or  loss. 

Insecurely,  adv.  Without  security  or  safety. 

Insecure'ness,  n.  Absence  of  security. 

Insecu'rity,  n.  [L.  Lat.  insecuritas.}  Want  of  secu¬ 
rity,  or  safety  against  hazard  or  danger ;  as,  the  inse¬ 
curity  of  a  debt.  —  Absence  of  confidence  in  safety.  — 
Lack  of  susceptibility ;  obtuseness ;  want  of  tenderness 
or  emotional  characteristics. 

Insen'sate,  a.  [L.  Lat.  insensatus  —  in,  and  sensatus, 
from  sensus,  sensation,  sense;  Fr.  insense .]  Destitute 
of  sense;  stupid;  foolish;  wanting  sensibility. 

Iusen'sateness,  n.  Insensibility. 

Insense',  v.  a.  To  instruct.  (Local  Eng.) 

Insensibility,  re.  [Fr.  insensibility.]  State  cr  qual¬ 
ity  of  being  insensible ;  want  of  sensibility,  or  the  power 
of  feeling  or  perceiving ;  want  of  power  to  be  moved  or 
affected ;  want  of  tenderness  or  susceptibility  of  emo¬ 
tion  or  passion;  dullness;  stupidity;  torpor. 

Insen'sible,  a.  [Fr.;  Lat.  insensibilis  —  in,  and  sensi- 
bilis,  from  sensus.  See  Sense.]  That  cannot  be  felt  or 
perceived;  imperceptible;  destitute  of  the  power  of 
feeling  or  perceiving;  wanting  corporeal  sensibility; 
not  susceptible  of  emotion  or  passion  ;  void  of  feeling ; 
wanting  tenderness;  unfeeling;  dull;  stupid;  torpid; 
void  of  sense  or  meaning. 

Insen'sibleness,  n.  Insensibility. 

Inseil'sibly,  adv.  Imperceptibly;  in  a  manner  not 
to  be  felt  or  perceived  by  the  senses ;  by  slow  degrees ; 
gradually. 

Insen'tient,  a.  Not  sentient;  senseless;  inert;  not 
having  perception. 

Inseparability,  n.  Quality  of  being  inseparable. 

Inseparable,  a.  [Fr.  inseparable ;  Lat.  inseparabi- 
lis.]  That  cannot  be  separated  or  disjoined ;  not  to  bo 
parted. 

Insep'arableness,  or  Inseparability,  n.  [L.  Lat. 
inseparabilitas .]  Quality  of  being  inseparable,  or  in¬ 
capable  of  distinction. 

Inseparably,  adv.  In  a  manner  that  prevents  sep¬ 
aration;  with  indissoluble  union. 

Insep'arate,  a.  Not  separate;  united. 

Insert',  v.  a.  [Lat.  insern,  in sertus  —  in,  and  sero,  ser¬ 
ins,  to  bind  or  fasten  together,  to  knit,  to  interweave.] 
To  knit  or  join  into;  to  put,  bring,  or  introduce  into; 
to  thrust  in ;  to  set  in  or  among. 

Insert'ed,  a.  ( Bot .)  Attached  to,  or  growing  out  of, 
as  the  parts  of  a  flower. 

(Arch..)  Noting  a  column  standing,  or  appearing  to 
stand,  partly  in  a  wall. 

Inserting;,  n.  The  act  of  one  who  inserts.  —  The 
thing  inserted. 

Insertion,  (-slr'shun,)  n.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  insertion]  Act  of 
inserting,  or  of  setting  or  placing  is  or  among  other 
things ;  the  manner  in  which  one  part  is  inserted  into, 
adheres  to,  or  grows  out  of  another ;  the  thing  inserted. 

Inses'sores,  n.  pi.  [Lat.  pi.  of  insessor,  a  besetter.] 
(ZoSl.)  The  i'erchers,  an  order  of  birds  embracing  far 
more  species  than  any  other  in  the  whole  class  of  birds, 
and  widely  differing  from  each  other  in  many  respects; 
but  agreeing  also  in  many  important  respects,  especially 
in  their  feet,  which  have  three  toes  directed  forward  and 
one  behind,  the  latter  being  on  the  same  level  with  the 
others. 

Insesso'rial,  a.  (ZoSl.)  Relating  to  the  insessores, 
or  perching-birds. 

In'set,  n.  Something  set  in ;  insertion. 

— v.  a.  To  set  in;  to  infix  or  implant. 

Insev'erable,  a.  Not  to  be  severed. 

lusbad'eri,  a.  That  is  marked  with  different  shades. 

Inslieathe',  v.  a.  To  put  in  a  sheath ;  to  hide  or  cover 
in  a  sheath. 

Insbel'ter,  t>.  n.  To  shelter. 

Inshore',  a.  and  adv.  Near  the  shore 

Inshrine',  v.  a.  See  Enshrine. 

Insicca  tion.  n.  The  art  of  drying  in. 

In'side,  n.  The  interior  side  or  part  of  a  thing;  in¬ 
ternal  part;  —  opposed  to  the  outside. 

—a.  Interior;  internal;  being  within. 
adv.  or pre%  Contained  within ;  interior;  internal. 

Insidious,  a.  [Fr.  insidieux ;  Lat.  insidiosus,  from 
(pi.)  insidix,  an  ambush,  ambuscade,  from  insideo,  to 
sit  in  or  upon  —  in,  and  sedeo,  to  sit.]  Lying  in  wait; 
watching  an  opportunity  to  insnare  or  entrap;  — hence, 
cunning;  crafty ;  deceitful ;  artful ;  designing ;  treacher¬ 
ous;  deceptive;  intended  to  entrap. 

Insidiously,  adv.  With  intention  to  ensnare;  de¬ 
ceitfully  ;  treacherously ;  with  artifice  or  stratagem. 

Insidiousness,  n.  Quality  of  being  insidious;  a 
watching  for  an  opportunity  to  ensnare ;  deceitfulness ; 
treachery. 

!•*  sight,  n.  Sight  into;  sight  or  view  of  the  interior 
of  anything;  deep  inspection  or  view;  introspection; 
thorough  knowledge  or  skill. 

Insig'nia,  n.  pi.  [Lat.  pi.  from  insignf ,  insignis,  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  mark.  See  Sion.]  Badges  or  distinguish¬ 
ing  marks  of  office  or  honor;  marks,  signs,  or  visible 
impressions,  by  which  anything  is  known. 

Insignificance,  or  Insignificancy,  n.  [Fr.  insigni- 
Jiance.]  Quality  or  state  of  being  insignificant;  want 
of  significance  or  meauing  ;  unimportance;  want  of 
force  or  effect;  want  of  weight.  —  Meanness. 

Insignificant,  a.  [Fr.  insignifiunl.)  Void  of  signi¬ 
fication  ;  destitute  of  meaning,  as  words ;  answering  no 
purpose;  having  no  weight  or  effect;  unimportant;  im¬ 


material  ;  inconsiderable ;  trivial. — Mean  ;  contempt, 
ihle. 

Insignificantly,  adv.  Without  meaning;  without 
importance  or  effect ;  to  no  purpose. 

Insincere',  a.  [Lat.  insincerus.  See  Sincere.]  Want¬ 
ing  sincerity;  not  being  in  truth  what  one  appears  to 
be,  as  persons ;  hollow  ;  hypocritical ;  characterized  by 
insincerity,  as  words  or  actions;  deceptive;  deceitful; 
false ;  disingenuous  ;  not  sound  or  secure. 

Insincerely,  adv.  Without  sincerity;  hypocriti¬ 
cally. 

Insincerity,  n.  Want  of  sincerity,  or  of  being  in 
reality  what  one  appears  to  be;  dissimulation;  hypoc¬ 
risy;  deceitfulness;  hollowness. 

Insin'uate,  v.  a.  [Fr.  insinuer  ;  hat.  insinuo,  insinu¬ 
ates —  in,  and  sinuo,  to  bend,  wind,  or  curve,  from 
sinus,  a  bent  surface,  a  curve.]  To  put  into  the  bosom 
of;  to  introduce  gently,  or  into  a  narrow  passage;  to 
wind  in. 

— To  ingratiate,  push,  or  work,  as  one’s  self  into  favor;  to 
introduce  by  slow,  gentle,  or  artful  means. 

— To  hint;  to  intimate;  to  suggest  by  remote  allusion; 
to  instil ;  to  infuse  gently. 

— 1>.  n.  To  creep  in  ;  to  wind  in ;  to  flow  in ;  to  enter 
gently,  slowly,  or  imperceptibly,  as  into  crevices.  —  Tc 
gain  on  the  affections  by  gentle  or  artful  means;  t< 
wind  along. 

Insinuating,  p.  a.  Creeping  or  winding  in  ;  flowing 
in;  gaining  on  gently;  hinting;  tending  to  enter  geutly ; 
insensibly  winning  favor  and  confidence. 

Insin'uatingly,  adv.  In  the  way  of  insinuation. 

Insinua'tion,  n.  [Lat.  insinuatio.]  Act  of  insinuat¬ 
ing  ;  a  creeping  or  winding  in  ;  a  flowing  into  crevices ; 
act  of  gaining  on  favor  or  affections,  by  gentle  or  artful 
means ;  the  art  or  power  of  pleasing  and  stealing  on 
the  affections. —  A  hint ;  a  suggestion  or  intimation  by 
distant  allusion. 

Insin'uative,  a.  Stealing  on  the  affections. 

Insin'uator,  n.  He  who,  or  that  which,  insinuates. 

Insin'uatory,  a.  Insinuating;  iusinuative. 

Insipid,  a.  [Fr.  insipide;  Lat.  insipidus  —  in,  and 
sapidus,  from  sapio,  to  taste,  to  savor.]  Destitute  of 
taste;  tasteless;  vapid;  wanting  the  qualities  which 
affect  the  organs  of  taste.  —  Wanting  spirit,  life,  or  ani¬ 
mation  :  wanting  pathos  or  the  power  of  exciting  emo¬ 
tions;  flat;  dull;  heavy;  lifeless;  spiritless. 

Insi|>i<l'ity,  n.  [Fr.  insipidity.]  Quality  of  being  in¬ 
sipid  ;  want  of  taste,  or  the  power  of  exciting  sensation 
in  the  tongue ;  lack  of  savor. 

— Want  of  life  or  spirit. 

Insip'idly,  adv.  Without  taste;  without  spirit  or  life; 
without  enjoyment. 

Insip'idness,  n.  Insipidity;  want  of  flavor. 

Insip'ience,  n.  [Lat.  insipientia.]  Folly;  want  of 
understanding. 

Insip'ient,  a.  Unwise;  foolish.  (R.) 

Insist',  v.  n.  [Lat.  insisto  —  in,  and  sislo,  to  set  or  place 
one’s  self,  from  sto,  to  stand.]  To  stand  or  rest.  —  To 
dwell  on  in  discourse.  —  To  urge  or  press  earnestly. 

Insist'ence,  n.  The  act  of  insisting  or  urging. 

Insist'eilt,  a.  Resting  upon  anything. 

“  The  breadth  of  the  substruction  must  be  at  least  double  to  the 
insistent  wall.”  —  tfotton. 

Insi'tiency,  n.  F’reedom  from  thirst. 

Insition,  (-sish'un,)  n.  [Lat.  insitio.]  The  insertion  or 
ingraftment  of  one  branch  into  another. 

In  si'tu,  [Lat.,  in  situation.]  (Jilin.)  Noting  a  mineral 
which  is  found  in  its  original  position,  bed,  or  strata. 

In'skip,  in  California,  a  post-village  of  Butte  co.,  abt. 
43  m.  N.  of  Oroville. 

Insnare',  v.  a.  To  catch  in  a  snare  ;  to  take  by  arti¬ 
ficial  means;  to  entrap;  to  take  in  a  trap  or  net.  —  To 
entangle  ;  to  involve  in  difficulties  or  perplexities ;  to 
allure;  to  inveigle. 

Insnar'er,  n.  One  who  insnares  ;  an  insnarer. 

Insobriety,  n.  Want  of  sobriety;  intemperance; 
drunkenness. 

Insociabil'ity,  n.  Unsociability,  (r.) 

In'solate.  v.  a.  [Lat.  insolo,  insolatus —  in,  and  sol, 
the  sun.]  To  dry  in  the  sun;  to  expose  to  the  action 
of  the  sun. 

Insola'tion,  n.  Exposure  to  the  sun.  —  A  stroke  of 
the  sun  ;  a  sun-stroke  or  coup  de  soldi.  —  The  drying  of 
chemical  and  pharmaceutical  substances. 

(Bot.)  A  disease  of  plants  from  exposure  to  too  bright 
a  light,  which  causes  rapid  evaporation,  and  kills  the 
part  in  which  the  evaporation  takes  place:  a  scorching. 

Insolence,  or  Insolency,  n.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  m’olentia. 
State  or  quality  of  being  insolent ;  an  unusual  degre* 
of  pride  or  haughtiness  manifested  in  contemptuoui 
and  overbearing  treatment  of  others;  petulant  con¬ 
tempt;  impudence. 

In'solent,  a.  [Lat.  insolens  —  in,  and  soleo,  to  be  wont 
or  accustomed.]  Excessively  p-oud  and  haughty,  with 
contempt  of  others  ;  domineering  in  power ;  overbear¬ 
ing;  insulting;  abusive;  impudent;  proceeding  from 
insolence;  contemptuous. 

Insolently,  adv.  With  contemptuous  pride;  haugh¬ 
tily;  rudely;  saucily. 

Insolid'ity,  n.  Want  of  solidity;  weakness,  (r.) 

Insolubil  ity,  n.  [  Fr.  insolubility.]  Quality  of  not 
being  soluble  or  dissolvable,  —  particularly  in  a  fluid. 

Insolu'ble,  a.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  insolubilis  —  in,  and  solvo, 
solutes,  to  loose  or  loosen.  See  Solve.]  That  cannot 
be  loosed ;  indissoluble :  that  cannot  be  dissolved,  par¬ 
ticularly  by  a  fluid.  —  That  cannot  be  made  clear;  not 
to  be  resolved,  as  doubts. 

Insol'ubleness,  n.  Insolubility. 

Insolv'able,  a.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  in,  and  solvo,  to  loose,  or 
loosen.]  That  cannot  be  loosened,  disengaged,  or  un¬ 
ravelled-  not  to  be  cleared  of  difficulty  or  uncertainty; 
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i.  Emp«ror  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire,  In  full  imperial  costume,  a.  Imperial  crown  of  Germany.  3 •  Royal  crown  of  Hungary.  4.  Iron  crown  of  Lombardy.  5.  Royal  crown  of  Bohemia.  6.  Imperial  gloves.  7.  Imperial  shoes.  8.  Sword  of  cero- 
mony  (half  length).  9.  Sword  and  sheath  of  St.  Hauritlus  (half  length).  10.  “Eagle  dalmatic.**  11.  Imperial  mantle.  ia.  Roman  dalmatic. 
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mot  to  be  explained  or  solved ;  uot  admitting  solution 
or  explication. 

“  Wherein  there  appear  some  insolvable  difficulties.” _ Watts. 

—That  cannot  be  paid. — That  cannot  be  loosened  or  untied. 

Imsol'  veney.  [Lat.  in,  privative,  solvo,  to  free,  to  pay.] 
(Law.)  The  state  of  a  person  who  is  insolvent,  or 
unable  from  any  cause  to  pay  his  debts,  or  who  is  unable 
to  pay  his  debts  as  they  fall  due  in  the  usual  course  of 
trade  or  business.  The  distinction  between  bankruptcy 
and  insolvency  which  is  taken  by  jurists  and  accurate 
law-writers  seems  to  be  little  regarded  in  the  practice 
of  the  U.  S.  In  its  primary  sense,  I.  has  a  much  more 
extensive  signification  than  bankruptcy.  The  latter 
which  is  properly  one  species  or  phrase  of  the  former,  was 
formerly  applied  to  the  dishonest  merchant  or  trader. 
The  meaning,  however,  is  now  so  far  changed',  that  no 
dishonesty  is  implied  from  the  status  of  bankruptcy  ;  but 
the  word  is  still  properly  applied  only  to  traders  or  mer¬ 
chants,  and  I.  to  the  state  of  any  insolvent  debtor.  In 
the  U.  S.  both  the  legislation  of  Congress  and  of  the 
separate  States  tend  to  obliterate  the  true  distinction 
between  bankruptcy  and  I.,  and  we  have  no  special 
legislation  establishing  a  well-defined  demarcation  be¬ 
tween  the  two  terms.  In  Great  Britain  the  effects  of 
bankruptcy  do  not  cease  with  the  seizure  and  sale  of 
the  property  of  the  debtor,  but  he  is  further  disqualified 
for  acting  as  a  member  of  the  House  of  Lords,  for  elec¬ 
tion  to  the  House  in  Scotland  and  Ireland,  for  election 
to  or  membership  in  the  House  of  Commons,  for  acting 
•as  a  justice  of  the  peace,  as  mayor,  alderman  or  coun¬ 
cilor,  and  for  some  other  official  positions.  If  the  deci¬ 
sion  in  bankruptcy  is  annulled,  or  if  the  debtor  can 
prove  that  misfortune  without  misconduct  was  the 
•cause  of  his  bankruptcy,  these  disqualifications  cease. 
In  the  U.  S.  the  power  to  establish  a  uniform  system  of 
bankruptcy  was  granted  to  Congress  by  the  Constitution, 
but  this  right  has  been  sparingly  exercised  and  legisla¬ 
tion  of  this  character  has  been  usually  left  to  the  States. 
A  bankruptcy  law  was  passed  by  Congress  on  March 
2,  1867,  which  became  operative  Jan.  1, 1869.  But  this 
law  was  repealed  in  April,  1878,  and  no  similar  law  has 
since  been  passed,  though  strong  pressure  was  brought 
to  bear  upon  Congress  in  favor  of  bankruptcy  legisla¬ 
tion  in  consequence  of  the  business  depression  of  1893' 
and  the  following  years.  Insolvency  laws,  however, 
have  been  passed  in  the  several  States,  differing  consid¬ 
erably  in  their  provisions.  Proceedings  may  be  insti¬ 
tuted  by  the  debtor  in  what  is  known  as  voluntary 
insolvency.  If  they  are  instituted  by  the  creditor  the 
1.  is  called  involuntary.  From  the  time  he  becomes  an 
insolvent  his  debtors  cannot  discharge  their  claims  by 
payments  to  him.  An  assignee,  generally  chosen  by 
the  creditors,  takes  the  property,  collects  the  assets,  pays 
the  expenses,  and  distributes  the  balance  among  the 
creditors.  The  debtor  may  make  an  assignment  for 
the  benefit  of  his  creditors,  himself  selecting  the  as¬ 
signee,  and  in  some  States  may  give  judgments  to  pre¬ 
ferred  creditors.  A  discharge  from  creditors  is  often 
obtained  by  a  composition,  in  which  they  agree  to  accept 
a  fixed  percentage  of  their  claims  and  release  the  debtor 
from  indebtedness  for  the  balance.  Settlement  in  this 
manner  or  by  voluntary  assignment  has  become  quite 
common  in  the  U.  S. 

Insol'vent,  a.  [Lat.  in,  and  solvens,  from  solvo.]  Not 
solvent;  not  having  money,  goods,  or  estate  sufficient 
to  pay  all  debts  ;  not  sufficient  to  pay  all  the  debts  of 
the  owner;  respecting  debtors  that  are  not  solvent. 

— n.  A  debtor  unable  to  pay  his  debts. 

Insom'nious,  a.  That  is  without  sleep. 

Insomuch',  adv.  So  that;  to  that  degree;  in  that. 

tnsoul',  v.  a.  To  inspirit. 

Inspect',  v.  a.  [Lat.  inspicio,  inspectus  —  in,  and 
specio,  to  look,  to  look  at,  to  behold.]  To  look  on  ;  to 
view  or  oversee  for  the  purpose  of  examination;  to 
view  and  examine.  —  To  superintend;  to  oversee. 

— n.  Nice  or  close  examination.  (R.) 

Inspection,  n.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  inspection  Prying  exami¬ 
nation  ;  close  or  careful  survey;  insight;  watch. — 
Guardianship  ;  superintendence ;  oversight;  official  view 
or  examination. 

Inspec'tive,  a.  That  inspects,  or  tends  to  inspect. 

Inspector,  n.  [Lat.]  One  who  inspects,  views,  or 
oversees  ;  a  superintendent ;  an  overseer. 

Inspectorship,  Inspectorate,  n.  The  office  of 
an  inspector. 

Insperse',  v.  a.  [Lat.  inspergo.]  To  sprinkle  or  cast 
upon,  (r.) 

Insper'sion,  n.  A  sprinkling  or  scattering  upon.  (R  ) 

Inspex'iinns,  ra.  [Lat.,  we  have  seen.]  (Law.)  A 
term  sometimes  used  in  letters-patent,  reciting  a  grant, 
inspeximus,  such  former  grant,  and  so  reciting  it  ver¬ 
batim. 

Inspliere',  v.  a.  To  place  in  an  orb  or  sphere. 

Inspir'able,  a.  [Lat.  in,  and  spirahilis.  See  Inspire.] 
That  may  be  inspired  or  drawn  into  the  lungs;  inhala- 
ble,  as  air  or  vapors. 

Inspiration,  n.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  inspiratio  —  in,  and  spiro.] 
Act  of  drawing  air  into  the  lungs  ;  the  inhaling  of  air. 
Act  of  breathing  into  anything.  — The  supernatural  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  spirit  of  God  on  the  human  mind;  the 
infusion  of  ideas,  influences,  or  directions  into  the  mind, 
by  a  superior  being  or  supposed  presiding  power;  a 
Highly  exciting  influence.  —  See  Revelation. 

Inspirational,  a.  That  relates  to,  or  partakes  of, 
inspiration. 

Inspira'tionist,  n.  One  who  holds  to  inspiration.  (R.) 

Inspi'ratory,  a.  Pertaining  to  or  aiding  inspiration, 
or  inhaling  air  into  the  lungs. 

Inspire',  v.  a.  To  breathe  into;  to  draw  into  the  lungs; 
to  lufuse  by  breathing.  —  To  infuse  or  suggest,  as  ideas 


or  monitions  supernaturaily ;  to  communicate,  as  di¬ 
vine  instruction,  to  the  mind.  —  To  infuse  ideas  or  poetic 
spirit  into. 

— v.  n.  To  draw  in  breath ;  to  inhale  air  into  the  lungs ; — 
opposed  to  expire. 

Inspi'rer,  n.  He  who  inspires. 

Inspir'it,  v.  a.  To  give  new  life  to;  to  enliven;  to  in¬ 
vigorate  ;  to  animate ;  to  cheer ;  to  encourage. 

Inspis'sate,  v.  a.  [Lat.  in,  and  spisso,  spissatus,  to 
thicken,  to  make  thick,  from  spissus,  thick.]  To 
thicken,  as  fluids ;  to  make  thick. 

”  Sugar  doth  inspissate  the  spirits  of  the  wine.”  —  Bacon. 

Inspis  sate,  a.  Thick  ;  dense. 

Inspissa'tion,  n.  The  act  of  making  any  liquid 
thick. 

*•  The  effect  is  wrought  by  the  inspissation  of  the  air."  —  Bacon . 

Inst.  Contraction  for  instant,  used  in  correspondence 
to  denote  the  current  or  present  month. 

Instabil'ity.  n.  [Lat.  instalrilitas .]  Unsteadiness; 
want  of  stability ;  want  of  firmness  in  purpose;  muta¬ 
bility  of  opinion  or  conduct;  inconstancy;  fickleness; 
changeableness  ;  liability  to  change. 

In'stable,  a.  [Fr.;  Lat.  instabilis.]  Inconstant;  un¬ 
stable. 

Install',  v.  a.  [Fr.  installer;  L.  Lat.  installare .]  To 
set,  place,  or  instate  in  a  stall  or  seat,  in  an  office,  rank, 
or  order ;  to  invest  with  any  charge,  office,  or  rank,  with 
the  customary  ceremonies. 

Installation,  n.  [Fr. ;  L.  Lat.  installatio .]  Act  of 
installing,  or  of  giving  possession  of  an  office,  rank,  or 
order,  with  the  customary  ceremonies. 

Instalment,  n.  Act  of  installing  or  giving  posses¬ 
sion  of  an  office,  with  the  usual  ceremonies  or  solemni¬ 
ties.  —  The  seat  in  which  one  is  installed.  —  A  term  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  parts  of  a  large  sum  of  money  which  are 
paid,  or  to  be  paid,  at  different  periods. 

Instamp',  v.  a.  To  stamp  upon  ;  to  enstamp. 

In  stance.  Instancy,  n.  [Fr.  instance;  L.  Lat. 
instantia,  contention,  from  Lat.  installs ,  from  insto  — 
in,  and  sto,  to  stand,  q.  v.]  Urgency ;  a  pressing  solici¬ 
tation  ;  importunity;  application.  —  Example;  a  case 
occurring ;  a  case  offered.  —  Time ;  occasion ;  occurrence. 

— o.  a.  To  mention  as  an  instance,  example,  or  case. 

— v.  n.  To  give  or  offer  an  instance,  example,  or  case. 

In'stant,  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  instans.  See  Instance.] 
Present;  without  intervening  time ;  current.  —  Quick; 
makiDg  no  delay  ;  immediate.  —  Pressing ;  urgent ;  im¬ 
portunate  ;  earnest. 

— n.  An  immediate  or  present  point,  or  moment  of  time. 
A  point  in  duration;  a  moment;  a  part  of  duration  in 
which  we  perceive  no  succession,  or  a  part  that  occupies 
the  time  of  a  single  thought;  a  particular  time.  —  The 
present  or  current  month;  as,  “On  the  twentieth  in¬ 
stant." 

Instantane'ity,  n.  Quality  of  being  instantaneous. 

Install ta'neons,  a.  [Fr.  inslantani ;  L.  Lat  in- 
stantaneus.]  Done  in  an  instant;  occurring  or  acting 
without  any  perceptible  succession:  very  speedily. 

Instanta'neously,  adv.  In  an  instant;  in  a  mo¬ 
ment  ;  in  an  indivisible  point  of  duration. 

Instanta'neoiisness,  n.  Instantaneit.v. 

Instan'ter,  adv.  [Lat.]  (Law.)  Instantly ;  presently. 

In  stantly,  adv.  Immediately;  without  intervening 
time ;  at  the  moment;  instantaneously.  —  With  urgent 
importunity;  with  diligence  and  earnestness. 

Instar',  v.  a.  To  spot,  stud,  or  adorn  with  stars.  Pope. 

In'star  oin'ninm.  [Lat.]  An  example  which  may 
suffice  for  all. 

Instate',  v.  a.  To  set  or  place ;  to  establish,  as  in  a 
rank  or  condition. 

In  sta'tu  quo.  [Lat.,  the  place  in  which.]  In  its  for¬ 
mer  state;  in  the  state  in  which  it  was  in  times  past. 

Instau'rate,  v.  a.  [Lat.  instauro,  instauratus .]  To 
repair ;  to  restore. 

Instaura'tion,  n.  [Lat.  instauratio.]  Restoration ; 
reparation ;  renewal. 

Instead',  adv.  In  the  stead,  place,  or  room  of.  — 
Equal  to. 

Insteep',  v.  a.  To  soak ;  to  lay  under  water ;  to  steep. 

Ill'step,  n.  The  forepart  of  the  upper  side  of  the  foot, 
near  its  junction  with  the  leg.  —  The  instep  of  a  horse 
is  that  part  of  the  hind  leg  which  reaches  from  the  ham 
to  the  pastern  joint. 

In'sterburg',  a  town  of  Prussia,  prov.  E.  Prussia,  16 
m.  from  Gumbinnen.  Manuf.  Leather,  linen,  Ac.  Pop. 
11,000. 

In'stig'ate,  t>.  a.  [Lat.  instigo,  instigatus  —  in,  and 
sligo,  to  prick,  to  stir  on ;  allied  to  Gr.  stizo,  to  mark 
with  a  pointed  instrument,  to  prick.  See  Stigma.]  To 
urge ;  to  incite ;  to  impel ;  to  set  on  ;  to  move  by  some 
incentive,  as  to  an  act  of  wickedness. 

Instigation,  n.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  instigatio .]  Incite¬ 
ment,  as  to  evil  or  wickedness  ;  the  act  of  encouraging 
to  commit  a  crime,  or  some  evil  act;  temptation;  im¬ 
pulse  to  evil. 

In'stigator,  n.  [Lat.]  One  who  instigates,  or  incites 
another  to  an  evil  act ;  a  tempter ;  that  which  incites ; 
that  which  moves  persons  to  commit  wickedness. 

Instil',  v.  a.  [Lat.  instillo — in,  and  stillo,  to  drop,  to 
drip,  to  trickle,  from  stilla,  a  drop.]  To  infuse  slowly, 
or  by  small  quantities  ;  to  pour  in,  or  infuse  by  drops. 

— To  insinuate  anything  imperceptibly  into  the  mind. 

Instilla'tion,  n.  [Lat.  instillatio .]  Act  of  pouring 
in  or  infusing  by  drops  or  by  small  quantities. 

— Act  of  infusing  slowly  into  the  mind. 

— That  which  is  infused. 

Instilla'tor,  Instiller,  n.  One  who  instils  or  infuses. 

Instil'nient,  n.  Act  of  instilling;  infusion. 

—Anything  instilled. 

Instiiuulation,  n.  Act  of  stimulating,  inciting,  or 

urging  forward. 


Instinct',  a.  [Lat.  instinctus,  from  instinguo,  to  insti¬ 
gate —  in,  and  stinguo  zGr.  stizo,  to  prick.]  Moved; 
animated ;  excited. 

“  Itself  instinct  with  spirit."  —  Milton. 

In  stinct,  n.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  instinctus,  inwardly  moved, 
suggestion,  impulse.]  (Phil.)  According  to  Dr.  Reid, 
“  a  natural,  blind  impulse  to  certain  actions,  without 
having  any  end  in  view,  without  deliberation,  and  very 
often  without  any  conception  of  what  we  do ;  ”  and,  ac¬ 
cording  to  8ir  W.  Hamilton,  “  an  agent  which  performs, 
blindly  and  ignorantly,  a  work  of  intelligence  and  knowl¬ 
edge.”  Various  other  definitions  are  given.  Brougham 
says  that  instinct  is  distinguished  from  reason,  in  that 
“it  acts  without  teaching,  either  from  others  —  that  is 
instruction,  or  from  the  animal  itself — that  is  expe¬ 
rience  ;  ”  “  it  acts  without  knowledge  of  consequences ; 
it  acts  blindly,  and  accomplishes  a  purpose  of  which  the 
animal  is  ignorant.”  In  general,  we  find  that  instinct 
and  reason  prevail  in  an  animal  in  the  inverse  ratio  to 
each  other.  Hence,  in  man,  whose  reasoning  powers 
are  highly  developed,  the  instincts  are  few,  and  manifest 
themselves  principally  in  children  and  barbarians.  An 
instinctive  action  is  performed  without  any  conscious¬ 
ness,  on  the  part  of  the  agent,  of  the  end  which  it  serves ; 
it  is  effected  as  perfectly  the  first  time  as  at  any  subse¬ 
quent  period;  and  is  unsusceptible  of  any  adaptation  to 
particular  emergencies :  while  a  reasonable  action,  on 
the  contrary,  is  one  which  always  implies  a  conscious¬ 
ness,  on  the  part  of  the  agent,  of  the  end  in  view, — 
which  becomes  only  progressively  perfect,  and  which  is 
capable  of  being  variously  modified  according  to  exist¬ 
ing  circumstances.  Some  philosophers  have  held  that 
there  is  no  real  distinction  between  instinct  and  reason. 
Darwin  (Zoonomia)  regarded  all  instinctive  acts  as  really 
intellectual  operations;  while  Smellie,  on  the  other 
hand,  viewed  reason  itself  as  really  an  instinct.  Hume, 
too,  asserts  “that  the  experimental  reasoning  itself,  on 
which  the  whole  conduct  of  life  depends,  is  nothing  but 
a  species  of  instinct  or  mechanical  power,  that  acts  in 
us  unknown  to  ourselves ;  and  its  chief  operations  are 
not  directed  by  any  such  relations  or  comparisons  of 
ideas  as  are  the  proper  objects  of  our  intellectual  facul¬ 
ties.”  Three  classes  of  theories  have  been  proposed,  to 
account  for  the  instinctive  actions:  1.  The  physical 
which  makes  them  depend  upon  the  structure  and  organi¬ 
zation  of  the  animal.  2.  The  psychical,  which  regards 
them  as  the  result  of  mental  powers  or  faculties  pos¬ 
sessed  by  the  animals,  analogous  to  those  of  the  under¬ 
standing  in  man.  3.  The  supernatural,  which  views 
them  as  the  workings  of  an  intelligence  superior  to  man, 
or  the  Supreme  Being.  Of  this  last  opinion  was  Sir 
Isaac  Newton.  According  to  Dr.  Bushman,  instinctive 
acts  can  be  traced  to  the  direct  effect  of  sensation,  and 
are  dependent  on  either  external  or  internal  stimuli,  as 
externally  from  the  senses,  internally  from  feelings, — 
as  hunger,  thirst,  Ac.  The  great  source  of  instinctive 
acts  in  the  lower  animals  are,  ho  says,  smell  and  taste. 
They  are  all,  however,  referable  to  some  uneasy  sensa¬ 
tions  proceeding  from  certain  irritations  of  particular 
organs ;  or,  according  to  Broussais,  they  arise  from 
“sensations  which  solicit  a  living  being  to  execute  in¬ 
voluntarily,  and  often  unconsciously,  certain  acts  neces¬ 
sary  to  its  welfare.” 

Instinctive,  a.  [Fr.  instinctif.]  Prompted  by  in¬ 
stinct  ;  spontaneous ;  acting  without  reasoning,  deliber¬ 
ation,  instruction,  or  experience ;  determined  by  natu¬ 
ral  impulse. 

Instinctively,  adv.  By  force  of  instinct;  without 
instruction  or  experience ;  by  natural  impulse. 

Instip'ulate,  a.  Without  scruples. 

Institute',  v.  a.  [Lat.  instituo,  institutus  —  in,  and 
statuo,  to  put,  set,  or  place,  from  sto,  to  stand,  q.  tc]  To 
establish ;  to  appoint ;  to  enact ;  to  form  and  prescribe,  as 
a  law.  —  To  found;  to  originate  and  establish.  —  To 
ground  or  establish  on  principles;  to  instruct,  as  chil¬ 
dren;  to  educate.  —  To  begin;  to  commence;  to  set  in 
operation.  —  To  invest  with  the  spiritual  part  of  a  bene¬ 
fice,  or  the  cure  of  souls. 

— n.  [Fr.  institut ;  Lat.  institutum.]  A  purpose,  precept, 
or  design;  that  which  is  established,  fixed,  or  ordained; 
established  law  ;  settled  order ;  precept ;  maxim ;  prin¬ 
ciple. 

— n.  pi.  A  book  of  elements  or  principles  of  jurisprudence ; 
a  text-book,  containing  the  principles  of  law  made  the 
foundation  of  legal  studies,  as  Justinian’s  Institutes. — ■ 
See  Roman  Law. 

— A  literary  and  philosophical  society,  a  body  of  men 
united  for  some  literary  or  scientific  purpose;  —  more 
especially  applied  to  a  learned  body  which  was  organ¬ 
ized  in  France  shortly  after  the  first  storm  of  the  revo¬ 
lution  of  the  last  century  had  spent  its  fury.  Its  neces¬ 
sity  arose  from  the  fact  of  all  the  academies  and  art  in¬ 
stitutions  having  been  destroyed;  consequently,  the  In¬ 
stitut  Nationale  was  formed  on  the  25th  October,  1795, 
out  of  the  remnants  of  the  five  academies  ;  namely,  the 
French  Academy,  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions  and 
Belles-Lettres,  that  of  the  Sciences,  of  the  Fine  Arts,  and 
of  the  Moral  and  Political  Sciences,  —  all  united  in  one 
harmonious  whole.  The  great  object  designed  by  the 
Institute  was  the  advancement  of  the  arts  and  sciences, 
by  continual  researches,  by  the  publication  of  new  dis¬ 
coveries,  and  by  a  correspondence  with  the  most  distin¬ 
guished  scholars  of  all  nations,  and  especially  by  pro¬ 
moting  such  scientific  and  literary  undertakings  as 
would  tend  to  the  national  glory  and  welfare.  The  In¬ 
stitute,  since  the  restoration  of  the  republic  in  France, 
is  known  by  the  name  of  the  National  Institute. 

Insti tu'tion.  n.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  institutio.]  Act  of  insti¬ 
tuting  or  establishing;  establishment;  that  which  is 
appointed,  prescribed,  or  founded  by  authority,  as  laws, 
rites,  and  ceremonies. 
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An  organized  society  for  promoting  any  object,  public 
or  social.  Tims,  a  college  is  termed  n  collegiate  institu¬ 
tion:  an  academy  of  belles-lettres,  a  literary  institution ; 
an  almsgiving  society,  a  benevolent  or  charitable  insti¬ 
tution  ;  while  a  banking  company  or  insurance  office  isa 
commercial  institution.  Hospitals  are  likewise  charitable 
institutions,  and  will  be  found  given  under  their  respec¬ 
tive  heads. 

(Eccl.)  Act  or  ceremony  of  investing  a  clergyman 
with  the  spiritual  part  of  a  benefice,  or  the  cure  of  souls. 

Iustitu'tional,  a.  Enjoined ;  relating  to  an  institu¬ 
tion. 

Iiisiltn'lionary,  a.  Elemental;  institutional. 

In'Mt  itutPst,  n.  One  who  is  versed  in,  or  writes,  in¬ 
stitutes  or  instructions. 

Iii'Mtituti  ve,  a.  That  institutes  or  establishes;  hav¬ 
ing  power  to  establish ;  established;  depending  on  in¬ 
stitution. 

Iii'stitlltively,  adv.  In  accordance  with  an  institu- 

i  u  *l  i  t  ii  t  or,  n.  [Lat.]  One  who  institutes  or  estab¬ 
lishes;  one  who  educates;  an  instructor. 

Instrat/ified,  a.  Stratified  in  or  among  other  bodies ; 
inters  tratified. 

Instruct',  ti.  a.  [Lat.  instruo,  instructum  —  in,  and 
struo,  to  join  together,  to  pile  up.  See  Structure.]  To 
furnish  with  instruction ;  to  impart,  as  knowledge,  to 
one  who  is  destitute  of  it;  to  teach  ;  to  educate.  — To 
inform ;  to  furnish  with  advice  or  counsel ;  to  persuade 
or  admonish ;  to  give  directions  to  ;  to  enjoin ;  to  order ; 
to  command ;  to  advise  or  give  notice  to. 

Instructor,  n.  See  Instructor. 

Instrnct'ible,  a.  That  maybe  instructed  ;  teachable; 
docile. 

Instruction,  (-struck' shun,)  n.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  instructio.] 
Act  of  instructing ;  act  of  teaching  or  informing  the 
understanding  in  that  of  which  it  was  before  ignorant; 
information ;  education.  —  Precepts  conveying  knowl¬ 
edge;  advice;  counsel;  order;  authoritative  direction; 
mandate;  command. 

Instructional,  a.  Relating  or  pertaining  to  in¬ 
struction  ;  educational. 

Instructive,  a.  [Fr.  instructif.]  Serving  to  instruct 
or  inform  ;  conveying  knowledge  or  information. 

Instructively,  adv.  So  as  to  afford  instruction. 

Insiructivencss,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  in¬ 
structive  ;  power  of  conveying  instruction. 

Instructor,  n.  (Sometimes  written  instructer.)  [Lat.] 
One  who  instructs ;  a  teacher ;  a  person  who  imparts 
knowledge  to  another  by  precept  or  information :  a 
tutor;  any  professional  man  who  teaches  the  principles 
of  his  profession. 

Instruc'tress,  n.  A  female  who  instructs  ;  a  precep¬ 
tress. 

Instrument,  n.  [Fr. ;  Lat. instrumentum —  instruo, 
to  sit  in  order,  to  arrange,  to  prepare.  See  Structure.] 
Any  thing  by  which  one  prepares,  fits  out,  works  at,  or 
exercises  a  thing ;  that  by  which  work  is  performed,  or 
anything  is  effected ;  an  implement;  a  tool ;  an  utensil ; 
as,  mathematical  instruments. —  That  which  is  subser¬ 
vient  to  the  execution  of  a  plan  or  purpose,  or  to  the 
production  of  any  effect;  means  used  for  contributing 
to  an  effect. 

“  The  bold  are  hut  the  instruments  of  the  wise.'* — Dryden. 

—An  artificial  machine  or  body  constructed  for  yielding 
harmonious  sounds. 

“  She  taketh  most  delight 
Iu  music,  instruments,  and  poetry."  — Shake. 

(Law.)  A  writing  containing  the  terms  of  a  con¬ 
tract,  process,  proceeding,  &c. ;  also,  a  person  who  acts 
for  another. 

InMtruiuen'tal,  a.  [Fr. ;  L.  Lat.  instrumentalis.]  Con¬ 
ducive  as  an  instrument  or  means  to  some  end ;  con¬ 
tributing  aid;  serving  to  promote  or  effect  an  object; 
helpful ;  serviceable. 

I.  Music.  All  music  composed  for  instruments  is  so 
called,  in  contradistinction  to  vocal  music.  This  term 
is  more  especially  applied  to  all  the  greater  compo¬ 
sitions,  in  which  there  is  no  part  for  the  voice.  Until 
the  middle  of  the  last  century,  the  Italian  composers 
used  no  other  instruments  in  their  great  pieces  than  vi¬ 
olins  und  bass-viols;  at  that  time,  however,  they  began 
to  use  the  hautboy  and  the  horn.  Even  to  the  present 
time,  the  Italians  employ  wind-instruments  much  less 
than  either  the  French  or  Germans.  In  general,  sym¬ 
phonies,  overtures,  sonatas,  fantasias,  solos,  dances, 
marches,  Ac.,  belong  to  instrumental  music. 

Instriiiiien'taliidt,  n.  One  who  plays  upon  a  musi¬ 
cal  instrument. 

In*trumentiil'ity,  n.  State  or  quality  of  beiDg  in¬ 
strumental  ;  subordinate,  or  auxiliary  agency ;  ageucy  of 
anything,  as  means  to  an  end. 

Instrninen'tally,  adv.  By  way  or  means  of  an  in¬ 
strument;  in  the  nature  of  an  instrument,  as  means  to 
an  end.  —  With  instruments  of  music. 

Instruuien'talness  n.  Instrumentality;  useful¬ 
ness,  as  of  means  to  an  end. 

Instrument'ary,  a.  Instrumental. 

Instruiiienta'tion,  n.  Means;  agency;  a  series  or 
combination  of  instruments. 

(Mas.)  The  arranging  of  music  for  a  combined  num¬ 
ber  of  instruments.  The  nature  and  character  of  the 
musical  ideas  must  alone  determine  whether  the  instru¬ 
mentation  shall  be  simple  or  artistic,  and  perhaps  com¬ 
plex  ;  the  latter  being  the  ease  when  some  of  the  in¬ 
struments  take  a  more  prominent  part  than  others. 
For  both  purposes,  a  thorough  knowledge  of  every  in¬ 
strument  iu  the  orchestra  is  absolutely  necessary,  as 
without  this,  instrumentation  becomes  only  a  deafening 
mass  of  sounds.  The  stringed  instruments,  from  their 
aature,  ir  most  cases,  form  the  principal  parts  of  a  score. 
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around  which  the  other  instruments  move,  without  de¬ 
priving  them  of  their  importance.  The  wind-instru¬ 
ments  represent,  more  or  less,  as  it  were,  a  subordinate 
chorus,  which  may  again  be  divided  into  two  kinds,  viz. 
the  wood  instruments  and  the  brass,  which,  with  the 
stringed  instruments,  give  three  essentially  different 
choral  effects,  that  may  be  mixed  up  together  in  endless 
variety. 

Iiisti'liiiient'ist,  n.  One  who  performs  upon  an  in¬ 
strument  of  music  ;  an  instrumentalist. 

Insusi,  *een’soo-a.)  a  mountain  range  of  Brazil  in  the 
prov.  of  Matto  Grosso. 

Iiisubjectioii,(-JcA''s/mn.)  n.  Want  of  subjection ;  state 
of  insubordination  to  government. 

Insubmerg'ible,  a.  That  cannot  be  submerged. 

I iisii  bniissioii,  (- mish'un ,)  n.  Want  of  submission  ; 
disobedience. 

Insubor'dinate,a.  Not  subordinate;  not  submitting 
to  authority. 

Insubordiim'tioii,  n.  [Fr.]  Want  of  subordina¬ 
tion  ;  disorder ;  disobedience  to  lawful  authority. 

Insubstantial, (-stan'shi-al,) a.  Unsubstantial ;  ideal ; 
intangible ;  as,  “  this  insubstantial  pageant.” —  Shaks. 

Insubstautiarity,  n.  State  of  being  insubstantial. 

Insuetude,  (-swe'tud,)  n.  [From  Lat.  prefix  in,  and 
suetus,  to  be  accustomed.]  Disuse;  want  of  habitude  or 
practice. 

Insufferable,  a.  (In,  and  sufferable.  See  Suffer.] 
That  cannot  be  suffered,  borne,  or  endured ;  insupport¬ 
able  ;  that  cannot  be  permitted  or  tolerated  ;  as,  insuffer¬ 
able  cold,  insufferable  impertinence. —  Detestable;  con¬ 
temptible  ;  disgusting  beyond  endurance. 

Insuf  ferably,  adv.  To  a  degree  beyond  endurance  ; 
as,  a  person  insufferably  proud. 

Insullicienee,  (-fish'ens,)  Insufficiency,  (fish1- 
en-sy.)  n.  [See  Sufficient.]  Want  of  sufficiency  ;  inad¬ 
equacy;  deficiency. 

"  Consider  the  pleas  made  use  of  to  this  purpose,  and  shew  the 
insufficiency  aud  weakness  of  them." — Atterhury. 

— Inadequacy  of  power  or  skill ;  inability ;  incapacity  ; 
incompetency  ;  want  of  the  requisite  strength,  value,  or 
force;  defect;  as,  "a  minister’s  aptness  or  insufficiency.” 

Hooker. 

Insufficient,  (-fish'ent,)  a.  Not  sufficient  ;  not  ade¬ 
quate  to  any  need,  use,  or  purpose ;  as.  an  insufficient 
quantity  of  provisions. — Wanting  in  strength,  power, 
skill,  or  dexterity  ;  incompetent ;  incapable ;  unfit ;  as, 
a  man  insufficient  to  perform  the  duties  of  an  office. 

Insnfli'ciently,  adv.  With  want  of  sufficiency  or  ad¬ 
equacy;  lacking  proper  skill  or  ability. 

Insufflation,  (-fid' shun,)  n.  [Lat.  insufflatio.]  Act  of 
breathing  on  or  into  anything ;  as,  “  divine  insufflation.” 

Hammond. 

In'sular,  In'sulary,  a.  [Fr.  insulaire;  Lat.  insu- 
laris,  from  insula,  an  island.  See  Island.]  Belonging 
to  au  island  ;  surrounded  by  water;  as,  insular  people. 

— n.  A  dweller  in  an  island. 

f  nsnlar'ity,  n.  State  or  condition  of  being  insular. 

In'sularly,  adv.  Iu  an  insular  manner. 

In'sulate,  v.  a.  [From  Lat.  insula,  island.]  To  place, 
as  it  were,  in  an  island,  or  in  a  detached  situation,  or  in 
a  state  to  have  no  communication  with  surrounding 
objects;  to  detach;  to  isolate. 

(Elect.)  To  keep  electricity  in,  or  away  from  a  body, 
by  supporting  it  on  insulators. 

Insulating-stool.  A  stool  supported  by  non-conducting 
legs,  as  glass. 

Iu'stilafetl,  p.  a.  Detached;  standing  by  itself;  not 
being  contiguous  to  other  bodies ;  as,  an  insulated  house, 
or  column. 

(Elect.)  Applied  to  electrified  bodies  supported  and 
surrounded  by  insulators,  or  bad  conductors  of  eloc- 
tricity. 

(Astron.)  Noting  stars  supposed,  like  our  sun,  to  be 
beyond  the  reach  of  any  sensible  action  of  the  gravita¬ 
tion  of  others. 

Insula'tion,  n.  Act  of  insulating;  state  of  being  de¬ 
tached  from  other  objects. 

(Elect,  and  Thermotics.)  The  stato  of  an  electrified  or 
heated  body  surrounded  by  bad  conductors  of  electricity 
or  heat. 

In'sulator,  u.  The  person  who,  or  thing  which,  insu¬ 
lates. 

(Elect.)  A  bad  conductor  of  electricity,  so  called  from 
being  used  as  support  for  bodies  in  which  electricity  is 
to  be  retained. 

lu'sulous,  a.  [Lat.  insuiosus.]  Abounding  in  islands.(R.) 

In  sult,  n.  [Lat.  insultus,  from  insilio  —  in,  ami  salio, 
to  leap,  spring,  or  boutid.]  Any  gross  abuse  offered  to 
another,  either  by  words  or  actions ;  act  or  speech  of  in¬ 
solence  or  contempt;  an  affront;  au  indignity;  con¬ 
tumely. 

11  Wrongs  unredressed,  or  insults  unavenged."  —  Wordsworth. 

Insult',  v.  a.  To  treat  with  gross  abuse,  insolence,  con¬ 
tempt,  or  indignity,  by  words  or  actions. 

(Mil.)  To  attack  suddenly  und  openly. 

— v.  n.  To  leap  or  jump. — To  behave  with  insolence  or 
insolent  triumph. 

Insult'er,  n.  One  who  insults. 

■  Man,  the  merciless  insulter,  man."  —  Rowe. 

Ingulfing1,  p.  a.  Expressing  insolence  or  contempt; 
as,  insulting  words. 

Insult'ingly,  adv.  With  insolent  abuse  or  contempt; 
with  contemptuous  triumph. 

Insunerabil'ity,  a.  Quality  of  being  insuperable. 

Insu  perable,  a.  [Lat.  insuperabilis —  in,  and  super- 
abilis,  from  supero,  to  go  or  pass  over,  from  super,  over, 
above.]  That  cannot  be. passed  over;  that  cannot  be 
overcome  or  surmounted ;  unconquerable;  insurmount¬ 
able;  invincible;  as,  an  insuperable  difficulty. 
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Insu'perableness,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  in 
superalde. 

Insu'perably,  adv.  Insurmountably;  in  a  manuei 
or  degree  not  to  be  overcome. 

Insupport'able,  a.  [Fr.  in,  and  supportable.  See  Sup¬ 
port  J  That  cannot  be  supported  or  borne;  that  cannot 
be  tolerated  or  endured  ;  iusufferable. 

Insupport'ableBioss,  n.  Quality  cf  being  insup¬ 
portable  or  insufferable. 

Insupport/ably,  adv.  In  a  manner  or  degree  that 
cannot  be  supported  or  endured. 

Insuppos'able,  a.  That  cannot  be  supposed  ;  incon¬ 
ceivable. 

Insuppres'sible,  a.  [In,  and  suppressible.  See  Sup¬ 
press.  J  Not  to  be  suppressed. 

Insuppres'sibly,  adv.  In  a  manner  ordegree  not  to 
be  suppressed. 

Insurable,  ( in-shur'a-bl ,)  a.  That  may  be  insured 
against  loss  or  damage;  proper  to  be  insured  ;  as,  an  in¬ 
surable  interest. 

Insurance,  Assnr'anee,  n.  [Fr.  assurance;  L. 
Lat.  assecurare,  from  Lat.  ad,  and  securus.  Both  terms- 
are  commonly  used  synonymously;  but  the  latter  is 
now  more  frequently  applied  to  contracts  which  de¬ 
pend  on  the  continuance  or  failure  of  human  life,  while 
the  former  is  applied  to  risks  of  all  other  kinds.]  A  .  on- 
tract  between  two  parties,  in  which  one  of  them,  the  in¬ 
surer,  undertakes,  in  consideration  of  a  certain  sum  re¬ 
ceived  or  promised,  called  the  premium,  to  indemnify,  or 
assure,  the  other  against  a  certain  amount  of  loss  from 
the  occurrence  of  a  specified  contingency,  as  the  burning 
of  certain  premises,  the  loss  of  a  certain  ship,  or  the 
death  of  a  certain  person.  Such  contracts  ure  for  a  cer¬ 
tain  period,  either  a  fixed  time,  or  for  a  period  terminable 
on  the  occurrence  of  an  uncertain  event,  as  the  termina¬ 
tion  of  a  voyage.  The  deed  by  which  the  insurer  be¬ 
comes  bound  is  called  a  policy  of  I.,  and  the  contingency 
assured  against  is  termed  the  risk.  The  principle  of 
1.  is  founded  upon  the  doctrine  of  probabilities.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  this  latter,  if  we  take  a  sufficiently  extended 
range  of  instances,  the  probability  of  a  certain  event 
happening  can  be  ascertained  with  a  considerable  degree 
of  accuracy.  Thus,  though,  as  regards  any  individual, 
it  is  impossible  to  predict  that  he  shall  die  within  twelve 
months,  yet,  if  we  take  a  number  of  individuals,  say 
10,000,  and  find  that  over  a  period  of  ten  years  so  many 
have  died  annually,  we  may  generally  predict,  with  tol¬ 
erable  certainty,  that  a  like  number  will  die  annually 
iu  similar  circumstances.  If,  however,  in  place  of  10,000 
persons,  wo  take  1,000,000,  and  iu  place  of  10  years,  50 
years,  we  shall  so  much  the  more  counteract  the  minor 
disturbing  elements  that,  when  acting  on  smaller  num¬ 
bers,  materially  affect  the  result,  and  thus  arrive  at  a 
greater  degree  of  certainty.  It  is  in  this  way  that  in¬ 
surers  calculate  their  risks  and  estimate  their  premiums. 
From  extended  series  of  observations  and  carefully  pre¬ 
pared  tables,  they  know  the  chances  of  the  event  insured 
against  happening,  and  determine  the  amount  of  pre¬ 
mium  accordingly.  Thus,  if,  out  of  100  risks,  the  in¬ 
surer  expects  to  have  two  losses,  he  calculates  so  as  that 
the  100  premiums  may  cover  the  two  losses,  together 
with  his  own  business  expenses,  Ac.  The  business  of  1. 
is  generally  carried  on  by  companies  having  a  large 
subscribed  capital,  by  means  of  which  they  are  able, 
without  difficulty,  to  meet  any  heavy  loss,  while  their 
premiums  being  proportioned  to  their  risks,  their  profit 
is,  at  an  average,  independent  of  such  contingencies. 
The  advantages  of  I.  are  very  great.  While,  to  one  per¬ 
son,  a  merchant,  the  loss  of  a  vessel  might  be  a  very 
serious  matter,  he  can  thus,  by  the  payment  of  a  certain 
sum,  provide  agaiust  it,  so  that  he  may  carry  on  his 
business  with  a  feeling  of  perfect  security.  The  princi¬ 
ple  of  I.  is  that  of  equalizing  the  accidents  of  life  or 
fortune,  by  uniting  many  persons  together,  who  agree 
to  bear  jointly  the  loss  of  any  individual.  “It  is,  in 
fact.”  says  Prof.  De  Morgan,  “  in  a  limited  sense  and  a 
practical  method,  the  agreement  of  a  community  to  con¬ 
sider  the  goods  of  its  individual  members  as  common. 
It  is  an  agreement  that  those  whose  fortune  it  shall  be 
to  have  more  than  average  success  shall  resign  the  over¬ 
plus  in  favor  of  those  who  have  less.  And  though,  as 
yet,  it  has  only  been  applied  to  the  reparation  of  the 
evils  arising  from  storm,  fire,  premature  death,  disease, 
and  old  age,  yet  there  is  no  placing  a  limit  to  the  exten¬ 
sions  which  its  application  might  receive,  if  the  public 
were  fully  aware  of  its  principles,  and  of  the  safety 
with  which  they  may  be  put  in  practice.”  (Essay  on 
Pi'obabilities.) —  From  a  passage  of  Livy  it  has  been  dis- 

,  puted  whether  the  system  of  I.  was  known  or  practised 
by  the  Romans.  Some  authorities  ate  of  opinion  that 
it  was  introduced  into  Europe  by  the  Jews  in  1182 ; 
while  others  state  that  it  arose  in  Lombardy  about  1280. 
The  earliest  ordinance  respecting  1.  is  dated  Barcelona, 
1435.  The  next  was  published  at  Florence  in  1523.  The 
Emperor  Charles  V.  of  Germany  issued  the  “  Caroline 
Code”  in  1551;  his  son,  Philip  II.,  added  a  number  of 
new  decrees  concerning  /.  in  1563  and  1665.  The  pre 
amble  to  the  first  English  statute  on  this  subject  (41 
Eliz.  c.  12)  was  passed  in  1601.  Louis  XIV.  issued  an 
ordinance  on  the  subject  in  1681.  —  The  three  great  di¬ 
visions  of  I.  are  marine,  fire,  and  life  insurance.  The 
two  last  are  of  much  later  origin  than  the  first.  —  A 
marine  1.  is  a  contract  entered  into  between  persons 
having  some  interest  in  vessels,  their  cargo,  or  their 
earnings,  on  the  one  side,  and  the  insurers,  or  persons 
who,  on  the  payment  of  a  certain  premium,  undertake 
to  indemnify  the  former  agaiust  specified  losses  during 
a  particular  voyage,  or  for  the  time  specified  iu  the 
policy.  The  insurers  are  usually  called  underwriters, 
because  they  write  their  names  at  the  foot  of  the  policy. 
The  contract  of  insurance  is  one  pre-eminently  based  or 
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the  assumption  of  perfect  good  faith  between  the  par- 
tie*;  and  hence  any  concealment,  or  misrepresentation 
of  material  facts,  likely  to  affect  the  underwriter's  esti¬ 
mate  of  the  risk,  will  render  the  policy  void,  even  where 
the  concealment  or  misrepresentation  may  have  resulted 
from  a  mistake,  without  the  intention  to  deceive.  The 
policy  of  insurance  is  printed  with  blank  spaces,  to  be 
filled  up  with  the  particulars  of  each  case;  and  the 
I  perils  insured  against  are  described  as  “  the  adventures 
I  and  perils  of  the  seas,  men-of-war,  fire,  enemies,  pirates, 
I  rovers,  thieves,  jettisons,  letters  of  mart  and  counter- 
I  mart,  surprisals.  takings  at  sea,  arrests,  restraints,  and 
I  detainments  of  all  kings,  princes,  and  people  of  what 
I  nation,  condition,  or  quality  soever,  barratry  of  the 
j  master  and  mariners,  and  all  other  perils,  losses,  and 
I  misfortunes,  that  have,  or  shall  come  to  the  hurt,  detri- 
I  meut,  or  damage  of  the  said  goods,  merchandises,  and 
i  ship,  Ac.,  or  any  part  thereof.”  The  risk  on  the  ship  in 
voyage  policies  commences  at  and  from  the  place  speci¬ 
fied  in  the  policy,  and  continues  till  she  has  been 
moored  for  twenty-four  hours  in  safety  at  the  destina¬ 
tion  specified.  If  the  ship  should  deviate  from  the  regu¬ 
lar  and  usual  course  of  the  specified  voyage  insured, 
without  necessary  or  reasonable  cause,  the  underwriter 
]  is  thenceforth  discharged  from  all  liability  under  the 
policy.  In  all  voyage  policies  it  is  implied  in  the  con¬ 
tract  that  the  sh.p  shall  be  seaworthy  at  the  conunence- 
i  ment  of  the  risk ;  but  it  has  recently  been  decided  that 
|  there  is  no  such  warranty  of  seaworthiness  implied  in 
time  policies.  In  case  of  any  loss  or  misfortune,  the 
•  insured  and  their  servants  are  expected  to  labor  for  the 
:  recovery  of  said  goods,  merchandise,  or  ship,  or  any 
;  part  thereof,  for  the  insurers,  who  will  bear  the  ex- 
i  penses  thereof.  When  an  absolute  total  loss  occurs,  the 
i  assured  are  entitled  to  recover  the  amount  of  the  policy, 
without  giving  any  notice  of  abandonment;  when  the 
subject  insured  is  so  seriously  damaged  that  its  recovery 
might  cost  more  than  its  eventual  value,  it  forms  a 
“  constructive  total  loss,”  and  notice  of  abandonment  re¬ 
quires  to  be  given  by  the  insured,  when  the  underwriters 
become  owners  of  the  vessel,  and  bound  for  the  amount 
of  the  insurance.  When  there  is  partial  loss  or  damage, 
arising  from  any  of  the  causes  insured  against,  it  is  de¬ 
termined  by  what  is  termed  particular  average.  In  every 
case  of  partial  loss  the  underwriter  is  liable  to  pay  such 
proportion  of  the  sum  he  has  subscribed  as  the  damage 
sustained  by  the  subject  of  7.  bears  to  its  whole  value 
at  the  time  of  1. —  Fire  Insurances  are  almost  inva¬ 
riably  effected  by  joint-stock  companies,  of  which  the 
considerable  towns  throughout  the  Union  are  amply 
provided.  Some  of  these  insure  entirely  at  their  own 
risk,  and  for  their  own  profit;  in  others,  which  are 
called  mutual  1.  companies,  every  person  insured  be¬ 
comes  a  member  or  proprietor,  and  participates  in  the 
profits  or  loss  of  the  concern.  In  fire  I.  the  insurers, 
in  consideration  of  a  certain  premium  received  by  them, 
either  in  a  gross  sum  or  in  annual  payments,  contract 
to  indemnify  the  insurer  against  all  loss  or  damage  he 
may  sustain  in  his  houses,  or  other  buildings,  stock, 
goods,  or  merchandise,  by  fire,  during  aspecified  period. 
Usually  the  period  is  for  one  year,  and  renewed  an¬ 
nually  by  payment  of  another  premium.  As  in  marine 
/.,  a  misrepresentation,  whereby  the  property  insured 
may  be  charged  at  a  lower  rate  of  premium  than  it 
otherwise  would  be,  invalidates  the  policy.  The  party 
effecting  the  7.  must  also  have  a  bona  fide  interest  in  the 
property  insured.  The  amount  insured  is  payable  to  its 
full  extent,  provided  the  loss  or  damage  is  equal  to  the 
sum  insured.  The  conditions  on  which  an  1.  is  granted 
are  in  all  cases  printed  upon  the  policy,  and  form  a  part 
of  the  contract.  The  policy  of  7.  is  not  in  its  nature  as¬ 
signable,  nor  can  it  be  transferred  without  the  express 
consent  of  the  office.  Risks  are  of  various  kinds,  and 
are  commonly  divided  into  common,  hazardous,  doubly 
hazardous,  and  special.  —  Life  7.  or  Assurance,  is  a  con¬ 
tract  for  payment  of  a  certain  sum,  in  the  event  of  the 
death  of  a  particular  person,  in  consideration  of  a  pre¬ 
mium  paid  at  once  or  periodically.  Assurances  are  said 
to  be  absolute  when  the  amount  of  the  A.  is  payable  on 
the  death  of  the  party  assured ;  contingent,  when  the 
payment  depends  also  upon  some  other  event;  as  the 
existence  of  some  other  person  or  persons  at  the  time 
of  the  death.  They  are  also  temporary,  when  the  sum 
is  payable  only  on  the  expiry  of  the  life  within  a  cer¬ 
tain  time ;  deferred,  when  payable  only  in  the  event  of 
the  expiry  of  the  life  after  a  certain  time;  and  for  the 
whole  life,  payable  at  the  death  of  the  individual,  when¬ 
ever  that  may  happen.  Assurances  are  also  effected  on 
joint  lives  under  various  contingencies.  The  system  of 
life  A.  seems  to  have  been  borrowed  from  the  marine, 
and  the  practice  at  first  was  for  individuals  to  under¬ 
write  life-risks  in  the  same  way  as  marine;  and  this 
probably  existed  during  the  greater  part  of  the  17th 
century.  There  are  several  kinds  of  societies ;  as  the 
proprietary,  mutual  A.,  and  mixed  societies.  The  pro¬ 
prietary,  or  joint-stock  companies,  are  formed  of  persons 
who  have  subscribed  a  capital,  on  the  A.  of  which  the 
business  of  the  company  is  carried  on,  and  who  divide 
the  profits  entirely  among  themselves.  In  the  mutual 
A.  societies,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  proprietary, 
the  assured  being  likewise  the  assurers,  and  dividing 
the  profits  among  themselves,  after  deducting  the  ex¬ 
penses  of  management,  and  reserving  a  guaranty  fund. 
In  the  mixed  class  of  offices,  which  is  the  most  numer¬ 
ous  in  the  U.  States,  there  is  a  proprietary,  but,  at  the 
flame  time,  the  assured  are  allowed  to  participate 
largely  in  the  profits  of  the  society,  which  are  usually 
divided  in  the  form  of  bonuses  at  stated  periods.  The 
premiums  to  be  paid  are  adjusted  according  to  the  age 
of  the  party  on  whose  life  the  A.  is  made;  being  lowest 
an  yruDg  lives,  and  increasing  from  year  to  year  as  the 


expectancy  of  life  diminishes.  Before  effecting  an  A.. 
there  are  certain  forms  to  be  filled  up,  and  certain  regu¬ 
lations  to  be  complied  with,  so  as  to  ascertain  the  state 
of  health  of  the  proposer  ;  for  unless  he  be  in  good  health, 
the  office  will  not  undertake  the  risk  at  the  ordinary 
rate.  If  the  proposer  misstates  or  conceals  anything 
that  may  affect  the  rate  of  premium,  it  vitiates  the  pol¬ 
icy,  though  some  offices  now  declare  their  policies  to 
be  indisputable  after  a  certain  time.  If  an  A.  is  effected 
by  one  person  on  the  life  of  another,  the  assurer  is  gen¬ 
erally  required  to  prove  that  he  has  a  sufficient  interest 
in  the  life  to  warrant  him  in  taking  out  a  policy  to  the 
extent  proposed.  Occasionally  offices  will  lend  the  value 
of  a  policy  at  a  moderate  rate  of  interest  on  its  security 
It  is  a  more  common  practice  among  offices  to  allow 
a  policy-holder  to  resign  his  A.,  and  to  return  him  a  cer¬ 
tain  portion  of  the  premiums  paid.  The  sum  so  re¬ 
turned  is  generally  about  one-third  of  the  premiums 
paid  and  the  bonuses  declared  on  the  policy.  On  the 
expiry  of  the  life  of  the  insured,  the  company  requires 
the  production  of  certain  documents  ;  as  the  register  of 
the  burial  of  deceased,  and  reference  to  the  medical 
men  and  others  who  attended  him  in  his  last  illness.  It 
is  due  to  American  7.  offices  to  state  that  generally,  on 
being  satisfied  as  to  the  death  of  the  party,  their  pay¬ 
ments  are  prompt ;  and  the  number  of  cases  in  which 
they  have  disputed  claims  is  very  limited.  —  See  Mor¬ 
tality  (Laws  of). 

Insure,  (- shur ',)  v.  a.  To  make  sure  or  secure  ;  as,  to 
insure  protection  to  any  one.  —  To  contract  or  covenant 
for  a  consideration ;  to  secure  a  person  against  loss ;  as. 
to  insure  a  ship,  to  insure  one’s  life,  insured  at  Lloyd’s. 

— re.  «.  To  underwrite;  to  practise  making  insurance. 

Insurer,  (-shur'er,)  n.  One  who  insures;  an  under- 
w'riter. 

Insur'gency,  re.  [Fr.  insurgence.]  Act  of  rising  in 
opposition  to  civil  or  political  authority. 

Iiinii r'gent,  a.  [Lat.  insurgens,  from  tre,  and  surge 
to  rise.  See  Surge.]  Rising  upon ;  rising  up  or  to ;  ris¬ 
ing  in  opposition  to  lawful,  civil,  or  political  authority. 

— re.  A  person  who  rises  in  opposition  to  civil  or  political 
authority.  —  One  who  openly  and  actively  resists  the  ex¬ 
ecution  of  laws. 

InMirmonntabirity,  Insurmount'ableness,  re. — 
State  of  being  insurmountable. 

Insn rillOlint'able,  a.  [Fr.  insurmnntable.]  That 
cannot  be  surmounted;  insuperable;  that  cannot  be 
overcome  ;  not  to  be  surmounted  ;  not  to  be  passed  by 
ascending. 

Insurinoiint'ably,  adv.  In  a  manner  or  degree  not 
to  be  overcome. 

Insiirrec'tion,  re.  [Fr. ;  L.  Lat.  insurrectio,  from  in- 
surgo,  insurrectum.]  A  rising  up ;  a  rising  upon  or 
against;  a  rising  against  civil  or  political  authority  ;  the 
open  and  active  opposition  of  a  number  of  persons  to 
the  execution  of  law  in  a  city  or  state. 

Insurrec'tional,  a.  [Fr .  insurrectionnel.]  Pertain¬ 
ing  to  insurrection;  consisting  in  insurrection. 

Insurrec'tionary,  a.  Pertaining  or  suitable  to  in¬ 
surrection. 

Insiirrec'tionist,  re.  One  who  favors  insurrection. 

InsusceptibU'ity,  re.  Want  of  susceptibility  or 
capacity  to  feel  or  perceive. 

Insuscep'tible,  a.  Not  susceptible;  not  capable  of 
being  moved,  affected,  or  impressed ;  not  capable  of  re¬ 
ceiving  or  admitting. 

Insuscep'tive,  a.  Not  susceptive. 

Intact',  a.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  in  tact  us  —  in,  and  tango,  to  touch.] 
Untouched;  uninjured;  undisturbed. 

Intact'ablc,  a.  ( Zool .)  Not  perceptible  to  the  touch. 

Iiitag'liatcri,  (in-tdl'yat-ed,)  a.  Engraved  or  stamped 
on. 

"Starry  stone  deeply  intagllated." —  Wharton. 

Intaglio,  ( in-tdl'yo ,)  re.  [It.,  from  intagliare,  to  cut 
into,  to  carve  ;  Fr.  tailler,  to  cut.]  A  method  of  engrav¬ 
ing,  which  is  distinguished  from  cameo  by  having  the 
figures  sunk  into  the  material  employed,  instead  of  be¬ 
ing  raised  in  relief,  was  practised  by  the  Egyptians  and 
the  ancient  Jews,  and  was  brought  to  its  highest  per¬ 
fection  by  the  Greeks.  It  is  the  method  employed  in 
the  engraving  of  Seals,  q.  v. 

Intail',  v.  a.  See  Entail. 

In  take,  re.  The  spot  or  point  where  water  is  taken 
into  a  pipe,  reservoir,  Ac.;  —  used  in  contradistinction 
to  outlet. 

Intangibil  ity,  re  Want  of  tangibility. 

Intan'gible,  a.  [tre  and  tangible.]  That  cannot  or 
may  not  be  touched;  not  perceptible  to  the  touch. 

Intan'gibleness,  re.  State  or  quality  of  being  in¬ 
tangible. 

Intan'gibly,  a.  So  as  to  be  intangible. 

Intan'gle,  v.  a.  Same  as  Entangle,  q.  v. 

Intast'able,  a.  Having  no  taste;  possessing  no  savor. 

Integer,  ( in'te-jer ,)  re.  [Lat.,  from  in,  and  tango,  tago, 
to  touch.  See  Tangent.]  That  which  is  whole  or  en¬ 
tire  ;  the  whole  of  anything,  particularly  a  whole  num¬ 
ber  in  contradistinction  to  a  fraction. 

In'tegral,  a.  [Fr. ;  L.Lat.  integralis,  from  Lat.  integer.] 
Undiminished ;  complete;  not  defective;  whole;  entire; 
making  part  of  a  whole,  or  necessary  to  make  a  whole; 
not  fractional ;  as,  an  integral  system. 

(Arith.)  Noting  a  whole  number;  —  in  calculus,  an 
expression  which,  being  differentiated,  will  produce  a 
given  differential. 

In'tegral,  re.  A  whole;  a  whole  thing  or  number. 

In'tegral  Cal'cnlus,  re.  [From  Lat.  integer,  entire.] 
(Math.)  As  the  integral  calculus  forms  one  of  the  most 
important  branches  of  modern  mathematics,  and  as  it  is 
so  intimately  connected  with  differentials,  it  has  been 
deemed  best,  in  the  present  work,  to  combine  the  two 
in  their  approximate  relationship,  rather  than  to  enter 


upon  each  separately.  A  definition  of  the  words,  there 
fore,  has  been  merely  given  under  the  headings  CalculcS- 
and  Differential  Calculus,  the  subject  being  fully 
entered  into  under  the  present  article.  (1)  The  object' 
of  the  differential  calculus  may  be  stated  briefly  to  b« 
to  find  the  ratios  of  the  differences  of  certain  variabU 
magnitudes,  on  the  supposition  that  these  difference, 
become  infinitely  small ;  and  this  hypothesis  gives  rise, 
to  considerable  abbreviations  in  the  general  calculation 
of  differences.  It  may  be  as  well  hero  to  inquire,  Ar». 
they  all  ultimately  connected  with  the  subject?  what 
are  the  terms  infinite  and  infinitely  small  t  It  must, 
however,  be  first  borne  in  mind,  that  every  magni 
tude  which  serves  the  purpose  of  mathematical  investi¬ 
gation  can  be  augmented  or  diminished,  without  any 
limit  as  to  extent.  We  may,  consequently,  imagine  a. 
quantity  to  become  so  great  as  to  exceed  any  finite  as¬ 
signable  quantity  of  the  same  nature  as  itself,  or  so  small 
as  to  be  less  than  any  finite  assignable  quantity  as  itself : 
in  the  former  case,  the  quantity  is  said  to  be  infinite, 
and  in  the  latter  infinitely  small.  From  these  data  it 
may  be  said  that  a  finite  magnitude  may  be  regarded  as 
nothing,  or  zero,  in  comparison  with  one  infinitely 
great,  and  as  infinitely  small  magnitudes  as  nothing,  or 
zero,  in  comparison  with  a  finite  magnitude.  The  in¬ 
finitely  small  quantities  which  come  under  considera¬ 
tion  in  the  differential  calculus  are  called  differentials  ; 
and  hence  the  connection  between  the  terms  infinite 
and  infinitely  small  with  the  present  subject.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  are  the  principles  of  the  differential  calculus, 
and  will  explain  the  synonyms  which  will  be  made  use 
of  in  the  article.  One  quantity,  u,  is  said  to  be  a  func¬ 
tion  of  another,  x,  when  the  value  of  the  magnitude  of 
u  depends  upon  the  variation  of  a.  Thus,  the  area  of 
a  triangle  is  the  function  of  the  base  when  the  altitude 
remains  unaltered;  since  the  area  will  increase  or  de¬ 
crease  with  the  increase  or  decrease  of  the  base.  If  u  — 
ax*bx,  where  a  and  b  are  constant  quantities,  and  x  a 
variable  one,  u  is  said  to  be  a  function  of  x,  since  if  x 
changes,  the  value  of  re  will  be  altered;  this  relation  be¬ 
tween  u  and  x  is  usually  expressed  by  writing  u  —  J 
(x),  or  <p(x).  the  symbols  f  and  'P  expressing  the  word 
function.  The  quantity  x  is  called  the  independent  vari¬ 
able,  and  u  the  dependent  variable.  The  differential  of 
a  variable  may  be  truly  defined  to  be  the  infinitely 
small  difference  between  two  successive  states  of  tli^e 
same  variable,  and  the  object  of  the  calculus  is  to  find 
this  differential  for  all  possible  cases  ;  that  is  to  say,  for 
all  the  possible  functions  of  the  proposed  variables,  such 
as  x,  y,  z,  Ac.,  of  which  the  particular  differentials  are 
expressed  by  dx,  dy,  dz,  &c.  Before  any  explanation  is 
entered  into  as  to  how  this  operation  is  performed,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  examine  into  the  distinctions  that 
must  be  made  between  the  process  by  which  an  ordi¬ 
nary.  or  finite  difference,  is  obtained,  and  that  to  which, 
we  must  have  recourse  when  the  difference  is  infinitely 
small,  or,  in  other  words,  is  a  differential.  If  we  con¬ 
sider  the  proposed  system  or  function  in  any  two  de¬ 
terminate  states  different  from  each  other,  the  differ¬ 
ence  of  the  two  values  of  the  same  quantity  taken  in 
the  two  states  will  be  determinate,  and  consequently 
cannot  be  considered  as  minute  as  we  please,  so  that  no 
part  of  its  expression  can  be  omitted;  but  if  the  two 
states  of  the  function  approach  indefinitely  near  each 
other,  the  difference  of  the  two  values  of  the  same  vari¬ 
able  may  be  rendered  as  small  as  we  please.  It  then  be¬ 
comes  a  differential,  and  is  in  fact  nothing  more  than 
the  ordinary  difference  simplified  by  the  suppression  of 
the  quantities,  which  in  its  expression  may  be  regarded’ 
as  infinitely  small  in  comparison  with  the  other  quan¬ 
tities  of  which  it  is  composed.  Such  may  be  said  to  be, 
the  general  principle  of  differentiation,  or,  in  other 
words,  the  manner  in  which  the  first  differential  coeffi- 
du 

cieut  A,  or - ,  is  found.  The  differential  coefficient  of 

dx 

the  term  of  any  function  equals  the  sum  of  the  differ-, 
ential  coefficients  of  each  function  ;  for,  let  u  =  *+»+ 
u>-j-  Ac.,  2,  v,  w,  being  functions  of  x  ;  therefore : 
du  dz  dv  du 

u- 1 - hf  Ac.  =  2- ( - /i-fiH - A-j-to-l - A-)-  Ac 

dx  dx  dx  dx 

du  dz  dv  du 

- = - 1 - 1 - F Ac. ;  or, 

dx  dx  dx  dx 


d-(2-F»-Fu)-(-Ac.)  dz  dv  dw 

- — - 1 - 1 - (-  Ac. ; 

dx  dx  dx  dx 


which  proves  the  truth  and  application  of  the  formula. 
The  utility  of  these  first  principles  of  the  differential 
calculus  may  be  shown  by  the  following  problem:  — 
The  radius  of  a  circular  plate  of  metal  is  12  inches ; 
find  the  increase  of  area  when  the  radius  is  increased 
•001  inch. 

If  u  —  area  of  a  circle,  radius  =:  * 

.‘.u  —  xa * ;  and  du  —  'l  nxdx 
Make  x=\2,  dx—.OOl,  then  du=increase  of  area; 
<7m=3.1416x  24 X  .001=.07 53984  of  a  square  inch. 
In  the  differentiation  of  angular,  exponential,  and  log- 

du  dsinx 

arithmic  functions,  when  u—sin  x • — —cos  x,  or - 

dx  dx 

du 

—cosx;  when  u—cosx, — =  —  sinx;  when  u—tanx, 
dx 

du  d'tan  x  1 

—  = - = - .  Another  formula  will  be  tbund 

dx  dx  c  os'x 

very  useful,  —  that  the  differential  coefficient  of  ths 
logarithm  of  a  function  equals  the  differential  coefficient 
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of  the  function  divided  by  the  function  itself.  The 
primal  principle  of  the  differential  calculus  may  be  de¬ 
fined  to  be  its  application  to  the  equations  of  curves,  by 
which  means  tiie  radii  of  curvatiou  are  able  to  be  dis¬ 
covered  by  a  few  simple  formulas.  It  also  applies  to 
itlie  finding  of  the  maxima  and  the  minima,  investiga¬ 
tions  with  regard  to  sines,  and  numerous  other  math¬ 
ematical  inquiries,  which,  without  its  aid,  could  oidy  be 
solved  by  the  most  laborious  and  difficult  methods.  It 
was  invented  by  Leibnitz;  and  the  dispute  between  him 
and  Newton  on  the  subject  of  the  discovery  will  be  found 
inarrated  under  the  article  Fluxions.  The  Integral  Cal- 
.culus  is  tiie  direct  reverse  of  the  differential,  its  object 
‘being  to  discover  the  original  function  from  a  given  re¬ 
lation  between  the  differential  coefficients  and  functions 

du 

•of  x  and  u.  The  process  by  which  u  is  formed  from  — 

dx 

is  called  integration,  and  when  performed,  is  expressed 

du 

Thus,  if  — zz<P(x),u— 
dx 

J^x.tjt  (x)  —  C.  Since  /S  is  the  initial  letter  of  summa, 


by  prefixing  the  symbol  $x. 


or  sum,  the  integral  is  said  to  be  the  sum  of  the  differ¬ 
entials  of  the  function.  A  constant  quantity,  C,  is  add¬ 
ed,  since  constant  quantities  connected  with  the  original 
function  by  the  sign  ±  disappear  in  differentiation ; 
and  therefore,  when  we  return  to  the  original  value  u, 
an  arbitrary  quantity,  as  C,  is  added,  which  must  be 
•determined  by  the  nature  of  the  problem.  The  simplest 

du 

•case  to  be  decided  in  the  integral  calculus  is  when  — 

dx 


du 

=  ax*.  Let  u  —  Ax”-\-C;  .  • .  —  =  n  A  x"-‘  =  axm ;  a 

dx 


a 

=  u  A,  and  m  —  u  —  1;  u  =  m-f  1 ;  and  A  =  —  — 

u 


a 


a 


treats  on  the  finding  of  the  maximum  and  minimum, 
and  also  on  the  nature  of  the  functions  which  possess 
that  property.  This  variety  of  Fluents  is  merely  an¬ 
other  form  of  differentiation  under  a  new  symbol,  con¬ 
sequently  it  need  not  be  treated  on  here.  The  problems 
termed  isoperimetrical,  invented  and  named  by  James 
Bernouilli,  come  under  this  latter  system.  Isoperi¬ 
metrical  figures  are  such  as  have  equal  perimeters,  or 
circumferences.  Bernouilli’s  problems  rest  on  the  fol¬ 
lowing  question : —  “Given  the  length  of  a  curve,  find 
its  equation  when  the  area  included  by  it  is  a  maxi¬ 
mum,”  which  can  be  thus  mathematically  put :  —  Find 

y—f(x), so  that  $^uiua. y  be  a  maximum,  whili'N^l  —  c  ; 

which  can  be  easily  brought  out,  and  the  integral  found. 
The  Infinitesimal  Calculus  is  the  art  of  employing  infi¬ 
nitesimal  quantities  as  auxiliaries,  in  order  to  discover 
the  relations  which  exist  among  the  proposed  quan¬ 
tities.  The  subject  will  be  found  treated  under  the 
article  Fluxions. 

In'tegrally,  a.  Wholly;  completely;  entirely. 

In'teg-rant,  a.  [Lat.  integrate,  from  integro,  to  re¬ 
new,  to  restore,  from  integer. \  Necessary  to  constitute 
an  entire  thing;  making  part  of  a  whole;  as,  an  inte¬ 
grant  particle. 

Integrate,  v.  a.  [Lat.  integro,  integratus.]  To  renew; 
to  restore:  to  perfect;  to  make  entire.— To  indicate 
the  sum  total,  or  whole  ;  as,  an  integrating  anemometer. 

(Math.)  To  find  the  integral  of. 

lilt egra  l ion ,  n.  [Lat.  integration]  Act  of  making 
whole  or  entire. 

(Math.)  The  summation  of  any  number  of  terms  of  a 
series  whose  law,  or  general  term,  is  given. 

Integrity,  n.  [Fr.  integrite;  Lat.  integritas ,  from 
integer .]  State  of  being  untouched,  undiminished,  or 
unimpaired.  —  State  of  being  pure,  entire,  unadulterat¬ 
ed,  or  uncorrupted;  wholeness;  entireness;  unbroken 
state ;  as,  the  integrity  of  a  country. — Moral  soundness  or 
purity;  incorruptness;  uprightness;  honesty;  probity. 
—  Purity  ;  genuine,  unimpaired,  or  unadulterated  state 
“  Language  continued  long  in  its  purity  and  integrity.”  —  Hale. 


O  ax'*  -  — 

TO+1 


,xmxl  -j-  C;  or,  to  integrate  a 

TO+1; 

•monomial,  add  unity  to  the  index,  divide  by  the.  index  so 
increased,  and  add  a  constant.  The  integrals  of  tiie 
■sum  of  any  number  of  differential  coefficients  =  the  sum 
•of  the  integrals  of  each  differential  coefficient.  Tiie 


•method  usually  given  for  the  integration  of 

is  called  “  integration  by  parts,”  which  is  very  general 
in  its  application,  and  which  may  be  here  explained. 


1 


rSince 

dp 

dx 


-+?- 


dp 


dq  d 
- = - (pq)— 9 

dx  dx 


If  any  differential  co- 


tlie  original  function  p 


In  the  integration  of  the 


d  dq 

- ■>/)=/> —  . 

dx  dx  dx 

ct  d(t  a  dp 

■  -  o  p-—=p<i-iS  (i—~ 

x  dx  x  dx 

.efficient  can  be  divided  into  parts,  one  of  which  is  a 
•function  of  x,  as  p,  and  the  other  is  the  differential  co¬ 
efficient  of  a  known  function  of  q  ;  then  it,  the  required 
Junction,  is  equal  to  the  product  of  p  and  q,  minus  the 

dp 

iintogral  of  q  multiplied  by  The  utility  of  this 

dp 

method  depends  upon  q~ff  being  less  complicated  than 
dq 
dx 

preceding  examples,  tiie  differential  coefficient  has 
either  been  a  given  function  of  one  of  the  variables,  or 
else  has  been  expressed  in  such  terms  of  the  two,  that 
by  a  very  evident  process  it  has  been  reduced  to  a  func¬ 
tion  of  one  of  the  variables,  or  else  has  been  expressed 
in  such  terms  of  the  two,  that  by  a  very  evident  pro¬ 
cess  it  has  been  reduced  t»  a  functional  of  one  only. 
The  next  step,  therefore,  by  which  we  proceed,  is  to 
integrate  differentials  when  the  differential  coefficients 
and  the  variables  x  and  y  are  mingled  together.  This 
class  of  equations,  termed  par  excellence  “  differentials,” 
is  divided  into  minor  classes  dependent  upon  the  order 
and  degree  of  the  differential  coefficient.  Thus,  an  equa¬ 
lly  d-y  d3y  dny 

tion  involving - , - , - ,  &c . . is  called  a 

dx  dx3  dx *  dx" 

■differential  equation  of  the  order,  and  of  the  first 

,3 

■degree,  while  one  containing 


(dy  \ » 

nr) 


dy  /dys'/dys3 
dx  V  dx  /  V  dx  / 


is  said  to  be  of  the  first  order,  and  of  the 


„th  degree.  The  application  of  these  equations  may  be 
biiefly  sketched  by  the  following  problem.  Find"  the 
curve  in  which  the  subtangent  is  equal  to  the  sum  of 
the  abscissa  and  ordinate  : 
dx 

Here  y — =xfy  ;  and  lat  x~yz  ; 
dy 

dx  dz  x-\-y 

— =x+y— =— — =x+l  ; 
dy  dy  y 


dy  /y\  x 

.-.—=-1;  .-.log  (  -  )  =  x=— . 
ydz  \  c  '  y 

Lagrange  has  worked  out  three  different  classes  of  dif¬ 
ferential  equations,  and  his  theorems  on  the  subject, 
and  the  formulas  he  has  laid  down  for  eliminating  the! 
integrals, are  easy  enough  for  the  mathematical  student 
Xo  follow.  The  Calculus  of  Variations  is  that  which  | 


I ii ton’ll  ma'tion,  n.  That  branch  of  physiology  hav¬ 
ing  reference  to  the  integuments  of  animals  and  plants. 

Integument,  «.  [Fr.;  Lat.  inte.gume.ntum.  —  in,  and 
tego,  to  cover.  See  Tegument.]  That  which  naturally 
invests  or  covers  another  thing,  as  the  skin  covers  the 
body. 

Inleglimeiit'ary,  a.  Pertaining  to  or  composed  of 
integuments. 

Integ;unienta'tion,  n.  Act  of  covering  with  integ¬ 
uments;  state  of  being  covered  with  integuments. 

In'tellect,  n.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  intellectus,  from  intelligo 
— inter,  and  lego,  to  select,  to  catch  with  the  eye.  See 
Legible.]  That  faculty  of  the  human  soul  or  mind 
which  perceives  or  understands,  or  which  receives  or 
comprehends  the  ideas  communicated  to  it  by  the  senses 
or  by  perception,  or  by  other  means ;  the  faculty  of 
thinking;  the  Understanding,  q.  i>. 

In'tellected,  a.  [From  intellect.]  Endowed  with  intel¬ 
lectual  powers  or  capacities,  (r.) 

Intellection,  (-Ulc'shun,)  n.  [Lat.  intellect io.]  Art  of 
understanding;  intuition. 

Intellective,  a.  [Fr.  intellectif .]  Having  power  to 
understand  or  comprehend.  —  Springing  from  or  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  understanding.  —  To  be  perceived  by  the 
understanding  only,  not  by  the  senses;  as,  "■intellective 
abstractions  of  logic.”  —  Miltm. 

Intellec'tively.  adv.  With  intellection. 

Intellectual,  (-lekt’yu-al,)  a.  [Fr .  intellectuel ;  L.  Lat. 
intellectual t*.]  Relating  to  the  intellect  or  understand¬ 
ing;  as,  “  the  intellectual  system  of  the  universe.” 
(Cudwortli.) — Belonging  to  the  mind ;  mental ;  performed 
by  the  understanding ;  as.  an  intellectual  operation.  — 
Formed  or  idealized  by  the  intellect  alone,  not  by  the 
senses. 

44  In  a  dark  vision's  intellectual  sceue."  —  Cowley. 

— Possessing  the  power  of  understanding ;  as,  an  intel¬ 
lectual  being. 

— n.  Tiie  intellect  or  understanding;  the  mental  faculty. 
“  I  kept  her  intellectuals  in  a  state  of  exercise.”  —  I)e  Quincey. 

Intellectual ism.  n.  Intellectuality;  intellectual 
power.  —  Doctrine  of  the  derivation  of  knowledge  from 
pure  reason. 

Ill tcllect'uiil ist,  n.  One  who  overrates  or  over-esti¬ 
mates  the  understanding. — One  who  propounds  the  doc¬ 
trine  that  human  knowledge  is  derived  from  pure  reason. 

Intellectuality,  n.  [Fr.  intellectualite.)  Intellectual 
power. 

Intellect'ualize,  v.  a.  To  treat,  discuss,  or  reason 
upon  intellectually  — To  render  intellectual;  to  endow 
or  invest  with  intellect. 

Intellect'iially,  adv.  By  means  of  the  intellect  or 
understanding. 

Intel  ligence,  n.  [Fr.;  Lat.  intelligenlia,  from  intelligo. 
See  Intellect.]  The  power  of  discovering  or  under¬ 
standing;  act  or  exercise  of  knowing.  —  Discernment ; 
understanding ;  intellectual  capacity,  skill,  or  knowl¬ 
edge. —  The  pure  intellect:  faculty  of  exercising  the 
higher  functions  of  the  understanding. —  An  account 
of  things  distant  or  before  unknown  ;  advice  ;  notice  ; 
news.  —  Instruction  or  general  information :  as,  a  person 
of  intelligence.  —  A  spiritual  being;  —  usually  applied 
to  pure  spirits. 

“  The  glorious  angels  and  created  intelligences. ”  —  Hale. 

Intelligence  Office,  an  office  or  place  where  intelli¬ 
gence  is  communicated  and  information  obtained, — 
particularly  in  regard  to  servants  or  hired  help. 

Intelligencer,  n.  One  who  or  that  which  gives  or 
conveys  intelligence  ;  a  messenger  ;  a  spy. 

“  They  have  news-gatherers  and  intelligencers.”  —  Spectator.  \ 


Intel  ligent,  a.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  intelligens,  from  intelligo.] 
Well-informed ;  skilled;  knowing;  endued  with  a  good 
understanding ;  as,  an  intelligent  man.  —  Endowed  with 
the  faculty  of  understanding  or  reason. 

Intellig'eiitinl,  (-jen’shal,)  a.  [See  Intelligence.] 
Intellectual;  exercising  the  faculty  of  understanding; 
relating  or  pertaining  to  the  intelligence;  as,  “act 
intelligential."  (Milton.) — Consisting  of  unbodied  mind; 
as,  "intelligential  substances.”  (Milton.) 

Intell ig'ently,  adv.  In  an  intelligent  manner. 

Intelligibility,  n.  [Fr.  intelligibility ;  L.  Lat.  in- 
telligentabilitas.]  State  or  quality  of  being  intelligible ; 
possibility  of  being  understood. 

Intelligible,  a.  [Fr.;  Lat.  intelligibilis.]  That  may 
be  understood  or  comprehended;  comprehensible;  con¬ 
spicuous;  plain;  clear;  as,  an  intelligible  description. 

Intelligllileness,  n.  Intelligibility. 

Intelligibly,  adv.  In  a  manner  to  be  understood; 
clearly;  plainly;  comprehensibly;  as,  to  write  intelli¬ 
gibly. 

Intem'|>erainent,  n.  A  bad  constitution. 

“  Some  depend  upon  the  intemperament  of  the  part  ulcerated." 

Harvey. 

lilt em  pera II ee.  n.  [Fr. ;  Lat.intemperantia.]  Want 
of  temperance,  moderation,  or  due  restraint ;  excess  in 
any  kind  of  indulgence ;  unbridled  appetence. —  Habit¬ 
ual  indulgence  in  drinking  ardent  liquors,  with  or  with¬ 
out  intoxication;  excess  of  sensual  indulgence. 

“  Intemperance 'in  meats  and  drinks." — Milton. 

— Any  intemperate  act  or  condition;  an  excess;  an  in¬ 
dulgence. 

Intem'perate,  a.  [Lat.  intemperatus.]  Not  temper¬ 
ate.  not  moderate  or  restrained  within  due  limits:  ex¬ 
cessive  indulgence  of  any  appetite  or  passion  ;  immod¬ 
erate  enjoyment  or  exertion;  passionate;  as,  an  in¬ 
temperate  woman. — Beyond  rule,  or  just  quantity  or 
measure;  inordinate;  excessive;  ungovernable;  as,  in- 
temperate  language.  —  Prone  to  an  immoderate  use  of 
ardent  or  spirituous  liquors. 

Intein'perately,  adv.  With  excessive  indulgence 
of  appetite  or  passion  ;  exceeding  the  bounds  of  moder¬ 
ation  ;  in  an  intemperate  manner. 

Intein'perateness,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being 
intemperate;  excessive  degree  of  indulgence  in  any  ap¬ 
petite  or  passion  ;  want  of  moderation  ;  excess.  —  Im¬ 
moderate  degree  of  any  quality  in  the  weather,  as  in 
cold,  heat,  or  storms. 

Inten'able,  a.  [Fr.]  Untenable ;  that  cannot  be  held 
or  defended  ;  as,  an  intenable  fort. 

Intend',  v.  a.  [L.  Lat.  intendere,  to  will,  to  purpose,  to 
decide;  Lat.  inlendo  —  in,  and  tendo,  to  stretch  out.]  To 
stretch  or  set  forward  in  mind  ;  to  purpose  ;  to  mean  ; 
to  design  ;  as,  “an  enemy  intends  you  harm.”  — Shahs. 

— v.  n.  To  have  a  design,  purpose,  or  intention. 

Inten'tlaney,  >i.  [¥r.  intendance.)  Office  or  vocation 
of  an  intendant,  or  the  district  committed  to  his  charge. 

Inten'dant,  n.  [Fr. ;  from  Lat .intendo.]  One  who 
has  the  superintendence,  charge,  direction,  supervision, 
or  management  of  some  public  business;  as,  an  inten¬ 
dant  of  finance. 

Intemre<l,p.  a.  Betrothed;  affianced;  as,  an  intended 
wife. 

— n.  One  who  is  betrothed ;  an  affianced  lover. 

“I  might  appear  to  disparage  his  intended."  — Dickens. 

Inteml'er,  n.  One  who  intends. 

InteiMl'ment,  n.  [Fr.  entende.me.nt.]  Intention  ;  de¬ 
sign  ;  purpose. 

(Law.)  The  true  meaning,  the  correct  understanding, 
or  intention,  of  the  law;  a  presumption  or  inference 
made  by  the  courts  Thus,  it  is  an  7.  of  the  law  that  every 
man  is  innocent  until  found  guilty;  that  everyone  will 
act  for  his  advantage;  that  every  officer  acts  in  his 
office  with  fidelity  ;  that  the  children  of  a  married 
woman,  born  during  the  coverture,  are  the  children  of 
the  husband.  (R.) 

Inten'erate,  a.  [Lat.  in.  and  tener,  tender.]  Tosoften  ; 
to  make  tender  or  delicate ;  as,  intenerating,  milky 
grain. 

Intenera'tion,  n.  Act  of  making  soft ;  state  or  con¬ 
dition  of  being  made  tender,  (r.) 

Inten'sate,  v.  a.  To  render  intense,  or  more  intense. 

I  ll  ten 'native,  a.  Intensifying;  giving  intensity. 

Intense',  a.  [Lat.  intensus,  from  intendo  —  in,  and 
tendo,  to  extend.  See  Tend.]  Strained ;  extended ; 
stretched;  tightened;  very  close:  strict,  as  when  the 
mind  is  fixed  or  bent  on  a  particular  object ;  as,  intense 
study.  —  Raised  to  a  high  degree;  violent;  vehement; 
very  severe  or  keen  ;  ardent ;  severe  ;  as,  intense  heat 
or  cold,  intense  feeling  or  excitement,  intense  pleasure  or 
pain.  Sic. 

I.  Blue.  (Dyeing.)  Indigo  refined  by  solution  and 
precipitation,  in  which  state  it  is  equal  in  color  to 
Antwerp  blue.  By  this  process,  indigo  also  becomes 
durable,  and  much  more  powerful,  transparent,  and 
deep.  It  washes  and  works  well  in  water  ;  and  in  other 
respects  has  the  common  properties  of  indigo. 

Intensely,  adv.  To  an  extreme  degree;  vehemently; 
as,  weather  intensely  hot,  a  person  intensely  excited. — 
Attentively:  forcibly;  earnestly  ;  as,  intensely  studious. 

Intense'ness,  n.  State  of  being  intense,  or  of  being 
strained  or  stretched ;  intensity ;  as,  intenseness  of  cold, 
intense.ness  of  thought. 

Intensifica'tions  n.  Act  of  intensifying,  or  of  ren¬ 
dering  more  intense. 

Inten'sify,  v.  a.  [Lat.  intensus,  and  facia,  to  make.] 
To  make  more  intense. 

—  r.  n.  To  become  intense  or  more  intense;  to  act  with 
increasing  strength,  power,  or  energy. 

Intension,  (-ten'shun,)  n.  [Lat.  intensio.]  A  strain¬ 
ing,  stretching,  or  expanding;  state  of  being  strained  ; 
as,  the  intension  of  a  violin-string.  —  Increase  of  active 
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power  or  vital  energy;  — in  contradistinction  to  remis¬ 
sion,  or  relaxation. 

Intensity,  «.  [Fr.  intensity;  L.  Lat.  intensitas.] 
State  of  being  intense,  or  of  being  stretched  or  strained ; 
state  of  being  raised  to  a  great  degree  ;  intenseness  ;  as, 
intensity  of  heat  or  cold,  intensity  of  suffering. 

(Phys.  and  Mech.)  The  rate  or  degree  of  energy  with 
which  a  force  or  cause  acts.  The  1.  of  an  electric  cur¬ 
rent  is  equal  to  the  electro-motive  force  divided  by  the 
resistance.  —  Bunsen  has  found  that  the  I.  of  electric 
light  is  equal  to  that  of  572  caudles.  —  The  I.  of  radient 
heat  is  the  quantity  of  heat  received  on  the  unit  of  sur¬ 
face. 

Intensive,  a.  Having  intensity;  stretched  or  ad¬ 
mitting  of  extension,  as  distance.  —  Unremitted;  in¬ 
tent;  assiduous. 

"  Tired  with  assiduous  attendance  and  intensive  circumspection. ’’ 

notion. 

(Gram.)  Tending  to  give  point,  force,  or  emphasis  ; 
as.  an  intensive  proposition. 

Inten'sively,  adv.  By  increase  of  degree  ;  in  a  man¬ 
ner  to  give  force  or  emphasis. 

Inteii'sivene.ss,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  inten¬ 
sive. 

Intent',  a.  [Lat.  intentus,  from  in  ten  do. ~\  Having  the 
mind  strained  or  bent  on  one  object;  hence,  anxiously 
diligent;  sedulously  fixed  ;  closely  applied  ; — preceding 
on  ;  as,  intent  on  business. 

“  Of  action  eager,  and  intent  on  thought.”  —  Dryden. 

— n.  The  stretching  of  the  mind  toward  an  object;  the 
thing  aimed  at  or  designed  ;  purpose  ;  design  ;  aim. 

“  Half  to  shew,  half  veil  the  deep  intent."  —  Dunciad. 

Intention,  (-tin' shun,)  n.  [Lat.  intensio.]  A  stretch¬ 
ing  or  bending  the  mind  toward  an  object :  uncommon 
exertion  of  the  intellectual  faculties;  fixedness  of  at¬ 
tention;  closeness  or  assiduity  of  application;  earnest¬ 
ness.  —  Fixed  bent  of  the  mind  toward  a  certain  object : 
as,  an  intention  to  do  better. —  Design;  purpose;  aim; 
end;  drift;  object  to  be  accomplished. 

"  The  road  to  hell  is  paved  with  good  intentions."  —  Proverb. 

— State  of  being  strained,  stretched,  or  distended.  See 
Intension. 

(Logic.)  The  terms  first  and  second  intentions  were 
introduced  by  the  schoolmen  to  distinguish  certain 
classes  of  thought.  A  first  I.  is  a  conception  of  a  thing, 
or  things,  formed  by  the  mind  from  external  materials, 
or  materials  existing  without  itself.  A  second  I ,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  a  conception  of  another  conception,  or 
conceptions  formed  by  the  mind  from  materials  existing 
in  itself.  Thus  man,  animal,  stone,  are  first  intentions, 
being  conceptions  formed  from  external  materials; 
while  genus,  species,  &c.,  are  second  intentions,  being 
formed  from  first  intentions. 

(Surg.)  A  wound  is  said  to  heal  by  the  first  1.  when 
cicatrization  occurs  without  suppuration ;  union  by  the 
second  /.  being  that  which  does  not  occur  until  the  sur¬ 
faces  have  suppurated.  To  obtain  union  by  the  first  /. 
the  edges  of  a  recent  wound  must  be  brought  in  apposi¬ 
tion  and  kept  together  by  means  of  adhesive  plasters 
and  a  proper  bandage. 

Inten'tional, a.  Intended;  designed  ;  done  with  aim 
or  design  ;  as.  an  intentional  service. 

Intentional'ity,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  inten¬ 
tional;  aim;  purpose;  design. 

Inten'tionally,  adv.  By  design;  with  intention; 
purposely. 

Intentioned,  (-ten'shund,)  a.  With  intention ;  hav¬ 
ing  designs; — used  in  composition  ;  as,  well-intentioned, 
having  good  intent  or  aim;  ill-intentioned,  having  evil 
tendency. 

Intent'ly.  adv.  With  close  attention  or  application : 
with  eagerness  or  earnestness  ;  fixedly  ;  steadfastly  ;  as¬ 
siduously:  as,  I  found  her  reading  intently. 

Intent'ness,  n.  The  state  of  being  intent;  close  and 
assiduous  application. 

Inter',  i’.  a.  [Fr.  enterrer  —  en,  and  terre;  Lat.  terra, 
the  earth.  See  Terrestrial.]  To  deposit  and  cover  in 
the  earth ;  to  bury  ;  to  inhume  ;  as,  to  inter  a  corp-e. 

Inter-.  A  Latin  preposition,  used  as  a  prefix,  and  de¬ 
noting  between  or  among. 

In'teract,  n.  [Fr.  entr'acte .]  An  interlude;  a  short 
piece  introduced  between  the  acts  of  a  play.  —  Interme¬ 
diate  employment  or  time. 

Interaction,  n.  Intermediate  action. 

Interad'ditive,  n.  A  thing  added  parenthetically 
between  the  parts  of  another  thing,  as  a  clause  in  a 
sentence. 

Intera'g'ency,  n.  Intermediate  agency. 

Intera  gent,  n.  One  who  acts  as  an  intermediate  agent. 

Interamhiila'cra,  n.  pi.  [Lat.]  The  imperforated 
plates  which  occupy  the  intervals  of  the  perforated  ones, 
or  ambulacra,  in  the  shells  of  Echinnderma. 

Interani'nian,  a.  [Lat .interamnus.]  Lyingbetween 
rivers. 

Interarttc'lilar,  a.  Lying  between  joints  or  articu¬ 
lations. 

Interau  lie,  a.  [Lat.  inter,  and  aula,  hall.]  Inexist¬ 
ence  between  royal  courts,  (r.) 

Intersrx'rtl,  a.  Placed  in  an  interaxis. 

Interax'illsiry,  a.  (Bot.)  Situated  within  the  axils 
of  leaves. 

Interax'is,  n.  [Lat.  inter,  and  axis.]  The  space  be¬ 
tween  axes. 

Interbreed',  v.  a.  and  n.  To  breed  by  cross-infusions 
of  stocks,  as  animals. 

Iiiter'ealar,  Inter'ealary,  a.  [Lat.  inter calarius 
—  inter,  and  calo,  to  call,  to  proclaim.  See  Call  ]  In¬ 
serted  out.of  the  regular  order,  or  in  the  midst  of  others. 

(Calendar.)  Noting  a  day  inserted  out  of  the  usual 
order  to  preserve  the  account  of  time.  Thus  every 


fourth  year  containing  366  days,  while  the  other  years 
contain  only  365,  one  of  the  months  in  that  year  must 
have  an  additional  day,  which  is  called  the  intercalary 
day.  The  additional  day  was  given  to  F’ebruary,  as 
being  the  shortest  month,  and  in  the  ancient  Roman 
calendar  was  inserted  between  the  24th  and  25tli  days. 
In  the  ecclesiastical  calendar  it  still  retains  that  place; 
but  in  the  civil  calendar  it  is  the  29th. — See  Calendar, 
Bissextile. 

Inter'calate,  v.  a.  [Lat.  intercalo,  intercalatus.]  To 
insert  or  introduce  between  others,  as  au  extraordinary 
day  or  other  portion  of  time. 

Inter'calated,  p.  a.  (Geol.)  Noting  beds  or  layers  of 
one  kind  of  rock  or  other  substance  included  between 
beds  or  strata  of  other  kinds. 

Iiiteroala'tion,  n.  [Fr. ,  Lat  .intercalation  The  act 
of  intercalating. 

Into  rcede',  v.  n.  [Lat.  intercedo  —  inter,  and  cedo,  to 
go.  See  Cede.]  To  mediate;  to  interpose;  to  make  in¬ 
tercession  ;  to  act  between  parties  with  the  aim  of  re¬ 
conciling  differences  which  may  exist;  to  plead  in 
another’s  favor;  — generally  before  with. 

“  Your  lordship  may  intercede  with  them  ou  my  promise  of 
amendment.” —  Dryden. 

Inter«*e'<lent,  a.  [Lat.  intercedens.]  Coming  between  ; 
mediating;  pleading  for. 

I iitcrced  er.  n.  An  intercessor;  one  who  intercedes  ; 
a  mediator;  a  pleader  in  behalf  of  another. 

Iiiterool'liilar,  a.  Lying  between  the  cells. 

(Anat.)  A  term  sometimes  applied  to  irregular  pas¬ 
sages  through  the  substance  of  the  lung,  which  form 
the  termination  of  the  bronchial  tubes,  are  clustered 
with  air-cells,  and  not  lined  by  mucous  membranes. 

(  Vegetable  Anat.)  The  spaces  between  the  cells,  tubes, 
or  vessels  of  which  the  tissue  of  a  plant  consists.  As 
the  cells  are  usually,  and  the  tubes  or  vessels  always 
round,  it  necessarily  follows  that  when  pressed  together, 
there  will  be  spaces  left  between  their  sides. 

Intercept',  v.  a.  [Fr.  intercepter ;  Lat.  inter cipio,  inter- 
ceptus  —  inter,  and  capio,  to  take.  See  Capture.]  To 
take  away  between  or  in  the  midst  of  a  way,  course,  or 
passage ;  to  takb  or  seize  on  by  the  way  ;  as,  to  intercept 
a  love-letter.  —  To  stop  during  passage  ;  to  obstruct,  as 
the  progress  of ;  as,  to  intercept  a  messenger.  — To  cut 
off  or  interrupt  communication  with,  or  progress  toward. 

"  While  storms  vindictive  intercept  the  shore.” — Dryden. 

(Hath.)  To  include  or  comprehend  between. 

(Geom.)  To  include  between. 

Intercept'er,  n.  One  who  intercepts  or  waylays. 

Interception,  (- sep’shun ,)  n.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  intercep¬ 
tion]  Act  of  intercepting,  or  of  seizing  something  on  its 
course  or  passage  ;  a  stopping ;  hinderance  ;  obstruction 
of  a  way  or  proceeding. 

In tercession,  (-sish'un,) n.  [Fr., from  Lat.  intcrcessio.] 
Act  of  interceding  or  mediating;  interposition  between 
parties  at  contention  or  variance,  with  a  view  to  adjust 
and  reconcile  differences. 

"  He  made  intercession  tor  the  transgressors." — Isaiah  liii.  12. 

— Pleading,  prayer,  or  solicitation  in  behalf  of  another 
person.  (Sometimes,  but  rarely,  used  in  a  contrary  sense.) 

**  Your  intereexsion  now  is  needless  grown  ; 

Retire,  aud  let  me  speak  with  her  alone.” — Dryden. 

Interces'sional,  a.  Relating  to,  or  consisting  of  in¬ 
tercession  or  interposition. 

Illteroes'sor,  n.  [Lat  ;  Fr.  inter  cesseur.]  One  who  in¬ 
tercedes;  a  mediator;  a  go-between;  one  who  pleads  in 
behalf  of  another ;  one  who  makes  interposition  be¬ 
tween  persous  at  variance  with  a  view  to  adjust  and  re¬ 
concile  their  differences. 

"  Patron  or  intercessor,  none  appeared.” — Milton. 

(Eccl.)  A  bishop  who,  during  a  vacancy  of  the  see, 
administers  the  bishopric  until  his  successor  is  elected. 

Intercesso'rial,  a.  Relating  or  pertaining  to  an  in¬ 
tercessor. 

Interces'sory,  a.  [L.  Lat.  int.ercessorius.\  Interced¬ 
ing  ;  mediatorial ;  conveying  intercession  ;  as,  interces¬ 
sory  pleadings. 

Interchain',  v.a.  To  link  or  unite  closely  together, 
as  by  a  chain. 

"Two  bosoms  interchained  with  an  oath.” — Shake. 

Interchange',  v.  a.  To  change,  as  one  with  the  other ; 
to  put,  as  each  in  the  place  of  the  other;  to  recipro¬ 
cate;  to  give  and  take  mutually;  to  exchange;  as,  to 
interchange  ideas,  to  interchange  places.  —  To  cause  to 
follow;  to  alternate;  as,  to  interchange  sorrows  with 
joys. 

— v.  n.  To  succeed  by  alternation. 

"  With  some  interchanging  changes  of  fortune." — Sidney. 

— n.  A  mutual  giving  and  receiving ;  reciprocation;  ex¬ 
change. 

"  Ample  interchange  of  sweet  discourse." — Shaks. 

— Alternate  succession  ;  state  of  being  mutually  changed 
or  reciprocated ;  as,  the  "  interchanges  of  light  and  dark¬ 
ness.”  —  Holder. 

— Permutation  of  commodities;  barter;  reciprocity  of 
traffic :  commerce. 

Intorrlianyrraliirity,  n.  Interchangeableness. 

Intereliangfe'nble,  a.  That  may  be  interchanged ; 
that  may  be  given  or  taken  mutually;  as,  “  interchange¬ 
able  warrants.”  (Bacon.)  —  Following  each  other  in  al¬ 
ternate  succession,  as  the  seasons. 

Intereliange'ablenessi,  n.  State  of  being  inter¬ 
changeable. 

Interelians'e'alily,  o^1'-  Alternately;  by  reciproca¬ 
tion  ;  in  a  manner  by  which  each  gives  and  receives. 

Intereliap'ter,  n.  An  interpolated  chapter. 

Illtercip'ieilt, a.  Intercepting;  waylaying;  stopping. 


— n.  The  person  who,  or  thing  which  intercepts,  or  ob¬ 
structs  on  the  passage. 

Interclavic'nlar,  a.  (Anat.)  That  which  is  placed 
between  the  clavicles. 

1.  Ligament.  (Anat.)  A  fibrous  bundle,  placed  trans¬ 
versely  above  the  extremities  of  the  sternum,  between 
the  heads  of  the  two  clavicles,  for  preventing  their 
separation  in  the  forced  depression  of  the  shoulder. 

Interclose',  v.  a.  To  inclose;  to  include  or  bring: 
within. 

Intereloiul  ,  v.a.  To  invest  or  surround  with  clouds. 

Interclmte',  v.a.  [Lat.  intercludo — inter,  and  claudo, 
to  shut.  See  Clause.]  To  intercept;  to  obstruct;  to 
cut  off;  to  interrupt;  to  shut  from  a  place,  passage,  or 
course  by  some  intervening  obstacle. 

Iiiterelii'sion,  n.  [ Lat.  interclusio.]  Interception; 
obstruction  ;  impediment  to  way  or  progress. 

Intercolo'nial,  a.  Relating  to  the  intercourse  be¬ 
tween  different  colonies;  as,  intercolonial  trade. 

Intercolo'nially.  adv.  As  between  colonies. 

Iiitercolilinnia'tion,  n.  [Lat.  inter,  and  columna, 
column.]  (Arch.)  The  space  between  two  columns, 
measured  at  the  lowest  part  of  their  shafts.  It  is  one 
of  the  most  important  elements  of  a  building,  and  on  it 
depends  the  effect  of  the  columns  themselves,  their  pro¬ 
portion,  and  the  harmony  of  an  edifice.  Intercolum- 
niations  are  of  five  species,  viz.,  Arteostyle;  Diastyle  - 
Eustyle;  Pycnostyle;  and  Hy style;  q.  v. 

Intercom'bat,  n.  A  combat  between. 

Intercoin'nion,  v.  n.  To  share  or  participate  with 
others  ;  to  feed  at  the  same  board  or  table. 

Intercommune',  v.n.  To  associate;  to  commune 
reciprocally. 

— In  Scotland,  to  inhibit  from  communion;  as,  an  inter- 
communed  minister. 

Interconiinn'nicable,  a.  Susceptible  of  mutual 
communication. 

Intercoininu'nicate,  v.n.  [Inter,  and  communicate. 
See  Communicate.]  To  hold  mutual  or  reciprocal  com¬ 
munication. 

Intercommnnica'tion,  n.  Reciprocal  communi¬ 
cation  ;  mutual  intercourse. 

Intercommiin'ion,  n.  Mutual  communion. 

Intercommn'nity,  n.  Mutual  community;  recip¬ 
rocal  communication  or  intercourse. 

— Mutual  exercise  or  freedom  of  religion. 

Intercoinpar'ison,  n.  Mutual  or  reciprocal  com¬ 
parison. 

I  n  tor  cost  al,  a.  [Lat.  infer,  and  costa,  rib.]  (Anat.) 
Noting  certain  muscles,  vessels,  &c.,  situated  between  the 
ribs.  There  are  two  sets  of  intercostal  muscles — the 
external  and  internal  —  which  decussate  each  other  like 
the  strokes  of  the  letter  X. 

Intercourse,  n.  [Lat.  intercursus,  from  intercurro  — 
inter,  and  curro,  to  run.  See  Course.]  Mutual  com¬ 
munion  or  communication ;  connection  by  reciprocal 
dealings  between  persons  or  nations;  communication; 
commerce;  communion;  especially,  interchange  of 
thought  and  feeling;  fellowship;  familiarity;  acquaint¬ 
ance;  association. 

"  The  dreary  intercourse  of  daily  life."  —  Wordsworth. 

Intercourse,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village  of  Lan¬ 
caster  co.,  abt.  12  m.  K.  of  Lancaster  city. 

Intercross',  v.  a.  and  n.  To  cross  one  another,  as 
lilies. 

Intereur'rcnce,  n.  A  passing  between;  occurrence; 
as,  "  the  intercurrence  of  a  liquor.”—  Boyle. 

Intereur'rent,  a.  [Lat.  intercurrens .]  Running  be¬ 
tween;  intervention;  as.  intercurrent  matter.  (Boyle.)  — 
Occurring;  taking  place;  intervening. 

Intercnta'iieous,  a.  [Lat.  prefix  inter,  and  Eng. 
cutaneous .]  That  is  beneath  the  skin  ;  sub-cutaneous. 

Interdasll',  v.  a.  To  dash  among  or  between;  to  scat¬ 
ter  through  ;  to  intersperse. 

Intertlen'til,  n.  (Arch.)  The  space  between  two 
dentils. 

Interdepencl'ence,  n.  Reciprocal  dependence. 

Iiiterdepeiid'eney.  n.  Mutual  dependence. 

Interdepend'ent.  a.  Reciprocally  dependent. 

Interdict',  v.  a.  [Lat.  interdico,  interdictus — infer,  and 
dico,  to  speak.]  To  forbid;  to  prohibit;  to  place  under 
an  interdict  or  inhibition. 

(Eccl.)  To  debar  from  communion;  to  cut  off  from 
the  exercise  and  enjoyment  of  communion  with  a  church. 

— n.  [0.  Fr. ;  Lat.  interdictum.]  A  forbidding;  au  inhibi¬ 
tion  ;  a  prohibiting  order  or  decree. 

(Eccl.  Hist.)  In  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  1.  is  a 
mode  of  censure  adopted  against  a  kingdom,  province, or 
town,  in  consequence  of  some  offence  alleged  tohavebeen 
committed  by  the  people  or  rulers.  In  the  terms  of  this 
1.,  all  kinds  of  church  benefits  are  denied  to  such  place; 
there  is  no  church-service,  and  no  administration  of  the 
sacraments.  Sometimes,  however,  the  rigor  of  these 
interdicts  has  been  mitigated  in  particular  cases,  per¬ 
mitting  the  baptizing  of  infants,  the  giving  absolution 
to  dying  persons,  &c.  In  the  Middle  Ages,  this  was  the 
most  terrible  blow  that  could  be  inflicted  upon  a  prince 
or  people,  and  had  sometimes  the  effect  of  throwing  a 
people  into  a  state  of  rebellion,  in  consequence  of  which 
the  prince  was  compelled  to  sue  for  pardon  from  the 
pontiff.  Interdicts  appear  to  have  been  first  made  use 
of  by  the  bishops  in  the  9tli  cent.;  but  they  ware  after- 
wards  adopted  by  the  popes.  In  998,  when  Robert  of 
France  was  married  to  Berttia,  bis  cousin,  Gregory  V. 
interdicted  the  whole  country,  and  obliged  the  king  to 
dissolve  the  union  After  a  time,  they  became  so  com¬ 
mon,  that  they,  in  a  great  measure,  lost  their  effect,  and 
fell  into  disuse.  To  /.  of  fire  and  water  (interdictio  ignis 
et  aquse)  was  a  censure  pronounced  against  individuals, 
and  prohibited  anyone  from  receiving  them  or  granting, 
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them  fire  or  water.  The  last  example  was  by  Pius  VII. 
when  he  issued  an  inefficient  decree  against  Napoleon 
in  1809. 

Interdiction,  n.  [O.  Fr. ;  Lat.  interdiction]  Act  of 
interdicting  or  prohibiting;  inhibition  ;  cutting  off  from 
the  exercise  or  enjoyment  of  some  privilege. 

Interdict! ve.  Interdictory,  a.  Serving  to  in¬ 
terdict  or  prohibit;  belonging  to  an  interdiction. 

Into  rd  i  "i  t  a  I,  a.  [Lat.  prefix  inter,  between,  and 
digitus,  finger.]  (Anat.)  Placed  between  the  fingers; 
applying  to  the  spaces  between  the  fingers. 

Interd  igttate,  v.  n.  To  interweave,  (r.) 

Interdig-itation,  n.  (Anal.)  Space  lying  between 
fingers,  or  between  finger-like  appendages. 

.Interduce,  n.  (Carp.)  An  inter-tie. 

Interest,  v.  a.  [0.  Fr.  interest,  an  interest  in,  a  right; 
Fr.  interesser,  to  interest ;  Lat.  interesse,  to  be  between 
—  inter ,  and  esse,  from  sum,  to  be.]  To  concern;  to  af¬ 
fect  ;  to  awaken  or  excite  emotion  or  passion ;  to  engage 
the  attention  of ;  —  generally  before  in  or  for. 

“Ill  success  did  not  discourage  that  ambitious  and  interested 
people."  —  Arbuthnot. 

-—To  give  a  share  in  ;  to  have  a  share  in :  to  excite  or 
engage  in  behalf  of  another  ;  —  used  reflexively. 

“  Scipio  .  .  .  gained  a  great  nation  to  interest  themselves  for 
Rome  against  Carthage."  —  Dryden. 

Ill 'to  rest,  n.  Concern:  regard;  attention  especially 
devoted  to  some  object.  —  Influence  exerted  over  others. 

“  They  who  had  hitherto,  preserved  them  had  now  lost  their 
interest ."  —  Clarendon. 

• — Share;  part;  participation;  portion;  as,  he  has  an  in¬ 
terest  in  the  business.  —  Advantage,  personal  or  univer¬ 
sal;  good,  whether  general  or  private;  lot;  share. — 
Aroused  state  of  feeling,  particularly  sympathetic  grati¬ 
fication  or  friendly  regard;  as,  to  feel  an  interest  in  a 
.person's  welfare.  —  Premium  paid  for  the  use  of  money; 
profit  accruing  from  the  investment  or  speculative  dis¬ 
position  of  money  or  property;  as,  ten  percent,  interest 
■on  capital.  —  Any  addition  or  increase  of  benefit  or  in¬ 
jury ;  as,  his  dislike  was  returned  with  interest. 

(Hist.,  Law,  and  Arithmetic.)  1.  is  the  annual  sum 
or  rate  agreed  to  be  paid  by  the  borrower  of  a  sum  of 
money  to  the  lender  for  its  use.  The  sum  so  lent  is 
-called  the  principal ;  the  sum  per  cent,  agreed  on  as  in¬ 
terest,  the  rate.  The  system  of  lending  money  on  in¬ 
terest  seems  to  have  existed  from  very  early  times  ;  and 
.Moses  has  laid  down  rules  regarding  it.  The  Jews  were 
enjoined  not  to  take  interest  of  a  fellow-countryman, 
■hut  were  allowed  to  do  so  of  strangers.  Still,  however, 
it  seems  to  have  been  practised,  and  the  taking  of  in¬ 
terest,  or  usury,  is  frequently  condemned  in  Scripture. 
In  Greece  and  Home,  too,  the  system  was  common.  In 
Greece,  tin*  rate  of  interest  not  being  regulated  by  law, 
was  generally  high,  being  from  10  to  18  per  cent.,  and 
upwards.  In  Rome,  during  the  republic,  the  rate  of 
•■interest  was  excessively  high  — sometimes  30  or  40  per 
•cent.  In  Mohammedan  countries,  notwithstanding  the 
prohibition  in  the  Koran,  the  ordinary  rate  of  interest 
is  at  least  three  or  four  times  as  great  as  the  ordinary 
rate  in  Europe.  In  most  of  the  European  states,  in  the 
Middle  Ages,  Christians  were  forbidden,  both  by  the 
■ecclesiastical  and  civil  law,  from  taking  interest;  but 
the  practices  of  the  Jews  hi  that  respect  were  connived 
at.  At  the  present  time,  the  rate  per  cent,  is  established 
by  law  in  most  countries,  and  the  loan  of  money  at  a 
higher  rate  than  the  legal  one  is  called  usury  All 
legal  restrictions  as  to  rate  of  interest  were  abolished 
dn  England,  in  1833.  Generally  speaking,  the  rate  of 
interest  depends  on  the  profit  that  may  be  yielded  by 
its  employment  in  industrious  undertakings.  “The 
rate  of  interest,”  says  an  economist,  “  is  the  measure  of 
'the  net  profit  on  capital.  All  the  terms  beyond  this  on 
the  employment  of  capital  are  resolved  into  compensa¬ 
tions  under  distinct  heads,  for  risk,  trouble,  or  skill,  or 
for  advantages  of  situation  or  connection.”  The  rate 

■  of  interest  also  varies  according  to  the  security  for  the 
repayment  of  the  principal  and  the  duration  of  the 
Joan.  If  there  is  any  degree  of  risk  as  to  the  repay¬ 
ment  of  the  loan,  the  rate  of  interest  must  necessarily 
■be  higher  to  compensate  for  that  risk ;  and  supposing 
the  security  to  be  equal,  capital  lent  for  a  fixed  and 
considerable  period  always  fetches  a  higher  rate  than 
that  which  is  lent  for  a  short  period,  or  repayable  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  lender.  Interest  is  usually  paid  yearly 
or  half-yearly;  and  in  this  case  the  loan  is  said  to  be  at 
simple  interest.  Though  the  payment  of  interest  be 
not  made  when  it  becomes  due,  no  interest  can  be 
charged  upon  the  accumulated  interest,  though  it  is 
difficult  to  see  how  it  should  not  be  so.  Thus,  if  $100 
be  lent  at  5  per  cent.,  and  the  interest  allowed  to  accu¬ 
mulate  for  four  years,  when  it  would  amount  to  $20,  the 
borrower  has  had  the  use  of  the  several  interests  after 
they  became  due,  as  much  as  he  has  had  that  of  the  prin- 
■cipal.  Sometimes,  however,  money  is  so  invested  that 
itlie  interest  is  not  paid  as  it  becomes  due,  hut  is  pro¬ 
gressively  added  to  the  principal,  the  two  sums  together 
afterwards  bearing  interest ;  and  this  is  what  is  termed 
compound  interest.  Interest  is  reckoned  at  so  much  per 
-cent,  per  annum,  that  is,  so  many  parts  of  one  hundred 
annually.  Thus,  5  per  cent,  means  $5  of  every  $100 
‘annually;  4  per  cent.,  $t  of  every  $100,  &c.  There  are 
various  books  of  tables  for  the  calculation  of  interest. 
In  order  to  find  the  interest  of  a  given  sum  at  any  rate 
■for  a  year,  multiply  the  sum  by  the  rate  of  interest,  and 

■  divide  by  100.  Where  there  are  days  in  the  calculation, 
they  must  be  treated  as  fractional  parts  of  a  year;  that 
is,  the  interest  for  a  year  must  be  multiplied  by  them, 
and  the  product  divided  by  365. 

Interested,  p.  a.  Possessing  an  interest;  concerned 
in  a  cause  oriu  consequences;  liable  to  be  implicated  or 


affected;  chiefly  concerned  for  one’s  private  advantage; 
as,  an  interested  spectator. 

In 'teres  ting',  p.  a.  Awakening  or  arousing  emotions 
or  passions ;  engaging  or  exciting  the  attention  or  curi¬ 
osity ;  as,  an  interesting  book,  an  interesting  character. 

Interestingly,  adv.  In  an  interesting  manner. 

Interestingness,  n.  Quality  or  condition  of  pre¬ 
senting  features  of  interest. 

Intertacial,  (fa'shal,)  a.  ( Geom .)  Comprised  be¬ 
tween  two  plane  surfaces  or  faces;  as,  an  interfacial 
angle. 

Interfere',  v.  n.  [Norm,  entreferrent,  an  engagement, 
a  fight ;  0.  Fr.  entreferir,  to  exchange  blows ;  Lat.  inter, 
and  ferio,  to  strike.]  To  clash  ;  to  come  into  collision ; 
to  be  in  opposition;  as,  “ interfering  commands.” 
(Smalridge.)  —  To  interpose;  to  intermeddle ;  to  inter¬ 
vene  ;  to  enter  into  or  connect  one’s  self  with  the  con¬ 
cerns  of  others ;  as,  to  interfere  between  husband  and 
wife. 

( Piiys .)  To  exert  the  reciprocal  actions  denoted  by  the 
term  Interference,  q.  v. 

Interfer'ence,  n.  Act  of  interfering ;  interposition  ; 
intermeddling ;  mediation  ;  intervention.  - —  Act  of  com¬ 
ing  into  violent  contact ;  clashing;  collision. 

( Phys .)  The  mutual  action  that  two  luminous  rays 
exert  upon  each  other  when  they  are  emitted  from  two 
neighboring  sources,  and  meet  each  other  under  a  very 
small  angle.  This  action  may  be  observed  by  means  of 
the  following  experiment.  In  the  shutter  of  a  dark 
room  two  very  small  apertures  are  made,  of  the  same 
diameter,  at  a  very  slight  distance  from  each  other. 
The  apertures  are  closed  by  pieces  of  colored  glass, 
red  for  example,  by  which  two  pencils  of  homogeneous 
light  are  introduced.  These  two  pencils  form  two  di¬ 
vergent  luminous  cones,  which  meet  at  a  certain  dis¬ 
tance;  they  are  received  on  a  white  screen  a  little  be¬ 
yond  the  place  at  which  they  meet,  and  in  the  segment 
common  to  the  two  discs  which  form  upon  the  screen 
some  very  well-defined  alternations  of  red  and  black 
bands  are  seen.  If  one  of  the  two  apertures  be  closed, 
the  fringos  disappear,  and  are  replaced  by  an  almost 
uniform  red  tint.  From  the  fact  that  the  dark  fringes 
disappear  when  one  of  the  beams  is  intercepted,  it  is 
concluded  that  they  arise  from  the  interference  of  the 
two  pencils  which  cross  obliquely.  This  phenomenon 
has  been  made  the  touchstone  of  the  two  rival  theories 
of  light,  the  undulatory  and  the  emission.  According 
to  the  former,  it  is  thus  explained  :  if  two  luminous 
waves  simultaneously  impel  a  molecule  of  ether,  its  mo¬ 
tion  will  be  the  resultant  of  the  original  impulses  ;  and 
if  the  two  motions  (as  in  the  case  of  diffraction)  be 
nearly  in  the  same  direction,  the  resultant  will  be  nearly 
their  sum  ;  if  opposite,  their  difference.  Thus,  when  a 
particle  has  begun  to  undulate  from  the  action  of  a 
luminous  wave,  and  if,  while  in  motion,  another  wave 
impinge  upon  it,  the  result  will  be  increase  of  light,  if 
the  motion  of  the  second  wave  conspire  with  that  of  the 
first ;  but  a  decrease,  if  they  oppose  each  other ;  and 
total  darkness,  if,  while  opposing,  they  are  equal  in  ve¬ 
locity.  Let  d  be  the  distance  corresponding  to  a  com¬ 
plete  period  of  vibration;  then,  if  the  second  wave  im¬ 
pinge  upon  the  molecule  after  it  has  accomplished  one 
or  more  whole  vibrations  corresponding  to  the  distances 
d,  2d,  3d,  Ac.,  and  has  returned  to  its  original  position, 
the  two  waves  will  evidently  conspire  together,  and  pro¬ 
duce  more  violent  motion;  but  if  it  impinge  on  the 
molecule  when  the  latter  has  only  accomplished  half  a 
vibration,  corresponding  to  distances  \d,  §d.  |d,  &c., 
then  the  wave  will  oppose  the  particle’s  return  to  its 
original  position;  thus  producing  diminution  of  mo¬ 
tion,  or,  if  equal,  rest.  In  the  former  case,  the  intensity 
°f  light  is  increased;  in  the  latter,  diminished ;  and  if 
the  undulations  are  of  equal  velocity,  the  light  is  doubled 
in  the  first  case,  and  destroyed  in  the  second.  The 
emission  theory  totally  fails  to  explain  interference.  In 
light  of  different  colors,  the  value  of  d  differs  for  each 
color,  being  least  for  violet,  and  greatest  for  red  light. 
The  principle  of  interference  accounts  in  the  most  satis¬ 
factory  way  for  the  colors  of  thin  plates,  the  fringes 
that  accompany  shadows,  Ac. ;  and  its  explanation  forms 
the  most  decisive  reason  yet  known  for  adopting  the 
undulatory  in  preference  to  the  emission  theory  of  light. 
See  Light. 

(Farriery.)  A  striking  of  one  foot  against  another;— 
said  of  a  horse. 

Interfer'er,  n.  One  who  interferes  or  interposes. 

Interfer'ingly,  adv.  In  a  manner  characterized  by 
interference. 

Inter'fluent,  Inter'iluoiis,  a.  [Lat.  interfluens, 
from  inte.rfiuo —  inter,  and  Jluo,  to  flow.  See  Flow.] 
Flowing  between. 

Interfoliaceons,  (-fo-liu'shus.)  a.  [Lat.  inter,  be¬ 
tween,  and  folium,  leaf.]  ( Bot .)  Placed  alternately  be¬ 
tween  leaves. 

Interfo  liate,  v.  a.  [From  Lat.  inter,  and  folium, 
leaf.]  To  intertwine;  to  interweave. 

I ii terfu  1'gen t,  a.  [Lat.  interfulgens.]  Shining  be¬ 
tween. 

Interfused,  (-fuzd',)  a.  [Lat.  interfusus]  Poured  or 
scattered  between. 

Interfusion,  (-fu'zhun.)  n.  [Lat.  interfusio.]  A 
pouring  or  scattering  out  between. 

I  iiiergaii^l  ion  ic,  a.  [Prefix  inter,  and  Eng.  gan¬ 
glionic.]  (Anat.)  Belonging  to  the  nervous  chords  in  the 
intervals  ot  the  ganglions,  which  they  connect  together. 

Interne  uial,  a.  [Lat.  prefix  infer,  and  Eng.  hemal.] 
Situate  between  the  hemal  spines;  as,  the  interhemal 
bones  of  fishes. 

In  terim,  n.  [Lat.]  The  mean  or  intervening  time.  | 

I  a  heavy  interim  shall  support  by  his  hear  absence." — Shake.,  j 


( Eccl .  Hist.)  Several  decrees  have  been  issued  bear¬ 
ing  this  title.  The  first,  published  by  the  diet  of  Ratis- 
lion,  July  29,  1541,  referred  the  religious  disputes  of  the 
Germans  to  the  arbitration  of  a  general  council.  The 
second,  known  as  the  Augsburg  Interim,  issued  by 
Charles  V.,  was  read  before  the  diet  of  Augsburg,  May 
15,  1548,  and  failed  in  its  object  of  reconciling  the  Ro¬ 
man  Catholics  and  the  Protestants.  The  Interim  of 
Leipsic  was  promulgated  by  the  Elector  Maurice  of 
Saxony,  Dec.  22,  1548,  and  was  accepted  by  some  Pro¬ 
testants.  Charles  V.  and  Maurice  resorted  to  arms  to 
support  their  respective  decrees,  and  the  Emperor  was 
compelled  to  revoke  his  interim  in  1552. 

Inte'rior,  a.  [Lat.  compar.  of  obs.  interns .]  Inner;  in¬ 
ternal  ;  being  within  any  limits,  inclosure,  or  substance ; 
—  correlative  to  exterior,  or  superficial;  as.  the  interior 
of  a  house,  the  interior  parts  of  the  earth. — Inland; 
remote  from  the  confines,  frontier,  or  shore ;  as,  the  in¬ 
terior  of  a  country. 

1.  Angle.  (Geom.)  The  angle  of  a  polygon  formed  by 
two  adjacent  sides,  and  lying  within  the  polygon. 

— n.  The  inner  or  internal  part  of  a  thing;  the  inside. 
— The  inland  part  of  a  country,  state,  or  kingdom. 

(Pol.)  The  home  department  of  the  government  of 
any  country,  or  that  branch  of  administration  which 
has  especial  control  of  the  internal  affairs  and  polity  of 
that  country  ;  as,  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Interior. 

Interior'ity,  n.  State  or  condition  of  being  interior 
or  within. 

Inte'riorly,  adv.  Internally;  inwardly. 

Interja'cence,  Interja'cency,  n.  Intermedi¬ 
ateness  ;  state  of  being  interjacent  or  intervening 

Interja'cent,  a.  [Lat.  interjacens,  from  interjacio  — 
inter,  and  jacio,  to  lie.]  Intervening;  lying  between  ; 
as.  interjacent  rocks. 

Interjan'g'le,  v.  n.  To  make  a  discordant  or  jangling 
noise  in  a  reciprocal  manner  ;  to  prate  or  chatter  noisily. 

Interject',  v.  a.  [ Lat.  interjicin, interjectus  —  into', and 
jacio,  to  throw  or  cast.]  To  throw  in  between  other 
things ;  to  insert. 

— r.  n.  To  come  between  ;  to  interpose. 

Interjection,  (-jek'shun,)  n.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  interjectio  ] 
Act  of  throwing  or  casting  between  ;  as,  “  the  interjec- 
titm  of  laughing.”  —  Bacon. 

(Gram.)  A  word  in  speaking  or  writing  inserted  be¬ 
tween  words  connected  in  construction,  expressive  of 
some  phase  of  passion  or  emotion  ;  an  exclamation  ;  as, 
“She’s  lost  to  me.  but,  ah!  I  love  her  still.” 

Interjec'tional, a.  Relating  to  or  partaking  of  the 
properties  of  an  interjection. — Thrown  in  or  inserted 
between  other  words  or  phrases;  as,  an  inlerjectional 
figure. 

Interjec'tionary.  a.  Same  as  Interjectional,  q.  v. 

Interjoin',  v.  a.  To  intermarry ;  to  join  reciprocally. 

Shahs. 

In'tcrjoist,  n.  (Carp.)  Space  or  vacuum  between 
two  joists. 

Interjnnction,  (-junk' shun,)  n.  A  mutual  junction 
or  joining. 

Interknit,  (-nit'.)  v.  a.  To  knit  in  and  out;  to  weave 
in  or  unite  closely. 

Interlace',  i*.  a.  [Fr.  entrelacer .]  To  fold,  plait,  or 
twine,  as  one  within  another;  to  put  or  insert,  as  one 
thing  with  another;  to  interweave. 

“  The  epic  way  is  everywhere  interlaced  with  dialogue.”— Dryden. 

Interlacing  Arches.  (Arch.)  A  form  of  ornamental 
arches  common  in  the  Norman  style  (Fig.  1392),  in 
which  the  circular  curves  are  intersected  or  interlaced. 


rig.  I.jHZ. — ■  INTERLACING  ARCHES. 

(From  St.  Cross,  Hampshire,  England,  beginning  of  12th  cent.) 

Interlace'ment.  n.  Insertion  within  ;  intertwining. 

Interlam'inatcd.  a.  Inclosed  by  lamina;. 

Interlaiiiina'tioii,  n.  State  or  condition  of  being 
interlaminated. 

In'terlapse,  n.  The  lapse  of  time  between  any  two 
events. 

Interlard',  v.  a.  [Fr.  entrelarder.  See  Lard.]  To  mix, 
as  fat  with  lean  ;  to  diversify  by  mixture  of  substance ; — ■ 
hence,  by  implication,  to  mix,  as  an  ingredient ;  to  insert 
or  place  between ;  as,  conversation  interlarded  with  jests. 

Interlay',  it.  a.  [Inter  und  lay.  See  Lay.]  To  lay  or 
place  among  or  between. 

In'terleaf,  n.  A  blank  leaf  inserted  between  two 
other  leaves. 

Interleave',  t*.  a.  To  insert,  as  a  leaf  or  leaves;  to 
insert,  as  a  blank  leaf  or  leaves  in  a  book  between  other 
leaves. 


Interla'elten,  or  Tnteri.a'ken,(“  between  the  lakes,”) 
a  village  of  Switzerl  ■  nd,  26  m.  from  Berne.  It  is  beauti¬ 
fully  situated  near  the  bank  of  the  Aar,  in  the  valley 
u{  Uoedeli,  between  the  lakes  of  Brienz  and  Thun,  ft 
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is  a  great  resort  for  tourists  during  the  summer  months. 
In  full  view  from  the  village  are  the  magnificent  Jung¬ 
frau  ( Maiden ),  and  several  other  remarkable  peaks  of  the 
Bernese  Alps.  Pup.  1,760. 


Fig.  1393.  —  INTERLACHEN. 


Intcrli'bel,  t>.  a.  To  libel  in  a  reciprocal  manner. 
Interline',  v.  a.  [L.  Lat.  interlinear?.]  To  put  a  line 
or  lines  between  ;  to  write  in  alternate  lines. 

“  Interlining  Latin  and  English  one  with  another." —  Locke. 
— To  write  between  lines  already  printed  or  written,  for 
the  purpose  of  addition  or  emendation. 
Interlin'eal,  Interlin'ear,  Interlin'eary, 
a.  [Fr.  inter  line  ai  re.]  Written  between  lines  already 
written  or  printed;  inserted  between  other  lines. 
Interlin'early,  adv.  By  way  of  interlineation. 
Interlin'eary,  a.  See  Interlinear. 

— n.  A  book  containing  insertions  or  addenda  between 
the  lines,  (r.) 

Interlineation,  n.  Act  of  interlining,  or  of  inserting 
words  or  lines  between  lines  previously  written  or  print¬ 
ed  —  The  words,  passage.or  line  inserted  between  lines 
before  written  or  printed;  as,  “frequent  blots  and  in¬ 
terlineations.”  —  Swift. 

Interlin'injj,  n.  interlineation;  addition  or  correc¬ 
tion  by  writing  between  lines  previously  printed  or 
written. 

Interlink',  v.  a.  To  link  in  between  ;  to  unite  by  con¬ 
necting  links,  as  one  chain  to  another. 

— n.  An  intermediate  or  connecting  link  ;  a  step  in  a 
ratiocinatory  process. 

Interlob'nlar,  a.  [Fr.  interlobulaire.]  Situate  be¬ 
tween  lobes. 

Interloca'tion,  n.  [0.  Fr.]  A  placing  between  ;  in¬ 
tervention;  interposition. 

Interlock',  v.n.  To  unite  with  another;  to  lock  in 
with,  or  flow  into  one  another. 

— v.  a.  To  lock  one  with  another;  to  embrace  by  locking 
together. 

Interlocution,  (-lo-ku'shnn,)  n.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  interlncu- 
tio  —  inter,  and  loquor,  to  speak  ]  A  speaking  between 
or  among  different  persons;  —  hence,  dialogue;  confer¬ 
ence;  interchange  of  speech. 

"  It  is  done  by  interlocution,  and  with  a  mutual  return  of  sen¬ 
tences  from  side  to  side."  —  Hooker. 

(Law.)  Preparatory  course  of  procedure ;  an  inter¬ 
mediate  act  preceding  a  final  decision. 

— Intermediary  argument,  reasoning,  or  discussion. 
Interlocutor',  n.  [Fr.  interlocuteur.]  Adialogist;  one 
who  speaks  in  a  dialogue. 

Interlocu'tory,  a.  [Fr.  interlocutoire.]  Referring  to, 
or  consisting  of  dialogue ;  as,  an  interlocutory  discourse. 

(Law.)  Noting  one  of  those  judgments  which  are 
given  in  the  middle  of  a  cause,  upon  some  plea,  proceed¬ 
ing,  or  default,  which  is  only  intermediate,  and  does  not 
finally  determine  or  complete  the  suit.  Of  this  nature 
are  all  judgments  for  the  plaintiff  upon  pleas  in  abate¬ 
ment  of  the  suit  or  action.  The  term,  however,  is  most 
commonly  applied  to  thoseincomplotejudgments  where¬ 
by  the  right  of  the  plaintiff  is  indeed  established,  but 
the  quant  it  in  of  damages  sustained  by  him  is  not  ascer¬ 
tained,  which  can  only  be  done  by  the  intervention  of  a 
jury. 

— n.  Interpolated  argument  or  digression. 
Interlocu'trice,  n.  A  female  interlocutor. 
Interlope',  v.  a.  [Lat.  inter,  and  D.  Inopen,  Gor.  laufen, 
to  run;  Eng.,  to  leap.]  To  run  or  come  in  between  ;  to 
intrude;  to  interpose;  to  run  in  between  persons  and 
illegally  intercept  a  right  or  advantage;  to  traffic  ille¬ 
gally;  to  forestall;  to  anticipate  irregularly;  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  due  course  of  right. 

Interloper,  n.  One  whoenters  into  business  to  which 
he  has  no  right;  one  who  interposes  wrongfully  ;  one 
who  intercepts  what  belongs  to  another ;  ono  who  en¬ 
ters  a  place  or  country  to  trade  without  a  proper  li¬ 
cense:  an  intruder. 

Jnterln'cent,  a.  [Lat.  interlucens.]  Shining  between. 
Interlude,  n.  [L.  Lat.  interludium,  an  interlude;  Lat. 
inter,  and  ludus,  a  play,  from  ludo,  to  play.  Seo  Lu.sory.J 
(Dram.  Lit.)  A  short  play,  or  dance,  accompanied  by 
music,  introduced  between  the  acts  of  a  piece,  or  be¬ 
tween  the  play  and  the  afterpiece.  It  is  not  of  modern 
invention.  The  ancients  were  acquainted  with  certain 
short  pieces,  loosely  connected,  which  served  to  make 
an  easy  transition  from  one  play  to  another.  Interludes 
are  not  so  much  used  now  as  formerly,  when  a  song  or 
dance,  at  least,  was  generally  given  between  every  act 
•of  a  tragedy  or  comedy.  According  to  Arteaga,  modern 
interludes  were  at  first  madrigals,  which  were  sung  be¬ 
tween  the  acts  of  a  play  by  several  voices,  and  were  con¬ 


nected  with  the  piece.  These,  however,  soon  lost  their 
primitive  form,  and  represented  some  action. 

(Mus.)  The  name  given  to  those  short  pieces  of  cliurcli- 
tnusic,  seldom  exceeding  a  few  bars,  and  generally  pro¬ 
duced  extempore,  and  played  after  each  stanza,  except¬ 
ing  the  last  of  the  metrical  psalm,  to  give  breathing¬ 
time  to  the  singers. 

Interlnd'ed.  a.  Inserted  or  practised  as  an  interlude  ; 
containing  interludes. 

Interlud'er,  n  A  performer  in  an  interlude,  (n.) 
Interlu'nar,  Interlu'nary,  a.  [Lat.  inter,  and 
lima,  the  moon.]  Belonging  to  the  time  that  elapses  be¬ 
tween  the  going  out  of  the  old  and  the  coming  in  of  the 
new  moon. 

Intermarriage,  (-mar’ij,)  n.  Marriage  between  two 
families,  where  each  takes  one  and  gives  another. 
Interinar'ry,  v.  a.  To  marry  amongst  each  other;  to 
marry  one  and  give  another  in  marriage,  as  two  fam¬ 
ilies;  to  marry  some  of  each  order,  family,  tribe,  or 
nation,  with  the  other. 

(Physiol.)  The  1.  or  intercourse  of  near  relatives  has 
been  universally  believed  to  entail  degeneration  upon 
the  offspring,  and  the  act  has  been  condemned  and  pro¬ 
hibited.  The  physical  deformity  and  mental  debase¬ 
ment  of  the  Cagots  of  the  Pyrenees,  of  the  Marrons  of 
Auvergne,  of  the  Sarrasins  of  Dauphine.  of  the  Cretins 
of  the  Alps,  and  the  gradual  deterioration  of  the  slave 
population  of  America,  have  been  attributed  to  the  con¬ 
sanguineous  alliances  which  are  unavoidable  among 
these  unfortunate  peoples.  More  recently,  the  same 
opinion  has  been  supported  by  the  history  of  deaf- 
mutism  and  of  idiocy.  Of  235  deaf  and  dumb  children 
whose  parentage  could  be  traced,  70,  or  nearly  30  per 
cent.,  were  the  offspring  of  the  intermarriage  of  blood- 
relations.  But  in  opposition  to,  and  apparently  destruc¬ 
tive  of  such  an  hypothesis,  may  be  adduced  the  unim¬ 
paired  condition  and  symmetry  of  the  Jews,  of  the 
small  Mohammedan  communities  in  India,  and  the 
isolated  tribes  in  North  America,  among  whom  the  re¬ 
peated  intermarriage  of  near  relatives  is  compulsory. 

Iiltermax'illary,  a.  (Anal.)  Situated  between  the 
jaws. 

Intermed'dle,  v.  a.  To  meddle  in  the  affairs  or  con¬ 
cerns  of  others ;  to  mix  one’s  self  with  officiously  ;  to  in¬ 
terpose  or  interfere  improperly. 

— v.n.  To  mix;  to  cause  to  become  mingled  or  inter¬ 
posed.  (r.) 

Intcrmed'dler,  n.  One  who  intermeddles  in  matters 
that  do  not  concern  him;  a  prying  intruder  or  inter¬ 
loper  ;  a  busybody. 

Internied'dlesoine,  a.  Disposed  to  interpose  or 
intermeddle. 

Intermed'dlesonieness,  n.  State  or  quality  of 
being  intermeddlesome. 

In'terniede,  n.  [Fr. inter mede;  It.  intermezzo.]  (Dram. 
Lit.)  A  short  musical  piece,  generally  of  a  burlesque 
character;  but  many  pieces  not  intended  merely  for  in¬ 
troduction  between  the  acts  of  a  more  serious  perform¬ 
ance  are  comprised  under  this  name  by  the  French  and 
Italians.  The  term  is  almost  synonymous  with  inter¬ 
lude,  q.  v. 

Interme  diacy,  n.  Intervention;  interposition,  (r  ) 

Interme’dial,  a.  [Lat .  inter medi us. \  Intervenient ; 
lying  between  ;  intermediate;  as,  “  intermedial  space.” 

Interine'diary,  a.  [Fr.  intermidiaire .]  Lying  be¬ 
tween;  intermediate ;  intervening  ;  us,  an  intermediary 
step. 

— n.  That  which  is  intervenient  or  intermediate,  or  which 
lies  between. 

Interme'diate,  a.  [Fr.  intermediat ;  Lat.  inter,  and 
■medius,  that  is  in  the  midst,  mid,  middle  ]  Lying  or 
being  in  the  middle  place  or  degree  between  two  ex¬ 
tremes;  being  between  two  points  of  time  or  space; 
intervening;  interposed;  as,  an  intermediate  color,  in¬ 
termediate  accommodation  on  board  ship,  &c. 

I.  State.  (Theol.)  The  state  of  the  soul  between  death 
and  the  resurrection  of  the  body. 

1.  Terms.  ( Math.)  The  terms  of  a  progression  between 
the  first  and  the  last;  the  means. 

1.  Shaft.  (Marine  Engin.)  The  strong  shaft  which 
runs  across  the  frame  of  the  engines,  to  connect  the 
two  engines  and  the  two  paddle-wheels. 

— v.  7i.  To  come  between  ;  to  interpose;  to  intervene. 

Interme'diately,  adv.  By  way  of  interjacence  or 
intervention. 

Intermediation,  n.  Intervention;  common  media¬ 
tion. 

Internie'diator,  n.  A  go-between  ;  a  mediator  be¬ 
tween  people;  an  intercessor. 

Interme'diiim,  n.  [Lat.]  A  mediatory  agent  or 
instrument.  —  Intermediate  space  ;  interjacency. 

Inter  ment,  n.  [Fr.  enterrement.]  Act  of  interring  or 
depositing  a  dead  body  in  the  earth  ;  burial ;  sepulture ; 
inhumation. 

Intermezzo,  (-med'zo.)  [It.]  (Mas.)  See  Intehmede. 

Interlineation,  (-lea' shun,)  n.  [Lat.  intermicare.]  A 
shining  between  or  amidst. 

Intermigra'tion,  n.  Reciprocity  of  migration ;  act 
of  removing,  as  when  two  parties  or  peoples  take  each 
the  place  of  the  other. 

Inter'minable.  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  in,  and  terminus, 
a  boundary-line,  a  limit.]  Admitting  no  bound  or  limit; 
endless;  illimitable;  without  end  or  termination;  as, 
interminable  space. 

— n.  The  Almighty,  as  having  illimitable  being. 

Inter'minableness,  n.  State  of  being  limitless  or 

endless. 

Inter'niinably,  adv.  Having  no  end,  bound,  or  limit. 

Illter'lllinate,  a.  [Lat .  inter minatus.]  Limitless  ;  un¬ 
bounded  ;  unending;  as,  “  interminate  sleep,”  Chapman, 


Intermingle.  (- min'gl ,)  r.  a.  To  mingle  or  mix 
among  or  together ;  to  intermix;  to  put,  as  one  thing 
with  others. 

“  There  trees  and  intermingled  temples  rise." — Pope. 

— v.  n.  To  be  mixed,  mingled,  or  incorporated. 
Intermission,  (-mish'un,)  n.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  intermissi* 
—  intermitto,  intermissus.]  Temporary  cessation:  inter¬ 
mediate  or  intervening  pause;  temporary  discontinu¬ 
ance  or  subsidence ;  interruption ;  interval ;  stop ;  rest ; 
as,  labor  without  intermission. 

Inlermissi  ve,  a.  Occurring  by  fits  or  starts;  alter¬ 
nating;  having  temporary  cessations;  broken  in  con¬ 
tinuity;  as,  intermissive  wars. 

Intermit',  v.  a.  [Lat.  intermitto —  inter,  and  mittn,  to 
cause  to  go,  to  pass  over,  to  cease.  See  Mission.]  To 
discontinue;  to  break  off  for  a  time;  to  interrupt;  to 
suspend. 

“  Arts  .  .  .  intermitted  and  interrupted  by  war.”  —Hale. 

— v.  n.  To  cease  or  become  suspended  for  a  time;  to  go 
off  at  intervals,  as  a  fever. 

Intermit'tent,  a.  [Fr.]  Ceasing  at  intervals  ;  ceas¬ 
ing  for  a  time  and  then  returning ;  as,  an  intermittent 
fever. 

— n.  (Med.)  Any  disease  which  ceases  for  a  time  and 
again  returns,  so  that  the  patient  is  free  from  it  in  the 
intermediate  intervals.  —  See  Ague. 
Intermit'tingly,  adv.  With  intermissions  or  inter¬ 
vals. 

Intermix',  *.  a.  [Lat.  intermiscen,  intermixtus  —  in¬ 
ter,  and  misceo,  to  mix.]  To  mix  among;  to  mix  to¬ 
gether;  to  intermingle;  to  put,  as  some  things  with 
others. 

“  Her  persuasions  she  intermixed  with  tears ."  —Hayward. 

— r.  n.  To  be  intermingled;  to  be  mixed  or  thrown  to¬ 
gether. 

Intermix'edly,  adv.  In  a  mixed  manner;  in  the 
way  of  admixture. 

Intermixture,  n.  [ Inter  and  mixture.  See  Mix¬ 
ture.]  A  mass  of  ingredients ;  a  mass  incorporated  by 
mixture.  —  Admixture;  some  additional  ingredient 
mingled  in  a  mass;  as,  an  intermixture  of  levity  and 
folly.  — Bacon. 

Intermobil'ity,  n.  Capacity  of  mobile  self-action 
in  things. 

Iiitermodillion,(mo-tffl'y«n,)n.  (Arch.)  TheTacant 
space  between  two  modillions. 

Internioutane',  a.  [Lat.  inter,  and  mons,  montis, 
mountain.]  Between  mountains. 

Interniun'dane,  a.  [Lat.  inter,  and  mundanus  — 
mitndus,  the  world.  See  Mundane.]  Existing  between 
worlds,  or  between  orb  and  orb ;  as,  interrnundane  space. 
I  ii  tor  in  lira  1,  a.  [Lat.  intermuralis,  from  m  a  rus,  a 
wall.  See  Mural.]  Lying  between  walls. 
Intermus'cular,  a.  [Fr.  intermusculaire .]  Between 
the  muscles. 

Iiitermnta'tion,  n.  Interchange;  reciprocal  change. 
Inter'nal,  a.  [Lat .internus.]  Interior;  inward ;  that 
is  within  any  limit,  confine,  or  surface ;  arising  from, 
or  being  dependent  on,  the  body  itself;  —  opposed  to 
external ;  as,  internal  excellence,  the  internal  parts  of 
the  earth,  or  of  the  human  body.  —  Intrinsic;  native; 
real:  genuine;  as,  internal  rectitude.  —  Pertaining  or 
having  reference  to  the  heart;  as,  infernal  purity. — 
Within  a  country ;  having  reference  to  its  own  affairs, 
concerns,  or  interests  ;  domestic,  as  contra-distinguished 
from  foreign  ;  as,  internal  trade,  internal  government. 
Internal  Angle.  (Geom.)  See  Alternate. 
Internal'ity,  n.  State  or  condition  of  being  internal ; 
interiority. 

Inter  nally,  adc.  Inwardly;  within  the  body;  be¬ 
neath  the  surface  or  limit ;  —  hence,  mentally  ;  spirit¬ 
ually:  intellectually. 

International,  (- ndsh’un-al ,)  a.  [Inter  and  national.] 
Relating  to  transactions  between  independent  nations, 
acknowledging  no  common  superior.  In  this  sense  we 
speak  of  international  law  as  an  important  branch  of 
the  so-called  Law  of  Nations,  q.  v.  It  may  be  expedi¬ 
ent  to  lay  down  a  caution  against  an  incorrect  use  of 
the  word  which  has  of  late  arisen,  namely,  in  the  sense 
of  “common  to”  all  or  several  nations:  e.  g.  an  Inter¬ 
national  Exhibition  of  Industry. 

I.  Trade.  The  name  often  given  by  political  econo¬ 
mists  to  the  double  operation  of  importation  and  ex¬ 
portation  of  products,  goods,  and  commodities ;  the  dif¬ 
ference  of  value  between  exports  and  imports  being 
called  balance  of  trade. 

Internationalist,  n.  One  who  advocates  or  up¬ 
holds  the  principles  and  claims  of  international  law. 
Internationalize,  v.  a.  To  make  or  render  inter¬ 
national  ;  to  cause  to  affect  the  reciprocal  relations  of 
two  or  more  nations ;  as,  to  internationalize  a  treaty  of¬ 
fensive  and  defensive. 

International,  The,  or  International  So¬ 
ciety.  (Pol.)  See  Section  II. 

Interne',  n.  An  interior. 

Interneciary,  (-ne'shl-a-re,)  Internoe'i  nal.  In- 
terne'eine,  a.  [Lat.  internecinus,  irdemeco — in¬ 
ter,  and  neco,  to  slay,  from  nex,  necis,  death,  murder, 
slaughter;  akin  to  Sansk.  nash,  to  die,  to  perish.]  Aim¬ 
ing  at  the  slaughter  and  destruction  of  each  other;  mu¬ 
tually  destructive;  deadly ;  as,  internecine  war,  an  inter¬ 
necine,  feud. 

Interne'cive,  a.  [Lat.  intemecivus.]  Having  a  ten¬ 
dency  to  slaughter. 

Internen'ral,  a.  (Anal.)  Lying  between  the  neural 
spines  or  processes. 

Internode,  n.  [Lat.  internodium.)  (Bot.)  A  space 
between  one  knot  or  space,  and  another. 
Interno'dial.  a.  Occurring  between  nodes  or  joints. 
Inter  nos,  [Lat. ;  Fr.  entre  nous.]  Between  us. 
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Internuncinl.  (-nhn'shal,)  a.  [Lat.  inter,  and  nun- 
cius,  messenger.]  Belonging  or  having  reference  to  an 
internuncio. 

Internuncio,  (-nun’shi-o,)  n.  [Lat.  internuntius — 
inter,  and  nunciut,  messenger;  It.  inter  nunzio.)  A  mes¬ 
senger  between  two  parties ;  —  more  especially,  the  title 
given  to  the  Pope’s  representative  at  republics  and 
minor  courts,  as  distinguished  from  the  nuncio,  or  pa¬ 
pal  legate  at  the  courts  of  emperors  and  kings.  —  For¬ 
merly,  the  designation  borne  by  the  Austrian  ambassador 
at  the  Ottoman  Porte. 

Interoceailic,  (-o-she-dn'ik,)  a.  Between  oceans;  as, 
interoceanic  steam-navigation. 

Internc'nlar,  a.  [Lat.  inter,  and  orulus,  eye.]  Be¬ 
tween  the  eyes;  placed  between  the  eyes. 

Interor'bital,  a.  Placed  between  the  orbits,  as  of 
the  eyes. 

Interos'enlant,  a.  See  Osculant. 

Interos'seal,  I  n t eros  seous,  a.  [Lat.  inter,  and 
ossetts.]  Situated  between  bones;  as,  an  interosseous 
tendon. 

Interpale',  v.  a.  To  separate  by,  or  place  between, 
pales. 

In'terpanse,  n.  An  intervening  pause  or  break. 

Interpellation,  n.  [Fr. ;  Lat .  interpellatio —  inter, 
and  obs.  pello, pellatum,  to  speak.]  A  speaking  between  ; 
an  interruption  of  one  speaking;  —  hence,  an  interrup¬ 
tion  ;  a  smsmons;  a  citation;  au  earnest  address;  in¬ 
tercession. 

Interpenetrate,  v.  a.  To  penetrate  between  or  be¬ 
neath  other  substances. 

— v.  n.  To  penetrate  between  or  within  substances. 

Interpenetration,  n.  Act  of  penetrating  within, 
between,  or  beneath  other  substances. 

Interpen'etrative,  a.  Susceptible  of  penetration 
among  or  between  other  substances. 

Interpet'alary,  a.  ( Bot .)  Situate  between  the  petals 
of  a  flower. 

Interpet'iolar,  a.  (Bot.)  Applied  to  stipules  occu¬ 
pying  the  space  between  the  petioles  of  opposite  leaves. 

Interpilas'ter,  n.  (Arch.)  The  intervening  space 
between  two  pilasters. 

Interplace',  v.  a.  To  place  between. 

Interplanetary,  a.  Between  the  planets. 

In'terplay,  n.  Interaction;  reciprocal  influence;  mu¬ 
tual  exercise. 

Interplead',  v.  a.  (Law.)  To  try  between  them¬ 
selves,  as  the  claimants  in  an  interpleader. 

Interplead  er,  n.  (Law.)  A  proceeding  in  a  suit 
where  a  person  owes  a  debt  or  rent  to  one  of  the  parties, 
but,  till  the  determination  of  it,  he  does  not  know  to 
which.  lie  accordingly  desires  that  they  may  inter¬ 
plead,  so  that  he  may  be  safe  in  the  payment;  in  which 
case  it  is  usual  to  order  the  money  to  be  paid  into  court, 
for  the  benefit  of  such  of  the  parties  as  the  court,  upon 
hearing,  shall  decree  it  to  be  due. 

Interpledge,  (-plej',)  v.  a.  To  give  and  take  as  a 
pledge  reciprocally. 

Interpoint',  v.  a.  To  point ;  to  punctuate. 

Interpolate,  (-ter'po-ldt,)  v.  a.  [Lat.  inte.rpolo,  inter- 
polatus  —  inter,  and  polio,  to  furbish,  to  smooth,  to  pol¬ 
ish.]  To  corrupt;  to  falsify  ;  to  foist  in;  to  insert,  as  a 
spurious  word  or  passage  in  a  manuscript  or  book  ;  to 
add  a  spurious  word  or  passage  to  the  original. 

(Math,  and  Astron.)  To  fill  up  the  intermediate  terms 
of  a  series  of  numbers,  or  observations,  by  numbers 
which  follow  the  same  law. 

Interpolated, p.  a.  Inserted  or  added  to  the  original ; 
foisted  iu  ;  imported  into  ;  as,  an  interpolated  passage. 

(Math.)  Applied  to  terms  introduced  into  a  series  by 
interpolation. 

Interpola'tion,  n.  [Fr. ;  Lat  .interpolation]  Act  of 
interpolating,  or  of  foisting  or  importing  a  word  or  pas¬ 
sage  into  a  book  or  manuscript,  as  a  spurious  or  extra¬ 
neous  word  or  passage  inserted  in  the  genuine  writings 
of  an  author. 

**  I  have  changed  the  situation  of  some  of  the  Latin  verses,  and 
made  some  interpolations." — Cromwell. 

(Math,  and  Astron.)  A  method  employed  for  filling  up 
the  intermediate  terms  of  a  series  of  numbers  or  ob¬ 
servations,  by  numbers  which  follow  the  same  law.  The 
method  itself  is  dependent  upon  the  following  problem  : 
—  Let  there  be  given  two  series  of  numbers,  the  corre¬ 
sponding  terms  of  which  have  some  determinate  relation 
to  each  other,  and  of  which  the  first  is  called  the  series 
of  roots,  and  the  second  the  series  of  functions  (see  In¬ 
tegral  Calculus)  ;  to  find  the  function  corresponding 
to  any  term  in  the  series  of  roots,  from  the  numbers  in 
the  series  of  functions,  which  precede  or  follow  that 
which  is  required,  this  is  a  question  of  interpolation. 
In  other  words,  its  application  may  be  shown  as  fol¬ 
lows: —  The  most  extensive  table  of  logarithms  in  com¬ 
mon  use  is  a  succession  of  values  of  log.  x,  answering  to 
x  —  10,000,  x  —  10,001,  x  —  10,002,  and  so  on  up  to  x  = 
99,999.  The  process  of  interpolation  is  that  of  inserting 
in  a  table  values  of  the  tabulated  function,  intermediate 
to  those  given  in  the  table.  For  example,  suppose  that 
p,  q,  r,  s,  &c.,  are  written  in  a  table  opposite  to  a,  a  -f 
b,  a  -+-  26,  a  +  36,  Ac.,  if  it  is  demanded  what  is  the  value 
of  the  function  corresponding  to  a  +  2^6,  it  would  be 
a  question  coming  under  the  heading,  interpolation.  In 
astronomy,  also,  it  teaches  us  a  mathematical  law7  which 
will  connect  together  a  number  of  observed  facts.  Thus, 
supposing  that  twenty  places  of  a  comet  have  been  de¬ 
termined  by  observation,  these  places  are  said,  in  math¬ 
ematical  language,  to  be  interpolated  when  a  curve  de¬ 
fined  by  an  analytical  equation  has  been  formed,  which 
passes  through  them  all ;  for,  by  means  of  this  curve, 
the  point  of  location  of  the  comet  at  any  intermediate 
time  can  be  easily  discovered. 

Interpolator,  n.  One  who  interpolates ;  one  who 


foists  into  a  book  or  manuscript  spurious  passages,  or 
falsified  words ;  one  who  adds  something  to  genuine 
writings. 

Interpol'isli.  v.  a.  To  polish  between. 

Interpone',  v.  a.  To  set  or  insert  between,  (r.) 

Interpo'nent,  n.  One  who,  or  that  which  interposes. 

Interpos  al,  a.  Act  of  interposing ;  interposition  ;  in¬ 
terference  ;  agency  between  two  persons.  —  Interven¬ 
tion  ;  a  coming  or  going  between. 

Interpose',  v.  a.  [Fr.  interposer ;  Lat .interpono.]  To 
place  between ;  to  cause  to  intervene ;  as,  to  interpose  a 
body  between  one’s  eyesight  and  the  sun.  —  To  thrust 
in  ;  to  intrude,  as  an  obstruction,  interruption,  or  incon¬ 
venience. 

“  Death  stands  ready  to  interpose  his  dart."— Litton. 

— To  offer,  as  aid  or  services,  for  succor  or  relief,  or  for  the 
adjustment  of  difficulties  or  differences. 

“  The  common  Father  of  mankind  seasonably  interposed  his 
hand.’  —  Woodward. 

— v.  n.  To  come  in  between  ;  to  step  in  between  persons 
at  variance,  as  an  adjuster  or  peace-maker  ;  to  mediate ; 
to  intercede. 

“  Those  who  in  quarrels  interpose 
Must  often  wipe  a  bloody  nose.1'— tray. 

— To  intervene ;  to  put  in  by  way  of  interruption ;  to 
interfere ;  to  intermeddle. 

*  ■  But  interposes  Eleutherius,  this  objection  may  be  made  indeed 
almost  against  any  hypothesis."  — Boyle . 

Interpos'er,  n.  One  who  makes  interposition;  a  me¬ 
diator;  one  who  acts  as  an  agent  between  parties. 

Interpos'it,  n.  [Lat.  interpositus .]  A  place  of  deposit 
between  one  commercial  place  or  country  and  another; 
an  entrepot. 

Interposition,  (-po-zlsh'un,)  n.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  interpo¬ 
sition  Act  of  interposing;  a  placing,  coming,  or  being 
between  ;  as,  the  interposition  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean  be¬ 
tween  Europe  and  America.  —  Intervenient  agency  ;  as, 
a  divine  interposition. — Mediation  ;  intercession  ;  agency 
between  parties;  as,  a  reconciliation  was  effected  by  the 
interposition  of  a  mutual  friend. 

— Anything  interposed. 

Inter'pret,  v.  a.  [Fr.  interpreter;  Lat.  interpretor, 
from  interpret.  See  Interpreter.]  To  act  the  part  of 
an  interpreter  of;  to  explain  :  to  expound  ;  to  translate 
unintelligible  words  into  intelligible  ones ;  to  construe  ; 
to  decipher:  to  define;  —  used  in  application  to  lan¬ 
guage,  Ac.  —  To  explain  or  unfold  fhe  meaning  of  pre¬ 
dictions,  dreams,  visions,  omens,  or  enigmas  ;  to  eluci¬ 
date;  to  unravel,  as  something  not  understood. 

I  nfer'pretable,  a.  That  may  be  interpreted  or  eluci¬ 
dated. 

Interpreta'tion,  n.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  interpret atio.]  Act 
of  interpreting;  explaining  of  unintelligible  words  in 
language  which  is  intelligible  ;  act  of  expounding  or  un¬ 
folding  what  is  not  understood  or  not  obvious ;  transla¬ 
tion. —  The  sense  unfolded  by  an  interpreter;  exposi¬ 
tion  ;  meaning  ;  sense.  —  Art  of  teaching  the  real  senti¬ 
ments  contained  in  any  form  of  words. 

“  We  beseech  thee  to  give  us  the  interpretation  and  use  of  it.’* 

Bacon. 

(Math.)  The  process  of  explaining  special  results 
arrived  at  by  the  application  of  general  mathematical 
rules  or  formulae. 

Interpretative,  a.  [Fr.  interprltatif.]  Containing 
explanation.  —  Intended  or  adapted  to  explain ;  as, 
“  interpretative,  lexicography.”  — Johnson. 

Inter'pretatively,  adv.  In  an  interpretative  manner. 

Interpreter,  n.  [Lat.  interpres,  interpretis  —  inter, 
and  pres,  or  press,  prtedis,  a  bondsman,  a  surety,  from 
Gr.  priamai,  to  buy  with  one’s  money.]  One  who  ex¬ 
plains,  expounds,  or  elucidates  ;  an  expositor;  a  trans¬ 
lator;  a  dragoman;  and  in  India,  a  moonshee. 

Interpn  net  ion.  (- punk'shun ,)  n.  [Lat.  inter punctio.] 
The  making  ot  points  to  govern  the  parts  of  a  sentence; 
punctuation. 

Interra'dial,  a.  [Lat.  prefix  inter,  and  radius,  ray.] 
Between  the  radii,  or  rays. 

Interreceive',  v.  a.  To  receive  between  or  within. 

Interreg  num,  n.  [Lat.  inter,  and  re.gnum,  a  king¬ 
dom,  kingly  government.  See  Regal  and  Reign.]  The 
time  which  elapses  between  the  death,  abdication,  or 
deposition  of  one  king,  and  the  election  or  succession 
of  another;  time  during  which  a  throne  is  vacant. — 
Any  period  during  which  the  executive  functions  of  a 
government  are  in  a  state  of  suspension  or  inoperation. 

In'terreign,  (-ran,)  n.  Vacancy  of  a  throne;  inter¬ 
regnum,  (q.  v .) 

Inter'rer,  n.  One  who  inters  or  bestows  the  rites  of 
sepulture. 

I n 'ter rex,  n.  [Lat.  inter,  and  rex,  king.]  A  regent; 
the  lieutenant  or  governing  magistrate  of  a  kingdom 
during  an  interregnum  or  vacancy  of  the  throne. 

Inter  rogate,  v.  a.  [Fr.  interroger ;  Lat.  interrogo, 
interrogatus — inter,  and  rogo,  to  ask.  See  Rogation.] 
To  ask  formally;  to  question;  to  examine  by  putting 
questions;  as,  to  interrogate  a  witness. 
v.  n.  To  ask ;  to  put  questions;  to  make  inquiries  of. 

Interrogatee',  n.  One  who  is  interrogated,  or  who 
is  asked  questions. 

Interrogation,  n.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  interrogating  Act  of 
interrogating  or  of  questioning;  examination  by  ques¬ 
tions. —  A  question  put;  an  inquiry. 

(Gram.)  A  mark  or  sign,  thus  (?),  denoting  that  the 
sentence  which  immediately  precedes  it  is  a  question  ; 
as.  What  is  itt  It  is  also  used  as  a  note  indicative  of  a 
query,  and  also  to  indicate  the  expression  of  a  doubt. 

Interrogative,  a.  [Fr.  interrogate ;  late  Lat.  inter- 
rogativus.]  Denoting  a  question ;  put  forward  in  the 
form  of  a  question  ;  as,  an  interrogative  phrase. 

— n.  (Gram.)  A  word  used  in  asking  questions;  as,  what f 
whof  which  f  why t  wherefore t  whencef  whom f 


Interros'atively,  adv.  In  an  interrogative  or  ques¬ 
tioning  manner. 

Interrogator,  n.  [Lat.]  A  questioner;  one  who 
interrogates. 

I  liter  rotatory,  n.  [L.  Lat.  interrogatorium .]  A 
question ;  an  inquiry ;  a  query. 

(Law.)  Written  questions  proposed  to  witnesses  who 
are  to  be  examined  out  of  court,  under  authority  of 
courts  where  such  examination  is  not  directed  to  be 
takeu  viv&  voce. 

— a.  [Fr.  interrogatoire ;  late  Lat.  interrogatories.]  Con¬ 
sisting  of  questions;  containing  or  expressing  a  question ; 
as,  au  interrogatory  sentence. 

Interrupt',  v.  a.  [Lat.  interruptus,  from  interrumpo 
—  inter,  and  rumpo,  to  break.]  To  break  in  between ; 
to  break  off ;  to  hinder,  obstruct,  or  stop  by  breaking 
in  upon  the  course  or  progress  of  anything;  to  impede; 
to  break  the  current  or  motion  of;  as,  he  was  interrupted 
while  speaking,  heavy  gales  interrupted  the  vessel’s  pro¬ 
gress. —  To  divide;  to  break;  to  separate;  to  sever,  as- 
continuity  or  a  continued  series;  as,  a  mountain  not 
interrupted  by  pass  or  defile. 

Interrupted,  a.  Broken;  intermitted;  exhibiting 
interruption. 

(Bot.)  Applied  to  parts  of  plants  when  symmetrical 
arrangement  is  destroyed  by  local  causes. 

Interruptedly,  adv.  With  breaks,  obstructions,  or 
interruptions. 

Interrupter,  n.  He  who,  or  that  which,  interrupts. 

Interruption,  (-rup’shun,)  n.  [Fr. ;  Lat  inlerruptio .] 
Act  of  interruption,  or  breaking  in  upon  progression  or 
continuity.  —  Stop ;  hinderance ;  obstruction  caused  by 
breaking  in  upon  any  course,  current,  progress,  or  mo¬ 
tion  ;  as,  I  cannot  go  on  with  the  work  on  account  of 
interruptions.  —  Intermission  ;  cessation  ;  stop. 

Interrnp'ti  ve.  a.  Interrupting;  having  a  tendency 
or  inclination  to  interrupt. 

Interrnp'ti  vely,  adv.  In  a  manner  to  interrupt; 

by  interruption. 

Intersoap'nlar,  a.  (Anat.)  Lying  between  the- 
shoulder-blades. 

Interscen'dent,  a.  (Math.)  Applied  to  quantities 
which  have  irrational  quantities  for  exponents  of  their 
powers.  Interscendent  quantities  are  sd  called  because  i 
they  hold  a  mean  as  it  were  between  algebraic  and  tran- 
scendahle  quantities. 

Interscind,  (-slnd',)  v.  a.  [Lat.  interscindere. ]  To  cut 
off  by  interruption. 

Interseribe',  v.  a.  [Lat.  interscribere  —  inter,  and 
scribere,  to  write.]  To  write  between. 

Interse'cant,  a.  [Lat.  intersecans.]  Dividing  into> 
parts;  crossing. 

Intersect',  v.  a.  [Lat.  in  ter  seen,  inter  sectus  —  inter,  and 
seen,  to  cut  ]  To  cut  in  between;  to  cut  asunder;  to- 
divide;  to  cut  or  cross  reciprocally ;  to  divide  into  parts  j 
by  crossing. 

— v.  n.  To  meet  and  cut  across  each  other ;  as,  the  poind 
where  two  lines  intersect. 

Intersection,  (-sek'shun,) n.  [Fr. ;  L.  Lat.  intersecting 
The  act  or  state  of  intersection. 

(Quoin.)  The  meeting  or  concourse  of  lines  and  sur¬ 
faces.  The  number  of  intersections  of  a  plane  curved 
with  a  right  line  determines  the  order  of  that  curve, 
and  hence  it  follows  that,  in  general,  the  number  of  in¬ 
tersections  of  two  plane  curves  is  equal  to  the  product  of 
their  orders.  Theorder  of  a  surface  is  the  number  of  real! 
and  imaginary  intersections  which  it  makes  with  a  right 
line,  and  hence  agrees  with  the  order  of  each  of  Re- 
plane  sections. 

Intersec'tional,  a.  Relating,  or  belonging  to.  or 

formed  by  intersections. 

Illterset',  v.  a.  To  set  or  place  between  or  amidst. 

IntersllOCk',  v.  a.  To  invest  with  a  mutual  shock. 

Intersocial,  (-so'shl-al,)  a.  Belonging  to  intercourse- 
or  association  ;  having  reference  to  the  mutual  relations 
attaching  to  persons  in  society. 

Intersom'nious,  a.  Between  the  hours  devoted  to 
sleep  (R.) 

Intersonr',  v.  a.  To  mingle  something  eour  with. 

In'terspaoe.  n.  An  intervening  space;  vacuum  be¬ 
tween  two  things. 

In'ters|»eecli,  n.  A  speech  brought  by  interposition 
between  other  speeches. 

Intersperse',  v.  a.  [Lat.  interspersus  —  intersperqo , 
inter,  and  spargo,  to  strew,  to  scatter,  to  sprinkle,  from 
the  root  spar,  whence  Gr.  speiro,  to  sow.]  To  strew  or 
sprinkle  among;  to  scatter  or  set  here  and  there  among 
things ;  as,  to  intersperse  flowers  in  a  parterre  of  shrubs.  I 

Intersper'sion,  n.  Act  of  scattering  or  setting  here 
and  there  among  other  things. 

Interspi'nous,a.  (Anat.)  Being  between  the  spinous 
bones. 

Interspira'tion.  n.  Inspiration  at  intervals. 

Inter-state',  a.  (Law.)  Existing  between  different 
States. 

Interstel  lar,  Interstel'Iary,  a.  [Let.  inter,  and 
stellaris,  from  steUa,  a  star,  q.  u.]  (Astron.)  Intervening 
between  the  stars;  situated  beyond  the  solar  system. 

In'terstice,  n.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  interstitium,  from  in- 
tersisto  —  inter,  and  sisto,  to  place,  set,  cause  to  stand,  to- 
stand.  See  Stand  ]  Space  between  things ;  chiefly  a  ; 
narrow  or  small  space  between  things  closely  set,  or  the 
parts  which  compose  a  body. —  An  intervening  space 
of  time:  as,  “  The  interstices  of  time.” 

Intersti'tial.  a.  I’ertaiuing  to  or  containing  inter¬ 
stices;  intermediate. 

Interstrati tiea'tion,  n.  (Geol.)  The  subdivision 
of  a  deposit  by  layers  of  other  substances. 

Interstrat'ified,  a.  (Geol.)  Applied  to  deposits  in¬ 
tersected  by  layers  of  other  rocks;  —  or  to  a  stratum 
contained  within  another  stratum. 
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Iiitertain,  v.  a.  See  Entertain. 

I  ii  terta  n'jflc,  v.  a.  To  intertwine;  to  intertwist. 

Intertex'ture,  n.  [From  Lat.  inter,  between,  and 
texo,  to  weave.]  The  act  of  interweaving,  or  the  state 
of  being  interwoven. 

In'ter-tie,  n.  (Arch.)  An  horizontal  piece  of  timber 
framed  between  two  points,  in  order  to  tie  them  together ; 
sometimes  this  is  called  a  cross-brace. 

Intertls'sned,  a.  Wrought  with  joint  tissue. 

Intertraf' tic,  n.  Mutual  traffic;  traffic  of  one  with 
another. 

Inter-transpic'lioiis,  a.  Transparent  between  the 
parts ;  transpicuous. 

Intertrigo,  n.  [From  Lat.  inter,  between,  and  tern,  to 
rub.]  (Med.)  An  excoriation  about  the  anus,  groins, 
axilla,  or  other  parts  of  the  body,  attended  with  inflam¬ 
mation  and  moisture.  It  is  most  commonly  produced 
by  the  irritation  of  the  urine,  from  riding,  or  some  ac¬ 
rimony  in  children. 

Intertrop'ical,  a.  Situated  between  the  tropics. 

Intertwine',  v.  a.  To  unite  by  twining  or  twisting, 
as  one  with  another. 

— v.  n.  To  be  mutually  interwoven. 

Intertwine,  n.  A  mutual  twining  or  twisting. 

Intertwin'ing'ly,  adv.  By  intertwining. 

Intertwist',  v.  a.  To  twist,  as  one  with  another. 

In'terval, n.  [Fr.  intervalle;  Lat.  intervallum — inter, 
and  vallum,  a  line  of  palisades,  a  rampart,  a  wall,  from 
callus,  a  stake,  a  pole.]  A  space  between  things  ;  avoid 
space  intervening  between  any  two  objects.  —  Space  of 
time  between  auy  two  points  or  events,  or  between  two 
paroxysms  of  disease,  pain,  or  delirium.  —  The  distance 
between  two  given  sounds  in  music,  or  the  difference  in 
point  of  gravity  or  acuteness. 

In'tervHl,  n.  A  name  sometimes  given  in  some  parts 
of  the  U.  States  to  low  or  alluvial,  level,  and  fertile  land 
on  the  margin  of  rivers.  (Also  written  intervale.) 

(Mus.)  The  imaginary  distance  between  two  sounds 
as  respects  their  acuteness  and  gravity;  thus,  for  in¬ 
stance,  the  imaginary  distance  from  C  upwards  to  D  is 
called  the  interval  of  a  tone ;  from  C  to  E  the  interval 
of  a  major  third ;  from  C  to  G  the  interval  of  a  fifth,  and 
so  on. 

— a.  Relating  to  the  kind  of  land  above  described. 

Iiiterveinecl,  (- vand ',)  a.  Intersected,  as  with  veins. 

Intervene',  v.  n.  [Fr.  intervenir;  Lat.  intervenio — 
inter,  and  venio,  to  come.  See  Ventore.]  To  come  or 
be  between  persons  or  things;  to  be  situated  between  ; 
to  come  between  points  of  time  or  events;  to  happen  in 
a  way  to  disturb,  cross,  or  interrupt;  to  interpose. 

Interven'er,  n.  ( Eccl .  Law.)  One  who  interposes  his 
claim  in  a  suit  in  which  he  was  not  originally  a  party. 

Interven'ient,  a.  Intervening;  passing  between. 

Interve'niiim.  n.  [Lat.  inter,  between,  and  vena,  a 
vein.]  ( Bot .)  The  area  lying  between  two  or  more  veins 
or  veinlets  of  leaves. 

Interveil'tioii,  n.  [Fr.;  Lat.  intervention  Act  of  in¬ 
tervening;  a  state  of  coming  or  being  between;  inter¬ 
position;  agency  of  persons  between  persons;  media¬ 
tion  ;  interposition  in  favor  of  another. 

(Pol.)  The  armed  interposition  of  one  state  in  the 
domestic  affairs  of  another.  Since  the  Congress  of  Vien¬ 
na,  this  right  of  intervention  has  become  distinctly  re¬ 
cognized,  and  has  been  acted  upon  more  frequently  than 
formerly.  The  right  of  every  nation  to  increase  its  na¬ 
tional  dominions,  wealth,  and  power,  by  all  innocent 
and  lawful  means,  is  an  incontrovertible  right  of  sover¬ 
eignty,  generally  recognized  by  the  usage  and  opinion 
of  nations;  but  when  the  exorcise  of  this  right  directly 
interferes  with  the  sovereign  rights  of  other  states,  then 
the  right  of  intervention,  or  interference  of  other  states, 
is  requisite  to  preserve  the  balance  of  power.  As  is 
rightly  observed  in  Wheaton’s  International  Law,  the 
internal  development  of  the  resources  of  a  country,  or 
its  acquisition  of  colonies  and  dependencies,  at  a  distance 
from  Europe,  has  never  been  considered  a  just  motive 
for  such  interference.  Interventions,  therefore,  to  pre¬ 
serve  the  balance  of  power,  have  been  generally  con¬ 
fined  to  preventing  a  sovereign,  already  powerful,  from 
incorporating  conquered  provinces  into  his  territory,  or 
increasing  his  dominions  by  marriage  or  inheritance,  or 
exercising  a  dictatorial  influence  on  the  councils  and 
conduct  of  other  independent  states. 

Interven'tor,  n.  A  mediator;  one  appointed  by  a 
Church  to  reconcile  parties. 

I  n  ter  vert',  v.  a.  To  turn  to  another  course. 

“The  duke  intervened  the  bargain.”  —  Wotton. 

Iiiterver'tebral,  a.  Being  between  the  vertebrae. 

Iil'terview.  n.  A  meeting;  a  conference  or  mutual 
communication  of  thoughts. 

— v.  a.  To  visit  or  call  upon  a  prominent  person  or  public 
character  for  the  purpose  of  interrogating  him, and  elicit- 
I  ing  information;  as,  to  interview  a  senator.  (Used  in  the 
U.  States.) 

Intervis'it,  n.  An  intermediate  visit. 

1  Intervis'iting,  n.  A  mutual  visiting. 

Iiitervolu'tioii,  n.  The  state  of  being  intervolved. 

Intervolve',  v.  a.  [Lat.  intervolvn.]  To  involve  one 
with  another. 

Interweave',  v.  a.  ( pret .  interwove  ;  pp.  interwoven. 
See  Weave.)  To  weave  together ;  to  intermix  or  unite 
j  in  texture  or  construction ;  to  intermix ;  to  set  among 
or  together;  to  intermingle  ;  to  insert  together. 

Interweav'ing;,  n.  Intertexture. 

lnterwisli',  v.  a.  To  wish  mutually  to  each  other. 

“  What  tyrants  and  their  subjects  interwish."  — Donne. 

Interworlils',  n.  pi.  Worlds  among  other  worlds. 

Interwonncl'inff,  a.  Wounding  mutually. 

,  iMtcrwrcsitlied,  a.  Woven  in  a  wreath. 
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Intes'table,  a.  [Lat.  intest abilis.]  Disqualified  to 
make  a  will. 

Intes'taey,  n.  State  of  being  intestate,  or  of  dying 
without  making  a  will,  or  disposing  of  one's  effects. 

Intes'tate,  a.  [Fr.  intestat ;  Lat.  inte status  —  in,  and 
testatus,  from  testor,  to  testify,  to  make  a  statement  or 
will.  See  Test.]  Dying  without  having  made  a  will ; 
not  devised;  not  disposed  of  by  will. 

— n.  A  person  who  dies  without  making  a  will ;  — the  op¬ 
posite  of  testator. 

Intcstina.  n.pl.  [Lat.  intestinus.)  ( ZoSl .)  The  name 
given  by  Cuvier  to  the  intestinal  worms.  —  SeeNEMA-. 
T0ID.S. 

intestinal,  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  intestina.)  Pertaining 
to  the  intestines  of  an  animal  body  ;  belonging  to  the 
intestines. 

1.  ll  orms.  ( Zobl .)  See  Nematoids. 

Intestina'lia,  n.pl.  (Zobl.)  The  name  applied  by 
Linmeus  to  the  intestinal  worms.  See  Nematoids. 

Intestine',  a.  [Fr. ;  Lat. in testinus.)  Inward;  domes¬ 
tic  ;  not  foreign ;  as,  an  intestine  war. 

(Hydrodynamics.)  Noting  motion  among  component 
particles  or  fluids. 

In'testine,  n.;  (usually  in  the  pi..  Intestines.)  [Fr.  pi. 
intestine ;  Lat.pl .intestinal)  ( Anat .)  The  convoluted 
membraneous  tube  that  extends  from  the  stomach  to 
the  anus,  receives  the  ingested  food,  retains  it  a  certain ; 
time,  mixes  with  it  the  bile  and  pancreatic  juice,  pro-| 
pels  the  chyle  into  the  lacteals,  and  covers  the  fmces 
with  mucus,  is  so  called.  The  /.  are  situated  in  the 
cavity  of  the  abdomen,  and  are  divided  into  the  small 
and  large,  which  have,  besides  their  size,  other  circum¬ 
stances  of  distinction.  The  small  I.  are  supplied  inter¬ 
nally  with  folds,  called  valvulte  conniventes,  and  have 
no  bands  on  their  external  surface.  The  large  I.  have 
no  folds  internally;  are  supplied  externally  with  three 
strong  muscular  bands,  which  run  parallel  upon  the  sur¬ 
face,  and  give  the  intestines  a  saccated  appearance ;  they 
have  also  small  fatty  appendages,  called  appendiculx 
epiploicse.  The  first  portion  of  the  intestinal  tube,  for 
about  the  extent  of  twelve  fingers’  breadth,  is  called  the 
duodenum  ;  it  lies  in  the  epigastric  region  ;  makes  three 
turnings,  and  between  the  first  and  second  flexure  re¬ 
ceives,  by  a  common  opening,  the  pancreatic  duct,  and 
the  ductus  communis  choledochus.  It  is  in  this  portion 
of  the  I.  that  chylification  is  chiefly  performed.  The 
remaining  portion  of  the  small  1.  is  distinguished  by  an  i 
imaginary  division  into  the  jejunum  and  ileum,  q.  vJ 
The  beginning  of  the  large  I.  is  firmly  tied  down  in  the 
right  iliac  region,  and  for  the  extent  of  about  four 
fingers’  breadth  is  called  the  csecum,  having  adhering  to 
it  a  worm-like  process,  called  the  processus  citci,  vermi- 
formis,  or  uppendicula  cseci  vermiformis.  The  great  /., 
thenceforward  called  colon,  ascends  towards  the  liver,  | 
passes  across  the  abdomen,  under  the  stomach,  to  the  left 
side,  where  it  is  contorted  like  the  letter  S,  and  descends 
to  the  pelvis,  hence  it  is  divided  in  this  course  into  the 
ascending  portion,  the  transverse  arch,  and  the  sigmoid 
flexure.  When  it  has  reached  the  pelvis,  it  is  called  the 
rectum,  from  whence  it  proceeds  in  a  straight  lino  to  the 
anus.  The  intestinal  canal  is  composed  of  three  mem¬ 
branes,  or  coats  :  a  common  one  from  the  peritoneum,  a 
muscular  coat,  and  a  villous  coat,  the  villi  being  formed 
of  the  fine  terminations  of  arteries  and  nerves,  and  the 
origins  of  lacteals  and  lymphatics.  The  1.  are  con¬ 
nected  to  the  body  by  the  mesentery ;  the  duodenum  j 
has  also  a  peculiar  connecting  cellular  substance,  as 
have  likewise  the  colon  and  rectum,  by  whose  means 
the  former  is  firmly  accreted  to  the  back,  the  colon  to 
the  kidneys,  and  the  latter  to  the  os  coccygis,  and,  in 
women,  to  the  vagina.  The  remaining  portion  of  the 
tube  is  loose  in  thecavity  of  the  abdomen.  The  arteries 
of  this  canal  are  branches  of  the  superior  and  inferior 
mesenteric,  and  the  duodenal.  The  veins  evacuate  their 
blood  into  the  vena  port®.  The  nerves  are  branches 
of  the  eighth  pair  and  intercostals.  The  lacteal  vessels, 
which  originate  principally  from  the  jejunum,  proceed 
to  the  glands  in  the  mesentery. 

Intex'ine,  n.  (Bot.)  The  name  applied  by  Lindley 
to  the  fourth  coating  of  the  pollen-grains  in  certain 
plants,  which  is  intermediate  between  the  extine  and 
the  exintine. 

Intex'tlired,  a.  Woven  in;  inwrought. 

Inthrall',  v.  a.  To  enslave;  to  reduce  to  bondage  or 
servitude ;  to  shackle. 

Intliral'nicnt,  n.  Act  of  inthralling ;  servitude; 
slavery;  bondage. 

Intlirone',  v.  a.  To  enthrone;  to  seat  on  a  throne  ;  to 
raise  to  royalty. 

In  throng;',  v.  a.  To  crowd  together ;  to  throng. 

Inthroniza’tion,  n.  The  act  of  enthroning. 

Intice',  t>.  a.  See  Entice. 

In'timaoy,  n.  The  state  of  being  intimate ;  close  fa¬ 
miliarity  or  fellowship  ;  nearness  in  friendship. 

In 'tl mate,  a.  [Lat.  intimus,  superl.  of  intus,  within.] 
Inmost;  innermost;  inward;  internal;  near;  close  in 
friendship  or  acquaintance;  familiar. 

— n.  A  familiar  friend  or  acquaintance;  an  associate  ;  one 
to  whom  the  inmost  thoughts  and  feelings,  or  private 
concerns  of  another  are  intrusted  without  reserve. 

— r.  a.  [L.  Lat.  intimo,  intimatus,  from  Lat.  intimus,  inner¬ 
most.]  To  hint ;  to  suggest  obscurely,  indirectly,  or  not 
very  plainly;  to  give  slight  notice  of;  to  announce;  to 
make  known. 

In'timately,  adr.  In  an  intimate  manner;  closely; 
with  close  intermixture  and  union  of  parts;  with  near¬ 
ness  of  friendship  or  alliance;  familiarly;  particularly  ; 

I  it  t  inia't  ion,  n.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  intimatio.)  Act  of  inti-j 
mating;  that  which  intimates;  hint;  an  obscure  or  in¬ 
direct  suggestion  or  notice;  a  declaration  or  remark 
communicating  imperfect  information;  announcement. | 


Intimidate.  i>.  a.  [Fr.  intimider ;  L.  Lat.  intimido, 
intimidatum;  Lat.  in,  and  timidus,  full  of  fear,  fearful, 
from  timeo,  to  fear.]  To  put  in  fear  or  dread  ;  to  make 
fearful;  to  inspire  with  fear;  to  dishearten;  to  dispirit; 
to  deter  ;  to  frighten  ;  to  terrify. 

Iiitiniida'tioii.  n.  [Fr.]  Act  of  intimidating,  or  of 
making  fearful ;  the  state  of  being  abashed. 

Intim'idatory,  a.  Tending  to  intimidate. 

Intinctiv'ity,  n.  [Lat.  intingo,  to  dip  in.]  The  want 
of  the  quality  of  coloring  other  bodies. 

In  tine,  n.  [Lat.  intus,  within.]  The  name  applied  by 
Lindley  to  the  hyaline,  extensible,  and  very  tenuous 
innermost  coating  of  pollen-grains. 

Illti'tie,  v.a.  See  Entitle. 

Intit'iilc,  v.  a.  To  entitle  ;  to  give  a  title  to. 

In  to,  prep.  Noting  entrance,  or  a  passing  from  the  out¬ 
side  of  a  thing  to  its  interior  parts.  —  Noting  penetra¬ 
tion  beyond  the  outside  or  surface,  or  access  to  it.  —  Not¬ 
ing  insertion,  mixture,  inclusion,  or  the  passing  of  a 
thing  from  one  form  or  state  to  another. 

Intol'erablc,  a.  [Fr.  intolerable,  from  Lat .  intolera- 
bilis  —  in,  and  tolerabilis,  from  tolern,  to  endure,  to  un¬ 
dergo.  See  Tolerate.]  That  cannot  be  borne;  that 
cannot  be  endured;  unsupportable ;  insufferable;  not 
to  be  allowed. 

Iiitol'erahlciiess,  n.  Quality  of  being  not  tolerable 
or  sufferable. 

Intol'erably,  adv.  To  a  degree  beyond  endurance. 

Intol'eranee,  n.  [Fr.  intolerance. ;  Lat.  intolerantia.] 
Impatience;  want  of  capacity  to  endure;  want  of  tol¬ 
eration  ;  the  not  enduring  at  all,  or  not  suffering  to  exist 
without  persecution. 

Iiltol'erant,  a.  [Fr.  intolerant;  Lat.  intolerans  —  in, 
and  tolero.]  That  cannot  bear  or  endure;  impatient; 
not  enduring  difference  of  opinion  or  worship ;  refusing 
to  tolerate  others. 

— n.  A  bigot ;  one  who  does  not  favor  toleration. 

Intorerantly,  adv.  Not  tolerantly. 

Intol'eranted,  a.  Not  endured;  not  tolerated. 

Intolei'a'tiou,  n.  Refusal  to  tolerate  others  iu  their 
opinions  or  worship. 

Iutomb',  v.  a.  To  deposit  in  a  tomb  ;  to  bury. 

In'tonate,  v.  n.  [Lat.  intimo.  intonatus  —  in,  and  tono, 
to  sound,  to  resound,  to  thunder.  See  Tone.]  (Mus.)  To 
sound ;  to  sound  the  notes  of  a  musical  scale. 

— To  read,  as  in  liturgical  services,  in  a  musical  manner. 

Intona'tion,  n.  [Fr.]  The  modulation  of  the  voice  in 
expression. 

(Mus.)  The  art  of  tuning  and  giving  to  the  tones  of 
the  voice,  or  instruments,  that  occasional  impulse,  swell, 
and  decrease,  upon  which  all  expression,  to  a  great  ex¬ 
tent,  depends.  The  intonation  of  a  singer  may  be  true 
or  false,  according  to  the  observance  or  non-observance 
of  the  just  proportions  that  belong  to  the  intervals  sung. 
True  intonation  is  an  exception  among  singers  and 
among  players  upon  bowed  instruments,  such  as  the  vi¬ 
olin,  violoncello,  &c.  In  church  music,  those  antipho¬ 
nies  which  are  first  sung  by  the  priest  and  then  responded 
to  by  the  choir  or  congregation,  are  called  intonations. 

Intone',  v.  n.  [Lat.  intono.  See  Intonate.]  To  make 
a  slow,  protracted  noise. 

— v.a.  To  chant;  to  sing. 

I  n  tor  sion,  n.  [Lat.  intortio,  from  intorqueo  —  in,  and 
tnrqueo,  to  turn,  to  turn  about,  to  twi6t.  See  Twist.]  A 
winding,  bending,  or  twisting  in  any  particular  direction. 

Intort',  v.  a.  To  twist;  to  wreathe;  towring. 

Intor'tion,  n.  See  Intorsion. 

Intoxicant,  n.  An  intoxicating  liquor. 

Intox'icate,  u.  a.  [L.  Lat.  intoxico,  intoxicatum ;  It. 
intossicare;  Lat.  in,  and  toxicum,  poison  ■  Gr.  toxikon, 
a  poison  in  which  arrows  were  dipped,  from  toxon,  a 
bow.]  To  inebriate;  to  make  drunk,  as  with  spirituous 
liquors.  —  To  excite  the  spirits  to  a  kind  of  delirium; 
to  elate  to  enthusiasm, frenzy,  or  madness;  to  infatuate. 

In  tox'icatedness,  n.  The  state  of  being  intoxicated ; 
drunkenness. 

Intoxica'tion,  n.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  in,  and  toxicum ,  a 
poison.]  Act  of  intoxicating  or  of  making  drunk ;  the 
state  of  being  drunk;  an  extraordinary  exhilaration, 
with  imperfect  articulation  and  inability  to  regulate 
voluntary  motion;  inebriation;  drunkenness;  a  high  ex¬ 
citement  of  mind;  an  elation  which  rises  to  enthusiasm, 
frenzy,  or  madness. 

(Med.)  The  state  produced  by  the  excessive  use  of 
alcoholic  liquids  or  inebriating  substances.  In  general, 
intoxication  comes  on  gradually, and  several  stages  may 
be  noted  in  its  progress.  Thus,  it  shows  itself  at  first 
by  a  general  liveliness  and  excitability.  During  this 
stage,  the  circulation  of  the  blood  becomes  more  rapid, 
and  all  the  functions  of  the  body  are  performed  with 
more  freedom.  No  surcharge  of  blood,  however,  is  pro¬ 
duced  either  in  the  head  or  lungs  by  the  excitement. 
While  in  this  condition,  indeed,  the  mental  powers  seem 
to  act  more  freely;  the  imagination  is  stimulated;  the 
fancy  is  more  lively ;  and  the  feeling  of  strength  and 
courage  is  increased.  The  effect  on  the  brain  is  much 
more  decided  in  the  second  stage  of  intoxication.  Then 
all  the  peculiarities  of  character,  the  weaknesses  and 
failings  of  temperament,  which  the  individual  can  keep 
under  and  conceal  in  his  sober  moments,  manifest  them¬ 
selves  ;  consciousness  begins  to  be  attacked ;  secret 
thoughts  and  the  sense  of  propriety  are  lost.  The 
peculiarities  of  this  stage  are  summed  up  in  the  old 
proverb,  in  vino  veritas  —  “in  wine  there  is  truth.”  In 
the  next  stage,  consciousness  is  still  more  weakened; 
the  balance  of  the  body  cannot  be  kept;  the  sight  be¬ 
comes  confused,  and  the  brain  dizzy.  After  this  point, 
the  mind  seems  to  be  entirely  overwhelmed  by  the  tu. 
mult  of  animal  excitement;  consciousness  is  utterly 
extinguished;  the  tongue  can  only  mutter  incoherent 
gibberish;  the  face  becomes  suffused  with  blood;  the 
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eyes  prorrude;  and  perspiration  streams  from  the  pores 
of  the  skin.  Lastly,  when  completely  prostrated,  the 
victim  of  intoxication  sinks  into  a  heavy  slumber,  closely 
resembling  the  stupor  of  an  apoplectic  fit.  But  it  is 
chiefly  to  the  after-effects  of  the  paroxysm  that  we  have 
to  trace  the  original  growth  and  ultimate  inveteracy 
of  the  drunken  habit.  The  uneasy  seusations  of  depres¬ 
sion  following  upon  the  excitement  of  the  previous  de¬ 
bauch,  are  thought  to  be  relieved  by  a  fresh  recurrence 
to  the  stimulant;  and  a  morbid  appetite  is  thus  created, 
which  craves  its  relief,  and  finds  it  in  the  renewed  ad¬ 
ministration  of  spirituous  drinks,  just  as  the  natural 
appetite  of  hunger  develops  those  sharp  disquietudes 
that  are  allayed  by  food.  This  morbid  appetite,  in  so 
far  as  it  is  morbid,  may  in  itself  be  regarded  and  treated 
as  a  disease;  but  the  universal  health  ultimately  shows 
signs  of  a  more  deep  injury.  The  cheeks  begin  to  have 
a  bloated  and  flabby  look,  with  a  complexion  that  either 
wears  a  peculiar  pallor,  or  verges  into  shades  of  purple; 
while  the  nose  not  rarely  presents  a  suspicious  tinge  of 
crimson.  The  appetite  for  ordinary  food  fails ;  the  di¬ 
gestion  is  impaired ;  the  sleep  is  disturbed ;  and  the 
vigor  of  frame  and  capacity  for  exertion  sink  accord¬ 
ingly,  the  limbs  often  aching  and  trembling,  and  the 
heart  drooping  with  a  miserable  feeling  of  nervous  ex¬ 
haustion.  Even  prior  to  this,  the  drunkard  is  often 
liable  to  those  minor  illusions  which  end  in  the  full  de¬ 
velopment  of  that  form  of  temporary'  and  abject  insanity 
known  as  the  drunkard’s  delirium,  or  delirium  tremens 
(q.  v.)  One  effect,  and  a  leading  one,  of  the  customary 
presence  of  alcohol  in  the  blood  of  the  drinker,  is  to  re¬ 
duce  the  vitality  of  that  fluid, so  that  it.  tends  to  sustain 
only  the  lowest  forms  of  nutrition  and  animalization, 
and  deposits  in  great  part  merely  an  inert  fat  within 
those  organs  where  it  should  minister  to  the  growth 
and  maintenance  of  a  delicate  construction,  destined 
for  uses  essential  to  life.  Thus,  we  have  fatty  deposits, 
or  changes  of  higher  structures  into  fat,  in  the  heart, 
the  liver,  and  in  the  blood-vessels,  the  coats  of  the  last 
becoming  easily  ruptured.  Hence,  liability  to  diseases 
of  the  heart  and  of  the  liver,  often  followed  by  dropsies, 
or  to  affections  of  the  other  intestines,  or  to  attacks  of 
apoplexy  and  palsy.  If  not  cut  off  abruptly  in  his 
career,  the  life  of  the  drunkard  becomes  one  long  mal¬ 
ady  towards  its  close,  the  final  condition  being  usually 
one  of  imbecility  of  mind  and  body,  yet  with  throes  of 
suffering  to  the  last.  It  has  been  authoritatively  shown 
that,  while  the  average  expectation  of  future  life  to  the 
temperate  man  at  50  may  be  reckoned  at  20  years,  that 
of  the  drunkard  at  the  same  age  is  only  4  years. 

{Law.)  I.  or  drunkenness  is  not.  in  point  of  law,  an 
excuse  for  any  wrong  done  by  the  drunken  party. 
Crimes  which  are  committed  in  a  state  of  drunkenness 
are  punishable  in  the  same  way  as  if  the  actor  were  so¬ 
ber,  though  it  is  discretionary  in  the  court  to  mitigate 
the  sentence.  As  regards  contracts  entered  into  by  a 
drunken  party,  there  is  no  peculiarity,  unless  the  fact 
of  drunkenness  was  taken  advantage  of  by  the  sober 
party,  in  which  case  it  lies  on  the  drunken  party  to 
prove  this.  Cases  may  no  doubt  arise  where  the  drunk¬ 
enness  may  be  an  element  of  fraud,  and  so  the  contract 
or  deed  may  be  rescinded  or  set  aside.  The  mere  act  or 
state  of  drunkenness,  when  privately  indulged  In,  is  not 
an  offence  against  the  law ;  but  if  it  be  shown  in  public, 
it  may  become  so.  By  a  statute  of  James  I.,  a  person 
found  drunk  in  the  streets  was  liable  to  be  fined,  or,  if 
unable  to  pay,  to  be  committed  to  the  stocks  for  six 
hours.  In  the  Middle  Ages,  and  in  the  16th  century,  I. 
was  severely  punished  in  France.  By  five  ordinances,  in 
the  years  802, 803, 810, 812,  and  813,  Charlemagne  declares 
habitual  drinkers  unworthy  of  being  heard  before  courts 
of  justice  in  their  own  case,  or  as  witness  for  another. 
By  an  edict  of  1536,  Francis  I.  decreed  that  whosoever 
should  be  found  intoxicated  was  to  be  imprisoned  on 
bread  and  water  for  the  first  offence;  the  second  time, 
flogging  in  the  prison  was  added;  the  third  time  he  was 
publicly  flogged ;  and  if  the  offender  was  incorrigible,  his 
ears  were  cut  off,  he  was  deemed  infamous,  and  banished 
the  kingdom. 

In'  tra.  [Lat.]  A  Latin  preposition  or  adverb  used  as  a 
prefix  in  English  words,  and  signifying  within,  or  on 
the  inside. 

Iii'tra,  a  town  of  N.  Italy',  in  Sardinia,  on  the  W.  shore 
of  Lake  Maggiore,  35  m.  from  Novara.  Manuf.  Cheese, 
wine,  and  brandy.  Pop.  4,000. 

Intractabil  ity,  n.  Obstinacy;  intractableness;  the 
state  of  being  intractable. 

Intrac'table,  a.  [Lat.  intractabilis  —  in,  and  tracta- 
bilis,  from  tracto,  to  drag,  to  handle,  frequent,  from 
traho,  to  draw.  See  Trvct.]  Not  to  be  governed  or 
managed;  stubborn;  refractory;  unmanageable;  vio¬ 
lent;  ungovernable;  indocile;  unteachable. 

Intrac'tableness,  n.  Quality  of  being  intrac¬ 
table,  or  ungovernable ;  obstinacy ;  perseverance ;  in¬ 
docility. 

Intrac'tably,  adv.  In  a  perverse,  stubborn  manner. 

Iutrac'tile,  a.  That  is  not  tractile;  that  cannot  be 
drawn  out. 

lilt  ratios.,  ( in-trai'dos .)  [Lat.  intra,  within;  dorsum, 
back.]  {Arch.)  The  outline  or  curve  formed  by  the 
junction  of  the  lower  ends  of  the  voussoirs  of  an  arch 
is  called  its  inlradosor  soffit;  while  the  curve,  which  is 
similarly  formed  by  the  upper  ends  of  the  voussoirs,  is 
termed  its  extrados.  —  See  Arch. 

Ilitra-folia'ceous,  a.  [It.  intrafogliacen .]  ( Bot .) 
Situated  between  the  leaf  or  petiole  and  the  stem,  as 
stipules,  Sic. 

In'trails,  n.  pi.  See  Entrails. 

Intramar'ginal,  a.  Being  within  the  margin. 

Intramiin  tlane,  a.  [Lat.  intra,  within,  and  mun- 
dus,  the  world.]  Being  within  the  world. 


Iiltraiilii'ral,  a.  [Lat.  intra,  and  muralis,  from 
murus,  a  wall.  See  Mural.]  Being  within  the  walls. 

Iiitrance',  v.  a.  See  Entrance. 

Iiitrau«|uiriity,  n.  Unquietness;  want  of  rest. 

Intrail'scalent,  a.  [In,  priv.,  and  transcalent. \  Im¬ 
pervious  to  heat. 

Intransgxes  sible,  a.  [Lat.  in,  tram,  beyond,  and 
gradior,  to  walk.]  That  cannot  be  passed. 

Illtran'sieilt,  a.  Not  transient;  stable. 

I ii t  ran'sit i \c,  a.  [Lat.  intrunsitivus,  from  intranseo 
—  in,  and  transeo,  to  pass  over.  See  Transit.]  {Gram.) 
Designating  a  verb  which  expresses  an  action  or  state 
that  is  limited  to  the  agent,  or,  in  other  words,  an  ac¬ 
tion  that  does  not  pass  over  to  or  operate  upon  an  object. 

Intransitively,  adv.  Without  an  object  following; 
in  the  manner  of  an  intransitive  verb. 

In  tran'situ.  [Lat.]  In  the  act  of  passing  from  one 
place  to  another. 

Intransniis'sible,  a.  That  cannot  be  transmitted. 

Intransmutabil'ity,  n.  The  state  of  being  iu- 
transmutable. 

Intransinu'table,  a.  That  cannot  be  transmuted 
or  changed  into  another  substance. 

In'trant,  n.  One  who  makes  an  entrance,  as  entering 
upon  an  office. 

Intrap',  v.  a.  See  Entrap. 

I  ii  treat',  v.  a.  See  Entreat. 

Intrench',  v.  a.  [In,  and  Fr.  trancher.  See  Trench.] 
To  dig  or  cut  a  trench  around,  as  in  a  fortification  ;  to 
fortify  with  a  ditch  and  parapet;  to  furrow;  to  make 
hollows  in  ;  to  cut  into. 

— r.  n.  To  invade;  to  encroach  ;  to  trespass  upon ;  to  cut 
off,  as  a  part  of  what  belongs  to  another. 

“  We  are  not  to  intrench  upon  truth  in  any  conversation."  —Locke. 

Intrencli'ment,  n.  Act  of  intrenching;  a  trench; 
a  ditch  and  parapet  for  defence  ;  any  defence  or  protec¬ 
tion.  See  Lines  of  Intrenchment. 

Intrep  id,  a.  [Fr.  intripide;  Lat.  intrepidus  —  in, 
and  tiepidus,  trembling  with  fear.  See  Trepidation.] 
That  does  not  tremble  from  danger;  unshaken;  firm; 
undaunted;  fearless;  resolute;  daring;  courageous. 

Intrepid'ity,  n,  [Fr.  intrepiditi.]  Quality  of  being 
intrepid;  fearlessness;  fearless  bravery  in  danger ;  un¬ 
daunted  courage. 

Intrep'idly,  adv.  Without  trembling  or  shrinking 
from  danger;  fearlessly;  daringly;  resolutely. 

In'tricacy,  n.  [L.  Lat .  intricatio.\  State  of  being  in¬ 
tricate  or  entangled;  perplexity;  involution;  compli¬ 
cation  ;  complexity. 

In  tricate,  a.  [Lat.  intricatus,  from  intrico,  to  en¬ 
tangle,  to  perplex  —  in,  and  tricor,  to  make  or  start 
difficulties  ;  Sp.  intricar,  to  entangle.]  Entangled  ;  in¬ 
volved;  perplexed;  complicated;  obscure. 

In'tricately,  adv.  With  involution  or  infoldiugs; 
with  perplexity  or  intricacy. 

In'tricateness,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  intri¬ 
cate;  involution;  perplexity;  complication;  obscurity. 

Intrlg’ue,  (in-treg',)  n.  [Fr. ;  It.  intrigo,  from  Lat. 
intrico.  See  Intricate.]  An  entanglement;  a  plot  or 
scheme  of  an  intricate  character,  intended  to  effect  some 
purpose  by  secret  artifices. 

“  Busy  meddlers  iu  intrigues  of  state."  — Pomfret. 

{Lit.)  The  plot  or  undercurrent  of  a  novel,  play,  or 
romance;  the  complicated  machinery  of  action  and  de¬ 
sign  operating  on  the  curiosity  or  interest  of  a  reader 
or  spectator. 

“  The  hero  of  a  comedy  is  represented  victorious  in  all  his 
intrigues."  — Swi/t. 

— A  clandestine  commerce  of  love;  an  amour;  a  secret 
love-affair. 

“  Now  love  is  dwindled  to  intrigue."  — Suri/t. 

— v.  n.  [Fr.  intriguer ;  Lat.  intrico.]  To  form  a  plot, 
scheme,  or  design  generally  complicated,  and  intended 
to  effect  some  purpose  by  secret  artifice.  —  To  carry  on 
a  clandestine  love-affair ;  to  pursue  a  forbidden  amour. 

Intriguer,  (-treg'er,)  n.  One  who  intrigues;  one  who 
designs,  plots,  or  schemes,  or  who  carries  on  a  clandes¬ 
tine  or  illicit  amour. 

Intrig'uery,  n.  Arts,  practices,  or  processes  of  in¬ 
trigue. 

Intrig'iiingly,  adv.  Characterized  by  intrigue;  in¬ 
vested  with  artifice  or  clandestine  scheming. 

Intrin  sic,  Intrin'sical,  a.  [Fr.  intrinseque;  Lat. 
intrinsicus —  intra,  and  secus,  near,  by,  along,  on.]  In¬ 
ward;  internal;  innate  —  hence,  genuine;  true;  real; 
essential;  inherent;  not  apparent  or  accidental ;  —  op¬ 
posed  to  extrinsic;  us,  intrinsic  worth,  merit,  excel¬ 
lence,  or  goodness,  intrinsic  value  of  the  precious 
metals,  Sic. 

Iiitrinsical'ity,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  in¬ 
trinsic;  genuineness. 

Intrin'sically,  adv.  Internally;  naturally ;  really ; 
verily;  truly. 

“  A  lie  is  a  thing  ....  intrinsically  evil."  — South. 

I n tri n 'si cal n ess,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  in¬ 
trinsic;  essentialness. 

Intro-.  [Lat.]  A  prefix  denoting  in,  into,  within,  and 
the  like. 

Introces'sion,  n.  [Lat.  prefix  intro,  and  cedere,  to 
pass.]  {Med.)  The  depression  or  sinking  of  any  part 
inwards. 

Introduce',  v.  a.  [Lat.  introduco  —  intro,  and  duco,  to 
lead  or  bring.  See  Duct.]  To  lead  or  bring  in  ;  to  con¬ 
duct  or  usher  into  a  place;  as,  to  introduce  a  person 
into  society.  —  To  bring  into  or  under  notice;  to  pre¬ 
sent  to;  to  bring  to  be  acquainted;  to  make  known 
formally ;  as,  to  introduce  a  foreign  envoy  at  court,  to 
introduce  a  friend  to  another  person.  —  To  bring,  as 
something  new,  into  notice,  practice,  or  use ;  to  import; 
to  bring  before  the  public  ;  as,  to  introduce  a  new  style 


of  dress,  to  introduce  an  improved  method  of  agricul¬ 
ture.  —  To  produce ;  to  give  cause  or  occasion ;  as,  to 
introduce  habits  in  children.  —  To  begin;  to  open  to 
notice  or  observation;  as,  to  introduce  a  novel  with  a 
preface. 

Introdu'cer,  n.  One  who  effects  introduction. 

Introduction,  (-duk'shun,)  n.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  introductio.] 
Act  of  introducing;  act  of  conducting  or  ushering  into 
a  place,  or  of  bringing  into  notice;  as,  “  the  introduc¬ 
tion  oi  the  liturgy  into  Scotland.”  {Clarendon.)  —  Act 
of  making  persons  known  to  each  other;  as,  the  intro¬ 
duction^  a  lawyer  to  a  client.  —  Act  of  bringing  soine- 
thing  into  notice,  practice,  or  use;  importation;  a  set¬ 
ting  before  the  public  ;  as,  the  introduction  of  a  style, 
mode,  or  fashion.  —  A  preface  or  preliminary  discourse; 
the  first  part  of  an  oration  or  discourse.  —  An  introduc¬ 
tory  treatise:  as,  the  introduction  to  theological  science. 

Introduc'ti ve,  a.  [Fr.  introductif.}  Introductory; 
serving  as  the  means  of  bringing  forward  something 
new. 

Introduc'tively,  n.  In  a  manner  to  effect  introduc¬ 
tion. 

Inlroduc'tor,  n.  One  who  introduces;  an  introducer. 

Iiitroduc'torily,  adv.  By  way  of  introduction. 

Introductory,  a.  [L.  Lat.  introductorius .]  Serving 
to  introduce  something  else;  preliminary;  prefatory; 
preparatory;  us,  an  introductory  preamble. 

Introdiic'tress,  n.  A  female  who  introduces. 

Introflexecl.  (-flexst',)  a.  Having  an  inward  flexure. 

Intro'it,  n.  [L  Lat.  introitus .]  (Peel.)  In  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  a  psalm  chanted  at  the  first  entering 
of  the  priest  within  the  rails  of  the  altar. 

Intromission,  n.  [Fr.;  L.  Lat.  intrornissio  —  Lat. 
intro,  and  missio  —  initio,  to  send.]  Act  of  sending  in 
or  into;  act  of  introducing  one  body  into  another. 

Intromit',  v.  a.  [Lat.  intromitto — intro,  and  mitto, 
to  send.]  To  send  or  let  in ;  to  admit.  —  To  permit  or 
allow  to  enter;  to  be  the  medium  by  which  a  thing  en¬ 
ters  or  is  admitted. 

Intromit'tent,  a.  [Lat.  intro,  and  mittere,  to  send.] 

■  Sending  or  conveying  into. 

Intropres'sion,  n.  ITessure  acting  internally. 

Introrecep  tion,  n.  [Lat.  intro,  and  receplio,  recep¬ 
tion.]  Act  of  receiving  into. 

Introrse',  a.  [Lat.  introrsus,  inward.]  (Bot.)  A  term 
used  in  describing  the  direction  of  bodies  to  denote  their 
being  turned  towards  the  axis  to  which  they  appertain; 
thus,  in  most  plants,  the  anthers  are  introrse,  being 
turned  towards  the  style- 

Iutrospect',  v.  a.  [Lat.  introspicere. J  To  look  into 
or  within ;  to  view  the  interior  or  inside  of. 

Introspection,  (-spek’ shun,)  n.  [Lat.  intro,  and  spec- 
tin,  from  specio,  to  look  at.]  A  looking  within  ;  a  view 
of  the  inside  or  interior. 

“  I  was  forced  to  make  an  introspection  into  mine  own  mind." 

Dryden. 

Introspective,  a.  Looking  within;  inspecting  in¬ 
wardly. 

Introsusception,  (-sus-cep'shun,)  n.  [Lat.  intro, 
and  susceptio,  a  taking  in.]  Act  or  practice  of  taking 
inwardly,  (r.) 

{Anal.)  See  Intcs-susception.] 

Introversion,  (- ver'shun ,)  n.  Act  of  introverting; 
state  or  condition  of  being  introverted. 

Introvert',  t>.  a.  [Lat.  intro,  and  verto,  to  turn.  See 
Version.]  To  turn  inward ;  as,  an  introverted  toe. 

Intrude',  v.  a.  [Lat.  intrudo  —  in,  and  trudo,  to  push, 
to  thrust;  akin  to  Ileb.  tarad,  At.  tarada,  Chald.  and 
Syriac  tirad,  to  thrust.]  To  come  and  go  in  without  in¬ 
vitation,  request,  or  welcome ;  to  enter,  without  right 
or  permission;  to  thrust  one’s  self,  uninvited  or  unwel¬ 
come,  into  company. 

“  Forgive  me  ...  if  officious  friendship  intrudes  on  your  re¬ 
pose." —  Rowe. 

— To  force  an  entry  or  way  in  without  permission,  just 
right,  or  expectation  of  welcome  ;  to  encroach ;  as,  to 
intrude  on  another  person’s  grounds. 

— v.  a.  To  force  or  thrust  in;  —  with  the  reciprocal  pro¬ 
noun;  as,  I  do  not  intrude  myself  where  I  am  not  wel¬ 
come. 

(Geol.)  To  force  or  urge  with  violence,  as  igneous 
rocks  in  a  state  of  fusion  through  or  into  rents  or  fis¬ 
sures  in  disrupted  strata  of  other  rocks. 

Intruil'ed,  p.  a.  (Geol.)  Intrusive. 

(Pool.)  Applied  to  the  head  of  an  insect,  when  nearly- 
withdrawn  within  the  trunk. 

Intrud'er,  n,  One  who  intrudes  without  permission; 
oue  who  comes  or  goes  in,  or  enters,  where  he  has  no 
right,  or  where  he  is  not  welcome. 

Intrusion,  (-tru'zhun,)  n.  [Fr.,  from  L.  Lat.  intrusio 
—  intrudo,  intrusus.  See  Intrude.]  Act  of  intruding, 
or  of  thrusting  in,  or  of  entering  into  a  place  or  state 
without  just  right,  invitation,  or  welcome;  encroach¬ 
ment. 

(Law.)  A  species  of  injury  to  freehold  property.  It 
arises  when  a  stranger  intrudes  between  the  death  of 
tenant  for  life  or  years  and  the  entry  of  the  heir  of  a 
remainder-man  or  reversioner  expectant  on  the  estate 
for  life  or  years,  who  had  died  previous  to  the  decease 
of  such  tenant  for  life  or  years.  Writ  of  intrusion  lies 
only  for  a  party  who  has  the  remainder  or  reversion  in 
fee  ;  remainder-man  in  tail  has  remedy  by  formedon. 

(Geol.)  The  forcing  or  injecting  of  igneous  rocks  in  a 
state  of  fusing  through  or  into  other  disrupted  rocks. 

Intru'sive,  a.  [Fr.  intrust/.]  Intruding  upon;  apt 
to  intrude;  thrusting  in,  or  entering  without  right,  in¬ 
vitation,  or  expected  welcome;  as,  an  intrusive  visitor. 

Intrusive  Rocks.  (Geol.)  Rocks  that  have  been  in¬ 
truded.  See  Intrude. 
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Intrn'sively,  adv.  In  an  intrusive  manner;  wanting 
invitation  or  welcome. 

Iiitru'si veness.  n.  Quality  of  being  intrusive;  act 
of  entering  without  right,  permission,  or  welcome. 

Intrust',  v.  a.  (Sometimes  written  entrust.)  [/wand 
trust.]  To  place  trust  or  confidence  in;  to  deliver  in 
trust ;  to  confide  to  the  care  of;  to  commit  to  the  charge  | 
of  another  with  confidence  in  his  integrity  and  fidelity  ; 
as,  to  intrust  a  messenger  with  money,  to  intrust  a  se¬ 
cret  to  a  woman. 

Intuition,  (-tu-ish'un,)  n.  [Ft-.;  Lat.  in,  and  tuitio,  a 
taking  care  of,  from  tutor,  to  look  at,  behold,  view.] 
(Phil.)  That  power  of  the  human  mind  by  which  a  thing 
is  known  or  compreheuded  immediately,  as  soon  as  it  is 
perceived  or  attended  to.  When  the  mind  perceives  the 
agreement  or  disagreement  of  two  ideas,  immediately  by 
themselves,  without  the  invention  of  any  other,  this  is 
intuitive ;  for  in  this  the  mind  is  at  no  pains  of  proving 
or  examining,  but  perceives  the  truth,  as  the  eye  does 
the  light,  only  by  being  directed  towards  it.  Thus,  the 
mind  perceives  that  white  is  not  black,  that  a  circle  is 
not  a  triangle.  Things  that  are  known  by  intuition 
cannot  be  made  more  certain  by  arguments  than  they 
are  at  first.  Axioms  are  propositions  known  by  intui¬ 
tion. 

Intui'tional,  a.  Relating  or  belonging  to,  or  char¬ 
acterized  by  intuition;  intuitive;  attained  by  direct  cog¬ 
nition. 

Intuitionalism.  n.  (Phil.)  The  doctrine  that 
truth  is  perceived  by  intuition. 

Intii'iti  ve,  a.  [Fr.  intuit) fi]  Perceived  by  the  mind 
immediately,  without  the  intervention  of  argument  or 
testimony.  —  Exhibiting  truth  to  the  mind  on  bare 
inspection,  as  evidence ;  having  the  power  of  discover¬ 
ing  truth  without  process  of  reasoning  ;  as,  the  intuitive 
faculty.  —  Received  or  obtained  by  intuition  or  direct 
cognition,  as  knowledge. 

Intu'itively,  adv.  In  an  intuitive  manner ;  by  in¬ 
stant  perception  ;  without  ratiocination. 

44  God  Almighty  .  .  .  sees  all  thiugs  intuitively."  —  Baker. 

Intlimesce,  (-tu-mes',)  n.  a.  [Lat.  inlumescere.]  To 
swell  or  expand  with  heat. 

Intiiines'ccnce,  n.  [Fr.,from  L.  Lat.  intumescentia, 
from  Lat.  in,  and  tumesco  —  tumeo,  to  swell.]  Act  of 
swelling.  —  A  swell  ;  a  swelling ;  a  tumid  state. 

In'tiiming,  a.  Suitable  for  being  turned  into;  as, 
“  an  inturning  place.”  —  IVickliffe. 

Intus-suscep'tion,  n.  [Lat.  intus,  within,  and  sus- 
cipio,  to  receive.]  (Med.)  A  disease  or  natural  accident 
of  the  bowels,  caused  by  the  falling  into  one  bowel  of  a 
portion  of  the  other  above  it.  Thus  a  part  of  the  ilium 
drops  into  the  larger  calibre  of  the  csecum  and  colon, 
causing  a  perfect  stoppage  in  the  bowels.  The  accident 
is  a  very  serious  one,  and  often  proves  fatal. 

Intwlne',  r.  a.  To  twist, or  wreathe  together;  to  twine 
around ;  to  inweave. 

Intwine'meiit,  n-  The  act  of  intwining. 

1 11  twist',  v.  a.  To  twist  together;  to  interweave. 

In'ula,  n.  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants,  order  Asteracete. 
They  are  coarse  perennial  herbs  with  alternate  leaves 
and  yellow  flowers.  The  root  of  I.  Helenium,  the  well- 
known  Elecampane,  yields  a  starch  called  Inulin,  q.  r. 
To  this  genus  also  belongs  the  Golden  Samphire,  j. 
crithmifolia. 

I'liulin.  Alantine,  n.  (Chem.)  A  substance  having 
the  same  composition  as  starch  (C]2H10O10).  but  differing 
from  it  in  giving  a  brown  instead  of  a  Idue  color  witli 
iodine.  It  is  obtained  from  the  roots  of  the  Elecampane 
(Inula  Helenium)  by  bruising  and  digesting  them  in 
water,  and  clarifying  the  solution  with  the  white  of  an 
egg.  On  cooling,  the  /.  is  deposited  as  a  white  powder. 
It  has  been  used  as  a  medicine  from  the  time  of  Hippo¬ 
crates,  being  an  aromatic,  tonic,  expectorant,  and  dia¬ 
phoretic,  and  also  useful  in  chronic  catarrh  and  dys¬ 
pepsia. 

Inuinbrate'.  v.  a.  [Lat.  inumhro,  inumbratus  —  in, 
and  umbra,  a  shadow,  a  shade.]  To  cast  a  shadow  upon  ; 
to  shade. 

Iiiunctiios'ity,  n.  Destitution  of  oiliness. 

Iniin'llant,  a.  [Sp.  inundante.]  Overflowing.  (R.) 

Iiiuii'llate,  v.  a.  [Lat.  inundo,  inundatus  —  in,  and 
undo,  to  rise  in  waves  or  surges,  from  unda,  a  wave. 
See  Undulate.]  To  cover  with  water  or  a  fluid;  to 
overflow ;  to  deluge ;  to  flood ;  to  overwhelm  ;  to  fill  with 
an  overflowing  abuudance  or  superfluity. 

Iiiunila'tion,  n.  [Lat.  inundatio ;  Fr.  inondation .] 
Act  of  inundating;  an  overflow  of  water  or  other  fluid; 
a  rising  and  spreading  of  water  over  low  grounds;  an 
overspreading  of  any  kind ;  an  overflowing  or  superflu¬ 
ous  abundance. 

Inurbane',  a.  [Lat.  inurbanus.]  Without  urbanity ; 
uncivil. 

Inurbane'Iy,  adv.  In  an  uncivil  manner:  rudely. 

Inurban'ity,  Inurbane'ness,  n.  Want  of  ur¬ 
banity;  rudeness;  incivility. 

Inure',  v.  a.  [Norm,  enuer,  to  inure,  from  ure,  probably 
a  contraction  from  Lat.  usura,  a  using,  from  utnr,  usus, 
to  use,  practise,  exercise  ]  To  habituate  or  bring  to  the 
use  or  practice  of;  to  accustom;  to  apply  or  expose  in 
use  or  practice  till  use  gives  little  or  no  pain  or  incon¬ 
venience,  or  makes  little  impression. 

. — v.  n.  To  pass  in  use  ;  to  take  or  have  effect ;  to  be  ap¬ 
plied  ;  to  serve  to  the  use  or  benefit  of. 

Inure'inent,  n.  Practice;  habit;  custom. 

Inurn',  v.  a.  To  put  in  an  urn;  to  bury;  to  inter;  to 
entomb. 

Inu«ita'lion,  n.  [Lat.  inusitatus,  unusual.]  Disuse. 

Inu lil'lty,  n.  [Fr.  inutiliU;  Lat.  inutilitas .]  The  qual¬ 
ity  of  being  unprofitable  ;  unprofitableness;  uselessness. 

In  vac'no.  [Lat.]  In  a  void  or  empty  space. 

Invade',  v.  a.  [I, at.  invado —  in,  and  vado,  to  go.  See 


Wade.]  To  enter,  as  a  country,  with  hostile  intentions; 
to  enter  as  an  enemy ;  to  attack ;  to  assail ;  to  assault. — 
To  infringe ;  to  encroach  on ;  to  violate,  as  one’s  rights ; 
to  fall  on ;  to  seize. 

Invail'er,  n.  One  who  invades  or  assails ;  an  intruder ; 
an  encroacher. 

I n  vajrin  a't  ion , «.  [Lat.  prefix  in,  and  vagina,  sheath.] 
(Surg.)  Intus-susception.— An  operation  which  consists 
in  introducing  one  end  of  a  divided  intestine  into  the 
other,  with  the  view  of  restoring  the  continuity  of  the 
intestinal  canal.  —  An  operation  for  the  radical  cure  of 
crural  hernia,  which  cousists  in  introducing  into  the 
crural  canal  a  thick  lint  of  charpie,  the  effect  of  which 
is,  by  compression  and  adhesive  inflammation,  to  ob¬ 
literate  the  neck  of  the  hernial  sac. 

In  val'id,  a.  [Fr.  invalide;  Lat.  invalidus — in,  and  val¬ 
id  us.  sound,  strong,  from  valeo,  to  be  well,  to  be  able. 
See  Valid.]  (Law.)  Inoperative;  wanting  in  force, 
strength,  power,  or  efficacy;  null ;  void;  as,  an  invalid 
contract. 

Invalid,  (in-vd-led1 ’,)  a.  [Lat.  invalidus .]  Not  strong; 
weak;  infirm;  feeble;  in  ill  health;  sick;  as,  an  in¬ 
valid  seaman. 

— n.  A  person  sickly,  or  physically  debilitated  ;  one  who 
is  infirm,  wounded,  maimed,  or  otherwise  disabled  for 
active  service, — particularly  a  soldier  or  sailor  worn  out 
in  service. 

— v.  a.  To  render  as  invalid  ;  to  enroll  on  the  list  of  in¬ 
valids  in  the  naval  or  military  service. 

“  Invalided ,  bent,  and  almost  blind.”— Dickens. 

Invalidate,  t>.  a.  [Fr.  invalider .]  To  render  invalid 
or  nugatory ;  to  weaken  or  deteriorate  the  force  or  effi¬ 
cacy  of;  to  deprive  of  strength,  power,  or  validity ;  to 
prove  to  be  of  no  force,  as  testimony  ;  to  overthrow;  as, 
to  invalidate  a  will. 

Invalidation,  n.  Act,  practice,  or  process  of  causing 
to  be  invalid. 

Invalides,  (in-va-leeds’,)  n.pl.  [Fr.]  ( French  Hist.) 
Previous  to  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.,  old  and  disabled 
soldiers  had  no  other  resources  in  France  than  the  char¬ 
ity  of  the  monastic  establishments  of  royal  foundation 
to  depend  on  for  their  support;  but  in  1596,  that  king 
formed  an  asylum  for  military  invalids  in  an  old  convent 
in  the  Faubourg  St.  Marcel.  This  institution  was  re¬ 
moved  to  the  chateau  de  Bicetre  by  Louis  XIII.,  but 
for  want  of  funds  did  not  receive  any  augmentation.  In 
1670,  during  the  administration  of  Louvois,  Louis  XIV., 
by  whose  wars  the  number  of  invalids  was  greatly  aug¬ 
mented,  determined  to  found  a  magnificent  establish- 1 
ment  to  receive  them.  The  foundations  were  laid  in  | 


1670,  and  the  main  building  was  finished  about  1706. 
Several  additions  were  made  at  various  times  to  the 
buildings  of  the  hotel ;  and  the  whole  edifice  now  covers 
16  acres  of  ground,  enclosing  15  courts.  The  church  or 
dome  (Fig.  1394)  was  built  by  Mansard,  and  finished  in 
1706.  The  governor  of  this  magnificent  institution  is 
generally  the  senior  marshal  of  France.  All  soldiers 
who  are  actually  disabled  by  their  wounds,  or  who  have 
served  30  years,  and  obtained  a  pension,  are  entitled  to 
the  privileges  of  this  institution.  The  hotel  can  ac¬ 
commodate  5,000  men,  who  all  wear  the  same  costume. 

Iiivalid'isni.,  n.  State  or  condition  of  an  invalid; 
sickness;  infirmity;  feebleness. 

Invalidity,  n.  [Fr.  invalidity;  L.  Lat.  invaUditas.\ 
Weakness;  want  of  cogency ;  lack  of  legal  force  or  effi¬ 
cacy ;  as,  the  invalidity  of  an  agreement. 

Ill  val'id  ness,  n.  Invalidity;  as,  the  invalidness  of 
ratiocination. 

Inval'orous,  a.  Without  courage  or  valor;  pusil¬ 
lanimous,  timorous;  cowardly. 

In val'uable,  a.  That  admits  no  assignable  value; 
precious  and  estimable  beyond  a  standard  of  apprecia¬ 
tion  ;  so  valuable  that  its  worth  cannot  be  estimated ;  I 
priceless;  as,  an  invaluable  privilege,  an  invaluable  as-  j 
sistant,  Ac. 

Inval'uably,  adv.  Inestimably;  pricelessly. 


Inval'ued,  a.  Of  great  or  inestimable  value. 

Invariabil'ity,  n.  Invariableness ;  state  or  quality 

of  being  invariable. 

In  va'riable,  a.  [Fr.]  Without  variation  ;  constant 
in  the  same  state;  immutable;  unalterable;  unchange¬ 
able  ;  that  does  not  vary  ;  always  uniform ;  as,  an  in¬ 
variable  rule  or  practice. 

— n.  (Math.)  Au  invariable  quantity ;  a  constant. 

lux  a'riableness,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  inva¬ 
riable  ;  immutability  of  position,  condition,  or  nature; 
unchangeableness ;  constancy. 

Inva'riably,  adv.  Constantly;  uniformly;  without 
alteration,  contrariety,  or  change. 

Ill  varied,  (-vd'rid,)  a.  Unvaried;  without  change  or 
alteration. 

Invasion,  (-t'd'zhun,)  n.  [Fr  ,  from  late  Lat.  invasio, 
from  invado.  See  Invade.]  Act  of  invading  or  encroach¬ 
ing  upon  the  rights  or  possessions  of  another;  attack 
on  the  privileges  of  another;  infringement;  violation. 
“  From  every  invasion  that  sin  makes  upon  innocence.”  —  South. 

—A  hostile  irruption  or  entrance  into  the  possessions  or 
territories  of  another  for  conquest  or  plunder;  attack; 
incursion  ;  raid  ;  inroad. 

— Approach  or  attack  of  any  enemy,  or  of  anything  inim¬ 
ical,  pernicious,  or  destructive;  as,  an  invasion  of 
cholera. 

Inva'sive,  a.  [L.  Lat.  inrasivus.]  Making  invasion  or 
irruption  ;  entering  on  another's  possessions  with  hos¬ 
tile  aims  or  designs;  aggressive;  infringing  the  rights 
or  privileges  of  another. 

Invect'ed,  a.  (Her.)  Same  as  Engrailed,  q.  v. 

Invec'tive,  n.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  invectivus,  scolding,  abusive, 
from  inveho  —  in,  and  who,  to  carry.]  An  attack  with 
vituperative  words;  a  railing  speech  or  expression;  an 
outburst  of  denunciatory  language;  something  uttered 
or  written  that  conveys,  or  is  intended  to  convey,  vio¬ 
lent  censure,  reproach,  or  opprobrium  on  another :  a. 
harsh  accusation;  abuse;  trenchant  satire;  burning 
sarcasm  ;  —  preceding  against. 

“  He  fell  into  bitter  invectives  against  the  French  king.”  —  Bacon. 

— a.  [Lat.  invectivus.]  Abusive;  vituperative;  satirical  ; 
railing;  sarcastic;  as,  an  invective  passage  in  speech  or 
writing. 

Invee'tlvely,  adv.  Abusively;  satirically. 

Inveigll,  (in-vd',)  v.  n.  [Lat.  inveho  —  in,  and  vehn,  to 
carry.  See  Vehicle.]  To  attack  with  words;  to  exclaim 
or  rail  against ;  to  utter  censorious  and  hitter  language 
against  any  one;  to  reproach;  to  revile;  to  upbraid. 
(Followed  by  against.) 

Inveigll 'er,  n.  One  who  inveighs;  a  vehement  railer. 

Invei  gle,  v.  a.  [0.  Fr.  enveogler ;  Fr.  aveugler;  Lat. 
ab,  without,  and  oculus,  eye,  sight.]  To  mislead;  to 
delude;  to  entice ;  to  seduce;  to  wheedle;  to  persuade 
to  something  evil  by  deceptive  arts  or  flattery. 

Invei'glement,  n.  Seduction  to  evil ;  enticement. 

Invei'gjler,  n.  One  who  inveigles;  a  deceiver. 

I n  veil',  v.  a.  To  cover,  as  with  a  veil. 

Invemlibil'ity,  n.  Unsalableness. 

Inven'llible,  a.  [Lat.  invendibilis.]  Unsalable. 

In  ven'ilibleness,  n.  The  state  of  being  unsalable. 

Ill  ven'oill,  v.  a.  See  Envenom. 

Invent',  v.  a.  [Fr.  inventer ;  Lat.  invenio,  inventum  — 
in,  and  venio,  to  come.]  To  devise,  as  something  not 
before  known;  to  contrive  and  produce,  as  something 
that  did  not  before  exist. — To  torge ;  to  fabricate;  to 
contrive  falsely.  — To  feign;  to  frame  by  imagination. 

Invent'd",  n.  One  who  invents.  See  Inventor. 

Invent'fnl,  a.  Full  of  invention. 

Invent'ible,  a.  Capable  of  being  invented. 

Invent'ibieness,  n.  The  state  or  quality  of  being 
inventible. 

Inven  tion,  n.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  inventio.]  The  action  or 
operation  of  inventing,  or  of  finding  out  something  new ; 
the  contrivance  of  that  which  did  not  before  exist.  In¬ 
vention  is  the  creation  or  construction  of  something 
which  lias  not  before  existed;  discovery  is  the  making 
manifest  something  which  lias  hitherto  been  unknown. 
Galileo  invented  the  telescope;  Harvey  discovered  the 
circulation  of  the  blood.  In  older  times,  however,  this 
distinction  was  not  observed,  and  the  two  terms  were 
used  synonymously  ;  thus  Locke  and  Bacon  talk  of  the 
invention  of  sciences.  The  rights  of  individuals  to  the 
honor  due  to  inventions  or  discoveries  are  matters  of 
constant  discussions  in  the  history  of  letters  and  science, 
and  the  subject  is  as  yet  hut  little  understood.  It  is  a 
very  remarkable  fact  that  not  unfrequently  discoveries 
are  made  by  more  than  one  person  at  the  same  time. 

— That  which  is  invented  ;  contrivance;  device. — Forgery;, 
fiction. —  The  skill  or  ingenuity  which  is  or  may  be  em¬ 
ployed  in  contriving  anything  new. 

(Pine  Arts.)  I.,  in  painting,  consists  principally  in 
three  things:  first,  the  choice  of  a  subject  properly 
within  the  scope  of  nrt ;  secondly,  the  seizure  of  the 
most  striking  and  energetic  moment  of  time,  for  repre¬ 
sentation  ;  and  lastly,  the  discovery  and  solution  of  such 
objects,  and  such  probable  incidental  circumstances,  as, 
combined  together,  may  best  tend  to  develop  the  story, 
or  augment  the  interest  of  the  piece.  The  cartoons  of 
Raphael  furnish  an  example  of  genius  and  sagacity  in 
this  part  of  the  art. 

(Law.)  See  Patent. 

1.  of  the  Cross.  See  Cross. 

Inven'tive,  a.  [Fr.  inventif]  Quick  at  contrivance; 
ready  at  expedients. 

Inveil'tively,  adv.  By  the  power  of  invention. 

In ven'ti veness,  n.  The  faculty  of  inventing;  in¬ 
genuity. 

Inven'tor,  n.  [Lat.]  One  who  invents  or  finds  out 
something  new;  one  who  contrives  and  produces  any¬ 
thing  not  before  existing;  a  contriver. 

In  vento'rial,  a.  Relating  to  an  inventory. 
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Ill  vento'rially,  adv.  In  the  maimer  of  au  inventory. 

I  n' veil  t (try ,  n.  [Fr.  inventaire,  from  late  Lat.  inoeu- 
tarium,  from  Lat.  invenio,  to  come  upon,  to  find,  to  meet 
with.  See  Invent.]  A  catalogue  of  movables;  a  cata¬ 
logue  or  account  of  particular  things.  —  (Law.)  An 
account,  catalogue,  or  schedule  of  all  the  goods,  chattels, 
or  credits  of  a  deceased  person,  made  by  an  executor 
and  administrator. 

_ v.  a.  [Fr.  inventorier.]  To  make  a  list,  catalogue,  or 

schedule  of;  to  insert  or  register  in  an  account  of  goods. 

I  ii  veil  t  ress,  n.  [  Fr.  inven.tr  ice.)  A  female  who  invents. 

Ill'ver  ©rove,  in  Minnesota,  a  post-township  of  Da¬ 
kota  co.  Pop.  (1897)  1,202. 

Invern'ry,  the  chief  town  of  the  co.  of  Argyle  in 
Scotland,  42  m.  N.W.  of  Glasgow.  It  is  situated  on  a  small 
bay,  8  m.  from  the  head  of  Loch  Fyne.  Pop.  (1895)  750. 

Inverkei' tiling',  a  seaport  of  Scotland,  in  Fifeshire, 
on  the  coast  of  the  Frith  of  Forth,  10  m.  N  of  Ediu 
burgh.  Pop.  (1895)  1,675. 

Ill  ver  is  ini  il'i  tilde,  n.  Want  of  verisimilitude. 

Invermina'tion,  n.  (MM.)  See  Helminthiasis. 

Invernac'ulo,  n.  [From  Sp.  innerno,  winter.]  A 
green-house  for  preserving  plants  in  winter. 

In'verness,  aco.  of  Scotland,  having  N.  Itoss-shire,  and 
part  of  the  Moray  Frith;  E.  the  counties  of  Nairn,  Mo- ' 
ray,  and  Aberdeen  ;  S.  those  of  Perth  and  Argyle ;  and  ! 
W.  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  Aren,  4,600  sq.  m.  I.  possesses 
the  most  rugged,  grand,  and  important  scenery  in  Great 
Britain,  and  may  be  considered  the  very  heart  of  the 
Highlands.  It  lies  obliquely  across  the  N.  part  of  Scot¬ 
land,  having  the  Loch  Eil  on  the  S.W.,  and  the  asstuary 
of  the  Ness  and  Moray  Frith  on  the  N.E.  The  whole 
■county  may  be  said  to  consist  of  transverse  mountain- 
chains,  with  deep  intervening  glens,  here  called  straths, 
•or  else  separated  by  lochs  or  rapid  rivers  from  the  alter¬ 
nate  barriers  that  stretch  so  wild  and  imposingly  across 
the  county.  The  principal  mountains  are  the  Grey,  or 
Monadlier  in  the  N.,  and  Benalder  in  the  S.;  which  throw 
off  Cairngorm,  Ben  Nevis,  Brae-Riach,  and  some  other 
■spurs,  varying  from  3,000  to  4,370  feet  above  sea-level.  Of 
the  wild  and  lonely  glens,  or  straths,  the  chief  are  the 
Caledonian,  from  which  eight  smaller  glens  diverge, 
Strathglass,  and  further  south  Strathspey,  in  the  dis¬ 
trict  of  Badenoch.  The  rivers  of  greatest  importance 
are  the  Ness,  Lochy,  Beauly,  and  Spey.  The  W.  coast 
of  /.  is  remarkably  bold  and  rugged,  being  deeply 
■cut  up,  like  that  of  Norway,  by  inlets,  lochs,  and  fiords, 
producing  a  succession  of  imposing  peninsulas,  head¬ 
lands,  and  promontories.  Seven  of  the  Hebrides,  besides 
many  small  islands  nearer  the  coast,  form  part  of  the 
county  of  Inverness;  these  are  Skye,  Rum,  Barra,  North 
and  South  Uist,  Benbecula,  and  Harris.  The  only  min¬ 
eral  of  any  quality  worked  for  is  limestone.  The  phys¬ 
ical  aspect  of  the  co.,  and  the  sterile  nature  of  the  soil, 
where  capable  of  agriculture,  render  the  finer  crops  ex-  j 
tremely  difficult  to  raise,  hence  oats  are  almost  the  only  I 
cereal  produced.  The  wealth  of  the  co.  lies  in  the  im¬ 
mense  number  of  black  cattle  reared  on  the  mountain! 
pastures.  I.  being  reuowned  for  its  breed  and  greai 
herds  of  horned  beasts.  Pop.  (1891)  90,121. 


Fig.  1395.  —  Inverness. 


Inverness,  a  sea-port  town  and  cap.  of  the  above  co.,  is 
situated  on  both  sides  of  the  river  Ness,  at  its  entran  -o 
into  the  Moray  Frith,  115  m.  from  Edinburgh,  Lat.  57° 
28'  36"  N.,  Lon.  4°  13'  30"  W.  It  is  a  fine  town,  with  a 
commodious  harbor,  and  was  long  considered  as  the  me¬ 
tropolis  of  the  Highlands.  Tartan  cloth  for  the  High¬ 
land  markets  is  here  manufactured  in  considerable 
quantities.  Pop.  (1897)  21,250. 

Inverness,  in  Florida,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Citrus  co., 
on  S.,  F.  &  W.  R.  R.,  about  40  m.  S.W.  of  Ocala.  Pop. 
(1897)  420. 

Inverness,  in  Michigan,  a  village  of  Merrimac  co.,  on 
the  Sheboygan  river,  about  18  m.  S.  of  Merrimac. 

— A  township  of  Sheboygan  co. 

Inverness,  in  Ohio,  a  post-effice  of  Columbiana  co. 

Inverse',  a.  [Lat.  inrerms,  from  inverto—in  and  verlo, 
to  turn.  See  Version.]  Inverted;  reciprocal; — opposed 
to  direct. 

( Bot .)  Noting  a  part  whose  apex  is  in  the  direction 
opposite  to  that  of  the  organ  with  which  it  is  compared. 

(Math.)  Two  operations  are  said  to  be  inverse.,  one  of 
the  other,  when  their  successive  performance  on  any 
subject  leaves  the  latter  unchanged;  in  other  words, 
wdien  the  one  destroys  the  effect  of  the  other.  Addition 
and  subtraction,  multiplication  and  division,  involution 
and  evolution,  integration  and  differentiation,  are,  sev¬ 
erally,  examples  of  inverse  operations. 

[.  Proportion.  (Arith.  and  Algebra.)  Two  quantities 
are  said  so  be  inversely  proportional  to  two  others  with 
which  they  are  respectively  associated,  when  the  first 
is  to  the  second  as  the  associate  of  the  second  is  to  that 


of  the  first.  Thus  A  and  B  are  inversely  proportional 
to  a  and  b  when 

1  1 

A:B  =  6:a,  orA:B=:  —  :  -p  ; 

a  b 

that  is  to  say',  when  the  ratio  of  A  to  B  is  the  reciprocal 
of  that  of  a  to  b,  or,  otherwise  expressed,  is  equal  to  the 
ratio  of  the  reciprocals  of  a  and  b. 

Invcrse'ly,  adr.  In  an  inverse  order  or  manner. 

In  ver'sion,  n.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  inversio.]  Act  of  inverting : 
state  of  being  inverted;  change  of  order,  so  that  the  last 
becomes  first,  and  the  first  last  ;  a  turning  or  change  in 
the  natural  order  of  things. — Change  of  places,  so  that 
each  takes  the  place  of  the  other ;  a  turning  backward  ; 
contrary  method  of  operation  ;  a  change  of  order  or  po¬ 
sition. 

(Mus.)  The  transposing  of  one  of  the  two  notes  of  an 
interval  by  an  octave  upwards  or  downwards,  to  a  po¬ 
sition  the  reverse  of  that  which  it  before  occupied  with 
respect  to  the  other  note,  so  that  if  the  transposed  note 
was  the  lower  note  of  the  two,  it  shall  now  be  the  higher 
one,  and  vice  versd.  The  new  interval  thus  formed  takes 
its  name  from  the  complement  of  the  octave ;  for  ex¬ 
ample,  a  unison  inverted  becomes  an  octave,  a  second 
becomes  a  seventh,  a  third  becomes  a  sixth,  a  fourth  be¬ 
comes  a  fifth,  a  fifth  becomes  a  fourth,  a  sixth  becomes 
a  third,  a  seventh  becomes  a  second,  and  an  octave  be¬ 
comes  a  unisofl.  By  inversion  diminished  intervals 
become  augmented,  and  augmented  become  diminished; 
major  become  minor,  and  minor  become  major;  but  per¬ 
fect  intervals  are  also  perfect  when  inverted. 

(Geon.)  A  peculiar  method  of  transformation.  Two 
points,  p  [>’,  are  said  to  be  inverse  to  each  other,  relative 
to  a  fixed  point  (origin),  A,  and  a  given  fundamental 
quadric  curve  or  surface,  F,  when  they  constitute  a 
pair  of  conjugate  points  with  respect  to  the  latter,  that 
is  to  say  when  the  polar  of  one  passes  through  the  other, 
and  when  they  are  likewise  colliuear  with  A.  Two 
curves,  or  surfaces,  are  said  to  be  inverse  to  each  other 
when  every  point  of  the  one  has  its  inverse  on  the  other. 

(Rhet.  and  Philology.)  The  placing  of  words  out  of 
their  natural  order.  In  every  language  there  is  a  cer¬ 
tain  customary  arrangement  observed  in  the  ordering 
of  words  in  a  sentence.  In  English  the  order  generally 
is  first  the  nominative,  then  the  verb,  and  afterwards 
the  accusative,  if  the  verb  be  active.  This  order,  how¬ 
ever,  is,  for  the  sake  of  effect,  frequently  varied ;  as  in 
the  sentence  '‘Great  is  Diana  of  the  Ephesians,”  which 
is  infinitely  more  forcible  than  *•  Diana  of  the  Ephesians 
is  great.”  In  this  respect  the  Latin  language  admits 
of  much  more  liberty  than  ours  does.  Milton,  in  his 
prose  works,  and  some  of  the  older  English  writers,  in 
attempting  to  imitate  this,  produced  obscurity. 

Invert',  v.a.  [Lat.  inverto  —  in,  and  verto,  to  turn.  See 
Version.]  To  turn  into  a  contrary  direction  ;  to  turn 
upside  down  ;  to  place  in  a  contrary  order  or  method  ; 
to  reverse ;  to  change  the  order  or  position  of. 

(Mus.)  To  change  the  position  either  of  a  subject  or 
of  a  chord.  —  Worcester. 

Inverted  Arch.  (Arch.)  An  arch  wherein  the  lowest 
stone,  or  brick,  is  the  <— i  r-i 

key-stone,  (Fig.  1396.)  AM  AM  A)  I  Alt 
It  is  used  in  founda- 
tions,  to  distribute  the 
weight  of  particular  1-  A'  -5 

points,  such  as  A,  A,  A,  Fig.  1396.  —  inverted  arches. 
over  the  whole  of  the 

foundation.  It  is  also  commonly  used  in  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  tunnels. 

Inver'tebral,  a.  (ZoSl.)  Destitute  of  a  vertebral 
column. 

In vertebra'ta,  n.pl.  [Lat.  in,  not,  and  vertebra,  a 
joint  of  the  backbone.]  (Zobt.)  A  negative  term,  first 
employed  by  Lamarck  to  designate  animals  destitute 
of  a  vertebral  column  or  backbone.  The  Invertebrata 
constitute  three  out  of  the  four  great  divisions  of  the 
animal  kingdom  ;  viz.,  Articulata.Radiata,  and  Mollusca. 

Inver'tebrate,  n.  (Zoill.)  An  animal  having  no  ver¬ 
tebral  column  or  spinal  bone;  one  of  the  Inverte¬ 
brata,  q.  v. 

Inver'tebrate,  Inver'tebrated,  a.  Destitute 

of  a  vertebral  chain  or  backbone. 

Invert'edly,  ado.  In  a  contrary  or  reverse  order. 

Invest',  v.a.  [Fr.  investir ;  Lat.  investio  —  in,  and 
veslio,  to  cover  with  a  garment,  to  clothe.]  To  clothe  ; 
to  dress;  to  put  garments  on;  to  array.  —  To  clothe 
with  office  or  authority;  to  place  in  possession  of  an 
office,  rank,  nr  dignity;  to  adorn;  to  grace. — To  sur¬ 
round;  to  inclose;  to  block  up;  to  lay  siege  to;  to  be- 
siege.  —  To  place  or  lay  out,  as  money  in  some  species 
of  property. 

In  ves'tigable,  ct.  [L.  Lat.  investigabilis .]  That  may 
be  investigated  or  searched  out ;  discoverable  by  rational 
search  or  disquisition. 

In  ves'tigate,  v.  a.  \\jtat.  investigo,  investigatus  —  in , 
vestign,  from  vestigium,  a  footstep  or  track.]  To  trace 
out;  to  search  into;  to  inquire  and  examine  into  with 
care  and  accuracy  ;  to  find  out  by  careful  disquisition. 

Investigation,  n.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  investigation]  The  act 
of  searching  minutely  for  truths,  facts,  or  principles;  a 
careful  inquiry  to  find  out  what  is  unknown;  examina¬ 
tion  ;  search  ;  scrutiny  ;  research. 

Investigator,  n.  [Fr.  invest igateur.)  One  who  inves¬ 
tigates, ^or  makes  diligent  research  into  anything. 

In  vestiga'tory,  a.  Searching;  inquiring  into. 

Inyest'iture,  n.  [Fr.;  L.  Lat.  investitura")  Right  of 
giving  possession  of  any  manor,  office,  or  benefice ;  as, 
“the  investiture  of  bishops.”  (Raleigh.)  —  Investment; 
that  with  which  any  one  is  invested. 

( Feiuial  Law.)  The  actual  conveyance  of  feudal  lands 
by  a  lord  to  his  vassal.  It  was  of  two  kinds,  — proper 


and  improper.  The  first  was  an  actual  putting  in  pos¬ 
session  upon  the  ground,  either  by  the  lord  or  his  depu¬ 
ty,  which  is  now  called,  in  common  law,  livery  of  seisin. 
The  second  was  symbolical,  ami  consisted  in  the  delivery 
of  a  turf,  a  stone,  a  wand,  a  branch,  or  whatever  else 
might  have  been  made  usual  by  the  caprices  of  local 
custom.  Du  Cange  enumerates  no  less  than  ninety-eight 
varieties  of  investitures.  Investitures  were  introduced 
at  a  time  when  the  art  of  writing  was  but  little  known, 
and  by  the  open  and  notorious  delivery  of  possession  in 
the  presence  of  other  vassals,  who,  in  case  of  a  disputed 
title  afterwards,  might  bear  witness  to  the  fact. 

Ilivest'itures,  (War  of.)  (Hist.)  A  war  between  the 
Emperor  lleury  IV.  and  Gregory  VII.,  respecting  the 
right  of  investiture,  commenced  in  1074,  and  terminated 
with  the  capture  of  Rome,  March  21,  1084. 

Invest'ive,  a.  Investing;  clothing,  (k.) 

Ill  vestment,  n.  [Fr .  investissement.  See  Vestment.] 
Action  of  clothing  or  investing  —  That  with  which  one 
is  invested;  a  vestment;  a  robe;  a  garment. 

“  White  investments  figure  innocence."  —  Shake. 

— The  placing  or  laying  out  of  money  in  some  species  of 
property  or  funded  stock,  generally  as  a  permanent 
transaction  ;  as,  an  investment  in  real-estate,  an  invest¬ 
ment  in  Five-twenties. 

(Mil.)  Tiie  enclosure  of  a  fortress  on  every  side  with 
troops,  all  the  avenues  to  it  being  occupied,  so  as  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  garrison  receiving  supplies,  or  communicating 
with  other  troops.  This  is  the  first  step  necessary  in  a 
siege. 

In  vest'or,  n.  One  who  invests. 

Ill  vet'eracy,  n.  [Lat.  inveteratio .]  State  of  being  in¬ 
veterate;  long  use  or  habitude;  long  continuance,  or  the 
firmness  of  any  obstinacy  of  property  or  quality  con¬ 
firmed  by  time ;  as,  the  inveteracy  of  had  habits,  the 
inveteracy  of  national  prejudices. 

Invet'erate,  a.  [I.at.  inveteratvs,  from  invetero  —  in, 
and  vetus,  veteris,  old.  See  Veteran.]  Long  used,  ac¬ 
customed,  or  established;  deep-rooted;  firmly  implanted 
by  long  continuance;  violent;  obstinate;'  virulent; 
malignant;  as,  an  inveterute  abuse,  an  inveterate  dis¬ 
order. —  Characterized  by  habits  confirmed  by  long 
practice  or  persistence;  habitual;  confirmed;  ineradi¬ 
cable;  as,  an  inveterate  drinker,  an  inveterate  talker. 

In  vet'erately,  adv.  Violently;  obstinately;  per¬ 
sistently. 

Invet'erateness,  n.  Inveteracy:  obstinacy  strength¬ 
ened  and  ineradicably  confirmed  by  long  habitude;  as, 
“  the  inveterateness  of  malice.” —  Sir  T.  Browne. 

Invetera'tion,  n.  [Lat.  inveteratio.)  Act  of  harden¬ 
ing,  strengthening,  or  confirming  by  long  continued 
practice  or  indulgence. 

In  vid'ions,  a.  [Lat.  inviduosus,  from  invidia,  envy. 
See  Envy.]  Envious;  malignant;  as,  an  invidious  re¬ 
serve. —  Hate;  in  a  manner  to  incur  hatred  or  ill-will ; 
as,  an  invidious  preference.  —  Enviable;  desirable. 

“  A  more  honourable  and  invidious  state."  —  Barrow. 

Invid'iotisly,  adv.  Enviously;  malignantly;  in  an 
invidious  manner. 

Invid'ionsness,  n.  State  of  being  invidious  or 
envious;  quality  of  provoking  ill-will  or  hatred. 

Invig'ilanoe.  In  vig'ilaney  ,n.  Want  of  vigilance; 
absence  of  watchfulness;  heedlessness. 

I  ii  vig'oraie,  v.  a.  [It.  ini  ignrire.]  To  give  vigor  to ; 
to  strengthen;  to  animate;  to  impart  tone,  or  give  life 
or  energy  to;  as.  invigorating  weather,  an  invigorating 
thought,  to  invigorate  a  debilitated  system  of  body. 

Invigora'tion,  n.  Action  of  invigorating ;  state  of 
being  invigorated. 

“  I  find  in  myself  .  .  .  the  very  height  of  activity  and  invigoration." 

Norris. 

Invincibil'ity,  Invin'oibleness.  n.  [Fr.  invin¬ 
cibility .]  State  or  quality  of  being  invincible  or  un¬ 
conquerable;  insuperableness. 

Ill  vili'eible,  a.  [Fr. ;  L.  Lat.  inrincibilis  —  in,  and 
vincibilis,  from  vinco,  to  conquer.]  Not  to  be  conquered, 
vanished,  or  subdued ;  that  cannot  be  overcome ;  in¬ 
superable;  insurmountable;  irrefutable;  as,  an  invincible 
nation,  an  invincible  repugnance  or  dislike,  an  invincible 
argument,  an  invincible  obstacle. 

Invin'cibleness,  v.  See  Invincibility. 

Invin'cibly,  adv.  Unconquerably;  insuperably;  in 
an  invincible  manner. 

Inviolabil'ity,  n.  [Fr.  inviolability.]  State  or  qual¬ 
ity  of  being  inviolable ;  quality  of  not  being  subject  to 
be  broken  ;  inviolableness  ;  as,  inviolability  of  faith. 

In  vi'olable,  a.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  inviolabilis.]  Not  to  be  pro¬ 
faned  or  violated ;  not  susceptible  of  being  broken  or 
maltreated;  that  ought  not  to  be  injured,  polluted,  or 
treated  with  irreverence;  not  to  be  disfigured,  stained, 
or  tarnished  ;  sacred  ;  as,  an  inviolable  trust.  —  Insus¬ 
ceptible  of  hurt  or  wound ;  as,  “  inviolable  saints.”  Milton 

III vi'olably,  adv.  Without  profanation;  without 
breach  or  failure. 

Invi'olacy,  n.  The  state  of  being  inviolate;  inviola¬ 
bility. 

Invi  olate,  a.  [Lat .inviolatus.  See  Violate.]  Unhurt; 
uninjured;  unprofaned;  unpolluted;  unbroken. 

Envi'oiated,  a.  Unviolated. 

In  vi'olately,  adv.  Without  violation. 

In'vions,  a.  [Lat  i nidus  —  in,  and  via,  a  way.]  Im¬ 
passable  ;  untrodden. 

“  And  virtue  invious  ways  can  prove.” — Budihras. 

In'viousness,  n.  The  state  of  being  invious  ;  impac- 
sableness. 

Inviril'ity,  n.  Want  of  virility  of  manhood. 

Invis'eate,  v.  a.  To  lime;  to  daub  with  glue. 

Invis'cerate,  v.a.  To  breed;  to  nourish. 

Invisibility,  In  visibleness,  n  [Fr.  invisibili¬ 
ty.]  State  of  being  invisible;  imperreptibleness  to  sight. 
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Invis  ible,  a.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  invisibilis.\  Not  visible;  that 
cannot  be  seen  ;  imperceptible  by  the  sight. 

In  visibly,  adv.  In  a  manner  to  escape  the  sight; 
imperceptibly  to  the  eye. 

Invi'sion,  n.  Want  of  vision. 

Invi'tsi  Miner  va.  [Lat.,  Minerva  being  unwilling.] 
Without  the  aid  of  genius. 

Invita'tion,  n.  [Fr.;  Lat.  invitation]  Act  of  inviting; 
solicitation ;  a  bidding  or  asking  to  come. 

Invita  tory,  a.  Using  or  containing  invitation;  as, 
“The  invitatory  psalm,”  (xcv.) 

Invite',  v.  a.  [Fr.  inviter ;  Lat.  invito.]  To  ask  to  do 
some  act  or  to  go  to  some  place;  to  request,  as  the  com¬ 
pany  of  a  person ;  to  bid;  to  call;  to  summon;  to  solicit; 
to  draw  to;  to  tempt  to  come.  —  To  allure;  to  attract ; 
to  entice. 

“  Hope  of  success  might  invite  some  other  choice.”  —  Bacon. 


— v.  n.  To  ask  or  call  to  anything  pleasing. 

Invit'er,  n.  One  who  invites. 

Invit  ing',  n.  Invitation;  solicitation. 

Invit'ing'ly.  adv.  In  such  a  manner  as  to  invite  or 
allure;  temptingly. 

Invit'ingness,  n.  The  quality  of  being  inviting  or 
attractive. 

Invit'rifiable,  a.  That  cannot  be  vitrified. 

In  vocate,  r.  a.  [Lat.  invoco,  invocal  us.]  To  invoke; 
to  call  on  in  supplication ;  to  implore ;  to  address  in 
prayer. 

In  voca'tion,  n.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  invocatio.]  Act  of  invok¬ 
ing  or  addressing  in  prayer;  the  form  or  act  of  calling 
for  the  assistance  or  presence  of  any  being,  particularly 
of  some  divinity.  —  A  judicial  call,  demand,  or  order. 

(Lit.)  In  a  general  sense,  an  address,  at  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  a  poem,  to  the  Muses,  or  some  other  being  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  capable  of  giving  inspiration.  Among  the 
most  beautiful  invocations  must  be  reckoned  that  which 
precedes  the  long  catalogue  of  chieftains  in  the  second 
book  of  the  Iliad.  The  extreme  solemnity  of  this  in¬ 
vocation,  and  the  extraordinary  richness  of  imagery 
with  which  it  is  introduced,  are  among  the  strongest 
arguments  for  the  oral  transmission  of  the  Homeric 
poems  during  a  long  series  of  ages. 

I.  o  f  Saints.  ( Theol.)  The  act  of  addressing  prayers 
to  the  blessed  spirits  who  are  with  God,  whether  the 
angels  or  the  souls  of  the  just  who  have  been  admitted 
to  the  happiness  of  heaven.  The  practice  of  addressing 
prayers  to  angels,  especially  to  the  angel-guardian,  to 
the  Virgin  Mary,  and  to  other  saints,  prevails  in  the 
Homan,  the  Greek,  the  Russo-Greek,  and  the  Eastern 
churches  of  all  the  various  rites.  The  Council  of  Trent 
(25th  Sess.,  On  the.  Invocation  of  Saints )  defines  very 
precisely  what  is  the  doctrine  of  the  Catholic  Church 
on  this  subject.  It  declares  “  that  the  saints  who  reign 
with  God  otter  up  their  prayers  to  God  for  men ;  that  it 
is  good  and  useful  supplicautly  to  invoke  them,  and  to 
resort  to  their  prayers,  aid,  and  help,  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  benefits  of  God  through  his  Son  Jesus  Christ 
our  Lord,  who  alone  is  our  Redeemer  and  Saviour.” 
From  this  decree,  it  is  inferred  that  the  Catholic  doc¬ 
trine  on  the  saints  does  not  prescribe  the  practice  of 
invoking  them  as  necessary  or  essential,  but  only  as 
“good  and  useful”;  and  that  what  is  to  be  asked  of 
them  is  not  the  direct  bestowal  of  grace  and  mercy  as 
from  themselves,  but  only  their  prayers,  their  assist¬ 
ance,  and  their  help  in  obtaining  benefits  from  God. 

In'vooatory,  a.  Making  invocation  ;  invoking;  that 
invokes. 

In'voice,  n.  [Fr.  envoi,  a  sending,  or  thing  sent,  from 
envoy er,  to  send  —  en,  and  voie ,  a  way,  journey,  from 
Lat.  via.  See  Envoy.]  A  written  account  of  the  par¬ 
ticulars  of  merchandise  shipped  or  sent  to  a  purchaser, 
consignee,  factor,  &c.,  with  the  value,  or  prices,  and 
charges  annexed.  (Formerly  called  bill  of  parcels.) 

— v.  a.  To  make  an  invoice  or  written  account  of  goods 
or  property,  with  their  prices;  as,  to  invoice  a  consign¬ 
ment  of  cotton. 

Invoke',  v.  a.  [Lat.  invoco  —  in,  and  voco,  to  call,  from 
vox,  vocis,  voice,  q.  v.j  To  address  in  prayer;  to  call 
upon  for  assist¬ 
ance  and  pro¬ 
tection  ;  to  in- 
vocate ;  as,  to 
invoke  the  aid 
of  Providence. 

—  To  call  for 
or  invite  with 
earnestness;  to 
summon  sol¬ 
emnly. 

In vol '  ncel , 

n.  ( Hot.)  See 

INVOLUCRE. 

IiiyoIii  ee  1'- 

late,  a.  ( Bot .) 

Having  invol- 
ucels. 

IiiyoIii  e  e  1- 

liim.n.  [Lat.] 

See  Involucel. 

Involn'cral, 

a.  Belonging  to 
an  involucrum. 

I  n  v  o  1  ii  '  - 
orate.  In- 
volu'crat- 

ed,  a.  Pos¬ 
sessing  an  in¬ 
volucre. 

In'Y'olno  r  e, 

•>,  [From  Lat. 
involvere,  to 


(Cornus  Canadensis.) 


envelop.]  (Bot.)  A  whorl  of  hracts  placed  round  the 
base  of  an  umbel,  a  capitulum,  or  sometimes  a  single 
flower.  In  some  umbelliferous  plants,  as  for  instance 
the  carrot,  there  are  two  kinds  of  I.  —  one  at  the  base  of 
the  primary  divisions  of  the  floral  axis  or  general  umbel, 
and  another  at  the  base  of  each  of  the  partial  umbels  or 
umbellules.  The  former  is  then  called  the  general  in¬ 
volucre ,  arid  the  latter  an  involucel  or  partial  involucre. 
In  the  1.  of  the  heads  of  flowers  in  the  order  Asteracete, 
such  as  the  marigold,  daisy,  &c.,  there  are  frequently 
two  or  three  rows  of  bracts  overlapping  each  other.  To 
these  overlapping  bracts  the  term  phyllaries  has  been 
applied.  Sometimes,  as  in  Cornus  Canadensis  (Fig. 
1397),  the  I.  becomes  petal-like,  and  is  more  showy  than 
the  blossom  itself. 

IiiY’Olil'cred,  (-herd,)  a.  (Bot.)  Involucrate;  having 
an  involucre. 

Ill  volu'crum,  n.  (Bot.)  Same  as  Involucre,  q.  v. 

Ill  voluntarily,  adv.  lu  an  involuntary  manner; 
not  spontaneously ;  not  by  choice  or  option ;  against 
one’s  will,  or  in  a  manner  independent  of  the  will;  as, 
she  sighed  involuntarily. 

Invol'untary,'  a.  [See  Voluntary.]  Not  voluntary ; 
unwilling;  not  possessing  will,  choice,  or  option.  —  Not 
resulting  from  choice;  not  proceeding  from  the  will,  or 
opposed  to  it;  as,  an  involuntary  fit  of  laughter.  —  In¬ 
dependent  of  will  or  choice;  as,  the  involuntary  action 
of  the  heart. 

In'voliite,  n.  [Lat.  involutio,  unfolding.]  (Genm.)  Ap¬ 
plied  to  a  curve  supposed  to  be  described  by  the  ex¬ 
tremity  of  a  string  unwinding  itself  from  another  curve 
(evolute),  about  which  it  has  been  rolled. 

(Bot.)  Noting  that  the  edges  of  an  organ  are  rolled 
inwards  on  each  side,  as  occurs  in  the  leaf  of  the  apple. 

In'voliite,  In'voluted,  a.  [Lat.  involutus,  irom 
involvo.]  (Bot.)  Rolled  inward  from  the  edges,  —  said 
of  leaves. 

(Conch.)  Applied  to  the  exterior  lips  of  a  shell  when 
turned  inwards  at  the  margin,  as  in  Cyprsea. 

Involution,  (lu'shun,)  n.  [Fr. ;  late  Lat.  involutio.] 
Action  of  infolding,  entangling,  or  involving.  —  State  of 
being  entangled,  involved,  or  complicated ;  involvement. 
“All  causes  are  blended  by  mutual  involutions.'' — Glanville. 

— That  which  serves  as  a  covering,  inclosure,  or  envelope 
for  anything. 

(Gram.)  The  insertion  of  one  or  more  clauses  in  a 
sentence  between  the  subject  and  the  verb. 

(Math.)  An  operation  which  is  the  reverse  of  evolu¬ 
tion,  and  consists  in  raising  the  power  or  index  of  a 
number  by  multiplying  it  successively  into  itself.  Thus, 
to  raise  4  to  43,  or  64,  is  a  process  of  involution,  and  is 
performed  by  multiplying  4  by  4,  and  again  by  4.  In¬ 
volution  in  algebra  is  exactly  the  same  as  in  arithmetic, 
symbols  only  being  used  instead  of  figures. 

Involve',  v.  a.  [Lat.  involvo  —  in,  and  volvo,  to  roll. 
See  Volute.]  To  roll  in  or  upon;  to  inwrap;  to  infold; 
to  envelop;  to  wind  round. 

“ Involv'd  in  snaky  folds.” — Milton. 

— To  envelop  or  invest  with  something  circumfluent,  or 
existing  on  all  sides;  as,  to  involve  in  obscurity. 

“  In  a  cloud  involv'd ,  he  takes  his  flight.” — Dryden. 

— To  imply;  to  comprise;  to  include;  to  implicate;  to 
contain  by  rational  interpretation,  construction,  or  in¬ 
ference;  as,  to  affirm  the  contrary  involves  a  contradic¬ 
tion. —  To  entangle;  to  complicate;  to  render  intricate; 
as,  an  involved  paradox.  —  To  take  in ;  to  conjoin ;  to 
catch;  to  seize;  as,  her  fate  is  involved  with  my  own. 

—  To  plunge  or  overwhelm,  as  in  ruin;  to  embarrass; 
to  overburden ;  as,  his  affairs  are  seriously  involved. — 
To  blend;  to  intermix  or  mingle  confusedly. 

“  Earth  with  hell  mingle  and  involve." — Milton. 

(Math.)  To  raise  to  any  power;  to  multiply  into  itself, 
as  any  quantity,  a  certain  number  of  times.  —  Johnson. 

In  voiv^'edness,  n.  State  or  condition  of  being  in¬ 
volved;  involution. 

InvolY’e'ment,  n.  Act  of  involving;  involvedness. 

Invulnerability,  n.  [Fr.  invulnerabilite .]  State 
or  quality  of  being  invulnerable,  or  proof  against 
wounds,  hurt,  or  injury. 

IiiY’ul'nerable,  a.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  irvulnerabilis.  See 
Vulnerable.]  That  cannot  be  wounded  or  hurt;  in¬ 
susceptible  of  injury;  as,  an  invulnerable,  conscience. 

IiiY’ui'nerableness,  n.  Invulnerability. 

In  YU  I'll  era  te,  a.  Invulnerable;  that  is  proof  against 
harm  or  injury. 

Inivall'.  v.  a.  To  inclose  or  fortify  with  a  wall ;  as,  an 
inwalled  city. 

In'wartl,  a.  [A.  S.  inweard  —  in.  and  ward.  See 
Ward.]  Internal  ;  interior:  placed  inside ;  being  within  ; 

—  opposed  to  outward.  —  Having  residence  in  the  mind 
or  soul ;  as,  inward  thoughts. 

"  An  unwonted  honor  for  an  inward  toil.”  — Shaks. 

Ill'waril.  In'warilN,  adv.  Toward  the  inside;  as, 
to  move  inwards.  —  Toward  the  centre  or  inner  parts; 
as,  “  his  breast  bending  inward.”  (Dryden.)  —  Into  the 
mind  or  thoughts. 

“  Looking  inward  we  were  stricken  dumb.'  —Hooker. 

In'wardly,  adv.  Internally:  within;  in  the  inner 
parts. 

“  Cantharides  he  prescribed  both  outwardly  and  inwardly." 

Arbuthnot. 

_ Toward  the  centre ;  interiorly ;  as,  to  incline  or  bend 

inwardly.  —  In  the  heart ;  privately;  secretly ;  sacredly ; 
as,  she  frets  inwardly. 

In'warda,  adv.  See  Inward. 

Inwards,  n.  pi.  The  inner  parts  of  an  animal;  the 
bowels;  the  intestines;  the  viscera. 

In'wardness.  n.  Internal  state;  inferiority. 

Inweave,  (-wev',)v.a.  (imp.  inwove;  pp.  inwoven,  in- 


wove.)  To  intermix  or  intertwine  by  weaving;  te 
weave  together. 

“  Rich  tap'stry,  stiffen’d  with  inwoven  gold.” — Pope. 

Inwheel',  v.  a.  To  surround  ;  to  form  a  circle  around. 

In  wood',  v.a.  To  hide  in  woods  or  umbrageous  places. 

(R.) 

In'wood,  in  Indiana,  a  post-village  of  Marshall  co.,  abt. 

5  m.  E.N.E.  of  Plymouth. 

Inworli ,(-wurk',)  v.  a.  To  work  within  or  into. 

In  working,  n.  An  operation  internally  conducted. 

In'worn,  p.  a.  Worn  or  wrought  within. 

Inwov'en,ji/).  of  Inweave,  q.  v. 

Inwrap,  (-rap',)  v.  a.  To  wrap  round ;  to  cover  or 
inclose  by  wrapping;  to  infold;  to  envelop ;  as,  to  be 
inwrapped  in  fog.  —  To  perplex;  to  involve  in  difficulty 
or  embarrassment. 

In  wreathe,  (-reth',)  v.a.  To  encircle  or  surround,  as 
with  a  wreath,  or  with  something  resembling  a  wreath 
or  coronal. 

“  The  palm  of  peace  inwreathes  thy  brow.”  —  Thomson. 

Inwrought,  (-rawt’,)  pp.  or  a.  Wrought  in,  or  in- 
worked,  as  among  other  things;  adorned  with  figured 
work. 

“  His  bonnet  sedge  inwrought  with  figures  dim.” — Milton. 

Inyan  Reakah,  ( in'yan  re-a'ka,)  (River  of  the  Rock,) 
rises  in  Minnesota,  and  flowing  S.W.  into  Iowa,  enters 
the  Sioux  River  in  Sioux  co. 

Inyan  Yan'kee  River,  in  Iowa,  enters  the  Mis¬ 
souri  River  in  Harrison  co.  It  is  sometimes  called  the 
Little  Sioux. 

In'yo,  in  California,  a  S.  E.  co.,  adjoining  Nevada  ;  area.. 
about  10,020  sq.  m.  Hirers.  Owen  river,  and  several 
smaller  streams,  besides  numerous  lakes  or  sinks.  Sur¬ 
face,  much  diversified,  the  Sierra  Nevada  extending 
along  the  entire  W.  border.  Soil,  generally  fertile  in> 
the  valleys.  Cap.  Independence.  Pop.  (1897)  abt.  3,7.50. 

Io.  (Myth.)  According  to  one  of  the  most  popular  ver¬ 
sions,  she  was  a  daughter  of  Inachns,  king  of  Argos.  Thu- 
love  of  Zeus  for  this  maiden  roused,  as  in  other  myths,, 
the  jealousy  of  Hera,  who  transformed  Io  into  a  heifer,, 
and  placed  her  in  charge  of  Argus  Panoptes.  This- 
guardian  was  slain  by  Hermes,  who  was  thence  called 
Argeiphontes,  or  the  Slayer  of  Argus.  Hera  then  sent 
a  gadfly,  which  stung  the  heifer,  and  drove  her  in  mad¬ 
ness  over  the  earth.  Thus  began  those  wanderings  of 
Io  which  AEschylus  has  sketched  in  Iris  drama  of  Pro¬ 
metheus  Chained.  The  tale  of  Io  is  thus  connected  with, 
the  legend  of  Epaphus,  the  calf-god  (identified  by  He¬ 
rodotus  with  the  Egyptian  Apis),  and  also  witli  the  myth®, 
of  Heracles,  of  whom,  according  to  the  prophecy  of 
Prometheus,  she  was  to  be  an  ancestor. 

I'o,  n. ;  pi.  I'os.  [Lat.,  ho!  hurrah!]  An  exclamation* 
expressive  of  jubilation  or  triumph; — frequently  em¬ 
ployed  interjectionally  ;  as.  In,  Bacchus! 

I'odate,  n.  [Fr.  See  Iodine.]  ( Chem .)  A  salt  of  th» 
iodic  acid. 

Iod'ic  Acid,  n.  (Chem.)  A  compound  of  iodine  and 
oxygen,  containing  by  weight  127  parts  of  iodine  to  40 
of  oxygen.  By  boiling  5  parts  of  iodine  with  200  parts 
of  nitric  acid  of  a  specific  gravity  of  15,  until  the  iodine 
disappears,  carefully  distilling  to  dryness,  and  dissolving 
the  remainder  in  water,  on  causing  it  to  crystallize,  the 
iodic  acid  separates  in  colorless  6-sided  crystals. 

Iodic  Merciiry,?i.  (Min.)  A  rare  mineral  from 
Mexico,  of  a  reddish-brown  color,  and  supposed  to  con¬ 
sist  of  iodine  and  mercury.  (Called  also  Coccinite.) 

Iodic  Silver.  n.  (Min.)  See  Iodyrite. 

I  odine,  n.  [Gr.  iodes,  violet-colored.]  (Client.)  One 
of  an  important  group  of  four  elementary  substances, 
viz.,  iodine,  chlorine,  bromine,  and  fluorine,  closely  re¬ 
sembling  each  other  in  their  chemical  relations.  I.  is? 
obtained  from  a  sea-weed  commonly  known  as  kelp,  the 
ashes  of  sea-weeds.  It  is  found  in  some  mineral  springs 
and  in  sea-water,  whence  it  is  abstracted  by  the  sea¬ 
weeds.  It  crystallizes  in  scales  of  a  bluisli-black  color, 
melts  at  225°  F.,  and  boils  at  347°  F.,  yielding  a  vapor 
of  a  rich  violet  color.  The  sp.  gr.  of  7.  is  4-948,  and  of  its 
vapor  compared  with  air,  8-716.  It  is  slightly  soluble 
in  water,  but  dissolves  readily  in  ether,  alcohol,  and  ins 
the  aqueous  solutions  of  hydriodic  acid  and  of  iodide  of 
potassium.  With  starch,  free  I.  produces  a  beautiful! 
blue  color,  so  that  a  solution  of  starch  gives  the  best 
test  for  its  presence.  If  the  presence  of  a  soluble  iodide- 
is  suspected,  a  small  quantity  of  chlorine  water  added 
displaces  the  iodine  from  combination,  and  renders  it 
capable  of  acting  upon  the  starch.  It  is  said  that  iodine- 
may  thus  he  detected  when  dissolved  in  one  million 
parts  of  water.  I.  combines  witli  hydrogen  to  form  hy¬ 
driodic  acid  ( q .  v.),  and  witli  oxygen  to  form  iodic  acid, 
(q.  v.)  If  finely  powdered  I.  is  put  into  caustic  ammonia, 
it  is  in  part  dissolved  ;  the  remainder  is  left  as  a  dark 
powder,  the  iodide  of  nitrogen  which,  on  being  separated 
by  a  filter  and  dried  on  bibulous  paper,  forms  an  ex¬ 
ceedingly  explosive  compound,  a  slight  jar  or  the  touch 
of  a  feather  being  sufficient  to  explode  it.  I.  forms  com¬ 
pounds  with  many  of  the  metals,  some  of  which  are  re¬ 
markable  for  their  brilliant  colors,  and  others  are  of 
great  value  in  the  arts  and  in  medicine.  These  will  bo- 
described  under  the  heads  of  the  various  metals  which 
are  thus  combined.  I.  was  discovered  in  1811,  by  Cour- 
tois  of  Paris,  in  the  waste  liquors  left  from  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  carbonate  of  soda  from  the  ashes  of  sea-weeds. 
Its  preparations  have  come  into  extensive  use  in  med¬ 
icine  and  in  photography.  It  and  most  of  its  com¬ 
pounds  are  irritant  poisons.  In  cases  of  poisoning  by 
them,  vomiting  should  at  once  be  induced  and  assisted 
by  the  free  use  of  warm  liquids  containing  starchy  mat¬ 
ter,  as  starch,  flour,  or  arrow-root,  boiled  in  water.  The* 
starch  uniting  with  the  iodine  forms  a  comparatively 
inert  and  harmless  compound.  —  Symbol  I. 
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I'otlisni,  n.  (Med.)  A  peculiar  morbid  state  induced 
by  the  use  of  iodine. 

rodite,  n.  (Min.)  Same  as  I  on  y  rite. 

I  odize,  v.  a.  To  coat  with  iodiue. 

lud'oform.  n.  ( Chem .)  A  yellow  solid  substance 
obtained  by  adding  tlie  alcoholic  solution  of  potash  to 
the  tincture  of  iodine,  evaporating  to  dryness,  and 
treating  the  remainder  with  water.  It  is  soluble  in 
alcohol,  but  only  slightly  so  in  water.  Form.  CH.I3. 
I.  is  a  valuable  medicine,  being  employed  as  a  local 
anaesthetic  and  antiseptic,  its  lack  of  irritating  proper¬ 
ties  rendering  it  very  useful  for  this  purpose.  It  can¬ 
not  be  used  as  an  anaesthetic  by  inhalation,  on  account 
of  its  solid  form,  but  is  of  great  utility  as  a  local  appli¬ 
cation  to  relieve  pain,  as  in  painful  ulcers,  sores,  abraded 
surfaces,  Ac.  In  such  cases  it  both  promotes  healing 
and  acts  as  an  antiseptic. 

Xodohyd'ric,  n.  (Chem.)  Same  as  Hyoriodic  (q.  v.). 

X'odous  Acid.  «.  (Chem.)  Au  acid  composed  of 
iodine  and  a  smaller  proportion  of  oxygen  than  in 
iodic  acid. 

JTodure,  lodurel'.n.  (Chem.)  Same  as  Ioiiite  (q.v.). 

Xo'ka,  in  Iowa ,  a  post-village  of  Keokuk  co.  Fop.  158. 

Io'la,  in  Illinois ,  a  post-village  of  Clay  co. 

Xola,  in  Kansas,  a  city,  the  cap.  of  Allen  co.,  on  the 
Mo.  Pac.  and  A.,  T.  &  S.  Fe  It.  Kb.,  44  m.  W.  of  Fort 
Scott.  Is  the  trade  center  of  a  tine  farming  district; 
has  gas  wells,  mineral  waters,  and  various  manuf. 
Pop.  (1895)  1,565. 

Io'la,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-office  of  Columbia  co. 

Io'la,  in  Wisconsin,  a  post-township  of  Waupaca  co. 

I'ole,  (Myth.)  the  daughter  of  Eurytus,  king  of  (Echalia. 
Having  been  betrothed  by  her  father  to  Hercules,  and 
then  refused  her  hand,  the  hero,  incensed  at  the  father’s 
perfidy,  carried  her  off  by  violence.  It  was  in  the  hope 
of  curing  his  love  for  lolo  that  his  wife,  Dejanira,  sent 
Hercules  the  poisoned  shirt  by  the  boy  Lichas,  and 
which  inflicted  such  agony  that  lie  flung  himself  on  the 
burning  pyre.  Iole,  however,  consoled  herself  for  the 
loss  of  her  lover,  by  directly  afterwards  marrying  his 
son  Hyllus. 

I'olite,  n.  [Gr.  ion,  violet,  and  lithos,  stone.]  (Min.) 
A  glassy,  transparent,  or  translucent  mineral,  having  a 
blue  color  when  viewed  in  one  direction  and  a  yellowish 
color  when  seen  in  a  direction  at  right  angles  to  the 
first.  From  this  fact  it  is  by  some  called  Dichroite.  Sp. 
gr.  2'56-2‘67.  Comp.  Silica  49'4,  alumina  33  9,  mag¬ 
nesia  8’8,  protoxide  of  iron  7-9.  It  occurs  at  Haddam, 
Conn.,  Brimfield,  Mass.,  and  Richmond,  N.  H.  Iolite 
alters  readily  on  ordinary  exposure,  and  foliates  and 
changes  color.  It  is  then  called  hydrous  I.  It  is  some¬ 
times  used  for  ornament,  and  when  cut,  shows  different 
colors  in  different  directions. 

I'on,  n.  [Gr.,  from  eimi,  to  go.]  ( Electro-Chem .)  See 
Electrolysis. 

I'on,  a  son  of  Xuthus,  son  of  Erechtheus.  He  married 
Helice,  daughter  of  Selinus,  king  of  iEgiale.  He  suc¬ 
ceeded  to  his  father-in-law’s  throne,  and  built  a  city, 
which  he  called  Helice,  after  his  wife.  His  subjects 
were  named  after  him,  Ionians ,  and  their  country  that 
of  Ionia. 

lo'na,  Icolmkill,  I-columb-kill,  (e-o'na.)  The  isle  of 
Columba’s  cell  or  retreat,  one  of  the  W.  islands  of  Scot¬ 
land,  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  separated  from  the  western 
point  of  Mull  by  a  narrow  channel,  called  the  Sound  of 
Iona,  7  miles  from  Staffa.  Ext.  3  miles  long  by  l]/£  broad. 
Area,  2,000  acres.  1.  is  chiefly  interesting  to  the  anti¬ 
quarian,  for  the  ruins  of  its  ancient  religious  edifices. 
These  were  established  about  the  year  565,  by  St.  Co- 
lumba,  who  left  Ireland,  his  native  country,  with  the 
intention  of  preaching  Christianity  to  the  Piets.  The 
remains  of  these  edifices,  almost  all  constructed  of  fine 
.sienite,  together  with  crosses  and  sepulchral  monu¬ 
ments,  are  the  antiquities  now  extant.  In  the  church, 
Raid  to  have  been  built  by  Queen  Margaret  towards  the 
latter  end  of  the  11th  century,  are  the  tombs  of  48  Scot¬ 
tish  kings,  4  kings  of  Ireland,  8  Norwegian  monarchs, 
and  1  king  of  France.  The  rearing  of  black  cattle 
forms  the  principal  occupation  of  the  inhabitants. 

I'one,  in  California,  a  post-town  of  Amador  co.,  about 
40  in.  S.  E.  of  Sacramento,  on  the  Southern  Pacific  R.  R. 
Pop.  (1897)  about  900. 

Bone,  in  Nevada,  a  village  of  N.ve  co.,  on  Reese  river, 
about  140  m.  E.  by  S.  of  Carson  City. 

Xo'nia,  (Anc.  Ge«g.,)  the  most  flourishing  district  of 
Asia  Minor,  where  a  colony  from  Attica  settled  about 
1050  b.  c.  This  beautiful  country  extended  from  the 
Hermus  along  the  shore  of  the  iEgean  Sea  to  Miletus 
and  the  promontory  of  I’osideum.  This  tract  of  country 
was  bounded  on  the  north  by  -Folia,  south  by  Caria, 
east  by  Lydia  and  part  of  Caria,  and  on  the  west  by  the 
Icarian  and  .Egeau  seas,  and  lay  between  37°  and  40° 
north  latitude;  its  longitude  has  never  been  accurately 
defined.  This  country  is  said  to  have  been  peopled  by 
Greek  colonists  about  1045  b.  c.  After  founding  Colo¬ 
phon,  Ephesus,  Miletus,  and  other  important  cities,  the 
Ionians  obtained  possession  of  Smyrna  about  688  B.  c., 
and  the  country  soon  attained  a  high  degree  of  pros¬ 
perity.  At  the  commencement  of  the  reign  of  Croesus, 
560  B.  c.,  it  was  subject  to  the  Lydians,  and  it  was  con¬ 
quered  by  Cyrus  557  B.  c.  The  inhabitants  made  unsuc¬ 
cessful  efforts  to  regain  their  independence,  500  and  406 
B.  c.,  and  they  assisted  the  Greeks  against  the  Persians 
at  the  battle  of  Mycale,  479  b.c.  The  Persian  yoke  was 
at  length  shaken  off  by  the  victory  at  the  Eurymedon 
(q.  v.),  but  the  peace  of  Antalcidas  again  imposed  it 
upon  the  Ionians  387  b.  c.  On  the  overthrow  of  the 
Persian  empire  by  Alexander  III,  Ionia  became  subject, 
to  Macedonia,  and  it  afterwards  formed  part  of  the  Ro¬ 
man  empire,  133  B.  c 

Ionia,  (i-o'ne-a,)  in  Michigan,  a  S.W.  central  co. ;  area, 


about  580  sq.  m.  Rivers.  Grand,  Flat,  Maple,  and  Look¬ 
ing-glass  rivers,  and  Prairie  creek.  Surface,  undula¬ 
ting  ;  soil,  fertile.  Cap.  Ionia.  Pop.  (1894)  34,817. 

Io'llia,  in  Michigan,  a  city,  the  cap.  of  Ionia  co.,  on 
Grand  river, and  the  D.,  L.  &  N. and  I).,  Gr.  H.  A  M.  R.Rs., 
34  m.  E  of  Grand  Rapids.  Has  extensive  R.  R.  machine 
shops  and  other  industries.  Pop.  (1894)  5,021. 

Io'nian  Islands,  a  prov.  or  nomarenie  of  Greece, 
consisting  of  the  seven  islands,  Cephalonia,  Cerigo,  Corfu, 
Ithaca,  Paxo,  Santa  Maura,  and  Zante,  with  a  number 
of  islets,  extending  along  the  S.W.  coast  of  Greece; 
Lat.  between  35°  48'  and  39°  55'  N.,  Lon.  between  18° 
35'  and  23°  18'  E.  Corfu  is  the  most  northerly,  and  lies 
opposite  to  Albania;  Paxo,  Santa  Maura,  Ithaca,  Ceph¬ 
alonia,  and  Zante,  follow  each  other  in  succession  to  the 
southward,  lying  along  the  coasts  of  Albania  and  the 
ancient  Elis;  but  Cerigo  is  detached,  being  150  m.  to 
the  S.E.  of  Zante,  and  opposite  to  the  coast  of  the  an¬ 
cient  Laconia.  Area  of  the  whole,  1,097  sq.  in.  Prod. 
Corn,  grapes,  olives,  currants,  cotton,  honey,  wax.  &c. 
Manuf.  Salt,  olive-oil,  wine,  brandy.  The  1.  I.,  with 
their  dependencies,  were  erected  into  the  republic  of 
the  Seven  United  Islands,  March  21,  1800.  It  was  to 
pay  a  moderate  tribute  to  the  Porte,  and  its  indepen¬ 
dence  was  guaranteed  by  Turkey  and  Russia.  The  French 
captured  the  islands  in  1807,  and  Russia  ceded  them  to 
France  by  a  secret  article  of  the  treaty  of  Tilsit,  July  7, 
1807.  The  French  garrisons  surrendered  to  an  English 
force,  Oct.  3, 1809,  and  by  a  treaty  between  Great  Britain 
and  Russia,  signed  at  Paris  Nov.  5,  1815,  they  were 
formed  into  an  independent  State,  called  the  United 
States  of  the  Ionian  Islands,  or  the  Septinsular  Repub¬ 
lic,  under  the  protection  of  England.  With  the  consent 
of  Great  Britain,  they  were  re-united  to  the  kingdom  of 
Greece  in  1864.  Pop.,  mostly  of  Grecian  descent,  251,712. 

Ionian  Sea,  that  part  of  the  Mediterranean  com¬ 
municating  with  the  Gulf  of  Venice  by  the  Strait  of 
Otranto,  and  having  Greece  and  part  of  European  Tur¬ 
key  on  the  E. ;  Sicily  and  the  most  S.  part  of  Italy  on 
the  W.  Its  greatest  breadth  is  between  Cape  Matapan 
in  the  Morea,  and  Cape  Passaro  in  Sicily,  which  is  abt. 
400  m. 

Io'nian  Pliilos'ophy, the  earliest  of  the  philosophic 
systems  of  aucient  Greece  was  so  called  because  its  ad¬ 
vocates  were  principally  natives  of  Ionia.  The  princi¬ 
pal  members  of  this  school  are  Thales,  its  founder,  who 
is  also  styled  the  father  of  Greek  philosophy,  Anaxi¬ 
mander,  Anaximenes,  Diogenes  of  Apollonia,  Heracli¬ 
tus,  and  Anaxagoras.  Philosophy  in  Greece  first  con¬ 
cerned  itself  with  speculations  regarding  the  origin  of 
nature,  and  the  primary  materials  of  the  world.  Hales 
taught  that  water  was  the  original  element,  out  of 
which  all  things  proceeded.  According  to  Anaximenes, 
air  was  the  primary  material  out  of  which  all  things 
arose;  while  Heraclitus  attributed  the  existence  of  all 
things  to  fire.  The  two  last,  however,  are  not  to  be  re¬ 
garded  as  materialists,  for  they  regarded  these  elements 
as  spiritual  essences,  analogous  to  the  soul  of  man  To 
what  may  be  considered  as  another  branch  of  this  school, 
belong  Anaximander  and  Anaxagoras.  The  former  of 
these  regarded  the  world  as  made  up  of  numberless 
small  particles,  of  different  kinds  and  shapes,  to  the 
different  combinations  of  which  all  things  owed  their 
existence.  Out  of  primary  chaos,  certain  contraries,  as 
earth  and  heaven,  cold  and  heat,  were  first  evolved. 
The  whole  was  moved  and  directed  by  an  eternal  sub¬ 
stance,  which  he  called  the  infinite.  This  system  was 
also  adopted  by  Anaxagoras,  who  dwelt  still  more  upon 
the  moving  principle  by  which  the  elements  are  brought 
into  combinations  of  order  and  beauty,  and  who  may 
be  regarded  as  the  first  who  clearly  and  broadly  laid 
down  the  leadingdistinctions  between  mind  and  matter, 
the  former  being  the  moving  principle,  perfect  and  sim¬ 
ple,  the  latter  inert  matter.  The  Ionian  school  became 
extinct  before  the  more  highly  developed  system  of 
Socrates. 

Ion'ic,  Io'nian,  a.  [Gr.  Ionikos,  relating  to  Ionia.] 
(Geog.)  Pertaining,  or  having  reference  to,  Ionia,  or  to 
the  people  of  the  Ionian  Islands. 

Ionic,  n.  (Pros.)  An  Ionic  verso  or  metre. 

Ionic  IMalect.  See  Greek  Language. 

Ionic  Foot,  (Pros.)  A  foot  composed  of  four  syllables. 

Ionic  Ortler,  n.  (Arch.)  One  of  the  five  orders  of 
architecture,  of  which  the  distinguishing  feature  is  the 
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volute  of  its  capital.  In  the  Grecian  Ionic,  the  volutes 
appear  the  same  in  the  front  and  the  rear,  being  con¬ 


nected  in  the  flanks  with  a  kind  of  baluster-like  form; 
though  in  the  external  angles  of  the  inner  columns  a 
diagonal  volute  is  introduced.  The  Romans  made  their 
Ionic  capital  with  four  diagonal  volutes,  and  they  curved 
the  sides  of  their  abacus.  The  Greek  volute  continues 
the  fillet  of  the  spiral  along  the  face  of  the  abacus; 
whereas  in  the  Roman  order  its  origin  is  behind  the 
ovolo.  In  some  Grecian  examples,  the  neck  is  added 
below  the  echinus,  sculptured  with  flowers  and  leaves. 
The  height  of  the  column  is  about  nine  diameters,  and 
the  base  varies  greatly  in  different  examples.  When  a 
pedestal  is  used,  it  is  somewhat  higher,  and  more  orna¬ 
mented,  than  the  Doric  pedestal.  The  Greeks  usually 
made  the  entablature  of  this  order  very  simple ;  the 
architrave  has  two  fasciae,  the  frieze  is  plain,  and  the 
cornice  of  few  sub-divisions  ;  but  the  modern  Ionic  has 
seldom  less  than  three  fascia;  in  the  architrave ;  the 
frieze  is  often  cushioned,  and  the  cornice  is  deeper  and 
not  unfrequently  modillioned,  its  profile  being  much 
varied.  The  dentil  is  also  much  used  in  the  bed  mould¬ 
ings.  The  shaft  is  cut  into  twenty-four  flutes,  separated 
by  fillets.  Some  of  the  most  celebrated  examples  of  the 
order  are  the  temple  on  the  Ilyssus,  that  of  Athena 
Pallas  at  Athens,  of  Bacchus  at  Teios,  and  of  Fortuna 
Virilis  at  Rome. 

Ioni<riiiin,  n.  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants,  order  Violace.se. 
The  root  of  the  species  I.  ipecacuanha  was  supposed  by 
Linnaeus  to  be  the  true  ipecacuanha.  It  is  now  known 
as  the  woody  or  false  ipecacuanha  of  Brazil,  and  is  em¬ 
ployed  as  an  emetic  in  that  region.  It  contains  the 
principle  emetina.  Other  species,  as  I.  parviflorum,  1. 
tuber,  &c.,  have  similar  properties;  the  roots  of  the 
former  constitute  the  Cuchunchully  de  Cuenca,  which  is 
much  used  in  Venezuela  as  a  remedy  for  elephantiasis. 

Ios'co,  in  Michigan,  an  E.  co.,  bordering  on  Lake  Huron 
and  Saginaw  Bay ;  area,  about  563  sq.  ill.  Rivers.  Au 
Sable  river,  and  numerous  smaller  streams.  Cap.  Tawas 
City.  Its  former  name  was  Kanotin.  Pop.  (1894)  12,339. 

—A  post-township  of  Livingston  co.,  about  32  m.  E.  S.  E. 
of  Lansing. 

Ios'<*0,  in  Minnesota,  a  village  and  township  of  Waseca 
co.,  about  20  m.  E.  of  Mankato. 

Io'ta,  n.  The  name  of  the  smallest  Greek  letter,  corre¬ 
sponding  to  the  English  i ; — hence,  a  jot ;  a  tittle ;  a  very 
small  particle  or  quantity. 

I  O  U.  (i.  e.,  “  I  owe  you.”)  A  memorandum  given  in 
acknowledgment  of  a  debt,  or  as  security  for  borrowed 
money,  and  duly  signed  ; — used  in  England. 

I'owa.  a  N.  central  State  of  the  American  Union,  lying 
between  Lat.  40°  30'  and  43°  30'  N.  Lat.,  and  Lon.  90° 
and  97°  W.,  having  N.  Minnesota;  E.  the  States  of  Wis¬ 
consin  and  Illinois,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the 
Mississippi ;  S.  Missouri ;  and  W.  the  Missouri  and  Sioux 
rivers.  This  State  presents  the  form  of  a  parallelogram, 
with  an  extreme  length,  N.  to  S.,  of  about  300  m.,  by  a 
nearly  uniform  breadth  of  208,  and  includes  an  area  of 
55,045  sq.  m.,  or  35,228,800  acres,  of  which  an  unusually 
large  percentage  is  susceptible  of  cultivation. — Gen.  Desc. 
The  general  aspect  of  the  surface  of  this  State  is  that  of 
undulations,  which  in  no  part  rise  into  high  hills  or 
mountains,  although  a  tract  of  considerably  elevated 
table-land  occupies  the  major  portion  of  its  centre, 
dividing  the  streams  of  the  Mississippi  basin  from  those 
which  are  tributary  to  the  Missouri.  Boiling  prairies, 
intersected  by  timber-skirted  rivers,  form  a  characteris¬ 
tic  feature  of  the  scenery  of  this  State.  The  banks  of 
these  rivers  frequently  rise  into  calcareous  bluffs  from 
40  to  130  ft.  high.  The  aspect  of  the  S.  division  is  more 
gently  picturesque.  The  area  of  land  occupied  by  tree¬ 
less  prairies  is  estimated  at  about  three-fourths  of  the 
entire  surface, 
but  the  woodland 
is  so  well  distribu¬ 
ted  that  much  less 
inconvenience  has 
been  felt  from 
scarcity  of  timber 
than  in  other 
States  having 
large  prairie-sys¬ 
tems.  The  great¬ 
est  deficiency  of 
wood  is  found  N. 
of  the42d  parallel. 

In  the  river  bot¬ 
toms  further  S., 
broad  belts  of 
woodland  attain 
on  these  alluvions 
to  a  richly  de¬ 
veloped  growth  of  ash,  elm,  oak,  walnut,  poplar,  and 
white  maple.  The  oak  is  especially  predominant,  and 
here  exhibits  magnificent  dimensions.  The  forests  of 
1.,  however,  are  not  the  nucleus  of  an  extensive  lumber 
trade  ;  yet  timber  is  cultivated  with  conspicuous  success 
upon  the  broad  and  fertile  prairies. — Rivers.  Several 
large  and  important  rivers  intersect  the  prairie-system 
of  this  State,  principally  in  a  S.E.  direction.  The  chief 
of  these,  the  Des  Moines,  rising  in  Minnesota,  traverses 
the  entire  State,  and  after  a  course  of  abt.  450  m.,  enters 
the  Mississippi  near  the  angle  which  connects  I.  with 
Illinois  and  Missouri.  Of  the  other  streams  which  find 
embouchure  in  the  Mississippi, —  the  Iowa,  Wapsinicon, 
Makoqueta,  Turkey,  and  Upper  Iowa,  are  the  most 
noticeable.  The  Wapsinicon  and  Makoqueta  possess 
currents  of  much  force,  and  supply  a  very  abundant 
water-power.  The  W.  boundary  of  the  State  is  occu¬ 
pied  by  the  Missouri,  with  one  of  its  branches,  the  Great 
Sioux,  together  with  a  minor  tributary,  the  Little  Sioux. 
Min.  This  State  possesses  mineralogieal  resources  of  a 
peculiarly  rich  and  extensive  character.  The  great 
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Land  area, 

55,475  sq.  in. 
Water  area, 

550  sq.  m. 
Pop. ’95,  2,058,069 
Population,  1890. 
Male....  994,453 
Female.  917.443 
Native  1,587,827 
Foreign.324,069 
White.  1,901, 086 
African .  10,685 
Chinese . 64 


Japanese . 

1 

Indian  .... 

..  60 

COUNTIES. 

Adair . 

F 

6 

Adams _ 

E 

6 

Allamakee  . 

.L 

2 

Appanoose  . 

.1 

7 

Audubon... 

E 

5 

Benton _ 

J 

4 

Blackhawk  . 

J 

4 

Boone _ 

G 

5 

Bremer . 

.1 

3 

Buchanan .. 

Iv 

4 

Buena  Vista  D 

3 

Butler . 

I 

3 

Calhoun _ 

K 

4 

Carroll . 

K 

4 

Cass . . 

E 

6 

Cedar . . 

1, 

5 

Cerro  GordoH 

2 

Cherokee ... 

,C 

3 

Chickasaw. . 

J 

3 

Clarke _ 

G 

6 

Clay . . 

D 

2 

Clayton  _ 

T  i 

3 

(  linton . 

M 

5 

Crawford  .. 

D 

4 

Dallas _ 

F 

5 

Davis . 

.  J 

7 

Decatur  .... 

G 

7 

Delaware . . 

.  L 

4 

Des  Moines. 

.  L 

7 

Dickinson.. 

1) 

2 

Dubuque ... 

M 

4 

Emmet _ 

K 

2 

Fayette  .... 

iv 

3 

Floyd  . 

1 

2 

Franklin  ... 

H 

3 

Fremont  ... 

.  C 

7 

Greene . 

F 

4 

Grundy  .... 

I 

4 

Guthrie _ 

.K 

5 

Hamilton .. 

.G 

4 

Hancock  ... 

.  G 

2 

Hardin _ 

H 

4 

Harrison  ... 

.  C 

5 

Henry _ 

Iv 

6 

Howard _ 

.1 

2 

Humboldt . 

.  F 

3 

Ida _ 

C 

4 

Iowa . 

J 

5 

Jackson  .... 

M 

4 

Jasper  . 

H 

5 

Jefferson .. 

.iv 

6 

Johnson  ... 

.Iv 

5 

Jones _ 

1 

4 

Keokuk _ 

.1 

6 

Kossuth _ 

F 

2 

Lee . 

I 

7 

Linn . 

K 

4 

Louisa . 

1, 

6 

Lucas _ 

H 

6 

Lyon  . 

B 

2 

Madison _ 

.  F 

6 

Mahaska... 

T 

6 

Marion _ 

H 

6 

Marshall _ 

.H 

5 

Mills _ 

.  C 

6 

Mitchell  ... 

1 

2 

Monona  _ 

B 

4 

Monroe _ 

.  I 

7 

MontgomeryD 

6 

Muscatine.. 

_L 

6 

O’Brien _ 

C 

2 

Osceola .... 

C 

2 

Page . . 

1) 

7 

Palo  Alto .. 

.E 

2 

Plymouth  . . 

B 

3 

Pocahontas 

.E 

3 

Polk _ 

G 

5 

Pottawatta- 

mie . . 

C 

6 

Poweshiek 

..I 

5 

Ringgold... 

.F 

7 

Sac . . 

.T> 

4 

Scott . M  5 

Shelby . L>  5 

Sioux _ B  2 

Story . H  4 

Tama . I  4 

Taylor . _E  7 

Union _ F  7 

VanBuren__K  7 

Wapello . J  6 

Warren . G  6 

Washington  K  6 

Wayne . H  7 

Webster  __..F  4 
Winnebago.  G  2 
Winneshiek  K  2 
Woodbury..  C  4 

Worth . H  2 

Wright . G  3 

CHIEF  CITIES. 

Pop.  '95—  Thoua. 

56  Des  Moines 

H  5 

41  Dubuque  _M  4 
30  Davenport 

M  5 

27  Sioux  City  B  4 


lowa-cont'd. 

Pop.  '95— Thous. 

25  Burlington 

L  7 

22  Cedar  Rap¬ 
ids.  _K  5 
20  Council 

Bluffs.. _C  6 
17  Clinton...  N  5 
17  Ottumwa.. J  7 
16  Keokuk  ..  L  8 
12  Muscatine. L  6 
10  Marshall¬ 
town. ..I  4 
10  Ft.  Madison 

L  7 

9  Ft.  Dodge.. F  4 
9  Oskaloosa  ..I  6 
8  Waterloo. ..J  4 

8  Boone . G  4 

8  Iowa  City__K  5 

7  Creston _ F  6 

6  Lyons _ N  5 

6  Mason  City  II  2 
6  Centerville  .1  7 
5  Independence 
K  3 

5  Webster  City 
G  4 

5  Le  Mars _ B  3 

5  Atlantic.... E  6 
5  Cedar  Falls  .J  3 
4  Red  Oak  ...D  6 
4  Charles  City 

12 

4  Fairfield  ...Iv  6 
4  Mt.  Pleasant 

L  7 

4  Marion . K  4 

4  Perry . F  5 

4  Washington 

K  6 

3  Maquoketa  M  4 
3  Missouri 

Valley. .C  5 
3  Chariton. __H  7 
3  BellePlaine.J  5 
3  Grinnell ....1  5 

3  Newton . I  5 

3  Vinton _ J  4 

3  Decorah  _ . .  K  2 
3  Shenandoah 

D  7 

3  Cherokee  ,.C3 
3  Clarinda  ...D  7 
3  EagleGroveG  3 

3  Waverly _ .1  3 

3  Knoxville  .H  6 

3  Carroll . E  4 

3  Indianola  .  H  6 
3  Winterset._F  6 
3  Manchester  L  4 
3  Whatcheer.  J  6 

3  Pella _ 16 

3  Albia _ 16 

3  Spencer.... D  2 

3  Cresco . .  J  2 

3  Hampton  ..H  3 

3  Osage . 12 

2  Estherville.E  2 
2  Algona  ....  F  2 
2  Sheldon. ...C  2 

2  Mystic _ 1  7 

2  Harlan _ D5 

2  Jefferson  __F  5 
2  Denison. ...D  5 

2  Tipton _ L  5 

2  Iowa  Falls. H  3 

2  Tama _ I  5 

2  Osceola _ G  6 

2  Glenwood  .C  6 

2  Stuart . F  6 

2  Nevada  __..H  4 
2  Emmets- 

burg__.E  2 

2  Eldora _ 114 

2  Monticello .  I.  4 
2  Bedford.... E  7 
2  Lake  City._E  4 
2  Bloomfield.  J  7 
2  Villisca  ..._E7 
2  Marengo  ..  .  J  5 
2  Anamosa._.L  4 
2  Oelwein...  K  3 
2  StormLake  D  3 

2  Ames _ G  4 

2  Hamburg  __C  7 

2  Eldon . .J  7 

2  Waukon  ...K  2 

2  Toledo _ 14 

2  W.  Union. _K  3 
2  Sigourney.. J  6 

2  Corning _ E  7 

2  Rock  Rapids 
B  2 

2  Hawarden  .B  3 
2  Ida  Grove  .C  4 

2  Onawa . B  4 

2  Calmar _ K  2 

2  Leon _ G  7 

2  New  Hamp¬ 
ton..  J  2 

2  Colfax . II  5 

2  Sac  City.__.D  4 

2  Avoca _ D  6 

2  Audubon... E  5 

2  Lansing _ L  2 

2  Seymour... H  7 
2  Bellevue  _._N  4 
2  Clear  Lake.H  2 
1  W.  Liberty. L  5 
1  Orange  CityB2 

1  Ackley _ H  3 

1  Guttenberg  L  3 
1  Odebolt....D  4 

1  Mt.  Ayr _ F  7 

1  Clarion  ..._G  3 
1  De  Witt  ...M  5 
1  Sumner  ....J  3 
1  Grundy  Cen¬ 
ter*.  I  4 
1  Nashua . 13 


lowa—cont'd. 
Pop.  '95— Thous. 

1  Dyersville  .L  4 
1  Farmington 

K  7 

1  LaporteCityJ  4 
1  Forest  City  G  2 

I  Wapello _ L  6 

1  Sibley . C2 

1  Wilton  Jc.  M  5 
1  Keosauqua  Iv  7 
1  New  Sharon  I  6 

1  Britt . .  G  2 

1  Brooklyn  ..J  5 
1  Greenfield  _F  6 
1  Humboldt  .F  3 

1  Sanborn _ C2 

1  Montezuma  J  5 
1  Dunlap  _...D5 

ITraer . J4 

I  Manson _ E  3 

1  Cincinnati  .17 
1  McGregor  _.L  3 
1  Mt.  Vernon.L  5 
1  Reinbeclt... I  4 
1  Belmond  ...G  3 

1  Fayette _ K  3 

1  Greene . 13 

1  Lamoni _ G7 

1  Afton . F  6 

1  Manning  ..  D  5 
1  Guthrie 

Center.. E  5 
1  North  wood  H  2 

1  Cascade . L  4 

1  Moulton _ 17 

1  Garner  _ G  2 

1  Mapleton...C  4 
1  Woodbine.  C5 

1  Logan . C  5 

1  Malvern  ....C  7 
1  Nora 

Springs..  1 2 

1  Adel  . F  5 

1  Corydon  ...II  7 
1  Spirit  Lake  E  2 
1  Columbus 

Jc-.L  6 
1  Rockford  ...1 2 
1  Coon 

Rapids.. E  5 

1  Hedrick _ J  6 

1  Anita . E  6 

1  Grand  Jc...F  5 
1  Parkers¬ 
burg.. I  3 
1  Morning 

Sun..L  6 
1  Lake  Mills.  G  2 
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coal-field  of  Missouri  and  Iowa  covers  an  area  estimated  I 
at  25,000  sq.  m.,  in  tlie  central  and  S.  portions  of  the  j 
State,  bounded  by  a  semicircular  zone,  outside  of  which 
a  belt  of  the  upper  carboniferous  limestone  is  found  in 
variant  width,  while  on  the  S.E.  the  channel  of  the 
Mississippi  intersects  a  deposit  of  lower  carboniferous 
limestone.  The  coal  veins  in  this  State,  however,  have 
not  generally  the  thickness  of  strata  which  character¬ 
izes  the  Missourian  or  S.  division  of  the  same  coal-field. 
There  are  400  mines,  with  a  yield  of  over  6,000,000  tons 
anunally.  Lead  also  forms  a  promiuent  feature  of  the 
mining  industy  of  the  State,  the  great  Mississippian 
lead  region  penetrating  into  /.,  and  forming  the  basis 
of  plumbiferous  operations,  of  which  Dubuque  may  be 
considered  the  central  point.  The  returns  of  copperand 
zinc  are  also  very  considerable.  With  the  copper  ore, 
silver  is  found  in  frequent  association.  Iron  is  found 
in  abundance,  but  as  yet  the  output  is  small,  and  but 
little  progress  has  been  made  in  this  industry.  The 
State  is  rich  in  limestones,  of  which  inexhaustible 
deposits  exist,  much  of  it  suitable  for  lime  making  and 
building  purposes.  Sandstone  occurs  abundantly  in  the 
N.E.,  there  being  a  deposit  of  not  less  than  I,0U0  feet  in 
thickness.  Gypsum  is  plentiful,  and  is  quarried  like 
ordinary  limestone,  and  there  is  an  abundant  supply 
of  brick  and  potters’  clay  and  of  building-sand.  The 
only  outcrop  of  igneous  rocks  occurs  in  the  extreme 
N.W.  section  of  the  State,  where  is  found  the  Sioux 
granite  or  quartzite,  a  highly  valuable  building  stone. 
An  attractive  surface  feature  of  the  State  is  its  large 
number  of  small  but  beautiful  lakes,  which  occur  in 
unusual  abundance  in  the  central  portion  of  the  north¬ 
ern  section,  and  of  which  the  most  attractive  have 
become  favorite  places  of  resort  for  rest  and  recreation. 
The  largest  of  these  are  Spirit  Lake  and  the  Okoboji 
Lakes,  in  Dickinson  co.  W.  Okoboji  is  about  15  miles 
long,  and  is  notable  for  the  beauty  and  variety  of  its 
soenery.  Small  lakes  occur  in  Sac  and  Wright  counties 
which  are  bordered  by  w  alls  of  boulder,  from  which 
they  are  known  as  walled  lakes.  All  the  lakes  are  well 
stocked  with  fish  and  are  resorted  to  by  numbers  of 
water-fowl.  In  addition  to  what  has  been  said  regard¬ 
ing  the  woodland,  it  may  be  stated  that  an  extensive 
planting  of  trees  has  taken  place,  which  is  fast  changing 
the  aspect  of  the  country,  many  formerly  open  sections 


Fig.  1400. 

the  rocky  towers  (near  Dubuque,  Upper  Mississippi). 


of  the  State  now  being  well  wooded. — Soil  and,  Agric. 
The  valleys  of  Cedar,  Iowa  and  Des  Moines  rivers  may 
be  deemed  the  chief  agricultural  regions  of  the  State, 
being  remarkably  fecund  in  organic  elements  of  soil, 
with  a  desirable  intermixture  of  saline  particles  and 
earthy  silicates.  To  the  N.  of  these  tracts,  the  land, 
though  cereally  valuable,  is  still  well  adapted  for  the 
inferior  kinds  of  husbandry.  The  soil  of  I.  is,  generally 
speaking,  of  various  descriptions,  but,  on  the  whole, 
tolerably  good,  consisting  in  the  river-bottoms,  of  a 
deep,  black  mould,  mixed  in  the  prairies  with  sandy 
loam,  red  clay,  and  gravel.  It  is  well  suited  to  the 
growth  of  wheat,  Indian  corn,  and  the  chief  descrip¬ 
tions  of  grain,  and  especially  adapted  to  the  production 
of  fruits,  and  esculent  roots  and  vegetables,  in  almost 
infinite  abundance  and  variety.  The  area  of  land  not 
applicable  to  plough-culture  is,  nevertheless,  admir¬ 
ably  fitted  for  grazing  and  stock  raising,  and  the  extent 
to  which  this  branch  of  farming  has  been  pursued  indi¬ 
cates  the  most  desirable  capabilities  of  development. 
The  agricultural  operations  of  1.  are  remarkably  exempt 
from  the  drawbacks  of  rust  and  insects. — Productions. 
The  native  flora  of  I.  includes  some  half-dozen  species 
of  oak,  with  hickory,  elm,  walnut,  cottonwood,  maple, 
linden  and  various  other  useful  trees,  while  the  native 
fruits  embrace  plums,  grapes,  cherries,  apples  and  the 
principal  berries.  The  growth  of  agricultural  enter¬ 
prise  in  this  State  has  been  remarkably  rapid,  surpassing 
in  the  leading  grain  crops  any  other  State  in  the  Union, 
while  the  landscape  of  the  Iowan  farming  country  has 
been  very  greatly  improved  by  the  introduction  of 
hedges  in  place  of  the  unsightly  snake-fences  of  some 
of  the  neighboring  States.  In  corn  and  oats  I.  leads 
the  Union.  The  corn  crop,  as  early  as  1870,  reached 
€8,935,065  bushels,  which  in  1880  was  increased  to  the 
immense  total  of  276,093,295  bushels.  This  great  yield 
has  not  since  been  much  surpassed,  the  1895  crop  being 
298,502,650  bushels.  This  surpassed  Missouri,  the  next 
State  in  corn  product,  by  60,000,000  bushels.  The  oat 
crop  in  1895  was  182,967,338,  surpassing  the  next  State, 
Minnesota,  by  more  than  100,000,000  bushels.  Less 
attention  is  paid  to  wheat,  the  crop  in  1895  teing  13,- 
€64,778  bushels.  Iowa  in  1890,  by  the  census  returns, 
had  201,903  farms,  containing  25,428,899  acres  of 


improved  ground,  valued  at  $857,581,022,  and  yielding 
crops  of  the  value  of  $159,347,844,  an  agricultural  pro¬ 
duct  only  surpassed  in  value  by  those  of  Illinois  and 
New  York. — Climate.  Except  in  some  of  the  lowest 
located  bottoms,  the  State  is  salubrious  in  climate,  the 
winter  cold,  though  frequently  severe,  being  not  injuri¬ 
ously  so,  while  the  summer  heat  is  rarely  oppressive. 
While  the  fructifying  warmth  of  more  southern  States 
is  not  reached,  yet  in  the  sweetness  of  her  grasses,  the 
products  of  her  dairy  and  the  quality  of  her  butter,  I. 
stands  in  the  foremost  rank,  the  character  of  soil  and 
climate  alike  conducing  to  this  result. — Industrial  pro¬ 
ducts.  While  the  interests  of  I.  are  mainly  agricultural, 
her  mining  industries  are  important,  the  coal  mines 
yielding  in  1890  more  than  6,000,000  tons,  while  the 
yield  of  lime  and  gypsum  was  also  important.  Among 
the  leading  articles  of  manufacture  are  flouring  and 
grist-mill  products,  packed  meats  and  canned  goods, 
carriages  and  wagons,  agricultural  implements,  bricks 
aud  tiles,  saddlery,  woollen  goods,  &c. — Finance.  I. 
has  no  public  debt,  the  last  of  the  funded  debt  being 
extinguished  in  1892.  The  assessed  valuation  of  tax¬ 
able  property  is  in  the  vicinity  of  $600,000,000.  About 
$17,000,000  annually  is  raised  by  taxation.  The  first 
railroad  was  built  in  1855,  68  miles  being  opened.  The 
length  of  railroad  at  preseut  is  about  9,000  miles. — 
Counties  and  Towns.  I.  is  divided  into  99  counties,  viz. : 


Adair, 

Davis, 

Jefferson, 

Pocahontas, 

Adams, 

Decatur, 

Johnson, 

Polk, 

Allamakee, 

Delaware, 

Jones, 

Pottawattomie, 

Appanoose, 

Des  Moines, 

Keokuk, 

Poweshiek, 

Audubon, 

Dickinson, 

Kossuth, 

Ringgold, 

Benton, 

Dubuque, 

Lee, 

Sac, 

Black  Hawk, 

Emmett, 

Fayette, 

Linn, 

Scott, 

Boone, 

Louisa, 

Shelby, 

Bremer, 

Floyd, 

Lucas, 

Sioux, 

Buchanan, 

Franklin, 

Lyon, 

Story, 

Buena  Vista, 

Fremont, 

Madison, 

Tama, 

Butler, 

Greene, 

Mahaska, 

Taylor, 

Calhoun, 

Grundy, 

Marion, 

Union, 

Carroll, 

Guthrie, 

Marshall, 

Van  Buren, 

Cass, 

Hamilton, 

Mills, 

Wapello, 

Cedar, 

Hancock, 

Mitchell, 

Warren, 

Washington, 

Cerro  Gordo, 

Hardin, 

Monona, 

Cherokee, 

Harrison, 

Monroe, 

Wayne, 

Chickasaw, 

Henry, 

Montgomery, 

Webster, 

Clarke, 

Howard, 

Muscatine, 

Winnebago, 

Clay, 

Humboldt, 

O’Brien, 

Winneshiek, 

Clayton, 

Ida, 

Osceola, 

Woodbury, 

Clinton, 

Iowa, 

Page, 

Worth, 

Crawford, 

Dallas, 

Jackson,  * 
Jasper, 

Palo  Alto, 
Plymouth, 

Wright. 

The  principal  cities  are  Des  Moines  (the  cap.),  Daven¬ 
port,  Iowa  City,  Cedar  Rapids,  Clinton,  Council  Bluffs, 
Fort  Madison,  Keokuk,  Muscatine,  Dubuque,  Burling¬ 
ton,  Ottumwa,  Oskaloosa,  Marshalltown,  Fort  Dodge, 
Sioux  City,  Mason  City,  Waterloo,  Webster  City  and 
Cedar  Falls. — Govt.,  <tc.  The  executive  and  legislative 
administration  of  the  State  is  vested  in  a  governor, 
chosen  eveiy  4,  a  senate — numbering  50  members— 
elected  every  4,  and  a  house  of  representatives — num¬ 
bering  100 — every  2  years,  by  the  suffrages  of  the  male 
inhabitants  of  21  years  of  age.  The  members  of  both 
houses  receive  pay  for  their  attendance.  The  entire 
judiciary  of  the  State  are  elected  by  the  people.  The 
Constitution  of  the  State  prohibits  the  creation  of  any 
corporation  with  banking  privileges.  In  1882,  a  pro¬ 
hibitory  amendment  to  the  State  Constitution  was  rati¬ 
fied  by  popular  vote,  and  by  a  majority  of  40,000.  This 
provides  against  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  spirituous 
liquors  within  the  State. — Public  Instruction,  <tc.  A 
Board  of  Education  is  established,  who  are  required  to 
provide  for  the  education  of  all  the  youth  of  the  State 
through  a  system  of  public  schools,  to  be  kept  in  each 
district  three  months  in  the  year.  They  are  under  the 
control  of  the  Legislature.  The  school  funds  are  de¬ 
fined,  to  which  may  be  added  “  such  other  means  as  the 
General  Assembly  may  provide;”  and  a  State  University 
is  established.  Besides  the  latter  are  some  90  colleges 
and  high-schools  of  superior  character,  instructing 
many  thousands  of  students.  Among  other  institutions 
belonging  to  this  State  may  be  mentioned  the  Asylum 
of  the  Blind,  located  at  Vinton,  Benton  co. ;  the  Insti¬ 
tution  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  (at  Iowa  City) ;  the  Iowa 
Hospital  for  the  Insane  (established  at  Mount  Pleasant, 
Henry  co.,  with  an  auxiliary  branch  at  Independence, 
Buchanan  co.) ;  the  State  Agricultural  College  and 
Model  Farm,  situated  in  Story  co. ;  the  Iowa  Soldiers’ 
Orphans’  Home ;  the  Iowa  Reform  School,  and  State 
Penitentiary,  Ac. — The  religious  character  of  the  State 
is  amply  represented  by  churches,  &c.,  pertaining  to 
almost  every  known  Christian  persuasion.  The  spirit 
of  intelligent  progress  prevalent  in  this  State  has  its 
importance  sufficiently  exemplified  by  the  fact  that,  in 
1869,  there  were  215  newspapers,  which  had  increased 
in  1897  to  1,139,  including  100  monthly,  semi-monthly 
and  quarterly  publications.  In  the  field  of  journalism 
the  German,  Bohemian  and  Norwegian  languages  find 
representation.  This  is  demanded  by  the  large  immigra¬ 
tion  from  the  Scandinavian  and  Teutonic  countries  of 
Europe,  which  has  added  a  highly  valuable  element  to 
the  population  of  Iowa. — History.  The  territory  of  I. 
was  first  visited  by  French  explorers,  was  ceded  by 
France  to  Spain  in  1763,  again  ceded  to  France  in  1801, 
and  acquired  by  the  U.  S.  as  part  of  the  Louisiana 
purchase  in  1803.  The  Indian  claims  were  obtained  by 
several  treaties  from  1832  to  1843,  and  of  the  former 
tribes  only  a  small  remnant  of  the  Sacs  and  Foxes  now 
remain.  Whites  first  settled  at  Dubuque,  for  lead¬ 
mining  purposes.  Others  came  for  agricultural  pur¬ 
poses,  and  I.  was  separated  as  a  Territory  in  1838 
and  admitted  as  a  State  in  1846.  An  important  Indian 
outbreak  took  place  in  1857,  which  destroyed  the  Spirit 
Lake  settlements  and  checked  the  development  of  that 


part  of  the  State.  The  State  capital  at  first  was  Iowa 
City,  but  was  removed  to  Des  Moines  in  1857,  where  a 
beautiful  capitol  building  lias  been  erected.  Pop.  (1880) 

l, 614,666;  (1890)  1,911,896;  (1895)  2,058,069. 

Iowa,  in  Illinois,  a  village  of  Perry  co. 

Iowa,  in  Iowa,  a  S.E.  central  co. ;  area,  about  576  sq.  m. 
Rivers.  Iowa,  and  the  N.  Fork  of  English  River,  and 
Oldman’s,  Beaver,  and  Richmond  creeks.  Surface,  gen¬ 
erally  level ;  soil,  fertile.  Cop.  Marengo.  Pop.  (1895) 
18,964. 

— A  township  of  Washington  co. 

Iow  a,  in  Wisconsin,  a  S.W.  co. ;  area,  about  740  sq.  m. 
Rivers.  Wisconsin  river  and  several  smaller  streams. 
Surface,  hilly ;  soil,  fertile.  Min.  Lead  in  abundance, 
with  copper  and  zinc.  Countu-seal,  Dodgeville.  Pop. 
(1895  )  23,447. 

Iowa  Centre,  in  Iowa,  a  post-village  of  Story  co., 
about  7  m.  S.S.E.  of  Nevada. 

Iowa  City,  in  Iowa,  a  thriving  city,  cap.  of  Johnson 
co.,  on  the  Iowa  river, 54  m.  W.  by  N.  from  Davenport; 
on  the  C.,  R.  I.  &  P.  and  B.,  C.  R.  &  N.  R.Rs.  Here  is 
the  State  University  and  other  important  educational 
institutions;  extensive  and  varied  manuf.  and  a  good 
local  trade.  Pop.  (1895)  7,526. 

Iowa  Falls,  in  Iowa,  a  prosperous  town  of  Hardin  co., 
on  Iowa  river  and  several  railroad  lines,  60  m.  E.  of 
Fort  Dodge;  a  trade  and  shipping  center  for  fine  farm¬ 
ing  region.  Pop.  (1895)  2,234. 

Iow  a  Point,  in  Kansas,  a  post-village  and  township 
of  Doniphan  co.,  on  the  Missouri  river,  about  120  m. 
above  Leavenworth. 

Iowa  River,  in  Iowa,  rises  in  Hancock  co.,  in  the  N. 
part  of  the  State,  and  flowing  a  general  S.E.  course 
enters  the  Mississippi  river  from  Louisa  co.  Length 
about  300  m. 

Iowaville,  in  Kansas,  a  post-office  of  Sedgwick  co. 

Ipava  (e-pa'va),  asmall  lake  of  Venezuela,  forming,  as 
it  is  said,  the  main  source  of  the  Orinoco. 

Ipava,  in  Illinois,  a  post-village  of  Fulton  co.,  about  50 

m.  W.S.W.  of  Peoria.  Pop.  (1897)  720. 

Ipecacuanha  (i'pe-kdk-u-dn'na),  Ipecac.  [ThePeru- 

vian  name  of  this  root.]  (Med.)  An  important  article 
of  the  Materia  Medico,  which  is  the  root  of  the  Cephaelis 
ipecacuanha.  See  Cephaelis. 

Iptlicrates  (i'fik-ra-tes),  a  famous  general  of  Athens, 
defeated  the  Lacedaemonians  392  B.c.,  and  relieved 
Sparta  when  invaded  by  Epaminondas  368 ;  died  some 
time  after  335  b.c. 

I pli igcn iil  (if-ije'ni-a).  [ Homeric  Myth.]  A  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Agamemnon  aud  Clytenmestra.  When  the 
Greeks,  going  to  the  Trojan  war,  were  detained  by  con¬ 
trary  winds  at  Aulis,  they  were  informed  by  Calchas, 
the  soothsayer,  that,  to  appease  the  gods,  they  must 
sacrifice  Iphigenia  to  Diana,  because  her  father  had 
killed  the  favorite  stag  of  that  goddess.  Agamemnon 
heard  this  with  the  greatest  horror  and  indignation, 
and  rather  than  shed  the  blood  of  his  daughter,  he,  as 
chief  of  the  Grecian  forces,  commanded  one  of  his 
heralds  to  order  the  army  to  disperse.  After  much 
solicitation  from  the  other  chiefs,  Agamemnon  con¬ 
sented,  however,  to  immolate  his  daughter  for  the  com¬ 
mon  good  of  Greece ;  but  as  soon  as  Calchas  had  taken 
the  knife  and  was  about  to  strike  the  fatal  blow,  Iphi- 
geuia  suddenly  disappeared,  and  a  goat  of  uncommon 
size  was  found  in  her  place.  This  supernatural  change 
animated  the  Greeks,  the  wind  suddenly  became  favor¬ 
able,  and  the  combined  fleets  set  sail  from  Aulis.  Iphi- 
genia’s  innocence  had  excited  the  compassion  of  the 
goddess  Diana,  who  carried  her  to  Taurica,  where  she 
intrusted  her  with  the  care  of  her  temple,  whence  she 
subsequently  fled  with  her  brother  Orestes  and  his 
friend  Pylades. 

I'pliitii*.  king  of  Elis,  celebrated  as  the  founder  of 
the  Olympic  games,  8th  century  B.c. 

Iponioea  ( ip-o-me'a ),  n.  [Gr.  ips,  a  worm  which  in¬ 
fests  the  vine;  omoios,  like,  from  its  habit  of  twining 
around  other  plants,  like  the  creepiug  of  a  worm.] 
( Bot .)  A  genus  of  plants,  order  Convolvulacesc.  The 
roots  of  the  species  I.  orizabensis  are  sometimes  found 
intermixed  with  those  Exogonium  purga,  the  true  jalap 
of  pharmacopoeias.  This  spurious  jalap  is  known  in 
Mexico  as  male  jalap,  and  its  commercial  name  is  woody 
jalap.  It  has  similar  properties  to  those  of  the  well- 
known  drug,  but  is  less  powerful.  The  roots  of  I.  Tur- 
pettium,  or  Tuiyetti,  were  formerly  much  used  as  a 
purgative.  The  large  roots  of  1.  macrorhiza,  a  species 
common  in  Georgia  and  South  Carolina,  contain  much 
farinaceous  matter,  and  are  used  as  food  like  a  sweet 
potato. 

Ip'sambool,  Abusambul,  Abousambul,  or  Aboo  Sam- 
bool,  a  town  in  Nubia,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Nile,  50 
m.  from  Derr;  Lat.  22°  22'  N.,  Lon.  31°  40'  E.  The 
place  is  remarkable  for  the  remains  of  two  rock-hewn 
temples  excavated  in  the  solid  mass  of  the  sandstone 
mountain — magnificent  specimens  of  Egyptian  archi¬ 
tecture. 

Ip'se  dix'it.  [Lat.,  he  himself  said  it.]  A  phrase 
frequently  used  substantively  to  express  a  mere  saying 
or  assertion  without  proof;  as,  “you  have  only  his  ipse 
dixit  for  the  fact  of  the  occurrence.” 

Ipsus  ( Anc .  Geog.)  A  village  of  Asia  Minor,  in  the 
kingdom  of  Phrygia,  on  a  river  of  same  name,  famous 
for  a  great  battle  fought  here  between  Antigonus  and 
his  son  Demetrius  against  Seleucus,  Ptolemy,  Lysima- 
clius,  and  Cassander  b.c.  301 ;  which  battle  ended  in  the 
death  of  Antigonus  on  the  field,  the  flight  of  his  son, 
and  the  division  of  his  empire  among  the  conquerors. 

Ipswich  (ip'sij),  the  cap.  of  the  co.  of  Suffolk,  England, 
on  the  river  Orwell,  65  m.  from  London.  Manuf.  To¬ 
bacco,  snuff,  and  agricultural  implements.  It  has  also 

I  iron-foundries  and  ship  yards.  Pop.  (1897)  69,150. 
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Ips'wicli,  in  Massachusetts,  a  post-town  and  port  of 
entry  of  Essex  co.,  on  the  Ipswich  River,  abt  4  in.  from 
the  sea,  and  abt.  25  in.  N.N.E.  of  Boston. 

Ipswich  l.iitlits,  in  Massachusetts,  two  lighthouses 
on  the  coast  of  Essex  co.,  on  Ipswich  Beach  ;  Lat.  42° 
41'  6"  N.,  Lon.  70°  46'  30"  W.  Oneof  them,  the  Weston 
Light,  revolves;  the  other  is  fixed. 

Ipswich  River,  in  Massachusetts,  enters  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  in  Ipswich  co.  Its  embouchure  is  called  Ipswich 
Bay. 

Ipuca,  ( e-poo'ca ,)  a  village  of  Brazil,  abt.  70  m.  E.N.E. 
of  Rio  Janeiro ;  pop.  3,600. 

I j)  11-44  ra ■■<!<>.  ( e-poo-gron'da ,)  a  town  of  Brazil,  prov 
of  Ceara,  abt.  260  m.  S.W.  of  Tortaleza. 

Iqtlique,  (e-lcee'ka,)  a  seaport-town  of  Peru,  dep.  of 
Arequipa,  abt.  40  m.  W.  of  Tarapacca.  Suffered  terribly 
by  an  earthquake  in  1868,  and  again  in  1877. 

— Also,  a  guano  island  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  opposite 
the  above  town;  Lat.  20°  12'  30"  S.,  Lon. 70°  14'  45"  W. 

I'ra,  in  Michigan,  a  twp.  of  St.  Clair  co.,  on  Lake  St. 
Clair. 

Ira,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  and  twp.  of  Cayuga  co  , 
about  24  m.  N.  of  Auburn. 

Ira,  in  Vermont,  a  post-township  of  Rutland  coun¬ 
ty. 

Iraja,  ( ee-ra'zha ,)  a  vill.  of  Brazil,  prov.  of  Rio  Janeiro. 

Irak  -ajemi,  (e'rak-afeh-mee'.)  The  most  important 
prov.  of  Persia,  including  the  greatest  part  of  the  an¬ 
cient  kingdom  of  Media.  It  is  bounded  S.  by  Ears  and 
Khuzistan,  E.  by  Khorassan  and  the  Great  Salt  Desert, 
W.  by  Kurdistan,  N.  by  Azerbijan,  Ghilan,  and  Mazan- 
deran;  Lat.  from  31°  35'  to  the  Elburz  range,  in  36°  N., 
Lon.  between  48°  20'  and  53°  20'  E.  It  is  intersected  in 
many  places  by  ranges  of  bleak  and  barren  mountains. 
This  wild  sterility  is,  however,  compensated  for  by  the 
richness  and  beauty  of  many  of  the  valleys,  where  rice, 
wheat,  barley,  and  other  grains  and  fruits  are  produced 
in  great  abundance.  The  chief  cities  are  Teheran,  the 
metropolis  of  the  kingdom,  and  Ispahan,  two  of  the 
most  populous  cities  in  Persia.  Pop.  unascertained. 

I  rule  -  A  r:i  hi,  ( e.'rak-a'ra-bi '.)  A  district  in  Asiatic  Tur¬ 
key,  in  the  pachalic  of  Bagdad.  It  lies  between  the 
rivers  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  and  includes  the  ruins  of 
Babylon. 

I'ran,  the  original  name  of  Persia. 

Ira'nian,  a.  (Geog.)  Belonging  or  relating  to  Iran, 
now  Persia,  q.  v. 

I'rasburg-,  in  Vermont,  a  post-village  and  township 
of  Orleans  co.,  on  Black  river,  about  40  m.  N.  N.  W.  of 
Montpelier.  Pop.  (1897)  1,021. 

Irasolbil'ity,  n.  [L.  Lat.  irascibilitas.]  Quality  of  be¬ 
ing  irascible,  or  easily  inflamed  by  anger;  irritability 
of  temper. 

Iras'cible,  a.  [Fr. ;  L.  Lat.  irascibilis,  from  irasco.  to 
be  angry,  to  be  in  a  rage,  from  ira,  anger,  wrath.  See 
Ire.]  Very  susceptible  of  anger;  easily  provoked  or  in¬ 
flamed  with  resentment ;  irritable. 

Iras'cibleness,  n.  Irascibility;  the  quality  of  being 
irascible. 

Iras  cibly,  adv.  In  an  irascible  manner. 

Irasu,  ( e-ra-soo ',)  a  volcano  of  Central  America,  state 
of  Costa  Rica,  near  the  city  of  Cartago.  Height,  11,478  ft. 

Irate',  a.  [Lat.  ira tus.]  Angry;  enraged;  incensed. 

Ir'bit,  or  Ir'bitskaia,  a  town  of  Russia,  and  cap.  of 
a  district  of  the  same  name,  situated  on  the  rivers  Irbit 
and  Nitza,  in  the  frontiers  of  Siberia,  about  270  m.  from 
Perm ;  Lat.  57°  35'  N.,  Lon.  62°  50'  E.  It  is  a  depot 
for  Siberian  furs  and  other  Asiatic  merchandise  passing 
into  Europe. 

Ire,  n.  [Fr.;  Lat.  ira;  akin  to  Ileb.  chara,  to  burn,  t> 
be  kindled,  to  be  angry,  wroth.]  Anger;  wrath;  rage; 
keen  resentment. 

Iredell.  ( ir'dell ,)  in  N.  Carolina,  a  W.  central  co. ;  area. 
about  600  sq.m.  Rivers.  Great  Catawba  and  Yadkin 
rivers.  Surface,  hilly  ;  soil,  fertile.  Min.  Gold  in  con¬ 
siderable  quantities  has  been  found  near  the  S.  border 
of  the  co.  Cap.  Statesville. 

Ire'flil,  a.  Full  of  ire;  angry;  wroth;  furious  with 
anger. 

Ire'fitlly,  adv.  In  an  angry  manner. 

Ire'liiud.  a  large  and  important  island  of  Europe,  in 
the  N.  Atlantic  Ocean.  It  lies  to  the  W.  of  Great  Britain, 
being  separated  from  the  latter  by  St.  George’s  Chan¬ 
nel  on  the  S.,  the  Irish  Sea  in  the  middle,  and  the  North 
Channel  on  the  N.E. ;  the  distance  from  St.  David’s  Head,: 
in  S.  Wales,  across  St.  George’s  Channel  to  Carnsore 
Point,  in  I.,  is  about  47  m.;  the  distance  from  Holyhead 
in  N.  Wales,  across  the  S.  waters  of  the  Irish  Sea  to 
Dublin,  about  55  m.;  and  the  distance  from  the  Mull  of 
Cantyre,  across  the  N.  Channel  to  the  opposite  Irish 
coast,  about  13*4  m-  And  besides  its  proximity  to  Eng¬ 
land,  /.,  has  been  long  politically  connected  with  that 
division  of  the  British  empire;  and  since  1800,  when  its 
national  legislature  was  merged  in  the  imperial  parlia¬ 
ment,  it  has  formed  a  component  part  of  the  United 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  This  island 
was  called  by  Aristotle  and  Strabo  lerne,  by  Caesar, 
Pliny,  and  Tacitus,  Hibernia,  and  by  Mela  and  others 
Juverna  ;  these  names  being  obviously  derived  from 
its  Celtic  or  aboriginal  designation  of  Ir,  Eri,  Erin,  or 
Erinnys,  whence  also  the  modern  nomenclature  has 
been  deduced.  Gen.  Desc.  1.  is  situated  between  tin- 
parallels  of  51°  25'  and  55°  23'  N.  Lat.,  and  of  6°  and  11° 
W.  Lon.  It  is  of  a  rhomboidal  figure  ;  and  though  more 
compact  than  Great  Britain,  is  deeply  indented,  particu¬ 
larly  on  its  S.W.  and  N.  coasts,  with  bays  and  arms  of 
the  sea.  The  greatest  length  of  the  island,  between, 
Mizen  Head,  co.  Cork,  and  Fair  Head  in  Antrim,  or  from 
S.  to  N.E.,  is  abt.  301  m. ;  and  its  maximum  breadth,  from 
the  IV.  coast  of  Mayo  to  the  E.  shores  of  co.  Down,  abt. 
J82  m. ;  but  in  other  places  the  breadth  is  much  less, 


and  there  is  no  part  of  Ireland  above  from  50  to  55  m. 
from  the  sea.  Area,  31,874  sq  m.,  of  which  985  sq.  m. 
are  water.  Coastline,  Islands.  Sic.  The  Irish  coast,  par¬ 
ticularly  on  the  N.W.,  W.,  and  S.W'.,  is  deeply  indented 
with  numerous  bays,  gulfs,  and  arms  of  the  ocean  (or 
loughs),  forming  some  noble  havens.  I.  has  14  harbors 
accessible  to  the  largest  ships,  17  for  frigates,  and  from 
30  to  40  for  coasting-vessels,  independent  of  at  least  24 
good  summer  roadsteads.  Of  these  the  most  remarkable 
are  Loughs  Foyle  and  Swilly  on  the  N.  coast:  Loughs 
Strangford  and  Belfast,  the  bays  of  Dundrum,  Dundalk, 
and  Dublin,  and  Wexford  Haven  on  the  E.  coast;  the 
S.  seaboard  comprises  the  Cove  or  harbor  of  Cork,  one 
of  the  finest  iu  Europe  (Fig.  705),  the  harbors  of  Water¬ 
ford,  Dungarvan,  and  Youghal,  and  the  bays  of  Coiirt- 
maesherry,  Glandore,  and  Clonakilty.  The  principal  in¬ 
lets  of  the  sea  on  the  W.  coast  are  Donegal,  Sligo,  Killala, 
Clew,  Galway,  Tralee,  Brandon,  Dingle,  Ban  try,  and  Dun- 
manus  bays,  and  the  aestuaries  of  the  Shannon  and  Ken- 
mare  rivers.  The  chief  Irish  headlands  are,  Dunmore 
Head  (which,  exclusive  of  a  few  insignificant  islands, 
is  the  most  W.  point  of  Europe,)  and  Achill  Head  on 
the  W.  coast ;  Cape  Clear  on  the  S.;  Carnsore  Point  on 
the  S.E. ;  and  Fair  and  Maliu  Heads  on  the  N.  A  great 
number  of  small  islands  and  rocky  islets  belong  to  /., 
chiefly  fringing  its  W.  coast.  They  are,  however,  of  but 
little  importance;  the  largest  are  Achill,  Clare,  the  N. 
and  S.  Arraus,  Yalentia,  and  Retlilin  (the  Bicina  of 
Ptolemy,)  on  the  N.E.  seaboard.  —  Surface,  <kc.  As  con¬ 
trasted  with  Scotland,  or  even  the  greater  part  of  Eng¬ 
land,  1.  may  be  said  to  be  a  flat  country.  Still  the  sur¬ 
face  is  iu  parts  much  diversified;  and  even  where  it  is 
quite  flat,  the  prospect  is  generally  bounded  by  hills  or 
mountains  in  the  distance.  With  the  exception  of  the 
Devil’s-bit  and  Sliev-Bloom  Mountains,  which  run  N.E. 
and  S.W.  for  about  30  m.,  intersecting  Tipperary,  and  di¬ 
viding  King’s  and  Queen’s  counties,  most  of  the  other 
Irish  mountains  are  parcelled  out  into  groups,  or  form 
short  chains  only.  The  principal  group  is  situate  in  the 
S.Wr.  corner  of  Munster,  in  the  cos,  Kerry  and  Cork, 
adjoining  the  celebrated  lakes  of  Ki Harney;  Gurrane 
Tual,  (in  Macgillicuddy’s  Reeks,)  in  this  grout*,  the  high¬ 
est  summit  in  Ireland,  is  3,404  ft.  above  sea-a  vel.  The 
Wicklow  Mountains,  in  Leinster,  on  the  E.  coast  of  the 
island,  cover  a  considerable  area:  Lugnaquilla,  the 
highest  point,  is  about  3,000  ft.  above  the  sea  Some  of 
the  glens  in  this  mountain-cluster  are  celebrated  for 
their  beauty.  The  Mourne  range  iu  the  S.  part  of  co. 
Down  are  also  of  considerable  extent,  some  of  their 
peaks  attaining  an  elevation  of  above  2,700  ft.  The 
mountain  system  of  Donegal,  and  those  in  the  N.  parts 
of  cos.  Leitrim  and  Sligo,  and  in  the  W.  divisions  of  cos. 
Mayo  and  Galway,  constitute  a  formidable  barrier  along 
the  N.W.,  and  the  major  portion  of  the  W.  coast,  and 
serve  at  once  to  attract  the  moisture  brought  from  the 
Atlantic,  and  to  break  the  fury  of  the  storms  from  that 
quarter.  Some  of  the  Irish  mountains  are  rugged  and 
precipitous;  but  the  greater  number  are  smooth  and 
semi-globular,  admitting  of  cultivation  a  considerable 
way  up  their  sides,  and  sometimes  to  their  very  apexes. 
The  central  portion  of  I.  consbts  of  a  vast  tract  of  level 
land,  broken  in  some  places  by  a  few  undulating  hill- 
ranges;  but  for  a  great  part  of  its  extent  nearly  an  un¬ 
interrupted  flat,  stretching  in  some  parts,  as  between' 
Dublin  and  Galway  Bay,  quite  from  sea  to  sea.  This 
great  level  consists  partly  of  rich  cultivated  land ;  but 
it  also  comprises  a  vast  area  of  bog,  extending  over  the 
greater  portion  of  six  of  the  central  counties.  Though 
not  continuous,  these  bogs  differ  but  little  in  elevation, 
and  being  in  parts  separated  only  by  narrow  ridges  of 
dry  land,  they  have  received  the  common  appellation  of 
th e  Bog  of  Alien.  Several  rivers  have  their  sources  in 
this  morass,  the  highest  part  of  which  is  assumed  to 
have  an  elevation  of  about  280  ft.  above  the  level  of  the 
sea.  There  are  several  very  extensive  levels  in  other 
parts  of  the  country:  and  some  of  them,  particularly 
in  the  cos.  Tipperary  and  Limerick,  are  not  inferior  in 
fertility  to  any  land  in  the  British  empire. — Hirers  atid 
Lakes.  This  island  is  plentifully  watered,  having  to 
boast  of  an  unusual  number  of  rivers  and  inland  areas 
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of  water.  At  the  head  of  the  former  is  the  Shannon, 
which,  as  a  channel  of  internal  communication  is  infe¬ 
rior  to  no  river  in  the  United  Kingdom,  being  navigable 


for  214  m.,  or  throughout  the  greater  part  of  its  entire- 
course  ;  the  rivers  next  in  magnitude  and  importance 
are  the  Barrow,  Suir,  Nore,  Lee,  .Blackwater,  Foyle,. 
Slaney,  Boyne,  Bann,  Kenmare,  Moy,  &c.  I.  is  more  re¬ 
markable  for  the  number  and  extent  of  her  lakes,  or 
as  they  are  there  called,  loughs,  than  either  Scotland  or 
England,  though  they  must  perhaps,  in  general,  yield  to 
those  of  the  sister  island  in  point  of  picturesque  beauty. 
Lough  Neagh,  in  Ulster,  ranks  high  among  the  secon¬ 
dary  European  lakes,  inasmuch  as  it  extends  over  about 
100,000  acres.  Lough  Erne,  in  co.  Fermanagh,  consists 
of  two  considerable  lakes,  connected  by  a  winding  strait, 
on  an  island  in  which  the  town  of  Enniskillen  is  built. 
Both  these  lakes  are  full  of  islands,  some  large  and 
thickly  inhabited,  many  well  wooded,  and  the  whole  so 
disposed,  and  accompanied  by  such  a  diversity  of  coast¬ 
line,  as  to  form  numberless  tableaux  of  rich  and  inter¬ 
esting  prospects.  Loughs  Corrib,  Mask,  and  the  exquis¬ 
itely  beautiful  lakes  of  Killarney  (q.  v.),  are  the  other 
principal  sheets  of  water.  The  total  superficies  of  the 
Irish  lake-system  has  been  estimated  at  455,399  acres ; 
of  which  32,474  acres  are  included  in  the  prov.  of  Lein¬ 
ster.  44.652  in  Munster,  183,796  in  Ulster,  and  194,477  in 
Connaught. —  Clim.  The  climate  of  I.  is  more  temperate 
and  equable  than  that  of  other  countries  of  Europe  in 
the  same  lat.  The  heat  of  summer  is  less  oppressive,, 
and  the  cold  of  winter  less  severe.  The  great  defect  of 
the  Irish  climate  is  excess  of  humidity;  not  only  is  rain, 
more  frequent  than  in  England,  but  the  atmosphere,  in 
the  absence  of  rain,  is  largely  impregnated  with  moist¬ 
ure.  ’1  his  circumstance,  the  result  of  the  insular  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  country,  and  of  the  prevalence  of  W.  winds 
for  three-fourths  of  the  year,  accounts  for  the  greater 
verdure  of  the  island,  and  for  the  trees  continuing  much 
longer  in  leaf  than  in  England.  In  the  driest  seasons.  I. 
rarely  suffers  from  droughts,  but  the  crops  are  often  in¬ 
jured  by  too  much  wet.  Hence,  it  is  naturally  much, 
better  adapted  for  a  grazing  than  for  an  agricultural 
territory,  and  its  superiority  as  a  pastoral  country  was 
well  known  to  the  ancients.  Were  drainage  as  exten¬ 
sively  practised  in  I.  as  it  is  in  England,  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  the  climate  would  derive  improve¬ 
ment,  though,  from  t lie  position  of  the  island  in  respect 
of  the  Atlantic  it  must  necessarily  be  always  distin¬ 
guished  for  humidity.  The  mean  temperature  of  the 
N.  of  Ireland  is  about  48°,  of  the  middle  50°,  and  of 
the  south  52°  Falir.  —  Geol.  The  geological  character 
of  I.  differs  greatly  from  that  of  England,  and  in  a  gen¬ 
eral  point  of  view  rather  resembles  that  of  France:  I. 
being,  like  the  latter,  a  basin  surrounded  by  mountains 
of  a  primary  or  transition  character.  The  Mourne 
Mountains  and  others  in  the  N.E.,  are  composed  chiefly' 
of  granite,  mica-slate,  greywacke,  and  porphyry.  Gran¬ 
ite  prevails  in  the  Wicklow  Highlands,  and  it  is  found, 
together  with  gneiss,  mica-slate,  hornblende,  quartz* 
and  old  red  sandstone  in  Mayo,  and  other  parts  of  the 
W.  Claystone,  feldspar,  primitive  greenstone,  and  lime¬ 
stone  are  the  other  chief  primary  and  transition  rocks. 
Limestone  is  a  very  prevalent  formation,  it  being  found 
over  the  whole  country,  except  in  a  few  of  the  N.  and 
\X.  counties.  In  many  places  sandstone  protrudes- 
through  it  in  the  form  of  knolls.  In  the  N.  the  trap- 
field  of  Antrim,  the  greatest  basaltic  formation  in  Eu¬ 
rope,  extends  over  an  area  of  800  sq.  m.,  and  presents  in 
the  Giant’s  Causeway  (q.  v.)  the  finest  examples  of  col¬ 
umnar  basalt.  No  tertiary  beds,  containing  shells  like 
those  of  the  London  and  1’aris  basins,  have  been  dis¬ 
covered  ;  but  the  limestone,  generally  speaking,  abounds 
with  fossil  remains.  Coal,  that  most  valuable  of  fos¬ 
sils.  is  found  in  the  S.  and  E.  The  principal  coal-field 
is  that  of  Kilkenny,  which,  like  the  great  English  car¬ 
boniferous  formations,  rests  upon  a  substratum  of  moun¬ 
tain  limestone.  Little  coal  is,  however,  raised,  and  the 
principal  Irish  towns  are  supplied  with  this  article  of 
fuel  from  Great  Britain.  Iron  is  found  in  many  parts 
of  the  country,  but  is  little  worked.  In  Donegal  and 
Galway,  statuary  marble  of  a  quality  little  inferior  to- 
the  Italian,  is  excavated,  and  the  black  and  gray  mar¬ 
bles  of  Kilkenny  are  much  prized,  and  considerably  ex¬ 
ported.  Copper,  lead,  and  sulphur  mines  occur  in  parts 
of  Leinster  and  Munster,  and  gold  and  silver  has  been, 
found  in  Wicklow ;  copper,  however,  is  the  only  metal 
which  at  present  appears  to  be  remuneratively  raised; 
the  ore  is  mostly  sent  to  Wales  for  smelting.  Antimony', 
manganese,  serpentine  of  good  quality,  fuller's  earth* 
slate,  gypsum.  &c.,  with  beryls  and  garnets,  are  the 
other  chief  mineral  products.  The  deficiency  of  good 
coal  in  1.  is  less  felt  as  regards  domestic  than  manufac¬ 
turing  purposes.  About  2,800,000  acres,  or  nearly  l-7th 
part  of  the  entire  surface  of  the  island,  consists  of  bog- 
land,  which  is  capableof  furnishing  an  almost  inexhaust¬ 
ible  supply  of  peat  at  very  little  more  expense  than  that 
of  the  labor  required  in  digging  it.  The  drainage  and 
fertilization  of  these  extensive  morasses  have  long  been 
regarded  as  objects  of  great  national  importance,  but 
most  attempts  have  hitherto  been  only  partially  suc¬ 
cessful.  In  not  a  few  localities  they  have  been  wholly 
cut  out,  and  where  this  is  the  case,  and  other  bogs  are- 
not  easily  accessible,  the  inhabitants  have  suffered  great 
privations  from  the  want  of  fuel. — Soil.  The  diversity  of 
soils  is  not  so  great  in  1.  as  in  the  sister  island.  It  has 
no  stiff,  clayey,  or  chalky  deposits.  Sandy  soils  are  also 
rare.  Loam,  resting  on  a  substratum  of  limestone,  pre¬ 
dominates  in  I.;  and,  though  often  very  shallow',  it  is 
almost  everywhere  very  prolific.  In  short,  deducting 
the  bogs  and  mountains,  it  is  certain  that  this  island  is 
about  the  richest  country,  in  respect  of  soil,  in  Europe. 
As  a  grazing  country,  I.  is  probably  superior  to  any  in 
the  old  world. — Agric.  The  three  principal  crops  grown 
in  I.  are  oats,  potatoes,  and  hay,  which,  combined,  oc¬ 
cupy  about  three-fourths  of  the  entire  area  under  til- 
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lage.  Among  the  subordinate  crops,  the  cereals,  beans,  I 
peas,  roots,  grasses,  and  grape  seed  are  cultivated,  but  i 
to  no  great  extent.  Flax,  on  the  contrary,  is  steadily 
increasing  in  production.  Owing  to  the  humidity  of  | 
the  climate  the  country  is  not  well  fitted  for  the! 
superior  grains,  which  are  at  once  more  precarious  and  | 
not  of  so  good  quality  as  in  England ;  but  it  is  admirably  | 
suited  for  the  raising  of  oats.  The  soil  of  Ireland  is  so 
admirably  adapted  for  grazing  that  in  most  parts  it 
never  fails,  however  foul  or  exhausted  when  laid  down 
to  grass,  speedily  to  clothe  itself  with  a  rich  and  lux¬ 
uriant  mantle  of  herbage. — Rural  Economy.  The  bulk 
of  the  population  of  Ireland  depend  for  employment 
and  subsistence  on  the  soil.  The  competition  for  small 
patches  of  land  is  consequently  very  keen,  and  the 
rents  greater  than  the  occupiers  can  afford,  though  not 
greater  than  might  be  paid  for  them  were  they  consoli¬ 
dated  into  proper  sized  farms,  and  cultivated  on  an 
improved  system.  In  Ireland,  in  fact,  the  possession  of 
a  piece  of  ground  has  long  been  a  condition  all  but 
indispensable  to  existence;  and  we  should  not,  there¬ 
fore,  wonder  that  the  occupiers  should  cling  with  des¬ 
perate  tenacity  to  their  small  patches.  This  has  led  in 
most  parts  to  a  sort  of  tacit  but  well-understood  agree¬ 
ment  among  the  cottiers,  or  small  farmers,  to  support 
each  other  against  interlopers;  and,  iu  the  greater  part 
of  the  country,  it  is  as  necessary  to  the  quiet  possession 
of  the  laud  to  secure  what  is  called  tenant-right,  or  the 
good  will  of  the  occupier,  as  it  is  to  make  a  bargain 
with  the  landlord.  Any  tenant  who  should  neglect 
this  indispensable  precaution  would  run  a  great  risk  of 
being  disturbed  in,  or  forcibly  ousted  from,  his  holding. 
Indeed,  most  of  the  agrarian  outrages  which  have  fot 
so  long  agitated  the  country  have  been  directly  or  indi¬ 
rectly  connected  with  land-occupancy.  It  is  not  neces¬ 
sary  to  enter  into  any  lengthened  disquisitions  as  to  the 
various  circumstances  which  have  led  to  that  minute 
parcelling  of  the  land  which  is  the  bane  of  Ireland. 
The  greatest  influence  is  doubless  to  be  ascribed  to  the 
custom  of  providing  for  the  sons,  and  sometimes,  also, 
the  daughters  of  the  occupiers  of  land,  by  giving 
them  shares  of  their  father’s  holdings.  A  good  deal  of 
what  is  peculiar  in  the  mode  of  occupying  land  in 
this  island  has  grown  out  of  conditions  under  which  it 
was  originally  acquired  by  the  ancestors  of  its  present 
owners.  About  nine-tenths  of  the  soil  was  forfeited 
under  Cromwell  and  William  III.,  and  this  amount  of 
real  estate  was,  for  the  most  part,  either  gratuitously 
granted  to,  or  was  acquired  at  a  nominal  rate  of  pur¬ 
chase  by,  noblemen  and  gentlemen  of  fortune  and  influ¬ 
ence  in  England.  Such  persons  could  not  be  expected 
to  leave  their  country  to  reside  permanently  in  Ireland  ; 
and,  in  point  of  fact,  they  but  rarely  visited  their  Irish 
estates,  but  satisfied  themselves  with  the  acquisition  of 
what  rents  they  could  get  from  them.  No  sympathy 
existed  between  them  and  their  tenants;  the  religious 
and  political  principles  of  the  one  party  were  diamet¬ 
rically  in  antagonism  to  those  of  the  other.  The  land¬ 
lords  looked  upon  their  tenants  as  a  sort  of  unwilling 
bondsmen,  who,  if  any  favorable  opportunity  should  pre¬ 
sent  itself,  would  immediately  shake  off  their  dependence 
‘on  them  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  tenants  regarded 
the  landlords  as  usurpers  of  an  alien  race  unjustly  in¬ 
truded  on  the  properties  of  others,  and  as  enemies  to  the 
•religion  and  rights  of  the  Irish  people.  The  legislation 
bearing  on  the  relations  between  landlord  and  tenant 
lias  been  of  a  very  various  and  contradictory  character. 
An  immense  number  of  holdings  was  created  by  the 
Freehold  Votes  Act  of  1793 ;  but  in  1816  an  Act  was 
passed  to  facilitate  the  working  of  the  Ejectment  Act, 
passed  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne.  In  1851  an  Act  wa- 
passed  to  facilitate  ejections  in  cases  of  implied  tenancies 
from  year  to  year  under  £50  rental,  and  in  1860  these 
facilities  were  increased  and  extended  to  all  tenancies. 
There  are  no  records  of  evictions  earlier  than  1849. 
From  that  date  forward  they  were  large,  numbering  in 
the  period  from  1840  to  1880  70,107  families,  comprising 
460,570  persons,  averaging  12,500  persons  a  year.  The 
the  ejectments  increased  in  number  after  1870,  showing 
that  the  Landlord  and  Tenant  Act  of  that  year  had  an 
effect  opposite  to  that  intended,  and,  far  from  improving 
the  relations  between  landlords  and  tenants,  acted  to 
increase  the  existing  difficulties  and  in  many  cases  led 
to  the  infliction  of  great  and  almost  unavoidable  hard¬ 
ships  upon  the  tenants.  It  completely  broke  down 
under  the  strain  of  the  famine  of  1879—80,  and  in  1881 
a  new  Land  Act  was  passed,  intended  to  remedy  its 
defects.  Its  principal  measures  were  designed  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  tenant  from  paying  more  than  a  fair  rent,  and 
to  provide  for  loans  to  tenants  to  enable  them  to  pur¬ 
chase  their  holdings  on  equitable  terms.  The  “fair¬ 
ness’’  of  a  rent  was  to  be  decided  by  mutual  agreement 
or  by  the  intervention  of  the  courts,  and  the  rent  thus 
fixed  held  good  for  15  years.  A  Land  Commission  was 
appointed  as  a  supreme  court  of  appeal — except  in 
special  cases — in  questions  between  landlord  and  tenant 
and  with  the  power  of  sanctioning  loans.  It  was 
objected  to  by  Parnell,  the  leading  agitator  in  the  cause 
of  Ireland,  that  the  period  of  15  years  fixed  for  reval¬ 
uations  is  too  short,  and  that  the  courts  which  are  to 
settle  rent  and  other  disputes  are  filled  with  relatives 
and  friends  of  the  landlords,  and  are  likely  to  decide  in 
their  favor.  The  holdings  of  Irish  tenants  are  ven 
small.  In  1841  there  were  310,436  between  1  and  5  acres, 
and  only  48,625  above  30  acres.  In  subsequent  years 
a  more  favorable  condition  appeared,  and  in  1890  the 
holdings  of  from  1  to  50  acres  had  decreased  to  about 
60,000,  and  those  of  30  acres  had  increased  to  more  i 
than  162,000.  With  this  increase  in  size  of  farms  there 
has  been  an  increase  of  pasturage,  while  the  acreage 
devoted  to  potatoes  has  notably  decreased.  There  has 


been  a  slow  but  steady  growth  in  the  live-stock  kept. —  I 
Fisheries.  The  seas  around  Ireland  swarm  with  fish.  I 
Cod,  ling,  and  hake  are  found  in  great  abundance  on  j 
the  Nymph  bank,  in  St.  George’s  Channel  to  the  S.  of 
Waterford.  Large  shoals  of  herring  visit  the  coast 
annually,  and  the  bays  and  creeks  furnish  quantities  of 
the  smaller  and  more  delicate  species.  Oysters  (notably 
the  bivalves  called  Carlingfords  and  Redbanks )  are 
found  in  great  plenty,  and  supply  a  moity  of  the  English 
demand.  Other  deep-sea  fisheries  include  those  for 
mackerel,  hake,  soles,  cod,  and  lobsters,  but  the  most 
prosperous  fishery  is  that  for  salmon.  Despite  the 
abundance  of  fish,  the  fisheries  are  not  flourishing,  | 
and  large  quantities  of  cured  fish  are  imported  from 
Scotland. — Manuf.  Ireland  is  not  a  manufacturing  coun¬ 
try.  Its  state  of  chronic  inquietude,  and  the  general 
dependence  of  the  population  on  land,  have  hitherto 
formed  insuperable  obstacles  to  the  formation  of  great 
manufacturing  establishments;  while  the  want  of  coal, 
capital,  and  skilled  labor,  and  the  great  ascendancy  ot 
Great  Britain  in  industrial  enterprise,  will,  we  think, 
hinder  Ireland  from  ever  attaining  to  any  eminence  in 
a  manufacturing  sense,  excepting  only  that  which  is 
derived  from  the  great  linen  trade  of  Ulster.  The 
woolen  industry,  which  was  formerly  large,  has  greatly 
declined  through  restrictive  legislation.  Iu  1641  more  | 
than  30,000  persons  were  employed  in  the  manufacture 
of  frieze  and  flannel.  There  are  now  less  than  8,000. 
The  silk  manufacture,  introduced  by  French  emigrants 
early  in  the  18th  century,  is  nearly  confined  to  Dublin.  I 
Poplins  are  still  extensively  manufactured  there  and  in 
a  few  other  towns.  Pol.  Dio.  The  kingdom  of  Ireland,  | 
comprising  the  four  grand  divisions  known  respectively  j 
as  the  provinces  of  Leinster,  Ulster,  Munster,  and  Con¬ 
naught,  is  subdivided  into  32  counties,  viz.: 


LEINSTER: 

Queen’s, 

Down, 

Limerick, 

Carlow, 

Westmeath, 

Fermanagh, 

Tipperary, 

Dublin, 

Wexford, 

Londonderry, 

Waterford. 

Kildare, 

Wicklow. 

Monaghan, 

CONNAUGHT 

Kilkenny, 

ULSTER : 

Tyrone. 

Cal  way , 

King's, 

Antrim, 

MUNSTER: 

Leitrim, 

Longford, 

Armagh, 

Clare, 

Mayo, 

Louth, 

Cavan , 

Cork, 

Roscommon, 

Meath, 

Donegal, 

Kerry, 

Sligo. 

Chief  Cities  and  Towns.  Dublin  (the  metropolis),  Bel¬ 
fast,  Cork,  Galway,  Waterford,  Limerick,  Clonmel, 
Wexford,  Dundalk,  Drogheda,  Londonderry,  Sligo,  &c. — 
Canals.  Tine  Grand  Canal,  commenced  in  1765,  connects 
Dublin  with  the  Shannon  by  two  branches,  having 
their  termini  at  Ballingasloe  and  Banagher  respectively ; 
another  arm  also  effects  a  direct  communication  between 
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the  capital  and  Queen’s  co.,  via  Kildare.  The  Royal 
Canal,  commenced  in  1789,  extends  from  Dublin  to 
Tarmonbarry,  on  the  Shannon,  92.  m„  at  a  maximum 
elevation  of  307  feet  above  sea-level.  The  river  Shan¬ 
non  has  been  rendered  navigable  from  Limerick  almost 
to  its  source,  and  is  traversed  by  steamers  carrying 
both  passengers  and  freight.  The  Boyne  navigation 
from  Drogheda  to  Navan,  and  the  Laggan  from  Belfast 
to  Lough  Neagh,  are  partly  river  and  partly  still  water. 
The  Ulster  Canal  connects  Loughs  N each  and  Erne.— 
Railways.  Except  the  more  remote  N.W.  districts  of 
Ireland,  the  country  is  intersected  throughout  by  a  well- 
planned  and  efficiently  conducted  net-work  of  rail¬ 
roads. — Constitution,  Govt.,  &c.  The  Irish  constitution  is 
modelled  on  that  of  England;  but  for  a  lengthened 
period  the  native  Irish,  comprising  the  great  bulk  of 
the  population,  were  effectually  excluded  from  all  par¬ 
ticipation  in  its  benefits,  and  were  in  fact  reduced  to  a 
state  of  helotism.  This  conduct,  it  is  needless  to  add. 
was  little  less  injurious  to  the  conquerer  than  to  the 
conquered.  “  As  the  English  would  neither  in  peace 
govern  the  Irish  by  the  law,  nor  could  in  war  root  them 
out  by  the  sword,  their  needs  became  pricks  iu  their 
eyes  and  thorns  in  their  sides.”  lint  nations  are  slow 
and  reluctant  learners;  and  that  selfish,  short-sighted 
policy  flourished  in  its  full  vigor  down  almost  to  our  own 
time.  The  granting  of  the  elective  franchise  to  the  j 
Catholics,  so  late  as  1792,  and  the  repeal  of  the  last! 


remnant  of  the  penal  code  in  1839,  have  been  the  two 
principal  steps  in  the  progress  to  a  better  system.  The 
legislature  consisted  previous  to  the  union  with  Great 
Britain  of  a  viceroy,  or  chief  governor,  under  the  style 
and  title  of  Lord  Lieutenant  (with  power  to  appoint  a 
deputy  during  absence),  a  House  of  Lords,  and  a  House 
of  Commons.  The  first  parliament,  in  which  members- 
were  returned  from  all  parts  of  Ireland,  sat  in  the  begiu- 
ning  of  the  reign  of  James  I.  Previously  to  1768,  the 
lower  house  held  their  seats  for  life,  so  that  they  could 
hardly  be  considered  as  representatives  even  of  the 
Protestant  part  of  the  nation,  and  had  but  little  sym¬ 
pathy  with  popular  feelings.  At  this  period,  however,, 
parliaments  were  made  octennial.  Since  the  union,  in 
1800,  Ireland  has  been  represented  in  the  imperial  par¬ 
liament  holden  in  London  by  28  temporal  lords  elected 
for  life  by  the  whole  body  of  Irish  peers,  4  bishops 
(Protestants),  who  sit  according  to  annual  rotation  of 
sees;  and  from  the  Union  until  the  passing  of  the 
Reform  Act  iu  1832,  by  100  members  of  the  lower  house. 
The  last-named  Act  gave  to  Ireland  five  additional  rep¬ 
resentatives;  but  at  the  present  time  103  Irish  members 
sit  iu  the  British  House  of  Commons.  The  executive 
government  is  vested  in  the  lord-lieutenant,  appointed 
by  the  English  government,  or,  iu  his  absence,  iu  the- 
lords  justices — generally  the  primate,  lord  chancellor, 
and  commander  of  the  forces,  and  a  privy  council  nomi¬ 
nated  by  the  Crown,  and  consisting  chiefly  of  the  high 
judicial  and  ministerial  functionaries.  The  viceroy  is 
assisted  by  the  Secretary  of  State  for  Ireland,  a  member 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  who  is  especially  respon¬ 
sible  for  all  matters  connected  with  Irish  government. 
The  judicial  establishment  is  vested  in  the  lord-chancel¬ 
lor,  assisted  by  the  master  of  the  rolls,  and  by  12  puisne 
judges.  Every  corporate  town  has  a  judge  or  recorder, 
and  local  magistrates  elected  by  the  municipality ;  and 
every  manor  has  its  courts  presided  over  by  a  seneschal 
or  bailiff' nominated  by  the  proprietor.  Each  county  is 
governed  by  a  lord-lieutenant,  and  the  country  at  large 
has  a  splendidly  organized  mounted  constabulary,  armed 
and  drilled  after  the  manner  of  regular  troops,  and 
numbering  about  12,500  officers  and  men — Religion. 
The  ecclesiastical  arrangements  that  prevailed  in  Ire¬ 
land  until  the  beginning  of  1870  were  at  once  anomalous 
and  irrational.  The  doctrines  of  the  Reformation  never 
made  any  considerable  footing  in  the  country,  the  new 
tenets  being  only  espoused  by  English  settlers  within  the 
pale,  and  by  the  Scottish  colonists  in  Ulster.  But  after 
Protestanism  had  been  adopted  by  the  majority  of  the 
English  people,  and  had  been  made  the  established 
religion  of  their  kingdom,  it  was  determined  to  establish 
it  as  the  state  religion  in  Ireland.  In  pursuance  of  this 
resolution,  the  Catholic  clergy  were  ejected  from  their 
livings,  which  were  bestowed  upon  divines  belonging 
to  the  Church  of  England.  This  change  did  not,  how¬ 
ever,  produce  any  corresponding  alteration  in  the 
religious  feelings  of  the  people,  who  seemed,  indeed, 
to  become  the  more  attached  to  their  ancient  faith 
according  as  its  teachers  were  treated  with  harshness 
and  injustice.  In  addition  to  the  unpopularity  attach¬ 
ing  to  the  State  Church  in  Ireland  from  its  being  the 
Church  of  a  minority,  the  fact  of  its  deriving  the  lar¬ 
gest  portion  of  its  income  from  tithes  tended  materially 
to  increase  the  odium  under  which  it  long  labored. 
Since  the  accession  to  power  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  liberal 
cabinet,  the  whole  incongruous  and  anomalous  system 
known  as  the  “  Irish  Church”  has  been  overthrown,  in 
so  far  as  regards  its  basis  of  establishment.  This  meas¬ 
ure,  despite  strenuous  opposition  on  the  part  of  the 
Conservatives,  passed  the  British  House  of  Commons 
in  1869.  This  measure,  while  relieving  Ireland  from 
the  strain  of  supporting  a  Church  alien  to  the  great 
majority  of  the  inhabitants,  only  in  part  removed  the 
difficulty,  since  the  great  property  which  had  been 
accumulated  by  the  “Irish  Church”  was  mainly  in¬ 
vested  for  its  benefit,  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  failing 
to  benefit  by  it.  In  the  N.  of  Ireland,  Presbyterianism 
largely  prevails,  while  Methodists,  Friends,  and  Inde¬ 
pendents  form  a  considerable  element  of  the  population. 
— Education.  The  primary  schools  of  Ireland  have  been 
since  1831  open  to  Christians  of  every  denomination, 
without  compulsory  attendance  on  religious  instruction 
of  any  class.  A  system  of  lion-denominational  national 
education  was  inaugurated  in  1845,  but  the  schools  have 
lacked  the  support  of  the  religious  organizations  and 
education  has  suffered  in  consequence.  These  schools 
number  over  8,000,  with  more  than  500,000  pupils.  One 
million  sterling,  from  the  former  endowment  of  the 
Established  Church,  was  set  aside  in  1878  for  the 
encouragement  of  secular  intermediate  education.  Of 
the  higher  educational  institutions,  Trinity  College,  at 
Dublin,  and  the  Queen’s  Colleges  at  Cork,  Belfast  and 
Galway,  are  the  most  important.  These  institutions 
are  open  to  all,  there  being  no  religious  requirement. 
St.  Patrick’s  College,  Maynooth,  founded  iu  1795,  is 
the  principal  institution  for  the  training  of  priests. 
The  Royal  University  of  Ireland  was  founded  iu  1880„ 
and  superseded  the  Queen’s  University.  It  is  not  a 
teaching  but  only  an  examining  body,  like  the  Univer¬ 
sity  ot  London,  and  grants  degrees  irrespective  of  relig¬ 
ious  affiliation.  Other  institutions  are  the  Royal  College- 
of  Science,  established  iu  Dublin  in  1867 ;  the  Roman 
Catholic  University  of  Ireland,  founded  at  Dublin 
in  1S54,  and  two  Presbyterian  colleges,  at  Belfast 
and  Londonderry.  There  are  several  collegiate  insti¬ 
tutions  for  instruction  in  the  higher  faculties  of  science 
and  learning.  Among  them  are  Trinity  College,  Dublin 
(the  only  university  entitled  to  confer  degrees  in  all  the 
faculties),  the  Roman  Catholic  College  at  Maynooth, 
and  the  Queen’s  Colleges  at  Cork,  Belfast  and  Galway.— 
Inhab.  The  Irish  belong  to  what  is  called  the  Gaelic 
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division  of  the  Celtic  family,  having,  as  is  supposed, 
emigrated  from  Britain  when  the  latter  was  invaded 
and  settled  by  the  Cimbri ,  or  northern  Celts.  About 
the  time  when  the  Romans  withdrew  from  Britain,  a 
tribe  called  the  Scoti  began  to  acquire  a  preponderating 
influence  in  Ireland,  which  from  the  5th  to  about  the 
11th  century  was  thence  called  Scotia.  But  about  the 
latter  period,  this  tribe  having  effected  a  settlement  on 
the  W.  coast  of  N.  Britain,  its  name  was  transferred  to 
that  country,  which  still  retains  it,  and  Ireland  again 
recovered  its  former  name  of  Hibernia ,  or  lerne  (Erin). 
The  number  of  English  settlers  in  Ireland  was  long 
inconsiderable.  Till  the  plantation  of  Ulster,  in  the 
reign  of  James  I.,  they  were  almost  entirely  confined  to 
the  E.  and  S.  E.  counties,  where,  though  they  had  par¬ 
tially  changed  the  language,  they  had  made  compara¬ 
tively  little  change  in  the  habits  and  manners  of  the 
people.  The  population  of  Connaught,  and  generally 
of  all  the  W.,  and  a  large  portion  of  the  other  parts  of 
the  island,  may,  even  at  this  day,  be  considered  as  of 
nearly  pure  Celtic  origin ;  and  in  several  of  the  re¬ 
moter  districts,  Erse,  or  the  Irish  dialect  of  the  Celtic, 
is  oven  now  the  ordinary  language  of  the  common 
people.  Notwithstanding  the  differences  that  may  easily 
be  traced  in  different  parts,  from  the  intermixture  of 
English  and  Scottish  blood,  the  entire  population  has  a 
peculiar  and  distinctive  character  that  is  not  to  be  mis¬ 
understood.  It  may  in  general  be  said  of  the  Irish  that 
they  are  ardent  in  their  affections,  irascible,  and  easily 
influenced  by  sudden  impulses.  They  are  preeminently 
witty,  hospitable,  and  sociable,  though  sometimes  parsi- 
gious.  Prodigality  is  one  of  the  distinguishing  traits 
of  their  light-hearted,  happy-go-easy  disposition.  Physi¬ 
cally  considered,  the  Irish  are  generically  a  fine  race  of 
people,  handsome,  hardy,  and  frequently  of  stalwart 
(build  and  stature.  The  women,  too — more  particularly 
of  the  S.  counties — are  distinguished  for  their  beauty  of 
dorm  and  feature,  and  for  their  many  characteristic 
imoral  excellence. — Hist.  Ireland  has  produced  some 
of  the  most  illustrious  statesmen,  orators,  poets,  and 
warriors  of  the  United  Kingdom,  as  Burke,  Grattan, 

■  Sheridan,  Curran,  Goldsmith,  Moore,  and  Wellington. 
Although  Ireland,  styled  Iernis,  is  mentioned  in  a  Greek 
•poem  five  centuries  before  Christ,  and  by  the  names  of 
Hibernia  and  Juvema  in  various  foreign  pagan  writers, 
•little  is  known  with  certainty  of  her  inhabitants  before 
the  4th  century  after  Christ,  when,  under  the  appella¬ 
tion  of  Scoti ,  or  inhabitants  of  Scotia ,  they  became  for- 
tmidable  by  their  descents  upon  the  Roman  province  of 
Britain.  These  expeditions  were  continued  and  extended 
to  the  coaBts  of  Gaul  till  the  time  of  Laogare  MacNeill, 
monarch  of  Ireland  (430  a.  d.),  in  whose  reign  St.  Pat¬ 
rick  attempted  the  conversion  of  the  natives.  Although 
Christianity  had  been  previously  introduced  in  some 
parts  of  the  island,  St.  Patrick  encountered  great  obsta¬ 
cles;  and  the  new  faith  was  not  fully  established  in 
Ireland  till  about  a  century  after  his  decease.  From  the 
earliest  period,  each  province  of  Ireland  appears  to  have 
had  its  own  king,  subject  to  the  Ard-Righ  or  monarch, 
to  whom  the  central  district  called  Meath  was  allotted, 
and  who  usually  resided  at  Tara.  Each  clan  was  gov¬ 
erned  byachief  selected  from  its  most  important  family, 
and  who  was  required  to  be  of  mature  age,  capable  of 
taking  the  field  efficiently  when  occasion  required. 
"The  laws  were  peculiar  in  their  nature,  dispensed  by 
iprofessional  jurists  styled  Brehons,  who,  as  well  sis  the 
’poets  and  men  of  learning,  received  high  consideration, 
and  were  endowed  with  lands  and  important  privileges. 
In  the  6th  century  extensive  monasteries  were  founded 
in  Ireland,  in  which  religion  and  learning  were  zeal¬ 
ously  cultivated.  From  these  establishments  numerous 
missionaries  issued  during  the  succeeding  centuries, 
carrying  the  doctrines  of  Christianity  under  great 
■difficulties  into  the  still  pagan  countries  of  Europe,  whose 
inhabitants  they  surprised  and  impressed  by  their  self- 
devotion  and  their  asceticism.  Many  students  of  dis¬ 
tinction  from  England  and  the  continent  of  Europe 
frequented  Ireland,  and  received  gratuitous  instruction 
at  this  period.  Among  the  eminent  native  Irish  of  these 
times  were  Columba  (q.  v.),  or  Columbkill,  founder  of 
the  celebrated  monastery  of  Iona;  Comgall,  who  estab¬ 
lished  the  convent  of  Bangor,  in  the  county  of  Down  ; 
Kiaran,  of  Clonmaonoise ;  and  Adantnan,  abbot  of  Iona, 
ami  biographer  of  Columba.  Of  the  Irish  missionaries 
to  the  European  continent,  the  more  distinguished  were 
Columbanus  (q.v.),  founder  of  Bobbin;  Gallus,  of  St. 
Gall,  in  Switzerland;  Dichuill,  patronized  by  Clothaire; 
and  Ferghal,  or  Virgilius,  the  evangelizer  of  Carinthia. 
The  progress  of  Irish  civilization  was  checked  by  the 
•  incursions  of  the  Scandinavians,  commencing  toward 
the  close  of  the  8th  century,  and  continued  for  upward 
■of  300  years.  Establishing  themselves  in  towns  on  the 
E.  coast  of  Ireland,  with  the  assistance  of  friendly 
native  tribes,  they  continued  to  make  predatory  expe¬ 
ditions  into  the  interior  until  their  signal  overthrow 
at  the  battle  of  Clontarf.  near  Dublin  (1014  a.  d.),  by 
Brian,  surnained  Born ,  or  Boroimhe ,  monarch  of  Ireland. 
From  that  time  little  is  accurately  known  of  the  history 
of  Ireland  till  the  first  descent  made  upon  it  by  Henry 

II. ,  who  obtained,  in  1155,  a  bull  from  Pope  Adrian  IV. 
authorizing  him  to  take  possession  of  the  island,  on 
condition  of  paying  to  the  papal  treasury  a  stipulated 
annual  revenue.  The  country  was  not  wholly  subdued 
till  1210,  when  a  charter  of  liberties  was  granted  to  the 
Irish  by  King  John,  and  afterward  continued  by  Henry 

III.  Henry  VIII.  took  the  title  of  King  of  Ireland,  and 
introduced  the  Protestant  Reformation  into  the  coun¬ 
try.  His  reign  was  marked  by  the  insurrection  of  Lord 
Thomas  Fitzgerald,  which  ended  in  the  comparative 
ruin  of  the  powerful  house  of  Kildare.  James  I.  intro- 
•duced  into  Ulster  many  Scotch  and  English  Protestant 


settlers.  In  1641  a  Catholic  insurrection  broke  out  in 
Ulster,  which  quickly  spread  out  into  all  parts  of  the 
island.  No  fewer  than  40,000  Protestants  perished  in 
Ulster  by  violence,  and  the  country  was  a  prey  to 
anarchy  till  1649,  when  Cromwell  subdued  it.  Four- 
fifths  of  the  whole  soil  was  confiscated.  Once  more,  in 
1688,  the  Catholics  took  up  arms,  and  James  II.,  after 
his  flight  from  England,  presented  himself  in  Ireland, 
and  was  received  with  acclamation.  But  the  battle 
of  the  Boyne,  in  1690,  and,  the  disastrous  defeat  of 
Anghrim,  July  12, 1691,  put  an  end  to  the  insurrection, 
which  was  followed  by  numerous  confiscations.  The 
next  hundred  years  of  Irish  history  record  little  else 
than  relentless  persecution  of  the  Catholics.  In  1798 
the  Catholics  besought  a  Freuch  invasion  to  aid  in  the 
insurrection  they  contemplated.  The  French  rendered 
but  feeble  assistance — sufficient,  however,  to  encourage 
the  outbreak,  which  broke  out  May  23,  and  was  carried 
on  with  rancor  on  the  one  part,  and  sanguinary  retalia¬ 
tion  on  the  other.  The  country  was  pacified  by  Lord 
Cornwallis,  and  a  bill  of  amnesty  was  passed  in  1799. 
Government  took  advantage  of  this  insurrection  to 
hasten  the  legislative  union  of  the  two  countries, 
which  despite  the  eloquent  opposition  of  Grattan 
(Fig.  1402)  and  his  party,  was  effected  in  Jan.  1800. 
For  several  years  the  question  of  Catholic  emanci¬ 
pation  was  a  standard  subject  of  excitement.  In  1823, 
the  question  assumed  larger  proportions.  Daniel 
O’Connell  was  the  most  prominent  advocate  of  Irish 
rights  from  this  period  till  his  death,  in  1847.  On  April 
13,  1829,  the  long-mooted  Act  of  Catholic  Emancipation 
received  the  royal  assent.  O’Connell  took  his  seat  as 
a  member  for  Cork,  and  immediately  proclaimed  an 
agitation  for  repeal  of  the  legislative  Union.  The 
year  1848  was  marked  by  the  abortive  revolutionary 
movement  of  William  Smith  O’Brien  and  other  patriots. 
Though  this  rebellion  was  easily  put  down — almost 
without  bloodshed — it  caused  an  intense  revival  of  the 
national  feeling,  which  indicated  itself  in  a  “  Phoenix  ” 
conspiracy  in  1858,  and  the  Fenian  movement  which 
began  in  1867,  and  which  long  continued  a  serious 
source  of  anxiety  to  the  British  authorities.  Dynamite 
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and  other  outrages  took  place  as  consequences  of  the 
excited  state  of  feeling,  culminating  in  the  assassina¬ 
tion  of  Lord  Frederick  Cavendish,  Chief  Secretary  for 
Ireland,  and  Mr.  Burke,  under  Secretary,  in  1882.  The 
existence  of  these  movements,  aud  the  deep-lying  cur¬ 
rent  of  feeling  that  they  indicated,  convinced  thoughtful 
men,  among  them  Mr.  Bright,  and  afterward  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone,  that  the  state  of  Ireland  was  one  that  called 
strongly  for  radical  steps  of  reform.  Mr.  Gladstone  set 
to  work  with  an  energy  and  a  disregard  ot  the  prevail- 
ing  sentiment  that  were  characteristic  of  him.  His  first 
movement  was  one  which  has  been  already  mentioned, 
the  disestablishment  of  the  Irish  Church,  a  Church 
which  represented  less  than  one  in  five  of  the  population, 
but  to  support  which  all  were  taxed.  Then  he  intro¬ 
duced  into  Parliament  and  carried  through  a  series  of 
measures  for  the  benefit  of  the  Irish  farmer,  to  give  him 
a  more  secure  tenure,  to  pay  him  for  improvements  he 
had  made  if  he  were  ejected  from  the  land,  and  to  aid 
in  forming  a  class  of  peasant  proprietors.  A  Land  Com¬ 
mission  w'as  formed,  with  the  power  to  reduce  rents 
when  desirable,  and  fixing  the  rent  for  a  number  of 
years.  More  lately,  a  Land  Purchase  Commission  was 
organized,  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  tenants  to  buy 
their  farms  by  a  loan  under  certain  conditions  as  to 
repayment.  These  measures  were  part  of  a  great 
movement  of  agrarian  reconstruction  of  Ireland,  aided 
alike  by  Conservative  and  Liberal  governments.  Mean¬ 
while  the  peasantry,  supported  by  the  Laud  League, 
kept  up  a  fierce  struggle  with  some  of  the  unpopular 
landlords,  and  successive  Coercian  Acts  were  passed  to 
quell  the  disturbance,  one  of  the  severest  of  these  under 
Mr.  Gladstone’s  administration.  These  troubles  led  to 
a  demand  for  Home  Rule,  the  Irish  Nationalist  party  in 
Parliament  being  led  by  Charles  S.  Parnell,  while 
throughout  the  island  the  agitation  in  its  favor  steadily 
grew,  until,  when  a  new  Franchise  Bill  gave  Ireland  a 
popular  representation,  Home  Rule  gained  86  out  of 
103  Irish  seats.  This  result  made  a  strong  impression 
on  Gladstone,  who  in  1886  brought  in  a  bill  for  the 
establishment  of  an  Irish  Parliament.  This  bill  was 


defeated,  but  on  his  return  to  power  in  1893  he  intro¬ 
duced  a  similar  measure,  which  was  carried  by  a  con¬ 
siderable  majority  in  the  House  of  Commons,  but 
defeated  in  the  House  of  Lords.  The  Home  Rule  agita¬ 
tion  is  still  kept  up.  Pop.  (1891)  4,704,750. 

Ire'land,  one  of  the  Bermuda  Islands  (q.v.). 

Ire'laiid’8  Eye,  a  rocky  islet  and  lighthouse  of  Ire¬ 
land,  in  the  Irish  Sea,  about  1  m.  N  of  Ilowth  Harbor. 

Ireland,  Slew,  a  long,  narrow  island  in  the  South 
Pacific  Ocean,  to  the  N.E.  of  New  Britain,  from  which 
it  is  separated  by  St.  George’s  Channel.  Lat.  between 
2°  35'  and  5°  2'  S. ;  Lon.  between  150° :  0'  and  152°  50' 
E.  Length,  200  miles;  average  breadth, 5  miles. 

Ireiije'us,  St.,  b.  in  Greece  about  202,  was  a  disciple 
of  Polycarp,  by  whom  he  is  said  to  have  been  sent  to 
Gaul.  On  the  martyrdom  of  Pothinus  he  succeeded  him 
in  the  bishopric  of  Lyons,  in  177.  1.  was  a  man  of  con¬ 

siderable  learning,  and  animated  with  ardent  zeal  for 
Christianity.  The  common  idea  that  he  suffered  mar¬ 
tyrdom  rests  on  no  good  foundation.  His  great  literary 
work  is  his  refutation  of  the  Valentinian  form  of  the 
Gnostic  heresy,  and  is  usually  named  Adversus  Hsereses. 
The  original  Greek,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  frag¬ 
ments  preserved  by  succeeding  writers,  has  been  lost, 
and  the  remaining  portion  of  the  work  is  in  a  barbarous 
Latin  version.  The  best  edition  of  his  works  was  pub¬ 
lished  in  2  vols.,  8vo.,  Leipzig,  1853.  D.  about  202. 

Ire'ne,  a  Byzantine  empress,  alike  famous  for  her 
talents,  her  beauty,  and  her  crimes,  was  B.  at  Athens  of  a 
private  family  about  752.  She  was  raised  to  the  throne 
of  Constantine  by  her  marriage  with  Leo  IV.,  who  suc¬ 
ceeded  his  father  six  years  after  the  celebration  of  their 
nuptials,  in  775.  In  780,  in  consequence  of  the  death 
of  Leo,  she  became  regent  of  the  empire  for  her  son 
Constantine,  then  in  the  tenth  year  of  his  age,  and  the 
court  of  Constantinople  was  soon  a  perpetual  scene  of 
intrigue  and  counterplot,  which  led  to  the  most  ruthless 
crimes,  in  this  struggle,  tiie  uncles  of  the  young  em¬ 
peror,  fired  with  as  much  ambition,  and  endowed  with 
infinitely  less  personal  grace  and  love  of  art  than  the 
beautiful  Athenian,  were  ranged  on  one  side  with  the 
Iconoclasts,  and  Irene  on  the  other  supported  the  wor¬ 
ship  of  images,  and  had  the  address  and  firmness  of  pur¬ 
pose  to  carry  her  point,  which  was  finally  decreed  in  a 
council  held  at  Nice,  787.  In  the  meantime,  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  her  son,  whom  she  never  meant  to  exercise  the 
supreme  power,  was  totally  neglected ;  and  when  he 
arrived  at  maturity,  and  was  put  in  forcible  possession  of 
his  father’s  authority  by  the  troops,  he  not  only  proved 
incapable,  but  most  unscrupulous  and  cruel  in  the  ex¬ 
ercise  of  his  authority.  With  a  reckless  and  ambitious 
woman  like  Irene  on  the  watch  for  her  opportunity,  and 
his  subjects  alienated  in  disgust,  it  is  not  surprising 
that  her  emissaries  were  at  last  able  to  seize  on  the  per¬ 
son  of  the  emperor,  and  having  done  so,  they  put  out 
his  eyes,  and  proclaimed  Irene  —  the  only  person  that 
had  shown  any  capability  of  sustaining  the  weight  of 
government.  She  had  reigned  five  years  sole  empress, 
and  was  negotiating  a  marriage  with  Charlemagne, 
which  would  have  united  the  Eastern  and  Western  em¬ 
pires.  when  Nicephorus,  the  grand  treasurer,  became 
leader  of  a  revolt,  and  having  brought  over  some  of  her 
eunuchs  to  his  party,  succeeded  in  dethroning  her.  A 
few  months  afterwards,  she  died  in  exile  at  the  isle  of 
Lesbos,  A.  D.  803,  still  in  the  vigor  of  her  year*,  and  in 
all  likelihood  broken-hearted  by  her  fall. 

I'rian,  a.  [Fr.  irien.]  ( Anat ■)  Belonging  or  relating 
to  the  Iris. 

Ir  iar't  ea,  n.  ( Bot .)  A  genus  of  S.  American  trees,  order 
1‘almacecr,  having  lofty,  smooth,  faintly  ringed  stems, 
and  pinnate  leaves,  with  somewhat  triangular  leaflets. 
The  leaf-stalks  rise  from  a  sheathing  column.  The 
Pasliiuba  or  Pizitiba  palm,  I.  exorhiza ,  common  in 
swamps  and  marshy  grounds  in  the  forests  of  the  Ama¬ 
zon  district,  is  remarkable  for  sending  out  roots  above 
ground,  which  extend  obliquely  downwards,  and  often- 
divide  into  many  rootlets  just  before  they  reach  the 
soil ;  the  tree  as  it  grows  still  producing  new  roots  from 
a  higher  point  than  before,  whilst  the  older  and  more 
central  ones  die,  so  that  at  last  a  lofty  tree  is  supported 
as  on  three  or  four  legs,  between  which  a  man  may 
walk  erect  with  a  palm  of  seventy  feet  high  rising 
straight  above  his  head.  The  outer  wood  is  very  hard, 
so  as  to  be  used  for  harpoons;  splits  easily,  and  into 
perfectly  straight  laths;  is  excellent  for  floors,  ceilings, 
shelves,  Ac.,  and  is  exported  for  umbrella-sticks. 

Irida'cea*,  n.pl.  (Hot.)  The  Iris  or  Corn-flag  fam..  an 
order  of  the  alliance  Narcissales,  consisting  of  herba¬ 
ceous  plants,  usually  with  bulbs,  corms,  or  rhizomes; 
parallel-veined  leaves,  and  spathaeeous  flowers.  The 
perianth  is  superior,  petaloid,  and  6-parted,  in  2  whorls. 
The  stamens  are  3  in  number  aneare  inserted  upon  the 
outer  segments  of  the  perianth;  their  anthers  are  2- 
celled,  and  extrorse.  The  ovary  is  inferior, 3-celled,  with 
a  single  style,  having  3  stigmas,  often  petaloid.  The 
fruit  is  capsular,  3-celled,  and  3-valved,  with  luculicidal 
dehiscence.  The  seeds  ore  numerous,  with  horny  or 
hard  albumen.  The  plants  of  this  order  are  chiefly  na¬ 
tives  of  temperate  and  warm  climates;  they  are  particu¬ 
larly  abundant  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  There  are 
57  genera  and  557  species.  The  rhizomes  of  several 
species  have  acrid  properties,  which  render  them  purga¬ 
tive  or  emetic;  those  of  others  are  fragrant.  Coloring 
matter  is  obtained  from  some  species.  Some  of  the 
genera  furnish  the  horticulturist  with  showy  border 
flowers.  —  See  Iris,  and  Crocus  Gladiolus. 

I  ritles'cence,  n.  The  property  of  exhibiting  colors 
like  those  of  the  rainbow. 

Irides'cent,  a.  [Fr.]  Having  colors  like  the  rainbow. 

Irid'ian,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  iris. 

Iridiocyano'gen,  n.  ( Chern .)  The  supposed  nega- 
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tive  radical  of  a  double  salt  of  cyanide  of  iridium  and  of 
potassium. 

Iridium,  w.  [Lat. iris,  rainbow, from  the  various  tints 
which  the  salts  of  this  metal  assume  ]  (Chem.)  A  white 
brittle  metal  resembling  polished  steel,  found  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  ores  of  platinum.  It  is  generally 
combined  with  osmium  in  the  native  alloy  called  iri-\ 
dosmine,  or  osmiridium.  Iridium  is  insoluble  in  all  acids,  I 
but  when  oxidized  the  oxide  dissolves  in  nitro-muriatic 
acid.  It  is  very  heavy,  having  a  sp.  gr.  of  21'15.  Its 
equivalent  is  198.  Iridium  has  been  used  for  the  points! 
of  gold  pens,  its  extreme  hardness  causing  it  to  last  forj 
years.  Symbol  Ir. 

Ir'idi*e,  v.  a.  To  coat  or  tip  with  iridium. 

Irid'osniine,  n.  [Lat.  iridosmium .]  (Min.)  The  ore 
of  the  rare  metal  iridium,  consisting  principally  of  iri¬ 
dium  and  osmium,  though  several  other  metals,  as  pla¬ 
tinum,  rhodium,  and  ruthenium,  are  usually  present.  It 
is  metallic  in  appearance,  aud  tin-white  or  steel-gray  in 
color.  Sp.gr.  1 9-3  -  21T2.  1.  occurs  in  small  lead- 
colored  scales  in  the  auriferous  sands  of  California,  and 
is  with  difficulty  separated  from  the  gold. 

Iris,  n. ;  I  rises,  pi.  [Lat.  iris,  iridis\  Gr.  iris,  tri- 
do*,  the  rainbow;  Sans,  ir,  to  go,  to  send.]  The  rain¬ 
bow  ;  an  appearance  resembling  the  rainbow. 

(Myth.)  In  the  Homeric  Myth.,  /.  is  the  messenger  of 
the  gods  who  carries  messages  from  Ida  to  Olympus,  or 
from  the  gods  to  men.  In  the  Hesiodic  Theogony,  she 
is  a  daughter  of  Thaumas  and  Electra,  and  a  sister  of 
the  Harpies.  According  to  later  versions,  she  was  mar¬ 
ried  to  Zephyrus,  and  became  the  mother  of  Eros.  In 
the  Iliad  the  rainbow  also  w'as  called  7;  but  the  per¬ 
sonification  of  I.  as  the  goddess  of  the  rainbow  seems  to 
be  of  later  growth. 

(Astran.)  An  asteroid  of  the  group  between  Mars 
and  Jupiter,  discovered  by  Hind  in  1847. 

(Bot.)  The  Flower-de-luce,  the  typical  genus  of  the 
•ord.  lridacex.  The  species  are  very  numerous,  and  are 
generally  remarkable  for  their  large,  yellow,  white,  or 
blue  flowers,  and  sword-like  leaves.  They  abound  in 
Europe,  but  are  rare  in  America.  The  rhizomes  of 
.several  species  are  more  or  less  purgative  and  emetic. 
Those  of  /.  Jtorentina,  pallida,  and  germanica  possess  a 
■violet  odor,  and  are  used  in  perfumery  for  imparting  an 


1,  FLORENTINE  ORRIS.  2,  YELLOW  WATER-FLAG. 

{Iris  Florentina.)  (Iris pseudacora.) 

Agreeable  odor  to  the  breath,  and  byr  the  French  espe¬ 
cially  for  making  issue-peas  These  rhizomes,  dried  and 
scraped,  constitute  the  Orris-root  of  the  shops.  The 
roasted  seeds  of  I.  pseudacora,  the  Yellow  flag,  have 
been  recommended  as  a  substitute  for  coffee,  but  they 
do  not  appear  to  have  any  of  the  valuable  properties  of 
that  beverage.  The  genus  is  so  named  on  account  of 
the  variety  of  colors  exhibited  by  it. 

(Anat.)  The  anterior  part  of  the  choroid  coat  of  the 
eye,  with  superadded  muscular  fibres. 

(Jewelry  )  The  name  given  by  French  jewellers  to 
limpid  and  transparent  stones,  but  chiefly  to  Rock  Crys¬ 
tal  when  reflecting  prismatic  colors  like  Opal,  by  means 
of  natural  internal  flaws.  Common  rock-crystal  is 
sometimes  artificially  converted  into  I.,  but  in  these 
cases  the  fissures  are  produced  in  the  outer  part  of  the 
stone,  instead  of  being  in  the  interior. 

I'risated,  a.  Exhibiting  the  color  of  the  rainbow. 

I'riscope,  n.  [Gr.  iris,  and  skopeo,  to  behold.]  ( Optics.) 
An  instrument  prepared  by  Dr.  Joseph  Reade  for  ex¬ 
hibiting  the  prismatic  colors.  —  Brands. 

I'rised,  a.  I  Fr.  irise.)  Relating  to  the  iris  or  rainbow. 

I'risli,  a.  (Geog.)  Pertaining  to  Ireland,  or  produced 
in  Ireland. 

— n.  pi.  (Geog.)  The  natives  or  inhabitants  of  Ireland. 

— n.  The  language  of  the  natives  of  Ireland,  a  species  of 
the  Celtic. 

I'rish  Language.  See  Gaelic  Language  and  Lit¬ 
erature. 

Irish  Moss,  or  Carrageen,  n.  (Bot.)  SeeCHONDRUS. 

Irish  Hippie,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village  of  Law¬ 
rence  co.  Pop.  (1897)  about  515. 

I'rishry,  n.  The  people  of  Ireland.  “The  whole 
lrishry  of  rebels.” — Milton. 

I'rish  Sea,  a  considerable  expanse  of  water,  bounded 


on  the  W.  by  Ireland,  N.  by  Scotland,  E.  by  England, 
aud  S.  by  Wales,  between  Lat.  51°  40'  and  54°  30'  N., 
aud  between  Lou.  3°  and  6°  W.  It  is  connected  with 
the  Atlantic  Ocean  by  the  North  Channel  on  the  N.W., 
aud  by  St.  George’s  Channel  on  the  S.W.  It  contains 
many  islands,  the  most  important  of  which  are  the  Isles 
of  Man,  Anglesey,  and  Holyhead.  Along  its  shores 
are  numerous  bays  and  inlets,  as  Dublin  and  Dundalk 
bays,  in  Ireland.  Glenluce,  and  Wigton  bays  in  Scotland, 
Solway  Frith  between  Scotland  and  England,  and  More- 
cambe  Bay  in  England. 

I'rislitow  ■■ .  a  village  of  Ireland,  on  Dublin  Bay,  in  the 
co.  of  Dublin,  just  below  Ringsend.  Pop.  1,000. 

Irishtown,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-office  of  Adams  co. 

I'rite,  n.  (Min.)  A  mineral  composed  of  iridosmine  and 
chromite.  It  occurs  in  the  Ural  Mountains,  in  black 
octohedrons,  which  have  a  sp.  gr.  of  65. 

I  n't  is.  n.  (Med.)  An  inflammation  of  the  membrane  of 
the  eye.  It  usually  commences  with  pain  in  the  eye 
and  intolerance  of  light ;  afterwards  the  color  of  the  iris 
changes,  owing  to  the  secretion  of  coagulable  lymph, 
which  spreads  over  it  in  a  fine  flake.  Iritis,  if  it  go  on, 
is  likely  to  end  in  adhesion  of  the  iris  to  the  neighbor¬ 
ing  parts,  in  which  case  there  is  a  loss  of  the  power  of 
contracting  and  dilating,  or  it  may  even  be  completely 
closed.  Sometimes  an  abscess  forms  and  bursts,  dis¬ 
charging  its  contents  into  the  anterior  chamber  of  the 
eye,  and  causing  an  entire  loss  of  vision.  In  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  this  disease,  leeches  and  cupping,  and  cold  ap¬ 
plications  to  the  eye,  are  to  be  employed ;  mercury  is 
also  usually  administered  in  large  doses. 

Irk,  v.  a.  [Icel.  yrkja,  yrki,  to  do  work,  to  labor,  to  suf¬ 
fer,  to  be  oppressed ;  Sax.  i wore,  work,  grief,  pain,  an¬ 
guish.  See  Work.]  To  weary;  to  tire;  to  trouble;  to 
vex;  to  give  pain  to;  to  harass;  to  distress.  (Used 
impersonally  only.) 

Irk'soniC,  a.  Giving  uneasiness;  producing  weari¬ 
ness;  wearisome;  tedious;  burdensome;  troublesome; 
vexatious;  as,  an  irksome  task. 

Irk'somely,  adv.  In  a  wearisome  or  tedious  manner. 

Irk'someness,  a.  Quality  of  being  irksome;  tedious¬ 
ness  ;  wearisomeness. 

Ir'kllt,  a  river  of  Siberia,  in  the  district  of  Irkutsk, 
rising  in  the  mountains  of  Sayansk,  near  the  frontiers 
of  China,  and  after  a  course  of  220  m.,  flows  into  the 
Angara  at  the  town  of  Irkutsk. 

Irkutsk,  a  prov.  of  Russia,  comprising  all  the  E.  part 
of  Siberia,  having  on  the  N.  the  Arctic  Ocean;  E.,  the 
seas  of  Kamtscliatka,  Okhotsk,  and  Anadyr;  W.,  To¬ 
bolsk  ;  and  S..  a  vast  chain  of  mountains  which  sepa¬ 
rates  it  from  Chinese  Tartary;  Lat.  between  49°  40'  and 
and  65°  45'  N.,  Lon.  between  96°  and  121°  E.  Area, 
350,600  sq.  m.  Rivers.  Lena,  Olonek,  Indigirka,  aud 
Kovyma,  which  flow  into  the  Frozen  Ocean.  Min.  Sil¬ 
ver,  lead,  zinc,  tin,  and  granite.  IVod.  Rye,  barley, 
hemp,  and  flax.  Pop.  372,833. 

Ir'  utsk,  cap.  of  the  above-named,  situated  on  the  Augara 
river. — Mannf.  Woollens,  linens,  hats,  leather,  soap  and 
glass.  In  1879,  7.  was  in  great  part  destroyed  by  fire, 
the  loss  estimated  at  $15,000,000.  It  has  since  been 
largely  rebuilt. 

I'rock,  a  town  of  Slavonia,  12  m.  from  Peterwardein ; 

pop.  6,500. 

I'roil,  (i'urn,)  n.  [Sax.  iren ;  Dan.  iern  ;  Icel.  iarn;  Old 
Ger.  isarn;  Goth,  eisarns  ;  W.  haiarrn  ;  Armor,  houarn ; 
Manx,  iaarn,  iron;  Fr.  airain,  brass,  copper;  old  Mid 
High  Ger.  anil  old  Sax.  e.rin,  Ger.  ehem,  made  of  brass  or 
copper.  The  Ger.,  Old  Ger.,  &c.,  which  introduce  the  s,  are 
based  on  the  Goth,  aiz  —  L.  aes,  copper,  bronze.  Sansk. 
ayas,  iron  ;  ara,  brass,  oxide  of  iron.]  A  metal.  (See 
below.)  —  An  instrument  or  utensil  made  of  iron  ;  as,  a 
flat -iron,  or  smootliing-irora. 

— pi.  Fetters ;  chains ;  manacles  ;  handcuffs ;  as,  he  was 
put  in  irons. 

(Met.)  I.  is  the  most  important  of  the  metals.  When 
we  consider  its  abundance,  its  cheapness,  the  facility 
with  which  it  may  be  worked,  and  the  almost  infinitely 
varied  uses  to  which  it  is  applied,  for  most  of  which 
uses  no  other  body  could  be  substituted,  it  must  be  re¬ 
garded  as  one  of  the  most  precious  substances  known 
to  man,  and  most  intimately  connected  with  the  ad¬ 
vancement  of  civilization  and  the  progress  of  the  race. 
By  the  alchemists  7.  was  regarded  as  the  symbol  of  war, 
and  received  the  name  of  Mars,  the  god  of  arms:  yet, 
though  from  it  are  fashioned  the  sword  and  spear  of  the 
warrior  and  most  of  the  terrible  engines  of  destruction 
that  modern  science  has  introduced  into  the  art  of  war, 
it  is  in  the  avocations  of  peace  that  it  has  achieved  its 
proudest  successes  and  won  its  grandest  triumphs.  Its 
increasing  use  is  a  striking  characteristic  of  this  age  of 
wonders,  and  almost  every  day  sees  some  new  applica¬ 
tion  of  it  in  the  arts  of  life.  Though  iron  is  with  con¬ 
siderable  difficulty  reduced  from  its  ores,  it  seems  to 
have  been  known  and  used  from  a  very  remote  period. 
From  the  Scriptures  we  learn  that  Tubal  Cain,  seventh 
only  in  descent  from  Adam,  was  “  an  instructor  of  every 
artificer  in  brass  and  iron,”  (Gen.  iv.  22,)  and  the  Canaan- 
ites,  1500  n.  C.,  are  said  to  have  used  great  numbers  of 
chariots  of  iron  in  their  wars.  Homer  mentions  a  mass 
of  iron  as  one  of  the  prizes  at  the  funeral  games  given 
by  Achilles  in  honor  of  Patroclus  : 

*•  Then  hurled  the  hero,  thundering  on  the  ground, 

A  mass  of  iron,  an  enormous  round. 

Whose  weight  and  size  the  circling  Greeks  admire, 

Rude  from  the  furnace,  and  but  shaped  by  fire." — Iliad,  B.  23. 
The  ancient  Britons  made  spears  and  lances  of  it,  and 
the  Romans  during  their  occupation  of  Britain  smelted 
iron  to  a  considerable  extent:  but  their  processes  were 
so  imperfect  that  the  cinder  heaps  left  by  them  were  so 
rich  in  iron,  that  those  in  the  Forest  of  Dean  supplied 
20  furnaces  with  much  of  their  ore  for  200  or  300  years. 


The  iron  mines  of  Elba  are  said  to  have  been  worked 
from  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great;  and  Pliny  speaks 
of  this  region  as  “inexhaustible  in  its  iron.”  The  mines 
of  Aragon  and  New  Castile  in  Spain  are  supposed  to 
have  been  worked  from  the  times  of  the  later  Jewish 
kings,  successively  by  the  Tyrians,  the  Carthaginians, 
and  the  Romans.  About  500  b.  c.  iron  was  introduced 
into  Greece  from  among  the  Chalybes,  (see  Chalyb- 
eates,)  a  people  dwelling  on  the  borders  of  the  Black 
Sea.  The  ores  of  iron  are  found  in  great  abundance  in 
almost  all  parts  of  the  globe.  It  is  their  presence  in 
soils  and  in  many  rocks  that  tinges  them  red,  greenish, 
brown,  black,  and  yellow.  Perfectly  pure  iron  has  a 
white  color  aud  bright  silver-like  lustre.  Its  sp.  gr.  is 
7-8,  and  it  is  very  soft  and  tough.  It  may  be  obtained 
in  cubical  and  octohedral  crystals  by  careful  fusion  and 
gradual  cooling.  In  good  bar-iron  or  wire,  when  it  has 
been  attacked  by  rust  or  by  an  acid,  a  fibrous  texture 
may  be  observed  which  renders  it  the  most  tenacious  of 
all  the  metals.  An  iron  wire  ^  of  an  inch  in  diameter 
will  bear  a  weight  of  60  lbs.  Iron  does  not  oxidize  or 
rust  in  dry  air  or  oxygen  at  ordinary  temperatures,  nor 
is  its  polished  surface  tarnished  by  pure  water  free  from 
air  and  carbonic  acid,  but  under  the  action  of  air  and 
moisture,  especially  if  an  acid  or  acid  vapors  be  present, 
it  rapidly  changes  to  rust,  which  is  the  hydrated  ses- 
quioxide  of  iron.  After  oxidation  commences,  the 
oxide  forms  the  negative  pole  of  a  voltaic  pair,  and  the 
process  proceeds  more  rapidly;  or,  if  another  metal  be 
present  the  parts  of  iron  in  contact  with  it  are  for  the 
same  reason  more  rapidly  consumed.  At  a  high  tem¬ 
perature  iron  burns  readily  with  brilliant  scintillations, 
and  in  pure  oxygen  or  in  the  flame  of  the  oxy-liydrogen 
blowpipe  steel  is  consumed  with  the  production  of  a 
dazzling  light.  It  requires  an  intense  heat  for  its  fusion, 
and  before  becoming  liquid  assumes  a  pasty  condition 
in  which  two  pieces  may  be  united  or  welded  by  hammer¬ 
ing  them  together  so  as  to  be  perfectly  joined  into  one. 
As  iron  oxidizes  rapidly  when  at  a  high  temperature,  it 
is  generally  found  necessary  in  welding  to  sprinkle  the 
heated  metal  with  sand  or  borax,  which,  combining  with 
the  film  of  oxide  on  the  surface,  forms  a  fusible  silicate 
or  borate  which  is  forced  out  from  between  the  pieces 
of  iron  by  the  blows  of  the  hammer,  thus  leaving  clean 
surfaces  of  the  metal  in  contact.  At  ordinary  temper¬ 
atures  iron  is  but  slightly  malleable  as  compared  with 
gold  and  silver,  but  at  a  red  heat  it  may  be  forged  or 
rolled  into  any  desired  shape.  It  is  strongly  attracted 
by  the  magnet,  but  when  pure  does  not  retain  its  mag¬ 
netism.  At  a  red  heat  it  loses  the  magnetic  property, 
but  regains  it  on  cooling. 

(Chem.)  The  symbol  of  iron  is  Fe,  from  its  Latin 
name,  ferrum,  and  its  equivalent  66.  It  may  be  obtained 
pure  by  mixing  clippings  of  fine  iron  wire  with  about 
$  their  weight  of  pure  peroxide  of  iron  in  a  crucible. 
Powdered  glass,  free  from  lead,  is  added,  the  crucible 
closed  carefully,  and  exposed  for  an  hour  to  a  powerful 
heat.  The  silicon  and  carbon  of  the  iron  are  removed 
by  the  oxygen  of  the  oxide,  and  the  pure  metal  remains. 
It  is  also  obtained  in  the  form  of  a  fine  black  powder 
by  heating  the  peroxide  in  contact  with  hydrogen. 
With  oxygen,  iron  forms  four  compounds :  the  Protox¬ 
ide,  Sesquioxide  or  Peroxide,  Protosesquioxide,  and  Fer¬ 
ric  acid  The  Protoxide  (FeO)  is  a  powerful  base,  and 
unites  with  acids  to  form  salts.  Of  these,  green  vitriol, 
which  is  a  sulphate  of  the  protoxide,  is  a  type.  The 
hydrated  protoxide  is  formed  by  dissolving  pure  sul¬ 
phate  of  iron  in  water  that  has  been  recently  boiled  to 
expel  the  air,  and  adding  an  alkali.  The  protoxide  is 
precipitated  as  a  whitish  mass,  which  soon  absorbs 
oxygen  from  the  air,  and  becomes  reddish-brown 
from  being  changed  into  the  sesquioxide.  When 
fresh  and  moist,  it  is  the  most  effective  remedy  for 
poisoning  by  arsenic.  The  sesquioxide  (Fe203),  called  also 
the  peroxide  or  redoxide,  is  found  in  great  abundance  in 
nature,  and  constitutes  some  of  the  most  valuable  ores 
of  iron.  (See  Hematite.)  Artificially  prepared,  it  is 
known  in  the  arts  as  Rouge,  Crocus  of  Mars,  or  Colcn- 
thar,  and  is  used  as  a  pigment  and  as  a  polishing  powder. 
It  is  this  oxide  that  imparts  the  reddish  color  to  soils, 
ochres,  burnt  clay,  &c.  The  protosesquioxide  (Fe3(>4) 
called  also  magnetic,  or  black  oxide,  is  an  abundant 
natural  product.  (See  Magnetite.)  The  black  scales 
formed  during  the  forging  of  wrought  iron  are  mainly 
composed  of  this  oxide.  Ferric  Acid  (Fe03)  is  an  arti¬ 
ficial  product  never  obtained  in  a  separate  state.  By 
heating  1  part  of  pure  sesquioxide  of  iron  and  4  parts 
of  dry  nitre  in  a  covered  crucible,  a  brown  mass,  the 
ferrate  of  potassa,  is  obtained,  which,  treated  with  cold 
water,  yields  a  deep-red  or  violet-colored  solution.  With 
chlorine,  iron  forms  two  compounds  :  the  protochloride 
(FeCl)  and  the  sesquichloride  (Fe2CI3).  The  first  is  ob¬ 
tained  by  passing  dry  hydrochloric  acid  gas  over  red- 
hot  iron,  or  by  dissolving  iron  in  hydrochloric  acid.  From 
this  solution  green  crystals  of  the  salt  may  be  obtained. 
They  are  soluble  and  deliquescent,  and  in  the  air  are 
rapidly  oxidized.  The  sesquichloride  may  be  obtained 
by  dissolving  the  sesquioxide  of  iron  in  hydrochloric 
acid.  The  concentrated  solution  deposits  it  in  red  crys¬ 
tals,  which  contain  water  and  are  very  soluble  in  water 
and  alcohol.  It  may  be  produced  also  in  an  anhydrous 
state  by  the  action  of  chlorine  on  the  heated  metal.  The 
protoiodide  of  iron  (Fel)  is  made  by  digesting  metallic 
iron  with  water  and  iodine;  a  pale-green  solution  is  the 
result,  which  is  of  importance  as  a  medicine.  The  pro- 
tosulphide  of  iron  (FeS)  is  formed  by  heating  iron  and 
sulphur  together.  It  is  used  for  obtaining  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  gas,  which  is  copiously  evolved  when  it  is  dis¬ 
solved  by  dilute  acids.  The  bisulphide  of  iron ,  or  iron 
pyrites  (FeS2),  is  a  natural  product.  (See  iron,  Ores  of.) 
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Carbonate,  of  the  protoxide  of  iron  (FeO.COj)  occurs  in 
nature  as  spathic  iron  ore,  and  as  the  clay  iron-stone 
from  which  most  of  the  English  iron  is  made.  It  is 
found  also  in  some  mineral  waters,  which  deposit  a  coat¬ 
ing  of  rust  on  the  surfaces  over  which  they  tlow.  Such 
waters  are  called  chalybeate.  Nitrate  of  the  protoxide 
of  iron  (FeO.NO&)  may  he  produced  in  pale-green  crys¬ 
tals  by  the  action  of  dilute  nitric  acid  upon  protosulphide 
of  iron,  and  the  nitrate  of  the  sesquioxide  is  formed  by 
the  action  of  dilute  nitric  acid  upon  iron.  It  is  a  deep- 
red  liquid  used  in  dyeing.  The  sulphate  of  the  protoxide 
of  iron  (Fe0.S03+7Ha0)  may  be  obtained  by  dissolving 
iron  in  sulphuric  acid.  It  is  the  green  vitriol ,  iron 
vitriol ,  or  copperas  of  commerce,  and  is  prepared  on  a 
large  scale  by  exposing  iron  pyrites  to  the  action  of  air 
and  moisture.  Oxygen  is  absorbed,  and  oxide  of  iron 
and  sulphuric  acid  formed.  The  sulphate  produced  is 
dissolved  out  and  crystallized.  It  forms  large  green  | 
crystals,  which  effloresce  in  the  air  and  become  covered 
with  a  whitish  crust.  With  tannic  acid  it  forms  a  per¬ 
manent  black  dye,  and  is  much  used  in  dyeing  and  in 
the  manufacture  of  ink. 

( Physiol .  and  Med.)  Iron  is  an  essential  constituent 
of  the  coloring-matter  of  the  blood-corpuscles  of  all 
vertebrate  animals  ;  and  according  to  the  best  authori¬ 
ties,  1  part  by  weight  of  iron  is  found  in  230  parts  of 
blood-corpuscles,  and  the  total  quantity  of  this  metal  in 
the  blood  of  a  man  weighing  14u  lbs.  is  about  38  grains. 
It  is  the  presenceof  iron  in  the  blood  thatcommunicates 
to  the  ashes  of  that  fluid  their  reddish-brown  color,  the 
iron  being  found  in  them  as  the  peroxide.  The  ashes 
of  the  hair,  of  birds’  feathers,  of  the  contents  of  eggs,  of 
the  gastric  juice,  of  milk,  and  indeed  of  most  animal 
fluids,  contain  traces  of  this  metal.  Nothing  is  known 
with  certainty  regarding  the  chemical  condition  of  the 
iron  in  the  animal  body,  that  is  to  say,  whether  it  is 
present  as  a  protoxide,  a  peroxide,  &c.  It  is  introduced 
into  the  system  with  the  food  and  drink,  and  any  excess 
beyond  what  is  required  is  discharged  with  the  excre¬ 
ments.  When  an  insufficient  quantity  is  contained  in 
the  nutriment,  chalybeate  medicines  become  necessary. 
The  iron  that  is  set  free  within  the  system  by  the  con¬ 
stant  disintegration  of  blood-corpuscles  is  carried  out 
of  the  system  partly  by  the  urine,  partly  by  the  color¬ 
ing-matter  of  the  bile,  which  is  highly  ferruginous,  and 
probably  is  in  part  eliminated  by  the  hair.  The  exact 
part  which  the  iron  plays  in  the  body  is  uncertain ;  but 
it  is  most  probable  that  the  power  which  the  blood- 
corpuscles  possess  as  oxygen-carriers  is  mainly  due  to 
the  presence  of  this  substance.  In  certain  conditions 
of  the  system  iron  is  of  great  value  as  a  remedial  agent, 
in  which  case  chalybeate  waters  or  some  of  the  prepa¬ 
rations  of  iron  are  prescribed,  such  as  the  citrate  of 
iron  and  quinine,  tincture  of  the  sesquichlonde.  &c. 

Ores.  Native  iron  is  of  rare  occurrence.  It  almost 
always  forms  part  of  meteoric  stones  or  meteorites ,  in 
which  it  is  alloyed  with  nickel.  One  of  these  stones 
from  Texas — now  in  the  cabinet  of  Yale  College — weighs 
1,635  lbs.,  and  contains  about  90  per  cent,  of  iron.  The 
meteoric  iron  is  malleable,  and  may  be  worked  like 
manufactured  iron.  Iron  pyrites,  or  bisulphide  of  iron, 
is  found  in  great  abundance,  and  is  most  widely  distrib¬ 
uted.  It  is  found  crystallized  in  cubes  —  octohedrons 
and  dodecahedrons  —  of  a  bronze-yellow  color.  Sp.  gr. 
4'8-51.  Comp.  Iron  46-7,  sulphur  53  3.  Heated  before 
the  blow-pipe  it  gives  off  sulphur.  Magnetic  pyrites,  or 
sulphuret  of  iron,  has  a  reddish- yel low  color,  and  is 
slightly  attracted  by  the  magnet.  These  ores  do  not 
afford  good  iron  from  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  it  free 
from  sulphur;  but  they  are  of  great  value,— since  from 
them  is  obtained  the  greater  part  of  the  sulphate  of  iron 
of  commerce,  which  is  manufactured  in  great  quantities 
at  Stafford, Vt.,  and  elsewhere  in  the  U.  States.  Sulphur 
is  also  obtained  from  them,  and  in  connection  with 
aluminous  or  clayey  slates,  they  are  used  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  alum.  An  arsenical  iron  pyrite  is  also  found, 
having  a  silver-white  color,  and  containing  iron  34-4, 
arsenic  46.  sulphur  19  6.  It  occurs  at  Waterbury.  Vt., 
Franklin,  N.  J.,  and  at  Franconia  and  Haverhill,  N.  H. 
Specular  iron  ore,  or  Hematite  ( q .  v.),  when  pure,  con¬ 
tains  70  parts  of  iron  and  30  of  oxygen.  It  is  a  valuable 
ore,  and  is  found  in  vast  quantities  in  the  U.  States.  In 
Missouri,  90  m.  S.  of  St.  Louis,  are  two  mountains  com¬ 
posed  mainly  of  this  ore,  the  one,  “Iron  Mountain,” 
being  300  feet  high,  and  the  “  Pilot  Knob,”  700  feet. 
It  is  also  found  in  inexhaustible  quantities  in  many 
other  localities.  Magnetite,  or  magnetic  iron  ore,  when 
pure,  contains  73  per  cent,  of  iron.  It  occurs  in  black 
crystals  or  heavy  dark  masses,  is  very  abundant,  and  is 
one  of  the  best  of  the  ores  of  iron.  The  celebrated  j 
Swedish  and  Norway  irous  are  manufactured  from  this 
ore.  In  this  country  it  is  found  in  vast  deposits  in 
Pennsylvania,  New  York,  and  New  Jersey,  and  occurs  in 
many  other  localities.  The  Cornwall  deposit  (Penna.)  is 
unusually  rich.  Brown  iron  ore,  including  brown  and  yel¬ 
low  ochres,  and  bog  iron  ore,  contains  about  60  per  cent, 
of  iron.  It  is  abundant  in  Pennsylvania,  Missouri,  Ten¬ 
nessee,  at  Salisbury  and  Kent,  Conn.,  and  in  many  other 
localities.  Spathic  iron  ore,  or  carbonate  of  iron,  is  ex¬ 
tensively  used  in  the  manufacture  of  iron.  It  is  abun¬ 
dant  in  the  coal-formations  of  England,  and  yields  about 
9-10ths  of  the  English  iron.  It  is  called  clay  iron-stone, 
and  when  containing  carbonaceous  or  coaly  matter, 
is  known  as  blackband.  Its  yield  is  about  48  per 
cent,  of  iron.  It  occurs  in  Connecticut,  Massachusetts, 
Vermont,  New  York,  and  is  abundant  in  the  coal  regions 
of  Pennsylvania.  Chromic  iron  contains  oxide  of  chro¬ 
mium  60',  protoxide  of  iron  20-1,  alumina  11*8,  magnesia  ■ 
7’5.  It  is  of  a  black  color,  and  is  used  in  the  manufac-l 
ture  of  chromate  and  bichromate  of  potash  and  other 
compounds  of  chromium.  Franklinite,  found  near  the, 


Franklin  Furnace,  N.  J.,  contains  peroxide  of  iron  66q 
oxide  of  manganese  16-,  oxide  of  zinc  17".  Titanic  iron 
contains  oxide  of  titanium.  —  See  also  Columbite,  Wolf¬ 
ram,  Vivianite. 

Manufacture,  of  Iron.  We  have  seen  that  the  ores  of 
iron  are  mostly  oxides  of  iron,  or  iron  combined  with 
oxygen,  and  generally  contain  other  impurities,  as  silica, 
sulphur,  clay,  magnesia,  &c.  To  obtain  the  pure  metal 
the  ores  must  be  fused,  and  these  impurities  removed. 
From  the  better  class  of  ores,  as  magnetite,  good  malle¬ 
able  iron  may  be  directly  obtained  by  heating  them 
with  proper  proportions  of  coal  in  a  reverberatory  fur¬ 
nace.  The  carbon  unites  with  the  oxygen  of  the  ore, 
forming  carbonic  oxide,  which,  coming  in  contact  with 
the  air,  is  consumed.  The  iron  remains  as  a  pasty  mass, 
which  is  fashioned  under  a  hammer  into  an  oblong 
piece  called'  a  bloom.  This  may  be  worked  by  rolling 
or  hammering  into  sheets  or  bars.  A  simple  process 
of  thus  obtaining  malleable  iron  directly  from  the  ore 


Fig.  1405. —  Catalan  forge. 


has  long  been  in  use  in  Catalonia,  and  hence  called  the 
Catalan  method  (Fig.  1405).  It  is  a  kind  of  open  forge, 
and  receives  a  blast  from  air  compressed  in  a  close  tube 
by  means  of  falling  water.  The  ore,  with  a  large  pro¬ 
portion  of  charcoal,  is  placed  upon  it,  and,  when  reduced, 
the  iron  runs  down  into  a  crucible  beneath,  from  which 
it  is  removed  and  forged.  Only  the  purer  ores  can  be 
used  in  the  Catalan  forge,  and  the  process  requires  a 
large  amount  of  fuel,  and  is  attended  with  the  loss  of 
considerable  iron.  The  American  bloomery  forge  is  a 
modernized  form  of  the  same  process ;  but  the  means 
of  reducing  iron  ore,  now  almost  universally  in  use,  is 
the  blast-furnace.,  (Fig.  1406.)  This  consists  mainly  of 
a  four-sided  structure  of  brick  and  stone,  called  a  stack, 
of  the  form  of  a  truncated  pyramid.  The  interior  has 
the  form  of  two  truncated  cones  united  at  their  bases. 
The  upper  one  constitutes  the  furnace  proper,  and  is 
sometimes  called  the  belly ;  the  lower  one  is  called  the 
boshes,  and  terminates  below  in  a  space  called  the  hearth. 
Three  of  the  sides  of  the  hearth  descend  to  the  bottom 
of  the  furnace  or  the  hearth-stone,  but  on  the  fourth 
side  is  a  partial  partition  of  fire  brick  called  the  tymp. 
supported  by  strong  bars  of  iron  let  into  the  sides  of 
the  furnace.  This  partition  separates  the  front  and 
back  portions  of  the  hearth,  but  does  not  extend  to  the 
bottom  or  hearth-stone.  The  interior  has  a  double  lin¬ 
ing  of  fire-brick,  the  space  between  them  being  filled 
with  sand  or  broken  slag  to  prevent  injury  to  the  outer 
wall  by  the  expansion  of  the  lining  by  heat.  The 
hearth,  hearth-stone,  and  sometimes  the  boshes  are 


F.g.  1406.  —  BLAST-FURNACE. 


built  of  the  most  refractory  grit  or  quartzose  rock.  On 
each  side  of  the  stack,  at  the  bottom,  arched  openings 
extend  into  the  masonry,  three  of  which  are  called  the 


tiveer  (or  twyer)  arches,  and  the  other  the  front  or  work¬ 
ing  arch,  where  the  iron  and  slag  are  withdrawn.  The 
tweers  are  the  ends  of  the  pipes  through  which  the 
blast  is  admitted  to  the  hearth,  and  as  they  are  exposed 
to  a  high  temperature,  they  are  cast  so  as  to  enclose  a 
coil  of  wrought-iron  tubes  through  which  a  stream  of 
cold  water  continually  circulates.  By  means  of  power¬ 
ful  engines  the  air  is  forced  into  the  hearth  under  great 
pressure,  and  to  the  amount  of  from  5,000  to  12,000  cubic 
feet  per  minute.  It  is  generally  heated  (see  Hot  Blast) 
to  about  600°  Fahr.  before  entering  the  furnace.  When 
in  operation,  the  furnace  is  regularly  fed  with  definite 
proportions  of  coal,  ore,  and  broken  limestone.  The 
latter  is  added  as  a  flux,  to  render  the  ore  more  fusible 
and,  by  combining  with  the  impurities  in  the  ore,  pre¬ 
vent  the  formation  of  compounds  containing  iron  and 
thus  effect  a  saving  of  the  metal.  When  quartz  and 
clay,  which  are  common  impurities  of  iron  ore,  are  both 
present,  the  lime  from  the  limestone  combines  with  the 
clay  (silicate  of  alumina),  and  this  with  the  quartz  forms 
a  kind  of  glass  or  slag;  at  the  same  time  a  portion 
of  the  carbon  of  the  fuel  combines  with  the  iron,  form¬ 
ing  a  carbide  of  iron  or  ordinary  cast  iron.  When  only 
quartz  is  present  in  the  ore,  clay  must  be  added.  The 
kind  and  quantity  of  flux  to  be  added  must  of  course  be 
varied  according  to  the  impurities  present  in  the  ore. 
The  workman  judges  from  the  appearance  of  the  slag, 
and  regulates  the  charges  accordingly.  It  should  be  of 
a  light  gray  color ;  if  it  is  very  dark,  it  is  bringing  away 
too  much  iron.  In  a  large  furnace  in  the  State  of  New 
York,  yielding  from  160  to  200  tons  of  pig-iron  per  week, 
the  hourly  charge  was,  coal  4,000  lbs.,  ore  (much  of  which 
was  magnetite)  4,900  lbs.,  limestone  1,050  lbs.  A  blast¬ 
furnace  is  kept  in  constant  operation  often  for  years 
until  want  of  repairs  renders  it  necessary  to  blow  out. 
About  once  in  12  hours  the  hearth  is  tapped  and  the 
metal  drawn  off  and  run  into  row's  of  rude  moulds  of 
sand  called  pigs.  The  slag,  which  is  5  or  6  times  the  vol¬ 
ume  of  the  cast  iron,  is  drawn  off  at  a  higher  level  more 
frequently  and  carted  away  when  cold  as  a  waste  product, 
though  in  some  instances  it  has  been  run  into  blocks  and 
used  for  walls  and  pavements.  An  ordinary  blast-furnace 
is  about  30  feet  square  at  the  base,  and  from  50  to  60  feet 
high.  To  avoid  the  labor  of  elevating  the  immense 
weight  of  ore,  &c„  to  this  height,  they  are,  when  practi¬ 
cable,  placed  upon  the  side  of  a  hill,  and  the  materials 
run  to  the  top  of  the  stack  in  cars.  We  have  seen  that 


Fig.  1407.  —  HEARTH  FOR  REFINING  PIG-IRON. 


cast-iron  is  a  carbide  of  iron,  or  a  compound  of  carbon 
and  iron,  and  it  generally  contains  other  impurities,  as 
silicon,  aluminium,  sulphur,  phosphorus,  &c.  There  are 
several  varieties,  the  gray  or  No.  1  having  a  dark  color, 
a  granular  texture,  and  capable  of  being  filed,  drilled, 
&c. ;  and  the  white,  which  is  of  a  silvery  whiteness  and 
exceedingly  hard,  so  that  it  is  not  acted  upon  by  steel 
instruments.  The  gray  iron  being  very  fusible,  and 
possessing  great  fluidity  when  fused,  is  best  adapted  for 
castings  ;  the  white  iron  is  used  for  conversion  into  bar- 
iron  and  steel.  Cast-iron  is  fusible  at  a  white  heat, 
while  wrought  and  pure  iron  are  not;  it  is  brittle  and 
can  neither  be  forged  nor  welded,  while  bar-iron  can  be 
bent,  forged,  and  welded.  By  depriving  cast-iron  of  a 
portion  of  its  carbon  it  may  be  converted  into  malleable 
iron.  It  then  becomes  very  tenacious  and  ductile,  so 
that  it  may  be  hammered  or  rolled  into  thin  sheets  and 
drawn  into  fine  wire.  It  may  be  welded  as  before  de¬ 
scribed,  and  is  soft  enough  to  be  worked  by  tools  of  steel. 
When  heated  to  redness  and  plunged  into  cold  water,  it 
does  not  become  harder  as  is  the  case  with  steel. 
Wrought  or  malleable  iron  has  a  fibrous  texture,  which 
accounts  for  its  tenacity,  but  when  subjected  for  a  long 
time  to  repeated  jars  or  blows,  as  in  the  case  of  car- 
axles,  &c.,  it  loses  its  fibrous  character  and  becomes 
brittle.  The  atoms  seem  to  change  their  positions  and 
the  texture  becomes  granular.  By  heating  and  rework¬ 
ing  such  iron,  its  fibrous  texture  and  its  strength  are 
restored.  To  convert  cast  into  malleable  iron,  the  or¬ 
dinary  processes  are  refining,  puddling,  shingling,  ham¬ 
mering  and  rolling.  The  refining  apparatus  consists 
of  a  flat  hearth,  A,  covered  with  sand  or  loam,  and  sur¬ 
rounded  with  metal  troughs,  B,  through  which  a  stream 
of  water  is  constantly  flowing,  to  keep  the  sides  from 
melting.  C  are  the  tuyeres  in  connection  with  the 
blowing-engine.  The  cast-iron  is  melted  with  coke  on 
the  hearth,  and  a  blast  of  air  kept  blowing  over  it, 
which  causes  its  carbon  to  unite  with  the  oxygen  of  the 
air,  and  pass  off  as  carbonic  oxide  gas.  Oxygen  also 
unites  with  silicon  to  form  silica,  and  with  iron  to  form 
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the  oxide.  The  silica  of  the  sand  uniting  with  oxide  of 
iron,  produces  a  slag  of  silicate  of  iron.  The  refined 
metal  is  finally  run  out  in  cakes  on  a  bed  of  cast-iron, 
kept  cool  by  a  stream  of  water.  Being  only  partially 
decarbonized  by  this  process,  it  is  next  broken  up,  and 
introduced  into  a  reverberatory  furnace  called  puddling 
furnace  (Fig.  1408),  where  it  is  exposed  when  at  a  high 
temperature  to  the  action  of  a  current  of  air ;  by  which 
means  the  carbon  burns  to  carbonic  acid,  a  portion  of 
the  iron  is  oxidized,  and  this  oxide  unites  with  the  sili¬ 
con  in  the  iron  and  forms  a  fusible  slag.  The  workmen 
by  means  of  long  bars  repeatedly  stir  the  heated  mass 


Pig.  1408.  —  PUDDLING  FURNACE. 

A,  the  hearth:  F,  the  grate  or  fire-place;  C,  the  chimney  with 
a  damper  at  the  summit  to  regulate  the  draught ;  I),  a  bridge  sep¬ 
arating  the  grate  from  the  hearth,  for  preveutiug  the  direct  con¬ 
tact  of  the  fuel  with  the  iron. 


(puddle  it),  so  as  to  expose  all  portions  of  it  to  the  air, 
and  to  intimately  mix  the  oxide  with  the  metal.  The 
iron  after  a  time  loses  its  fluidity,  a  blue  flame  plays 
over  the  surface,  and  it  becomes  pasty  and  finally  falls 
to  pieces  like  a  mass  of  sand  or  gravel.  The  fire  is  now 
increased  and  the  granular  masses  soon  unite  and  are 
collected  by  the  workmen  in  balls  or  masses,  which  are 
removed  and  subjected  to  the  action  of  an  immense 
hammer  and  shaped  into  a  rude  bar.  The  quality  of 
the  metal  is  improved  by  cutting  up  these  bars,  binding 
the  pieces  together,  and  heating  and  rolling  or  hammer¬ 
ing  them  together.  In  recent  iron-making  processes 
one  of  the  most  important  improvements  is  the  use  of 
the  hot  blast  in  the  furnace  process,  a  method  which 
greatly  economizes  fuel.  Various  forms  of  oven  for 
heatiug  the  air  have  been  invented,  tbe  heat  being 
usually  obtained  from  the  waste  gases  that  formerly 
blazed  away  uselessly  from  the  top  of  the  blast  furnace. 
Other  changes  have  almost  done  away  with  the  refinery 
furnace,  it  being  now  but  little  employed  in  the  U.  S. 
Even  puddling  is  rapidly  losing  its  importance  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  greatly  decreased  use  of  wrought  iron 
since  the  development  of  the  recent  cheap  steel-making 
processes.  In  the  U.  S.  puddling  proper,  or  dry  puddling , 
is  now  but  little  employed,  it  being  largely  replaced  by 
the  boiling,  or  wet  puddling,  process.  In  this  process 
gray-forge  pig-iron  is  charged  with  puddle  or  roll 
cinder  and  melted  at  a  high  heat.  The  oxides  in  the 
cinder  act  on  the  carbon  and  other  impurities,  and 
keep  the  bath  boiling  until  bright  white  spots  of  iron 


Fig.  1409. — BESSEMER’S  CONVERTING  VESSEL. 


appear.  This  is  called  “bringing  to  nature,”  while  the 
cinder  seems  to  sink  away.  The  rabble,  or  puddling 
bar,  is  now  brought  into  play,  the  iron-sponge  thor¬ 
oughly  worked,  and  finally  made  into  balls,  from  which 
part  of  the  cinder  is  forced  by  squeezing  with  the  rabble. 
The  squeezing  is  continued  in  a  machine  adapted  to 
this  purpose,  from  which  the  puddled  iron  is  delivered, 
still  hot  enough  to  be  worked  into  bar-iron  in  the 
rolling  mill. 

Bessemer  Process.  The  Bessemer  process,  formerly 
used  only  for  steel-making,  is  also  applied  to  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  a  malleable  iron,  but  pushing  oxidation  to 
the  highest  available  limit.  If  carried  beyond  this 
limit,  brittleness  instead  of  toughness  results.  In  this 
process  the  melted  cast-iron  is  run  into  a  huge  crucible, 
or  converter  (Fig.  1409),  lined  with  fire-clay,  and  with 
apertures  (A)  at  the  bottom,  through  which  air  is 
blown  at  a  pressure  of  15  or  20  pounds  to  the  square  J 
inch.  The  iron  burns  vividly  iu  the  current  of  air,  and  | 


the  oxide  of  iron  produced  is  diffused  iu  a  melted  state 
through  the  mass  of  metal  by  the  rapid  current  of  air. 
This  oxide  of  iron  acts  upon  the  silicon  and  carbon  in 
the  cast-iron,  converting  the  latter  into  carbonic  oxide, 
which  burns  with  flame  at  the  mouth  of  the  converter, 
and  the  former  into  silicic  acid,  which  enters  into  the 
slag,  aud  is  carried  up  as  a  froth  to  the  surface  of  the 
liquid  iron.  The  blast  of  air  is  continued  for  about 
twenty  minutes,  when  the  disappearance  of  the  flame 
of  carbonic  oxide  indicates  the  completion  of  the  pro¬ 
cess;  but  the  remaining  purified  iron  is  not  pasty,  as  in 
the  puddling  furnace,  being  retained  in  a  perfectly 
liquid  condition  by  the  high  temperature  resulting 
from  the  combustion  of  part  of  the  iron,  so  that  the 
metal  may  be  run  out  into  moulds  by  tilting  the  con¬ 
verting  vessel.  In  this  way  about  85  parts  of  bar-iron 
are  obtained  from  100  of  pig-iron.  This  process,  while 
greatly  economizing  time  and  labor,  fails  to  remove  the 
sulphur  and  phosphorus  from  the  iron,  and  thus  has 
not  superseded  the  puddling  process.  Its  application  to 
the  manufacture  of  steel  will  be  noticed  under  Steel. 

Composition  of  Bar-iron.  Even  the  best  bar-iron  con¬ 
tains  from  01  to  0'5  per  cent,  of  carbon,  together  with 
minute  proportions  of  silicon,  sulphur  and  phosphorus. 
Perfectly  pure  iron  is  inferior  in  hardness  and  tenacity 
to  that  which  contains  a  small  proportion  of  carbon. 
Bar-iron  is  liable  to  two  important  defects,  which  are 
technically  known  as  cold-shortness  and  red-shortness. 
Cold-short  iron  is  brittle  at  ordinary  temperatures  and 
appears  to  owe  this  to  the  presence  of  phosphorus,  of 
which  element  0‘5  per  cent,  is  sufficient  materially  to 
diminish  the  tenacity  of  the  iron.  When  the  iron  is 
liable  to  brittleness  at  a  red  heat,  it  is  termed  red-short 
iron,  aud  a  very  little  sulphur  is  sufficient  to  affect  the 
quality  of  the  iron  in  this  respect.  There  is  much  dif¬ 
ference  of  opinion  as  to  the  true  causes  of  the  variation 


the  iron  industries  was  actively  entered  upon.  During 
the  19th  century  it  increased  enormously,  the  U.  S.  by 
the  end  of  that  century  becoming  the  leading  iron-pro¬ 
ducer  among  the  countries  of  the  world.  The  employ¬ 
ment  of  coke  in  American  blast  furnaces  was  initiated 
in  Pennsylvania  in  1836  and  that  of  anthracite  coal  in 
1838.  By  1840  the  puddling  furnace  had  practically 
superseded  the  older  methods  of  making  merchantable 
iron,  and  since  1867  the  Bessemer  converter  has  been 
largely  relied  on  in  the  production  of  iron  for  railroad 
purposes.  Steel  has  largely  replaced  wrought  iron  in 
very  many  lines  of  finished  goods,  it  being  now  employed 
in  the  manufacture  of  nails,  wire,  plates,  bars,  beams, 
and  structural  iron  generally,  and  in  various  other 
directions.  The  U.  S.  is  to-day  not  only  the  largest  pro¬ 
ducer  of  iron  and  steel  products  in  the  world,  but  also 
the  largest  consumer,  the  great  bulk  of  the  products 
being  used  within  the  country,  though  large  quantities 
are  exported.  To  quote  from  Mr.  James  M.  Swank,  a 
special  agent  of  the  1880  census :  “We  are  the  greatest 
of  all  nations  in  the  use  of  iron  and  steel  in  bridge 
building,  for  railroads  and  ordinary  highways,  and  the 
lightness  and  gracefulness  of  our  bridges  are  nowhere 
equalled,  while  their  strength  and  adaptability  are 
nowhere  surpassed.  We  make  more  stoves  than  all  the 
rest  of  the  world,  and  in  the  use  of  iron  for  piping  are 
probably  in  advance  of  every  other  nation.  In  the  use 
of  iron  for  ornamental  and  architectural  purposes  we 
probably  excel  all  other  nations.”  This  statement 
might  to-day  be  greatly  added  to,  the  U.  S.  occupying 
the  foremost  place  in  the  world  in  iron  manufacture  as 
in  iron  production.  In  the  one  item  of  locomotives,  for 
example,  this  country  leads  the  world,  and  the  same 
might  be  affirmed  of  various  other  classes  of  goods.  The 
following  table  will  solve  to  show  the  world’s  product 
for  the  dates  appended : 


Countries. 

Iron  Ore. 

Pig  Iron. 

Tears. 

Tons. 

Years. 

Tons. 

United  States . 

1893 

11,587,629 

1895 

9,597,449 

Great  Britain . 

1893 

11,203,476 

1895 

8,022,006 

Germany  and  Luxembourg . 

1893 

11.457,491 

1895 

5,788,798 

France . 

1891 

3,579,286 

1895 

2,005,889 

Belgium . 

1892 

209,943 

1895 

829,135 

Austria-Hungary..  .  . 

1892 

2,050,000 

1S95 

1,075,000 

Russia . 

1892 

1,577,015 

1895 

1,454,298 

Sweden . 

1892 

1,293,583 

1895 

465,000 

Spain . 

1893 

5,497,540 

1895 

206,430 

Italy . 

1892 

214,487 

1895 

10,500 

Canada . 

1893 

99,412 

1895 

38,434 

All  other  countries . 

1893 

1,800,000 

1895 

375,000 

Total. 

50.569,862 

29,868,239 

For  iron  ore.  English  tons  of  2.240  pounds  are  used  for  the  United  States,  Great  Britain,  and  Canada,  and  metric  tons  of  2,204 
pounds  are  used  for  all  the  continental  countries  of  Europe.  For  pig-iron  aud  steel,  metric  tons  are  used  for  all. 


in  the  strength  of  wrought-iron,  and  this  is  not  surpris¬ 
ing  when  we  reflect  upon  the  number  of  circumstances 
w  hich  may  be  reasonably  expected  to  exert  some  influ¬ 
ence  upon  it.  Not  only  the  proportions  of  carbon, 
silicon,  sulphur,  phosphorus,  and  manganese  may  be 
supposed  to  affect  the  quality  of  the  iron,  but  the  state 
of  combination  in  which  these  elements  exist  in  the 
mass  is  likely  to  cause  a  difference.  It  also  appears 
certain  that  the  mechanical  structure,  dependent  upon 
the  arrangement  of  the  particles  composing  the  mass 
of  metal,  has  at  least  as  much  influence  upou  the  tena¬ 
city  of  the  iron  as  its  chemical  composition.  The  best 
bar-iron,  if  broken  slowly,  always  exhibits  a  fibrous 
structure,  the  particles  of  iron  being  arranged  in  paral¬ 
lel  lines.  This  appears  to  contribute  greatly  to  the 
strength  of  the  iron,  for  when  it  is  wanting,  and  the 
bar  is  composed  of  a  confused  mass  of  crystals,  it  is 
weaker  iu  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  crystals.  The 
presence  of  phosphorus  is  said  to  favor  the  formation 
of  large  crystals,  and  hence  to  produce  cold-shortness. 
There  is  some  reason  to  believe  that  the  fibrous  is  some¬ 
times  exchanged  for  the  crystalline  texture  under  the 
influence  of  frequent  vibrations,  as  in  the  case  of  rail¬ 
way  axles,  girders  of  suspension  bridges,  &c.  Consider¬ 
ing  the  difficult  fusibility  of  bar-iron,  it  is  fortunate 
that  it  possesses  the  property  of  being  welded,  that  is,  of 
being  united  by  hammering  when  softened  by  heat.  It 
is  customary  first  to  sprinkle  the  heated  bars  with  sand 
or  clay  in  order  to  convert  the  superficial  oxide  of  iron 
into  a  liquid  silicate,  which  will  be  forced  out  from 
between  them  by  hammering,  leaving  the  clean  metallic 
surface  to  adhere. 

Ikon  in  the  United  States. — Iron  was  made  in  the 
U.  S.  at  a  very  early  date  in  the  colonization,  some  being 
produced  in  the  James  river  settlement  us  early  as  1622. 
It  was  made  in  Massachusetts  in  1631  and  subsequently, 
bar  and  cast  iron  being  produced,  and  saws  made  as 
early  as  1652.  A  charcoal  furnace  was  built  at  Plymouth 
iu  1702  to  convert  bog-ore  into  hollow  w’are.  A  bloom-  | 
ery  was  built  iu  New  Jersey  in  1685,  and  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  the  first  forges  were  built  in  1717  and  a  furnace  I 
was  erected  in  1726.  Refining  forges  were  employed  | 
here,  9  of  which,  and  10  furnaces,  were  built  before 
1750.  In  Maryland  much  bar-iron  was  produced,  its 
manufacture  beginning  in  1717.  Charcoal  blast  fur-  I 
naces  were  erected  in  Virginia  in  1724,  and  pig-iron  was 
exported  to  England.  In  1750  the  making  of  bar-iron  I 
and  steel  in  the  colonies  was  absolutely  prohibited  by 
Parliament  as  a  common  nuisance,  this  manufacture 
having  begun  seriously  to  interfere  with  the  British 
trade.  Some  work  went  on,  however,  despite  this  pro¬ 
hibition,  and  after  the  Revolution  the  development  of  i 


Iron  ore  is  very  widely  distributed  throughout  the  U.  S., 
occurring  in  many  isolated  deposits,  and  through  cer¬ 
tain  widely  extended  areas.  The  Appalachian  mountain 
range  is  rich  in  ore  throughout  its  whole  extent,  the 
great  ore  belt  commencing  in  the  Adirondack  region  of 
New  York  and  extending  to  northern  Georgia  and 
Alabama,  the  total  length  being  more  than  1,000  m.,  with 
an  average  width  of  70  m.  The  most  extensively 
worked  deposits  in  this  great  iron  field  are  those  of 
Pennsylvania,  but  it  is  very  rich  elsewhere,  as  in  West 
Virginia  and  Georgia,  where  it  is  now  actively  mined. 
In  the  central  region  of  the  country  iron  occurs  abund¬ 
antly  in  Michigan  and  other  States  bordering  Lake 
Superior,  where  it  is  largely  mined  ;  and  in  Missouri, 
whose  specially  rich  deposits  have  been  above  men¬ 
tioned  Arkansas  possesses  an  immense  deposit  of  man¬ 
ganese  ore,  and  Colorado  has  large  ore  beds  south  of 
Pike’s  Peak,  which  are  worked  to  some  extent.  Wyo¬ 
ming  possesses  iron  ore  in  practically  inexhaustible 
quantity,  while  there  are  considerable  deposits  in  the 
Pacific  States,  particularly  in  Washington,  the  Puget 
Sound  Basin  having  immense  beds  of  bog-ore,  with 
deposits  of  magnetic  and  brown  hematite. 

Iron  (i'ern),  a.  Made  of  iron;  consisting  of  iron. — 
Resembling  iron  in  color. 

“A  piece  of  stone  of  dark  iVoa-gray  color." — Woodward. 

— Harsh;  severe;  rude;  miserable;  calamitous. 

11  Such  notes  as  warble  to  the  string, 

Drew  iron  tears  from  Pluto’s  cheek." — Milton. 

— Binding  fast;  not  to  be  broken ;  firm;  robust ;  vigorous. 

“  Him  death's  iron  sleep  opprest." — Phillips. 

— v.  a.  To  smooth  with  an  instrument  of  iron. —  To 
shackle  with  irons;  to  fetter  or  handcuff. — To  furnish 
or  arm  with  iron. 

I'ron-boiind.  a.  Bound  or  circled  with  iron. 

I'ron-cased,  I'ron-clad,  a.  Covered  with  iron. 

I'ronelad,  n.  (Naval.)  An  armor-plated  ship.  See 
Battleship;  Cruiser;  Monitor;  Armor  Plate,  &c. 

Iron  Cross.  A  Prussian  order  of  knighthood,  insti¬ 
tuted  March  10, 1813,  by  Frederick  William  III.,  con¬ 
sisting  of  an  iron  cross  with  silver  mountings. 

I'ron  Crown,  n.  (Hist.)  See  Crown. 

I'roner,  (i'em-r),  n.  One  who  irons. 

I'ron  Fonnd'er,  n.  One  who  founds  or  casts  iron. 

I'ron  Fouml'ry,  Iron  Foundery,  it.  A 
foundry  in  which  iron-castings  are  made.  See  Foundry 
and  Iron. 

Fron-sfray,  «.  A  color  resembling  that  of  iron. 

— a.  Of  gray  color  resembling  iron. 

Iron'ic,  Iron'Ical,  a.  Containing  irony ;  given  to 
irony ;  expressing  one  thing  and  meaning  the  opposite. 
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By  way  of  irony ;  by  the  use  of 


Ironically,  ad v. 

irony. 

Ironical  ness,  n.  The  quality  of  being  ironical. 
Ironing:,  ( i'ern-ing ,)  n.  A  smoothing  with  an  iron. 
I'roning-boartl,  n.  A  board  used  by  tailors. 
I'ronist,  n.  One  who  deals  iu  irony. 

I'ron,  (Lougil.)  a  lake  of  Ireland,  in  Leinster,  abt.  7 
in.  N.W.  of  Mullingar. 

I'ron  Mask,  (The  Man  in  the.)  (Hist.)  See  Marchiai.i. 
I'ron-mould,  I'ron-mold,  n.  A  spot  in  cloth 
made  by  applyiug  rusty  iron  to  the  cloth  when  wet. 
I'ronmonger,  n.  A  dealer  in  iron  wares  or  hardware. 
I'ronniougery,  n.  A  general  name  for  all  miscella¬ 
neous  articles  made  of  iron;  hardware. 

I'ron  Mountain,  in  Missouri,  a  village  of  St.  Fran¬ 
cis  co.  Its  P.  0.  is  Middi.ebrook.  Pop.  1,150. 

I'ron  Mountain,  in  Virginia,  a  ridge  of  the  Alle¬ 
ghenies,  between  Grayson  and  Smyth  cos. — Whitetop 
Mountain,  its  highest  summit,  is  4,260  feet  above  sea- 
level. 

I'ron  Ridge  Junc'tion,  in  Wisconsin,  a  post¬ 
village  of  Dodge  co.  Its  P.  0.  is  Iron  Ridge. 
I'ron-sick,  a.  (Naut.)  Applied  to  old  vessels  when 
the  iron-work  becomes  loose. 

I'ron  Ship,  n.  See  Vessels,  Armored. 
I'ronsided,  o.  Hardy;  rough;  strong. 
I'ronsniitli.  n.  A  worker  in  iron ;  a  blacksmith. 
I'ron  Spring,  in  Georgia,  a  village  of  Butts  co. 
I'ron-stone,  n.  (Min.)  A  variety  of  Limonite  ( q .  v.). 
I'ronton,  in  Missouri,  a  post-town,  cap.  of  Iron  co 
90  m.  S.  by  W.  of  St.  Louis.  Pop.  (1897)  about  1,000. 
I'ronton,  in  Ohio,  a  city,  cap.  of  Lawrence  co.,  on  the 
Ohio  river  and  several  R.  R.  lines,  30  m.  above  Ports¬ 
mouth  ;  an  important  mauuf.  and  trade  center.  Pop. 
(1897)  about  12,000. 

I'ronton,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village  of  Lehigh  co. 
Pop.  350. 

I'ronton,  in  West  Virginia,  a  post-office  of  Taylor  co. 
I'ronton,  iu  Wisconsin,  a  post-township  of  Sauk  co. 
I'ronvilie,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  village  of  Blair  co. 
I'ronville,  in  New  York,  a  post- village  of  Essex  co. 
I'ronvilie,  iu  Tennessee,  a  post-office  of  Johnson  co. 
I'ron-wood,  n.  (Bot.)  The  common  name  for  certain 
species  of  various  genera  of  plants.  See  Metrosideros, 
Ostrya  and  Sideroxylon. 

I'ron-wood,  in  Michigan,  a  township  of  Gogebic  co. 
I'ronwood.  in  Texas,  a  P.  0.  of  Liberty  co. 
I'ron-work,  n.  The  parts  or  pieces  of  a  building, 
vessel,  carriage,  <&c.,  which  are  of  iron ;  anything  made 
of  iron ;  manufacture  of  iron ;  working  in  iron. 

I'ron- wort,  n.  (Bot.)  See  Sideritis. 

I'rony,  a.  Made  or  consisting  of  iron  ;  partaking  of 
iron.  —  Resembling  iron ;  hard. 

— n.  [Fr.  iranie;  Lat.  ironia  ;  Gr.  eironeia,  from  eiron,  a 
dissembler  in  speech.J  Dissimulation  ;  ignorance  pur¬ 
posely  affected  to  provoke  or  confound  an  adversary  ;  a 
kind  of  ridicule  which  exposes  errors  or  faults  by  seem¬ 
ing  to  approve,  adopt,  or  defend  them. 

(Rhet.)  /.,  as  defined  by  Aristotle,  is  an  artful  repre¬ 
sentation  of  qualities  or  things  as  less  than  they  really 
are.  Thus,  among  the  various  characters  of  the  human 
mind  as  given  by  him,  the  eipinv  is  one  who  affectedly 
conceals  or  depreciates  his  own  good  qualities.  Quin¬ 
tilian  gives  to  rhetorical  I.  a  far  more  general  sense, 
terming  it  diversiloquium,  or  the  use  of  expressions  con 
trary  to  the  thoughts  of  the  speaker.  He  also  distin¬ 
guishes  it  into  two  species,  treating  it  as  a  trope  or 
figure  of  speech  where  the  opposition  of  thought  to 
language  extends  only  to  a  few  words;  a  figure  of 
thought,  where  it  extends  to  a  whole  passage  or  dis¬ 
course.  The  Socratic  I.  is  employed  in  argument  when 
one  speaker  affects  to  take  the  positions  of  the  other  for 
granted,  in  order  adroitly  to  lead  him  into  self-contra¬ 
diction  or  obvious  absurdity.  In  the  ordinary  sense,  1, 
is  a  more  delicate  species  of  sarcasm,  by  which  praises 
are  bestowed  where  it  is  intended  to  convey  the  oppo¬ 
site  sense  of  disapprobation;  or  assent  is  notified  where 
the  real  object  is  to  express  dissent. 

Iroquois  (ir-o-quoy'),  a  group  of  American  Indians 
originally  embracing  5  nations  and  afterward  6,  who 
planted  themselves  in  western  New  York  and  on  the 
shores  of  lakes  Ontario  and  Erie.  These  nations  were 
the  Mohawks,  Oueidas,  Ouondagas,  Cayugas,  Senecas, 
and  Tuscaroras.  The  last  named,  a  North  Carolina 
tribe  of  the  same  family,  were  driven  out  in  1713  and 
joined  the  New  York  Iroquois.  When  the  French 
arrived  in  Canada  in  1603,  the  Iroquois  were  a  mighty 
nation,  at  war  with  the  Adiroudacks;  these  last  invok¬ 
ing  the  assistance  of  the  new-comers,  the  Dutch,  spread¬ 
ing  themselves  along  the  banks  of  the  Hudson,  even 
as  far  up  as  the  present  city  of  Albany,  drove  the 
Adirondacks  before  them.  During  the  wars  between 
the  English  and  French,  the  Iroquois  were  divided  into 
two  great  sections,  both  of  which  fought  alternately  on 
the  side  of  both  these  nations.  In  the  war  of  Inde¬ 
pendence,  they  were  the  allies  of  Great  Britain,  and 
severely  annoyed  the  frontier  settlements  of  New  York 
and  New  Jersey.  A  powerful  expedition  was  sent 
against  them  in  1779  under  the  command  of  General 
Sullivan,  and  their  country  was  ravaged,  and  18  of  their 
villages  burned.  Since  that  period,  they  have  been 
slowly  but  effectually  driven  before  the  advancing  white 
man,  and  their  tribes  have  become  a  mere  remnant  of 
their  former  strength.  They  number  about  15,000.  of 
whom  several  thousand  remain  in  New  York,  while  a 
large  number  make  their  homes  in  Canada. 
Iroquois,  in  Illinois,  a  N.  E.  co.,  adjoining  Indiana; 
area,  about  1,120  sq.  m.  Rivers.  Iroquois  river,  and  several 
less  important  streams.  Surface,  mostly  level  prairie ; 
soil,  fertile.  Cap.  Watseka.  Pop.  (1890)  35,167. 


A  post-village  of  Iroquois  co.,  on  Iroquois  River,  about 
85  m.  S.  by  W.  of  Chicago, 

Iroquois,  in  Indiana,  a  tow'nship  of  Newton  coun- 

ty. 

Iroquois  River,  rises  in  Jasper  co.,  Indiana,  and 
flowing  S.W.  into  Illinois,  turns  to  the  N.W.,  and  joins 
the  Kankakee  River  in  Kankakee  co.  Length  abt.  100 
m.  It  is  sometimes  called  the  Pickamink. 

Ir'|ten.  a  river  of  Russia,  iu  the  govt,  of  Kiev.  It 
flows  into  the  Dnieper,  20  m.  above  the  town  of  Kiev. 
Length  100  m. 

Irra'diance,  Irra'diancy,  n.  An  illuminating; 
a  sending  forth  rays  of  light  on  an  object.  —  Beams  of 
light  emitted;  lustre;  splendor. 

Irra'diant,  a.  [Lat.  ir radians.)  Emitting  rays  of 
light. 

Irra  diate,  v.  a.  [Lat.  irradio,  irradiatus —  in,  and 
radio,  to  furnish  with  beams  or  rays,  from  radius,  a  beam, 
ray.  See  Ray.]  To  brighten;  to  make  splendid;  to 
adorn  with  lustre. — To  enlighten  intellectually;  to 
illuminate. 

“  Celestial  light 

Shine  inward,  aud  the  mind  .  .  .  irradiate." —Milton. 


Irra'tional,  a.  [Lat.  irrationalis.]  That  is  void  of 
reason ;  not  rational.  —  Unreasonable ;  absurd  ;  contrary 
to  reason  ;  unwise ;  foolish. 

(Math.)  Applied  to  numbers  or  quantities  whose  roots 
are  incommensurable  with  unity,  and  which  cannot, 
therefore,  be  accurately  extracted.  Thus  the  root  of  2, 
or  y~2,  is  irrational,  because  it  cannot  be  expressed  by 
any  finite  number.  If  the  side  of  a  square  be  equal  to 
1,  then  yt~2  will  be  its  diagonal,  and  will  consequently  be 
irrational ;  for  geometry  teaches  us  that  the  diagonal 
of  a  square  is  incommensurable  with  its  sides.  In  alge¬ 
bra,  irrationals  are  termed  surds;  and  although  they 
cannot  be  expressed  in  any  finite  numbers,  yet  close 
approximations  can  be  made  to  their  intrinsic  values. 
Nothing  shows  this  more  plainly  than  the  evolution 
of  binomial  surds,  which  gives  as  near  a  value  as  pos¬ 
sible  to  the  result  aimed  at_The  theory  is  as  follows: 
Assume  v/7+l/ jT=V/ a'+V/  b  ;  then  by  squaring  each 

side  we  gain  x-\-y-{-2  V xy  =a  +  V'  b!  •'•a'+y=a>  an(t 
2 yfffj—  j/~&]  From  these  two  equations  we  find  x  and 


— To  animate  by  heat  or  light. 

“  Ethereal  or  solar  heat  must  digest,  influence,  irradiate."  —Hale. 

— To  decorate  with  shining  ornaments. 

“  Our  shrines  irradiate."  — Pope. 

—v.  n.  To  emit  rays;  to  shine;  to  beam  forth  light. 

—a.  Adorned  with  rays  of  light,  or  with  brightness,  or 
with  anything  shining. 

Irradia'tion,  n.  [L.  Lat.  irradiatio.]  Act  of  irradi¬ 
ating  or  emitting  beams  of  light ;  illumination  ;  bright¬ 
ness  ;  intellectual  light;  act  of  emitting  minute  parti¬ 
cles,  or  effluvia  from  some  substance. 

Irradiation,  (ir-rad-e-ai'shun,)  n.  [Fr.,  from  Lat. 
irradio,  I  shine.]  (Ojytics.)  A  phenomenon  in  virtue  of 
which  white  objects  or  those  of  a  very  bright  color,  when 
seen  on  a  dark  ground,  appear  larger  than  they  really 
are.  With  a  black  body  on  a  white  ground,  the  converse 
is  the  case.  The  two  circles  given  in  Fig.  1410  illustrate 
this.  The  black  one  and  the  white  one  are  just  of  the 
same  size,  hut  the  for¬ 
mer  appears  to  be  tlie 
smaller.  I.  arises  from 
the  fact  that  the  impres¬ 
sion  produced  on  the 
retina  extends  beyond 
the  outline  of  the  image. 

It  hears  the  same  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  space  occu¬ 
pied  by  the  image  that 
the  duration  of  the  im¬ 
pression  does  to  the  time 
during  which  the  image 
is  seen.  A  star,  for  in¬ 
stance,  seen  with  the 
naked  eye,  seems  to  be 
a  disc  of  sensible  mag¬ 
nitude.  On  account  of 
its  distance  it  would  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  a  point,  if  the 
rays  of  each  pencil  of 
light  produced  no  effect 
beyond  the  axis  of  con¬ 
vergence.  T  bus,  the 
discs  of  both  the  sun 
and  moon  are  in  like 
manner  conceived  to  be 
apparently  enlarged. 

When  the  moon  is  new, 
the  part  which  is  ren¬ 
dered  luminous  by  the 
sun  appears  to  be  a  portion  of  a  larger  sphere  than  the 
part  which  is  more  faintly  illuminated  by  the  reflected 
light  from  the  earth  :  this  phenomenon  is  also  accounted 
for  by  the  apparent  enlargement,  by  irradiation,  of  the 
part  enlightened  by  the  sun.  A  kind  of  irradiation  may 
also  be  produced,  more  or  less,  in  a  telescope,  from  de¬ 
fects  in  the  object-glass,  the  irrationality  of  dispersion 
and  diffraction,  all  of  which  give  an  apparent  magnitude 
to  a  luminous  point.  The  apparent  magnitudes  of 
celestial  bodies  were  very  erroneously  estimated  before 
the  invention  of  the  telescope.  Tycho  Brahe  estimated 
the  diameter  of  Venus  to  be  twelve  times,  and  Kepler, 
seven  times,  greater  than  it  is  now  known  to  be.  The 
cause  of  sifeh  mistakes  is  not  removed  by  the  telescope, 
but,  by  increasing  the  seen  diameters  without  magnify¬ 
ing  the  effect  of  radiation,  a  proportional  diminution  is 
made  in  the  error  caused  by  the  apparent  enlargement. 
Objects  which  are  of  equal  size,  through  the  effect  of 
irradiation,  often  appear  to  differ  in  size;  this  effect 
depends  either  on  the  color  or  the  quantity  of  light 
which  falls  upon  them.  It  was  remarked  by  Sir  William 
IIerschel,that  when  a  bright  circle  was  viewed  together 
with  a  dark  one  on  a  bright  ground,  the  former  always 
appeared  larger  than  the  other:  and  in  order  to  correct 
the  error  in  estimating  the  magnitudes  of  the  columns 
about  temples,  when  seen  against  a  bl  ight  ground,  the 
ancients  made  the  thickness  of  the  columns  to  increase 
proportionately  to  the  distance  between  them.  Yitru- 
vius,  in  his  work  on  architecture,  explains  this  practice 
by  saying  that  the  columns  with  wide  intervals,  being 
more  surrounded  by  the  air,  appear  on  that  account  to 
be  more  slendor  than  those  which  are  closer.  The  per¬ 
ceptions  of  magnitude,  however,  depend  partly  on  those 
of  distance,  and  a  contrary  effect  frequently  takes  place 
with  objects  viewed  against  the  sky,  when  they  are  be¬ 
lieved  to  be  more  distant  than  is  really  the  case. 

Irrad'icate,  v.  a.  [Lat.  in,  in,  and  radix,  a  root.]  To 
|  fix  by  tlie  root;  to  insert  firmly.  (R.) 


y  thus: 


x*+2xy+y*= 
4  xy 


f}- 


x1 — 2xy+y*=ai — b 


And,  x — y= j/aa  —  b>  but  x+y=a 


a  +  y/a?  —b  a—ya ■ 

.  x— - ,  and  y— 


a1  —b 


which  gives  us  the  nearest  approximation  to  the  value 
of  the  root  ya-\-y  b. 

Irrationality,  n.  Want  of  rationality  or  reason,  or 
the  powers  of  understanding. 

Irrationally,  adv.  Without  reason;  in  a  manner 
contrary  to  reason  ;  absurdity. 

Irra'tional  ness,  n.  The  quality  of  being  irrational ; 
irrationality. 

Irrawadi,  Irravady,  Irrawaddy,  Irawadi, 
or  Airavati,  (said  to  mean,  like  Mississippi,  father  of 
■waters.)  The  principal  stream  in  Further  India,  E.  of  the 
Brahmapootra.  It  rises  in  Lat.  28°  N.,  Lon.  97°  30  E.  ; 
and,  directing  its  course  W.S.W.,  passes  the  cities  of 
Amarapura  and  Old  Ava.  In  Lat.  21°  45'  it  is  joined 
from  the  N.W.  by  tlie  Kyan-quayn  river;  aud  in  Lat. 
17°  50'  it  divides  into  two  branches,  one  of  which,  run¬ 
ning  to  the  S.W.,  passes  the  town  of  Persaim  or  Bassem  ; 
the  other,  running  to  the  S.E.,  passes  Rangoon ;  but 
these  branches  again  subdivide  into  many  streams, which 
are  met  by  tlie  tide.  The  intermediate  space  is  formed 
into  a  delta,  similar  to  that  of  the  Nile.  Along  the 
banks  of  this  river,  the  greater  part  of  the  Burmese 
dominions  is  settled;  and  it  is  navigable  for  vessels  of 
2i  0  tons  burden  as  far  up  as  Ava.  Length,  abt.  1,200  m. 

Irrebnt'table,  a.  That  cannot  be  rebutted. 

Irrecep'tive,  a.  That  not  receives,  or  cannot  re¬ 
ceive. 

Irreclaim'able,  a.  Not  to  b«  reclaimed ;  that  cannot 
be  recalled  from  error  or  vice;  that  cannot  be  brought 
to  reform  ;  irrecoverable;  incorrigible;  untamable. 

Irreclaim'ably,  adv.  So  as  not  to  admit  of  being 
reclaimed  or  of  reformation. 

Irrecog'nizable,  a.  That  cannot  be  recognized. 

Irreconcilability,  n.  Quality  of  being  irreconcila¬ 
ble;  incongruity. 

Irreconcilable,  a.  Not  reconcilable ;  not  to  be 
called  to  amity,  or  a  state  of  friendship  and  kindness; 
retaining  enmity.  —  That  cannot  bo  made  to  agree  or  be 
consistent ;  incongruous;  incompatible;  as,  opinions  or 
propositions. 

Irreconcil'ableness,  n.  Quality  of  being  irrecon¬ 
cilable;  incompatibility;  incongruity. 

Irreconcilably,  adv.  In  a  manner  that  precludes 

reconciliation. 

Irrcconcilc'mcnt,  Irreconcilia'tion,n.  Want 

of  reconcilement;  disagreement. 

Irrecortl'able,  a.  [Lat.  irrecordabilis .]  Not  to  be 
recorded. 

Irrecov'erablc,  a.  Not  to  be  recovered  or  repaired ; 
irreparable;  that  cannot  be  regained;  irretrievable; 
that  cannot  be  obtained  by  demand  or  suit ;  not  to  be 
remedied. 

Irrccov'crablencss,  n.  The  state  of  being  irrecov¬ 
erable. 

Irrecov'erably,  adv.  Beyond  recovery ;  beyond  the 
possibility  of  being  regained,  repaired,  or  remedied;  be¬ 
yond  the  possibility  of  being  reclaimed. 

Irreous'able,  a.  [Fr.  irrecusable.)  Not  liable  to  ex¬ 
ception. 

Irredeemability,  n.  The  quality  of  being  irre¬ 
deemable. 

Irredeein'able,  a.  That  cannot  be  redeemed  ;  that 
is  not  subject  to  be  paid  at  the  nominal  value;  as,  “an 
irredeemable  paper  currency.” 

Irredeem'ablencss,  n.  Quulityof  being  irredeem¬ 
able. 

Irredeemably,  adv.  So  as  not  to  be  redeemable. 

Irredu'cible,  a.  Not  to  be  reduced;  that  cannot  be 
brought  back  to  a  former  state;  that  cannot  be  reduced 
or  changed  to  a  different  state. 

Irreducible  Cases.  (Algebra.)  The  name  given  to  those 
peculiar  cases  in  the  solution  of  cubic  equations  where 
Cardan’s  theory,  or  formula,  fails  in  its  application,  on 
account  of  its  imaginary  expression.  This  unfortunate 
circumstance  caused  great  difficulties  to  arise  in  the 
paths  of  early  analysts  ;  and  even  up  to  the  present  day 
all  efforts  may  be  deemed  unsuccessful.  In  order  to  show 
iu  what  consists  the  difficulty,  let  the  proposed  cubic 
equation  bex’-(-ax-(-c=0;  then,  by  Cardan’s  rule. we  have 

x  =  (Hc  +  *  it  a3+!4c°)  +s+  (— )4.c~ *  jVa’+  }4CV  b 


IRRE 


IRRE 
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Now  if,  in  this  expression,  a  is  negative,  and  is  j 
greater  than  l^c1,  then  yya,+/4cl  he  a  negative] 
quantity,  and,  consequently,  the  extraction  of  a  square 

root  will  be  impossible,  as  the  expression  V  2Va3‘H4<'2 
will  be  imaginary.  (See  Imaginary  Quantity.)  But  it  is 
known,  from  the  theory  of  equations,  that  every  cubic 
equation  must  have  at  least  one  real  root;  and  it  is  a 
circumstance  not  a  little  remarkable,  that  those  cubic 
equations  in  which  this  imaginary  expression  occurs, 
have  not  only  one  real  root,  but  have  all  the  three  roots 
real.  It  is  possible  to  disengage  the  expression  for  the 
value  of  x  from  the  imaginary  quantities  by  expanding 
it  by  the  binomial  theorem ;  for  the  imaginary  quantities, 
which  will  be  the  same  in  both  resulting  series,  will  be 
positive  in  the  one  series  and  negative  in  the  other;) 
and,  therefore,  on  adding  the  series  together,  they  will 
be  eliminated.  However,  the  series  which  results  from 
this  source  will  rarely  be  what  is  termed  convergent, 
and,  consequently,  the  method  will  be  deprived  of  any 
utility  it  might  have  appeared  to  possess.  The  follow¬ 
ing  method  is,  perhaps,  the  simplest  of  the  many  which 
have  been  devised  wherewith  to  solve  the  difficulty  of 
cubic  equations.  Suppose  x3 — xy—s  be  the  proposed 
equation,  an  arc,  a,  must  then  be  found  in  the  trigono¬ 
metrical  tables  whose  natural  cosine  is  3sy"3— 2yj  y ; 
then  the  three  roots  of  the  equation  will  be 


Irreligiously,  adv.  With  impiety;  wickedly. 

Irrelig'iousuess.  re.  Quality  or  state  of  being  irre¬ 
ligious  ;  want  of  religious  principles  or  practices ;  un¬ 
godliness. 

Irreiuenble,  a.  [Fr.  irremeable,  from  Lat,  in,  priv., 
and  remeo,  to  return.]  Which  does  not  admit  of  return. 

Irreme'tliable,  a.  [Fr.  irremediable .]  Not  to  be 
remedied :  that  cannot  be  cured,  corrected,  or  redressed ; 
incurable  ;  irretrievable  ;  irreparable. 

IrriMiie'diableness,  re.  State  of  being  irremediable. 

Irreine'diably,  adv.  In  a  manner  or  degree  that 
precludes  remedy,  cure,  or  correction. 

Iri'omis'sible,  a.  [Fr.  irremissible —  in,  and  remis¬ 
sible.]  Not  to  be  remitted  or  pardoned  ;  that  cannot  be 
forgiven  ;  unpardonable. 

Irremis'sibleness,  re.  The  quality  of  being  irre¬ 
missible. 

Irremis'sibly,  adv.  So  as  not  to  be  pardoned. 

Irreuiis'sive,  a.  Not  remitting. 

Irremovability,  re.  Quality  or  state  of  being  irre¬ 
movable,  or  not  removable  from  office. 

Irreniov'able,  a.  Not  removable;  that  cannot  be 
moved  or  changed;  not  legally  removable  from  office. 

Irreinov'ably,  adv.  So  as  not  to  admit  of  removal. 

Irremov'al,  re.  State  of  being  not  removed. 

Irreniii'nerable,  a.  [Lat.  irremunerabilis.]  That 
cannot  be  remunerated  or  rewarded. 

Irrenowned',  a.  Not  renowned;  void  of  honor. 


x=2^Xy  X  cos  la 
x=-Y\9  X  «nl(90°— a) 
x—'2\  ^y  X  cosi(90° — a). 

These  formulae  will  apply  whether  S  be  negative  or  posi¬ 
tive  ;  but  wThen  S  is  negative,  it  w'ould  simplify  the 
elimination  if  the  arc  a  should  be  chosen,  so  that  its  | 
sine,  and  not  its  cosine,  be  equal  to  3sy'3  X  -y I'y,  when  | 
the  roots  will  be  found  in  a  much  easier  manner. 

Irretlti'cibleness,  re.  The  quality  of  being  irredu¬ 
cible. 

Irredu'cibly,  adv.  In  a  manner  not  reducible. 

Irreflec'tive,  a.  Not  reflective. 

Irrefragabil'ity,  re.  The  quality  of  being  irrefra¬ 
gable. 

Irref 'ragable.  a.  That  cannot  be  refuted  or  over- ! 
thrown;  incontrovertible;  unanswerable;  indisputa¬ 
ble;  incontestable;  undeniable. 

Irref'ragableness.  re.  The  quality  of  being  irref¬ 
ragable.  or  incapable  of  being  refuted. 

Irref 'ragal»ly,  ado.  So  as  not  to  be  overthrown. 

Irref'utaUle,  a.  That  cannot,  be  refuted  or  disproved; 
unanswerable;  indisputable. 

Irrefutably,  adv.  Beyond  the  possibility  of  refuta¬ 
tion. 

Irregen'eracy,  re.  Unregeneracy. 

Irreg'lilar,  a.  [Lat .irregularis  —  ire,  and  regularis.] 
Not  regular;  not  according  to  common  form  or  rules; 
not  according  to  established  principles  or  customs  ;  de¬ 
viating  from  usage.  —  Not  conformable  to  nature  or  the 
usual  operation  of  natural  laws.  —  Not  according  to  the  i 
rules  of  art;  Unmethodical ;  anomalous.  —  Not  in  con¬ 
formity  to  laws  human  or  divine.  —  Disorderly;  intem¬ 
perate;  inordinate;  vicious. —  Not  straight,  as  a  line; 
crooked;  not  uniform,  as  motion;  variable;  changea¬ 
ble. 

(Gram.)  Deviating  from  the  common  rules  in  its  in¬ 
flections,  as  a  noun  or  verb. 

(Bot.)  Having  the  petals  which  constitute  one  series 
in  a  flowTer,  the  petals  for  example,  dissimilar  in  size  and 
form. 

1.  Cadence.  (Mas.)  One  which  does  not  end  upon  the 
essential  chord  of  the  mode  in  which  a  piece  is  com¬ 
posed. 

I.  Troops.  (Mil.)  Troops  enlisted,  paid,  and  officered 
differently  from  the  regular  army.  So,  in  the  British 
army  of  India,  there  are  several  regiments  of  irregular 
cavalry,  raised  by  voluntary  enlistment,  and  in  which 
the  men  provide  their  own  horses,  arms,  clothing,  and 
subsistence. 

Irrejf'nlar,  re.  One  who  does  not  follow  a  settled  rule. 
—  A  soldier  not  in  regular  service. 

Irreg’ular'ity,  re.  [Fr.  irregularite.]  Want  of  reg¬ 
ularity;  deviation  from  a  straight  line  or  from  auy 
common  or  established  rule;  deviation  from  method  or 
order.  —  Deviation  from  law,  human  or  divine,  or  from 
moral  rectitude;  inordinate  practice  ;  vice. 

••  The  sinner  is  ashamed  of  his  irregularities —  Rogers. 

Irreff'nlarly,  adv.  Without  rule,  method,  or  order. 

Irreject'abie,  a.  That  cannot  be  rejected. 

Irrela'tion,  re.  Quality  of  being  irrelative;  want  of 
relation. 

Irrel'ative.  a.  Not  relative;  unconnected. 

Irrel'atively,  adv.  Unconnectedly. 

Irrel'evancy,  re.  State  or  quality  of  being  irrelevant, 
not  being  applicable,  not  serving  to  aid  and  support. 

— a.  Not  applicable;  not  serving  to  support. 

Irrelevant,  a.  [ire,  and  Fr.  relever,  to  raise,  from 
eiever.  Lat.,  elevo,  leva,  to  raise.]  Not  applicable.  (Law.) 
Argument,  testimony,  and  evidence  are  irrelevant,  when 
they  do  not  serve  to  sustain  the  case. 

Irrelevantly,  adv.  Without  being  to  the  purpose. 

Irrellev'able,  a.  That  does  not  admit  relief. 

I rreligt'lon,  re.  [Fr.  irreliyion — in,  and  religion.] 
Want  of  religion,  or  contempt  of  it;  ungodliness; 
worldliness;  wickedness;  impiety. 

Irrelig-  ionist,  ».  One  who  is  irreligious. 

Irreligious,  a.  [Fr.  irreligieux.]  Not  religious; 
destitute  of  religious  principles;  contemning  religion  ; 
impious;  ungodly;  contrary  to  religion;  profane. 


“  And  end  their  days  in  irrenowned  shame.”  —  Faerie  Queene. 

Irreparabil'ity,  re.  Quality  or  state  of  being  irrep¬ 
arable,  or  beyond  repair  or  recovery. 

Irrep'arable,  a.  [Fr.  irreparable ;  Lat.  irreparabilis 
—  in,  and  reparabilis.]  That  cannot  be  repaired  or 
mended;  that  cannot  be  recovered  or  regained;  irre¬ 
coverable  ;  irretrievable  ;  irremediable ;  incurable. 

Irrep'arableness,  re.  State  of  being  irreparable. 

Irrep'arably,  adv.  In  a  manner  or  degree  that  pre¬ 
cludes  recovery  or  repair. 

Irrepealabil'ity,  re.  State  of  being  irrepealable. 

Irrepeal'able,  a.  That  cannot  be  repealed  or  re¬ 
voked. 

Irrepeal'ableness,  re.  Irrepealability ;  quality  of 
being  irrepealable. 

Irrepeal'ably,  adv.  Beyond  the  power  of  repeal. 

Irrepentance,  re.  Want  of  repentance;  impeni¬ 
tence. 

Irreplev'iable,  Irreplev'isable,  a.  (Law.) 
That  cannot  be  replevied  or  delivered  on  sureties. 

Irreprelien'sible,  a.  Not  reprehensible ;  not  to  be 
blamed  or  censured;  free  from  fault. 

Irreprehen'sibleness,  re.  The  quality  of  being 
irreprehensible. 

Irreprelien'sibly,  adv.  In  a  manner  not  to  incur 
blame;  without  blame. 

Irrepresent'able,  a.  Not  representable ;  of  which 
the  idea  cannot  be  imparted  by  any  word  or  image  ;  as, 
“  God’s  irrepresentable  nature.” 

I  rrepres  si Lie.  a.  That  cannot  be  repressed  or  re¬ 
strained. 

Irrepres'sibly,  adv.  So  as  not  to  be  repressed. 

Irreproach'able,  a.  That  cannot  be  justly  re¬ 
proached;  free  from  blame;  unblamable;  irreprovable ; 
innocent ;  blameless  ;  unblemished. 

Irreproach'ableness,  re.  The  state  or  quality  of 
being  irreproachable. 

Irreproach'ably,  adv.  In  a  manner  not  to  de¬ 
serve  reproach;  blamelessly. 

Irreprov'able,  a.  That  cannot  be  justly  reproved; 
blameless ;  upright. 

Irreprov'ableness,  re.  The  state  or  quality  of 
being  irreprovable. 

Irreprov'ably,  adv.  So  as  not  to  be  liable  to  re¬ 
proof  or  blame. 

Irrepti'tions,  a.  [Lat.  irrepto,  to  creep  into.]  Creep¬ 
ing;  crept  in. 

Irrep'utable,  a.  Not  reputable;  disreputable. 

Irresil'ient,  a.  Not  resilient;  not  recoiling  or  re¬ 
bounding. 

Irresist'ance,  re.  Forbearance  to  resist ;  non-resist¬ 
ance  ;  passive  submission. 

Irresistibil'ity,  re.  Quality  of  being  irresistible; 
power  or  force  beyond  resistance  or  opposition. 

Irresist'ible,  a.  [Fr.  irresistible.]  That  cannot  be 
successfully  resisted  or  opposed  ;  superior  to  opposition; 
resistless. 

Irrcsist'i  bleness,  re.  The  state  or  quality  of  being 
irresistible. 

Irresist'ibly,  adv.  With  a  power  that  cannot  be 
successfully  resisted  or  opposed. 

Irres'olnble,  a.  Not  to  be  dissolved;  not  to  be 
broken. 

Irres'olubleness,  re.  Resistance  to  separation  of 
the  parts. 

Irres'olute,  a.  Not  resolute;  not  firm  or  constant  in 
purpose  ;  not  decided :  not  determined ;  given  to  doubt ; 
wavering;  vacillating;  undecided;  unsettled;  unstable; 
unsteady. 

Irres'ointely,  adv.  Without  firmness  of  mind  ;  with¬ 
out  decision. 

Irres'oluteness,  re.  Quality  of  being  irresolute; 
want  of  firm  determination  or  purpose ;  vacillation  of 
mind. 

Irresoln'tion,  n.  [Fr.  irresolution.]  Want  of  reso¬ 
lution  ;  want  of  decision  in  purpose ;  a  fluctuation  of 
mind. 

Irresolvabil'ity,  re.  The  state  or  quality  of  not 
being  resolvable. 

Irresolv'able,  a.  That  cannot  be  resolved. 

Irresolv'ableness,  re.  Quality  of  being  irresolv¬ 
able. 


Irresolv'edly,  adv.  Without  settled  determination. 

Irrespective,  a.  Not  having  regard  to;  (with  of.) 
Not  regarding  circumstances. 

Irrespectively,  adv.  Without  regard  to ;  not  tak¬ 
ing  circumstances  into  consideration. 

I  rres  pi ruble,  a.  [Lat.  irrespirabilis  —  ire,  and  re- 
spirabilis.  See  Respire.]  Unfit  for  respiration;  not 
having  the  qualities  that  support  animal  life. 

Irresponsibil'ity,  re.  Want  of  responsibility. 

Irresponsible,  a.  Not  responsible;  not  liable  or 
able  to  answer  for  consequences  ;  not  answerable. 

Irresponsibly,  adv.  So  as  not  to  be  responsible. 

Irrespon'sive,  a.  Not  responsive. 

Irrestmin'able,  a.  That  cannot  be  restrained ;  un- 
restrainable. 

Irresns'eiiable,  a.  That  cannot  be  resuscitated. 

Irresus'citably,  adv.  In  such  state  as  not  to  be 
resuscitable. 

Irreten'tive,  a.  Not  retentive;  not  capable  of  re¬ 
taining. 

Irretraee'able,  a.  That  cannot  be  retraced. 

Irretriev'able,  a.  That  cannot  be  retrieved,  re¬ 
covered,  or  repaired;  irremediable;  irreparable;  irre¬ 
coverable. 

Irretriev'ableness,  re.  Quality  of  being  irretriev¬ 
able. 

Irretriev'ably,  adv.  Irreparably ;  irrecoverably;  in 
a  manner  not  to  be  regained. 

Irreturn'able,  a.  Not  returnable. 

Irreveal'able,  a.  That  nmy  not  be  revealed. 

Irrev'erence,  re.  [Fr.  irreverence  ;  Lat.  irreverenlia  ] 
Want  of  reverence,  or  want  of  veneration  ;  want  of  due 
respect ;  want  of  a  due  regard  to  the  authority  and  char¬ 
acter  of  the  Supreme  Being. — Disrespect ;  6tate  of  being 
disregarded. 

Irrev'erend, a.  Irreverent;  disrespectful. 

Irrev'ereilt,  a.  [Fr.  irreverent ;  Lat.  irreverens — ire,, 
and  reverens.]  Wanting  in  reverence  and  veneration;  not 
entertaining  or  manifesting  due  regard  to  the  Supreme 
Being;  proceeding  from  irreverence;  expressive  of  a 
want  of  veneration ;  disrespectful.  —  Wanting  in  respect 
to  superiors. 

Irrev'erently,  adv.  In  an  irreverent  manner;  with¬ 
out  due  respect  to  superiors. 

Irreversible,  a.  That  cannot  be  reversed  ;  that  can. 
not  be  recalled,  repealed,  or  annulled ;  irrevocable;  un¬ 
changeable. 

Irrevers'ibleness,  re.  State  of  being  irreversible. 

Irrevers'ibly,  adv.  In  a  manner  which  precludes  a 
reversal  or  repeal. 

Irrevocability,  Irrev'ocableness,  re.  [Fr. 

irrevocabilite.]  State  of  being  irrevocable. 

I r  re  v'ocable,  a.  [Lat.  irrevocabilis  —  in,  and  revoca- 
bilis.  See  Revoke.]  Not  to  be  recalled  or  revoked; 
that  cannot  be  reversed,  repealed,  or  annulled. 

Irrevocably,  ado.  Beyond  recall ;  in  a  manner  pre¬ 
cluding  repeal. 

Irrlietor'ical,  a.  Not  rhetorical ;  not  persuasive. 

Ir'rig'ate,  v.  a.  [Lat.  irrigo,  irriyatus  —  in.  and  rigo, 
to  water  ;  akin  to  Ger.  regen,  and  Eng.  rain.]  To  lead 
or  conduct  water  or  any  other  liquid  to  a  place;  to 
water ;  to  wet ;  to  moisten  ;  to  bedew. 

(Agric.)  To  water,  as  lands,  by  causing  a  stream  to 
flow  upon  it  and  spread  over  it. 

Irrigation,  re.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  irriyatio,  from  irrigo,  to 
water.]  (Agric.)  The  watering  of  the  earth  to  increase 
its  fruitfulness.  In  a  more  confined  sense,  the  term 
is  applied  to  that  species  of  flooding  which  consists  in 
spreading  a  sheet  of  water  over  a  field  or  meadow,  in 
such  a  manner  that  it  can  be  readily  withdrawn. 
Water  is  the  most  essential  of  all  the  substances  which 
concur  in  the  vegetation  and  growth  of  plants ;  no  seed 
can  germinate,  and  no  plant  receive  nourishment,  with¬ 
out  moisture.  No  verdure  exists  in  those  warm  cli¬ 
mates  where  the  rains  are  periodical  and  the  soil  is 
dried  up  by  continual  evaporation,  unless  springs  or 
rivers  supply  the  moisture  required  ;  and  vegetation  is 
always  the  most  luxuriant  where  there  is  abundance  of 
water,  a  warm  temperature,  and  rapid  evaporation. 
The  observation  of  these  circumstances  suggested  vari¬ 
ous  methods  of  1.  The  artificial  watering  of  the  earth, 
chiefly  to  produce  increased  crops  of  grass,  has  been  in 
use  for  a  very  remote  period.  In  the  Orient,  the  cli¬ 
mate  is  such  that,  in  various  situations,  soils  now  fer¬ 
tile  would  be  sterile,  were  not  the  ground  enriched 
with  copious  supplies  of  water.  In  patriarchal  times, 
various  hydraulic  machines  were  used  for  the  purpose 
of  supplying  the  ground  with  water.  Some  of  these 
resembled  our  common  water-wheels,  and  were  worked 
by  the  feet  of  men,  somewhat  after  the  manner  of  the 
modern  tread-mill.  It  is  to  this  custom  that  Moses  al¬ 
luded  when  he  reminded  the  Israelites  of  their  sowing 
their  corn  in  Egypt  and  watering  it  with  their  feet, 
(Deut.  xi.  10.)  In  the  sandy  soils  of  Arabia,  a  similar 
practice  still  exists.  At  the  present  day,  in  Egypt, 
water  is  sometimes  raised,  for  purposes  of  irrigation,  by 
means  of  a  wicker  basket  lined  with  leather,  which  is 
held  by  cords  between  two  men,  who,  by  this  laborious 
means,  swing  it  over  the  banks  of  the  Nile  into  the 
canal  which  conveys  it  to  the  lands  intended  to  be  irri¬ 
gated.  The  Shadoof ,  which  is  a  simple  contrivance  for 
drawing  water  (Fig.  1411).  is  also  commonly  used  for  the 
purpose,  over  a  large  portion  of  the  Oriental  countries. 
The  early  employment  of  irrigation  by  the  Egyptians 
and  Chinese  was  most  probably  the  result  of  the  good 
effects  which  were  observed  to  be  produced  by  the  over¬ 
flowing  of  the  Nile  and  the  Chinese  rivers.  In  Italy,  espe¬ 
cially  on  the  banks  of  the  Po.,  I.  lias  been  carried  on 
since  before  the  time  of  Virgil :  and  the  process  is  still 
employed  in  the  same  district  with  great  care  and  zeal. 
After  the  fall  of  tt  e  Roman  empire,  agriculture  rapidly 
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declined  ;  but,  singularly  enough,  7.  continued  to  be 
■practised  throughout  the  dark  ages  with  great  suc¬ 
cess.  This  was  more  especially  the  case  in  Lombardy, 
■where  the  princes  patronized  and  followed  the  ex¬ 
ample  of  the  various  religious  establishments.  The 
■waters  of  the  chief  rivers  of  Northern  Italy,  such 
as  the  Po,  the  Adige,  the  Tagliament,  and  of  all  the 
minor  streams,  are  used  at  the  present  day  for  irriga¬ 
tion.  No  other  country  possesses  so  large  an  extent  of 
rich  water-meadows  as  that  portion  of  Italy.  The 


whole  country,  indeed,  from  Venice  to  Turin,  may  be 
-said  to  be  formed  into  one  great  water-meadow.  From 
Italy  the  practice  spread  into  France  and  Spain,  and 
lastly  into  Britain.  In  Bengal,  wells  are  dug  in  the 
highest  parts  of  the  fields,  and  from  them,  by  means  of 
bullocks  and  a  rope  over  a  pulley,  water  is  raised  in 
buckets,  and  conveyed  to  all  parts  of  the  fields  in  small 
channels.  Long  before  the  discovery  of  America  by 
Columbus,  I.  was  practised  by  the  Mexicans.  They  col¬ 
lected  the  water  from  mountain  torrents, and  conducted 
it  to  their  lands  by  means  of  proper  channels,  with  great 
care  and  skill.  It  was  not  till  the  end  of  the  17th  cen¬ 
tury,  however,  that  water-meadows  were  constructed  in 
Europe  upon  anything  like  a  scientific  system,  and  it 
was  only  towards  the  conclusion  of  the  18th  century 
that  great  improvements  took  place  in  this  branch  of 
agriculture.  With  regard  to  the  precise  manner  in  which 
irrigation  acts,  it  would  seem  that  much  depends  upon 
the  chemical  properties  of  the  river-water  employed. 
Atmospheric  air  and  water  contain  all  the  principal 
elements  of  vegetables;  namely,  oxygen,  hydrogen, 
nitrogen,  and  carbon;  the  rest  are  either  present  in  the 
soil,  or  held  in  solution  in  the  water.  Besides,  it  seems 
probable  that  water  has  an  important  office  with  respect 
to  the  growth  of  plants.  If  the  principle  discovered  by 
Macaire  is  admitted,  namely,  that  plants  reject  through 
their  roots  those  portions  of  the  sap  which  form  the 
residue  of  its  elaboration,  these  portions  can  be  of  no 
further  use  to  the  plant,  and  may,  in  fact,  be  injurious 
to  it.  It  may  be,  therefore,  necessary  to  remove  this 
residue,  or  excrement,  as  it  maybe  called ;  and  the  per¬ 
colation  of  water  through  the  soil  would  appear  to  be 
the  means  which  nature  has  provided  for  this  purpose. 
It  can,  therefore,  be  readily  supposed  that  the  simple 
washing  of  the  roots  with  pure  and  soft  running  water 
has  a  beneficial  effect  upon  plants.  If  water  be  allowed 
to  grow  stagnant,  and  to  evaporate,  leaving  the  hurtful 
matter  in  solution  to  remain  in  the  soil,  all  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  irrigation  are  lost.  In  such  cases,  rushes  and 
coarse  aquatic  plants  grow  instead  of  grasses,  as  may  be 
seen  in  all  marshy  places.  Irrigation,  to  be  effectual, 
depends,  therefore,  upon  the  circulation  of  the  water ; 
and  the  more  porous  the  soil,  and  especially  the  sub¬ 
soil,  the  more  vigorous  is  the  vegetation.  In  all  cases 
of  irrigation,  the  water,  whether  it  comes  from  natural 
lakes  and  rivers,  or  artificial  wells  and  ponds,  must  first 
be  above  the  level  of  the  land  to  be  irrigated.  This  is 
generally  the  most  important  point  to  be  considered. 
There  must  also  be  a  ready  exit  for  the  water ;  conse¬ 
quently,  the  land  must  not  lie  lower  than  the  natural 
receptacle  of  the  water.  One  of  the  first  and  most  im¬ 
portant  steps  in  7.  is.  therefore,  taking  the  level.  This 
becomes  a  simple  matter  when  the  ground  lies  along  the 
•banks  of  a  running  stream.  A  channel,  receiving  the 
water  at  a  higher  point  than  that  to  which  the  river  flows, 
.may  be  dug  at  a  less  declivity  than  that  of  the  bed  of  the 
•stream,  and  made  to  carry  water  higher  than  the  banks 


of  the  river;  from  which  level  it  can  be  allowed  to  de¬ 
scend  slowly,  and  irrigate  a  considerable  space  before  it 
returns  to  the  stream.  This  form  of  7.  is  the  most  com¬ 
mon  ;  and  the  size,  shape,  anil  direction  of  the  channels 
depend  on  the  nature  of  the  soil,  surface,  Ac.  In  all  /., 
the  general  principle  may  be  described  as  the  supply 
of  an  abundance  of  water  to  every  portion  of  the  sur¬ 
face,  and  taking  it  off  again  with  rapidity.  Artificial 
modes  of  effecting  these  two  results  are  often  necessary. 
When  the  surface  to  be  irrigated  is  fiat  and  level,  it  is 
frequently  necessary  to  form  artificial  slopes  for  the 
water  to  pass  over.  The  whole  of  the  ground  is  then 
laid  in  broad  undulating  beds,  the  upper  part  of  which 
is  quite  level  from  end  to  end  where  the  supply-channel 
is  cut.  All  the  supply-furrows  are  fed  by  a  main  chan¬ 
nel  at  right  angles  to  the  beds  and  somewhat  above 
them.  When  the  flood-gates  are  opened,  the  water  flows 
into  all  the  upper  channels  very  regularly,  till  it  fills 
them  to  overflowing  in  their  entire  leugth.  The  best 
water-meadows  are  those  which  have  a  perfect  command 
of  water  and  a  regular  supply.  During  frost,  when  the 
vegetation  of  dry  meadows  is  suspended,  the  water- 
meadows  are  allowed  to  havea  current  of  water  flowing 
over  them.  By  this  means  they  are  protected  from  the 
effect  of  frost,  and  the  grass  continues  to  grow  as  long 
as  the  water  flows  over  it.  Whenever  the  temperature 
is  above  freezing,  however,  the  flow  of  water  is  stopped, 
as  too  much  moisture  would  be  injurious  to  the  vegeta¬ 
tion.  By  this  means,  at  the  first  sign  of  spring,  before 
the  dry  meadows  have  recovered  from  the  effects  of 
winter,  the  grass  grows  rapidly  in  the  water-meadows. 
By  careful  and  judicious  management,  two  or  three 
crops  of  grass  can  also  be  obtained  in  one  season.  When 
the  water  is  suited  for  irrigation,  the  land  never  requires 
manure.  The  best  soil  for  a  water-meadow  is  a  good 
gravel.  In  the  northern  part  of  the  U.  States,  meadow 
lands  are  often  so  kept  flooded  with  water  in  the  winter 
season,  the  great  advantage  of  this  method  being  not 
so  much  the  superior  quantity  and  quality  of  the  grass 
produced,  as  the  early  spring  crops  furnished  by  them. 
They  thus  afford  pasturage  to  ewes  and  lambs,  which 
can,  by  this  means,  be  brought  earlier  into  the  market. 
There  is,  perhaps,  no  agricultural  question  of  greater 
importance,  in  a  national  point  of  view,  than  the  im¬ 
provement  of  land  by  7.;  for,  by  its  means,  all  the  rich 
organic  and  other  matters  diffused  through  the  rivers, 
which  would  otherwise  be  borne  to  the  sea,  are  saved  to 
agriculture.  See  Irrigation  in  IJ.  S.,  Section  II. 

Irrig'uous,  a.  [Lat.  irriguus.']  Supplied  with  water; 
well  watered;  watery;  moist;  dewy. 

Irrls'ible,  a.  Not  risible. 

I  rri'sion,  n.  [Lat.  irrisio —  in,  and  rideo.  risurn,  to 
laugh.J  Act  of  laughing  at  another;  act  of  deriding  or 
mocking. 

I  irritability.?/.  [Fr.  irritability ,  from  L.  Lat.  irrita- 
bilitas .]  Quality  or  state  of  being  irritable,  or  of  being 
easily  irritated,  excited,  or  exasperated. 

( Phys .)  Susceptibility  of  excitement  or  irritation. 

(Physiol.)  A  power,  possessed  by  all  living,  organized 
bodies,  of  being  acted  upon  by  certain  stimuli,  and  of 
moving  responsible  to  such  stimuli.  It  is  the  ultimate 
vital  property. 

(Bot.)  The  name  applied  to  many  very  interesting, 
but  imperfectly  understood,  phenomena;  as  the  so-called 
Sleep  of  plants;  the  motion  of  the  spores  of  many  cryp- 
togamic  plants  by  means  of  cilia;  the  motions  of  Oscil- 
latorix  Diatomacex,  and  others  of  the  lowest  lA  lyse ;  the 
successive  approaches  of  the  stamens  of  Parnassia  pa- 
lustris  to  the  pistil;  the  movements  of  the  leaves  of  the 
Moving  Plant  of  India ;  and  those  caused  by  agitation 
or  by  the  touch  of  a  foreign  body  in  the  leaves  of  Sen¬ 
sitive  Plants  of  the  Dionxa  or  Venus's  Fly-trap,  Ac.,  in 
the  stamens  of  the  Barberry,  Schizanthus,  Ac.,  and  in 
the  stigmas  of  Mimulus,  &c„  Many  explanations  have 
been  proposed  of  these  phenomena,  but  none  satisfac¬ 
tory. 

Ir'ritable,  a.  [Lat.  irritabilis,  from  irrito,  irritatus. ] 
Susceptible  of  irritation  or  excitement ;  very  suscep¬ 
tible  of  anger  or  passion  ;  easily  provoked,  inflamed, 
or  exasperated. 

( Physiol .  and  Bot.)  Susceptible  of  Irritation,  q.  v. 

Ir'ri tableness,  n.  Quality  of  being  irritable;  irrita¬ 
bility. 

Ir'ritably,  adv.  In  a  way  to  be  irritated. 

Ir'ritancy,  n.  State  of  being  irritant. 

Ir'ritant,  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  irritans.)  Irritating. 

— n.  (Med.)  That  which  causes  irritation  or  pain,  heat, 
and  tension  ;  either  mechanically ,  as  puncture,  acupunc¬ 
ture,  or  scarification  ;  chemically ,  as  the  alkalies  and 
acids ;  or  in  a  specific  manner,  as  cantharides. 

Ir  ritate,  v.  a.  [Lat.  irrito;  akin  to  Gr.  eretlio,  usually 
erethizo,  to  stir  to  anger,  to  provoke.]  To  rouse  to  anger; 
to  provoke  ;  to  excite  ;  to  stimulate  ;  to  exasperate  ;  to 
fret;  to  vex ;  to  tease;  to  inflame. 

{Med.)  To  excite  heat  and  redness,  as  in  the  skin  by 
friction. 

Ir'ritated,  p.  a.  Excited ;  provoked ;  subjected  to  irri¬ 
tation. 

Ir'ritating',  p.  a.  Exciting;  angering;  provoking; 
causing  irritation. 

Irritation,  n.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  irritatio.]  Act  of  irritating; 
act  of  exciting  or  rousing  to  anger ;  incitement ;  ex¬ 
citement;  provocation;  exasperation;  anger.  —  Excite¬ 
ment  or  action  produced  on  organized  bodies  by  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  stimulants,  medicines,  Ac. 

(Med.)  The  state  of  a  tissue  or  organ,  in  which  there 
is  excess  of  vital  movement;  commonly  manifested  by 
increase  of  the  circulation  and  sensibility.  Broussais 
defines  sensibility  to  be:  —  the  condition  of  an  organ, 
the  excitation  of  which  is  carried  to  so  high  a  degree, 
that  the  equilibrium  resulting  from  the  balance  of  all 


the  functions  is  broken.  In  this  signification  he  aiso 
uses  the  word  surirritation,  which  ho  considers  as  a 
higher  degree,  and  as  the  essential  cause  of  fever.  I.  is 
the  common  precursor  of  inflammation. —  Dunglison. 

Morbid  I.;  Constitutional  I.  (Med.)  That  excitement 
which  occurs  after  injuries  done  to  the  body,  or  to  any 
part  thereof. 

Ir'ritative,  a.  Tending  to  irritate. 

Ir'ritatory,  a.  Irritating;  stimulating. 

Ir'rorate,  r.  a.  [Lat.  irroro,  to  bedew.]  To  sprinkle  or 
moisten  with  atoms,  as  the  earth  with  dew. 

Irrora'tion,  n.  A  bedewing;  a  sprinkling. 

I rru  brical.  a.  Not  rubrical;  contrary  to  the  rubric. 

Irriipt'ed,  a.  [Lat.  in,  into,  and  rumpo,  to  burst.] 
Forced  through. 

Irrup  tion,  n.  [Fr.;  Lat.  irruptio  —  in,  and  rumpo, 
ruptus,  to  break.  See  Rupture.]  A  breaking,  rushing, 
or  bursting  into;  a  breaking  or  sudden  violent  rushing 
into  a  place.  —  A  sudden  invasion  or  incursion  ;  a  sud¬ 
den,  violent  inroad,  or  entrance  of  invaders  into  a  place 
or  country. 

Irrup'tive,  a.  Rushing  in  or  upon. 

Ir'tiseli,a  river  of  N.  Asia,  rising  in  the  Altai  Mountains, 
Lat.  47°  N.,  Lon.  88°  E;,  and  flowing  into  the  Obi  at 
Samarova. 

Irupaiia,  (e-ru-pa'na,)  a  town  of  Bolivia,  dept,  of  La 
Pnz ;  pop.  unascertained. 

Inis,  (Homeric  Myth.)  a  beggar  of  Ithaca,  and  a  sort  of 
dependant  at  the  palace  of  Ulysses;  used  by  the  suitors 
of  Penelope  as  a  messenger  between  themselves  and  the 
chaste  wife.  Upon  the  return  of  the  long  absent  hus¬ 
band,  Irus,  who  had  forgotten  his  master's  features,  at¬ 
tempted  to  prevent  his  entrance  into  the  palace;  but 
though  of  immense  stature  and  of  vast  strength,  Ulysces 
struck  him  dead  with  one  blow  of  his  fist. 

Ir'vine,  in  Ohio,  a  post-office  of  Muskingum  co.,  about 
55  m.  E.  by  N.  of  Columbus. 

Ir'vill,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  township  of  Venango  co. 

Ir'vine,  a  river  in  Ayrshire,  Scotland,  which  flows  into 
the  Frith  of  Clyde  at  Irvine. 

Ir' vine,  a  seaport  in  Ayrshire,  Scotland,  24  m.  S.  W.  of 
Glasgow.  Pop.  (1897)  about  10,000. 

Ir'vine,  in  Kentucky,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Estill  co., 
on  the  Kentucky  river,  about  70  m.  S.  E.  of  Frankfort. 

Ir'vine.  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village  of  Warren  co., 
on  the  Allegheny  river,  about  212  m.  N.  W.  of  Harris¬ 
burg. 

Ir'vine,  in  California,  a  post-office  of  Calaveras  co. 

Ir'vine,  in  Florida,  a  post-office  of  Marion  co. 

Ir'vinestown,  or  Lowtherstown,  a  town  of  Ireland, 
in  Ulster,  co.  Fermanagh,  about  9  m.  N.  of  Enniskillen. 
Pop.  (1895)  804. 

Ir'ving,  Edward,  a  celebrated  Scotch  divine,  and  the 
founder  of  a  sect  denominated  Jrvingites,  q.  v.  This 
clergyman,  whose  youthful  history  has  been  represented 
as  unsettled  and  vagrant,  was  born  at  the  village  of 
Annan  in  1792,  and  educated  for  the  ministry  at  the 
university  of  Edinburgh.  Many  of  the  earlier  years  of 
his  clerical  life  were  passed  in  fulfilling  the  ordinances 
of  the  Church  in  Haddington,  Kirkaldy,  and  Glasgow, 
his  fervid  eloquence  and  highly  figurative  style  creating 
for  him  many  admirers.  It  was  not,  however,  till  his 
arrival  in  London,  about  1820,  that  his  tall,  remarkable 
figure  and  impressive  manner  attracted  to  him  that  at¬ 
tention  that  made  him  so  highly  popular  and  esteemed, 
his  church  in  Hatton  Garden  being  thronged  with  the 
elite  of  London  Presbyterians,  and  compelling  the  erec¬ 
tion  of  a  much  larger  temple  in  Gray’s  Inn  Road.  Soon 
after,  he  was  accused  by  the  synod  of  heresy  in  his  doc¬ 
trine,  and  after  an  inquiry  that  extended  over  nearly 
two  years,  he  was  superseded,  and  declared  by  the  pres¬ 
bytery  unfit  to  discharge  his  functions.  The  immediate 
cause  of  this  charge  was  the  introduction  into  his  ser¬ 
vice  of  what  was  called  a  supernatural  manifestation  of 
the  Spirit,  evincing  itself  in  a  rhapsody  of  unintelligible 
jargon  from  some  one  or  other  of  the  congregation, 
and  which  received  the  appellation  of  the  “Unknown 
Tongues.”  The  curiosity  to  hear  him  preach  on  the  oc¬ 
casion  of  his  visiting  Scotland  between  the  years  1828 
and  1829,  rose  to  a  state  of  the  most  extraordinary  anxi¬ 
ety,  the  doors  of  the  churches  and  chapels  being  crowded 
for  many  hours  before  the  time  of  service.  In  1833  he 
was  deposed  from  his  ministry  at  Annan,  his  native 
place,  which  had  such  an  effect  on  his  health,  that  he 
never  afterwards  rallied.  D.  1834. 

Ir'ving',  Washington,  an  American  author,  b.  in  New 
York,  1783.  He  was  the  youngest  son  of  Wm.  Irving,  a  de¬ 
scendant  of  the  Erwyns,  or  Irvings,  of  Orkney,  Scotland, 
who  flourished  there  in  the  15th  cent.  His  father  having 
died  while  he  was  still  young,  his  education,  which  took 
place  at  home,  devolved  upon  his  elder  brothers,  young 
men  of  considerable  attainments.  His  health,  during 
youth  and  early  manhood,  was  exceedingly  delicate , 
and  though  his  studies  were  retarded  by  this  circum¬ 
stance,  his  imagination  and  perceptive  faculties  gained 
by  it;  for,  unable  to  sit  closely  to  his  books,  he  spent  a 
great  deal  of  his  time  in  wandering  about  Manhattan 
Island,  observing  the  picturesque  aspects  of  nature  in 
that  place,  and  listening  to  the  odd  traditions  of  the 
old  Dutch  and  other  settlers.  It  is  to  these  first  im¬ 
pressions  of  his  youth  that  so  much  of  the  quaint 
piquancy  of  bis  writings  is  due.  His  literary  career 
was  commenced  in  1802,  with  a  number  of  sketches  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  “New  York  Morning  Chronicle,”  entitled 
Letters  of  Jonathan  Oldstyle.  His  health  was,  however, 
so  frail  that  he  was  compelled  to  travel,  with  a  view  to 
its  renovation.  He  crossed  the  Atlantic,  and  visited 
France,  Italy,  Switzerland,  Holland,  and  England.  On 
his  return  to  New  York,  he,  together  witti  Mr.  Kirke 
Paulding,  commenced  a  series  of  humorous  and  graphic 
sketches,  which  were  published  under  the  title  of  Sab- 
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magundi.  This  work  obtained  a  considerable  degree  of  i 
popularity,  but  was  suddenly  stopped  at  the  end  of  1807. 
After  this  he  wrote  a  number  of  tales  and  essays  for  the 
magazines  and  newspapers,  and  about  the  same  time 
began  to  study  the  law;  but  although  he  was  admitted 
to  the  bar,  he  never  practised  as  a  barrister.  In  1809 ! 


Fig.  1412.  —  WASHINGTON  IRVING. 


was  published  the  humorous  History  of  New  York,  by 
Dietrich  Knickerbocker,  which  instantly  made  7.  one  of 
the  most  popular  of  American  writers.  On  the  breaking 
out  of  war  against  England,  a  few  years  afterwards,  he 
was  attached,  with  the  rank  of  colonel,  to  the  staff  of 
Gen.  Tompkins,  governor  of  New  York.  On  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  peace,  he  went  to  Liverpool  to  represent 
the  commercial  house  of  Irving  Brothers,  a  firm  which 
subsequently  failed;  whereupon  7.  occupied  himself  ex¬ 
clusively  with  literature.  After  having  travelled  over 
England,  he  commenced  his  Sketch-Book,  forwarding  his 
manuscript  in  instalments  to  New  York,  where  it  was 
published.  The  very  favorable  manner  in  which  the 
London  critics  spoke  of  this  work,  induced  1.  to  seek  a 
publisher  for  it  in  England.  He  was  for  a  long  time 
unsuccessful  in  this  attempt;  and  having  already  met 
with  an  hospitable  reception  at  Abbotsford,  by  Sir  Wal¬ 
ter  Scott,  he  now  sought  that  gentleman’s  advice.  Al¬ 
though  Scott  could  not  help  him  to  a  publisher,  he 
offered  to  procure  him  the  post  of  editor  for  a  periodical 
then  about  to  be  started  in  Edinburgh.  I.  declined  this 
kind  proposal.  “  My  whole  course  of  life,”  he  said,  “  has 
been  desultory;  and  I  am  unfitted  for  any  periodically 
recurring  task,  or  any  stipulated  labor  of  body  or  mind. 
I  have  no  command  of  my  talents,  such  as  they  are,  and 
have  to  watch  the  varyings  of  my  mind  as  I  should 
those  of  a  weathercock.  Practice  and  training  may 
bring  me  more  into  rule;  but  at  present  I  am  as  useless 
for  regular  service  as  one  of  my  own  country  Indians  or 
a  Don  Cossack.”  He  afterwards  purposed  to  issue  an 
English  edition  of  his  Sketch-Book  at  his  own  risk  ;  but 
his  publisher  failed  when  the  first  volume  only  had 
been  produced.  The  book  became  so  rapidly  popular, 
however,  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  that  Mr.  Murray 
resolved  to  become  its  Knglish  publisher;  and  hence¬ 
forth  7,’s  reputation  was  made.  A  second  volume  of 
the  Sketch-Book,  Bracebridge  Hall,  and  the  Tales  of  a 
Traveller  succeeded,  the  last  work  appearing  in  1824; 
the  author’s  residence  during  the  interval  of  their  com¬ 
position  being  alternately  at  London  and  Paris.  In 
1826,  he  set  out  for  Madrid,  for  the  purpose  of  examin¬ 
ing  some  important  documents  relative  to  Columbus, 
which  had  just  been  discovered  in  a  Jesuit  college  in 
that  city.  His  researches  in  the  Spanish  archives,  as 
well  as  his  explorations  of  the  old  cities  of  Spain,  re¬ 
sulted  in  the  publication  of  several  of  his  most  popular 
books — the  History  of  the  Life  and  Voyages  of  Colum¬ 
bus  ;  the  Voyages  and  Discoveries  of  the  Companions  of 
Columbus ;  The  Conquest  of  Granada ;  and  Tales  of  the 
Alhambra.  In  1829,  he  was  appointed  secretary  of  the 
American  legation  in  London,  the  Royal  Society  of 
Literature  awarding  him  one  of  its  gold  medals,  and 
the  university  of  Oxford  conferring  upon  him  its  honor¬ 
ary  degree  of  LL.n.  about  the  same  time.  In  1832,  “  after 
an  absence  of  17  years,  he  saw  again  the  blue  line  of  his 
native  land,”  as  he  has  said ;  and  on  landing,  a  most 
enthusiastic  reception  awaited  him.  Leaving  New  York 
soon  afterwards,  in  company  with  Mr.  Elisworthy,  the 
Indian  commissioner,  he  travelled  in  the  far  West, 
his  knowledge  of  Indian  and  prairie  life  being  repro¬ 
duced  in  a  series  of  entertaining  works,  the  chief  of 
which  were  Tour  on  the  Prairies ;  A  st  ria,  or  Enterprises 
Beyond  the.  Bocky  Mountains ;  and  the  Adventures  of 
Captain  Bonneville.  These  were  followed  by  a  variety 
of  sketches  supplied  to  the  American  periodicals.  In 
1841,  he  was  nominated  minister  plenipotentiary  to  the 
court  of  Spain,  representing  his  country  with  distin¬ 
guished  success  at  Madrid  till  1846.  when  he  was,  at  his 
own  wish,  recalled.  1.  hereupon  retired  to  his  beautiful 
estate,  Sunnyside,  (see  Pig.  1413,)  on  the  banks  of  the 
Hudson,  abt.  25  m.  from  New  York,  which  he  had  pur¬ 
chased  a  few  years  before.  In  this  charming  retreat  he 
lived,  engaged  in  literary  labors,  till  his  death  :  narrating 
the  rise  and  progress  of  Mohammedanism  in  his  lives i 
of  Mahomet  and  his  Successors,  and  the  adventures  of  i 
Oliver  Goldsmith,  in  his  biography  of  that  poet  and 
essayist.  Besides  these,  he  revised  his  complete  works, 
and  published  a  collected  edition  of  them.  Ills  last 
productions  were  Chronicles  of  Woolfert  s  Boost,  a  senes 
of  sketches  in  the  style  of  the  old  Sketch- Boole ;  and 
the  Life  of  Washington,  the  first  volume  of  which  was 
published  in  1855;  and  this,  as  well  as  the  conclud¬ 


ing  volumes,  was  hailed  with  an  enthusiastic  reception 
in  America,  while  in  England  it  became  as  popular  as 
the  previous  efforts  of  its  author.  The  genius  of  I.  has 
been  well  depicted  by  Messrs.  Evert  and  George  Duy- 
ckinck,  from  whom  we  take  the  following  lines:  —  “In 
estimating  the  genius  of  I.,  we  can  hardly  attach  too 
high  a  value  to  the  refined  qualities  and  genial  humor 
which  have  made  his  writings  favorites  wherever  the 
English  language  is  read.  The  charm  is  in  the  propor¬ 
tion,  the  keeping,  the  happy  vein  which  inspires  happi¬ 
ness  in  return.  It  is  tlie  felicity  of  but  few  authors, 
out  of  the  vast  stock  of  English  literature,  to  delight 
equally  young  and  old.  The  tales  of  1.  are  the  favorite 
authors  of  childhood;  and  their  good-humor  and  amen¬ 
ity  can  please  where  most  literature  is  weariness,  in  the 
sick-room  of  the  convalescent.  Every  influence  which 
breathes  from  these  writings  is  good  and  generous. 
Their  sentiment  is  always  just  and  manly,  without  cant 
or  affectation ;  their  humor  is  always  within  the  bounds 
of  propriety.  They  have  a  fresh  inspiration  of  American 
nature,  which  is  not  the  less  nature  for  the  art  with 
which  it  is  adorned.  The  color  of  personality  attaches 
us  throughout  to  the  author,  whose  humor  of  character 
is  always  to  be  felt.  This  happy  art  of  presenting  rude 
and  confused  objects  in  an  orderly,  pleasurable  aspect, 
is  one  of  the  most  beneficent  in  literature.  The  philoso¬ 
pher  Hume  said  a  turn  for  humor  was  worth  to  him  ten 
thousand  a  year;  and  it  is  this  gift  which  the  writings 
of  I.  impart.  To  this  quality  is  allied  an  active  fancy 
and  poetic  imagination,  many  of  the  choicest  passages 
of  1.  being  interpenetrated  by  this  vivifying  power. 
Parallel  with  the  ruder,  but  more  robust  and  athletic 
writings  of  Cooper,  the  volumes  of  I.  improved  American 
society,  and  rendered  the  national  name  beloved  and  re¬ 
spected  abroad.”  I.  was  never  married,  in  consequence 
of  the  death  of  a  young  lady,  Miss  Hoffman,  whom  he 
had  loved,  and  whose  Bible,  “  an  old  and  well-worn  copy, 
with  the  name  in  a  lady’s  delicate  hand,”  lay  on  the  table 
by  his  bedside  at  Sunnyside,  when  he  died.  Ilis  death  was 
occasioned  by  a  sudden  stroke  of  disease  of  the  heart, 
Nov.  28,  1859.  On  Dec.  1,  the  day  of  his  funeral,  the 
bells  of  New  York  city  were  tolled,  in  accordance  with 
the  suggestion  of  the  civil  authorities,  and  the  flags  in 
the  harbor  and  on  the  public  buildings  displayed  at 
half-mast.  He  was  borne  to  his  grave  by  a  road  which 
winds  through  “Sleepy  Hollow”;  and  near  that  place, 
rendered  famous  by  his  genius,  he  now  sleeps.  His 
elder  brothers  were  four — William,  Peter,  Ebenezer. 
and  John  Treat.  All  were  engaged  in  literary  or  pro¬ 
fessional  life,  except  Ebenezer,  who  pursued  a  mercan¬ 
tile  career. 
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ir'vin}f .  in  Illinois,  a  post-village  of  Montgomery  co., 
about  50  m.  E.N.E.  of  Alton,  on  the  C.,  C.,  C.  &  St.  L.  R.R. 

Ir'ving',  or  Ir'ving'tOll,  in  Iotva,  a  post-township 
of  Kossuth  co.,  on  the  E.  Fork  of  Des  Moines  river, 
about  6  m.  below  Algona. 

Ir'villff*  in  Kansas,  a  township  of  Brown  co. 

— A  post-village  of  Marshall  co.,  on  the  Mo.  Pacific  and 
Union  Pacific  R  Rs.  Pop.  (1897)  about  660. 

Ir'ving1,  in  Kentucky,  a  village  of  Pendleton  co.,  about 
38  m.  S.  by  E.  of  Cincinnati,  0. 

Ir'ving,  in  Michigan,  a  post-township  of  Barry  co.,  on 
the  Michigan  Central  R.R. 

Ir'ving,  in  Minnesota,  a  post-township  of  Kandiyohi  co. 

Ir'ving,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of  Chautauqua  co., 
about  30  m.  S.S.W.  of  Buffalo. 

— A  village  of  Cattaraugus  co.,  on  the  Erie  R.R. 

Ir'ving,  in  South  Dakota,  a  post  office  of  Spink  co. 

Ir'ving.  in  Wisconsin,  a  post-township  of  Jackson  co. 

Ir'vingites,  n.  pi.  ( Eccl.  Hist.)  A  body  of  Christians 
improperly  called  after  the  name  of  Edward  Irving 
( q .  v.).  Like  the  Roman  Catholics,  they  recognize  only 
the  Apostles’,  the  Nicene  and  St.  Athenasius’  Creeds.  Its 
special  peculiarity  is  that  it  holds  the  first  form  of  the 
church,  having  apostles,  prophets,  evangelists  and  pas¬ 
tors  as  its  permanent  ministers.  Of  these  apostles  have 
the  highest  place,  and  are  rulers  of  the  church  universal. 
They  are  not  elected  or  ordained  by  men,  but  called  and 
sent  forth  immediately  by  God.  This  fourfold  ministry, 
together  with  the  power  and  gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
dispensed  and  distributed  among  her  members,  they 
regard  as  necessary  for  preparing  and  perfecting  the 
Church  for  the  second  advent  of  the  Lord.  The 
congregations  are  placed  under  the  pastoral  rule  of 
angels  or  bishops,  with  whom  are  associated  in  the 
WOrk  of  the  ministry  priests  and  deacons.  The  dea¬ 
cons  are  a  distinct  and  separate  order  of  ministers, 


chosen  by  each  congregation  out  of  their  own  number; 
and  ordained  either  by  apostles  or  angels.  The  priests 
are  first  called  to  their  office  by  the  word  through  the 
prophets,  and  then  ordained  by  apostles ;  and  by  a  like 
call  and  ordination  are  the  angels  chosen  from  among 
the  priests.  The  Holy  Eueharist  is  celebrated  every 
Lord’s  Day ;  and  there  is  divine  worship  several  times 
daily.  The  worship  is  conducted  by  means  of  a  ritual, 
which  embodies  portions  of  the  rituals  in  use  in  all 
different  sections  of  the  Church,  Greek,  Roman,  and 
Protestant.  In  their  ritual,  observances,  and  offices  of 
worship,  external  and  material  objects  occupy  a  large 
place.  Music  and  painting,  vestments  of  divers  colors, 
incense,  lights,  Ac.,  are  all  employed  to  minister  through 
the  senses  what  is  conveyed  to  the  intellect  and  the 
spirit  by  words.  When  the  numbers  and  means  admit, 
the  worship  is  conducted  with  the  greatest  magnificence; 
while  it  is  also  capable  of  adaptation  to  very  narrow 
circumstances.  Besides  free-will  offerings,  members 
contribute  a  tenth  part  of  their  income  to  the  support 
of  the  priesthood.  The  great  object  of  interest  to  then* 
is  the  hope  of  the  speedy  coming  of  Christ.  In  England, 
there  are  about  100  congregations.  There  are  also  con¬ 
gregations  in  Scotland  and  Ireland,  Germany,  Switzer¬ 
land,  France,  Canada,  and  the  United  States,  although 
in  these  last  countries  the  believers  are  not  numerous. 
See  also  article  entitled  Catholic  Apostolic  Church. 

Ir'vington,  in  Illinois,  a  post-township  of  Washington 
county. 

Ir'ving'tOll,  in  Indiana,  a  post-town  of  Marion  co. 
Pop.  (1897)  about  710. 

Ir'ving'tOll,  in  Iowa,  a  township  of  Kossuth  co. 

Ir'vington,  in  Kentucky,  a  P.  O.  of  Breckenridge  co-. 

Ir  vington,  in  Nebraska,  a  post-village  of  Douglas  co. 

Ir'vington,  in  New  Jersey,  a  post-village  of  Essex  co.,. 
about  14  m.  W.  of  New  Y'ork  city.  Pop.  (1895)  3,388. 

Ir'vington.  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of  Westchester 
co.  Pop.  (1897)  about  2,600. 

Ir  well,  a  river  of  Lancashire,  England.  Length  40' 
m. ;  flows  into  the  Mersey. 

Ir'win,  in  Georgia,  a  S.  central  co. ;  area,  about  601  sq. 
m.  Bivers.  Ocmulgee,  Alapaha,  and  the  head-waters  of 
the  Little  and  Santilla  rivers.  Surface,  level ;  soil,  not 
fertile.  Cap.  Irwinville.  Pop.  (1890)  6,316. 

Ir'win,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Union  co.,  about  3(1 
m.  W.  N.  W.  of  Columbus. 

Ir'win,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-borough  of  Westmore¬ 
land  co.,  on  the  Peuna.  R.  R.,  21  m.  E.  of  Pittsburg ;  in 
the  gas-coal  region.  Pop.  (1897)  2,650. 

Ir'win,  in  Virginia,  a  post-village  of  Goochland  co.,  on 
the  C.  &  0.  R.  R. 

Ir'win’s  Cross-Roads,  in  Georgia,  a  village  of 
Washington  co.,  about  30  m.  S.  E.  of  Milledgeville. 

Ir'winton,  in  Georgia,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Wilkin¬ 
son  co.,  about  20  m.  S.  of  Milledgeville. 

Is.  [A.S.  is,  ys ;  Lat.  est ;  Gr.  esti ;  Ger.  ist]  The  third 
person  singular,  pres,  indie,  of  the  substantive  verb, 
which  is  composed  of  three  or  four  distinct  roots,  which 
appear  in  the  words  am,  be,  are,  and  is. 

Isaac,  (i'zak.)  [Heb.,  laughter.]  One  of  the  patriar¬ 
chal  ancestors  of  the  Hebrew  nation  and  of  Christ,  son 
of  Abraham  and  Sarah,  b.  2053  b.  j.  At  the  age  of  forty- 
lie  married  Rebecca,  by  whom  he  had  two  sons,  Esau 
and  Jacob;  the  former  becoming  the  founder  of  the 
Edomites,  and  the  latter,  under  the  name  of  Israel.  the> 
parent  of  the  Twelve  Tribes,  or  the  Israelites.  Isaac 
lived  to  attain  his  180th  year,  dying  1873  years  B.  c. 

Isaac  An'gelus,  a  Greek  emperor,  who,  having  ob¬ 
tained  the  crown  in  1185  by  the  murder  of  Andronicua 
Comnenus,  was  himself  deposed  by  his  own  brother, 
thrown  into  the  palace  dungeons,  and  his  eyes  put  out. 
A  counter-revolution,  some  few  years  later,  drove  the 
brother  Alexius  from  his  usurped  throne,  and  the  blind 
Isaac  being  dragged  from  his  subterranean  dungeon, 
was  once  again  placed  on  the  imperial  seat,  which  he 
retained  till  his  death  in  1201. 

Isaac  Comne'ims,  a  Greek  emperor,  elected  to  the 
purple  in  1057,  in  place  of  Michael  Stratiotigus,  who  was- 
deposed.  Having  excited  a  general  discontent  against 
him  by  meddling  with  the  property  of  the  ecclesiastics, 
he  ceded  the  crown  to  Constantine  Duncas,  1059,  and 
retired  to  a  monastery,  where  he  D,,  1061. 

Is'abel,  a  village  of  Central  America.  See  Izabal. 

Is'abel,  Isabel-color,  Isabella-color,  n.  A  brownish- 
yellow  color,  with  a  shade  of  dark-red. 

Is'abel,  in  Illinois,  a  flourishing  township  of  Fulton 
co. 

Is'abel,  or  Isabelle,  in  IVisconsin,  a  township  of  Pierce 

co. 

Isabel.  (St.,)  (e.'sa-bail,)  a  town  of  Brazil,  pror.  Matto 
Grosso,  on  river  Paraguassa,  an  affluent  of  the  Para 
guay,  130  m.  from  St.  Salvador. 

Is'abel'la  of  Bavaria,  daughter  of  Stephen  II.,  duke 
of  Bavaria,  B.  1371,  married  to  Charles  VI.  of  France, 
1385  ;  d.  miserably  at  Paris,  after  a  reign  marked  by  in¬ 
trigues  and  crimes,  1435. 

Isabella  of  Castile,  daughter  of  John,  2d  king  of 
Castile,  B.  1450.  By  her  marriage,  in  1469,  with  Ferdi¬ 
nand,  5th  king  of  Aragon,  the  two  crowns  were  united- 
The  subsequent  conquest  of  Granada,  and  expulsion  of 
the  Moors,  left  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  the  first  sover¬ 
eigns  of  united  Spain.  7.  was  a  princess  of  remarkable 
abilities,  and  such  rare  domestic  virtues,  that  her  life 
and  conduct  became  the  pattern  and  example  to  all  the 
queens  and  married  ladies  of  the  age.  It  was  through 
I.’s  exertions  and  influence  that  Columbus  obtained  the- 
small  armament  that  enabled  him  to  reach  the  New 
World.  This  amiable  sovereign  d.,  universally  beloved, 
in  1504.  Very  recently,  in  the  old  fortress  of  Simancas, 
where  the  archives  of  Castile  are  kept,  have  been  found 
some  letters  in  I.’s  own  handwriting,  wherein  she  boast® 
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of  establishing  and  upholding  the  tribunal  of  the  Holy 
Inquisition  ;  while  other  official  documents  disclose  the 
fact  that  the  estates  of  the  unhappy  victims  who  per¬ 
ished  by  the  flames  were  wholly  devoted  to  the  queen’s 
use, leaving  the  destitute  widows  and  children  in  absolute 
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poverty.  These  letters  have  been  the  occasion  of  stain¬ 
ing  the  hitherto  respected  character  of  I. ;  but  it  must 
be  said,  in  exoneration  of  the  queen,  that,  in  her  time,  and 
chiefly  in  her  country,  heresy  was  generally  considered 
the  greatest  of  crimes,  and  that  the  burning  of  heretics 
was  held  as  legitimate  a  thing,  as  is,  in  our  own  time,  the 
hanging  of  a  murderer.  It  must  be  recorded,  also,  that, 
so  far  from  being  avaricious,  I  had  her  treasury  always 
empty,  and  that,  if  some  money  came  to  her  by  the  way 
of  the  Inquisition,  this  bloody  inheritance  was  certainly 
used  in  undertakings  of  general  benefit,  perhaps  to  pay 
some  of  the  bonds  of  the  caravels  on  which  Columbus 
came  to  discover  America.  The  15th  cent,  was  remote 
from  modern  civilization,  and  the  public  characters  of 
that  epoch  of  relative  barbarism  must  not  be  weighed  in 
the  same  balance  with  those  of  our  time. 

Isabel  la  IB..  Ex-Queen  of  Spain,  was  the  daughter  of 
Ferdinand  VII.,  and  B.  at  Madrid  in  1830,  upon  which 
occasion  the  Salic  law,  which  had  previously  been  in 
force  in  Spain,  was  repealed  by  the  Cortes,  in  order  that 
Ferdinand’s  only  child  might  inherit  the  crown.  The 
death  of  her  father,  in  ls33,  advanced  I.,  at  the  age  of 
three  years,  to  the  throne.  Her  uncle,  Don  Carlos,  who 
in  his  own  right,  and  that  of  his  son,  regarding  the  ab¬ 
rogating  of  the  Salic  law  as  a  direct  injustice  and  viola¬ 
tion  of  their  interests,  refused  to  take  the  oaths  of  alle¬ 
giance,  and  a  large  portion  of  the  Spanish  people,  deem¬ 
ing  it  beneath  their  honor  as  men  to  be  swayed  by  a 
woman,  supported  Don  Carlos  in  his  treason,  and  a  civil 
war  at  once  broke  out;  which,  after  raging  for  nearly 
seven  years,  was  finally  terminated  in  1840,  by  the  de¬ 
feat  of  the  Carlists,  and  expulsion  of  their  chiefs  and 
leaders.  At  the  age  of  thirteen,  /.  was  declared  of  age, 
and  at  sixteen  was  married  to  her  cousin  Don  Francisco 
deAssis:  the  realm  being  governed,  during  her  long 
minority,  by  her  mother  Donna  Christina,  and  Espartero, 
Duke  of  Victory,  who  were  appointed  severally  to  the 
post  of  Regent.  The  principal  events  of  her  reign,  al¬ 
most  continually  disturbed  by  insurrections  and  cabals, 
will  be  found  under  Spun.  Dethroned  by  the  revolu¬ 
tion  of  September,  1S68,  /.  left  Spain,  accompanied  in 
her  flight  by  the  king-consort  and  her  four  younger 
children,  and  took  refuge  in  France,  where  she  has  re¬ 
sided  since,  squandering  the  treasures  she  brought  with 
her  into  exile.  Since  1840,  when  she  was  married 
against  her  will  to  a  man  said  to  be  unfit  for  the  con¬ 
jugal  state,  the  private  character  of  1.  has  been  ex- 1 
posed  to  considerable  censure  and  scandal.  She  has  had 
fivechildren  :  1.  Infanta  Marie-Isabel-B'rancoise-d’Assise- 
Christine-de-Paule-Dominga,  born  Dec.  20, 1851.  2.  Al¬ 
fonso,  Prince  of  Asturias,  born  Nov.  28, 1857.  3.  Infanta 
Marie  del  Pilar,  born  Jnne  4,  1861.  4.  Infanta  Maria 
della  Paz,  born  June  23.  1S62;  and  5.  Infanta  Maria 
Eulalie,  born  Feb.  12,  1864. 

Isabella.  ( e-sa-bel'ya ,)  an  island  of  Mexico,  in  the  Pa¬ 
cific  Ocean ;  Lat.  21°  45'  N.,  Lon.  106°  VV. 

Isabel  la,  a  harbor  on  the  N.  coast  of  Hayti,  about  36 
m.  W.N.W.  of  Santiago.  It  was  here,  in  1493,  that  Co¬ 
lumbus  established  the  first  European  settlement  in  the 
New  World. 

Isabel'la,  in  Georgia,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Worth  co., 
about  20  m.  E.  of  Albany. 

Isabella,  in  Michigan,  a  central  co. ;  area,  about  580 
sq.  m.  Rivers.  Chippewa,  Pine,  and  Salt  rivers.  Sur¬ 
face,  diversified ;  soil,  fertile.  Cup.  Mount  Pleasant. 
Pop.  (1894)  21,439. 

—A  village  and  township  of  Isabella  co.,  about  75  m.  N.E. 
of  Grand  Rapids. 

Isabella,  in  Missouri,  a  post-village  of  Ozark  co.,  about 
64  m.  S.  HI.  of  Springfield. 

Isabella  the  Catholic.  (Order  of.)  A  Spanish 
order  of  knighthood  founded  by  Ferdinand  VII.  in  1815. 
It  is  conferred  for  all  kinds  of  merit. 

Is  abelle  River,  in  Wisconsin,  enters  Lake  Pepin  in 
Pierce  co. 

Is'abey,  Jean  Baptiste,  a  celebrated  French  painter, 
B.  at  Nancy  in  1767.  He  was  a  pupil  of  David,  but  early 
devoted  himself  to  the  practice  of  miniature-painting, 


and  in  1805  was  appointed  miniature-painter  to  the  Em¬ 
peror  Napoleon  I.  In  1814  he  accompanied  the  Empress 
Maria  Louisa  to  Vienna,  returning  to  Paris  the  follow¬ 
ing  year.  He  afterwards  visited  Russia,  and  was  em¬ 
ployed  by  the  Emperor  Alexander  I.  IJe  painted  por¬ 
traits  of  most  of  the  European  sovereigns,  and  of  many 
distinguished  men.  Among  his  works  are  several  large 
tablets  with  numerous  small  figures :  the  Table  ties  Mare- 
chaux;  Revue  de premier  Consul  dans  lecourdes  Tuileries, 
&c.  D.  1855. 

Isiulel'plioiis,  a.  [Gr.  isadelphos.  like  a  brother.] 
(Rot.)  Noting  that  the  separate  bundles  of  stamens  in  a 
diadelphous  flower  are  equal  or  alike. 

Isre'us,  an  Athenian  orator,  the  pupil  of  Lysias  and 
Isocrates.  He  lived  in  the  first  half  of  the  4th  century 
b.  c.,  was  wholly  unconnected  with  public  affairs,  and 
devoted  himself  to  the  task  of  instructing  others.  Eleven 
of  his  orations  are  still  extant. 

Isag-og-'lc,  Isagog''ieal,  a.  [Gr.  eisagogikos.]  In¬ 
troductory. 

I'sag'on,  n.  [Gr.  isos,  equal,  and  gonia,  an  angle.] 
(Geom.)  A  figure  having  equal  angles. 

Isaiah,  (i'zai-yd.)  (Script.)  The  first  in  order  of  the 
prophetic  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  called  after 
its  author.  Isaiah  prophesied  under  the  reigns  of  Uz- 
ziah,  Jotliam,  Ahaz,  and  llezekiah.  According  to  a 
Jewish  tradition,  he  was  sawn  asunder,  by  order  of 
Mauasseh  ;  but  this  is  very  doubtful.  Down  to  the  lat¬ 
ter  part  of  the  last  century,  Isaiah  was  universally  re¬ 
garded,  both  by  Jews  and  Christians,  as  the  author  of 
this  book ;  but  since  that  time  the  German  rationalists 
have  been  endeavoring  to  prove  that  the  book  is  a  col¬ 
lection  of  prophecies  made  by  different  persons,  and  col¬ 
lected  and  arranged  during  the  Babylonish  captivity. 
For  the  arguments  against  this  view,  see  Jahn’s  Intro¬ 
duction  to  the  Bible,  Prof.  Lee’s  Sermons  and  Disserta¬ 
tions,  Ilengstenberg’s  Uhristilogie  des  Alten  Testaments, 
Horne's  Introduction  to  the  Holy  Scriptures.  The  pre¬ 
dictions  of  Isaiah  may,  according  to  Horne,  be  divided 
into  six  parts,  each  containing  a  number  of  discourses 
delivered  by  the  prophet  to  the  various  nations  or  peo¬ 
ple  whom  he  was  commissioned  to  address.  1.  Contains 
a  general  description  of  the  estate  and  condition  of  the 
Jews  in  the  several  periods  of  their  history;  the  pro¬ 
mulgation  and  success  of  the  gospel,  and  the  coming  of 
Messiah  to  judgment  (i.-v.),  delivered  during  the  reign 
of  Uzziah,  king  of  Judah;  2,  comprises  the  predictions 
delivered  in  the  reigns  of  Jotham  and  Ahaz  (vi.-xii.)  ; 
3,  contains  various  predilections  against  the  Babylonians, 
Assyrians,  Philistines,  and  other  nations  with  whom  the 
Jews  had  any  intercourse  (xiii.-xxiii.) ;  4,  contains  a 
prophecy  of  the  great  calamities  that  should  befall  the 
people  of  God,  —  his  merciful  preservation  of  a  remnant 
of  them,  and  of  their  restoration  to  their  country, — 
of  their  conversion  to  the  gospel,  and  the  destruction 
of  Antichrist  (xxiv.-xxxv.)  ;  5,  comprises  the  historical 
part  of  the  prophecy  of  Isaiah  (xxxvi.-xxxix.)  ;  6,  com¬ 
prises  a  series  of  prophecies  delivered,  in  all  probability, 
towards  the  close  of  Hezekiah’s  reign.  Isaiah  has  been 
denominated  the  evangelical  prophet,  on  account  of  the 
number  and  variety  of  his  prophecies  concerning  the 
Messiah.  This  prophet,  says  Lowth,  abounds  in  such 
transcendent  excellencies,  that  he  may  be  properly  said 
to  afford  the  most  perfect  model  of  prophetic  poetry. 
He  is  at  once  elegant  and  sublime,  forcible  and  orna¬ 
mental;  he  unites  energy  with  copiousness,  and  dignity 
with  variety.  In  his  sentiments  there  is  uncommon 
elevation  and  majesty;  in  his  imagery,  the  utmost  pro¬ 
priety,  elegance,  dignity,  and  diversity  ;  in  his  language, 
uncommon  beauty  and  energy,  and,  notwithstanding 
the  obscurity  of  his  subjects,  a  surprising  degree  of  clear¬ 
ness  and  simplicity.  To  these  we  may  add  that  there  is 
such  sweetness  in  the  poetical  composition  of  his  sen¬ 
tences,  whether  it  proceed  from  art  or  genius,  that  if 
the  Hebrew  poetry  is  at  present  possessed  of  any  remains 
of  its  native  grace  and  harmony,  we  shall  chiefly  find 
them  in  the  writings  of  Isaiah. 

IsanotzliMi,  a  strait  of  N.  America,  uniting  Behring’s 
Sea  with  the  Arctic  Ocean. 

I'sailti,  in  Minnesota,  an  E.  co. ;  area,  about  450  sq.  m. 
Rivers.  St.  Francis,  or  Rum  River,  and  numerous  smaller 
streams.  Surface,  diversified;  soil,  fertile.  Cap.  Cam¬ 
bridge. 

I'sar,  a  river  of  Germany,  rising  in  the  Tyrol,  6  m.  from 
Innspruck,  and  after  a  course  of  190  m.,  entering  the 
Danube  a  little  below  Deggendorf. 

I'satis.  n.  [Gr.  isazo,  to  make  equal ;  supposed  to  re¬ 
move  the  roughness  of  the  skin.]  (Bot.)  A  genus  of 
plants,  order  Brassicaceie.  I.  tinctoria,  the  Woad,  is  an 
annual  plant,  native  of  Europe,  occasionally  cultivated 
here  for  the  sake  of  its  leaves,  which  yield  a  dye  that 
may  be  substituted  for  indigo.  It  grows  about  4  feet 
high,  with  large  leaves  clasping  the  stem  with  their 
broad  bases;  flowers  yellow,  large,  in  terminal  racemes. 

I 'sau  re,  Clemence,  ( e'sor .)  A  rich  and  noble  lady  of 
Toulouse,  who  instituted,  about  the  year  1490,  the 
“Jeux  Floureux  ”  of  Toulouse,  and  left  to  the  city  a 
considerable  sum  to  defray  the  expenses  of  this  con¬ 
course  of  poetry. 

Is'ca,  n.  An  excrescence  on  the  oak  and  the  hazel ;  — 
formerly  used  as  a  cautery. 

Ischia,  (ees'ke-a.)  [The  anc.  sEnaria.]  An  island  off  the 
coast  of  Italy,  between  the  Bay  of  Naples  and  that  of 
Gaeta;  area,  24  sq.  m.  I.  is  a  favorite  place  of  summer 
resort,  and  is  noted  for  the  excellence  of  its. mineral 
waters  and  numerous  springs,  the  great  richness  of  its 
soil,  the  exquisite  flavor  of  its  fruits  and  wines,  and  the 
enchanting  character  of  its  scenery.  Its  highest  point 
is  the  volcanic  Monte  Epomeo,  2,574  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea,  of  Avhich  the  eruptions  have  been  numerous 
and  disastrous.  The  Lake  of  /.  appears  to  occupy  an 


extinct  crater  of  the  volcano,  anl  abounds  in  fish.  Pop. 
of  Island,  24,496.  July  28, 1883,  a  severe  earthquake  oc¬ 
curred,  destroying  several  towns,  2,313  lives,  and  702  in¬ 
jured.  Ischia,  the  cap.,  on  the  E.  coast,  facing  the  Bay. 
It  is  defended  by  a  citadel  (B’ig.  1415)  built  on  a  rock  of  j 
lava.  Pop.  3,500,  engaged  in  fishing  and  vine-dressing. 


Fig.  1415.  —  castle  of  ischia. 

Isrliiadie,  ( is-ke-ad'ik ,)  a.  [From  Gr.  ischion.  the  hip.] 
(Anat.)  Pertaining  to  the  hip,  or  the  parts  near  it. 

Itscliia's'ra.  n.  [Gr  ischion,  the  hip,  and  agra,  a  catch¬ 
ing.]  (Med.)  Ischiadic  gout. 

Iscliial,  a.  Belonging  or  relating  to  the  ischium,  or  , 
hip-bone. 

Ischiat'ic,  a.  Same  as  Ischiadic,  q.  «. 

■  sA'Iiiiu.  (ees'keem.)  a  circle,  town,  and  liver  in  Siberia. 
The  circle  lies  to  the  S.  of  Siberia,  embraces  a  vast  ex¬ 
tent  of  barren  steppes,  and  has  a  scattered  population  , 
of  130,000.  The  town  is  of  small  importance,  with  a 
pop.  of  1,000;  and  the  river,  after  flowing  through  the 
greater  part  of  the  circle,  and  past  the  capital  of  the 
same  name,  falls  into  the  Irtisch. 

Is'ehioni,  Is'cliion,  n.  [Gr.]  (Anat.)  One  of  the 
bones  of  the  foetal  pelvis,  and  a  partof  the  os  innomina- 
turn  in  the  adult. 

Isehnopll'ony,  n.  [From  Gr.  ischnns,  thin,  and  phone,  1 
voice.]  (Med.)  A  term  used  by  pathologists  to  designate 
a  thin  or  small  voice,  loss  of  voice,  and  imperfect  speech 
or  stammering. 

Iselmret'io,  n.  Medicine  for  curing  ischury. 

— a.  That  has  the  faculty  of  relieving  ischury. 

Iselm'ria,  Is'chury,  n.  Retention  of  urine  It  is 
distinguished  from  dysnria  in  that,  in  the  latter  case, 
the  discharge  is  attended  with  much  difficulty,  whereas 
in  the  former  case  there  is  a  total  retention.  They  are 
both  either  acute,  arising  from  inflammation,  orchronic,  i 
arising  from  calculus,  &c. 

Is'cliua,  in  New  York,  a  post-township  of  Cattaraugus 
co. 

Is'eliua  Creek,  in  New  York,  enters  the  Alleghany 
River  in  Cattaraugus  co. 

I'ser,  or  Gisera,  a  river  of  Austria,  rising  in  N.  Bohemia, 
and  flows  into  the  Elbe  at  Alt  Bunzlan.  Length,  60  m. 

Isbre,  a  department  of  France,  and  anciently  a  part  of 
the  prov.  of  Danphine,  bounded  N.  by  the  dep.  of  the  i 
Rhone,  Ain,  and  part  of  Savoy;  S.  by  the  dep.  of  the 
Hautes  Alpes ;  W.  by  those  of  the  Loire  and  Drome,  and 
E.  by  Savoy  ;  area,  3,185  sq.  m.  It  is  extremely  moun¬ 
tainous,  especially  in  the  S.E.,  where  spurs  from  the 
Alps  pierce  it  for  a  considerable  distance,  rising  to  eleva¬ 
tions  ranging  from  7,000  to  13,158  feet.  The  vine  and 
mulberry'  are  very  extensively  cultivated,  in  addition 
to  the  usual  cereal  crops.  Minerals  are  also  abundant, 
especially  iron,  copper,  and  lead.  The  manufactures  are 
principally  coarse  woollens,  sail-cloths,  gloves,  leather, 
&c.  Pop.  650,000. —  Also,  the  name  of  a  river,  which, 
rising  in  Savoy,  pursues  a  S.W.  course  for  nearly  200  m.,  I 
when  it  enters  the  Rhone,  to  the  N.  of  the  town  of 
Valence. 

Is'erite,  Is'eri no,  n.  (Min.)  An  iron  sand  contain¬ 
ing  titanium.  It  is  a  variety  of  Menaccanite,  q.  v. 

Iserlolin,  (e'ser-lon,)  an  important  manufacturing  town 
of  Prussia,  in  Westphalia,  situated  in  a  picturesque  and 
mountainous  district,  on  the  Baar,  18  m.  W.  of  Arnsberg. 
The  industry  of  1.  is  chiefly  directed  to  the  manufacture 
of  hardware  of  various  kinds,  especially  of  brass  -and 
bronze  articles. 

Iser'nia.  a  town  of  S.  Italy,  at  the  foot  of  the  Apen¬ 
nines,  30  m.  from  Capua  ; 

I'set.  a  river  of  Asiatic  Russia,  issuing  from  a  lake  on  the 
E.  side  of  Ural  Mountains,  and  flowing  into  the  Tobol, 
in  prov.  of  Tobolsk;  length,  300  m. 

Is'gliein,  a  town  of  Belgium,  in  W.  Flanders,  18  rn. 
from  Bruges.  Manuf.  Linens,  cottons,  silks,  threads. 
Pop.  10,000. 

Isb.  [A.  s.  isc;  Ger.  j'seA.]  A  termination  added  to  an  I 
adjective  to  express  diminution;  as,  bhusA,  tending  to 
blue.  It  is  likewise  sometimes  the  termination  of  a 
gentile  or  possessive  adjective ;  as,  SwedtsA,  DanisA.  It 
likewise  denotes  participation  of  the  qualities  of  the  sub-  i 
stan  five  to  which  it  is  added  ;  as,  fool,  foolisA. 

iNbbi-Itoiiol.  (Script.)  A  giant  who  was  on  the 
point  of  killing  David  in  battle,  but  was  slain  by  Abisliai. 

(2  Sam.  xxi.  16,  17.) 

iMh'boNhetli,  son  and  successor  of  Saul.  Abner,  Saul’s 
kinsman  and  general,  so  managed  that  1.  was  acknowl¬ 
edged  king  at  Mahanaim  by  the  greatest  part  of  Israel, 
while  David  reigned  at  Hebron  over  Judah.  Involved 
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in  a  Jong  and  unsuccessful  war  against  David,  and  aban¬ 
doned  by  Abner,  he  was  assassinated. 

Isliim.  ( e-sheem ',)  a  river  of  Asiatic  Russia,  rising  in  a 
mountainous  district  in  Lat.  51°  N.,  and  Lon.  74°  E.,  and 
after  a  tortuous  course  of  900  miles,  joining  the  Irtiscli 
near  the  town  of  Ishim. 

Isb  ■nael,  son  of  Abraham,  by  Hagar,  who  on  the 
birth  of  Isaac,  son  of  Sarah,  was  sent  forth  from  his 
father’s  house  with  his  mother.  After  dwelling  in  the 
desert  for  a  long  time,  he  became  a  great  hunter  and 
mighty  warrior.  The  Arabs  regarded  Ishmael  as  the 
father  of  their  nation,  and  the  author  of  their  language. 
He  lived  137  years. 

Ish'mael  I.,  founder  of  the  dynasty  of  the  Sophis  of 
Persia,  was  a  descendant  of  Ali,  son-in-law  of  Moham¬ 
med,  and  began  his  reign  in  1502.  Me  gained  many  vic¬ 
tories,  and  established  the  Persian  throne  upon  a  solid 
basis.  D.  1523. 

Ishmael  II.  (ish'  ma-el,)  succeeded  Thomas  on  the  throne 
of  Persia,  in  1576.  He  was  a  sanguinary  prince,  and 
murdered  eight  of  his  brothers.  He  was  poisoned  in 
1577,  by  his  sister,  out  of  religious  zeal,  1.  being  of  a  sect 
held  heretical  by  the  other  Mohammedans. 

Is'ia,  a  river  in  Forfarshire,  Scotland,  flowing  into  the 
Tay  at  Kinclaven.  It  is  noted  for  a  fall  of  70  perpendic¬ 
ular  feet. 

Isias'lan,  the  name  of  three  grand-dukes  of  Russia, 
who  reigned,  respectively,  1054-1078  ;  1146-1154;  1157- 
1161. 

Is'iilore  of  Alexandria,  a  saint  and  partisan  of  Atha¬ 
nasius,  B.  in  Egypt  about  318  ;  D.  404. 

Isidore  of  Miletus,  a  Greek  architect,  employed  by 
Justinian  to  erect  the  church  of  St.  Sophia,  at  Constan¬ 
tinople,  6th  cent. 

Isidore  of  Pelusium,  a  saint  and  disciple  of  Chrysos¬ 
tom.  author  of  letters  valued  for  their  remarks  on 
Scripture  passages,  on  theological  questions,  and  on 
church  discipline.  D.  about  440. 

Isidore  of  Seville,  a  saint  and  ecclesiastical  writer  and 
historian,  distinguished  for  his  piety  and  erudition,  b. 
about  570 ;  D.  636. 

I'sicle,  n.  See  Icicle. 

Isi'li,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  island  of  Sardinia,  35  w 
from  Cagliari,  capital  of  province  of  the  same  name; 
pop.  2,600. 

I'singlass,  n.  [Ger.  liausenblase,  the  air-bladder  of  the 
sturgeon.]  A  very  pure  form  of  gelatine.,  prepared  from 
certain  parts  of  the  entrails  of  several  fish.  The  best  is 
derived  from  the  sturgeon,  and  is  almost  exclusively  im¬ 
ported  from  Russia,  twisted  up  in  rolls  or  formed  into 
cakes,  which  are  afterwards  torn  into  shreds  or  cut  into 
fine  shavings  in  this  country.  Good  isinglass  should  be 
free  from  smell  and  taste,  and  perfectly  soluble  in  boil¬ 
ing  water. 

I'sis.  (Egyptian  Myth.)  The  wife  of  Osiris  and  mother 
of  Horus.  She  is, 
however,  very  va¬ 
riously  described, 
and  invested  with 
m  a  n  y  different 
charact  ers.  By 
the  Greeks,  she 
was  generally 
identified  with 
Demeter  (Ceres). 

Among  the  high¬ 
er  and  more  philo¬ 
sophical  theolo- 
gians  she  was 
made  the  symbol 
of  Pantheistic  di¬ 
vinity  :  see  espe¬ 
cially  the  remark¬ 
able  passage  at 
the  end  of  the 
Golden  Ass  of 
Apuleius.  By  the 
people  she  was 
worshipped  as  the 
goddess  of  fecun¬ 
dity,  and  in  her 
honor  an  annual 
festival  was  insti- 
t  u  t  e  d  which 
lasted  seven  days. 

The  cow  was  sa¬ 
cred  to  her.  She 

was  represented  variously,  though  most  usually  as  a  wo¬ 
man  with  the  horns  of  a  cow,  sometimes  suckling  llorus 
(Fig.  1416),  and  sometimes  with  the  lotus  on  her  head 
and  the  sistrum  in  her  hand.  Her  priests  were  bound 
to  observe  perpetual  chastity;  but  when  her  worship 
passed  into  foreign  countries,  her  rites  became  merely 
a  cloak  for  sacerdotal  licentiousness,  which  at  last 
reached  such  a  pitch  that  they  were  prohibited  at 
Rome.  The  worship  of  Isis,  however,  was  repeatedly 
revived,  and  furnished  a  theme  for  the  indignant  pen  of 
Juvenal.  . 

( Astron .)  An  asteroid  discovered  by  Pogson  in  1856. 

Iskand’eroon.  (Geog.)  See  Alf.xandretta. 

Is'kelile,  a  town  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  106  m.  from  An¬ 
gora;  pop.  10,000. 

Isla  <Ie  Pinos,  ( ees'la-da-pee'noce ,)  (  ‘  Isle  of  Pines,  ) 
an  island  of  the  W.  Indies,  belonging  to  Cuba,  and  about 
50  m.  S.  of  Havana;  Lat.  21°  58'  N.,  Lon.  83°  W.  Area, 
about  600  sq.  m.  Surface,  diversified  by  mountains  and 
plains  of  the  former*,  the  Sierra  de  la  Canada  attains  tiie 
height  of  1,600  ft.  The  climate  of  the  island  is  remark¬ 
ably  salubrious ;  soil,  very  fertile.  Min.  Silver,  quick¬ 
silver,  sulphur,  iron,  and  a  great  variety  of  fine  marble. 
The  principal  vegetable  products  are  tobacco,  pine,  ma¬ 


hogany,  cedar,  besides  the  ordinary  tropical  fruits,  i 
The  island  was  discovered  by  Columbus  in  1494.  Foi  l 
many  years  it  was  a  rendezvous  for  pirates.  Cap.  Nueva 
Gerona.  Pop.  2,000. 

Isla  del  Rey,  ( ees'la-del-ra ,)  (“King’s  Island,”)  the 
largest  of  the  Pearl  Islands,  in  the  Bay  of  Panama,  be¬ 
longing  to  the  Republic  of  Colombia. 

Is  lam,  n.  The  religion  of  Mohammed.  The  body  of  | 
the  Faithful,  and  the  countries  in  which  their  religion  ; 
is  professed,  are  so  termed  by  the  Mohammedans.  All  | 
those  who  professed  the  true  religion  and  the  unity 
of  God  before  the  arrival  of  Mohammed,  are  considered 
as  comprised  in  the  character  aud  privileges  of  Islamisro. 
The  Mufti  of  Constantinople,  or  the  chief  minister  of 
religion  in  Turkey,  bears  the  title  of  Sheikh-ul- Islam. 
See  Mohammedanism. 

Islamabad',  a  town  of  Cashmere,  35  m.  from  Serin- 
agur;  Lat.  33°  43'  N.,  Lon.  75°  5'  E.  Manuf.  Princi¬ 
pally  shawls.  Pop.  25,000. 

Islam  ism,  n.  The  religion  of  Mahomet;  Islam. , 

Islaniit'ic,  a.  Relating  to  Islam,  or  Islamism. 

Is'laniize,  v.  a.  To  conform  to  Islamism. 

Island.  (Wand,)  n.  [A.  S.  eland  —  ea,  water,  and  land, 
land;  Ger.  and  Du.  eiland ;  Fr.  isle.]  A  tract  of  land 
encompassed  with  water,  whether  of  the  sea,  a  river,  or 
a  lake; — in  contradistinction  to  continent  or  terra 
firma.  The  detached  portions  of  land  separated  from 
each  other,  aud  from  the  larger  masses  or  continents,  by 
water  spaces  more  or  less  wide  and  deep,  are  of  two 
very  distinct  kinds.  Some  are  elongated  and  generally 
parallel  to  continents,  others  are  detached,  rounded,  or 
in  groups  and  systems  in  open  ocean.  The  former  are 
called  continental,  and  the  latter  pelagic.  Of  the  con¬ 
tinental  islands  of  Europe,  the  British  Islands,  the 
islands  between  Italy  aud  Spain,  and  those  of  the  Gre¬ 
cian  Archipelago,  are  the  most  important.  As  connected 
with  Asia  and  Africa,  Formosa,  and  the  Japanese  group, 
the  New-Zealand  group,  Madagascar,  and  the  islands  of 
the  Indian  Archipelago,  are  the  most  characteristic ; 
while  the  West  India  Islands,  Terra  del  Fnego,  and  the 
chain  of  islands  off  the  north  coast  of  North  America 
are  illustrative  examples. 

Islands  of  the  Blessed.  [Lat.  Insulie  Beatorum  ;  Gr. 
Nesoi  Makaron.]  (Myth.)  The  happy  islands,  supposed 
to  lie  westward  in  the  ocean,  whither  after  death  the 
souls  of  the  righteous  were  transported. 

Isl'anil,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-office  of  Clinton  eo. 

Island,  in  Washington,  an  extreme  N.W.  co.,  consisting 
of  a  number  of  islands  between  the  Strait  of  Juan  de 
Fuca  on  the  AV.,  aud  the  mainland  on  the  S.  and  E. ; 
area,  about  220  sq.  m. ;  soil,  fertile.  Cap.  Coupeville. 
Pop.  (1890)  1,787. 

Isl'and,  v.  a.  To  dot  with  islands ;  to  make  an  island  of. 

Isl'and  Bridg*e,  a  village  of  Ireland,  in  Leinster,  co. 
of  Dublin,  about  2  m.  W.  of  Dublin  Castle.  Pop.  700. 

Isl'and  City,  in  Kentucky,  a  post-office  of  Owsley  co. 

Isl'and  City,  in  Missouri,  a  post-office  of  Gentry  co. 

Isl'and  Creek,  in  Maryland,  a  P.  O.  of  Calvert  co. 

Isl'and  Creek,  in  Mass.,  a  P.  0.  of  Plymouth  co. 

Isl'and  Creek,  in  N.  Carolina,  a  twp.  of  Duplin  co, 

Isl'and  Creek,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  and  township] 
of  Jefferson  co.,  about  155  m.  E.  by  N.  of  the  city  of  i 
Columbus. 

Isl'and  Pond,  in  Vermont,  a  post-village  of  Essex  co., 
abt  14  •  in.  N.W.  of  Portland,  Maine. 

Isl'ands,  (Bay  of,)  a  considerable  bay  of  British  North 
America,  being  an  arm  of  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  on 
the  E.  coast  of  Newfoundland  ;  Lat.  49°  20'  N.,  Lon. 
58°  15'  W. 

Isl'anded,  a.  Insulated  ;  formed  as  an  island. 

Isl'ander,  n.  An  inhabitant  of  an  island. 

Isl'andy,  a.  Belonging  to,  or  full  of  islands. 

Islay,  Ilay,  or  Ila,  one  of  the  Hebrides,  or  W.  islands 
of  Scotland,  S.W.  of  Jura,  belonging  to  the  co.  of  Ar- 
gyle.  Ext.  25  m.  long  and  24  broad.  Area,  154,000 


naw  Point ;  area,  abt.  210  sq.  m.  Surface,  generally 
level  ;  soil,  fertile.  Min.  Copper  in  considerable  quan¬ 
tities.  The  island  has  several  excellent  harbors,  but  as 
yet  there  is  no  permanent  population. 

Isles  of  Skoals,  in  New  Hampshire,  a  group  of  eight 
small  islands  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  about  8  m.  S.S.E. 
of  Portsmouth  Lighthouse;  Lat.  42°  58'  N.,  Lon.  70°  37' 
20''  W. 

Isl'et,  n.  A  little  island. 

Isle'ta,  in  New  Mexico,  a  post-village  of  Bernalillo  co. 

Isle'ton,  in  California,  a  post-village  of  Sacramento 
county. 

Islewortll  (T sel-worth) ,  a  suburb  of  London,  Eng., 
situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  opposite  Rich¬ 
mond. 

Is'lington  (anc.  called  Iseldone),  a  suburb  of  Lon¬ 
don,  Eng. 

Is'lip,  in  New  York,  a  post-town  of  Suffolk  co.,  about 
45  miles  N.  E.  of  the  city  of  New  York.  Pop.  (1890) 
8,733. 

Islu'ga,  a  town  and  volcano  in  S.  of  Peru;  Lat.  19°  12' 
S  ,  Lon.  68°  50'  W.  The  town  is  13,000  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  and  the  volcano,  4  m.  distant,  about 
18,000  feet. 

Ism,  n.  [From  the  Eng.  termination  -ism,  expressing  the 
theory  or  abstract  idea  denoted  by  the  word  of  which  it 
is  the  affix.]  A  theory,  tenet,  or  doctrine;  —  particu¬ 
larly  used  in  a  bad  sense ;  a  fanatical  code  of  belief  or 
argument;  a  wild  or  problematic  idea  expressed  in 
words;  a  specious  and  alluring,  but  unsubstantial  doc- 
cine. 

Is'mael  Pash 'a,  Khedive,  or  Viceroy  of  Egypt,  son 
of  Ibrahim  Pasha,  and  grandson  of  the  celebrated  Me- 
hemet  Ali,  was  B.  at  Cairo  in  1830,  and  succeeded  his 
•brother,  Said  Pasha,  as  ruler  of  Egypt,  in  Jan.,  1863.  He 
was  educated  in  Paris,  and  on  his  return  to  Egypt,  in 
1849,  he  opposed  the  policy  of  Abbas  Pasha,  the  then 
viceroy,  who,  as  it  was  supposed,  for  political  purposes, 
made,  in  1853,  a  criminal  charge  against  him,  which  was 
not,  however,  proceeded  with.  In  1855,  I.  P.  visited 
France  on  a  confidential  mission,  and  proceeded  to 
Romo.  He  extended  his  rule  over  most  of  the  Upper 
Nile,  and  actively  pursued  the  internal  policy  of  his 
predecessor,  namely,  the  development  of  the  resources 
of  his  country,  and  the  placing  her  in  a  state  of  real 
(though  not  openly  avowed)  independence  of  the  Otto¬ 
man  Porte.  The  most  important  event  which  distin¬ 
guished  his  rule  will  be  found  treated  under  the  head 
of  Suez  Canal.  His  portrait  will  be  found  under 
Egypt.  He  was  deposed  in  1879  and  was  succeeded  by 
his  son,  Mahammed  Tewfik.  See  Egypt. 

Ismail  ( is'ma-eel ),  or  Ismailov,  a  fortified  town  of  the 
Kingdom  of  Roumania,  province  of  Moldavia,  on  the 
N.  bank  of  the  Kilia  branch  of  the  Danube,  about  40  m. 
from  the  mouth  of  that  river.  It  was  taken,  destroyed, 
and  its  garrison  put  to  the  sword  by  Suwaroff  in  Decem¬ 
ber,  1790 ;  came  into  the  possession  of  Russia  after  the 
peace  of  the  Bucharest  in  1812;  but  reverted  to  Turkey 
by  the  treaty  of  Paris,  1856.  Since  1878  has  been  sub¬ 
ject  to  Russia.  It  has  a  good  river  port  and  carries  on 
a  considerable  general  trade.  Pop.  (1897)  about 
31,000. 

Is'nik,  a  town  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  65  m.  from  Constanti¬ 
nople.  It  was  formerly  the  cap.  of  Bithynia,  but  is  now 
a  mere  village.  The  lake  of  same  name  is  20  m.  long, 
and  6  broad. 

Is'obare,  n.  [Gr.  isos,  equal,  and  barns,  weight.]  (Phys. 
Geog.)  An  imaginary  line  connecting  together  those 
places  on  the  earth  where  the  mean  height  of  the  ba¬ 
rometer  at  the  level  of  the  sea  is  the  same. 

Isobaromet'ric.  a.  [Gr.  isos,  equal,  baros,  weight, 
and  metron,  a  measure.]  (Phys.  Geog.)  Noting  lines  on 
the  globe  connecting  places  where  there  is  the  same 
mean  difference  between  the  monthly  extremes  of  the 
barometer. 


Desc.  The  soil  is  varied^  but  a  small  portion  Isoclii'nial,  Isoohim'enal.  a.  [Gr.  isos,  equal,  and 

cheima,  winter.]  (Phys.  Geog.)  Having  the  same  mean 
winter  temperature. 

Isoclii'niene,  n.  [See  above.]  (Phys.  Geog.)  An  im¬ 
aginary  line  connecting  together  all  the  places  on  the 
earth  which  have  the  same  mean  winter  temperature. 
Isoclironiat'ic,  a.  [Gr.  isos,  equal,  and  chroma,  color.] 
Having  the  same  color. 

I.  Lines.  ( Optics.)  When  a  pencil  of  polarized  light  is 
transmitted  along  the  axis  of  a  crystal,  such  as  mica 
or  nitre,  and  then  received  into  the  eye  after  passing 
through  a  plate  of  tourmaline,  colored  rings  are  per¬ 
ceived.  To  these  colored  rings  the  term  isochromatic 
lines  has  been  applied.  If  between  two  plates  of  tour¬ 
maline  having  their  axes  at  right  angles  to  one  another, 
a  plate  of  nitre  be  placed,  having  its  surfaces  perpendic¬ 
ular  to  the  axis  of  the  natural  prism,  and  highly  pol¬ 
ished,  and  the  system,  held  close  to  the  eye,  be  turned 
towards  the  sky  or  a  sheet  of  white  paper,  there  will  be 
seen  a  series  of  oval  rings  about  each  of  two  points  or 
poles,  forming  together  figures  resembling  the  curves 
called  lemniscata.  The  curves  receive  their  name  from 
the  circumstance  that  throughout  each  the  tint  is  con¬ 
stant. 

Isoch'ronal.  Isoch'ronous,  a.  [Gr.  isos,  equal, 
and  chronos,  time.]  (Mech.)  Noting  oscillations  or 
vibrations  performed  in  equal  times.  —  Isochronal  lines 
are  those  along  which  a  heavy  body  descends  witli  a 
uniform  velocity. 

Isoch'ronism,  n.  [See  above.]  (Mech.)  A  remarkable 
property  appertaining  to  all  systems  in  equilibrium,  by 
which,  when  slightly  disturbed  more  or  less,  the  oscil¬ 
lations  resulting  are  all  performed  in  the  same  time,  or 
so  nearly  in  the  same  time  that  any  retardation  or  ac¬ 
celeration  is  imperceptible.  When  a  pendulum,  for 
instance,  is  allowed  to  vibrate  till  it  rests,  it  will  be 


being  suitable  for  cultivation.  Prod.  Barley,  oats,  and 
flax. 

Islay,  (ees’li,)  a  seaport-town  in  Peru,  port  of  entry  of 
Arequipa;  Lat.  17°  S.,  Lon.  72°  10'  5"  W. 

Isle,  (tie,)  n.  [0.  Fr.  isle  ;  Fr.  He;  It.  isnla;  Lat.  insula- 
in,  and  salum,  the  sea.]  Land  in  the  sea,  that  is,  land, 
or  a  tract  of  land,  surrounded  by  the  sea  or  by  water ; 
an  island. 

Isle,  (eel.)  a  river  rising  in  dep.  of  Upper  Vienne,  France, 
and  joining  the  Dordogne  at  Libourne;  length,  160  m. 

Isle  sill  Halit,  (eel-a-ho,)  in  Maine,  a  rocky  islet  and 
light-house  at  the  entrance  of  Penobscot  Bay.  It  ex¬ 
hibits  a  fixed  light,  40  ft.  above  sea-level,  in  Lat  43° 
59'  N.,  Lon.  68°  34'  W. 

Isle-anx-Fondres,  (eel-o-kood'r,)  an  island  of  prov. 
of  Quebec,  in  the  St.  Lawrence  River,  abt.  57  m.N.E.of 
Quebec. 

Isleborong-ll,  (il'bur-ruh,)  in  Maine,  a  township  of 
Waldo  co. 

Isle-Dieu,  (eel-dee(r,)  an  island  abt.  15  m.  W.  of  the 
Court  of  Vendee,  France. 

Isle  la  Motte,  in  Vermont.  See  La  Motte. 

— A  post-township  of  Grand  Isle  co. 

Isle  of  France,  (Fr.  Ilf.-de-France,)  an  ancient 
prov.  of  France,  now  included  in  the  deps.  Oise,  Seine, 
Seine-et-Oise,  Seine-et-Marne,  and  Aisne. 

Isle  of  France.  See  Mauritius. 

Isle  of  Wig-lit.  See  Wight,  (Isle  of.) 

Isle  of  Wig  llt,  in  Virginia,  a  S.E.  co. ;  area,  abt.  230 
sq.  m.  Rivers.  James  and  Blackwater  rivers.  Surface. , 
diversified;  soil,  not  very  fertile.  This  co.  was  one  of 
the  original  8  shires  into  which  Virginia  was  divided  in 
1634.  Cap.  Isle  of  Wight  C.  H.  Pop.  (1890)  11,313. 

Isle  Royale  (He  roy'al),  in  Michigan,  an  island  of  Isle 
Royal  co.,  in  Lake  Superior,  abt.  50  ni.  N.W.  of  Kewee- 
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found  that  no  perceptible  difference  exists  between  the  | 
vibrations  of  longer  or  shorter  extent,  the  same  num¬ 
ber  of  vibrations  being  made  in  the  same  length  of  time.  | 
Again,  in  the  sound  produced  by  a  musical  string,  the 
finest  ear  cannot  detect  any  difference  in  the  pitch  of  a 
note  made  by  a  smart  blow  on  the  pianoforte  key  and 
a  gentle  touch ;  yet  a  very  small  difference  in  the 
number  of  vibrations  j)er  second  would  be  perceptible 
to  the  ear. 

Isoch'ronon,  n.  A  clock  or  time-keeper  designed  to 
keep  exactly  equal  time. 

Isoch'rous,  a.  [Gr.  isos,  equal,  and  chroa,  color.]  (But.) 
Uniformly  colored  throughout;  one-colored. 

Isoclin'al,  a.  [Gr.  isos,  equal,  and  klino,  to  incline.] 

( Phys .  Geog.)  Having  equal  inclination.—/,  lines  are 
those  lines  which  pass  through  places  where  the  mag¬ 
netic  dip  or  inclination  is  the  same. 

Isoc'rsates,  one  of  the  greatest  orators  of  Greece,  was 
B.  at  Athens,  B.  c.  436,  and  was  the  son  of  a  musical-in¬ 
strument  maker.  His  principal  teachers  were  Gorgias, 
Prodicus,  and  Theramenes.  On  account  of  his  weak 
voice  and  natural  timidity,  he  took  but  little  share  him¬ 
self  in  public  speaking,  but  he  applied  himself  with  the 
greatest  ardor  to  instruction  in  the  art  of  eloquence, 
and  preparing  orations  for  others.  He  was  particularly 
distinguished  for  a  polished  style  and  an  harmonious 
construction  of  his  sentences;  his  subjects  were  the 
most  important  points  of  morals  and  politics,  and  it  is 
recorded  to  his  honor  that  he  never,  by  writing  or  accu¬ 
sation,  injured  a  single  individual.  He  was  warmly 
attached  to  the  liberties  of  his  country,  and  such  was 
his  grief  on  hearing  of  the  fatal  battle  of  Chteronea, 
that  he  took  no  food  for  four  days,  and  literally  D.  of 
starvation  in  the  98th  year  of  his  age. 

Isod'umon,  n.  [Gr.  isodomos,  built  alike.]  (Anc.  Arch.) 
Masonry  cut  and  squared  to  the  same  height,  so  that, 
when  laid,  the  corners  were  all  regular  and  equal. 

Isotly  nain'ic,  a.  [Gr.  isos,  equal,  and  dynamis,  power.] 
(Phys.  Geog.)  Applied  to  lines  passing  through  all  places 
on  the  globe  where  magnetic  intensity  is  the  same. 

Iso'etes,  n.  [Gr.  isos,  equal,  etos,  the  year ;  from  its  being 
evergreen.]  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants,  order  Marsillacese. 
I.  lacustris,  the  Quilt-wort,  is  a  curious  aquatic,  fre¬ 
quently  wholly  submerged,  found  in  ponds  and  rivers  in 
the  New  England  and  Middle  States.  Its  leaves  or 
fronds  are  numerous,  tufted  and  simple,  somewhat 
spreading,  containing  numerous  cells  divided  both  by 
longitudinal  and  transverse  partitions;  thecae  whitish, 
imbedded  in  corresponding  cavities  in  the  bases  of  the 
fronds,  traversed  within  by  many  threads  to  which  the 
numerous,  small,  white,  granular  spores  are  attached. 

Isogeotlierm'al,  a.  [Gr.  isos,  equal,  ge,  the  earth, 
and  therms,  heat.]  (Phys.  Geog.)  Noting  lines  which,  in 
the  interior  of  the  earth,  pass  through  all  places  having 
the  same  mean  temperature. 

Isogen  ic,  a.  [Gr.  isos,  equal,  and  gonia,  an  angle.] 
(Phys.  Geog.)  Applied  to  lines  passing  through  all 
places  on  the  surface  of  the  earth  at  which  the  hori¬ 
zontal  magnetic  needle  makes  the  same  angle  with  the 
meridian,  or  at  which  the  declination  is  the  same. 

Isog'rapliy,  n.  [Gr.  isos,  equal,  and  grapho,  to  write.] 
Imitation  of  handwriting. 

Isoliy'otose,  n.  [Gr.  isos,  and  yetns ,  rain  ]  (Phys. 
Geog.)  An  imaginary  line  connecting  all  those  places  on 
the  earth  where  the  mean  annual  quantity  of  rain  is  the 
same. 

Isola,  (e-so'la,)  a  town  of  Austrian  Illyria,  7  m.  from 
Capo  d’Istria ; 

Iso'la  Bel'Ia.  See  Maggiore,  (Lago.) 

ISOla-tlel-Gijflio,  (-dail-geeV ye-o,)  a  town  and  island 
of  Tuscany,  in  the  Mediterranean,  18  m.  from  Orbitello ; 
Lat. 42°  20'  N.,  Lon.  10°  56'  E. ;  area ,  8  sq.  m. 

Iso'la-Gros'sa,  or  Lunga,  an  island  of  Austria,  in  the 
Adriatic,  on  W.  coast  of  Dalmatia,  between  Lat.  43°  61' 
and  44°  11'  N.  It  is  27  m.  long,  and  3  broad.  Pop.  12,000. 

Is'olable,  a.  (Chem.)  That  may  be  isolated  from  other 
substances  in  combination. 

Is'olate,  v.  a.  [It.  isoldto,  detached,  isoloto,  several 
houses  standing  separate,  from  is-ola  —  Lat.  insula,  an 
island.]  To  place  in  a  detached  situation ;  to  place  by 
itself ;  to  insulate. 

(Chem.)  To  separate  a  substance  from  a  combination 
by  decomposition  or  substitution. 

(Phys  )  To  insulate. 

Is'olate<l,  p.  a.  Separated.  —  Insulated. 

Isol'ogous,  a.  [Gr.  isos,  equal,  and  logos,  analogy.] 
(Chem.)  Applied  to  a  series  of  carbon  compounds,  that 
differ  from  each  other  by  one  or  more  equivalents  of 
hydrogen,  but  still  bear  a  close  relationship.  Thus,  the 
derivatives  of  ethyl,  C4H5,  are  isologous  with  those  of 
ally  I,  C5H5,  both  of  these  radicals  commencing  a  series 
of  acids,  ethers,  alcohols,  aldehydes,  Ac. 

Isoinc'i'ia.  n.  (Algebra.)  A  distribution  into  equal 
parts.  —  Bailey. 

Isomer'ic,  a.  [See  below.]  (Chem.)  Noting  compounds 
which  contain  the  same  elements  in  the  same  ratio,  and 
yet  exhibit  distinct  chemical  qualities.  —  See  Isomerism. 

Isom'eritles,  n.pl.  [Gr.  isos,  equal,  meros,  part.] 
(Chem.)  Substances  which  have  the  same  ultimate  com¬ 
position,  but  different  properties,  owing  to  their  elements 
being  grouped  together  in  a  different  manner.  Thus, 
formiate  of  ethyl  and  acetate  of  methyl  have  precisely 
the  same  ultimate  composition,  but  their  elements  are 
disposed  in  a  different  manner: 

Formic  acid,  Oxide  of  ethyl, 

C2H03,  C4II5O  =  C6H604;  and 


Acetic  acid, 
C4H3O3, 

Isom'erism,  n. 

ing  isomeric. 


Oxide  of  methyl, 

C2II30  =  C6H0O4. 

(Chem.)  The  quality  or  state  of  be- 


Isom'ermis,  a.  (Bot.)  Applied  to  a  flower  in  which 
the  different  parts  are  equal  to  each  other  in  number. 

Isoinet'ric,  Isomet'rical,  a.  [Gr.  isos,  equal,  and 
metrein,  to  measure.]  (Perspective.)  Applied  to  a  method 
of  drawing  any  building,  or 
range  of  buildings,  in  such 
a  manner  that  the  height, 
length,  and  breadth  may  be 
exhibited  in  the  proportion 
which  they  really  bear  to 
each  other,  and  not  as  they 
appear  when  the  drawing  is 
made  in  accordance  with  the 
rules  of  perspective ;  in  other 
words,  the  perspective  plane 
of  the  paper  must  be  ima¬ 
gined  as  making  equal  an¬ 
gles  with  the  three  principal 
dimensions  of  the  figure  and 
the  eye,  at  an  infinite  dis¬ 
tance.  Thus  lines  in  the  3 
principal  directions  will  be 
drawn  on  the  same  scale, 
and  that  scale  is  the  same 
for  all  parts  of  the  line.  The 
manner  in  which  an  object  Fig.  1417. 

is  represented  when  drawn 

in  isometrical  perspective  will  be  best  understood  by 
reference  to  Fig.  1417,  in  which  a  cube  (1)  is  represented 
in  accordance  with  the  rules  of  perspective,  and  (2)  ac¬ 
cording  to  isometrical  perspective. 

Isomor'pliism,  n.  [Gr.  isos,  equal,  and  morphe,  form.] 
(Chem.)  The  state  or  quality  of  being  isomorphous. 

Isoinor'pliotis,  a.  (Chem.)  Noting  substances  which 
resemble  eacli  other  in  their  crystalline  forms,  but  differ 
in  their  component  parts.  Thus  the  phosphate  and  bi- 
phosphate  of  soda  have  the  same  form,  or  are  iscmor- 
phous,  with  the  arseniate  and  binarseniate  of  soda  ;  and 
in  regard  to  other  bases,  such  as  potash  and  ammonia, 
each  arseniate  has  a  corresponding  phosphate  possessed 
of  the  same  form.  In  these  cases  there  is  necessarily  an 
analogy  in  the  atomic  constitution  of  the  compounds, 
which  are  observed  to  possess  the  same  number  of  equiv¬ 
alents  of  acid,  alkali,  and  water  of  crystallization,  and 
differ  in  nothing  except  that  the  one  series  contains  an 
atom  of  arsenic,  and  the  other  an  atom  of  phosphorus. 

Isonan'rtra,  n.  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants,  order  Sapo- 
tacese.  The  species  1.  gutta,  the  Taban-tree,  is  a  large 
forest-tree  of  the  Indian  Archipelago,  growing  60  or  70 
feet  high,  with  a  trunk  2  or  3  feet  in  diameter,  and 
abounding  in  milky  juice,  which  is  Gutta-percha,  q.  v. 
The  juice  has  been  obtained  by  felling  the  trees,  and 
through  this  extravagant  mode  it  has  become  extinct 
in  Singapore,  whence  the  produce  was  first  obtained. 
The  average  quantity  yielded  by  each  tree  is  set  down 
at  20  lbs. 

Isoperimet'rlcal,  a.  [Gr.  isos,  equal,  and  perime- 
trnn,  circumference.]  (Geom  )  A  term  applied  to  figures, 
rectilineal  or  curvilineal,  having  equal  perimeters. — 
Aw  I.  problem  originally  denoted  one  in  which,  of  all 
possible  1.  figures,  that  one  was  required  which  pos¬ 
sessed  some  other  assigned  property  or  properties.  As 
an  example  of  an  /.  theorem,  to  which  the  solutions  of 
such  problems  lead,  we  may  cite  the  well-known  one 
according  to  which  the  area  of  a  circle  is  greater  than 
that  enclosed  by  any  other  1.  figure.  The  term  /.,  how¬ 
ever,  was  soon  extended  to  a  more  general  class  of  prob¬ 
lems  regarding  the  nature  of  the  figure  which,  having 
certain  properties  in  common  with  others,  is  distin¬ 
guished  from  the  latter  by  some  maximum  or  minimum 
property. 

I'sopotl,  n.  [Gr.  isos,  and  pnus,  a  foot.]  (Zoiil.)  A 
crustacean  which  has  the  legs  all  alike,  and  adapted 
only  for  locomotion  and  prehension. 

Is'opod,  Isop'odoiis,  a.  Relating  to  an  isopod. 

I'sopyre,  n.  [Gr.  isos,  equal,  and  pur,  fire.]  (Min.)  A 
grayish  or  black  glassy  mineral  found  at  St.  Just  near 
Penzance,  and  on  Calton  Hill,  Edinburgh.  Comp.  Silica 
47-09,  alumina  13-91,  oxide  of  iron  20-07,  lime  15-43,  oxide 
of  copper  1-94. 

Isos'celes,  a.  [Gr.  isos,  equal,  and  slceros,  a  leg.]  An 
/.  triangle  is  one  which  has  two  equal  sides. 

Isostem'onous,  a.  [Gr.  isos,  and  sternon,  a  thread  or 
stamen.]  (Bot.)  A  term  which,  in  expressing  the  pro¬ 
portion  that  one  part  bears  to  another,  denotes  that  the 
stamens  are  equal  in  number  to  the  petals. 

Isotb'eral,  a.  [Gr.  isos,  and  theros,  summer.]  (Phys. 
Geog.)  Applied  to  lines  which  pass  through  those  parts 
on  the  surface  of  the  earth  which  have  the  same  mean 
summer  heat. 

Fsotliere,  n.  (Phys.  Geog.)  An  isotheral  line. 

Isotherm,  n.  [Gr.  isos,  and  therme,  heat.]  (Phys. 
Geog.)  An  isothermal  line. 

Isotherm'al,  a.  Having  equal  heat  or  temperature. 

I.  Lines.  (Phys.  Geog.)  Are  those  which  pass  through 
those  points  on  the  surface  of  the  earth  at  which  the 
mean  annual  temperature  is  the  same.  Isothermal  zones 
are  spaces  on  opposite  sides  of  the  equator  having  the 
same  mean  temperature,  and  bounded  by  corresponding 
isothermal  lines.  On  account  of  the  irregular  form  and 
disposition  of  the  continental  masses,  by  which  the  cli¬ 
mate  of  different  places  is  greatly  influenced,  the  iso¬ 
thermal  curves  are  not  parallel  to  the  equator,  except¬ 
ing  in  the  very  low  latitudes.  According  to  Humboldt, 
the  isothermal  line  which  corresponds  to  the  tempera¬ 
ture  of  32°  Fahrenheit  passes  between  Ulea  in  Lapland, 
Lat.  66°,  and  Table  Bay  on  the  coast  of  Labrador,  Lat. 
54°.  The  isothermal  line  of  41°  passes  near  Stockholm. 
Lat.  59%°,  and  St.  George’s  Bay,  Newfoundland,  Lat. 
4S°.  The  iine  of  50°  passes  through  the  Netherlands, 
Lat.  51°,  and  near  Boston  in  the  United  States,  Lat. 


V2/°  ;  that  of  59°  between  Romo  and  Florence,  I.at.  43°, 
and  Raleigh  in  North  Carolina,  Lat.  36°.  In  all  these 
cases  we  see  that  the  isothermal  lines,  in  passing  from 
the  western  side  of  the  continent  of  Europe  to  the  east¬ 
ern  coast  of  America,  deviate  very  considerably  towards 
the  south;  the  deviation  in  one  case  amounting  to  VP/p 
of  latitude.  In  passing  over  the  American  continent,  they 
again  recede  to  the  northward  ;  and  in  California,  and  to 
the  north  of  that  peninsula,  along  the  western  side  of 
the  continent,  the  annual  temperature  is  nearly  the 
same  as  under  similar  latitudes  in  the  west  of  Europe. 
From  the  western  to  the  eastern  side  of  the  old  conti¬ 
nent,  the  flexure  of  the  isothermal  curves  and  the  dimi¬ 
nution  of  the  mean  annual  temperature  under  the  same 
parallels  are  not  less  conspicuous.  The  isothermal  line 
of  55°  passes  through  Nantes,  Lat.  47°,  and  Pekin,  Lat. 
39 /.  Edinburgh  and  Kasan  (in  the  east  of  Russia) 
have  the  same  latitude;  but  the  mean  annual  tempera¬ 
ture  of  the  former  is  48°,  while  that  of  the  second  is  be¬ 
low  38°.  For  the  different  causes  which  affect  the 
parallelism  of  the  isothermal  lines,  or  which  produce  the 
differences  of  the  mean  annual  temperature  of  places 
under  the  same  parallel  of  latitude,  see  Climate. 

Isotherom'brose,  n.  [Gr.  isos,  theros,  summer,  and 
ombros,  rain.]  (Phys,  Geog.)  An  imaginary  line  con¬ 
necting  all  those  places  on  the  earth  where  the  quantity 
of  summer  rain  bears  the  same  proportion  to  the  yearly 
quantity  of  rain. 

Isoton'ic,  a.  [Gr.  isos,  and  lonos,  tone.]  Havingequal 
tones. 

Iselrep'ie,  a,  [Gr.  isos,  and  tropeo,  to  turn.]  (Physics.) 
Applied  to  bodies  the  elastic  force  of  which  acts  equally 
in  all  directions. 

Ispahan',  (anc.  Aspadana,)  a  celebrated  city  of  Persia, 
and  formerly  the  cap.  of  that  empire,  211  m.  S.  of 
Teheran,  and  263  S.S.W.  of  Bushire.  This  city  was 
once  so  extensive  and  populous  that  the  Persians  said 
of  it,  “  Ispahan  is  half  the  world.”  It  is  situated  in  the 
prov.  Irak-Ajemi,  of  which  it  is  the  cap.,  as  well  as  of 
a  beglerbeglic  of  the  same  name.  This  city,  which  was 
at  the  height  of  its  glory  during  the  reign  of  Shah  Ab¬ 
bas,  in  the  17th  cent.,  now  presents  to  the  observer 
little  beyond  the  magnificent  ruins  of  its  former  great¬ 
ness.  It  stands  in  the  midst  of  an  extensive  plain, 
abundantly  watered  by  the  Zenderood,a  river  about  600 
feet  broad;  and  is  surrounded  by  groves,  avenues,  and 
spreading  orchards.  Within  its  limits  the  city  com¬ 
prises  one  vast  succession  of  superb  mosques,  immense 
bazaars,  marble  palaces,  canals,  fountains,  and  gardens. 
/.  has  within  the  last  50  years  begun  to  revive  from  its 
long  regime  of  desolation.  The  manufacture  of  all  kinds 
of  woven  fabrics,  from  the  most  costly  gold  brocade  of 
figured  velvet,  to  the  most  ordinary  calico  or  coarse 
cotton,  is  pursued  on  an  extensive  scale;  many  hands 
are  also  employed  in  making  trinkets  and  jewelry, 
paper,  and  papier-mache  goods,  arms,  steel  sword-blades, 
glass  and  earthenware.  /.  is  the  chief  commercial  em¬ 
porium  of  Persia,  and  on  the  great  line  of  communication 
between  India,  Cabul,  and  China  on  the  E.,  and  Turkey, 
Egypt,  and  the  Mediterranean  on  the  W.  The  inhabi¬ 
tants  are  considered  the  best  artificers  in  Persia,  and 
education  is  very  general.  /.,  under  the  caliphs  of  Bag¬ 
dad,  became  the  cap.  of  Irak,  and  under  Shah  Abbas, 
the  metropolis  of  Persia.  Under  this  great  monarch,  1. 
was  a  city  24  m.  in  circuit,  and  contained  160  mosques, 
48  colleges,  1,800  caravanserais,  273  public  baths,  and 
12  cemeteries,  and  was  inhabited  by  600.000  people.  In 
1722,  1.  was  reduced  by  the  Appans,  and  in  1727  was 
retaken  by  Nadir  Shah,  who,  however,  took  no  steps 
to  restore  it  to  its  ancient  glory.  Within  the  last  100 
years,  the  cap.  has  been  transferred  to  Teheran,  and  I. 
has  gradually  fallen  into  a  state  of  decay,  from  which 
even  its  commercial  importance  has  not  been  able  to 
redeem  it.  Pop.  estimated  at  60,000. 

Ispatiau'ee,  n.  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Ispahan. 

Is  rael,  (Kingdom  of,)  one  of  the  two  kingdoms  into 
which  the  Jewish  nation  were  divided  on  the  death  of 
Solomon.  Upon  that  event  taking  place,  the  tribes  of 
Judah  and  Benjamin  elected  Rehoboam,  one  of  Solo¬ 
mon’s  sons,  for  their  king,  who,  making  Jerusalem  his 
capital,  established  the  kingdom  of  Judah;  while  Jero¬ 
boam,  his  brother,  was  at  the  same  time  nominated 
king  of  the  remaining  ten  tribes,  who,  fixing  the  royal 
seat  first  at  Sichetn,  and  afterwards  in  Samaria,  estab¬ 
lished  the  king¬ 
dom  of  Israel. 

For  the  250  years 
which  the  king¬ 
dom  existed,  19 
sovereigns  sat  on 
the  throne, begin¬ 
ning  with  Jero¬ 
boam,  and  termi¬ 
nating  with  Ho- 
shea,  in  whose 
reign  Shalmane¬ 
ser,  king  of  As¬ 
syria,  took  and 
destroyed  the 
cap.,  and  carried 
the  whole  of  the 
people  into  Meso¬ 
potamia  as  cap¬ 
tives,  terminat¬ 
ing  in  721  b.  c.  ^ 
the  kingdom  of1' 

Israel.  During 
the  two  centuries 
ami  a  half  that 

the  indepen-  Pig.  1418.  —  church  of  st.  john. 
deuce  and  power  (Samaria.) 
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of  Israel  endured,  its  people  were  "engaged  in  almost  | 
constant  war  with  the  rival  kingdom  of  Judah,  as  well 
as  with  the  monarchs  of  Syria  and  Assyria.  The  king-! 
dom  of  Israel  was  infinitely  more  populous  and  consid¬ 
erably  larger  than  the  rival  state,  and  comprehended 
the  whole  of  Galilee,  Samaria,  and  a  portion  of  Judea. 
Of  the  town  of  Samaria,  q.  v.,  the  most  conspicuous  ruin 
now  extant  is  the  Church  of  St.  John  the  Baptist  (Fig. 
1418)  erected  on  the  spot  which  an  old  tradition  fixed  as 
the  place  of  his  burial,  if  not  of  his  martyrdom.  It  was 
probably  built  during  the  crusades,  though  its  erection 
is  attributed  to  the  Empress  Helena. 

Israel,  ( iz'rai-el .)  [Heb.,  the  strong,  the  struggles] 
(Script.)  The  name  bestowed  on  Jacob,  after  his  en¬ 
counter  with  the  angel  in  the  wilderness.  This  name  was 
subsequently  adopted  by  the  descendants  of  this  patri¬ 
arch,  and  still  retained  by  all  of  the  Jewish  persuasion. 

Is'rael,  in  Ohio,  a  township  of  Preble  co. ;  pop.  abt.  2,400.  J 

Israelite,  n.  One  descended  from  Israel  ;  a  Jew. 

Israelit'ic,  Israelit'ish,  a.  Belonging  or  relating 
to  Israel ;  Jewish. 

Is'rael’s  River,  in  Neui  Hampshire,  enters  the  Con¬ 
necticut  River  in  Coos  co. 

Issaque'na,  in  Mississippi,  a  W.  co.,  adjoining  Louis¬ 
iana  ;  area,  370  sq.  m.  Rivers.  Mississippi,  Sunflower,  and 
Yazoo  rivers.  Surface,  low,  and  some  parts  frequently 
inundated ;  soil,  fertile.  Cap.  Mayersville.  Pop.  (1890) 
12,318. 

Issoire,  ( is’swawr ,)  (anc.  Issiodurum,)  a  town  of  France, 
dept.  Puy-de-Dome,  at  the  confluence  of  the  rivers  Couze 
and  Allier,  20  m.  S.E.  of  Clermont;  pop.  6,500. 

Issoutiun,  ( is'soo-du(r ,)  a  town  of  France,  in  dept, 
of  Indre,  18  m.  N.E.  of  Chateauroux.  Manuf.  Woollen 
cloth  and  yarn.  Pop.  12,500. 

Is  suable,  a.  That  may  be  issued;  as,  issuable  currency. 

Is'sunbly,  adv.  In  an  issuable  manner. 

Is'suant,  a.  (Her.)  A  charge  represented  as  issuing 
or  coming  up  from  another  charge  or  bearing;  also,  a 
lion  or  other  beast  represented  as  rising  from  the  bot¬ 
tom  line  of  a  chief. 

Issue,  v.n.  [Old  Fr.  issir,  to  go  out;  It.  usd  re ;  Sp. 
echdr;  Lat  ex  ire —  ex,  and  eo,  ire.]  To  pass  or  flow  out ; 
to  run  out  of  any  inclosed  place ;  to  proceed,  emanate, 
or  spring,  as  from  a  source ;  to  go  out ;  to  rush  out.  — 
To  proceed,  as  progeny ;  to  spring  ;  to  be  produced  ;  to 
arise  ;  to  grow  or  accrue.  —  To  come  to  an  issue  at  law ; 
to  close ;  to  end ;  to  terminate. 

— v.  a.  To  send  out ;  to  put  into  circulation.  —  To  deliver 
from  authority. 

Here  he  gives  audience,  issuing  out  decrees."— Dryden. 

— To  deliver  for  use. 

— n.  [Old  Fr.  issu,  fern,  issue;  Fr.  issue.]  A  moving  out 
of  any  inclosed  place  ;  egress  ;  a  sending  out.  —  Event ; 
effect;  consequence;  end  or  ultimate  result.  —  Progeny; 
a  child  or  children;  offspring.  —  Produce  of  the  earth, 
or  profits  of  land,  tenements,  or  other  property.  —  A 
giving  out  from  a  repository  ;  delivery. 

(Med.)  An  artificial  ulcer;  a  drain  established  by  art, 
to  keep  up  a  free  discharge  from  a  certain  place,  in  the 
hope  of  inducing  a  healthy  action  in  the  part  beneath. 
See  Seton. 

(Law.)  A  word  of  various  significations.  Sometimes 
it  denotes  the  children  begotten  between  a  man  and  his 
wife;  sometimes  the  profits  growing  from  amercements 
and  fines;  sometimes  the  profits  of  lands  and  tenements; 
but  it  generally  signifies  the  point  of  matter  in  dispute 
betweeu  a  plaintiff  and  defendant  in  a  cause.  When,  in 
course  of  pleading,  the  parties  in  a  cause  come  to  a 
point,  which  is  affirmed  on  one  side  and  denied  on  the 
other,  they  are  then  said  to  be  at  issue.  Issues  concern¬ 
ing  causes  are  of  two  kinds,  —  upon  matter  of  fact,  and 
matter  of  law.  An  issue  in  fact  is  where  the  plaintiff 
and  defendant  have  agreed  upon  a  point  to  be  tried  by  a 
jury,  and  issue  in  law  is  determined  by  the  judges. 
Issues  are  also  general  or  special.  A  general  issue  is 
where  the  defendant  denies  the  whole,  or  the  principal 
part  of  the  allegations  of  the  plaintiff";  a  special  issue 
is  where  some  special  matter,  or  material  point,  is  in 
dispute  between  the  two  parties.  When  a  special  plea 
is  pleaded,  evidence  is  only  admissible  as  to  the  truth  or 
falsehood  of  the  particular  fact  which  is  the  subject  of 
that  plea ;  but  in  the  general  issue,  the  plaintiff  is  usu¬ 
ally  compelled  to  prove  his  whole  case  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  jury ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  defendant  is  en¬ 
abled  to  prove  any  circumstances  whatever  which  dis¬ 
charge  his  liability.  There  must  be  in  every  issue  an 
affirmation  on  the  one  part  and  a  denial  on  the  other, 
and  the  negative  should  be  as  full  as  the  affirmative. 
When  either  party  admits  the  facts,  but  denies  the  law 
of  the  other,  he  is  said  to  demur.  The  statements  and 
counter-statements  of  the  parties  are  called  the  plead¬ 
ings. —  See  Pleading. 

Is'sne-peas,  n.  See  Citrus. 

Is'suer,  n.  One  who  issues. 

Is'sus.  (Anc.  Geog.)  A  city  of  Asia  Minor,  in  the  king¬ 
dom  of  Cilicia,  situated  on  the  frontiers  of  Syria,  and 
memorable  as  the  spot  where  Alexander  the  Great  en¬ 
countered  Darius  with  his  army  of  half  a  million,  and 
totally  routed  his  Persian  host.  Arrian  states  that 
110,090  Persians  were  left  dead  on  the  field. 

Issy,  (is'se,)  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Seine,  3  miles  from  Paris.  Manuf.  Chemicals,  lime,  j 
whiting,  and  bricks.  Pop.  2,100. — Here  Cardinal  Fleury  \ 
died,  in  1745  ;  and  here  Fenelon  was  examined  by  a  con¬ 
clave  of  bishops,  when  he  was  suspected  of  heresy. 

Istalif,  a  town  of  Afghanistan,  at  the  base  of  the  Hin- 
doo-Coosh,  22  m.  N.W.  of  Cabnl ;  Lat.  34°  46'  N.,  Lon. 
68°  58'  E.  Pop.  15,000. 

Istambonl,  Stain boul,  (e-slam-bool',)  the  Turkish 
name  of  Constantinople,  q.  v. 


Islapa,  (ees-ta'pa,)  a  town  of  Mexico,  near  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  about  85  in.  E.S.E.  of  Zacatula. 

Isthmian  Games,  (isth'me-an.)  (Antiq.)  Sacred 
games  among  the  Greeks,  instituted  b.  c.  1326.  They  re¬ 
ceived  their  names  from  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth,  where 
they  were  observed.  They  were  celebrated  in  commem¬ 
oration  of  Melicertes,  who  was  changed  into  a  sea-deity, 
when  his  mother  Iuo  had  thrown  herself  into  the  seal 
with  him.  They  were  for  some  time  interrupted ;  but  ! 
Theseus  afterwards  reinstated  them  in  honor  of  Nep¬ 
tune,  whom  he  asserted  to  be  his  father.  These  games 
were  observed  every  fifth  year.  Combats  of  every  kind 
were  exhibited,  the  victors  being  awarded  with  garlands  | 
of  pine-leaves.  Some  time  after,  the  victor  received  aj 
crown  of  withered  parsley.  The  years  were  reckoned  by 
the  celebration  of  these  games.  They  were  abolished 
under  the  reign  of  Adrian,  b.  c.  130. 

Istli  mo.  1st  b  ill  us,  a  dept,  of  the  Republic  of 
Colombia,  consisting  principally  of  the  isthmus  uniting  | 
Central  and  S.  America ;  area,  about  25,000  sq.  m.  The 
chief  towns  are  Chagres,  Panama,  Puerto  Bello,  and 
V  eragua.  Pop.  150,000. 

Istli'inus,  n.  [Lat.;  Gr.  isthmos,  from  eimi,  root  io ; 
Sans,  i,  to  go  ;  Gr.  eisithme,  an  entrance,  from  eiseinii,  to 
go  into.]  (Geog.)  A  narrow  passage  or  entrance ;  a 
neck  or  narrow  slip  of  land  by  which  two  continents  are 
connected,  or  by  which  a  peninsula  is  united  to  the 
mainland.  Thus,  the  isthmus  of  Darien  or  Panama 
joins  N.  and  S.  America,  and  the  isthmus  of  Suez  con¬ 
nects  Africa  with  Asia. 

Istib',  a  town  of  European  Turkey,  60  m.  from  Ghin- 
stendil ;  pop.  8,000. 

Istria,  (ees'tre-a,)  a  peninsula  of  the  Austrian  empire, 
formed  by  the  gulfs  of  Trieste  and  Fiume,  which  in¬ 
dents  the  land  from  the  Adriatic,  and  bounded  on  the 
N.  by  Carniola.  It  forms  now  the  southern  division  of 
the  Coast-land,  or  Kiistenland. 

Isturiz,  or  Isturitz,  (es-tu-reez',)  Don  Xavier  de,  a 
Spanish  statesman,  b.  at  Cadiz,  1790,  was  elected  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Cortes  of  1812-14.  Ferdinand  VII.  having 
rewarded  his  most  devoted  servants  with  exile  or  im¬ 
prisonment,  I.  offered  his  house  to  the  malcontents,  and 
presided  at  the  famous  rising  of  Riego,  Jan.  1,  1820. 
After  the  establishment  of  the  Constitution,  1.  went  to 
Madrid,  where  he  founded  several  liberal  clubs,  and 
contributed,  perhaps  involuntarily,  to  the  excesses 
which  followed  the  triumph  of  the  Revolution.  In  1823 
he  was  elected  President  of  the  Cortes,  and  at  the  re¬ 
storation,  fled  to  London,  where  he  obtained  mercantile 
employment.  Having  been  in  exile  condemned  to  death, 
he  was  amnestied  by  Maria  Christina,  and,  in  1834,  re¬ 
turned  to  Spain,  again  entered  the  Cortes,  and  by  his 
ultra-democratic  zeal  excited  the  rising  of  the  National 
Guard,  which  overthrew  the  Torreno  administration. 
Under  Mendizabel’s  ministry,  1.  held  the  office  of  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Chamber  of  Procuradores,  a  kind  of  council 
of  state.  After  the  fall  of  Mendizabel,  /.,  who  became 
F’oreign  Secretary,  and  President  of  the  Council,  May 
15,  1836,  offended  all  parties  by  his  violence.  The  out¬ 
break  of  La  Granja,  of  Aug.,  in  consequence  of  which 
the  Constitution  of  1812  was  reestablished,  obliged  him 
once  more  to  seek  refuge  in  England.  1.  received  a  sec¬ 
ond  amnesty  in  1837,  was  sent  to  the  Cortes  in  1838,  and 
was  nominated  President  of  the  Congress  of  1839.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  regency  of  Espartero,  I.  plotted  to  enable  the 
queen-mother  Maria  Christina  to  return  to  Spain,  and 
gave  him  her  confidence  in  the  negotiations  for  the 
Spanish  marriages.  He  succeeded  Narvaez  as  prime- 
minister  in  F’eb.,  1846,  was  replaced  by  his  predecessor 
in  the  following  March,  returning  to  power  in  April, 
and  was  dismissed  by  a  vote  of  want  of  confidence  car¬ 
ried  by  the  Cortes  in  December.  J.,  who  was  three 
times  ambassador  in  England,  signed,  with  M.  De  Fla- 
kault  and  Earl  Russell,  the  convention  of  Oct.  31,  1861, 
for  intervention  in  Mexico.  He  was  appointed  ambas¬ 
sador  for  Spain  at  the  French  Court  in  1863,  and  retired 
in  Oct.,  1864.  D.  1871. 

Iswa'ra.  [From  Sansk.  is,  lord.]  (Hindoo  Myth.)  An 
epithet  applied  to  different  divinities,  but  more  com¬ 
monly  used  to  designate  Siva,  q.  v. 

It,  pron.  [Sax.  hit,  hyt ;  D.  het ;  Ger.  es ;  Old  Ger.  ez ;  Dan. 
det;  L.  id,  istud ;  Gr.  to;  Slav,  to,  ta  ;  Gael,  esa  ;  Sansk. 
tat,  he,  that.]  A  substitute  or  pronoun  of  the  neuter 
gender,  standing  for  anything  except  males  and  females, 
and  meaning  the  thing  said  or  spoken  of  before ;  used 
also  as  the  nominative  case,  or  word  to  verbs  called  im¬ 
personal  ;  as,  it  rains,  it  snows. 

Itabaianna,  or  Itabahianna,  (e-la-bi-an'na,)  a  town 
of  Brazil,  prov.  of  Sergipe,  and  abt.  50  in.  W.N.YV.  of 
the  Sao  Christovao ;  pop.  3,000. 

Itabaian'na,  or  Itabahianna  Sierra,  a  mountain  of 
Brazil,  the  highest  of  the  prov.  of  Sergipe.  They  are 
supposed  to  contain  rich  mines  of  gold,  though  they 
have  never  been  worked. 

Itahira,  (e-ta-bee'ra,)  a  town  of  Brazil,  prov.  of  Minas- 
Geraes,  on  the  Velhas  River,  abt.  18  m.  W.N.W.  of  Ouro 
Preto ;  pop.  6,000. 

— A  mountain  abt.  10  m.  IV.  of  the  above  town,  the  soil  of 
which  is  said  to  contain  a  considerable  proportion  of  gold. 

Itabi'ra-lle-^Iata-Dentro,  a  gold-mining  town  of 
Brazil,  abt.  60  m.  N.E.  of  Ouro  Preto. 

Itab'iryle,  n.  (Min.)  A  schist  resembling  mica  schist, 
but  containing  much  specular  iron  ore  in  grains  or 
scales,  or  in  the  micaceous  form. 

Itaborahi,  (e-ta-bo-ra-ee’ ,)  a  town  of  Brazil,  abt.  26  m. 
N.E.  of  Rio-de-Janeiro. 

Ita<*oliimi,  (e-ta-ko-loo-mee’ ,)  a  mountain  of  Brazil,  abt. 
50  m.  N.N.W.  of  Marauhao ;  Lat.  2°  8'  38"  S.,  Lon.  44° 
27'  W.  It  is  a  conspicuous  landmark  for  mariners,  and 
near  it  is  a  light-house  to  indicate  the  approach  to 
Maranhao. 


— A  mountain  of  Brazil,  prov.  of  Minas-Geraes,  immedi¬ 
ately  S.  of  Ouro  Preto. 

— A  mountain  of  Brazil,  prov.  of  Rio  Janeiro,  in  the  Sierra 
dos  Orgaos. 

Itacolu'inite,  n.  (Min.)  A  sand  rock,  containing  a 
little  talc,  but  consisting  mainly  of  quartz.  It  is  lami¬ 
nated  and  granular,  and  in  thin  slabs  more  or  less  flexi¬ 
ble,  and  is  sometimes  called  flexible  sandstone. 

Ita  est.  [Lat.]  So  it  is. 

Itagualii,  (e-ta-gwa-ee' ,)  a  town  of  Brazil,  abt.  40  m. 
W.  of  Rio-de-Janeiro;  pop.  5,500. 

Itai]>u.  (e-ti-poo1,)  a  maritime  village  of  Brazil,  abt.  12 
m.  E.S.E.  of  Rio-de-Janeiro;  pop.  3,000. 

Ital'ian.  a.  Pertaining  to  Italy. 

— n.  A  native  of  Italy. — The  language  used  by  the 
Italians. 

Italian  Architecture,  (it-dl'yan,)  a  style  of  archi¬ 
tecture  founded  on  the  old  Roman  orders,  and  the  char¬ 
acteristic  features  of  the  ancient  buildings  of  Rome, 
which  may  be  considered  to  have  been  initiated  in  Italy 
by  Brunelleschi  and 
the  Italian  architects 
of  the  day,  in  the  15th 
century,  and  brought 
to  perfection  by  Pal¬ 
ladio  and  other  archi¬ 
tects  of  eminence,  in 
the  16tli  century,  who 
flourished  in  the  times 
of  the  Medici.  In 
buildings  designed 
both  for  public  and 
private  purposes,  it  is 
chiefly  characterized 
by  the  use  of  the  Ro¬ 
man  orders  of  archi¬ 
tecture,  rather  as 
decorative  than  con¬ 
structive  features. 

These  are  mainly  ob¬ 
tained  by  the  use  of 
pilasters  placed  along 
the  facade  of  each 
story  of  a  building  at 
intervals,  each  row  of 
pilasters  being  sur¬ 
mounted  by  an  entab¬ 
lature  running  along 
the  entire  length  of 
the  edifice,  like  a 
string-course.  When 
engaged  columns,  or 
columns  attached  to 
the  wall,  and  project¬ 
ing  from  its  face  to 
the  extent  of  one-half 
or  three -fourths  of 
their  diameter,  were 
used,  the  entablature 
was  broken  over  each 
column,  to  prevent 
the  heavy  appearance 
that  it  would  have 
presented  if  it  had 
been  of  the  same 
depth  throughout ; 
and  this  was  frequent¬ 
ly  done  in  the  case  of 
pilasters.  The  cor¬ 
nices  of  the  entabla¬ 
tures  were  richly  or-  Pig.  1419. — library  of  st.  mark’s, 
namented.  The  win-  Venice,  (by  Sansovino.) 
dows  and  doors  were 

decorated  with  pilasters  or  columns,  rising  from  a  mas¬ 
sive  and  projecting  sill,  and  surmounted  by  circular, 
pointed,  or  broken  pediments,  on  which  recumbent 
figures  were  frequently  placed.  The  roof  was  partially 
hidden  by  a  balustrade,  which  crowned  the  edifice,  and 
rose  above  the  attic  story,  and  the  pedestals  of  the  bal¬ 
ustrade  generally  supported  statues  or  sculptured  vases. 
(See  Balustrade.)  In  this,  and  other  respects,  I.  A. 
seems  to  bear  some  slight  affinity  to  the  architecture  of 
the  Elizabethan  period;  for  in  both  styles  the  stories 
are  divided  by  entablatures  supported  on  pilasters,  and 
carved  ornaments  are  introduced  on  the  summit  of  the 
buildings  in  each.  Here,  however,  all  resemblance  ends, 
and  these  points  of  similitude  are  merely  suggested 
here  to  show  that  similarity  of  treatment  may  be  fre¬ 
quently  traced  in  the  styles  of  architecture  prevailing 
in  different  countries  at  the  same  period;  although 
there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  architects  who 
have  developed  and  perfected  either  styles  have  been  in¬ 
fluenced  by  the  mode  of  treatment  adopted  by  those 
who  have  originated  the  other. 

ItaLianism, n.  An  Italian  phrase  or  idiom;  an  Ital- 
icism. 

Ital  ianize,  v.  n.  To  render  Italian. — To  speak  Italian. 

Italian  Language  ami  Literature.  There 
are  many  doubts  as  to  the  exact  origin  of  the  Italian 
language,  and  in  fact  the  mra  of  its  birth  would  seem  to 
be  lost  in  obscurity.  Some  writers  on  the  subject  seem 
to  think  that  the  harmonious  tongue  spoken  by  the  sons 
of  Italy  has  originated  from  the  intermixture  of  the 
classic  Latin  with  the  barbarous  dialects  of  the  tribes 
that  overran  Italy  after  her  fall.  When  the  subject, 
however,  is  fully  inquired  into,  it  will  be  found  that  the 
opinion  is  nearly,  if  not  quite,  erroneous,  for  it  will  be 
seen,  on  reference  to  the  history  of  Rome,  that  after  the 
departure  of  the  Huns,  the  Goths,  and  Visigoths,  Latin 
was  spoken  and  written  in  the  Middle  Ages  long  prior  to 
the  revival  of  learning,  with  a  grace  and  facility  which 
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tend  powerfully  to  impress  us  with  the  conviction  that 
there  could  not  have  been  much  intermixture  of  for¬ 
eign  tongues  with  the  Latin,  at  least  with  the  educated 
classes.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  nevertheless,  in  con¬ 
sidering  this  point,  that  the  language  of  the  literary 
and  cultivated  portion  of  the  Italian  community  was 
not  the  language  of  the  people  taken  as  a  whole,  and 
that  the  latter  was  composed  of  many  foreign  elements. 
An  Italian  writer  of  the  loth  century,  Leonardo  Bruni, 
Burnamed  L’Aretino,  from  his  birthplace  Arezzo,  main¬ 
tains  the  theory  that  the  Italian  language  is  coeval 
with  the  Latin,  and  that  both  were  used  at  the  same 
time  in  ancient  Rome;  the  Latin  by  the  learned  and 
polished,  and  the  Italian  dialect  by  the  common  people. 
Two  other  writers,  Cardinal  Bembo,  and  Francesco  Sa- 
verio  Quadrio,  have  maintained  the  same  opinion  since 
the  time  that  Bruni  wrote.  To  bear  out  this  assertion, 
these  writers  cite  the  language  used  in  the  plays  of 
Plautus  and  Terence  by  plebeian  personages.  There 
they  find  many  words  and  expressions  which  bear  some 
resemblance  to  the  modern  Italian,  and  which  have 
never  gained  admittance  into  the  works  of  other  classic 
writers;  and  from  these  examples, and  from  some  inter¬ 
change  of  letters,  such  as  the  use  of  n  for  e,  as  in  vostris 
for  vestris ,  and  v  for  b,  as  in  vellum  for  beUum,  they 
draw  the  ready  conclusion,  that,  as  the  vulgar  Latin  was 
not  classic  Latin,  it  must  have  been  Italian.  The  reader 
may  judge  from  the  following  examples  of  words  which 
are  quoted  by  Quadrio  to  sustain  his  opinion  : 


Vulgar  Latin. 

Italian. 

Classic  Latin. 

Esscre, 

Essere, 

Esse. 

V  ernus, 

Verna, 

Hyems. 

Minacia, 

Minaccie, 

Min®. 

Batuere, 

Battere, 

Percutere. 

Bellus, 

liussus, 

Bello, 

Pulcher. 

Rosso, 

Rubeus. 

Caballus, 

Cavallo, 

Equus. 

From  this  list  it  will  easily  be  seeu  that  there  are  words 
now  in  use  in  the  Italian  language  which  were  of  old 
in  the  mouths  of  the  Roman  populace,  and  others  which 
bear  a  much  stronger  resemblance  to  vulgar  than  to 
classic  Latin.  The  only  conclusion,  however,  that  can 
be  drawn  from  this  evident  similarity,  is  that  there  was 
a  difference  between  the  classic  and  the  common  lan¬ 
guage  ;  beyond  this,  the  arguments  of  the  writers  before 
mentioned  can  sustain  no  foundation.  For,  if  the  argu¬ 
ment  be  found  proved,  it  could  be  deduced  from  the 
same  hypothesis,  that  the  English  language  i3  essen¬ 
tially  German,  from  the  fact  of  many  words  in  the  two 
tongues  being  similar.  The  third  theory  on  the  subject 
of  the  origin  of  the  Italian  language  is  that  of  the  Mar¬ 
quis  Scipio  Maffei.  This  writer  rejects  the  opinion  of 
Bruni  and  his  disciples;  for  he  reasonably  lays  down 
the  argument,  that  “  vulgarisms  are  not  sufficient  to 
form  a  language,  nor  to  render  it  adequate  to  litera¬ 
ture.”  He  also  rejects  the  theory  first  mentioned,  that 
Italian  was  formed  by  the  intermixture  of  the  classic 
tongue  with  barbarous  dialects;  and  the  opinion  he  ad¬ 
vances  is,  that  the  Italian  language,  as  it  stands  at 
present,  was  formed  by  the  gradual  corruption  of  the 
classic  Latin,  without  the  intervention  of  any  extra¬ 
neous  influence  whatever.  To  quote  Maffei :  “  It  origi¬ 
nated  from  abandoning,  in  common  conversation,  the 
classic,  grammatical,  and  correct  Latin,  and  generally 
adopting  in  its  stead  a  vulgar  mode  of  speech,  incor¬ 
rect  in  structure  and  vicious  in  pronunciation.”  So 
much  for  the  different  theories  on  the  subject.  The 
first  authentic  specimen  of  the  Italian  language  belongs 
to  the  close  of  the  12th  century.  It  is  a  canzone  of 
Ciullo  d’Alcamo,  by  birth  a  Sicilian,  and  the  earliest 
Italian  poet  whose  name  is  on  record.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  the  new  language  was  opposed  to  the  great 
variety  of  dialects  which  had  grown  into  use  after  the 
invasion  of  the  Northerners ;  but  the  formation  of  it 
was  indeed  slow,  for  the  learned  and  the  poets  (from 
whom  it  was  necessary  for  the  infant  lauguage  to  re¬ 
ceive  its  stamp  and  entree  into  fashionable  life)  were 
averse  to  its  introduction,  as  they  deemed  it  a  sorry 
scion  of  the  classic  Latin,  which  latter  was  esteemed 
both  for  its  age  and  for  its  recollections  of  former  great¬ 
ness,  which  the  Italians  were  only  too  eager  to  main¬ 
tain,  after  the  downfall  of  their  empire.  Even  at  the 
present  time,  that  idiom  which  we  find  in  the  better 
class  of  authors,  and  which  charms  us  by  its  harmoni¬ 
ous  roll,  is  not  to  be  found  as  the  common  idiom  of  the 
peasants  in  any  part  of  Italy.  From  the  12th  century 
to  the  close  of  the  13th,  but  little  was  done  to  ground 
the  Italian  language ;  but  shortly  after  the  latter  pe¬ 
riod  came  the  glorious  epoch  of  Dante,  Petrarch,  and 
Boccaccio.  Their  praise  is  universally  upheld  by  all 
writers,  as  men  who  initiated  a  new  sera  for  the  Italian 
language  and  Italian  literature.  They  were  emphat¬ 
ically  the  giants  of  an  early  age,  when  gigantic  strength 
was  wanted  to  fix  the  uncertain  foundations  of  their 
national  language  and  literature  on  a  scale  broad  and 
deep  and  massive.  In  the  words  of  a  critic  on  the  sub¬ 
ject,  they  did  not  strike  the  first  spade  into  the  soil,  but 
they  drew  the  stone  from  the  quarry,  set  the  landmarks, 
polished  the  rough  marble,  and  piled  and  cemented  the 
misshapen  blocks,  till  beneath  their  hands  the  noble 
structure  rose,  majestic,  towering,  and  beautiful.  By 
such  writers  was  the  Italian  language  brought  to  the 
highest  point  of  its  literary  culture  before  the  close  of 
the  14th  century.  B’rom  the  commencement  to  the  end 
of  the  15th,  and,  indeed,  until  the  middle  of  the  16th, 
there  is  nothing  remarkable  in  its  history  ;  but  at  this 
latter  date,  a  great  contest  arose  with  regard  to  it, 
which  resulted  in  the  complete  triumph  of  the  writings 
of  Dante,  Petrarch,  and  Boccaccio,  and  the  firm  estab¬ 
lishment  of  the  Italian  language  as  a  complete  whole, 
both  in  the  literary  world  and  among  the  people  gen¬ 


erally.  The  Italian  language,  as  it  at  present  stands,  is 
essentially  a  Latin  dialect,  although  somewhat  changed 
in  its  grammar  and  construction,  by  the  infusion  of  the 
modern  spirit  into  the  antique,  as  the  character  of  the 
people  underwent  the  same  change.  There  are  seven¬ 
teen  leading  dialects  in  the  Italian,  which  may  be 
ranked  in  the  following  order:  —  the  Sicilian,  the  Cala¬ 
brian,  the  Neapolitan,  the  Roman,  the  Norcian,  the  Tus¬ 
can,  the  Bolognese,  the  Venetian,  the  Friulian,  the  Pad¬ 
uan,  the  Lombardian,  the  Milanese,  the  Bergamask,  the 
Pieduiontes,  the  Genoese,  the  Corsican,  and  lastly,  the 
Sardinian.  Of  these  the  Sicilian  is  the  first  of  the 
Italian  dialects  which  was  converted  to  literary  uses ; 
and  it  may  be,  in  tact,  called  the  mother-tongue  of  the 
Italian  muse,  as  Sicily  is  generally  called  her  cradle.  It 
exhibits  traces,  more  or  less,  of  the  different  dominant 
rulers  of  the  island,  and  words  may  be  clearly  discov¬ 
ered  which  are  undoubtedly  of  Grecian,  Carthaginian, 
Roman,  Byzantine,  Arabian,  Norman,  German,  French, 
and  Spanish  origin.  The  peculiarity  in  the  Sicilian  dia¬ 
lect  consists  chiefly  in  the  use  of  u  for  o,  i  for  e;  as 
timu  for  temo,  culuritu  for  colorito,  tin  for  uno,  and 
in  many  other  instances  too  numerous  to  mention.  It 
would  be  impossible,  within  the  limits  of  the  present 
article,  to  touch  in  detail  upon  the  different  dialects  in¬ 
dividually.  A  few  general  remarks  will  suffice  instead. 
The  Florentine  is  that  in  which  the  greatest  portion  of 
the  literary  monuments  of  Italy  is  written,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  great  poets  and  other  authors  being  born 
at  Florence,  and  hence  using  their  native  dialect.  But 
there  cannot  be  much  doubt  that  the  classic  Italian 
tongue  is  based  principally  on  the  Tuscan  dialect,  which 
has  done  more  to  its  formation  than  any  other  spoken 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  Italy.  The  study 
of  the  language  in  modern  times  has  much  increased, 
and  great  pains  have  been  bestowed  on  vocabularies, 
dictionaries,  and  other  works  of  an  educational  class. 
Considered  in  any  light,  the  Italian  language  is  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  and  harmonious  of  European 
tongues,  aud  is  rightly  deemed  to  be  the  true  medium 
for  the  interpretation  of  real  poetic  feeling.  The  liquid 
sound  of  the  language  is  owing  to  the  prevalence  of 
labials  and  vowels  throughout  it,  which,  even  in 
the  roughest  dialects,  as  in  the  Tuscan,  which  is  more 
composed  of  gutturals,  combined  with  the  soft  pronun¬ 
ciation  peculiar  to  the  sons  of  Italy,  renders  the  Italian 
language  the  most  euphonious  in  Europe  —  indeed, 
in  the  world.  To  turn  to  the  second  part  of  our  subject 
—  Italian  literature  may,  at  the  commencement, 
be  divided  into  periods,  according  to  the  general 
plan  pursued  by  historians  on  the  subject.  In  the 
first  and  second  periods,  which,  according  to  the 
“  Conversations-Lexicon”  of  Brockhaus,  embrace  the 
years  between  the  sera  of  Charlemagne  and  the  peace 
of  Constance  in  1183,  not  much  was  done  in  Italy  to¬ 
wards  the  spread  of  literature,  the  principal  authors 
being  not  of  much  influence,  either  in  a  philological  or 
ethical  point  of  view.  They  areas  follows:  —  In  theol¬ 
ogy  :  the  popes  Eugene,  Adrian  I.,  Leo  V.,  Nicholas  I., 
and  Sylvester  II. ;  also  Paulinus,  patriarch  of  Aquileia, 
and  Theodolphus,  bishop  of  Orleans.  In  the  second 
period,  the  principal  theologians  were,  Fulbert,  bishop 
of  Chartres,  and  the  two  celebrated  archbishops  Lan- 
frauc  and  Anselm.  Among  the  historians,  both  of  the 
first  and  second  periods,  may  be  mentioned  Diaconus, 
Andrew  of  Bergamo  (author  of  a  Chronicle  of  Italy  from 
868  to  875),  Luitpraudus  of  Pavia,  Amalphus,  Sire 
Raoul,  and  many  other  obscure  writers,  too  numerous 
to  mention.  In  the  third  period,  from  the  peace  of 
Constance  to  the  end  of  the  13th  century,  literature 
gradually  underwent  a  change,  which  was,  step  by  step, 
leading  to  a  more  pleasing  aspect.  Attempts  were  now 
being  made  to  write  works  in  the  lingua  volgare,  instead 
of  in  barbarous  Latin,  and  everything  pointed  on  to  the 
glorious  sera  of  Dante,  and  the  enlightened  school  which 
he  was  the  means  of  establishing.  The  emperor  Fred¬ 
erick  I.  may  be  said  to  be  the  prime  mover  in  this  desire 
for  enlightenment,  and  his  court  was  thronged  by  the 
learned  in  every  branch,  either  of  science,  of  art,  or  of 
literature.  In  philosophy,  the  most  celebrated  man  we 
meet  with  in  this  tera  is  Thomas  Aquinas,  who  wrote  a 
commentary  on  the  works  of  Aristotle.  In  mathematics, 
Campano  wrote  a  commentary  on  the  works  of  Euclid ; 
and  many  others,  as  Lanfranco,  Leonardo,  and  Guido 
Bonatti,  followed  in  his  footsteps.  The  study  of  law  be¬ 
came  also  greatly  improved.  In  history,  the  name  of 
Matteo  Spinello  must  be  honorably  mentioned,  as  he 
wrote  the  first  lengthy  and  complete  work  in  Italian 
prose.  Brunetto  Latini,  the  instructor  of  Dante,  must 
likewise  not  be  passed  over  with  neglect.  The  fourth 
period,  which  embraces  the  whole  of  the  14th  century, 
is,  however,  the  grandest,  as  it  is  the  starting-point  in 
the  real  history  of  Italian  literature.  Albert,  of  Padua, 
Gregory  of  Rimini,  Bunaventure  of  Perugia,  and  Ludo¬ 
vico  Marsigli,  are  the  theologians  of  this  period.  Pe¬ 
trarch  is  the  real  philosopher  of  the  times,  who  does 
honor  to  his  country,  and  he  wrote  numerous  Latin 
works  on  moral  subjects,  which  reflect  the  wisdom  of  his 
scientific  brain.  Parlo,  surnamed  Geometria,  is  said  by 
Villani  to  be  the  first  of  mathematical  discoverers,  and 
he  likewise  lived  ;u  this  cent.  In  history  we  have  also 
Petrarch,  who  wrote  the  Rerum,  Memorandarum ;  and 
Boccaccio,  who  was  the  author  of  De  Genealngia  Deorum, 
and  many  other  works.  In  this  period  also  occur  the 
first  collection  of  Italian  tales  and  romances  ;  and  here, 
again,  we  have  to  thank  Boccaccio  for  his  Decameron 
and  Fiumetta,  which  will  always  be  remarkable  in 
literature.  Dante,  however,  must  be  giveu  the  prime 
place  in  the  literature  both  of  this  period  and  of  his 
country  in  general.  Of  all  his  works,  his  Divine  Com- 
|  edy  must  rank  highest;  but  he  was  also  the  author  of 


the  Vita  Nuova,  the  Convito,  and  in  another  branch  of  lit , 
De  Vulgari  Eloquentia(m  which  he  lays  down  the  basis  of 
the  new  Italian  language),  and  De  Monarchia.  Hal  lam, 
in  speaking  of  Dante,  in  his  Literature  of  Europe,  says 
that  Varchi,  in  a  passage  of  the  Ercoluno,  having  ex¬ 
tolled  Dante  even  in  preference  to  Homer,  gave  rise  to  a 
controversy,  wherein  some  Italian  critics  did  not  hesi¬ 
tate  to  point  out  the  blemishes  of  their  countryman. 
Bulgarini  was  one  of  these  critics  ;  and  Manzoni  under¬ 
took  the  defence  of  Dante  in  a  work  of  considerable 
length.  However  this  may  be,  the  poet  was,  and  is, 
much  esteemed  in  his  country,  as  he  is  elsewhere;  and 
particularly  in  the  period  we  are  considering,  much  was 
done  in  his  honor,  and  endeavors  were  made  to  further 
his  attempts  for  benefiting  his  country  in  literature. 
In  concluding  this  period,  as  is  well  said  by  an  eminent 
authority,  in  the  early  part  of  the  14th  century,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Lord  Macaulay,  in  his  essay  on  Macchiavelli :  “  The 
progress  of  elegant  literature  aud  of  the  fine  arts  was 
proportioned  to  that  of  public  prosperity.  Under  the 
despotic  successors  of  Augustus,  all  the  fields  of  the  in¬ 
tellect  had  been  turned  into  arid  wastes,  still  marked 
out  by  formal  boundaries,  still  retaining  the  traces  of 
old  cultivation,  but  yielding  neither  flowers  nor  fruit. 
The  deluge  of  barbarism  came.  It  swept  away  all  the 
landmarks,  it  obliterated  all  the  signs  of  former  tillage ; 
but  it  fertilized  while  it  devastated.  When  it  receded, 
the  wilderness  was  as  the  garden  of  God,  rejoicing  on 
every  side,  laughing,  clapping  its  hands,  pouring  forth, 
in  spontaneous  abundance,  everything  brilliant,  or  fra¬ 
grant,  or  nourishing.  A  new  language,  characterized 
by  simple  sweetness  and  simple  energy,  had  attained 
perfection.  No  tongue  ever  furnished  more  gorgeous 
and  vivid  tints  to  poetry;  nor  was  it  long  before  a  poet 
appeared  who  knew  how  to  employ  them.  Early  in  the 
14th  century  came  forth  the  Divine  Comedy ,  beyond 
comparison  the  greatest  work  of  imagination  which  had 
appeared  since  the  poems  of  Homer.  The  following 
generation  produced,  indeed,  no  second  Dante,  but  it 
was  eminently  distinguished  by  general  intellectual 
activity.  The  study  of  the  Latin  writers  had  never  been 
wholly  neglected  in  Italy.  But  Petrarch  introduced  a 
more  profound,  liberal,  and  elegant  scholarship,  and 
communicated  to  his  countrymen  that  enthusiasm  for 
the  literature,  the  history,  and  the  antiquities  of  Rome, 
which  divided  his  own  heart  with  a  frigid  mistress  and 
a  more  frigid  muse.  Boccaccio  turned  their  attention  to 
the  more  sublime  and  graceful  models  of  Greece.”  We 
pass  over  the  fifth  period,  which  lasts  from  1400  to  1500,  1 
and  enter  upon  the  sixth,  or  16th  and  17th  centuries, 
which  is  the  most  glorious  of  any  in  the  literary  history 
of  Italy.  The  power  of  her  republics  and  the  magnifi¬ 
cence  of  her  princes  had  done  much  to  restore  the  for¬ 
mer  splendor  and  greatness  of  the  country,  and  Italy  l 
could  well,  at  the  time  of  which  we  are  speaking,  point 
proudly  to  herself  as  an  example  for  the  rest  of  Europe 
to  follow.  The  number  of  academies  and  libraries  had 
increased  to  such  a  degree,  that  few,  even  of  the  small 
cities,  were  without  them,  and  learning,  and  a  fostering 
of  the  arts,  had  spread  likewise  in  a  proportionate  man¬ 
ner.  Among  the  popes  there  were  many  who  promoted 
this  general  desire  for  improvement ;  and  the  names  of 
Julius  II.,  Leo  X.  (the  Magnificent),  Gregory  XIII.,  and 
Urban  VIII.,  well  deserve  the  prominence  they  occupy 
in  history,  even  on  this  account  alone.  Next  must  the 
princes  be  mentioned;  for  they  were  by  no  means  be-  j 
hind-hand  with  the  popes  in  their  activity  for  the  spread 
of  literature.  Among  these  latter  we  come  across  the 
names  of  Gonzaga  of  Mantua,  the  Prince  d’Este  de  Fer-  i 
rara,  the  Medici  of  Florence,  and  Duke  Charles  Emmanuel 
of  Savoy.  In  history  much  was  done,  and  well  done  too. 
Carlo  Sigonio  wrote  a  general  history  in  Latin ;  Giro¬ 
lamo  Briani.  a  similar  chronicle,  but  in  Italian  ;  Macchia¬ 
velli,  a  History  of  Florence,  which  latter  must  ever  bear  | 
up  the  reputation  of  its  author,  —  besides  many  others 
who  did  something  for  history,  but  whose  names  j 
are  too  numerous  to  be  even  mentioned  in  the  present 
article.  In  poetry,  we  have  the  honorable  names  of 
Bernardo  and  Torquato  Tasso  (the  former  celebrated  for 
his  Letters  and  the  latter  for  his  Dialogues  and  Philo¬ 
sophical  Essays);  also  Pietro  Badoaro,  a  poet  of  no  mean 
repute;  Alberto  Lollio,  and  Claudio  Tolomei,  besides 
many  others.  The  novelists  of  this  period  were  numer¬ 
ous,  indeed,  and  criticism  was  also  beginning  to  be 
judiciously  exercised,  as  we  have  evidence  of,  in  the 
attack  and  defence  of  Tasso’s  Jerusalem  Delivered.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  seventh  period,  which  lasted  from  1650  up  to 
the  year  1820,  much  cannot  be  said  to  have  been  done 
for  Italian  literature,  the  few  names  that  occur,  touch¬ 
ing  on  the  history  of  literature  per  se,  being  Crescim-  | 
beni,  Quadrio  Fontanini.  Passing  on  to  the  last  period,  i 
which  embraces  the  years  between  1820  and  the  present 
time,  we  must  notice  the  decade  of  Italian  literature, 
with,  however,  a  hope  of  its  rise  again  in  future  years,  i 
nowy  that  Italy  has  become  once  more  a  kingdom.  The 
restraints  which  naturally  arise  in  a  country  entram- 
melled  by  politics  are  undoubtedly  one  of  the  chief 
causes  which  have  led  to  this  fall,  combined  with  the 
indolence  induced  by  too  warm  a  climate  and  one  too 
favorable  for  idleness.  Another  cause  must  likewise  be 
noticed,  and  that  is  the  infringement  of  the  copyrights 
of  one  city  by  another,  —  one  of  the  greatest  drawbacks 
to  the  spread  of  literature.  Of  the  writers  of  this  period, 
few  occupy  any  prominent  place,  with  the  exception  of 
Andrea  Maffei,  who  has  done  much,  both  by  original 
works  and  translations,  for  the  advancement  of  litera¬ 
ture.  In  science  and  art,  the  19tli  century  has  not  been, 
unproductive  to  Italy,  but  in  poetry  and  literature  there 
has  been  a  sad  falling  off  from  the  noble  sera  ushered  in 
by  Dante.  Perhaps  it  will  not  be  out  of  place  here  to 
give  a  short  glance  generally  at  Italian  poetry,  which 
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is,  indeed,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  features  in  the 
literature  of  the  nation.  If  we  compare  the  literature 
of  Italy  generally  with  that  of  other  European  countries, 
we  will  find  reason  for  believing  its  characteristic  pecu¬ 
liarity  to  consist  in  the  sedulous  cultivation  and  sys¬ 
tematic  moulding  of  the  lyric.  It  is  little  to  say  that 
the  number  of  lyrical  poems  written  in  the  Italian  lan¬ 
guage  has  been  greater  than  in  the  number  of  poems 
belonging  to  any  other  cultivated  nation.  The  lyric,  in 
one  or  another  of  its  forms,  is  the  vehicle  of  expression 
which  naturally  suggests  itself  to  minds  struggling 
rather  to  give  vent  to  poetic  feeling  than  to  create  works 
of  poetic  art.  But  it  is  a  different  thing  to  assert,  what 
is  equally  true,  that,  by  the  Italians,  the  lyrical  poem 
has  been  more  thoroughly  elaborated  into  a  work  of  art 
than  by  the  poets  of  any  other  country ;  and  that,  in 
the  standard  poetical  literature  of  Italy,  tire  lyric  holds 
a  more  distinguished  place  than  that  which  belongs  to 
it  in  the  poetry  of  any  other  European  language.  Of 
the  pure  lyric,  the  model  was  the  symmetrical  canzone, 
though  several  freer  forms  were  allowed  as  occasional 
indulgences;  the  Sicilian  sonnet,  wThose  name  has  passed 
with  its  rules  to  other  countries,  was  the  recognized 
name  of  a  mixed  species,  in  which  the  lyrical  poem  was 
modified  by  elements  borrowed  from  the  didactic.  Dante 
set  his  hand  to  the  plough,  and  hosts  of  young  poets 
followed  in  his  footsteps,  anxious  to  cultivate  the  soil 
thus  left  open  to  them.  It  was  thus  that  the  poetical 
literature  of  Italy  put  on  the  aspect  of  a  garden,  boast¬ 
ing,  indeed,  but  a  few  magnificent  specimens  of  those 
lordly  plants  that  need  ample  care  as  well  as  a  kindly 
climate  and  a  genial  soil,  but  glowing  everywhere  with 
the  fragrant  loveliness  which  skilful  culture  imparts  to 
the  native  wild  flowers  of  the  meadow  and  the  wood. 
So  much  for  Italian  poetry.  The  best  references  on  the 
language,  literature,  and  poetry  of  Italy  are  as  follows: 
— Quadric,  Storia  d'ogni  Poesia ;  Maffei,  Verona  Illus- 
trata;  Nardini,  Saggi  di  Prose  e  Poesie  de' piu  celebri 
Scritori  d'ogni  Secolo  :  Monti,  Amor  Patrio  di  Dante ; 
Dante,  De  Vulgari  Etoquentia ;  Maccliiavelli,  Discurso 
in  cui  si  esamina  se  la  lingua  in  cui  scrissero  Dante,  il 
Boccaccio,  e  il  Petrarca,  si  debba  chiamare  ltaliana, 
Toscana,  o  Plorentina ;  Ginguene,  Histoire  Litteraire 
d'llalie;  Sismoudi,  De  la  Litter ature  du  Midi ;  Corni- 
ani.  Secoli  della  Letteratura  ltaliana;  Hallam,  Intro¬ 
duction  to  the  Literature  of  Europe. 

Ital  'ic,  a.  Relating  to  Italy.  —  Applied  particularly  to 
the  elegant  style  of  type  exhibited  in  the  following  line, 
the  invention  of  which  is  due  to'  Aklo  Manuzio,  the 
celebrated  Venetian  printer. 

“Like  Douglas  conquer,  or  like  Douglas  die.” 

ital'lcism,  n.  An  Italian  phrase  or  idiom. 

Ital  icize,  v.  a.  To  write  or  print  in  Italics. 

Itai'ics,  n.  pi.  Italic  letters  or  characters.  See  Italic. 

It'aly.  [Lat.  Italia;  Fr.  ltalie .]  One  of  the  most  cele¬ 
brated  and  fertile  countries  of  Europe,  was  the  seat  of 
the  greatest  empire  of  antiquity,  when  the  surrounding 
countries  were  immersed  in  barbarism.  It  is  finely  situ¬ 
ated,  comprising  the  whole  of  the  central  peninsula  of 
S.  Europe,  with  the  rich  and  extensive  country  to  the 
N.  included  between  the  Alps  and  the  Mediterranean. 
It  extends  between  Lat.  36°  46' and  46°  30'  N.,  and  Lon. 
6°  30'  and  18°  30'  E„  having  to  the  N.W.  France,  N. 
Switzerland  and  the  Tyrol,  N.E.  Carinthia,  Carniola,  and 
the  Austrian  Littorale,  E.  the  Adriatic,  and  on  all  other 
sides  the  Mediterranean.  In  antiquity  this  country  was 
known  by  the  names  of  Hesperia,  Ausonia,  Saturnia, 
(Enotria,  &c. ;  but  these  names,  though  loosely  applied 
to  the  whole  country,  were  strictly  applicable  only  to 
particular  portions  of  its  surface.  Various  derivations 
have  been  assigned  to  the  term  Italy.  The  name  is  said 
to  have  designated  originally  only  its  more  S.  portion  ; 
but  in  the  course  of  time  it  superseded  every  other  term, 
and  was  gradually  extended  to  the  whole  country,  from 
the  Alps  southward.  In  shape  I.  has  been  familiarly 
likened  to  a  boot,  the  heel  formed  by  the  Terra  d'Otran  to, 
and  the  foot  by  Calabria.  The  general  direction  of  the 
Italian  peninsula  is  S.E.  and  N.W. ;  its  length,  from 
Mount  St.  Qothard  to  Cape  Spartivento  in  Calabria,  is 
nearly  750  Eng.  m. ;  its  breadth  varies  from  abt.  3*0  m. 
in  N.  Italy,  to  less  than  80  m.  near  its  centre.  Its  S. 
extremity,  called  Calabria,  forms  a  complete  peninsula, 
being  united  to  the  mass  of  Lucania  or  the  Basilicata 
by  an  isthmus  of  only  35  m.  in  width,  while  that  be¬ 
tween  the  Gulfs  of  Sta.  Eufemia  and  Squillace,  which 
connects  the  two  portions  of  the  province,  does  not  ex¬ 
ceed  20  m.  The  area  of  the  present  kingdom  of  /.,  ex¬ 
clusive  of  the  large  islands,  is  computed  at  93,640  sq.  m. 
Savoy,  which  until  the  treaty  of  I860  was  commonly 
considered  as  included  in  I.,  on  account  of  its  being  com¬ 
prised  in  the  kingdom  of  Sardinia,  as  a  matter  of  phys¬ 
ical  geography  unquestionably  belongs  to  France  (to 
which  it  is  now  politically  united),  being  separated  from 
the  Italian  prov.  of  Piedmont  by  the  main  chain  of  the 
Alps.  But  though  tiiat  great  range  forms  throughout 
the  N.  boundary  of  I.,  the  exact  limits  of  the  country 
at  the  two  extremities  of  the  Alpine  chain  are  not  very 
clearly  marked,  and  have  been  subject  to  considerable 
fluctuation  both  in  ancient  and  modern  times.  Ancient 
geographers  appear  to  have  generally  regarded  the  re¬ 
markable  headland  which  descends  from  the  Maritime 
Alps  to  the  sea  between  Nice  and  Monaco  as  the  limit 
of  I.  in  that  direction,  and  in  a  purely  geographical 
point  of  view  it  is  probably  the  best  point  that  could 
be  selected.  But  Augustus,  who  was  the  first  to  give  to 
7.  a  definite  political  organization,  carried  the  frontier 
to  the  river  Varus  or  Var,  a  few  miles  W.  of  Nice,  and 
this  river  continued  in  modern  times  to  be  generally 
recognized  as  the  boundary  between  France  and  /.  It 
was  only  in  I860  that  the  annexation  of  Nice  and  the 


adjoining  territory  to  France  carried  the  political  fron¬ 
tier  farther  E.,  to  a  point  between  Mentone  and  Ven¬ 
timiglia,  which  certainly  constitutes  no  natural  limit. 
This  new  boundary,  giving  to  France  the  rich  depart¬ 
ment  of  Nice,  has  become  a  sore  point  with  the  Italians. 
Towards  the  N.E.  also  the  line  of  demarcation  is  not 
clearly  characterized.  The  point  where  the  range  of 
the  Julian  Alps  approaches  almost  close  to  the  sea-shore 
(just  at  the  sources  of  the  little  stream  so  celebrated  in 
ancient  times  as  theTimavus)  would  seem  to  constitute 
the  best  natural  limit.  But  in  the  constitution  of  I.  by 
Augustus,  the  frontier  was  carried  farther  E.  so  as 
to  inclu.de  Targesta  (Trieste),  and  the  little  river 
Forinio  (Risauo)  was  in  the  first  instance  chosen  as  the 
limit,  but  this  was  subsequently  transferred  to  the  river 
Arsia  (the  Arsa),  which  flows  into  the  Gulf  of  Quarnero, 
so  as  to  iuclude almost  all  Istria;  and  the  circumstance 
that  the  coast  of  Istria  was  throughout  the  Middle 
Ages  held  by  the  powerful  republic  of  Venice  tended  to 
perpetuate  this  arrangement,  so  that  Istria  was  gen¬ 
erally  regarded  as  belonging  to  /.,  though  certainly  not 
forming  any  natural  portion  of  that  country.  The  only 
other  part  of  the  N.  frontier  of  I.  where  the  boundary 
is  not  clearly  marked  by  nature  is  Tyrol  or  the  valley 
of  the  Adige.  Here  the  main  chain  of  the  Alps  (as 
marked  by  the  watershed)  recedes  so  far  to  the  N.  that 
it  has  never  constituted  the  natural  limit  between  pop¬ 
ulations  of  different  race  and  language.  At  the  present 
day  the  frontier  between  Austria  and  the  kingdom  of 
I.  crosses  the  Adige  about 30  m.  below  Trent. —  Politi¬ 
cal  Division.  The  kingdom  is  divided  into  sixty-nine 
provinces,  of  which  the  most  populous  are  Piedmont, 
Lombardy,  Sicily  and  Venice. — General  Description. 
While  the  Alps  constitute  the  northern  boundary  of 
I.,  only  a  comparatively  small  portion  of  the  surface 
of  the  country'  is  covered  with  Alpine  ramifications. 
The  mountain  system  exclusively  belonging  to  the  pen¬ 
insula  is  that  of  the  Apennines,  q.  v.  These  mountains 
are  much  less,  rugged  than  the  Alps,  and  abound  with 
rich  forests  and  pasture-land,  on  which  numerous  flocks  I 


Fig.  1420.  —  IRON  CROWN  OF  LOMBARDY. 
(Worn  by  Charlemagne  and  Napoleon  I.) 


of  sheep  are  fed.  7.  is  also  famous  for  its  volcanoes; 
those  of  TEtna,  Vesuvius,  and  Stromboli,  in  the  Lipari  | 
Islands,  being,  if  not  the  greatest,  by  far  the  most  cel¬ 
ebrated  and  best  known  of  any  on  the  globe.  But 
though  for  the  most  part  mountainous,  1.  has  some 
plains  of  great  extent  and  extraordinary  fertility.  Of 
these,  the  most  extensive  and  richest  is  that  of  Lom¬ 
bardy,  or  of  the  Po.  This  noble  plain  extends  from  the 
foot  of  the  Alps,  near  Susa,  to  the  delta  of  the  Po,  in 
the  Adriatic,  a  distance  of  about  250  m.,  with  a  breadth 
varying  from  50  to  120  m.,  including  the  whole  of  what 
was  formerly  known  as  the  Lombardo-Venetian  king¬ 
dom,  and  the  N.  plain  of  Umbria  and  the  Marches.  This 
great  plain  is  exceedingly  well  watered  by  the  numerous 
rivers  and  streams  that  rise  in  the  Alps,  and  pour  down 
into  the  plain ;  and  from  these  an  infinite  number  of 
canals  have  been  cut,  that  diffuse  the  fertilizing  element 
over  the  whole  country,  and  give  to  its  corn-  and 
rice-fields,  and  its  variegated  meadows,  extraordinary 
productiveness.  The  soil,  though  different  in  the 
various  parts,  is  for  the  most  part  loamy  and  very  fer¬ 
tile.  Probably,  on  the  whole,  the  plain  of  Lombardy 
may  be  called  the  garden  of  Europe;  at  all  events,  it 
is  certainly  the  garden  of  Italy.  The  next  great  plain 
stretches  along  the  W.  central  shore  of  the  kingdom 
for  about  200  m.  from  Pisa  down  to  Terraeina,  in  the 
ci-devant  Neapolitan  States.  Within  these  limits  are 
included  the  Tuscan  Maremme,  great  part  of  the  Roman 
Campagna,  and  the  Pontine  Marches.  This  plain  is,  in 
all  respects,  very  different  from  the  former.  Though  in 
antiquity,  and  to  a  certain  extent,  also,  in  the  Middle 
Ages,  it  was  renowned  for  its  fertility,  and  was  highly 
cultivated  and  populous,  it  is  now  comparatively  a 
desert.  This  is  a  consequence  of  the  prevalence  of 
malaria,  which  infests  these  districts  to  such  an  extent 
as  to  render  them  at  certain  periods  of  the  year  all  but 
uninhabitable.  In  the  Tuscan  maremme,  the  soil  has  in 
many  places  become,  from  neglect,  sterile  and  unpro¬ 
ductive  ;  but  in  the  Campagna  and  the  Pontine  Marches 
the  soil  is,  generally,  extraordinarily  fertile,  is  covered 
with  a  luxuriant  vegetation,  and,  were  it  properly  cul¬ 
tivated,  would  yield  immense  crops.  The  third  great 


plain  of  1.  is  that  of  Capitanata  (Apulia),  having  Foggia, 
in  its  centre.  It  comprises  the  greater  portion  of  a, 
tract  of  flat  country,  extending  from  the  border  of 
Samnium  to  Otranto,  anciently  included  in  Daunia,. 
Japygia,  Peucetia,  and  Messapia.  The  lower  part  of 
the  Apulian  plain  is  arid,  the  rivers  decreasing  both  in 
size  and  frequency  as  we  proceed  further  S.  The  upper 
portion  of  the  plain  is  more  plentifully  supplied  with, 
water,  hut  it  also  has,  in  many  parts,  a  sandy  and  thirsty 
soil.  The  level  district  around  Naples  is  still  well  en¬ 
titled  to  its  ancient  epithet  of  Campania  Felix,  being  at, 
once  rich,  well  cultivated,  and  densely  peopled.  It  is  a 
tract  of  land  40  m.  in  length,  by  15  or  20  in  breadth, 
presenting  a  dead  level  like  the  surface  of  the  ocean, 
and  probably  from  1  to  100  feet  above  it.  With  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  Vesuvius,  and  another  small  elevated  tract, 
the  Campania  is  a  dead  level,  and  probably  equal  ill. 
fertility  to  any  spot  in  the  world.  Though  so  flat,  it  is 
remarkably  dry,  and  hence  free  from  malaria.  The 
vegetable  soil  is  Of  great  depth,  and  cultivated  like  a. 
garden. —  Coastline.  1.  has  about  3,000  m.  of  seaboard. 
Its  chief  capes  and  headlands  are,  Argentaro,  Circello,. 
Campanella,  Spartivento,  and  Santa  Maria  di  Leaca,  on 
the  Mediterranean,  and  the  Testa  di  Gargano  and  Cape 
Promontorio  (Istria)  on  the  Adriatic.  Of  the  gulfs  and 
recesses  formed  by  the  sea  along  the  coastline,  the  prin¬ 
cipal  are  the  Gulf  of  Tarento  on  the  S.E.,  between 
Apulia  and  Calabria;  those  of  Genoa,  Gaeta,  Naples, 
Salerno,  Policastro,  Eufemia,  and  Gioja  on  its  W. ;  and 
those  of  Squillace,  Manfredonia,  and  Trieste  on  its 
E.  shores.  —  Water  System.  Few  countries  are  better 
watered  than  I.,  whether  in  regard  to  springs,  rivers,, 
or  lakes.  The  principal  river  is  the  Po,  having  for  its 
more  important  affluents  the  Sesa,  Tessino,  Adda,. 
Chiesa,  and  Mincio  from  the  N.;  and  the  Tararo,  Bor- 
mida,  Tribia,  and  Tanaro  on  the  S.  The  other  large 
rivers  of  the  N.  of  Italy  are  the  Adige,  Brenta,  Piave, 
and  Tagliamento,  all  flowing  S.  from  the  Alps.  The 
Tiber  is  the  principal  river  in  Central  1.,  and  also  the- 
most  celebrated;  but,  like  all  the  other  streams  of  this 
part  of  the  peninsula,  it  is  interesting  chiefly  from  its. 
ancient  renown,  and  the  classical  recollections  con¬ 
nected  with  its  name,  than  from  its  magnitude  or  in¬ 
trinsic  importance.  Among  others  of  this  class  are  the 
Arno  and  Ombrone,  in  Tuscany.  Considerable  differ¬ 
ences  of  opinion  have  occurred  as  to  the  identity  of  the- 
Pubicon,  the  S.E.  boundary  of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  so  famous- 
in  ancieut  history.  It  is  generally,  however,  believed 
to  be  represented  by  the  FiUrnicino,  which  falls  into  the 
Adriatic  about  20  m.  below  Ravenna.  In  the  S.  of  Italy, 
the  only  streams  meriting  the  name  of  rivers  are  the 
Voltnrno,  Garigliano  (anc.  Liris),  and  Ofanto  (Aufidas). 
The  most  considerable  of  the  Italian  lakes  are  situated 
in  the  N.  of  the  kingdom ;  including  those  of  Garda, 
Como,  Maggiore,  and  Lugano.  In  Central  1.  are  the- 
lakes  of  Perugia  (anc.  Thrasionenus),  Bolsena,  Brac- 
ciano,  Fucino,  and  Albano,  and  in  the  S.  those  of 
Averno  and  others,  which,  though  insignificant  in  point 
of  size,  have  acquired  imperishable  fame.  Many  con¬ 
siderable  salt  lagoons  line  the  Mediterranean  coast  in, 
various  parts  of  Tuscany  and  the  Marches,  and  the 
shores  of  the  Adriatic  in  the  Venetian  provinces,  and 
around  the  promontory  of  Gargano. —  Geol.  and  Min.  1. 
may  be  described  as  a  calcareous  region  enclosing  a 
schistous  band ;  but  volcanic  action  has  been  so  preva¬ 
lent  that  the  strata  are  found  disarranged  from  their 
original  position.  The  tertiary  deposits  of  the  country, 
are  very  extensive,  and  form  the  sub-Apennine  region, 
or  low  hill  ranges,  extending  along  the  flanks  of  the 
Apennines  throughout  the  whole  peninsula,  consisting* 
of  sandstone,  marl,  and  coarse  limestone.  The  alluvial 
plain  of  the  Po  abounds  in  fossil  remains  of  mammalia, 
birds,  and  amphibia,  and  similar  fossils  have  been  dis¬ 
covered  in  the  Neapolitan  States..  Several  regions  in. 
the  central  and  S.  parts  of  the  kingdom  are  almost 
wholly  composed  of  volcanic  products.  Such  are  the 
Campagna  di  Roma,  which  abounds  with,  a  volcanic 
tufa  called  travertius,  ol'  which  a  great  part  of  Rome  is- 
built;  and  the  neighborhood  of  Vesuvius,  which  is  cov¬ 
ered  with  lava  and  scoriae.  1.  is  less  rich  in  metals  than 
in  most  other  things.;  it  is,  however,  well  supplied  with 
iron;  it  has  also  copper  and  lead  ore,  and  the  precious- 
metals  have  been  found,  but- in  trifling  quantities.  The 
centre  is  the  chief  seat  of  mining  industry,  and  large 
quantities  of  iron  are  obtained  from  the  island  of  Elba. 
The  most  valuable  product  of  continental  7.  is,  however, 
the  fine  statuary  marble  of  Carrara.  Marble  of  other 
kinds  is  also  met  with  in  other  parts  of  the  peninsula. 
Great  quantities  of  borax,  are  found  in  Tuscany  ;  sul¬ 
phur,  building-stone,  salt,  nitre,  alum,  alabaster,  and 
crystal  are  the  other  chief  mineral  products;  and  the 
Apennines  abound  in  basalt;  dried  lava,  pozzolaua  sand, 
and  other  volcanic  substances.  Caverns  of  stalactites 
are  met  with  in  many  parts,  and  mineral  springs  and* 
vapors  are  of  very  frequent  occurrence. — Climate.  The 
climate  of  7.  is  delightful.  Owing  to  its  length  from  N. 
to  S.,  and  the  great  difference  in  the  elevation  of  its 
surface,  there  is  necessarily  a  considerable  variation 
in  the  temperature  of  different  parts;  but  speaking, 
generally,  the  air  is  throughout  mild  and  genial :  the 
excessive  heats  of  summer  are  moderated  by  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  the  mountains  and  the  surrounding  sea,  and  the 
cold  of  winter  is  hardly  ever  extreme.  As  respects  tem¬ 
perature,  it  may  be  divided  into  four  regions:  the  first,, 
extending  N.  of  the  Apennines,  and  of  Lat.  43°  -  O',  and: 
including  the  plain  of  Lombardy,  has  a  climate  some- 
what  similar  to  that  of  S.  Germany,  but  warmer.  In. 
winter,  the  lakes  of  Garda  and  Maggiore,  and  the  la¬ 
goons  of  Venice,  are  partially  frozen  ;  snow  often  falls, 
and  the  thermometer  sometimes  sinks  to  14°;  even  in. 
summer  the  N.  wind,  is  cold,  and  oranges,  lemons,  and: 
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other  agrumi  do  not  flourish  in  the  open  air.  The  sec-| 
ond  region,  extending  between  bat.  43°  30'  and  41°  30', 
includes  the  greater  part  of  Tuscany,  Umbria,  and  the 
Marches,  with  the  N.  part  of  the  Neapolitan  provinces. 
Within  this  belt,  snow  and  ice  are  mostly  confined  to 
the  mountain-tops,  and  olives  and  agrumi  of  all  kinds 
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flourish  luxuriantly  without  culture.  The  third  region, 
from  41°  30'  to  39°,  comprises  the  middle  Neapolitan 
provinces.  Snow  is  here  very  rare,  and  the  finest  fruits 
are  found  in  the  valleys  throughout  the  winter.  The 
fourth  region  embraces  the  S.  part  of  Calabria,  with 
Sicily  and  the  Lipari  Islands.  Here  the  thermometer 
never  falls  to  the  freezing-point,  and  the  sugar-cane, 
Indian  fig,  papyrus  palm,  and  other  plants  abound  on 
the  low-lands.  Throughout  most  parts  of  1.  there  are 
but  three  seasons  in  the  year:  a  spring,  which  more 
than  realizes  all  that  poets  have  said  in  its  praise ;  a 
hot  summer,  and  a  short,  but  not  severe  winter;  most 
of  the  vegetable  products,  even  in  the  N.,  flower  by  the 
end  of  March.  Heavy  rains  prevail  during  October  and 
November  ;  W.  and  N.W.  winds  are  the  most  prevalent, 
but  the  libeccio  and  sirocco,  the  simoom  of  the  Arabs, 
also  occasionally  occur,  and  exert  an  oppressive,  and  in 
the  S.  an  injurious,  influence  on  the  animal  frame. — 
Yeg.  and  Prod.  In  respect  to  its  vegetable  system,  I. 
may  be  divided  into  six  regions  or  zones,  according  to 
elevation,  as  follows:  —  1.  The  region  of  the  plains, 
reaching  a  maximum  of  1,200  feet,  and  producing  the 
lentisk,  myrtle,  laurel,  ilex,  and  cork  trees,  citron,  fig, 
olive,  vine,  and  pomegranate;  2.  The  oak  and  chestnut 
zone,  elevated  from  1,200  to  3,000  feet,  and  embracing 
the  oak,  chestnut,  beech,  olive,  vine,  and  the  cereals;  3. 
The  beech  and  fir  region,  3,000  to  5,000  feet,  including 
■within  its  limits  the  beech,  fir,  larch,  juniper,  and  the 
cereals,  to  4,000  feet;  4.  The  sub-Alpine  region,  altitude 
5,000  to  6,000  feet,  comprising  the  dwarf-pine,  arbutus, 
gentian,  and  anemone ;  5.  The  Upper  Alpine  zone,  6,000 
to  8,500  feet,  yielding  the  androscie,  saxifrage,  and  other 
A-lpine  plants;  and,  6.  The  snowy  region,  extending 
from  8,500  feet  and  upwards,  in  which  are  found  the 
Iceland  moss,  Artemisia  muteUina,  and  a  few  other 
.plants.  There  is  a  much  greater  diversity  of  plants  in 
the  S.  portion  of  the  Apennine  chain  than  in  any  other 
part  of  its  extent ;  this  diversity  is  most  noticeable  in 
the  2d,  or  oak  and  chestnut  region.  The  Italian  or  S. 
slopes  of  the  Alps  present  a  greater  variety  of  vegeta¬ 
tion  than  those  facing  the  if. ;  and  more  species  of 
plants  are  found  on  them  than  on  the  Apennines.  On 
■the  Alpine  summits  are  seen  the  dwarf-birch,  juniper, 
and  other  semi-arctic  plants,  while  at  their  feet  flourish 
the  fig,  Agave  Americana,  and  Cactus  apuntia.  Mount 
Vesuvius  possesses  its  own  peculiar  flora.  I.  is  much 
more  an  agricultural  than  a  manufacturing  country: 
but  the  indolence  of  a  great  part  of  the  rural  popula¬ 
tion,  combined  with  the  backward  state  of  agriculture, 
render  the  actual  return  far  inferior  to  what  the 
•country  is  calculated  to  yield.  Silk  has  become  a  most 
important  product,  and  its  culture  has  increased  very 
rapidly  within  the  last  half-century.  Its  present  average 
yearly  exportation  is  valued  at  $35,000,000.  Wine  and 
olives,  particularly  the  expressed  oil  of  the  latter,  are 
also  very  important  products  (the  latter  averaging  an 
annual  value  of  $20,000,000);  and  there  is  a  great  abun¬ 
dance  of  the  finest  fruits.  Grain  is  not  so  generally 
cultivated  in  this  kingdom  as  in  the  more  N.  countries 
■of  Europe ;  but  pulse  and  other  vegetables  are  exten¬ 
sively  raised.  .Particular  parts  of  1.  are  appropriated  to 
particular  products.  Lombardy  is  thechief  grain  region; 
in  the  Genoese  and  Tuscan  territories,  the  culture  of 
fruit,  particularly  of  olives,  predominates ;  while  the 
malarious  districts  of  the  Maremme  and  Campagna  re¬ 
main  chiefly  in  a  state  of  pasture.  Skilled  agriculture  is 
principally  confined  to  the  N.;  in  the  centre,  with  the 
exceptions  of  portions  of  Tuscany,  and  S.,  it  is  at  a  very 
tow  ebb;  and  in  the  former  Neapolitan  States  the  abun¬ 


dance  of  vegetable  productions  is  owing  more  to  the 
climate  and  soil  than  to  the  industry  of  the  husbandman. 
The  products  of  the  N.  parts  of  the  peninsula  are  found 
there  in  abundance ;  and  whole  groves  of  olives  are  seen 
growing  in  the  open  country,  interspersed  with  spices 
and  other  tropical  products.  —  Zobl.  The  pastures  of  1. 
are  stocked  with  large  herds  of  black  cattle,  sheep,  and 
goats  ;  few  horses  are  reared  ;  and  the  breed  is  heid  in 
little  estimation,  excepting  in  certain  parts  of  the  Ne¬ 
apolitan  territory.  Mules  are  more  common,  being 
found  better  adapted  for  the  bad  and  mountainous  roads. 
Agricultural  operations  are  performed  by  oxen.  The 
buffalo  is  found  in  this  kingdom,  though  hardly  any¬ 
where  else  in  Europe.  They  are  reared  in  large  herds, 
particularly  in  the  Calabrian  forests.  The  mountains 
and  forests  contain  a  number  of  wild  animals ;  among 
others,  the  boar,  stag,  marmot,  and  badger.  The  lynx, 
or  tiger-cat,  is  not  uncommon  in  the  defiles  of  the 
Abruzzi;  and  the  crested  porcupine  is  supposed  to  be 
peculiar  to  S.  Italy.  Eoxes,  hares,  and  winged  game  are 
sufficiently  abundant.  From  the  heat  of  the  climate  in 
the  S.  provs.,  snakes  and  reptiles  of  different  kinds  are 
numerous.  The  rivers,  lakes,  and  coasts  teem  with  fish. 
Manuf.  and  Trade.  1.  is  not  distinguished  for  manufac¬ 
tures  :  the  chief  are  those  of  silk  fabrics  and  thread, 
which  have  their  focus  in  Lombardy.  Woollens  and 
silk  stuffs,  straw  plait,  gauze,  artificial  flowers,  hats, 
paper,  vellum,  leather,  gloves,  essences,  musical  instru¬ 
ments,  and  statuary  are  among  the  goods  fabricated  in 
this  kingdom ;  but,  generally  speaking,  the  raw  products 
of  the  country  form  its  chief  exports,  and  most  manu¬ 
factured  articles,  whether  of  necessity  or  luxury,  are 
imported  from  foreign  countries.  Venice  and  Genoa  en¬ 
grossed  a  large  proportion  of  the  commerce  of  Europe 
till  the  discovery  of  the  passage  to  the  East  by  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  and  the  enterprise  of  the  Portuguese  and 
Dutch,  and  after  them  the  French  and  English,  div&rted 
European  trade  into  a  new  channel.  From  that  period, 
the  prosperity  of  these  cities  gradually  decayed,  and  the 
first  of  them  has  sunk  into  comparative  insignificance, 
The  extent  of  its  coast  and  the  number  and  excellence 
of  its  ports  and  harbors,  the  relation  which  it  holds  to 
the  other  countries  of  the  Mediterranean  sea-board,  and 
the  railroad  communication  which  it  now  possesses 
with  the  Transalpine  lands,  combine  to  give  I.  an  im¬ 
portant  place  as  a  trading  country, — a  place  which 
would  have  been  more  important  if  all  departments  of 
activity  had  not  fallen  into  so  sad  a  state  during  the 
long  period  of  its  political  decadence. — Finances.  The 
financial  affairs  of  Italy  are  in  a  condition  the  reverse 
of  favorable,  and  taxation  is  heavy.  Direct  taxes  are 
laid  on  lands,  houses  and  incomes,  and  indirect  ones  on 
importations,  manufactures,  salt  and  tobacco.  The  lot¬ 
tery  is  also  in  use  as  a  source  of  revenue.  The  heaviest 
items  of  expenditure  are  the  interest  on  the  public  debt 
and  the  cost  of  the  army  and  navy.  The  debt  is  very 
heavy  for  a  nation  witli  the  resources  of  Italy,  reaching 
the  large  total  of  $2,460,000,000.  The  revenue  for  the 
fiscal  year  1895-96  amounted  to  $339,817,220;  the  ex¬ 
penditures  to  $337,868,540. — Army  and  Navy.  The  nom¬ 
inal  strength  of  the  army  on  a  war  footing  is  about 
2,500,000.  The  regular  army  in  times  of  peace  is  esti¬ 
mated  at  280,000;  in  war  840,000;  the  movable  militia 
at  450,000;  the  local  militia  at  1,560,000.  The  navy  at 
the  end  of  1896  included  13  battleships,  1  armored 
cruiser,  15  protected  cruisers,  15  torpedo  vessels,  140 
torpedo  boats,  and  1  torpedo  destroyer.  There  are  in  all 
435  miles  of  navigable  canals,  and  about  8,700  miles  of 
railway,  a  large  portion  of  which  belongs  to  the  State. 
— Constitution  and  Government.  Previous  to  the  events 
of  1860-61,  which  resulted  in  the  formation  of  the 
kingdom  and  the  growth  of  national  life,  there  was 
but  tlie  shadow  of  popular  representation  in  I.  The 
little  duchy  of  Lucca  had  its  senate  of  36  representa¬ 
tives,  and  the  Lombardo-Venetian  kingdom  had  also 
its  two  provincial  assemblies;  while  the  former  king¬ 
dom  of  Sardinia  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  liberal 
constitution  in  1848.  But  the  provincial  assemblies  of 
the  Lombardo-Venetian  kingdom  were  divested  of  all 
legislative  powers,  and  elsewhere  the  Italian  govern¬ 
ments  were  mere  petty  dependencies.  The  war  and  its 
accompanying  revolutionary  events,  which  united  the 
various  Italian  territories  under  one  rule,  entirely 
changed  this  state  of  things  by  transforming  the  gov¬ 
ernments  into  a  constitutional  monarchy.  The  present 
Italian  Constitution  is  an  expansion  of  the  Statuto  fon- 
damentale  del  Regno,  granted,  March  4,  1848,  by  King 
Charles  Albert  to  his  Sardinian  subjects.  According  to 
this  charter,  the  executive  power  of  the  state  belongs 
exclusively  to  the  sovereign,  and  is  exercised  by  him 
through  responsible  ministers;  while  the  legislative 
authority  rests  conjointly  in  the  king  and  parliament, 
the  latter  consisting  of  two  chambers — an  upper  one, 
the  Senato  (Senate),  and  a  lower  one,  called  the  Camera 
de'Deputati  (Chamber  of  Deputies).  The  senate  is  com¬ 
posed  oi  the  princes  of  the  blood  who  have  attained 
their  majority,  and  of  an  unlimited  number  of  members 
above  40  years  of  age,  who  are  nominated  by  the  king 
for  life.  The  deputies  of  the  lower  house  are  elected 
by  the  majority  of  citizens  who  are  21  years  of  age,  and 
pay  taxes  to  the  amount  of  40  lire,  or  $8.00.  For  this 
purpose  the  whole  of  the  population  is  divided  into 
electoral  colleges  or  districts.  No  deputy  can  be  re¬ 
turned  to  parliament  unless  at  least  one-third  of  the 
inscribed  electors  appear  at  the  polls.  A  deputy  must 
be  30  years  old,  and  have  the  requisites  demanded  by 
the  electoral  law,  among  them  a  slight  property  quali¬ 
fication.  Neither  senators  nor  deputies  receive  any 
salary  or  other  indemnity.  The  duration  of  parliaments 
is  5  years;  but  the  king  has  the  power  to  dissolve  the 
lower  house  at  any  time,  being  bound  only  to  order  new 


elections,  and  convoke  a  new  assembly  within  4  months. 
It  is  incumbent  upon  the  executive  to  call  the  house 
together  annually.  The  Camera  de’  Deputati,  by  the 
last  apportionment,  numbers  508  members,  while  the 
membership  of  the  senate  is  390.  Each  of  the  cham¬ 
bers  has  the  right  of  introducing  new  bills,  the  same  as 
the  government,  but  all  money  bills  must  originate  in 
the  House  of  Deputies. — Religion  and  Education.  The 
Roman  Catholic  faith,  to  which  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  the  inhabitants  belong,  forms  the  state 
religion,  but  all  other  forms  of  belief  enjoy  the  fullest 
toleration.  Though  the  territorial  authority  of  the 
Papal  See  was  abolished  in  1870,  the  fact  that  I.,  and 
Rome  most  particularly,  is  the  seat  of  the  administra¬ 
tive  center  of  the  vast  organization  of  the  church,  is  not 
without  significance  to  the  nation.  In  the  same  city 
in  which  the  administrative  functions  of  the  body  politic 
are  centralized,  there  still  exists  the  court  of  the  spiritual 
potentate,  with  a  total  personnel  (in  1891)  of  1,843 
souls.  The  immense  wealth  of  the  N.  Italian  clergy 
has  been  greatly  reduced  since  1850,  in  which  year  a 
bill  annihilating  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  and  clerical 
privileges  passed  the  Sardinian  Chambers.  This  law 
was  extended,  in  1861,  over  t lie  whole  of  the  kingdom. 
It  appears  from  an  official  return  laid  before  the  lower 
house  in  1865  that  there  were  still  at  that  period  2,382 
religious  houses  iu  Italy,  numbering  28,991  inmates. 
An  Act  for  the  suppression  of  all  monastic  institutions 
throughout  the  kingdom  was  passed  by  the  Chamber  of 
Representatives  iu  the  session  of  1866.  The  greater 
part  of  the  income  derived  from  this  confiscation  of 
monastic  property  lias  been  devoted  to  the  cause  of 
public  education,  for  which  besides  an  annual  credit 
of  S3, 000,000  is  voted  by  parliamentary  grant.  Elemen¬ 
tary  instruction  is  gratuitous,  and  the  compulsory 
principle  was  brought  into  operation  by  the  law  of 
July  15,  1877.  For  the  higher  education,  I.  possesses 
no  fewer  than  17  national  universities.  They  are  all 
of  more  or  less  ancient  date,  except  that  of  Rome, 
which  was  opened  in  1870,  and  it  is  a  respect  for  this 
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antiquity  which  is  in  some  cases  the  chief  cause  of 
their  preservation,  several  of  them  being  of  compara¬ 
tively  small  importance.  Yet  many  of  them  at  one 
time  formed  the  leading  scholastic  institutions,  not 
alone  of  I.,  but  of  the  entire  civilized  world.  A  revival 
has  of  later  years  taken  place  at  some  of  these  time- 
honored  universities,  and  students  flock  there  as  in 
years  gone  by. — Cities  and  Towns.  Rome,  the  capital, 
had  a  population  of  440,000  by  the  official  estimate  of 
December  31, 1892.  The  other  cities  with  a  population 
of  over  100,000,  by  the  same  estimate,  are :  Naples 
with  a  population  of  532,500;  Milan,  426,500;  Palermo, 
273,000;  Turin,  133,000;  Florence,  197,500;  Genoa, 
212,500;  Venice,  149,500;  Messina,  141,000;  Bologne, 
141,500;  Catania,  119,000;  and  Leghorn,  109,000. 
— History.  The  ancient  history  of  1.  will  be  found 
sketched  out  in  the  article  on  Roman  Empire  (q.  v.) ; 
w  hile  the  mediasval  is  so  entirely  an  agglomeration  of 
events  pertaining  to  the  numerous  individual  sovereign¬ 
ties  and  states  contained  within  its  limits  that  we  refer 
the  reader  to  those  old  political  divisions  as  they  occur 
in  their  due  place  in  this  work,  contenting  ourselves,  in 
the  present  article,  with  merely  noting  those  causes  and 
events  which  have  happened  within  the  last  50  years  to 
transmogrify  the  political  and  territorial  distribution  of 
the  country.  After  the  fall  of  the  French  empire  in 
1815,  I.  was  partitioned  by  the  Congress  of  Vienna  into 
the  following  divisions  :  the  kingdom  of  Sardinia,  with 
the  addition  of  the  provinces  of  the  Genoese  republic, 
reverted  to  the  House  of  Savoy ;  the  Lombardo-Venetian 
kingdom  was  secured  to  Austria;  the  principalities  of 
Modena,  Reggio,  and  Mirandola,  with  the  ceded  states 
of  Massa  and  Carrara,  were  restored  to  the  House  of 
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Este  Lucca  was  created  a  duchy  for  the  legitimate 
Duke  of  Parma,  whose  patrimonial  state  was  given  as 
<an  appanage  to  the  ex-empress  Maria  Louisa;  the 
grand-duchy  of  Tuscany  was  given  back  to  its  former 
Austro-Lorraine  dynasty;  the  Papal  States  were  allotted 
to  the  Pope  ;  the  kingdom  of  Naples  (under  the  title  of 
the  Two  Sicilies),  to  the  Spanish  Bourbons;  the  petty 
state  of  San  Marino  was  permitted  to  retain  its  status 
as  a  republic,  and  the  insignificant  state  of  Monaco 
remained  an  independent  principality  under  the  Gri¬ 
maldis,  princes  of  Valentinois.  This  disposition  of  the 
•country,  however,  but  ill  accorded  with  the  already 
awakened  spirit  of  Italian  nationality.  Secret  societies 
soon  became  organized  throughout  the  peninsula,  and 
their  first-fruits  were  the  popular  risings  of  the  Car¬ 
bonari  in  Piedmont  and  the  Sicilies  in  1820—1 .  Aus¬ 
trian  intervention  suppressed  these  constitutional  erup¬ 
tions,  as  also  that  of  1831  in  Modena  and  the  Roman 
States.  In  the  latter  year,  on  the  accession  of  Carlo 
Alberto  to  the  Sardinian  throne,  the  hitherto  vague  aspi¬ 
rations  of  the  Italian  people  after  liberty  and  national 
unity  became  to  assume  a  defined  and  tangible  form, 
and  the  Piedmontese  monarch  prepared  for  his  domin¬ 
ions  that  adhesion  to  the  popular  spirit  which  has  since 
given  them  the  pre-eminence  in  Italy.  The  accession 
•of  Pius  IX.  to  the  pontificate,  in  1848,  appeared  mo¬ 
mentarily  to  harbinger  a  new  sera  of  civilization  and 
•constitutional  liberty  for  the  Italian  peoples ;  but  this 
anticipation  was  soon  dissipated.  Austrian  influence, 
backed  by  the  old  Bourbon  obstinacy,  had  its  effect  on 
the  pontiff,  and  all  inchoate  steps  to  reform  were  speedily 
revoked.  The  French  revolution  of  1848,  however,  im¬ 
parted  a  corresponding  impetus  to  the  cause  of  popular 
rights  in  the  Italian  peninsula,  and  Naples,  Piedmont, 
and  the  Papal  States  made  concessions  to  popular 
■demands.  The  Milanese  rose  in  revolt,  and,  after  a  short 
•campaign  of  a  few  days’  hard  fighting,  the  Austrians 
were  expelled  from  Lombardy.  King  Charles  Albert 
now  became  the  avowed  champion  of  Italian  indepen¬ 
dence,  but,  being  disastrously  defeated  by  the  Austrians 
at  Novara  (23d  March,  1848),  was  forced  to  abdicate  his 
■crown,  and  retire  from  the  struggle.  The  reaction  was 
now  complete,  Austrian  and  papal  domination  was  re¬ 
stored,  and  the  peoples  languished  under  a  crushing 
and  hateful  yoke.  In  1859,  however,  Victor  Emmanuel, 
who  had  succeeded  his  father,  Charles  Albert,  to  the 
throne  of  Piedmont,  came  forward  as  the  regenerator 
•of  his  country.  An  alliance  with  France  against  Austria 
followed;  the  great  victories  of  Magenta  and  Solferino, 
won  by  the  allies,  were  succeeded  by  the  Peace  of  Villa- 
ifranca,  and  the  surrender  of  Lombardy  to  Italy,  at  the 
cost  of  the  provinces  of  Nice  and  Savoy,  which  France 
exacted  as  the  price  of  her  interference.  In  1860,  Parma, 
Modena,  and  the  yEmilian  states  were  incorporated  with 
Sardinia;  and  the  grand-duchy  of  Tuscany  immediately 
followed.  On  the  17th  of  March,  in  that  year,  Victor 
Emmanuel  assumed  the  title  of  King  of  Italy,  and  in  the 
ensuing  May  occurred  the  expedition  to,  and  conquest 
•of  Naples  and  Sicily  by  Gen.  Garibaldi,  (q.v.)  In  1864, 
the  capital  of  the  new  kingdom  of  united  Italy  was 
transferred  from  Turin  to  Florence,  and,  in  1866,  war 
was  declared  (in  conjunction  with  Prussia)  against 
Austria,  which  resulted  in  a  check  given  to  the  Italian 
army,  commanded  by  the  king  in  person,  at  Custozza 
•(June  24th).  By  the  Treaty  of  Peace,  signed  at  Prague, 
Aug.  23d  following,  the  Venetian  provs.  (the  last  of  the 
Austrian  possessions  in  Italy)  were  oeded  to  the  Italian 
government;  and,  on  the  9th  Oct.,  1870,  the  kingdom 
•of  7.  became  consolidated  as  a  whole  by  the  annexa¬ 
tion  of  the  territorial  jurisdiction  of  the  Holy  See, 
before  known  as  the  States  of  the  Church  capital,  Rome. 
Victor  Emmanuel  {q.v.)  died  at  Rome,  1878;  his  son 
succeeded  him  as  Humbert  I.  In  the  partitition  of 
Africa  between  the  powers  of  Europe,  Italy  acquired  a 
•colony  on  the  coast  of  Abyssinia  named  Eritrea,  its  capi¬ 
tal  being  Massowah,  the  best  port  in  the  Red  Sea. 
Abyssinia  was  subsequently  included  within  the  Italian 
■sphere  of  influence,  the  foreign  affairs  of  this  kingdom, 
by  a  treaty  concluded  in  1889,  falling  under  the  control 
of  Italy.  Not  content  with  this  degree  of  authority,  an 
invasion  of  Abyssinia  was  attempted  in  1895,  which,  in 
March,  1896,  resulted  disastrously  for  Italy,  her  army 
■suffering  a  severe  defeat  and  losing  a  large  number  of 
men  as  prisoners.  A  treaty  of  peace  was  signed  in 
November,  in  which  Italy  acknowledged  the  complete 
independence  of  Abyssinia.  Thus  ended  the  move¬ 
ment  toward  colonial  dominion  in  Africa.  In  conse¬ 
quence  of  these  humiliating  reverses  in  Africa,  Signor 
Crispi,  the  premier,  and  his  colleagues,  were  forced  to 
resign,  which  they  did  on  March  6,  1896.  Popular  dis¬ 
content  was  shown  by  rioting  in  various  places  and 
violent  attacks  upon  the  late  ministry  through  the 
press.  There  was  a  demand  for  the  impeachment  of 
Crispi  and  the  court-martial  of  Gen.  Baratiera.  A 
new  ministry  was  formed  on  March  10th,  with  Mar¬ 
quis  di  Rudini  as  premier. 

Ititnmraca',  Itamarca  or  Maraca,  an  island  of  Brazil, 
prov.  of  Pernambuco,  on  the  Atlantic  Ocean  ;  area,  abt 
50  sq.m.  Chief  tovsn.  ConceigAo.  Pop.  10,000. 

ItamaralKliba,  ( ee-ta-ma-ran-dee'ba ,)  a  river  of  Brazil, 
joins  the  Aracuahi  abt.  24  m.  W.  of  Minas-Novas. 

lianfiaen,  ( ee-tan-ya'eng ,)  formerly  CoNCEigAO,  a  mari¬ 
time  town  of  Brazil,  on  an  arm  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean, 
about  40  m.  S.  of  Sao  Paulo ;  pop.  1 ,500. 

Jtapacoroya,  ( eeta-pa-co-ro'ha ,)  a  bay  and  promon¬ 
tory  of  Brazil,  prov.  of  Santa  Catharina;  Lat.  26°  47'  18" 
S.,  Lon.  48°  20'  W. 

Itnpurica,  (-ree'lca,)  an  island  of  Brazil,  prov.,  and  in 
the  bay  of,  Bahia;  area,  about  90  sq.  m. 

Xtapemirim,  (-me-reenf ,)  a  village  of  Brazil,  abt, ‘65 
an.  S.W.  of  Espirito  Santo ;  pop.  3,000. 


Itnpotoninga.  (- ta-neeng'ga ,)  a  town  of  Brazil,  about 
120  m.  W.  of  Sao  Paulo. 

Itape'va,  a  town  of  Brazil,  abt.  160  m.  W.  of  Sao  Paulo ; 
pop.  2,200. 

Itapicu,  (ee-ta-pe-koo',)  a  river  of  Brazil,  enters  the 
Atlantic  between  the  mouth  of  the  Aracari  River  and 
Point  Itapacoroya. 

9  t  ;i  pit'll  i  ll.  (-koo-rno',)  a  river  of  Brazil,  enters  the 
Atlantic  about  90  m.  N.E.  of  Bahia. 

Itapicu ru-tle-C'i ma.  {-da-see' ma,)  a  town  of  Brazil, 
about  110  m.  N.N.E.  of  Bahia. 

Itapicuru-Gramle,  (-gran'dd.)  a  town  of  Brazil,  on 
the  Itapicuru,  about  45  m.  above  its  mouth. 

— A  river  of  Brazil,  prov.  of  Maranhao,  enters  the  river 
Sao  Jose  a  short  distance  S.  of  Maranhao  Island. 

Itapua,  (- poo'a ,)  Ytapua,  or  Itapura,  a  town  of  Para¬ 
guay,  on  the  Parana  River,  about  175  m.  E.N.E  of 
Corrientes. 

Itas'ca,  in  Minnesota,  a  county  adjoining  British  North 
America ;  area,  about  5,430  sq.  m. — Rivers.  Rainy  Lake, 
Deer,  Swan,  and  Willow  rivers,  and  the  head-waters  of 
the  Mississippi.  Surface,  uneven ;  soil,  generally  fertile. 
Cap.  Grand  Rapids.  Pop.  (1895)  3,965. 

Itasca,  in  Illinois,  a  post-village  of  Dupage  co.,  on  C.,  M. 
&  St.  P.  R.  B. 

Itasca,  in  Kansas,  a  township  of  Sherman  co. 

Itasca,  in  Texas,  a  post-village  of  Hill  co.,  on  M.,  Ii.  & 
T.  R.  R.  Pop.  548. 

Itas'ca  Lake,  in  Minnesota,  a  lake  of  Cass  co.,  form¬ 
ing  the  source  of  the  Mississippi ;  Lat.  47°  10'  N.,  Lon. 
95°  54'  W.  It  is  about  1,575  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico.  The  outlet  is  about  1)4  feet  deep,  and 
about  12  feet  wide.  Discovered  by  Schoolcraft  in  1832, 
July  13. 

Ita'ta.  or  Chil'l.an,  a  river  of  Chili,  enters  the  Pacific 
Ocean  abt.  60  in.  N.N.E.  of  Concepcion. —  Also,  a  town 
on  the  above  river,  abt.  20  m.  above  its  mouth. 

I  tat  i.  Itaty,  (e-ta-tee' ,)  a  town  of  the  Argentine  Republic, 
abt.  35  m.  N.E.  of  Corrientes. 

Itawam'ba,  in  Mississippi,  a  N.E.  county,  adjoining 
Alabama;  area,  abt.  1,000  sq.  m.  Rivers.  Tombigbee 
River,  Oldtown  and  Bullmouth  creeks.  Surface,  level ; 
soil,  very  fertile.  Cap.  Fulton. 

Itch,  n.  [A.  S.  gictha ;  Dnt.  jeukte.  A  word  of  doubt¬ 
ful  origin.]  (Med.)  A  disease  of  the  skin,  consist¬ 
ing  in  an  eruption  of  minute  itching  vesicles,  which 
are  commonly  rendered  more  inflamed  and  troublesome 
by  scratching.  The  parts  chiefly  attacked  are  between 
the  fingers,  at  the  wrrits,  bends  of  the  elbow,  between 
tho  shoulders,  the  thighs,  ankles  and  toes,  and  the  roots 
of  the  hair,  or  where  the  skin  is  thin  or  lax  ;  while 
in  very  severe  cases  it  infects  the  whole  body.  The  7. 
is  very  contagious,  and  arises  from  the  presence  of  a 
minute  insect,  called  Acarus,  or  the  Sarcoptes  hominis, 
engendered  by  dirt  and  neglect,  and  which  burrows  in 
the  skin,  and  there  deposits  its  eggs.  The  itching,  always 
severe  on  approaching  the  fire  or  getting  warm  in  bed, 
often  becomes  intolerable, —  this  irritation  inducing 
papillse,  which  soon  pass  into  vesicles,  and  finally  into 
pustules,  which  eventually  break  under  the  patient’s 
scratching ;  and  the  poisonous  lymph,  loaded  with 
animalcule?,  being  effused,  still  further  propagates  the 
eruption,  the  face  being  the  only  part  of  the  body  free 
from  this  insect’s  attack.  The  treatment  of  7.  was,  be¬ 
fore  the  nature  of  the  disease  was  understood,  extremely 
complex  and  tedious.  All  that  is  now'  necessary  is  to 
exclude  the  air  from  the  insect  by  rubbing  in  plenty  of 
firm  grease,  such  as  spermaceti  ointment,  so  as  to  block 
up  the  pores  of  the  skin,  and  exclude  air  from  the  Acari, 
when  in  a  few  hours  the  disease  will  be  cured  by  the 
suffocation  of  the  hateful  little  enemy.  Sulphur  oint¬ 
ment  is  the  article  generally  employed  for  the  purpose, 
in  the  belief  that  the  sulphur  exercises  a  corrective 
influence  on  the  skin ;  but  strictly  speaking,  it  is  not 
necessary.  Whichever  article  is  used,  it  should  be  so 
well  rubbed  over  the  parts  as  to  smear  the  skin  effectu¬ 
ally  with  the  grease.  The  body  should  be  then  enveloped 
in  a  sheet,  the  hands  and  feet  covered  with  gloves  and 
socks,  and  the  patient  put  to  bed.  In  the  morning,  a 
warm  bath  and  plenty  of  yellow  soap  are  to  be  employed 
to  remove  the  grease;  and  the  same  plan  repeated  night 
and  morning  for  one  or  two  extra  occasions,  to  make 
sure  of  a  successful  result.  A  sulphur-bath  the  follow¬ 
ing  day,  and  a  final  hot-bath,  should  be  employed  to 
make  assurance  doubly  sure.  At  the  same  time,  there 
should  be  a  complete  change  of  diet.  If  a  rapid  cure 
is  desired,  and  the  patient  can  command  the  means,  he 
should  take  a  hot-bath,  and  while  in  the  water  be  vigor¬ 
ously  scrubbed  with  yellow  soap  and  fine  white  sand,  so 
as  to  break  all  the  pustules  and  force  out  the  parasites. 
He  is  then  to  be  quickly  dried,  and  the  body  anointed 
with  sulphur  ointment,  wrapped  in  a  sheet  as  already 
described,  and  put  to  bed.  The  warm-bath  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  and  a  sulphur-bath  some  hours  later,  will  effect  a 
radical  cure.  He  must  be  careful,  however,  to  wear  no 
garment  formerly  used  till  purified  by  washing.  Those 
who  object  to  the  smell  of  sulphur  may  sponge  the  body 
with  a  lotion  of  the  iodide  of  potassium,  made  with  rose 
or  elder-flower  water. 

— The  sensation  in  the  skin  occasioned  by  the  above  dis¬ 
ease.  —  Figuratively,  a  constant,  teasing  desire ;  as,  an 
itch  for  novelty. 

— v.  n.  [Ger .jucken.]  To  feel  a  particular  uneasiness  in 
the  skin,  which  inclines  the  person  to  scratch  the  part. 
—  To  have  a  constant  desire  or  teasing  inclination. 

Itell'less,  a.  Free  from  itch. 

Itch'y,  a.  Infected  with  the  itch. 

I'tem.  adv.  [Lat.;  Sans,  ittham,  so.]  Also.  —  A  word 
used  when  something  is  to  be  added. 

— re.  An  article  to  be  added  or  included;  a  separate  par¬ 
ticular  i u  an  account.  —  A  hint;  an  innuendo. 


— r.  a.  To  make  a  note  or  memorandum  of. 

I'temize,  v.  a.  To  state  in  items,  or  by  particulars-, 
as,  to  itemize  the  cost  of  a  railroad.  ( Local  U.  S.)  —  Webs. 

I'te  niis'sa  est.  [Lat.,  Go,  it  is  dissolved.]  ( Eccl .) 
In  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  a  formula  by  which,  on 
joyful  feasts,  the  end  of  low-mass  is  announced  to  the 
people,  and  the  assembly  is  dismissed.  The  priest  steps 
into  the  centre  of  the  altar,  and  sings  these  words  after 
the  Deus  vobiscum. 

It'erant,  a.  [Lat.  item,  to  repeat.]  Repeating,  (r.) 

It  erate,  v.  a.  [Lat.  itero,  iteratus,  to  repeat,  from 
Sansk.  itara,  another;  from  demonst.  base  i  =  Goth,  is, 
that ;  Ir.  itir,  again.]  To  repeat ;  to  utter,  or  do,  an¬ 
other  or  a  second  time. 

It'erately,  adv.  Repeatedly. 

Iteration,  n.  [Lat .iteratio.]  Repetition;  recital  o» 
performance  a  second  time. 

It'erative,  a.  [Fr.  iteratif.]  Repeating. 

Ith'  aca,  [Mod.  Gr.  Theaki,]  an  island  belonging  to 
Greece,  the  6th  in  size  of  the  Ionian  Islands,  2  m.  E.  of 
Cephalonia,  and  17  in.  W.  from  the  mainland  of  Greece ; 
area,  44  sq.  m.  It  is  12  m.  long,  by  4  broad,  except  in 
the  middle,  where  it  is  nearly  divided  by  the  Gulf  of 
Molo.  Prod.  Olives,  currants,  corn,  almonds,  oranges, 
honey,  and  wine.  The  inhabitants,  however,  derive  the 
greatest  portion  of  their  sustenance  from  the  sea,  being 
mostly  fishermen.  7.  has  always  been  noted  for  its 
rugged  and  barren  aspect.  It  is  believed  to  be  the  island 
of  that  name  celebrated  in  the  Homeric  poems  as  the 
kingdom  of  Ulysses.  At  the  foot  of  a  white  cliff,  on 
the  S.E.  coast  of  the  island,  there  is  a  beautiful  peren¬ 
nial  spring,  traditionally  identified  with  the  famous 
fountain  of  Arethusa. 

Ith'aca,  a  town  of  British  Guiana,  near  the  Berbice 
River ;  pop.  2,000. 

Ith'  aca,  in  Nets  York,  a  city,  cap.  of  Tompkins  co.,  on 
D,,  L.  &  W.  and  Leh.  Valley  R.  Rs.,  37  m.  S.  of  Auburn. 
Its  trade  is  extensive,  and  it  has  nianuf.  of  agricultural 
implements,  paper,  glass,  leather,  machinery,  Ac.  On 
an  eminence  in  the  N.E.,  rise  the  handsome  buildings 
of  Cornell  University,  opened  in  1868,  and  characterized 
by  the  prominence  given  to  the  study  of  agriculture  and 
the  mechanical  arts.  The  neighborhood  of  7.  is  remark¬ 
able  for  the  number  of  its  waterfalls,  of  which  Ithaca 
Falls,  160  high  by  150  feet  broad,  is  the  chief.  Pop, 
(1897)  about  12,200. 

Ith'amar.  (Script.)  The  4th  son  of  Aaron,  consecrated 
to  the  priesthood.  (Ex.  vi.  23;  Num.  iii.  2,  3.)  His 
posterity  took  charge  of  the  tabernacle  in  the  wilder¬ 
ness.  (Ex.  xxxviii.  21;  Num.  iv.  28.)  Some  of  this 
line,  namely,  Eli,  Ahitub,  Aliiah,  Ahimelech,  and  Abia- 
thar,  held  the  office  of  high-priest,  but  under  Solomon 
it  reverted  to  the  family  of  Eleazar.  (1  Kin.  ii.  7.) 

Ithome,  ( e'tho-mee ,)  a  mountain  of  Greece,  in  Mes* 
senia,  25  m.  N.W.  of  Kalamata,  3.865  feet  high.  On  its 
S.  slope  are  the  remains  of  a  village  (Fig.  1423).  which 


Fig.  1423.  —  ithome. 


in  ancient  Greece  was  the  stronghold  of  the  Messenians 
against  the  Lacedemonians.  The  first  Messenian  war 
ended  with  the  fall  of  Ithome,  b.  c.  724. 

Itin'eracy,  n.  Practice  of  itinerating. 

Itill'erancy,  n.  A  journeying;  a  passing  from  place 
to  place. 

Itin'erant,  a.  [L.  Lat.  itinerans,  from  Lat.  iter,  itin- 
eris,  a  going.]  Passing  or  travelling  about  a  country, 
or  from  place  to  place;  journeying;  wandering;  not 
settled. 

— n.  One  who  travels  from  place  to  place,  particularly  a 
preacher;  one  who  is  unsettled. 

Ittn'erantty,  adv.  In  an  unsettled  or  wandering 
manner. 

Itin'erary,  n.  [Fr.  itineraire ;  L.  Lat.  itinerarium .] 
(Lit.)  A  work  containing  a  list  of  the  stations  and 
halting-places  on  a  road  between  two  places,  with  a 
statement  of  the  distances  between  them.  Of  the  most 
important  itineraries  of  antiquity  are  —  1.  the  Itine- 
raria  Antonini,  including  the  Itinerarium  Provincinum , 
or  a  list  of  the  routes  through  the  Roman  provinces  of 
Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa,  and  the  Itinerarium.  Mariti- 
mum,  exhibiting  the  most  frequented  tracts  along  the 
coasts  and  at  sea;  and  2.  the  Itinerarium  Hierosolymi- 
tanum,  made  by  a  Christian  in  a.  d.  333,  for  the  use  of 
travellers  from  Burdigale  (Bordeaux)  to  Jerusalem. 
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The  edition  of  these  itineraries  by  Finder  and  Parthey 
(Berlin,  1848)  has  superseded  all  others. 

— a.  [L.  Lat.  itinerarius.]  Pertaining  to  a  journey; 

travelling;  passing  from  place  to  place,  or  done  on  a 
journey. 

1 1  i li  erale,  v.  n.  [L.  Lat.  itinero,itineralus,  from  Lat. 
iter,  a  going,  eo,  Hum;  Sansk.  t,  to  go.]  To  journey ;  to 
travel  from  place  to  place,  particularly  for  the  purpose 
of  preaching,  lecturing,  &c. ;  to  wander  without  a  set¬ 
tled  habitation. 

Itin'erating,  ».  The  practice  of  travelling  from 
place  to  place. 

— p.  a.  Journeying;  travelling;  wandering. 

Itinerating  Libraries.  The  name  given  to  small  col¬ 
lections  of  books  for  popular  reading  contained  in  boxes, 
one  of  which,  after  being  stationed  in  a  village  for  a 
certain  length  of  time,  is  transferred  to  another  village, 
when  another  takes  its  place;  and  so  on  with  any  as¬ 
signed  number  of  boxes,  each  with  its  special  assort¬ 
ment.  This  economical  method  of  establishing  libraries 
in  a  country  district,  and  the  principle  of  readers  pay¬ 
ing  a  small  sum  per  annum,  has  been  very  successfully 
put  in  practice  in  England. 

It  ini  vini.  (e-te-ne-ve.d  ne,)  a  river  of  Venezuela,  joins 
the  ltio  Negro  abt.  40  m.  N.E.  of  the  mouth  of  the  Cas- 
siquiare. 

I  T  is.  [Gr.,  from  ieinai ,  denoting  violent  or  impetuous 
action  ]  (Med.)  A  termination  added  to  the  genitive 
case  of  the  Greek  name  of  an  organ,  to  indicate  inflam¬ 
mation  of  that  part;  as,  gastritis ,  hepatitis,  carditis; 
meaning  inflammation  of  the  stomach,  liver,  or  heart. 

Itself',  pron.  The  neuter  reciprocal  pronoun  or  substi¬ 
tute  applied  to  things.  —  See  It. 

I I  t  ire ri t n.  (Min.)  A  mineral  of  a  gray  or  bluish 
color,  and  found  massive  or  in  dodecahedrons.  Sp.  gr. 
2'40.  Comp.  Complex.  It  consists  mostly  of  silicate 
of  alumina,  but  contains  also  lime,  soda,  potash,  sul¬ 
phuric  acid,  chlorine,  and  water.  Pound  at  Kaiser- 
stuhl,  near  Freiberg. 

It'tria,  n.  See  Yttru. 

IC’triiim,  n.  See  Yttrium. 

Itll,  IIitu,  or  Ytu,  ( e-too ,)  a  town  of  Brazil,  abt.  70  m. 
VV.N.W.  of  Sao  Paulo  ;  pop.  12,000. 

It  ucanibira,  (-kam-bee'ra,)  a  riverof  Brazil,  joins  the 
Jequitinhonha  in  the  prov.  of  Bahia. 

It  uiiaina,  Tunama,  (-na-ma',)  a  riverof  Brazil,  joins 
the  Guapore  in  Lat.  12°  20'  S. 

Iturbide,  ( e-toor-be-dd ',)  Augustin  de,  emperor  of  Mex¬ 
ico,  B.  in  Valladolid  de  Michoacan,  1784.  He  was  the 
son  of  a  Spanish  colonist,  and  early  in  life  entered  the 
Mexican  army,  where  he  speedily  became  distinguished 
by  his  courage  and  energy.  In  1810  he  exerted  himself 
to  suppress  the  insurrection  initiated  by  Don  Miguel 
Hidalgo,  and  for  his  services  therein  was  made  com¬ 
mander  of  the  army  of  the  N.  Subsequently,  being 
placed  in  command  of  the  army  of  the  S.  at  Acapulco, 
in  1819  he  there  inaugurated  the  commencement  of  a 
revolution  to  emancipate  Mexico  from  the  Spanish 
yoke.  In  this  he  was  entirely  successful,  and  on  the 
27th  of  Sept.,  1821,  by  a  treaty  entered  into  with  the 
Spanish  viceroy,  a  junta  was  formed  in  the  city  of  Mex¬ 
ico  for  the  government  of  the  country,  with  /.  at  its 
head.  In  April,  1822,  however,  a  rupture  taking  place 
between  congress  and  the  executive.  7.,  having  the 
army  at  his  disposal,  effected  a  coup  (T6ta(,  and  on  the 
'18th  of  May  following,  the  people  and  garrison  of  the 
city  proclaimed  him  emperor.  This  measure  was  shortly 
afterward  legalized  by  the  voice  of  the  congress,  who 
declared  the  crown  hereditary  in  J.’s  family,  invested 
his  father  and  his  sons  with  the  rank  of  princes,  gave 
the  newly-appointed  sovereign  a  civil  list  of  $l,500,0u0, 
and  instituted  an  order  of  knighthood  called  the  Order 
of  Guadalupe.  /.’ s  imperial  power  was,  however,  of  but 
short  duration  ;  Gen.  Santa  Anna(7.  v.)  proclaimed  a  re¬ 
public  at  Vera  Cruz,  and  subsequently  entered  into  a  con¬ 
vention  with  Gen.  Echevarria,  Feb.  2,  1823,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  reconstructing  the  congress  which  had  been 
dissolved  by  /.  On  the  20th  of  March  following,  the  em¬ 
peror  resigned  his  crown.  He  was  then  allowed  to  depart 
the  country  on  an  annual  pension  of  $25,000.  He  ac¬ 
cordingly  proceeded  to  Europe,  where  he  resided  in 
Italy  and  in  England  for  several  months.  On  May  11, 
1824,  1.  embarked  in  England  for  Mexico,  with  a  view 
to  recover  his  lost  crown,  and  landed  in  the  latter 
country  in  disguise,  July  14.  The  Mexican  government 
having  been  apprised  of  his  quitting  Europe,  proscribed 
I.  as  a  traitor  and  public  enemy,  and  soon  after  his 
arr  ival  caused  him  to  be  arrested,  and  condemned  to 
death,  lie  was  accordingly  shot  at  Padilla  on  the  19th 
of  July.  The  widow  and  children  of  the  fallen  general 
were  allowed  b.v  the  Mexican  government  to  repair  to 
Philadelphia,  U.  S.,  where  they  took  up  their  residence. 
Within  tiie  last  few  years,  it  is  believed  that  at  least 
two  of  /.’s  sons  have  been  residents  in  Mexico,  where 
they  were  inducted  into  honorable  positions. 

It  'zac,  a  lake  of  Central  America.  See  Petf.n. 

Itzeoe.  (it’sai-ho.)  a  town  of  Denmark,  in  Holstein,  on 
the  Stor,  32  m.  from  Hamburg.  Manuf.  Cards,  tobacco, 
soap,  hats,  &c.  Pop.  7,000. 

Ill'Uil.  in  Illinois,  a  post-village  of  Marion  co. 

Itt'ka.  in  Kansas ,  a  post-township  of  Pratt  co. 

lu'ka,  in  Mississippi,  a  post-town,  cap.  of  Tisliemingo 
co.,  about  22  m.  E.S  E.  of  Corinth.  Pop.  (1897)  1,120. 

Iuli'dte,  n.pl. ;  Iulus,  n.  (Zoil.)  A  family  and  genus 
of  Myriapodous  insects,  characterized  as  follows :  Anten¬ 
nae  with  seven  joints,  slightly  enlarged  toward  the  end  ; 
mandibles  two,  thick,  without  palps,  each  divided  into 
two  by  a  middle  joint ;  provided  with  imbricated  teeth  ; 
an  inferior  lip  formed  by  the  confluence  of  two  maxillae ; 
feet  attached  in  double  pairs  to  most  of  the  joints ;  body 
long,  cylindrical,  capable  of  being  contracted  into  a  dis- 


coidal  spire.  The  common  gally-worm  ( lulus  terrestris ) 
is  an  example  of  this  genus. 

I'va,  n.  [A  name  of  barbarous  origin.]  ( Bot .)  A  genus 
of  plants,  order  Asteracea s.  They  are  perennial  herbs 
or  shrubs,  with  lower  leaves  opposite.  1.  frutescew,  the 
High-water  Shrub  or  Marsh  Elder,  is  found  on  the  bor¬ 
ders  of  salt  marshes  from  Mass,  to  La.;  leaves  numer¬ 
ous,  3-veined,  upper  ones  entire  ;  flowers  green,  small, 
drooping,  in  close,  leafy  clusters. 

I'vaarite,  n.  (Min.)  A  lustrous  black  mineral  from 
Ivaara,  Finland.  It  consists  of  silica,  oxide  of  iron,  ti¬ 
tanic  acid,  and  lime.  Sp.  gr.  3-69.  It  is  a  variety  of] 
Shorlomite. 

Ivalii,  (e-va-hee',)  or  Ubahi,  a  river  of  Brazil,  joins  the 
Parana  in  Lat.  23°  20'  S.,  Lon.  54°  W. 

Ivan,  (e'van.)  [The  Russian  form  of  John.]  The  Rus¬ 
sian  sovereigns  of  this  name  are  :  —  Ivan  I.,  who  suc¬ 
ceeded  his  father  in  the  principalities  of  Vlodomir,  Mos¬ 
cow,  and  Novogorod,  1328,  and  d.  1340.  —  Ivan  II.,  his 
grandson,  reigned  1353-1358. — Ivan  III.,  the  conqueror 
of  the  Tartars  under  Achmet  Khan,  the  first  to  adopt 
the  black  eagle,  and  claim  the  sovereignty  of  all  the 
Russias,  1438-1505.  —  Ivan  IV.,  surnamed  the  Terrible, 
b.  1529,  ascended  the  throne  at  the  age  of  4  years,  in 
1533.  1 1  is  mother  was  appointed  regent,  and  sustained, 

in  his  name,  a  great  struggle  against  the  nobles  of  the 
kingdom.  He  attained  his  majority  in  1544,  and  made 
war  against  the  Poles,  the  Swedes,  and  the  Tartars,  all 
of  whom  were  in  turn  vanquished.  He  committed  num¬ 
berless  cruelties  upon  these  peoples,  as  well  as  upon  his 
own  subjects,  lie  killed  with  his  own  hand  his  eldest 
son ;  but  his  reign  was  marked  by  a  great  advance  in 
civilization.  He  definitively  adopted  the  title  of  “czar,” 
and  added  to  it  that  of  “autocrat.”  D.  1084.  —  Ivan  V., 
Alexovitch,  b.  1661,  succeeded  to  the  throne  on  the 
death  of  his  brother,  Feodor  Alexiowitz,  in  1682.  But 
being  of  weak  intellect,  he  was  placed  in  a  monastery, 
and  the  sceptre  given  to  his  brother  Peter.  The  Princess 
Sophia,  hoping  to  reign  in  the  room  of  Ivan,  excited  an 
insurrection,  which  ended  b.v  the  appointment  of  Ivan 
and  Peter  joint  sovereigns,  and  Sophia  co-regent.  This 
government  lasted  six  years,  when  Sophia  having  pro¬ 
jected  the  death  of  Peter,  that  she  might  reign  alone, 
the  conspiracy  was  discovered,  and  the  princess  con¬ 
fined  in  a  convent.  From  that  time  Peter  reigned  sole 
monarch.  D.  1696.  —  Ivan  VI  ,  of  Brunswick-Bevern, 
was  declared  czar  when  but  three  months  old,  after  the 
death  of  his  great-aunt,  Anne  Ivanovna,  in  17 40.  Anne 
left  him  to  the  guardianship  of  the  duke  de  Biren,  who 
being  deposed  shortly  after,  the  regency  was  transferred 
to  the  emperor’s  mother.  In  1741  he  was  dethroned 
and  confined  in  a  fortress,  whence  he  was  carried  away 
by  a  monk;  but  was  retaken  and  placed  in  a  monastery. 
Murdered  in  prison,  1764,  by  the  orders  either  of  the 
Empress  Catharine  II.,  or  of  her  counsellors.  See  Rals¬ 
ton's  Early  Hussion  History  (London,  1874). 

I'vanlioe,  n.  (Lit.)  The  name  of  a  celebrated  novel, 
written  by  Sir  Walter  Scott. 

I'vanlioe,  in  Iowa,  a  village  of  Linn  co. 

Ives,  St.,  a  seaport  town  and  borough  of  England,  co. 
Cornwall,  at  the  W.  extremity  of  the  bay  of  the  same 
name,  18  m.  W.  of  Truro,  and  250  \V.  by  S.  of  London. 
The  pilchard  fishery  is  extensively  carried  on  here,  and 
mining  occupies  a  large  number  of  the>  inhabitants. 
The  port  has  a  pier  and  breakwater,  within  which  ships 
are  protected  from  the  northwest  winds.  Pop.,  6,094. 

I  ves.  Ml.,  a  market  town  of  England,  co.  Huntingdon, 
on  the  Ouse,  5  m.  from  Huntingdon.  The  markets  for 
cattle  or  other  live  stock  held  in  this  town  are  among 
the  largest  in  Great  Britain.  Pop.  about  3,000. 

Ivi  'ca,  Iviza,  Ibica,  or  Ibiza,  (e-be’sa.)  (Anc.  Ehusus.)  I 
An  island  in  the  Mediterranean,  forming  one  of  the  Bale¬ 
aric  group  belonging  to  Spain,  50  m.  E.  by  N.  of  Cape 
Nao,  Valencia,  and  4 1  S.W.  of  Majorca;  Lat.  38°  63'  16" 
N. ;  Lon.  1°  26'  32"  E.  It  is  of  an  irregular  five-sided 
figure;  its  length  from  N.E.  to  S.W.  being  27  m., and  its 
average  breadth  15.  Surface.  Hilly  and  irregular;  soil, 
fertile,  dim.  Temperate,  though  warm.  Prod.  Olives, 
wine,  corn,  flax,  hemp,  fruits,  and  salt.  The  latter  item 
is  largely  exported,  as  is  also  fish  and  lumber.  The  cap. 
of  same  name  is  fortified,  and  possesses  a  good  harbor. 
Pop.  of  island  24,057  ;  of  town,  6,106.  See  Balearic 
Islands. 

Ivi  za.  in  the  Balearic  Islands.  See  Ivica. 

I  vory,  n.  [Fr.  ivorie..]  The  substance  which  composes 
the  teeth  or  tusks  of  elephants.  Ivory  is  largely  used 
in  the  arts  for  making  or  ornamenting  a  great  variety 
of  small  articles  in  general  use.  The  western  coast  of 
Africa  and  Ceylon  are  the  districts  from  which  the 
principal  supplies  of  elephants’  teeth  are  obtained. 
Although  the  ivory  made  from  elephants’  tusks  is  the 
best,  varieties  are  also  made  from  the  teeth  and  tusks 
of  the  hippopotamus,  wild  boar,  and  narwhal.  The 
fossil  mammoth  of  Siberia  furnishes  the  Russians  with 
a  kind  of  ivory  very  similar  to  that  furnished  by  the 
elephant  of  the  present  day.  Mammoth  tusks  are 
sometimes  obtained  ten  feet  long,  weighing  nearly  170 
lbs.,  and  solid  to  within  six  inches  of  the  end.  The| 
white  key's  of  pianofortes  are  frequently  veneered  with 
this  kind  of  ivory.  For  manufacturing  purposes,  ivory 
is  cut  up  by  means  of  saws  with  sharp  but  coarse  teeth, 
set  in  steel  frames.  Great  art  is  required  in  cutting  the 
tusks,  as  their  peculiar  turns  and  twists  render  them 
liable  to  be  cut  to  waste.  Veneers  can  be  cut  in  a  ratio 
of  thirty  to  an  inch  thickness  of  ivory;  and  as  the  saw¬ 
dust  and  scrapings  afterwards  effeot  a  waste  of  one- 
halt,  it  frequently  happens  that  sixty  finished  ivory 
veneers  will  not  be  more  than  an  inch  in  thickness 
These  thin  plates  are  principally  used  for  painting  min¬ 
iatures  upon,  and  making  memorandum-books.  Ivory 
forms  a  line  aud  delicate  substance  for  making  grad¬ 


uated  scales  for  mathematical  instruments.  It  is  liable, 
however,  to  expansion  and  contraction  in  changes  of 
weather.  After  beingcut  with  the  saw,  ivory  issmoothed 
and  polished  in  a  variety  of  ways.  Fine  glass-paper  is 
sometimes  used;  at  others,  emery-paper,  whiting  and 
water,  oil  on  a  piece  of  rag,  putty-powder,  F’landers 
brick,  powdered  chalk,  &c.  It  is  also  sometimes  scraped 
and  rubbed  on  list-wheels,  consisting  of  ten  to  twenty 
circular  pieces  of  woollen  cloth  screwed  tightly  between 
two  wooden  discs  of  rather  smaller  diameter  :  the  cloth 
forms  a  pliant  edge  projecting  beyond  the  wood.  Such 
wheels,  when  moistened  with  Trent  sand,  are  used  for 
polishing  parasol-handles  and  similar  articles.  The 
chief  consumption  of  ivory  in  Europe  is  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  kuife-liandles  and  combs.  Ivory  is  frequently 
engraved  by  French  artists.  Having  covered  the  sur¬ 
face  with  a  wax  or  composition  coating,  they  etch  the 
design  in  it,  by  means  of  a  dilute  solution  of  nitrate 
of  silver;  the  etching  is  then  bitten  in,  the  whole 
washed  in  distilled  water,  dried  with  blotting-paper, 
and  exposed  to  the  sun’s  rays.  When  the  ground  is  re¬ 
moved,  the  design  is  seen  as  a  series  of  brownish  lines, 
which  speedily  become  black.  Sometimes  the  ivory  is 
itself  engraved,  and  the  lines  filled  in  with  hard  black 
varnish.  Hitherto,  no  European  artist  has  been  able  to 
cut  concentric  balls  of  ivory  after  the  manner  of  the 
Chinese;  and  their  boxes,  chessmen,  and  other  ivory 
articles,  far  surpass  those  of  any  other  nation.  Vege¬ 
table  ivory,  as  it  is  called,  is  the  seed  of  a  genus  of  plants 
named  l‘hytelephas(Qr. pliuton,  a  plant;  elep/ias,  ivory), 
occurring  in  South  America.  The  natives  have  used 
these  seeds  from  time  immemorial  for  making  buttons,, 
and  various  trinkets.  It  is  only  within  a  recent  period 
that  they  have  been  brought  into  the  U.  S.  They  are  not 
so  useful  as  ivory  for  delicate  purposes;  but  they  are  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  a  number  of  articles.  For  Arti¬ 
ficial  Ivory,  see  Celluloid. 

Ivory,  a.  Consisting  of  ivory  ;  made  of  ivory  ;  white, 
hard,  or  smooth,  like  ivory. 

Ivory-black,  n.  (Chem.)  When  bone  is  burnt,  it 
forms  a  mixture  of  charcoal  and  phosphate  of  lime, 
which  is  sold  under  the  name  of  ivory-black.  Like 
other  forms  of  animal  charcoal,  it  is  very  effective  in 
depriving  certain  substances  of  their  color  and  odor. 
When  ivory-black  is  prepared  by  calcining  the  shavings 
and  dust  of  ivory,  and  then  ground  and  levigated  on  a 
porphyry  slab,  it  gives  the  velvety  black  material  which 
forms  the  principal  ingredient  of  the  ink  used  in  cop¬ 
per-plate  printing. 

I'vory  t  oast,  the  name  given  to  a  portion  of  the  coast 
of  Guinea,  in  W.  Africa,  inhabited  by  a  numberof  small 
negro  tribes,  living  in  a  state  of  independence,  except 
those  which  are  subject  to  the  Ashantees;  Lat.  between 
3°  20'  and  7°  40'  N. 

Ivory-nut,  n.  The  fruit  of  the  Phytelephas  macro- 
car  pa. —  See  Ivory. 

Ivrea  (e-vra'ah).  (Anc.  Eporedia.)  A  fortified  town  of 
N.  Italy,  cap.  prov.  of  same  name,  on  the  Doire,  30  m. 
N.N.E.  of  Turin.  Manuf.  Silks  and  cotton  stuffs.  This 
place,  under  the  French  empire,  was  the  cap.  of  the 
dept.  Doire.  Pop.  (1897)  9,415. 

Iv'ry.  Battle  of.  See  Anet. 

I'vy, ».  (Bot.)  See  Hedera. 

Ivyetl.  I  vieil  (i'vid),  a.  Overgrown  with  ivy. 

Ivy  illillM.  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village  of  Delaware 
co.,  about  88  m.  E.  by  S.  of  Harrisburg. 

Ixelles  (eex'el),  a  town  of  Belgium,  2  m.  from  Brussels. 
Manuf.  Linen.  Pop.  (1897)  46,054. 

Ix'iolite,  n.  (Min.)  Same  as  Tantalite  (q. ».). 

lx  ion  (iks-i'on).  (Myth.)  A  treacli  rous  king  of  Thes¬ 
saly,  who,  having  basely  destroyed  bis  father-in-law, 
was  so  execrated  by  his  subjects  that  Jupiter  in  pity 
took  him  to  heaven;  but  I.  becoming  enamored  of 
Juno,  Jupiter  hurled  him  with  his  thunder  into  the 
infernal  regions  and  had  him  chained  to  a  wheel  in 
perpetual  motion,  his  punishment  thus  being  eternal. 

Ix'olyte,  n.  [Gr.  ixus,  gluey,  and  luo,  to  dissolve.] 
(Min.)  A  fossil  resin  found  in  small  pieces  in  a  bitu 
minous  coal-bed  at  Oberhart  in  Austria.  It  has  a  greasy 
look  and  a  hyacinth-red  color.  Grumbled  in  the  fingers, 
it  is  a  yellowish-brown.  At  a  temperature  of  17u°  it 
softens,  but  at  212°  is  still  tenacious.  Sp.  gr.  T008. 

Ixonia  (ix-b'ne-a),  in  Wisconsin,  a  post-township  of 
Jefferson  co. 

I'za.  a  town  of  Peru.  See  Ica. 

Iz'alial,  or  Isabal,  a  village  of  Central  America,  in  the 
Republic,  and  abt.  90  m.  N.E.  of  the  city,  of  Guatemala. 

Izai'co,  Isalco,  or  Ysalco,  a  volcano  of  Central  Amer¬ 
ica,  Republic  of  San  Salvador,  and  about  10  m.  N.  of 
Sousouate. — A  town  situate  40  m.  W.  by  S.  of  San  Sal¬ 
vador.  Pop.  (1897)  4,120. 

Iz'anial.  a  city  of  Mexico,  State  of  Yucatan,  about  45 
m.  E.  of  Merida. 

Iz  ard,  in  Arkansas,  a  N.  county  ;  area,  about  547  sq.  m. 
Rivers.  White  river,  aud  numerous  smaller  streams. 
Surface,  diversified ;  soil,  fertile.  Cap.  Melbourne.  Pop. 
(1890)  13,038. 

Izimn  (e-se-oom'),  a  town  of  Russia  in  Europe,  70  m. 
from  Khardov.  Trade.  Agricultural.  Pop.  estimated  at 
12,600  on  July  1,  1897. 

I  z  inid.  a  seaport  town  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  50  m.  S.E.  of 
Constantinople;  Lat. 40° 45' 30"  N.,  Lon.3u°E. 

Izimjar  (ez-nd'har),  a  town  of  Spain,  prov.  Andalusia, 
on  a  height  near  the  Genii,  38  ui.  from  Cordova.  Manuf. 
Soap,  tiles,  coarse  linen,  hempen  tissues,  oil  and  flour. 
Pop.  (1897)  about  4,300. 

Iztaccliilmatl  (ez' tach-chc- hbd-al),  a  Mexican  vol¬ 
cano,  30  m.  from  La  Puebla.  Height,  15,705  feet  above 
sea-level 

Iz'zard,  n.  [Etymol.  uncertain.]  A  former  name  of 
the  letter  Z. 
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BADGES  AND  DECORATIONS  OF  HONOR. 

PLATE  I. 


t  ORDER  OF  CHRIST  (Pontifical). 

2  SOCIETY  OF  THE  CINCINNATI  (United  States). 

3  ORDER  OF  THE  THISTLE,  with  Collar  Attachment  (Great 

Britain,  Scotland). 

4  ORDER  OF  THE  GARTER— the  George  Badge,  with  Collar 

Attachment  (Great  Britain). 

5  ORDER  OF  ST.  GREGORY  THE  GREAT  (Pontifical). 

6  ORDER  OF  THE  GOLDEN  FLEECE  (Spain). 

7  GUELFIC  ORDER  OF  HANOVER. 

8  ORDER  OF  THE  BATH,  Military  Class  (Great  Britain). 

9  GRAND  ARMY  OF  THE  REPUBLIC  (United  States). 

10  ORDER  OF  ST.  MICHAEL  AND  ST.  GEORGE  (Great  Britain). 

11  ORDER  OF  THE  ROSE  (Brazil). 

12  ORDER  OF  ST.  PATRICK,  with  Collar  Attachment  (Great 

Britain,  Ireland). 

13  ORDER  OF  THE  HOLY  GHOST  (France). 

14  ORDER  OF  THE  TOWER  AND  SWORD  (Portugal). 

15  ORDER  OF  THE  HOLY  SEPULCHRE  (Pontifical). 

16  LEGION  OF  HONOR  (France). 

17  LOYAL  LEGION  (United  States). 

18  ORDER  OF  THE  STAR  OF  INDIA  (England,  India). 

19  ORDER  OF  ST.  ANDREW  (Russia). 


BADGES  AND  DECORATIONS  OF  HONOR. 


PLATE  II. 

20  ORDER  OF  THE  OAK  CROWN  (Luxembourg;. 

21  ORDER  OF  THE  CROWN  OF  WURTEMBERG- 

22  ORDER  OF  ST.  JOHN  OF  JERUSALEM. 

23  ORDER  OF  THE  ELEPHANT  (Denmark). 

24  THE  IRON  CROSS  (Prussia). 

25  THE  NICHAN  BADGE  (Tunis). 

26  ORDER  OF  THE  BLACK  EAGLE  (Prussia). 

27  APOSTOLIC  ORDER  OF  ST.  STEPHEN  (Austria,  Hungary). 

28  MILITARY  ORDER  OF  WILLIAM  (Netherlands). 

29  ORDER  OF  THE  SUN  AND  LION  (Persia). 

30  ORDER  OF  ST.  OLAF  (Sweden). 

31  ORDER  OF  THE  NISHANI-MEDJIDIE  (Turkey). 

82  CONGRESSIONAL  MEDAL  OF  HONOR,  WAR  DEPARTMENT 
(United  States). 

33  KNIGHTLY  ORDER  OF  ST.  HUBERT  (Bavaria). 

34  FAMILY  ORDER  OF  LOYALTY  OF  BADEN  (Germany). 

35  ORDER  OF  LEOPOLD  (Belgium). 

36  ORDER  OF  THE  BUST  OF  BOLIVAR  (Venezuela). 

37  ROYAL  AMERICAN  ORDER  OF  ISABELLA  THE  CATHO¬ 

LIC  (Spain). 

38  ORDER  OF  THE  REDEEMER  OR  SAVIOR  [reverse]  (Greece). 

39  ORDER  OF  THE  SERAPHIM  (Sweden,  Norway). 

40  ORDER  OF  THE  GOLDEN  FLEECE  (Austria,  Hungary). 

41  ORDER  OF  THE  EASTERN  RISING  SUN  (Japan). 

42  THE  VICTORIA  CROSS  (Great  Britain). 

43  ORDER  OF  THE  GARTER,  PRINCIPAL  KING  OF  ARMS 

(Great  Britain). 

44  ORDER  OF  THE  RUE  CROWN  (Saxony). 


LyoOFji 
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Ibe'a,  n.  ( Geog .)  An  early  uame  for  the  British  East 
Africa  Protectorate,  formed  from  the  initials  of  the  Im¬ 
perial  British  East  Africa  Company,  which  exercised 
control  over  the  territory  from  its  formation,  Sept.  3, 
1888,  until  the  establishment  ot  a  formal  protectorate  in 
1895. 

Ibe'ria,  in  Louisiana ,  a  S.  parish;  area,  580  sq.  m. 
Intersected  by  Bayou  Teche;  bounded  on  the  N.  E.  by 
Grand  Lake,  and  on  the  S.W.  by  Vermilion  Bay.  Sur¬ 
face,  level,  partly  covered  with  forests  of  cypress  and 
live  oak ;  soil,  fertile.  Products,  cotton,  corn,  sweet 
potatoes,  rice,  sugar,  and  molasses.  Cap,  New  Iberia. 
Pop.  (1890  )  20,997. 

Ib'sen,  11  enrik,  dramatist,  was  born  at  Skien,  Norway, 
March  20, 1828;  studied  medicine,  but  later  adopted  the 
profession  of  literature,  especially  dramatic  composition ; 
was  a  student  at  the  University  of  Christiana  in  1850; 
a  theatrical  manager  for  the  succeeding  fifteen  years 
(at  the  Norwegian  theatre  in  Bergen,  1851-1857,  and  at 
Christiana,  1857-1860).  During  this  time  he  wrote 
many  plays  of  historical  interest  and  romantic  charm. 
In  1866  he  was  pensioned  by  tiie  Norwegian  Storthing, 
and  thereafter  resided  in  Germany  and  Italy,  until  1891, 
when  he  returned  to  Christiana.  Wrote  voluminously 
on  (1)  Norse  historical  subjects,  (2)  weird  romantic 
themes,  and  (3)  social  problems.  Of  the  latter  group, 
A  Doll's  House  has  attracted  popular  attention  and  in¬ 
vited  severe  criticism  ;  Peer  Gynt  is  known  widely  by 
association  with  the  music  of  Grieg.  I.  received  the 
degree  of  Ph.D.  from  the  University  of  Upsala  and  the 
Grand  Cross  of  the  Order  of  St.  Olaf  from  the  Norwe¬ 
gian  government. 

Ice'-breakcr,  n.  A  pile  of  masonry  or  other  material 
so  placed  as  to  break  up  and  turn  off  masses  of  floating 
ice,  and  thus  protect  piers,  shipping,  &c.  See  Iceboat. 
Ice' man,  n.  One  who  is  skilled  in  travelling  over  or 
through  ice. — One  who  sells  or  delivers  ice. 
Ichnog,,rai»liy,  n.  [Gr.,  ichnographia.]  The  art  or 
practice  of  drawing  or  tracing  plans  and  figures. 

I' con,  n.  See  Eikon. 

Ic' terns,  n.  ( Bot.)  Yellowness  in  the  leaves  of  plants ; 
distinguished  from  chlorosis. 

Ic'tns,  n.  [Lat.,  stroke.]  {Pros.)  A  stress  of  voice  or 
rythmic  accent  in  one  part  of  a  metrical  foot.  In  clas¬ 
sical  poetry,  the  ictus  fell  on  a  long  syllable;  in  Eng¬ 
lish  verse,  it  is  stress  on  an  accented  syllable. 

(Path.)  A  blow  or  stroke  ;  as,  ictus  soils,  sun-stroke  ; 
ictus  sanguinis,  apoplexy. — The  sting  of  an  insect. — The 
pulsation  of  an  artery. 

Itlc'silisin.  n.  A  seeking  after  the  ideal;  an  endeavor 
to  attain  perfection  by  selecting  all  the  excellencies  of 
individual  forms,  improving  and  uniting  them  in  one 
whole. 

Ide'al-re'alisni,  n.  (Philos.)  A  doctrine  which, 
while  admitting  the  teachings  of  idealism  in  reference 
to  the  nature  of  thought  and  knowledge,  holds  also 
that  the  phenomenal  universe  lias  an  existence  apart 
from  mental  conceptions  and  cognitions. 

Id'ioticon,  n.  [Gr.]  A  glossary  of  the  words  and 
phrases  peculiar  to  any  district  or  section  of  a  country. 
Id'iotype,  n.  [Gr.,  idios,  peculiar,  and  type.]  ( Chem .) 
A  term  applied  to  bodies  derived  by  replacement  from 
the  same  substance,  including  the  typical  substance 
itself.  Thus,  ammonia  is  idiotypic  with  ethylamine  and 
all  other  organic  bases  derived  from  it  by  substitution. 
Igle'sias,  Miguel,  lawyer,  statesman  and  soldier,  was 
born  at  Cajamarca,  Peru,  Aug.  18,  1822;  a  landed  pro¬ 
prietor  and  an  active  politician  (1861-1879).  Appointed 
by  Pierola  Minister  of  War;  commanded  a  division  in 
the  defense  of  Lima  against  Chilean  invasion  in  1878; 
was  an  influential  leader  of  the  party  favoring  peace 
negotiations;  through  Chilean  favor  was  recognized 
as  President,  and  as  such  signed  the  treaty  of  peace 
with  Chile,  Oct.  20,  1883.  Caceras,  his  predecessor,  dis¬ 
puted  the  claim,  and  after  a  sharp  factional  war  a  gen¬ 
eral  election  was  hold,  June.  1886,  reinstating  Caceras 
in  office.  I.  soon  afterward  left  Peru,  and  lived  in 
retirement  in  Spain. 

Ig'ua'cio.  Joaquin  Josfi,  born  at  Lisbon,  Portugal,  July 
30,1808;  went  to  Brazil  in  childhood  ;  entered  the  navy 
in  1822,  and  was  thenceforth  identified  with  political 
and  military  affairs  of  Brazil.  He  was  made  Minister 
of  Marine  in  1861.  In  the  war  with  Paraguay  (1867- 
1808)  he  commanded  the  victorious  Brazilian  flotilla; 
received  the  titles  of  marquis  and  viscount,  and  was 
promoted  full  admiral.  Prostrated  by  sudden  illness, 
lie  went  on  sick-leave  to  Rio  de  Janeiro,  where  he  died 
March  8,  1869. 


IgnatiefF',  Nicholas  Paulovitch,  soldier  and  diplo¬ 
matist,  was  born  at  St.  Petersburg,  Jan.  29, 1832 ;  edu¬ 
cated  among  the  imperial  pages;  entered  the  guard  in 
1849;  was  sent  to  Loudon  as  military  attache  at  the 
Russian  Embassy,  where  his  ability  was  recognized; 
he  thereafter  received  many  diplomatic  appointments; 
was  sent  on  a  mission  to  Khiva  and  Bokhara  (1858); 
Ambassador  to  Pekin  (1860);  to  Constantinople  (1864); 
was  Minister  of  the  Interior  by  appointment  of  Alex¬ 
ander  III.  until  1882;  member  of  the  Council  of  the 
Empire,  and  notable  as  a  leader  of  the  Pan-Slavic 
party. 

Ignorant  ism,  n.  Opposition  to  the  diffusion  of 
knowledge;  obscurantism. 

Igrnora'tio  eleu'clii.  [Lat.]  (Logic.)  A  fallacy 
that  consists  in  overlooking,  either  intentionally  or 
inadvertently,  the  point  at  issue. 

Ignora'tion.  n.  Lack  of  discrimination  between  the 
objects  of  thought. 

Itilaiig;'-ililaiig'',  n.  [Malay,  flower  of  flowers.]  A 
perfume  obtained  from  tike  flowers  of  the  Canauga 
odorata,  a  Malayan  tree  of  the  Anonacese,  or  custard- 
apple  family.  Sometimes  spelled  ylung-ylang. 

Illinois'.  Univer'sity  of.  (Educ.)  This  insti¬ 
tution,  located  at  Urbana,  was  chartered  in  1867  and 


opened  in  1868.  The  leading  purpose  of  its  foundation 
was  the  teaching  of  agricultural  methods  and  mechani¬ 
cal  arts;  but  its  curriculum  includes  liberal  education 
in  all  the  sciences  and  the  classics.  By  the  aid  of  land 
grants  from  Congress,  amounting  to  480,000  acres,  the 
endowment  fund  has  reached  1600,000.  The  buildings 
are  costly,  substantial,  and  commodious.  A  new  Engi¬ 
neering  Hall  was  occupied  in  1895;  a  new  Library 
Hall  was  finished  in  1897;  and  a  Biological  Station 
was  established  in  1895,  at  Champaign,  for  the  con¬ 
tinuous  observation  of  aquatic  life  in  the  adjoining 
waters.  Elaborate  experimental  work  has  been  under¬ 
taken  by  the  laboratory  staff  with  a  view  to  destroying 
the  chinch  bug,  more  particularly  by  the  dissemination 
of  contagious  diseases  of  that  insect.  The  State  giants 
have  recently  reached  $325,000  annually.  The  grant 
of  1895  included  a  provision  for  creating  a  department 
of  Economic  Geology,  for  the  study  of  soils;  also,  a 
provision  for  the  purchase  of  the  College  of  Physicians 
and  Surgeons  and  its  consolidation  with  the  Univer¬ 
sity.  The  number  of  students  is  now  over  700,  of 
whom  one-sixth  are  women. 

Ilwa'co,  in  Washington,  a  post-town  of  Pacific  co.,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  river,  128  m.  N.  W.  of 
Portland,  Ore.,  on  I.,  R.  &  N.  R.  R.  Pop.  (1897)  780. 


Im'lay  City,  in  Michigan,  a  post-village  of  Lapeer  co, 
34  m.  W.  of  Port  Huron,  on  the  Grand  Trunk  and  P.,  O. 
&  N.  R.  Rs. ;  has  flour  mills,  foundry,  elevators  and 
planing  mills,  and  is  the  shipping  center  of  an  agri¬ 
cultural  and  lumbering  district.  Pop.  (1894)  1,191. 

Iniplo'sion,  n.  [Analogous  to  explosion.)  A  sudden 
bursting  inwards. 

(  Phonet.)  The  pressure  of  air  caused  by  the  closing  of 
the  vocal  organs  in  the  production  of  certain  consonant 
sounds ;  as,  b  or  d. 

Impresa'rio,  n.  [Ital.]  One  who  organizes,  man¬ 
ages,  or  conducts  a  concert  or  an  opera  company. 

I'liagra,  or  I'naja  Palm,  n.  (Bot.)  The  Maxi • 
v tiliana  regia,  a  South  American  palm,  common  in  the 
countries  near  the  Amazons;  has  a  lofty,  massive  stem; 
very  long,  drooping,  pinnate  leaves,  with  leaflets  in 
groups  of  three,  four,  or  five  at  intervals  along  the  mid¬ 
rib,  from  which  they  staud  out  in  different  directions; 
numerous  spadices;  large,  woody  spathes;  and  densely 
clustered,  elongate  fruit,  with  a  hard,  stony  seed,  a  layer 
of  soft  pulp,  and  a  tough  skin.  The  leaves  are  some¬ 
times  more  than  50  feet  long.  The  great  woody  spathes 
are  used  by  hunters  as  cooking  utensils,  for  which  pur¬ 
pose  they  stand  the  fire  well  enough  when  filled  with 
water.  They  are  also  used  as  baskets  and  as  cradles  by 
the  Indians.  The  fruit  is  eaten  by  the  Indians,  and  is 
particularly  attractive  to  monkeys  and  some  kinds  of 
birds.  It  is  also  called  the  jagua  palm. 

Ineaiicles'cent  I. amp.  n.  See  Electric  Lighting. 

I II ca nes'cen t ,  a.  [Lat.  incanescens .]  (But.)  Becom¬ 
ing  white;  growing  hoary. 

Inci'to-mo'tor,  a.  (Anat.)  Of  or  belonging  to  that 
function  of  the  nervous  system  by  which  an  impression 
is  transmitted  from  a  center  so  as  to  produce  a  contrac¬ 
tion  of  a  muscle;  the  opposite  of  excilo-motor. 

InclinatO'riiim,  n.  [See  Incline.]  (Physics.)  An 
inclination-compass,  or  dipping-needle  (7.  r.) 

Inclined'  Planes.  (Mech.)  In  1586  the  funda¬ 
mental  principles  of  the  inclined  plane  were  established 
by  Sterinus,  in  his  treatise  on  equilibrium,  in  which 
he  solved  the  value  of  forces  acting  obliquely.  In 
mechanics  the  inclined  plane  occupies  an  important 
position.  Stated  practically,  the  use  of  an  inclined 
plane  is  to  diminish  the  weight  of  an  incumbent  load, 
thus  enabling  it  to  be  moved  with  greater  ease  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  inclination  of  the  plane.  Technically 
stated,  the  power  gained  is  in  the  proportion  of  the 
length  of  the  plane  to  the  length  of  its  base.  An  in¬ 
clined  plane  may  justly  be  considered  a  mechanical 
power,  because  a  weight  can  be  rolled  up  a  slope  and 
so  raised  to  a  given  height  that  could  not  be  lifted. 
Thus,  a  force  that  would  just  raise  300  pounds  if  ap¬ 
plied  vertically,  would,  on  a  smooth  inclined  plane, 
with  a  gradient  of  5  in  13,  keep  780  lbs.  in  equilibrium. 
Stated  in  another  way,  the  mechanical  gain  is  as  1-72 
to  1.  This  gain  in  power  is  accompanied  by  a  loss  in 
velocity,  for  the  ratio  of  the  latter  is  the  proportion  of 
the  distance  through  which  the  power  moves  to  the 
vertical  height  through  which  the  weight  is  raised. 
Thus,  to  move  a  weight  of,  say,  30  lbs.  up  a  given  in¬ 
clined  plane  to  a  vertical  height  of  1  foot,  a  power  of 
17  4  lbs.  must  be  exerted  through  a  distance  of  3  38  feet. 

The  use  of  inclined  plane  in  engineering  dates  back  to 
a  very  remote  period,  for  in  many  parts  of  Europe  and 
Asia  are  still  to  be  found  the  remains  of  great  under¬ 
takings.  It  is  considered  that  the  canal  which  united 
the  Red  Sea  and  the  Nile  was  overcome  by  a  sluice, 
an  inclined  plane  probably,  down  which  the  water  ran. 
It  is  possible  that  it  may  have  been  an  inclined  plane 
like  that  which  crossed  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth  some 
centuries  later.  This  ancient  work  dates  back  to  the 
period  of  Sesostris  (Rameses  II)  B.  C.  1500,  whose  public 
works  bear  witness  to  the  engineering  skill  of  those 
days.  The  sluice  was  the  forerunner  of  the  lock  in 
Europe,  and  it  was  also  used,  in  all  likelihood,  in  the 
great  canal  of  China  in  the  6th  century  A.  It.  The  lock 
was  not  invented  till  the  14th  century  and  was  first 
used  in  Italy.  Inclined  planes  were  used  for  raising 
the  Greek  galleys  and  triremes  from  the  waters  of  the 
Corinthian  Sea  and  transporting  them  across  the 
Isthmus  of  Corinth. 

The  principal  adaptation  of  the  power  of  the  inclined 
plane  is  to  railroads  and  canals,  and  in  mining  opera¬ 
tions,  where  steep  grades  have  to  be  overcome.  The 
methods  employed  vary  in  almost  every  case,  but  the 
principle  is  invariable.  Some  of  the  most  important 
and  familiar  applications  are  here  noted.  Previous  to 
the  completion  of  the  tunnel  on  the  Mont  Cenis  Rail- 
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•way,  the  mountains  were  crossed  between  Savoy  and 
Italy  by  a  series  of  inclined  planes  with  mechanical 
devices  by  which  the  rails  was  gripped  instead  of  de-  j 
pending  upon  frictional  contact  for  the  tractile  effect! 
of  the  motor.  The  Callao,  Lima  &  Oroya  Railway,  in 
»Peru,  affords  a  magnificent  illustration  of  the  operation  j 
of  the  power  of  inclined  planes.  The  grades  are  211 
feet  to  a  mile,  with  curves  limited  to  400  feet  radius. 
The  longest  ascent  is  about  6  miles.  This  plane  is 
between  Lima  and  Callao,  and  has  a  fall  of  511  feet,  or 
1  in  60.  The  ascent  from  the  Konkan  or  flat  country 
of  Bombay  to  the  tablelands  of  the  Deccan,  by  way 
of  the  Western  Ghauts,  is  known  as  the  Bhore  Ghaut 
incline,  where  the  railway  rises  2,000  feet  over  a  series 
of  elevations  16  miles  long.  The  famous  Rigi  railway, 
so  well  known  to  travellers  in  Europe,  rises  1,170  feet  in 
4,700.  The  locomotive  used  on  this  incline  is  of  very 
peculiar  construction  and  presents  a  level  floor  to  the 
inclined  road  bed.  The  Burgenstoek  incline,  in  Switzer¬ 
land,  has  a  grade  of  57  per  cent,  over  a  length  of  3,071 
feet.  The  longest  inclined  railways  are  in  Italy,  the 
one  ascending  Mt.  Vesuvius  being  10,500  feet,  divided 
into  two  planes  of  6,900  and  3,600  feet  respectively ; 

'  and  that  which  ascends  the  Supurga  Mountain  having 
a  length  of  10,243  feet,  with  a  maximum  grade  not  ex¬ 
ceeding  20  per  cent. 

In  most  of  these,  and  in  many  of  the  other  cases,  pre¬ 
cautionary  measures  are  taken  to  insure  safety,  such 
as  the  use  of  track-brakes  or  grip-w'heels,  or  a  ratchet- 
rail  on  mid-track.  The  rack-rail  system  employs  a 
locomotive  with  toothed  wrheels  on  driving  axles  that 
engage  with  the  teeth  of  the  rack-rail  on  the  track. 
The  inclined  plane  is  used  for  railwrays  that  have  too 
steep  a  grade  for  ordinary  locomotives,  and  where  cables, 
rack-rails  or  grip-wheels  are  needed.  All  roads  known 
as  “  switchbacks,”  “  cable  planes,”  “  gravity  roads  ”  and 
“rack  planes”  involve  in  their  construction  the 
principle  of  the  inclined  plane.  As  has  been  pre¬ 
viously  mentioned,  the  method  of  operating  inclined 
roads  varies.  In  some  cases  stationary  engines  and 
cables  are  used,  while  in  others  the  locomotive  is  the 
tractile  power  employed.  In  America  there  are 
many  familiar  inclined  railroads,  and  the  most  interest¬ 
ing  is  that  of  Pike’s  Peak.  This  road  is  about  8% 
miles  long,  and  has  a  maximum  grade  of  25  per  cent, 
for  10,229  feet  of  the  distance,  the  remainder  varying 
in  gradient  from  12  to  22  per  cent.  Still  steeper,  at  some 
points,  is  the  Catskill  Railway,  which  was  finished  in 
1892,  the  length  of  the  incline  being  7,000  feet,  with  a 
maximum  gradient  of  34  per  cent.,  but  averaging  over 
its  entire  length  only  about  12  per  cent.  The  incline  on 
the  Lookout  Mountain,  in  Tennessee,  was  completed  in 
1887.  Its  grade  over  4,360  feet  of  road  is  26  per  cent. 
Near  Mauch  Chunk,  Pa.,  is  one  of  the  pioneer  railroads 
in  the  U.  S. ;  it  was  completed  in  1827,  and  has  a  length 
of  9  miles.  Its  grade  is  1  foot  in  82,  or  96  feet  per 
1  mile.  It  is  one  of  the  roads  known  as  gravity  roads, 
the  empty  cars  being  hauled  back  by  mules.  This 
method  was  in  use  until  1844,  when  a  stationary  engine 
|  hauled  the  returned  empty  cars  up  two  inclined  planes. 
The  Mount  Pisgah  plane,  in  Pa.,  has  a  length  of  2,322 
feet  with  an  elevation  of  664  feet.  The  Mount  Jefferson 
road  has  a  length  of  2,070  feet,  with  a  grade  of  23  per 
cent.  The  Allegheny  Portage  Railway,  in  Pa.,  was 
completed  in  1833;  its  length  was  36  miles,  the  total 
ascent  being  over  2,500  feet,  of  which  10  inclined 
planes  overcame  2,000  feet.  At  New'  Hollidaysburg,  on 
the  old  line  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  there  were 
formerly  in  operation  a  series  of  inclined  plane  roads 
by  which  several  steep  gradients  were  overcome  by 
means  of  stationary  engines  placed  at  the  summit  of 
each  grade,  which  hoisted  and  lowered  the  cars  by 
means  of  ropes.  At  Mahanoy  City,  Pa.,  there  is  a. plane 
road  over  which  coal-laden  cars  are  hauled  front  the 
mines  in  the  valley.  Stationary  engines  supply  the 
power  through  the  medium  of  wire  ropes.  This  plane 
is  2,400  feet  long,  and  has  a  vertical  height  of  360  feet 
Lastly,  the  inclined  railway  at  Fort  Washington  is  oper¬ 
ated  similarly  to  that  of  the  Rigi  in  Switzerland, 
already  referred  to. 

The  inclined  plane  in  connection  with  canal  traffic  is 
!  often  used  instead  of  locks  for  raising  and  lowering 
boats  from  one  level  to  another,  especially  in  England, 
where  a  rise  of  as  much  as  80  feet  is  thus  overcome.  A 
stationary  engine  at  the  summit  of  the  plane,  working 
in  connection  with  a  drum  and  an  endless  chain,  hauls 
up  the  boat  in  its  cradle  over,  in  general,  a  wide  railroad 
track,  from  the  lower  to  the  higher  level.  Often  the 
power  is  a  turbine  motor,  worked  by  a  head  of  w’ater 
from  the  higher  level,  with  large  horizontal  pulleys 
fixed  at  head  and  foot  of  planes  of  each  pool  and 
attached  to  a  winding  drum.  The  boats  are  floated  into 
the  carriage  or  cradle,  which,  on  reaching  the  other 
level,  sinks;  and  the  boats  float  away  when  detached 
from  the  cradle  and  are  again  made  fast  to  the  towing 
rope.  The  planes  are  sometimes  single-  and  sometimes 
donble-tracked.  Another  method  is  to  convey  the 
boats  in  caissons  instead  of  in  cradles.  At  the  upper 
end  of  the  plane  the  caisson  is  drawn  into  a  chamber  of 
masonry  which  makes  a  water-tight  connection  with 
the  projecting  end  of  the  caisson.  Upon  the  door  of  the 
chamber  and  that  of  the  caisson  being  opened,  the  boat 
flows  into  the  pool  of  the  canal.  This  system  is  in  use 
on  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal,  near  Georgetown, 
D.  0.,  as  well  as  in  many  places  in  Europe. 

On  the  Morris  and  Essex  Canal,  in  New  Jersey,  form¬ 
ing  a  connection  between  the  Hudson  and  Delaware 
rivers,  there  are  thirteen  planes  over  which  boats  were 
formerly  hauled  without  locking.  The  summit  level  at 
Stanhope  is  900  feet  above  tide-water  and  the  changes 
in  grade  are  very  frequent.  At  one  point  there  is  a  fall 


of  200  feet  in  the  canal,  80  of  which  are  overcome  by 
one  plane  800  feet  long.  The  track  is  laid  with  heavy 
rails,  over  which  the  boat,  resting  in  its  cradle,  is 
hauled  by  power  furnished  by  a  water-wheel  motor.  A 
plan  was  invented  in  England  for  hauling  canal  boats 
up  planes  while  preserving  their  horizontal  position. 

In'come  Tax.  (Law  and  Ec.on.)  In  1861  and  the 
following  year  Congress,  forced  by  the  exigencies  of 
war,  first  undertook  to  enact  an  income  tax  law.  By 
the  Act  of  July  1, 1862,  a  tax  was  levied  on  all  incomes 
between  8600  and  810,000  of  3  per  cent,  and  5  per  cent, 
on  those  in  excess  ot  810,000.  On  incomes  accruing  to 
Americans  residing  abroad,  the  tax  was  5  per  cent. 
The  provisions  were  so  complicated  and  the  methods 
of  collection  so  inquisitorial. that  the  commissioner  of 
internal  revenue  reported  that  they  deprived  the  law 
“of  all  claims  to  public  favor.”  The  amount  realized 
by  the  law  in  1863  was  only  820,294,000.  In  1864  a 
more  efficient  law  was  enacted.  The  receipts  in  1866 
amounted  to  872,892,000,  contributed  by  460,179  persons. 
The  tax  was  levied  on  net  incomes  after  deduction  of 
all  other  taxes.  The  rate  imposed  under  this  act  was 
5  percent,  on  incomes  not  exceeding  85,000  and  10  per 
cent,  on  those  in  excess  thereof,  subject  to  exemption 
in  respect  of  incomes  under  8600,  as  in  the  previous  act. 
In  1867  the  exemption  clause  was  extended  to  incomes 
not  exceeding  81,000,  and  a  uniform  rate  of  5  per  cent, 
on  all  incomes  exceeding  that  sum  ;  but  the  tax  was  to 
end  in  1870.  By  the  act  of  July  14,  1870,  the  tax  was 
renewed  for  one  year,  but  at  the  rate  of  2%  per  cent,  on 
all  incomes  in  excess  of  82,000.  A  bill  was  passed  by 
the  Senate  on  Jan.  26,  1871,  to  repeal  the  income  tax, 
but  the  House  refused  to  accept  this  bill  till  March  3, 
1871,  when  the  tax  was  repealed.  The  last  tax  levied 
was  in  1871,  but  collections  were  made  as  late  as  1874. 
Only  72,949  persons  contributed  income  tax  in  1872, 
out  of  a  total  population  of  39,000,000.  The  sum  total 
of  income  tax  received  under  this  legislation  was 
8346,911,760. 

The  constitutionality  of  the  income  tax  was  not  ques¬ 
tioned  under  the  Act  of  1864,  as  the  Supreme  Court  bad 
already  ruled  that  direct  taxes  are  oidy  such  as  fall 
tipon  land  or  polls;  hence,  the  economic  definition  of 
such  a  tax  was  not  involved.  It  is  urged  that  an 
income  tax  is  really  a  tax  on  the  property  from  which 
the  income  is  derived  ;  hence,  that  income  derived  from 
land  w'ould  be  taxable  under  the  constitutional  defini¬ 
tion  of  a  direct  tax,  and  should  be  apportioned  among 
States  in  proportion  to  population.  Similarly,  the  in¬ 
ternal  revenue  laws  recognize  the  principle  that  a  tax 
upon  an  income  is  in  reality  a  tax  upon  the  property 
yielding  the  income.  So,  too,  by  statute  law,  a  grant  or 
devise  of  real  estate  income,  in  perpetuity,  is  a  grant  or 
devise  of  the  fee  itself.  The  courts  have  held  that  a  tax 
upon  the  income  or  profit  of  real  estate  is  a  direct  tax  ; 
on  the  principle  that  a  tax  on  the  income  of  anything 
is  equivalent  to  a  tax  on  the  thing  itself. 

No  further  legislation  in  this  direction  was  attempted 
until  that  provided  for  in  the  Tariff  Act  which  became 
a  law  on  August  13, 1894,  without  the  President’s  signa¬ 
ture.  The  income  tax  feat¬ 
ure  was,  however,  declared 
to  be  unconstitutional  ly 
a  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States, 
rendered  on  May  20, 1895, 
four  of  the  Associate  Jus¬ 
tices  voting  to  sustain  the 
measure,  while  the  other 
four  and  the  Chief  Justice 
held  otherwise.  This  act 
provided  for  a  tax  on  all 
incomes  over  and  above 
84,000  of  2  per  cent.,  and 
was  to  have  remained  in 
force  from  January  1,1895, 
to  January  1,  1900. 

The  income  tax  is  a 
universally  hated  tax. 

This  sentiment  arises  not 
so  much  from  the  nature 
of  the  tax,  per  se,  as  from 
the  inquisitorial  character 
with  which  it  is  inevita¬ 
bly  invested.  According 
to  the  maxims  accepted 
by  the  majority  of  eminent 
economists  and  jurists,  it 
is  in  principle  a  perfect 
form  of  taxation,  answer¬ 
ing  to  the  conditions  of 
equity  and  justice.  Yet 
in  every  country  where 
it  has  been  enforced  eva¬ 
sion  and  misrepresenta¬ 
tion  have  been  common. 

Owing  to  the  peculiar  cir¬ 
cumstances  created  by  the 
Federal  and  State  condi¬ 
tions,  the  imposition  of  a 

Federal  income  tax  presents  unusual  difficulties  apart 
front  the  mere  question  of  constitutionality;  for  in 
spite  of  decisions  already  rendered,  it  is  by  no  means 
certain  that  future  rulings  would  invalidate  legisla¬ 
tion  in  favor  of  an  income  tax.  One  of  the  chief 
of  these  difficulties — one  too  that  has  not  been  marie 
the  most  of — is  the  fact  that  a  contributor  to  a  Fed 
eral  income  tax  would  often  be  called  on  to  pay 
perhaps  three  contributions  in  respect  of  the  same 
income:  first,  to  the  Federal  government;  then  to 
the_  State,  and  next  on  the  property  or  business 


producing  the  income  in  virtue  of  its  location  atidl 
consequent  jurisdiction  of  State.  Take  a  citizen^  of 
Massachusetts :  he  would  be  a  contributor  to  the  Fed¬ 
eral  income  tax,  he  would  be  subject  to  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  income  tax  law,  and  he  would  be  taxed  again 
in  another  State  in  which  his  property  or  business' 
was  situated.  Furthermore,  the  objection  that  an  in¬ 
come  tax  is  agaiust  the  spirit  of  the  nation,  and  is 
“  class  legislation”  wherever  any  citizens  are  exempted 
from  contribution,  has  caused  bitter  opposition.  The 
exemptions  that  have  been  made  and  that  proposed  in 
the  lately  invalidated  tax  have  been  of  such  a  liberal 
nature  as  to  exempt  from  any  direct  contribution  a 
very  large  proportion  of  income  earners.  In  twenty 
States  the  imposition  of  an  income  tax  has  been  ex¬ 
pressly  forbidden  either  by  constitutional  provision  or 
by  popular  vote,  and  unquestionably  its  operation  in 
the  States  in  which  it  is  a  law  is  far  from  satisfactory. 
In  Boston,  Mass.,  it  is  estimated  that  not  more  than 
one-quarter  is  paid  of  what  should  accrue  to  the  city 
from  the  income  tax. 

The  history  ot  income  tax  legislation  in  England 
commences  in  1798,  when  the  Pitt  administration 
secured  legislation  providing  for  a  tax  on  incomes  over 
81,000,  of  10  per  cent.,  and  lower  duties  on  smaller 
incomes.  This  tax  was  created  purely  as  a  provision 
for  the  expenses  of  carrying  on  war.  In  1802  it  was 
accordingly  repealed,  but  the  exigencies  of  war  called 
for  its  reimposition  in  1803,  when  5  per  cent,  was  levied 
on  incomes  exceeding  8750,  and  lower  duties  on  incomes 
of  less  amount  ;  and  it  continued  in  force  until  after 
the  Peace  of  1815.  In  1842  financial  pressure  resulted 
in  the  reenactment  of  the  income  tax,  under  the  gov¬ 
ernment  of  Sir  Robert  Peel;  since  which  time,  and 
though  frequently  denounced,  it  has  held  its  place  in 
the  English  system  of  taxation  and  seems  to  be  likely 
to  continue  as  the  chief  source  of  national  income.  The 
average  rate  levied  for  the  last  ten  years  has  been  about 
<1-  pc  pound  sterling,  or  about  2%  per  cent.  Except 
that  exemption  is  allowed  in  the  case  of  incomes  of  less 
than  8750,  and  a  rebate  allowed  of  8600  in  the  case  of 
incomes  beyond  this  and  not  exceeding  82,000,  the 
income  tax  is  uniformly  laid  upon  all  incomes  from 
whatever  source  arising.  It  is  classed,  for  administra¬ 
tive  reasons,  under  five  schedules:  A;  comprises  rents 
from  lands  and  houses,  proceeds  of  tithes,  royalties,  <fcc.; 
B,  includes  land-occupiers’  tax,  except  nursery  garden¬ 
ers,  who  are  assessed  like  traders  and  professional  per¬ 
sons;  C,  embraces  income  tax  from  the  public  funds; 
D,  comprises  salaries,  earnings,  trading  profits,  compa¬ 
nies’  profits,  such  as  gas  and  water,  railroads,  <5tc.,  interest 
on  colonial  and  foreign  investments,  profits  on  mines 
and  from  fishing  and  shooting  rents  ;  E,  includes  salaries 
from  official  appointments,  whether  in  public  service  or 
with  corporate  bodies. 

Adam  Smith  says:  “the  subjects  of  every  state 
should  contribute  toward  the  support  of  government, 
in  the  proportion  to  their  respective  abilities;  i.  e.,  in 
proportion  to  the  revenue  they  respectively  enjoy  under 
the  protection  of  the  state.”  Thorold  Rogers  declares 


that  “  taxation  in  proportion  to  benefits  received  is 
sufficiently  near  truth  for  practical  operations  of  gov¬ 
ernment.”  Sismondi  believed  “every  tax  should  fall  on 
revenue  and  not  on  capital,”  and  further,  “should 
never  touch  what  is  necessary  for  the  existence  of  con¬ 
tributor.”  Senator  Sherman  asserts  “that  a  system  of 
taxation  casting  the  whole  burden  of  taxation  on  con¬ 
sumption  is  intrinsically  unjust.”  In  the  same  spirit 
are  the  utterances  of  Thiers,  John  Stuart  Mill  and  othej 
leading  economists. 

Inconcin'nity,  n.  Unfitness;  incongruity. 


Fig.  2937. — excelsior  electric  incubator  (see  next  page). 
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In'cnbator,  ».  [From  incubate.]  That  which  in¬ 
cubates  ;  specifically,  an  apparatus  for  hatching  eggs  by 
artificial  beat,  now  generally  employed  by  poultrymeu 
when  hatching  is  to  be  done  in  winter  or  on  a  large 
scale.  Incubators  are  of  two  classes — those  warmed  by 
hot  air  and  those  warmed  by  radiation  from  a  tank  of 
hot  water,  the  heat  in  either  case  being  generated  by  a 
lamp-flame  or  gas-jet.  The  heat  is  to  be  maintained  at 
102°  to  104°  Fahr.  This  is  the  temperature,  not  of  the 
egg-chamber,  but  of  the  upper  surface  of  a  fertile  egg. 
The  eggs  are  placed  in  trays,  which  are  portable  and  so 


Fig.  2938. — a  sixty-egg  incubator. 


arranged  as  to  be  removed  easily  for  airing  or  turning 
the  eggs.  Some  machines  have  an  apparatus  for  turn¬ 
ing  the  eggs  automatically.  Several  hundred  eggs  may 
be  hatched  in  a  single  incubator.  An  electrical  incu-  j 
bator  has  been  recently  introduced,  the  heat  being 
supplied  and  automatically  regulated  by  the  electric 
current. 

Indeliis'cent,  a.  ( Bot .)  Not  dehiscent;  not  open¬ 
ing  the  seed-vessel  when  ripe,  as  the  hazel-nut. 

Independence,  in  Kansas,  a  city,  cap.  of  Montgom¬ 
ery  co.,  85  m.  S.W.  of  Fort  Scott,  on  Mo.  Pac.  and  A.,  T. 
&  S.  Fe  R.Rs. ;  has  steam  grist  mills,  planing  mills, 
brick -yards,  brewery,  and  grain  elevators,  manufactures 
of  tobacco,  candy,  brooms  and  wagons;  in  the  natural- 
gas  belt.  Pop.  (1895)  3,665. 

Independence  Day.  The  Fourth  of  July;  cele¬ 
brated  in  the  United  States  as  the  anniversary  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  made  July  4, 1776. 

In'dex-plate,  n.  (Blech.)  A  perforated  disk  used 
with  various  machines  to  aid  in  dividing  a  gear-wheel 
or  other  piece  into  a  given  number  of  circumferential 
parts. 

In'dex  re'ruin,  n.  [Lat.,  a  list  of  things.]  A  book 
for  memoranda,  quotations,  references,  Ac.,  in  alphabeti¬ 
cal  order. 

In'dex-wheel,  n.  ( Blech .)  A  wheel  with  a  notched 
and  graduated  edge,  used  to  control  the  amount  of 
advance  of  the  set- works  in  a  saw  mill. 

In'dian  Bn'reau,  or  Offices.  (Govt.)  The  j 
office  in  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  of  the  U.  S. 
Government,  where  is  transacted  the  business  pertain¬ 
ing  to  the  Indians — their  reservations,  schools,  sup¬ 
plies,  Ac. 

In'dian  Corn,  n.  (Agric.)  Though  this  familiar  plant 
is  simply  corn  in  the  United  States,  in  Europe,  where 
corn  is  a  general  word  for  all  grains,  it  is  distinguished 
as  Indian  corn,  but  more  often  called  by  its  original 
West  Indian  name,  maize.  Like  other  grains,  it  is  a 
grass,  but  one  sufficiently  peculiar  to  be  placed  in  a 
family  (Maydex)  and  genus  (Zea)  by  itself,  as  Zen  Mays. 
Botanically  described,  it  is  monoecious,  the  male  flowers 
forming  a  terminal  panicle  (the  tassel)  and  the  female 
flowers  springing  in  thick  sessile  spikes  from  the  axils 
of  the  large,  sheathing,  gracefully  drooped  leaves, 
whence  the  fruit  develops.  This  fruit  consists  of  hard 
kernels,  each  grain  representing  a  blossom,  forming 
rows  around  a  central  woody  cob  (the  rachis  of  the 
spike),  the  whole  ensheatlied  in  leaf-like  bracts  called 
husks.  Under  favorable  cultivation,  the  stalks  reach  a 
height  of  12  feet.  Although  supposed  by  early  European 
writers  to  have  been  derived  from  Asia,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  its  native  home  is  the  tropical  parts  of 
America,  where  it  was  found  in  extensive  cultivation 
among  the  aborigines,  from  the  Great  Lakes  to  Chile, 
by  the  European  discoverers  of  this  continent,  who 
quickly  sent  its  seeds  to  the  Old  World.  Until  recently 
it  was  unknown  in  its  wild  state,  but  has  lately  been 
found  in  western  Mexico,  growing  as  a  natural  native 
plant  about  3  feet  high,  on  open  highlands.  Every¬ 
where  the  native  red  men  depended  chiefly  upon  it,  ot 
all  their  simple  crops ;  and  much  of  the  early  explora¬ 
tion  of  the  continent  would  have  been  impracticable 
for  white  men  had  not  stores  of  this  lood  been  acces¬ 
sible.  They  were  especially  fond  of  it  when  the  kernels 
were  fully  formed,  but  not  yet  hardened,  and  the 
“  green-corn  ”  festivals  at  that  period  were  an  institu¬ 
tion  of  all  the  tribes.  Naturally  many  interesting 
legends  and  pretty  myths  grew  up  in  regard  to  it, 
many  of  which  have  been  recorded  by  historians  ot 
Indian  life. 

The  addition  of  this  plant  to  the  grains  of  the  civilized 
world  was  one  of  the  most  important  ever  made,  since! 


it  will  flourish  over  at  least  half  of  the  earth’s  surface,  I 
requires  comparatively  little  attention  in  cultivation  or 
care  in  preparation  for  use,  and  is  exceedingly  nutri¬ 
tious  for  both  man  and  beast.  It  is  cultivated  in  all 
the  Mediterranean  countries,  where  it  has  such  local 
names  as  Roman,  Sicilian,  Spanish,  Barbary,  Guinea, 
Egyptian  or  Syrian  corn — each  name  always  being 
applied  in  some  other  region  than  the  one  mentioned, 
showing  that  everywhere  it  was  thought  to  have  been 
obtained  from  a  neighbor.  The  widespread  names 
“Turkey  corn  ”  or  “  Turkey  wheat”  can  no  more  be 
explained  than  how  the  American  bird  of  Thanksgiving 
Day  fame  came  to  be  known  in  France  as  the  Indian 
cock,  and  in  England  as  the  turkey.  Maize  is  also 
cultivated  in  India  (but  only  within  50  years),  in  China 
and  in  parte  of  the  Malay  Archipelago.  In  Australia 
it  is  an  extensive  and  successful  crop.  It  nowhere 
else,  however,  reaches  the  importance,  as  a  crop,  attained 
in  the  United  States  of  America,  where  it  stands  first 
in  value  among  agricultural  products,  wheat  coming 
second  in  a  ratio  of  about  3%  to  5 ;  and  the  central  part 
of  the  Mississippi  Valley  is  especially  devoted  to  its 
culture.  The  center  of  production  is  now  not  far  from 
St.  Louis,  Mo.  The  total  annual  average  in  1895  was 
82,075,830  acres ;  while  the  total  annual  yield  averages 
over  2,000,000,000  bushels,  worth  about  1550,000,000. 

Taking  the  whole  world  together,  Indian  corn  prob¬ 
ably  ranks  next  to  rice  in  economic  importance.  Innu¬ 
merable  local  varieties  are  grown,  and  should  be  chosen 
wisely  in  seeding  any  new  locality.  These  fall  under  a 
few  general  heads,  such  as  “  flint,”  most  commonly 
grown  in  the  Eastern  and  Northern  districts,  of  which 
one  small  and  very  oily  sort  is  pop-corn;  “dent”  the 
common  form  of  the  South  and  West;  and  “horse- 
tooth”  in  the  South.  These  are  not  specific  differences, 
and  pass  into  one  another  by  indefinite  gradations. 
When  grown  for  use  ripe,  these  are  usually  spoken  of 
as  “yellow”  corn.  When  intended  to  be  eaten  in  the 
green,  milky  state,  some  more  early,  delicate,  “sweet” 
variety  is  planted  ;  and  this  is  chosen  also  for  fodder, 
for  which  purpose  the  seed  is  sown  broadcast  or  closely 
in  drills,  when  little  or  no  fruit  forms,  but  instead  a 
luxuriant  growth  of  stalk  and  leaf,  containing  an  ex-  [ 
cess  of  sugar  and  oil,  valuable  as  fattening  elements. 
More  than  300  varieties  are  known,  some  reaching  ten 
times  the  height  of  stalk  or  bigness  of  kernel  of  others, 
and  some  requiring  three  times  as  long  a  period  of 
growth.  Careful  selection  of  seed,  before  cutting  the 
corn,  is  of  high  importance,  and  the  crop  ought  to  have 
a  more  careful  cultivation  than  it  usually  gets  to 
insure  its  highest  yield.  The  plant  requires  consider¬ 
able  moisture,  but  not  a  wet  soil,  and  will  grow  if  care¬ 
fully  cultivated  upon  a  comparatively  poor  soil.  It  is 
not  an  exhaustive  crop,  and  in  the  absence  of  regular 
manuring  occasional  alternation  with  wheat,  followed 
by  clover,  will  restore  the  fertility  of  fields  that  have 
grown  corn  several  years  in  succession.  In  the  Southern 
States  it  is  usual  simply  to  cut  off  the  heads  and  let  the 
stalks  be  plowed  in  again  ;  but  in  the  North,  where  live 
stock  must  be  winter-fed,  the  stalks  are  cut  close  to  the 
ground,  gathered  into  stooks,  and  taken  to  the  barn 
after  curing  in  the  sun.  In  small  fields  pumpkins  are 
commonly  planted  among  the  corn,  maturing  later. 
A  yield  of  100  bushels  to  the  acre  is  not  unusual  on  the 
Ohio  and  Mississippi  bottom-lands.  The  average  yield 
per  acre  in  the  United  States  from  1871  to  1881  was  26 
bushels  ;  and  Ohio  has  twice  reached  an  average  of  40 
bushels  to  the  acre.  The  cultivation  of  corn  is  limited 
by  isothermal  lines,  since  it  is  easily  killed  by  frost. 

Though  serviceable  in  many  other  ways,  as  will 
presently  be  mentioned,  the  principal  value  of  corn  is 
as  human  food,  in  which  respect  it  takes  almost  first 
rank  among  the  vegetable  products  of  the  globe.  It  is, 
indeed,  the  staple  substance  of  large  classes  of  people. 
This  experience  of  its  highly  nutritious  quality  is  sus¬ 
tained  by  chemical  analysis,  which  shows  that  the  grain 
contains  an  extraordinary  amount  of  the  nitrogenous 
and  fatty  substances  that  constitutes  the  highest  nutri¬ 
tion.  Hog  and  hominy  form  a  proverbially  simple  fare ; 
but  it  is  one  in  fact  extremely  serviceable.  The  soldiers 
of  the  Confederate  States  made  their  marches  ard 
fought  their  battles  chiefly  upon  green  corn  and  corn 
meal,  and  the  Union  soldiers  learned  the  value  of 
pones  before  they  conquered  their  antagonists.  The 
grain  is  made  edible  in  various  forms.  The  sweet 
varieties  are  delicious  boiled  on  the  cob  when  in  the 
soft,  immature,  milky  state  called  green  corn;  and  in 
this  condition,  removed  from  the  cob,  vast  quantities 
are  preserved,  cooked  in  tin  cans.  The  kernels  may 
simply  have  the  hulls  removed,  or  be  coarsely  broken, 
and  then  are  called  hominy  (an  Indiau  term),  when 
they  are  cooked  and  eaten  after  the  manner  of  rice  ;  or 
be  "more  finely  crushed  into  samp  (another  Indiau 
term  and  preparation),  suitable  for  porridge.  The 
ordinary  utilization,  however,  is  in  the  form  of  meal, 
more  or  less  finely  ground,  which  is  boiled  into  a  thick 
porridge  (hasty-puddiug  or  corn-mush),  and  eaten  with 
milk;  or  baked  into  corn-bread  or  johnny-cake  either 
either  after  a  simple  mixture  with  water  or  in  a  more 
elaborate  manner.  This  meal  does  not,  however,  make 
a  good  bread,  properly  speaking;  but  may  be  mixed 
with  rye  flour  to  form  a  coarse  bread  frequently  seen 
among  the  peasants  of  Europe,  or  enter  in  various 
better  culinary  compositions. 

Maize  also  forms  a  staple  food  in  all  its  forms  for 
domestic  animals.  Vast  quantities  of  cornstalks  and 
leaves  are  grown  or  utilized  as  fodder,  being  in  many 
circumstances  more  profitable  than  hay;  this  is  fed 
green,  sun-dried,  or  in  the  form  of  ensilage.  An 
enormous  amount  of  forage  may  be  produced  in  this 
way,  an  acre  yielding  50,000  to  80,000  pounds  of  green  I 


fodder,  which  makes  8,000  to  12,000  pounds  cured. 
Dried  husks  have  also  considerable  value  as  packing 
for  fruit  (especially  European  oranges),  as  stuffing  for 
mattresses,  horse-collars,  pack-saddles  and  similar  arti¬ 
cles,  and  for  making  door-mats,  fancy  baskets,  Ac.,  while 
the  pith  of  the  stalks  is  now  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  an  improved  form  of  cellulose  (q.  v.).  A  large  pro¬ 
portion  of  every  crop  is  fed  in  the  grain,  also,  to  cattle, 
and  especially  to  swine,  making  the  best  pork.  The 
use  of  grain  exported  to  Europe  is  largely,  if  not 
mainly,  as  feed  for  horses.  More  oil  is  contained  in  this 
than  in  any  other  known  cereal  (3-5  to  95  percent.), 
and  is  obtained  in  the  course  of  various  processes,  as  of 
distilling;  it  is  limpid,  yellow,  and  a  good  lubricant, 
but  thus  far  too  costly  for  general  use.  Glucose,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  an  important  commercial  product  of 
maize-grains,  derived  by  crushing,  boiling  and  ferment¬ 
ing  them,  and  having  a  large  use  as  a  sweetener,  an 
adulterant  of  syrup,  in  brewing,  vinegar-making,  Ac. 
Great  quantities  of  this  grain  are  also  devoted  to  the 
making  of  starch,  both  for  use  as  food  (corn-starch, 
corn-flour)  and  for  laundry  purposes.  Edible  sugar 
has  been  made  from  the  plant,  but  not  cheaply  enough 
to  compete  with  cane  and  beet  sugar.  This  richness  in 
sugar  and  starch,  however,  gives  maize  a  high  rank 
among  cereals  as  a  source  of  alcohol  and  spirits,  and  an 
enormous  quantity  is  thus  consumed — more  than  of 
any  other  American  grain.  The  meal  and  malt  of  this 
grain  are  also  largely  used  in  the  manufacture  of  Amer¬ 
ican  ale  and  beer,  a  practice  frowned  upon  by  European 
brewers.  Finally,  it  has  frequently  happened  in  the 
treeless  parts  of  the  West  that  the  store  of  grain  on 
hand  was  so  large  and  the  cost  of  coal  or  wood  so  high 
that  it  became  profitable  to  burn  corn  in  the  ear — the 
cobs  are  usually  saved  for  that  purpose  in  the  West — as 
fuel,  100  bushels  being  equal  in  heating  power  to  a  cord 
of  hard,  dry  w'ood.  Year  by  year  chemistry  and  the 
arts  are  finding  new'  and  additional  means  of  utilizing 
this  commonplace  but  exceedingly  important  plant, 

In'dian  A  present  made  with  the  expectation 

that  it  will  be  given  back,  or  an  equivalent  rendered. 

In'dian  Lake,  in  New  York,  a  post-town  of  Hamilton 
co.,  50  m.  W.N.W.  of  Whitehall.  Pop.  (1897)  1,150. 

In'dian  Sum'mer.  An  American  term,  applied  to 
the  short  season  of  summer-like  weather  that  is  almost 
invariably  enjoyed  at  the  close  of  October  and  some¬ 
times  even  as  late  as  the  middle  of  November,  and 
usually  lasting  for  a  period  of  from  10  to  14  days. 
During  this  time  the  weather  is  extremely  mild,  there 
is  no  rain,  and  the  atmosphere  is  generally  some¬ 
what  hazy.  The  brief  spell  seems  to  give  a  new  im¬ 
pulse  to  nature,  and  birds,  insects,  and  plants  seem  to- 
receive  renewed  life  under  the  influence  of  the  genial 
warmth  and  to  enjoy  their  short-lived  glory  before 
dying  under  the  cold  breath  that  speedily  announces 
the  coming  of  winter’s  rigors.  The  nights,  however, 
during  this  Indian  Summer,  are  sharp  and  frosty,  and 
suggest  the  comfort  of  fires.  By  the  early  settlers  the 
hazy  atmosphere  was  supposed  to  be  smoke  caused  by 
prairie  fires  kindled  by  the  Indians  in  the  West,  hence 
the  name.  It  is  also  suggested  that  the  term  is  con¬ 
nected  with  the  corn-harvest  of  the  red  man,  whose 
traditions  declare  that  they  always  had  a  second  sum¬ 
mer  of  9  days  just  before  winter  set  in.  In  Europe 
the  season  is  known  as  “St.  Martin’s  Summer,”  as  it 
occurs  about  St.  Martin’s  Day,  i.  e„  November  11. 

In'dic  Languages.  The  languages  of  India,  living 
or  dead ;  the  former  including  the  Hindu  and  Gipsy 
dialects,  and  the  latter  the  Sanskrit,  Prakrit  and  Pali. 

In'dican,  n.  [Lat.  indicum.]  (Chem.)  A  clear  brown 
syrup  of  bitter  and  repulsive  taste,  existing  in  many 
plants,  especially  in  Dyers’  Wood  (Isatis  tinctoria).  It 
is  extracted  from  the  dried  leaves  with  alcohol,  the 
resulting  greenish  tincture  being  allowed  to  evaporate. 
The  residue  is  treated  with  water,  filtered,  and  the  fil¬ 
trate  shaken  with  cupric  hydrate,  and  again  filtered. 
On  the  removal  of  the  copper  by  means  of  sulphydric 
acid,  the  clear  solution  is  found  to  contain  almost  pure 
I.  It  is  soluble  in  water,  alcohol  and  ether,  and  on 
boiling  with  dilute  acids,  it  is  decomposed  into  indigo- 
blue  and  indiglucin.  It  cannot  be  dried  without  decom¬ 
posing.  I.  has  been  found  in  the  urine  and  blood  of 
man  and  of  the  ox. 

In'digene,  n.  [Fr.  indigene.]  An  animal  or  plant 
that  is  native  to  the  soil  ;  an  aboriginal. 

In'digo  Bird,  n.  (Ornitli.)  A  North  American  bird1 
of  the  family  Fringillidx,  a  native  of  the  U.  S.  as  far 
north  as  the  Missouri,  which  it  visits  in  summer,  and 
of  Central  America,  where  it  spends  the  winter.  It 
is  about  inches  in  length,  of  a  beautiful  blue  color, 
variously  tinged  and  shaded,  the  lores  and  angles  of  the 
chin  velvet  black.  It  frequents  open  places  on  the 
edges  of  woods,  and  delights  to  sit  singing  on  the  top. 
of  a  high  tree.  Its  song  is  very  sweet.  It  is  easily 
domesticated,  and  is  much  in  request  as  a  cage-bird. 

In'do-an'iline,  n.  (Dyeing.)  Any  one  of  a  series 
of  artificial  blue  dyestuffs  that  resemble  and  are  substi¬ 
tuted  for  indigo. 

In'do-Clii'na.  (Geog.)  This  name  has  been  loosely 
applied  to  the  whole  of  the  eastern  of  the  three  great 
peninsulas  of  Asia,  but  recently  the  French  possessions- 
in  the  Aunamese  peninsula,  consisting  of  protectorates 
established  over  native  rulers,  have  been  combined 
under  the  name  of  Indo-China,  or  French  Indo-Chiua, 
and  placed  under  the  direction  of  a  governor-general, 
M.  Rousseau,  with  a  seat  at  Hanoi,  which  is  an  agglom¬ 
eration  of  towns  having  a  population  of  about  150,000 
people.  The  territory  includes  the  dependencies  ot 
Cochin-China,  Tonquin,  Annam,  and  Cambodia,  with 
an  area  of  about  300,000  sq.  m.  A  superior  council  has- 
been  established  to  fix  the  budget  or  statement  of 
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revenue  and  expenditures  of  Indo-China,  and  to  advise 
as  to  the  budgets  of  the  dependencies  named.  Cam¬ 
bodia  came  under  French  protection  in  1863,  Annam  by 
the  treaty  of  June  6, 1884,  and  Tonquin  the  same  year, 
together  with  about  110,000  sq.  m.  of  what  was  formerly 
Siam.  The  arrangement  with  these  dependencies  was 
made  by  treaty  with  the  native  rulers,  but  the  extent  i 
of  French  control,  as  between  China  and  France,  by  a  S 
treaty  signed  June  25,  1895,  by  which  France  acquired 
the  right  to  extend  the  Annamite  Railway  into  Chinese 
territory.  A  dispute  at  once  arose  between  France  and 
•Great  Britain,  as  the  latter  controlled  the  contiguous 
territory  of  Kiang-Hung  and  Kiang-Kheug,  and  by 
treaty  of  January  5, 1896,  the  Mekong  or  Cambodia 
river  was  made  the  boundary  line  between  their  pos- 
•sessions.  The  population  of  Indo-China  is  almost 
wholly  native,  and  is  estimated  at  20,000,000,  or  more. 
The  natives  are  related  more  or  less  to  both  the  Chinese 
■and  Hindoos.  They  are  short  in  stature,  yellow- 
skinned,  have  black  hair,  very  little  beard,  and  small 
■oblique  eyes.  The  climate  is  tropical,  resembling  that 
of  India,  there  being  two  seasons,  divided  by  the  mon¬ 
soons.  Several  hundred  miles  of  railway  have  been 
built,  and  several  thousand  miles  of  telegraph  lines. 
Post-offices  are  established  at  all  principal  towns.  A 
considerable  import  and  export  trade  is  carried  on,  the 
annual  imports  being  about  $18,000,090,  and  the  exports 
$24,000,000.  Rice  and  sugar  are  the  most  important 
exports,  others  being  cotton,  hides,  salt  fish,  pepper, 
beans,  tobacco,  &c.  There  are  also  iron,  copper,  and 
silver  mines.  The  manufacture  of  silk  is  a  flourishing 
industry  in  Annam,  and  coal  and  petroleum  are  found 
in  both  Annam  and  Tonquin. 

iin'rirsi,  a  [Sanskrit.]  An  ancient  Hindoo  god  ot  the 
sky  and  of  rain.  In  Vedic  times  he  was  a  supreme 
deity,  corresgonding  to  Zeus  of  the  Greeks  or  Jupiter  of 
the  Romans,  lie  encompasses  the  water  and  the  sky, 
reaches  up  to  heaven,  has  placed  the  sun  in  the  sky, 
grasps  the  thunderbolt,  is  worshipped  by  libations,  is  a 
bestower  of  wealth,  &c.  At  a  later  period  he  was  repre¬ 
sented  as  a  man  with  four  arms  and  bauds,  riding  on  an 
elephant. 

I  lillll  st  I-v  .  in  Pennsylvania,  a  village  of  Allegheny  co. 
Its  post-office  is  Scotthaven.  Pop.  (1897)  about  750. 

Infec'tious  IXiseas'es.  (Path.)  It  will  be  as  well 
to  state  at  once  that  the  artificial  distinction  frequently 
made  between  contagious  diseases  and  those  called  infec¬ 
tious  has  no  justification  in  fact.  The  former  have  been 
described  as  those  communicated  by  one  person  to  an¬ 
other  by  contact,  while  infectious  diseases  have  been 
limited  to  those  cases  where  the  poison  of  the  disease 
was  considered  as  conveyed  by  the  atmosphere  from  a 
sick  person  to  others  at  a  greater  or  less  distance. 
Hence  the  familiar  expression  :  “  It  is  a  contagious  but 
not  an  infectious  disease,”  and  rice  versa.  This  may  be 
illustrated  by  reference  to  diphtheria.  This  disease  is 
undeniably  a  contagious  one,  for  it  is  often  spread  by 
actual 'Contact,  but  it  ig  equally  certain  that  the  poison 
can  be  disseminated  through  the  atmosphere  and  so 
infect  those  who  inhale  it;  hence  it  is  also  infectious. 
Again,  if  the  virus  of  small-pox  be  introduced  under 
the  skin  of  a  person  capable  of  being  affected  by  it,  he 
will  most  certainly  fall  a  victim  to  the  disease,  while  the 
same  result  would  probably  follow  were  that  person 
in  close  attendance  upon  a  small-pox  patient.  The 
latter  result  would  be  called  an  infectious  and  the 
former  a  contagious  communication,  according  to  the 
■artificial  distinction  spoken  of.  Thus  it  will  be  seen 
•that  the  two  terms  should  be  regarded  as  synonymous. 

Infectious  diseases,  however,  are  those  which  are 
•communicated  by  means  of  living  particles  or  organ¬ 
isms,  including  those  called  contagious  and  also  mias- 
imatic  diseases.  Scarlet  fever  is  an  infectious  disease, 
and  in  the  same  category  are  small-pox,  measles, 
typhus,  influenza,  whooping-cough,  diphtheria,  typhoid 
and  cholera,  which  are  the  principal  infectious  diseases. 
These  are  eacli  and  all  separate  and  distinct  as  regards 
causation.  Tims  scarlet  fever  will  never  give  rise  to 
small-pox  in  those  exposed  to  infection,  neither  does 
any  one  of  the  diseases  first  named  ever  pass  into 
•another.  There  are,  moreover,  subordinate  distinc¬ 
tions:  the  virus  of  scarlet  fever,  contained  probably  in 
detached  particles  of  skin,  clings  for  months  to  articles 
of  wearing  apparel,  more  particularly  to  woollen  clothes; 
the  poison  of  small-pox  may  be  collected  from  the  erup¬ 
tion  and  preserved  for  years  between  pieces  of  glass, 
while  that  of  typhus  is  easily  lobbed  of  its  power  by 
ventilating  freely. 

As  to  the  contagious  elements,  there  seems  ample 
evidence  in  support  of  the  view  that  they  are  living 
atoms,  and  not,  as  was  formerly  almost  universally 
supposed  to  be  the  case,  the  outcome  of  foul  air,  and 
■that  the  effluvia  arising  from  putrid  decomposition  was 
an  all-sufficient  propagator  of  small-pox,  fever,  <fec. ; 
though  it  is  true  that  some  gaseous  matters,  notably 
sulphurated  hydrogen,  may  convey  poison  to  persons 
directly  and  create  serious  symptoms,  yet  it  has  never 
been  proved  that  infectious  diseases  originate  in  this 
manner.  The  inhalation  of  noxious  vapors  or  the 
swallowing  of  deadly  poisons,  while  fatal  to  an  indi¬ 
vidual,  cannot  be  considered  capable  of  increase  and 
propagation  after  inhalation  or  swallowing,  and  there¬ 
fore  they  cannot  give  rise  to  infection.  The  poisons  of 
infectious  diseases  are  then  of  an  entirely  different 
nature;  it  is  known  that  they  multiply  almost  infin¬ 
itely  in  tlie  system,  and  that  each  of  the  myriads  of 
infecting  atoms  is  os  powerful  as  the  one  from  which  it 
originated.  This,  with  other  known  properties,  makes 
it  clear  that  the  agents  of  contagion  are  independent, 
living  organisms,  callable  of  growth  and  reproduction. 
iContagious  organisms  are  chiefly  spread  through  air 


and  water.  In  the  case  of  scarlet  fever  the  germs ' 
attach  themselves  to  clothing  and  furniture,  and  are  ‘ 
often  carried  to  distant  points.  In  the  cases  of  cholera 
and  typoid  fever  the  discharges  from  the  sick  person 
finding  their  way  into  water  propagate  the  diseases. 
Food  may  also  be  contaminated,  milk  especially  having 
been  proved  to  be  the  channel  by  which  the  infectious 
poison  of  typhoid,  scarlet  fever,  and  diphtheria  has  been 
conveyed.  The  virus  of  scarlet  fever  and  diphtheria  are 
probably  transmitted  to  the  milk  from  the  skins  and 
throats  of  convalescent  or  hardly  recovered  persons 
•employed  in  the  dairy.  The  germs  of  certain  other 
diseases  enter  the  system  through  broken  skin.  See 
Disinfection;  Germ  Theory  of  Disease. 

Iufin'itant,  a.  [Lat.  infinitans.)  Denoting  merely 
negative  attribution;  applied  to  terms  that  simply  ex¬ 
clude  from  a  class  and  propositions  that  use  them  as 
predicates ;  as  the  word  invisible,  or  the  predicate  in 
the  following  sentence:  The  mind  is  invisible. 

Inflationist,  n.  Colloquially,  one  who  favors  the 
issue  of  an  abnormally  large  amount  of  currency,  espe¬ 
cially  of  bank  or  treasury-notes  not  convertible  into  coin. 

Infltien'za.  n.  [Ital.  influence;  so  called  from  the 
belief  that  it  was  due  to  some  atmospheric  influence ; 
known  in  France  as  la  grippe,  from  agripper,  to  seize, 
indicative  of  its  sudden  attacks.]  (Path.)  An  epidemic 
febrile  disease,  of  a  catarrhal  nature,  but  differing  from 
common  catarrh  in  the  greater  suddenness  and  severity 
of  its  attacks  and  in  other  particulars.  It  is  also  known 
as  epidemic  catarrh,  epidemic  bronchitis,  and  epidemic 
catarrhal  fever.  In  addition  to  the  ordinary  symptoms 
of  catarrh,  this  disease  produces  a  sudden  and  striking 
debility  and  depression  ot  spirit,  persons  apparently  well  [ 
often  finding  themselves  overcome  by  weakness  in  a  few 
minutes.  The  mucous  membranes,  especially  those  of 
the  respiratory  channels,  are  greatly  affected.  The 
tongue  becomes  of  a  creamy  color,  taste  and  appetite 
are  lost,  the  pulse  grows  weak,  the  skin,  at  first  hot 
and  dry,  becomes  moist,  and  pains  and  soreness  appear  j 
in  various  parts  of  the  body.  If  the  case  is  simple  and 
uncomplicated  with  other  disorders,  convalescence  will  j 
supervene  in  about  a  week,  or  perhaps  sooner.  But 
bronchitis  or  pneumonia  are  apt  to  follow,  and  often 
with  dangerous  or  fatal  results.  Catarrhal  symptoms 
occasionally  appear  in  t lie  stomach  or  intestines,  or  the 
bladder  and  kidneys.  In  other  instances  no  symptoms 
of  catarrh  may  appear,  nervous  depression  alone  being 
manifested.  The  disease  often  ends  as  suddenly  as  it 
began — after  a  continuance  of  from  3  to  19  days — the 
final  symptom  being  a  profuse  perspiration  or  diarrhoea. 
There  is,  however,  a  great  proneness  to  relapses  on  the 
slightest  exposure,  even  after  the  patient  feels  perfectly 
recovered,  and  rest  and  care  are  imperatively  demanded. 
Mortality  from  influenza  in  previously  healthy  persons, 
and  where  it  is  uncomplicated  witli  other  diseased  con¬ 
ditions,  is  very  rare.  Yet  few  diseases  increase  the 
death  rate  to  so  great  an  extent  as  influenza,  largely 
from  the  great  number  of  persons  who  are  affected  in  a 
severe  epidemic,  and  the  resulting  weakness  and  ten¬ 
dency  to  develop  other  troubles.  Where  death  is  not 
occasioned,  long-continued  debility  may  occur,  due  to 
aggravation  of  some  previously  hidden  weakness.  And, 
unlike  other  epidemics  generally,  an  attack  of  influenza 
does  not  seem  to  give  immunity  from  other  attacks — 
unless  to  some  extent  during  the  same  season — but 
rather  to  render  the  person  more  susceptible  to  attacks, 
which  may  recur  indefinitely. — Epidemics  of  Influenza. 
Influenza  affords  an  excellent  example  of  an  epidemic 
disease,  often  spreading  in  a  few  hours  over  a  whole 
community.  It  seems  to  lie  connected  with  some  pecu¬ 
liar  state  of  the  atmosphere,  though  what  that  state 
may  be  is  not  known.  If  it  be  due  to  an  atmospheric 
microbe,  which  is  carried  by  the  winds,  no  satisfactory 
trace  of  such  an  organism  has  been  discovered,  and  the 
rapidity  of  its  dissemination  and  its  sudden  appearance 
far  out  at  sea  do  not  suggest  such  a  cause.  Many  be¬ 
lieve  that  it  is  due  to  electric  and  magnetic  disturbances 
of  the  atmosphere.  It  has  appeared  in  all  kinds  of 
weather,  hot  and  cold,  wet  and  dry,  in  case  of  a  sudden 
thaw  or  after  a  thick,  ill-smelling  fog.  Its  recent  preva¬ 
lence  seems  confined  largely  to  the  winter  season,  but 
this  has  often  been  widely  departed  from.  History  records 
many  instances  of  epidemic  influenza.  It  apparently  ap¬ 
peared  in  ancient  times.  It  is  described  in  the  19th  cen¬ 
tury,  and  later  in  Bill,  1387,  and  1493,  but  the  epidemic 
ot  1519  is  the  first  ot  which  the  record  is  sufficiently 
explicit  to  prove  its  character.  Since  then  it  has  reap¬ 
peared  nearly  100  times,  the  attacks  being  variable  in 
date  and  severity.  Usually  the  disease  appears  first  in 
the  north  of  Europe,  rarely  in  India  or  the  north  of 
Asia,  and  moves  to  the  west.  Its  rise  is  sudden  and  its 
movement  rapid,  the  whole  of  northern  Europe  being 
quickly  invaded  and  America  often  reached.  Occasion¬ 
ally  it  appears  in  the  equatorial  regions  and  extends  to 
the  southern  hemisphere.  Its  movement  does  not  seem 
dependent  upon  surface  currents  of  air,  it  often  travel¬ 
ling  against  the  prevailing  wind.  In  1836  it  appeared 
simultaneously  at  places  as  far  apart  as  London  aud 
Cape  Town,  but  such  a  wide  dissemination  is  not  com¬ 
mon.  A  majority  of  the  people  of  an  affected  community 
are  attacked,  and  so  rapidly  that  the  attacks  do  not  seem 
due  to  contagion,  though  in  some  cases  the  disease  has 
seemed  to  be  contagions.  Influenza  is  not  confined  to 
man,  but  attacks  the  domesticated  animals,  especially 
the  horse,  in  which  it  produces  the  catarrhal  disease 
known  as  epizobty ,  which  attacks  cows  and  dogs  also. 
Tlie  epizootic  epidemic  of  1872-73  was  an  instance  of  this 
character,  man  being  attacked  with  influenza  at  the 
same  time,  though  with  less  severity.  Tlie  most  recent 
and  one  of  the  most  persistent  attacks  of  influenza  was 
that  which  appeared  in  an  epidemic  form  in  Europe  and 


the  U.  S.  in  the  winter  of  1889-90,  and  which  has  recurred 
with  more  or  less  severity  every  winter  since,  producing 
great  mortality,  which  has  been  due,  in  a  considerable 
measure,  to  lack  of  sufficient  care. — Symptoms.  In 
severe  cases  the  attack  is  sometimes  attended  by  a 
marked  rigor,  often  by  an  alternation  of  chill  and  fever¬ 
ish  heat.  General  lassitude  and  nervous  debility  follow, 
attended  with  soreness  and  stiffness  of  the  limbs.  There 
may  be  headache ;  pain  in  the  orbits,  root  of  the  nose 
and  cheek-bones;  copious  flow  of  tears,  which  are  often 
hot;  sneezing  aud  tingling  of  the  nose,  followed  by 
watery  and  often  acrid  discharge ;  soreness  of  the  throat 
and  ear  region,  indicated  in  swallowing;  a  frequent 
and  annoying  cough,  with  slight  expectoration  ;  and  a 
slight  fever,  remittent  in  character.  If  the  case  takes  a 
very  severe  form,  there  may  be  bronchial  inflammation, 
with  serious  danger  of  pneumonia.  In  this  lies  the 
greatest  danger  of  the  d isease . — Treatment.  The  most 
important  requisite  in  the  treatment  of  influenza  is  to 
carefully  avoid  depressing  the  vital  powers  of  the  patient. 
He  should  be  kept  in  bed,  his  bowels  gently  opened,  his 
skin  slightly  acted  on,  if  dry,  and  if  the  cough  prove 
troublesome,  a  mustard-plaster  should  be  applied  to  the 
chest.  The  majority  of  cases  are  mild,  and  require  no 
treatment  beyond  care.  In  persons  of  weak  constitu¬ 
tions,  ammonia,  beef-tea,  and  wine  and  water  should  be 
given,  and  in  the  occasional  long  debility  that  super¬ 
venes,  preparations  of  iron,  quinine  and  strychnia  should 
be  used.  The  favorite  popular  treatment  by  the  free 
use  of  brandy  or  whisky  should  not  be  encouraged. 
For  the  relief  of  headache  and  oilier  pains  or  rest¬ 
lessness,  small  doses  of  antipyrin  or  plienacetin,  with 
Dover’s  powders,  may  be  used,  but  tlie  depression  likely 
to  result  from  the  use  of  these  and  similar  remedies 
needs  to  be  counteracted  by  stimulants,  such  as  quinine 
and  strychnia.  During  epidemics  of  influenza  it  is 
important  that  the  aged  or  enfeebled  should  keep  in 
well-warmed  rooms,  and  strengthen  themselves  by 
nourishing  diet  and  stimulating  medicine,  as  a 
preventive  measure. 

In' fra  <lig'.  [Lat.]  An  abbreviation  of  infra  dignita¬ 
tem,  beneath  one’s  dignity.  (Colloq.) 

In  galls.  John  James,  lawyer  and  politician,  was 
born  at  Middleton,  Essex  co.,  Mass.,  Dec.  29,  1833; 
graduated  at  Williams  College  (1855) ;  admitted  to  the 
bar  (1857);  removed  to  Kansas  in  1858,  aud  became 
active  in  State  politics  until  the  Civil  War.  Was 
major,  lieutenant-colonel  and  judge  advocate  of  Kansas 
troops  (1863-1865) ;  elected  U.  S.  Senator  (1873)  and 
twice  successively  re-elected,  until  defeated  in  1891  by 
the  Farmer’s  Alliance.  During  the  last  three  years  of 
his  term  in  the  Senate,  he  was  President,  pro  tempore, 
of  that  body. 

In ^al  1*«,  Rufus,  soldier,  was  born  at  Denmark,  Me., 
Aug.  23,  1829;  graduated  from  West  Point  (1843) ;  ren¬ 
dered  distinguished  service  in  the  Mexican  war,  and  in 
the  Civil  War.  After  a  short  service  in  the  delense  ot 
Fort  Pickens,  he  was  sent  to  Washington  and  made 
chief  quartermaster  of  the  rapidly  arriving  volunteer 
army  (1861).  He  provided  for  the  embarkation  of  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac  to  the  Virginia  Peninsula,  and 
was  present  at  nearly  all  the  important  battles  fought 
by  that  army,  receiving  successive  brevets  from  lieuten¬ 
ant-colonel  to  major-general.  After  the  war  he  served 
at  the  headquarters  of  the  army,  and  was  chief  quarter¬ 
master  of  the  military  division  of  the  Atlantic  (1867). 
In  1882  he  became  Quartermaster  General,  U.  S.  Army ; 
retired  in  1883,  and  died  Jan.  15,  1893. 

I  ilgelon  (infjt-lo),  J  fan,  poet,  was  born  at  Boston.  Eng¬ 
land,  in  1829  ;  author  of  several  volumes  of  verse,  includ¬ 
ing  some  powerful  ballads,  of  which  The  High  Tide  on 
the  Coast  of  Lincolnshire  is  a  popular  example.  A  Story 
of  Doom  is  the  most  successful  of  her  lunger  ]>oems,  and 
the  Songs  of  Seven  the  most  widely  known  of  the  shorter 
poems.  Her  prose  works  of  fiction  include:  Tales  of 
Orris;  Off  the  Skelligs  ;  Studies  for  Stories,  &c.  Her  most 
popular  juvenile  book  is  A  Sister's  Bye-Hours.  Died  July 
29,  1897. 

Im'gersoll,  Charles  Jared,  politician  and  author,  was 
born  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Oct.  3,  1782 ;  received  a  col¬ 
lege  education ;  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  became  a 
member  of  Congress  in  1813 ;  was  U.  S.  district  attorney 
(1815-29),  and  held  other  important  offices ;  reelected 
to  Congress  (1841-47).  He  was  the  author  of  Chiomara, 
a  poem;  Inchiquin's  Letters ;  Historical  Sketch  of  the  Sec¬ 
ond  War  with  Great  Britain,  and  various  other  works. 
Died  May  14,  1862. 

I  ii t;i* i’so  1 1 .  Ernest,  naturalist  and  author,  was  born 
at  Monroe,  Mich.,  March  13,  1852;  educated  at  Oberlin 
College  aud  at  the  Harvard  Museum  of  Comparative 
Zoology;  was  connected  with  the  Hayden  Survey 
(1874-79).  and  the  U.  S.  Fish  Commission  (1880-81). 
During  the  latter  connection  he  was  detached  as  a 
special  agent  of  the  tenth  census  for  the  investigation 
of  oysters  and  oyster  culture,  and  produced  the  large 
and  detailed  report  upon  “  The  Oyster  Industries  of  the 
United  States.”  He  has  published  Nests  and  Eggs  of 
American  Birds;  Friends  Worth  Knowing;  Knocking 
'Round  the  Rockies;  Crest  of  the  Continent;  Country 
Cousins ;  The  Ice  Queen;  Silver  Cares,  and  other  stories 
for  young  people,  and  a  large  number  of  magazine 
articles.  His  latest  book  (1897)  is  Wild  Neighbors,  a 
series  of  studies  of  the  life  of  North  American  mam¬ 
mals.  Mr.  Ingersoll  is  a  resident  of  New  York  city. 

Ingersoll,  Robert  Green,  lawyer,  politician,  and  lec¬ 
turer;  was  born  in  Dresden,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  11,  1833- 
received  part  of  his  education  in  an  academy  in  Ten¬ 
nessee:  taught  school  for  a  time,  and  in  1857  began  the 
practice  of  law  in  Peoria,  Ill.  In  the  Civil  War  he 
commanded  the  11th  Illinois  Cavalry.  Was  Attorney- 
General  for  Illinois  in  1866.  Of  late  years  he  has  prao> 
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ticed  law  in  New  York,  and  lias  been  chiefly  known  as 
a  lecturer  who  has  gained  notoriety  by  his  severe  and 
uncompromising  arraignment  of  the  Bible  and  the 
Christian  religion. 

IiijSr'liamites,  n.  pi.  The  followers  of  Benjamin  Ing¬ 
ham  (1712-1772),  who  left  the  Methodists,  joined  the 
United  Brethren,  and  afterward  founded  a  sect  whose 
creed  was  a  combination  of  Methodism  and  Mora- 
vianism. 

In'gleside,  n.  ( Scotch .)  The  fireside. 

I  n'trra tia in .  Duncan  Nathaniel,  horn  at  Charleston, 
S.  C.,  Dec.  6,  1802 ;  became  a  midshipman  in  the  U.  8. 
navy  (1812),  and  was  made  captain  in  1855.  In  the 
Martin  Koszta  affair  at  Smyrna,  in  1853,  he  made  him¬ 
self  famous  by  his  boldness  and  courage,  and  Congress 
voted  him  thanks  and  a  medal  for  his  conduct  in  this 
matter.  He  was  subsequently  (1856)  appointed  chief 
of  the  ordnance  bureau  of  the  Naval  Department,  a 
position  which  he  held  until  the  ordinance  of  secession 
was  passed  by  South  Carolina,  in  1800,  when  he  resigned 
his  commission  in  the  U.  S.  navy  and  entered  the 
service  of  the  Confederacy,  in  which  he  rose  to  the 
rank  of  commodore.  Died  Oct.  16,  1891. 

Ingraham,  Joseph  Holt,  author,  born  at  Portland, 
Me.,  in  1809;  in  early  life  a  sailor,  but  subsequently 
a  teacher  of  languages  in  a  college  in  Mississippi.  His 
first  published  writings  were  wild  romances,  such  as 
Captain  Kyd  and  Lafitte.  In  1855  he  was  ordained  to 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  ministry,  and  from  that  date 
he  chose  Bible  themes  for  his  stories.  His  sacred 
romance,  The  Prince  of  the  House  of  David,  issued  in 
1855,  was  the  first  of  this  series,  and  also  the  first  story 
of  its  class,  dealing  familiarly  with  Bible  characters. 
The  Pillar  of  Fire  is  another  narrative  in  similar  vein. 
Died  in  December,  1860. 

Inject'or.  ( Mech .)  A  contrivance  for  feeding  water 
into  steam-boliers,  particularly  locomotive  boilers. 
Feed-pumps  are  difficult  to  keep  in  order  when  driven 
at  high  speed.  The  very  rapid  action  of  the  valves 
severely  tries 


their  durabil¬ 
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Fig.  2939. — giffard’s  injector. 


ciples  of  the  Giffard  injector.  A  is  the  steam-boiler,  B 
being  the  water-level,  C  D  F  a  pipe  into  which  steam 
is  admitted ;  this  pipe  terminates  in  a  cone  D  F,  which 
Is  enclosed  in  a  largercone  H  H.  In  the  cone  D  F  the 
pointed  plug  E  can  be  raised  or  lowered  so  as  to  in¬ 
crease  or  diminish  the  area  of  the  aperture  at  its  lower 
end  F.  G  is  a  pipe  communicating  with  the  water 
cistern,  and  admitting  water  into  the  external  cone 
H  H.  K  is  a  pipe  communicating  with  the  boiler 
under  the  water-level.  On  opening  communications 
between  the  boiler  and  this  apparatus,  it  might  be  ex¬ 
pected  that  steam  would  rush  out  at  F,  and  water  at 
K,  both  currents  meeting  with  great  force,  and  escap¬ 
ing  into  the  atmosphere  between  the  two  openings. 
Paradoxical  as  it  may  appear,  the  outflowing  stream  of 
water  at  K ,  although  it  is  actually  flowing  under  a 
greater  pressure  than  the  current  of  steam  escaping  at 
F,  due  to  the  head  of  water  arising  from  the  difference 
of  level  between  the  aperture  at  K  and  the  water- 
level  at  B,  is  overpowered  and  driven  back  into  the 
boiler;  and  not  only  is  the  outflowing  current  of 
steam  at  F  able  to  drive  back  the  stream  of  water  try¬ 
ing  to  escape  at  K,  but  the  torrent  of  steam  drags  with 
it  a  large  quantity  of  water  with  which  it  comes  into 
contact  as  it  is  passing  through  the  cone  II  H.  This 
water  finds  its  way  into  the  cone  II  II  through  the 
pipe  G,  from  the  tender  or  cistern,  and  constitutes  the 
feed-water.  The  steam  rushing  from  the  aperture  at 
F  will  necessarily  be  condensed  by  the  cold  w  ater  with 
which  it  comes  into  contact  in  the  cone  H  H.  The 
explanation  offered  of  the  action  of  this  apparatus  is 
as  follows:  The  opening  at  F,  through  which  the 
s-team  escapes,  has  nearly  twice  the  area  of  the  open¬ 
ing  into  which  the  water  is  to  be  forced  at  K.  The 
opening  in  the  cone  H  H  is  also  larger  than  the  aper¬ 
ture  at  K,  and  it  appears  that  the  mechanical  power 
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contained  in  the  flow  of  steam  from  F  is,  as  it  were,  I 
transformed  from  a  large  area  to  a  smaller,  with  a  cor 
responding  increase  in  its  intensity.  This  diminution 
of  its  volume  arises  from  its  condensation  by  the  cold 
water  through  which  it  has  to  rush  in  the  cone  H  H. 
We  get  thus  the  mechanical  into  a  small  area,  with  a 
corresponding  increase  in  its  velocity,  and  to  this  in¬ 
crease  of  velocity  is  due  the  fact  that  a  current  issuing  ■ 
at  F  H  will  enter  at  K,  in  spite  of  the  counter-pressure 
at  K.  Fig.  2940  shows  a  sectional  view  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  injector,  in  which  the  current  of  water  to  the 
boiler  is  established  against  atmospheric  pressure  in¬ 
stead  of  against  direct  boiler  pressure.  This  is  accom¬ 
plished  by  the  combination  of  overflow  valve  K  and  ! 
pressure  valve  L.  The  steam  passes  through  the 
steam  jet  F  and  suction  jet  G,  down  through  the 
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Fi'J.  2940. — THE  INTERNATIONAL  INJECTOR. 


overflow  chamber,  forcing  valves  K  and  L  away  from 
their  seats,  and  opening  a  passageway  through  the  | 
overflow  for  the  escape  of  the  steam,  which,  by  its  j 
pressure  against  the  valves,  holds  them  away  from 
their  seats.  By  the  vacuum  thus  created  between  the  I 
jets  F  and  G,  the  water  is  lifted,  and  passing  through  ! 
the  suction  jet  G  and  the  combining  and  delivery  jet 
H  on  its  way  to  the  boiler*  passes  down  through  the 
secondary  outflow  and  out  through  the  passageways 
between  the  pressure  valve  L  and  its  collar  M.  As 
the  pressure  increases  in  the  delivery  chamber  around 
the  delivery  jet  II,  valve  I  is  gradually  forced  to  its 
seat  against  its  collar  M,  but  does  not  finally  close 
until  the  current  to  the  boiler  is  well  established.  The 
valve  K,  in  the  meantime,  is  closed  by  the  vacuum  in 
the  overflow  chamber. 

In'  man,  Henry,  painter,  was  born  in  Utica,  N.  Y., 
October  28,  1801;  studied  with  John  Wesley  Jarvis; 
resided  successively  in  Boston,  Philadelphia,  and  New 
York.  Among  his  works  are  some  notable  landscapes, 
as  Bimam  Wood ,  Rydal  Water,  Trout  Fishing,  Ac. ;  but  I 
his  fame  was  won  by  bis  portraits,  his  sitters  including  [ 
many  of  the  most  distinguished  men  of  the  day  in 1 
America  and  England.  Died  January  17,  1846. 

In'ness.  George,  landscape  painter,  was  born  at  New- 
burg,  N.  Y.,  May  1,  1825;  studied  for  a  short  time 
with  Regis  Gignoux,  and  afterward,  in  three  different 
periods,  continued  his  studies  without  a  master  in 
France  and  Italy.  Noted  for  his  color  and  sensitive 
suggestion  of  the  moods  of  nature.  In  1868  he  became 
a  National  Academician,  and  at  the  Paris  Exposition  of 
1869  received  a  third-class  medal.  Died  in  Scotland, 
August  3, 1894. 

In'ogen,  n.  (Physiol.)  A  complex  nitrogenous  sub¬ 
stance,  which,  according  to  the  hypothesis  of  some 
physiologists,  is  decomposed  in  the  muscles  when  in 
action  and  reproduced  during  repose. 

Inouye,  Kaoru,  Count,  statesman;  born  in  the  prov¬ 
ince  of  Choshu,  Western  Japan,  in  1839.  During  a 
secret  journey  to  Europe,  with  Count  Ito,  the  necessity 
of  Japanese  patriots  adopting  the  Western  civilization 
was  strongly  impressed  upon  him,  and  this  policy  they 
advocated,  at  the  risk  of  their  lives,  on  their  return. 
From  the  time  of  the  restoration,  in  1868,  with  the 
exception  of  short  periods,  I.  has  been  continuously  in 
office;  he  succeeded  Ito  as  Minister  of  Public  Works  in 
1878,  and  was  subsequently  appointed  to  the  foreign 
office,  remaining  for  seven  years.  He  was  made  a 
member  of  the  peerage  in  1885;  retired  from  public  life 
in  1887,  but  was  recalled  as  Minister  of  the  Interior  in 
1892. 

I ii  - pa t  ient,  n.  A  patient  who  receives  board  and 
lodging  as  well  as  medical  treatment  in  a  hospital  or  an 
infirmary. 

In'ro,  n.  (Jap.)  A  set  of  small,  lacquered  boxes,  car¬ 
ried  at  the  girdle,  to  contain  small  articles,  as  medi¬ 
cine,  Ac. 

In'sect-jjtin,  or  Pow'der-gun.  n.  A  small,  bel¬ 
lows-like  instrument  for  throwing  insect  powder  into 
crevices,  diffusing  it  in  the  air,  Ac. 

Insect'ici<Ies,  ».  pi.  (Agric.and  Chem.)  In  the  ordi¬ 
nary  acceptation  of  this  term  it  is  applied  to  the  pre¬ 
parations  used  in  the  destruction  of  insects  of  all  kinds. 
The  importance  of  the  preservation  of  tree  and  plant 
life  from  the  ravages  of  the  countless  enemies  that 
attack  it  has  raised  the  question  of  insecticides  to  the 
level  of  an  important  branch  of  economic  science. 
Important  investigations  have  been  made  into  all  the 
phases  of  insect  life,  with  the  result  that  the  researches 
of  scientists  and  practical  agriculturists  and  horticul¬ 
turists  have  brought  to  light  in  recent  years  the  most 
valuable  information  as  to  the  destruction  of  these  pests. 
In  no  country  is  the  question  so  important  as  in  the  U.  S., 
and  to  no  class  have  the  results  been  more  beneficial  than 


to  horticulturists.  Not  merely  has  the  discovery  been 
gained  of  the  practical  effectiveness  of  various  insect 
destroyers,  but  there  have  oeen  devised  practical  means 
of  applying  these  on  a  large  scale.  The  principal 
advance  has  been  in  the  spray-pump,  the  use  of  which 
has  been  of  almost  revolutionary  benefit  to  horticul¬ 
ture.  It  will  be  in  place  to  remark  here  that  the 
experiments  that  have  been  made  of  importing  the 
insect  enemies  of  the  pests  that  prey  upon  plants  have 
been  found  successful,  and  the  extension  of  this  method 
will  probably  receive  increasing  attention  from  year  to 
year.  The  most  prominent  experiment  has  been  that 
made  with  the  Australian  lady-bird  beetle  ( Vedatia 
cardinally),  which  lias  destroyed,  over  a  large  area  in 
California,  a  very  injurious  orange-tree  scab  insect. 

Insecticides  may  be  divided  into  two  classes — stomach 
poisons  and  contact  poisons.  Some  few  fall  under  both 
heads,  such  as  hellebore  and  tobacco.  The  principal 
poisonous  agent  is  arsenic  ;  it  is  the  destructive  element 
in  most  of  the  commercial  preparations,  but  these  are 
generally  so  much  diluted  that,  while  rendered  non- 
poisonous  to  man,  they  are  not  infrequently  also  made 
ineffective,  or  partially  so,  as  insecticides.  Moreover, 
they  are,  in  consequence  of  over  dilution,  too  expensive 
for  use  to  any  considerable  extent.  The  arsenite  pre¬ 
parations  are:  Paris  green  (arsenite  of  copper);  London 
purple  (arsenite  of  lime);  and  gypsine  (arsenite  of 
lead).  While  these  preparations  have  individual  merits 
in  particular  uses,  their  value  depends  on  their  active 
principle,  arsenic ;  the  various  added  substances  are  for 
the  purpose  of  rendering  the  poison  insoluble,  for  it 
must  be  observed  that  arsenic  is  as  deadly  to  the  plant 
as  to  the  insects.  Paris  green  and  London  purple  are 
the  most  valuable  agents  to  use  for  the  rodent  insects, 
such  as  beetles  and  caterpillars.  The  sucking  pests — 
the  bugs — are  best  attacked  by  kerosene  emulsions; 
especially  is  this  the  case  with  plant-lice  (Aphides). 
Sulphur  and  soap  washes  are  the  best  agents  in  the  case 
of  scale  insects.  Tobacco  fumigations  are  of  inestimable 
advantage  when  used  in  the  greenhouse  against  the 
terrible  pest  that  infests  it— the  plant  louse — though 
emulsions  will  also  be  found  to  be  beneficial.  Bichlor¬ 
ide  of  mercury,  or  corrosive  sublimate,  is  a  very  power¬ 
ful  poison,  but  its  use  is  not  recommended,  as  it  is 
injurious  to  plants  to  such  an  extent  as  to  jeopardize 
its  value  as  an  insect  destroyer.  The  Bordeaux  mixture 
is  a  highly  valuable  preparation  for  use  against  flea 
beetles,  hence  it  is  peculiarly  desirable  in  application  to 
egg-plants,  tomatoes,  potatoes  and  other  plants  attacked 
by  this  pest.  Where  a  combined  fungicide  and  insecti¬ 
cide  is  desired,  either  Paris  green,  London  purple,  or 
while  arsenic  may  be  added. 

Arsenite  Preparations. — Paris  green  is  a  combina¬ 
tion  of  arsenic  and  copper.  As  a  fractional  quantity 
of  arsenic  remains  in  an  insoluble  state,  this  insecticide 
should  be  applied  on  a  cool  day  or  late  in  the  afternoon 
rather  than  when  the  sun  is  strong.  One  lb.  to  200 
gals,  of  water  will  be  generally  effective,  but  for  such 
pests  as  plum  curculin,  codling  moth,  and  potato  beetle, 
use  only  about  120  to  150  gals,  of  water.  London 
purple  is  less  powerful  in  the  active  principle  than  Paris 
green,  and  more  of  the  arsenic  is  soluble,  hence  there 
is  greater  danger  of  its  burning  foliage  than  Paris 
green.  In  both  cases  the  preparation  may  be  rendered 
innocuous  by  adding  an  equal  weight  ‘of  quicklime 
when  mixing.  Slake  the  lime,  and  while  hot  thor¬ 
oughly  mix  the  poison  and  lime.  Every  particle  of 
arsenic  will  then  be  rendered  insoluble.  In  many  cases 
it  will  be  found  more  satisfactory  to  apply  both  these 
insecticides  in  a  dry  form.  This  can  be  done  without 
any  injury  if  mixed  with  plaster  of  Paris,  flour,  or 
air-slaked  lime.  For  practical  use  mix  one  lb.  of  Paris 
green  with  100  lbs.  of  plaster  or  lime.  This  form  of 
application  is  better  than  spraying,  in  the  cases  of  the 
cotton  plant  or  potato  beetle.  The  mixture  should  be 
thoroughly  dry  and  very  fine,  and  distributed  with  all 
possible  evenness.  If  used  in  water,  the  mixture  must 
be  stirred  very  frequently,  as  the  substance  is  very  heavy. 
London  purple  should  always  be  mixed  with  lime  as 
al  ready  described,  before  using  it.  Used  with  water,  1  lb. 
of  the  preparation  should  be  mixed  with  180  gals,  of  water 
in  most  cases;  but  for  the  plum  curculio  and  the  cod¬ 
ling  moth  1  lb.  to  150  gals,  is  more  effective,  and  for  the 
potato  bug  1  lb.  to  100  gals,  of  water.  It  is  lighter  than 
Paris  green,  hence  requires  less  stirring.  When  used 
dry  it  is  effective  and  harmless  to  plants  if  carefully 
mixed  with  air-slaked  or  dry  hydrate  of  lime,  as  pre¬ 
viously  indicated.  Arsenate  of  lead  acts  in  the  same 
way  as  the  two  preceding  preparations,  but  it  must 
always  be  prepared  only  as  required  for  use,  using  4  oz. 
of  soda  to  11  oz.  of  acetate  of  lead.  These  quantities 
can  be  mixed  in  a  gal.  of  water,  to  be  diluted  as 
required,  or  if  used  at  once  be  diluted  with  100  gals, 
of  water.  The  advantage  of  this  preparation  is  that 
whatever  its  strength  it  is  non-injurious  to  plants  and 
foliage.  Even  peach  trees  have  been  sprayed  with  a 
mixture  of  15  oz.  of  this  preparation  to  2  galls,  of 
water.  It  is  much  cheaper  than  the  other  arsenical 
preparations ;  but,  containing  as  it  does  less  of  the  active 
agent,  it  is  not  much  less  expensive  in  results.  It  will 
be  found  effective  against  most  insects,  including  the 
elm-leaf  beetle  in  all  its  stages,  the  web-worm,  the 
canker-worm,  and  the  codling  moth.  For  extensive 
use,  this  insecticide  can  be  made  in  concentrated  form 
and  the  stock  diluted  as  required.  It  is,  as  has  been 
said,  entirely  harmless  to  plants.  Pure  white  arsenic 
is  used  and  recommended  by  some  agriculturalists  as 
the  cheapest  as  well  as  the  most  active  of  its  class. 
One  lb.  to  250  to  500  gals,  of  water  makes  a  mixture 
equal  to  the  Paris  green  preparation  of  1  lb.  to  200  gals, 
of  water.  It  has,  however,  the  disadvantage  of  a  greater 
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quantity  of  soluble  arseuious  acid  than  either  of  the; 
others;  hence,  unless  mixed  with  twice  its  weight  of 
quicklime,  it  will  seriously  injure,  if  not  destroy,  foliage. 
If  carefully  mixed,  it  is  as  safe  and  effective  as  they.  In 
order  to  obviate  the  difficulty  which  is  sometimes  ex¬ 
perienced  in  making  liquid  mixtures  adhere  to,  and  I 
evenly  spread  over,  very  smooth  or  hairy  leaves,  1  lb.  of 
soap  maybe  added  to  each  40  or  50  gals,  of  water  used. 
A  quart  of  molasses  or  of  glucose  added  to  each  50  gals, 
of  water  will  also  aid  in  rendering  adhesive,  as  well  as 
contribute  to  the  lasting  properties  of  the  mixtures. 
These  acids  act  only  through  the  stomach,  aud  wherever 
it  is  sufficiently  important  they  should  be  used  in  pref¬ 
erence  to  others.  They  may  be  mixed  with  bran,  and 
many  insects  will  become  victims  to  the  mixture.  Mix 
thoroughly  1  lb.  of  Paris  green,  or  %  lb.  of  white 
arsenic,  with  50  lbs.  of  bran,  moisten  with  water 
throughout  so  that  the  compound  can  be  ladled  without 
dripping.  Sugar  or  molasses  can  be  added,  as  before 
stated. 

The  arsenites — Paris  green,  London  purple  and  white 
arsenic — are  of  the  greatest  service  against  all  gnawing 
insects,  such  as  larvae  and  beetles,  as  well  as  giving 
most  satisfactory  results  when  employed  against  most 
leaf  feeders,  and  they  are  the  best  wholesale  destroyers 
of  codling  moth.  White  arsenic  does  little,  if  any, 
injury  when  mixed  in  the  proportion  of  1  lb.  to  150 
gals,  of  water,  except,  perhaps,  in  the  case  of  the  plum, 
for  which  it  should  be  diluted  to  200  gals.,  and  in  ap¬ 
plication  to  the  peach  still  further  dilution  is  neces¬ 
sary,  and  even  then  there  is  danger  of  damaging  the 
foliage.  Bordeaux  mixture  is  prepared  according  to 


the  following  formula : 

Sulphate  of  copper .  6  lbs. 

Quick-lime .  4  lbs. 

Water .  22  gals. 


The  sulphate  of  copper  should  be  dissolved  in  a  gallon 
of  hot  water ;  the  lime  is  to  be  slaked  with  a  gallon  of 
water  in  another  vessel ;  add  the  milk  of  lime  slowly  to 
the  solution  of  copper,  stirring  the  mixture  constantly, 
:and  then  strain  through  a  sieve  or  coarse  gunny  sack. 
Finally,  add  20  gals,  of  water,  and  the  mixture  is  then 
ready  for  use.  This  is  the  standard  strength,  but  any 
reduced  strength  can  be  made  by  the  proportionate 
addition  of  water. 

Contact  Poisons. — Of  the  contact  poisons,  the  kerosene 
preparations  are  perhaps  the  most  important.  Used 
without  diluting,  they  are  fatal  to  all  insects,  and  also 
injurious  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  to  plants.  Kerosene 
•emulsions  can  be  used  against  all  sucking  insects,  such 
as  true  bugs,  and  especially  against  plant-lice  and  scale 
insects,  and  even  against  many  of  the  mandibulate  or 
rodent  insects  in  cases  where  it  is  not  advisable  to  use 
the  arsenites.  The  following  formulas  are  reliable : 

1.  Soft  soap .  1  qt. 

(Or  hard  soap — whale-oil  soap  is 

preferable — %  lb.). 

Hot  water . .  2  qts. 

Kerosene .  1  pt. 

Stir  until  thoroughly  mixed  and  reduce  by  adding  water 
to  one-half  to  one-third  of  above  strength.  The  emul¬ 
sion  can  be  rendered  permanent  by  repeatedly  piimp- 
ung  back  into  the  receptacle. 

2.  Hard  soap .  %  lb. 

Boiling  water .  1  gal. 

Kerosene .  2  gals. 

Stir  the  ingredients  vigorously  for  15  or  20  minutes. 
’When  used,  dilute  to  one-tenth  of  strength.  The  addi¬ 
tion  of  2  ounces  of  balsam  of  fir  increases  the  efficiency 
and  readers  it  more  adhesive.  Sometimes  half  a  pint 
of  spirits  of  turpentine  is  added.  This  preparation  may 
toe  varied  by  substituting  for  the  pure  kerosene  a 
■decoction  obtained  by  filtering  1  gallon  of  kerosene 
through  2%  pounds  of  pyrethrum.  This  is  known  as 
tthe  Hubbard  orange-scale  preparation. 


3.  Sour  milk .  1  gal. 

Kerosene .  2  gals. 


Add  water  to  make  30  gals. 

The  following  is  excellent  for  scale  insects  and  plant- 


lice  : 

4.  Kerosene .  2  gals. 

Condensed  milk .  3  pts. 

Milk .  6  pts. 


Whale-oil  soap  is  an  excellent  preparation  for  gen¬ 
eral  use.  It  is  well  to  note  that  the  term  covers  any 
Wiad  of  fish  oil  that  can  he  obtained  cheap.  One  lb.  of 
whale-oil  soap  to  5  gals,  of  water  makes  a  useful  mix- 
i  'u re.  Pyrethrum  is  used  as  an  insecticide,  and  if  applied 
Spnre  it  causes  convulsions,  generally  followed  by  speedy 
■deatlfc.  It  is  a  very  light  powder  of  a  light-brown  color, 
utnd  is  sold  under  tlie  names  of  Persian  Insect  Powder , 
IDdlmattian  Insect  Powder,  and  Buhach.  Care  must  be 
taken  to  obtain  these  preparations  pure  and  fresh,  or 
ttheir  walue  is  greatly  diminished.  The  last-named  is 
■eonsi&ensd  the  most  reliable.  Pyrethrum  becomes  use¬ 
less  on  being  exposed  to  the  air.  In  solution,  1  ounce 
tshould  toe  used  with  3  gals,  of  water.  If  used  dry,  it 
•can  be  applied  pure,  or  mixed  with  flour  or  any  light 
finely  pulverized  substance  in  proportion  of  1  part  of 
tthe  pyrethrum  to  about  20  parts  of  the  diluting  sub¬ 
stance.  As  a  fumigant  it  may  be  simply  scattered  on 
(hot  coats,  or  made  into  balls  by  wetting  and  shaping 
with  the  lmad,  and  then  set  on  the  coals.  This  is  an 
excellent  treatment  for  flies  and  mosquitoes.  As  a 
remedy  for  greenhouse  pests,  1  part  of  pyrethrum 
buhach)  to  4  parts  ot  alcohol  by  weight  may  be 
enclosed  in  any  closed  vessel ;  shake  occasionally,  and 


after  eight  days  filter.  Apply  with  an  atomizer. 
Dilute  where  deemed  necessary.  A  second  plan  is  to 
dissolve  4  ounces  of  the  powder  in  1  gill  of  alcohol, 
adding  12  gallons  of  water. 

Sulphide  of  Soda  Ash  (Hilgard’s). — Dissolve  30  lbs. 
of  whale-oil  soap  in  60  gallons  of  water  by  heating 
thoroughly  together.  Then  boil  3  lbs.  of  American  con¬ 
centrated  lye  with  6  lbs.  of  sulphur  and  2  gals,  of  water. 
When  thoroughly  dissolved  it  is  a  dark-brown  liquid, 
chemically  known  as  sulphide  of  soda.  Mix  the  soap 
mixture  and  sulphide  thoroughly,  and  boil  for  half  an 
hour.  Add  90  gals,  of  water  and  the  preparation  is 
ready.  If  used  warm,  its  action  is  improved  and  a  less 
quantity  can  be  used  than  if  cold.  It  is  to  be  sprayed 
for  scale  on  deciduous  trees  in  summer.  Sulphur  fumi¬ 
gation  is  destructive  to  some  insects,  but  as  it  may 
injure  plants,  extreme  care  must  be  taken  in  adopting 
this  remedy.  The  sulphur  should  be  evaporated  over 
an  oil-stove  until  the  vapor  fills  the  room.  Never  burn 
sulphur,  as  it  will  kill  plants.  It  is  frequently  spread 
over  the  heating  pipes  in  greenhouses,  but  in  this  way 
it  is  used  chiefly  as  a  fungicide. 

Lye  Wash. — One-pound  can  of  concentrated  lye,  or  one 
pound  and  a  quarter  of  potash,  mixed  with  three  gallons 
of  water.  Use  for  scale  insects  and  bark-louse  of  apple 
trees.  Home-made  lye  is  frequently  diluted  with  water 
and  applied  with  a  brush  to  apple-trees  as  a  remedy  for 
the  bark-louse.  It  is  not  less  valuable  in  the  case  of  the 
cabbage-worm,  when  sprinkled  over  the  cabbage.  If 
concentrated  lye  be  used,  the  wash  must  be  in  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  1  lb.  of  the  lye  to  a  barrel  of  water. 

Carbolic  acid  is  a  valuable  insecticide  andean  be  used 
in  the  form  of  an  emulsion,  like  kerosene.  Dissolve  I 
lb.  of  hard  soap  in  a  gallon  of  boiling  water,  pour  into 
this  1  pint  of  crude  carbolic  acid,  and  with  a  force  pump 
form  the  mass  into  an  emulsion  by  churning  it  for  a 
few  minutes. 

Bisulphide  of  Carbon  is  a  valuable  poison  for  root  in¬ 
sects,  but  beiug  very  inflammable,  it  should  never  be 
used  near  a  lamp  or  fire.  It  volatilizes  at  a  very  low 
temperature  and  its  vapor  is  very  injurious  to  animal 
life.  In  using  it  a  hole  should  be  made,  into  which  the 
fluid  should  be  poured  and  at  once  closed  up,  when  it 
will  permeate  the  soil  in  every  direction.  As  an  insec¬ 
ticide  for  use  in  loose  soils  it  is  most  efficient.  Thus, 
nests  of  ants  may  be  destroyed  by  pouring  an  ounce  of 
the  fluid  into  several  holes,  covering  them  with  a  wet 
blanket  for  ten  minutes,  and  then  exploding  the  vapor 
at  the  mouth  of  the  holes  by  applying  a  torch.  To 
destroy  onion,  cabbage  and  radish  maggots,  make  a  hole 
with  a  sharp  stick  at  the  base  of  the  plant,  pour  in  a 
teaspoonful  of  the  liquid,  then  fill  up  the  hole  with  earth. 

Resin  Washes  belong  to  the  class  of  contact  insecticides, 
and  in  the  case  of  scale  insects  they  kill  also  by  forming 
a  coat  within  which  the  pest  is  smothered.  These 
washes  vary  in  efficacy  according  to  the  insects  treated, 
and  also,  it  would  seem,  according  to  the  locality.  While 
success  has  been  experienced  in  treating  scale  insects 
in  some  of  the  Pacific  States,  for  some  reason  the  results 
have  not  been  so  satisfactory  in  tlie  East,  whether  due 
to  tlie  fact  that  the  insects  form  thicker  scales,  or  that 
they  are  completely  dormant  during  the  winter,  does  not 
seem  clear.  The  following  are  approved  formulas: 


Resin .  18  lbs. 

Caustic  soda  (70  per  cent.) .  5  lbs. 

Fish  oil .  pts. 

Add  water  to  make  100  gals. 


The  ingredients  should  be  placed  in  a  kettle  and 
a  quantity  of  cold  water  added  sufficient  to  cover 
them ;  they  should  then  be  boiled  until  quite  dis¬ 
solved,  stirring  them  occasionally.  After  they  are 
dissolved  the  boiling  should  be  continued  over  a 
strong  heat  for  about  an  hour,  keeping  the  prepa¬ 
ration  in  a  brisk  state  of  ebullition ;  should  the 
mixture  show  signs  of  boiling  over,  cold  water 
should  be  added  in  small  quantities.  When  the  boiling 
is  sufficient  the  preparation  will  readily  mix  with  cold 
water,  of  which  the  indicated  quantity  should  be  added ; 
but  only  slowly  at  first  and  accompanied  by  occasional 
stirring.  The  addition  of  the  water  turns  the  prepa¬ 
ration  from  a  pale  yellowish  tint  to  a  very  dark  brown 
color.  Before  using  it  with  the  spray,  it  should  be 
strained  through  a  fine  sieve  or  a  piece  of  Swiss  muslin. 
This  insecticide  may  be  used  at  any  time  during  the 
growing  season.  For  the  San  Jose  scale  a  stronger 
spray  is  necessary,  and  the  best  results  are  obtained 
from  the  following  preparation : 


Resin  .  .  30  lbs. 

Caustic  soda  (70  per  cent.)  .  9  lbs. 

Fish  oil .  4%  pts. 

Add  water  to  make  100  gals. 


The  ingredients  must  be  put  into  a  kettle  and  covered 
with  water  to  a  depth  of  four  or  five  inches,  and  boiled 
for  about  two  hours,  or  until  the  compound  can  be 
thoroughly  dissolved  with  water.  Then  the  kettle  may 
be  gradually  filled  with  cold  water,  taking  care,  how¬ 
ever,  not  to  chill  the  wash.  Dilute  it  thus  to  about  40 
gals.,  the  additional  water  being  added  from  time  to 
time  as  used.  This  preparation  is  to  be  used  only 
during  winter,  or  the  dormant  period. 


For  subterranean  insects : 

Caustic  soda  (77  per  cent.) .  5  lbs. 

Resin .  40  lbs. 

Add  water  to  make  50  gals. 


Tlie  soda  must  be  dissolved  over  the  fire  in  4  gals,  of 
water ;  add  the  resin,  to  which,  when  dissolved  and  while 
boiling  slowly,  add  water  to  make  50  gals.  For  use, 
dilute  to  500  gals.  Dig  hollows  about  the  vines  6  inches 
deep  and  about  2  feet  in  diameter,  then  apply  5  gals,  of  1 


the  wash  to  each  vine.  It  will  be  found  better  to  apply 
this  treatment  early  in  spring,  in  order  that  the  rain 
may  the  better  disseminate  the  wash  about  the  roots. 
The  resin  compounds  are  very  useful  applications  to 
the  grape  phylloxera,  the  apple-root  louse,  and  other 
underground  insects.  Mention  has  been  made  of  agents 
that  are  effective  both  as  stomach  poisons  and  contact 
poisons.  The  principal  are ; 

White  hellebore ,  a  light-brown  powder  prepared  from 
the  root  of  the  white  hellebore  plant  (  Veratrum  album), 
one  of  the  lily  tribe.  It  is  used  both  dry  and  diluted 
with  water.  When  used  dry  it  is  usually  unmixed,  but 
the  addition  of  flour  will  add  to  its  adhesiveness.  For 
spraying,  steep  1  oz.  of  the  powder  in  a  pint  of  boiling 
water,  then  gradually  add  sufficient  cold  water  to  make, 
say,  3  gals,  of  the  mixture.  The  powder  should  always 
be  fresh,  as  its  effectiveness  is  quickly  lost.  It  will  be 
found  of  chief  value  when  used  against  the  saw-fly 
larva?.  Its  range  of  usefulness  is  somewhat  limited, 
but  being  less  poisonous  than  the  arsenites,  its  use  in 
the  case  of  nearly  ripe  fruits  or  vegetables  is  preferable. 

Tobacco  is  useful  over  a  wider  range  than  hellebore, 
and  is  equally  effective  against  the  saw-fly  larva'.  Flea- 
beetles  and  other  insects  will  avoid  any  plant  that  has 
been  well  sprayed  by  this  agent.  It  may  be  applied  in 
the  same  manner  as  tlie  hellebore.  As  a  fumigant,  the 
stems  should  be  moistened  and  then  burned ;  the  stems 
may  also  be  steeped  in  water  and  the  liquid  evaporated. 
As  a  decoction,  the  stems  or  dust  should  be  boiled  thor¬ 
oughly,  then  strained,  aud  cold  water  added  until  the 
decoction  contains  2  gals,  of  liquid  to  1  lb.  of  tobacco.  In 
many  cases  it  will  be  found  useful  against  borers  and 
root-feeders;  the  cabbage-maggot  may  be  kept  away  by 
putting  a  handful  of  tobacco  dust  at  the  base  of  each 
plant.  While  chiefly  beneficial  as  a  contact  poison,  it 
may  be  used  against  plant-lice,  either  as  a  dry  powder 
or  in  the  shape  of  a  decoction.  In  the  former  case  it 
should  be  exceedingly  fine.  All  contact  poisons  kill 
through  the  breathing  pores. 

General  Caution  as  to  the  Use  of  Insecticides. — 
Great  care  should  be  taken  in  using  tlie  arsenical  and 
kerosene  preparations,  inasmuch  as  some  plants  are 
far  more  delicate  than  others.  In  experimenting  it 
is  desirable  at  first  to  dilute  considerably.  It  may  be 
remarked  that  tender  young  foliage  is  more  susceptible 
to  injury  and  should  be  carefully,  treated.  Tlie  same  is 
tlie  case  with  thin-leaved,  hairy  plants;  but  the  thick¬ 
leaved,  smooth  species  are  less  delicate.  Fruit  trees 
should  never  be  sprayed  with  arsenical  poison  until  the 
blossoms  iiave  fallen,  if  any  consideration  is  had  for  the 
honey  bees.  Whale-oil  soap  should  not  be  used  on  very 
tender  plants. 

Household  Insects. — The  chief  insect  enemies  of 
domestic  peace  are  mosquitoes,  flies,  fleas,  bed-bugs, 
roaches,  ants,  centipedes,  crickets,  and  mites.  The 
best  treatment  for  mosquitoes  in  the  house  is  the 
burning  of  pyrethrum  powder,  or  catching  the  pests 
on  the  ceiling  in  cups  containing  kerosene.  The  same 
remedy  will  be  found  beneficial  in  dealing  with  flies, 
and  it  can  be  supplemented  by  the  use  of  the  common 
arsenic  paper  or  sticky  papers  to  be  had  everywhere. 
The  most  common  flea  is  that  of  dogs  and  cats.  Fre¬ 
quent  sweeping  of  rooms  prevents  their  development. 
Benzine  may  be  sprinkled  about  rooms  with  good 
results.  The  obnoxious  and  filthy  bed-bug  can  only 
be  exterminated  by  diligent  search,  and  frequent  appli¬ 
cations  of  benzine  or  kerosene.  The  latter  is  a  certain 
exterminator,  and  if  the  oil  is  injected  with  a  syringe 
into  all  the  cracks  and  corners  where  the  pest  is  apt 
to  be,  its  banishment  will  be  the  reward.  Benzine, 
corrosive  sublimate,  and  turpentine  will  also  be  found 
effective  if  used  in  the  same  way.  Centipedes  are  best 
destroyed  by  abundant  use  of  pyrethrum  about  the 
water-pipes  and  in  the  storerooms.  Crickets  are  very 
destructive  to  woollen  clothing,  especially  when  damp. 
A  very  useful  remedy  to  employ  is  to  set  a  trap,  con¬ 
sisting  of  beer  placed  in  a  vessel,  which  will  attract  the 
victims  to  their  doom.  Roaches  are  among  the  most 
wary  of  household  insects.  They  are  banished  by 
rendering  a  room  as  nearly  air-tight  as  possible,  and 
allowing  the  fumes  of  bisulphide  of  carbon  to  take 
possession.  A  trap,  made  by  partly  filling  a  deep  jar 
with  stale  beer,  and  resting  a  few  sticks  against  the  jar 
so  that  they  project  into  the  jar  a  few  inches,  will 
entice  the  roach  pest.  Other  traps  of  considerable 
merit  can  be  purchased  almost  anywhere.  Copious 
doses  of  kerosene  will  also  banish  the  roach.  Wafers 
of  red  lead,  flour  and  water,  mixed,  rolled  out  thin, 
then  dried  and  baked  on  a  baking  sheet,  will  kill 
roaches.  The  wafers  should  be  kept  out  of  the  reach 
of  children,  as  they  are  very  poisonous.  Ants’  nests  can 
be  exterminated  by  pouring  into  each  of  several  open¬ 
ings  an  ounce  or  two  of  bisulphide  of  carbon  and  then 
stopping  up  the  holes.  If  within  the  house,  small  bits 
of  sponge  should  be  moistened  with  sweet  water,  and 
these  collected  frequently  and  plunged  into  hot  water. 
Diluted  ammonia  sprinkled  about  the  holes  will  also 
be  effective.  In  pantries  infested  by  mites  the  only 
effective  remedy  is  to  thoroughly  cleanse  the  same, 
fumigate  it  with  sulphur,  and  wash  it  with  kerosene 
emulsion.  Red  roaches  may  be  banished  by  sprink¬ 
ling  powdered  borax  freely  about  their  haunts.  The 
ravages  of  the  clothes  moth  need  not  be  described. 
While  the  remedy  for  preventing  such  ravages  may 
not  be  an  insecticide,  it  may  with  propriety  be  included 
in  this  article.  When  possible,  garments  should  !>♦ 
carefully  folded  in  paper,  so  as  to  leave  no  chance  for 
the  moth  to  enter.  Boxes  of  camphor  wood  or  red 
cedar  are  valuable  in  protecting  articles,  but  where 
such  are  not  to  be  had,  oil  of  cedar  may  be  poured  on 
paper  and  so  rolled  that  the  oil  shall  not  grease  the 
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garments.  Several  of  such  prepared  rolls  may  he  scat- 1 
tered  through  any  box,  taking  care  to  renew  them  two  I 
or  three  times  during  the  summer,  and  the  receptacle  I 
will  be  moth-proof.  Camphor  should  never  be  placed 
near  sealskin,  as  it  causes  the  fur  to  change  color. 

The  buffalo  moth  is  the  special  ravager  of  carpets.  It 
cuts  the  material  as  sharply  as  if  done  hy  a  scissors,  j 
Following  as  it  does  the  line  of  seams  in  the  floor,  these 
should  he  filled  during  the  winter  with  cotton  saturated 
with  benzine.  Kerosene,  naphtha  and  gasolene  are 
also  offensive  to  the  carpet  moth,  but  benzine  is  the 
simplest  and  safest  preventive. — The  death  watch  attacks 
books,  furniture  and  food.  Articles  liable  to  be  attacked 
may  be  washed  in  a  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate  in 
alcohol ;  or  object  like  books  may  be  exposed  to  the  odor 
of  carbolic  acid  or  benzine,  or  fumigated  with  burning 
sulphur.  Moths  may  be  kept  away  from  drawers,  boxes 
or  closets  containing  furs  or  other  articles  favored  by 
these  pests,  by  placing  therein  camphor,  cedar-wood, 
Russia  leather,  bog-myrtle  or  any  other  strongly  aro¬ 
matic  substance.  The  use  of  kerosene  in  all  cases 
where  it  can  be  safely  applied  is  recommended  as  one 
of  the  most  powerful  and  convenient  of  insecticides. 

Insec'tlfug’e,  n.  [Lat.  insectum,  and  fuge,  to  put  to 
flight.]  A  substance  intended  to  drive  away  insects. 

Insecto'rium,  n.  [Lat.  bisection.]  A  place  for  keep¬ 
ing  and  breeding  insects  for  scientific  or  economic 
study  of  entomology. 

In'sect-pow'tler.  ».  See  Insecticides. 

Insid'er,  n.  One  who  is  on  the  inside ;  hence,  one  who 
has  advantages  or  means  of  knowledge  not  possessed  by 
others  who  are  outsiders.  ( Colloq .) 

In'sole,  n.  The  inner  sole  ot  a  boot  or  shoe ;  opposed  to 
outsole. — A  thickness  of  cork,  felt,  flannel,  leather,  or 
paper,  placed  inside  a  shoe  for  warmth  or  other  comfort. 

Insom'nia,  n.  [Lat.]  (Path.)  Sleeplessness,  or  in¬ 
ability  to  sleep,  frequently  becoming  chronic.  It  is  due 
to  various  causes — overwork,  mental  strain  or  anxiety, 
congestion  of  the  brain,  indulgence  in  alcoholic  drinks, 
See.  It  is  a  serious  condition,  sometimes  preceding 
insanity. 

Inspirator,  n.  [L.  Lat.]  (Mech.)  A  kind  of  in¬ 
jector  for  steam-boilers,  in  which  the  water  is  raised  by 
a  jet  of  steam  and  supplied  to  another  jet  which  delivers 
it  to  the  boiler. 

In'stitor,  n.  [Lat.  insisto.]  An  agent,  one  who  has  in 
charge  the  interests  of  another. 

Institn'tionalisni.  n.  The  spirit  that  pays  homage 
to  established  institutions,  especially  those  of  a  relig¬ 
ious  character. 

In'ter-cit'izenship,  n.  The  political  condition  of 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  by  virtue  of  which  a 
citizen  of  one  State  has  the  right  of  citizenship  in  any 
State  where  he  may  reside. 

In'ter-colle'giate,  a.  Existing,  occurring,  or  car¬ 
ried  on  between  or  among  colleges  or  universities. 

Intern',  v.  a.  To  place  for  safety  in  an  interior  town 
or  fortress  ;  to  put  uuder  restraint ;  to  confine  to  a  par¬ 
ticular  locality  ;  as,  to  intern  troops ;  to  intern  a  prisoner. 

Inter'nal  Improve'ments.  The  construction 
of  roads  and  canals ;  the  improvement  of  river  naviga¬ 
tion,  deepening  of  harbors,  and  increasing  of  any  facili¬ 
ties  for  internal  communication. 

Inter'nal  Rev'enue.  Revenue  derived  from  excise 
and  licenses,  and  from  taxes  on  personal  property. 

Interna'tional,  The.  A  secret  and  communistic 
society,  founded  in  London,  in  November,  1847,  and 
definitively  constituted  in  1864  by  Dr.  Karl  Marx  and  I 
Friedrich  Engels,  upon  the  following  “  Declaration  of 
Principles”  and  provisional  rules : 

“Considering  that  the  emancipation  of  the  working- 
classes  must  be  conquered  by  the  working-classes  them¬ 
selves;  that  the  struggle  for  the  emancipating  of  the 
working-classes  means,  not  a  struggle  for  class  privileges 
and  monopolies,  but  for  equal  rights  and  duties,  and 
the  abolition  of  all  class  rules  ;  that  the  economical  sub¬ 
jection  of  the  man  of  labor  to  the  monopolizer  of  labor 
— that  is,  the  sources  of  life — lies  at  the  bottom  of  ser¬ 
vitude  in  all  its  forms,  of  all  social  misery,  mental 
degradation  and  political  dependence,  that  the  economi¬ 
cal  emancipation  of  the  working-classes  is  therefore 
the  great  end  to  which  every  political  movement  ought 
to  be  subordinate  as  a  means;  that  all  efforts  aiming  at 
that  great  end  have  hitherto  failed  from  the  want  of 
solidarity  between  the  manifold  division  of  labor  in 
each  country  and  from  the  absence  of  a  fraternal  bond 
of  union  between  the  working-classes  of  different 
countries ;  that  the  emancipation  of  labor  is  neither  a 
local  nor  a  national,  but  a  social  problem,  embracing 
all  countries  in  which  modern  society  exists,  and  de¬ 
pending  for  its  solution  on  the  concurrence,  practical 
and  theoretical,  of  the  most  advanced  countries ;  that 
the  present  revival  of  the  working-classes  in  the  most 
industrial  countries  of  Europe,  while  it  raises  a  few 
hopes,  gives  solemn  warning  against  a  relapse  into  the 
old  errors,  and  calls  for  the  immediate  combination  of 
the  still  disconcerted  movements;  for  these  reasons  the 
undersigned  members  of  the  Committee,  holding  its 
power  by  resolution  of  the  public  meeting  held  on 
Sept.  28,  1864,  at  Martin’s  Hall,  London,  have  taken 
the  steps  necessary  for  founding  the  International 
Workingmen’s  Association.  They  declare  that  this 
international  association,  and  all  societies  and  individ¬ 
uals  adhering  to  it,  will  acknowledge  truth,  justice, 
and  morality  as  the  basis  of  their  conduct  toward  each 
other,  and  toward  all  men,  without  regard  to  color, 
creed,  or  nationality.  They  hold  it  the  duty  of  a  man 
to  claim  the  rights  of  a  man  and  of  a  citizen,  not  only 
for  himself,  but  for  every  man  who  does  his  duty.  No 
rights  without  duties;  no  duties  without  rights.  And 
in  this  spirit  they  have  drawn  up  the  following  pro¬ 


visional  rules  of  the  International  Association:  This 
association  is  established  to  afford  a  central  medium  of 
communication  and  cooperation  between  working¬ 
men’s  societies  existing  in  different  countries  and 
aiming  at  the  same  end — viz.,  the  protection,  advance¬ 
ment,  and  complete  emancipation  of  the  working- 
classes.  The  name  of  the  association  shall  be  The 
International  Workingmen's  Association.  A  General  Con¬ 
gress,  consisting  of  representatives  of  such  working¬ 
men’s  societies  as  may  have  joined  the  international 
association,  is  to  meet  once  a  year.  On  its  annual  meet¬ 
ings  the  General  Congress  shall  receive  a  public  account 
of  the  annual  transactions  of  the  Central  Council. 
The  Central  Council,  yearly  appointed  by  the  Congress, 
shall  have  power  to  add  to  the  number  of  its  members. 
In  case  of  urgency,  it  may  invoke  the  General  Con¬ 
gress  before  the  regular  yearly  term.  The  Central 
Council  shall  form  an  international  agency  between 
the  different  cooperating  associations,  so  that  the  work¬ 
ingmen  in  one  country  may  be  constantly  informed  of 
the  movements  of  that  class  in  every  other  country; 
that  an  inquiry  into  the  social  state  of  the  different 
countries  of  Europe  be  made  simultaneously,  and 
under  a  common  direction ;  that  the  question  of  gen¬ 
eral  interest  mooted  in  one  society  be  ventilated  by  all ; 
and  that  when  immediate  practical  steps  should  be 
needed,  as,  for  instance,  iii  case  of  international  quar¬ 
rels,  the  action  of  the  associated  societies  be  simul¬ 
taneous  and  uniform.  Whenever  it  seems  apportune, 
the  Central  Council  shall  take  the  initiation  of  pro¬ 
posals  to  be  laid  before  the  different  national  or  local 
societies.  Each  member  of  the  International  Associa¬ 
tion,  on  removing  his  domicile  from  one  country  to 
another,  will  receive  the  fraternal  support  of  the  asso¬ 
ciated  workingmen.  While  united  on  a  perpetual 
band  of  fraternal  cooperation,  the  workingmen’s  soci¬ 
eties  joining  the  International  Association  will  preserve 
that  existing  organization  intact.” 

The  work  of  this  propaganda  did  not  progress  quite 
as  fast  as  was  at  first  hoped.  The  General  Congress 
held  at  The  Hague,  in  Sept.,  1872,  wras  a  complete 
failure,  resulting  in  the  secession  of  an  important 
section  of  the  Council.  Dr.  Marx,  one  of  its  most  in¬ 
fluential  members,  resigned,  and  the  society  dissolved, 
but  its  theories  are  not  abandoned,  and  are  still  sus¬ 
tained  by  most  of  the  trades-unions. 

Interstate'  Com'merce.  (Law.)  After  several 
futile  attempts  to  obtain  legislation  in  respect  to  the 
regulation  of  transportation,  a  bill  was  enacted  by 
Congress,  which  received  the  approval  of  the  President 
on  Feb.  4,  1887.  The  law  is  somewhat  a  misnomer, 
inasmuch  as  its  provisions  apply  only  to  that  branch 
of  commerce  relating  to  the  transportation  by  inter¬ 
state  railroads,  or  railroads  and  water-lines.  Prior  to 
Federal  legislation,  acts  had  been  passed  by  several 
States  dealing  with  the  same  subject ;  but,  owing  to  the 
radical  differences  in  the  regulations  provided  and  lack 
of  means  for  effective  controlling  power,  such  measures 
only  made  the  necessity  of  Federal  legislation  the 
more  imperative.  The  only  remedy  against  the  unsat¬ 
isfactory  regulations  of  the  railroad  managers  was  the 
scope  cs  the  common  law.  The  enormous  develop¬ 
ment  of  business,  its  changed  methods,  and  the  new 
conditions  created  by  the  rapid  growth  and  extension 
of  the  population  called  for  regulations  of  a  more 
uniform  character  and  a  more  efficient  check  upon  the 
management  of  transportation  agencies.  The  insta¬ 
bility  of  tariffs,  the  conflicting  classifications,  the  dis¬ 
crimination  made — not  merely  between  individuals, 
but  also  between  localities,  both  as  regarded  charges 
and  facilities — were  a  source  of  constant  complaint. 
Glaring  instances  of  favoritism  were  disclosed,  favor¬ 
itism  that  encouraged  the  growth  of  monopolies  and 
threatened  to  destroy  the  business  of  smaller  shippers 
to  the  advantage  of  the  more  important  customers. 
Special  rates  were  cloaked  under  the  form  of  secret 
rebates,  while  both  published  and  secret  tariffs  were 
constantly  changed  at  the  will  of  managers,  thus  seri¬ 
ously  interfering  with  the  natural  course  of  business. 
Further,  in  many  sections  of  the  country  the  railroads 
charged  very  low  rates  for  long  hauls,  and  for  the  car¬ 
riage  of  the  same  classes  of  merchandise  exacted 
relatively  much  higher  rates  for  much  shorter  hauls. 
These  were  the  principal  abuses  that  Federal  legislation 
was  designed  to  banish.  The  underlying  principles  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Law  are  practically  only  two : 
The  rates  for  transportation  should  be  reasonable  and 
just;  no  unjust  discrimination  should  be  permitted  by 
those  subject  to  its  provisions.  It  should  be  noted  that 
the  last  condition  does  not  prevent  the  charging  of 
what  might  be  called  bulk  rates — that  is  to  say,  per  hun¬ 
dredweight,  ton,  car-load,  or  even  train-load. 

Before  the  passage  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Law 
neither  the  Federal  common  law  nor  the  State  laws 
could  be  judicially  applied  to  commerce  crossing  the 
boundaries  of  individual  States.  Neither  the  friends 
of  the  law  nor  its  enemies  have  been  satisfied  with  its 
operations ;  the  former  because  of  its  moderate  success, 
the  latter  because  it  has  been  successful  at  all.  It 
is  charged  that  the  railroads  have  conspired  to  defeat 
the  advantages  that  were  embodied  in  it  favorable  to 
their  customers.  Local  rates  have  been  maintained  at 
relatively  higher  figures  than  the  through  rates.  The 
law  has,  however,  in  the  judgment  of  impartial  obser¬ 
vers,  been  productive  of  considerable  benefit.  The 
fault  lies  in  the  inadequacy  of  the  powers  conferred 
on  the  Commission.  Called  upon  to  act  in  a  judical 
way,  it  has  not  the  constitution  of  a  court,  nor,  while 
empowered  to  make  decisions,  has  it  the  power  con¬ 
ferred  upon  it  of  enforcing  its  decisions.  It  is  more¬ 
over  to  be  observed  that  the  courts  have  not  come  to 


its  assistance  in  the  matter  of  securing  evidence  that 
has  been  essential  to  its  duties.  The  original  act  pro 
vided  that  five  Interstate  Commissioners  should  be  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  President,  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate,  the  term  of  office  of  each  member  of 
the  Commission  to  be  six  years  after  the  original  ap¬ 
pointees,  one  retiring  annually.  An  amendment  to 
the  Act  was  approved  on  March  2, 1889. 

The  chief  result  accomplished  by  the  law  has  been  an 
approach  to  uniformity  of  classification,  and  whereas  at 
the  time  of  the  passing  of  the  Act  there  were  forty 
general  classifications,  besides  an  innumerable  host  of 
local  ones,  there  are  now  practically  only  three,  viz.: 
the  official,  the  Western,  and  the  Southern.  Another 
result  has  been  the  disappearance  of  very  many  unjust 
discriminations  against  the  short-haul  traffic.  The 
classification  changes  and  the  abolition  of  the  discrimi¬ 
nations  just  mentioned  have  had  an  important  influence 
in  the  shrinkage  of  railroad  receipts,  and  this  result  in 
some  degree  justifies  the  opposition  that  railroad  man¬ 
agers  have  generally  manifested  toward  the  law.  There 
have  been  fewer  complaints  of  discrimination  between 
shippers  and  between  localities  since  the  law  has  been 
applied.  Rate-wars  have  been  one  of  the  most  damaging 
results  of  this  legislation.  Another  result  has  been  an 
aggregate  increase  of  rates  for  long  hauls,  imposed  as 
some  compensation  for  the  abolition  of  unreasonable 
discrimination  in  the  case  of  short  hauls.  One  of  the 
most  important  cases  that  have  arisen  under  the  law 
involved  the  question  of  material  injustice  to  American 
interests.  That  question  is,  whether  a  less  rate  could  be 
charged  for  the  transportation  of  imported  goods  than 
for  domestic  merchandise.  The  Commissioners  held  that 
it  was  an  unlawful  discrimination  and  ordered  the  prac¬ 
tice  to  be  discontinued.  Some  of  the  railroad  companies 
refused  to  obey  the  order,  and  a  final  appeal  was  made 
to  the  Supreme  Court,  which  decided  against  the 
Commissioners,  who  as  a  result  condemned  the  insuffi¬ 
ciency  of  existing  means  to  correct  unlawful  practices 
in  the  handling  of  domestic  products,  much  less  to  pre¬ 
vent  injustice  to  these  if  foreign  imports  are  to  be 
taken  into  account  in  fixing  the  relative  rates  for  home 
and  foreign  traffic ;  declaring  further  that,  in  view  of  the 
complexity  of  the  question,  the  public  policy  should  be 
declared  and  enforced  by  positive  enactment,  and  finally 
the  Commission  appeal  for  suitable  legislation  to  provide 
the  necessary  regulations.  The  experience  of  the  Inter¬ 
state  Commission  has  resulted  in  various  recommenda¬ 
tions  as  to  necessary  amendments  in  the  law.  A  better 
summary  of  the  defects  in  the  statute  cannot  possibly 
be  given  than  that  suggested  by  the  Commissioners’ 
officially  recommended  amendments,  the  principal  of 
which  briefly  given  are: 

That  power  be  conferred  upon  the  Commission  to 
prescribe  minimum  as  well  as  maximum  rates.  That 
provision  be  made  for  establishing  through  routes  and 
through  rates;  the  lack  of  this  entails  a  loss  of  many 
millions  of  dollars  annually  upon  the  trade  and  carrying 
interests.  That  the  Commission  be  directed  to  prescribe  a 
uniform  classification  of  freights,  with  power  to  change 
same  from  time  to  time  on  proof,  after  investigation,  of  a 
change  being  necessary.  That  it  be  empowered  to 
preveut  over-  or  undercharges  for  interstate  transporta¬ 
tion,  and  that  provision  should  be  made  for  connecting 
the  contract  of  shipment  and  its  performance  of  carriers 
with  their  duty  to  charge  or  receive  only  such  rates  as 
have  been  put  in  force  according  to  law.  That  the 
statutory  provisions  for  the  enforcement  of  the  orders 
of  the  Commission  be  amended.  That  it  be  made 
a  misdemeanor,  punishable  by  suitable  fine,  to  mutilate, 
destroy  or  remove  any  tariff  or  schedule  of  rates,  fares 
or  charges,  posted  by  auy  carrier  subject  to  statute,  as 
in  force  over  his  line.  That  provisions  of  Act  be 
extended  so  as  to  cover  all  transportation  of  interstate 
commerce  over  rail  or  rail  and  water  lines,  and  also  to 
all  persons  in  any  way  engaged  in  such  transportation. 
That  authority  be  conferred  on  the  Commission  to 
require  connecting  carriers  to  establish  through  and 
continuous  lines  and  carry  traffic  thereover  at  reason¬ 
able  through  rates,  the  same  to  be  divided  by  agreement 
between  themselves  or  by  the  final  decision  of  the 
Commission.  That  the  Commission  be  authorized 
not  merely  to  prescribe  the  form  of  carriers’  schedules, 
but  also  to  control  the  contents  and  arrangement  thereof. 
That  greater  force  and  finality  be  accorded  to  the 
findings  and  decisions  of  the  Commission,  based  upon 
complaint  involving  rates  or  practices  put  in  force  by 
many  carriers  and  alleging  violations  of  those  portions 
of  the  Act  requiring  reasonable  and  impartial  treatment 
of  the  public. 

On  the  subject  of  pooling,  the  Commission  declares 
that  without  other  remedial  legislation,  it  would  be 
inadvisable ;  but  under  conditions  approved  by  the  Com¬ 
mission  and  rendered  capable  of  easy  and  direct  legisla¬ 
tion,  it  might  safely  be  tried,  if  accompanied  by  effective 
remedial  legislation.  The  Commission  further  urges 
amendments  to  give  that  degree  of  completeness  and 
effectiveness  for  which  it  was  designed.  No  amend¬ 
ments  involving  rate-making,  however,  are  asked,  but 
the  Commission  appeals  for  finality  and  binding  char¬ 
acter  to  its  decisions  after  proper  and  safeguarded 
investigation  has  been  had  of  excessive  or  relatively 
unjust  nature  of  rates  now  in  force.  It  also  suggests 
an  amendment  requiring  common  carriers  to  adopt, 
within  anreasonable  time,  a  uniform  classification  of 
freights,  with  authority  to  the  Commission,  in  case  of 
their  failure  to  comply,  to  prescribe  such  classification 
and  compel  its  adoption  by  the  carriers. 

Such  is  the  experimental  nature  of  this  inadequately 
framed  law,  and  so  complex  are  the  questions  involved 
that  early  amendment  seems  an  unavoidable  necessity. 
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In'tiinn,  «.  [Lat.]  (Physiol.)  The  internal  coat 
of  an  organ,  as  of  an  intestine,  a  blood-vessel,  or  an 
artery. 

Intiiic'tion,  n.  [L.  Lat.  intinctio.']  Act  of  dyeing 
or  tiugeing. 

( Eccles .)  A  method  or  practice,  in  the  Greek  Church, 
of  administering  both  elements  of  the  Eucharist  at  the 
same  time,  by  dipping  the  bread  into  the  wine.  It  was 
condemned  by  the  Council  of  Braza  in  A.D.  375  (point 
being  added  to  the  condemnation  by  the  remark  that 
Judas  is  the  only  example  in  the  gospel  of  communion 
by  intinction) ;  by  Pope  Urban  (A.D.  1088-99),  and  his 
successor,  and  by  the  Convocation  of  Canterbury  (A.D. 
1175) ;  though  the  practice  forbidden  may  have  been  as 
much  the  consumption  of  the  superabundant  elements 
as  that  of  intinction. 

Intransigent,  a.  [Lat.  intransigens.)  Refusing  to 
agree,  uncompromising,  irreconcilable;  applied  especi¬ 
ally  to  political  factions. 

Invis'ible  Cireen.  A  very  dark  shade  of  green, 
hardly  distinguishable  from  black. 

In' wood,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of  Queens  co., 
7  m.  S.E.  of  Jamaica.  Pop.  (1897)  1,540. 

Iod'yrite,  ».  (Min.)  Iodic  silver ;  a  yellow  and  some¬ 
times  brownish  mineral,  containing  iodine  54,  silver  46. 
Sp.  gr.  5 '5  to  5  7.  When  it  is  fused  by  the  blowpipe 
on  charcoal,  it  yields  the  fumes  of  iodine  and  metallic 
silver;  or,  when  melted  with  bisulphate  of  potash  in  a 
glass  tube,  it  gives  the  violet  vapors  of  iodine.  It  is 
found  in  this  country  at  the  Cerro  Colorado  mine,  in 
Arizona. 

Iowa,  University  of.  (Educ.)  A  very  popular 
institution,  located  at  Iowa  City;  was  incorporated  in 
1847,  and  opened  in  1860.  Its  departments,  in  addition 
to  the  regular  classical  and  scientific  courses,  are  as 
follows:  Law,  Dental,  Medicine  (allopathic  and  homoeo¬ 
pathic),  Pharmacy,  and  Civil  Engineering.  The  faculty 
in  1897  comprised  101  professors ;  the  students  enrolled 
numbering  1,331.  Charles  A.  Schaeffer  is  the  president 
of  the  University.  The  endowment  fund  is  8230,000, 
and  the  library,  previous  to  June  19,  1897,  contained 
42,000  volumes,  but  a  fire  on  that  date  destroyed  at  least 
25,000  of  these.  The  curriculum  of  the  institution 
includes,  in  addition  to  the  branches  already  mentioned, 
a  collegiate  course,  and  the  government  is  vested  in  a 
Board  of  Regents,  which  includes  the  Governor  of  the 
State  and  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 
as  members  ex-officio,  and  one  member  from  each 
Congressional  district. 

1P'  S«  fac'to,  [Lat.]  In  or  by  the  fact  itself;  used 
adverbially,  as  ipso  facto  condemned. 

Ips'wiell.  ill  South  Dakota,  a  post-village,  cap.  of 
Edmunds  co.,  26  m.  W.  of  Aberdeen,  on  C.,  M.  &  St.  P. 
R.R. ;  has  a  cr>  amery  and  flour  mills,  and  some  other 
manuf.  Pop.  (i*95)  417. 

Ireil'ical,  a.  [Gr.  eirene,  peace.]  Promoting  peace  ; 
pacific,  (r.) 

Ire'stone,  n.  (Mining.)  A  name  commonly  given  to 
any  very  hard  sock. 

Ire'ton,  Hf.nry,  an  English  republican  general,  born 
1610,  son-in-law  of  Oliver  Cromwell.  He  distinguished 
himself  in  the  Civil  War;  was  one  of  those  who  signed 
the  warrant  for  the  death  of  Charles  I.,  and  was  Lord 
Deputy  of  Ireland  after  the  establishment  of  the 
Commonwealth.  Died  in  1651. 

I'riilal,  a.  Same  as  Irisated  (g.  v.). 

Iridec'tomy,  n.  (Surg.)  The  name  given  to  vari¬ 
ous  operations  for  the  formation  of  artificial  pupils; 
also  called  coretomia. 

I'rion,  in  Texas,  a  W.  central  co. ;  area,  970  sq.  m. 
Intersected  by  the  Middle  Fork  of  Colorado  river. 
Surface,  hilly  in  the  north,  level  in  the  south;  soil,  a 
rich,  red  sandy  loam ;  some  timber.  Products,  grain, 
cotton,  corn,  alfalfa;  stock  raising.  Cap.  Sherwood. 
Pop.  (1890)  870. 

I'riscope,  n.  [Gr.,  iris,  rainbow,  and  skopeo,  to  see.] 
An  instrument  invented  by  Dr.  Reade  for  examining 
prismatic  colors.  It  consists  of  a  plate  of  polished 
black  glass,  smeared  with  a  solution  of  soap  and  dried 
by  wash-leather.  If  the  breath  be  directed  through  a 
tube  upon  the  glass,  the  vapor  will  be  deposited  in 
colored  rays. 

I'rish-Anier'ioan.  a.  An  Irishman  who  has  settled 
in  America,  or  a  United  States  citizen  of  Irish  birth. 

I'roil,  in  Michigan,  a  N.  W.  co. ;  area,  1,187  sq.  m. 
Intersected  by  the  Mequacumecumecum  river.  Surface, 
hilly ;  soil,  fertile.  Min.  Iron,  gold,  graphite.  Timber, 
plentiful.  Industries,  lumbering  and  mining.  Cap.  Crys¬ 
tal  Falls.  Pop.  (1894)  5,293. 

I'roil,  in  Missouri,  a  S.  E.  county  ;  area,  about  550  sq.m. 
Bivers.  Big  creek  and  some  smaller  streams.  Surface, 
mountainous.  Pilot  Knob  and  Iron  Mountain,  tw'o 
remarkable  mountains,  are  situated  in  the  N.  E. 
part  of  the  county.  Soil,  fertile.  Min.  Iron  in  abund¬ 
ance,  with  gold,  platinum,  nickel,  lead,  granite  and 
marble.  Cap.  Ironton.  Pop.  (1890)  9,119. 

1'ron,  in  Utah,  a  S.W.  county,  adjoining  the  States  of 
Colorado  and  Nevada ;  area,  about  3,436  sq.  m.  Rivers. 
Colorado,  Grand,  Green  and  UnkaWeep  rivers,  besides 
numerous  lakes  and  salt  water  sink3.  Surface,  diversi¬ 
fied  ;  soil,  in  some  parts  fertile.  Cap.  Parowan.  Pop. 
(1897)  a  tout  3,500. 

I'roil  HI ii if,  in  Nebraska,  a  village  of  Sarpy  co.,  on 
Elkhorn  river. 

Iron  4*ate  of  tho  Danube,  This  name  is  applied 
to  the  narrowest  of  the  eight  rapids  that  formerly 
impeded  the  navigation  of  the  Danube,  and  it  is  so 
called  because  of  its  extremely  formidable  character. 
The  length  of  its  passage  is  1  Yi  miles,  and  it  is  situated 
below  Orsova,  where  the  middle  course  of  the  river 
ends.  These  eight  rapids  occur  within  a  distance  of  75 
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miles  beyond  Upjalanka ;  they  are  formed  by  the  jutting 
out  of  the  rugged  spurs  of  the  Transylvanian  and  Ser¬ 
vian  Mountains,  which  contract  the  river  to  a  passage 
which  at  the  “Iron  Gate”  is  only  129  yards  wide,  with 
a  depth  of  168  feet.  At  Semlin,  near  Belgrade,  the 
Danube  presents  a  majestic  surface,  whose  breadth  is 
1,706  yards,  while  the  depth  of  the  river  is  46  feet.  Along 
the  rapids  the  torrent  rushes  between  towering  masses 
ot  rock,  while  dangerous  shoals  of  limestone,  crystal¬ 
line  schists  and  granite  form  a  dangerous  obstruction 
to  navigation.  The  scenery  of  some  of  these  rapids  is 
very  picturesque,  notably  that  of  the  lower  Klissura, 
but  the  “  Iron  Gate,”  long  opposed  the  terrors  of  its 
passage  to  navigation.  Here  the  pent  up  waters  rush 
and  swirl  with  destructive  energy,  breaking  against 
forbidding  ledges  of  rock  that  thrust  their  dentated  sur¬ 
faces  above  the  raging  river  that  seethes  and  boils 
around  them,  forming  dangerous  whirlpools,  countless 
eddies  and  counter-eddies,  and  considerable  cataracts, 
which,  combined  with  the  rapid  fall  of  the  river,  pre¬ 
sented  an  impassible  barrier  to  free  navigation.  The 
utilization  of  this  most  important  waterway  has  been 
one  of  the  burning  questions  that  have  troubled  the 
peace  of  European  statesmen,  and  various  international 
arrangements  have  been  made  with  respect  to  its  con¬ 
trol  and  the  means  for  keeping  it  open.  Under  the 
terms  of  the  famous  Berlin  Treaty,  Austria  undertook 
to  remove  the  “Iron  Gate;”  and  after  many  years  of 
labor  the  important  work  was  successfully  accom¬ 
plished,  and  this  part  of  the  Danube  opened  to  naviga¬ 
tion.  The  event  was  celebrated  with  great  ceremonies 
carried  out  by  the  Emperor  of  Austria  on  Feb.  27,  1896. 
It  should  be  explained  that  the  “Iron  Gate”  proper 
consisted  of  a  reef  called  the  Prigada,  forming  a  wall 
360  yards  wide  that  was  exposed  at  low  water  and  ran 
for  nearly  a  mile  along  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  where 
it  crossed  diagonally  to  a  point  immediately  above  Sibb, 
forming  with  some  smaller  reefs  a  dangerous  cataract 
throughout  the  entire  length  of  the  reef.  The  improve¬ 
ments  effected  the  removal  of  the  obstructions  between 
Bazias  and  the  “Iron  Gate,”  and  cutting  a  channel 
through  the  Prigada  and  other  reefs  for  a  length  of 
two  miles,  providing  a  course  260  feet  broad  and  10 
feet  deep  along  the  Servian  bank.  These  improvements 
enable  the  Danube  to  be  navigated  by  the  largest  river 
steamers  from  the  Black  Sea  to  Vienna.  The  cost  of 
the  work  was  about  810,000,000.  See  Danube,  and 
Canal. 

Iron  Hall.  Or'dor  of.  A  mutual  benefit  associa¬ 
tion  which  first  came  into  public  notice,  about  1881,  at 
Indianapolis,  Ind.,  whence  it  organized  branches 
throughout  the  Union.  Its  system  was  most  attractive, 
and  in  comparatively  few  years  it  grew  to  be  seemingly 
one  of  the  most  prosperous  concerns  in  the  West,  with 
a  membership  of  nearly  70,000.  It  had  a  maturity 
fund  into  which  members  made  small  weekly  pay¬ 
ments,  receiving  at  the  end  of  seven  years,  sums  of 
81,000,  8800,  8600,  or  8400,  as  they  had  elected.  It 
provided,  also,  a  disability  fund,  upon  which  members 
could  draw,  the  sums  withdrawn  to  be  deducted  from 
the  sum  to  which  they  were  entitled  at  maturity.  In 
1892  attention  was  drawn  to  the  association’s  financial 
condition,  and  in  July  a  complaint  was  filed  at  Indian¬ 
apolis,  charging  insolvency  and  asking  that  a  receiver 
be  appointed.  The  complaint  alleged  reckless  salaries, 
with  fictitious  expenditures  fortravelling  and  pretended 
claims  to  the  amount  of  850,000.  It  was  charged  that 
the  corporation  had  accrued  debts  for  the  remainder 
of  the  year,  for  maturing  benefits,  over  81,000,000  and 
for  disability  benefits  over  $325,000;  that  for  1893  its 
debts  amounted  to  84,650,000;  for  1894,  to  $6,650,000; 
and  for  1895,  to  $9,650,000.  Its  assets  were  set  forth  to 
be  a  reserve  fund  of  $1,200,000,  only  one-seventh  of 
which  was  available  every  year,  with  real  estate  to  the 
value  of  $1,000,000.  $720,000  of  these  funds  had  been 
placed  in  a  Philadelphia  bank  of  which  Freeman 
Somerby  (chief  justice  of  the  order)  was  vice-presi¬ 
dent,  and  Hayes  (a  supreme  trustee)  secretary  and 
treasurer.  The  books  showed  only  $440,000  of  the 
sunt  to  be  accounted  for.  It  was  shown  also  that 
Somerby  had  failed  to  call  a  meeting  of  the  supreme 
sitting  for  a  number  of  years,  and  that  at  the  last  one 
he  had  coerced  it  into  increasing  his  salary  from 
$5,000  to  $10,000  a  year.  In  October,  1892,  indictments 
w  ere  found  against  the  supreme  officers  who  had  voted 
this  transfer  of  money,  charging  embezzlement  to  the 
amount  of  $200,000;  many  arrests  followed,  and  receivers 
were  appointed  in  eight  States,  who,  after  much  ob¬ 
struction  and  litigation,  wound  up  the  affairs  of  the 
order,  distributing  the  remaining  assets  among  mem¬ 
bers.  The  arrested  officers  were  never  brought  to  trial, 
but  efforts  since  made  to  reorganize  the  order  have  not 
met  with  much  success. 

Iron  .41  on  il  l  a  ■  n .  in  Michigan,  a  city,  cap.  of  Dick¬ 
inson  co.,  72  m.  N.W.  of  Menominee,  on  the  C.  &  N.W. 
and  C.,  M.  &  St.  P.  R.Rs. ;  has  extensive  iron  mines  and 
ships  large  quantities  of  ore.  Pop.  (1894)  7,638. 

Iron  Kiver,  in  Michigan,  a  post-village  of  Iron  co., 
40  m.  N.W.  of  Iron  Mountain,  on  the  C.  A  N.W.  R.R. ; 
has  large  iron  mining  interests.  Pop.  (1894)  882. 

Iron'aton,  in  Alabama,  a  post-town  of  Talladega  co., 
on  Louisville  A  Nashville  R.  R.  Pop.  (1897)  about  700. 

I'ron-clad.  n.  Strong,  rigorous,  severe,  exacting;  as 
an  iron-clad  oath,  agreement,  or  constitution. 

Proiidale,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Jefferson  co.  Pop. 
(1897)  about  750. 

Iron'deqiioit.  in  New  York,  a  post-town  of  Monroe 

co.  Pop.  (1890)  2,415. 

I'ron infjf-niaeliine',  «.  A  machine  for  ironing 
clothes,  Ac.  Specific  forms  are  made  for  laundry  work, 
hat  ironing,  hosiery,  Ac. 
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I'ronwood,  in  Michigan,  a  city  of  Gogebic  co.,  6  m. 
S.W.  of  Bessemer,  on  the  C.  A  N.W.  and  Wis.  Central 
R.Rs.  Iron  mining  is  the  principal  industry.  Pop, 
(1894)  9,324. 

Irredeil'tist, n.  [Ital.  irredenta.]  In  Italian  politics, 
one  of  the  party  of  the  Left,  in  whose  accession  to 
office,  in  1876,  the  cry  of  “  Italia  Irredenta  ”  and  pledges 
in  favor  of  the  recovery  of  the  unredeemed  territory 
were  powerful  factors.  By  “Italia  Irredenta”  were 
meant  regions  Italian  in  speech  and  race,  but  subject 
to  other  governments.  Such  were  Trieste  and  the 
Trentino,  held  by  Austria;  Ticino,  by  Switzerland; 
Nice,  by  France,  and  Malta,  by  England.  The  move¬ 
ment  caused  slight  alarm,  but  seems  to  have  had  no 
solid  support  from  the  Italian  people. 

Irriga/tion,  n.  (Eng.  and  Agric.)  This  term,  in  its 
full  sense,  is  applied  to  the  artificial  use  of  water  for 
promoting  the  growth  of  crops.  The  adoption  of  some 
method  of  irrigation  in  Oriental  countries  is  indispens¬ 
able  to  the  existence  of  the  people,  and  its  application 
dates  back  to  remote  antiquity.  The  most  important 
results  of  irrigation  to  any  country  as  a  whole  are 
probably  experienced  in  Egypt,  for  on  the  inundation 
of  the  land  by  the  Nile  depends  the  entire  wealth  of 
the  country.  Over  about  7,000  square  miles  of  land 
the  dreariness  of  a  desert  falls  almost  annually  in  May, 
and  soon  man  and  beast  are  tortured  by  thirst  and  a 
scorching,  dry  atmosphere.  With  the  overflow  of  the 
river  is  brought  a  fertile  deposit  of  mud,  which,  remain¬ 
ing  after  the  river  has  subsided,  forms  the  rich  soil 
from  which  spring  the  agricultural  riches  of  Egypt. 
The  dykes  constructed  along  the  Nile  are  the  usual 
footpaths  for  traffic  during  the  period  of  inundation. 
While  this  instance  of  irrigation  is  largely  that  of  a 
natural  process,  much  artificial  work  is  dune  to  utilize 
its  benefits  and  admit  of  its  operation. 

The  adoption  of  irrigation  methods  to  agriculture  has 
been  attended  with  enormous  benefits,  not  merely  in 
arid  regions,  but  also  in  districts  where  there  is  a  nat¬ 
ural  rainfall.  In  the  latter  case  the  increased  produc¬ 
tiveness  of  the  soil  amply  compensates  for  its  cost, 
especially  where  fruits  and  vegetables  are  raised,  and, 
generally,  irrigation  softens  the  soil,  rendering  it  more 
easily  worked  and  more  penetrable  by  the  roots  of 
plants.  In  dry  climates  400  or  500  cubic  yards  of  water 
to  the  acre  are  frequently  applied  before  plowing,  this 
quantity  serving  to  moisten  and  soften  the  soil  to 
a  depth  of  about  12  inches.  The  quality  of  the  soil 
is  strengthened  by  air  and  other  gases  and  vegetable 
and  mineral  substances  held  in  solution  by  the  irrigat¬ 
ing  water.  Upon  arable  land  irrigation  aids  the  decom¬ 
position  of  the  soluble  organic  and  inorganic  matter  it 
contains,  and  distributes  the  same. 

Irrigating  canals  are  generally  supplied  from  rivers, 
the  water  being  raised  to  the  required  level  by  means 
of  weirs  or  dams  built  across  the  rivers,  and  the  head 
of  the  canals  placed  above  the  dams.  This  method  of 
irrigating  is  necessarily  costly,  as  frequently  the  con¬ 
struction  of  canals  many  miles  in  length  is  needed  to 
bring  the  water  to  the  level  of  the  irrigating  area, 
where  it  is  distributed  by  smaller  canals  through  the 
various  lands.  Where  the  upper  sections  of  these 
canals  pass  through  broken  country,  then  the  labor 
and  expense  of  their  construction  are  largely  aug¬ 
mented.  The  cases  of  the  Ganges,  and  other  important 
irrigating  systems  in  Northern  India  demonstrate  this 
fact.  Where  the  land  to  be  irrigated  is  nearly  on  the 
same  level  as  the  river,  the  irrigating  is  much  less 
costly  and  difficult.  In  the  Madras  Province  of  British 
India  the  deltas  of  the  Cauvery,  Godavery,  and  Kistna 
rivers  present  illustrations  of  this;  in  this  case  the  area 
to  be  irrigated  is  easily  reached  from  the  enclosing 
banks. 

The  amount  of  irrigation  water  required  depends 
principally  on  the  nature  of  the  soil,  the  locality,  and 
the  crop.  In  Northern  India,  where  the  rivers  are  fed 
from  the  snow  reservoirs  and  where  there  is  a  consider¬ 
able  rainfall,  the  area  irrigated  is  generally  somewhat 
over  200  acres  for  a  cubic  toot  of  water  per  second, 
rising  in  some  cases  to  even  400  acres.  This  applies  in 
cases  where  there  is  both  winter  and  summer  cultiva¬ 
tion  and  principally  refers  to  cereal  crops.  In  the 
district  named  one  cubic  foot  of  water  per  second  for 
twenty-four  hours  will  irrigate  four  acres,  covering 
them  to  a  depth  of  nearly  six  inches,  or  400  acres 
if  supplied  for  100  days.  Thirty  acres  of  rice  can  be 
matured  by  a  supply  of  one  cubic  foot  of  water  per 
second  during  the  season,  and  where  the  land  receives 
heavy  downfalls  of  rain  even  90  acres  may  be  so 
watered. 

During  recent  years  great  progress  has  been  made 
in  the  United  States  in  respect  to  irrigation.  In  the 
Western  States  large  tracts  of  fertile  land  have  been 
converted  into  productive  areas  that  could  not  for¬ 
merly  be  cultivated  successfully  without  its  adoption, 
and  considerable  areas  of  otherwise  useless  lands  have 
been  made  available.  Viewed  as  an  economic  feature, 
irrigation  is  perfect,  while  as  a  social  question  it  is  of 
the  very  highest  importance,  providing  as  it  does  for 
the  wants  of  the  citizens  of  our  rapidly  growing  city 
populations  and  furnishing  an  outlet  for  the  energies 
of  the  crowded  communities  of  the  East,  thus  serving 
as  an  operative  force  of  no  small  value  in  relation  to 
wages  and  the  comforts  of  life.  The  general  question 
of  the  methods  of  irrigation  best  adapted  to  the  vari¬ 
ous  sections  is  still  warmly  debated,  some  authorities 
urging  that  the  most  successful  plan  is  obtainable  by 
individual  effort,  others  by  State  or  even  national 
enterprise,  and  again  others  urge  that  the  work  can 
only  be  undertaken  to  proper  advantage  by  capitalists 
on  a  large  scale.  Ex-Governor  Ross,  of  New  Mexico, 
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considers  that  the  days  of  corporate  irrigation  have 
passed  and  that  individual  irrigation  will  solve  the 
question.  One  thing  is  clear:  the  cultivable  area  of 
farms  is  often  largely  reduced  by  irrigation  which 
enables  crop  results  to  be  doubled  and  trebled. 
Where  larger  areas  had  previously  been  cultivated  at 
great  labor,  expense,  and  not  infrequently  with  rela¬ 
tively  low  results,  the  adoption  of  irrigation  has  en¬ 
couraged  the  limiting  of  cultivable  area  of  farms  from 
5  to  25  acres,  and  to  the  raising  of  truck  or  garden  stuff. 
In  this  way  estates  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  acres 
in  California  have  been  subdivided  into  thousands  of 
small  farms.  The  result  has  been  to  reduce  the  physical 
labor  of  the  farmer,  provide  certain  and  profitable 
crops — a  sure  step  forward  in  the  direction  of  agri¬ 
cultural  freedom  and  independence.  In  the  arid  dis¬ 
tricts  fed  by  the  watershed  of  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
from  three  to  six  crops  a  year  are  raised.  The  growth 
of  fodder  that  was  formerly  impossible  in  arid  regions 
is  now  successfully  promoted,  and  winter  crops  and 
fruits  and  vegetables  secured.  The  plan  of  irrigation 
is,  in  the  main,  that  already  mentioned,  of  dams  in 
which  the  river  water  is  impounded  and  carried  to 
the  lower  lands  by  a  main  canal.  This  system  is 
what  is  known  as  the  “gravity  system,”  and  the  chief 
drawbacks  that  have  been  experienced  are:  First,  the 
excessive  cost  of  water,  caused  by  the  heavy  first  out¬ 
lay,  lack  of  competition,  and  the  cupidity  of  water- 
owners  ;  second,  the  insufficient  size  of  the  canals,  or 
the  exhaustion  by  users  higher  up  the  stream ;  third, 
the  inability  to  irrigate  land  at  a  higher  level  than  the 
ditches.  To  obviate  these  difficulties  a  system  of  wells 
and  river  pumping  has  been  adopted,  manual,  horse, 
wind,  and  for  larger  pumps,  gasoline  and  steam-power 
being  used.  The  relative  cost  is  estimated  to  average 
over  $11.50  per  acre  for  first  cost  and  $3  per  acre  for 
annual  maintenance  and  interest  in  the  case  of  the 
“gravity”  system ;  and  $3.50  per  acre  as  first  cost,  with 
$1  per  acre  for  yearly  maintenance,  in  the  case  of  the 
pumping  system.  The  chief  drawback  in  many  districts 
has  been  the  lack  of  water;  that  is  to  say,  that  while 
irrigation  means  have  been  promised,  the  water  has 
failed  when  most  needed  from  the  cause  already  men¬ 
tioned  or  from  a  natural  insufficiency.  In  addition  to 
this,  however,  the  prejudice  of  the  farmers  has  been  an 
important  drawback,  this  cause  often  resulting  from 
the  unfulfilled  promises  made  and  from  the  ignoranci 
generally  prevailing  on  the  whole  subject  of  irrigation. 
Efforts  have  been  made  in  some  districts  to  secure  a 
perennial  supply  of  water  by  building  canals  along  the 
rivers,  constructing  them  at  a  grade  less  than  that  of 
the  rivers  and  continuing  them  laterally  up  the  river 
until  they  penetrate  the  water-bearing  sand  or  gravel. 
This  has  been  done  on  the  Platte  and  Arkansas  rivers. 

Whatever  may  be  said  of  irrigation  in  the  sub-humid 
districts,  it  is  not  a  problem  as  to  the  arid  regions — it 
is  a  necessity.  The  sub-humid  States  are  North  Dakota, 
South  Dakota,  Nebraska,  Kansas,  and  Texas.  The 
western  parts  of  these  States  lie  well  within  the  arid 
region,  and  the  eastern  fall  within  the  humid  regions. 
The  soil  of  the  sub-humid  region  is  unsurpassed  in 
richness  by  that  of  any  part  of  the  U.  S.,  but  at  the 
most  critical  period  in  the  development  of  cereals 
moisture  is  lacking.  This,  with  the  terrible  hot  winds 
that  then  prevail,  defies  the  ordinaiy  methods  of  farm¬ 
ing.  The  variation  in  the  yearly  rainfall  in  this  region 
makes  the  farmers’  lives  too  often  a  continuous  succes¬ 
sion  of  promise  belied  by  results.  Whatever  else  may 
be  done,  the  only  satisfactory  solution  of  the  irrigation 
problem  seems  to  be  in  jealously  saving  all  the  available 
water  in  every  locality:  storm,  spring,  and  well.  The 
canals  in  the  large  river  valleys  cannot  be  made  avail¬ 
able  to  other  than  liimted  areas. 

The  construction  of  ditches  leading  from  creeks,  by  a 
few  persons  in  a  neighborhood,  has  frequently  been 
effected,  but  such  works  have  generally  failed  to  realize 
the  hopes  formed,  and  after  a  short  experience  they 
have  been  abandoned.  These  empty  ditches  are  fre¬ 
quent  in  western  Kansas,  and  may  also  be  found  in 
other  parts  of  the  sub-humid  districts.  Wells  have  been 
sunk  through  the  clay  or  marls,  and  water  is  found  in' 
the  water-bearing  sands  and  gravel  at  from  50  to  300 
feet;  but  pumping  has  in  general  to  be  resorted  to.  In 
the  sub-humid  States  this  source  of  supply  furnishes 
seemingly  inexhaustible  supplies  for  cattle,  garden  and 
domestic  use,  but  the  value  of  such  means  for  irrigation 
is  relative  to  the  cost  of  working  as  compared  with  the 
value  of  product,  and  this  is  mainly  a  question  of  an 
available  market  for  products.  Storm  water  stored  in 
reservoirs  has  proved  available  for  irrigating,  but  this 
plan  can  only  be  adopted  where  the  surface  of  the  land 


admits  of  their  construction.  The  large  area  comprised 
in  the  sub-humid  regions  is  mainly  dependent  for  its 
irrigation  on  the  supply  of  water  from  the  rivers  rising 
in  the  Rocky  Mountains,  flowing  easterly  across  the 
plains  to  the  Missouri  and  Mississippi  rivers.  While 
in  wet  seasons  large  bodies  of  water  flow  in  these  rivers, 
yet  in  the  vital  season  their  beds  are  tiny  trickling 
streams,  utterly  useless  for  irrigating  the  immense  tracts 
of  country  through  which  they  pass.  The  head  of 
water  is  lost  by  evaporation,  combined  with  the  tapping 
of  the  water  of  streams  for  ditch  supplies. 

In  Nebraska,  irrigation  work  is  being  rapidly  ex¬ 
tended.  The  water  is  taken  from  the  North  Fork  of 
the  Platte  river,  and  the  ditches  constructed  control 
about  150,000  acres.  In  Arizona  there  are  851  miles  ol 
canals,  irrigating  573,500  acres  out  of  a  total  under  cul¬ 
tivation  of  about  590,000,  less  than  one-tenth  of  one  per 
cent,  of  land  area.  In  Utah  the  waters  of  the  Beaver 
river  irrigate  a  large  tract  of  territory.  Nine-tenths 
of  the  farms  are  irrigated.  In  Nova  Scotia  over  3,000,000 
acres  of  arid  land  have  been  irrigated  by  94  works 
constructed  recently,  and  it  is  believed  that  the  whole 
belt  can  be  rendered  available  for  agriculture  and  graz¬ 
ing.  In  Washington  less  than  one-tenth  of  the  farm 
holdings  are  irrigated. 

Taking  the  arid  region  as  a  whole — Arizona,  Califor¬ 
nia,  Colorado,  Idaho,  Montana,  Nevada,  New  Mexico, 
Oregon,  Utah,  Washington,  and  Wyoming — 8‘85  per¬ 
cent.  of  all  farm  holdings  are  irrigated,  and  less  than 
one-half  of  one  per  cent,  of  the  land  area.  In  the  sub- 
humid  region  only  6-40  percent,  is  irrigated  of  the  land 
owned  by  those  adopting  irrigation.  Over  8,000  artesian 
wells  are  used,  of  which  over  3,900  are  employed  in 
irrigating,  serving  an  average  of  13  21  acres  per  well. 
The  average  depth  is  210-41  feet;  cost,  $245.58.  In 
New  Mexico  also  some  450,000  acres  have  been  brought 
under  cultivation  by  irrigation,  and  nearly  1,000,000 
acres  are  under  works  for  ditches.  In  South  Dakota 
the  work  of  irrigation  by  means  of  artesiau  wells  has 
made  great  headway  in  recent  years.  Underlying  a 
great  part  of  this  State  is  what  is  known  as  the 
artesian  basin.  Colorado  has  1'34  per  cent,  of  holdings 
irrigated.  California  leads  all  the  irrigation  States  in 
area,  average  acreage  of  irrigators,  and  produce  per 
acre ;  the  figures  are,  respectively :  over  1,000,000  acres 
irrigated,  73  acres  per  irrigator,  and  $19.00  the  average 
produce  per  acre. 

The  approximated  cost  of  productive  irrigation  sys¬ 
tems  and  their  values  shows  the  increased  value  to  be 
about  220  per  cent.  The  first  cost  of  lands  in  the  arid 
regions,  including  water-rights,  was  $77,490,000,  while 
their  value  had  increased,  according  to  the  eleventh 
census,  to  $296,850,000.  The  maintenance  of  canals 
and  ditches  cost  12  81  per  cent,  of  the  first  outlay  of 
$29,611,000.  The  average  value  (including  improve¬ 
ments)  of  irrigated  land  in  the  arid  regions  averages 
$83.28,  the  lowest  value  being  $31.40  in  Wyoming  and 
$150.00  in  California  The  annual  average  value  of 
product  per  acre  is  $14.89,  or  a  total  of  $53,057,000. 
In  the  sub-humid  States  the  average  first  cost  of  irriga¬ 
tion,  as  estimated  by  the  fanners,  is  $4.07  per  acre,  and 
the  value  $14.81  per  acre,  while  the  annual  expense  of 
rental  or  maintenance  is  $1.21  per  acre.  The  cost  of 
preparing  the  land  for  cultivation,  not  including  cost 
of  bringing  water  to  land,  amounted  to  $4.62  per  acre. 
In  the  arid  regions  the  average  first  cost  per  acre  for 
water-rights  is  $8.15,  the  value  per  acre  $26,  the  annual 
cost  per  acre,  $1.07 ;  the  first  cost  in  preparing  land  for 
cultivation  being  $12.12  per  acre.  The  figures  for 
California  are  larger,  being  $12.95  cost  per  acre,  $39.28 
value,  $1.60  annual  cost,  and  $17.48  for  preparation. 

Ir'ving-.  Henry  (stage  name  of  John  Henry  Brod- 
ribb),  actor,  was  born  at  Kleinton,  England,  Feb.  6, 
1838.  He  adopted  the  dramatic  profession  in  1856; 
made  his  first  London  appearance  in  1859,  at  the 
Princess’  Theatre.  His  first  marked  success  was  in 
1870,  when  he  played  Digby  Grant,  in  the  drama  of 
Two  Roses.  In  1874  he  appeared  in  Hamlet;  the  inde¬ 
pendent  originality  of  his  interpretation  aroused  criti¬ 
cal  interest  and  provoked  discussion,  but  his  high 
rank  as  a  tragedian  was  very  generally  admitted.  His 
career  has  been  progressively  successful ;  he  now  holds 
unquestioned  first  place  among  living  actors.  In  1878 
he  assumed  the  management  of  the  Lyceum  Theater 
in  London,  which  has  since  been  associated  with  his 
name,  and  which  has  been  the  scene  of  his  most  bril¬ 
liant  efforts.  He  has  revived  many  old  dramas  and 
presented  some  very  successful  new  plays ;  is  especially 
distinguished  in  Hamlet,  Merchant  of  Venice,  Othello, 
Richelieu,  The  Bells,  and  Richard  Ili.  In  1883,  1884, 
1886,  1893,  and  1895,  he  visited  America  with  his  com¬ 


pany,  including  Miss  Ellen  Terry,  his  gifted  leading 
lady,  who  has  since  1878  shared  his  artistic  labors  and 
divided  the  honors  of  a  successful  stage  career.  Irving 
was  made  a  Knight  Bachelor  in  1895. 

Isalmor'mals,  Tlier'niic.  (Meteor.)  Dov6  has 
published  a  series  of  maps  indicating  the  deviation  of 
the  temperature  of  different  regions,  from  the  tempera¬ 
ture  due  to  the  latitude,  for  different  months.  He  calls 
the  lines  joining  places  in  which  the  deviation  is  the 
same  thermic  isabnormal. 

Isag-O^ics,  (i-sa-gnj'-ies),  n.  [Gr.  eixagbgikos.]  ( Theol .) 
That  part  of  Biblical  science  which  is  introductory, 
having  to  do  with  the  literary  history  of  the  books, 
their  authorship,  genuineness,  date  and  place  of  com¬ 
position,  &c. ;  preliminary  to  hermeneutics  and  exegesis. 
See  Higher  Criticism. 

Isll'pomillg.  in  Michigan,  a  flourishing  city  of  Mar¬ 
quette  co.,  15  m.  W.S.W.  ot  Marquette,  on  C.  &  N.  W. ; 
D.,  S.  S.  &  A.,  and  L.  S.  &  I.  R.  Rs.  Here  are  very  rich 
iron  mines ;  also  smelting  furnaces,  large  foundry,  boiler 
shops,  and  carriage  factories.  There  are  deposits  of  gold, 
silver,  and  marble  in  the  vicinity.  Pop.  (1894)  11.687. 

Isle  Roy'ale,  in  Michigan,  a  N.  co.;  formed  by  a 
group  of  islands  in  Lake  Superior.  The  largest  of 
these  islands  is  called  Isle  Royale,  and  is  about  40  m. 
long.  Copper  is  found  here.  Cap.  Minong.  Pop.  (1890) 
135. 

Isoii'oiny,  n.  ( Polit.)  Equality  of  civil  rights. 

I  Sony  ill,  n.  [Gr.  isihiymos.]  ( Philol .)  A  paronym, 
or  paronymous  word.  See  Paronymous. 

I'sotely.  n.  Parity  with  citizens  in  taxation  or  im¬ 
munities  ;  granted  to  a  favored  class  of  Athenian  aliens 
who  were  not  enrolled  as  citizens. 

Is'tle.  n.  A  fiber  obtained  from  istie-grass  ( Bromelia 
sylvestris,)  a  tropical  American  plant;  also  from  several 
species  of  Agave  found  in  Mexico. 

I tagali i.  Taistjke,  Count,  soldier  and  statesman,  was 
born  in  the  province  of  Tosa,  island  of  Shikoku,  Japan, 
in  1838;  educated  for  the  army;  served  in  the  imperial 
army  as  general  during  the  war  of  the  restoration,  in 
1868 ;  became  a  privy  councilor  in  1871,  and  for  several 
years,  with  intervals  of  retirement,  served  in  that  posi¬ 
tion.  In  1877  he  was  active  in  aiding  in  the  suppression 
of  the  Satsuma  rebellion.  He  was  appointed  Minister 
of  Public  Works  (1878)  and  Minister  of  the  Interior 
(1880).  Not  being  in  sympathy  with  the  politicians  of 
the  Satsuma  and  Choshu  clans,  he  resigned.  A  peerage 
w-hich  was  conferred  upon  him  in  1887  was  accepted 
with  great  unwillingness. 

I I'aka-ivooil.  n.  A  finely  mottled  cabinet-wood  from 
Macheerium  Schomburgkii,  a  large  tree  growing  in  British 
Guiana.  Also  called  Tiger-wood. 

I  I  nin.  n.  A  Latin  version  of  the  Scriptures,  older  than 
the  Vulgate. 

Itll'  ara,  in  Michigan,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Gratiot  co., 
42  m.  N.  of  Lansing,  on  the  D.,  G.  R.  &  W.  R.  R. ;  has 
some  manuf.  of  wooden  ware.  Pop.  (1894)  1,968. 

I'to,  Hirobumi,  Count,  statesman,  was  born  in  the  prov¬ 
ince  of  Choshu,  Japan,  in  1840.  A  secret  journey  to 
Europe  convinced  him  of  the  superiority  of  Western 
civilization,  and  he  has  since  been,  like  Inovye,  a  lead¬ 
ing  spirit  in  Westernizing  Japan.  He  visited  the  U.  S. 
(1871)  to  investigate  the  coinage  system,  and  after  his 
return  to  Japan  aided  in  establishing  the  mint  at 
Osaka.  On  the  death  of  Okubo  (1878)  he  was  trans¬ 
ferred  from  the  office  of  Minister  of  Public  Works, 
which  he  had  previously  held,  to  the  Home  Office. 
He  again  visited  foreign  countries  in  1879-80.  During 
this  journey  he  became  indoctrinated  with  strong  Ger¬ 
man  opinions,  for  which  he  was  called  the  “Japanese 
Bismarck.”  He  became  the  leader  in  the  Japanese 
cabinet  in  1886,  and  instituted  such  sweeping  reforms 
that  the  name  of  “earthquake”  has  been  applied  to 
that  period.  In  1888  a  conservative  reaction  resulted 
in  Ito’s  retirement  from  the  premiership;  he  was  re¬ 
called  in  1892.  but  was  again  retired  in  1895 — probably 
for  a  brief  period,  as  he  has  a  very  large  and  influen¬ 
tial  following.  He  was  the  father  of  the  Japanese  Con¬ 
stitution  which  w-as  promulgated  in  1889.  In  1897-98 
he  visited  the  United  States  and  Europe  on  a  tour  of 
general  observation,  said  to  be  devoid  of  direct  politi¬ 
cal  significance.  He  has  earned  the  reputation  of 
being  a  w'ise  and  exceedingly  astute  diplomatist. 

Ivory-type.  See  IIellenotype. 

Ix'ia.  «.  [Gr.  ixos,  bird  lime.]  ( Bot .)  A  genus  of 
South  African  bulbous  plants  of  the  Iridaceee,  or  iris 
family,  many  of  which  are  cultivated. 

Ixiolir'ion.  n.  A  genus  of  bulbous  plants  of  the 
Amaryllidaceee,  or  Amaryllis  family — the  ixia  lilies, 
bearing  blue  or  yellow  flowers. 

Ix'ora,  n.  See  Rubia. 
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is  the  tenth  letter  and  seventh  consonant  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  alphabet,  and  has  in  our  language  the  sound  or 
power  dzh.  It  is  a  modern  acquisition  to  the  alpha¬ 
bet,  the  letter  i  having  been  formerly  employed  in  cases 
where  j  is  now  used.  J  may  be  in  fact  termed  a  semi¬ 
vowel  ;  and,  doubtless,  the  sound  of  this  letter,  given  by 
the  Romans  in  the  form  of  II  or  it,  corresponded  with 
the  Eng.  sound  of  y  (as  in  young),  still  applied  so  in  the 
Teutonic  dialects.  It  was  the  Dutch  writers  and  print¬ 
ers  of  the  16th  and  17th  centuries  that  first  originated 
the  distinction  between  i  and  j.  This  distinction  is, 
however,  ignored  by  physicians,  who  in  their  prescriptive 
formulae,  when  the  symbol  for  unity  terminates  with 
numerals,  write  j,  instead  of  i;  as,  viij.  In  French,  j 
has  the  power  of  zh;  and  in  Arabic  and  Spanish,  a  gut¬ 
tural  property  which  is  interchangeable  with  x,  as  Trux- 
illo,  or  Trujillo.  In  the  Italian,  the  character  j  is  repre¬ 
sented  by  gi  or  ggi ;  as  maggiore,  from  Lat.  maior 
(major). 

Jaal'-goat,  n.  ( Zobl .)  The  Abyssinian  Ibex,  Capra 
jaala. 

Jaar,  n.  ( Bot .)  See  Holcus. 

Jahal.  (Script.)  Son  of  Lantech  and  Adah,  and  a  de¬ 
scendant  of  Cain.  He  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  first 
tio  adopt  the  nomadic  mode  of  life,  and  to  have  invented 
portable  tents.  (Gen.  iv.  20.) 

Jaltary,  Xabary,  Yavary,  or  Hyabart,  (ha-ba-ree',)  a 
river  of  S.  America,  rising  about  Lat.  8°  S.,  Lon.  72°  W., 
and  flowing  a  general  N.E.  course  between  Brazil  and 
Peru,  joins  the  Amazon  near  Tabatinga.  Length,  about 
450  m. 

.lalibee,  (jab’be,)  a  town  of  Bambara,  in  W.  Africa,  on 
the  Niger,  55  m.  from  Sego;  pop.  unascertained. 

Jab'ber,  ».  rt.  To  talk  rapidly  or  indistinctly ;  to  talk 
senselessly  ;  to  chatter  ;  to  prate. 

— v.  a.  To  utter  rapidly  with  confused  sounds. 

— n.  Rapid  talk  with  indistinct  utterance. 

Jab'berer,  ».  A  person  who  jabbers. 

Jab'beringly,  adv.  In  a  jabbering  manner;  con¬ 
fusedly. 

Jab'bernowl,  n.  Same  as  Jobbernowl,  q.  v. 

Ja'bon.  a  town  of  Spain,  prov.  Valencia,  48  m.  from 
Alicante.  Grapes  and  silkworms  are  extensively  grown 
and  reared  in  the  vicinity.  Pop.  about  4,000. 

Jabi'ru,  n.  (Zobl.)  A  genus  of  aquatic  birds,  of  the 
Stork  family.  Three  species  are  known,  respectively  in¬ 
habiting  South 
America,  W.  Af¬ 
rica,  aud  Aus¬ 
tralasia.  It  is 
the  Mycteria  of 
Linnaeus.  It  is 
somewhat  larg- 
er  than  the 
swan ;  the  head 
is  large;  the 
neck  thick;  and 
the  bill  is  long, 
conical, smooth, 
and  pointed. 

The  body  is  en- 
t  i  r  e  1  y  white ; 
the  head  and 
neck  are  very 
bare  of  feath¬ 
ers,  and  covered 
with  a  thick 
black  skin;  the 
tail  is  broad  and 
short;  the  legs 
are  2  feet  long, 
and  the  bill  and 
feet  are  black. 

Jaborandi.  n. 

A  plant  found  in 
Brazil,  known  to  botanists  as  the  Pilocarpus  pinnatus, 
and  recommended  to  medical  men  for  producing  rapid 
and  intense  salivation,  and  in  treatment  of  rheumatism, 
asthma,  &c.  Its  active  principle  is  termed  pilocarpine. 
Two  prizes  were  granted  in  1876  in  Europe,  of  $300  each, 
for  essays  upon  its  application  and  its  active  principle. 

Ja'ca,  iu  Spain.  See  Xaca. 

Jar’aniar,  n.  ( Zo'ol .)  A  genus  of  Insessores  birds  ( Gal- 
bula  of  Brisson),  closely  allied  to  the  Kingfishers,  ex¬ 
cept  that  their  feet  are  quite  different,  and  they  inhabit 
moist  woods,  whereas  the  Kingfishers  are  only  found  on 
or  near  tffie  banks  of  rivers.  Their  plumage  has  a  me¬ 
tallic  lustre,  which  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  imitate. 
Most  of  the  true  J.  are  natives  of  S.  America. 

Jaca'na,  n.  (Zobl.)  A  genus  of  Grallatores  birds  (Parra 
of  Linnaeus),  family  Rallidx,  distinguished  by  the  ex¬ 
traordinary  length  of  their  toes  and  their  spine-like 
claws,  especially  that  of  the  hinder  toe.  They  are  very 
light  birds;  and  the  wide  surface  over  which  their  toes 
extend  enables  them  the  more  easily  to  procure  their 
food,  consisting  of  worms,  small  fishes,  and  insects,  by 
walking  on  the  leaves  of  aquatic  plants  which  float  on 
the  water.  Various  species  of  the  J.,  which  in  contour 
and  habit  resemble  the  English  Moor-hen,  are  spread 
over  the  tropical  regions  both  of  the  Old  and  New  World. 

.1  aca fell i .  (ja-kdr-a-hee1.)  a  town  of  Brazil,  prov.  and 
50  miles  E.N.E.  of  Sao  Paulo.  It  carries  on  a  con-j 
siderable  trade  in  coffee  and  tobacco.  Pop.  estimated 
at  7.300. 

Jacchlis,  (jdk'us,)  n.  [Gr.  iacho,  I  cry.]  (Zobl.)  A 
name  given  to  the  sapajous  of  the  genera  Hapale  and. 
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Midas,  also  commonly  known  as  Marmozets,  Ouistitis, 
and  Tamarins.  They  are 
monkeys  of  small  size, 
with  short  muzzle,  flesh- 
colored  face,  and  round 
head.  The  five  fingers  are 
armed  with  claws,  except 
the  thumbs  of  the  poste¬ 
rior  extremities,  which 
have  nails  ;  fur  very  soft ; 
tail  full  and  handsome. 

Length  of  body  about  8 
inches ;  tail  11.  General 
color  olive-gray ;  head  and 
shoulders  nearly  black; 
the  tail  and  lower  part  of 
the  back  are  annulated 
with  pale-gray;  and  two 
tufts  of  pale  hair  grow 
round  the  ears.  They  are 
squirrel-like  in  their  hab¬ 
its,  and  omnivorous;  feeding  on  roots,  seeds,  fruits,  in¬ 
sects,  snails,  and  young  birds.  Natives  of  Guyana  and 
Brazil. 

Jac  conet,  n.  See  Jaconet. 

Ja'cent,  a.  [Lat.  jaceo.]  Lying  at  length. 

.1  a'ch  i it .  (Script.)  The  name  of  the  right-hand  brazen 
column  at  the  entrance  of  Solomon’s  temple. 

Jaci  d'Aquila,  (yd'che  dd'ke-la.)  a  sea-port  of  Sicily, 
in  the  Val  di  Demona,  on  the  Acis,  13  m.  from  Mount 
.Etna.  Manuf.  Linens.  Pop.  11,000. 

Jacinth',  n.  [Fr.  jacinthe.]  (Bot.)  See  Hyacinthus. 

(Min.)  See  Hyacinth. 

Jacin'to,  in  Arkansas,  a  post-office  of  Dallas  co. 

Jacinto,  in  California,  a  post-village  of  Glenn  co. 

Jacinto,  in  Mississippi ,  a  post-village  of  Alcorn  co. 

Jacinto,  in  Texas,  a  post-office  of  Rusk  co. 

Jack,  a  nickname,  or  diminutive  for  the  name  John, 
which  is  used  in  various  ways.  It  is  difficult  to  explain 
why,  in  the  principal  modern  languages.  John ,  or  its 
equivalent  Jack,  is  a  name  of  slight  or  contempt.  The 
Italians  use  the  word  Gianni  in  this  sense ;  from  which 
Zani  is  derived.  Among  the  Spaniards,  bobo  Juan,  fool¬ 
ish  John,  and  the  French  Jean,  have  a  similar  significa¬ 
tion.  The  term  Jack-fool  is  used  by  Chaucer  as  the 
bobo  Juan  of  the  Spaniards;  and  probably  Jack-ass  is 
derived  from  the  same  source.  Among  the  Germans, 
Hans,  the  nickname  for  John,  is  used  in  the  same  way; 
as,  Hans-narr,  Jack-fool ;  dummer  Hans,  stupid  Jack, 
&c.  It  is  also  singular  that  most  nations  give  the  name 
of  their  favorite  dish  to  the  mountebank’s  jesting  at¬ 
tendant.  Among  the  Italians  he  is  called  Macaroni; 
among  the  Dutch,  Pickle-herring ;  among  the  French, 
Jean  potage ;  among  the  Germans,  Hans-wurst,  Jack- 
sausage;  and  among  the  English,  Jack-pudding.  — In 
England,  also,  Jack  Ketch  has  long  been  the  generic 
nickname  for  the  hangman.  The  terms  boot-jack  and 
roasting-jack  seem  to  have  been  derived  from  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  that  boys  were  formerly  employed  to  pull 
off  boots  and  turn  spits.  Many  of  these  boys  had  the 
common  name  of  Jack;  hence,  when  instruments  were 
invented  for  these  purposes,  the  common  name  of  the 
boys  was  applied  to  them.  The  ordinary  roasting-jack 
used  for  turning  a  spit  consists  of  a  double  set  of  wheels, 
a  barrel,  round  which  the  chain  attached  to  the  weight, 
or  moving  power,  is  wound,  a  perpetual  screw,  and  a 
fly,  which  secures  a  steady,  uniform  motion.  Occasion¬ 
ally,  a  multiplying-wheel  is  added,  in  order  that  the 
weight  may  be  longer  in  running  down.  The  smoke- 
jaclc  is  used  for  the  same  purpose  as  the  roasting-jack, 
and  is  so  called  because  it  appears  to  be  moved  by  the 
smoke  in  the  chimney.  It  is  in  fact  moved  by  means 
of  a  fan  placed  horizontally  in  the  chimney,  which  is 
carried  round  perpetually  by  the  current  of  heated  air 
from  the  fire.  It  requires  no  machinery  to  wind  it  up, 
and  the  motion  may  be  obtained  in  various  ways.  Some¬ 
times  spiral  fliers,  coiling  about  a  vertical  axle,  are  used, 
and  sometimes  a  vertical  wheel,  with  sails  like  the  float- 
board  of  a  mill.  In  former  times,  the  term  Jack  was 
applied  to  a  coat  of  mail ;  and  jack-boots  were  large  boots 
to  cover  the  legs  It  has  also  several  other  diverse  ap¬ 
plications:  thus,  it  signifies  a  horse,  or  wooden  frame  to 
saw  timber  on  ;  a  large  leathern  pitcher,  in  which  drink 
was  formerly  put:  the  small  bowl  which  is  used  as  a 
mark  in  the  game  of  bowling;  and  also  a  young  pike. 
In  sea-language,  a  Jack  is  a  sort  of  flag  displayed  from 
a  mast  at  the  outer  end  of  the  bowsprit  of  a  ship. 

(Mech.)  A  sort  of  crane  for  lifting  heavy  weights.  It 
consists  of  small  pinions  worked  with  a  common  winch. 
The  pinion  works  in  the  teeth  of  a  large  wheel,  on  whoso 
axis  there  is  fixed  a  small  pinion  with  teeth  working  in 
a  rack.  By  turning  the  pinion,  the  rack  is  raised,  and 
with  it  any  weight  attached  to  it.  If  the  length  of  the 
handle  of  the  winch  be  7  inches,  and  the  pinion  which 
it  drives  contain  4  leaves,  working  in  the  teeth  of  the 
large  wheel  having  20  teeth,  then  5  turns  of  the  handle 
will  cause  one  revolution  of  the  wheel.  But  the  length 
of  the  arm  of  the  winch  being  seven  inches,  the  circum¬ 
ference  through  which  the  handle  moves  will  be  about 
44  inches,  and  from  one  turn  of  the  wheel  the  handle 
must  pass  through  5X44=220.  Say  that  the  wheel 
carries  a  pinion  of  3  leaves  of  a  pitch  of  of  an  inch, 
working  the  rack  that  carries  the  weight,  one  turn  of 
the  pinion  will  therefore  raise  the  rack  1  inch,  and  220 
will  be  the  power  of  the  J.,  as  the  power  moves  through 
226  in  the  same  time. 


Fig.  1425.  — jacchus. 

( Hapale  chrysomelas.) 


Jack,  n.  (Arch.)  Applied  to  rafters  which,  in  a  hipped 
room,  are  shorter  than  the  remainder. 

Jack.  Jack'-tree,  n.  (Bot.)  A  species  of  the  bread¬ 
fruit  tree,  Artocarpus  integrifolia.  See  Artocarpus. 

Jack,  or  Jacque-of-defence,  n.  (Mil.)  Apiece 
of  defensive  body-armor,  worn  in  the  14th  and  15tli 
centuries.  It  appears  to  have  been  of  four  kinds:  a 
quilted  coat;  or  of  leather  and  canvas  in  many  folds; 
or  formed  of  mail ;  or  of  small  plates.  It  was  some¬ 
times  covered  with  velvet,  aud  lined  with  silk. 

Jack,  in  Texas,  a  N.  co. ;  area,  about  1,000  sq.  m.  Iiivers. 
West  Fork  of  the  Trinity  river,  and  numerous  smaller 
streams.  Surface,  mostly  level ;  soil,  fertile.  Cap. 
Jacksborough.  Pop.  (1897)  about  10,000. 

Jack'-a-dan'dy,  n.  Adaudiprat;  a  dandy;  ajaeka- 
napes;  a  coxcomb. 

Jack'al.  n.  [Sp.  and  Fr.  chacal :  Ar .jakal;  Hind. 
shighal ;  Pers.  shughdl.]  A  wild  species  of  dog,  the 
Canis  aureus  of  Linnseus,  of  gregarious  habits.  They 
hunt  in  packs,  rarely  attacking  the  larger  quadrupeds, 
whose  presence  they  are  said  to  indicate  to  the  lion  by 
the  piercing  cries  which 
they  set  up  in  chorus  while 
scenting  their  tracks. 

They  feed  on  the  rem¬ 
nants  of  the  lion’s  prey, 
on  dead  carcasses,  and  the 
smaller  animals  and  poul¬ 
try.  The  J.  interbreeds 
with  the  common  dog ;  its  Fig.  1426.  — jackal, 
period  of  gestation  is  the  (Canis  aureus.) 

same,  and  the  hybrid 

progeny  is  fertile.  The  wild  jackal  emits  a  highly  of¬ 
fensive  odor,  which  is  scarcely  perceptible  in  the  do¬ 
mesticated  animal.  The  Cards  aureus  is  abundant  in 
the  warmer  parts  of  India  and  Africa,  but  is  not  found 
iu  America,  where  it  is  represented  by  the  Aguara  dogs 
of  Brazil. 

Jack'alent.  n.  [For  Jack  in  Lent,  a  poor,  starved 

j  fellow.]  A  simple,  sheepish  fellow. 

|  Jack'anapes,  n.  A  monkey;  an  ape.  —  A  coxcomb; 
an  impertinent  fellow. 

“  Such  a  young  upstart  jackanapes .” — Arbuthnot. 

Jaek'-arell,  n.  (Arch.)  All  arch  which  has  only  the 
thickness  of  a  brick. 

Jack 'ass,  n.  The  male  of  the  Ass.  —  A  dolt ;  a  block¬ 
head. 

Jack'block,  n.  (Naut.)  A  block  used  in  sending 
top-gallant-masts  up  aud  down. 

Jack'-boots,  n.pl.  A  sort  of  large  boots  reaching  up 
over  the  knee,  and  used  as  a  kind  of  defensive  armor 
for  the  legs.  • 

Jack'-cross'tree,  «.  (Naut.)  An  iron  cross-tree  at 
the  head  of  a  long  top-gallant-mast 

Jack  daw,  or  Daw,  n.  (Zool.)  The  Corpus  Menedula 
of  Linnseus,  a  common  European  bird  of  the  Crow 
family,  which  frequents  church-steeples,  old  towers,  and 
ruins,  in  flocks,  where  it  builds  its  nest.  The  female 
lays  five  or  six  eggs,  paler  and  smaller  than  those  of 
the  crown  The  daw  may  be  readily  tamed,  and  taught 
to  imitate  the  sounds  of  words.  Like  other  species  of 
the  crow  genus,  they  have  the  singular  habit  of  steal¬ 
ing  and  hiding  glittering  and  metallic  substances. 

Jack'et,  n.  [Fr  .jaquette,  from  jaque.,  a  jacket;  L  Lat. 
jaquetum,  a  kind  of  robe  or  garment ;  jacks,  a  military 
cloak,  worn  over  a  leather  cuirass.]  A  short,  close,  gar¬ 
ment  ;  a  short  coat. 

Jack'eted,  a.  Wearing  a  jacket. 

Jackflaj;,  n.  (Naut.)  See  Jack. 

Jack'-frult,  n.  (Bot.)  See  Antocarpace,®. 

Jack  Ketch,  n.  [From  the  name  of  a  London  hang¬ 
man,  famous  in  former  days  for  his  superior  mode  of 
strangulation.]  A  public  executioner ;  a  hangman. 

(Colloq.) 

■  Jack'-knife,  n.  A  pocket  wdiittling-knife  with  a  large 
blade. 

Jack'nian’s  Sound,  a  harbor  of  British  N.  America, 
in  Frobisher’s  Strait,  Arctic  Ocean. 

Jackmel',  or  Jacqdemei.,  a  town  on  the  S.  coast  of  the 
island  of  Hayti,  W.  Indies,  about  30  m  S.W.  of  Port  au 
Prince;  Lat.  18°  13'  N.,  Lon.  72°  33'  W.  Pop.  6,000. 

Jack-of-the-dust,  n.  (Nary.)  A  petty  officer  in 
the  paymaster’s  department,  whose  duty  it  is  to  serve 
out  (under  the  supervision  of  the  paymaster’s  clerk) 
the  rations  to  the  crew. 

Jack'-plane,  n.  A  fore-plane. 

Jack'-pudding,  n.  A  merry-andrew;  a  buffoon  ;  a 
zany. 

Jack'rafter,  n.  (Arch.)  See  Jack. 

Jack'-sauce.  n.  An  impudent  or  impertinent  fellow; 
a  saucy-jack. 

Jark'-saw,  m.  (Zobl.)  A  name  of  the  Merganser. 

Jacks'ltoroiigk,  in  Tennessee,  a  post-village,  cap.  of 
Campbell  co.,  about  155  m.  E.  by  N.  of  Nashville. 

— A  village  of  Warren  co. 

Jacksborough.  in  Texas,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Jack 
co.,  about  225  m  N.  of  Austin. 

Jack'-screw.  n.  A  Screw-jack,  q.  v. 

Jack'-slavc,  n.  A  low  servant  :  a  vulgar  fellow. 

Jack '-smith,  n.  A  smith  who  makes  jacks  for  the 
kitchen. 

Jack  -snipe, «.  (Zobl.)  TheJudcock. 

Jack'sou.  Andrew,  an  American  general,  and  7th  pre¬ 
sident  of  the  U.  States,  b.  March  15,  1767,  in  the  Wax- 
haw  settlement,  N.  C.,  of  parents  who  migrated  from  Ire¬ 
land.  Losing  his  father  at  an  early  age,  and  his  mother 
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being  in  comparatively  poor  circumstances,  /.  grew] 
up  to  adolescence  without  deriving  many  educational 
advantages,  indeed,  it  may  be  said,  he  evinced  no  particu¬ 
lar  inclination  towards  scholastic  pursuits.  While  yet  a 
youth,  he  entered  the  military  service  during  the  Revo¬ 
lutionary  epoch,  and  after  seeing  some  operations  iu  the 
field,  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  British  and  imprisoned 
at  Camden,  where  he  was  a  spectator  of  Gen.  Greene’s 
defeat  at  Hohkirk’s  Hill.  Shortly  after  his  release, 
his  mother  died,  and  /.  earned  an  indifferent  subsist¬ 
ence  by  successively  laboring  in  a  saddler’s  store,  and 
teaching  in  a  school.  In  his  18tli  year,  he  entered 
upon  the  study  of  the  law  at  Salisbury,  N.  C.,  in  the 
office  of  an  eminent  jurist,  Mr.  Spence  McKay.  Com¬ 
pleting  his  legal  education  in  the  office  of  Col.  Stokes, 
young  Andrew,  before  attaining  his  20th  year,  obtained 
a  license  to  practise  law  in  the  courts  of  his  native 
State,  and  in  1788  was  appointed  prosecuting  attorney 
of  the  W.  division  of  N.  C.,  including  the  present  State 
of  Tennessee.  He  soon  obtained  a  lucrative  practice  at 
Nashville,  and,  in  the  summer  of  1791,  entered  upon 
the  matrimonial  state.  In  1796,  he  was  chosen  one 
of  the  committee  to  draft  the  constitution  of  the  new 
State  of  Tennessee,  and  the  fall  of  the  same  year,  was 
sent  to  Congress  as  its  first  representative'.  In  Con¬ 
gress,  /.  attached  himself  to  the  Republican  (iu  that 
day  Democratic)  party,  under  the  leadership  of  Mr. 
Jefferson,  then  filling  the  office  of  vice-president  of 
the  United  States.  His  career  in  the  Lower  House 
was  marked  by  much  independence  of  character,  and 
met  with  the  approval  of  his  constituents,  who,  in  Nov., 
1797, elected  him  to  the  Senate.  Of  his  senatorial  career, 
absolutely  nothing  can  be  said,  except  that  he  resigned 
his  seat  in  April  of  the  following  year.  J.  was  next  elected 
to  the  bench  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  his  adopted  State, 
where  he  distinguished  himself  byr  becoming  involved 
in  not  a  few  pugnacious  outbreaks  of  temper.  In  1801, 
he  was  elected  major-general  of  the  militia  of  the  State. 
In  1804,  he  resigned  his  judicial  functions,  and  entered 
into  business  as  a  cotton-planter  and  general  trader. 
In  1806,  /.’s  warm  temper  led  to  a  duel  between  him¬ 
self  and  a  Mr.  Dickinson,  which  took  place  on  the  banks 
of  the  Red  River,  in  Logan  co.,  Ky.,  and  ended  in  J.’a 
being  wounded,  and  his  adversary  killed  on  the  spot. 
This  unhappy'  affair  entailed  considerable  odium  upon 
/..until  the  lapse  of  time,  and  his  brilliant  after-achieve¬ 
ments,  caused  it  to  sink  into  oblivion.  For  some  years, 
Gen. /.devoted  himself  to  the  management  of  his  estate, 
but  on  the  outbreak  of  war  with  Great  Britain,  in  1812, 
he  promptly  came  forward  to  the  front  with  a  tender 
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of  his  services,  and  those  of  2,500  men  of  his  brigade  of 
militia,  which  offer  was  as  promptly  accepted  by  govt. 
About  the  end  of  March,  /.  was  notified  by  the  secre¬ 
tary  of  war  to  disband  his  command,  then  located  at 
Natchez,  Miss.  He  evaded  obedience  to  the  order,  how¬ 
ever,  so  far  as  to  return  with  his  men  to  Tenn.,  before 
complying  therewith.  From  the  obstinacy  of  will, 
evinced  on  this  occasion,  Gen.  /.derived  the  well-known 
sobriquet  of  “  Old  Hickory,”  by  which  he  is  still  re¬ 
membered.  In  1813,  he  became  involved  in  another 
fracas,  this  time  with  Mr.  Jesse  Benton,  a  brother  of  the 
Missourian  senator.  Col.  Benton.  Shots  were  exchanged 
between  the  parties,  and  /.  fell,  severely  wounded. 
In  the  same  year,  on  Tennesseean  volunteers  being 
called  out  to  avenge  the  massacre  at  Fort  Sims  by  the 
Creek  Indians,  /.,  though  still  suffering  acutely  from 
his  wounds,  hastened  with  his  force  (hastily  called 
together)  to  the  scene  of  conflict,  and  entering  the 
Indian  territory,  inflicted  signal  chastisement  upon  the 
murderous  redskins  in  a  series  of  actions.  The  latter 
made  a  final  stand  at  Tohopeka,  on  the  Tallapoosa  River, 
where,  March  27, 1814,  /.  attacked  them  at  the  head  of 
2,000  troops,  captured  the  position,  and  next  to  annihi¬ 
lated  its  defenders.  This  put  the  finishing  stroke  to  the 
Creek  War.  On  the  31st  of  May  following,  /.  was  ap¬ 
pointed  major-gen.  in  the  U.  S.  army,  and  was  assigned 
to  the  command  of  the  SAV  •  dept ,  then  threatened  by 
the  British.  Marching  upon  Pensacola  with  a  force  of 
3,000  men.  he  took  that  place,  the  British  blowing  up 
the  fort  that  commanded  the  harbor,  and  retiring  to 
their  small  squadron  of  vessels.  On  December  2,  Gen.  /. 
arrived  at  New  Orleans,  where  he  assumed  the  chief 
command.  The  van  of  the  British  troops,  under  Gen. 
Keane,  landed  on  the  16th.  and  arrived  within  9  miles 


of  the  city  on  the  23d.  Assembling  a  force  of  some  I 
2,200  strong,  /.  sallied  out  and  attacked  the  enemy,  in¬ 
flicting  upon  them,  after  a  hotly-fought  action,  a  dec.id- 1 
ed  check.  J.  then  fell  back  behind  his  fortified  lines, 
and  on  the  28th  was  there  attacked  by  the  British  under 
Sir  Edward  Pakenham,  whom  he  repulsed.  On  the  8th 
Jan.,  1815,  another  attack  made  by  the  enemy  experi¬ 
enced  a  similar  result.  Both  sides  were  by  this  time  re¬ 
inforced:  the  British  force  consisted  approximatively  of 
14,000  effective  men;  but  their  authorities  place  it  as 
low  as  8,000.  On  the  other  hand,  the  total  American 
force,  although  exaggerated  by  the  English  to  the  num¬ 
ber  of  25,000,  was  not  above  4,000  iu  effective  strength. 
J.’s  position  was  strong  and  well-chosen,  with  batteries 
manned  by  American  seamen,  supported  by  Kentucky 
militia.  The  British  attack  caused  the  latter  to  give 
way,  and  the  gunners  to  abandon  their  batteries  ;  but  on 
the  left  of  the  American  position  they  were  received 
with  so  hot  a  fire  that  they  were  driven  back,  with  the 
loss  of  their  commander-in-chief  killed,  and  two  generals 
wounded,  one  mortally.  The  attack  was  repeated,  but 
without  success.  The  weight  and  precision  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  fire  was  such  that  no  troops  in  the  world  could  have 
stood  against  it.  One  British  regiment,  the  93d  Scots 
Highlanders,  alone  lost  more  than  half  its  number.  The 
British  troops  never  fought  better,  but  they  were  badly 
handled,  and  were  powerless,  in  the  iace  of  so  tremen¬ 
dous  a  musketry-fire,  to  use  their  favorite  weapon,  the 
bayonet.  On  the  right  of  the  American  position,  mean¬ 
while,  the  enemy’s  assault  was  successful;  the  Ameri¬ 
cans  retiring  before  them.  This  advantage,  however, 
availed  them  nothing,  taking  into  consideration  the 
severe  repulse  they  had  sustained  on  the  other  bank. 
The  British  general,  therefore,  who  succeeded  to  the 
command  after  the  fall  of  his  superior  officer,  proposed 
an  armistice,  which  was  acceded  to.  So  ended  the  battle 
of  New  Orleans.  The  British  loss  on  the  left  bank  was 
about  2.000  killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners  ;  the  Ameri¬ 
can  loss,  7  killed  and  6  wounded.  On  the  right  bank,  the 
loss  was  also  mostly  on  the  side  of  the  enemy.  The 
brilliant  success  of  his  defence  of  New  Orleans  natu¬ 
rally  made  /.  immensely  popular  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try;  he  received  the  thanks  of  Congress  for  his  services, 
and  was  appointed  comtnander-in-chief  of  the  S.  military 
dept,  of  the  U.  S.  in  the  following  April.  In  1817,  on  the 
breaking  out  of  the  Seminole  War,  /.  took  the  command 
of  a  large  force,  and  speedily  extinguished  it.  Iu  1821 
he  was  appointed  first  governor  of  the  State  of  Florida, 
upon  its  cession  by  the  Spaniards  to  the  American  na¬ 
tion.  In  1821,  Gen.  /.  was  nominated  for  the  presidency, 
but  failed  in  opposition  to  Mr.  Adams.  In  1828,  how¬ 
ever,  this  decision  was  reversed,  and  after  a  bitter  con¬ 
test,  the  general  succeeded  Mr.  Adams  in  the  presiden¬ 
tial  chair,  on  the  4th  of  Mar.,  1829.  To  this  office  he  was 
re-elected  in  1833,  and  at  the  expiry  of  his  second  term, 
March  4, 1837,  he  quitted  public  life  for  ever.  D.  at  the 
“Hermitage,”  near  Nashville,  Tenn.,  June  8th,  1845. 

Jack'son,  Charles  Thomas,  m.  d.,  an  eminent  American 
chemist  and  geologist,  n.  at  Plymouth,  Mass.,  1805.  He 
graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1829,  and,  after  three 
years’ of  European  travel  commenced  practice  in  Boston, 
in  1833,  but  being  obliged,  owing  to  ill  health,  to  relin¬ 
quish  this,  he  presently  became  state  geologist  for 
Maine  and  Mass.,  and,  in  1839,  land-surveyor  and  state 
geologist  of  K.  I.  After  this,  he  perfected  the  state  sur¬ 
vey  of  New  Hampshire;  a  report  of  which  he  published 
in  1844.  In  1847,  Dr.  /.  was  appointed  to  survey  the 
Lake  Superior  copper-mining  district,  which  duty  he 
satisfactorily  accomplished.  He  claimed  to  have  been  the 
first  to  point  out,  in  1832,  the  applicability  of  electricity 
to  telegraphic  use.  Dr.  /.  also  claimed  to  be  the  dis¬ 
coverer  of  the  anaesthetic  effects  of  the  inhalation  of 
ether,  in  1842,  for  which,  in  1849,  he  received  the  Cross 
of  the  Legion  of  Honor,  and  in  1852  the  Monthyon  prize 
of  2,500  francs  from  the  French  Academy  of  Sciences. 
King  Oscar  of  Sweden  awarded  him  a  gold  medal,  and 
he  was  decorated  with  the  Red  Eagle  of  Prussia,  and 
other  European  orders.  Died  August  29,  1880. 

Jack'son,  Thomas  Jonathan,  an  American  Confeder¬ 
ate  general  (popularly  called  “  Stonewall  ”  Jackson), 
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b.  at  Clarksburg,  Va.,  Jan.  21,  1824,  was  appointed  in 
1844  a  cadet  at  West  Point,  where  he  graduated  in  1840. 
Brevetted  2d  lieut.  in  the  1st  U.  S.  Artillery,  he  served 
under  generals  Taylor  and  Scott  during  the  Mexican 


war,  being  ultimately  promoted  to  the  rank  of  majoi 
for  his  distinguished  gallantry.  Returning  home  in¬ 
valided,  he  resigned  his  command  iu  1852,  and  accepted 
the  duties  of  professor  of  mathematics  in  the  Virginia 
Military  Institute,  where  he  remained  until  the  inau¬ 
guration  of  the  civil  war,  when  he  embraced  the  cause  of 
secession,  and,  on  the  3d  of  May,  1861,  was  appointed  to 
the  command  of  the  Confederate  “Army  of  Observa¬ 
tion,”  at  Harper’s  Ferry,  which  he  soon  after  resigned 
to  Gen.  Joe  Johnston,  retaining,  however,  command  of 
the  infantry.  He  bore  a  distinguished  partin  the  battle 
ot  Bull  Run,  where,  in  the  language  of  a  leading  gen¬ 
eral,  “Jackson  stood  like  a  stonewall;”  whence  his 
popular  sobriquet,  and  also  that  of  his  corps,  the  fa¬ 
mous  “  Stonewall  Brigade.”  In  October  followdng,  Gen. 
J.  was  assigned  the  command  at  Winchester,  w  here,  on 
the  23d,  he  attacked  the  Union  army  under  the  com¬ 
mand  of  Gen.  Banks,  but  was  repulsed.  On  the  8th  of 
May,  he  again  encountered  the  National  forces  (under 
Gen.  Milroy),and  inflicted  a  damaging  defeat,  llethen 
pushed  forward  in  pursuit  of  Gen.  Banks,  w  ho,  however, 
after  a  continuation  of  severe  fighting,  succeeded  ulti¬ 
mately  in  reaching  the  Potomac.  After  successively  baf¬ 
fling  the  efforts  ot  Gens.  Banks,  Fremont,  and  McDowell 
to  cut  him  off,  “  Stonewall  ”  effected  a  masterly  retreat, 
hotly  pursued  by  Fremont,  whom  he  engaged  at  Cross 
Keys  oil  the  8th  of  June,  checking  that  general’s  ad¬ 
vance,  and  securing  his  own  passage  across  the  Shenan¬ 
doah.  This  raid,  which  made  his  name  celebrated,  for 
a  while  turned  the  scale  against  the  success  of  the  Union 
arms  in  Virginia.  On  the  26th  and  27th  of  June,  he 
routed  General  Porter’s  command  at  Gaines’  Mill,  and 
moved  across  the  Chickahominy,  to  share  in  the  signal 
defeat  of  the  Confederates  at  Malvern  Hills,  where  his 
corps  sustained  a  loss  of  several  thousand  men  in  killed 
and  wounded.  On  the  9th  of  Aug.  he  defeated  General 
Banks  in  the  hotly  contested  battle  of  Cedar  Mountain, 
and,  on  the  18th,  moving  rapidly  N.,  captured  a  Union 
force  at  Manassas  Gap.  This  place  he  evacuated  on  the 
28th,  toward  Gainesville,  where  he  was  brought  to  bay 
by  the  Nationals,  and  after  heavy  fightingand  suffering 
proportionate  loss,  retreated,  effecting  a  junction  with 
Gen.  Lee,  and  sharing  in  the  bloody  battle  of  the  30th, 
which  occasioned  Gen.  Pope’s  retreat  across  Bull  Run. 
On  the  5th  of  Sept.,  Gen.  /.  crossed  the  Potomac  and  en¬ 
tered  Maryland,  and  on  the  14th,  attacked  Harper’s 
Ferry,  which,  next  day,  surrendered.  On  the  16th  he 
commanded  the  Confederate  lett  wing  at  Antietam,  and 
though  driven  back  by  the  Nationals  opposed  to  him, 
the  ground  was  gained  at  a  cost  of  life  never  exceeded 
during  the  war.  On  the  18th  he  destroyed  the  Balti¬ 
more  and  Ohio  Railroad  track  for  a  distance  of  30  miles. 
On  the  13th  of  Dec.,  /.  commanded  the  Confederate 
right  wing  in  the  bloody  battle  fought  on  the  Rappa¬ 
hannock,  and  was  afterwards  promoted  to  be  lieut.-g<  n. 
On  the  2d  of  May,  1863,  he  executed  his  celebrated 
flank-movement  on  the  Union  right  wing  on  the  Rapi- 
dan,  falling  like  a  thunderbolt  on  Gen.  Hooker’s  rear,  and 
inflicting  a  disastrous  rout.  On  the  evening  of  the  same 
day  he  was  fired  at  by  his  own  pickets  in  the  growing 
darkness,  and  received  mortal  wounds,  llis  left  arm 
was  amputated  the  same  night,  and  on  the  10th  he  died. 
Gen.  Lee  is  said  to  have  exclaimed,  on  learning  of  the 
misfortune  which  had  befallen  his  favorite  general: 
“  He  is  better  off  than  I  am.  He  has  lost  his  left  arm, 
but  I  have  lost  my  right." 

Jack  son,  a  village  of  Carleton  co.,  New  Brunswick, 
about  50m.  N.W.  of  Fredericton. 

Jack'son,  in  Alabama,  a  N.E.  co.,  adjoining  Tennes¬ 
see ;  area,  about  1,144  sq.m.  Rivers.  Tennessee  river, 
and  several  less  important  streams.  Surface,  diversified  ; 
soil,  fertile.  Cap.  Scottsborongh.  Pop.  (1897)  29,100. 

— A  post-village  of  Clark  co. 

.1  ack'son ,  in  Arkansas,  a  N.E.  co. ;  area,  about  619  sq.  m. 
Ricers.  Black,  White,  and  Cache  rivers.  Surface,  level. 
soil,  fertile.  County-town,  Newport.  Pop.  (1890)- 15,179. 

— A  township  of  Crittenden  co. 

— A  village  of  Randolph  co. 

— A  township  of  Monroe  co. 

— A  township  of  New'ton  co. 

— A  post-office  of  Lafayette  co. 

— A  township  of  Sharp  co. 

— A  township  of  Union  co. 

.1  aek'Min .  in  California,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Amador 
co.,  about  50  m.  S.E.  of  Sacramento.  Pop.  (1897)  1,650. 

•Jack  son,  in  Florida,  a  N.W.  co.,  adjoining  Georgia 
and  Alabama;  area,  about  990  sq.  m.  Rivers,  Chatta¬ 
hoochee,  Appalachicola,  and  Cliipola  rivers.  Surface, 
nearly  level ;  soil,  not  fertile.  Cap.  Marianna.  Pop 
(1897)  21,950. 

.1  aek  soii,  in  Georgia,  a  N.E.  central  co.;  area,  about 
328  sq.  m.  Rivers.  Oconee  aud  several  of  its  tributaries. 
Surface,  uneven;  soil,  in  some  parts  fertile.  Min.  Gran¬ 
ite,  iron,  soapstone,  and  asbestos.  Cop.  Jefferson.  Pop. 
(1890)  19,170. 

— A  post-village,  cap.  of  Butts  co.,  about  45  miles  S.S.E 
of  Atlanta,  on  the  Southern  R.R.  It  is  in  the  midst  of 
a  cotton-growing  district,  and  has  a  considerble  local 
trade  in  that  and  other  staples.  Pop.  (1897)  1,250. 

Jack'son,  in  Illinois,  a  S.  co.,  adjoining  Missouri ;  area, 
about  580  sq.  m.  Rivers.  Mississippi  and  Big  Muddy 
rivers.  Surface,  diversified,  a  remarkable  ovoid  emi¬ 
nence  in  the  S.W.  part  of  the  co.,  called  Fountain  Bluff, 
rises  to  the  height  of  300  feet ;  soil,  fertile.  Min.  Coal 
iu  abundance,  and  also  salt.  Cap.  Murphysborough. 
Pop.  (1890)  27,809. 

— A  village  of  Stephenson  co.,  about  140  m.  W.N.W.  of 
Chicago. 

— A  township  of  Will  co.. 

Jack'son,  in  Indiana,  a  S.  co. ;  area,  about  510  sq.  m. 
Rivers.  Driftwood,  or  the  East  Forks  of  White  River,  lie- 
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sides  numerous  smaller  streams.  Surface,  mostly  undu¬ 
lating;  soil,  in  general,  exceedingly  fertile.  Min.  iron 
ore.  Cap.  Brownstown. 

Jack' soil,  in  Indiana,  a  township  of  Allen  co. 

— A  township  of  Bartholomew  co. 

— A  township  of  Blackford  co. 

— A  township  of  Boone  co. 

— A  township  of  Brown  co. 

— A  township  of  Carroll  co. 

— A  township  of  Cass  co. 

— A  township  of  Clay  co. 

— A  township  of  Clinton  co. 

— A  township  of  Dearborn  co. 

— A  township  of  Decatur  co. 

— A  township  of  De  Kalb  co. 

— A  township  of  Elkhart  co. 

— A  township  of  Fayette  co. 

— A  township  of  Fountain  co. 

— A  township  of  Green  co. 

— A  township  of  Hamilton  co. 

— A  township  of  Hancock  co. 

— A  township  of  Harrison  co. 

— A  township  of  Howard  co. 

— A  township  of  Huntingdon  co. 

— A  township  of  Jackson  co. 

— A  township  of  Jasper  co. 

— A  township  of  Jay  co. 

— A  township  of  Kosciusko  co. 

— A  township  of  Madison  co. 

— A  township  of  Miami  co. 

— A  township  of  Morgan  co. 

— A  township  of  Newton  co. 

— A  township  of  Orange  co. 

— A  township  of  Owen  co. 

— A  township  of  Parke  co. 

— A  township  of  Porter  co. 

— A  township  of  Putnam  co. 

— A  township  of  Randolph  co. 

— A  township  of  Ripley  co. 

— A  township  of  Rush  co. 

— A  township  of  Shelby  co. 

— A  township  of  Spencer  co. 

— A  township  of  Stark  co. 

— A  township  of  Steuben  co. 

— A  township  of  Sullivan  co. 

— A  village  of  Clay  co.,  on  the  Terre  Haute  &  Ind.  R.  R. 

3  m.  from  Brazil. 

— A  township  of  Tippecanoe  co. 

— A  post-village  of  Tipton  co. ;  about  4  m.  N.N.W.  of  Tipton. 
—A  township  of  Washington  co. 

— A  township  of  Wayne  co. 

— A  township  of  Wells  co. 

— A  township  of  White  co. 

JackSon,  in  Iowa,  an  E.  co.,  adjoining  Illinois;  area, 
about  612  sq.  m.  Rivers.  Mississippi,  Maquoketa,  and 
Fall  rivers.  Surface,  uneven;  soil,  fertile.  Min.  iron 
and  lead  in  considerable  quantities.  Cap.  Maquoketa. 
Pop.  (1895)  23,471. 

— A  township  of  Adair  co. 

— A  towuship  of  Benton  co. 

— A  township  of  Boone  co. 

— A  township  of  Bremer  co. 

— A  township  of  Butler  co. 

— A  township  of  Calhoun  co. 

— A  township  of  Clarke  co. 

— A  township  of  Crawford  co. 

— A  township  of  Des  Moines  co. 

— A  towuship  of  Guthrie  co. 

— A  township  of  Hardin  co. 

— A  township  of  Harrison  co. 

— A  township  of  Henry  co. 

— A  township  of  Jackson  co. 

— A  township  of  Jones  co. 

— A  township  of  Keokuk  co. 

— A  township  of  Lee  co. 

— A  township  of  Linn  co. 

— A  township  of  Lucas  co. 

— A  township  of  Madison  co. 

— A  township  of  Monroe  co. 

— A  township  of  Montgomery  co. 

— A  township  of  Poweshiek  co. 

— A  township  of  Sac  co. 

— A  township  of  Shelby  co. 

— A  towuship  of  Taylor  co. 

— A  township  of  Van  Buren  co. 

— A  township  of  Warren  co. 

— A  township  of  Washington  co. 

— A  township  of  Wayne  co. 

— A  towuship  of  Webster  co. 

— A  township  of  Winneshiek  co. 

Jack'son,  in  Kansas,  a  N.E.  co. ;  area,  about  658  sq.  m. 
Rivers.  Kansas  river,  and  Soldier,  Straight,  and  Bill’s 
creeks.  Surface,  diversified;  soil,  very  fertile.  Cap. 
Holton.  Pop.  (1895)  15,273.  The  former  name  of  this 
county  was  Calhoun. 

— A  township  of  Anderson  co. 

Jack'son,  in  Kentucky,  an  E.  central  co. ;  area,  about 
305  sq.  m.  Rivers.  Rock  Castle  river,  and  several 
smaller  streams.  Surface,  hilly;  soil,  fertile.  Cap. 
McKee.  Pop.  (1890)  8,261. 

— A  post-village,  cap.  of  Breathitt  co.,  about  100  m.  E.S.E. 
of  Frankfort. 

Jack'son,  in  Louisiana,  a  N.  central  parish  ;  area,  about 
580  sq.  in.  Rivers.  Washita  river,  and  several  of  its 
affluents.  Surface,  undulating ;  soil,  fertile.  Cqp.Vernou. 
Pop.  (1890  )  7,453. 

_ A  post-town  of  E.  Feliciana  parish,  on  Thompson’s  creek, 

about  20  m.  N.  of  Baton  Rouge  :  seat  of  Centenary  Col¬ 
lege  (Methodist).  Pop.  (1897)  1,350. 

Jack'son,  in  Maine,  a  post-town  and  township  of 
Waldo  co.,  about  45  m.  N.E.  of  Augusta.  Pop.  (1897)  580. 


Jack'son.  in  Michigan,  a  S.  central  co. ;  area,  about 
720  sq.  m.  Rivers.  The  head-waters  of  the  Grand,  Kal¬ 
amazoo,  and  Raisin  rivers.  Surface,  mostly  level ;  soil, 
very  fertile.  Min.  Coal,  iron,  limestone  and  sandstone. 
Cap.  Jackson.  Pop.  (1894)  46,527. 

— An  important  manuf.  city,  cap.  of  the  above  co.,  on 
4  R.  R.  lines,  75  m.  W.  of  Detroit.  Here  are  the  ma¬ 
chine  shops  of  the  Mich.  Central  R.  R.  and  numerous 
other  manuf. ;  coal  and  fire-clay  near  by  ;  trade  center 
of  a  rich  region.  Pop.  (1897)  about  23,000. 

Jack'son,  in  Minnesota,  a  S.S.W.  co.,  adjoining  Iowa; 
area,  about  720  sq.  m.  Rivers.  West  fork  of  the  Des 
Moines  river,  and  several  smaller  streams,  besides 
numerous  lakes,  the  largest  of  which,  Heron  lake, 
covers  an  area  of  about  30  sq.  m.  Surface,  diversified  ; 
soil,  fertile.  Cap.  Jackson.  Pop.  (1895)  12,324. 

— A  post-village,  cap.  of  Jackson  co.,  about  70  miles  S.W. 
of  Mankato.  Pop.  (1895)  1,356. 

Jack'son,  in  Mississippi,  an  extreme  S.E.  co.,  border¬ 
ing  on  Alabama  and  also  on  Mississippi  Sound,  an  arm 
of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico ;  area,  about  1,072  sq.  m.  Surface, 
low ;  soil,  sandy  and  sterile.  Cap.  Scranton.  Pop.  (1897) 
about  12,200. 

— A  city,  seat  of  justice  of  Hinds  co.,  and  cap.  of  the  State, 
on  Pearl  river,  about  45  m.  E.  of  Vicksburg,  and  1,010 
in.  S.W.  of  Washington ;  Lat.  32°  23'  N.,  Lon.  90°  8'  W. 
The  town  is  well  laid  out  on  a  level  plain,  and  contains 
a  handsome  State  House,  a  State  Lunatic  Asylum,  a 
Penitentiary,  and  some  other  edifices.  It  is  an  impor¬ 
tant  depot  for  the  shipment  of  cotton.  Pop.  (1897) 
about  6,400. 

Jack'son.  in  Missouri,  a  W.  co.,  adjoining  Kansas; 
area,  about  630  sq.  m.  Rivers.  Missouri,  Big  Blue,  and 
Little  Blue  rivers.  Surface,  undulating ;  soil,  extremely 
fertile.  Cap.  Independence.  Pop.  (1897)  about  190,000. 

— A  post-town,  cap.  of  Cape  Girardeau  co.,  about  110  m.  S. 
by  E.  of  St.  Louis.  Pop.  (1897)  1,000. 

Jack'son.  in  Nebraska,  a  township  of  Hall  co. 

Jack'son.  in  New  Hampshire,  a  post-town  of  Carroll  co. 

Jack'son,  in  New  York,  a  township  of  Washington  co. 

Jack'son,  in  North  Carolina,  a  W.  co.,  adjoining  South 
Carolina  and  Georgia  on  the  S. ;  area,  about  552  sq. 
m.  Rivers.  Tuckaseegee  river  and  numerous  smaller 
streams.  Surface,  mountainous,  lying  betweeu  spurs  of 
the  Iron  or  Great  Smoky  Mountain  on  the  N.W.,  and 
the  Blue  Ridge  on  the  S. ;  soil,  in  general,  fertile.  Cap. 
Webster.  Pop.  (1890)  9,512. 

— A  post-village,  cap.  of  Northampton  co.,  about  95  m.  N.E. 
of  Raleigh.  Pop.  (1897)  770. 

Jack'son,  in  Ohio,  a  S.S.E.  co. ;  area,  about  392  sq.  m. 
Rivers.  Little  Scioto  liver,  Salt  and  Symmes’s  creeks. 
Surface,  undulating;  soil,  fertile.  Min.  Stone  coal,  iron, 
and  marble,  besides  salt  i  n  considerable  abundance.  Cap. 
Jackson.  Pop.  (1897)  about  29,200. 

— A  township  of  Allen  co. 

— A  township  of  Ashland  co. 

— A  township  of  Auglaize  co. 

— A  township  of  Brown  co. 

— A  township  of  Champaign  co. 

— A  township  of  Clermont  co. 

— A  township  of  Coshocton  co. 

— A  township  of  Crawford  co. 

— A  township  of  Darke  co. 

— A  township  of  Franklin  co. 

— A  township  of  Guernsey  co. 

— A  towuship  of  Hancock  co. 

— A  township  of  Hardin  co. 

— A  township  of  Highland  co. 

—  A  post-village  and  township,  cap.  of  Jackson  co.,  about 
75  m.  S.E.  of  Columbus. 

— A  township  of  Knox  co. 

— A  village  and  township  of  Mahoning  co.,  about  37  m.  E. 
oi  Akron. 

— A  township  of  Monroe  co. 

— A  township  of  Montgomery  co. 

— A  township  of  Muskingum  co. 

— A  township  of  Noble  co. 

— A  township  of  Paulding  co. 

— A  township  of  Perry  co. 

— A  township  of  Pickaway  co. 

— A  township  of  Pike  co. 

— A  township  of  Preble  co. 

— A  township  of  Putnam  co. 

— A  township  of  Richland  co. 

— A  township  of  Sandusky  co. 

— A  township  of  Seneca  co. 

— A  township  of  Shelby  co. 

— A  township  of  Stark  co.  * 

— A  township  of  Union  co. 

— A  township  of  Vinton  co. 

— A  village  of  Wayne  co.,  about  96  m.  N.E.  of  Columbus. 

— A  township  of  Wood  co. 

— A  township  of  Wyandot  co. 

Jack'son,  in  Oregon,  a  S.W.  co.,  adjoining  California  ; 
area,  about  3,000  sq.  m.  Rivers.  Rogue  river,  Antelope 
and  Big  Butte  creeks.  Surface,  in  the  E.  part  moun¬ 
tainous,  the  Cascade  Range  forming  the  entire  E. 
border,  and  attaining  at  one  point  (Mount  Pitt)  an 
elevation  of  about  11,000  feet;  soil,  in  the  valleys  very 
fertile.  Min.  Gold,  iron  and  coal.  County-Seat.  Jack 
sonville. 

Jack'son.  in  Pennsylvania,  a  township  of  Butler  co. 

— A  township  of  Cambria  co. 

— A  township  of  Columbia  co. 

— A  township  of  Dauphin  co. 

— A  township  of  Greene  co. 

— A  township  of  Huntingdon  co. 

— A  township  of  Lebanon  co. 

— A  township  of  Luzerne  co. 

— A  township  of  Lycoming  co. 

— A  township  of  Mercer  co. 


Jack'son.  in  Pennsylvania,  a  township  of  Monroe  co. 

— A  township  of  Northumberland  co. 

— A  township  of  Perry  co. 

— A  township  of  Snyder  co. 

— A  post-township  of  Susquehanna  co. 

— A  village  and  flourishing  towuship  of  Tioga  co. 

— A  township  of  Venango  co. 

— A  towuship  of  York  co. 

Jack'son,  in  SouthI)akota,a  township  of  Charles  Mix  co. 

Jack'son.  Tennessee,  a  N.  central  co.,  near  the  Ken¬ 
tucky  line;  area,  about  280  sq.  m.  Rivers.  Cumberland 
and  some  smaller  streams.  Surface,  diversified ;  soil, 
fertile.  Cap.  Gainesborougli.  Pop.  (1890)  13,325. 

— An  important  city,  cap.  of  Madison  co.,  90  m.  N.E.  of 
Memphis,  on  the  Ill.  Central  and  2  other  R.R.  lines. 
Here  are  extensive  manuf.  industries,  including  rail¬ 
road  repair  shops,  cottonseed-oil  factory,  foundries,  flour 
and  planing  mills,  wagon  works,  etc.  A  large  trade  is 
done  in  packing  and  shipping  cotton  and  grain.  Pop. 
(1897)  about  13,500. 

Jack'son,  in  Texas,  a  S.E.  co.,  bordering  on  Lavacca 
bay  ;  area,  about  885  sq.  m.  Rivers.  Lavacca  and  Navi- 
dad  rivers.  Surface,  mostly  undulating  prairie;  soil,  in 
some  parts  fertile.  Cap.  Edna.  Pop.  (1890)  3,281. 

Jack'son.  in  Virginia,  a  post-office  of  Louisa  co.,  about 
37  in.  N.W.  of  Richmond. 

Jack'son.  in  West  Virginia,  a  W.  co.,  adjoining  Ohio; 
area,  about  470  sq.  m.  Rivers.  Ohio  river,  Big  Mill 
and  Sandy  creeks.  Surface,  hilly;  soil,  moderately  fer¬ 
tile.  Cap.  Jackson.  Pop.  (1890)  19,021. 

— A  post-village,  cap.  of  Jackson  co.,  on  the  R.  A  M.  C.  V. 
R.  R.,  32  m.  N.N.W.  of  Charleston.  Pop.  (1897)  780. 

.1  ack'son.  in  Wisconsin,  a  W.  co. ;  area,  about  992  sq.  m. 
Rivers.  Black  river,  and  the  head-waters  of  several 
other  important  streams.  Surface,  diversified  ;  soil,  fer¬ 
tile.  Cap.  Black  River  Falls.  Pop.  (1895)  16,722. 

— A  township  of  Adams  co. 

— A  village  of  Monroe  co.,  about  15  m.  E.  of  Sparta. 

— A  post-township  of  Washington  co. 

J-ackSon  borough.  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  in  Butler 
co.,  about  100  m.  W.S.W.  of  Columbus. 

J ack'son borough,  in  South  Carolina,  a  post-village 
of  Calleton  co. 

Jack'son  burg;,  in  Indiana,  a  post-village  of  Wayne 
co.,  about  60  m.  E.  by  N.  of  Indianapolis. 

JackSonbnrg'.  in  New  York,  a.  village  of  Herkimer 
co.,  about  75  m.  N.W.  of  Albany. 

JackSon  Center,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-borough 
of  Mercer  co.,  on  the  Petina.  R.  R. 

Jack'son  Cor'ncrs,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of 
Dutchess  co. 

Jack'son  Court'-House,  iu  West  Virginia.  See 

Jackson. 

Jack'son  Fur'nacc.  in  Ohio,  a  village  of  Jackson 
co.,  about  90  m.  S.  by  E.  of  Columbus. 

Jack'son  Hall,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  village  of  Franklin 
co.,  about  5  m.  S.E.  of  Chambersburg. 

Jack'sonliain.  in  South  Carolina,  a  post-office  of 
Lancaster  co.,  about  80  m.  N.N.E.  of  Columbia. 

Jack'son  Hill,  in  North  Carolina,  a  post-village  of 
Davidson  co.,  about  132  m.  W.  of  Raleigh. 

Jack'sonport.  in  Arkansas,  a  post-town,  the  former 
capital  of  Jackson  co.,  at  the  confluence  of  the  White 
and  Black  rivers,  about  90  m.  N.E.  of  Little  Rock. 

Jack'sonport,  in  Wisconsin,  a  post-village  of  Door  co. 

Jack'son's  Gap,  in  Alabama,  a  post-village  of  Talla¬ 
poosa  co. 

Jack'son’s  Mills,  in  New  Jersey,  a  post-village  of 
Ocean  co. 

Jack'son’s  Riv'er,  in  Virginia,  is  formed  by  the 
union  of  two  streams,  North  and  South,  which  rise  in 
Highland  co.,  and  unite  in  Bathco.;  tlience  following 
a  tortuous  S.  course  into  Alleghany  co.,  and  receiving 
Pott’s  Creek,  J.'s  R.  turns  to  the  N.E.,  and  joins  the 
Cowpasture  river  in  Rock  Bridge  co.,  to  form  the  James 
river  (g.  v.).  Total  length,  about  100  m. 

Jack'son’s  Spring's,  in  North  Carolina,  a  post-office 
of  Moore  co. 

Jack'son  town,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Licking  co. 

Jacksonville,  in  Alabama,  a  post-village,  cap.  of 
Calhoun  co.,  125  m.  N.  by  E.  of  Montgomery.  Pod. 
(1897)  about  1,350. 

Jacksonville,  in  Florida,  the  largest  and  most  com¬ 
mercial  city  in  the  State,  cap.  of  Duval  co.,  situated  on 
St.  John’s  river,  about  40  m.  from  its  mouth.  It  has 
large  and  elegant  hotels,  and  has  become  a  highly  pop¬ 
ular  winter  resort.  It  has  extensive  trade  with  the 
interior  towns,  and  a  large  lumber  business  is  done  in 
J.  The  city  has  recently  inaugurated  a  system  of  good 
drainage  and  supply  of  water.  Many  of  its  streets, 
which  are  laid  out  at  right  angles,  are  wide  and  beauti¬ 
fully  shaded  with  water  oaks.  Pop.  (1897)  about  30,000. 

Jacksonville,  in  Georgia,  a  post-village  of  Telfair 
co.,  about  100  m.  S.  of  Milledgeville. 

Jacksonville,  in  Illinois,  a  city,  cap.  of  Morgan  co., 
about  32  m.  W.  of  Springfield.  It  is  pleasantly  and 
handsomely  built  in  the  midst  of  an  undulating  and 
fertile  prairie,  at  the  intersection  of  three  lines  of  R.  Rs. 
It  is  ttie  seat  of  the  State  institution  for  the  education 
of  the  deaf  and  dumb;  of  the  blind;  for  the  education 
of  feeble-minded  children.  There  are  also  Illinois  Col¬ 
lege  (Congregational),  Illinois  female  college  (Meth¬ 
odist),  and  several  other  institutions  of  learning  Pon 
(1897)  about  13,900.  e  ‘ ’ 

Jacksonville,  in  Kentucky,  a  P.  0.  of  Bourbon  co. 

Jacksonville,  in  Maryland,  a  post-office  of  Balti¬ 
more  co. 

Jacksonville,  in  Missouri,  a  post-village  of  Ran¬ 
dolph  co. 

Jacksonville,  in  New  Jersey,  a  post-village  of  Bur¬ 
lington  co. 
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Jacksonville,  in  New  Jersey,  a  vill.  of  Middlesex  co. 

• — A  post-village  of  Burlington  co. 

Jacksonville,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of  Tomp¬ 
kins  co.,  about  9  m.  N.N.W.  of  Ithaca. 

Jacksonville,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Athens  co., 
on  the  K.  &  M.  R.R.  Pop.  (1897)  850. 

—A  village  of  Darke  co.,  abt.  100  m.  W.  by  N.  of  Columbus. 

Jacksonville,  in  Oregon ,  a  post-village  and  town¬ 
ship  or  precinct,  cap.  of  Jackson  co.,  about  200  m.  S.  of 
Salem.  Pop.  (1897)  1,020. 

.Jacksonville,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village  of 
Centre  co.,  about  9  m.  N.E.  of  Bellefonte.  The  name  of 
the  post-office  is  Walker. 

— A  village  of  Greene  co.,  about  16  m.  W.  of  Waynesburg. 

— A  borough  of  Indiana  co.,  about  40  m.  E.  of  Pittsburg. 

—A  post-village  of  Lehigh  co.,  about  82  m.  E.N.E.  of  Har¬ 
risburg. 

Jacksonville,  in  Tennessee,  a  village  of  Obion  co., 
about  150  m.  W.  of  Nashville. 

Jacksonville,  in  Texas,  a  post-town  of  Cherokee  co., 
about  16  m.  N.N.W.  of  Rusk.  Pop.  (1897)  1,050. 

Jacksonville,  in  Vermont,  a  post-village  of  Wind¬ 
ham  co.,  about  115  m.  S.S.W.  of  Montpelier. 

Jacksonville,  ill  Virginia,  a  village  of  Floyd  co., 
about  230  m.  W.  by  S.  of  Richmond. 

Jacksonville,  in  W.  Va.,  a  post-village  of  Lewis  co. 

Jack'-rcef,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of  Onondaga 
co.  Pop.  (1897)  138. 

.1  acli  -stall',  n.  (Naut.)  See  Jack. 

Jack'-stays,  n.pl.  (Naut.)  Ropes,  or  strips  of  wood 
or  iron,  stretched  along  the  yard  of  a  ship,  to  which  the 
sails  are  bound. 

Jacks'town,  in  Kentucky,  a  post-office  of  Bourbon  co. 

Jack  -straw,  n.  A  servile  dependant.  (Milton.)— A 
provincial  Anglicism  for  the  Black-cap  Warbler. 

(Games.)  One  of  a  set  of  straws  thrown  promiscu¬ 
ously  on  a  table,  and  caught  up  by  some  hooked  instru¬ 
ment  without  deranging  the  rest  of  the  mass  ; — a  game 
played  by  children. 

Jacks' ville,  in  Pemia.,  a  post-village  of  Butler  co. 

Jack '-timber,  re.  (Arch.)  One  of  the  timbers  in  a 
bay  which,  being  intercepted  by  others,  is  shorter  than 
the  rest. 

Jack'-towel,  re.  A  long  towel  placed  over  a  roller, 
and  joined  to  a  wall. 

Jack-\vi t li-a-lau tern,  re.  (Metmrol.)  See  Ignis 
Fatcus.  (Often  written  Jack  o’  Lantern.) 

Jack'-WOOtl,  re.  See  §  But.  art.  Jack. 

Jacob,  (jai'kob,)  the  son  of  Isaac  and  Rebecca,  the 
grandson  of  the  Jewish  patriarch  Abraham,  and  the 
twin,  but  younger  brother  of  Esau,  was  the  father  of 
t  welve  sons,  from  whom  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel  were 
descended.  He  was  the  favorite  of  his  mother,  by  whose 
advice  he  imposed  upon  his  father,  and  obtained  his 
blessing,  having  before  taken  an  advantage  of  Esau,  by 
purchasing  his  birthright.  To  avoid  his  brother’s  fury, 
he  fled  to  Padan-aram,  where  he  resided  with  his  uncle 
Laban,  whom  he  served  fourteen  years  for  his  daugh¬ 
ters  Leah  and  Rachel.  He  afterwards  returned  to 
Canaan  with  great  wealth,  and  a  reconciliation  took 
place  between  him  and  his  brother  Esau.  His  name 
was  altered  to  Israel  by  an  angel ;  whence  his  posterity 
have  been  called  Israelites.  He  lived  to  the  age  of  147 
years.  D.  in  the  land  of  Goshen,  about  1680  B.  c.  His 
body  was  buried  beside  Abraham  and  Isaac,  in  the  cave 
on  the  field  of  Machpelah,  in  the  land  of  Canaan. 

Jaco'bi,  Friedrich  Heinrich,  a  German  philosopher 
and  poet,  B.  at  Dusseldorf.  1743.  In  1779  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed  to  a  government  office  at  Munich  ;  retired  dur¬ 
ing  the  early  years  of  the  French  revolutionary  war,  to 
Wandsbeck  and  Hamburg:  returned  to  Munich  in  1804, 
and  assisted  in  the  organization  of  the  Academy  of 
Sciences,  of  which  he  became  president  in  1807.  Ja¬ 
cobi’s  first  work  was  a  philosophical  poem  entitled 
Waldemar,  and  published  in  1777.  Among  his  other 
writings,  chiefly  devoted  to  the  criticism  of  existing 
systems  of  philosophy,  are  David  Hume,  or  Idealism 
and  Realism ;  an  Essay  on  the  Doctrine  of  Spinoza ; 
Letters  to  Fichte;  and  a  treatise  On  Divine  Things,  and 
on  Revelation.  J.  led  the  reaction  which  followed  on  the 
various  scepticisms  arising  from  the  speculations  of 
Kant,  and  chiefly  relating  to  the  question  —  how  far  are 
we  entitled  to  infer  the  existence  of  an  eternal  reality, 
from  the  existence  of  a  primary  conception  ?  Jacobi 
opposed  to  them  an  imperturbable  dogmatism,  —  as¬ 
serting,  with  unshrinking  confidence,  the  legitimacy  and 
sufficiency  of  such  conclusions  as  the  following: — -‘"I 
think,  or  have  an  idea  of  the  Supreme  Being  —  there¬ 
fore  heexiats.”  NoGerman  in  modern  times  has  attained 
a  style  of  greater  lucidity  and  beauty.  His  expositions 
are  elsewhere  distinguished  by  acuteness,  and  adorned 
by  so  remarkable  a  grace,  that  his  disciples  have  named 
him  the  modern  Plato.  D.  1817. 

Jacobi  Islands.  ( ja-ko'bee,)  in  Alaska,  one  of  the 
Sitka  Islands,  of  George  III.  Archipelago. 

Jac'obin.  re.  An  advocate  of  extreme  democratical 
opinions;  a  demagogue; — a  name  that  took  its  origin 
from  the  members  of  the  Jacobin  Club,  q.  v. 

(Eccl.  Hist.)  A  Dominican  friar.  See  Dominicans. 

(Zoiil.)  A  variety  of  the  common  pigeon  distinguished 
by  a  kind  of  hood  formed  by  a  rank  of  feathers  on  the 
back  part  of  the  head ;  a  jack. 

Jacobina,  (zha-ko-bee'na,)  a  town  of  Brazil,  abt.  210  m. 
W.N.VV.  of  Bahia. 

Jac'obin  Club.  (French  Hist.)  A  political  club,  which 
bore  a  well-known  part  in  the  first  revolution.  It  was 
formed  by  some  distinguished  members  of  the  First 
Assembly,  particularly  from  Brittany,  where  revolu¬ 
tionary  sentiments  ran  high.  They  took  at  first  the 
flame  of  Friends  of  the  Revolution;  but,  as  at  the  end 
of  1789  they  held  their  meetings  in  the  hall  of  a  sup¬ 


pressed  Jacobin  monaster;  -in  the  Rue  Saint  IlonorS, 
the  name  of  Jacobins,  at  fitst  familiarly  given  to  them, 
was  finally  assumed  by  themselves.  The  history  of  the 
Jacobin  Club  is,  in  effect,  the  history  of  the  Revolution. 
It  contained  at  one  time  more  than  2,500  members,  and 
corresponded  with  more  than  400  affiliated  societies  in 
France.  The  club  of  the  Cordeliers,  formed  by  a  small 
and  more  violent  party  out  of  the  general  body  of  Jac¬ 
obins,  was  reunited  with  the  parent  society  in  June, 
1791,  but  continued  to  form  a  separate  section  within  its 
limits.  The  Jacobin  Club,  which  had  almost  bontrolled 
the  first  assembly,  was  thus,  during  the  continuance 
of  the  second,  itself  divided  between  two  contending 
parties;  although  the  name  of  Jacobins,  as  a  political 
party,  is  commonly  given  to  that  section  which  opposed 
the  Girondists  or  more  moderate  party  in  the  club  no  less 
than  in  the  assembly.  After  the  destruction  of  the  latter 
under  the  Convention,  the  club  was  again  exclusively 
governed  by  the  more  violent  among  its  own  members, 
until  the  downfall  of  Robespierre.  After  that  period  it 
became  unpopular;  and  its  members  having  attempted 
an  insurrection  on  behalf  of  the  subdued  Terrorists, 
Nov.  11,  1794,  the  meeting  was  dispersed  by  force,  and 
the  club  finally  suppressed. 

Jacobin'lc,  Jacobinical.  a.  Relating  to  the  po¬ 
litical  principles  of  the  Jacobins  ;  revolutionary. 

.Jacobinism.  re.  The  demagogical  principles  advo¬ 
cated  by  Jacobinism. 

Jac'obinize,  v.  a.  To  spread  the  revolutionary  prin¬ 
ciples  of  the  Jacobins. 

Jac'obinly,  adv.  Like  the  Jacobins. 

Jac'obite,  re.  [From  hat.  Jacobus,  James.]  (Eng.  Hist.) 
This  term  was  first  applied  in  England  to  the  party 
which  adhered  to  James  II.,  after  the  revolution  of  1688, 
and  afterwards  to  those  who  continued  to  maintain  sen¬ 
timents  of  loyalty  toward  the  house  of  Stuart,  and 
sought  to  secure  the  restoration  of  that  family  to  the 
English  throne.  The  unsuccessful  rebellions  of  1715 
and  1745  in  Scotland,  were  brought  about  by  the  agency 
of  the  Jacobites.  In  Scotland  the  party  maintained  its 
strength  until  the  failure.of  the  rebellion  of  1745  put 
an  end  to  its  political  existence.  It  is  said  that  some 
of  the  party  carried  on  a  correspondence  with  Charles 
Edward,  until  his  decease  in  1787.  The  cardinal  of 
York,  his  brother,  died  in  1807 ;  and  it  has  been  said, 
that  by  his  death  the  adhesion  of  the  Jacobites,  if  any 
existed,  was  transferred  to  the  reigning  family  as  his 
next  heirs.  This,  however, is  an  error;  the  royal  house 
of  Italy,  and  other  families,  intervening  between  the 
house  of  Brunswick  and  the  crown  of  England,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  strict  rules  of  hereditary  descent. 

(Eccl.  Hist.)  A  Christian  sect  which  arose  during  the 
5th  century,  and  maintained  that  Christ  had  but  one 
nature.  They  were  thus  named  from  Jacob  Baradmus, 
Bishop  of  Edessa,  and  apostle  of  the  East,  who  restored 
the  sect  about  545.  From  this  man.  Mosheim  remarks, 
as  the  second  father  of  the  sect,  all  the  Monophysites 
in  the  East  are  called  J.  Baradaeus  died  in  578.  A 
small  section  of  the  J.  joined  the  Roman  Catholics  in 
the  17th  century,  but  the  majority  remained  firm  in  the 
faith  of  their  ancestors.  Riddle  enumerates  among  the 
remains  of  oriental  sects  or  Christian  communities  ex¬ 
isting  in  1037,  the  Syrian  Jacobites  living  under  their 
patriarch  at  Antioch.  Roger  of  Wendover  mentions  a 
new  sect  of  preachers  called  J.,  because  they  imitated 
the  life  of  the  apostles,  who  sprang  up  in  1198,  under 
the  auspices  of  Pope  Innocent  III.  They  were  mendi¬ 
cants,  and  suffered  great  privations.  Mosheim  believes 
the  sect  ceased  to  exist  soon  after  the  Council  of  Lyons, 
in  1274. 

Jac'obite,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  partisans  of  James  the 
Second,  of  England,  and  his  descendants. 

Jacobit'ic,  Jacobit'ical.  a.  Belonging  to  the  Jac¬ 
obites. 

Jac'obitically,  adv.  After  the  manner  of  a  Jacobite. 

Jac'obitism,  re.  The  principles  of  the  Jacobites. 

Jacob  Rifle.  (Gun.)  A  description  of  rifle  invented 
by  Henry  Jacob,  an  English  general  of  the  Scinde 
Irregular  Horse.  D.  1858.  The  barrel  of  this  musket 
is  rifled  by  cutting  in  the  interior  four  grooves  of  toler¬ 
able  depth,  each  being  about  the  8th  part  of  the  circum¬ 
ference  of  the  interior  of  the  barrel  in  breadth  ;  or,  in 
other  words,  equal  to  the  lands  in  breadth.  Although 
excellent  shooting  has  been  made  with  rifles  grooved  on 
Jacob’s  principle,  the  depth  of  the  grooving  has  proved 
to  be  an  objection,  as  it  reduces  the  strength  of  the  bar¬ 
rel  unless  it  be  made  of  great  weight  and  thickness,  and 
necessitates  the  formation  of  projections  on  the  ball, 
besides  rendering  the  rifle  tedious  to  load. 

Ja'cobsbnrg;,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Belmont  co., 
abt.  10  m.  S.  of  St.  Clairsville. 

Ja'cobsbnrg’,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  village  of  North¬ 
ampton  co.,  abt.  11  m.  N.W.  of  Easton. 

Ja'cob’s  Creek,  in  Pennsylvania,  enters  the  Youg- 
hiogheny  from  Westmoreland  co. 

Ja'cob’s  Creek,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-office  of 
Westmoreland  co. 

Jacob’s  Ladder,  re  (Bnt.)  A  species  of  Phlox,  q.  v. 

(Naut.)  A  rope-ladder  with  wooden  steps  or  spokes, 
by  which  the  outside  of  the  shrouds,  (and  therefore  the 
means  of  ascending  the  mast,)  is  reached  from  the  deck. 

(Masonic  Her.)  A  ladder  with  three  steps,  emblem¬ 
atic  of  Faith.  Hope,  and  Charity. 

Ja'cobsport,  in  Ohio,  a  village  of  Coshocton  co.,  about 
80  m.  E.N.E.  of  Columbus. 

Jacob’s  StalF,  re.  A  pilgrim’s  staff.  —  A  staff  conceal¬ 
ing  a  dagger.  —  An  instrument  used  by  surveyors  in 
measuring  height  and  distance  when  expedition  and 
little  accuracy  are  required.  It  was  formerly  used  at 
sea  for  the  same  purposes  as  the  astrolabe,  although 
entirely  different  from  it;  —  called  also  cross-staff. 


Ja'cobstowil,  in  New  Jersey,  a  post-village  of  Bur¬ 
lington  co.,  about  12  m.  E.N.E.  of  Mount  Holly. 

Jacob's  Well.  See  Shechem. 

Ja'cobsville,  in  Nevada,  a  village  of  Lander  co., 
about  6  m.  W.  of  Austin. 

Jttco'bus,  re.  (Numis.)  An  English  coin,  of  which 
there  were  two  kinds,  viz.,  the  old  J.,  worth  25  shillings, 
and  the  new  J.,  also  called  Carolus,  valued  at  23  shil¬ 
lings,  struck  in  the  reign  of  James  I.  (1603-25.) 

Jac  onet,  re.  (Com.)  A  light,  open,  and  soft  kind  of 
fabric,  rather  stouter  than  muslin,  used  for  dresses,  neck¬ 
cloths,  &c. 

Jac'opone,  or  Jacopo  da  Torn,  an  Italian  monk,  whose 
real  name  was  Jacopo  de  Benedetti,  author  of  ascetic 
writings  and  hymns,  which  have  given  him  a  place 
among  the  poets  of  Italy.  The  best  known  of  these  is 
the  famous  Staba t-mater  Dolorosa  ;  d.  1306. 

Jacquard,  Makie  Joseph,  (jack'ar,)  celebrated  as  the 
inventor  ot  a  loom  for  the  weaving  of  damasks,  b.  at 
Lyons,  1752.  He  was  the  son  of  a  common  workman,  and 
first  exhibited  his  machine  in  1801, since  which  time  it  has 
been  adopted  in  every  manufactory  of  Europe  and  Amer¬ 
ica,  and  is  admitted  to  mark  an  epoch  in  the  weaving  art. 
He  was  appointed  by  Napoleon  to  an  employment  in  the 
“  Conservatoire  des  Arts  et  des  Metiers,”  and  the  city  of 
Lyons  has  erected  a  statute  to  his  memory.  D.  1834. 

Jacquard  Loom.  (Mach.)  A  loom  fitted  with  an 
apparatus  for  pattern-weaving,  named  after  its  inventor, 
M.  Jacquard  (q.  v.)  The  Jacquard  apparatus  can  be 
adjusted  to  almost  every  kind  of  loom,  its  office  being 
merely  to  direct  those  movements  of  the  warp-threads 
which  are  required  to  produce  the  pattern,  and  which 
previously  were  effected  by  the  weaver’s  fingers ;  its 
arrangements  generally  are  very  complicated,  but  its 
principles  are  remarkable  for  their  extreme  simplicity 
and  certainty.  In  ordinary  weaving  the  alternate 
threads  of  the  warp,  or  longitudinal  arrangement,  are 
raised  so  as  to  enable  the  weaver  to  throw  the  shuttle 
containing  the  wett-threed  transversely  across  from  his 
right  to  his  left  hand  between  the  warp  threads  so- 
raised  and  those  left  at  rest.  When  the  weft  is  so  passed 
through,  the  raised  warp  threads  are  lowered,  and  the 
other  set  raised,  the  shuttle  having  then  passed  through 
from  left  to  right.  This  is  the  most  simple  idea  of 
plaiting  or  weaving.  If,  however,  a  pattern  has  to  be 
produced  either  in  plain  materials  or  varied  colors,  it  is 
necessary,  instead  of  raising  and  depressing  the  whole 
threads  of  the  warp,  in  two  sets,  as  above  described,  to 
raise  only  such  as  are  required  to  develop  the  various 
parts  of  the  figure,  and  this,  of  course,  must  be  done 
with  great  exactness,  as  the  position  of  every  thread 
tells  upon  the  formation  of  the  pattern.  The  J.  L.  is 
for  the  purpose  of  regulating  these  movements,  and  its 
mode  of  action  is  as  follows :  The  warp-threads  are  each 
(as  in  the  common  weaving  process)  passed  through  a 
small  loop  in  the  lifting  thread,  so  as  to  be  raised  by 
means  of  the  treadles,  which  act  directly  upon  the  lift¬ 
ing-bars;  these  lifting  threads  (Fig.  1429,  i,  i,  i,  i,)  are 


A 


attached  to  certain  wires  in  the  J.  L„  which  form  a. 
rigid  continuation  ending  in  a  hook,  which,  when  noth¬ 
ing  interferes,  is  caught  and  raised  by  each  upward  mo¬ 
tion  of  the  lifting-bar;  thus,  A  is  the  lifting-bar,  and  it 
has  five  projections  (k,  k,  k,  k,  k,)  upon  which  the  hooks- 
of  the  wires  catch  when  in  a  straight  position,  as  at  B, 
B,  but  which  miss  them  if  they  be  thrown  out  of  the 
perpendicular,  as  at  C,  C,  C.  There  are  only  five  of  these 
wires  given,  to  prevent  confusion,  but  practically  there 
must  be  one  for  every  thread  of  the  warp  —  that  is,  one 
for  every  thread  in  the  width  of  the  cloth  to  be  woven. 
Each  of  the  lifting  wires  passes  through  a  horizontal 
needle  placed  at  right  angles,  D,  D,  D,  D,  D,  which  has 
a  loop  formed  for  the  purpose,  thus,  at  F  (Fig.  1429). 
This  needle  passes  freely  through  an  opening,  in  the 
frame  at  It,  and  is  so  looped  on  to  another  rod,  g,  on  the 
spring-box  F,  that  it  moves  freely  without  fear  of  dis¬ 
placement,  and  if  pushed  back  into  the  spring-box,  is 
made  to  press  upon  one  of  the  spiral  springs  E.  which 
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restores  it  to  its  place  as  soon  as  it  is  freed  from  pres-j 
sure.  In  the  diagram  (Fig.  1429),  this  pressure  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  exerted  upon  three  of  the  lifting  wires,  C, 
C,  C ;  consequently  if  the  lifting-bar  A  is  simultaneously 
raised,  those  three  wires  are  missed,  while  the  other 
two,  B,  B,  being  in  position,  catch  the  projections  k,  k, 
on  the  bar,  are  drawn  up  with  it,  and  thus  raise  the 
threads  of  the  warp  to  which  they  are  attached.  Now, 
the  regulation  of  this  pressure  upon  the  horizontal 
needles  is  effected  by  a  revolving  square  roller,  which 
lias  each  of  its  four  sides  perforated  with  rows  of  holes, 
which,  like  the  needles  and  lifting  wires,  correspond  in 
number  to  the  threads  of  the  warp.  This  roller,  when 
in  its  place,  receives  into  one  row  of  perforations  the 
whole  row  of  needles  where  they  project  through  the 
frame  at  h,  and  it  has  a  motion  given  by  the  machinery 
which  brings  each  row  on  its  four  surfaces  in  regular 
order  into  the  same  position,  and  if  no  impediment  is 
offered,  all  the  needles  are  undisturbed,  and  the  upright 
wires  lift  the  entire  set  of  warp-threads  to  which  they 
are  attached.  But  in  order  to  produce  the  necessary 
variations  of  motion  required  by  the  pattern,  a  set  of 
cards  are  made,  each  of  the  width  of  the  square  roller; 
these  also  are  so  perforated  that  when  placed  on  the 
surface  of  the  roller  their  perforations  correspond  with 
those  on  the  roller;  hence,  wdieu  the  roller  L  (Fig.  1429) 
is  brought  up  to  the  frame  h,  some  of  the  needles  will 
find  entrance  into  the  holes  of  the  roller  through  the 
corresponding  perforations  in  the  covering  card,  seen  in 
section  M,  (Fig.  1429);  but  others  will  be  prevented  en¬ 
tering  by  the  absence  of  such  perforations,  and  the  card, 
by  the  resistance  it  offers,  will  force  the  needles  thus 
opposed  back  upon  the  springs,  E,  E,  E,  removing  there¬ 
by  the  hooks  of  the  lifting-wires  from  the  action  of  the 
lifting-bar.  The  cards  are  looped  together  at  the  cor-, 
ners,  and  move  as  one  endless  chain  on  the  rollers,  ami  | 
the  entire  set  of  perforations  on  the  whole  chrii  of  j 
cards  exactly  represents  the  pattern  to  be  produced ; 
the  same  as  the  notes  represent  the  air  in  a  piece  of 
music.  Of  course  the  simple  operations  here  described 
require  mechanical  arrangements  of  great  nicety  to 
regulate  them,  and  these  are  so  complicated  that  mere 
verbal  description  would  hardly  help  much  to  explain 
them  ;  indeed,  even  with  the  loom  and  its  apparatus, 
anil  its  cumbrous  arrangement  of  hundreds,  and  even 
thousands  of  cards  before  us,  the  unpracticed  eye  finds 
great  difficulty  in  comprehending  its  movements.  Oh. 
Ency. — The  divers  contrivances  lately  proposed  as  sim¬ 
plifications  of  the  J.  loom  will  be  found  under  Weaving. 

Jacquerie,  (The,) (zhdk'er-ai.)  ( Hist.)  The  name  pop¬ 
ularly  given  to  a  revolt  of  the  French  peasantry  against 
the  nobility,  which  took  place  while  King  John  was  a  pris¬ 
oner  in  England  in  1356.  JacquesBonhomme  was  a  term  of 
derision  applied  by  the  nobles  to  the  peasants, from  which 
the  insurrection  took  its  name.  It  began  in  the  Beau- 
voisie,  under  a  chief  of  the  name  of  Caillet,  and  deso¬ 
lated  Picardy,  Artois,  and  Brie,  where  savage  reprisals 
were  executed  against  the  nobility  for  their  oppressions 
It  was  suppressed  after  some  weeks  by  the  dauphin,  and 
Charles  the  Bad,  king  of  Navarre.  A  similar  spirit  in 
England  produced,  not  many  years  afterwards,  the  Re¬ 
bellion  of  Wat  Tyler. 

Jacques-Cartier,  ( zhak-kar-te-a ',)  a  river  of  prov.  of 
Quebec,  enters  the  St.  Lawrence  River  from  Port-Neuf 
co.,  abt.  22  m.  W.S.W.  of  Quebec.  —  A  co.  of  same  prov. 

Jacta  tion,  n.  The  act  of  throwing;  jaculation. 

Tact  i  tat  ion.  n.  Tossing;  motion;  restlessness;  heav¬ 
ing. —  Vain  boasting.  —  A  term  in  common  law  for  a 
false  pretension  to  marriage. 

JTacuhy,  (zha-koo-e.it',)  a  river  of  Brazil,  prov.  of  Sao 
Pedro  do  Rio  Grande;  length,  abt.  250  miles. 

Jac'tilate,  v.  a.  [Lat.  jaculor.\  To  throw,  as  a  missive 
weapon. 

Jacula'tion,  n.  [Lat.  jaculatio,  from  jacu!or.\  Act 
of  throwing  missive  weapons. 

“  Hurl'd  to  and  fro  with  jaculation  dire."  —  Milton. 

Jacnla'tor,  n.  One  who  darts. 

(Zoiil.)  The  Chtetodon  rnstrutus,  a  species  of  Indian 
fresh-water  fish,  said  to  procure  the  insects  upon  which 
it  feeds  by  ejecting  a  drop  of  liquid  through  its  tubular 
snout  with  such  force  as  to  disable  them. 

Jac'nlatory,  a.  [Lnt.jaculatorius.]  Darted  out ;  ejac¬ 
ulatory. 

Jade,  n.  [lce\.  jalda,  a  mare,  joaCt,  to  roll  food  in  the 
mouth,  as  a  toothless  child,  from jad,  loss  of  teeth.]  A 
mean  or  poor  horse;  a  tired  horse;  a  worthless  nag ; 
a  worn-out  hack. 

11  Tir’d  as  a  jade  in  overladen  cart." —  Sidney.  , 

— A  mean  woman ; — a  word  of  contempt  noting  sometimes  I 
age,  but  generally  vice. 

“  She  shines  the  first  of  batter’d  jades."  —  Swift. 

•—A  young  woman,  in  irony  or  slight  contempt. 

•’  You  see  now  and  then  some  handsome  young  jade  among  them.' 

Addison.  \ 

(Min.)  A  name  somewhat  vaguely  applied  to  a  num-  j 
ber  of  minerals,  not  very  dissimilar — nephrite,  axes  tone, 
serpentine.  &c.  Nephrite  and  axestone  appear  to  be  the 
minerals  of  which  Jade  ornaments  are  generally  made  ■ 
But  Yd,  or  Chinese  J.,  of  which  very  beautiful  vases  and  ! 
other  articles  are  made  in  China,  is  supposed  to  bej 
Prehnite  (g.  v.)  J)  has  a  greenish  color,  and  when 
polished,  has  a  ratherdull  and  greasy  aspect . 

— v.  a.  To  tire;  to  weary  with  hard  service;  to  fatigue;] 
to  harass;  to  crush;  to  dispirit;  to  subject  to  harassing 
employments  or  occupations. 

— To  weary  with  atttention  or  hard  study. 

"These  are  the  seasons  when  the  brain  is  overtired  or  jadeti' 
with  study  or  thinking."  —  Watts.  j 

— v.  n.  To  become  weary ;  to  lose  spirit;  to  sink;  to  falter 

“  But  they  fail  and  jade  and  tire  in  the  prosecution." —  South.  | 


Jatl'ery,  n.  Jadish  tricks,  (r.) 

.lad  isli.  a.  Vicious:  bad,  as  a  horse. — Unchaste;  in¬ 
continent,  as  a  woman. 

Jael,  ( jai'el ,)  a  Jewish  woman,  wifeof  Ileber  the  Kenite. 
When  Sisera,  the  general  of  Jabin,  king  of  Hazor,  sought 
refuge  in  her  tent  after  the  defeat  of  his  army,  and  had 
lain  down  to  sleep,  she  drove  a  nail  through  his  head, 
and  killed  him. 

Jiien.  ( hd-en ',)  a  prov.  and  former  kingdom  of  Spain,  in 
Andalusia,  between  Lat.  37°  30'  N.,  and  Lon.  2°  50' and 
4°  20'  W.  It  is  bounded  N.  by  the  Sierra  Morena  and 
La  Mancha,  W.  by  Cordova,  S.  by  Granada,  and  E.  by 
Murcia.  Greatest  length,  85  m. ;  breadth,  78  m. ;  area, 
4,340  sq.m.  Surface.  Situated  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
valley  of  the  Guadalquivir,  this  prov.  is  encircled  by  a 
belt  of  rocky  mountains,  and  is,  consequently,  very 
rugged  in  a  great  part  of  its  surface.  Clim.  Healthy.  Soil. 
Rich  in  the  valleys.  Prod.  Olives,  wine,  fruits,  sumach, 
honey,  &c.  Cattle  and  horse-breeding  is  largely  carried 
on.  Min.  Lead,  iron,  and  copper.  Manuf.  Pottery,  aud 
silk  and  woollen  fabrics.  Cap.  Jaen.  Pop.  398,388. 

Jaen,  a  city,  and  cap.  of  above  prov.,  on  an  affluent  of  the 
Guadalquivir,  37  in.  N.  of  Granada,  and  124  m.  E.N.E.  of 
Madrid.  Though  an  ancient  and  considerable  place,  it 
is  so  surrounded  by  mountains  of  the  great  Sierra  de 
Susana  range,  that  few  travellers  visit  it ;  the  railway 
from  Madrid  to  Cadiz  has,  however,  made  it  more  easy 
of  access.  Manuf.  The  city,  which  was  celebrated  under 
the  Moors  for  its  manufactures,  still  maintains  numerous 
fabrics  of  silk,  linen,  and  woollen  cloths,  aud  is  gen¬ 
erally  thriving.  J.  was  originally  a  Roman  station,  and 
under  the  Moors  it  rose  to  considerable  importance,  and 
successfully  resisted  the  attacks  of  the  Castilian  kings. 
It  was  the  theatre  of  war  during  the  final  struggles  be¬ 
tween  the  Moors  and  Spaniards  in  the  15th  cent.,  since 
which  time  it  has  never  recovered  its  ancient  greatness. 
Pop.  25,731. 

Jaen  <Ie  Bracamoros.  (-da-bra-ka-mo'roce,)  a  town 
of  Ecuador,  on  the  Chinchipe,  near  its  junction  with  the 
Amazons;  pop.  4,500. 

Jaffa,  or  Yaffa,  (anc.  Joppa,)  a  seaport-town  of  Pales¬ 
tine,  near  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  30  m.  S.  of 
Ca’sarea.  and  about  35  in.  N.W.  of  Jerusalem.  It  stands 
on  a  small  eminence  in  the  form  of  a  sugar-loaf  (Fig 
1430) ;  on  the  summit  is  a  small  citadel,  which  commands 
the  town,  while  the  bottom  of  the  hill  is  surrounded 
by  a  wall,  without  a  rampart.  The  general  appearance 
of  the  place  is  now  very  desolate.  Its  harbor  is  one  of 
the  worst  in  the  Mediterranean.  The  commerce  consist- 
in  the  importation  of  grain,  particularly  of  rice,  from 
Egypt.  Jaffa  has  always  been  a  favorite  resort  of 
pilgrims  to  the  Holy  Land.  The  Latins,  Greeks,  and 


Fig.  1430. — ancient  joppa,  or  Jaffa. 


Armenians  have  each  small  convents  for  the  reception 
of  pilgrims.  To  the  west  is  the  celebrated  tower  of  Ram- 
lah,  120  feet  high,  where  an  extensive  view  is  obtained. 
Pop.  (1897)  16,25(1. — Joppa  was  a  seaport  in  the  time 
of  Solomon.  It  was  the  port  of  Jerusalem,  and  the 
landing-place  of  the  cedars  with  which  the  temple  in 
that  city  was  built  It  was  captured  by  the  caliph  Omar 
T.  in  636,  and  by  the  Crusaders  in  1099.  It  was  the 
scene  of  a  great  battle  between  the  Saracens  and  King 
Baldwin  I.  of  Jerusalem  in  1102.  Richard  I.  (Coeur  de 
Lion)  encamped  here  in  1191.  Saladin  attacked  Jaffa. 
July  26,  1192.  He  was  compelled  to  retire,  but  gained 
possession  ot  the  town  in  1193.  It  was  retaken  and 
strongly  fortified  by  Louis  IX.  of  France,  in  1252.  The 
Mameluke  sultan  Bibars  took  it  in  1267.  Napoleon 
Bonaparte  invested  Jaffa,  March  4,1799,  and  took  it  by 
storm,  March  7.  Mehemet  Ali  obtained  possession  of 
the  town  in  1832;  but  it  was  restored  to  the  Turks  in 
1840.  It  suffered  greatly  from  an  earthquake  Jan.  21, 
1837,  and  again  July  17,  1845. 

-Jaffna,  Jaffnapatam,  a  fortified  seaport  of  the  island 
of  Ceylon,  near  its  N.  extremity,  190  m.  of  Colombo ; 
Lat.  9°  36'  N.,  Lon.  79°  50'  E.  As  a  commercial  em¬ 
porium,  J.  is  the  third  in  Ceylon,  taking  rank  after 
Colombo  and  Point  de  Galle,  and  also  contains  a  strong 
British  garrison.  Pop.  Estimated  at  8,000,  chiefly  Mo¬ 
hammedans. 

Jaff'rey,  in  New  Hampshire,  a  post-village  and  town¬ 
ship  of  Cheshire  county,  about  45  miles  S.W.  of  Con¬ 
cord. 

Jag1,  Jagg's  it.  a.  [Ger.  zacke,  a  prong,  tooth,  jag. 
zacken,  to  dent,  jag;  Sw .  tagg,  a  point;  Gael,  and  Ir. 


eag,  a  notch,  an  incision.]  To  cut  into  notches  or  teeth 
like  those  of  a  saw ;  to  notch. 

— n.  A  notch  ;  a  ragged  protuberance;  a  denticulation. 

(Hot.)  A  cleft  or  division. 

Jag't'llons,  n.  pi.  (Hist.)  A  Polish  dynasty,  founded 
by  .Jagellon,  or  Jagiello,  Grand  Duke  of  Lithuania,  who 
married  Hedwig,  daughter  of  Louis  of  Hungary,  in 
1385,  and  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  Poland  as  Ladis- 
laus  V.  The  house  became  extinct  on  the  death  of 
Sigismund  II.,  in  1572. 

Jageriidorf,  Karnow,  (yai'jem-dorf,)  a  town  of  Aus¬ 
trian  Silesia,  on  the  Oppa,  14  m.  N.N.W.  of  Troppau. 
Manuf.  Cloth,  linen,  ha. 

Jagg,  v.  a.  and  n.  See  Jag. 

Jag'gedness,  n.  The  state  of  being  denticulated; 
unevenness. 

Jag'ger,  n.  A  tool  used  by  pastry-cooks ;  a  jagging-iron. 

Jag'gernaut.  in  India.  See  Juggernaut. 

Jag'gery,  Jag'g’liery,  n.  (Com.)  A  species  of 
coarse,  dark-colored  sugar,  obtained  from  the  palm  of 
the  cocoa-nut. 

Jag'ging-iron,  n ■  Same  as  Jagger,  g.  v. 

Jag'gy,  a.  Set  with  teeth  ;  denticulated  ;  uneven. 

Jag  hire.  n.  The  term  in  India  for  a  portion  of  land, 
or  a  share  in  its  revenue,  assigned  by  the  government 
to  an  individual. 

Jago,  (St.,)  ( e-ah'go ,)  in  Chili.  See  Santiago. 

Jago,  (St.,)  in  Cuba.  See  Santiago  de  Cuba. 

Ja^ua,  ( ha-gwa ,)  or  Xagua,  a  river  of  Honduras.  Central 
America,  enters  the  Caribbean  Sea  about  40  in.  W.N.W. 
of  Trujillo.  Length  about  120  m. 

Jagua.  (Bahia  <le,)(6n-ee-a  da  ha'giva, )or  Xagua,  an 
excellent  bay  on  the  S.  coast  of  Cuba,  about  45  m.  N.W. 
of  Trinidad. 

Jaguar',  n.  (Zoiil.)  The  Felis  on  fa  of  Linnaeus,  a  fero¬ 
cious  animal  of  the  genus  Felis,  one  of  the  most  powerful 
and  dangerous  of  American  beasts  of  prey ;  commonly 
called  the  American  Tiger,  and  native  from  Texas  to 
Patagonia.  The  form  of  the  J.  is  robust,  stouter  than 
that  of  the  leopard,  and  strongly  and  almost  clumsily 
built.  The  body  is  thicker,  the  limbs  shorter  and  fuller, 
and  the  tail  barely’  reaches  the  earth  when  the  animal 
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stands  well  upon  its  feet.  The  head  is  larger  and  some¬ 
what  shorter  than  that  of  the  leopard,  and  the  profile 
of  the  forehead  is  more  prominent.  The  animal  is  said 
to  measure  from  4  to  5  feet  from  the  nose  to  the  root 
of  the  tail  when  full  grown.  The  J.  is  a  most  adroit 
climber,  and  Sonnini  states  that  he  saw  the  scratches 
left  by  the  claws  of  one  on  the  smooth  bark  of  a  tree 
nearly  40  feet  high,  without  branches.  Baron  Humboldt 
also  heard  the  yell  of  the  J.  from  the  tops  of  the  trees, 
followed  by’  the  shrill  whistle  of  the  terrified  monkeys. 
Possessed  of  such  tremendous  powers,  the  J.  becomes 
the  terror  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  countries  which  he 
infests.  None  of  the  living  quadrumana,  or  quadrupeds, 
seem  to  come  amiss  to  its  voracious  appetite,  and  it 
devours  with  relish  birds,  fish,  and  even  reptiles.  The 
shells  of  turtles  which  had  been  emptied  by  J.  were 
pointed  out  to  Humboldt.  Notwithstanding  all  its 
ferocity,  the  J.  seldom  attacks  the  human  race,  though 
he  will  not  shun  man  when  he  meets  him.  Indeed, 
according  to  Sonnini  and  Humboldt,  he  will  often  follow 
travellers.  His  favorite  prey  seems  to  be  the  larger 
quadrupeds,  such  as  oxen,  horses,  sheep,  and  dogs,  which 
he  attacks  indiscriminately,  and  in  the  same  treacherous 
manner  as  the  rest  of  the  Felidie.  When  he  has  made 
choice  of  a  prey’,  he  springs  on  its  back,  and  placing  one 
of  its  paws  upon  the  back  of  the  head,  while  he  seizes 
the  muzzle  with  the  other,  twists  the  head  around  with 
a  sudden  jerk,  dislocating  the  spine,  and  thus  killing  his 
victim  at  once.  The  inhabitants  of  S.  America  hunt 
the  J.  in  various  ways,  either  with  a  pack  of  dogs  or  by 
means  of  the  lasso ;  the  latter  mode,  however,  can  only 
be  adopted  upon  plains  or  open  grounds.  Notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  strength  and  ferocity  of  the  J.,  he  finds  a  pow¬ 
erful  opponent  in  the  great  ant-eater.  Although  the 
latter  animal  has  no  teeth,  whenever  he  is  attacked  by 
the  J.,  he  lies  on  his  back,  and  suffocates  or  strangles 
his  opponent  with  his  long  claws. 

Jaguari,  (zha-gwa-ree',)  a  town  of  Brazil,  prov.  of 
Minas-Geraes,  and  on  the  W.  slope  of  Sierra  de  Manti- 
queira. 

Jaguari'be,  a  river  of  Brazil,  rising  in  the  mountains 
of  Boa  Vista,  prov.  of  Ceara,  and  flowing  into  the  Atlan¬ 
tic  Ocean  in  about  Lat.  4°  8'  S.,  Lon.  37°  5 O'  W. 

Jaguari'pe,  a  town  of  Brazil,  about  45  m.  W.S.W. 
of  Bahia. 

Jah.  n.  [Heb.]  A  contraction  for  Jehovah,  q.  v. 

Jahicos.  (zha-ee'koce,)  a  town  of  Brazil,  about  70  m. 
E.S.E.  of  Oeiras  ;  pop.  3,000. 

Jahn,  (ydhn,)  Friedrich  Ludwig,  a  German  man  of  let 
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tors  and  gymnasiareh,  b.  in  Brandenburg,  1778.  After 
graduating  with  distinction  at  the  universities,  he,  in 
1809,  went  to  Berlin,  where  he  became  teacher  at  the 
Kblnisches  Gymnasium,  and  published  his  Deutsches 
Volksthum.  He  then  set  about  the  establishment  of 
gymnasia  throughout  the  “  Fatherland,”  whence  is  de¬ 
rived  the  “Turnkunst,”  or  system  of  physical  education  j 
sowell  known  and  appreciated  in  the  U.  States.  In 
1813  J.  received  from  the  king  of  Prussia  a  military 
command,  and  entered  Paris  with  the  allies.  After  the 
peace,  he  re-continued  the  dissemiuation  of  his  gym¬ 
nasia,  or  Turner  schools,  but,  it  being  considered  that 
they  contributed  to  the  spread  of  liberalism,  the}-  were 
suppressed  by  the  Prussian  govt,  in  1819,  and  J.  him¬ 
self  was  made  a  state  prisoner  for  5  years.  Upon  his  [ 
release,  J.  went  to  Freiburg,  where  he  exercised  a  pro-  I 
fessorship  for  many  years.  In  1848,  he  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  national  assembly  convened  at  Frank-  } 
fort-on-the-Main.  D.  1852. 

Jail,  n.  [Fr.  geole.  See  Gaol.]  A  prison;  a  building  or 
place  for  the  confinement  of  persons  arrested  for  debt 
or  for  crime.  —  See  Prison.  (Written,  in  England, gaol.)\ 

Jail  -bird,  n.  One  who  has  been  confined  in  a.iail. 

Jail '-dell  very,  n.  The  release  of  persons  confined  in 
jail.  (Also  written  gaol-delivery.) 

Jailer,  Gaoler,  n.  The  keeper  of  a  jail  or  prison. 

Jail'-fever,  n.  (Med.)  A  severe  form  of  typhus,  which, 
owing  to  improved  sanitary  regulations,  is  now  almost 
unknown,  but  was  formerly  very  common  in  prisons 
and  other  places  crowded  with  people. 

Jains,  or  .1  a i u as,  (jainz,  jai'nds.)  n.  [Sansk.  jins, 
victorious.]  The  name  of  a  religious  sect  among  the 
Hindoos.  They  are  very  numerous  in  the  S.  and  W. 
provinces  of  Hiudostan,  and  are  principally  engaged  in 
commerce.  It  is  believed  that  Jainism  is  of  much  later 
origin  than  Buddhism  or  Brabmaism,  and  that  it  did  not  j 
rise  into  importance  till  the  8th  and  9th  century  of  our 
sera.  It  seems  to  partake  of  both  of  these  earlier  wor¬ 
ships,  and  was  probably  an  attempt  to  reconcile  Bud¬ 
dhism  with  Brahmaism.  The  principal  points  of  differ¬ 
ence  between  them  and  the  Brahmanical  Hindoos  are: — 
1.  A  denial  of  the  divine  origin  of  the  Vedas;  2.  The  wor¬ 
ship  of  certain  holy  mortals,  who,  by  living  exemplary 
lives  here  and  by  self-mortification,  had  raised  them¬ 
selves  superior  to  the  gods  ;  and,  3.  Extreme  tenderness 
for  animal  life;  in  all  of  which  points  they  resemble  the 
Buddhists.  Their  moral  code,  or  “great  duties.”  are, — 
1.  Refraining  from  injury  to  life;  2.  Truth;  3.  Honesty; 

4.  Chastity;  5.  Freedom  from  worldly  desires.  Their  four 
“merits”are — liberality,  gentleness, piety,  and  penances. 
They  number  about  1, 5U0, 000,  and  are  found  through¬ 
out  Hindustan. 

Jakes,  n.  sing.  [Etymology  uncertain]  A  privy;  a 
necessary. 

lalacho,  (ha-la' cho,)  or  Xalacho,  a  village  of  Yucatan, 
between  Merida  and  Campeachy. 

Ja  lap,  n.  [Fr.,  from  Jalapa,  or  Xalapa,  a  town  of 
Mexico,  whence  it  originally  came.]  (Med.)  The  root 
of  Exogonium 
Purga  (fig.  1432), 
a  plant  of  the 
genus  Exoqen- 
ium,  q.  v.  It  is 
a  w  e  1  l-known 
drug,  which  acts 
on  the  body  as 
an  aperient,  and 
a  mild  or  drastic 
purgative,  a  c- 
cording  to  the 
dose  or  form  in 
which  it  is  given. 

The  active  prin¬ 
ciple  of  jalap  con¬ 
sists  in  an  alka¬ 
loid  called  jala- 
pine,  the  dose  of 
which,  as  a  dras¬ 
tic  purgative,  is 
from  one-eighth 
to  half  a  grain  ; 
the  ordinary  dose 
of  the  powdered 
jalap  root  is  from 
15  to  20  grains 
for  an  adult,  and 
from  2  to  10 
grains  for  chil¬ 
dren,  according 
to  their  age.  The 
extract,  w  hen 
given  as  a  pill, 
requires  from  5 
to  8  grains  for  a 
dose,  and  the 
tincture  from  2 
to  4  drachms.  Next  to  the  simple  powder,  the  best 
prescription  is  that  of  the  compound  powder,  made  by 
mixing  one-third  of  powdered  jalap  with  two-thirds  of 
cream  of  tartar,  and  taking  from  half  a  drachm  to  1 
drachm  for  a  dose. 

Jalapa,  ( ha-la'pa ,)  or  Xalapa,  a  city  of  Mexico,  about 
50  m.  W.N.W.  of  Vera  Cruz.  The  city  is  beautifully 
located,  at  an  elevation  of  4,340  feet  above  the  sea-level, 
and  contains  a  magnificent  cathedral,  and  the  vast  con¬ 
vent  of  St.  Francisco.  The  climate  is  salubrious.  It  is 
a  favorite  resort  for  invalids. 

Jalap'a,  in  Illinois,  a  village  of  Greene  co.,  about  12  m. 

5. E.  of  Carrollton. 

Jalapa,  in  Indiana ,  a  post-village  of  Grant  co.,  about 
80  m.  E.  by  W.  of  Indianapolis. 


Pig.  1432. 

JALAP  (Exogonium  purga). 
a,  the  '•oot. 


Jalap'a,  in  So.  Car.,  a  post-village  of  Newberry  co. 

Jalapa.  in  Tennessee,  a  post-office  of  Monroe  co. 

Jal  'apic,  a.  Relating  to  jalap. 

Jal'sipin,  Convolvulin,  Rhodeocetin,  n.  (Chem.)  A 
resin  insoluble  in  ether,  found  in  jalap,  and  supposed  to 
constitute  the  purgative  principle  of  that  substance. 

Jalisco,  (ha-lees'ko,)  or  Xalisco,  or  Guadalajara,  one  of 
the  finest  provinces  of  Mexico,  bordering  on  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  between  Lat.  18°  45'  and  24°  N.,  and  Lon.  101° 
15'  and  106°  15'  W.  Area,  about  45,000  sq.  m.  Rivers. 
Tololottan  and  numerous  smaller  streams,  besides  sev¬ 
eral  considerable  lakes.  Among  the  latter  is  that  of 
Chapala,  which  covers  an  area  of  about  1,400  sq.  m. 
Surface,  much  diversified;  soil,  extremely  fertile,  some 
of  the  districts  along  the  coast  being  covered  with  a 
vegetation  so  luxurious  and  rank  as  to  render  the  at¬ 
mosphere  unhealthy.  Cap.  Guadalajara.  Pop.  810,000. 

Jalomnitza,  ( ya-lom-nitz'a ,)  a  river  of  Europe,  rising 
in  the  Carpathian  Mountains,  and  after  a  course  of  170 
m.  falling  into  the  Danube,  9  in.  from  Hirschova. 

Jaloil,  ( ha'lone ,)  a  river  of  Spain,  rising  in  the  prov.  of 
Soria,  Old  Castile,  and  after  a  course  of  120  ill.  joining 
the  Ebro,  12  m.  above  Saragossa. 

Jalousie,  (zhdl'oo-zee,)  n.  [Fr.J  A  slatted  or  Venetian 
window-blind. 

Jam,  n.  [Ar.  jaind,  congelation,  concretion  ;  jamid, 
concrete,  congealed.]  A  conserve  of  fruits  boiled  with 
sugar  and  water,  which  congeals  on  becoming  cold. 

— v.  a.  [Sans,  yam,  to  hold,  confine,  repress,  stop;  the 
probable  origin  also  of  hem,  q.  v]  To  press;  to  crowd; 
to  squeeze  tight;  to  wedge  in. 

Jamai  ca,  [lnd.  A’dyniaca]  One  of  the  Greater  An¬ 
tilles,  and  the  largest  and  most  valuable  of  the  W.  In¬ 
dian  Islands  belonging  to  Great  Britain.  It  lies  in  the 
Caribbean  Sea,  between  Lat.  17°  44'  and  18°  30'  N.,  and 
Lon.  76°  12'  and  78°  25'  W ..about  100  m.  S.  of  Cuba,  and 
120  m.  W.  of  Hayti,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the 
Windward  Channel.  Shape  nearly  oval ;  greatest 
length,  E.  to  W.,  150  m. ;  average  breadth,  about  41  m. 
Area,  6,400  sq.  m.  Gen.  Desc.  The  Blue  Mountains,  a 
lofty  range,  runs  through  the  island  in  its  whole  length, 
rising  in  some  places  to  upwards  of  7,200  feet  in  height. 
On  the  N.  and  S.  sides  of  this  range  the  aspect  of  the 
country  is  extremely  different.  On  the  former  the  sur¬ 
face  rises  gradually  from  the  shore  ill  undulating  hills, 
separated  by  spacious  valleys,  watered  by  numerous 
rivulets,  and  clothed  with  pimento  groves.  The  scenery 
on  the  S.  side  is  much  bolder.  The  shore  is  skirted  by 
abrupt  precipices  and  inaccessible  cliffs ;  and  the  hill 
ranges  toward  the  interior  are  more  abrupt  and  less 
fertile.  Between  these  ranges  and  the  foot  of  the  cen¬ 
tral  chain  are  extensive  savannahs,  and  wide  plains  cul¬ 
tivated  with  sugar-cane,  the  luxuriant  beauty  and  ver¬ 
dure  of  which  is  set  off  by  a  boundless  amphitheatre  of 
forests,  the  outline  of  which  melts  into  the  distant 
blue  hills.  The  island  is  well  watered.  There  are  about 
100  streams  dignified  with  the  name  of  rivers,  but  none 
of  them  are  navigable  except  for  boats.  Black  River, 
which  debouches  on  the  S.W.  coast,  the  largest,  is  only 
available  for  flat-bottomed  boats  and  canoes  for  about 
30  m.  Like  all  the  otluw  streams,  its  current  is  very  rapid. 
Clin i.  The  medium  temperature  of  the  year  near  Kings¬ 
ton  ranges  between  70°  and  80°;  at  about  4,200  feet 
above  sea-level  it  usually  ranges  between  55°  and  65° ;  .in 
the  winter  falling  even  as  low  as  44°.  The  atmosphere 
is  generally  humid,  and  subject  to  dense  fogs.  The 
N.  side  of  the  island  is  more  healthy  than  the  S. :  but 
all  insalubrity  is  supposed  to  cease  at  an  altitude  of 
1,400  feet.  Geol.  J.  contains  no  active  volcano,  but  the 
traces  of  former  volcanic  action  are  sufficiently  obvious. 
Micaceous  schist,  quartz,  and  rock  spar  are  common ; 
but  limestone,  containing  numerous  shells,  is  the  most 
prevalent  geological  formation.  The  island  contains 
argentiferous  lead,  copper,  iron,  and  antimony  ores ; 
aud  the  Spaniards  are  reported  to  have  wrought  both 
copper  and  silver  mines.  Mining  industry  is  now,  how¬ 
ever,  quite  extinct.  Soil  and  Prod.  The  turf-clad  hills 
on  the  N.  side  of  the  island  are  chiefly  composed  of  a 
chalky  marl ;  elsewhere  the  soil  is  chiefly  of  a  deep 
chocolate  color,  or  a  warm,  yellow,  or  hazel.  The  latter, 
called  the  Jamaica  brick  mould,  retains  a  good  deal  of 
moisture,  and  is  among  the  best  adapted  for  the  sugar¬ 
cane  throughout  the  W.  Indies.  But  though  the  soil  be 
in  some  parts  deep  and  fertile,  J.  is  not  generally  produc¬ 
tive,  and  requires  both  skilful  labor  and  manure  to 
make  it  yield  heavy  crops.  Indigo,  cotton,  and  cocoa 
were  formerly  important  staples ;  but  these  have  mostly 
given  way  to  other  articles.  Maize,  Guinea  corn,  and 
rice  are  the  principal  grains  cultivated.  The  plantain, 
banana,  yam,  cassava,  and  sweet  potato  are  indigenous  ; 
the  first  named  is  the  principal  support  of  the  colored 
population.  The  forests  abound  with  dye-woods  and 
guiacum,  iron-wood,  braziletto.  mahogany,  greenheart, 
and  other  valuable  kinds  of  timber  and  cabinet  woods. 
Various  grasses  are  cultivated ;  the  principal  is  Guinea 
grass,  a  product  of  so  much  importance,  and  growing 
so  luxuriantly,  that  the  grazing  farms  are  for  the  most 
part  covered  AA'ith  it.  Zobl.  Horned  cattle  are  found 
here  in  numbers,  aud  better  and  cheaper  beef  is  not 
met  with  in  any  part  of  the  world.  Oxen  or  mules 
are  used  for  farm  labor.  Horses  —  an  active  and  hardy 
breed  —  are  reared  for  saddle  and  harness.  Sheep,  goats, 
and  hogs  are  numerous.  The  Europeans  found  many  in¬ 
digenous  quadrupeds  on  the  island,  but  none  worthy  of 
notice  now  exist,  except  the  agouti,  some  monkeys,  and 
rats;  which  last  are  in  such  immense  numbers,  and  so 
destructive  of  the  sugar-canes,  that  from  8  to  10  per 
cent,  per  annum  of  the  sugar  crop,  while  standing,  is 
supposed  to  be  consumed  by  them.  Alligators  haunt 
some  of  the  larger  rivers,  and  many  varieties  of  lizards 
and  snakes  are  found,  some  of  which  are  accounted  edi- 


I  ble  by  the  natives.  The  emancipation  of  the  negroes 
has  had,  generally,  a  disastrous  effect  upon  the  state  of 
agriculture  in  this  island.  From  the  passing  of  the 
Slave  Emancipation  Act,  in  1832,  till  the  year  IS48,  no 
fewer  than  653  sugar  and  456  coffee  plantations  wen- 
abandoned,  and  their  works  entirely  broken  up.  It 
was  found,  —  from  the  difficulty  experienced  in  inducing 
the  freed  colored  people  to  work  on  the  soil,  —  advisable 
to  try  the  experiment  of  importing  free  coolie  laborers 
from  India;  this,  however,  failed  in  effect,  owing  to  the 
influence  of  climatic  changes.  A  few  free  Africans  are, 
however,  introduced  yearly  into  the  island,  who  make 
serviceable  laborers.  The  imports  consist  principally 
of  provisions  for  consumption,  a  considerable  portion 
coming  from  the  United  States.  The  principal  ports 
(all  of  which  are  free)  are  Kingston,  Port  Royal, 
Moraut  Bay,  Black  River,  and  Savanna-la-Mar  on  the 
S.  coast;  and  Lucca,  Montego  Bay,  Falmouth,  St.  Ann, 
Ports  Maria  and  Antonio,  and  Anuotto  Bay  on  the  N. 
Pol.  Dir.  and  Govt.  The  island  is  divided  into  3  coun¬ 
ties:  Middlesex  in  the  center,  Surrey  in  the  E.,  and 
Cornwall  in  the  W.  Spanish  Town  was  at  one  time  the 
seat  of  government;  but  Kingston  is  now  the  capital  of 
the  island.  The  executive  power  is  vested  in  a  governor, 
appointed  by  the  British  Crowu,  Avho  is  assisted  by  a 
council  of  4  members.  There  is  besides  a  legislative 
council,  consisting  of  13  members,  inclusive  of  the 
governor,  who  is  president  ex  officio.  All  religions  are 
freely  tolerated,  and  education  is  widely  diffused.  The 
island  is  garrisoned  by  about  1,(00  regular  troops,  ex¬ 
clusive  of  the  insular  militia.  Mid.  This  island  was  dis¬ 
covered  by  Columbus  in  1495,  and  settled  in  1503.  Iu 
1655,  England  took  it  from  the  Spaniards,  and  has  ever 
since  held  possession.  Iu  1832  the  British  Parliament 
abolished  slavery  in  the  island,  paying  an  indemnity  to 
the  colonists  of  830,809,635.  In  Nov.,  1865.  an  insurrec¬ 
tion  of  the  free  colored  people,  instigated  by  a  negro 
named  Gordon,  was  suppressed  after  much  bloodshed. 
See  Eyre.  In  Aug.,  1880,  a  hurricane  did  great  damage 
in  the  E.  part  of  the  island.  Pop.  (1897)  651,500. 

Janiai'ca,  in  New  York,  a  former  post-village  aud 
township  of  Queen  co.,  about  12  m.  E.  of  Brooklyn ; 
since  1897  a  part  of  Greater  New  York. 

Jamaica,  in  Vermont,  a  post-village  and  township  of 
Windham  co.,  about  90  m.  S.  of  Montpelier. 

Jainai'ca-pep'per,  n.  See  Allspice. 

Jamai'ca  Plain,  in  Massachusetts,  a  former  post¬ 
village  of  Norfolk  co. ;  now  part  of  the  23d  ward  of 
Boston. 

Jamari,  (zha-ma're,)  or  Candeas,  a  river  of  Brazil, 
enters  the  Madeira  about  Lat.  8°  40'  S.,  Lon.  63°  20'  W. 

Jamb,  n.  [Fr.  jambe;  It.  gamba;  Gr.  kamp-e,  a  bend¬ 
ing,  the  bending  of  a  limb,  a  joint.]  (Arch.)  One  of  the 
sides  of  an  aperture  which  connect  the  two  sides  of  the 
wall.  The  two  vertical  linings  of  a  doorway  or  aperture, 
which  connect  two  walls,  are  called  the  jamb-linings. 
Jamb-posts  are  such  as  are  introduced  sometimes  on  the 
side  of  a  door,  in  order  to  fix  the  jamb-linings.  They 
are  particularly  used  when  the  partition  is  of  wood. 

(Mining.)  See  Jam. 

— v.  a.  [See  Jam.]  To  squeeze  tight ;  to  fix  by  pressure. 

Jambee,  Jainbi,  (jam’be,)  a  town  of  Sumatra,  cap. 
of  a  district  of  same  name,  about  60  m.  from  the  sea,  on 
a  river  which,  after  a  course  of  100  m.,  falls  into  the 
China  Sea  in  Lat.  1°  S.  The  town  is  large,  but  the  air 
unwholesome  ;  Lat.  1°  24'  S.,  Lon.  103°  39'  E.  Pop.  un¬ 
known. 

Jam'bliclius,  a  philosopher  of  the  4th  cent.  —  See 
Iamblichus. 

James,  (St.)  [Gr.  Jakobos,  the  same  word  as  Jacob.] 
Two,  if  not  three,  persons  of  this  name  are  mentioned 
in  the  New  Testament:  1.  James,  the  son  of  Zebedee, 
and  brother  of  the  Evangelist  John.  Their  occupation 
was  that  of  fishermen,  probably  at  Bethsaida,  in  part¬ 
nership  with  Simon  Peter  (Luke  v.  10).  On  comparing 
the  account  given  in  Matt.  iv.  21,  Mark  i.  19,  with  that 
in  John  i.,  it  would  appear  that  James  and  John  had 
been  acquainted  with  our  Lord,  and  had  received  him  as 
the  Messiah  some  time  before  he  called  upon  them  to 
attend  upon  him  statedly  —  a  call  with  which  they  im¬ 
mediately  complied.  Their  mother’s  name  was  Salome. 
We  find  James,  John,  and  Peter  associated  on  several  in¬ 
teresting  occasions  in  the  Saviour’s  life.  They  alone  were 
present  at  the  Transfiguration  (Matt.  xvii.  1;  Mark  ix. 
2;  Luke  ix.  20) ;  at  the  restoration  to  life  of  Jairus's 
daughter  (Markx.  42 ;  Luke  viii.  51):  and  in  the  garden 
of  Gethsemane  during  the  Agony  (Mart.  xiv.  33;  Matt. 
xxvi.  37  ;  Luke  xvi.  37).  With  Andrew  they  listened  in 
private  to  our  Lord’s  discourse  on  the  fall  of  Jerusalem 
(Mark  xiii.  3).  James  and  his  brother  appear  to  have 
indulged  in  false  notions  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Messiah, 
and  Avere  led  by  ambitious  views  to  join  in  the  request 
made  to  Jesus  by  their  mother  (Matt.  xx.  20-23;  Mark 
x.  35).  From  Luke  ix.  52,  we  may  infer  that  their  tem¬ 
perament  was  warm  and  impetuous.  On  account,  prob¬ 
ably,  of  their  boldness  and  energy  in  discharging  their 
Apostleship,  they  received  from  their  Lord  the  appella¬ 
tion  of  Boanerges,  or  Sons  of  Thunder.  James  was  the 
first  martyr  among  the  Apostles.  Clement  of  Alexan¬ 
dria,  in  a  fragment  preserved  by  Eusebius,  reports  that 
the  officer  who  conducted  James  to  the  tribunal  was  so 
influenced  by  the  bold  declaration  of  his  faith  as  to 
embrace  the  Gospel,  and  avow  himself  also  a  Christian  ; 
in  consequence  of  which  he  was  beheaded  at  the  same 
time.  He  is  the  patron-saint  of  Spain,  there  being  a 
groundless  legend  of  his  having  planted  the  Gospel  in 
that  country.  —  2.  James,  the  son  of  Alphseus,  one  of 
the  twelve  Apostles,  (Mark  iii.  18;  Matt.  x.  3 ;  Luke  vi. 
15;  Acts  i.  13).  His  mother’s  name  was  Mary  (Matt 
xxvii.  56;  Mark  xv.  40);  in  the  latter  passage  he  is 
called  James  the  Less,  either  as  being  younger  than 
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James  the  son  of  Zebedee,  or  on  account  of  his  low 
staturo  ( Mark  xvi.  1;  Luke  xxiv.  10).  —  3.  James,  “the 
hi  other  of  the  Lord,”  (Gal.  i.  18.)  Whether  this  James 
is  identical  with  the  son  of  Alphseus,  is  a  question  which 
Dr.  Neander  pronounces  to  be  the  most  difficult  in  the 
Apostolic  history,  and  which  cannot  be  considered  as 
decided.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  he  was  a  differ¬ 
ent  person.  —  See  James,  (Epistle  op.) 

James  I.,  king  of  Scotland,  son  of  Robert  III.,  b.  1393, 
was  taken  by  the  English  on  his  passage  to  France,  and 
kept  in  confinement  18  years.  In  1124  he  obtained  his 
liberty,  on  condition  of  marrying  the  daughter  of  the 
earl  of  Somerset.  He  severely  punished  those  who  had 
governed  his  country  in  his  absence,  for  which  he  was 
murdered  in  his  bed,  in  1437. 

James  II.,  b.  1431,  succeeded  the  preceding  king,  his  father, 
at  the  age  of  seven  years.  He  assisted  Charles  V  II.  of 
France  against  the  English,  and  punished  rigorously 
those  lords  who  had  revolted  against  him.  Killed  at 
the  siege  of  Roxburgh,  1460.  • 

James  III.,  b.  about  1453,  was  the  son  and  successor  of  the 
above,  and  ascended  the  throne  in  1460.  He  put  to  death 
his  brother  John,  and  committed  so  many  cruelties  that 
his  subjects  revolted.  Killed  1488. 

James  IV.,  b.  about  1473,  succeeded  his  father,  the  last- 
mentioned,  at  the  age  of  about  15  years.  He  defeated 
the  rebellious  lords,  and  assisted  Louis  XII..  king  of 
France,  against  the  English;  but  was  slain  at  the  battle 
of  Flodden  Field,  in  1513. 

James  V.,  the  sou  of  the  above,  b.  1512,  was  only  a  year 
old  at  the  time  of  his  father’s  death.  At  the  age  of  17 
he  assumed  the  government,  and  assisted  Francis  I.  of 
F’rance  against  the  emperor  Charles  V.,  for  which  the 
French  king  gave  him  his  daughter  Margaret  in  mar¬ 
riage.  On  her  decease,  he  married  Mary  of  Lorraine, 
daughter  of  Claude,  duke  of  Guise.  On  his  death,  James 
left  his  crown  to  Mary  Stuart,  his  daughter.  D.  1542. 

James  I.,  of  England,  and  VI.  of  Scotland,  b.  at  the 
castle  of  Edinburgh,  1566,  was  the  son  of  Henry  Stuart, 
Lord  Darnley,  by  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  danghtei  of 
James  V.  When  only  a  year  old,  he  was  proclaimed 
king,  on  the  forced  resignation  of  his  mother,  and  in 
1603  he  succeeded  Queen  Elizabeth  on  the  English 
throne.  A  plot  was  soon  after  discovered  to  seize  on 
him,  and  place  his  cousin,  the  Lady  Arabella  Stuart, 
upon  the  English  throne  in  his  stead,  for  which  Lords 
Cobham  and  Grey,  and  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  were  indict¬ 
ed.  But,  iu  1605,  the  more  desperate  attempt  to  blow 
up  the  king,  prince,  and  both  houses  of  parliament, 
known  as  the  Gunpowder  Plot,  was  discovered,  for 
which  Guy  Fawkes  and  many  other  persons  were  exe¬ 
cuted.  In  1606,  he  established  episcopacy  in  Scotland, 
and  made  peace  with  Spain.  In  1612,  his  son,  Prince 
Henry,  by  Anne  of  Denmark,  died,  and  the  same  year 
his  daughter  was  married  to  Frederick,  the  elector-pal¬ 
atine.  One  of  the  greatest  blots  of  his  reign  was  the 
execution  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh.  D.  1625. 

James  II.,  b.  in  London,  1633,  was  the  second  son  of  Charles 
I.  He  was  declared  duke  of  York  soon  after  his  birth. 
During  the  rebellion  he  resided  in  France,  where  he  im¬ 
bibed  the  principles  of  Popery.  At  the  Restoration  he 
returned  to  England,  where  he  secretly  married  Auue 
Hyde,  daughter  of  the  earl  of  Clarendon,  by  whom  he 
had  two  daughters,  who  afterwards  became  queens  of 
England;  viz.,  Mary  and  Anne.  In  the  Dutch  war  he 
signalized  himself  as  commander  of  the  English  fleet, 
and  showed  great  skill  and  bravery.  On  the  death  of 
his  first  wife,  he  married  Mary  Beatrix  of  Modena.  He 
succeeded  to  the  throne  on  the  death  of  Charles  II.  in 
1685;  but  his  zeal  for  his  religion  leading  him  into 
measures  subversive  of  the  constitution,  the  Prince  of 
Orange,  who  had  married  his  daughter  Mary,  was  invited 
to  England  by  several  of  the  English  nobility,  and  the 
king,  finding  himself  abandoned  by  his  friends,  with¬ 
drew  to  France.  D.  at  St.  Germain,  1706. 

s  Ames  Francis  Edward  Stuart,  b.  1688,  known  as  the 
Chevalier  de  St.  Genrge,  or  the  Old  Pretender,  was  the 
son  of  James  II.,  by  his  second  wife,  Mary  d’Este.  In 
Dec.,  1686,  the  queen  fled  with  him  to  France,  and  on 
the  death  of  James,  his  father,  in  1701,  he  was  acknowl¬ 
edged  as  king  of  England  by  Louis  XIV.,  which  led  to 
the  recall  of  the  English  ambassador,  and  war  with 
France.  He  was  also  acknowledged  as  king  by  the 
Pope,  the  king  of  Spain,  and  the  duke  of  Savoy,  while 
he  was  attainted  of  high  treason  in  England,  in 
1702.  In  1708  he  sailed  from  Dunkirk  with  a  French 
fleet  for  the  invasion  of  Scotland,  but  the  vigilance  of 
the  English  admiral,  Sir  George  Byng,  prevented  the 
execution  of  the  plan,  and  the  prince  returned  to  France. 
On  the  death  of  Queen  Anne,  he  was  refused  an  inter¬ 
view  with  Louis  XIV.,  and  ordered  to  leave  France.  In 
the  following  year,  1715,  a  rebellion  in  his  favor,  headed 
by  the  eaul  of  Mar,  broke  out  in  Scotland,  and  he  was 
proclaimed  on  the  6th  of  September.  The  rebels  were 
defeated  at  Preston  on  the  13th  of  November,  and  their 
leaders  made  prisoners.  In  December,  the  Pretender 
himself  arrived  at  Peterhead,  assumed  royal  state, 
formed  a  council,  and  made  a  progress  through  the 
country,  but  the  case  was  hopeless,  and  he  was  glad  to 
escape  to  Gravelines.  He  soon  after  dismissed  Lord 
Bolingbroke,  who  had  been  his  secretary,  and  appointed 
the  duke  of  Ormond  to  that  post.  Ordered  to  quit 
France,  he  went  to  Italy,  and  afterwards  to  Spain, 
where  he  was  received  as  king  of  England,  and  an  ex¬ 
pedition  was  undertaken  in  his  favor,  which  ended  in 
failure.  In  1719,  the  prince  married  Maria  Clementina, 
daughter  of  the  king  of  Poland,  by  whom  he  had  two 
sons,  Charles  Edward,  the  Young  Pretender,  and  Henry, 
Cardinal  of  York.  Maria  Clementina  died  in  1735.  Dis¬ 
affection  and  restlessness  continued  in  Great  Britain,  and 
showed  themselves  from  time  to  time  in  overt  acts,  and, 


in  1745,  another  Jacobite  rebellion  broke  out  in  Scotland, 
Prince  Charles  Edward  landing  there,  and  getting  his 
father  proclaimed  once  more.  This  struggle  ended  with 
the  defeat  of  the  Jacobites  at  Culloden  by  the  duke  of 
Cumberland,  1746.  The  Pretender  died  at  Rome,  where 
he  had  lived  for  many  years,  in  Dec.,  1765. 

James,  in  Arkansas,  a  township  of  Scott  co. 

Janies,  in  California,  a  village  of  Glenn  co. 

James,  in  Iowa,  a  flourishing  township  of  Pottawat¬ 
tamie  co. 

Janies'burg;,  in  California,  a  P.  O.  of  Monterey  co. 

J allies' l»u rg'.  in  Illinois,  a  post-office  of  Vermilion  co. 

James'bnrg,  ill  New  Jersey,  a  post-village  of  Middle¬ 
sex  co.,  about  45  m.  N.E.  of  Camden.  Pop.  (1895)  1,490. 

James  Clity,  in  Virginia,  aS.E.  co. ;  area,  about  184  sq. 
m.  Rivers.  York,  James,  and  Chickahominy.  Surface, 
undulating  ;  soil,  fertile.  It  is  one  of  the  original  eight 
shires  into  which  the  State  was  divided  in  1634.  Cap. 
Williamsburg.  Pop.  (1897)  about  5,850. 

James,  Epistle  of.  (ScriptA  The  name  of  one  of 
the  canonical  books  of  the  New  Testament.  The  author¬ 
ship  of  this  book  has  been  disputed.  There  are  three 
persons  of  this  name  mentioned  iu  Scripture:  1.  James 
the  Apostle,  son  of  Zebedee,  and  brother  of  John;  2. 
James  the  Less,  son  of  Alphmtis  and  Mary,  who  was  also 
an  apostle;  and,  3.  James,  the  brother  of  our  Lord.  It 
is  generally  held  by  divines  that  it  was  James  the  son 
of  Alphams  who  wrote  this  book.  This  epistle  is  ad¬ 
dressed  ‘’to  the  twelve  tribes  which  are  scattered 
abroad,”  evidently,  from  the  context,  meaning  those 
that  had  embraced  Christianity.  The  design  of  the 
apostle  in  writing  this  epistle  was.  —  1.  To  prevent  the 
Jewish  Christians  from  falling  into  the  vices  which 
abounded  among  their  countrymen,  and  to  caution  them 
against  covetousness  and  sensuality,  distrusting  the 
divine  goodness,  &c. ;  2.  To  set  them  right  as  to  the 
doctrine  of  justification  by  faith;  3.  To  intimate  to 
such  as  labored  under  bodily  disorders,  that  if  they  were 
penitent,  they  might  hope  for  a  miraculous  cure;  and, 
4.  To  prevent  their  being  impatient  under  their  present 
persecutions  or  dark  prospects,  and  to  support  and  com¬ 
fort  them  by  the  assurance  that  the  coming  of  the  Lord 
was  at  hand.  The  language  of  this  epistle  surpasses  all 
the  other  writings  of  the  New  Testament  in  the  purity 
of  its  Greek,  in  liveliness,  and  in  felicity  of  expression. 
No  regular  plan  appears  in  it,  and  the  ideas  sometimes 
follow  one  another  loosely,  the  writer  passing  from  one 
subject  to  another  without  points  of  transition ;  but  it 
contains  an  abundance  of  fine  striking  images,  which, 
considered  together,  have  no  parallel  in  any  other  apos¬ 
tolic  letter.  The  canonical  authority  of  this  epistle  has 
been  much  disputed  both  in  early  and  more  recent 
times.  It  is  classed  by  Eusebius  among  the  antilego- 
menai,  or  writings  whose  authenticity  was  questioned, 
and  it  was  rejected  by  Luther  and  some  of  the  other  re¬ 
formers.  The  great  argument  in  its  favor  is  its  being 
found  in  the  Syriac  version  of  the  New  Testament  ex¬ 
ecuted  at  the  end  of  the  1st  or  early  in  the  2d  century. 

James'port,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of  Suffolk 
co.,  about  80  m.  E  of  New  York  city.  Pop.  (1897)  484. 

James  River,  iu  the  Dakotas.  See  Dakota  River. 

James  River,  in  Missouri,  enters  the  White  River 
in  Taney  co. 

James  River,  in  Virginia,  a  considerable  river  formed 
by  the  union  of  the  Jackson  and  Cowpasture  rivers,  on 
the  W.  border  of  Rock  Bridge  co.,  and  flowing  a  general 
E.  course  enters  the  Chesapeake  Bay  between  Norfolk 
and  Elizabeth  City  cos.  Iu  its  route  of  nearly  500  m.  it 
intersects  or  washes  the  borders  of  some  of  the  richest 
and  most  important  localities  of  the  State.  It  also 
affords  communication  between  the  sea  and  numerous 
cities,  towns,  and  villages.  Richmond,  the  capital  of 
the  State,  is  situated  upon  its  banks  at  the  head  of  tide¬ 
water,  and  about  150  m.  above  the  sea.  Its  mouth  ex¬ 
pands  into  an  actuary  several  miles  in  width,  and  in 
some  places  affords  good  anchorage. 

James,  (St.,)  (Order  of.)  See  Compostella,  (St. 
Jaoo  de.) 

James’s  Ray,  (jamz'ez,)  a  large  gulf,  forming  the 
most  S.  part  of  Hudson's  Bay,  between  Lat.  51°  and  55° 
N.,  and  Lon.  79°  and  82°  W.  It  covers  an  area  of  about 
42,000  sq.  m.,  and  contains  numerous  islands,  among 
the  largest  of  which  are  Argomsca  and  Charlton. 

James'tou  ii,  a  small  town  on  the  west  side  of  the 
Island  of  Barbadoes,  W.  Indies. 

James'town,  in  Alabama,  a  P.  0.  of  Cherokee  co. 

James' town,  in  Arkansas,  a  post-village  of  Indepen¬ 
dence  co. 

James'town,  in  California,  a  post-village  of  Tuolumne 
co.,  about  5  m.  S.W.  of  Sonora.  Pop.  (1897  )  450. 

James'town,  in  Colorado,  a  post-vi"age  of  Boulder  co. 

James'town,  in  Georgia,  a  post-village  of  Chattahoo¬ 
chee  co. 

James'tow  n,  in  Illinois,  a  post-village  of  Clinton  co., 
about  15  m.  N.N.W.  of  Carlyle. 

— A  village  of  Hamilton  co.,  about  5  m.  from  McLeans- 
borough. 

James'town,  in  Kansas,  a  post-village  of  Cloud  co.,  on 

i  the  Mo.  Pacific  R.R. 

James'town,  in  Indiana,  a  post-town  of  Boone  co., 
about  29  m.  W.N.W.  ot  Indianapolis.  Pop.  (1897)  650. 

— A  village  of  Elkhart  co.,  about  12  m.  W.N.W.  of  Goshen. 

James'town,  iu  Iowa,  a  township  of  Howard  co. 
Pop.  (1897)  670. 

James'town,  in  Kentucky,  a  village  of  Campbell  co., 
on  the  Ohio  River,  about  2  m.  above  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

|  —  A  village  of  Monroe  co. 

— A  post-village,  cap.  of  Russell  co.,  on  the  Cumberland 
River,  about  80  m.  S.S.W.  of  Lexington ; 

James'town,  iu  Michigan,  a  post-township  of  Ottawa 

co. ; 


James'town,  in  Minnesota,  a  township  of  Blue  Earth 

co.  Pop.  (1897)  1,020. 

James'town,  in  Missouri,  a  village  of  Andrew  co., 
about  180  m.  N.W.  of  Jefferson  City. 

— A  post-town  of  Moniteau  co. 

James'town,  in  North  Carolina,  a  post-village  of  Guil¬ 
ford  co.,  on  Deep  river,  about  95  ui.  W.  by  N.  of  Raleigh. 

— A  village  of  Rutherford  co. 

James'town,  in  New  York,  a  handsome  city  of  Chau¬ 
tauqua  co.,  on  the  Erie  and  the  J.  &  L.  E.  R.Rs.,  69  m. 
S.  by  W.  of  Buffalo  ;  lias  extensive  manuf.  Chautauqua 
Lake,  near  by,  is  a  favorite  resort.  Pop.  (1897)  about 
17,800. 

James'town,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Greene  co., 
about  64  m.  W.8.W.  of  Columbus.  Pop.  (1890)  1,104. 

James'town,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-borough  of  Mer¬ 
cer  co.,  about  22  m.  N.W.  of  Mercer.  Pop.  (1897)  1,050. 

James'town.  in  Rhode  Island,  a  post-town  of  New¬ 
port  co.,  comprising  the  island  of  Canonicut  in  N ar¬ 
ea  gausett  Bay,  opposite  Newport.  Pop.  (1897)  950. 

James'tow  n.  in  Teimessee,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Fen¬ 
tress  co.,  about  120  m.  E.  by  N.  of  Nashville. 

James'town,  iu  Virginia,  a  former  village  of  James 
City  co.,  about  50  m.  E.S.E.  of  Richmond.  It  was  the 
first  English  settlement  iu  the  U.  S.,  made  in  1608,  of 
which  a  few'  ruins  now'  remain. 

James'town,  in  Wisconsin,  a  post-village  and  town¬ 
ship  of  Grant  co.,  about  80  m.  W.S.W.  of  Madison. 

James'ville,  iu  New  York ,  a  post-village  of  Onondaga 
co.,  about  7  m.  S.S.E.  of  Syracuse. 

Janeiro,  Rio  de,  in  Brazil.  See  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

Jan'elew.  in  W  est  Virginia,  a  post-village  of  Lewis  co., 
on  the  M.,  V.  &  P.  R.R. 

Janes'ville,  in  California,  a  post-village  of  Lassen  co. 

— A  village  of  Shasta  co.,  about  20  m.  S.  by  W.  of  Shasta. 

Janes'ville,  in  Illinois ,  a  post-village  of  Cumberland 
co.,  on  the  P.,  D.  &  E.  R.R. 

Janes'ville,  or  Jaynesville,  in  Iowa,  a  post-village 
of  Bremer  co.,  on  Cedar  river,  about  5  m.  S.  of  Waverly. 

Janes'ville,  in  Minnesota,  a  post-village  and  township 
of  Waseca  co.,  about  14  m.  E.  by  S.  of  Mankato. 

Janes'ville,  in  Wisconsin,  a  city,  cap.  of  Rock  co.,  on 
Rock  river,  about  45  m.  S.E.  of  Madison.  It  is  for  the 
most  part  regularly  built  upon  both  sides  of  the  river, 
and  commands  an  active  and  increasing  trade.  The 
city  contains  many  fine  public  and  private  edifices,  and 
numerous  manufactories.  Pop.  (1895)  12,971. 

Jane-of-apes',  n.  A  pert  girl;  — the  counterpart  of 
jackanapes ,  q.  v. 

.1  angle,  v.  n.  [Old  Vr.jangler  ;  probably  allied  to  g in¬ 
gle  or  jingle,  and  wrangle .j  To  quarrel  in  words ;  to 
altercate;  to  bicker  ;  to  wrangle.  Also,  to  gossip ;  to 
tattle.  (Eng.) 

— v.  a.  To  cause  to  sound  discordantly. 

“  Like  sweet  bells  jangled  out  of  tune  and  harsh.”  —  Shaks. 

— n.  [Old  Fr.  jangle.]  Discordant  sound;  contention; 
babble  ;  prate  ;  tattle;  gossipry. 

Jan'glcr,  n.  A  wrangling,  noisy  fellow. 

Jan's'leress,  n.  A  wrangling,  noisy  woman. 

Jani'eulmn  Mount.  See  Ianiculum. 

Janin,  Jules  Gabriel,  ( zha'nd ,)  an  eminent  French 
critic,  B.  at  St.  Etienne,  1804.  Shortly  after  leaving 
college,  he  began  to  write  squibs  and  political  satires 
for  the  “  Figaro,”  and  continued  to  do  so  until  that 
publication  was  suppressed  by  the  government,  in  1825. 
His  vivacious  and  fearless  pen  was  next  employed  in  the 
columns  of  the  “  Messager  des  Chambres,”  and  so  tren¬ 
chant  were  his  attacks  upon  the  despotic  Polignac  min¬ 
istry  of  Charles  X.,  that,  in  1829,  the  journal  to  which 
he  contributed  was  subjected  to  a  heavy  fine.  In  this 
year  appeared  his  first  novel,  The  Dead  Donkey  and  the 
Guillotined  Woman,  which  was  nothing  else  than  a 
satire  upon  the  style  of  Victor  Hugo,  as  head  of  the 
“  Romantic  ”  school.  So  highly  did  his  own  party  already 
esteem  him,  that,  although  only  25  years  of  age,  he  was 
styled  by  them  “  the  Prince  of  Critics.”  During  the 
three  or  four  following  j'ears  he  published  two  novels, 
— The  Confession,  and  Da  mare,  as  well  as  a  couple  of 
volumes  of  short  tales.  In  1833  he  commenced  what 
has  since  proved  to  be  the  greatest  of  all  his  literary 
undertakings, —  the  dramatic  notices  and  literary  re¬ 
reviews  for  the  “Journal  des  Debats.”  Every  Monday 
morning,  for  upwards  of  a  quarter  of  a  century,  ap¬ 
peared  a  witty,  sparkling,  and  pointed  criticism  on  dra¬ 
matic  literature  and  the  stage.  These  feuilletons,  or 
foot-articles  (they  being  always  inserted  at  the  bottom 
of  the  newspaper  columns),  soon  made  a  European  re¬ 
putation  for  their  author,  who,  throwing  aside  the  dog¬ 
matic  severity  of  his  predecessors,  quickly  became  a 
public  favorite,  by  the  grace,  the  polish,  and  the  intui¬ 
tive  justice  which  characterized  his  articles.  In  1870 
he  was  elected  member  of  the  French  Academy.  D.  1874 

Janis'saries.  Janizaries,  n.  pi.  (Hist.)  A  celebrated 
body  of  infantry  established  by  Amurath.  or  Murad  I., 
about  1389,  who,  during  the  reign  of  his  brother  Soli- 
man,  had  conquered  the  countries  of  Albania,  Bosnia, 
Servia,  and  Bulgaria,  and  having  claimed  as  his  share  a 
fifth  of  the  captive  Christians,  selected  the  youngest 
and  finest  of  these  hardy  people,  and,  having  had  them 
instructed  in  the  Mohammedan  precepts,  he  enrolled 
them  into  a  body-guard  for  his  person.  Being  highly 
drilled,  and  taught  all  the  evolutions  of  war,  they  became, 
for  many  ages,  the  finest  troops  in  the  Ottoman  service, 
and  were  regarded  as  the  shield  of  the  empire,  and  up¬ 
holders  of  the  dynasty  and  religion.  For  several  centu¬ 
ries,  the  Janissaries  were  recruited  exclusively  from  the 
trained  and  educated  youths  of  Christian  captives,  and 
of  these  only  the  finest  were  selected ;  in  later  times, 
however,  the  Osmanlis  were  allowed  to  enroll  in  this 
distinguished  and  petted  corps,  who,  knowing  their 
power  and  influence,  like  the  Praetorian  Guard" of  the 
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Romans,  soon  turned  on  their  masters,  and  by  frequent 
mutinies  and  acts  of  insubordination,  not  only  gave  the 
state,  and  sovereign,  frequent  cause  of  disturbance,  but 
compelled  the  deposition,  both  of  obnoxious  ministers 
and  often  the  Sultan  himself.  The  discipline  and  obe¬ 
dience  taught  in  the  Janissary  schools  was  the  most 
strict,  austere,  and  perfect  of  any  military  education  ever 
instituted,  and  had  in  it  all  the  abstinence,  privation, 
and  total  submission  peculiar  to  the  monkish  orders  of 
La  Trappe  and  Ignatius  Loyola.  This  splendid  body 
of  infantry,  which  was  never  known  to  retreat  from  a 
field  of  battle,  was  composed  of  four  squadrons,  each 
squadron  consisting  of  a  certain  number  of  Ortas,  or 
troops,  each  Orta  in  the  capital  being  composed  of  100 
men,  in  Natolia  and  elsewhere  of  200,  though,  in  time 
of  war,  the  strength  of  each  troop,  Orta,  or  company, 
was  raised  to  500 ;  the  total  strength  of  this  imperial 
body-guard  is  supposed  to  have  numbered  100,000.  As 
the  pay  given  by  the  state  was  small,  the  Janissaries 
were  allowed,  when  not  on  duty,  to  work  at  their  trades, 
the  soldiers  being  divided  into  regiments,  according  to 
their  occupation;  thus,  one  regiment  consisted  entirely 
of  bakers,  another  of  shoemakers,  and  so  on.  An  in¬ 
surrection,  which  broke  out  among  the  Janissaries  in 
1825,  lasted  three  days,  and  was  so  formidable  that 
the  SultaD  Mahmoud,  the  father  of  the  present  mon¬ 
arch,  resolved  forever  to  abandon  the  institution,  and 
having  issued  an  order  for  their  destruction,  the  troops  : 
of  the  line  fell  upon  them,  June,  1825,  when  above  25,- 
000  men  were  slaughtered,  their  barracks  fired,  a  curse 
pronounced  on  their  name,  and,  by  a  proclamation,  the 
Janissaries  were  suppressed  throughout  the  Turkish 
empire. 

Janitor,  n.  [Lat.,  from  janua,  a  house-door,  allied  to 
Janus,  who  was  believed  to  be  the  guardian  of  doors.] 
A  doorkeeper ;  a  porter. 

Jnn'ltrix,  ».  A  female  doorkeeper. 

( Anat .)  The  vein  Porta  vena. 

Jan  izary,  Jun'izar,  n.  One  of  the  Janizaries,  or 
Janissaries,  q.  v. 

Jaimes,  and  Jambres,  (Script.)  the  name  by  which 
St.  Paul  calls  the  magicians  who  resisted  Moses  in 
Egypt,  and  supposed  to  be  the  same  as  Jamn  and  Jotape 
mentioned  by  Pliny,  and  as  the  Johanni  and  Mature  of 
the  Talmud. 

Jan'nina,  or  Jani'na.  See  Yanina. 

Jan'nock,  n.  Probably  a  corruption  of  bannock,  q.  v. 
Oat-bread.  (Prov.  Eng.)  Also  a  localism  for  honest; 
true;  genuine. 

Jail  sen,  Jail  'senilis,  the  founder  of  the  sect  of 
Jansbnists,  q.  v. 

Jan'senism,  «.  ( Eccl .  Hist.)  The  doctrine  of  the 
Jansenists,  q.  v. 

Jansen ists,  ( jdn'sen-isls ,)  n.  pi.  (Eccl.  Hist.)  A 
party  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  which  arose  about 
the  middle  of  the  17th  cent.,  and  took  its  name  from 
Cornelius  Jansenius,  bishop  of  Y'pres,  who  died  in  1638. 
He  was  a  great  advocate  for  the  doctrine  of  Augustine, 
some  of  whose  works  he  is  said  to  have  read  thirty  times, 
and  left  a  work,  which  was  published  after  his  death, 
under  the  name  of  Augustinus,  in  which,  supported  by 
quotations  from  the  works  of  Augustine,  he  set  forth 
the  doctrine  of  irresistible  grace  and  absolute  election 
and  rejection.  This  doctrine  was  not  new,  for  it  had 
already  several  times  agitated  the  Church.  Michael 
Bains,  professor  at  Louvain,  had  already  asserted  this 
doctrine,  and  76  propositions,  taken  from  his  writings, 
were  condemned  by  a  Papal  bull  in  1567.  Jansenius  s 
work  was  fiercely  attacked  by  the  Jesuits  as  heretical, 
and  as  containing  the  five  following  propositions:  —  !. 
That  there  are  certain  commandments  of  God  which 
good  men  are  absolutely  unable  to  obey,  though  they 
desire  to  do  so,  God  not  having  given  them  a  sufficient 
measure  of  grace;  2.  That  no  person  in  the  fallen  state 
of  nature  can  resist  the  influence  of  divine  grace;  3.  To 
render  themselves  meritorious  in  the  sight  of  God,  it  is 
not  requisite  that  men  should  be  exempt  from  internal 
necessity,  but  only  from  outward  constraint;  4.  That 
the  semi-Pelagians  are  heretical  in  maintaining  that  the 
human  will  is  able  to  assist  or  obey  the  influence  of  di¬ 
vine  grace;  5.  That  to  say  that  Christ  died  for  all  men, 
is  semi-Pelagianism.  After  much  intriguing  and  delay 
the  five  propositions  were  condemned  by  Pope  Innocent 
X.  as  heretical ;  but  this  by  no  means  ended  the  dispute, 
for  the  Jansenists  contended  that  they  were  condemned 
in  a  sense  different  from  that  which  they  were  intended 
to  bear  by  the  author.  An  appeal  was  again  made  to 
the  Pope,  and  in  1656  a  new  bull  was  issued  by  Alex¬ 
ander  VII.,  declaring  that  Jansenius  meant  the  propo¬ 
sitions  in  the  sense  condemned  by  the  previous  bull.  A 
formulary  was  now  drawn  up,  conformably  to  the  new 
bull. and  all  ecclesiastical  persons  were  required  to  sign 
it,  on  pain  of  being  suspended  from  their  offices.  Most  of 
them  refused,  and  a  schism  was  thus  occasioned  in  the 
French  Church,  which  lasted  for  some  time.  The  Port- 
Royalists  (see  Port  Rotal),  Arnauld,  Pascal,  Nicole, 
Persault,  were  conspicuous  for  their  defence  of  Jansen¬ 
ism,  and,  not  content  with  acting  on  the  defensive,  car¬ 
ried  the  war  into  the  enemy's  country,  attacking  the 
errors  and  corruptions  of  the  Romish  Church,  especially 
of  the  Jesuits ;  one  of  the  ablest  of  their  attacks  being 
the  I*rovincial  Letters  of  Pascal.  They  also,  as  a  means 
of  dissipating  error,  encouraged  the  diffusion  ot  educa¬ 
tion,  and  published  a  number  of  valuable  educational 
works.  At  length,  Clement  IX.,  in  order  to  bring  about 
peace,  attempted  to  compromise  matters,  by  asking 
merely  a  rejection  of  the  five  propositions,  without  as¬ 
cribing  them  to  Jansenius.  The  liberal  policy  of  Inno¬ 
cent  XI.  tended  still  more  to  restore  peace.  In  1698, 
however,  the  smouldering  fire  was  again  stirred  up  into 
a  fierce  flame  by  the  appearance  of  Father  Quesnel  s 


Moral  Observations  on  the  New  Testament.  Quesnel  was 
banished  from  the  country;  and  in  1709,  Louis  XIV.,  at 
the  instigation  of  his  Jesuit  confessor,  suppressed  and 
destroyed  the  monastery  of  the  Port  Royal,  and  the 
most  revolting  indignities  were  offered  to  the.  ashes  of 
its  illustrious  dead.  In  1713,  Clement  XI.  issued  his 
famous  bull  Untgenitus,  condemning  101  propositions  of 
Quesnel’s  work.  The  strife  continued  for  some  time 
after  this,  and  many  of  the  Jansenists  emigrated  to 
Holland.  A  number  of  the  French  clergy  still  hold  the 
principles  of  Jansenius,  and  since  1854  they  have  had 
an  organ  in  the  religious  press, —  V Observateur  Catho - 
lique.  While  Jansenism  remained  in  France  a  theolog¬ 
ical  school,  it  became  in  the  Netherlands  an  independent 
Church.  In  1704,  Codde,  the  vicar-apostolic  of  the  arch¬ 
bishopric  of  Utrecht,  was  deposed  by  the  Pope  for  hold¬ 
ing  Jansenistic  views ;  but  the  chapter  refused  to  ac¬ 
knowledge  the  validity  of  this  deposition,  and  in  1723 
they  chose  an  archbishop  of  their  own.  Since  that  time 
they  have  had  an  archbishop  at  Utrecht,  and  bishops  at 
Haarlem  and  Deventer.  These  Jansenists  call  them¬ 
selves  by  preference  the  disciples  of  St.  Augustine, 
whose  doctrines  they  maintain,  upholding  moral  strict¬ 
ness,  and  regarding  the  inward  service  of  God  as  the 
greatest  proof  of  piety.  The  Jansenistic  principles  also 
extended  to  Italy,  especially  to  Tuscany,  where  Bishop 
Ricci  and  his  party  effected  a  temporary  schism. 

Jan'sen's  Creek,  in  New  York,  enters  the  Hudson 
River  between  Columbia  and  Dutchess  cos.,  about  4  m. 
below  Catskill. 

Jant,  v.  n.  Same  as  Jaunt,  q.  v. 

Jail'ter,  n.  A  machine  extensively  used  in  Bengal  and 
other  parts  of  India,  to  raise  water  for  the  irrigation  of 
land.  It  consists  of  a  hollow  trough  of  wood,  about  15 
feet  long,  6  inches  wide,  and  10  inches  deep,  and  is  placed 
on  a  horizontal  beam  lying  on  bamboos  fixed  in  the 
bank  of  a  pond  or  river ;  one  end  of  the  trough  rests 
upon  the  bank,  where  a  gutter  is  prepared  to  carry  off 
the  water,  and  the  other  end  is  dipped  in  the  water  by 
a  man  standing  on  a  stage,  plunging  it  in  with  his  foot. 

Janthinitlne,  n.  pi.  [Gr.  ianthinos ,  violet-colored.] 
(Zool.)  The  Purple  Sea-snails,  a  family  of  gasteropodous 
molluscs.  The  few  species  known  are  marine,  and  are 
generally  met  with  floating  on  the  surface  of  the  ocean 
in  warm  and  tropical  latitudes.  The  shell  has  some 
resemblance  to  our  land-snails,  but  the  aperture  is  angu¬ 
lar  at  its  lower  part  and  at  its  outer  side,  where,  how- 


Fig.  1434.  —  purple  sea-snail  (J.  communis). 


ever,  the  angle  formed  by  the  union  of  the  upper  and 
lower  halves  of  the  outer  lip  is  much  rounded  in  most 
of  the  species  ;  the  columella  straight  and  elongated,  the 
inner  Upturned  back  over  it.  The  animal  has  no  oper¬ 
culum,  but  carries  under  its  foot  a  vesicular  organ, 
like  a  congeries  of  foam-bubbles,  of  solid  consistence, 
that  prevents  creeping,  but  serves  as  a  buoy  to  support 
it  at  the  surface  of  the  water.  The  head  is  a  cylindrical 
proboscis;  and  is  terminated  with  a  mouth  cleft  verti¬ 
cally,  and  armed  with  little  curved  spines:  on  each  side 
of  it  is  a  forked  tentaculum.  The  shells  are  of  a  violet 
color;  and  when  the  animal  is  irritated  it  pours  forth 
an  excretion  of  deeper  blue  to  tinge  the  sea  around  it. 

Jant'ily,  Jaunt'ily,  adv.  In  a  janty  manner ;  brisk¬ 
ly  ;  airily ;  gayly. 

Jant'Iness,  Jannt'iness,  n.  Quality  of  being  janty; 
airiness;  flutter;  briskness. 

Jant'y,  Jannt'y.  a.  [Fr.  gentil ;  bat.  gentilis.  See 
Genteel.]  Affectedly  genteel ;  airy ;  showy ;  finical. 

Januaria,  (xha-noo-a're-a,)  a  town  of  Brazil,  about  150 
m.  N.  of  Minas  Novas. 

Janna'rius,  (8t.,)  a  bishop  of  Benevento,  was  be¬ 
headed  at  Pozzuoli,  in  291  or  305,  the  wild  beasts  to 
which  he  was  at  first  exposed  having  refused,  according 
to  the  chroniclers,  to  injure  so  holy  a  man.  His  relics 
were  removed  to  Naples,  where  a  small  phial  of  his  blood 
is  said  to  liquefy  spontaneously  every  anniversary  of  his 
festival,  Sept.  19. 

Jan'uary,  n.  (Calendar.)  The  first  month  of  our  year, 
so  called  from  the  god  Janus,  who  is  commonly  repre¬ 
sented  with  two  faces,  as  it  was  considered  both  to  look 
back  upon  the  past  year,  and  forward  to  that  which  was 
coming.  It  was  likewise  the  first  month  in  the  Roman 
calendar,  to  which  it  was  added,  together  with  February, 
by  Numa.  It  was  not  uniformly,  however,  the  first 
month  of  the  year  among  the  Latin  Christian  nations 
until  the  18th  century ;  and  even  in  some  parts  of  this 
country  the  year  commenced  with  the  month  of  March 
till  1751,  when  an  Act  was  passed  adopting  the  Gregorian 
in  place  of  the  Julian  style,  and  declaring  that  the  legal 
year  shall  be  uniformly  deemed  to  begin  on  the  1st  of 
January. 

Ja  nus.  (Myth.)  A  Latin  deity,  generally  represented 
with  two  faces  looking  opposite  ways.  His  temple,  the 
doors  of  which  were  kept  open  in  time  of  war,  and  closed 
in  time  of  peace,  is  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Romulus. 
The  gates  were  shut  eight  times  ;  namely,  in  the  reign  of 
Numa,  B.  C.  714;  Boon  after  the  first  Punic  war,  B.  c.  235  ; 
after  the  battle  of  Actium,B.  c.  30;  after  the  Cantabrian 
war,  b.  c.  25 ;  at  the  general  peace  under  Augustus,  b.  c. 


5 ;  under  Nero  in  58 ;  under  Vespasian  in  71 ;  and  under 
Gordian  in  241. 

Ja'nns-faced,  a.  Practising  duplicity. 

Japan'  (called  Dai  Nihon  or  Dai  Nippon  by  the  na¬ 
tives),  an  insular  empire  of!  the  E.  coast  of  continental 
Asia,  opposite  to  Mantchooria,  from  which  it  is  divided 
by  the  Sea  of  Japan  and  the  Straits  of  Tartary  and 
Corea.  It  comprises  five  large  and  a  great  number  of 
small  islands,  lying  between  the  30th  and  50th  parallels 
of  N.  Lat.,  and  between  the  128th  aud  151st  degrees  of 
E.  Lon. ;  bounded  N.  by  the  Sea  of  Okhotsk  and  the 
Pacific  Ocean ;  S.  by  the  Eastern  Sea  of  the  Chinese ; 
and  W.  by  the  Sea  of  Japan,  which  communicates  with 
the  open  ocean  by  the  straits  of  La  Perouse  and  Tsu- 
garu,  running  between  the  different  islands.  The 
Japanese  empire  contains  (including  its  dependencies) 
not  less  than  3,850  islands  within  its  limits. — Pol.  Div. 
The  empire  of  Japan  comprises  Hondo  (the  main  island, 
incorrectly  called  NiphOu  by  foreigners),  Kiushiu,  Shi¬ 
koku,  Yezo,  the  numerous  smaller  islands,  the  Kurile 
group,  of  which  the  northern  islands  were  acquired,  in 
1875,  from  Russia  in  exchange  for  Southern  Saghalien, 
and  the  dependencies  of  the  Liu  Kiu  Islands  (usually 
styled  Loo  Choo),  and  Formosa,  and  the  Pescadores 
islands,  recently  acquired  from  China.  The  area  of 
Japan  proper  is  146,640  square  miles,  being  about  equal 
to  that  of  the  State  of  California. — Phys.  Geog.  The  prin¬ 
cipal  islands  of  J.  have  a  very  uneven  surface,  few  plains 
being  of  any  great  extent,  and  the  hilly  country  exten¬ 
sive  and  of  a  rocky  character.  The  main  island  contains 
several  regular  mountain  chains,  running  N.N.E.  Fuji¬ 
yama,  an  isolated  peak,  12,365  feet  high,  is  the  loftiest 
in  the  empire.  Various  other  peaks  exist,  from  9,000  to 
over  10,000  feet  high.  There  are  a  number  of  active 
volcanoes  in  Japan,  of  which  Asamayama,  Asoyama, 
and  that  on  Oshima  are  best  known.  Earthquakes  are 
frequent,  one  in  1705  having  destroyed  nearly  half  of 


Fig.  1435. — a  nobleman  and  a  buddhist  priest. 

Yedo,  and  killed  more  than  100,000  of  its  inhabitants ; 
thermal  and  mineral  springs  also  are  of  very  frequent 
occurrence,  so  that,  on  the  whole,  the  Japanese  islands 
may  be  considered  the  seat  of  active  volcanic  move¬ 
ments,  connected,  most  probably,  with  those  of  Kam¬ 
chatka  and  the  islands  of  Formosa  and  the  Asiatic 
Archipelago,  all  of  which  belong  to  a  chain  of  heights 
almost  as  distinctly  marked  as  the  volcanic  chain  of  S. 
America.  The  metallic  wealth  of  J.  is  considerable, 
comprising  copper  in  sufficiently  large  quantities  for  an 
extensive  exportation,  a  considerable  quantity  of  anti¬ 
mony  and  sulphur,  some  lead,  tin,  aud  iron,  and  a 
little  gold  and  silver;  the  mines  being  under  exclusive 
government  superintendence.  The  rivers  of  J.,  though 
numerous,  are  not  long,  on  account  of  the  peculiar 
narrowness  of  all  the  islands ;  few  of  them  are  naviga¬ 
ble,  and  most  of  them  might  be  characterized  rather  as 
torrents  than  rivers.  The  longest  is  the  Tonegawa, 
which  empties  into  the  Pacific  N.W.  of  Tokio.  It  is  172 
miles  long. — Meteor.  The  climate  in  a  country  extend¬ 
ing  over  so  many  parallels  of  latitude  must,  of  course, 
vary  extremely.  The  Hokkaido  (Yezo,  the  Kuriles, 
&c.),  have  a  severely  cold,  while  the  S.  parts  of  the 
empire  have  semi-tropical,  climate.  In  Kuishiu,  80°  is 
the  average  height  of  the  thermometer  in  summer,  and 
35°  during  the  severest  months  in  winter.  In  Tokio  and 
Yokohama  the  yearly  average  is  about  58°.  The  winds, 
at  all  seasons,  are  very  irregular.  Clear  and  pleasant 
days  are  in  excess  of  all  others,  but  the  average  rainfall 
is  above  that  of  most  countries.  Two-thirds  of  the  rain 
falls  between  April  and  October.  The  snowfall  on  the  E 
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coast  is  light,  hut  on  the  W.  is  heavy.  —  Agric. 
Prod.  <£x.  Tillage  is  followed  in  J.,  nut  merely  as  a  pur¬ 
suit  dictated  by  private  interest,  but  also  in  obedience 
to  a  general  and  very  peremptory  law,  which  obliges 
all  laud-owners,  under  penalty  of  confiscation,  to  keep 
their  property  in  good  productive  condition,  and  there¬ 
fore  able  to  pay  a  large  land-tax  to  the  government. 
The  soil,  though  not  naturally  fertile,  has  been  so 
much  improved  as  to  be  rendered  extremely  produc¬ 
tive.  Few  plants,  except  on  the  hills,  are  found  in  a 
natural  state;  and  the  face  of  the  country,  even  in  the 
mountain-slopes  (which  are  formed  into  terraces  as  in 
some  parts  of  Italy  and  Persia)  is  diligently  cultivated. 
In  Yezo  and  parts  of  the  other  islands,  large  tracts  of 
laud  lie  uutilled,  for  lack  of  laborers  or  of  scientific 
methods  of  farming.  In  the  S.  districts  rice  is  raised 
in  very  large  quantities,  as  it  forms  a  principal  article 
of  food  with  the  inhabitants;  but  wheat  is  little  grown 
and  held  in  light  estimation;  barley,  also  buckwheat, 
several  varieties  of  beans,  potatoes,  melons,  pumpkins, 
and  cucumbers,  are  raised  abundantly;  aud  the  fruits 
of  the  semi-tropical  latitudes,  the  orange,  lemon,  grape, 
peach,  and  mulberry  (the  last  of  which  is  carefully 
reared  for  silkworms),  are  both  plentiful  and  fine  in 
quality.  Ginger  and  pepper  are  the  chief  spice-plants. 
Cotton  is  grown  in  considerable  quantities,  and  tobacco, 
introduced  by  the  Portuguese  Jesuits,  is  very  generally 
raised  in  the  S.  islands.  The  grand  object  of  cultivation, 
however,  next  to  rice,  is  the  tea-plant,  brought  hither 
from  China  in  the  9th  cent.  There  are  few  countries  bet¬ 
ter  supplied  with  useful  and  ornamental  timber  thau  is  J. 
The  ornamental  plants  are  extremely  beautiful,  and  the 
skill  of  the  Japanese  florists  has  excited  the  high  com¬ 
mendation  of  European  floriculturists.  —  Zool.  Pastur¬ 
age  in  a  country  inhabited  by  a  people  eating  scarcely 
my  animal  food  except  fish,  aud  so  well  supplied  with 
cotton  and  silk  that  they  feel  no  want  of  wool  for  the 
fabrication  of  cloth,  must  necessarily  be  quite  unim¬ 
portant.  Buffaloes  and  oxen  are  not  numerous,  and  are 
used  only  for  draught  labor,  and  there  are  but  few 
sheep  —  the  progeny  of  a  breed  introduced  by  the  Dutch 
soon  after  their  settlement  in  the  country ;  the  horses 
are  of  inferior  size;  there  are  neither  mules  nor  asses; 
but  hogs,  once  found  only  in  the  neighborhood  of  Na¬ 
gasaki,  are  now  more  numerous  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try.  Dogs  are  numerous,  bearing  a  close  resemblance 
to  huge  foxes.  The  Cliir,  or  silken-haired,  pug-nosed 
lap-dogs  of  J.  are  believed  to  be  the  progenitors  of 
the  King  Charles  Spaniel.  Cats  abound,  and  those  in 
the  S.  and  E.  have  no  tails,  or  at  least  mere  stumps. 
Among  the  wild  animals  may  be  enumerated  bears, 
wild  boars,  and  dogs,  foxes,  deer,  monkeys,  hares,  and 
rats.  Birds  are  numerous  and  of  many  varieties. 
Among  reptiles,  snakes  are  not  infrequent,  and  one  va¬ 
riety  is  of  enormous  size.  Tortoises  also,  and  lizards 
are  of  common  occurrence,  and  the  islands,  particularly 
towards  the  S.,  are  infested  with  noxious  insects,  as  fleas, 
scorpions,  and  centipedes.  The  seas  teem  with  immense 
quantities  of  fish,  affording  a  staple  article  of  food  to  the 
inhabitants,  and  giving  employment  to  numerous  fish¬ 
ermen.  The  salmon,  herring,  eel,  perch,  cuttle-fish,  with 
many  others,  are  caught  iu  myriads.  Oysters,  also,  of  a 
peculiar  and  delicious  kind,  are  extremely  abundant, 
and  are  used  almost  exclusively  as  food  by  many  of  the 
poorer  natives  about  Tokio,  where  the  fisheries  lie. 
Whales  and  narwhals  frequently  visit  the  coast,  and 
are  caught  by  harpooning.  The  flesh  is  eaten. — Manuf. 
The  manufacturing  industry  of  the  Japanese  has  very 
greatly  widened  of  recent  years.  The  artificers  in 
copper,  iron,  aud  steel  have  a  high  reputation  ;  and  the 
sword-blades  of  J.  rank  second  only  to  those  made  in 
Khorassan.  Telescopes,  thermometers,  and  a  variety 
of  scientific  and  philosophical  instruments  of  good 
quality  are  now  made  by  Japanese  workmen,  many  of 
whom  possess  a  high  degree  of  mechanical  ingenuity. 
Glass-making  and  blowing  are  becoming  staple  branches 
of  art  in  J.  Printing  by  means  of  wooden  blocks  was 
introduced  in  the  13th  century,  but  the  use  of  movable 
metal  type  is  now  becoming  quite  general.  Engraving 
on  wood  has  reached  a  high  state  of  progress.  Silk 
fabrics  of  good  quality  are  manufactured  to  an  extent 
sufficient  to  supply  the  home  demand,  aud  cotton  manu¬ 
factures,  recently  introduced,  are  in  a  flourishing 
state.  The  porcelain  products  of  J.  excel  even  those 
of  China.  The  art  of  lacquering  furniture  with  gold, 
silver,  and  various  pigments,  the  secret  of  which  was 
till  lately  almost  exclusively  confined  to  the  Japanese, 
and  hence  called  japanning,  is  practised  with  great 
success.  Good  paper  is  made  from  the  macera¬ 
tion  of  the  mulberry  and  other  barks,  the  fibres  of 
which  are  used  in  the  manufacture  of  cordage.  Jap¬ 
anese  houses  are  built  on  one  model,  differing  in  size 
and  costliness  of  material,  while  from  the  palace  down 
there  reigns  a  rigid  simplicity  in  form  and  furniture. 
The  frequency  of  earthquakes  necessitates  the  use  of  the 
lightest  materials,  which  are  wood  and  paper;  and  with 
these  the  danger  from  fire  is  so  great  that  costly  orna¬ 
mentation  would  be  thrown  away.  Of  shipbuilding  and 
navigation  the  Japanese  possess  a  slight  knowledge, 
which  was  for  centuries  prevented  from  being  increased 
by  a  law  which  compelled  the  people  to  build  their  ships 
in  a  particular  manner,  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  the 
Chinese  junks.  That  law  is  now  repealed,  and  scores 
of  first-class,  modern  sailing-ships  and  steamers  are  now 
owned  or  manned  by  the  Japanese.  —  Trade  and  Corn. 
The  internal  trade  of  J.  is  very  extensive;  and  a  va¬ 
riety  of  regulations  are  in  force,  the  object  of  which 
is  to  protect  and  encourage  home  industry.  Foreign 
commerce  was,  until  within  the  last  few  years, 
vigorously  opposed  and  rigorously  excluded  by  the 


government,  in  consequence  of  the  attempts  formerly 
made  by  the  Portuguese  Jesuits  to  Christianize  the 
people.  An  edict,  published  in  1637,  made  it  a  capital 
offence  for  the  natives  to  trade  into  other  countries ;  and 
their  seamen  even,  when  accidentally  cast  on  foreign 
shores,  were,  on  their  return,  subjected  to  severe  ex¬ 
amination,  and  sometimes  tedious  imprisonment,  to 
purify  them  of  the  supposed  pollution  contracted  abroad. 
In  recent  years,  the  combined  efforts  of  the  American 
and  European  governments  have  brought  about  a  more 
liberal  state  of  things.  By  treaties  made  with  the  U. 
States  in  March,  1854,  with  Great  Britain  in  Oct.,  1854, 
with  Russia  and  the  Netherlands  in  1855,  with  France 
in  1859,  with  Portugal  in  1860,  with  Prussia  and  the 
Zollverein  iu  1861,  with  Switzerland  in  1864,  with  Italy 
in  1866,  and  with  Denmark  in  1867,  the  six  Japanese 


Fig.  1436.  —  pair  of  vases  of  Japanese  porcelain. 


(Presented  by  the  Emperor  of  Japan  to  the  publisher  of  this  Ency¬ 
clopedia  as  a  mark  of  his  Majesty’s  appreciation  of  the  work.) 


ports  of  Nagasaki,  Kanagawa  (Yokohama)  Niigata, 
Osaka,  Hiogo  (Kobe),  and  Hakodate  were  thrown  open 
to  foreign  commerce.  Several  other  ports  have  recently 
been  opened.  Yokohama  has  until  recently  been  the 
most  flourishing  port  iu  the  empire,  but  Hiogo,  the 
outlet  for  the  rich  products  of  central  Japan,  is  now  a 
formidable  rival,  and  surpasses  Nagasaki,  whose  trade 
largely  depends  on  the  Takashima  coal-mine.  Until 
late  years  the  balance  of  trade  was  much  against  J.,  but 
at  present  the  imports  and  exports  approach  a  balance. 
The  trade  is  largest  with  Great  Baitain  aud  the  United 
States,  which  latter  country  in  1896  imported  $25,537,038 
of  Japanese  goods,  and  sent  $7,640,250  in  return.  The 
chief  articles  of  import  are  sugar,  cotton  yarn,  metals, 
kerosene,  and  shirtings;  those  of  export  are  raw  and 
manufactured  silk,  tea,  rice,  copper,  lacquer  work,  pot¬ 
tery,  bronzes,  camphor,  fans,  seaweed,  tobacco,  &c.  The 
trade  of  J.  with  foreign  countries  is  steadily  increasing, 
and  several  lines  of  steamers  run  to  the  Pacific  ports  of 
the  U.  S.  and  Canada.  The  former  considerable  impor¬ 
tation  of  cotton  and  woollen  goods  has  fallen  off,  aud  there 
has  sprung  up  a  considerable  demand  for  raw  cotton 
aud  cottou  yarn,  while  cotton  goods  of  Japanese  manu¬ 
facture  have  become  articles  of  export.  The  tea  trade 
of  J.  is  mainly  with  the  United  States.  The  number  of 
foreigners  now  resident  in  J.  is  considerable,  in  addition 
to  the  foreign  military  garrisons  at  Yokohama,  and  the 
sailors  of  the  mercantile  marine  and  of  the  various 
navies.  The  postal  service  is  based  on  the  American 
system.  The  English  outnumber  all  the  other  for¬ 
eigners,  followed  by  the  Americans,  French,  Germans 
and  Dutch.  Money  accounts  are  kept  in  the  yen  and 
ten — 1  yen  =  $1,  1  ten  =  1  cent.  The  foreigners  keep 
accounts  in  the  Mexican  or  in  the  American  trade- 
dollar.  The  Japanese  coinage  is  on  the  decimal  system, 
and  are  of  gold,  silver,  and  copper,  corresponding  to  the 
American  in  value.  The  new  mint  at  Osaka,  furnished 
with  the  finest  modern  machinery,  turns  out  the  very 
best  specimens  of  modern  coinage,  stamped  aud  milled. 
There  is  also  a  national  paper  currency,  engraved  in  a 
modern  style  that  defies  the  counterfeiter.  The  denomi¬ 
nations  of  the  paper  corresponds  to  the  metallic  cur¬ 
rency.  A  system  of  national  banks  similar  to  the 
American  has  been  introduced,  aud  their  issues  of 
“greenbacks”  resemble  ours.  The  old  issues  of  paper 
and  the  curious  old  coins,  ingots,  &c.,  have  disappeared 
from  view.  In  1897  it  was  determined  to  adopt 
the  gold  standard,  and  steps  were  taken  by  the  gov¬ 
ernment  to  increase  their  holdings  of  that  metal. 
The  standard  of  weight  is  the  kin  =  l-325  Eng.  lbs. ; 
of  the  heavier  weights,  the  kivamme  =  100  kin.  The 
measure  of  length  is  the  shaku  =  1  Eng.  ft.  The 
tsubo  =  6  Eng.  ft.  sq.  =  36  sq.  ft.,  is  the  unit  of  super¬ 
ficial  measure.  For  road  distance,  the  ri  =  2'44  Eng.  m. 
is  used. — Gout.,  <kc.  From  the  earliest  ages  until  the 


year  1196,  the  govt,  of  J.  was  an  absolute  mona.uuy, 
the  emperor,  called  the  Mikado,  residing  at  Kioto,  and 
governing  the  various  provinces  by  means  of  governors. 
In  the  year  1196,  Yoritomo  was  appointed  Seii  Aai 
sliogun,  or  “barbarian-chastising  commander-in-cliiet.” 
Yoritomo  fixed  his  capital  at  Kamakura,  about  20  m. 
from  the  present  city  of  Tokio,  and  while  nominally 
exercising  military  rule  over  the  entire  empire  in  the 
interest  of  the  Mikado  at  Kioto,  in  reality  used  his  posi¬ 
tion  for  his  own  aggrandizement.  Thus  was  begun  that 
dual  system  of  government  in  J.  which  has  been  so  little 
understood  by  foreigners,  and  which  has  given  rise  to  a 
vast  mass  of  inaccurate  aud  often  nonsensical  writing 
about  “  spiritual  ”  and  “  temporal  ”  emperors  in  J. 
There  never  was  but  one  real  emperor  iu  J.,  and 
he  was  and  is  the  Mikado.  The  Mikado,  remaining 
in  Kioto,  surrounded  by  courtiers  of  the  highest 
rank,  and  dwelling  in  a  capital  filled  with  priests, 
learned  men,  and  nobles  of  high  blood,  but  possessed 
of  no  land,  was  the  fountain  of  honor,  preferment,  and 
appointment;  and,  though  overawed  by  the  military 
commander  at  Kamakurra,  or  Yedo,  was  in  reality  the 
only  source  of  power.  The  Shogun  was  never  anything 
else  than  a  military  commander  who  usurped  the  au¬ 
thority  to  make  war,  treaties,  and  laws.  From  the 
time  of  Yoritomo  in  1196  until  1868,  the  power  of  the 
Shogun  increased,  and  when,  in  1854,  Com.  Perry  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  Bay  of  Yedo.  and  made  a  treaty,  the 
remarkable  spectacle  of  the  envoy  of  a  great  nation 
making  a  treaty  with  an  inferior  and  a  subordinate  was 
witnessed.  Rarely  in  the  history  of  diplomacy  has  such 
a  strange  mistake  been  committed.  All  the  treaties 
made  prior  to  1868  were  made  with  the  Shogun  without 
the  Emperor's  consent.  In  order  to  deceive  the  for¬ 
eigners,  and  to  make  them  believe  that  the  Shogun  (or 
military  commander)  had  power  to  make  treaties,  the 
Shogun’s  government  invented  the  title  of  Taikun  (or 
“  Tycoon,”  as  commonly  spelled,  which  means  “Great 
Prince,”  or  “  Exalted  Sovereign.”  This  title  wtis  never 
before  known  or  used  in  J.,  and  is  a  pure  Chinese  word. 
The  signing  of  the  treaties  by  the  Shogun  without 
the  Mikado’s  consent,  was  the  cause  of  his  speedy 
downfall.  Properly,  the  Shogun  was  one  among  many 
daimios  in  the  empire  who  all  owed  allegiance  to  the  Mi¬ 
kado.  By  superior  wealth  and  resources,  the  Shogun  had 
long  surpassed  the  other  daimios,  but  his  arrogant 
assumption  of  power  in  dealing  with  foreigners  roused 
the  wrath  of  the  powerful  southern  daimios  against  him. 
Gradually  the  power  of  the  Shogun  became  weakened, 
while  the  tide  of  actual  power  set  toward  Kioto.  In 

1867,  the  daimios  assembled  at  Kioto,  by  which  time 
the  Mikado  had  so  far  recovered  his  ancient  power  as  to 
depose  one  Shogun  and  appoint  another.  In  January, 

1868,  the  three  powerful  clans  of  Satsuma,  Choshin,  and 
Tosa,  having  obtained  possession  of  the  Mikado’s  pal¬ 
ace.  and  having  control  of  his  person,  by  a  bold  coup 
d'etat,  proclaimed  that  the  Sliogunate  was  ended,  and 
the  ancient  form  of  government  restored.  The  Sho¬ 
gun,  having  set  out  with  a  large  army  from  Osaka  to 
Kioto,  to  punish  the  bold  reformers,  was  met  at  Fu- 
shimi,  near  Kioto,  by  a  resolute  force  of  the  southern 
clansmen  and  fired  on.  This  battle  was  the  first  of  a 
war  that  lasted  two  years,  between  the  adherents  of  the 
Mikado  and  those  of  the  Shogun.  In  1870,  peace 
reigned  throughout  the  empire,  and  in  1871  the  feudal 
system  was  abolished,  the  daimios  surrendering  their 
incomes  and  the  registers  of  their  clans,  and  retiring  to 
private  life,  receiving  a  pension  ample  for  their  needs, 
aud  permission  to  travel  abroad.  The  government  of 


Fig.  1437.  —  Japanese  women:  mother,  daughter,  and 
servant. 


J.  is  now  substantially  as  it  was  prior  to  the  twelfth 
century,  modified  by  the  necessity  of  modern  politics. 
The  Emperor  is  assisted  by  a  Prime  Minister  and  two 
Junior  High  Ministers.  Under  these  are  seven  sangi. 
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or  counsellors.  These,  with  numerous  under-counsel¬ 
lors,  secretaries,  etc.,  all  constitute  the  Dai  jo  kuan,  or 
Supreme  Government  Council.  The  administrative  gov¬ 
ernment  is  carried  on  by  ten  ministers,  the  heads 
of  as  many  departments.  In  1881  the  Emperor  con¬ 
ferred  upon  the  Empire  the  forms  of  a  constitutional 
government,  and  directed  “  that  after  1890  J.  shall  be 
governed  by  a  national  assembly,  the  attributes  of 
which  we  will  settle  hereafter.”  The  result  of  the 
civil  war  of  1868  was  the  reduction  of  the  usurp¬ 
ing  Shogun  to  the  rank  of  an  ordinary  daimio. 
and  a  complete  change  in  the  policy  of  the  em¬ 
pire.  Whereas,  formerly  the  country  was  divided  into 
hundreds  of  petty  principalities,  with  varying  coinage, 
laws,  customs,  etc.,  and  cursed  with  the  spirit  of  sec¬ 
tionalism  and  clannishness,  the  empire  is  now  ruled 
from  one  centre;  and  national  systems  of  law1,  educa¬ 
tion,  postage,  coinage,  and  the  details  of  administration 
are  developing  a  higher  type  of  national  life.  Among 
the  reforms  inaugurated  and  carried  out  by  the  Mika 
do’s  government  are  the  abolition  of  the  feudal  system, 
a  system  of  national  posts  and  schools,  the  elevation 
of  the  Eta  or  parrah  class  to  citizenship,  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  lighthouses,  telegraphs,  railways,  dockyards, 
and  most  of  the  appliances  of  modern  invention,  the 
opening  of  permanent  diplomatic  relations  wdth  foreign 
nations,  and  a  general  advance  along  the  path  of  mod¬ 
ern  progress.  The  laws  of  J.,  once  so  vindictive  and 
cruel,  are  now  in  course  of  revision,  and  a  new  code,  far 
more  merciful,  discriminating,  and  in  accordance  with 


Fig.  1438. — Tin  first  Japanese  ambassadors  sent 

TO  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


western  jurisprudence,  is  in  operation  throughout  the 
empire.— Army  and  Navy.  The  army,  which  is  now 
wholly  national,  was  modelled  until  recently  on  the 
French  system,  instructed  by  French  officers  and  armed 
with  Chassepot  rifles,  but  since  1888  has  closely  followed 
the  German  method  of  drill  and  organization.  At  the 
beginning  of  1897  it  numbered  on  a  war  footing  a  total 
of  about  300, TOO,  but  official  orders  have  been  issued  for 
its  increase  to  over  500,000.  There  is  a  mild  universal 
conscription  law  in  force.  Much  attention  has  been 
given  of  late  years  to  the  navy,  dock  yards  have  been 
constructed,  and  armored  vessels  of  the  best  modern 
types  purchased,  whose  efficiency  was  amply  shown  in 
the  late  war  with  Chiua.  In  1897  J.  had  over  50  war 
vessels,  of  over  100,000  tons  burden,  and  has  in  view  an 
increase  of  her  naval  strength  by  1906  to  a  total  of 
226,000  tons,  including  4  new  battleships,  9  cruisers,  Ac. 
Railroad  building  has  been  actively  pursued,  there  be¬ 
ing  now  over  2,500  miles  of  line,  while  the  telegraph  is 
in  wide  use. — Education.  The  school  system  has  been 
much  developed  and  the  new  methods  in  use  in  the 
U.  S.  have  been  introduced.  There  is  an  Imperial  uni¬ 
versity  at  Tokio,  with  agricultural,  commercial  and 
technical  colleges,  Ac.  Large  institutions  of  learning,  in 
which  foreign  languages  and  science  are  taught,  exist  in 
other  large  cities,  such  as  Osaka,  Kioto,  Nagoya,  NUgata, 
Nagasaki,  Hiroshima,  Ac. — Religion.  Shinto,  the  indige¬ 
nous  cult,  and  Buddhism,  modified  and  developed  by  the 
Japanese  mind,  are  the  prevailing  religions.  Buddhism 
is  the  most  popular,  but  Christianity  is  spreading.— In¬ 
habitants.  J.  is  divided  (siuce  1868)  into  three  classes 
noblemen,  gentry  and  common  people.  The  old  caste 
system  is  practically  abolished.  The  people  of  J.  are 
evidently  a  mixed  breed  of  Malay,  Mongolian  and  Aino, 
or  aboriginal,  blood.  They  are  in  general  well  made, 
active  and  supple,  having  yellow  or  dark-red  complex¬ 
ions,  small,  deep-set  eyes,  short,  flattish  noses,  broad 
beads,  and  thick,  black  hair.  The  type  of  features  vanes 
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greatly  among  the  various  classes,  the  oval  face  and 
prominent  features  being  characteristic  of  the  higher, 
and  the  round,  flat  face  of  the  lower  classes.  The  dress 
of  the  Japanese  consist  of  several  loose  silken  or  cotton 
robes,  worn  over  each  other,  the  family  arms  being 
usually  woven  into  the  back  and  breast  of  the  upper 
garment.  To  these  is  added,  on  state  occasions,  a  robe 
of  ceremony ;  and  the  aristocracy  wear  with  it  a  sort  of 
pantaloons  called  hakama  (resembling  a  full-plaited 
petticoat  drawn  up  between  the  legs),  with  one  or 
more  swords,  according  to  the  rank  of  the  parties.  The 
old  ceremonial  dress,  the  swords,  and  the  shaven  crown 
and  top-knot,  are  either  wholly  in  desuetude  or  are 
rapidly  disappearing.  The  women  are  now  abandoning 
the  old  customs  of  staining  their  teeth  black,  shaving 
off  their  eyebrows,  painting  their  lips  purple,  etc. 
European  dress  has  been  largely  adopted  by  officials 
and  others  of  the  male  sex,  but  the  women  retain  their 
ancient  picturesque  robes.  Hats  are  in  general  only 
worn  in  rainy  weather;  but  the  fun  is  an  indispensable 
appendage  to  all  classes  of  the  Japanese.  Their  gait  is 
awkward,  owing  partly  to  their  clumsy  shoes ;  but  that 
of  the  women  is  the  worst,  in  consequence  of  their 
so  tightly  bandaging  their  hips  as  to  turn  their  feet  in¬ 
wards.  On  the  other  hand,  they  do  not  deform  them¬ 
selves  by  confining  their  feet  in  tight  shoes,  like  the 
Chinese.  Polygamy  is  not  practised  even  by  the  nobles, 
and  far  more  freedom  is  permitted  to  the  female  sex 
than  in  China ;  many  are  well  educated,  and  almost  all 
play  on  musical  instruments.  Concubines  are  kept  in 
numbers  varying  according  to  the  means  of  the  owner  ; 
but  they  hold  a  rank  much  inferior  to  that  of  wives. 
Prostitutes  abound  in  the  large  cities,  but  they  never 
ply  their  trade  in  public,  being  rigidly  kept  within  a 
special  quarter  called  the  Yoshiivara.  '1  he  great  bulk 
of  the  people  appear  intelligent,  and  desirous  of  increas¬ 
ing  their  knowledge  by  inquiries ;  they  study  medicine 
and  other  sciences,  and  some  recent  students  have 
made  scientific  observations  of  great  value.  The  his¬ 
tory  of  the  country  has  been  written  with  great  care 
by  some  of  the  native  wTriters ;  and  their  works  on  bot¬ 
any  and  zoology  contain  good  descriptions  and  often 
very  fine  engravings  of  the  plants  and  animals  indige¬ 
nous  to  their  island.  Poetry,  also,  is  cultivated,  and 
there  is  a  prevalent  taste  for  music.  The  Japanese  lan¬ 
guage  has  no  affinity  to  that  of  the  Chinese,  nor,  in¬ 
deed,  to  any  known  Asiatic  language,  except  that  of 
the  Ainos,  who  inhabit  Yezo  and  Karafto.  It  is  a  poly¬ 
syllabic  tongue,  has  an  alphabet  of  47  letters,  and  is 
written  in  four  different  styles  of  characters,  one  ot 
which  (the  katakana )  is  used  mainly  by  the  males, 
while  another  (the  hiragana)  is  appropriated  to  the 
females.  The  Chinese  character  also  is  in  use  among 
the  learned.  —  Cities ,  ctv.  Besides  the  cities  already 
mentioned,  the  other  principal  places  are  Kanazawa, 
Fukui,  Sendai,  Shidzuoka,  Hirosaki.  Yonezawa,  Gifu, 
Hamamatsu,  Takamatsu,  Ac. — Pop.  The  census  of  1890 
gives  a  total  pop.  of  40,718,677,  of  whom  20,563,416  were 
males  and  20,155,261  females. — History.  Marco  Polo  was 
the  first  to  make  known  to  Europeans  the  existence  of  j 
a  country  called  by  him  Xipangu ,  but  siuce  proved  I 
to  be  identical  with  J.  In  1542  Mendez  Pinto,  a  Portu-I 
guese,  was  cast  awray  on  these  shores,  and  a  Portuguese 
settlement  from  Malacca  was  soon  after  made  at  Na¬ 
gasaki.  the  commercial  relations  of  which,  with  the 
inhabitants,  were  very  considerable  and  highly  lucra1 
tive  to  the  settlers  till  the  interference  (as  before 
stated)  of  Jesuit  missionaries  put  an  end  to  all  traffic. 
The  Dutch  in  1600,  obtained  a  footing  in  the  way  of 
trade,  and  the  Russians  made  similar  efforts.  Finally, 
the  efforts  of  Europe,  with  that  of  the  U.  S.,  obtained 
treaties,  which  opened  J.  to  the  world.  Feb.  1889,  a 
new  Constitution  was  promulgated,  establishing  im 
portant  reforms,  such  as,  a  parliament,  the  right  of  suf¬ 
frage  to  all  men  of  twenty-five  and  over,  who  pay  a 
certain  tax,  liberty  of  speech,  of  religion,  and  the  right 
to  hold  public  meetings,  nor  can  judges  be  removed,  ex¬ 
cept  by  special  legislation.  See  Alcock’s  City  of  the 
Tycoon  ;  The  Mikado's  Empire  ;  also  Japanese  Art,  and 
Japan-Chinese  War,  in  Section  II. 

Japan',  n.  A  work  varnished  and  figured  in  the  man¬ 
ner  practised  by  the  natives  of  Japan. 

— a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  japan  work,  or  Japan ;  as,  a 
Japan  glass. 

_ v.  a.  To  cover  with  a  thick  coat  of  hard,  brilliant  var¬ 
nish.  and  embellished  with  figures;  to  make  black  and 
glossy;  to  varnish. 

Japanese',  a.  (Geog.)  Belonging  to  Japan. 

Japanese',  n.  sing,  and  pi.  A  native,  or  the  natives, 
of  Japan.  —  The  language  of  the  natives  of  Japan. 

Japanese  Pepper,  k.  (Bot.)  See  Xanthoxvllon. 

Japanese  Wax,  n.  (Bot.)  See  Rhus. 

Japan'ner,  n.  One  who  varnishes  after  the  manner 
of  the  Japanese. 

Japan'ningr.  Lacquering,  n.  ( Arts  and  Trades.)  The 
method  of  giving  a  hard  and  highly-polished  surface  to 
articles  made  of  wood,  metal,  paper,  or  leather.  It  is 
applied  to  tea-trays  and  bread-baskets  of  iron  or  papier- 
machj?  (see  Papier-mach£),  boxes  and  tea-caddies  made 
of  wood,  candlesticks,  snuffers,  and  a  great  variety  of 
articles  of  every-day  use.  J .,  when  applied  to  common 
tea-trays  of  sheet-iron,  saucepans,  grates,  and  other  ar¬ 
ticles  of  hardware,  merely  consists  in  coverfftg  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  metal  with  a  hard  and  lustrous  black  varnish. 
In  iron  bedsteads  of  a  common  kind,  the  metal  frame 
and  laths  are  merely  painted  with  a  coloring-matter 
mixed  with  a  clear  transparent  varnish.  When  applied 
to  wooden  bedsteads,  wash-stands,  chairs.  Ac.,  it  consists 
in  coating  the  same  with  coloring-matter  which  has  been 
mixed  with  turpentine  instead  of  oil.  In  the  better 
kinds  of  japanned-work,  there  are  four  separate  stages, 


—  priming,  putting  on  the  ground,  putting  on  the  pat¬ 
tern  in  gold  or  colors,  and  finishing.  The  first  stage 
consists  in  covering  the  article  to  be  japanned,  if  it  be 
made  of  wood,  with  a  composition  of  size  and  whiting, 
to  produce  evenness  and  smoothness  of  surface;  but 
this  is  said  to  be  detrimental  to  the  durability  of  the 
coats  of  varnish  that  are  laid  on  it,  from  its  brittle  na¬ 
ture,  so  it  is  seldom  applied  unless  the  wood  be  soft  and 
porous.  For  articles  made  of  hard  close-grained  wood 
and  metal,  a  simple  coat  of  varnish  is  the  only  priming 
required.  When  this  preliminary  coat  is  quite  dry,  the 
ground  is  put  on,  which  consists  of  various  kinds  of 
coloring-matter  of  an  earthy  nature,  mixed  with  copal 
varnish,  or  varnish  made  of  seed-lac  or  gumanimi.  One 
or  two  coats  of  this  mixture  are  applied,  after  which 
the  work  receives  three  or  four  coats  of  varnish,  and  n 
dried  in  a  stove.  If  a  ground  of  gold,  silver,  or  bronze 
be  desired,  the  work  is  coated  with  japauner’s  gold  size, 
over  which  metallic*  dust  is  spread  to  produce  the 
required  appearance.  When  the  ground  is  dry,  the 
pattern  is  produced  upon  it  by  painting  it  in  colors  pre¬ 
pared  in  the  same  manner,  or  by  gilding  with  gold  size 
and  gold  dust,  if  the  whole,  or  any  part  of  the  pattern, 
is  to  be  produced  in  gold.  Sometimes  engravings  that 
have  been  printed  on  paper  prepared  for  the  purpose, 
with  a  coating  of  gum  or  isinglass,  are  transferred  to 
the  surface  of  the  work,  the  print  being  laid  face  down¬ 
wards  on  the  ground,  and  the  paper  removed  by  mois¬ 
tening  the  back  with  warm  water,  which  dissolves  the 
gelatinous  matter  on  which  the  impression  has  been 
taken.  The  final  stage  is  that  of  finishing,  which  con¬ 
sists  in  covering  the  whole  work  with  several  successive 
coats  of  varnish,  each  being  allowed  to  become  quite  dry 
before  the  next  is  applied.  When  the  last  coat  is 
thoroughly  dry  and  hard,  the  surface  is  polished  first 
with  rotten-stone,  and  afterwards  with  a  little  oil.  The 
art  derives  its  name  from  the  island  of  Japan,  where  a 
hard  exterior  and  extremely  brilliant  polish  is  put  on 
articles  chiefly  made  of  wood,  by  means  of  a  natural 
varnish  procured  from  a  tree  that  is  indigenous  ta 
the  east  of  Asia.  This  art  is  sometimes  termed  Zac- 
quering. 

Japan  Sago,  n.  (Bot.)  See  Cycadacea:. 

Ja'pan,  (Sea  of,)  that  part  of  tlie  N.  Pacific  Ocean  In¬ 
closed  on  the  E.  and  S.  by  the  Japan  Islands,  and  W.  by 
Corea  and  Mantcliooria.  It  communicates  with  the  Pa¬ 
cific  on  the  E.  by  the  strait  of  La  Perouse,  and  S.  by  that 
of  Corea.  Breadth,  at  its  widest  part,  about  540  m. 

Ja'plieth.  [Heb.,  enlargement.]  (Script.)  The  eldest 
of  Noah’s  three  sons  (Gen.  ix.  27  ;  x.  21),  B.  100  years 
before  the  flood.  He  was  perhaps  the  Iapetos,  whom 
Greek  legends  represent  as  the  progenitor  of  the  Greek 
race.  His  seven  sons  (Gen.  x.  2-5 ;  1  Chr.  i.  5)  occupied 
with  their  posterity  the  north  of  Asia  and  most  of 
Europe. 

Japhet'ic,  a.  Relating  to  Japheth. 

Jap ii,  n.  (Zool.)  A  Brazilian  species  of  woodpecker. 

Japura,  Ynpura.  or  Hyapnra,  (ha-poo'ra,)  a 
considerable  river  of  S.  America,  takes  its  rise  in  the 
Republic  of  Colombia,  on  the  east  slope  of  the  Andes, 
and  flowing  a  general  S.  E.  and  E.  course  into  Brazil, 
joins  the  Amazons  River  about  Lat.  3°  S.,  Lon.  65°  W. 
Total  length  over  1,000  m.  The  upper  part  is  sometimes 
called  the  Caqueta. 

Jar,  v.  n.  [Sans .jarad.  hard :  Icel.  yara,  a  contention,  a 
battle.]  To  strike  untunably  or  harshly  ;  to  sound  dis¬ 
cordantly;  to  contend  or  clash  in  words ;  to  scold  ;  to 
quarrel;  to  dispute;  to  clash;  to  interfere;  to  act  its 
opposition  ;  to  be  inconsistent. 

— v.  a.  To  shake ;  to  cause  to  tremble ;  to  cause  a  short 
tremulous  motion  in  a  thing. 

— n.  A  rattling  vibration  of  sound;  harsh  sound  ;  a  shake; 
as,  “a  trembling  jar.”  (Holden.)  —  Clash  of  interests  or 
opinions  •  discord ;  quarrel. 

“  Till  universal  peace  confound  all  civil  jar." —  Spenser. 

— The  vibration  of  a  pendulum. 

— n.  [Fr.  jarre;  Sp  jarra;  It. giarro  ;  Ar.  jarreh.a  vessel.] 
A  vessel  with  a  large  belly  and  broad  mouth,  made  of 
earth  or  glass. 

— A  certain  measure. 

Jar  (Electrical.)  See  Letden  Jar. 

Jarastiia,  (zha-ra’gwa.)  a  town  of  Brazil,  province  and 
comarca  of  Goyaz,  on  a  small  river  of  the  same  name; 
pop.  4,000. 

—A  fine  sea-port  of  Brazil,  prov.  of  Alagoas,  near  Malaya. 

Jar'ble,  v.  a.  To  bemire;  to  wet.  [N.  of  Eng  ]  —  (Also 
written  jarvel.) 

Jarda'ue.  (Myth.)  The  slave  of  Omphale.  who  was  loved 
by  Hercules,  and  bore  him  a  son  named  Alceus,  who  be¬ 
came  king  of  Lydia,  and  whose  descendants  formed  the 
Lydian  dynasty  of  the  Heraclidse. 

Jartles,  (jardz.)  n.  (Farriery.)  Hard  callous  tumors 
in  horses,  a  little  below  the  bending  of  the  ham  on  the 
outside. 

Jarrtlnes,  (har-dee'nes,)  “The  Gardens,”  two  small 
groups  of  islets  aDd  rocks  off  the  N.  and  S.  coasts  of 
Cuba,  W.  Indies. 

JarensK,  a  town  of  Russia,  cap.  of  a  circle  of  the  Rnme 
name,  360  m.  from  Vologda.  Manuf.  Iron  wares,  and  a 
trade  in  furs. 

Jar  gon,  n.  [Fr.  jargon;  Sp .  xerga  ;  It. gergone ;  allied 
to  Sax.  girran,  to  chatter,  to  prate.]  Confused,  unintel¬ 
ligible  talk  or  language  :  gabble  ;  gibberish  ;  cant. 

Jar'jsron,  Jar'jsroon,  n.  (Min.)  One  of  the  varieties 
of  Zircon ,  found  in  Ceylon. 

Jargonelle’,  n.  A  variety  of  early  pear. 

Jarg;on'ic,  a.  Relating  to,  or  resembling,  the  mineral 
called  Jargon. 

.1 « r'gon  ill  III .  n.  [Named  from  Jargon ,  q.  v.]  (Chem.) 
An  element  xvhich  was  claimed  to  have  been  discovered 
in  1869  by  Mr.  Sorby,  the  inventor  of  the  micrp-epectro- 
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scope.  The  oxide  of  J.  was  found  in  combination  with 
zirconia,  and  probably  another  oxide  in  the  mineral 
hyacinth  and  zircon.  The  native  .silicate  was  colorless, 
or  only  slightly  colored;  but  it  gave  a  spectrum  com-' 
posed  of  more  than  twelve  characteristic  lines,  which 
were  much  more  distinct  than  those  produced  by  didy- 
mium.  It  was  afterward  shown  that  Mr.  Sorby  was  in 
error,  and  the  word  has,  therefore,  passed  into  disuse. 

larnac.  Guy  he  Chabot,  Sire  de,  (zhar'nak,)  a  French 
gentleman  of  the  chamber  to  Francis  I.  and  Iletiry  II., 
who  fought  a  duel  with  a  courtier  named  La  ChAteigne-i 
raie,  in  1547.  His  adversary  defeated  him;  but,  as  he  stood 
over  him,  Jaruac  gave  him  a  mortal  thrust  under  the 

>  hough.  The  title  coup  de  Jamac  has  since  been  given 
to  treacherous  blows.  B.  about  1570. 

Jar  nac.  a  small  town  of  France,  on  the  Cbarente,  16  m. 
from  Augouleme.  Here  the  Huguenots  were  defeated 
by  Henry  d’ Anjou,  afterwards  Henry  III.,  March  13, 
1569.  The  Priuce  de  Cond6  fell  in  this  battle. 

Jar  -nut.  Pig-nut,  Earth-nut,  n.  (But.)  The  tuberous! 
root  of  the  Bussium  flexuosum. 

Jaroslav,  (yar'os-lav,)  a  government  of  Russia  in 
Europe,  inclosed  by  Vologda,  Kostroma,  Vladinir,  Tver,  ] 
and  Novgorod;  Lat.  between  56° 45'  and  59° N.,  Lon.  be¬ 
tween  37°  35'  and  41°  30'  E. :  area,  about  14,000  sq.  m. 
The  soil  is  generally  not  fertile;  it  hardly  supplies  the 
wants  of  the  inhabitants,  and  forces  them  to  be  indus¬ 
trious,  so  that  the  province  furnishes  nearly  the  whole 
of  Russia  with  the  best  carpenters,  masons,  smiths,  Ae.  | 
The  staple  industry  is  dressing,  spinning,  and  weaving; 
flax,  which  occupies  more  than  25,000  hands,  mostly 
near  Jaroslav,  Uglitch,  and  Yelikoe-Selo.  In  the  north¬ 
ern  districts  of  Mologa  and  Poshekhonje  the  whole  pop¬ 
ulation  of  many  villages  manufacture  nails,  spriugs.  J 
and  other  article  of  hardware.  The  Volga  crosses  the; 
government  from  west  to  east,  and  gives  a  special  im-| 
pulse  to  its  industry.  The  inhabitants  are  remarkably 
handsome,  both  as  to  form  and  feature.  Pop.  969,642. 

Jaroslav,  the  capital  of  the  above  government,  on  the 
Volga,  162  nt.  from  Moscow.  It  consists  almost  entirely  | 
of  wooden  houses,  but  contains  a  large  number  of 
churches  built  of  stone.  It  has  a  richly  endowed  sem¬ 
inary,  is  the  see  of  an  archbishop,  and  residence  of  a 
governor,  and  has  several  important  courts  and  public 
offices.  Manuf.  Liuen,  silk,  and  Russian  leather ;  also 
paper,  soap,  ropes,  brass,  white-lead,  oil,  and  iron  and 
copper  wares.  This  place  was  founded  in  1025,  by  Jar-1 
oslav,  the  son  of  Vladimir  the  Great.  Its  prosperity 
may  be  ascribed  to  the  introduction  of  the  linen-manu¬ 
facture  by  Peter  the  Great.  Pop.  37,376. 

Jar'riiigly,  adv.  In  a  jarring  manner. 

Jar'vel,  v.  a.  See  Jarble. 

Jar  vis  Channel,  in  Washington,  an  inlet  of  the 
Gulf  of  Georgia. 

Ja'sey,  n.  [Probably  corrupted  from  Jersey]  A  worsted-! 
wig;  a  bob- wig. 

Jaa'hawk,  n.  [Contr.  of  eyas-hawk.]  A  young  hawk. 

Jash'er,  (Booh  of,)  [Heb..book  of  the  upright,]  isthe 
name  of  a  book  referred  to  in  two  passages  of  the  Old 
Testament  {Josh.  x.  13 ;  2  Sam.  i.  18),  but  now  lost.  Some 
have  held  that  it  was  the  book  of  Deuteronomy;  others, 
Judges;  others,  the  books  of  Samuel  themselves.  St. 
Jerome  and  some  others  were  of  opinion  that  it  was  the 
Book  of  Genesis.  Bishop  Louth,  from  the  poetical  nature 
of  the  citations  from  it,  considered  that  it  was  a  col¬ 
lection  of  national  songs,  in  which  opinion  he  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  Gesenius,  who  thought  that  it  acquired  its 
name,  the  “  book  of  the  upright,”  from  being  written 
in  the  praise  of  upright  men.  The  general  opinion  is 
that  the  book  of  Jasher  is  one  of  those  writings  which 
perished  during  the  captivity.  Dr.  W.  J.  Donaldson 
published  in  1854  a  book  entitled  “ Jasher ;  Pragmenta 
archetypa  CarminumHebraicorum  in  Masorethico  Feteris 
Testament!  textu  passim  terrellata ,”  in  which  he  attempts 
to  restore  this  ancient  record  in  accordance  with  his 
own  idea  of  its  scope  and  contents.  He  asserts  that  it 
was  written  during  the  reign  of  Solomon,  probably  by 
Nathan  the  prophet,  assisted  perhaps  by  Gad  the  seer; 
and  that  its  object  was  to  show  that  at  first  man  was  up¬ 
right,  but,  by  following  carnal  wisdom,  had  fallen  away, 
while  the  Israelites  were  chosen  to  preserve  and  transmit 
■this  law  of  uprightness.  He  believes  that  it  comprised 
the  marrow  of  what  is  contained  in  the  sacred  scriptures, 
which  were  not  then  written ;  and  that  it  was  subse¬ 
quently  worked  up  in  a  careless  or  arbitrary  manner  into 
the  books  as  they  now  stand,  at  least  as  far  as  the  book 
of  Psalms.  With  this  view,  he  proceeds  to  build  up  his 
imaginary  book  of  Jasher.  Whatever  in  the  sacred 
books  exhibits  the  nature  of  uprightness,  celebrates 
the  victories  of  the  true  Israelites,  predicts  their  pros¬ 
perity,  or  promises  future  blessedness,  was  taken  from 
the  book  of  Jasher.  Among  the  strange  results  of  his 
arrangement  is,  that  Shem,  Ham,  and  Japheth  are  the 
sons  of  Adam,  not  of  Noah,  who  is  Israel  under  a  figure ; 
Cain  aud  Abel  are  sons  of  Shem,  and  Abraham  is  the 
son  of  Abel.  There  are  also  two  rabbinical  works  that 
bear  the  title  of  the  “ Book  of  Jasher,”  —  one  a  moral 
treatise,  written  in  the  end  of  the  14th  century  by  It. 
Shabbatai  Carmuz  Levita,  a  copy  of  which,  in  MS.,  is  in 
the  Vatican  Library;  the  other,  a  treatise  on  Jewish 
laws,  by  It.  Thant,  written  in  the  13th  century,  and 
printed  at  Cracow  in  1617.  Another  mediaeval  work,  in 
Hebrew  (printed  at  Venice  and  Prague  in  1625),  bears 
the  same  title,  and  is  said  to  have  been  discovered  at  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  Titus,  and  to  have  been 
brought  to  Spain  and  preserved  at  Seville.  It  is  proba- 
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entitled  The  Book  of  Jasher,  with  Testimonies  and 
Notes  explanatory  of  the  Text;  to  which  is  prefixed 
various  readings;  translated  into  English  by  Alcuin  of 
Britain,  who  went  a  pilgrimage  into  the  Holy  Land." 
This  clumsy  fraud  was  revived  at  Bristol,  1827  ;  at  Lon¬ 
don.  1833,  edited  by  C.  R.  Bond ;  and  at  New  York,  1S40, 
edited  by  M.  M.  Noah. 

Jasmina'cese,  n.pl.  ( Bot .)  The  Jasmine  family,  an | 
order  of  plants,  alliance  E-hiales.  Diag.  2  distinct  lobes 
to  the  fruit,  2  stamens,  a  naked  stigma,  and  regular  uu- 
symmetrical  flowers.  They  are  shrubs,  often  twining, 
with  the  following  char¬ 
acters  :  —  Calyx  persist¬ 
ent, having  5-S  divisions; 
corolla  regular,  5-8 
partite,  with  imbricated 
aestivation ;  stamens  2, 
included ;  ovary  2-lol>ed, 

2-celied,  with  1—4  erect 
ovules  in  each  cell ;  fruit 
a  capsule  or  a  berry ; 
seeds  with  very  little  or 
no  albumen;  embryo 
erect.  The  Jasminacese 
are  chiefly  natives  of  the 
East  Indies;  but  a  few 
species  are  found  in 
other  warm  regions  of 
the  globe.  The  flowers 
are  generally  fragrant. 

The  volatile  oil  of  jas¬ 
mine  used  in  perfumery 
is  chiefly  obtained  by 
distillation  from  the 
flowers  of  Jasminum  officinale  (Fig.  143S),  and  grandi- 
forum.  The  leaves  of  some  species  are  very  bitter, 
and  have  been  employed  medicinally.  The  flowers  of 
the  species  Nyctanthes  arbor-tristis  are  used  in  India 
for  dyeing  yellow.  The  order  includes  5  genera  aud 
100  species. 

Jas  mine,  Jes’samine,  n.  [Fr.  jasmin  ;  Ar.  jas- 
men.]  (Bot.)  The  plant  of  the  genus  Jasminum,  and 
Jasminacej,  q.  V. 

Ja  'son.  (Fabulous  Hist.)  A  famous  hero,  son  of  JEson, 
king  of  Iolchos,  a  city  of  Thessaly.  Peleas  having 
usurped  the  throne  on  the  death  of  jlson,  the  youthful 
prince  was  driven  from  his  kingdom.  Subsequently,  in 
obedience  to  the  commands  of  the  oracle,  J.  returned  to 
the  city  of  Iolchos  and  demanded  the  surrender  of  the 
throne  to  him,  its  rightful  possessor;  to  this  the  usurper 
consented,  if  J.  would  first  sail  across  the  Euxine  to  the 
kingdom  of  Colchis,  and  there  punish  the  perfidious 
king,  .Etes,  who  had  slain  a  mutual  relative.  With  this 
J.  complied,  and  taking  a  troop  of  the  bravest  Greeks  he 
could  get,  set  sail  in  the  ship  Argo,  and  soon  after  ar¬ 
rived  at  the  king’s  court.  JEtes  readily  promised  to  re¬ 
store  the  Golden  Fleece,  which  had  been  the  cause  of 
the  kinsman’s  death,  and  afford  him  every  satisfaction 
if  he  would  only  tame  certain  savage  bulls  with  brazen 
hoofs  and  horns,  who  perpetually  vomited  forth  flame 
and  smoke,  and  make  them  plough  a  field  sacred  to  the 
gods.  At  the  same  time  he  was  to  do  some  other  tri¬ 
lling  services,  such  as  killing  the  dragon  who  guarded 
the  Golden  Fleece,  and.  finally,  to  finish  all  his  tasks  in 
one  day.  By  the  aid  of  Medea,  the  king’s  daughter,  an 

,  enchantress,  to  whom  he  promised  eternal  love,  J.  was 
enabled  to  accomplish  bis  several  feats, and  returned  to 
Thessaly  with  the  Golden  Fleece  aud  his  wife  Medea. 
Growing,  however,  weary  of  her  exacting  love,  J.  di-  j 
vorced  Medea  and  married  Glauce,  the  king  of  Co- ; 
rinth’s  daughter.  In  revenge  Medea  destroyed  her 
own  children  by  Jason,  and  sent  to  Glauce  a  poisoned 
garment  which  burned  her  to  death.  J.  was  killed  soon 
after,  by  a  beam  falling  on  him  from  the  ship  Argo,  as 
he  slept  one  day  upon  the  shore  by  his  beloved  vessel. 

Jas'per,  n.  [Fr.jaspe;  Heb .jaspeh;  Ar.  yashp ;  Gr. ! 
and  Lat.  tnaspis.]  (Min.)  A  mineral  of  the  quartz  | 
fain.,  which  occurs  in  the  form  of  rocky  masses,  often 
making  up  large  portions  of  hills  of  considerable  size. 
In  hue,  it  is  of  various  shades  of  red,  yellow,  brown, 
and  green,  and  sometimes  arranged  in  stripes,  when  it  is 
called  ribbon-jasper.  Its  varied  colors  are  generally1 
derived  from  iron  in  different  degrees  of  oxidation. 
Jasper  is  much  used  for  ornamental  purposes,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  its  hardness  and  susceptibility  of  taking  a 


high  polish.  Bloodstone,  or  heliotrope,  is  a  deep-green 
variety  of  jasper,  with  blood-red  spots.  Touchstone  is 
a  velvet-black  flinty  variety,  used  for  testing  the  purity 
of  gold  alloys.  The  alloy  is  rubbed  on  the  stone,  so  as 
to  leave  a  metallic  streak,  and  the  quality  is  estimated 
by  the  brightness  of  the  color  when  nitric  acid  is  washed 
over  it.  The  principal  deposit  of  jasper  is  the  gorge  of 
the  Kargon,  in  Siberia.  The  labor  of  cutting  out  the 
blocks  of  jasper  at  this  place  is  enormous.  The  work¬ 
men  drill  holes  five  inches  apart,  the  whole  length  of 
the  block,  to  the  depth  required;  into  these  they  drive 
dry  birch-wood  pegs,  which  are  kept  wet  till  they  ex¬ 
pand  and  break  off  the  mass. 

(Hist.)  This  gem,  the  twelfth  in  the  breast-plate  of 
the  Jewish  high-priest  (Exod.  xxviii.20),  b.  c.  1491,  was 
esteemed  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  and  is  mentioned 
by  Onomacritus,  b.  c.  500,  as  the  “  grass-green  jasper, 
which  rejoices  the  eye  of  man,  and  is  looked  on  with 
pleasure  by  the  immortals.”  Galen  (130-200)  recom¬ 
mended  the  wearing  of  a  jasper  hung  around  the  neck, 
to  strengthen  the  stomach. 


.bly  the  work  of  a  Spanish  Jew  of  the  13th  century,  con-  Jas  per,  in  Alabama,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Walker  co., 
taining  the  historical  narratives  of  the  Pentateuch,  abt.  50  m.  N.N.E.  of  Tuscaloosa. 

Joshua,  and  Judges,  with  many  fabulous  additions.  A  Jas  per,  in  Arkansas,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Newton 
clumsy  forgery  was  perpetrated  in  1751,  by  one  Jacob  co..  abt.  125  m.  X.N.W.  of  Little  Rock. 

Hive,  a  type-founder  iu  Bristol,  who  published  a  work j  Jas'per.  in  Georgia,  a  central  co. ;  area,  about  365  sq. 


nt.  Rivers.  Ocniulgee  river.  Cedar,  Murder  and  Rocky 
creeks.  Surface,  hilly ;  soil,  moderately  fertile.  Min. 
Gold,  iron,  jasper,  garnet,  and  granite.  Cap.  Monti- 
cello.  Pop.  (1897)  14,500. 

— A  post-town,  cap.  of  Pickens  co.,  about  65  m.  N.  of 
Atlanta,  on  the  A.,  K.  A  N.  R.R. 

Jas'per.  in  Florida,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Hamilton  co., 
about  100  m.  E.  of  Tallahassee.  Pop.  about  1,250. 

Jas'per.  in  Illinois,  a  S.E.  co. ;  area,  about  606  sq.  m. 
Rivers.  Emlmrras,  and  several  smaller  affluents  of  the 
Wabash.  Surface,  mostly  level ;  soil,  fertile.  Cap.  New¬ 
ton.  Pop.  (1890)  18,1S8. 

— A  township  of  Wayne  co. 

Jas'per.  in  Indiana,  a  N.W.  co. ;  area,  about  570  sq.  m. 
Rivers.  Kankakee  and  Iroquois  rivers.  Surface,  gen¬ 
erally  low,  level  prairies ;  soil,  not  very  fertile.  Clip. 
Rensselaer.  Pop.  (1897)  about  12,100. 

— A  post-town,  cap.  of  Dubois  co.,  on  Pat  oka  creek,  120  m. 
S.S.W.  of  Indianapolis.  Pop.  (1897)  about  1,760. 

Jas'per.  in  Iowa,  a  central  co. ;  area,  about  720  sq.  m. 
Rivers.  Skunk  river,  besides  numerous  smaller  streams. 
Surface,  generally  level ;  toil,  fertile.  Min.  Coal  in 
abundance.  Cap.  Newton.  Pop.  (1895  )  25,891.  —  A 
township  of  Adams  co. — A  township  of  Carroll  co. 

Jas'per.  in  Mississippi,  a  S.E.  central  co. ;  area,  720  sq. 
m.  Rivers.  Tallahonm  river,  and  several  smaller  streams. 
Surface,  diversified ;  soil,  fertile.  Cap.  Paulding.  Pop. 
(1890)  14,785. 

J  as'per.  in  Missouri,  a  S.W.  co.,  adjoining  Kansas ;  area, 
about  672  sip  m.  Rirers.  Spring  river,  Center,  Pry  wood, 
Horse,  and  Muddy  creeks.  Surface,  diversified;  toil, 
fertile.  There  are  extensive  manuf.  of  pig-lead,  zinc, 
spelter,  Ac.  Cap.  Carthage.  Pop.  (1897)  about  63,500. 

— A  post-village  and  township  of  Jasper  co.,  about  56  nt. 
W.  by  S.  of  Springfield. 

Jas'per.  in  New  York,  a  post-township  of  Steuben  co. 
Pop.  (1890)  1,690. 

Jas’per.  in  Ohio,  a  thriving  township  of  Fayette  co. 

— A  post-village  of  Pike  co.,  about  65  m.  S.  of  Columbus. 

Jas'per.  in  Tennessee,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Marion  co., 
on  the  Sequatchy  river,  about  114  nt.  S.E.  of  Nashville, 
on  N.,  C.  A  St.  L.  B.R.  Grain  is  largely  raised  and 
shipped.  Pop.  (1897  )  980. 

Jas'per.  in  Texas,  an  E.  co. ;  area,  about  840  sq.  nt. 
Rirers.  Neelies  and  Angelina  rivers.  Surface,  even; 
soil,  generally  very  fertile.  Cop.  Jasper.  Pop.  5,592. 

— A  post-village,  cap.  of  the  above  co.,  about  55  nt.  S.  of 
San  Augustine.  Pop.  (1S97  )  550. 

Jas'perated.  a.  Mixed  with  jasper. 

J  as'per y.  .laspi'ileim.  Jaspiil’eous,  a.  Con¬ 
taining,  resembling,  or  relating  to,  jasper. 

Jas'ponix.  n.  (Min.)  The  purest  horn-colored  onyx; 
ribbon-jasper. 

Jassy  (yas’sy),  formerly  the  cap.  of  Moldavia,  and  now 
the  chief  town  of  a  district  in  Roumania,  200  m.  N. 
of  Bucharest .  pop.  90,000.  J.,  the  ancient  Jassiorvru 

Municipium,  founded  by  the  Emperor  Trajan  about  105, 
was  conquered  by  the  Turks  in  1538,  stormed  by  the 
Tartars  in  1659,  aud  delivered  by  John  Sobieski  in  1686. 
The  Russians  took  it  in  1739  aud  in  1769,  but  on  each 
occasion  restored  it  to  its  native  princes.  A  great  file 
in  1783  destroyer!  part  of  J.  and  the  cAstle  built  by  Tra¬ 
jan.  The  Austrians  occupied  it  in  1788,  and  peace  was 
concluded  here  between  Russia  and  Turkey,  Jan.  9, 1792. 
The  Russians  again  occupied  it  from  1807  to  1812.  It 
revolted  in  March.  1821,  and  was  sacked  by  the  Janis 
sariea,  Aug.  10,  1822.  The  Russians  re-occupied  it  in 
1S28,  and  quitted  it  in  1834.  It  has  few  manufactures, 
but  an  important  trade  in  grains  and  wine.  In  the  vicin¬ 
ity  are  mineral  springs  and  a  water-cure  establishment. 

Jaszbereny,  (e'ass-be-re-ne,)  a  town  of  Hungary,  on 
the  Zagya,  38  nt.  front  I’esth  Attila.  king  of  the  nuns, 
is  said  to  have  been  buried  in  an  old  fortress  of  this 
place.  P’p.  20,250. 

Jateorhi  za,  n.  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants,  ord.  Metii- 

spermaceee.  The  root  of  the  species  J.  palmata,  some¬ 
times  named  Ooccatus  polmatus,  forms  the  Calumba  of 
the  Materia  Medica.  Calumba  is  extensively  used  as  a 
tonic;  its  properties  are  evidently  due  to  a  crystalline 
alkaloid,  called  Calumbine.  The  plant  is  indigenous  iu 
the  forests  of  Mozambique,  whence  the  roots  are  im¬ 
ported. 

Jat'iva,  in  Spain.  See  Xativa. 

J  a  I  rnpba.  n.  [Gr.  ialros,  physician,  and  trophe.  food,  in 
allusion  to  the  medicinal  properties  of  the  plants.]  (Bot.) 
A  genus  of  plants,  order  Euphorbiacese.  The  seeds  of  J. 
purgans  and  those  of  J.  multi fida  are  called  physic-nuts. 
They  yield,  by  pressure,  fixed  oils,  and  both  the  oils  and 
seeds  are  drastic  cathartics.  The  oil  of  J. purgans  is  com¬ 
monly  known  as  oil  of  wild  castor-seeds,  or  J.  oil,  aud  is 
well  adapted  for  burning.  It  is  sometimes  employed  to 
adulterate  East  Indian  croton-oil.  The  seeds  of  J.  gas- 
sypifolia,  called  bastard  French  physic-nuts,  also  posV<->* 
purgative  properties.  The  Cassava,  formerly  included 
in  this  genus,  is  now  placed  iu  the  genus  Manihot.  q.  v. 

Jauer,  (yoic’cr,)a  town  of  Prussia,  in  Lower  Silesia,  on 
a  river  of  same  name,  10  miles  from  Liegnitz.  Manuf. 
Woollen  and  cotton  goods.  Ac.  Pop.  8,636. 

Janja.  (how1  ha,)  or  Atanjanja,  a  river  of  Peru,  joins 
the  Apurimac  about  145  in.  N.E.  of  Uuancavelica.  Its 
lower  part  is  called  Mantaro. 

— A  town  of  Peru,  cap.  of  a  prov.  of  its  own  name,  about 
125  m.  E.  of  Lima. 

Jatim.  ii.  The  same  as  Jamb,  q.  v. 

Jaiin'iliee,  (jun'dis,)  n.  [Fr.  jaunisse,  from  jaune, 
yellow;  \t.  gi  illo.]  Med.)  A  disease  characterized  by 
yellowness  of  the  skin  and  eyes,  the  urine  being  safl’ron- 
colored.  It  is  usually  preceded  by  symptoms  of  a  dis¬ 
ordered  state  of  the  liver  and  digestive  organs,  and  loss 
of  appetite,  irregular  bowels  or  constipation,  colic,  pains, 
nausea,  headache,  languor,  Ac.  Sooner  or  later,  tbs 
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yellow  color  begins  to  appear,  usually  first  in  the  eye,; 
then  the  face,  and  then  the  whole  body.  Sometimes  the 
yellowness  is  the  first  symptom.  From  the  time  of  the 
appearance  of  the  yellow  hue,  many  of  the  preliminary 
symptoms  may  diminish.  The  shades  of  yellowness  are 
various,  from  a  light  yellow  to  a  deep  orange  hue,  aim 
in  some  cases  greenish,  or  even  almost  black,  —  when  it- 
is  known  as  green  or  black  jaundice.  Jaundice  arises 
from  the  excretion  of  bile  being  prevented  and  retained 
in  the  blood,  or  re-absorbed  and  diffused  throughout  the 
system.  It  depends  upon  various  and  different  internal 
causes.  Any  kind  of  pressure  upon  the  excretory  ducts I 
will  occasion  it,  as  by  tumors,  Ac. ;  by  the  ducts  being 
filled  up  by  mucus,  inspissated  bile,  or  biliary  calcu¬ 
lus.  Fits  of  anger,  fear,  alarm,  Ac.,  have  sometimes 
been  directly  followed  by  jaundice.  It  may  also  occur 
as  a  symptom  of  acute  or  chronic  inflammation  of  the 
liver.  A  high  atmospheric  temperature  long  continued 
has  also  a  decided  influence  in  producing  certain  forms 
i  of  this  disease.  In  general,  we  may  expect  a  favorable 
termination  of  tbis  disease,  except  when  it  depends  upon 
structural  disease  of  the  liver,  or  supervenes  suddenly 
upon  some  great  mental  or  bodily  shock.  The  greenish 
or  darkish  varieties  are  the  most  dangerous.  The  course 
and  duration  of  this  disease  is  various,  in  some  cases  dis¬ 
appearing  or  proving  fatal  as  early  as  the  fourth  day; 
in  others  continuing  for  months  or  years.  Some  kinds 
of  J.  are  absolutely  irremediable,  others  will  pass  away 
without  any  treatment.  In  general,  the  obvious  treat¬ 
ment  is  to  promote  the  secretion  of  the  bile  and  to  favor 
its  removal.  In  general,  mercury  forms  an  essential 
part  in  its  treatment,  together  with  active  purgatives. 
If  there  be  any  spasmodic  pain  in  the  right  side,  opium 
and  the  warm  bath  should  be  used  ;  a  mild  diet,  and  the 
avoidance  of  all  stimulants  to  be  strictly  enjoined. 

Jatiil'diced,  a.  Affected  with  the  jaundice.  —  Preju¬ 
diced;  seeing  with  distempered  vision. 

Jaunt,  v.  n.  [Old  Eng .jaunce,  from  old  Yv.jancer,  to 
stir,  as  a  horse  in  the  stable  till  he  sweats.]  To  ramble 
here  and  there ;  to  make  an  excursion. 

1  — n.  A  short  journey ;  atrip;  a  tour;  an  excursion  ;  a 
ramble. 

Jaunt'ily,  adv.  See  Jantily. 

Jaunt'iness,  n.  The  quality  of  being  jaunty. 

Jauiit'iiig'-car,  n.  A  light,  low-backed,  Irish  car. 

Jaunt'y,  a.  See  Janty. 

Jattru,  (zhow-roo' ,)  a  river  of  Bra/.il,  joins  the  Paraguay 
River  about  Lat.  15°  S.,  after  a  general  S.E.  course  of 
about  220  m. 

Ja  va,  a  large  and  fertile  island  of  the  Eastern  Archi-  J 
pelago,  belonging  to  the  Dutch,  and  the  centre,  as  well 
as  the  most  valuable  of  their  Indian  possessions.  It 
lies  between  6°  and  7°  S.  Lat..  and  105°  and  115°  E. 
Lon.;  separated  from  Sumatra  on  the  YV.  by  the  straits 
of  Sunda;  E.  by  those  of  Bali  from  the  island  of  that 
name;  having  N.  the  Sea  of  Java  between  it  and  Bor¬ 
neo,  and  S.  the  Indian  Ocean.  Its  general  configuration 
is  not  unlike  that  of  Cuba,  except  that  it  is  not  curved, 
and  it  also  resembles  Cuba  in  its  extent,  fertility,  pro¬ 
ducts,  and  commercial  value,  while  it  supports  eight 
times  her  amount  of  population.  Its  length  W.  to  E.  is 
about  660  m.;  breadth  varying  from  40  to  130  m.  Area , 
inclusive  of  the  adjacent  island  of  Madura,  51,336  sq.  m. 
Pays.  Geog.  Most  part  of  the  surface  is  mountainous. 
A  mountain-chain,  obviously  of  volcanic  origin,  runs  YV. 
and  E.  entirely  through  the  centre  of  the  island ;  its 
peaks  varying  in  elevation  from  5,000  to  probably  12,000 
feet.  The  S.  coast  is  usually  bold  and  rocky,  and  is  gen¬ 
erally  unsafe  for  shipping ;  the  N.  shore  is,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  low  and  marshy,  and  has  many  tolerable  harbors 
and  roadsteads.  Rivers  numerous,  but  very  few  of  any 
size.  The  largest  is  the  Solo,  running  through  nearly 
the  centre  of  the  island,  and  disemboguing  on  the  N. 
coast,  opposite  Madura.  Its  length  may  be  estimated  at 
400  m..  ^Jths  of  which  are  navigable  for  vessels  of  200 
tons.  There  are  many  extensive  swamps,  and  in  the 
mountains  numerous  small  lakes  occupy  the  craters  of 
extinct  volcanoes. — Geol.,  (6c.  Basalt,  hornblende,  and 
other  volcanic  formations  are  abundantly  intermixed 
among  the  primary  rocks  of  the  mountain-region.  On 
either  side  of  the  central  mountain-chain  coarse  lime¬ 
stone  and  argillaceous  iron-stone  are  very  prevalent 
strata,  and  are  covered,  especially  in  the  lower  lands, 
with  a  volcanic  mould  of  great  richness,  in  some  places 
12  feet  in  depth.  The  N.  coast  rests  entirely  upon  coral. 
Metals  are  few.  Mineral  springs  of  various  kinds  are 
met  with,  besides  naphtha  and  petroleum  wells.  Clin i. 
The  seasons  are  divided  into  the  wet  and  dry.  The 
former  accompanies  the  monsoon  from  October  to  March 
or  April;  the  latter,  the  E.  monsoon,  which  lasts  during 
the  rest  of  the  year.  On  the  N.  coast,  where  the  ther¬ 
mometer  sometimes  rises  to  90°  Fahr.,  the  climate  is 
very  unfavorable  to  Europeans;  but  in  the  interior,  at 
an  elevation  of  4,000  feet,  where  the  temperature  ranges 
between  50°  and  60°,  no  deleterious  influence  is  to  be 
apprehended  from  atmospheric  conditions.  Earthquakes 
are  frequent,  but  thunderstorms  are  unknown.  Vey.  ./ 
has  a  most  luxuriant  vegetation.  It  is  distinguished  by 
the  variety  and  superior  excellence  of  its  fruits  and 
other  vegetable  products,  which  comprise  many  of  the 
most  valuable  common  to  tropical  latitudes.  Dense 
forests  of  teak  and  other  heavy  timber,  useful  for  ship- 
l  building,  cover  a  great  part  of  the  interior,  especially 
toward  the  E.  eud  of  the  island.  The  Javanese  teak  is 
inferior  in  hardness  and  solidity  to  that  of  Malabar, 
while  superior  in  those  respects  to  that  of  Burmah,  and 
is  said  to  excel  every  other  variety  in  durability.  The 
sago  and  many  other  palms,  the  very  curious  pitcher- 
plant (Nepenthes  distillatoria),  and  two  virulently  poison¬ 
ous  plants,  the  anchar,  and  the  chetik.  are  indigenous. 
The  latter,  wh>h  is  peculiar  to  this  island,  is  a  large 


creeping  shrub,  and  is  identical  with  the  celebrated) 
upas,  (q  v.)  —  Zodl.  The  aggregate  number  of  mam¬ 
malia  has  been  estimated  at  50,  including  the  royal  and 
black  tigers,  rhinoceros,  several  kinds  of  deer,  wild  hog, 
wild  Java  ox,  and  the  buffalo.  Crocodiles  and  other  large 
reptiles  infest  the  mouths  of  the  rivers  and  marshes ; 
and  upwards  of  twenty  venomous  serpents  are  enumer¬ 
ated,  including  some  of  enormous  size.  Birds  are  in  im¬ 
mense  variety ;  the  bird  of  Paradise  visits  ./.,  and  tin- 
edible  nests  of  the  sea-swallow  ( hirundo  esculr.nta )  form 
an  important  and  valuable  article  of  trade  for  the 
Chinese  market.  This  singular  product  is  obtained 
in  the  greatest  perfection  from  deep,  damp,  but  in¬ 
accessible  caves  along  the  rugged  parts  of  the  coasts. 
These  are  government  property,  and,  when  they  can  be 
suitably  guarded,  produce  a  considerable  revenue.  The 
nests  are  taken  twice  a  year,  and  assorted  in  three  qual¬ 
ities,  the  best  being  the  whitest,  or  those  taken  away 
before  they  have  been  soiled  by  the  food  or  faces  of  the 
young  birds.  The  supply  of  nests  being  limited  and  un¬ 
susceptible  of  increase,  and  being,  at  the  same  time, 
highly  prized  by  the  rich  and  luxurious  Chinese,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  their  real  or  supposed  invigorating  powers, 
they  bring  very  high  prices;  the  choicest  sorts  selling 
for  from  $25  to  $30  per  lb.,  and  the  inferior  for  about  $6. 
Agric.  Prod.  The  vast  majority  of  the  Javanese  are  ai 
people  of  husbandmen.  The  wealth  of  a  province  or 
village  is  measured  by  the  extent  and  fertility  of  its 
land,  its  facilities  for  rice  irrigation,  and  the  number  of 
its  buffaloes.  Four-fifths  of  the  entire  population  are 
engaged  in  agriculture,  and  it  is  probable  that  if  the  j 
whole  island  were  under  cultivation,  no  area  of  land  of  ; 
the  same  extent  in  any  other  quarter  of  the  globe  could 
surpass  it,  either  in  the  quantity,  quality,  or  value  of  its 
vegetable  productions.  At  present,  only  about  one-; 
third  part  of  the  surface  is  under  culture ;  and  yet,  J.  not ) 
only  produces  enough  of  corn  for  its  own  consumption, 
but  is  the  granary  of  the  E.  Archipelago,  and  even  of  1 
Singapore.  Within  the  last  20  years,  the  cultivation  of  [ 
all  its  great  staples  has  wonderlully  increased  ;  and  the 
progress  of  the  island  has  been  more  remarkable  than 
that  of  either  Brazil  or  Cuba.  The  husbandry  of  the 
Javanese  may  be  said  to  exhibit,  upon  the  whole,  neat¬ 
ness  aud  order.  It  is  true,  the  implements  of  agricul¬ 
ture  are  few  and  simple ;  but,  as  well  as  the  processes  of 
husbandry,  they  are  more  perfect,  aud  imply  a  greater 
degree  of  intelligence  than  those  of  any  Asiatic  people, 
the  Chinese  excepted.  Rice  is  a  principal  article  of  cul¬ 
tivation,  and  is  the  leading  food  of  all  classes ;  it  is  grown 
everywhere  where  water  is  to  be  had.  Coffee,  however,  i 
is  the  great  commercial  staple  of  the  island,  and  is  im¬ 
mediately  followed  by  sugar,  the  growth  of  which  has  j 
nearly  kept  pace  during  late  years  with  the  coffee-crop. 
Since  1839,  the  govt,  spice  monopoly  lias  been  done 
away  with,  and  the  cultivation  of  spices  permitted  with¬ 
out  restriction.  Indigo  succeeds  well,  and  bids  fair  to) 
rival  that  of  India.  Tobacco,  cotton,  pepper,  the  cere¬ 
als.  a  great  variety  of  pulses  and  vegetable  oils,  the 
sweet  potato,  cocoa,  betel,  Ac.,  are  all  extensively  pro¬ 
duced.  The  greater  part  of  the  soil  of  J  is  claimed  as 
govt,  property,  and  it  is  only  in  the  residencies  in  the 
N.W.  part  of  the  island  that  there  are  private  estates, 
chiefly  owned  by  Hollanders.  The  bulk  of  the  natives 
are  held  in  strict  subjection  as  agricultural  laborers. 
The  landlords,  whether  govt,  tenants  or  private  land- 
owners,  enforce  one  day’s  gratuitous  work  out  of  seveu 
from  all  the  laborers  on  their  estates,  and  they  are  be¬ 
sides  entitled  to  as  much  work  as  they  choose  to  claim, 
on  the  sole  condition  of  paying  each  man  the  wages 
ruling  in  the  district.  Great  power  is  vested  in  the) 
Resident,  and  his  European  and  native  officials,  to  en¬ 
force  a  strict  adherence  to  all  the  laws  regulating  labor. 
The  whole  of  the  exports  from  J.  to  the  Netherlands) 
are  carried  by,  and  the  property  of,  the  Nederlandsche 
Handel  Maatschappj.  This  trading  corporation  was 
established  at  Amsterdam  in  1824,  with  a  capital  of 
37,000,000  fl.  ($15,5411,000),  but  which  was  subsequently 
reduced  to  24,000,000  fl.  ($10,000,000).  Manuf.  are  few.  j 
and  principally  domestic,  comprising  coarse  cotton  j 
fabrics,  leather  and  saddlery,  matting,  bamboo-work, 
match-locks,  copper-wares,  Ac.  The  coins  in  circula¬ 
tion  are  similar  to  those  current  in  Holland,  but  Chi¬ 
nese  weights  are  invariably  used  in  all  commercial  trans¬ 
actions. —  Govt.  drc.  Since  1832,  this  island  has  been 
governed  in  an  absolute  manner,  under  a  colonial  policy 
introduced  by  General  Van  den  Bosch,  in  that  year,  and 
known  as  the  “culture  system.”  It  is  based  in  princi¬ 
ple  on  the  forced  labor  of  the  natives,  which  is  directed 
to  produce  not  only  a  sufficiency  of  food  for  themselves, 
but  the  largest  possible  quantity  of  colonial  produce 
best  suited  for  the  European  market.  To  carry  out  the 
“culture  system,”  there  exists  a  complicated  bureau¬ 
cratic  administration,  the  functions  of  which  descend 
into  the  minutiie  of  public  and  private  life.  The  whole 
of  ./.,  including  the  neighboring  island  of  Madura,  is 
divided  into  24  provs.,  or  residencies,  each  governed’ 
by  a  Resident,  who  has  under  him  an  Assistants Resi- 1 
dent,  and  a  number  of  inspectors,  called  Controleurs.  j 
All  these  functionaries  must  be  citizens  of  the  Nether¬ 
lands,  and  the  higher  class  must  have  gone  through  an 
examination  at  the  college  of  Delft,  near  Rotterdam. 
The  Resident  and  his  assistants  exercise  absolute  con-j 
trol  over  the  provs.  in  their  charge;  not,  however,  di¬ 
rectly,  but  by  means  of  a  vast  hierarchy  of  native  offi-) 
cials,  who  receive  either  salaries  or  percentages  on  the 
amount  of  produce  cultivated  by  the  natives.  The  lat¬ 
ter  are  controlled  by  these  means  in  all  their  actions, 
and  incited  to  labor  ;  and  the  better  to  insure  such  con¬ 
trol,  a  register  is  kept  by  the  Resident  of  the  number 
of  people  in  each  village,  with  the  name  and  condition  of 
each,  and  the  minutest  particulars  affecting  their  char¬ 


acter  and  occupation.  No  person  is  allowed  to  more  from 
one  place  to  another  without  a  passport,  and  no  occupa¬ 
tion  of  any  kind  can  be  engaged  in  without  the  permis¬ 
sion  ol  the  authorities.  There  is  a  regular  and  unceas¬ 
ing  personal  intercourse  between  the  native  chiefs  and 
the  controleurs,  who  act  as  the  immediate  agents  of  the 
Resident.  The  superior  administration  of  J.  and  execu¬ 
tive  is  in  the  hands  of  a  Governor-General,  appointed 
by  the  Dutch  govt.,  who  is  at  the  same  time  viceroy  of 
all  the  Netherlands  Indies.  He  is  assisted  by  a  council 
of  5  members,  who,  however,  have  no  share  in  the  execu¬ 
tive,  and  can  act  only  as  a  Court  of  Advice.  The  Gov¬ 
ernor-General  represents  the  legislative  as  well  as  execu¬ 
tive  authority.  He  has  the  right  of  passing  laws  and 
regulations  for  the  administration  of  the  colony,  which 
remain  in  force  until  sanctioned  or  disallowed  by  the 
States-General  of  the  mother-country,  lie  is  also  com- 
mander-in-chief  of  the  naval  and  military  forces  sta¬ 
tioned  in  the  East  Indian  seas. — Army,  Arc.  The  regular 
army  numbers  averages  about  30,060  men,  chiefly  Euro¬ 
pean  infantry.  The  navy  comprises  several  gun-boats, 
frigates, and  corvettes,  a  rid  25  smaller  craft,  sloops-of-war, 
Ac. — Religion.  Arc.  It  is  impossible  to  say  precisely  when 
Hindoo  civilization  and  religion  were  introduced  into  J, 
though  it  must  have  been  very  early  in  the  Christian 
fera.  Buddhism  was  superadded  about  the  10th  cent., 
and  there  are  many  old  Buddhist  temples  scattered 
throughout  the  island,  memorials  of  the  former  preva¬ 
lence  of  that  religion.  The  most  famous  is  that  called 
Jinro  Btu/dor,  the  most  elaborate  monument  of  the  Bud¬ 
dhist  style  of  architecture  anywhere  existing.  It  is  a  9- 
storied  pyramid  of  a  square  form,  measuring  about  400 
feet  across.  The  five  lower  stories  consist  of  narrow 
terraces  running  round  the  building,  rising  on  an  aver- 


F>g.  1439.  —  section  op  the  temple  op  boro  bcddor. 


age  about  8  feet  the  one  above  the  other.  On  their  outer 
edge  is  a  range  of  buildings  of  the  most  various  and 
fantastic  outline,  covered  with  small  spires  and  cupolas 
of  various  shapes  and  forms,  the  principal  ones  covering 
436  niches,  occupied  by  as  many  statues  of  Buddha  as 
large  as  life,  seated  in  the  usual  attitude  with  his  legs 
crossed.  Above  are  three  circular  terraces,  the  outer 
ornamented  with  32,  the  next  with  24,  and  the  upper 
with  16  small  domes,  each  containing  a  seated  statue  of 
Buddha,  which  can  be  seen  through  the  open  work  of 
their  roofs.  The  whole  is  surmounted  by  the  pagoda. 
Towards  the  close  of  the  14th  century,  Mohammedanism 
found  a  footing  in  the  eastern  provinces,  and  soon  be¬ 
came  the  faith  of  the  country.  Actually,  however,  the 
widest  toleration  prevails,  in  matters  of  religion,  and 
ministers  of  all  Christian  sects  are  equally  remunerated 
by  the  govt.  Education  is  equally  advanced.  —  Jnhab. 
The  Javanese,  as  a  people,  are  the  most  progressive  of 
any  in  the  Occidental  Archipelago.  They  only,  of  those 
inhabiting  that  zone,  have  a  native  calendar,  aud  have 
made  any  progress  towards  civilization.  The  germs  of 
art  and  science  they  appear  to  have  received  from  the 
Hindoos.  Slavery,  so  called,  was  abolished  in  J.  by  a 
law  which  came  into  operation  on  Jan.  1,  1860.  —  Hist. 
The  history  of  this  island  cannot,  with  any  degree  of 
confidence,  be  traced  further  than  the  latter  portion  of 
the  12tli  cent.  From  that  time  down  to  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  Islamism,  at  the  close  of  the  15th  cent.,  the 
religion  of  the  people  was  a  modified  Hindooism,  and 
a  number  of  independent  states  existed  in  the  island. 
The  Hindoo  kingdom  of  Mojopahit  was  overthrown  by 
the  Arabs  in  1478.  The  Portuguese  reached  J.  in  1511, 
and  the  Dutch  in  1595.  The  latter  founded  Batavia  in 
1619,  and  gradually  consolidated  their  power  on  the 
island,  though  for  a  long  period  engaged  in  internecine 
conflicts  with  the  native  princes.  In  1811,  the  island 
was  taken  by  the  English,  who  held  it  till  1816,  when, 
in  pursuance  of  the  treaty  of  Paris,  it  was  restored  to 
the  Hollanders.  Chief  Towns.  Batavia  (the cap.),  Sura¬ 
baya,  and  Surukarta.  In  1883,  J.  was  visited  by  earth¬ 
quakes  and  volcanic  eruptions,  causing  the  death  of 
about  75,000  people.  Pop.  (1890)  23,862,820. 

Ja'  va.  in  New  York,  a  post-township  of  Wyoming  co., 
about  18  m.  W.S.W.  of  Warsaw.  The  village  is  called 
Java  Center.  Pop.  (1890)  1,824. 

Ja  van.  (Script.)  The  fourth  son  of  Japheth,  (Gen. 
x.  2,  4.)  This  name  is  the  same  as  the  Greek  Ian, 
whence  comes  Ionia. 

Javanese',  a.  (Geog.)  Relating  to  Java. 

— n.  sing,  and  pi.  A  native,  or  the  natives,  of  Java. 

(Geog.)  Belonging,  or  having  reference  to  Java. 

Java  St*a.  that  portion  of  the  Eastern  Sea  which  lies 
between  the  island  of  Java  to  the  south,  Sumatra  to 
the  west,  the  islands  of  Banca,  Billiton,  and  Borneo  to 
the  north,  and  the  island  of  Celebes  to  the  east.  The 
width  of  the  sea  between  Java  and  Borneo  is  250  miles, 
and  it  is  crossed  by  two  approved  routes  to  China,  tne 
one  by  the  Straits  of  Macassar,  and  the  other  by  Pitt’s 
Passage.  Lon.  between  107°  and  1  1 5°  E. 
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Java  Village,  in  Kew  Tori:,  a  post-village  of  Wyo¬ 
ming  co.,  about  58  m.  S.W.  of  Rochester. 

Jav'elin,  n.  [Fr.  javeline ;  Sp.  jabalina,  from  jabali,  a 
wild  boar;  Port,  javali ;  Ar.  khinzar  ghabali,  a  moun¬ 
tain  or  wild  boar.]  A  sort  of  spear  about  five  and  a  half 
feet  long,  the  shaft  of  which  is  made  of  steel-pointed 
wood. 

Jaw,  n.  [Fr .  joue;  Ir.  giall,  probably  allied  to  Lat. 
gena ;  Qr.  genus ;  Sans,  hanu,  the  jawbone,  the  jaw.] 
The  bones  of  the  mouth  in  which  the  teeth  are  fixed; 
the  maxillary-bone.  See  Maxilla. 

( Naut .)  One  of  the  two  sides  forming  the  semi-circu¬ 
lar  opening  at  the  thick  end  of  a  gaff  or  boom.  The 
object  is  to  half  encircle  the  mast,  so  that,  the  other 
half  circle  being  completed  with  rope,  the  spar  may  at 
once  be  prevented  from  leaving  the  mast,  and  permitted 
to  run  up  and  down  when  necessary. 

( Railroads .)  That  part  of  the  framing  of  a  railroad- 
car  or  truck  by  which  an  axle-box  is  held  laterally, 
and  in  which  it  may  move  vertically ;  an  axle-guard. 
(U.  S.) 

— Wordy  abuse;  insolent  language;  as,  give  me  none  of 
your  jaw.  (Vulgar.) 

Jaw,  v.  a.  and  n.  To  abuse  grossly ;  to  scold.  (Vulgar.) 

Jaw'ana,  Djawana,  Joana,  a  town  in  the  island  of 
Java,  30  m.  from  Jepara.  It  is  the  residence  of  a  gover¬ 
nor,  and  has  a  fort.  Its  trade  is  considerable.  Pop. 
12,800.  — The  river  Jawana  is  one  of  the  largest  on  the 
N.  coast  of  Java,  taking  its  rise  in  an  inland  lake,  and 
falling  into  the  Java  Sea.  It  is  navigable  by  praam  to 
its  source. 

Jaw'bone,  n.  The  maxillary-bone  ;  the  jaw. 

Jawed',  a.  Having  jaws ;  denoting  the  appearance  of 
the  jaws. 

Jaw'-tooth,  n.  One  of  the  grinders. 

Jaworow,  (, ya-vor'n ,)  a  town  of  Austria,  in  Galicia,  25 
m.  from  Lemberg,  where  Catharine,  empress  of  Russia, 
was  first  seeu  by  Peter  the  Great;  pop.  4,200. 

Jaw'y,  a.  Relating  to  the  jaws. 

Jaxt,  (yakst,)  a  river  of  Germany,  rising  near  Ellwangen, 
and,  after  a  course  of  100  m.  joining  the  Neckar  7  miles 
from  Heilbronn. 

Jay,  n.  ( Ornith .)  [Fr.  geai ;  Sp.  gayo,  jackdaw;  al¬ 
lied  to  Fr.  gai ;  Sp.  gaytero,  showy,  and  gayar,  to  vari¬ 
egate,  from  the  brilliancy  of  its  plumage.  See  Gat.] 

( Zool .)  A  genus  of  Insessores  birds  (Garrulus,  Cuvier), 
differing  from  the  genus  Conus  by  having  weaker  man¬ 
dibles,  terminating  in  a  sudden  and  nearly  equal  curve. 
The  tail  is  cuneiform,  not  long  ;  and  the  slender  feathers 
of  the  forehead  can  be  erected  like  a  crest.  The  Euro¬ 
pean  jay  (Corvus  glandarius,  Linn.)  nidificates  in 
woods,  and  builds  a  simple  nest  of  sticks  and  slender 
twigs  ;  the  female  lays  five  or  six  eggs,  of  a  grayish  ash 
color,  mixed  with  green,  and  faintly  spotted  with  brown. 
The  young  associate  with  the  parents  till  the  following 
spring,  when  they  separate  to  form  new  pairs.  The 
Blue  jay,  Garrulus  cristatus,  is  a  N.  American  species, 
E.  of  the  Missouri, 

is  smaller  than  the  Stk 

European,  but  more 

elegant,  with  a  tail 

much  longer  in  pro- 

portion ;  the  head  is 

handsomely  crested, 

with  loose  s  i  1  ky  ,  v 

plumes ;  bill  black ; 
legs  brown;  the 

whole  bird  is  of  a  fine  ^  jgJr 

blue  color  on  the  gif  r-^t 

upper  parts,  with  the  ffffjj  J' 

wings  and  tail  marked  BsM  tnjr 
by  numerous  black  ^ 

bars ;  neck  encircled  t/BSSi 
with  a  black  collar ;  !ShS3 
under  parts  blossom-  fan!}' 

color,  with  a  slight  Pig.  1440.  —  blue  jat. 
cast  of  blue;  tail  (Garrulus  cristatus.) 

tipped  with  white ; 

legs,  feet,  and  thighs  of  a  dusky  brown.  Its  note  is  less 
discordant  than  the  European  jay  ,  but  its  manners  are 
very  similar.  It  is  a  great  destroyer  of  Indian  corn, 
often  assembling  in  large  flocks  to  devour  it. 

Jay,  John,  an  eminent  American  jurist  and  statesman, 
and  first  chief-justice  of  the  U.  States,  B.  at  New  York, 
1745.  After  studying  at  Columbia  (then  King’s)  Col¬ 
lege,  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  in  1774  was  chosen 
a  delegate  to  the  first  American  Congress,  at  Philadel¬ 
phia.  In  1776  he  was  chosen  president  of  the  congress ; 
in  1777  he  was  a  member  of  the  convention  which 
framed  the  constitution  of  New  York ;  and  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  year  he  was  appointed  chief-justice  of  that  State. 
He  was  next  sent  as  minister  plenipotentiary  to  Spain; 
and,  in  1782,  was  appointed  one  of  the  commissioners 
to  negotiate  a  peace  with  Great  Britain.  The  definitive 
treaty  having  been  signed  in  September,  1783,  he  re¬ 
turned  to  the  U.  States;  and  in  1794  was  sent  as  envoy- 
extraordinary  to  Great  Britain,  where  he  concluded  the 
boundary  treaty  which  has  been  called  after  his  name. 
In  1795  he  was  elected  governor  of  his  native  State; 
this  post  he  continued  to  occupy  till  1801,  when  he  de¬ 
clined  a  re-election,  as  well  as  a  re-appointment  to  the 
office  of  chief-justice  of  the  U.  States,  and  passed  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  his  days  in  retirement.  D.  1829. 

Jay,  William,  son  of  the  preceding,  b.  1779,  was  one 
of  the  most  active  advocates  of  the  abolition  of  slavery, 
and  the  author  of  several  works  in  aid  of  the  same  cause. 
These  were  collected  and  published  at  Boston,  with  the 
title  Miscellaneous  Writings  on  Slavery,  1854.  He  was 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  American  Biblical  Society, 
and  served  as  President  of  the  Peace  Society.  In  1832, 
lie  edited  his  father’s  correspondence,  and  wrote  a  blog- 


I  rapliy  of  him,  publishing  the  work  under  the  title  of 
The  Life  and  Correspondence  of  John  Jay.  Died  1850. 

Jay,  in  Indiana,  an  E.  co.,  adjoining  Ohio;  area,  about 
396  sq.  m.  Rivers.  Salamonie  and  Wabash  rivers.  Sur¬ 
face,  undulating  ;  soil,  generally  fertile.  Cap.  Portland. 
Pop.  (1890)  23,478. 

Jay,  in  Maine,  a  post-town  and  township  of  Franklin  co. 
Pop.  (1897)  about  1,580. 

Jay,  in  Michigan,  a  former  post-office  of  Saginaw  co. 

Jay,  in  Minnesota,  a  township  of  Martin  co. 

Jay,  in  New  York,  a  post-town  and  township  of  Essex 
co.,  about  145  m.  N.  of  Albany.  Pop.  (1897)  2,010. 

Jay,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  flourishing  township  of  Elk  co. 

Jay,  in  Vermont,  a  post-town  and  township  of  Orleans 
co.  Pop.  (1897)  692. 

Jay,  in  Indiana,  a  village  of  Jay  co.,  on  the  Grand  Rapids 
&  Indiana  R.R. 

Jay  Hawk,  in  California,  a  village  of  El  Dorado  co., 
about  12  m.  W.  of  Placerville. 

Jaynes' ville,  in  Mississippi,  a  post-village  of  Simp¬ 
son  co. 

Jay'son.  in  Kentucky,  a  post-office  ot  Todd  co. 

Jays'ville,  in  Ohio ,  a  post-village  of  Darke  co. 

Jay' ville,  in  New  York,  a  P.  O.  of  St.  Lawrence  co. 

Jaz'eram,  n.  (Mil.)  A  frock  of  mail  without  sleeves, 
lighter  than  the  hauberk. 

Jealous,  ( jel'us ,)  a.  [Fr.  jaloux ;  Lat.  zelus,  zeal,  jeal¬ 
ously  ;  Gr.  zelos,  eager  rivalry.]  Suspicious  ;  apprehensive 
of  rivalship ;  uneasy,  through  fear  that  another  has  with¬ 
drawn,  or  may  withdraw  from  one  the  affections  of  a 
person  he  loves,  or  enjoy  some  good  which  he  desires  to 
obtain ;  suspicious  that  we  may  not  enjoy  the  affection 
or  respect  of  others;  solicitous  to  defend  the  honor  of; 
concerned  for  the  character  of;  suspiciously  vigilant  or 
fearful;  anxiously  careful  and  concerned  for. 

Jeal'ously,  adv.  With  jealousy  or  suspicion;  emu- 
lously;  with  suspicious  fear  or  vigilance. 

JeaTousness,  n.  The  state  of  being  jealous ;  sus¬ 
picion. 

Jeal'ousy,  n.  [Fr.  jalousie.\  The  quality  of  being 
jealous;  a  painful  suspicion  of  rivalry;  that  passion 
or  peculiar  uneasiness  which  arises  from  the  fear  that 
a  rival  may  rob  us  of  the  affections  of  one  whom  we 
love,  or  the  suspicion  that  he  has  already  done  it;  sus¬ 
picious  fear  or  apprehension;  caution  or  vigilance; 
solicitude  for  the  welfare  or  honor  of  others. 

Jean,  ( zhahn .)  The  French  name  for  John,  q.  v. 

Jean,  or  Jean  Babel,  a  seaport-town  near  the  N.W.  ex¬ 
tremity  of  the  island  of  Hayti,  W.  Indies. 

Jean  tl’Anjjely,  (St.,)  (-danzh'le,)  a  town  of  France, 
dep.  Charente  Inferieure,  on  the  Boutoum,  35  m.  from 
La  Rochelle.  Manuf.  Wine  and  brandy.  Pop.  6,243. 

Jean  <le  Luz,  (St.,)  (-de(r)'loos,)  a  town  of  France, 
dep.  Basses  Pyrenees,  11  m.  from  Bayonne.  It  is  de¬ 
fended  by  two  forts.  Pop.  2,500. 

Jean  Pied  de  Port,  (St,,)  (-pe'ai  de(r)  por,)  a  town 
of  France,  dept.  Basses  Pyrenees,  on  the  Nive,  on  the 
Spanish  frontier,  23  m.  from  Bayonne.  It  has  a  citadel, 
commanding  three  passes  which  lead  from  France  into 
Spain.  Pop.  1,800.  Near  this  place  is  the  pass  of  Ron- 
cesvalles,  where,  in  778,  the  army  of  Charlemagne  was 
defeated,  and  Roland  mortally  wounded. 

Jeanne  d’Arc,  See  Joan  of  Akc. 

Jeannette  Island,  a  small  rocky  island  in  the 
Arctic  Circle,  lat.  76°  47'  N  .  long.  158°  56'  E,  discovered 

j  by  deliong  (U.  S.  N.)  in  1880,  and  named  after  his  ship. 

Jears,  re.  pi.  (Naut.)  See  Jeers. 

Je'ba,  Geba,  a  river  of  Guinea,  W.  Africa.  At  its  mouth; 
Lat.  11°  41'  N.,  Lon.  15°  14'  W,  it  is  15  m.  across. 

Jeb'usites,  one  of  the  chief  tribes  of  the  land  of  Ca¬ 
naan  ;  they  dwelt  in  the  mountains  to  the  west  of  the 
Dead  Sea,  and  to  the  N.  of  the  Hittites.  Their  capital 
was  Jehus,  afterwards  called  Salem  ;  and,  according  to 
some,  was  the  site,  at  a  later  period,  of  the  city  of  Jeru¬ 
salem. 

Jeconi'nti,  king  of  Judah,  began  his  reign  at  the  age 
of  18,  about  599  B.  c.  He  sat  on  the  throne,  however, 
only  a  short  time,  being  carried  prisoner  to  Babylon  by 
Nebuchadnezzar,  when  the  latter  took  Jerusalem.  He 
remained  in  captivity  till  the  year  560  B.  C.,and  was  then 
placed  by  Evil-Merodach  among  the  princes  of  his  court. 
Zedekiah,  his  brother,  succeeded  him. 

Jed,  a  river  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Roxburgh,  rises  on  the 
English  Border,  and  flows  N.  to  join  the  Teviot  below 
Jedburgh. 

Jed'do,  the  cap.  of  Japan.  See  Yedo. 

Jed  do,  in  Michigan,  a  post-office  of  St.  Clair  co. 

Jed'do,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of  Orleans  co. 

Jed'do.  in  Ohio,  a  post-office  of  Jefferson  co. 

Jed'do,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-borough  of  Luzerne  co., 
about  22  m.  S.  of  Wilkesbarre. 

Jed'do,  in  Wisconsin,  a  post-office  of  Marquette  co. 

Jee,  v.a.  and  n.  See  Gee. 

Jeel  ,  n.  A  shallow  lake  or  morass.  (India.) 

Jeer,  v.n.  [G.  scheren,  O.  G.  scerran,  to  shear,  cut,  lop, 
shave;  G.  scherz,  jest,  joke,  scherzen,  to  quiz,  to  jeer.] 
To  scoff;  to  deride;  to  flout;  to  gibe;  to  mock;  to  utter 
severe,  sarcastic  reflections. 

— v.a.  To  make  a  mock  of ;  to  treat  with  scoffs  or  derision. 

— n.  Railing  language;  scoff;  taunt:  biting  jest;  flout; 
gibe;  mockery;  derision;  scornful  ridicule. 

Jeer'er,  re.  A  scoffer  ;  a  railer;  a  scorner;  a  mocker. 

Jeer'ingJy,  adv.  With  raillery;  scornfully  ;  contempt¬ 
uously;  in  mockery. 

Jeers,  n.  pi.  See  Jears. 

Jefferson,  Thomas,  third  President  of  the  U.  States, 
B.  1743,  at  Shadwell,  Albemarle  county,  Virginia.  His 
father  had  been  employed  in  various  boundary  surveys, 
and  aided  in  constructing  the  first  map  of  Virginia  ever 
made.  He  died  in  1757,  bequeathing  to  his  son  the  lands 
on  which  the  future  president  had  been  born  and  for 


many  years  lived.  After  receiving  a  tolerable  prelim, 
inary  education,  Jefferson  studied  at  the  college  of  Wil¬ 
liam  and  Mary  at  Williamsburg,  and  learned  a  great 
deal  from  its  professor  of  mathematics,  a  Scotchman, 
Dr.  Small,  whose  varied  services  to  his  early  culture  are 
gratefully  acknowledged  in  his  autobiography.  He  was 
a  student  of  law,  when  at  the  door  of  the  lobby  of  the 
House  of  Burgesses  of  Virginia  he  heard  with  sympathy 
and  admiration  Patrick  Henry  declaim  against  the 
Stamp-Act.  Two  years  later  he  went  to  the  bar,  and 
was  rising  to  eminence  in  his  profession,  when  he  di¬ 
verged  permanently  into  politics.  In  1769  he  had  been 
elected  a  member  of  the  House  of  Burgesses  for  his 
native  county,  and  made  an  unsuccessful  effort  for  the 
emancipation  of  the  negroes.  He  soon  became  one  of 
the  leaders  of  those  younger  members  of  the  house  who 
were  for  bold  measures,  and  who  disliked  the  timidity  of 
their  senior  fellow-representatives.  On  the  dissolution 
of  the  Virginia  Assembly  by  the  Governor,  after  its  as¬ 
sertion  of  the  right  of  self-taxation,  Jefferson  joined 
Washington,  Patrick  Henry,  and  others,  in  protesting. 
In  1773  he  aided  in  organizing  the  standing  committee 
of  correspondence,  which  proved  an  important  agency 
in  the  American  revolution,  maintaining  as  it  did  a  con¬ 
stant  communication  between  the  disaffected  provinces. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  first  Virginia  convention  which 
met  independently  of  the  British  authorities.  To  the 
General  Congress  Jefferson  was  sent  as  one  of  the  dele¬ 
gates  of  Virginia,  and  the  original  draught  of  the  Decla¬ 
ration  of  Independence  was  his  handiwork.  He  retired 
from  Congress  to  labor  in  the  Legislature  of  his  native 
State,  where  he  procured  the  abolition  of  entails,  and 
after  a  long  struggle,  that  of  the  Anglican  Church  es¬ 
tablishment.  He  advocated  a  general  scheme  of  State 
education,  and,  with  even  less  success,  a  plan  for  the 
gradual  emancipation  of  the  slaves.  He  does  not  seem 
to  have  had  any  military  ambition  or  skill,  and  con¬ 
tented  himself  during  the  war  of  independence  with 
discharging  the  civil  duties  of  the  governorship  of  Vir¬ 
ginia,  to  which  he  was  elected  in  1779.  He  had  twice 
previously  declined,  for  domestic  reasous,  a  mission  to 
Europe;  which  he  accepted,  however,  at  the  peace, 
when  he  was  sent  to  Paris  ostensibly  to  regulate,  in  the 
company  of  Franklin  and  Adams,  treaties  of  commerce 
with  the  nations  of  Europe.  In  these  negotiations  his 
principal  success  was  with  Frederick  the  Great,  then  on 
the  verge  of  the  grave.  He  succeeded  Franklin  as  min¬ 
ister  at  Paris,  and  witnessed  with  sympathy  the  early 
scenes  of  the  French  revolution.  On  his  way  home, 
towards  the  close  of  1789,  he  was  met  by  the  offer  of 
the  Secretaryship  of  State,  which  lie  accepted  rather  re¬ 
luctantly,  as  he  would  have  preferred  to  return  to  Paris. 
He  entered  on  his  duties  in  March  of  1790,  and  was 
the  leader  of  the  Democratic  section  of  the  Cabinet  in 
opposition  to  the  Federal  one  led  by  Alexander  Hamil¬ 
ton ;  and  the  President,  Washington,  had  no  small  diffi¬ 
culty  in  making  his  divided  ministry  work.  At  the 
close  of  1793,  Jefferson  resigned,  •'nd  returned  to  his 
plantation  to  occupy  himself  with  study  and  agricul¬ 
ture;  but  he  could  not  forget  politics,  and  in  his  retire¬ 
ment  he  directed  in  some  measure  the  councils  and 
operations  of  the  Democratic  Anti-Federalists,  the  party 
opposed  to  Washington.  In  1796  he  was  put  forward  as 
a  candidate  for  the  Presidency,  but  was  defeated  by  the 
Federalist  Adams,  becoming,  however,  Vice-President, 
At  the  Presidential  election  of  1801,  he  and  Aaron  Burr 
received  an  equal  number  of  votes,  and  the  House  of 
Representatives,  with  whom  the  decision  then  lay, 
elected  Jefferson.  The  great  event  of  his  first  Presi¬ 
dency  was  his  negotiation  of  the  purchase  of  Louisiana, 
which  had  been  ceded  to  France  by  Spain.  At  the  ex¬ 
piry  of  his  term  of  office  he  was  reelected  by  a  large 
majority.  His  second  Presidency  was  distinguished  by 
the  promptitude  and  stringency  with  which  he  laid,  and 
for  a  year  maintained,  an  embargo  on  all  outward- 
bound  American  vessels,  when  the  commerce  of  the 
States  was  threatened  with  obstruction  by  Napoleon 
and  the  policy  of  the  Berlin  and  Milan  decrees  on  tbe  one 
hand,  and  the  l  ight-of-search  claims  on  the  other.  At 
the  close  of  his  second  Presidency,  J.  withdrew  defi¬ 
nitively  into  private  life,  still  taking  a  keen  interest, 
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however,  both  in  public  and  local  affairs.  Through  his 
exertions  the  University  of  Virginia  was  founded  in  his 
native  State.  His  later  years  were  a  little  clouded  by 
pecuniary  difficulties,  the  result  of  obligations  incurred 
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in  behalf  of  a  friend.  He  applied  to  the  Legislature  of 
Virginia  to  allow  him  to  dispose  of  his  property  by  lot¬ 
tery,  to  raise  a  fund  in  his  necessity.  The  application 
was  preceded  by  the  composition  of  a  paper  entitled 
Thoughts  on  Lotteries,  and  which  contains  a  brief  retro¬ 
spect  of  the  services  which  he  had  rendered  to  his 
country,  prominent  among  them  being  the  changes  he 
had  effected  in  the  Legislature  of  his  native  State.  An 
autobiography  which  ho  had  commenced,  and  which  is 
printed  in  his  works,  stops  unfortunately  at  the  close 
of  his  residence  in  Paris.  His  Notes  on  Virginia,  drawn  1 
up  on  the  eve  of  his  mission  to  Europe  at  the  request  j 
of  a  member  of  the  French  legation  in  Philadelphia,  j 
have  been  often  printed.  He  died  on  the  4th  of  July, 
1826,  the  very  day  on  which,  50  years  before,  the  decla- 1 
ration  of  independence  had  been  signed,  and  ou  the  j 
same  day  died,  also,  John  Adams.  It  was  with  J.'s  elec- 1 
tion  to  the  Presidency  that  began,  as  M.  Guizot  has ' 
observed,  the  long  rule  of  the  Democratic  party  in  the; 
U.  S.,  and  to  J.’s  leadership  that  triumph  is  mainly  due. 
His  Memoirs,  Correspondence,  and  Papers  were  edited  by 
his  grandson,  T.  J.  Randolph,  in  1829;  but  that  collec¬ 
tion  has  been  superseded  by  the  publication,  in  1856,  of 
his  Writings,  Official  and  Private,  augmented  from  MSS. 
left  by  Randolph,  purchased  by  Congress,  published  by 
its  order,  and  edited  by  H.  A.  Washington.  A  life  of 
J.,  by  Professor  Tucker,  was  published  in  1837 ;  and 
another,  with  contributions  from  family  papers,  by 
Henry  S.  Randall,  in  1858. 

Jefferson,  in  Alabama,  a  N.  central  co. ;  area,  about 
1,092  sq.  m.  Rivers.  Locust  Fork  of  Black  Warrior  river, 
and  some  less  important  streams.  Surface,  diversified ; 
soil,  fertile.  Min.  Coal  and  iron.  There  are  very  im¬ 
portant  manufactures  of  iron  at  Birmingham  and  else¬ 
where  in  the  co.  Cap.  Birmingham.  Pop.  (1897)  about 
101,000. 

— A  post-village  of  Marengo  co. 

Jefferson,  in  Arkansas,  a  S.E.  central  co.  ;  area,  about  j 
840  sq.  m.  Rivers.  Arkansas,  and  Bayou  Bartholomew. 
Surface,  nearlv  level ;  soil,  fertile.  Cap.  Pine  Bluff. 
Pop.  (1890  )  40,881. 

— A  township  of  Sevier  co. 

Jefferson,  in  California,  a  village  of  Nevada  co.,  on 
the  South  Yuba  river,  about  24  m.  E.N.E.  of  Nevada. 

Jefferson,  in  Colorado,  a  Northern  Central  co. ;  area,1. 
about  860  sq.  m.  Rivers.  South  Fork  of  Platte  river, 
Bear  and  Clear  creeks.  Surface,  hilly;  soil,  fertile. 
Min.  Gold.  Cap.  Golden.  Pop.  (1890)  8,450. 

— A  post-village  of  Park  co.,  about  70  m.  S.W.  of  Denver.  | 

Jefferson,  in  Georgia,  an  E.  co. ;  area,  about  640  sq.  m. 
Rivers.  Ogeechee  river,  and  Big,  Brier,  and  Rocky  Com¬ 
fort  Creeks.  Surface,  level ;  soil,  fertile.  Min.  Agate, 
carnelian,  chalcedony,  and  burrstoue.  Cap.  Louisville. 
Pop.  (1890)  17,213. 

— A  village  of  Camden  co. ;  also  called  Jeffersonton. 

— A  post-village,  cap.  of  Jackson  co.,  18  m.  N.W.  of  At  hens, 
on  the  Ga.  R.  R.  Pop.  (1897  )  564. 

Jefferson,  in  Florida,  a  N.  co.,  adjoining  Georgia  on 
the  N.,  and  washed  by  Appalachee  Bay  on  the  S. ;  aiea, 
about  600  sq.  m.  Rivers.  Ocilla  river,  and  some  smaller 
streams.  Micosukee  lake  is  in  the  N.W.  part.  Surface, 
rolling;  soil,  fertile,  Cap.  Monticello.  Pop.  (1897) 
15.750. 

Jefferson,  in  Illinois,  a  S.  co. ;  area,  about  580  sq.m. 
Rivers.  Big  Muddy  river,  and  some  smaller  streams. 
Surface,  mostly  level ;  soil,  moderately  fertile.  Cap. 
Mount  Vernon.  Pop.  (1890)  22,590. 

— A  former  post-village  and  township  of  Cook  co. ;  was 
annexed  to  Chicago  in  1880. 

Jefferson,  in  Indiana,  a  S.E.  co.,  adjoining  Kentucky  : 
area,  about  370  sq.  m.  Rivers.  Ohio  river,  and  several 
less  important  streams.  Surface,  diversified ;  soil,  ex¬ 
ceedingly  fertile.  Cap.  Madison.  Pop.  (1890)  24,507. 

— A  post-town  of  Clinton  co.,  about  20  m.  E.S.E.  of  Lafay¬ 
ette.  Pop.  (1897)  about  1,100. 

• — A  township  of  Adams  co. 

• — A  township  of  Allen  co. 

— A  township  of  Boone  co. 

— A  township  of  Carroll  co. 

— A  township  of  Cass  co. 

— A  township  of  Elkhart  co. 

. — A  township  of  Grant  co. 

— A  township  of  Greene  co. 

. — A  township  of  Henry  cO. 

— A  township  of  Huntington  co. 

i— A  township  of  Jay  co. 

— A  township  of  Kosciusko  co. 

—A  township  of  Miami  co. 

—A  township  of  Morgan  co. 

— A  township  of  Newton  co. 

— A  township  of  Noble  co. 

— A  township  of  Owen  co. 

— A  township  of  Pike  co. 

— A  township  of  Pulaski  co. 

— A  township  of  Putnam  co. 

— A  township  of  Sullivan  co. 

— A  township  of  Switzerland  co. 

— A  township  of  Tipton  co. 

— A  township  of  Washington  co. 

— A  township  of  Wayne  co. 

— A  township  of  AVells  co. 

— A  township  of  Whitley  co. 

Jefferson,  in  Iowa,  a  S.E.  co. ;  area,  about  452  sq.  m. 
Rimers.  Des  Moines  and  Skunk  rivers,  and  Big  Cedar 
and  Warrior  creeks.  Surface,  generally  undulating; 
soil,  fertile.  Products.  Corn,  large ;  wheat,  oats,  butter, 
wool,  live  stock.  Min.  Stone-coal  in  abundance.  Cap.  i 
Fairfield.  Pop.  (1895)  10,405. 

— A  township  of  Adair  co. 

■ — A  township  of  Allamakee  co. 

— A  townAip  of  Bremer  co. 


Jef'ferson,  ill  Iowa,  a  township  of  Buchanan  co. 

— A  township  of  Butler  co. 

— A  township  of  Clayton  co. 

— A  township  of  Dubuque  co. 

— A  township  of  Fayette  co. 

— A  post-town  and  township,  cap.  of  Greene  co.,  55  m. 
N.W.  of  Des  Moines,  on  the  C.  and  N.W.  and  the  Des 
M.  N.  A  West.  R.Rs.  Is  in  the  natural-gas  belt,  and  has 
some  local  industries.  Pop.  (1895)  2,260.  The  town  is 
sometimes  called  New  Jefferson. 

— A  township  of  Harrison  co. 

— A  township  of  Henry  co.,  about  40  m.  S.  by  W.  of  Iowa 
City. 

— A  township  of  Johnson  co. 

— A  township  of  Lee  co. 

— A  township  of  Louisa  co. 

— A  tow’nship  of  Madison  co. 

— A  township  of  Mahaska  co. 

— A  township  of  Marshall  co. 

— A  township  of  Polk  co. 

— A  township  of  Poweshiek  co. 

— A  township  of  Ringgold  co. 

— -A  township  of  Taylor  co. 

—A  township  of  Warren  co. 

—A  township  of  Wayne  co. 

J efferson.  in  Kansas,  a  N.E.  co. ;  area,  about  568  sq.  m. 
Rivers.  Kansas  river,  Grasshopper  creek,  and  several 
smaller  streams.  Surface,  undulating ;  soil,  fertile.  Min. 
Coal  and  limestone.  Cap.  Oskaloosa.  Pop.  (1895)  17,173. 

— A  township  of  Jackson  co. 

— A  township  of  Jefferson  co. 

Jefferson,  in  Kentucky,  a  N.W.  co.,  adjoining  Indiana  ; 
area,  about  375  sq.  m.  Rivers.  Ohio  river,  and  Floyd’s 
Fork  of  Salt  river.  Surface,  diversified ;  soil,  very  fer¬ 
tile.  It  was  one  of  the  original  cos.  of  Kentucky,  and 
is  now  the  most  populous.  Cap.  Louisville.  Pop.  (1897) 
about  201,500. 

Jefferson,  in  Louisiana,  a  S.E.  parish,  forming  a  part 
of  the  delta  of  the  Mississippi ;  area,  about  390  sq.  m. 
Rivers.  Mississippi  river,  and  numerous  small  streams, 
and  Barataria  bay  and  an  arm  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
wash  its  S.W.  borders.  Surface,  low',  and  along  the  bor¬ 
ders  occupied  by  extensive  marshes ;  soil,  exceedingly 
fertile.  Cap.  Gretna.  Pop.  (1890)  8,450. 

— A  former  post-village  of  the  above  parish,  on  the  Mis- : 
sissippi  river;  now  annexed  to  New  Orleans. 

Jefferson,  in  Maine,  a  post-town  of  Lincoln  co.,  about 
20  m.  S.E.  of  Augusta.  Pop.  (1897)  1,422. 

Jefferson,  in  Maryland,  a  post-village  of  Frederick  co., 
about  83  m.  W.N.W.  of  Annapolis. 

Jefferson,  ill  Michigan,  a  township  of  Cass  co. 

— A  post-township  of  Hillsdale  co. 

— A  village  of  Jackson  co.,  on  Raisin  river  and  Clark’s 
lake,  about  12  m.  S.S.E.  of  Jackson. 

Jefferson,  in  Minnesota,  a  township  of  Houston  co. 

Jefferson,  in  Mississippi,  a  S.W.  co.  adjoining  Louis¬ 
iana;  area,  about  490  sq.m.  Rivers.  Mississippi  river 
and  some  smaller  streams.  Surface,  generally  level; 
soil,  fertile.  Cap.  Fayette.  Pop.  (1890)  18,947. 

Jefferson,  in  Missouri,  an  E.  co.,  adjoining  Illinois; 
area,  about  640  sq.  m.  Rivers.  Mississippi,  Big,  and 
Maramec  rivers,  and  Joachim,  Plattin,  and  Sandy 
creeks.  Surface,  diversified ;  soil,  fertile.  Min.  Lead 
in  abundance,  and  also  copper  and  cobalt.  Cap.  Hills¬ 
borough.  Pop.  (1890)  22,484. 

— A  village  of  the  above  co.,  about  18  m.  S.  of  St.  Louis. 

— A  township  of  Scotland  co. 

Jefferson,  in  Montana,  a  S.W.  central  co. ;  area,  about 
1,850  sq.  m.  Rivers.  Jefferson,  Madison,  Missouri,  anil 
Wisdom  rivers.  Surface,  much  diversified  ;  soil,  in  gen¬ 
eral,  fertile.  Cap.  Boulder  (or  Boulder  Valley).  Pop. 
(1890)  6,026. 

Jefferson,  in  North  Carolina,  a  post-village,  cap.  of 
Ashe  co.,  about  2(H)  m.  W.N.W.  of  Raleigh. 

Jefferson,  in  Neiv  Hampshire,  a  post-town  of  Coos  co., 
Pop.  (1897)  1,085. 

Jefferson,  in  New  Jersey,  a  township  of  Morris  co. 

Jefferson,  in  New  York,  a  N.  co.,  bordering  on  Lake) 
Ontario  and  LTpper  Canada;  area,  about  1,147  sq.  m.  I 
Rivers.  St.  Lawrence,  Black,  and  Indian  rivers,  besides 
numerous  smaller  streams.  Surface,  uneven  ;  soil,  very 
fertile.  Min.  Iron,  lead,  and  copper.  Cap.  Watertown. 
Pop.  (1890)  68,806. 

— A  post-town  of  Schoharie  co.  Pop.  1,469. 

— A  post-village  of  Schuyler  co.,  on  Seneca  lake,  about  21 
miles  N.  of  Elmira.  The  name  of  the  post-office  is 
Watkins,  and  sometimes  the  village  itself  receives  that 
name. 

Jefferson,  in  Ohio,  an  E.  co.,  adjoining  West  Virginia; 
area,  about  435  sq.  m.  Rivers.  Ohio  river,  Yellow  and 
Cross  creeks.  Surface,  diversified ;  soil,  very  fertile. 
Min.  Stone-coal.  Cap.  Steubenville.  Pop.  (1897)  about 
41,000. 

— A  township  of  Adams  co. 

— A  post-village  and  township,  cap.  of  Ashtabula  co., 
about  56  miles  E.  of  Cleveland. 

— A  towrn8hip  of  Brown  co. 

— A  township  of  Clinton  co. 

— A  township  of  Coshocton  co. 

— A  township  of  Fayette  co. 

— A  township  of  Franklin  co. 

— A  township  of  Greene  co. 

— A  township  of  Guernsey  co. 

— A  village  of  Harrison  co.,  about  20  miles  W.  by  N.  ot 
Steubenville. 

— A  township  of  Jackson  co. 

— A  township  of  Knox  co. 

— A  village  of  Wayne  co. 

— A  township  of  Logan  co. 

Jefferson.  in  Ohio,  a  township  of  Madison  co.,  about 
14  m.  W.  of  Columbus. 


Jef'ferson.  in  Ohio,  a  township  of  Ross  co. 

— A  township  of  Scioto  co. 

— A  township  of  Tuscarawas  co. 

— A  township  of  Williams  co. 

Jefferson,  in  Oregon,  a  thriving  post-village  of  Marion 

|  co.,  on  the  Santiam  river,  about  16  m.  S.  of  Salem. 

i  Jefferson,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  W.  central  co. ;  area, 
about  640  sq.  m.  Rivers.  Mahoning  and  Redbank  creeks. 
Surface,  hilly ;  soil,  is  generally  very  fertile.  Min:  Iron 
and  coal.  Cap.  Brockville.  Pop.  (1897)  about  46,200. 

—A  township  of  Allegheny  co. 

— A  township  of  Berks  co.  ’  . 

— A  township  of  Butler  co. 

— A  township  of  Dauphin  co, 

— A  township  of  Fayette  cc. 

— A  village  of  Forest  co. 

— A  post-borough  and  township  of  Greene  co.,  about  37  m. 
S.W.  of  Pittsburg. 

— A  township  of  Lackawanna  co. 

— A  township  of  Somerset  co. 

— A  township  of  Washington  co. 

— A  borough  of  York  co.,  about  12  m.  S.W.  of  York. 

Jefferson,  in  South  Carolina,  a  post-township  of  Ches¬ 
terfield  co. 

Jefferson,  in  Tennessee,  an  E.  co. ;  area,  about  310 
sq.  m  Rivers.  Ilolston  and  French  Broad  rivers.  Sur¬ 
face,  much  diversified,  the  co.  being  traversed  by  ‘high 
ridges  of  the  Allegheny  mountains  ;  soil,  in  the  valleys 
fertile.  Min.  Iron-ore.  Cap.  Dandridge.  Pop.  (1890) 
16,478. 

— A  post-village  of  Rutherford  co.,  about  20  m.  S.E.  of 
Nashville. 

Jefferson,  in  Texas,  an  E.S.E.  co.,  bordering  on  Louis¬ 
iana  and  the  Gulf  oi  Mexico;  area,  about  960  sq.  m. 
Rivers.  Neelies  river,  and  some  smaller  streams.  Sabine 
lake  occupies  its  E.  border.  Surface,  level ;  soil,  fertile. 
Cap.  Beaumont.  Pop.  (1890  )  5,857. 

— A  city,  cap.  of  Marion  co.,  on  Big  Cypress  bayou,  162 
m.  E.  of  Dallas,  on  Tex.  &  Pac.,  and  S.,  S.  &  S.  R.Rs. 
Has  steamboat  connection  with  New  Orleans,  via  the 
Red  river,  and  ships  cattle  and  cotton  largely ;  has 
some  manufacturing.  Oak  and  pine  timber  are  abun¬ 
dant,  and  there  is  some  iron  ore  in  the  vicinity.  Pop. 
(1897)  about  3,500. 

Jefferson,  in  Virginia,  a  village  of  Powhatan  co.,  on 
the  James  river,  about  35  m.  above  Richmond. 

Jefferson,  in  Washington,  a  W.  co.,  bordering  on  the 
Pacific  Ocean  ;  area,  about  1,688  sq.  m.  Rivers.  Small 
and  unimportant;  Admiralty  Inlet  bounding  it  on  the 
E.  Surface,  mountainous ;  soil,  in  some  parts  fertile. 
Cap.  Port  Townsend. 

Jefferson,  in  Wisconsin,  a  S.E.  co. ;  area,  about  570 
sq.  m.  Rivers.  Crawfish,  Bark,  and  Rock  rivers.  Sur¬ 
face,  undulating;  soil,  fertile.  Cap.  Jefferson.  Pop. 
‘(1895)  36,317. 

— A  township  of  Greene  co. 

— A  city,  the  cap.  of  Jefferson  co.,  45  m.  W.  of  Milwaukee, 
on  the  Chicago  and  Northwestern  R.R.  Here  are  im¬ 
portant  manufacturing  industries,  including  tanneries, 
furniture  and  implement  works,  flour,  saw  and  woollen 
mills,  boot  and  shoe  factory,  pork-packing  house,  &c. 
Pop.  (1897)  about  2,850. 

— A  township  of  Monroe  co. 

— A  township  of  Vernon  co. 

Jefferson,  in  West  Virginia,  an  extreme  N.E.  co., 
adjoining  Maryland  and  Virginia;  area,  about  280  sq. 
m.  Rivers.  Shenandoah  and  Potomac  rivers,  and  Ope- 
quan  creek.  Surface,  diversified,  the  Blue  Ridge  form¬ 
ing  the  S.E.  border;  soil,  in  the  valleys  very  fertile.  It 
is  at  the  N.E.  corner  of  this  co.  that  the  Potomac  pierces 
the  Blue  Ridge.  (See  Harper’s  Ferry).  County-town, 
Charlestown.  Pop.  (1890)  15,553. 

Jefferson  Bar'raelts.  in  Missouri,  a  post-village 
and  U.S.  military  station  of  St.  Louis  co.,  on  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi  river,  about  12  m.  S.  by  W.  of  St.  Louis. 

Jefferson  Bridge,  in  Montana,  a  small  village  of 
Madison  co. 

Jefferson  City,  in  Missouri,  a  city.  cap.  of  the  State 
and  seat  of  justice  of  Cole  co.,  on  the  Missouri  river, 
about  128  m.  W.  of  St.  Louis;  Lat.  38°  36'  N.,  Lon.  92° 
8'  W.  The  city  is  finely  located  on  an  elevated  tract, 
and  contains  some  handsome  and  substantial  edifices. 
Pop.  (1897)  about  7,000. 

Jefferson  City,  in  Montana,  a  post-village,  the  former 
cap.  of  Jefferson  co.,  on  the  Missouri  river,  about  25  m. 
E.  of  Helena. 

Jefferso'nia,  n.  [Named  in  honor  of  President  Jef¬ 
ferson .]  ( Bot .)  A  genus  of  plants,  order  Berberidacese. 

The  species  J.  cliphylla,  the  Twin-leaf,  or  Rheumatism- 
root,  is  found  in  woods  from  W.  New  York  to  Wisconsin 
and  southward.  The  leaves,  which  are  only  two  and 
bipartite,  rise  immediately  from  a  horizontal  root-stock 
borne  upon  long  petals,  and  enfolding  a  handsome  white 
flower,  not  unlike  that  of  the  blood-root,  and  appearing 
in  April  and  May.  This  plant  has  in  the  West  the  repu¬ 
tation  of  being  a  stimulant,  diaphoretic,  and  antispas- 
modic. 

Jef  fersonite,  n.  (Min.)  A  dark-green  foliated 
variety  of  pyroxene. 

Jefferson  li  igli'laml.  in  New  Hampshire,  a  post¬ 
village  of  Coos  co. 

Jefferson  Bine,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-office  of 
Clearfield  co. 

Jefferson's  River,  in  Montana,  the  most  western 
of  the  three  branches  which  unite  in  Gallatin  co.  to 
form  the  Missouri  river. 

Jefferson  Junction,  in  Wisconsin, a  post-office  of 
Jefferson  co. 

Jef  fersonton,  in  Georgia,  a  village,  the  former  cap. 
of  Camden  co.,  on  the  Santilla  river,  about  185  m.  8.8.  E. 
of  Milledgeville. 
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Jef'fersnntnn,  in  Virginia,  a  post-village  of  Culpep¬ 
per  co.,  about  109  m.  N.N.W.  of  Richmond. 

J ef'ferson town,  in  Kentucky,  a  post-village  of  Jef¬ 
ferson  co.,  about  45  m.  W.  of  Frankfort. 

Jef'ferson  Valley,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of 
Westchester  co.  Pop.  (1897)  about  190. 

Jef'ferson ville,  in  California,  a  village  of  Tuo¬ 
lumne  co.,  about  3  m.  W.  of  Sonora. 

Jef'fersonville,  in  Georgia,  a  post-village,  cap.  of 
Twiggs  co.,  abt.  22  nx.  S.E.  of  Macon,  on  M.,  I).  &  S.  R.  R. 

Jef'fersonville,  in  Illinois,  a  post-vill.  of  Wayne  co. 

Jef'fersonville,  in  Indiana,  an  important  manufac¬ 
turing  city  of  Clarke  co.,  on  the  Ohio  river,  nearly  op¬ 
posite  Louisville,  Ky.,  and  about  40  m.  below  Madison. 
The  town  is  well  built,  and  among  other  fine  structures 
contains  the  State  prison  of  Indiana  and  three  U.  S. 
hospitals.  Manuf.  Locomotives  and  other  machinery, 
ears,  Ac.  Pop.  (1897)  about  11.250. 

Jef'fersonville,  in  Iowa,  a  village  of  Lee  co. 

Jef'fersonville,  in  Kentucky,  a  post-village  of  Mont¬ 
gomery  co,  about  8  m.  E.  of  Mount  Sterling. 

Jef'fersonville,  in  Michigan,  a  village  of  Cass  co. 

Jef'fersonville,  in  New  York,  a  pust-village  of  Sulli¬ 
van  co,  about  95  m.  S.S.W.  of  Albany.  Pop.  (1897)  720. 

Jef'fersonville,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Fayette 
co,  about  4  m.  S.W.  of  Columbus.  Pop.  (1897)  1,320. 

Jef'fersonville,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village  of 
Montgomery  co,  about  3  m.  N.W.  of  Norristown. 

Jef'fersonville,  in  Vermont,  a  post-vil.  of  Lamoilleco. 

Jef'fersonville,  in  Virginia,  a  village  of  Tazewell  co, 
about  300  m.  W.  by  S.  of  Richmond. 

Jeffrey,  Francis,  a  distinguished  British  critic  and  es¬ 
sayist,  b.  at  Edinburgh,  1773.  After  graduating  at  the 
universities  of  Glasgow  and  Oxford,  J.,  in  1794,  was  ad¬ 
mitted  to  the  Scottish  bar.  In  1802,  he  became  editor 
of  the  Edinburgh  Review.  The  celebrity  which  this  re¬ 
view  at  once  attained  was  owing  more,  in  an  incalcu¬ 
lable  degree  to  him,  than  to  any  other  of  the  contributors. 
In  1813  he  married  a  grand-niece  of  the  famous  John 
Wilkes  ( q .  v.),  crossing  to  the  United  States  to  bring  her 
home.  In  1815,  he  became  the  occupant  of  the  beautiful 
castle  of  Craigcrook,  near  Edinburgh  (see  Fig.  1442 
which,  improved  by  his  fine  taste,  became  a  rendezvous 


Fig.  1442.  —  craigcrook  castle. 


for  many  of  the  chief  literati  of  Europe.  From  1816  till 
he  ceased  to  practise,  J.  was  the  acknowledged  leader 
of  the  Scottish  bar.  In  1820,  and  again  in  1821,  he  was 
elected  Lord  Rector  of  the  University  of  Glasgow;  in 
1829,  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Advocates,  and,  in  Dec., 
1820,  Lord  Advocate  of  Scotland,  or,  in  other  words, 
Secretary  of  State  for  that  division  of  Great  Britain.  In 
this  capacity  he  entered  the  British  House  of  Commons. 
In  May,  1834,  he  took  his  seat  on  the  bench  as  one  of 
the  judges  in  the  High  Court  of  Session,  assuming,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Scottish  fashion,  the  honorary  title  of 
Lord  Jeffrey.  In  1843,  Lord  J.  published,  though  with 
reluctance,  3  vols  ,  containing  selections  from  his  Contri¬ 
butions  to  the,  Edinburgh  Review.  D.  1850. 

Jeffreys,  or  Jefferies,  George,  Lord,  an  English 
judge,  notorious  for  his  cruelty  and  injustice,  born  at 
Acton,  Denbighshire,  England,  about  1640.  He  was 
educated  at  Westminster  school,  after  which  he  removed 
to  the  Inner  Temple,  where  he  studied  the  law  with 
great  application.  By  attaching  himself  to  the  Duke 
of  York,  he  obtained  the  appointment  of  Welsh  judge, 
the  honor  of  knighthood,  and  the  chief-justiceship  of 
Chester.  In  1683  he  was  appointed  Chief-Justice  of  the 
King’s  Bench,  and,  in  1685,  Lord-Chancellor.  His  cruel¬ 
ties  on  the  western  circuit  towards  the  deluded  followers 
of  the  duke  of  Monmouth  were  excessive ;  yet  they  gave 
great  satisfaction  to  James  II.,  who,  with  a  grim  pleas¬ 
antry,  called  this  “Jeffreys’  Campaign.”  He  supported 
all  the  arbitrary  acts  of  the  court,  and  rendered  himself 
so  obnoxious  to  the  people,  that,  when  James  abdicated 
the  throne,  J.  attempted  to  leave  the  kingdom  in  the 
disguise  of  a  sailor,  but  was  recognized  while  drinking 
in  a  cellar  in  Wapping.  Perceiving  himself  discovered, 
he  feigned  a  cough,  and  turned  to  the  wall  with  his  pot 
of  beer  in  his  hand;  but  information  of  his  presence 
being  communicated  to  the  mob,  they  rushed  in,  and 
carried  him  before  the  Lord-Mayor,  who  sent  him  before 
the  Privy  Council,  by  whom  he  was  committed  to  the 
Tower,  where  he  remained  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  D.  in 
the  Tower  of  London,  1689. 

Jeffrey's  Creek,  in  S.  Carolina,  enters  the  Pedee 
River  from  Marion  district. 

Jeffries,  John  Parsons,  an  American  author,  n.  in  Tell 
township,  Huntingdon  co.,Tenn.,  1815.  In  1836  he  set¬ 
tled  in  Wooster,  Ohio,  where  he  commenced  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  law  in  1840,  and,  by  his  integrity  of  character 


and  forensic  ability,  soon  attained  the  first  rank  of  the 
legal  profession.  As  a  writer  he  was  best  known  by 
his  Natural  History  of  the  Human  Races ,  published  in 
1867,  a  book  of  great  research,  much  reading  and  care¬ 
ful  analysis,  which  is  regarded  as  a  staudaed  work  on 
ethnology. 

Jeffries,  ill  Pennsylvania,  a  post-office  of  Clearfield  co. 

Jef'fris,  in  Wisconsin,  a  post-office  of  Lincoln  co. 

Jeliantfliir,  A-Bul  Muzaffer  Noureddin  Mohammed, 
Mogul  emperor  of  Ilindostan,  and  son  of  the  famous 
Akbar,  whom  he  succeeded  on  the  throne  of  Delhi  in 
li,05.  Unlike  most  Eastern  despots,  he  was  generous, 
affable,  and  easy  of  access  to  his  subjects,  and  a  patron 
of  literature  anil  arts.  He  wrote  memoirs  of  the  first 
17  years  of  his  reign,  and  added  to  the  historical  com¬ 
mentaries  of  Sultan  Baber.  Nourjehan,  his  wife,  cele¬ 
brated  equally  for  her  beauty  and  wit,  had  great  influ¬ 
ence  on  the  conduct  of  state  affairs,  and  has  been  the 
fertile  theme  of  Oriental  poems  and  romances.  An  in¬ 
teresting  account  of  the  court  of  J.  and  of  the  state  of 
India  during  his  reign,  was  written  by  T.  Roe,  who  was 
sent  ambassador  from  James  1.  to  the  court  of  the  Mogul 
in  1615.  J.  D.  1627. 

Jelio'nliaz,  one  of  the  idolatrous  kings  of  Israel,  and 
succeeded  his  father,  Jehu,  in  the  sovereignty,  876  B.  c. 
His  iniquitous  courses  led  to  his  defeat  and  humiliation  ; 
his  country  being  iuvaded  by  the  armies  of  Syria,  and 
suffering  such  defeats  and  misfortune,  that  he  could 
barely  muster  10,000  infantry,  fifty  horse,  and  only  a  few 
chariots  to  oppose  the  myriads  of  the  encroaching  foe. 
After  a  wicked  and  stormy  reign  of  17  years,  he  died, 
B.  c.  850.  — Also  the  name  of  a  king  of  J udah,  commonly 
called  the  younger,  a  son  of  Josiah,  who,  obtaining  a 
party,  usurped  the  throne,  to  the  exclusion  of  his  elder 
brother;  his  short  reign  of  a  few  months,  however, 
was  brought  to  a  close  by  his  captivity,  and  committal 
as  a  close  prisoner  to  Egypt. 

Jehoi'akim,  a  king  of  Judah,  and  a  brother  of  the  last- 
named,  was  advanced  to  the  throne  of  J  udah  B.  C.  608  as 
a  tributary  of  Pharoah  Necho,  king  of  Egypt,  to  whom, 
as  the  price  of  his  elevation,  he  gave  500  talents  of 
silver  and  one  talent  of  gold.  Though  strongly  admon¬ 
ished  by  the  prophet  Jeremiah  to  walk  in  the  paths  of 
virtue  and  piety  by  a  strict  observance  of  the  law,  like 
too  many  of  his  predecessors  in  Judah  and  Israel,  Je- 
hoiakim  relapsed  into  idolatry  and  wickedness.  Ilis 
pride,  or  his  obstinacy,  brought  down  upon  himself  and 
unfortunate  country  the  vengeance  of  the  Babylonian 
king,  Nebuchadnezzar,  who  with  a  vast  army  crossed  the 
frontiers  of  Judea,  and  besieged  Jerusalem,  rifled  the 
temple  of  all  its  sacred  and  precious  vessels,  and  leaving 
the  humiliated  king  as  his  tributary  on  the  throne,  re¬ 
turned  to  Babylon  loaded  with  spoil,  and  carrying  with 
him  some  of  the  principal  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem  as 
hostages  of  Jehoiakim’s  good  faith,  the  youthful  Daniel 
being  among  the  captives.  The  death  of  this  king  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  been  attended  with  some  mystery  and  sus¬ 
picion  ;  and  his  funeral,  as  bad  been  predicted  by  Jere¬ 
miah,  unmourned  and  dishonored,  his  body  being  drawn 
through  the  city  and  cast  into  a  hole  without  the  walls. 
D.  597  B.  c. 

Jidioram.  SeeJoRAM. 

Jeliosli  apliat.  kingof  Judah,  ascended  the  throne  at 
the  age  of  35,  in  succession  to  his  father  Asa,  914  B.  c. 
During  the  early  part  of  his  reign  his  people  prospered, 
for  he  was  a  pious  prince;  but  having  entered  into  an 
alliance  with  Ahab,  he  suffered  many  disasters,  which 
were  at  length  averted  by  prayer  and  fasting ;  and 
henceforth  his  reign  was  peaceful  and  happy.  After 
a  reign  of  25  years  he  died,  889  B.  c.  leaving  his  crowu  to 
his  son  Jehoram. 

Jeliosh'apliat,  (Valley  of.)  {Script.)  The  valley  of 

the  j udgment  of  God,  a  metaphorical  name  of  some  place 
where  God  would  judge  the  foes  of  his  people,  ( Joel  iii 
2, 12.)  There  is  no  ground  for  applying  it  to  any  known 
locality,  or  for  connecting  it,  unless  for  mere  illustra¬ 
tion,  with  the  great  battle  of  Jehoshaphat  described  in 
2  Chr.  xx.  Since  the  third  century,  however,  the  name 
has  been  appropriated  to  the  deep  and  narrow  glen  east 
of  Jerusalem,  running  north  and  south  between  the 
city  and  the  mount  of  Olives,  called  in  the  Bible  the 
brook  Kidron.  —  See  Jerusalem. 

Jeho'va ll.  n.  [Heb.  yehovah,  from  havah,  or  haiah,  to 
be.]  The  Eternal,  the  Immutable  Being  ;  the  Scripture 
name  of  the  Supreme  Being.  The  word  itself,  which 
appears  to  be  of  Phoenician  origin,  was  held  in  peculiar 
veneration  by  the  Jews,  who  never  allowed  themselves 
to  pronounce  it  in  the  reading  of  their  sacred  books,  but 
substituted  for  it  wherever  it  occurred,  the  term  Adonai, 
or  Lord.  This  practice  is  maintained  even  to  this  day  ; 
nor  will  they  write  the  word  in  perfect  Hebrew  letters. 
Hence  they  have  left  the  word  Jehovah  imperfectly 
written  over  the  altar-piece  in  the  synagogue  in  St. 
Helen’s  Place,  London ;  making  it  to  resemble  that 
word,  but  in  reality  to  signify  the  Beloved. 

Jeho'vist,  n.  ( Eccl .  Hist.)  One  who  maintains  that 
the  vowel  points  annexed  to  the  word  Jehovah,  in  He¬ 
brew,  are  the  proper  vowels  belonging  to  the  word,  and 
express  the  true  pronunciation  ;  —  opposed  to  the  Adon- 
ists. 

Jeliovis'tic,  a.  Relating  to  Jehovah; — applied  to 
those  parts  in  the  Old  Testament,  where  the  Supremo 
Being  is  more  especially  named  Jehovah  —  in  contradis¬ 
tinction  to  those  in  which  he  is  named  Elohim. 

Je'hu,  tenth  king  of  Israel,  had  been  commander  in  the 
army  of  Jehoram,  his  king,  whom  he  shot  with  an 
arrow,  and  put  to  death  seventy  of  Ahab’s  children,  and 
the  priests  of  Baal  in  the  temple  of  their  idol.  After¬ 
wards  relapsing  into  idolatry,  he  was  punished  by  the 
delivery  of  his  kingdom  to  llazael,  king  of  Syria.  D. 
857  B.  c. 


Jejune',  a.  [Lat.  jejunus.]  Void;  vacant;  wanting; 
hungry. 

— Dry  ;  barren;  wanting  interesting  matter. 

Jejnne'ly,  adv.  In  a  jejune,  empty,  barren  manner. 

Jejune'ness,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  jejune; 
emptiness;  poverty;  barrenness;  particularly,  want  of 
interesting  matter. 

Jejil'num,  n.  [Lat.yVjunus,  empty  ]  (Anat.)  The  sec¬ 
ond  division  of  the  small  intestines  ;  —  so  called  because 
after  death  it  is,  almost  invariably,  found  empty. 

Jejuy,  ( ha-hweef ,)  or  Xkxuy,  a  river  of  Paraguay,  enters 
the  Paraguay  River  about  90  m.  above  Asuncion. 

Jekil-irinak,  Yeshil-irmak,  ( yesh-il  ir'mak,)  a  rivei 
of  Asiatic  Turkey,  rising  in  Lat.  39°  50'  N.,  Lon.  37°  40' 
E.,  and  after  a  course  of  200  m.,  falling  into  the  Black 
Sea  on  the  E.  side  of  the  Bay  of  Samsoun. 

Jelalabad',  a  town  of  Afghanistan,  stands  near  the 
Gabul  River,  in  a  fertile  plain,  which  is  separated  from 
Peshawur  by  the  famous  Khyber  Pass.  J.  thus  occu¬ 
pies  a  commanding  position  on  the  grand  route  between 
India  and  Central  Asia. 

Jelat'an,  Jelatma,  Jelatone,  a  town  of  Russia,  govt, 
of  Tambov,  158  m.  N.  of  Tambov  City,  on  the  Oka ;  pop. 
7,500. 

Jelitz',  Jeletz',  a  town  of  Russia,  govt,  of  Orel,  110 
m.  E.S.E.  of  Orel  city,  on  the  Sosna.  In  the  vicinity 
are  extensive  iron-mines.  Pop.  25,000. 

Jel'iachicli,  de  Buzim,  Joseph,  Baron  von,  Ban  of  Cro¬ 
atia,  general  in  the  Austrian  service,  born  1801 ;  died 
1859.  Educated  at  the  military  college  of  Vienna,  at 
eighteen  he  was  made  lieutenant  in  the  dragoon  regi¬ 
ment  of  his  uncle  the  vice-ban  of  Croatia.  He  spent 
several  years  in  Italy,  and  was  also  employed  on  the  mil¬ 
itary  frontier.  In  1842  he  rose  to  the  rank  of  colonel, 
and  obtained  the  reputation  of  being  a  good  officer.  In 
1848,  when  the  Magyars  sought  to  render  themselves  in¬ 
dependent,  Jellachicli  persuaded  the  Croats  that  the 
preservation  of  the  Austrian  empire  was  necessary  to 
their  interests.  The  Croats  sent  a  deputation  to  Vienna 
with  offers  of  service,  and  demanded  that  Jellacliich 
should  be  made  Ban.  The  court  was  only  too  glad  to 
concur,  adding  the  title  of  privy  councillor  and  com¬ 
mandant  of  the  Banat.  In  September,  1848,  he  encoun¬ 
tered  the  Hungarians  and  was  repulsed,  but  afterwards 
marched  with  eighteen  thousand  men  to  the  aid  of 
Prince  Windiscligratz,  who  was  besieging  the  insurgent 
capital.  In  November  he  met  the  Hungarians  at  Swe- 
chat,  and  gained  a  victory  which  decided  the  fate  of  the 
capital.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  Hungarian  struggle 
he  received  high  testimonies  of  esteem  from  the  im¬ 
perial  court.  In  1853,  when  the  Austrians  were  nearly 
embroiled  with  the  Turks,  he  commanded  a  corps  on  the 
lower  Danube.  The  Ban  in  his  youth  was  a  cultivator 
of  the  Muses,  and  his  poems  were  republished  in  1851. 

Jel'lied,  a.  [See  Jelly.]  Brought  to  the  consistence 
of  jelly. 

Jelly.  n.  [Fr.  gelee;  Sp .jalea,  from  Lat.  gelo,  to  freeze, 
to  congeal  ;  allied  to  Ar .julid,  ice.l  The  term  applied  to 
every  translucent  juice  which,  when  cold,  thickens,  so 
as  to  coagulate  into  a  trembling  mass  ;  thus  the  juices 
of  acid  or  mucilaginous  fruits,  currants,  Ac.,  are  called 
jellies  when,  by  the  addition  of  one  part  of  sugar  to  two 
parts  of  juice,  and  by  boiling,  they  have  obtained  a 
proper  consistence.  The  term  is  also  applied  to  a  con¬ 
centrated  decoction  of  Iceland  moss,  rendered  agreeable 
to  the  taste  by  the  addition  of  sugar,  Ac.  When  the 
horns,  bones,  or  extremities  of  animals  are  boiled  ts 
such  a  degree  as  to  be  stiff  and  firm  when  cold,  without 
the  addition  of  any  sugar,  they  are  also  called  jellies. 
Fruit  jellies,  when  diluted  with  water,  are  good  as  med¬ 
icines  in  all  disorders  of  the  primse  via  arising  from 
alkalescent  juices :  in  their  nature  they  are  cooling,  sa¬ 
ponaceous,  and  ascescent.  Jellies  made  from  animal 
substances,  on  the  contrary,  are  alkalescent,  and  are 
therefore  good  in  all  cases  in  which  acidity  of  the  humors 
prevails.  Animal  jelly  is  soluble  in  water,  glutinous, 
becomes  fluid  by  heat,  coagulates  in  the  cold,  and  com¬ 
bines  with  oils  and  resins. 

Jel'ly-lish,  n.  ( Zool .)  A  term  applied  to  the  animals 
of  the  class  Acalephte  generally,  but  more  especially  to 
the  Medus.e,  q.v. 

Jem'idar,  n.  A  native  officer  in  the  East-Indian  army, 
who  holds  a  rank  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  a  lieuten¬ 
ant  in  the  regular  service. 

Jenunapes,  ( zhem-map ',)  a  small  town  in  Belgium,  in 
the  province  of  Hainault,  and  renowned  for  the  victory 
gained  here  on  the  6th  of  November,  1792,  over  the 
Austrians  by  the  French  under  General  Dumouriez  and 
the  Due  de  Chartres  —  afterwards  Duke  of  Orleans  and 
Louis  Philippe  —  and  which  led  to  the  subsequent  con¬ 
quest  of  Belgium  by  the  French. 

Jena  ( ya'na ),  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  grand-duchy 
of  Saxe-Weimar,  on  the  Saale,  12  m.  from  Weimar.  In 
the  vicinity  is  the  old  castle  of  Kirchberg,  now  in  ruins. 
It  is  principally  noted  for  its  university,  which  was 
opened  in  1558,  and  which,  toward  the  beginning  of  the 
piesent  century,  had  for  its  teachers  Humboldt,  Fichte, 
Griesbach,  Schiller  and  Schelling.  The  neighborhood 
of  this  town  was  the  scene  of  the  great  battle  of  the 
14th  October,  1806,  in  which,  at  one  blow,  Bonaparte 
overthrew  the  Prussians.  Pop.  6,123. 

Jenk'ins,  in  Alabama,  a  post-office  of  Calhoun  co. 

Jenk  ins,  in  Iowu,  a  township  of  Mitchell  co. 

Jenk'ins,  in  Missouri,  a  post-office  of  Barry  co. 

Jenk'ins.  in  Pennsylvayiia,  a  township  of  Luzerne  co. 

Jenk'in's  llridye,  in  Virginia,  a  post-village  of  Ac- 
comac  co. 

Jenk'intown,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-borough  of 
Montgomery  co.,  aliout  4  m.  N.  of  the  city  limits  of 
Philadelphia;  a  favorite  suburban  resort.  Pop.  (1897) 
about  2,500. 
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Jenks,  in  West  Virginia,  a  post-office  of  Lincoln  co. 

Jenks.  in  Pennsylvania,  a  township  of  Forest  co. 

Jenks'ville,  in  AYic  York,  a  post-village  of  Tioga  co. 
Pop.  (1897)  about  130. 

Jenne,  Jin ue,  (jen,)  a  town  of  central  Africa,  situate 
on  the  Niger,  and  on  the  road  from  Sego  to  Timbuctoo, 
from  which  it  is  distant  about  280  m.  It  is  a  place  of 
consideraote  commercial  importance,  and  in  the  shops 
may  be  seen  printed  muslins,  scarlet  cloth,  hardware 
goods,  and  other  articles  of  British  manufacture.  Pop.  j 
9.U00,  all  Mohammedans,  who  allow  no  “infidels”  to 
en'er  the  town. 

Jen  ner,  Edward,  an  English  physician,  the  discoverer 
and  propagator  of  vaccination,  B.  at  Berkeley,  Glouces¬ 
tershire,  in  1749.  Having  studied  medicine  in  London 
under  the  first  teachers  of  the  day,  he  took  up  his  resi¬ 
dence  in  his  native  county,  devoting  himself  to  the 
onerous  duties  of  a  general  practitioner.  Some  years 
later,  feeling  the  fatigue  of  such  ceaseless  toil  to  be  too 
severe  for  his  strength,  he  obtained  a  Scotch  degree, 
and  limited  his  practice  to  physic  only.  In  1796,  after 
many  years  devoted  to  the  consideration  of.  and  exper¬ 
iments  made  with,  vaccine  lymph  (or  fluid  taken  from 
a  pustule  on  the  teat  of  a  cow,  and  to  the  efficacy  of 
which  he  had  very  early  in  life  been  directed)  as  a  spe¬ 
cific  for  sinall-pox,  Dr.  Jenner  was  for  the  first  time 
enabled  to  satisfy  many  medical  men  of  the  valid  prop¬ 
erties  of  this  new  agent,  and  show  by  a  demonstration 
that  the  lymph  or  fluid  humor  taken  from  a  cow,  when 
inserted  under  the  skin  of  a  patient  of  any  age,  acted 
as  a  prophylactic,  or  preventive  of  the  disease  known  as 
small-pox;  sucli  lymph,  after  a  period  of  7  to  9  days, 
producing  on  the  human  subject  a  disease  precisely  sim¬ 
ilar  to  that  in  the  cow  from  whence  it  was  taken,  and 
that  the  lymph  taken  from  the  pustule  on  the  patient 
possessed  the  same  integrity  and  preventive  qualities, 
for  the  use  of  others,  with  that  obtained  from  the  pock  on 
the  cow’s  teat.  Though  men  of  enlightened  views  at 
once  supported  J.  in  his  theory,  and  hailed  the  discovery 
as  the  greatest  boon  conferred  on  man  for  ages,  his 
practice  was  violently  opposed  by  the  ignorant  and 
prejudiced;  and  it  was  not  until  a  new  generation 
of  practitioners  had  sprung  up,  that  Vaccination,  as  the 
new  doctrine  was  called  (from  the  Latin  wrnrd  vacca,  a 
cow),  was  universally  advocated  by  medical  men.  The 
English  government,  however,  gave  this  benefactor  of 
humanity  a  grant  of  $150,000.  D.  1823.  — See  Vaccina¬ 
tion. 

Jen'ner,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  township  of  Somerset  co. 

Jen'nerstown,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-borough  of 
Someiset  co. 

Jen'nerville,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village  of  Ches¬ 
ter  co.,  about  70  m.  E.  by  S.  of  Harrisburg. 

—A  village  of  Somerset  co.,  about  62  m.  E.  by  S.  of  Pitts¬ 
burg. 

Jen'net,  n.  A  Spanish  horse  ;  a  genet. 

Jcn'iieting,  ».  [Corrupted  from  junetting,  an  apple 
ripe  in  June.]  A  species  of  apple  ripening  early. 

Jen'niligS,  in  Indiana,  a.  S.E.  co. ;  area,  about  350  sq. 
m.  Rivers.  Vernon’s  Fork  aud  Graham's  Fork  of  Mus- 
catatuck  river,  and  Sand  creek.  Surface,  diversified ; 
soil,  fertile.  Cap.  Vernon.  Pop.  (1890)  14,608. 

— A  township  of  Crawford  co. 

— A  township  of  Fayette  co. 

Jeil'ning'S,  in  Louisiana,  a  thriving  post-town  of  Cal- 
casieil  parish,  on  the  Southern  Pacific  R.R.,  40  m.  W.  of 
Lafayette  ;  largely  settled  by  people  from  the  North  and 
West,  and  is  becoming  a  trade  center  of  some  import¬ 
ance.  Pop.  (1897)  about  1,000. 

Jen'nilig'S,  in  Michigan,  a  post-village  of  Missaukee  co. 

Jeil'ning'S  Gap.  in  Virginia,  a  post-village  of  Augusta 
co.,  about  133  m.  W.N.W.  of  Richmond. 

Jen'nings’  Ordinary,  in  Virginia,  a  post-village 
of  Nottoway  co.,  about  50  m.  W.  of  Richmond. 

Jen'ny,  ».  A  machine  far  spinning.  See  Spinning. 

Jen'ny,  in  Wisconsin,  a  post-village  and  township  of 
Lincoln  co.,  about  18  m.  N.of  Wausau.  Now  Merrill. 

Jen'ny-ass.  n.  The  female  ass : — opposed  to  jackass. 

Jen'ny  Lind.  See  Lind,  Jenny. 

Jen'ny  Lind,  in  Arkansas,  a  post-village  of  Sebastian 
co. 

Jen'ny  Lind,  in  California,  a  post-township  of  Cala¬ 
veras  co.,  25  m.  S.W.  of  Mokelumne  Hill. 

Jennyop'olis,  in  Oregon,  a  thriving  village  of  Ben¬ 
ton  co.,  about  11  m.  S.  of  Corvallis. 

Jeot 'ail,  n.  [Fr.  fax  failli,  I  have  failed.]  (Lair.) 
Certain  statutes  are  called  statutes  of  amendments 
and  jeofails,  because,  where  a  pleader  perceives  any  slip 
in  the  form  of  his  proceedings,  aud  acknowledges  the 
error  (jeofail),  he  is  at  liberty  to  amend  it. 

Jeopard  ( jvp'ard ),  v.  a.  [Ger.  gefahrden,  to  expose  to 
danger,  from  gefahr. ]  To  put  in  danger  of  loss  or 
injury ;  to  hazard  ;  to  risk  ;  to  peril ;  to  endanger. 

Jeop'arder,  n.  One  who  puts  to  hazard. 

Jeop'ardize,  v.  a.  To  put  in  danger  or  jeopardy ;  to 
endanger:  to  hazard  ;  to  jeopard. 

Jeop'ardous,  a.  Exposed  to  danger ;  perilous;  haz¬ 
ardous. 

Jeop'ardously.  adv.  Hazardously;  in  danger. 

Jeopardy,  n.  Hazard;  risk;  peril;  danger;  expos¬ 
ure  to  death,  loss,  or  injury. 

Jephtliall  ( jef'tha ),  one  of  the  judges  of  Israel,  who 
made  a  remarkable  vow  before  he  marched  against  the 
Ammonites,  that  if  he  proved  victorious,  he  would  offer 
to  the  Lord  the  first  living  thing  which  should  come  to 
meet  him  on  his  return.  This  happened  to  be  his  only 
daughter,  whom  he  is  said  to  have  sacrificed  to  fulfil  his 
rash  vow.  But  many  learned  writers  contend  that  the 
text  does  not  warrant  the  assertion,  and  that  the  daugh¬ 
ter  of  J.,  instead  of  being  sacrificed,  was  devoted  to  per¬ 
petual  virginity.  And  this  seems  most  probable,  since] 


human  sacrifices  were  held  in  abomination  by  the 
Israelites.  The  history  of  J.  is  contained  in  the  Book 
of  Judges. 

Jequitiiihonha,  ( zha-kee-teen-ynu'ya ,)  or  Rio- 
Grande-do-Bei.mo.nte,  a  river  of  Brazil,  rises  in  the 
Serra  Pedra  Redonda,  and  after  a  general  N.  and  N.E. 
course,  enters  the  Atlantic  Ocean  below  Belmonte.  It 
was  formerly  much  celebrated  for  the  diamonds  found 
in  its  bed. 

Jerbo'a,  re.  ( Zool .)  A  singular  genus  of  rodent  quad¬ 
rupeds  of  the  Muridie  or  Rat  family.  One  species  is  a 
native  of  Egypt,  Syria,  &c.;  and  was  known  to  the  an¬ 
cients  under  the  name  of  Dipus  (two-footed),  which  is 
still  its  scientific  appellation.  The  most  common  spe¬ 
cies  is  the  Dipus  sagitta.  It  is  of  a  pale-yellowish  fawn 
color  on  the  upper  parts,  and  white  beneath  ;  the  length 
of  the  body  is  about  8  inches,  and  of  the  tail  10,  being 
terminated  by  a  tuft  of  black  hair,  the  tip  of  which  is 
white,  but  the  rest  short  and  rough.  The  head  is  short; 
the  ears  thin,  broad,  upright,  and  rounded;  the  eyes 
large,  round,  and  dark-colored;  the  hind  legs  are  ex¬ 
tremely  long,  thin,  sparingly  covered  with  short  hair, 
and  very  much  resemble  those  of  a  bird ;  the  hind  feet 
have  three  toes  on  each,  the  middle  of  which  is  some¬ 
what  larger  than  the  rest,  and  all  are  furnished  with 
sharp  and  strong  claws  ;  there  is  also  a  very  small  spur 
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or  back  toe,  with  its  corresponding  claw.  On  each  side 
the  nose  are  several  long  hairs  or  whiskers ;  and  the 
cutting  teeth  are  sharp  and  strong,  resembling  those  of 
a  rat.  In  its  attitudes  and  manner  of  progression  this 
animal  much  resembles  a  bird;  generally  standing,  like 
the  kangaroo,  on  its  hind  feet,  and  leaping  with  much 
celerity,  and  to  a  great  distance.  It  principally  uses  the 
fore-legs  iu  feeding,  putting  to  its  mouth  the  ears  of 
corn,  and  various  other  vegetable  substances  on  which 
it  feeds.  They  are  burrowing  animals,  nocturnal,  very 
destructive  to  grain,  laying  up  hoards  for  their  winter 
use.  —  The  Jumping-mouse,  or  American  J.,  of  Labrador 
and  southward  and  westward  to  the  Pacific,  is  about  3 
inches  long  to  the  tail,  which  is  4  to  6  inches  ;  the  color 
above  light  yellowish-brown,  lined  finely  with  black, 
beneath  white,  and  the  sides  yellowish-rusty,  sharply 
defined  against  the  colors  of  the  back  and  belly.  When 
startled  it  progresses  by  very  long  and  rapid  leaps,  and 
there  is  probably  no  other  mammal  of  its  size  that  can 
make  its  way  over  the  ground  with  so  great  rapidity,  or 
so  quickly  escape  from  its  pursuers. 

Jeremi'ali,  the  second  of  the  four  great  prophets,  was 
the  son  of  Hilkiah,  a  priest.  Having  predicted  the 
miseries  which  should  befall  his  country  for  the  sins  of 
the  rulers,  priests,  and  false  prophets,  he  was  thrown 
into  prison.  When  Nebuchaduezzar  took  Jerusalem, 
J.  was  permitted  to  remain  in  Judea;  but  Johanan, 
and  other  fugitive  Jews,  determining  to  go  into  Egypt, 
contrary  to  the  prophet’s  advice,  compelled  him  to 
accompany  them.  Some  say  he  was  slain  there  by  his 
countrymen  ;  but  others  assert  that  he  died  at  Babylon, 
about  586  b.  c. 

(Script.)  One  of  the  prophetic  books  of  the  Old  Tes¬ 
tament  is  so  called  after  its  author,  the  prophet  Jere-I 
miah.  It  embraces  a  period  of  upwards  of  40  years, 
between  628  and  586  B.  c.  The  various  prophecies  of 
this  book  are  arranged  without  any  regard  to  the  order 
of  time  in  which  they  were  delivered.  The  following 
arrangement  will  serve  to  make  the  book  more  intelli¬ 
gible  to  the  reader:  —  1.  The  prophecies  delivered  in 
the  reign  of  Josiah  (i.-xii.).;  2.  In  the  reign  of  Jehoia- 
kim  (xiii.-xx.,  xxii.,  xxiii ,  xxxv.,  xxxvi.,  xlv.-xlviii., 
and  xlix.  1-33);  3.  In  the  reign  of  Zedekiah  (xxi., 
xxiv.,  xxvii.-xxxiv.,  xxxvii.-xxxix.,  xlix.  34-39,  1.,  li.) ; 
4.  Under  the  government  of  Gedaliah,  from  the  taking 
of  Jerusalem  to  the  retreat  of  the  people  into  Egypt, 
and  the  prophecies  of  Jeremiah  delivered  to  the  Jews 
in  that  country  (xl.-xliv.).  The  last  chapter  (lii.)  was 
added  by  some  other  hand,  probably  Ezra,  subsequently 
to  the  return  from  the  captivity,  of  which  it  gives  a 
short  account,  and  forms  a  proper  argument  or  intro¬ 
duction  to  the  Book  of  Lamentations  by  the  same 
author,  which  immediately  follows.  Some  have  pro¬ 
fessed  to  see  in  the  style  of  Jeremiah  marks  of  rusticity ; 
but  though  wanting  the  dignity  and  splendor  of  Isaiah, 
it  is  by  no  means  destitute  of  elegance  or  sublimity. 
His  prevailing  tone  is  that  of  melancholy;  and  his 
mind  is  so  deeply  aud  sorrowfully  impressed  with  certain 
scenes  and  events,  that  he  dwells  upon  them  with  all 
the  tenacity  of  overwhelming  anguish.  “Though  his 
sentiments  are  not  always  the  most  elevated,  nor  his 
periods  uniformly  neat  and  compact,  yet  his  style  is  in 
a  high  degeee  beautiful  and  tender,  especially  when  he 
has  occasion  to  excite  the  softer  passions  of  grief  and 
pity,  which  is  frequently  the  case  in  the  earlier  parts 
of  his  prophecies.  These  are  chiefly  poetical.  The 
middle  of  his  book  is  almost  entirely  historical,  and  is 
written  in  a  plain,  prosaic  style,  suitable  to  historical 
narrative.  On  many  occasions  he  is  very  elegant  and 


sublime,  especially  in  xlvi.  to  li.  1-39,  which  are  wholly 
poetical,  and  in  which  the  prophet  approaches  very  near 
the  sublimity  of  Isaiah.” 

.1  erem  i  ad,  re.  [From  Jeremiah.]  A  lamentation  ;  .. 
tale  of  sorrow,  or  complaint;  a  lament;  also,  a  curtair- 
lecture. 

Jer'falcon,  re.  See  Gerfalcon. 

Jericho.  (jePi-ko.)  ( Anc.Ge.og .)  A  city  of  the  Canaan- 
ites,  iu  a  plain  on  the  W.  side  of  the  Jordan,  near  its 
mouth.  It  was  destroyed  by  Joshua,  rebuilt  in  the 
time  of  the  judges,  aud  formed  an  independent  fron¬ 
tier  fortress  of  Judasa.  It  was  again  destroyed  by  Ves¬ 
pasian,  rebuilt  under  Hadrian,  and  finally  destroyed 
during  the  crusades.  The  site  of  J.  has  usually  been 
fixed  at  Rihah,  a  mean  and  foul  Arab  hamlet  of  some 
’-90  inhabitants.  Recent  travellers,  however,  show  that 


Pig.  1444.  —  jericho. 

the  probable  location  of  J.  was  2  m.  W.  of  Rihah,  at  the 
mouth  of  Wady  Kelt,  and  where  the  road  from  Jeru¬ 
salem  debouches  into  the  plain.  The  city  destroyed  by 
Joshua  may  have  been  nearer  to  the  fountain  of  Elisha, 
supposed  to  be  the  present  Ain  es-Sultan,  2  m.  N.W.  of 
Rihah.  On  the  W.  and  N.  of  J.  rise  high  limestone  hills, 
one  of  which,  the  dreary  Quarantana  (Fig.  1444),  1,200 
or  1,500  feet  high,  derives  its  name  from  the  modern 
tradition  that  it  was  the  scene  of  our  Lord’s  forty  days’ 
fast  and  temptation.  J.  was  anciently  well  watered 
and  amazingly  fruitful.  It  might  easily  be  made  so 
again,  but  now  lies  neglected;  and  the  palm-trees,  bal¬ 
sams,  and  honey,  for  which  it  was  once  famous,  have 
disappeared.  The  road  from  ./.  to  Jerusalem  ascends 
through  narrow  and  rocky  passes  and  ravines  and 
precipices.  It  is  an  exceedingly  difficult  and  dangerous 
route,  and  is  still  infested  with  robbers,  as  in  the  time 
of  the  good  Samaritan.  ( Luke  x.  30-34.) 

Jericho  (jer'e-ko),  in  Alabama,  a  post-office  of  Perry  co., 
on  the  Caliawba  river,  about  13  m.  N.  of  Marion. 

Jer'ieho,  in  Arkansas,  a  post-office  of  Crittenden  co. 

Jer'icho,  in  Kentucky,  a  post-village  of  Henry  co.,  on  L. 
&  N.  R.R. 

Jer'ieho,  in  New  Jersey,  a  village  of  Salem  co. 

Jer'ieho,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of  Queen’s  co., 
about  30  m.  E.  of  New  York  city. 

Jer'icho,  in  Ohio,  a  post-office  of  Gallia  co. 

Jer'icho,  in  Vermont,  a  post-township  of  Chittenden 
co.,  about  30  m.  N.W.  of  Montpelier.  Pop.  (1897)  1,490. 

Jer'icho,  iu  Wisconsin,  a  post-office  of  Calumet  co. 

Jer'icho  Cen'ter,  in  Vermont,  a  post-village  of  Chit¬ 
tenden  co.,  about  32  m.  N.W.  of  Montpelier. 

Jer'ico,  in  Missouri,  a  post-village  of  Cedar  go. 

Jerid',  Jereed',  n.  A  Turkish  javelin. 

Jerk.  v.  a.  [Icel .hrekia;  Scot .  yerk.]  To  thrust  out; 
to  thrust  with  a  sudden  effort ;  to  give  a  sudden  pull, 
twitch,  thrust,  or  push  :  to  throw  with  a  quick,  smart 
motion.  —  To  cut  into  long,  thin  pieces,  and  dry,  as  beef. 

— re.  A  short,  sudden  thrust,  push,  or  twist ;  a  striking 
against  something  with  a  short,  quick  motion.  —  A  sud¬ 
den  spring. 

Jerk'er,  ».  One  who  jerks;  a  whipper. 

Jerkin,  re.  [Du.  jurk,  a  frock.]  A  jacket;  a  short 
body-coat;  a  close  waistcoat. 

Jer'kinhead,  re.  (Arch.)  A  roof,  the  end  of  which 
is  fashioned  into  a  shape  intermediate  between  a  gable 
and  a  hip. 

Jerobo'am,  the  first  king  of  Israel,  an  officer  in  the 
service  of  Solomon,  who  had  created  him  governor  of 
the  states  of  Ephraim  and  Mauasseh.  While  fulfilling 
these  offices,  it  was  predicted  that  he  should  yet  rule 
over  ten  instead  of  two  of  the  tribes.  Solomon,  alarmed 
at  the  effect  of  such  a  report,  sent  out  his  officers  to 
secure  Jeroboam  ;  but  he.  receiving  timely  warning, 
left  his  post  and  fled  into  Egypt,  where,  for  the  rest  of 
Solomon’s  reign,  he  remained  in  retirement.  Upon  the 
death  of  that  monarch,  990  B.  c.,  and  the  revolt  of  the 
ten  trilies  from  the  house  of  Judah,  Jeroboam  returned 
to  his  native  land ;  and  the  revolted  tribes  having  formed 
themselves  into  a  separate  kingdom,  under  the  name  of 
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Israel,  elected  Jeroboam  as  their  first  king,  and  who, 
after  an  unholy  and  idolatrous  reign  of  22  years,  died 
968  b.  c. 

Jerobo'am  II.,  king  of  Israel,  and  the  son  of  Joash,  suc¬ 
ceeded  that  king  in  834  b.  c.  After  some  Bignal  victories 
over  the  Assyrians,  he  fell  into  the  practice  of  idolatry, 
and  had  his  kingdom  overrun  by  the  Assyrians.  The 
prophets  Hosea  and  Amos  predicted  the  downfall  of  his 
house. 

Jerome',  or  Hieron'ymus,  (St.,)  one  of  the  fathers  of 
the  Church,  was  n.  in  331,  at  Stridon,  on  the  frontiers 
of  Dacia,  and  studied  at  Rome,  under  Donatus  the  Gram¬ 
marian.  He  was  ordained  a  presbyter  at  Antioch,  in 
378,  and  soon  after  went  to  Constantinople,  where  he 
lived  with  Gregory  Nazianzen.  In  382,  he  visited  Rome, 
and  was  made  secretary  to  Pope  Damasus;  but  three 
years  afterwards  he  returned  into  the  East,  accompanied 
by  several  female  devotees,  who  wished  to  lead  an  ascetic 
life  in  the  Holy  Land,  and  died  in  420,  superintendent 
of  a  monastery  at  Bethlehem.  J.  was  one  of  the  most 
learned  of  the  fathers,  and  took  a  leading  part  in  the 
religious  controversies  of  his  age,  combating  especially 
Vigilantius,  Joviniau,  Rufinus,  and  Pelagius ;  but  as  a 
theological  disputant  he  was  violent  and  acrimonious 
in  a  high  degree.  His  writings  are  very  numerous,  the 
most  important  being  his  Commentaries  on  various 
parts  of  the  Bible.  The  Church  owes  to  him  the  Latin 
translation  of  the  Bible,  well  known  under  the  name  of 
the  Vulgate.  Ilis  style  is  singularly  pure  and  classical. 

Jerome',  in  Indiana,  a  post-village  of  Howard  co.,  on 
the  Wildcat  River,  abt.  55  m.  N.  by  E.  of  Indianapolis. 

Jerome',  in  Iowa,  a  post-village  of  Appanoose  co.,  abt. 
42  tn.  S.W.  of  Ottumwa. 

Jerome',  in  Michigan,  a  township  of  Midland  coun¬ 
ty. 

Jerome',  in  Ohio,  a  post-township  of  Union  coun¬ 
ty. 

Jerome  of  Prague,  b.  1378,  so  called  from  the 
place  of  his  birth,  was  the  disciple  of  John  Hubs  ( q .  v.), 
and  a  man  of  considerable  learning.  The  council  of 
Constance  cited  him  to  appear  before  it  with  his  master; 
but  finding  that  Huss  was  thrown  into  prison,  he  re¬ 
tired  to  Uberlingen,  where  he  applied  for  a  safe-conduct, 
which  was  refused.  On  the  journey  to  his  own  country, 
he  was  arrested  and  sent  to  Constance  in  chains  After 
being  cruelly  tortured,  he  was  consigned  to  the  flames, 
which  he  endured  with  great  fortitude,  in  1416. 

Jeromesville,  (je-romz'vil,)  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of 
Ashland  co..  about  85  m.  N.N.E.  of  Columbus. 

Jeroil'y mites,  n.pl.  (Eccl.  Hist.)  See  IIieronymites. 

Jer'roltt,  Douglas,  an  English  humorist,  novelist,  and 
dramatic  writer,  b.  in  London.  1803.  His  best  produc¬ 
tions  are,  The  Prisoner  of  War,  Bubbles  of  a  Day,  Time 
Works  Wonders,  The  Oatspaw,  St.  Cupid,  The  Heart  of 
Gold.  Mrs.  Caudle's  Lectures,  &c.  D.  1859. 

Jer'sey,  the  largest  and  most  important  of  the  Channel 
Islands,  lying  in  the  English  Channel,  and  belonging  to 
Great  Britain.  It  is  about  12  m.  long  and  7  m.  wide. 
The  coast  is  indented  with  numerous  excellent  harbor3, 
and,  save  towards  the  S.,  is  generally  bold  and  precipi¬ 
tous.  The  surface  is  an  alternation  of  wooded  hills  and 
fertile  valleys.  The  island  contains  neither  limestone, 
chalk,  marl,  nor  gravel.  The  climate  is  mild  and 
healthy.  An  excellent  breed  of  cows,  small  sturdy 
horses,  sheep,  and  a  few  varieties  of  feathered  game  are 
the  most  important  animal  productions.  Much  atten¬ 
tion  is  devoted  to  apple-orchards,  for  which  the  soil  and 
climate  are  particularly  favorable.  The  most  important 
manufactures  are  shoes  and  hosiery;  ships  also  are  built. 
Cap.  St.  Helier’s. 

Jer' sey,  in  Illinois,  a  S.W.  co.,  adjoining  Missouri ;  area, 
about  360  sq.  m  Hirers.  Mississippi  and  Illinois  rivers. 
Surface,  generally  level ;  soil,  fertile.  Cap.  Jerseyville. 
Pop.  (1890;  14,810. 

Jer'sey,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  and  twp.  of  Licking  co. 

Jer'sey,  n.  Combed  wool,  and  yarn  made  of  sombed 
wool ; — so  called  from  the  island  of  Jersey. — Also  a 
short,  close-fitting  jacket  made  of  such  or  similar 
material,  worn  by  sailors,  and  of  late  years  popular 
with  ladies. 

J er'sey  City,  in  New  Jersey,  a  city,  the  cap.  of  Hudson 
co.,  on  the  Hudson  river,  opposite  New  York  city,  with 
which  it  is  connected  by  several  steam  ferries.  It  is  the 
terminus  of  the  Central  R.  R.  of  New  Jersey,  the  Erie, 
the  Del.,  Lacka.,  &  Western,  the  Pennsylvania,  the 
Lehigh  Valley,  the  West  Shore,  and  other  railroad  lines; 
the  docks  of  several  transatlantic  steamship  companies 
are  located  here,  including  some,  as  the  American,  Red 
Star,  Hamburg,  &c .,  whose  principal  passenger  wharves 
are  in  New  York.  Its  manufacturing  industries  include 
some  of  the  largest  sugar  refineries  and  tobacco  works 
in  the  world,  and  there  are  several  immense  grain 
elevators,  stock-yards,  &c.,  besides  a  great  variety  of 
other  industrial  enterprises.  The  place  was  originally 
known  as  Paulus  Hook,  which  was  laid  out  in  1804, 
incorporated  as  a  village  in  1820,  and  chartered  as  a 
city,  under  its  present  name,  in  1838.  Pop.  (1895) 
182,713;  (1897)  about  193,400. 

Jer'sey  II ills,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  village  of  Lycoming 
co. 

Jer'sey  shore,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-borough  of  Ly¬ 
coming  co.,  on  Susquehanna  river  and  3  railroad  lines, 
12  m.  W.  of  Williamsport.  Pop.  (1897)  2,070. 

Jer'sey-tea.  «.  ( Bot .)  See  Ceanothus. 

Jer'sey  town,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village  of  Co¬ 
lumbia  co.,  about  12  m.  N.  of  Danville. 

Jer'sey  ville,  in  Illinois,  a  city,  cap.  of  Jersey  co., 
on  the  Chicago  &  Alton,  and  St.  L.,  Chic.  &  St.  Paul 
R.  Rs.,  20  m.  N.N.W.  of  Alton,  in  an  agricultural  region, 
raising  fine  live-stock.  Pop.  (1897)  about  3,650. 


Jerumenha,  ( zha-roo-men'ya ,)  a  town  of  Brazil,  prov. 
of  Piauhy,  on  the  right  bank  of  theGurguea,  a  tributary 
of  the  Parnahiba,  about  95  miles  W.  of  Oeiras  ;  pep.  3,000. 

Jeru'salem.  [Heb.  Kadushah;  Gr.  Hierosoluma  ; 
Lat.  Hierosolima ;  called  also,  in  Arabic,  Elkhuds  or  El- 
koddes,  the  “  Holy.”]  A  celebrated  city  of  Asia,  and  to  the 
Christian  the  most  renowned  in  the  world.  J.,  the  an- 
cientcapital  of  the  ancient  Judaea  and  the  modern  Pales¬ 
tine,  is  situate  in  Asiatic  Turkey,  126  m.  from  Damas¬ 
cus,  about  37  m.  from  the  Mediterranean,  and  about  24 
from  the  Jordan,  at  an  elevation  of  2.500  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea;  Lat.  31°  46'  43"  N.,  Lon.  35°  13'  E.  It 
stands  on  an  elevuted  plateau,  consisting  of  a  series  of 
ridges  of  limestone,  intersected  by  narrow  and  precipi¬ 
tous  ravines.  Its  most  splendid  edifice  is  the  mosque, 
erected  in  the  7th  cent,  by  the  caliph  Omar,  and  bear¬ 
ing  his  name.  It  is  also  called  Kubbet-es-Sukhrah, 
"  Dome  of  the  Rocks,”  and  is  superior  to  any  other  ex¬ 
ample  of  modern  architecture  in  the  Turkish  empire,  not 
excepting  the  celebrated  mosque  of  St.  Sophia.  It  oc¬ 
cupies  the  site,  and  is  supposed  to  contain  some  remains 
of  the  Jewish  Temple.  The  church  of  the  Holy  Sepul¬ 
chre  was  built  by  the  empress  Helena,  the  mother  of 
Constantine  the  Great,  and  professes,  without  probabil¬ 
ity,  to  comprehend  within  its  limits  the  scene  of  all  the 
great  events  of  the  crucifixion,  entombment,  and  resur¬ 
rection  of  the  Messiah.  Close  by  the  entrance  to  the 
lower  chamber  are  the  tombs  of  Godfrey  of  Bouillon 
and  of  Baldwin,  two  modern  kings  of  Jerusalem,  with 
Latin  inscriptions  in  Gothic  characters.  The  other 
buildings  and  inclosures  are  numerous,  and  occupy  by 
far  the  larger  part  of  the  space  within  the  walls  of  the 
city.  The  largest  of  the  inclosures  is  called  by  the  Ma¬ 
hometans  El-Haram  Es-Sherif,  “the  Notde  Sanctuary,” 
and  is  deemed  so  sacred  that  none  but  the  Faithful  are 
permitted  to  enter  it.  The  other  buildings  of  greatest 
note  within  the  city  are  the  convents.  The  houses  are 
lofty,  and  as  no  windows  appear  on  any  of  the  lower 
stories,  while  those  above  are  latticed,  the  passage  appears 
to  be  between  blank  walls.  The  bazaars  or  shops  are  in 
a  most  unwholesome  situation,  being  covered  over,  and, 
to  all  appearance,  a  nursery  for  every  species  of  conta¬ 
gion.  Hardly  anything  is  exposed  for  sale ;  the  various 
articles  being  secreted,  through  fear  of  Turkish  rapacity. 
Dr.  Clarke,  when  at  J.,  riding  out  of  the  city  by  what  is 
called  Zion  gate,  came  to  a  deep  dingle  or  trench,  at  the 
bottom  of  which  he  discovered  a  series  of  subterraneous 
chambers,  each  containing  one  or  many  repositories  for 
the  dead.  Some  of  these  tombs,  from  their  magnificence, 
and  the  labor  necessary  to  form  the  numerous  reposito¬ 
ries  contained  in  them,  suggested  an  almost  regal  des¬ 
tination.  As  the  place  of  crucifixion  seems  to  have  been 
a  public  cemetery,  and  as  it  was  without  the  city,  the 
present  spot  appears  to  agree  with  it  better  than  any 
other  yet  assigned.  For  the  same  reason,  this  seems 
the  most  probable  spot  for  the  entombment  of  the  Mes¬ 
siah.  Farther  to  the  E.,  and  in  the  place  called  Acel¬ 
dama,  were  found  some  other  sepulchres.  At  the  foot 
of  the  Mount  of  Olives,  and  on  the  E.  side  of  the  brook 
Kidron,  or  Cedron,  are  the  sepulchre  of  the  Virgin, 
and  those  of  the  patriarchs.  They  form  part  of  a  vast 
cemetery,  which  extends  along  the  foot  of  all  the  hills 
which  surround  J.  to  the  S.  and  E.  On  the  N.W.  side, 
by  the  gate  of  Damascus,  are  seen  the  sepulchres  of  the 
kings.  This  place  of  sepulture  has  occasioned  consider¬ 
able  difficulty  to  antiquaries;  but  it  is  supposed  to  have 
been  the  tomb  of  Helena,  queen  of  Adiabene.  To  the 
E.,  beyond  the  brook  Kidron,  rises  the  Mount  of  Olives, 
which,  by  the  abundance  of  that  plant,  still  vindicates 
this  ancient  appellation.  In  the  district  in  which  J.  is 
situate,  many  of  the  events  recorded  in  the  Scriptures 
took  place,  and  many  of  the  places  therein  named  are 
recalled  by  local  associations.  J.,  though  in  possession 
of  the  Moslems,  has  long  been  the  abode  of  numerous 
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(From  the  road  to  Bethany,  on  the  S.  side  of  Mount  Olivet.) 
monks.  These  consisted,  originally,  of  various  nations 
and  professions,  each  of  which  had  a  quarter  assigned 
to  it ;  but  the  number  has  been  greatly  reduced.  J.  be¬ 
longed  to  the  Jebusites,  who,  after  its  conquest  by  the 
Israelites,  still  retained  a  castle  or  fortified  eminence, 
from  which  they  were  not  expelled  till  the  reign  of 
David.  That  monarch  made  it  the  capital  of  his  king¬ 
dom.  Solomon,  on  succeeding  to  the  throne,  not  only 
protected,  but  enlarged  it,  surrounded  it  with  stronger 


walls,  and  adorned  the  interior  with  that  Temple  the 
splendor  of  which  was  so  much  admired  in  the  ancient 
world.  It  was  taken  in  599  B.  C.,  by  Nebuchadnezzar, 
who  put  an  end  to  the  kingdom,  carried  king  Jehoia- 
kim  captive  to  Babylon,  and  ‘  established  Zedekiah  as 
his  viceroy.  That  prince,  however,  making  an  attempt 
to  re-establish  the  independence  of  his  country,  J.  was 
again  taken,  and  was  then  razed  to  the  ground,  the 
temple  demolished,  and  all  the  inhabitants  carried  into 
captivity.  After  the  conquest  of  Babylon  by  Cyrus,  the 
Jews  were  permitted  to  return  to  their  country,  and  to 
rebuild  their  Temple,  and  J.  soon  resumed  its  former 
splendor.  After  the  conquest  of  Persia  by  Alexander, 
and  after  his  empire  had  fallen  to  pieces,  it  was  sur¬ 
prised  and  plundered  by  Ptolemy,  king  of  Egypt.  Sub¬ 
sequently,  it  was  exposed  to  a  long  series  of  attacks 
from  the  kings  of  Syria,  who  were,  however,  after  many 
obstinate  conflicts,  bravely  repelled  by  the  Maccabees. 
Afterwards,  the  Romans  conquered  Judsea,  but  did  not 
interfere  with  the  religious  rites,  or  even  the  municipal 
government  of  the  Jews,  when  Jesus  Christ  appeared 
and  suffered  at  J.  During  the  reign  of  Nero,  the  Jews 
rebelled  against  the  tyranny  of  the  pro-consuls,  and  the 
city  was  finally  reduced,  after  a  long  siege,  by  Titus. 
It  was  burnt,  and  the  inhabitants  sold  into  slavery.  In 
the  reign  of  Adrian,  it  was  razed  to  the  ground,  and  on 
its  ruins  a  Roman  town  was  erected,  called  Jilia  Capi¬ 
tolina.  This  name  remained  till,  by  the  conversion  of 
Constantine,  Christianity  became  the  ruling  religion  ot 
the  Roman  empire.  J.  then  resumed  its  original  name, 
and  was  held  as  an  object  of  pious  veneration.  As  the 
empire  became  more  generally  Christian,  J.  continued 
to  increase  in  veneration.  In  1076  it  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  Saracens  and  Turks,  who  committed  such  out¬ 
rages  on  the  Christian  pilgrims  visiting  the  city,  that 
the  country  was  invaded  by  the  Crusaders,  and  J.  taken 
in  1099,  by  the  army  under  Godfrey  of  Bouillon,  who, 
in  reward  for  his  valor,  was  created  king  of  J.  The  city, 
with  the  surrounding  territory,  was  then  ruled,  during 
upwards  of  60  years,  by  five  Latin  kings,  when  it  yielded 
to  the  arms  of  Saladin.  After  changing  successively  its 
Moslem  masters,  it  was  annexed,  in  1517,  to  the  Turkish 
empire,  of  which  it  has  ever  since  formed  a  part. — Ex¬ 
plorations.  Within  the  latter  part  of  the  19th  century 
efforts  to  discover  the  ancient  sites  and  the  remains  of 
the  ancient  architecture  have  been  actively  prosecuted, 
with  interesting  and  important  results.  It  might  seem 
highly  improbable  that,  after  the  many  sieges  and  con¬ 
flagrations  to  which  J.  has  been  subjected,  much  should 
remain  of  the  city  of  Herod,  and  that  any  traces  should 
be  left  of  the  city  of  Solomon.  Yet  more  has  been  dis¬ 
covered  in  proportion  than  of  the  city  of  Rome  of 
Herod’s  date,  and  far  more  than  of  Tyre,  Carthage,  or 
Corinth.  In  1865  so  careful  an  ordnance  survey  was 
made  by  Sir  Charles  Wilson  as  to  make  it  appear 
probable  that  nothing  was  left  above  ground  undis¬ 
covered.  Yet  an  inscribed  stone  of  the  temple  has 
since  been  found,  and  other  important  relics  may  exist 
built  tip  in  modern  walls.  The  underground  remains 
have  been  sought  in  a  series  of  explorations  on  an 
extensive  scale,  conducted  by  Sir  Charles  Warren,  in 
1867-70,  Major  Conder,  in  1871-76,  Clermont  Gatineau, 
in  1874-75,  and  by  other  explorers,  Russian,  French, 
German,  Ac.;  with  such  results  that  since  1870  the 
whole  previous  literature  upon  the  topography  of  J. 
has  become  antiquated.  Of  the  monuments  of  which 
remains  have  been  discovered  the  toll  owing  may  be 
mentioned  :  the  rock  6carps  on  the  south  of  Zion,  which 
in  all  probability  belonged  to  the  wall  of  the  time  of 
David;  the  Pool  of  Bethesda,  recoveied  in  1888;  the 
tomb  known  as  that  of  Nicodemus,  and  belonging  to 
the  oldest  class  of  Jewish  tombs;  the  great  rock-cut 
passage  from  the  Virgin’s  Fount  to  the  Pool  of  Siloam, 
which  is  probably  as  old  as  the  8th  century  B.  c. ;  the 
Haram  area,  including  the  site  of  the  Temple,  with  its 
stupendous  walls,  its  ancient  gates,  its  vast  vaults,  &c. 
These  are  but  a  few  of  the  many  discoveries,  largely  of 
remains  of  a  later  period  than  the  above,  while  the 
explorations  are  still  diligently  continued.  Pop.  (1897) 
about  28,000,  of  whom  about  one-half  are  Jews,  a  quarter 
Moslems,  and  the  remainder  Christians. 

Jeru'salem,  in  Georgia,  a  post-office  of  Pickens  co. 
Jeru'salem.  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of  Queens  co. 
— A  village  and  township  of  Yates  co.,  about  20  m.  S.S.W. 
of  Geneva. 

Jeru'salem,  in  North  Carolina,  a  post-township  of 
Davie  co. 

Jeru'salem,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Monroe  co 
Jeru'salem  Artielioke.n.  (Bot.)  See  Helianthub. 
Jer'vin,  n.  [From  Sp.  Jerra,  the  name  of  a  poison  ob¬ 
tained  from  white  hellebore].  ( Chem .)  A  white  crys¬ 
talline  fusible  base,  found,  along  with  veratrine,  in  the 
Yeratrum  album,  or  white  hellebore. 

Jesi  ( e-as'i ),  a  town  of  Italy,  on  the  Esino,  16  m.  from 
Ancona,  Manf.  Woolen  and  silk  fabrics.  Pop.  18,912. 
Jess,  «.  [Old  Fr.  gect ;  Fr.  jet,  a  throw,  a  cast,  from 
jacto,  to  throw,  to  cast.]  (Falconry.)  A  short  strap  of 
leather  tied  round  the  legs  of  a  hawk  by  which  it  is 
held  on  the  fist  and  tossed  off  into  flight. 

— A  ribbon  hanging  from  a  garland. 

Jes'samine,  n.  (Bot.)  See  Jasmine. 

Jes'sant,  n.  [Fr.  gisant.]  (Her.)  Applied  to  a  lion  or 
other  beast,  rising  or  issuing  from  the  middle  of  a  jess, 
jes'samine,  in  Kentucky,  an  E.  central  co. ;  area,  about 
162  sq.  m.  Fivers.  Kentucky  river,  Hickman  and  Jes¬ 
samine  creeks.  Surface,  undulating:  soil,  exceedingly 
fertile.  Cap.  Nicholasville.  Pop.  (1890)  11,248. 
Jes'samine  Creek,  in  Kentucky,  enters  the  Ken¬ 
tucky  river  from  Jessamine  co. 

Jes'se.  (Script.)  Son  of  Obed  and  father  of  David.  He 
was  a  grandson  of  Ruth,  the  Moabitess,  and  in  her  na- 
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tlve  land  he  found  an  asylum  while  David  was  in  most 
danger  from  the  jealous  pursuit  of  Saul. 

Jes'se,  n.  A  large  branched  candlestick  suspended  in  the 
middle  of  a  church  or  choir;  —  so  called  front  its  re¬ 
sembling  the  branches  of  the  Arbor  Jessie,  the  genea¬ 
logical  tree  of  Jesse,  a  picture  of  which  was  formerly 
hung  up  in  churches. 

Jessed',  a.  (Her.)  Having  jesses  on,  as  a  falcon. 

Jes'sen  band,  in  Minnesota,  a  township  ot  Sibley 
CO. 

Jes'so,  in  Japan.  See  Yesso. 

Jes  sup,  in  Iowa,  a  post-village  of  Buchanan  co.,  abt. 
22  m.  E.S.E.  of  Cedar  Falls. 

Jes'snp,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  township  of  Susquehanna 
co. 

Jes'sup's  Landing,  in  New  York,  a  village  of  Sara¬ 
toga  co.,  on  the  Hudson  River,  abt.  42  m.  N.  of  Albany. 

Jes'sup's  River,  in  New  York,  rises  in  the  N.E.  part 
of  Hamilton  co.,  and  enters  the  Hudson  River  in  Essex 
county. 

Jest,  n.  [Sp.  chiste,  a  fine  witty  saying;  probably  from 
Eat.  gestio,  to  use  passionate  gesture,  to  be  joyful ;  or 
from  gesticulor,  to  make  mimic  or  pantomimic  gestures, 
to  gesticulate.]  Something  ludicrous  uttered,  and  meant  I 
only  to  excite  laughter;  joke;  fun;  raillery;  a  witti- j 
cism. — The  object  of  laughter,  sport,  or  banter;  a 
laughing-stock. 

— v.  n.  To  divert  or  make  merry  by  words  or  actions ;  to 
joke;  to  utter  in  sport ;  to  say  what  is  not  true,  merely 
for  diversion’s  sake. 

Jest'er,  n.  A  person  given  to  jesting,  sportive  talk, 
and  merry  pranks;  one  prone  to  sarcasm. — A  professed 
buffoon  ;  a  merry-andrew  ;  a  court-fool. 

Jest Till,  a.  Given  to  jesting  ;  full  of  jokes. 

Jest'ingly,  adv.  In  a  jocose  manner  ;  not  in  earnest. 

Jes'lllt,  ».  (Eocl.  Hist.)  A  member  of  the  Society  of 
Jesus.  (See  Jesuits,  in  Section  II.)  The  terms  below 
which  owe  their  derivation  to  the  word  Jesuit,  are 
severally  defined  in  all  the  senses  applicable  to  them  — 
even  including  those  expressed  by  the  opponents  of 
the  order  in  countries  of  Europe  where,  in  former  times, 
the  Society  of  Jesus  had  rendered  themselves  obnox¬ 
ious  by  their  interference  with  political  matters.  It  will 
be  obvious  that  no  Dictionary  of  the  English  language 
—  irrespective  of  private  opinions  —  might  exclude  such 
definitions,  however  invidious. 

Jes'uitess,  n.  One  of  an  order  of  nuns  who  followed 
the  rules  of  the  Jesuits.  The  order  was  suppressed  in 
1630  by  Pope  Urban  VIII. 

Jesuit  ic.  Jesu  i  t'icHl.  a.  Pertaining  to  the  Jesuits, 
or  to  their  principles  and  acts. 

— Designing;  cunning;  deceitful;  prevaricating. 

Jesuit'icnlly,  adv.  Crafty;  in  ajesuitical  manner. 

Jes  uitism,  n.  The  arts,  principles,  and  practices  of 
the  Jesuits. 

— Hypocrisy ;  deceptive  practices  to  effect  a  purpose. 

Jesui  toc'rncy,  n.  Government  by  Jesuits. 

Jesui  t's-bark,  n.  See  Cinchona. 

Jesuit’s-nut,  n.  See  Trapa. 

Je  sus.  [In  Hebrew,  Jehosuah,  “  Saviour.”]  This  name 
has  been  borne  by  nine  different  persons  mentioned  in 
the  Holy  Scriptures,  where  they  are  distinguished  from 
each  other  by  the  name  of  their  father  being  affixed. 
The  most  frequently  mentioned  are — Jesus,  son  of  Jose- 
dech,  who  was  the  first  high-priest  of  the  Jews  after 
their  return  from  captivity  in  Babylon,  and  who,  with 
Zorobabel,  rebuilt  the  temple  between  535  and  516  b.  c. 
Jesus,  son  of  Sirach,  a  man  celebrated  for  wisdom,  who 
flourished  under  the  pontificate  of  Simon  I.,  between 
303  and  284  B.  c.  He  was  the  author  of  the  book  en¬ 
titled  “  Ecclesiasticus.”  His  grandson  Jesus  translated 
this  book  into  Greek,  which  is  the  version  now  extant 
in  the  Apocrypha. 

Jesus  Christ,  the  founder  of  the  Christian  religion,) 
the  Saviour  of  the  world,  and  Son  of  God,  miraculously  ! 
conceived  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  born  of  the  Virgin 
Mary,  in  a  stable  at  Bethlehem,  four  years  earlier  than 
the  sera  from  which  the  common  system  of  chronology 
dates  the  years  A.  i>.  His  birth  was  announced  to  shep¬ 
herds  by  angels;  and  a  star  appeared  in  the  east,  which 
guided  the  magi  to  Jerusalem,  who  inquired  of  Herod 
where  the  Messiah  was  born,  as  they  were  come  to  wor¬ 
ship  him.  This  threw  the  king  and  his  court  into  con¬ 
sternation.  The  magi,  following  the  direction  of  the 
star,  went  to  Bethlehem,  where  they  found  the  child, 
to  whom  they  made  their  offerings  :  and  being  divinely 
warned,  did  not  go  back  to  Herod,  but  returned  home  by 
a  contrary  way.  Herod,  full  of  wrath,  determined  on  the 
death  of  the  infant;  but  Joseph,  the  husband  of  Mary, 
being  divinely  warned  in  a  dream,  fled  with  the  child 
and  his  mother  into  Egypt.  While  they  were  on  their 
journey,  Herod  committed  a  horrid  slaughter  of  all  the 
children  in  Bethlehem.  On  the  death  of  the  tyrant, 
Joseph  returned  towards  home  ;  but  finding  that  Arche- 
laus  reigned  instead  of  his  father,  he  went  to  Nazareth, 
by  which  that  prophecy  was  fulfilled  which  called  Jesus 
a  Nazarene.  Here  J.  dwelt  with  his  parents,  working 
probably  at  his  father’s  trade,  which  was  that  of  a  car¬ 
penter,  till  he  came  to  the  age  of  30,  when  he  com¬ 
menced  his  public  labors  ;  and  having  been  baptized  by 
John  the  Baptist,  he  called  a  few  poor,  unlearned  dis¬ 
ciples,  and  then  went  about  declaring  the  purposes  of 
his  mission,  and  confirming  his  authority  by  numerous 
miracles.  The  Jews  were  filled  with  astonishment  at 
his  doctrine  and  works  ;  but  their  hearts  were  hardened, 
and  instead  of  receiving  him  as  the  promised  Messiah, 
they  persecuted  him  with  the  utmost  malignity,  and 
attributed  his  miracles  to  diabolical  agency.  The  San¬ 
hedrim,  or  council  of  priests,  often  consulted  to  de¬ 
stroy  him,  and  at  last  he  was  betrayed  into  their  hands, 
in  the  Garden  of  Gethsemane,  by  his  disciple  Judas 


Iscariot,  for  thirty  pieces  of  silver.  After  an  examina¬ 
tion  before  Caiaphas,  the  high-priest,  he  was  remitted 
to  Pontius  Pilate,  the  Roman  governor,  who  made 
several  attempts  to  save  him  from  the  fury  of  the  priests 
and  people ;  but  being  charged  as  an  enemy  of  Caesar 
if  he  let  Jesus  go,  he  caused  him  to  be  first  scourged, 
and  then  put  to  death.  He  was  crucified  between  two 
malefactors  on  Mount  Calvary,  Friday,  April  3,  a.d.  36. 
His  body  was  entombed  by  Joseph  of  Arimathea  in  a 
new  sepulchre ;  and  as  Jesus  had  declared  that  he  would 
rise  again  the  third  day,  the  Jews  obtained  a  guard  from 
Pilate  to  watch  the  tomb.  But  on  the  third  day  he  arose, 
and  the  soldiers  went  and  gave  information  to  their 
employers,  who  bribed  them  to  say  that  the  body  had 
been  stolen  by  his  disciples.  In  confutation  of  this 
calumny,  Jesus  remained  six  weeks  among  his  follow¬ 
ers,  and  then  conducting  them  to  Mount  Olivet,  as¬ 
cended  into  heaven. — An  explanation  may  be  necessary 
for  the  brevity  of  this  article  Approaching  the  subject 
in  all  reverence,  and  wishing  to  avoid  the  slightest  refer¬ 
ence  to  controversy,  either  of  fact  or  opinion,  wo  have 
thought  it  preferable  to  give  only  a  plain  narrative  de¬ 
rived  from  the  New  Testament. 

Jc'sus  Island,  an  island  of  Lower  Canada,  surrounded 
by  the  St.  John  and  Prairie  rivers,  the  two  branches  of 
the  Ottawa  River  before  it  joins  the  St.  Lawrence  River. 
Area,  about  1,200  sq.  m. 

Jesus  Maria,  (hay'soos  ma-ree'a,)  in  California,  a 
mining-village  of  Calaveras  co.,  about  6  miles  S.S.E.  of 
Mokelumne  Hill. 

Jesus  Maria,  (Cape,)  a  headland  of  Uruguay,  ex¬ 
tending  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean  N.  of  the  asstuary  of  the 
Plate,  and  about  40  m.  N.W.  of  Montevideo. 

Jet,  n.  [D.  git;  Fr.  jais ;  Gr.  gagales ,  from  Gagas,  a 
town  and  river  of  Lycia.]  (Alin.)  A  solid,  dry,  inflam¬ 
mable  fossil  substance,  susceptible  of  a  good  polish,  and 
glossy  in  its  fracture,  which  is  couchoidal  or  undulated. 
It  has  a  resinous  lustre,  and  a  spec.  grav.  from  1‘25  to 
130.  The  color  of  jet  is  a  pure  and  deep  black,  with 
sometimes  a  tinge  of  brown.  It  occurs  in  opaque  com¬ 
pact  masses,  so  solid  and  hard  that  they  can  readily  be 
turned  in  a  lathe.  By  friction  it  acquires  a  weak  elec¬ 
tricity,  even  when  it  is  not  insulated.  Sometimes  it 
presents  the  form  of  branches  of  trees,  and  exhibits 
traces  of  a  ligneous  texture.  When  burning,  it  has  a 
flame  often  greenish  in  color  ;  but  it  does  not  melt  like 
solid  bitumen.  It  exhales  during  combustion  a  strong 
and  sometimes  aromatic  odor,  sensibly  different  from 
that  of  coal  or  bitumen.  It  is  most  frequently  found  in 
detached  masses,  of  a  moderate  size,  in  beds  of  sandstone, 
marl,  limestone,  and  secondary  trap,  and  is  connected 
with  coal  formations,  especially  those  that  are  associated 
with  secondary  trap-rocks.  In  Galicia  and  other  parts 
of  Spain,  and  in  Wittenberg  in  Saxony,  good  specimens 
of  jet  are  obtained;  also  in  the  dept,  of  Aude,  in  France, 
where  it  sometimes  contains  amber.  In  England,  it  is 
found  near  Whitby.  It  occurs  in  trap-rocks  in  the  Faroe 
Islands,  and  in  the  Isle  of  Skye,  and  in  the  coal  forma¬ 
tion  in  Massachusetts,  in  America.  Although  used  for 
fuel  in  some  parts,  jet  is  more  frequently  cut  and  pol¬ 
ished  for  ornamental  purposes,  necklaces,  bracelets,  but¬ 
tons,  &c.  By  some  mineralogists  jet  is  considered  as  be¬ 
ing  intermediate  bet  ween  bituminous  wood  and  coal. 

— A  mineral  of  a  compact  texture  and  velvet-black  color, 
used  for  ornaments. 

— [Fr.jef;  It.  getto,  from  Lat.  jactus,  from  jacio,  to  throw 
or  cast.  See  Eject.]  A  spout ;  spouting,  or  shooting  of 
water  or  other  fluids. — A  gas  branch  with  one  aperture. 
— A  channel  or  tube  for  introducing  metal  into  a  mould. 

— v.n.  [Fr.  jeter,  from  Lat.  jacio,  or  its  frequent,  jacto.}  To 
throw  or  cast ;  to  shoot,  forward;  to  shoot  out;  to  pro¬ 
ject;  tojut;  to  protrude. 

Jet'-black,  a.  Of  the  deepest  black  ;  of  the  color  of  jet. 

Jet  <1  ’eau,  (zhd-do',)  n.  [Fr.]  A  fountain  that  throws 
up  water  to  some  height  in  the  air;  also,  a  waterspout. 

Jet'ersville,  in  Virginia,  a  post-village  of  Amelia  co., 
about  40  m.  S.W.  of  Richmond. 

Jet'erus,  n.  (Hot.)  The  vegetable  jaundice,  a  disease 
in  plants,  when  the  system  becomes  affected  with  a  gen¬ 
eral  yellowness. 

Jetll'ro.  (Script.)  A  king  and  priest  of  the  Midianites, 
surnamed  Raguel,  who  received  Moses  into  his  family 
when  he  fled  from  Egypt,  and  gave  him  his  daughter 
Zipporah  in  marriage.  When  Moses  had  delivered  the 
Israelites  from  their  bondage,  Jethro  met  him,  and  de¬ 
livered  him  his  wife  and  children. 

Jet'Sftiil,  Jet'tison,  n.  [From  Fr. jeter,  to  castaway.] 
(Mar.  Law.)  Anything  thrown  overboard  from  a  ship 
when  in  danger  of  foundering  or  being  cast  ashore.  See 
Wreck. 

Jet'teau,  n.  A  jet  d’eait. 

Jet'tee,  Jut'ty,  n.  (Arclii)  A  part  of  a  building  that 
projects  beyond  the  rest,  and  overhangs  the  wall  below, 
as  the  upper  stories  of  timber-houses,  bay-windows, 
pent-houses,  small  turrets  at  the  corners,  &c. — Also  used 
as  a  pier  projecting  out  into  the  water. — See  Jetty. 

Jet'tison,  n.  (Mar.  Law.)  See  Jetsam. 

Jet'ty,n.  [Fr.  jetee,  to  cast,  from  jeter,  to  cast,  to  throw, 
to  shoot,  from  jacio,  jactus,  to  cast,  to  throw.]  (En¬ 
gineering.)  A  landing-place  carried  out  from  the  bank 
of  a  river,  or  from  the  sea-shore,  so  that  vessels  may  be 
enabled  to  discharge  their  passengers  or  cargo  at  all 
times  of  the  tides.  They  may  be  either  solid,  so  as  to 
act  as  a  species  of  breakwater,  as  is  the  case  in  the  har¬ 
bors  upon  the  sea-coast ;  or  they  may  be  made  so  as  to 
allow  the  tide-wave  to  flow  uninterruptedly  past  them ; 
a  pier ;  a  mole. 

— a.  Made  of  jet;  black  as  jet. 

Jet'ty-heiul,  »».  (Naut.)  The  projecting  part  of  a 
wharf;  the  front  of  a  wharf  whose  side  forms  one  of  the 
cheeks  of  a  dock. 


|  Jen-de-mot,  (zhe(r)-de-nuj'.)  A  play  upon  word*. 

Jeu  tlVsprit,  (zhe(r)  des’pree.)  [Fr.,  a  stroke  of  wit.] 
A  witticism  formed  from  some  unexpected  association 
of  ideas  ;  as  charades,  enigmas,  acrostics,  &c. 

Jeiinesse  Ilor^e,  (zho-ness-do'rd.)  [Fr.,  gilded  youth.] 
(French  Hist.)  This  party,  chiefly  composed  of  the  mid¬ 
dle  and  richer  classes,  and  distinguished  by  a  peculiar 
dress  called  the  ‘‘costume  k  la  victime”  (Fig.  830),  was 
formed  in  France  in  1794,  and  was  protected  by  Freron 
The  members  opposed  the  Jacobins,  whom  they  expelled 
from  their  place  of  meeting,  Nov.  8. 

Jetix  I'loraux,  (zhe(r)  jlor-o' .)  [Fr.,  floral  games.] 
The  name  given  to  a  poetical  contest  which  takes  place 
annually  at  Toulouse,  in  France,  under  the  presidency 
of  the  Academic  des  Jeux  Floraux.  It  originated  in  the 
early  part  of  the  14th  cent.,  in  an  attempt  by  the  citizens 
of  Toulouse  to  revive  the  poetry  of  the  Troubadours. 
Seven  persons  were  united  into  a  society  under  the  name 
of  the  Sept  Trobadors tie  Tolosa,  and,  in  1323,  they  sent 
a  letter,  in  verse,  to  all  the  poets  of  Provence,  inviting 
them,  on  the  3d  of  May,  1324,  to  a  poetical  contest,  when 
the  composer  of  the  best  poem  was  to  receive  a  violet 
of  fine  gold.  The  celebrated  troubadour  Arnaud  Vidal 
gained  the  prize.  Two  other  prizes  were  soon  after 
added,  to  increase  the  splendor  of  the  festival,  —  a  wild 
rose  and  a  pansy,  both  of  silver.  Similar  institutions 
were  afterwards  established  at  Barcelona  and  Tortosa, 
and  the  original  institution  began  to  decline,  and  at  the 
end  of  the  century  was  nearly  extinct,  when  it  was  re¬ 
vived  by  Clemence  Isaure,  who  left,  by  will,  a  consider¬ 
able  sum  for  the  continuance  of  this  festival.  More 
costly  flowers  now  rewarded  the  talent  of  the  competi¬ 
tors.  It  afterwards  took  the  name  of  Academic  des  Jetuc 
Floraux,  and  was  made  to  include  a  moiKrateur.  twen¬ 
ty-five  maintaineurs  or  judges,  and  twenty  masters. 
After  an  interruption  of  fifteen  years,  from  1790  to 
1806,  the  academy  again  assembled  for  the  awarding 
of  prizes,  and  since  that  time  the  festival  has  been  an¬ 
nually  celebrated. 

Jew,  (ju,)  n.  [A  contraction  of  Judah.}  A  Hebrew  or 
Israelite. — See  Jews. 

— v.  a.  To  drive  a  hard  bargain.  (Colloq.) 

Jew,  (Tue  Wandering.)  (Lit.)  A  mythical  personage 
who  forms  the  subject  of  many  popular  traditions.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  one  account,  he  was  a  carpenter  ;  and  as  our 
Saviour  passed  his  workshop  on  his  way  to  execution, 
the  soldiers  begged  that  he  might  be  allowed  to  enter 
for  a  few  moments  and  rest;  but  he  not  only  refused, 
but  insulted  him.  By  another  account  he  was  a  shoe¬ 
maker,  sitting  at  his  bench  as  our  Saviour  passed  to 
Calvary,  and  not  only  refused  to  allow  him  to  rest  for  a 
few  moments,  but  drove  him  away  with  curses.  Jesus 
calmly  replied,  “  Thou  shalt  wander  on  the  earth  till  I 
return.”  Driven  by  fear  and  remorse,  he  has  since 
wandered,  according  to  the  command  of  our  Lord,  from 
place  to  place,  and  has  in  vain  sought  death  amid  all 
the  greatest  dangers  and  calamities  to  which  human 
life  is  subject.  The  legend  first  appears  in  the  Chronicle 
of  Matthew  Paris,  in  the  13th  cent.,  where  the  Wander¬ 
ing  Jew  is  called  Cartaphilus,  and  is  said  to  have  been 
a  servant  of  Pilate.  His  name  in  the  later  legends  is 
Ahasuerus.  In  the  16th  and  17th  centuries  there  ap¬ 
peared  several  impostors  claiming  to  be  the  Wandering 
Jew.  This  legend  has  formed  the  subject  of  long  poems 
by  Schubart  and  Mosen  ;  of  a  tragedy  by  Klingmann  ; 
of  a  mystico-philosophical  drama  by  Edgard  Quinet;  of 
prose  romances  by  George  Croly  ( Salathiel ),  Alexan¬ 
dre  Dumas,  the  elder  (Isaac  Lakadam),  M.  GJlckers, 
and  David  Hoffman  ( Chronicles  selected  from  the  Origi¬ 
nals  of  Cartaphilus);  The  Wandering  Jew,  by  Eugene  Sue, 
( London,  1854);  of  the  poem  of  the  Undying  One,  by  Mrs. 
Norton  ;  and  of  numerous  small  lyrical  pieces. 

Jew'el,n.  [It.  giojello ;  Fr .joyau;  Ger.juwel ;  It.  gioja, 
a  precious  stone,  joy,  from  Lat.  gaudium,  gladness,  joy, 
q.  i\]  An  ornament  of  dress,  usually  consisting  of  a  sin¬ 
gle  precious  stone,  or  set  with  one  or  more ;  a  precious 
stone;  a  gem  ;  a  brilliant.  —  A  name  expressive  of  fond¬ 
ness. 

— v.  a.  To  dress  or  adorn  with  jewels  ;  to  set,  as  diamonds 
or  other  hard  stones,  in  a  watch  for  the  pivots  to  turn  in. 

Jew'el-block,  n.  (Naut.)  One  of  the  two  small 
blocks  which  are  suspended  at  the  extremity  of  the 
main  and  fore-topsail  yards. 

Jew'eller,  or  Jew'eler.  n.  One  who  makes  or  deals 
in  jewels  and  other  ornaments. 

Jew'ellery,  n.  See  Jewelry. 

Jew'elling,  n.  (Arts  and  Trades.)  A  term  particu¬ 
larly  applied  to  the  art  of  setting  precious  stones  of  a 
hard  nature  in  different  parts  of  a  watch,  so  that  the 
spindles  or  pivots  of  the  wheels  may  work  in  them. 
After  the  watchmaker  has  bored  holes  in  the  various 
pieces  of  the  watch  in  the  exact  spots  where  the  jewels 
are  to  be  inserted,  the  parts  are  sent  to  the  jeweller, 
who  enlarges  the  holes  on  one  side  of  the  plate  in  such 
a  manner  that  the  small  ring  of  brass  in  which  the 
stone  has  been  set  may  sink  into  it.  He  must,  how¬ 
ever,  always  take  care  that  the  centre  of  the  hole  made 
by  the  watchmaker  may  coincide  with  the  centre  of  the 
cavity  that  he  himself  has  hollowed  out  to  receive  the 
jewel  and  its  setting.  After  the  jewel  has  been  fitted 
into  the  cavity,  it  is  secured  in  its  place  bv  two  screws 
with  broad  heads,  which  project  over  the  setting  and 
prevent  it  from  slipping  out.  The  jewel  and  its  setting 
is  always  let  into  the  plate  deep  enough  to  allow  the 
latter  to  be  flush  with  it.  When  a  jewel  is  required 
with  a  hole  right  through  it,  one  stone  is  sufficient, 
which  is  drilled  and  let  into  the  plate  in  the  mannei 
described  above;  but  when  a  cavity  is  required  iu  the 
stone  instead  of  a  complete  perforation,  so  that  the  end 
of  the  pivot  may  have  something  to  work  against,  two 
stones  are  used,  fixed  in  separate  settings,  —  one  of 
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which  is  bored  right  through,  wliile  the  other  is  not 
pierced  at  all,  but  serves  to  close  the  hole  made  in  the 
first  stone  on  one  side  of  it,  by  fitting  over  it.  In  this 
case  the  jeweller  cuts  away  the  metal  of  the  plate  about 
the  hole  that  is  to  be  jewelled,  deep  enough  to  receive 
the  two  settings,  which  he  places  in  the  cavity  one 
above  another,  taking  care  that  the  surface  of  the  last 
may  be  flush  with  the  plate,  after  which  he  secures 
them  by  screws  as  before.  The  stones  are  fixed  in  the 
setting  by  turning  a  hollow  in  the  ring  to  receive  the 
jewel,  and  pressing  a  thin  brass  rim,  which  is  left  for 
the  purpose,  closely  about  the  stone  with  a  burnisher. 
Diamonds  for  eud-pieces,  however,  are  generally  brazed 
into  settings  of  steel.  The  jeweller  cuts  the  jewels  to 
the  required  shape,  and  polishes  them  in  a  small  lathe 
on  a  little  disc  of  copper,  which  is  charged  with  dia¬ 
mond-powder,  known  in  the  trade  as  “  hart.”  The  holes 
in  the  stones  are  drilled  by  means  of  small  drills  of 
steel,  diamond-powder  and  oil  being  introduced  into  the 
cavity  while  the  process  of  drilling  is  going  on.  The 
stones  are  finally  polished  by  rubbing  them  on  a  piece 
of  plate-glass  on  which  a  little  diamond-powder  and  oil 
has  been  placed. 

Jewelry,  Jewellery,  (ju'el-re,)  (ju’ el-e-re,)  n.  In 
the  primary  acceptation  of  the  word,  the  term  jewelry 
is  applied  to  any  ornaments  made  of  precious  stones  set 
in  gold  or  silver  for  the  adornment  of  the  person.  In 
an  extended  sense,  it  includes  any  small  article  made 
of  gold  or  silver,  even  though  no  precious  stones  or 
jewels  be  used  in  its  manufacture.  The  principal  of  the 
precious  stones  or  gems  are  described  under  their  re¬ 
spective  headings.  (See  Amethyst,  Diamond,  Emerald, 
Gems,  Ruby,  Sapphire,  &c.)  The  work  of  preparing  the 
stones,  by  cutting  them  into  a  suitable  form  and  polish¬ 
ing  them,  belongs  to  the  lapidary.  (See  Lapidary- 
work.)  It  is  the  peculiar  province  of  the  jeweller  to 
make  settings  of  metals  for  the  stones,  and  secure  them 
therein,  and  to  manufacture  trinkets  of  any  kind  in 
gold  or  silver,  whether  in  combination  with  jewels  or 
not.  The  settings  of  ornaments  are  made  by  casting 
the  metal  in  small  moulds  or  stamping  it  with  dies, 
after  which  a  finish  is  given  by  chasing,  burnishing, 
and  lacquering.  Gems  are  fixed  in  their  setting  by 
cement  and  the  aid  of  the  blow-pipe,  a  small  hammer, 
and  some  very  fine  files.  The  value  of  gold  is  estimated 
by  the  ratio  that  exists  between  the  gold  and  the  alloy, 
the  whole  mass  being  considered  to  be  divided  into  24 
equal  parts.  Thus,  pure  gold  is  spoken  of  as  being  “  24 
carats  fine;”  old  standard  or  sterling  gold,  as  being  22 
carats,  and  new  standard  gold  18  carats  :  which  means 
that  sterling  gold  contains  22  parts  of  gold  to  2  of  alloy, 
and  new  standard  gold  18  parts  of  gold  to  6  of  alloy. 
Pure  gold,  or  gold  of  22  carats,  is  too  soft  for  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  the  jeweller:  and  as  articles  of  jewelry  bear 
no  mark  to  determine  the  quality  of  the  gold,  pur¬ 
chasers  who  have  no  means  of  testing  it  may  often  be  led 
by  specious  announcements  to  give  a  high  price  for  a 
chain  or  ornament  of  no  intrinsic  value.  Gold  used  in 
jewelry  may  be  mixed  with  such  a  large  proportion 
of  alloy  as  to  be  comparatively  worthless,  while  it  pre¬ 
sents  a  fair  appearance  to  the  sight.  The  tint  of  the 
metal  or  composition  may  be  made  paler  or  deeper,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  preponderance  of  silver  or  copper  in  the 
alloy ;  and  the  introduction  of  zinc  has  the  effect  of 
improving  the  appearance  of  the  metal,  and  rendering 
its  similitude  to  pure  gold  still  greater;  while  the  in¬ 
trinsic  value  of  the  composition  thus  produced  is  very 
small.  American-made  J.  equals  that  of  any  other  nation, 
and  it  has  become  a  most  important  industry,  in  which 
over  $22,000,000  of  capital  was  invested  in  1890. 

Jew'el-weo<l,  n.  ( Bot .)  See  Balsam  in  a. 

Jew'ess,  n.  A  Hebrew  woman. 

Jew'ett,  in  New  York,  a  post-town  of  Greene  co„  about 
40  m.  S.W.  of  Albany. 

Jew'ett,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Harrison  co. 

Jew'ett  City,  in  Connecticut,  a  post-village  of  New 
London  co.,  about  9  m.  N.  E.  by  N.  of  Norwich.  Pop. 
(1897)  2,060. 

Jew'ett  Center,  in  NewYork,  a  post-village  of  Greene 
county. 

Jew'itih,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  Jews  or  Hebrews. 

Jew'isllly,  adv.  In  the  manner  of  the  Jews. 

Jew'ishness,  «.  The  quality  or  character  of  Jew's. 

Jew'ry,  n.  Judea. — Also  a  district,  quarter  or  street 
where  Jews  formerly  resided ;  as,  the  Old  Jewry,  London. 

Jews,  Hebrews,  or  Israelites.  [Heb.  Jehudim,  Ibrim, 
Bene  Israel.]  (Hist.)  A  celebrated  people,  whose 
ancestors  appear  very  early  in  the  written  history  of 

I  mankind  on  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates,  Jordan,  and 
Nile,  and  whose  fragments  are  now  to  be  seen,  in  large 
•  r  small  numbers,  in  almost  all  the  cities  of  the  w-orld  ; 
regarding  themselves  as  a  nation  in  the  midst  of  other 
nations;  and  though  thinly  scattered  both  among  the 
rudest  and  most  civilized  nations,  preserving  through 
thousands  of  ages  common  features,  habits,  religion,  liter¬ 
ature, and  the  same  language  —  a  phenomenon  unparal¬ 
leled  in  history.  Descended  from  Abraham,  the  Jews 
were  at  first  called  Hebrews,  from  the  alleged  ancestor 
of  that  patriarch,  Heber.  After  the  time  of  Jacob,  their 
first  appellation  was  replaced  by  the  word  Israelites. 
from  Israel,  a  surname  of  Jacob.  The  term  Jew,  de 
rived  from  Judseus,  dates  from  the  captivity  in  Babylon. 
The  Jewish  people  assign  their  origin  to  Abraham, 
whom  they  designate  the  father  of  their  race.  After 
Abraham,  Isaac,  his  son,  became  their  chief;  then  Jacob, 
or  Israel,  the  son  of  Isaac.  Jacob  had  12  sons,  among  them 
Judah,  the  ancestor  of  David  and  of  Jesus  Christ.  The 
lescendants  of  Jacob  multiplying  very  rapidly,  they  were 
eventually  divided  into  12  tribes,  each  of  which  was 
regarded  as  having  been  founded  by  one  of  the  children 
of  Jacob.  In  the  closing  years  of  liis  life  Jacob  settled 


in  Egypt,  in  the  laud  of  Goshen.  Ilis  posterity,  pow¬ 
erful  at  first,  were  afterwards  enslaved  and  persecuted 
by  the  Pharaohs.  Moses  delivered  them  from  their 
bondage  in  Egypt,  and  put  himself  at  their  head  to  con¬ 
duct  them  into  the  land  of  Canaan.  Under  his  leader¬ 
ship,  the  Jews  miraculously  passed  the  Red  Sea,  w'hen 
Pharaoh  and  all  his  host  were  drowned.  After  wander¬ 
ing  for  40  years  in  the  desert,  where  Moses  died,  they 
reached  the  Land  of  Promise,  their  leader  being  Joshua, 
who  had  succeeded  Moses.  Joshua  established  the  Jews 
in  the  Land  of  Promise,  and,  dividing  the  country  into 
twelve  parts,  gave  a  portion  to  each  of  the  twelve  tribes. 
After  Joshua,  the  govt.was  confided  to  a  council  of  elders, 
then  to  judges;  subsequently  it  became  monarchical. 
Saul  was  the  first  king  of  the  Jews;  David  succeeded 
him,  and  was  followed  by  Solomon.  These  three  kings 
established  the  dominion  of  the  Jews  throughout  the  an¬ 
cient  land  of  Canaan,  and,  for  a  short  period,  the  king¬ 
dom  extended  to  the  Euphrates  and  the  Red  Sea,  upon 
which  Solomon  possessed  the  port  of  Elath.  But  on 
the  death  of  this  last  king,  the  twelve  tribes  were  di¬ 
vided,  and  from  that  schism  sprang  two  kingdoms.  (See 
Israel  and  Judah.)  The  kingdom  of  Judah  remained 
faithful  to  the  lineal  descendants  of  David,  and  offered 
allegiance  to  Rehoboam,  son  of  Solomon ;  the  kingdom 
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of  Israel  elected  for  its  sovereign  Jeroboam.  These  two 
kingdoms,  weakened  by  perpetual  warfare  and  discord, 
were  in  the  end  enslaved.  The  kingdom  of  Israel  was 
destroyed  by  Shalmaneser,  king  of  Assyria,  and  the 
kingdom  of  Judah  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  who  first  car¬ 
ried  captive  to  Babylon  a  great  part  of  the  inhabitants, 
and  afterwards  took  Jerusalem  by  assault,  destroyed 
the  temple,  and  reduced  to  slavery  the  whole  of  the 
people.  After  a  captivity  of  70  years,  the  Jews  obtained 
from  Cyrus  permission  to  re-establish  themselves  in 
Jerusalem,  where  they  were  governed  by  high-priests. 
After  the  fall  of  the  Persian  empire,  the  Jews  passed 
successively  under  the  dominion  of  Alexander;  of 
Ptolemy,  king  of  Egypt;  of  Seleucus  Nicator,  king  of 
Syria ;  and  after  once  more  falling  under  the  sway  of 
the  kings  of  Egypt,  were  subsequent!}’  enslaved  by  the 
Syrians.  Against  these  the  Jews  rose,  under  the  leader¬ 
ship  of  Maccabaeus,  and  threw  off  their  yoke.  The  Mac¬ 
cabees  became  the  hereditary  sovereigns  Subsequently, 
the  Romans  interfered  in  the  internal  affairs  of  the  Jew¬ 
ish  kingdom,  and  placed  Herod  I.  on  the  throne  of  the 
Maccabees,  B.  c.  37.  It  was  under  the  reign  of  Herod 
that  our  Saviour  was  born.  After  the  death  of  king 
Herod.  Palestine  was  distributed  among  his  sons,  and 
divided  into  four  portions,  called  tetrarchies  (Judaea, 
Galilee,  Abilene,  Ituraia) ;  but  in  a  few  years  the  Romans 
Sent  into  the  country  a  proconsul,  who  governed  in 
their  name,  and  shortly  afterwards  Rome  was  sole  mas¬ 
ter  of  the  whole  kingdom.  The  Jews,  impatiently  sup¬ 
porting  the  Roman  sway,  revolted  many  times.  The 
emperor  Titus  took  Jerusalem  in  the  year  70,  after  a 
fearful  siege  of  five  months,  as  was  prophesied.  The 
city  was  agaiu  taken,  under  Adrian,  in  the  year  135:  the 
Jews  were  in  great  part  exterminated;  those  who  sur¬ 
vived  being  driven  forever  from  Jerusalem.  From  this 
period  the  Jews,  ceasing  to  form  an  independent  nation, 
have  been  scattered  over  the  earth.  When  Christianity 
became  the  religion  of  the  Romans,  their  condition  be¬ 
came  very  miserable.  In  418,  military  service  was  in¬ 
terdicted  them  ;  in  610  the  emperor  Ileraclius  perse¬ 
cuted  them  with  many  cruel  enactments.  Islamism 
treated  them  less  rigorously.  Under  the  reign  of  the 
caliphs,  the  Jews  of  Asia,  of  Africa,  and  of  Spain,  were 
permitted  to  live  in  peace,  and  to  cultivate  commerce, 
letters,  and  the  sciences.  In  Christian  Europe,  espe¬ 
cially  during  the  period  of  the  Crusades,  the  Jews  had 
to  undergo  every  form  of  persecution,  frequently  being 
compelled  to  purchase  life  at  the  price  of  their  hoarded 
gold;  they  were  made  to  wear  distinctive  marks  on 
their  clothing,  and  afterwards  to  dwell  in  separate 
quarters  of  every  city.  They  were  driven  from  Eng¬ 
land  in  1290,  from  central  France  in  1395,  and  from  Spain 
and  Sicily  in  1492.  In  Germany,  they  belonged,  like 
serfs,  to  the  emperors  and  the  nobles,  who  bought  and 
sold  them  at  their  pleasure.  The  Inquisition  was  a 
particularly  bitter  foe  to  the  Jew's,  especially  in  the 
Spanish  dominions.  In  the  16th  century,  their  condi¬ 
tion  became  much  improved.  In  France,  they  were 
allowed  to  settle  at  Bayonne  and  Bordeaux,  in  1550; 
in  1784  they  were  relieved  from  the  poll-tax  which  had 
hitherto  been  imposed  upon  them.  Shortly  afterwards, 
the  other  European  states,  following  the  example  of 


France,  treated  them  in  a  more  liberal  spirit.  The  Jews 
are  spread  over  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  being  ex¬ 
ceedingly  numerous  in  Germany,  Poland,  and  the  N. 
of  Africa,  —  in  Algiers  in  particular.  Although  inter¬ 
mixed  for  eighteen  hundred  years  with  bo  many  diverse 
nations,  the  Jews  have  not  only  preserved  their  reli¬ 
gion,  as  already  said,  but  a  certain  national  type  of  fea¬ 
ture,  of  which  the  most  salient  points  are  a  dark  skin, 
thick  lips,  and  an  aquiline  nose.  The  Jews  belong  to 
the  Semitic  race,  as  is  proved  by  their  language,  which 
is  allied  with  the  Arabic,  the  Syriac,  and  the  Chaldean. 
Their  primitive  life  was  patriarchal,  pastoral,  nomadic 
perhaps, — certainly  so  in  the  desert,  between  their  de¬ 
parture  from  Egypt  and  entrance  into  the  Land  of 
Promise.  According  to  the  Holy  Scriptures,  they  had 
many  vices,  joined  to  which  were  superstition,  a  readi¬ 
ness  to  fall  into  idolatry,  a  spirit  of  discord  and  of 
revolt.  In  addition  to  the  Old  Testament,  they  possess 
a  literature  which  chiefly  consists  of  legends,  songs, 
proverbs,  and  genealogies.  (See  Hebrews,  Language 
and  Literature.)  After  their  return  from  captivity  in 
Babylon,  philosophy  and  theology  began  to  take  their 
rise  among  the  Jews,  and  a  number  of  sects  sprang  up, 
such  as  the  Pharisees,  Sadducees,  and  Essenes.  During 
the  Middle  Ages,  the  Jews  were  instrumental,  like  the 
Arabs,  in  handing  down  the  learning  of  antiquity.  In 
our  own  day,  and  in  almost  every  country,  they  have 
illustrious  representatives  in  all  departments  of  science 
and  the  fine  arts,  being  perhaps  more  decidedly  profi¬ 
cient  in  music.  Their  religion  is  founded  entirely  on 
the  Old  Testament:  it  denies  the  divinity  of  Jesus 
Christ ;  but  nevertheless  teaches  its  followers  to  believe 
in  the  coming  of  the  Messiah,  who  will  collect  the 
scattered  Jewish  people,  and  found  a  great  empire.  The 
Jews  admit  no  other  revelatiou  than  that  of  Moses  and 
the  prophets  ;  they  observe  at  the  present  time  the  same 
ceremonies  which  the  ancient  Hebrews  practised,  —  the 
celebration  of  the  Sabbath,  the  Passover,  the  abstinence 
from  certain  viands  which  are  termed  unclean.  With 
the  ancient  Jews,  all  the  priests  were  of  the  tribe  of 
Levi ;  they  thus  bore  the  name  of  Levites,  which,  at  the 
present  time,  is  changed  to  Rabbins.  After  the  disper¬ 
sion  of  the  Jews,  during  the  reign  of  Adrian,  the  princi¬ 
pal  doctors  of  religion  assembled  at  Tiberias,  where  they 
formed  a  Grand  Council,  or  Sanhedrim,  and  founded  a 
school,  which  became  the  nursery  of  their  rabbins. 
These  last  composed,  under  the  title  of  the  Talmud ,  a 
work  designed  to  contain  the  oral  law  and  traditions  of 
the  Jews.  This  work  was  completed  in  the  year  500  of 
the  Christian  lera;  and,  with  the  greatest  portion  of  the 
Jews,  it  became  the  basis  of  their  faith  :  some,  however, 
refused  to  accept  it.  Hence  arose  the  division  of  the 
Jews  into  two  rival  sects,  —  the  Talmudists,  or  Rabbin- 
ists,  who  follow  the  Talmud;  and  the  Caraites.  who 
follow  the  strict  letter  of  the  Old  Testament. 

Jews’-ear,  n.  (Bot.)  See  Exidia. 

Jetvs'-franklncense,  n.  See  Sttrax. 

Jews'-harp,  n.  (Mas.)  An  insignificant  instrument, 
the  form  of  which  is  too  well  known  to  need  description. 
It  is  a  mere  plaything,  and  is  totally  incapable  of  being 
played  in  conjunction  with  either  the  voice  or  other 
instruments;  its  sounds  are  produced  by  holding  it  be¬ 
tween  the  teeth  and  striking  the  projecting  end  of  an 
iron  spring  with  the  finger.  It  is  sometimes  called  the 
Jews’-trump,  and  is  vulgarly  believed  to  derive  its  name 
from  the  Jews,  and  to  be  employed  in  their  music.  This 
is,  however,  entirely  wrong,  as  they  do  not  possess  any 
instrument  of  the  kind,  and  its  present  name  is  most 
probably  s  corruption  of  the  French  jeu-trompe. a  trumpet 
to  play  with  ;  or  it  may  come  irom  what  seems  to  be  its 
proper  name,  and  what  it  is  often  called,  jaw’s-harp, 
from  its  being  played  between  the  teeth. 

Jews’-mallow,  n.  (Bot.)  See  Corchorcs. 

Jews’-pitcll,  n.  Asplialtum. 

Jews’ -stone.  Jew-stone,  n.  The  fossil  spine  of  a 

large  egg-shaped  echinus. 

Jews’-trninp,  n.  A  Jews’-harp  (q.  v.). 

Jeypoor  (ji-poor'),  Jeypore  a  state  ot  Hindostan,  in 
Rajpootana;  area,  15,251  sq.  m.  Pop.  2,832,276.  This 
state  is  under  the  protection  of  the  British. — Its  capital, 
Jeypoor,  stands  in  Lat.  26°  56'  N.,  Lon.  75°  55'  E.,  850 
m.  N.W.  of  Calcutta ;  it  is  one  of  the  handsomest  of  the 
native  towns  of  India.  Pop.  (1897)  162,500. 

Jez'ebel,  a  Jewish  queen  celebrated  for  her  impious 
life.  She  was  daughter  of  Ethbaal,  king  of  Sidon,  and 
wife  of  Ahab,  king  of  Israel.  She  turned  her  husband 
from  the  worship  of  the  true  God,  established  temples 
to  the  idol  Baal,  and  caused  a  large  number  of  prophets 
and  holy  persons  to  be  put  to  death.  Jehu,  on  gaining 
the  throne,  flung  her  from  the  windows  of  her  own 
palace,  which  killed  her,  the  dogs  devouring  her,  as  had 
been  foretold. —  Her  name,  given  by  St.  John,  probably 
as  a  descriptive  epithet,  to  a  certain  female  of  Thyatira, 
in  his  day  holding  a  like  bad  pre-eminence  in  profligacy 
of  life,  has  become  a  proverb,  and  is  commonly  ap¬ 
plied  to  a  forward,  rapacious,  or  vile  woman. 

Jez'reel,  (Script.)  a  city  of  Issacliar  (Josh.  xix.  18),  ly¬ 
ing  W.  of  Bethshean.  J.  was  called  Esdraela  in  the  time 
of  the  Maccabees,  and  is  now  replaced  by  a  small  and 
ruinous  Arab  village  called  Zerin,  at  the  N.W.  point  of 
Mount  Gil  boa.- —  Also  the  name  of  the  great  plain  lying 
between  J.  and  Acre. 

Jlian'si,a  state  of  India,  in  Bundelcund;  area,  2,500 
sq.  m. ;  pop.  200,000.  J.  is  under  the  protection  of  the 
British.  Its  cap.,  Jhansi,  stands  in  Lat.  25°  28'  N.,  Lon. 
78°  38'  E.,  on  the  main  route  between  the  Deccan  and 
the  Doab. 

Jhe'lum,  (anc.  Hydaspes,)  a  river  of  the  Punjab  It 
rises  in  Cashmere,  which  forms  its  upper  basin,  and  is 
navigable  within  that  country  for  about  70  m.  On 
emerging  from  the  Himalaya'  through  the  Baramula 
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Pass,  it  again  becomes  practicable  for  small  craft.  After 
a  course  of  490  m.,  it  joins  the  Chenab,  in  Lat.  31°  10' 
N.,  Lon.  72°  9'  E.,  and  forms  with  it  what  is  sometimes 
called  the  Trimah  or  Trimab.  The  banks  of  this  river 
were  the  scene  of  the  battle  between  Alexander  the 
Great  and  Porus. 

Jib.  n.  [Lat.  gibba,  a  hump-like  swelling,  a  protuber¬ 
ance.]  (Naut.)  A  name  given  to  the  foremost  sail  of 
a  ship.  It  is  in  fact  a  large  staysail  extended  from  the 
outer  end  of  the  bowsprit,  arid  prolonged  by  the  jib- 
boom  to  the  fore-topmast-head  (Fig.  1447). —  To  clear 
away  the  jib  is  an  order  to  loose  it  preparatory  to  its  be¬ 
ing  set.  The  jib-boom  is  c  spar  which  runs  out  from 
the  extremity  of  the  bowsprit  in  a  similar  manner  to  a 
topmast  on  any  of  the  masts  of  a  ship,  and  serves  as  a 


1,  Fore-topmast  staysail,  set  on  fore-topmast-stay;  2,  jib;  3, 
.lying-jib;  4.  bowsprit ;  5,  jib-boom  ;  6,  flying  jib-boom  ;  7,  mar¬ 
tingale,  or  dolphin-striker  ;  8,  fore-course. 


continuation  of  it,  so  that  the  height  of  the  mast  can  be 
varied  from  jury-masts  to  top-gallant  masts;  the  bow¬ 
sprit  can  be  elongated  by  means  of  the  jib-boom  to  suit 
the  increased  or  diminished  altitude  of  the  masts. — Mid- 
die  jib  is  a  sail  sometimes  extended  from  the  end  of  the 
jib-boom.  —  A.  flying-jib  is  a  sail  rigged  on  a  boom  run¬ 
ning  out  from  the  end,  or  beyond  the  jib-boom,  as 
sometimes  seen  in  the  engravings  of  ships  two  cen¬ 
turies  ago. 

(Mach.)  The  overhanging  part  of  a  crane,  or  a  tri¬ 
angular  frame  with  a  pulley  at  the  end,  for  the  chain  to 
pass  over  which  leads  from  the  crane. 

— v.  a.  To  shift  from  one  side  of  the  mast  to  the  other, 
as  a  boom-sail. 

Jib'-boom.  n.  ( Naut .)  See  Jib. 

Jifo'-door.  n.  (Arch.)  A  door  so  constructed  that  it 
stands  flush  with  the  adjoining  face  of  the  wall  on  both 
sides,  and  without  dressings  or  architraves.  Thus  it  ap¬ 
pears  to  form  part  of  the  wall,  the  intention  of  a  jib- 
door  being  simply  to  disguise  the  aperture. 

Jib'ing1,  n.  (Naut.)  See  Gibing. 

Jid'datl,  Jeddah,  a  port  and  haven  on  the  W.  coast 
of  Arabia,  on  the  Red  Sea,  about  60  m.  W.  of  Mecca,  of 
which  city  it  is  the  port.  It  is  the  emporium  for  nearly 
all  the  Arabian  merchandise,  from  whence  it  is  shipped 
either  for  Europe  or  to  meet  the  caravans  for  Nubia, 
Abyssinia,  and  Egypt.  Pop.  22,000. 

Jig1,  n.  [It.  giga, a  hurdy-gurdy;  Fr.  gigue\  Ger.  geige,  a 
violiD  or  fiddle  ]  A  light  quick  tune  in  6-8  time.— A  kind 
of  light  lively  dance  suited  to  the  tune,  which  was  very 
popular  at  the  end  of  the  last  century.— A  trick;  a 
sport. 

— v.  n.  To  dance  a  jig. — To  dance  carelessly. 

— v.  a.  To  trick  or  cheat. 

(Mining.)  To  separate  by  shaking,  as  ore. 

Jiggamaree',  n.  A  trick;  a  manoeuvre.  (Collog. 
and  low.) 

Jig'ger,  n.  One  who  jigs. 

(Naut.)  A  machine  consisting  of  a  piece  of  rope  about 
5  feet  long,  with  a  block  at  one  end  aud  a  sheaf  at  the 
other,  used  to  hold  on  the  cable  when  it  is  heaved  into 
the  ship  by  the  revolution  of  the  windlass. 

. — A  potter’s  wheel  by  which  he  shapes  his  earthen 
vessels. 

Jig’'gish,  a.  Suitable  to  a  jig. 

Jig'gle.  v.  n.  To  wriggle,  (r.) 

Jig'gOg,  «.  A  jolting  motion  ;  a  jog. 

Jig'l>il!,n.  (Mining.)  A  pin  frequently  used  by  miners 
to  hold  the  turn-beams  and  prevent  them  from  turning 
around. 

Jill,  n.  A  term  of  contempt  fora  woman:  a  wanton;  a 
gill.  (Vulgar.) 

Jill'-flirt,  n.  A  giddy,  light,  or  wanton  girl  or  woman.  I 

Jilt,  n.  [Icel .  gilja,  to  allure  or  entice  a  woman.]  A 
woman  who  gives  her  lover  hopes,  and  capriciously  dis¬ 
appoints  him;  a  woman  who  trifles  with  her  lover;  a 
coquette.  —  A  name  of  contempt  for  a  woman. 

—c.  a.  To  encourage  as  a  lover,  and  then  frustrate  his 
hopes ;  to  trick  in  love. 

— v.  n.  To  play  the  jilt ;  to  practise  deception  in  love,  and 
discard  lovers ;  to  coquet. 

Jim 'crack,  n.  See  Gimcrack. 

Jim ’my,  n.  A  tool  used  by  burglars  to  break  open 
doors 

Jim'tton,  >l.  ( Bnt .)  The  Thnrnapple.  —  See  Datur 

Jin'gle,  r.  n.  [See  Ginole.]  To  clink;  to  sound  with 
a  kind  of  sharp  rattle 


— r.a.  To  shake  so  as  to  make  a  rapid,  merry,  tinkling 
sound. 

“  The  bells  she  jingled,  and  the  whistle  blew." — Pope. 

— n.  Any  clink,  or  sharp  rattle;  anything  sounding;  a 
bell;  a  rattle. — Correspondence  of  sound  in  rhyme. 

Jip'po,  n.  [O.Fr  .juppe.)  A  kind  of  stays  worn  by  ladies ; 
also  called  jump.  —  See  Juppon. 

Je'ab,  (Script.,)  son  of  Zeruiah,  David’s  sister,  and  bro¬ 
ther  of  Abishai  and  Asahel.was  the  commander  of  David’s 
army  during  almost  the  whole  of  his  reign  (2  Sam.  v. 
6-10).  Valiant  but  unscrupulous,  he  committed  many 
crimes,  and  was  at  length  put  to  death  by  order  of  Solo¬ 
mon,  (1  Kings  ii.) 

Joachim,  St.,  (Order  of.)  This  equestrian  order 
of  Franconia  was  founded  in  1755,  by  an  association  of 
younger  members  of  the  German  aristocracy.  It  was 
originally  named  the  “  Order  of  Defenders  of  the  Honor 
of  Divine  Providence,”  and  received  its  present  title  in 
1785. 

Joachim  Creek,  (jo'a-kim,)  in  Missouri,  enters  the 
Mississippi  River  at  Herculaneum. 

Joan,  (Pope.)  The  story  of  this  famous  mythical  per¬ 
sonage  may  be  thus  briefly  stated.  When  Pope  Leo  IV. 
died  in  855,  the  clergy  and  people  of  Rome  having  met 
to  elect  his  successor,  chose  a  young  priest,  a  stranger 
in  Rome,  who  had  acquired  an  immense  reputation  for 
learning  and  virtue,  and  styled  him  John  VIII.  The 
supposed  priest  was  in  reality  a  young  Englishwoman, 
daughter  of  an  English  missionary,  who  had  been  estab¬ 
lished  at  Fulda.  Beautiful  and  talented,  she  had  fasci¬ 
nated  a  monk  of  the  convent  at  Fulda,  who  succeeded 
in  inducing  her  to  assume  male  attire  aud  enter  the 
convent  as  a  brother.  The  guilty  intercourse  carried  on 
by  means  of  this  disguise,  became  at  length  so  danger¬ 
ous  as  to  force  the  lovers  to  fly.  They  wandered  through 
Europe,  both  learning  and  teaching,  until  at  Athens, 
where  they  were  studying  Greek,  the  monk  died.  Joan 
made  her  way  in  time  to  Rome,  and  opened  a  school 
which  soon  became  the  resort  of  all  lovers  of  learning. 
After  her  election,  the  administration  of  Rome  and  the 
Church  was  conducted  with  great  ability,  and  the  praise 
of  John  VIII.  was  universal.  In  the  hour  of  her  eleva¬ 
tion,  however,  Joan  fell  again  into  the  sin  which  had 
first  tempted  her;  and  heedless  of  the  consequences, 
she  was  acting  her  part  in  a  solemn  religious  procession 
on  one  of  the  rogation  days,  when  she  was  seized  with 
the  pains  of  labor  at  a  spot  lying  between  the  church 
of  St.  Clement  and  the  Coliseum,  aud  to  the  horror  of 
all  present  gave  birth  to  a  child  in  the  open  street. 
Both  parent  and  child  died.  A  statue  was  erected  to 
preserve  the  infamy  of  the  fact,  and  it  was  determined 
that  the  pontiff  in  procession  should  never  again  pass 
by  the  desecrated  spot.  This  strange  tale,  which  the 
opponents  to  the  Catholic  cause  vehemently  maintained, 
was  at  length  overthrown  by  a  French  Protestant  min¬ 
ister,  named  Blondel,  who  in  the  interest  of  truth  pub¬ 
lished  in  1647  an  “  Eclaircissement  de  la  Question.”  His 
view  of  the  falsity  of  the  story,  supported  by  Bayle, 
Leibnitz,  Eckhardt,  and  others,  has  prevailed,  and  the 
mythical  nature  of  the  female  pope  is  now  generally 
admitted.  A  critical  examination  of  the  documents 
relative  to  the  fable  of  Pope  Joan,  by  A.  Bianchi-Giovini, 
appeared  in  Italian  in  1845. 

Joan  of  Arc,  (in  French,  Jeanne  d’Arc,)  the  heroic 
Maid  of  Orleans,  was  the  daughter  of  Jacques  d’Arc  or 
Dare,  and  of  Isabeau  Romee,  his  wife,  villagers  of 
Domremy,  on  the  borders  of  Lorraine,  and  was  B.  in  1410 
or  1411.  She  received  the  usual  education  ef  a  peasant- 
girl  at  that  period,  and  was  taught  to  spin  and  sew,  and 
repeat  her  Paternoster  and  Ave  Maria,  but  not  to  read 
or  to  write.  From  her  early  years  she  was  employed  in 
tending  the  flocks  of  the  villagers,  and  was  distinguished 
only  by  her  simplicity  aud  kindness  of  heart,  and  her 
ardent  qualities.  At  that  period  the  English  had  con¬ 
quered  the  greater  part  of  her  native  country.  Even 
the  remote  village  of  Domremy  did  not  wholly  escape 
the  danger  and  privations  of  these  evil  times;  and  on 
one  occasion  Joan  and  her  parents  were  compelled  to 
seek  shelter  at  a  hostelry  in  Neufohateau.  The  perilous 
condition  of  her  native  laud  produced  a  deep  impression 
on  the  ardent  and  enthusiastic  qiind  of  Joan;  and  she 


Fig.  1448.  —  house  of  joan  of  arc,  at  domremy. 


now  began  to  fancy  that  she  saw  visions  of  saints,  and 
heard  mysterious  voices,  declaring  that  the  foreign  in¬ 
vaders  were  to  be  expelled,  and  the  independence  of 
France  established  by  her  aid.  The  crisis  which  took 
place  in  the  affairs  of  the  country,  when  Orleans  was 
invested  by  the  Earl  of  Salisbury,  seems  to  have  given  a 
definitive  shape  to  these  phantoms  of  Joan’s  brain. 
Joan  announced  tliatshe  was  commissioned  from  heaven' 
to  relieve  the  city  and  to  crown  the  daughter  of  Rheims.  j 
With  considerabie  difficulty,  assisted  by  her  uncle,  whom 
she  had  convinced  of  the  truth  of  her  mission,  she  pre- 1 


vailed  upon  Robert  de  Baudricourt,  governor  of  the 
neighboring  town  of  Vaucoulers,  to  send  her,  in  Feb., 
1429,  to  the  French  court,  which  was  then  held  at 
Chinon,  in  the  valley  of  the  Loire,  between  Tours  and 
Saumur,  one  hundred  and  fifty  leagues  distant.  Es¬ 
corted  by  the  Sires  de  Metz  and  de  Poulengy,  she  reached 
the  vicinity  of  Chinon,  and  with  some  difficulty  obtained 
admission  to  the  presence  of  Charles.  After  some  con¬ 
versation  with  the  king  and  his  courtiers,  and  a  long 
examination  before  the  university  and  parliament  at 
Poitiers,  the  popular  opinion  was  so  strongly  expressed 
in  favor  of  the  Maid,  that  the  royal  counsellors  were 
constrained,  with  considerable  misgivings,  to  recommend 
that  her  services  should  be  accepted.  Her  presence 
among  the  troops  at  Blois,  and  the  fame  of  her  super¬ 
natural  powers,  had  an  extraordinary  effect  in  raising  the 
drooping  spirits  of  the  soldiers,  and  it  was  resolved  im¬ 
mediately  to  make  an  attempt,  under  her  direction,  to 
throw  two  convoys  of  provisions  into  Orleans,  which 
was  now  reduced  to  the  utmost  need.  This  difficult  en¬ 
terprise  was  performed  with  complete  success,  and  Joan 
herself  entered  the  beleaguered  city  on  the  29th  of 
April.  Anxious  to  raise  the  siege,  if  possible,  without 
bloodshed,  she  sent  repeated  warnings  to  the  besiegers 
to  depart,  under  pain  of  vengeance  from  heaven ;  but, 
as  might  have  been  expected,  they  answered  only  with 
scoffs  and  ribaldry.  On  the  4th  of  May  a  part  of  the 
garrison  made  a  sally  against  the  English  bastile  of  St. 
Loup,  but  were  driven  back.  Joan  beard  the  noise  of 
the  fray,  and  galloping  to  the  spot,  plunged  headlong 
into  the  thickest  of  the  fight,  and  leading  the  troops  on 
to  a  second  onset,  succeeded  in  storming  the  bastile. 
The  remaining  bastiles  on  the  southern  bank  of  the 
Loire  were  carried  by  assault  on  the  6th  and  7th  of  May, 
and  the  garrisons  put  to  the  sword  ;  and  on  the  8th,  the 
English  generals,  dispirited  by  these  defeats,  and  find¬ 
ing  that  their  troops  were  panic-stricken  at  the  approach 
of  the  “  sorceress,”  as  they  termed  her,  raised  the  siege 
and  retreated  to  Melun-sur-Loire.  The  anniversary  of 
this  deliverance  is  still  held  sacred  at  Orleans.  Having 
thus  achieved  the  first  part  of  her  promise,  the  relief 
of  Orleans,  Joan  hastened  to  Tours,  where  Charles  was 
now  residing,  and  urged  him  to  undertake  at  once  the 
expedition  to  Rheims.  It  was  deemed  necessary,  how¬ 
ever  in  the  first  instance,  to  reduce  the  other  posts 
which  the  English  still  held  on  the  Loire.  Jargeau  was 
stormed,  Joan  as  usual  leading  the  assault  with  indomi¬ 
table  courage;  and  Beaugency  and  Melun  were  surren¬ 
dered  without  resistance.  The  remainder  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  army  under  Talbot  retreated  towards  the  Seine,  but 
was  overtaken  near  the  village  of  Patay,  18th  June,  and 
so  terror-struck  were  the  troops  at  the  idea  of  the  Maid’s 
supernatural  power,  that  they  fled  almost  without  strik¬ 
ing  a  blow.  The  brave  Talbot  himself  was  taken 
prisoner,  and  upwards  of  two  thousand  men  were  killed 
in  the  pursuit.  Joan  now  renewed  her  entreaty  that 
the  king  should  set  forth  to  be  crowned  at  Rheims, 
though  that  city  and  every  other  stronghold  on  the  way 
was  still  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy ;  and  Charles, 
indisposed  as  he  was  to  personal  exertion,  was  compelled 
to  yield  to  the  solicitations  of  his  benefactress,  supported 
as  they  were  by  the  popular  voice  and  the  wishes  of  his 
troops.  Difficulties  and  perils  seemed  to  vanish  at  the 
approach  of  the  Maid.  Troyes,  Chalons,  and  Rheims 
in  succession  opened  their  gates  as  if  in  concert  to 
welcome  their  king.  On  the  16th  of  July  Charles 
made  a  triumphal  entry  into  the  city  of  Rheims, 
and  on  the  following  day  was  solemnly  crowned  in  its 
cathedral,  his  deliverer  standing  by  his  side  before  the 
high  altar  during  the  ceremony,  with  her  banner  un- 
lurled  in  her  hand.  J.  now  regarded  her  mission  as 


Fig.  1449.  —  joan  of  arc. 

(Copied  from  her  statue  in  OrleaDS.) 


accomplished,  and  asked  the  king  to  “  allow  her  to  re¬ 
turn  to  her  father  and  mother,  to  keep  her  flocks  and 
herds  as  before,  and  do  all  things  as  she  was  wont  to 
do.”  But  Charles  and  his  captains,  though  they  did  not 
themselves  credit  her  divine  commission,  were  well  aware 
of  her  influence  over  the  soldiers  and  the  people,  and 
by  their  urgent  entreaties  induced  her  to  remain.  Laon 
and  other  strong  towns  opened  their  gates  to  the  king, 
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bat  the  army  was  repulsed  in  an  attack  upon  Paris,  and 
the  maid  was  severely  wounded.  She  once  more  deter¬ 
mined  to  retire  from  the  contest,  hut  was  again  induced 
by  renewed  entreaties  to  lay  aside  her  resolution. 
Charles,  in  the  midst  of  his  successes,  led  back  his  troops 
into  winter-quarters,  and  by  his  supineness  lost  a  most 
favorable  opportunity  of  completing  his  triumph.  J. 
spent  the  winter  at  the  court  in  Bourges  or  its  neigh¬ 
borhood,  and  in  December  received  from  the  king  letters- 
patent  of  nobility  to  herself  and  her  family.  Her 
birthplace  was  at  her  request  also  declared  to  be  ex¬ 
empted  in  future  from  any  kind  of  impost,  a  privilege 
which  it  retained  for  more  tban  three  centuries.  At  the 
return  of  spring,  1430,  the  French  army  again  took  the 
field.  J.  displayed  her  accustomed  bravery  in  several 
skirmishes,  and  on  the  21st  of  May  threw  herself  into 
the  fortress  of  Compi6gne,  which  was  besieged  by  the 
Duke  of  Burgundy.  In  a  sally  which  was  made  on  the 
evening  of  her  arrival  she  was  taken  prisoner  —  there  is 
reason  to  believe  through  the  treachery  of  the  governor, 
Guillaume  de  Flavy,  a  brave  but  harsh  and  savage  officer, 
who  envied  her  renown.  After  having  been  transferred 
in  succession  to  several  prisons,  J.  was  sold  by  John  of 
Luxembourg  for  10,000  li  vres  to  the  English,  by  whom  she 
was  treated  with  great  cruelty,  and  ultimately  brought  to 
a  trial  on  a  charge  of  witchcraft,  before  an  ecclesiastical 
tribunal  presided  over  by  Pierre  Cauchon,  bishop  of 
Beauvais, a  base  and  cruel  priest,  and  by  Jean  Lemaitre, 
vicar-general  of  the  inquisition.  The  whole  proceedings 
were  of  the  most  infamous  character,  and  the  condem¬ 
nation  of  the  unfortunate  girl  was  determined  before¬ 
hand.  She  displayed  in  her  defence  not  only  a  coura¬ 
geous  spirit,  but  remarkable  discretion  and  good  sense. 
She  was  of  course  found  guilty  of  sorcery  and  heresy,  in 
May,  1431,  and  having  under  the  terror  of  death  signed 
a  formula  of  abjuration,  she  was  condemned  to  perpet¬ 
ual  imprisonment,  “  with  the  bread  of  grief  and  the 
water  of  anguish  for  her  food.”  The  object  of  these 
proceedings  was  to  degrade  her  in  public  opinion,  and 
then  to  find  a  pretext  for  putting  her  to  death.  By  some 
means  or  other,  by  fraud  or  violence,  she  was  induced  to 
clothe  herself  in  a  suit  of  men’s  apparel,  and  was  in 
consequence  pronounced  a  heretic  relapsed,  and  con¬ 
demned  to  death.  On  the  30th  of  May  she  was  burned 
alive  in  the  market-place  of  Rouen,  protesting  to  the 
last  that  her  voices  were  unfeigned,  and  that  in  obeying 
them  she  had  obeyed  the  will  of  God.  The  infamous 
treatment  of  this  noble-minded,  generous,  courageous, 
patriotic,  and  devoted  woman,  reflects  deep  disgrace  on 
all  parties  connected  with  it — the  English  authorities, 
the  renegade  Frenchmen,  her  judges  and  accusers,  and 
on  the  king  of  France,  who,  immersed  in  his  voluptuous 
pleasures,  made  no  effort  to  save  the  subject  to  whom  he 
was  so  much  indebted.  Her  father  died  of  grief  at  the 
tidings  of  her  cruel  fate:  her  mother  survived  for  many 
years,  and  was  supported  by  a  pension  from  the  city  of 
Orleans.  The  memory  of  the  maid  of  Orleans  and  her 
noble  deeds  was  long  cherished  by  the  French,  and  her 
story  has  been  the  theme  of  many  a  poet  in  Germany 
and  England  as  well  as  in  France. 

Joan  of  Naples.  This  accomplished  and  ill-fated  prin¬ 
cess,  B.  1327,  was  the  daughter  of  Charles,  duke  of  Cala¬ 
bria,  and  grand-daughter  of  Robert,  king  of  Naples,  to 
whose  authority  she  succeeded  in  right  of  her  deceased 
father,  1343.  In  order  to  unite  the  claims  of  the  two 
branches  of  the  house  of  Anjou,  and  secure  the  tran¬ 
quillity  of  her  reign,  King  Robert  had  married  her  to 
Andrew,  youngest  son  of  Carobert,  king  of  Hungary, 
when  they  were  both  children.  The  match  was  not  a 
happy  one,  either  for  the  princess  or  her  subjects,  by 
whom  Andrew,  a  man  of  unamiable  and  gross  disposi¬ 
tion,  was  about  equally  beloved,  and  a  conspiracy  being 
formed  against  him,  he  was  murdered  in  1345.  In  1347 
the  queen  married  her  kinsman  Louis  of  Tarentum,  who 
had  been  her  lover,  and  was  the  principal  instigator  of 
the  conspiracy;  and  the  circumstances  led  to  a  war  in 
which  Charles  III.,  duke  of  Durazzo,  became  a  principal 
actor,  and  Avignon  with  its  territory  was  ceded  to  the 
Pope  by  Queen  J.  Louis  survived  these  events  till  1362, 
when  J.  was  married  again  to  James  of  Arragon,  and 
for  a  fourth  time,  in  1376,  to  Otho  of  Brunswick.  Event¬ 
ually,  Charles  of  Durazzo  usurped  the  throne  of  Naples, 
and  caused  the  queen  to  be  suffocated  in  1381. 

Joan  II.,  daughter  of  Charles  of  Durazzo,  succeeded  to  his 
ill-gotten  power  in  1414,  and  was  married  successively  to 
William,  the  son  of  Leopold  of  Austria  (1404-6),  and  to 
James,  count  of  La  Marche  (1415).  She  was  a  woman 
of  profligate  character,  and  no  redeeming  virtues  are 
recorded  of  her.  D.  1435. 

Joan'na.  (Script.)  One  of  the  faithful  women  who 
ministered  to  Christ  while  living,  and  brought  spices  to 
his  tomb.  Her  husband  Chuza  was  a  steward  to  Herod 
Antipas,  (Luke.  viii.  3;  xxiv.  1-10.) 

Joan'na,  Johanna,  or  Anjouan,  the  largest  of  the  Co- 
morro  group  of  islands,  off  the  E.  coast  of  Africa;  it  is 
24  m.  long,  and  18  broad;  Lat.  12°  50'  S.,  Lon.  44°  29' 
30”  E.  Pop.  20,000. 

Jo'asti,  or  Jeho'ash.  the  8th  king  of  Judah,  b.  c.  878- 
838.  He  was  the  only  son  of  Ahaziah  who  was  not  slain 
by  the  usurping  Athaliah,  his  grandmother.  Being  res¬ 
cued  by  Jehoshebah  his  aunt,  and  secluded  six  years  in 
the  temple,  he  was  raised  to  the  throne,  when  seven 
years  of  age,  through  the  faithful  care  of  Jehoiada;  and 
while  this  venerable  man  survived,  J.  served  God  and 
prospered.  Idols  were  banished,  and  the  temple  was 
repaired.  But  afterwards  he  followed  less  wholesome 
counsels;  idolatry  revived;  and  when  Zecliariah  the 
high-priest  rebuked  the  guilty  people,  the  ungrateful 
king  caused  this  servant  of  God,  the  son  of  his  bene¬ 
factor,  to  be  stoned  to  death.  Misfortunes  soon  multi¬ 
plied  on  his  head;  he  was  repeatedly  humbled  by  the 


Syrians,  and  gave  them  the  temple  treasures  as  a  ran¬ 
som  ;  a  loathsome  disease  imliittered  his  life,  which  was 
soon  cut  short  by  a  conspiracy  of  his  servants,  and  he 
was  not  buried  in  the  sepulchre  of  the  kings,  (2  Kin. 
xi.  12;  2  Chr.  xxiii.  24.)  The  prophet  Joel  was  contem¬ 
porary  with  him. 

Joash  II.  The  son  and  successor  of  Jehoahaz,  king  of 
Israel,  b.  c.  840-825.  There  was  much  in  his  conduct  to 
commend.  He  had  a  great  regard  for  the  prophet  Elisha, 
and  visited  him  on  his  death-bed,  where  by  a  divine 
oracle  he  was  assured  of  three  victories  over  the  Syrians. 
He  was  also  victorious  when  forced  to  give  battle  to 
Amaziah  king  of  Judah,  and  was  one  of  the  best  kings 
of  Israel.  (2  Kin.  xiii.  9-25;  xiv.  1-8;  2  Chr.  xxv.) 

Joazeiras,  (zho-a-za'ras,)  a  town  of  Brazil,  province  of 
Bahia,  abt.  65  m.  N.N.W.  of  Jacobina. 

Job,  (Book  of.)  (Script.)  The  name  of  one  of  the  books 
of  the  Old  Testament,  so  called  from  the  patriarch  whose 
history  and  whose  patience  under  adversity  and  suffer¬ 
ing  it  depicts.  Many  questions  have  been  agitated  with 
respect  to  this  book,  particularly  regarding  the  reality 
or  fiction  of  the  history,  the  period  in  which  the  author 
lived,  and  the  piety  and  ethics  which  the  book  is  in¬ 
tended  to  teach.  Many  eminent  critics  have  endeavored 
to  prove  that  the  whole  poem  is  a  mere  fictitious  nar¬ 
ration,  intended  to  instruct  through  the  medium  of  a 
parable ;  while  the  actual  truth  of  the  narrative  has 
been  maintained  by  men  equally  distinguished,  and  has, 
besides,  been  the  uniform  belief  of  both  the  Jewish  and 
the  Christian  Church.  Besides,  Job  is  spoken  of  in 
several  other  passages  of  Scripture  as  being  a  real  per¬ 
sonage.  “  Ye  have  heard  of  the  patience  of  Job,”  says 
the  apostle  James.  As  to  the  age  in  which  he  lived, 
there  is  great  diversity  of  opinion.  Some  regard  him 
as  living  in  the  time  of  the  patriarchs ;  others,  in  the 
time  of  Moses;  others,  during  the  Judges;  others,  in 
the  reign  of  Solomon ;  others,  in  the  time  of  the  cap¬ 
tivity,  Ac.  The  book  itself  bears  undoubted  marks  of 
antiquity.  The  Userian,  or  Bible  chronology,  dates  the 
trial  of  Job  about  the  year  1520  B.  C.,  or  29  years  before 
the  departure  of  the  Israelites  from  Egypt.  In  support 
of  its  high  antiquity  have  been  adduced,  besides  the 
general  air  of  antiquity  which  pervades  the  manners 
recorded  in  the  poem,  the  longevity  of  Job,  which  was 
characteristic  of  early  or  patriarchal  times;  his  holding 
the  office  of  priest  in  his  own  family;  his  allusion  to 
that  species  of  idolatry  alone  which  is  generally  ad¬ 
mitted  to  have  been  the  most  ancient  —  that  of  the 
heavenly  bodies;  and  the  silence  of  the  book  respecting 
the  history  of  the  Israelites  and  the  Mosaic  laws.  Dr. 
Hale  has,  by  means  of  astronomical  calculations  based 
upon  the  position  of  the  stars  referred  to  by  Job,  at¬ 
tempted  to  fix  the  date  of  his  trial,  and  makes  it  to 
have  been  184  years  before  the  birth  of  Abraham.  The 
scene  of  the  poem  is  stated  to  be  the  land  of  Uz,  which 
most  probably  is  Idumaea.  The  different  parts  of  the 
book  are  so  closely  connected  together,  that  it  must  all 
have  been  the  work  of  one  author;  and  many  conject¬ 
ures  have  been  made  as  to  who  that  author  was.  Elihu. 
Job,  Moses,  Solomon,  Isaiah,  Ezekiel,  and  Ezra,  have  all 
been  brought  forward  as  having  written  it.  There  is 
no  reason,  however,  to  doubt,  indeed  it  is  highly  prob¬ 
able,  that  Job  was  the  writer  of  his  own  story,  of  whose 
inspiration  we  have  the  clearest  evidence,  when  he  says, 
“I  have  heard  of  thee  by  the  hearing  of  the  ear;  but 
now  mine  eye  seeth  thee.”  (xlii.  5.)  In  this  book  we 
have  an  account  of  a  man  of  distinguished  wealth,  as 
well  as  of  eminent  piety,  suddenly  precipitated  from 
the  very  summit  of  prosperity  into  the  lowest  depths 
of  misery  and  ruin  —  first  bereaved  of  his  wealth  and 
children,  and  afterwards  afflicted  with  a  loathsome  and 
excruciating  bodily  disease.  Yet,  under  these  heavy  af¬ 
flictions,  we  are  told  that  he  sinned  not,  nor  charged 
God  foolishly.  He  is  visited  by  three  of  his  friends, 
Elipliaz,  Bildad,  and  Zophar,  on  the  pretence  of  afford¬ 
ing  him  consolation.  After  a  long  silence,  Job’s  grief 
breaks  forth  into  passionate  exclamations,  and  a  vehe¬ 
ment  execration  of  the  day  of  his  birth.  The  minds  of 
his  friends  are  suddenly  exasperated;  and  their  consola¬ 
tion,  if  any  was  intended,  is  changed  into  contumely 
and  reproaches.  Elipliaz  reproves  his  impatience,  ques¬ 
tions  his  integrity,  by  insinuating  that  God  does  not  so 
punish  the  righteous,  and  finally  admonishes  him  not 
to  despise  the  chastisement  of  God.  (iv.,  v.)  Job  replies, 
apologizing  for  the  intemperance  of  his  grief  by  the 
magnitude  of  his  calamities,  prays  for  speedy  death,  ac¬ 
cuses  his  friends  of  cruelty,  and  supplicates  the  mercy 
of  God.  (vi.,  vii.)  The  argument  of  Eliphaz  is  resumed 
by  Bildad,  who  reproves  Job  with  still  greater  acrimony, 
telling  him  that  the  death  of  his  children  had  been  ow¬ 
ing  to  their  transgressions,  and  that  he  should  reform, 
not  murmur,  (viii.)  In  reply,  Job  acknowledges  the 
justice  and  sovereignty  of  God,  argues  that  his  afflic¬ 
tions  are  no  proof  of  his  wickedness,  and  in  despair 
again  wishes  for  death,  (ix.,  x.)  Zophar  prosecutes  the 
argument  with  still  greater  severity,  and  exhorts  him 
to  repentance  as  the  only  means  by  which  to  recover 
his  former  prosperity,  (xi.)  Job  replies, censuring  their 
pretensions  to  superior  wisdom,  charging  them  with 
hypocrisy  and  uncharitableness,  and  appealing  to  God, 
professing  his  hope  in  a  future  resurrection,  (xii.-xiv.) 
The  second  series  of  controversy  begins  with  another 
speech  from  Eliphaz,  who  accuses  Job  of  impiety  in 
justifying  himself,  (xv.)  Job  replies,  complaining  of 
the  increasing  unkindness  of  his  friends,  protests  his 
innocency,  and  looks  to  death  as  his  last  resource,  (xvi., 
xvii.)  Bildad  continues  his  former  line  of  argument 
with  increased  asperity,  inculcating  the  general  idea 
that  Job’s  sufferings  are  the  tokens  of  God’s  displeasure 
at  his  wickedness,  (xviii.)  In  reply,  the  sufferer  com¬ 
plains  bitterly  of  the  cruelty  of  his  friends,  and  the 


hard  treatment  of  God;  also,  he  craves  pity,  and  pro¬ 
fesses  his  belief  that  God  would  yet  appear  to  vindicate 
his  cause  against  his  accusers,  (xix.)  The  second  speech 
of  Zophar  enlarges  upon  the  sure  downfall  and  portion 
of  the  wicked,  (xx.)  Job,  on  the  contrary,  dwells  upon 
the  fact  that  the  wicked  are  often  prosperous  in  this 
world,  and  end  their  days  in  peace,  (xxi.)  The  third 
series  of  controversy  is  opened  by  Eliphaz  asserting 
more  directly  than  before  that  Job’s  misfortunes  were 
the  result  of  his  crimes,  and  concludes  with  renewed 
exhortation  to  repentance  and  prayer,  (xxii.)  In  reply. 
Job  ardently  desires  to  plead  his  cause  before  God,  and 
maintains  that  the  wicked  frequently  escape  punish¬ 
ment  in  this  life,  (xxiii.,  xxiv.)  The  reply  of  Bildad, 
who  expresses  the  holiness  of  God,  before  whom  no  man 
can  be  pure,  (xxv.)  Job,  in  reply,  re-vindicates  his  own 
conduct  with  great  warmth,  takes  a  retrospect  of  his 
former  life  as  a  husband,  a  master,  a  magistrate,  and 
concludes  with  an  ardent  wish  for  an  immediate  trial 
before  God’s  tribunal,  (xxvi.-xxxi.)  Another  speaker 
is  now  introduced,  Elihu  by  name,  who  sums  up  the 
whole  argument.  After  condemning  the  conduct  of  all 
the  disputants,  whose  reasonings  were  not  calculated 
to  produce  conviction  (xxxii.),  he  proceeds  to  contest 
several  of  Job’s  positions,  and  to  show  that  God  fre¬ 
quently  afflicts  the  children  of  men  for  the  best  of  pur¬ 
poses,  and  that,  in  every  instance,  it  is  our  duty  to  sub¬ 
mit.  He  concludes  with  a  fine  description  of  the  various 
attributes  of  God.  (xxxiii.-xxxvii.)  Jehovah  himself 
now  interposes,  and  addresses  Job  out  of  a  whirlwind, 
in  a  speech  of  the  sublimest  kind.  He  shows  Job  the 
folly  of  questioning  the  justice  or  wisdom  of  the  Divine 
government,  when  he  is  unable  to  control,  or  as  much 
as  comprehend,  the  commonest  phenomena  of  nature, 
(xxxviii.-xli.)  Then  follows  Job’s  submission,  and  his 
restoration  to  prosperity,  his  possessions  being  doubled, 
(xlii.)  Some  commentators  have  regarded  this  book  as 
a  regular  epic,  possessing  unity  of  action,  delineation  of 
character,  plot,  and  catastrophe,  —  not  exactly  in  the 
Grecian,  but  in  the  Oriental  style;  others  regard  it  as  a 
regular  drama,  divided  into  acts  and  scenes;  while 
others  call  its  form  lyrical.  But  whatever  class  of 
poetry  we  regard  it  as  belonging  to,  it  stands  in  the 
first  rank  of  Hebrew  poesy.  It  is  not  only  equal  to  that 
of  any  other  of  the  sacred  writings,  but  is  superior  to 
them  all,  except  those  of  Isaiah  alone.  As  Isaiah  is  the 
most  sublime,  David  the  most  pleasing  and  tender,  so 
Job  is  the  most  descriptive  of  all  the  inspired  poets.  A 
peculiar  glow  of  fancy  and  strength  of  description  char¬ 
acterize  the  author.  No  writer  whatever  abounds  se 
much  in  metaphors.  He  may  be  said  not  to  describe, 
but  to  render  visible,  whatever  he  treats  of. 

Job,  n.  [Ger.  hieb,  a  cut,  a  stroke,  from  Old  G.  hauwan,  to 
cut,  to  kill ;  Sansk.Jaft,  to  strike,  to  kill.]  A  sudden 
stab  with  a  pointed  instrument. 

— A  piece  of  work  ;  anythiug  to  be  done  ;  a  lucrative  busi¬ 
ness  ;  an  undertaking  with  a  view  to  profit.  —  Any  pub¬ 
lic  business,  work,  or  office,  undertaken  or  carried  on 
for  the  purpose  of  some  private,  unfair,  or  unreason¬ 
able  emolument  or  benefit. 

(Printing.)  The  name  applied  to  cards,  shop-bills, 
reward-bills,  play-bills,  posting-bills,  auctioneers’  cata¬ 
logues,  price-lists,  and  other  small  things  of  a  similar 
kind.  Job-houses  seldom  execute  book-printing  to  any 
great  extent,  as  their  materials  are  not  calculated  for  it. 

— v.  a.  To  strike  or  stab  with  a  sharp  instrument.  —  To 
drive  a  sharp-pointed  instrument  into. 

(Com.)  To  deal  in  the  publie  stocks;  to  buy  and  sell 
as  a  broker. 

— v.  n.  To  work  at  chance-work ;  to  hire  or  let  horses,  Ac. 

Joba  tion,  n.  A  tiresome  reprimand.  (Low.) 

Job'ber,  n.  A  dealer  in  the  public  stocks  or  funds ;  a 
stock-jobber.  —  One  who  does  chance  works  or  jobs. — 
A  merchant  who  purchases  goods  from  importers,  and 
sells  to.retailers. 

Job'bernowl,  n.  A  blockhead. 

Job'bery,  n.  Act  or  practice  of  jobbing;  dishonest 
management;  mean  craft. 

Job'bing'-lioiise,  n.  The  establishment  or  business 
of  a  trader  who  purchases  goods  from  importers  and 
sells  to  retailers.  (U.  S.) 

Jobie,  (jo-be',)  an  island  of  the  Indian  Archipelago,  sit¬ 
uate  at  the  entrance  of  the  Great  Bay,  on  the  N.  side 
of  the  N.  island  o  Papua.  It  is  90  m.  long,  with  a  breadth 
varying  between  12  and  28.  There  is  not  a  single  covo 
or  creek  sufficiently  large  to  receive  a  ship. 

Job’s-tears,  n.  (Bot.)  See  Coix. 

Jobs'towu,  in  Netv  Jersey ,  a  post-village  of  Burling¬ 
ton  co.,  about  6  m.  E.N.E.  of  Mount  Holly. 

Jobs'ville,  in  New  Jersey,  a  village  of  Gloucester  co., 
on  the  Delaware  river,  about  4  m  above  Woodbury. 

Jocas'ta,  wife  of  Laius,  king  of  Thebes,  and  mother  of 
Gid-'pus.  whom  she  afterwards  married,  not  knowing 
that  he  was  her  son.  On  discovering  the  fact,  she,  in 
horror  of  the  crime,  hanged  herself. 

Joch'ebed.  (Script.)  The  wife  of  Amram,  and  mother 
of  Moses,  Aaron,  and  Miriam.  She  was  a  daughter  of 
Levi,  and  her  husband’s  aunt,  though  such  marriages 
were  afterwards  prohibited.  (Lev.  xviii.  12.) 

Jock'ey,  n. ;  pi.  Jockeys.  [Said  to  be  from  Jockey,  a 
diminutive  of  Jack,  John;  primarily,  a  boy  who  looks 
after  horses.]  A  man  who  rides  a  horse  in  a  race,  (see 
Horse-racing.)— -A  dealer  in  horses. — One  who  deceives, 
or  takes  undue  advantage  in  trade. 

Jockey,  v.  n.  To  play  the  jockey  to ;  to  cheat ;  to  trick ; 
to  deceive  in  trade.  — To  jostle  by  riding  against  one. 

— v.  a.  To  act  the  jockey. 

Jock'ey  Club,  n.  A  celebrated  English  corporate 
racing  body,  instituted  at  Newmarket  during  the  reigD 
of  George  II.  (1727-1760),  was  first  officially  noticed  is 
“Heber’s  Racing  Calendar  ”  for  1758.  Its  decisions  i. 
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disputed  cases,  first  published  in  1808,  hare  been  con¬ 
tinued  in  the  “  Racing  Calendar  ”  ever  since.  N ew  rules 
were  enacted  in  1828  and  1858. 

Jock'eyism,  n.  The  character  and  practice  of  a  jockey. 

Jock'eysbip,  n.  The  character  or  quality  of  a  jockey. 

Jocose',  a.  [Lat.  jocosus,  from  jocus,  a  jest  or  joke,  q.  r.J 
Given  to  jokes  and  jesting,  as  a  person;  merry;  wag¬ 
gish  ;  sportive.  —  Containing  a  joke,  as  a  remark  ;  jocu¬ 
lar  ;  facetious. 

Jocose'ly,  adv.  In  jest ;  for  sport  or  game  ;  waggishly. 

Jocose'ness,  n.  The  quality  of  being  jocose;  merri¬ 
ment;  waggery. 

Jo'co-se'rious,  a.  That  is  at  the  same  time  mirthful 
and  serious. 

Jocos'ity,  n.  Waggery;  merriment. 

Joc’nlar,  a.  [Lat.  jocularis, .from  joculus,  a  little  jest 
or  joke,  dimin.  of  jocus.]  Given  to  jokes,  jesting,  or 
pleasantry,  as  a  person  ;  facetious  ;  jocose  ;  humorous. 
—  Containing  a  joke;  not  serious,  as  conversation; 
merry;  waggish;  sportive. 

Jocular'ity,  n.  Quality  of  being  jocular ;  merriment; 
jesting. 

Joc'ularly,  adv.  In  jest;  for  sport  or  mirth. 

Joc'nud,  a.  [ Lat.  jocundus,  or  jucundus,  from  jocus,  a 
jest  or  joke.]  Pleasant;  pleasing;  agreeable;  delightful; 
characterized  by  life  or  sportive  enjoyment;  merry; 
lively ;  cheerful ;  mirthful ;  airy ;  sprightly. 

Jocun'dity,  n.  [Lat.  jucunditas.]  The  state  or  qual¬ 
ity  of  being  jocund;  mirth;  gayoty ;  sportive  enjoyment. 

Joe'll  ml  ly,  adv.  Merrily;  gayly. 

Joc'u  ntlness,  n.  The  state  of  being  jocund;  jocundity. 

Joilar,  ( cho'dar ,)  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Andalusia,  24  m. 
from  Jaen.  Pop.  (1897)  about  5,550. 

Jo  Daviess,  in  Illinois,  an  extreme  N.  W.  co. ;  area, 
about  663  sq.  m.  Rivers.  Mississippi,  Apple,  Fevre,  and 
Plum  rivers,  and  Rush  creek.  Surface ,  uneven ;  soil, 
fertile.  Min.  Copper  and  lead  in  abundance.  Cap. 
Galena.  Pop.  (1890)  25,101. 

Jo  Davis,  in  Minnesota,  a  township  of  Faribault  coun¬ 
ty. 

Joe.  See  Johannes. 

Jo  el,  (Book  of.)  (Script.)  The  name  of  one  of  the 
books  of  the  Old  Testament,  called  after  its  author,  who 
is  one  of  what  are  termed  the  minor  prophets.  He 
lived  in  Judah,  but  under  what  reign  is  doubtful,  some 
placing  him  under  Uzziah,  others  under  Joash,  &o.  The 
book  consists  of  two  parts:  the  first  (i.  2 — ii.  18)  giv¬ 
ing  a  description  of  a  famine  caused  by  the  ravages  of 
locusts,  and  exhorting  the  people  to  repentance,  in 

-  which  he  becomes  very  urgent  towards  the  close,  de¬ 
nouncing  still  greater  judgments  against  them  if  they 
continue  impenitent;  and  the  second  part  (ii.  19 — iii. 

[21),  containing  the  divine  promise  respecting  the  re¬ 
moval  of  this  judgment  upon  the  people,  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  all  nations  hostile  to  the  theocracy,  and  the 
glorification  of  that  theocracy  by  the  richest  blessings 
of  nature  and  the  outpouring  of  the  spirit  upon  all 
flesh.  The  canonicity  of  this  book  has  never  been 
doubted.  The  style  is  pure,  elegant,  and  copious,  and 
the  ideas  are  noble  and  vigorous. 

Jog,  v.  a.  [D.  schokken ;  Sax.  sceacan ;  W.  gogi,  to  shake, 
q.  u.]  To  push  or  shake  with  the  elbow  or  hand:  to 
give  notice  to,  or  excite  the  attention  of,  by  a  slight  push. 
— u.  n.  To  move  by  jogs  or  small  shocks ;  to  walk  or  travel 
idly,  heavily,  or  slowly. 

— n.  A  push  ;  a  slight  shake  ;  a  shake  or  push  intended  to 
give  notice  or  awaken  attention  ;  a  hint  given  by  a  push. 
Jog'ffer,  n.  One  who  walks  or  moves  heavily  and 
slowly  ;  one  who  gives  a  sudden  push. 

Jog  ging,  n.  A  slight  push  or  shake. 

Jog'gle,  v.  a.  To  shake  slightly  ;  to  give  a  sudden  but 
slight  push  to. 

(Arch.)  To  indent  the  joints  of  stones  or  other  mate¬ 
rials  in  such  a  way  that  the  adjacent  stones  fitting  into 
the  indentations  are  prevented  from  being  pushed 
away  from  each  other  by  any  forces  perpendicular  to 
the  pressures  by  which  they  are  thus  held  together. 

— v.  n.  To  shake  or  totter. 

Jog'gle,  Jog'gle- joint,  Jog'gle- piece,  n. 

(Arch.)  A  term  used 
in  various  senses  re¬ 
lating  to  the  fitting 
of  stones  together ; 
almost  every  sort  of 
jointing,  in  which  one 
piece  of  stone  is  let  or 
fitted  into  another,  is 
called  a  joggle  ;  what 
a  carpenter  would  call 
a  rebate  is  also  a  jog¬ 
gle  in  stone. 

Johan'nes,  n.  [Lat., 

John.]  (Numis.)  A 
Portuguese  gold  coin ; 
often  contracted  into 
Joe  ;  value  abt.  $8. 
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Pig.  1450.  —  joggles. 


Jokn,  a  disciple  of  the  Apostles,  surnamed  Mark,  q.  v. 

John  I.,  King  or  France,  a  posthumous  son  of  Louis  X., 
B.  and  D.  1316. 

John  II.,  surnamed  the  Good,  b.  1319,  succeeded  his  father 
Philip  of  Valois,  1350.  Taken  prisoner  by  the  Black 
Prince,  at  the  battle  of  Poitiers,  1356,  he  d.  in  prison, 
1364. 

Johan'nisberg,  a  village  famous  for  its  vineyards, 
with  a  castle,  in  Prussian  Nassau,  near  the  E.  bank  of 
the  Rhine,  on  the  N.  confines  of  the  Rheingau,  16  m.  W. 
by  N.  of  Mentz.  The  produce  of  the  vineyards,  known 
as  Schloss-Johannisberger ,  is  admitted  to  be  the  very 
finest  of  the  Rhenish  wines,  being  distinguished  by  its 
high  flavor  and  bouquet,  by  an  almost  total  want  of 
acidity,  and  by  its  being  improved  the  longer  it  is  kept. 
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The  finest  growth  in  the  best  years  sometimes  realizes  I 
as  much  as  $25  the  bottle.  The  castle  and  vineyards  are 
the  property  of  Prince  Metternich. 


Pig.  1451.. —  johannisuerg. 

John,  King  of  England,  b.  at  Oxford,  1166,  was  the 
youngest  son  of  Henry  II.  by  Eleanor  of  Guienne.  Ire¬ 
land  being  intended  for  him,  he  was  sent  over,  in  1185, 
to  complete  its  conquest,  but  such  was  his  imprudence 
that  it  was  found  necessary  to  recall  him  ;  and  on  the 
death  of  his  father  he  was  left  without  any  provision, 
which  procured  for  him  the  name  of  Sans  Terre,  or 
Lackland.  His  brother  Richard,  on  coming  to  the 
throne,  conferred  on  him  the  earldom  of  Mortaigne,  in 
Normandy,  and  various  large  possessions  in  England, 
and  married  him  to  the  rich  heiress  of  the  duke  of  Glou¬ 
cester.  Notwithstanding  this  kindness,  he  had  the  in¬ 
gratitude  to  form  intrigues  against  Richard,  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  the  king  of  France,  during  his  absence  in 
Palestine  ;  hut  Richard  magnanimously  pardoned  him, 
and  at  his  death  left  him  his  kingdom,  in  preference  to 
Arthur  of  Brittany,  the  son  of  his  elder  brother,  Geoffry. 
Some  of  the  French  provinces,  however,  revolted  in  fa¬ 
vor  of  Arthur;  but  John  ultimately  recovered  them, 
and  his  nephew  was  captured,  and  confined  in  the  castle 
of  Falaise,  whence  he  was  subsequently  removed  to 
Rouen,  and  never  heard  of  more.  Being  suspected  of 
the  murder  of  Arthur,  the  states  of  Brittany  summoned 
John  to  answer  the  charge  before  his  liege  lord,  King 
Philip ;  and  upon  his  refusal  to  appear,  the  latter  as¬ 
sumed  the  execution  of  the  sentence  of  forfeiture  against 
him;  and  thus,  after  its  alienation  from  the  French 
crown  for  three  centuries,  the  whole  of  Normandy  was 
recovered.  A  quarrel  with  the  Pope  Innocent  III., 
who  had  nominated  Stephen  l.angton  to  the  see  of  Can¬ 
terbury,  added  to  the  perplexity  of  the  king,  whom 
the  Pope  excommunicated,  and  whose  subjects  he  for¬ 


mally  absolved  from  their  allegiance.  At  length  John 
was  induced  not  only  to  receive  Langton  as  archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  but  to  resign  his  kingdom  to  the  holy 
see,  in  order  to  receive  it  again  as  its  vassal.  John  had 
by  this  time  rendered  himself  the  object  of  such  univer¬ 
sal  contempt  and  hatred,  that  his  nobles  determined,  if 
possible,  to  limit  his  power,  and  establish  their  priv¬ 
ileges  ;  and  though  the  Pope  declared  his  disapproba¬ 
tion  of  their  conduct,  the  barons  assembled  in  arms  at 
Oxford,  where  the  court  then  was,  and  immediately  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  warlike  operations.  They  were  received  with¬ 
out  opposition  in  London,  which  so  intimidated  the 
king,  that  he  consented  to  whatever  terms  they  chose 
to  dictate.  Thus  was  obtained  that  basis  of  English 
constitutional  freedom  known  as  Magna  Charta,  which 
not  only  protected  the  nobles  against  the  crown,  but  | 
secured  important  privileges  to  every  class  of  freemen. 
But  while  the  monarch  appeared  to  be  all-complying 
and  passive,  he  was  secretly  purposing  to  disannul  the 
charter.  The  Pope  pronounced  a  sentence  of  excommu¬ 
nication  on  all  who  should  attempt  to  enforce  it;  and 
John,  having  collected  an  army  of  mercenaries,  carried 
war  and  devastation  throughout  the  kingdom.  The 
barons,  taken  by  surprise,  now  sent  a  deputation  to 
Philip  of  France,  offering  the  crown  of  England  to  the 
dauphin  Louis ;  who  speedily,  with  600  vessels,  landed 
at  Sandwich,  and  proceeded  to  London,  where  he  was 
received  as  lawful  sovereign.  John  was  immediately  de¬ 
serted  by  all  his  foreign  troops,  and  most  of  his  English 
adherents:  but  the  report  of  a  scheme  of  Louis  for  the 
extermination  of  the  English  nobility  arrested  his  prog¬ 


ress,  and  induced  many  to  return  to  their  allegiance. 
1\  bile  the  king’s  affairs  were  beginning  to  assume  a  bet¬ 
ter  aspect,  he  was  taken  ill,  and  died  at  Newark,  1216. 
John.  This  name  belongs  to  23  Popes  who  reigned  in 
the  following  order : 


John  XIII., . 965-972 

John  XIV . 983-985 

John  XV., . 985 

John  XVI., . 985-996 

John  XVI.,  (anti-pope, )997 

John  XVII., . 1003 

John  XVIII . 1003-1009 

John  XIX., . 1024-1033 

John  XX., . 1045-1046 

John  XXI . 1276-1277 

John  XXII., . 1316-1334 

John  XXIII., . 1410-1415 


John  1 . 523-526 

John  II., . 533-535 

John  III., . 560-573 

John  IV., . 640-642 

John  V., . 685-686 

John  VI., .  701-705 

John  VII., . 705-707 

John  VIII., .  872-882 

John  IX., . 898-900 

John  X., . 914-928 

John  XI .  931-936 

John  XII., . . 956-964 

lie  notice  only  those  who  have  an  historical  importance. 

John  I.  was  a  native  of  Tuscany,  and  ascended  the  papal 
chair  on  the  death  of  Hormisdas,  in  523.  Theodoric, 
king  of  the  Goths,  a  violent  Arian,  threw  him  into  prison 
at  Ravenna,  where  he  died  in  526.  The  Catholic  Church 
honors  him  as  a  martyr. 

John  VIII.,  a  Roman,  was  elected  to  the  pontificate  on 
the  death  of  Adrian  II.,  in  872.  He  crowned  the  emperor 
Charles  the  Bald  in  875,  and  three  years  after,  went  to 
France,  where  he  held  a  council  at  Troyes.  In  his  time 
Italy  was  ravaged  by  the  Saracens,  who  obliged  the 
Pope  to  pay  tribute.  He  corresponded  with  Photius, 
patriarch  of  Constantinople,  who  had  driven  Ignatius 
from  his  seat  and  usurped  the  dignity.  John,  imposed 
upon  by  the  pretences  of  the  intruder,  acknowledged 
him  patriarch  ;  but,  on  discovering  his  error,  he  excom¬ 
municated  him.  D.  882. 


John  XI.  was  made  pope  at  the  age  of  25,  in  931,  through 
the  influence  of  his  mother  Marozia,  wife  of  Guy,  duke 
of  Tuscany;  but  his  brother  Alberico  afterwards  threw 
both  him  and  her  into  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo,  where 
John  died  in  936. 

John  XII.,  the  son  of  Alberico,  and  originally  called  Octa- 
vian,  B.  938.  He  was  elected  pope  in  956,  and  was  the 
first  who  changed  his  name  on  that  occasion.  At  that 
time  Berenger  tyrannized  over  Italy,  and  the  pope  im¬ 
plored  the  assistance  of  the  emperor  Otho  I.,  who  deliv¬ 
ered  the  country.  John  crowned  Otho  at  Rome,  and 
promised  him  fidelity,  which,  however,  was  of  short 
duration,  for  he  united  with  the  son  of  Berenger  against 
his  deliverer.  Otho  returned  to  Rome  in  963,  and  called 
a  council,  in  which  the  pope  was  accused  of  sacrilege 
and  other  crimes,  which  being  proved,  he  was  deposed. 
On  the  departure  of  the  emperor,  John  entered  Rome, 
and  exercised  dreadful  cruelties  on  his  enemies.  He 
died  in  964,  under  very  suspicious  circumstances. 

John  XXII.,  (James  d’Euse ,)  a  native  of  Caliors,  who  by 
the  patronage  of  Charles  II.  of  Naples,  to  whose  son  he 
was  preceptor,  rose  to  high  ecclesiastical  dignities,  and 
in  1316  was  elected  pope.  He  was  an  active  pontiff,  and 
founded  several  abbeys,  and  established  some  bishoprics 
in  central  towns.  His  pontificate,  however,  was  dis¬ 
turbed  by  various  quarrels,  especially  with  the  Corde¬ 
liers,  whose  order  he  intended  to  suppress.  He  died 
1334,  respected  for  his  frugality,  prudence,  and  sanctity. 
He  was  well  skilled  in  medicine,  and  wrote  the  Thesau¬ 
rus  Pauperum — treatise  on  the  Disorders  of  the  Eyes 
—  on  the  Gout  —  on  the  Formation  of  the  Foetus  —  Ad¬ 
vice  for  Preserving  Health,  printed  at  Lyons. 

John  XXIII.,  (Balthasar  Cossa,)  a  Neapolitan  who  was 
legate  at  Bologna,  and  chamberlain  to  Boniface  IX.,  and 
succeeded  Alexander  V.,  1410.  His  elevation  was  not 
without  opposition;  but  to  pacify  faction,  he  prom¬ 
ised  to  resign  the  tiara,  if  Gregory  XII.  and  Peter  de 
Lune,  or  Benedict  XIII.,  would  also  abandon  their  pre¬ 
tensions.  Though  these  conditions  were  accepted  and 
ratified  with  due  formality  in  the  council  of  Constance, 
he  had  the  art  to  withdraw  himself,  and  to  re-assume 
the  office  and  insignia  of  sovereign  pontiff;  but  he  was 
soon  after  deposed  and  imprisoned.  Three  years  after, 
1418,  he  was  restored  to  liberty,  and  compelled  to  ac¬ 
knowledge  the  election  of  Martin  V.,  by  whom  he  was 
treated  with  great  kindness.  He  died  soon  after,  1419. 

John  I.,  emperor  of  Constantinople,  surnamed  Zimisces, 
was  of  an  illustrious  family.  He  succeeded  the  emperor 
Nicephorus  Phocas  in  969,  and  obtained  many  victories 
over  the  Russians,  Bulgarians,  and  Saracens.  He  was 
poisoned  by  Basil  the  Konuch,  in  976. 

John  II.,  Comnenus,  succeeded  Alexis  Comnenus,  his  father, 
in  1118.  He  gained  several  battles  over  the  Turks  and 
Servians,  and  governed  with  great  prudence  and  liberal¬ 
ity.  He  died  in  1143,  of  a  wound  which  he  received  from 
a  poisoned  arrow. 

John  III.,  Ducas,  was  crowned  at  Nicea  in  1222,  at  the 
time  when  the  Latins  were  in  possession  of  Constanti¬ 
nople.  He  was  a  prince  of  great  virtue,  gained  many 
battles,  defeated  the  Scythians,  Tartars,  and  Bulgarians, 
and  extended  his  empire  on  all  sides.  D.  1255. 

John  IV.,  Lascaris,  son  of  Theodore  the  Young,  whom  he 
succeeded  in  1259,  at  the  age  of  six  years  ;  but,  in  the 
same  year,  the  despot  Michael  Palseologus  deprived  him 
of  his  crown  and  his  eyes,  and  imprisoned  him  for  life. 


D.  1284. 


John  V.,  Palseologus.  succeeded  his  father,  Andronicus  the 
Younger,  in  1341,  but  his  throne  was  for  a  long  period 
usurped  by  John  Cantacuzenus,  whose  daughter  he  mar¬ 
ried  after  recovering  his  throne.  His  son  Andronicus 
revolted  against  him,  and  the  Genoese  made  themselves 
masters  of  the  isle  of  Lesbos,  and  Amurath  I.  took  the 
city  of  Adrianople.  D.  1391. 

John  VI.,  Cantacuzenus,  was  the  minister  and  favorite  of 
Andronicus  Palaeologus,  who  made  him  guardian  of  his 
children  John  and  Emanuel,  with  whose  mother,  Jane 
of  Savoy,  he  governed  for  some  time  with  great  wisdom 
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and  moderation.  But,  in  1345,  he  assumed  the  imperial 
title  in  Thrace,  and,  in  1347,  took  Constantinople,  com¬ 
pelling  John  Palaeologus,  who  had  been  crowned  in  1341. 
and  who  had  married  his  daughter,  to  retire  to  Salonica. 
The  exiled  monarch,  however,  with  the  help  of  the  Gen¬ 
oese,  defeated  the  fleet  of  the  usurper,  and  obliged  him 
to  quit  his  throne  and  capital.  He  then  retired  to  the 
monastery  of  Mount  Athos,  where  he  devoted  himself  to 
literary  studies,  and  wrote  a  valuable  history  of  the  em¬ 
pire,  and  a  defence  of  Christianity  against  the  Moham¬ 
medans. 

JoHn  VII.,  Paleolngus,  succeeded  his  father  Emanuel  in 
1425.  His  reign  was  very  unfortunate,  and  the  Turks 
made  such  progress  in  his  dominions  as  to  reduce  him 
to  the  necessity  of  imploring  the  succor  of  the  Latins. 
He  consented  to  a  union  of  the  two  churches,  which  was 
performed  at  the  council  of  Ferrara,  in  1439,  at  which 
John  assisted  in  person.  D.  1448. 

John  I.,  Kino  op  Portugal,  was  the  natural  son  of 
Peter,  and,  in  13S3,  ascended  the  throne,  to  the  prejudice 
of  Beatrice,  daughter  of  Ferdinand  I.,  his  brother.  John 
I.,  king  of  Castile,  the  husband  of  that  princess,  dis¬ 
puted  the  crown,  but  was  defeated  at  the  battle  of  Al- 
jubarota,  in  1385.  He  then  turned  his  arms  against  the 
Moors  of  Africa,  and  took  Ceuta  and  other  places.  D. 
1433. 

John  II.,  surnamed  the  Great,  and  b.  1455,  succeeded  his 
father,  Alphonsus  V.,  1481.  He  was  successful  in  his 
suppression  of  some  insurrections,  and  afterwards  he 
carried  his  arms  into  Africa,  and  was  at  the  taking  of 
Arzile  and  Tangiers.  He  afterwards  defeated  the  Cas¬ 
tilians  at  the  battle  of  Toro,  1476,  and  with  wise  policy 
encouraged  the  maritime  excursions  of  his  subjects,  and 
favored  their  settlements  on  the  coasts  of  Africa  and  in 
the  Indies.  D.  1495. 

John  III.  succeeded  his  father,  Emanuel,  1521.  The  be¬ 
ginning  of  his  reign  was  marked  by  dreadful  earth¬ 
quakes;  but  John,  with  benevolence  and  wisdom,  re¬ 
lieved  the  miseries  of  his  subjects,  and  encouraged  com¬ 
merce  and  navigation.  His  fleets  penetrated  far  into 
the  East,  and  discovered  Japan ;  and  to  insure  the  tran¬ 
quillity  of  his  Indian  settlements  he  sent  among  them 
the  celebrated  Francis  Xavier.  D.  1557,  deservedly  re¬ 
spected  as  a  humane  and  enlightened  monarch. 

John  IV.,  surnamed  the  Fortunate.,  B.  1604,  was  son  of 
Theodore,  duke  of  Braganza.  He  employed  all  the 
powers  of  his  mind,  and  of  his  situation,  to  the  emanci¬ 
pation  of  his  country,  which  the  Spaniards,  after  the 
death  of  Sebastian,  had  conquered,  and  since  held  as  a 
tributary  province,  and  by  the  assistance  of  his  brave 
countrymen  he  shook  off  the  odious  yoke,  and  was  pro¬ 
claimed  king,  1630.  D.  1636,  aged  32. 

John  V.  succeeded  Peter  II.,  1707.  He  espoused  the  cause 
of  the  allies  in  the  wars  of  the  Spanish  succession,  and 
when  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  in  1713,  restored  tranquillity 
to  Europe,  he  devoted  himself  to  the  encouragement  of 
commerce,  of  literature,  and  of  industry  among  his  sub¬ 
jects.  D.  1750,  aged  61,  universally  regretted, 

John  VI.,  second  son  of  Peter  III.,  was  appointed  regent 
when  his  mother,  Maria  I.,  lost  her  reason,  in  1799.  In 
1817  he  was  driven  by  the  French  from  Portugal ;  where¬ 
upon  he  took  up  his  residence  in  Brazil,  with  the  title 
of  emperor.  On  the  death  of  his  mother,  in  1816,  he  was 
proclaimed  king,  but  did  not  return  to  Portugal  till  1821. 
In  1823,  French  intervention  again  destroyed  the  hopes 
of  the  constitutional  party  in  Portugal.  The  indepen¬ 
dence  of  Brazil  was  recognized  in  1825,  and  the  king 
died  in  1826.  Of  his  family,  by  the  Infanta  Carlotta  Jo- 
aquina,  daughter  of  Charles  IV.,  the  most  notable  are: 
Pedro  IV.,  who  succeeded  him;  Don  Miguel,  banished 
■during  his  father’s  lifetime,  and  afterwards  a  pretender 
to  the  crown  ;  Maria  Francesca  d’Assis,  wife  of  Don  Car¬ 
los:  and  Maria  Isabella,  wife  of  Ferdinand  VII. 

John  I.,  King  op  Castile  and  Leon,  succeeded  his 
father,  Henry  II.,  in  1379,  at  the  age  of  21  years.  He 
made  war  on  Portugal,  for  the  purpose  of  placing  his 
son  on  the  throne  of  that  country,  but  was  unsuccessful. 
He  was  surnamed  “  Father  of  his  Country,”  for  his  gen¬ 
erous  and  just  rule  of  his  kingdom.  D.  1390. 

John  II.,  b.  1405,  was  son  of  Henry  III.,  and  was  pro¬ 
claimed  king  when  less  than  two  years  of  age,  his  uncle 
Ferdinand  being  appointed  regent.  He  made  war  suc¬ 
cessfully  against  the  kingdoms  of  Aragon  and  Navarre, 
and  the  Moors  of  Grenada.  He  greatly  assisted  in  the 
restoration  of  Spanish  literature,  and  was  father  of  the 
celebrated  Isabella  and  tlenrique  IV.  D.  1454. 

John  I.,  King  of  Aragon,  succeeded  his  father,  Peter 
IV.,  in  1387.  Throughout  his  reign  he  was  continually 
at  hostilities  with  his  subjects,  whom  he  governed  with 
great  injustice  and  severity. 

John  II.,  son  of  Ferdinand  the  Just,  ascended  the  throne 
of  Navarre  on  marrying  Blanche,  daughter  of  Charles 
the  Noble,  in  1425,  and  that  of  Aragon  in  1458,  after 
the  death  of  Alphonsus,  his  brother.  He  was  for  a 
long  time  at  war  with  his  son  Don  Carlos,  to  whom 
Blanche,  his  mother,  had  left  the  crown  of  Navarre  at 
her  death,  in  1441.  He  died  in  1479,  leaving  the  king¬ 
dom  to  his  son  Ferdinand  the  Catholic. 

John,  King  of  Bohemia,  the  son  of  the  emperor  Henry 
VII.,  was  elected  to  the  throne  in  1310,  at  the  ago  of 
15.  He  was  a  warlike  prince,  and,  after  defeating  the 
Lithuanians,  assumed  the  title  of  king  of  Poland.  He 
lost  an  eye  in  that  expedition,  and  a  Jewish  doctor,  who 
pretended  to  restore  him  to  sight,  deprived  him  of  the 
other.  His  military  spirit,  however,  continued  una¬ 
bated,  and  he  accompanied  Philip  of  France,  in  1346,  to 
the  battle  of  Cressy,  where  he  was  guided  between  two 
brave  knights,  each  holding  his  bridle.  He  fell  in  that 
action,  and  was  buried  at  Luxembourg. 

John  I.,  King  of  Poland,  b.  1459,  was  the  second  son 
of  Casimir  IV.,  whom  he  succeeded  in  1492.  He  was 


the  friend  of  letters  and  of  peace,  and  during  his  reign 
there  were  few  military  events  of  importance.  He  was 
succeeded  by  his  son  Alexander,  grand-duke  of  Lithu¬ 
ania.  D.  1501. 

John  II.,  or  John  Casimir.  See  Casuiir  V. 

John  III.,  (John  Sobieski),  king  of  Poland,  was  youngest 
son  of  James  Sobieski,  governor  of  Cracow,  and  edu¬ 
cated  at  Paris.  In  1665  he  was  made  grand-marshal 
and  general  of  the  Polish  armies,  after  which  he  was 
appointed  master  of  the  Itoyal  House,  and  prelate  of 
Cracovia.  He  retook  several  cities  from  the  rebellious 
Cossacks  of  tiie  Ukraine,  and  distinguished  himself  in 
many  gallant  actions.  In  1673  he  gained  the  memora¬ 
ble  battle  of  Choczim,  near  the  Dniester,  in  which  the 
Turks  lost  28,000  men.  On  the  death  of  Michael,  in 
the  following  year,  he  was  elected  king  of  Poland,  and 
shortly  afterward  compelled  the  Turks  to  sue  for  peace. 
In  1683  he  forced  them  to  raise  the  eiege  of  Vienna, 
which  otherwise  would  inevitably  have  been  taken.  D. 
at  Warsaw,  1696. 

Jolin  I.,  King  of  Sweden,  called  John  Sverkerson, 
reigned  1216-1222.  —  John  II.,  same  as  John,  king  of 
Denmark.  —  John  III.,  born  1537,  succeeded  1568,  ab¬ 
dicated  1592. 

John,  King  of  Denmark,  b.  1455,  succeeded  his  father, 
Christian  I.,  1481,  king  of  Norway  1483,  king  of  Sweden 
1497,  dethroned  by  the  Swedes  1512,  died  1513. 

John,  Duke  of  Brittany.  Though  six  princes  of  this 
name  have  worn  the  ducal  coronet  of  Brittany,  only  two 
require  a  passing  notice  in  the  two  centuries  and  a  half 
that  the  name  extended,  between  1237  and  1419;  and 
these  are:  John  IV.  —  commonly  known  as  John  de 
Montfort,  —  whose  cause  was  espoused  by  the  English, 
and  who,  when  made  prisoner  by  the  French,  had  his 
rights  vigorously  maintained  by  his  heroic  wife,  who 
bravely  held  out  her  castle  against  the  large  force  that 
encompassed  it,  till  the  arrival  of  the  English  fleet  with 
troops  to  her  aid  compelling  the  enemy  to  raise  a  fruit¬ 
less  siege;  and  John  VI.,  who.  for  the  aid  he  afforded 
the  English  in  their  expedition  under  Henry  V.,  was 
attacked  by  the  duke  of  Penthievre,  who  drew  him  into 
an  ambuscade,  and  making  him  a  prisoner,  kept  him 
in  confinement  for  five  years.  His  government,  after 
he  regained  his  liberty,  was  marked  by  weakness  and 
indecision.  D.  1442. 

John  “the  Fearless.”  [Fr .  Jean  Sans  Peur.]  Duke  of 
Burgundy  and  count  of  Nevers,  succeeded  his  father  in 
1404,  at  the  age  of  33.  The  houses  of  Burgundy  and 
Orleans  at  that  period  disputed  the  government  of 
France,  during  the  insanity  of  Charles  VI.  In  1407  he 
caused  the  assassination  of  the  duke  of  Orleans,  and,  by 
that  act,  became  absolute  master  in  Paris ;  but  it  was 
also  the  commencement  of  the  fearful  internal  struggle 
between  the  Burgundiens  and  the  Armagnacs.  Being 
reconciled  with  the  dauphin,  afterwards  Charles,  he  was 
assassinated  in  his  presence  by  one  of  his  courtiers,  1419. 

John  of  Austria,  or  Don  John.  This  renowned 
general  was  the  natural  son  of  the  Emperor  Charles  V., 
and  was  brought  up  in  such  ignorance  of  his  birth,  that, 
till  summoned  by  Philip  II.,  his  brother,  to  Spain,  —  to 
whom  Charles  had  revealed  the  fact  on  his  death-bed, — 
and  there  acknowledged  as  the  emperor’s  son,  he  had 
been  in  total  darkness  as  to  who  his  parents  were.  His 
first  most  illustrious  triumph  was  a  victory  over  the 
Turkish  galleys  in  the  Gulf  of  Lepanto,  in  which  the 
Ottomans  lost  30,000  men  ;  he  next  invaded  Tunis,  and 
in  1576  was  sent  by  Philip  as  governor  of  the  Low 
Countries,  then  in  open  revolt,  under  command  of  the 
Prince  of  Orange  and  the  Archduke  Matthias  ;  here,  in 
a  succession  of  splendid  victories,  he  so  reduced  his  an¬ 
tagonists,  that  the  country  must  soon  have  submitted 
and  returned  to  its  allegiance,  had  he  not  been,  unfor¬ 
tunately  for  the  duration  of  the  Spanish  rule,  suddenly 
carried  off  by  poison,  in  the  32d  year  of  his  age,  1578. 

John'-a|>|>le,  n.  A  kind  of  apple  which  retains  its 
freshness  far  into  the  spring,  when  other  fruits  are  all 
consumed. 

John  Bull,  a  collective  name,  used  in  a  sportive  man¬ 
ner  in  order  to  designate  the  English  people.  It  was 
first  employed  by  Dean  Swift.  Among  the  English 
themselves,  the  term  is  used  in  order  to  convey'  the  idea 
of  an  honest,  blunt,  but,  on  the  whole,  good-natured 
character.  Among  foreigners,  the  term  John  Bull  is 
employed  in  order  to  express  the  insular  peculiarities 
and  prejudices  of  the  English  nation,  and  especially 
their  inability  to  accommodate  themselves  to  the  circum¬ 
stances  of  foreign  countries. 

John  of  Bruges.  See  Van  Eyck. 

John,  Chrysostom,  (St.)  See  Chrysostom. 

John  Dory.  iZobl.)  See  Dory. 

John  Day  City,  in  Oregon ,  a  post-  and  mining- 
village  of  Grant  co.,  in  John  Day  precinct,  on  John 
Day  River,  near  CaBon  City. 

John  Day  River,  in  Oregon,  enters  the  Columbia 
River  alit.  50  m.  above  the  Dalles. 

John,  (Epistles  of.)  (Script.)  The  name  of  three 
of  the  books  of  the  New  Testament,  which,  though 
bearing  no  name,  are  unquestionably  the  work  of  the 
apostle  John.  The  author  of  the  first  epistle  describes 
himself  at  its  commencement  as  an  eye-witness  of  the 
life  of  our  Lord  ;  and  the  style  and  language  manifestly 
harmonize  with  those  of  the  author  of  the  gospel  of 
John.  For  the  authenticity  of  the  first  epistle  very  an¬ 
cient  testimony  can  be  adduced.  The  design  of  this 
epistle  is  to  refute,  and  to  guard  the  Christians,  to 
whom  he  wrote,  against  erroneous  and  licentious  tenets, 
principles,  and  practices :  to  stir  up  all  who  profess  to 
know  God,  to  have  communion  with  him,  and  to  be¬ 
lieve  in  him,  that  they  walk  in  the  light  and  not  in 
darkness,  that  is,  in  holiness  and  not  in  sin,  and  to  help 

j  forward  and  provoke  real  Christians  to  have  communion 


with  God  and  Christ  Jesus,  to  constancy  in  the  faith, 
and  purity  and  holiness  of  life.  The  sty'le  is  simple, 
clear,  and  flowing,  and  the  epistle  breathes  a  spirit  of 
love  and  devotion,  with  zeal  for  moral  strictness.  The 
second  epistle  is  addressed  to  Knria,  “  the  elect  lady,” 
and  is  an  epitome  of  the  first,  touching  in  few  words  on 
the  same  points.  Kuria  is  commended  for  the  religious 
upbringing  of  her  children,  and  is  exhorted  to  abide  in 
the  doctrine  of  Christ,  to  persevere  in  the  truth,  and 
carefully  to  avoid  the  delusion  of  false  teachers.  Chiefly, 
however,  he  beseeches  her  to  practise  the  great  and  in¬ 
dispensable  commandment  of  Christian  love  and  charity. 
The  third  epistle  is  addressed  to  a  converted  Gentile, 
named  Gaius,  but  of  whom  nothing  is  known  with  cer¬ 
tainty.  Its  scope  is  to  commend  his  steadfastness  in 
the  faith  and  his  general  hospitality,  especially  to  the 
ministers  of  Christ;  to  caution  him  against  the  ambi¬ 
tious  and  turbulent  practices  of  Diotrephes,  and  to  rec¬ 
ommend  Demetrius  to  his  friendship,  referring  what 
he  may  further  have  to  say  to  a  personal  interview. 

John,  (Gospel  of.)  (Script.)  One  of  the  books  of 
the  New  Testament,  written  by  John  the  Evangelist 
and  apostle,  the  son  of  Zebedee,  and  the  younger  bro¬ 
ther  of  James  the  elder.  The  precise  date  of  this  gos¬ 
pel  is  not  known,  some  placing  it  as  early  as  68  or  69, 
others  as  late  as  97.  There  lias  been  much  speculation 
in  modern  times  as  to  the  object  the  apostle  had  in 
view  in  writing  this  gospel.  According  to  some,  his  de¬ 
sign  was  to  supplement  the  deficiencies  of  the  three 
other  gospels  ;  according  to  others,  to  confute  the  errors 
of  the  Nicholaitans  and  Cerinthus  ;  while  others  are  of 
opinion  that  it  was  to  state  the  true  doctrine  of  the 
divinity  of  Christ.  Probably  all  of  these  and  other  mo¬ 
tives  may  have  been  in  the  mind  of  the  apostle;  but, 
judging  from  what  he  himself  has  said,  the  last  of  these 
seems  to  have  been  the  main  motive.  “Many  other 
signs  truly  did  Jesus  in  the  presence  of  his  disciples, 
which  are  not  written  in  this  book.  But  these  are 
written,  that  ye  might  believe  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ, 
the  Son  of  God,  and  that,  believing,  ye  might  have  life 
through  his  name,”  (xx.  31).  The  four  following  doc¬ 
trines  are  more  particularly  insisted  upon  in  this  book  : 
—  1.  The  mystical  relation  of  the  Sou  to  the  Father; 
2.  that  of  the  Redeemer  to  believers  ;  3.  the  announce¬ 
ment  of  the  Holy  Ghost  as  the  comforter;  4.  the  pecu¬ 
liar  importance  ascribed  to  love  It  is  usual  to  divide 
this  book  into  three  parts: — 1.  The  introduction  or  pro¬ 
logue,  (i.  1-18;)  2.  the  history,  narrating  the  various 
events  in  connection  with  our  Lord’s  ministry,  and  giv¬ 
ing  an  account  of  his  death,  (i.  19-xx.  29 ;)  3.  the  con¬ 
clusion,  giving  an  account  of  the  person  of  the  writer 
of  this  gospel,  and  of  his  design  in  writing  it,  (xx.  30- 
xxi.)  No  doubt  has  ever  been  entertained  at  any  time 
in  the  church,  either  as  to  the  canonical  authority  of 
this  book,  or  to  its  being  written  by  John.  The  cir¬ 
cumstantiality  of  its  details  proves  it  to  have  been 
written  by  a  hearer  and  an  eye-witness ;  besides  which 
there  is  the  uninterrupted  testimony  of  the  ancient 
fathers  in  its  favor. 

John  Ilircaniis,  son  of  Simon  Maceabaeus,  whom 
he  succeeded  as  high-priest  and  prince  of  the  Jews,  B.  c. 
135 ;  D.,  after  a  reign  of  29  years,  distinguished  by  his 
victories  and  reforms,  r.  c.  106. 

John  of  Jerusalem,  (Order  of  St.)  See  Hos¬ 
pitallers. 

John  of  Leyden.  See  Leyden,  (John  of.) 

John'ite,  n.  (Min.)  A  variety  of  turquoise. 

John'ny-eake,  n.  A  cake  made  of  Indian  meal. 

John  Quincy  Adams,  in  Indiana,  a  township  of 
Warren  co. 

John  River,  in  New  Hampshire,  enters  the  Connecti¬ 
cut  River  from  Coos  co. 

John,  (St.,)  The  Baptist,  the  famous  forerunner  of 
Christ,  was  son  of  the  priest  Zacharias  and  Elizabeth, 
the  cousin  of  Mary,  the  mother  of  our  Lord.  John 
and  Christ  were  therefore  second  cousins.  The  won¬ 
derful  circumstances  attending  the  conception  and  birth 
of  the  former  are  recorded  in  the  1st  chapter  of  St. 
Luke’s  gospel.  After  a  life  devoted  to  preparing  his 
countrymen  for  the  coming  of  the  Messiah,  he  was 
thrown  into  prison,  and  afterwards  executed  by  Herod 
Antipas.  J.'s  followers  existed  as  a  separate  body  till 
long  after  the  spread  of  Christianity,  and  a  sect  still 
exists  in  the  East  professing  to  be  his  disciples. 

John,  (St.,)  The  Evangelist  and  Apostle,  the  son  of 
Zebedee  and  Salome,  and  the  brother  of  James  the 
Greater.  John,  like  his  relative,  was  a  fisherman,  and 
left  his  occupation  on  the  waters  of  Galilee  to  follow  his 
Master.  John  is  distinguished  throughout  the  Scrip¬ 
tures  as  the  beloved.  After  the  separation  of  the  dis¬ 
ciples,  he  fixed  his  residence  at  Ephesus.  John  suffered 
under  the  persecution  of  Domitian,  and  having  come 
through  the  ordeal  of  boiling  oil  unhurt,  was  banished 
to  the  island  of  Patmos,  ultimately  returning  to  Ephe¬ 
sus,  where  he  died  at  an  extreme  old  age. 

John,  (St.,)  a  city  and  river  of  New  Brunswick.  See 
St.  John. 

John's,  or  Johns'town,  in  Iowa,  a  township  of  Appa¬ 
noose  co. 

John's  Bread,  (St.,)  n.  (Bot.)  See  Alqaroba. 

John's,  (St..)  cap.  of  Newfoundland.  See  St  John’s. 

Johns'burg,  in  TUinois,  a  post-village  of  McHenry  co. 

Johns'bnrg,  in  New  York,  a  post-town  of  Warren  co, 
on  the  Hudson  river,  about  85  m.  N.  of  Albany.  Pop 
(1897)3,040. 

John'son,  Andrew,  President  of  the  United  States, 
born  in  Raleigh,  N.  C.,  1808,  lost  his  father  when  only 
four  years  of  age,  and  at  ten  was  apprenticed  to  a  tailor 
in  his  native  place,  with  whom  he  served  seven  years. 
While  learning  his  trade,  he  resolved  to  make  an  effort 
to  educate  himself,  and  having  gained  a  knowledge  of 
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the  letters,  he  borrowed  a  book  which  fie  had  often 
heard  read  aloud.  B.v  perseverance  he  learned  to  read, 
and  on  completing  his  apprenticeship,  in  1824,  went  to 
Laurens  Court-House,  where  he  was  employed  as  a  jour¬ 
neyman  for  nearly  two  years.  After  working  again  for 
a  short  time  at  Raleigh,  in  1826,  he  set  out  to  seek  his 
fortune  in  the  West,  taking  with  him  his  mother,  who 
was  dependent  upon  him  for  support.  He  obtained 
work  at  Greenville,  Tennessee;  remained  there  about 
12  months,  married,  afterwards  went  further  westward, 
,  eventually  settling  at  Greenville,  where  be  commenced 
business.  Up  to  this  time  he  had  merely  acquired  a 
knowledge  of  reading,  but  under  the  instructions  of  his 
wife  he  learned  writing  and  ciphering,  Ac.,  after  the 
labors  of  the  day  were  over.  The  first  office  which  he 
held  was  that  of  Alderman  of  the  village,  to  which  he 
was  elected  in  1828;  re-elected  in  1829;  and  in  1830 
was  chosen  Mayor,  which  position  he  held  for  three 


Fig.  1453.  —  Andrew  Johnson. 

years.  In  1835  he  was  elected  to  the  Legislature,  when 
he  took  decided  ground  against  a  scheme  of  internal 
improvements,  which  he  contended  would  not  only  fail, 
but  entail  upon  the  State  a  burdensome  debt ;  and  on 
account  of  the  course  he  adopted  was  defeated  at  the 
next  election,  in  1837.  He  again  became  a  candidate  in 
1839,  when  many  of  the  evils  he  had  predicted  having 
been  fully  demonstrated,  he  was  elected  by  a  large  ma¬ 
jority.  In  1840  he  served  as  Presidential  elector  for  the 
State  at  large  on  the  Democratic  ticket,  canvassing  a 
large  portion  of  the  State,  and  confronting  upon  the 
stump  several  of  the  leading  Whig  orators  ;  in  1841,  he 
was  elected  to  the  State  Senate,  and  in  1843  to  Con¬ 
gress,  in  which,  by  successive  elections,  he  served  until 
1853.  During  this  period  he  was  conspicuous  and  ac¬ 
tive  in  advocating  the  annexation  of  Texas,  the  tariff 
of  1846,  and  the  war  measures  of  Mr.  Polk's  adminis¬ 
tration.  In  1853  he  was  elected  governor  of  Tennessee, 
and  re-elected  in  1855,  after  a  severe  contest.  At  the 
expiration  of  his  second  tenure  of  office  as  governor,  in 
1857,  he  was  elected  U.  States  Senator  for  a  full  term, 
ending  March  3, 1863.  On  the  re-election  of  Mr.  Lin¬ 
coln  as  President,  in  the  autumn  of  1864,  Mr.  J.  was 
elected  Vice-President,  and  after  the  assassination  of 
Mr.  Lincoln,  April  14,  was  sworn  in  as  President,  April 
15.  The  policy  of  Mr.  J.,  marked  by  a  decided  ten¬ 
dency  to  treat  the  Southern  States  with  clemency,  in¬ 
volved  him  in  a  struggle  with  Congress,  which  caused 
his  impeachment  in  1868.  (See  Impeachment.)  After 
his  acquittal.  Mr.  J .,  whose  power  had  been  successively 
limited  by  the  Senate,  persisted  in  vetoing  the  measures 
adopted  by  the  Republican  majority  of  Congress  for  the 
reconstruction  of  the  Southern  States,  till  the  end  of 
his  term,  March  4,  1869.  After  passing  the  interim 
years  in  private  life,  Mr.  J.  was  elected  Senator  to  the 
U.  S.  Congress,  from  Tenn.,  in  1875.  D.  July  31st,  1875. 

John'son,  Reverdv,  an  American  lawyer  and  states¬ 
man,  B.  at  Annapolis.  Md.,  May  21,  1796.  After  com¬ 
pleting  his  education  at  St.John’s  College,  in  his  native 
city,  and  undergoing  a  preparatory  study  of  the  law,  J. 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1815,  and  two  years  after¬ 
wards,  commenced  a  lucrative  practice  in  Baltimore, 
where  he  has  since  resided.  In  1821  he  was  elected 
State  senator,  and  reelected  in  1825.  In  1845  he  was 
chosen  U.  Stales  senator,  and,  in  1845,  was  appointed 
by  President  Taylor,  attorney-general  of  the  republic. 
In  1868,  Mr.  J.  was  named  U.  S.  minister  to  the  Court 
of  St.  James,  and  during  his  stay  there  effected  a 
treaty  with  the  British  govt,  for  the  adjustment  of  the 
Alabama  claims,  which,  however,  failed  to  receive  rati¬ 
fication  by  Congress.  He  returned  home  in  1869,  being 
succeeded  bv  Mr.  Motley.  D.  1876. 

John'son.  Sir  William,  Bart,  a  British  officer,  some 
time  superintendent-general  of  Indian  Affairs  in  North 
America,  and  colonel  of  the  Six  Nations,  was  B.  in  Ire¬ 
land,  in  1715.  In  1738  J.  established  himself  as  the 
manager  of  the  estates  of  his  uncle  (Admiral  Sir  Peter 
Warren),  on  the  S.  side  of  the  Mohawk  River,  about  27 
m.  from  Schenectady,  N.  Y.  Here  he  speedily  gained 
the  confidence  of  the  surrounding  Indians,  learned  their 
language,  and  was  adopted  as  a  sachem  by  the  Mo¬ 
hawks.  In  1743  he  was  appointed  by  the  British  govt, 
chief  superintendent  of  the  Indians,  and,  in  1750,  a 
member  of  the  provincial  council.  At  the  close  of  the 
war  with  the  French,  in  1753,  J.  threw  up  his  commis¬ 
sion,  and  retired  to  his  fortified  residence,  called  Fort 
Johnson.  In  1755  he  was  again  commissioned  Indian 
superintendent,  created  a  major-general,  and  madecom- 


mander-in-chief  of  the  provincial  forces  operating 
against  Crown  Point.  In  September  of  the  same  year, 
he  met  and  destroyed  the  French  army  under  Baron 
Dieskau,  at  Fort  George.  This  victory  paralyzed  the 
enemy  for  the  time  being,  and  J.  received  the  thanks  of 
parliament,  was  voted  $25,000,  and  created  a  baronet  of 
Great  Britain.  In  1758,  Sir  William  was  present  with 
Abercrombie  at  the  repulse  of  Ticonderoga.  and  suc¬ 
ceeded  to  the  chief  command  before  Fort  Niagara,  which 
place  he  captured,  after  cutting  to  pieces  a  French  force 
sent  to  its  relief.  Next  year  he  led  his  Indian  braves 
into  Canada,  and  was  present  at  the  surrender  of  that 
country  to  the  British  in  1710.  In  recognition  of  his 
services,  J.  was  presented  by  that  govt,  with  a  grant  of 
100,000  acres  of  land  in  the  valley  of  the  Mohawk, 
where  he  built  the  village  of  Johnstown,  which  became 
in  1772  the  cap.  of  Tryonco.  Sir  William  lived  in  baro¬ 
nial  magnificence,  exercised  unlimited  hospitality,  and 
ruled  his  Indian  friends  much  after  the  style  of  a  mon¬ 
arch.  D.  at  Fort  Johnson,  in  1774,  leaving  a  numerous 
issue,  both  white  and  half-breed. 

John'son,  Samuel,  ll.d.,  a  celebrated  English  lexicog¬ 
rapher,  and  one  of  the  most  distinguished  writers  of  the 
lsth  century,  was  B.  in  1709,  at  Lichfield,  where  his 
blither  was  a  bookseller.  He  completed  his  education 
at  Pembroke  College,  Oxford ;  and  in  1732  he  became 
under-master  of  a  free-scliool  at  Market  Bosworth,  in 
Leicestershire,  which  situation  he  was  soon  induced  to 
quit,  on  account  of  the  haughty  treatment  he  received 
from  the  principal.  lie  next  resided  with  a  printer  at 
Birmingham,  where  he  translated  Lobo’s  account  of 
Abyssinia.  In  1735  he  married  Mrs.  Porter,  a  widow 
lady  of  that  town,  who  was  possessed  of  the  sum  of 
£800;  and  with  this  capital  he  the  same  year  opened  a 
school  at  Edial,  near  Lichfield ;  but  he  obtained  only 
three  scholars,  one  of  whom  was  David  Garrick.  About 
this  time  he  began  his  tragedy  of  Irene.  In  1737  he  set 
out  for  the  metropolis,  accompanied  by  Garrick.  On 
fixing  his  residence  in  London,  he  formed  a  connection 
with  Cave,  the  publisher  of  the  “  Gentleman’s  Maga¬ 
zine,”  for  which  work  he  wrote  during  several  years, 
his  principal  employment  being  the  reports  of  the  par¬ 
liamentary  debates.  At  this  period  he  contracted  an 
intimacy  with  Richard  Savage,  whose  name  he  has  im¬ 
mortalized  by  one  of  the  finest  pieces  of  biography  ever 
written.  In  1749  appeared  his  Vanity  of  Human  Wishes, 
an  imitation  of  Juvenal's  tenth  Satire.  Two  years  pre¬ 
viously,  he  had  printed  proposals  for  an  edition  of 
Shakspeare,  and  the  plan  of  his  English  Dictionary,  ad¬ 
dressed  to  Lord  Ches¬ 
terfield.  The  price 
agreed  upon  between 
himself  and  the  book¬ 
sellers  for  the  last 
work  was  $7,875.  In 
1749  Garrick  produced 
his  friend’s  tragedy 
upon  the  stage  of 
Drury  Lane  Theatre, 
but  it  was  unsuccess¬ 
ful.  In  1750  he  com¬ 
menced  his  Rambler, 
a  periodical  paper, 
which  was  continued 
till  1752.  In  this  work 
only  five  papers  were 
the  production  of 
other  writers.  About 
the  period  of  his  re¬ 
linquishing  the  Ram¬ 
bler,  he  lost  his  wife, 
a  circumstance  which 
greatly  affected  him, 
as  appears  from  his 
Meditations,  and  the 
sermon  which  he 
wrote  on  her  death. 

In  1754  he  visited  Ox¬ 
ford.  The  next  year 
appeared  his  Diction-  Fig.  1454. 
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Chesterfield  endeavored  to  assist  it  by  writing  two  pa¬ 
pers  in  its  favor  in  the  “  World  ;  ”  but,  as  he  had  hith¬ 
erto  neglected  the  author.  Johnson  treated  him  with 
contempt.  The  publication  of  his  great  work  did  not 
relieve  him  from  his  embarrassments,  for  the  price  of 
his  labor  had  been  consumed  in  the  progress  of  its  com¬ 
pilation,  and  the  year  following  we  find  him  under  an 
arrest  for  five  guineas,  from  which  he  was  released  by 
Richardson,  the  printer.  In  1758  he  began  the  Idler, 
which  was  published  in  a  weekly  newspaper.  On  the 
death  of  his  mother,  in  1759,  he  wrote  the  romance  of 
Rasselas,  to  defray  the  expenses  of  her  funeral,  and  to 
pay  her  debts.  In  1762  George  III.  granted  him  a  pen¬ 
sion  of  $1,500  per  annum.  In  1763,  Boswell,  his  future 
biographer,  was  introduced  to  him,  a  circumstance  to 
which  we  owe  tbe  most  minute  account  of  a  man’s  life 
and  character  that  has  ever  been  written.  Boswell, 
though  a  very  ordinary  mortal,  has  immortalized  him¬ 
self  by  this  performance.  In  his  book  everything  about 
J.  is  supplied  to  us;  in  Lord  Macaulay's  words,  we  have 
“his  coat,  his  wig,  his  figure,  his  face,  his  scrofula,  his 
St.  Vitus’  dance,  his  rolling  walk,  his  blinking  eye,  the 
outward  signs  which  too  clearly  indicated  the  approba¬ 
tion  of  his  dinner;  his  insatiable  appetite  for  fish-sauce, 
and  veal-pie  with  plums;  his  inextinguishable  thirst 
for  tea;  his  trick  of  touching  the  posts  as  he  walked  ; 
his  mysterious  practice  of  treasuring  up  scraps  of  orange- 
peel  ;  his  morning  slumbers ;  his  midnight  disputations ; 


his  contortions;  his  mutterings ;  his  gruntings ;  his 
puffings;  his  vigorous,  acute,  and  ready  eloquence ;  his 
sarcastic  wit ;  his  vehemence;  his  insolence;  his  fits 
of  tempestuous  rage;  his  queer  inmates,  —  old  Mr. 
Levett  and  blind  Mrs.  Williams,  the  cat  Hodge,  and  the 
negro  Frank, —  all  are  as  familiar  to  us  as  the  objects  by 
which  we  have  been  surrounded  from  childhood.”  J.  had 
the  honor  of  a  conversation  with  the  king,  in  the  royal 
library,  in  1765,  when  his  Majesty  asked  if  he  intended  to 
publish  any  more  works.  To  this  he  answered  that  he 
thought  he  had  written  enough ;  on  which  the  king  said, 
So  should  I  too,  if  you  had  not  written  so  well.”  About 
this  time  he  instituted  the  Literary  Club,  consisting  of 
some  of  the  most  celebrated  men  of  the  age.  In  1773 
he  went  on  a  tour  with  Mr.  Boswell  to  the  western 
islands  of  Scotland,  of  which  journey  he  shortly  after¬ 
wards  published  an  account,  which  occasioned  a  differ¬ 
ence  between  him  nnd  Macplierson,  relative  to  the 
poems  of  Ossian.  In  1775  the  university  of  Oxford  sent 
him  the  degree  of  ll.d.,  which  diploma,  ten  years  be¬ 
fore.  had  been  conferred  on  him  by  the  university  of 
Dublin.  In  1779  he  began  his  Lives  of  the  British.  Poets, 
which  was  the  last  of  his  literary  labors.  After  a  long 
illness,  during  part  of  which  he  had  fearful  apprehen¬ 
sions  of  death,  his  mind  became  calm,  composed,  and 
resigned,  and  he  died  in  London,  1784,  full  of  that  faith 
which  he  had  so  vigorously  defended  and  inculcated  by  his 
writings.  His  remains  were  interred  in  Westminster 
Abbey,  and  a  statue,  with  an  appropriate  inscription, 
has  been  erected  to  his  memory  in  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral. 
A  complete  list  of  his  works  is  prefixed  to  Boswell’s 
“  Life.”  As  a  writer,  few  have  done  such  essential  ser¬ 
vices  to  their  country,  by  fixing  its  language  and  regulat¬ 
ing  its  morality.  In  his  person  he  was  large,  robust, 
and  unwieldy  ;  in  his  dress  he  was  singular  and  slovenly; 
in  conversation  positive,  and  impatient  of  contradiction. 
But  with  all  his  singularities  he  had  an  excellent  heart, 
full  of  tenderness  and  compassion,  and  his  actions  were 
the  result  of  principle.  He  was  a  stout  advocate  of 
truth,  and  a  zealous  champion  for  the  Christian  religion 
as  professed  by  the  Church  of  England.  In  politics  he 
was  a  Tory,  and  at  one  period  of  his  life  a  friend  to  the 
house  of  Stuart.  He  had  a  noble  independence  of  mind, 
and  would  never  stoop  to  any  man,  however  exalted,  of 
disguise  his  sentiments  to  flatter  another. 

John'son,  in  Arkansas,  a  N.W.  central  co. ;  area,  about 
612  sq.  m.  Rivers.  Arkansas  river,  and  several  smaller 
streams.  Surface,  undulating ;  soil,  fertile.  Cap. 

Clarksville.  Pop.  (1890)  16,758. 

Johnston,  in  Georgia,  an  E.  central  co. ;  area,  about 
266  sq.  m.  Rivers.  Oconee  and  Great  Ohoopee  rivers. 
Surface,  undulating;  soil,  generally  fertile.  Cap. 

Wrightsville.  Pop.  (1890)  6,129. 

— A  village  of  Sumter  co. 

— A  post-office  of  Decatur  co. 

Johnson,  in  Illinois,  a  S.  co. ;  area,  about  340  sq.  m. 
Rivers.  Cache  river  and  Big  Bay  creek.  Surface,  level; 
soil,  fertile.  Cap.  Vienna.  Pop.  (1890)  15, 01.3. 

— A  township  of  Christian  co. 

— A  township  of  Clarke  co. 

Johnson,  in  Indiana,  a  S.  central  co. ;  area,  about  320 
sq.  m.  Rivers.  White  river  and  Sugar  creek.  Surface, 
mostly  level  or  undulating ;  soil,  very  fertile.  Cap. 
Franklin.  Pop.  (1890)  19,561. 

— A  township  of  Brown  co. 

— A  township  of  Clinton  co. 

— A  township  of  Gibson  co. 

— A  township  of  Knox  co. 

— A  township  of  La  Grange  co. 

— A  township  of  La  Porte  co. 

— A  township  of  Ripley  co. 

Johnson,  in  Iowa,  an  E.S.E.co.;  area,  about  575  sq.  m. 
Rivers.  Iowa  and  Cedar  rivers.  Surface,  diversified; 
soil,  extremely  fertile.  Cap.  Iowa  City.  Pop.  (1895) 
23,563. 

— A  township  of  Plymouth  co. 

— A  township  of  Webster  co. 

Johnson,  in  Kansas,  an  E.  co.,  adjoining  Missouri; 
area,  about  480  sq.  m.  Rivers.  Kansas  and  Blue  rivers, 
and  Cedar  creek.  Surface,  diversified ;  soil,  extremely 
fertile.  Cap.  Olathe.  Pop.  (1895)  16,794. 

— Or  Johnson  City,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Stanton  co.,  20 
miles  S.  of  Syracuse. 

Johnson,  in  Kentucky,  an  E.  co. ;  area,  about  300  sq.  m. 
Rivers.  West  Fork  of  the  Big  Sandy  river,  and  Paint 
creek.  Surface,  diversified ;  soil,  fertile.  Min.  Stone- 
coal.  Cap.  Paintsville.  Pop.  (1890)  11,027. 

Johnson,  in  Missouri,  a  W.  co. ;  area,  about  800  sq.  m. 
Rivers.  Postook  Fork  and  Clear  Fork  of  the  Blackwater 
river,  an  affluent  of  the  Lamine.  Surface,  generally 
level ;  soil,  fertile.  Min.  Stone-coal.  Cap.  Warrensburg. 
Pop.  (1890)  28,132. 

— A  township  of  Washington  co. 

Johnson  (generally  spelled  Johnston),  in  North  Caro¬ 
lina,  an  E.  central  co. ;  area,  about  670  sq.  in.  Rieers. 
Neuse  and  Little  rivers.  Surface,  uneven ;  soil,  fertile. 
Min.  Iron  ore  and  granite.  Cap.  Sinithfield.  Pop. 
(1890)  27,239. 

Johnson,  in  Nebraska,  a  S.E.  co. ;  area,  about  396  sq.  m. 
Rivers.  Big  Nemaha  and  S.  Fork  of  the  Little  Nemaha 
rivers.  Surface,  mostly  level ;  soil,  fertile.  Min.  Coal 
and  limestone.  Cap.  Tecumseh.  Pop.  (1890)  10,333. 

Johnson,  in  Ohio,  a  township  of  Champaign  co. 

Johnson,  in  Tennessee,  an  extreme  N.E.  co.;  area, 
about  340  sq.  m.  Rivers.  Some  small  and  unimportant 
affluents  of  the  Watauga  river.  Surface,  diversified, 
the  Stone  Mountains,  a  ridge  of  the  Alleghenies,  form¬ 
ing  the  S.E.  boundary  ;  soil,  in  some  parts  fertile.  Min. 
Iron  ore  in  abundance.  Cop.  Mountain  City.  Pop. 
(1890)  8,858. 

lohnson,  in  Texas,  a  N.E.  central  co. ;  area,  about  850 
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sq.  m.  Rivers.  Brazos  river  and  Noland's  creek.  Sur¬ 
face,  diversified ;  toil,  fertile.  Cap.  Cleburne.  Pop 
(1890)  22,313. 

Jolinwon.  in  Vermont,  a  post-town  of  Lamoille  co.,  on 
the  Lamoille  river,  about  32  m.  N.  by  W.  of  Montpelier 
Pop.  (1897)  1,486. 

Joltn'sonburg;,  in  New  Jersey,  a  post-village  of  War¬ 
ren  co.,  about  65  m.  N.  of  Trenton. 

John'sonblirK,  or  John'sonsbdrq,  in  New  York,  a 
post-village  of  Wyoming  co.,  about  260  m.  W.  of  Albany. 

John'son  Creek,  in  Wisconsin,  a  post-village  of  Jef¬ 
ferson  co.  Pop.  (1897)  about  200. 

John'son’s,  in  Kentucky,  a  post-office  of  Christian  co. 

John'son’s  Bayou,  :.n  Louisiana,  a  post-office  of 
Cameron  parish. 

John' son's  Corners,  in  Ohio,  a  village  of  Summit 
co. ;  its  post-office  is  Johnson. 

John'son's  Creek,  in  Illinois,  a  village  of  Carroll  co. 

John'son’s  Creek,  in  New  York,  enters  Lake  Onta¬ 
rio  from  Orleans  co. 

— A  post-village  of  Niagara  co.,  about  35  m.  N.N.E.  of 
Buffalo. 

John'son’s  Crossing,  in  Indiana,  a  post-office  of 
Madison  co. 

John'son’s  Cross  Roads,  in  West  Virginia,  a 
post-village  of  Monroe  co. 

John'son’s  drove,  in  Tetmessee,  a  post-village  of 
Crockett  co. 

John'son's  mills,  in  North  Carolina,  a  post-village 
of  Pitt  co.  Pop.  (1897)  about  105. 

John'son’s  mine,  in  Illinois,  a  village  of  St.  Clairco. 

— A  village  of  Placer  co.,  about  8  m.  S.E.  of  Marysville. 

John'son’s  Bass,  in  California,  a  pass  through  the 
Sierra  Nevada,  in  El  Dorado  co. 

John'son’s  Springs,  in  Virginia,  a  post-village  of 
Goochland  co.,  about  28  m.  W.  of  Richmond. 

John'son’s  Station,  in  Texas,  a  post-village  of  Tar¬ 
n-ant  co. 

John'son ville,  in  Illinois,  apost-villageof  Wayne  co. 

John 'son  ville,  in  Minnesota,  a  township  of  Red¬ 
wood  co. 

John'son  viile,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of  Rens¬ 
selaer  co.  Pop.  (1897)  660. 

John'sonville,  in  Ohio, a  post-village  of  Trumbull  co. 

John'son  ville,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village  of 
Northampton  co. 

John'sonville,  in  South  Carolina,  a  post-village  of 
Williamsburg  co.  Pop.  (1897)  120. 

John'sonville,  in  Tennessee,  a  post-village  of  Hum¬ 
phreys  co.,  about  78  m.  W.  of  Nashville. 

John'son vi lie,  in  Wisconsin,  a  post-office  of  Sheboy¬ 
gan  co. 

John’s  River,  in  North  Carolina,  enters  the  Catawba 
river  in  Burke  co. 

Joh  n's ton,  Albert  Sydney,  an  American  Confederate 
general,  b.  in  Mason  co.,  Kentucky,  in  1803.  After 
graduating  at  West  Point,  he,  iu  1826,  was  appointed 
lieutenant  in  the  6th  infantry,  and  served  in  the  Black 
Hawk  war.  In  1836  he  entered  the  Texan  army  as  a 
private  soldier,  aud  was  eventually  promoted  to  the 
chief  command.  In  1838,  J.  was  appointed  secretary  of 
war,  and,  in  1839,  carried  on  a  successful  expedition 
against  the  Cherokees.  Iu  1846,  at  the  solicitation  of 
Gen.  Taylor,  he  took  command  of  a  regiment  of  Texan 
volunteers,  and  served  during  the  Mexican  war.  At 
the  siege  of  Monterey,  J.  highly  distinguished  himself 
and  was  made  inspector-general.  In  1860  J.  had  the 
command  of  the  Pacific  dept.,  and,  on  the  outbreak  of 
the  civil  war,  was  appointed  commander-in-chief  of  the 
Confederate  anuy  of  the  West.  Killed  iu  the  first  day’s 
sanguinary  battle  at  Shiloh,  April  6,  1862. 

Jolin'ston,  Alexander  Keith,  f.rs.,  ll. d  ,  an  Eng¬ 
lish  geographer,  B.  1804,  and  educated  at  Edinburgh. 
He  early  devoted  himself  to  geographical  studies,  and  is 
best  known  for  having  made  on  a  large  scale  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  physical  science  to  geography.  Founding 
his  researches  on  the  writings  of  Humboldt  and  Ritter, 
aud  aided  by  the  advice  of  the  former,  J.  produced  The 
Physical  Allas  of  Natural  Phenomena  in  1848,  and  a  new 
and  enlarged  edition  of  the  same  in  1856.  He  also 
wrote  The  Dictionary  of  Geography  (1850) ;  an  Atlas  of 
the  Historical  Geography  of  Europe,  and  Allas  of  Astron¬ 
omy  (1855)  ;  Atlas  of  the  United  Slates  of  America,  &c.  St c. ; 
was  a  member  of  the  principal  geographical  societies  of 
Europe  and  America.  Died  1871. 

Jolin'ston,  Joseph  Eggleston,  a  celebrated  Confeder¬ 
ate  general,  B.  in  Va.,  1809.  He  graduated  at  West 
Point  in  1829,  entered  the  U.  S.  army,  and  resigned  his 
commission  in  1837.  He  rejoined  the  service  in  1838  as 
first  lieut.  of  topographical  engineers,  and  was  brevetted 
captain  1‘  for  frequent  acts  of  gallantry  against  the  Flor¬ 
ida  Indians.”  When  the  Mexican  war  broke  out,  J.  was 
promoted  to  be  captain  of  engineers,  and  while  conduct¬ 
ing  a  successful  reconnoissanee  at  Cerro  Gordo,  April 
12, 1847,  was  twice  severely  wounded,  and  was  brevetted 
major  for  his  gallantry.  As  lieut.-colonel  of  regulars  he 
participated  in  the  attack  on  the  city  of  Mexico,  in 
September  of  the  same  year,  and  in  June,  1860,  was  ap¬ 
pointed  quartermaster-general  with  the  rank  of  briga¬ 
dier.  From  this  post  he  retired,  on  the  breaking  out 
of  the  civil  war  in  1861,  when  he  was  appointed  a  gen¬ 
eral  in  the  Confederate  service,  and  commanded  the 
force  which  occupied  Harper’s  Ferry,  in  May,  1861.  He 
joined  Gen.  Beauregard’s  corps  shortly  before  the  close 
of  the  battle  of  Bull  Run,  in  July  of  the  same  year,  and 
was  severely  wounded  while  commanding  the  Confed¬ 
erate  forces  at  the  battle  of  Seven  Pines,  July  21,  1861. 
After  his  recovery  he  was  assigned  to  the  command  of 
the  S.W.  dept.,  and  unsuccessfully  attempted  to  rein¬ 
force  Vicksburg  in  1863.  His  army  was  defeated  at 
Jackson,  Miss.,  July  13,1863,  after  which  it  was  attached 


to  General  Bragg’s  forces  in  N.W.  Georgia.  In  1864, 
Gen.  “Joe”  J.  was  placed  in  command  of  the  corps  in¬ 
tended  to  check  Gen.  Sherman’s  advance  into  Ga.  His 
cautious  strategy  caused  him  to  be  superseded  by  Gen. 
Hood,  whose  more  dashing  operations  did  not,  however, 
prevent  the  fall  of  Atlanta.  Soon  after  the  fall  of  Rich¬ 
mond,  Gen.  J.  surrendered  to  the  National  forces.  He 
published  a  Narrative  of  Military  Operations  (1874)  ;  was 
a  member  of  the  46th  Congress,  and  appointed  a  U.  S. 
R.R.  Commissioner  in  April,  1885.  Died  Mar.  21,  1891. 

John'stone,  a  manufacturing  town  of  Scotland,  co. 
Renfrew,  18  m.  W.  by  S.  of  Glasgow.  MtXnuf.  Cotton, 
iron,  and  brass  wares,  machinery,  Ac.  Pop.  7,044. 

John'ston  Strait,  a  strait  of  British  N.  America,  in 
the  N.  Pacific  Ocean,  separating  Vancouver’s  Island 
from  the  mainland. 

Johns'town,  a  village  of  Leinster,  co.  of  Kilkenny, 
Ireland,  about  2  m.  N.E.  of  Urlingford. 

Johns' town,  in  California,  a  village  of  El  Dorado  co., 
about  10  m.  N.  of  Placerville. 

Johns'town,  in  Illinois,  a.  post-township  of  Cumber¬ 
land  co. 

Johns'town,  in  Michigan,  a  township  of  Barry  co. 

Johns'town,  in  Missouri,  a  post-village  of  Bates  co. 

Johns'town.  in  New  York,  a  large  manufacturing 
post-village,  cap.  of  Fulton  co.,  48  m.  W.N.W.  of  Albany, 
on  the  F.  T.  &  G.  R.  R.,  and  is  connected  by  electric 
•railways  with  Fonda  aud  Gloversville.  Has  extensive 
glove  and  knit-goods  mills.  Pop.  (1897)  about  10,200. 

Johns'town,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  city,  cap.  of  Cambria 
co.,  at  the  confluence  of  Stony  creek  and  the  Cone- 
maugh  river,  39  m.  W.S.W.  of  Altoona,  on  the  Penna. 
and  B.  &  0.  R.Rs.  A  large  portion  of  the  central  part 
of  the  city  was  utterly  destroyed  by  the  famous  flood  of 
May  31,  1889,  which  was  caused  by  the  heavy  rains  and 
the  breaking  of  a  dam  near  South  Fork,  and  which 
resulted  in  the  loss  of  nearly  3,000  lives  and  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  millions  of  property ;  but  it  has  since  been  re¬ 
built,  and  is  now  more  populous  and  flourishing  than 
ever.  Here  are  very  important  manufactures  of  iron 
and  steel  rails,  wire,  &c.,  besides  fire-brick,  leather,  and 
woollen  goods,  and  other  minor  industries.  Here  are 
located  the  immense  works  of  the  Cambria  Iron  Co., 
which  employs  several  thousand  hands  and  has  an 
annual  output  of  many  millions.  There  are  several 
smaller  villagesand  boroughs  immediately  surrounding, 
all  of  which  are  tributary  to  the  trade  of  J.  The  city 
possesses  several  imposing  churches  and  public  edifices, 
including  a  very  attractive  public  library  ;  there  are  2 
daily  newspapers  and  5  weeklies.  Pop.  (1897)  about 
25,000. 

Johns'town  Center,  in  TFis.,  a  p.-v.  of  Rock  co. 

Johns' vil  If,  in  Mil.,  a  post-village  of  Frederick  co. 

.1  011 iis'ville,  iu  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Montgomery  co. 

Join,  v.  a.  [Fr .  joindre. ;  Lat.  jungo,junctus  ;  allied  to 
Gr.  zeugnumi,  to  join  ;  Litli.  jungui,  to  impose  a  yoke; 
Sansk.  yuj,  tojoin.J  To  bring  into  close  union  or  con¬ 
nection;  to  unite  iu  league  or  marriage ;  to  associate; 
to  unite  in  concord  or  in  any  act.  —  To  add  ;  to  connect ; 
to  combine;  to  annex;  to  link  ;  to  couple. 

— v.  71.  To  unite  with  ;  to  grow  to  ;  to  adhere ;  to  be  con¬ 
tiguous,  close,  or  in  contact ;  to  unite  with  in  marriage, 
league,  confederacy,  partnership,  or  society. 

Join'tler,  n.  Act  of  joining  ;  conjunction. 

{Law.)  The  union  of  two  or  more  causes  of  action  in 
the  same  declaration. 

Join'er,  n.  One  who  joins;  one  who  constructs  things 
by  joining  pieces  of  wood  ;  usually  a  mechanic  who  does 
the  woodwork  in  the  covering  and  finishing  of  buildings. 

Join'ery,  n.  {Arch.)  The  art  of  connecting  and  fitting 
separate  pieces  of  timber  together,  whether  large  or 
small,  but  which  is  more  properly  confined  to  the 
operations  of  the  carpenter,  who  makes  the  doors,  stair¬ 
cases,  window-frames,  and  other  internal  fittings  of  a 
house,  and  who  is,  in  consequence,  called  a  joiner.  One 
of  the  most  important  joints  in  carpentry  is  the  scarf, 
by  which  two  thick  pieces  of  timber  are  scarfed  or 
fastened  together,  that  they  may  present  the  appearance 
of  being  one  continuous  piece  of  the  same  width  and 
thickness  throughout.  It  is  principally  used  in  pre¬ 
paring  the  keels  of  vessels  and  beams,  in  which  great 
length  is  required.  Masts  are  also  sometimes  joined 
together  in  this  way.  The  form  of  the  scarf  is  various. 
The  most  common  method  is  that  which  is  used  in 
fastening  small  pieces  of  timber,  or  the  joints  of  a 
fishing-rod,  together,  in  which  a  plain  bevelled  joint  of 
some  length  runs  diagonally  through  the  piece,  and  is 
formed  by  bringing  together  the  extremities,  which  have 
been  cut  in  such  a  manner  that  the  bevelled  surfaces  of 
the  ends  of  each  piece  form  a  very  small  angle  with  the 
external  surface  of  the  side  that  meets  it  at  the  sharp¬ 
ened  end;  but  this  would  not  be  sufficiently  strong  for 
joining  together  pieces  of  timber  of  considerable  size; 
so  the  ends  are  generally  cut  and  fitted  together  in  the 
form  of  steps,  from  which  this  kind  of  scarf  has  obtained 
the  name  ot  the  step-scarf.  The  French  have  a  method 
of  cutting  the  ends  of  each  piece  into  a  sloping  zigzag 
or  notched  form,  which  is  perhaps  better  adapted  to 
resist  longitudinal  tension ;  but  all  timbers  joined  by 
scarfing  should  be  secured  with  bolts,  having  nuts  and 
screws  at  either  end;  and  it  is  better  to  put  substantial 
plates  of  iron  across  the  ends  of  the  joints  that  appear 
in  the  upper  and  under  surface  of  the  beam  through 
which  the  bolts  are  passed,  so  that  each  end  of  the  scarf 
is  bound  and  tied  together  by  a  frame-work  of  iron. 
Sometimes  pieces  of  iron  of  some  breadth  are  fitted  to 
the  sides  of  the  beam,  and  fastened  together  by  bolts 
passing  above  and  below  the  beam  :  this  plan  is  adopted 
when  the  timbers  have  to  resist  any  transverse  strain.  If 
no  bolts  are  used  to  strengthen  the  scarf,  it  mu6t  be 
much  longer,  in  proportion  to  the  depth  of  the  beam- 


With  bolts,  the  length  of  the  scarf  should  be  at  least 
twice  the  depth  of  the  beam  in  elm,  oak,  beech,  ash,  and 
all  kinds  of  timber  of  a  similar  nature  to  these  materials  ; 
but  iu  deal,  it  must  be  four  times  the  depth.  Without 
bolts,  the  length  of  the  scarf,  for  all  kinds  of  wood,  must 
be  three  times  as  long  as  it  would  be  if  bolts  were  used, 
to  add  to  the  security  of  the  joint.  When  joints  are 
made  in  timber  in  which  the  grain  in  each  piece  runs  in 
the  same  direction,  and  parallel  to  the  sides  of  the 
wood,  they  are  called  longitudinal  joints;  but  when  the 
grain  of  one  crosses  that  of  the  other  at  right  angles,  it 
is  called  an  “abutting  joint.”  A  simple  method  of  join¬ 
ing  small  pieces  of  timber  at  right  angles  to  each  other 
is  by  notching  or  cutting  away  half  the  thickness  of  the 
end  as  far  into  the  length  of  the  timber  as  may  be 
required.  This  is  done  to  each  of  the  pieces  that  have 
to  be  fastened  together.  When  two  pieces  cross  each 
other  at  right  angles,  or  indeed  at  any  angle,  a  joint 
is  made  in  this  way,  by  cutting  a  piece  out  of  each 
piece  of  wood  to  the  extent  of  half  its  thickness,  and 
corresponding  in  width  or  shape  to  that  of  the  piece 
which  is  to  fit  into  it.  When  broad  pieces  of  timber  or 
planks  are  joined  at  the  ends,  they  are  dovetailed  into 
each  other,  or  notched  and  dovetailed.  The  dovetail 
joint  is  sometimes  used  in  joining  square  pieces  of  wood 
end  to  end,  but  it  is  not  so  strong  as  the  scarfed  joint 
for  this  purpose.  Notched  joints  of  any  kind,  such  as 
those  already  described,  and  the  notches  made  to  allow 
the  ends  of  rafters  to  lit  into  girders  and  wall-plates,  or 
to  fit  against  the  inner  edge  of  the  latter,  are  always 
secured  by  nails  or  wooden  pegs.  The  joint  most  com¬ 
monly  used  for  putting  pieces  of  wood  together  to  form 
strong  rough  frames,  and  for  putting  together  partitions 
and  large  structures  of  timber,  is  the  mortise-and-tenon 
joint.  A  square  hole  is  sunk  in  one  piece  of  timber  by 
means  of  the  mortise-chisel  and  mallet,  and  the  end  of 
the  piece  of  timber  that  is  to  fit  into  it  at  right  angles 
is  cut  to  the  shape  of  the  hole  by  the  tenon  saw.  When 
the  pieces  have  been  fitted  together,  the  joints  are  nailed 
or  pegged,  or  the  tenon  is  locked  closely  into  the  mor¬ 
tise  by  splitting  its  extremity  and  inserting  one  or  more 
thin  wedges.  The  above  are  the  different  descriptions  of 
joints  used  in  carpentry.  Those  adopted  in  joinery  are 
similar  in  principle ;  thus  the  component  parts  of  the 
framing  of  a  door  or  shutter  are  put  together  by  mortise- 
and-tenon  joints  ;  but  the  mortises  and  tenons  are  long 
aud  very  narrow,  instead  of  beiDg  square,  or  twice  as  long 
as  they  are  broad,  asin  carpentry, when  heavy  timbers  are 
fitted  together.  The  dovetailed  joint  is  used  for  joining 
the  ends  of  planks  that  form  the  sides  of  drawers  and 
boxes,  while  different  varieties  of  the  mitre  joint  are 
used  for  fitting  and  joining  the  corners  of  picture  frames 
and  ornamental  beading  placed  round  a  panel.  In 
making  staircases,  a  broad  grove  is  generally  cut  in  the 
under  side  of  the  horizontal  board  called  the  head,  at  a 
short  distance  from  the  edge,  or  nosing,  in  front,  into 
which  the  top  of  the  vertical  board,  or  riser,  below  it  is 
fitted.  This  method  of  joining  boards  is  called  notching. 
In  joining  the  edges  of  boards  to  form  a  plane  surface, 
a  rebate  is  formed  iu  the  edge  of  each  plank  by  cutting 
it  away  on  one  side  in  the  form  of  a  step1,  and  the  boards 
are  then  fitted  over  each  other;  or  a  grove  is  cut  iu  the 
centre  of  the  edge  of  one  board,  which  receives  a  cor¬ 
responding  projection  formed  on  the  edge  of  that  which 
comes  next  to  it.  Sometimesagrooveis  cut  in  the  edges 
of  both  boards,  into  which  a  narrow  slip  of  wood  is  in¬ 
serted. 

Join'-hanri,  Joining-hand,?!.  A  mode  of  writing 

with  the  letters  joined. 

Joint,  n.  [O.  Fr.  joinct ;  Fr  .joint;  Lat.  junctura,  from 
jango,  to  join.]  The  joining  of  two  or  more  things  ;  a 
seam;  a  fissure. — The  joining  of  two  or  more  bones;  an 
articulation.— A  knot;  the  union  of  two  parts  of  a  plant, 
or  the  space  between  two  joints.  —  A  hinge;  a  juncture 
of  parts  which  admits  of  motion.  —  A  limb  or  part  of  a 
limb  of  an  animal  cut  off  by  a  butcher. 

{Arch.)  Applied  to  the  various  means  that  are 
adopted  to  connect  or  fasten  any  two  or  more  pieces  of 
material  together.  Joints  are  of  two  kinds,  — fixed  and 
movable.  A  rigid  or  fixed  joint  is  that  which,  serves  to 
unite  pieces  of  wood,  stone,  or  metal  together,  in  such 
a  manner  that  they  may  answer  the  same  purpose  as  a 
single  piece  of  the  same  material  would,  if  it  could  be- 
procured  of  the  requisite  shape  on  the  one  hand,  or  of 
sufficient  size  on  the  other,  and  6uch  as  could  be  readily- 
placed  in  position.  A  movable  joint  is  such  as  enables 
pieces  of  woodwork  to  be  attached  to  each  other  in  such 
a  manner  that  one  may  work  or  turn  about  the  other, 
as  a  door  moves  about  thejamb  to  which  it  is  suspended. 
The  various  kinds  of  joints  by  which  this  is  effected  are- 
described  elsewhere  (see  Hinge),  and  the  different  meth¬ 
ods  of  connecting  pieces  of  timber  are  noticed  in  the 
preceding  article  (see  Joinery).  It  will  therefore  only 
be  necessary,  in  the  present  article,  to  mention  the- 
joints  that  are  used  in  connecting  masonry  and  metal¬ 
work.  The  term  joint  in  masonry  is  applied  for  the 
most  part  to  the  vertical  junctures  of  the  ends  of  pieces- 
of  stones  and  bricks,  and  to  the  slanting  junctures  of 
the  voussoirs  of  an  arch.  When  large  blocks  of  stone 
are  joined  together,  they  are  sometimes  dovetailed  and 
secured  at  the  top  by  iron  clamps  6et  in  melted  lead,  or 
they  are  fitted  together  by  what  is  termed  a  joggle,  in, 
which  a  projection,  left  on  the  side  of  one  stone,  is  fitted 
into  a  groove  that  is  cut  for  its  reception  in  the  side  of 
another  that  is  adjacent  to  it.  In  joining  thick  bars 
and  pieces  of  metal,  joints  similar  in  form  to  those  used 
in  carpentry  are  employed,  the  pieces  being  also  further 
and  more  intimately  connected  by  welding,  brazing,  or 
soldering,  or  by  the  insertion  of  iron  rivets  into  holes 
bored  through  both  of  the  pieces  that  are  to  be  fastened 
together.  Welded  joints  are  made  by  heating  the  ends 
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of  the  pieces  to  a  red  or  white  heat,  and  then  hammer¬ 
ing  them  together.  Brazed  joints  consist  of  the  union 
of  the  edges  of  pieces  of  metal  by  the  aid  of  an  alloy 
that  is  mostly  made  of  brass  and  zinc.  Soldered  joints 
consist  of  the  union  of  a  small  and  narrow  part  of  the 
surfaces  of  contiguous  pieces  of  metal  lying  along  the 
edge  of  either — the  pieces  being  made  to  overlap  each 
other  about  the  eighth  of  an  inch,  or  more  if  necessary 
—  by  an  alloy  or  solder  that  fuses  readily  at  a  low  heat. 
Different  alloys  are  used  for  joining  two  pieces  of  metal 
of  the  same  kind,  and  two  pieces  of  different  kinds. 

Joint,  a.  Joined;  united;  combined;  shared  by  two  or 
more;  united  in  the  same  profession;  having  an  in¬ 
terest  in  the  same  thing;  acting  in  concert. 

— v.  a.  To  form  with  joints  or  articulations. 

M  The  fingers  are  jointed  together  for  motion.” 

Ray  on  the  Creation. 

— To  form,  as  many  parts  into  one. 

'*  Pierc’d  through  the  yielding  planks  of  jointed  wood.” — Dryden. 

— To  cut  or  divide  into  joints  or  quarters. 

— v.n.  To  coalesce  as  joints,  or  as  parts  mutually  fitted 
to  each  other. 

Joint'edly,  adv.  By  joints. 

Joint'  er,  n.  A  sort  of  plane,  somewhat  longer  than  the 
fore-plane,  and  used  for  smoothing  the  surface  of  boards, 
or  straightening  the  edges  of  those  to  be  joined. 

(Masonry.)  An  iron  instrument,  with  two  curves, 
used  by  bricklayers. 

Joinl'ing1,  n.  The  forming  of  joints. 

Joint'injf-plane,  n.  See  Jointer. 

Joint'ing’-rule,  n.  (Masonry.)  An  instrument  used 
by  bricklayers. 

Joint'ly,  adv.  Together;  unitedly;  in  concert;  with 
cooperation;  with  union  of  interest. 

Joint'ress,  n.  (Law.)  A  woman  who  has  a  jointure. 

Joint'-stock,  n.  Stock  held  jointly,  or  in  company. 

Joint-stock  Company.  (La  w.)  A  kind  of  partnership 
entered  into  by  a  number  of  individuals  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  on  some  trade  or  business  with  a  view  to 
individual  profit ;  invested  by  statutes,  in  Europe  and 
many  of  the  States,  with  some  of  the  privileges  of  a 
corporation.  In  ordinary  partnerships,  the  members 
(except  in  the  case  of  what  are  termed  “sleeping  part¬ 
ners  ”)  contribute  more  or  less  of  their  own  personal 
labor  or  management  to  the  affairs  of  the  company.  In 
joint-stock  partnerships,  on  the  other  hand,  the  mem¬ 
bers  only  contribute  to  the  funds  or  “stock”  of  the 
company,  without  having  any  direct  share  in  the  man¬ 
agement;  and  hence  their  name.  The  capital  of  the 
company  is  generally  divided  into  equal  parts,  called 
■“shares,”  a  certain  number  of  which  are  held  by  each 
member  of  the  company  ;  and  in  proportion  to  the  num¬ 
ber  of  these  he  is  entitled  to  participate  in  the  profits 
of  the  undertaking.  These  shares  are  freely  transferable 
without  the  consent  of  the  company.  The  immediate 
superintendence  of  the  affairs  of  the  company  is  usually 
delegated  to  a  portion  of  the  members,  called  directors, 
subject,  nevertheless,  to  the  general  control  of  the  body 
assembled  at  stated  intervals,  or  on  particular  occasions, 
when  they  may  be  convened  ;  except  on  such  occasions, 
however,  the  general  body  of  the  shareholders  have  no 
power  to  interfere  in  its  concerns  or  to  bind  the  com¬ 
pany.  The  increased  facilities  which  the  wealth  and  in¬ 
fluence  of  a  number  of  individuals,  concentrated  in  the 
hands  of  a  few,  give  for  carrying  out  commercial  pro¬ 
jects,  were  seen  and  taken  advantage  of  early  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  commerce.  The  most  noted  among  the  earlier 
associations  of  this  kind  was  that  of  the  Hause  Towns, 
which  continued  to  flourish  for  several  centuries. 

Joint'-stool,  n.  A  stool  consisting  of  parts  inserted 
into  each  other. 

Joint-teii'ancy,  n.  (Eng.  Law.)  The  joint  owner¬ 
ship  of  two  or  more  persons  in  land  or  other  property. 
The  creation  of  an  estate  in  joint-tenancy  depends  on 
the  wording  of  the  deed  or  device  by  which  the  tenants 
claim  title  for  this  estate  can  only  arise  by  purchase 
or  grant,  —  that  is,  by  act  of  the  parties,  and  never  by 
mere  act  of  law. 

Joint-ten'ant,  n.  (Eng.  Law.)  One  who  holds  a 
thing  in  joint-tenancy. 

Joint'ure,  n.  [Old  Vr.joincture;  Fr.,  from  Lat .junc- 
tura,  from  jungo,  junctus,  to  join.]  (Law.)  That  por¬ 
tion  of  lands  and  tenements  conveyed  to  a  wife,  in  the 
event  of  her  surviving  her  husband.  By  the  Statute 
of  Uses  (27  Hen.  viii.  c.  10),  jointure  must  be  made  be¬ 
fore  marriage  ;  for  if  the  jointure  be  made  to  her  after 
marriage,  she  lias  her  election  after  her  husband’s  death, 
either  to  accept  it,  or  to  refuse  it  and  betake  herself  to 
her  dower  at  common  law,  for  she  was  not  capable  of 
consenting  to  it  during  coverture.  The  jointure  must 
be  limited  to  take  effect  immediately  on  the  death  of 
the  husband  ;  it  must  be  for  her  own  life,  or  during 
widowhood  at  least,  and  not  pur  auter  vie,  or  for  any 
term  of  years;  it  must  be  made  to  herself,  and  to  no 
other  in  trust  for  her,  although  a  trust  estate  is  a  good 
equitable  jointure ;  and  it  must  be  made  in  satisfaction 
of  her  whole  dower,  and  not  of  any  particular  part  of  it. 

— v.  a.  To  settle  a  jointure  upon. 

Jointuress,  n.  (Law.)  A  woman  who  has  a  jointure. 

Joinville,  Jean,  (zhwnin'veel,)  Sire  de.  an  eminent 
French  statesman  and  historian  of  the  13th  century 
He  accompanied  Louis  IX.  in  his  first  crusade  or  expe¬ 
dition  to  Egypt,  in  1249,  sharing  his  master’s  captivity, 
and  rendering  him  many  important  services.  In  the 
king's  second  crusade,  however,  he  declined  taking  a 
part,  and  subsequently  employed  himself  in  writing  the 
History  of  St.  Louis,  one  of  the  most  interesting  docu¬ 
ments  existing  relative  to  the  history  of  the  Middle 
Ages.  He  D.  in  1318,  aged  90. 

Join'ville,  Francjois-Ferdinand-Philippe-Locis-Marie 


d'Orleans,  Prince  de,  third  son  of  the  late  king  of  the 
French,  Louis  Philippe.  When  he  had  completed  his 
education,  he  was  appointed  to  the  French  navy,  and 
made  several  voyages  on  the  coasts  of  France  and  Italy, 
after  which  he  underwent  a  public  examination  at  the 
naval  school  of  Brest.  In  1836  he  became  lieutenant 
and  in  1837  joined  his  brother,  the  duke  de  Nemours,  at 
Constantine,  soon  after  the  taking  of  that  city.  During 
the  war  with  Mexico,  in  1838,  he  courageously  engaged 
the  batteries  of  St.  Jean  d’Ulloa,  with  his  corvette  the 
Creole;  and,  shortly  afterwards,  at  the  head  of  his  sail¬ 
ors,  stormed  the  gate  of  Vera  Cruz,  and  took  prisoner 
General  Arista  ;  for  which  he  received  the  cross  of  the 
Legion  of  Honor,  and  was  appointed  post-captain.  In 
1840  he  brought  to  France  from  St.  Helena  the  remains 
of  Napoleon  I.  In  1843  he  married,  at  Rio  Janeiro,  the 
Princess  Francesca  of  Braganza,  sister  of  Don  Pedro  II., 
and  was  the  same  year  promoted  to  rear-admiral.  In 
1845  he  commanded  the  fleet  that  bombarded  Tangiers 
and  captured  Mogador,  upon  which  he  became  vice- 
admiral.  During  the  events  of  1848,  he  was  at  sea  be¬ 
fore  Algiers.  Surrendering  his  command  to  the  repub¬ 
licans,  he  joined  his  exiled  family  at  Claremont.  Driven 
suddenly  from  a  brilliant  position  into  the  narrow  lim¬ 
its  of  private  life,  ho  accepted  his  new  situation  with 
simplicity  and  dignity,  and  remaining  at  heart  a  French 
sailor,  endeavored  to  render  himself  useful  to  the  navy 
of  his  country  by  his  pen,  if  not  by  his  sword.  He  had 
already,  in  1844,  begun  publishing  in  the  Revue,  des 
Deux  Alondes  his  studies  on  the  French  navy,  which  he 
has  since  continued  in  his  exile.  His  last  article,  pub¬ 
lished  in  1865,  was  a  comparative  review  of  the  fleets  of 
the  United  States  and  of  France,  and  excited  much  at¬ 
tention  at  the  time.  Happening  to  be  in  this  country 
about  a  twelvemonth  after  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil 
war,  he  accompanied  his  nephews,  the  Comte  de  Paris 
and  the  Due  de  Chartres,  to  the  camp  of  Gen.  McClellan, 
with  whose  staff  he  witnessed  the  principal  actions  of 
the  Virginian  campaign  of  1862,  and  published  on  them 
an  impartial  article  in  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes  of 
1863.  In  1873  he  was  elected  to  the  French  Assembly. 

Joist,  n.  [Old  Fr.  giste,  a  couch,  a  bed,  from  gesir,  Lat. 
jace.re,  to  lie,  to  be  low,  flat,  level.  See  Adjacent.]  A 
piece  of  timber,  such  as  is  framed  into  the  girders  and 
summers  of  a  building  to  support  a  floor. 

— v.  a.  To  fit  in  joists  ;  to  lay  joists. 

Joke.n.  [Sax.  ioic ;  Lat.  jocus.]  A  jest ;  something  said 
for  the  sake  of  exciting  a  laugh  ;  something  witty  or 
sportive ;  raillery. 

— An  allusion;  something  not  real,  or  to  no  purpose. 

— v.  n.  [Lat.  jocor.]  To  jest ;  to  sport;  to  be  merry  in 
words  or  actions. 

— v.  a.  To  cast  jokes  at ;  to  rally  ;  to  make  merry  with. 

Jok'er.  «.  A  jester;  a  merry  fellow. 

Jok'ingJy,  adv.  In  a  joking  way. 

Jole,  n.  [Sax.  cede ;  allied  to  Old  Fr.  gueule ;  Sp.  gola ; 
Lat.  gula,  the  throat,  the  gullet  ]  The  cheek  ;  used  in 
the  phrase  cheek-by-jole,  that  is,  with  the  cheeks  to¬ 
gether,  close,  tete-a-tete. 

Joliet  (jol-ly-et'),  in  Illinois,  an  important  city  and  R.R. 
center,  cap.  of  Will  co.,  on  the  Des  Plaines  river,  about 
37  m.  S.  W.  of  Chicago;  has  immense  mariuf.  of  iron 
and  steel,  flour,  hardware,  tinplate,  &c. ;  mines  the  cele¬ 
brated  “Joliet  limestone.”  The  town  is  well  built  and 
has  some  fine  public  and  private  edifices.  The  State 
penitentiary  is  located  here.  Pop.  (1897)  about  32,500.  ] 

JoIiette,aS.W.co.  of  Quebec;  area,  1,350  sq.  m.;p.  22,898. 

Jolliflca'tion,  n.  A  scene  of  merriment,  mirth,  or 
festivity.  (Colloquial.) 

Jol'llly.  adv.  With  noisy  mirth  ;  with  a  disposition  to 
noisy  mirth. 

JolTtness,  Jol'llty,  n.  Noisy  mirth  :  merriment; 
gayety ;  festivity  ;  hilarity ;  joviality ;  mirth. 

Jol  ly,  a.  [Fr.  joli ;  It.  giullivo.]  Merry  ;  gay  ;  lively ; 
full  of  life  and  mirth  ;  jovial ;  expressing  mirth  or  in¬ 
spiring  it;  exciting  mirth  and  gayety. —  Plump;  like  one 
in  high  health ; 
pretty. 

Jolly-boat,  n. 

[Du.  jol,  a  yawl.] 

(Naut.)  A  broad 
safe-boat  on  board 
ships,  used  for  go¬ 
ing  on  shore,  &c. 

Jolly  Town,  in 
Pennsylvania,  a 
post-office  of 
Greene  co. 

Jol'Iyville,  in 
Iowa,  a  village 
of  Lee  co. 

Jols'va.  Arno-  pia.li55~. 

via,  or  Eltsch,  a  a 

town  of  Hungary,  in  the  valley  of  the  Eltsch,  14  m.  from 
Rosenau.  Pop.  4,500. 

Jolt,  v.  n.  To  shake  with  short  uprisings  and  fallings. 

— v.  a.  To  shake  with  sudden  jerks,  as  in  a  carriage  on 
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rough  ground,  or  on  a  high  trotting-horse. 

— n.  A  shock  or  shake  by  a  sudden  jerk. 

Jolt'er,  n.  He  who,  or  that  which,  shakes  or  jolts. 

Jolt'er-lieatl,  Jolt'head,  n.  A  great  head ;  a  dolt ; 
a  blockhead. 

Joltlngly,  adv.  So  as  to  jolt  or  shake. 

Joiliel'li,  Niccolo,  a  musical  composer,  horn  in  Naples, 
1714.  He  is  the  author  of  36  operas,  which  were  gen¬ 
erally  very  popular  in  his  time,  but  now  are  seldom 
heard.  His  celebrated  Requiem  and  Miserere  are  often 
played  in  Roman  Catholic  churches.  D.  1774. 

Joniini,  Baron  Henri, general  and  historian,  b.  at  Pay- 
erne  (canton  de  Vaud),  1779,  served  in  a  Swiss  regiment 
in  the  French  pay  until  1792,  when  all  foreign  troops 


were  disbanded.  After  engaging  in  commerce,  he  re¬ 
paired  to  Switzerland,  and  although  very  young,  received 
the  rank  of  Lieut.-Colonel  in  the  militia.  Re-entering 
France,  iu  1804,  he  obtained  the  grade  of  Chef  de  Batail- 
lon,  and  was  made  Colonel  in  1805.  Meanwhile  he  had 
not  been  unmindful  of  theoretical  military  studies,  and 
produced  his  “  Traittj  des  Grandes  Operations  Militaires  ” 
in  1803:  and  his  “Memoire  stir  les  Probabilittis  de  la 
Guerre  de  Prusse”  in  1806.  Napoleon  was  so  well  pleased 
with  his  services,  that  about  this  time  he  gave  him  the 
title  of  Baron.  In  1808  he  accompanied  Marshal  Ney 
into  Spain,  where,  in  consequence  of  a  misunderstanding 
between  the  two,  he  remained  inactive.  In  1811  he  was 
nominated  General  of  Brigade,  while  in  his  favor  was 
re-established  the  office  of  Historiographer  of  France, 
unoccupied  since  the  time  of  Marmontel,  and  in  1812  he 
was  made  Governor  of  Wilna.  Ney  proposed  ./.  to  the 
emperor  for  the  rank  of  General  of  Division,  which  the 
latter  refused  to  confer  upon  him,  and  sent  him  back  to 
France,  in  order  to  punish  him  for  some  negligence. 
Taking  advantage  of  an  armistice,  he  entered  the  ser¬ 
vice  of  Russia,  and  for  this  desertion  was  sentenced  to 
death  by  a  French  council  of  war.  The  emperor  Alex¬ 
ander  I.,  however,  nominated  the  condemned  soldier 
Lieut.-General,  and  attached  him  to  his  person  as  aide- 
de-camp.  Baron  J.  would  not  accept  any  command  in 
the  Russian  army,  and  preserved  as  a  profound  secret, 
as  Napoleon  himself  knew,  the  French  plan  of  opera¬ 
tions,  of  which  he  had  a  perfect  knowledge.  In  1815 
he  accompanied  the  Czar  to  Paris,  where  he  remained 
some  time  to  recast  the  work  on  which  his  fame  as  a 
military  historian  chiefly  rests;  “  Histoire  Critique  et 
Militaire  des  Guerres  de  la  Revolution,  de  1792  a  1801,” 
published  iu  1806,  and  of  which  a  third  edition  appeared 
in  1819-24.  Baron  J.  returned  to  Russia,  where  he  was 
charged  by  Alexander  I.  to  complete  the  military  edu¬ 
cation  of  his  brother,  the  late  emperor  Nicholas  I.,  and 
then  he  occupied  himself  wTith  the  composition  of  mili¬ 
tary  works,  which  have  since  become  great  text-books 
of  the  science  of  war,  the  principal  of  which  are,  His¬ 
tory  of  the  l Cars  of  Frederick  II.,  Principles  of  Strategy, 
Political  and  Military  Life  of  Aapoleon.  Treatise  on  the 
Art  of  War,  and  The  Military  Atlas.  D.  1870. 

Jon  ailah,  the  son  of  Rechab :  was  the  founder  of  a 
sect  to  w'liich  he  gave  the  name  of  Rechabites.  It  prac¬ 
tised  the  greatest  austerity,  refused  the  use  of  wine,  the 
accumulation  of  wealth  being  likewise  forbidden.  J. 
lived  in  the  reign  of  Jehu,  abt.  880  B.  c. 

Jonah, fRook  of.)(yo'nd.)  (Script.)  The  name  of  one 
of  the  sacred  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  the  fifth  in 
order  among  those  of  the  minor  prophets.  Its  author, 
J.,  was  the  son  of  Amithai,  a  native  of  Gath-hepher,  in 
the  tribe  of  Zebulun,  and  is  generally  believed  to  have 
flourished  during  the  reign  of  Jeroboam  II.,  though 
some  place  him  40  years  earlier,  toward  the  close  of 
Jehu’s  reign.  With  the  exception  of  the  sublime  ode 
in  the  second  chapter,  the  book  of  Jonah  is  a  simple 
narrative.  It  gives  an  account  of  the  prophet's  com¬ 
mission  to  denounce  Nineveh,  and  of  his  refusal  to 
undertake  the  task  ;  his  attempt  to  flee  to  Tarshish,  and 
its  frustration,  together  with  his  delivery  from  the 
stomach  of  the  great  fish,  which  had  swallowed  him, 
(i.-ii.)  He  is  again  sent  on  his  mission,  and,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  his  preaching,  the  Ninevites  repent  in  dust 
and  ashes,  (iii.)  J.  was  exceedingly  angry  at  God’s  merci¬ 
ful  forbearance  toward  the  Ninevites,  probably  dreading 
lest  his  veracity  as  a  prophet  might  be  called  in  ques¬ 
tion,  and  retired  from  the  city  to  a  spot  from  whence  he 
might  witness  its  destruction.  God  caused  a  gourd  to 
spring  up  to  shelter  him;  and  from  its  speedy  death  he 
took  occasion  to  reprove  Jonah  for  repining  at  the 
divine  forbearance.  The  scope  of  the  book  is  to  show 
the  value  of  the  real  repentance;  and  from  the  conduct 
of  the  Ninevites,  our  Lord  takes  occasion  to  reprove  the 
perfidiousneBS  of  the  Jews.  Many  have  attempted  to 
deny  the  literal  interpretation  of  this  book,  some  regard¬ 
ing  it  as  an  allegory,  others  as  a  mere  fiction,  designed  to 
serve  a  moral  purpose.  There  are  also  some  who,  while 
not  questioning  the  truth  of  the  narrative,  yet  have  re¬ 
course  to  the  most  absurd  and  ridiculous  hypotheses  in 
order  to  explain  away  the  account  given  of  Jouah’g 
being  swallowed  by  a  great  fish.  The  word  translated 
whale,  in  the  New  Testament,  means  any  large  fish  ;  and 
the  general  opinion  now  is,  that  the  animal  was  a  species 
of  shark,  within  some  of  which  whole  human  bodies 
have  been  found.  From  the  manner  in  which  the  sacred 
historians  and  Jesus  Christ  speak  of  the  incidents  of 
this  book,  it  is  evident  that  it  is  a  true  narrative  of  a 
real  personage,  and  that  Jonah  was  a  prophet  of  consid¬ 
erable  eminence. 

Jon'athan,  a  son  of  Saul,  and  the  constant  and  un¬ 
shaken  friend  of  David,  proving  the  sincerity  of  his  re¬ 
gard  by  repeatedly  saving  his  friend’s  life  when  threat¬ 
ened  by  the  fury  of  his  father.  Jonathan  fell  in  battle 
in  the  war  with  the  Philistines. 

Jonathan,  son  of  Mattathias,  and  brother  of  Judas  Mac- 
cabaeus,  a  famous  Jewish  general.  He  compelled  Bac- 
chides,  the  Syrian  commander,  to  sue  for  peace ;  de¬ 
feated  Demetrius  Soter  and  his  general  Apollonius.  At 
length  he  fell  by  treachery  into  the  hands  of  Tryphon, 
who,  after  receiving  a  large  sum  as  a  ransom  for  him, 
put  him  to  death,  b.  c.  144. 

Jon'attian,  n.  A  sportive  name  applied  collectively  to 
the  people  of  the  U.  States. 

Jonathan’s  Creek,  in  Ohio,  enters  the  Muskingum 
a  few  miles  below  Zanesville. 

Jones,  Anson,  the  last  president  of  the  Texan  Repub¬ 
lic,  was  B.  in  Berkshire  co.,  Mass.,  in  1798.  He  was 
brought  up  to  the  medical  profession,  and.  in  1833,  estab¬ 
lished  himself  in  Brazoria,  Texas,  in  a  lucrative  prac¬ 
tice.  He  was  one  of  the  earliest  advoc  -tes  of  Texan 
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Independence,  and  served  both  as  a  private  soldier  and 
in  his  professional  capacity,  in  the  war  which  ensued 
with  Mexico.  In  1837-8  he  represented  Brazoria  in  the 
Texan  Congress,  and  in  the  latter  year  was  sent  as  en¬ 
voy  to  Washington,  where  he  unsuccessfully  endeavored 
to  bring  about  the  annexation  of  Texas  to  the  U.  States. 
In  1841  he  was  appointed  Secretary  of  State  by  Pres. 
Houston  (q.  v.),  which  office  he  held  for  3  years,  ably 
administering  its  duties.  In  1844,  J.  was  elected  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  republic  of  Texas,  and  so  remained  till  its 
annexation  to  the  U.  States.  In  the  later  years  of  his 
presidency,  however,  he  fell  into  unpopularity  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  his  change  of  views  with  regard  to  annexa¬ 
tion,  and  d.  by  his  own  hand,  in  1858. 

Jones,  John  Paul,  an  American  naval  officer,  b.  in 
Scotland,  1747,  of  humble  parentage.  lie  went  at  an 
early  age  to  sea,  and  while  in  Virginia,  at  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  revolutionary  struggle,  made  an  offer 
of  his  services  to  the  American  colonists,  which  was  ac¬ 
cepted,  and  he  was  commissioned  as  a  lieutenant  in  the 
navy,  in  Dec.,  1775.  After  commanding  several  vessels 
in  succession,  seeing  considerable  service,  and  taking  sev¬ 
eral  prizes,  J.  was  commissioned  to  the  Banger,  18  guns, 
with  which  vessel  he  sailed  to  Kuropean  waters,  and 
cruising  along  the  W.  coast  of  his  native  country,  greatly 
harassed  its  trading-vessels.  During  their  course,  the 
Ranger  fought  and  captured  the  Drake,  a  sloop-of- 
war  about  her  equal  in  strength.  In  1779,  J.  was  ap¬ 
pointed  to  the  Ban  Homme  Richard,  mounting  42  guns, 
having  under  his  command  4  other  vessels.  With  this 
squadron  J.  commenced  operations  against  the  enemy 
and  in  a  few  months  captured  or  destroyed  26  vessels. 
On  Sept.  23,  J.  was  off  Flamborougli  Head  on  the  N.E 
coast  of  England,  with  three  vessels,  his  own  (the  Boi 
Homme  Richai'd),  the  Alliance,  Capt.  Landais,  and 
the  Pallas  (32  guns),  Capt.  Cottineau.  About  mid-day, 
a  fleet  of  Baltic  merchantmen  hove  in  sight,  under  con¬ 
voy  of  the  Serapis,  44  guns,  and  the  Countess  of  Scar¬ 
borough,  20.  At  about  7.30  in  the  evening,  the  Richard 
came  up  with  the  Serapis,  and  exchanged  broadsides. 
An  artillery  duel  ensued  for  about  an  hour,  when  the 
two  ships  fouled  each  other.  A  furious  engagement 
followed,  fought  hand-to-hand,  when,  in  the  midst  of  it, 
the  Serapis  suddenly  came  upon  the  larboard  quar¬ 
ter  of  the  Richard,  and  opened  a  heavy  fire  upon  her. 
Nevertheless,  J.  refused  to  surrender,  and  though,  byr 
this  time,  his  ship  was  riddled  through  with  shot,  and 
fast  sinking,  he  kept  up  his  fire  until  10  o’clock,  when 
the  Serapis,  with  masts  shot  away,  surrendered.  Shortly 
afterward,  the  Bon  Homme  Richard  sunk.  No  au¬ 
thentic  report  of  the  loss  on  either  side  has  been  given, 
but  the  action  was,  undoubtedly,  one  of  the  most  san¬ 
guinary’  and  hotly  contested  that  ever  was  fought  be¬ 
tween  two  ships.  J.  took  his  prizes  into  the  Texel,  and 
on  his  arrival  in  France  was  received  with  marked 
honors.  In  1781,  he  sailed  for  the  U.  States,  where  he 
also  met  with  a  flattering  reception.  Congress  voted 
him  a  gold  medal,  and  Gen.  Washington  addressed  to 
him  a  complimentary  letter.  J.  ultimately  entered 
the  Russian  service,  but,  quarrelling  with  his  superior 
officer,  he  fell  into  disgrace,  and  finally  took  up  his 
residence  in  Paris,  where  he  died  in  poverty  and  neglect, 
in  1792. 

Jones,  Sir  William,  an  eminent  Oriental  scholar  and 
linguist,  B.  in  London,  1746,  and  educated  at  Harrow 
and  Oxford.  Devoting  himself  to  the  study  of  languages, 
he  became  the  most  celebrated  English  linguist  of  his 
time,  being  familiar  with  both  the  dialects  and  litera¬ 
ture  of  27  languages.  He  was  called  to  the  bar  in  1774, 
and,  in  1783,  was  appointed  judge  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Bengal.  In  India  he  further  distinguished  himself 
by  his  researches  into  Asiatic  literature  and  archaeology, 
and  became  the  first  president  of  the  Asiatic  Society  . 
His  translations  from  the  Hindoo,  Persic,  and  other  Ori¬ 
ental  tongues  are  many  and  various.  A  complete  edi¬ 
tion  of  his  works  was  printed  in  London,  in  13  vols., 
1813.  D.  at  Calcutta,  1794. 

Jones,  in  Arkansas,  a  township  of  Greene  co. 

Jones,  in  Georgia,  a  central  co. ;  area,  about  386  sq.  m. 
Rivers.  Ocmulgee  river,  and  Cedar,  Falling,  Walnut 
and  Commissioner’s  creeks.  Surface,  mostly  hilly ;  soil, 
fertile.  Min.  Iron,  granite,  and  quartz.  Cap.  Clinton. 
Pop.  (1890)  12,709. 

Jones,  in  Iowa,  an  E.  co. ;  area,  about  576  sq.  m.  Hirers. 
Makoqueta,  Wapsipinicou,  and  Fall  rivers,  and  Bear 
creek.  Surface,  generally  level ;  soil,  very  fertile.  Cap. 
Anantosa.  Pop.  (1895)  20,088. 

Jones,  in  Michigan,  a  post-village  of  Cass  co.,  on  the 
Michigan  Central  R.R. 

Jones,  in  Mississippi,  a  S.E.  co. ;  area,  about  680  sq.  m. 
Rivers.  Leaf  and  Tallahoma  rivers.  Surface,  generally 
level ;  soil,  sandy,  and  not  very  fertile.  Cap.  Ellisville. 
Pop.  (1890)  8,333. 

Jones,  in  North  Carolina,  a  S.E.  co.,  drained  by  Trent 
and  Neuse  rivers ;  area,  430  sq.  m.  It  has  a  level  and 
marshy  surface,  with  pine  and  cypress  forests,  and  a 
sandy  soil.  Its  chief  productions  are  corn,  wheat,  oats, 
and  cotton.  Cap.  Trenton.  Pop.  (1890  )  7,403. 

Jones'borongh,  in  Alabama,  a  post-village  of  Jeffer¬ 
son  co.,  about  79  m.  N.W.  of  Macon. 

Jones'borough,  in  Arkansas,  a  post-town,  cap.  of 
Craighead  co.,  on  the  Kansas  City,  Ft.  Scott  &  Memphis, 
and  St.  L.  Southwestern  R.R6.,  60  m.  N.N.W.  of  Mem¬ 
phis.  Tenn.  Pop.  (1897)  about  2,350. 

Jon  on' borough,  in  Georgia,  a  post-village,  cap.  of 
Clayton  co.,  about  80  m.  N.W.  of  Milledgeville.  Here, 
Aug.  31,  1864,  Gen.  Howard  defeated  the  Confederates 
under  Gen.  Hardee,  who  lost  about  1,400  men. 

Jon  eg' borough,  iu  Illinois,  a  post-village,  cap.  of 
Union  co.,  about  150  m.  S.  of  Springfield.  Pop.  (1897) 
1,240. 


Jones'borough,  in  Indiana,  apost-town  of  Grant  co., 
about  6  m.  S.S.E.  of  Marion.  Pop.  (1897)  1,750. 

— A  village  of  Greene  co.,  abt.  85  m.  S.W.  of  Indianapolis. 

Jones'borough,  in  Maine,  a  post-town  of  Washing¬ 
ton  co.  Pop.  (1897)  654. 

Jones'borongh,  in  Mississippi,  a  P.  0.  of  Tippah  co. 

Jones'borongh,  in  Missouri,  a  village  of  Saline  co., 
about  80  m.  N.W.  of  Jefferson  City. 

Jones' borough,  in  North  Carolina,  a  post-village  of 
Moore  co. 

Jones'borotlgh,  in  Tennessee,  a  post-town,  cap.  of 
Washington  co.,  about  80  m.  E.  of  Nashville,  on  the 
Southern  R.R.  Pop.  (1897)  1,050. 

Jones'borough,  in  Virginia,  a  post-village  of  Bruns¬ 
wick  co.,  about  90  m.  S.  by  W.  of  Richmond. 

Jones'burg,  in  Kansas, a.  post-vill.  of  Chautauqua  co. 

Jones'burg,  in  Missouri,  a  post-village  of  Montgom¬ 
ery  co.,  on  Wabash  R.R.  Pop.  437. 

Jones’  OreeK.  in  Alabama,  enters  the  Sipsey  river  in 
Walker  co. 

Jones’  t’reeh,  in  Delaware,  enters  Delaware  bay 
from  Kent  co. 

Jones'  t’reeh,  in  North  Carolina,  enters  the  Yadkin 
river  in  Anson  co. 

Jones’  Creek,  in  Tennessee,  enters  the  Harpeth  river 
in  Dickson  co. 

Jones’  Mill,  in  Tennessee,  a  post-office  of  DeKalb  co. 

Jones’  Mills,  in  Georgia,  a  post-vill.  of  Meriwether  co. 

Jones’  Mills,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village  of  West¬ 
moreland  co. 

Jones' port,  in  Maine,  a  post-township  of  Washington 
co.,  on  the  Atlantic  coast.  Pop.  (1897)  1,985. 

Jones’  Springs,  iu  West  Virginia,  a  post-village  of 

|  Berkeley  co. 

<  Jones’  Station,  in  Penna.,  a  P.  O.  of  Allegheny  co. 

]  Jones’  Switch,  in  Alabama,  a  post-vill.  of  Autauga  co. 

1  Jones' tow’ll,  in  Mississippi,  a  post-town  of  Coahoma  co. 

Jones'tow’il,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-borough  of  Leb- 

|  anon  co.,  about  29  m.  N.E.  of  Harrisburg. 

Jones'town,  in  Tennessee,  a  post-office  of  Cocke  co. 

I  Jones' ville,  in  Indiana,  a  post-village  of  Bartholo¬ 
mew  co.,  about  10  m.  S.  of  Columbus,  on  P.,  C.  C.  &  St. 
L.  R.R. 

Jones'ville,  in  La.,  a  post-vill.  of  Catahoula  parish. 

Jones' ville,  in  Michigan,  a  post-village  of  Hillsdale 
co.,  on  St.  Joseph’s  river,  about  47  nt.  W.  of  Monroe. 

Jones'ville,  in  Mississippi,  a  post-office  of  Hinds  co. 

Jones'ville.  in  North  Carolina,  a  post-office  of  Yadkin 
co.,  about  145  m.  W.N.W.  of  Raleigh. 

Jones'ville,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of  Saratoga 
co.,  about  21  m.  N.  of  Albany. 

Jones'ville,  in  Ohio,  a  village  of  Monroe  co.,  about  40 
m.  N.E.  of  Marietta. 

Jones'ville,  in  South  Carolina,  a  post-village  of  Union 
co.,  about  80  m.  N.W.  of  Columbia. 

Jones'ville,  in  Tennessee,  a  post-office  of  Roane  co. 

Jones'ville.  in  Texas,  a  post-village  of  Harrison  co. 

Jones'ville,  in  Vermont, a  post-village  of  Chittenden  co. 

Jones'ville,  in  Virginia,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Lee 
co.,  on  Powell’s  river,  about  390  m.  W.S.W.  of  Richmond. 

Jong'ler,  n.  [Yr.  jongleur. \  A  mountebank  ;  a  pres¬ 
tidigitator;  a  conjurer;  a  juggler. 

Jon'<|nil.  Jon'qnille,  n.  [Fr.  jonquille .]  ( Bot .) 
See  Narcissus. 

Jon'son,  Benjamin,  (commonly  known  a.s  Ben  Jonson,) 
a  celebrated  English  dramatist,  the  contemporary  and 
friend  of  Shakspeare,  was  the  posthumous  son  of  a 
clergyman.  He  was  b.  at  Westminster,  in  1574,  studied 
at  Westminster  School,  under  Camden,  at  an  early  age  : 
till  his  mother  marrying  a  bricklayer,  young  Ben,  as  he 
was  familiarly  called,  was  taken  home  by  his  father-in- 
law,  and  employed  in  his  trade.  The  spirit  of  the  future 


Pig.  1456.  —  ben  jonson. 

poet  revolted  against  his  condition ;  he  fled  from  home 
and  entered  the  army,  serving  first  in  Flanders.  On  his 
return  he  went  to  Cambridge,  but  poverty  obliged  him 
to  leave  the  university  and  take  to  the  stage.  At  first 
he  was  not  very  successful,  either  as  an  actor  or  an 
author,  and  having  killed  another  actor  in  a  duel,  he 
was  imprisoned  and  narrowly  escaped  with  life.  On 
being  released  from  confinement  he  married,  end  re¬ 
commenced  writing  for  the  stage,  to  which  he  was  en¬ 


couraged  by  Shakspeare,  who  performed  in  one  of  big 
pieces.  In  1598  he  produced  his  comedy  of  Every  Man  in 
his  Humour ,  which  was  followed  by  a  new  play  every 
year,  till  the  reign  of  James  the  First,  when  he  was  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  masques  and  entertainments  at  court. 
But,  regardless  of  prudence,  Ben  joined  Chapman  nnd 
Marston  in  writing  the  comedy  of  Eastward  Hoe,  which 
so  grossly  libelled  the  Scotch  nation,  that  the  authors 
v  ere  committed  to  prison ;  and  had  they  not  made  a 
timely  and  humble  submission  for  the  offence,  they 
would  have  lost  their  noses  and  ears  in  the  pillory,  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  sentence.  By  his  address,  however,  he 
soon  regained  the  favor  of  the  king,  and  for  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  that  reign  he  continued  in  high  favor  as  a 
kind  of  superintendent  of  the  court  revels.  In  1619  he 
was  appointed  poet-laureate,  with  a  salary  of  $500,  and 
a  butt  of  canary  wine  yearly  from  the  king’s  cellars. 
Want  of  economy,  however,  kept  him  constantly  poor, 
althongh  in  addition  to  the  royal  bounty  he  had  a  pen¬ 
sion  from  the  city.  The  principal  plays  of  B.  J.  are 
Sejanus,  Volpone,  Epicsene,  and  The  Alchemist.  H» 
died  August  16,  1637,  and  was  buried  in  Westminster 
Abbey,  where  a  tablet  has  been  erected  to  his  memory 
in  Poet’s  Corner,  inscribed,  O  rare  Ben  Jonson.  Dryden, 
speaking  of  the  great  rival  dramatist,  says:  “Shaks¬ 
peare  was  the  Homer,  or  father,  of  our  dramatic  poets; 
J.  was  the  Virgil,  the  pattern  of  elaborate  writing.  I 
admire  him,  but  I  love  Shakspeare.” 

Jood'poor,  JoimI  pore,  in  Hindostan.  See  Mar- 
war. 

Jop  pa.  See  Jaffa. 

Jop'pa,  or  Joppa  Village,  in  Massachusetts,  a  post¬ 
village  of  Plymouth  co.,  abt.  25  m.  S.  by  E.  of  Boston. 

Jo'rarn,  or  Jeho'ram,  son  of  Ahab,  king  of  Israel,  suc¬ 
ceeded  his  older  brother  Ahaziah,  B.  0.  896,  and  reigned 
12  years.  During  his  reign,  the  Moabites  revolted 
Joram  secured  the  aid  of  Jehoshaphat,  king  of  Judah, 
and  after  receiving  for  his  ally’s  sake  a  miraculous  de¬ 
liverance  from  drought,  defeated  the  Moabites  with 
great  slaughter.  Not  long  after  he  was  involved  in  war 
with  Ben-liadad,  king  of  Syria,  and  Hazael  his  succes¬ 
sor ;  and  at  this  time  occurred  the  miraculous  deliver¬ 
ance  of  Samaria  from  siege  and  famine,  and  also  various 
miracles  of  Elisha,  including  the  healing  of  Naaman. 
Joram  was  wounded  in  a  battle  with  Hazael,  and  met 
his  death,  in  the  suburbs  of  Ramoth-gilead,  by  the  hand 
of  Jehu  liis  general.  His  body  was  thrown  into  the 
field  of  Naboth,  at  Jezreel,  and  with  him  perished  the 
race  of  Ahab. 

Jo'rnm,  or  Jeho'ram,  the  son  and  successor  of  Jehosha 
pliat,  king  of  Judah.  He  reigned  with  his  father,  from 
b.  c.  889,  four  years,  and  four  years  alone.  Unhappily 
he  was  married  to  Athaliah.  daughter  of  Ahab  and  Jez¬ 
ebel,  whose  evil  influence  did  much  to  render  his  reign 
a  curse  to  the  land.  He  slew  his  own  brothers,  five  in 
number,  and  seized  their  possessions.  He  also  intro¬ 
duced  Phoenician  idols  and  their  worship  into  Judah. 
A  successful  revolt  of  the  Edomites,  and  repeated  inva¬ 
sions  of  the  Philistines  and  Arabians,  made  of  his  reign 
a  calamity.  His  country,  the  city,  and  his  own  house¬ 
hold  were  ravaged,  his  body  was  afflicted  with  a  fright¬ 
ful  dysenteric  illness,  and  after  death,  a  burial  in  the 
royal  sepulchres  was  denied  him. 

Jordaens,  Jacob,  an  eminent  Dutch  painter,  b.  at 
Antwerp,  1594,  was  the  son-in-law  of  Van  Oort,  under 
whom  he  studied;  D.  1678.  His  works  are  exceedingly 
numerous,  and  are  to  be  found  in  most  European  col¬ 
lections.  They  are  marked  by  great  truthfulness  and 
vigor  of  portraiture,  and  are  richly  but  rather  glaringly 
colored.  Their  chief  defects  are  a  want  of  taste  and  ele¬ 
gance  in  design.  Among  his  best-known  works  are, 
the  Merry-making ;  the  Satyr  and  Man  blowing  Cold 
and  Hot ;  Pan  and  Syrinx ;  and  Saturn  devouring  hit 
Children. 

Jor'dan,  the  principal  river  of  Palestine,  the  bed  of 
which  forms  a  great  valley,  stretching  from  north  to 
south  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  country.  The  J.  deriv¬ 
ing  its  head-waters  partly  from  the  eastern  branches  of 
the  Lebanon  Mountains,  and  partly  from  Mount  Her- 
mon,  (Fig.  1281,)  flows  south,  and  after  a  course  of  150 
m.  having  passed  through  the  small  lake  of  El  Hnleh 
(The  Waters  of  Merom)  and  the  Lake  of  Tiberias,  or  Sea 
of  Galilee  (Fig.  1101),  falls  into  the  northern  extremity 
of  the  Dead  Sea.  The  bed  of  the  river  varies  much  iu 
breadth,  and  its  banks  are  in  some  places  flat;  in  others, 
steep.  Where  it  euters  the  Dead  Sea,  it  is  180  yds.  broad, 
and  3  feet  deep ;  but  a  little  way  further  up  it  is  only  80 
yards  broad,  and  7  feet  deep.  From  the  lake  of  Tiberias 
to  the  Dead  Sea,  the  J.  is  crossed  by  no  bridge,  although 
in  two  or  three  places  there  are  ruins  of  bridges.  Above 
the  Lake  of  Tiberias  is  a  bridge  called  Jacob’s  bridge, 
over  which  the  road  from  Damascus  to  the  sea-coast 
passes.  In  a  number  of  places,  the  ./.  is  fordable;  in 
some  even  when  the  river  is  in  flood.  The  course  of 
the  J.  was  explored  by  Lieutenant  Lynch,  with  an  ex¬ 
pedition  sent  out  by  the  United  States  government  ia 
April,  1848.  A  Canal  connecting  the  Mediterranean 
with  the  Red  Sea, eta  the  Valley  of  the  Jordan,  has  been 
proposed  as  a  rival  to  the  Suez  Canal,  at  an  est.  cost  of 
$70,(100,000. 

.Ior  dan,  a  village  of  Lincoln  co.,  prov.  of  Ontario. 

j  Jor'dan,  in  Indiana,  a  township  oi  Jasper  co. 

— A  tow  nship  of  Warren  co. 

— A  post-office  of  Jay  co. 

Jor'dan,  in  Minnesota,  a  village  and  township  of  Fill¬ 
more  co.,  about  21  m.  S.S.E.  of  Rochester. 

Jor'dan,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of  Onondaga  co 

j  17  m.  W.  of  Syracuse,  on  the  West  Shore  and  New  York 
Central  R.  Rs.  Pop.  (1897)  1,320. 

Jor'dan,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  township  of  Clearfield  co. 

j — A  township  of  Lycoming  co. 
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Jor'dan,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  township  of  Northumber- 
|  land  co. 

Jor'dan.  in  Wisconsin,  a  post-township  of  Green  co. 

—A  village  of  Portage  co.,  about  9  m.  N.  N.  E.  of  Stanton. 

Jor'dan  OeeU,  in  Idaho,  enters  the  Owyhee  river 
from  Owyhee  co. 

Jor'dan  Creek,  in  Pennsylvania,  enters  the  Lehigh 
river  near  Allentown. 

Jor'dans.  Luca,  a  famous  Italian  painter,  born  at 
Naples,  1632.  He  studied  the  manner  of  Pietro  da 
Tortona,  but  chiefly  wrought  in  the  style  of  Paul 
Veronese.  Died  1705. 

Jor'dan's  Saline  (now  Grand  Saline),  in  Texas, 
a  post-village  of  Van  Zandt  co.,  on  the  Sabine  river, 
about  260  m.  N.  E.  of  Austin. 

Jor'dan  Village,  in  Indiana,  a  post-office  of  Owen 
county. 

Jor'danville,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of  Her¬ 
kimer  co. 

Jor'den,  n.  A  vessel  formerly  used  by  alchemists  and 
and  physicians. — A  vessel  for  chamber  uses. 

Jo  rum,  Jo'ram.  n.  A  bowl  or  drinking-vessel. 

lornandes,  ( jor-nan'dees ,)  a  Goth,  who  embraced 
Christianity,  and  became  bishop  of  Ravenna  abt.  552. 
He  wrote  the  “  History  of  the  Goths.” 

Jorullo,  (ho-rool'yo,)  or  Xurullo,  or  Xorullo,  or  Ju- 
ruto,  a  volcano  of  Mexico,  about  75  m.  S.S.W.  of  Val¬ 
ladolid,  and  80  m.  from  the  Pacific  Ocean;  Lat.  19°  10' 
N.,  Lon.  101°  1'  45"  W.  The  site  of  this  remarkable 
mountain  was  formerly  a  fertile  plain,  about  2,890  feet 
above  sea-level,  but  a  violent  eruption,  on  September 
28  and  29,  1759,  raised  it  to  an  elevation  of  4,265  feet, 
and  sent  forth  immense  quantities  of  lava,  with  stones 
of  great  size.  The  craters  or  cones  were  six  in  number. 


Fig.  1457.  —  volcano  of  jorullo,  Mexico. 


mast  of  which  are  now  extinct,  and  surrounded  by  pre¬ 
cipitous  walls  of  basalt  and  ancient  volcanic  rocks. 
The  elevation  is  about  4  sq.  m.  in  area,  and  is  covered 
with  thousands  of  small  mounds  or  hornitos  (little  ovens) 
from  6  to  9  feet  high,  from  which,  until  recently,  issued 
steam  and  sulphurous  vapors.  The  San  Pedro  and 
Cuitimba,  two  rivers  which  formerly  watered  this  tract, 
sink  into  the  earth  on  the  E.  side,  and  appear  again  as 
hot  springs  on  the  W.  side  of  the  elevation. 

Jo'seph,  the  son  of  Jacob  and  Rachel,  B.  in  Mesopo¬ 
tamia  (Gen.  xxx.  22-24),  B.C.  1747.  His  history  is  one  of 
the  most  pleasing  and  instructive  in  the  Bible;  and  is  re¬ 
lated  in  language  inimitably  natural,  simple,  and  touch¬ 
ing.  It  is  too  beautiful  for  abridgment,  and  too  familiar 
to  need  rehearsal.  Joseph  D.,  aged  110,  B.  C.  1637  ;  and 
when  the  Israelites,  a  century  and  a  half  later,  went  up 
from  Egypt,  they  took  his  bones,  and  at  length  buried 
them  in  Shechem,  (Ex.  xiii.  19;  Josh.  xxiv.  32.)  A  Mo¬ 
hammedan  wely  or  tomb  covers  the  spot  regarded  gen¬ 
erally,  and  it  may  be  correctly,  as  the  place  of  his  burial. 
It  is  a  low,  stone  enclosure,  and  stands  in  quiet  seclu¬ 
sion  among  high  trees,  at  the  western  entrance  of  the 
valley  of  Shechem,  at  the  right  of  the  traveller’s  path, 
and  nearer  Mount  Ebal  than  Mount  Gerizim. 

Joseph,  the  husband  of  Mary,  Christ’s  mother.  His 
genealogy  is  traced  in  Matt.  i.  1-15,  to  David,  Judah,  and 
Abraham.  His  residence  was  at  Nazareth  in  Galilee, 
where  he  followed  the  occupation  of  a  carpenter,  to 
which  Christ  was  also  trained,  (Mark  vi.  3.)  When  he 
became  the  husband  of  Mary,  he  was  somewhat  advanced 
in  age,  and  is  generally  supposed  to  have  died  before 
Christ  began  his  public  ministry. 

Joseph  I.,  emperor  of  Germany,  was  the  son  of  Leopold 
I.,  and  succeeded  that  prince  in  1705.  He  was  engaged 
nearly  the  whole  of  his  reign  in  hostilities;  ami  with 
England  and  Holland  continued  the  war  against  France, 
to  seat  the  Archduke  Charles  on  the  throne  of  Spain. 
The  splendid  victories  gained  by  the  allies  under  Marl¬ 
borough  in  the  Low  Countries,  and  Prince  Eugene  on 
the  Rhine,  made  the  reign  of  J.  remarkably  brilliant. 


His  arms  were  equally  triumphant  in  Italy  and  Hun¬ 
gary;  in  the  latter  kingdom  he  drove  the  revolted 
Bagotzki  from  the  country,  and  forced  him  to  seek  safety 
in  Turkey  ;  while  in  the  Italian  peninsula,  his  conquest 
was  most  complete;  all  the  great  cities  from  Mantua  to 
Genoa  were  laid  under  heavy  contributions.  An  attack 
of  virulent  small-pox  suddenly  carried  him  off  in  the 
midst  of  his  triumphs  in  1711. 

Joseph  II.,  emperor  of  the  West,  and  king  of  Germany, 
was  the  son  of  the  Emperor  Francis  I.  (of  Lorraine)  and 
Maria  Theresa.  He  was  crowned  king  of  the  Romans 
in  1764;  the  year  following  he  succeeded  his  father;  and 
in  1780,  by  the  death  of  the  empress-queen,  he  succeeded 
to  the  crown  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia.  In  1788.  a  dec¬ 
laration  of  war  was  published  against  the  Turks,  and 
the  same  year  the  emperor,  in  person,  reduced  Schabatz ; 
but  this  was  followed  by  a  defeat  of  Prince  Lichtenstein, 
who  fell  in  the  action.  Soon  after  this  a  bloody  battle 
was  fought  between  the  Imperialists  and  Turks,  on  the 
heights  of  Rohadin,  in  which  neither  could  claim  the 
victory.  J.  next  made  an  attempt  to  possess  himself 
of  Belgrade,  but  without  success.  But  Marshal  Laudohn 
taking  upon  himself  the  command  of  the  army,  took 
Dubicza  and  Novi,  and,  in  1789,  reduced  Belgrade,  soon 
after  which  a  peace  was  concluded,  chiefly  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  agitation  caused  in  Europe  by  the  French 
revolution.  In  February  following,  the  emperor  died 
of  a  lingering  illness,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  brother, 
Peter  Leopold,  grandduke  of  Tuscany.  Joseph  II.  was 
of  a  lively  disposition,  fickle,  and  fond  of  action ;  his 
favorite  object  was  to  be  sovereign  in  the  fullest  sense, 
and  to  manage  the  gieat  machine  of  the  State  entirely 
himself.  He  introduced  many  reforms  in  the  govern¬ 
ment,  established  toleration  for  all  religious  sects,  and 
did  much  to  promote  the  progress  of  arts,  manufac¬ 
tures,  and  commerce  in  Austria.  Frederick  the  Great- 
in  a  letter  to  Voltaire,  thus  spoke  of  him:  “Joseph 
is  an  emperor  such  as  Germany  has  not  had  for  a  long 
time.  Educated  in  splendor,  his  habits  are  simple; 
grown  up  amidst  flattery,  he  is  still  modest;  inflamed 
with  a  love  of  glory,  he  yet  sacrifices  his  ambition  to 
his  duty.” 

Jo'sepli-Emmaniiel.  king  of  Portugal,  b.  1715,  was 
son  and  successor  of  Charles  V .,  and  ascended  the  throne 
in  1750.  The  great  earthquake  at  Lisbon,  in  1755,  and 
the  expulsion  of  the  Jesuits  from  the  kingdom  in  1759, 
were  the  principal  events  of  this  reign,  during  which  J. 
was  assisted  by  his  clever  minister,  the  marquis  de  Pom- 
bal.  Learning  was  encouraged,  commerce  and  industry 
received  a  fresh  impulse,  and  the  power  of  the  Inquisi¬ 
tion  was  diminished.  D.  1777. 

Joseph  of  Arimathea,  a  rich  inhabitant  of  Jeru¬ 
salem,  who  went  to  Pilate  and  begged  the  body  of  Jesus, 
which  he  laid  in  his  own  sepulchre.  He  afterwards 
joined  the  disciples,  and  D.  at  Jerusalem. 

Jo'seph  of  Paris,  a  famous  Capuchin,  commonly 
called  Father  Joseph,  who  was  employed  by  Cardinal 
Richelieu  in  most  of  his  political  intrigues.  Louis  XIII. 
procured  him  a  cardinal’s  hat,  but  he  D.  of  an  apoplexy 
before  he  received  it,  in  1638. 

Josephine',  empress  of  the  French,  and  queen  of  Italy, 
was  b.  at  Martinique  in  1763,  and  bore  the  name  from 
her  parents,  of  Rose  Tascher  de  la  Pagerie.  While 
very  young,  she  was  taken  by  her  father  to  France,  to 
be  the  bride  of  the  Viscount  de  Beauharnois — a  marriage 
having  been  arranged  by  the  two  families  when  the 
Marquis  Beauharnois  was  governor-general  of  the  An¬ 
tilles.  They  were  accordingly  married;  and,  in  the 
enjoyment  of  each  other’s  society,  they  lived  beloved 
and  respected,  while  .7.  became  the  mother  of  two  chil¬ 
dren,  Eugene  and  Hortense.  Prompted  by  filial  attach¬ 
ment,  she  went,  in  1787,  to  Martinique,  to  attend  upon 
her  mother  in  sickness;  and  having  taken  her  daughter 
with  her.  she  remained  in  the  island  three  years.  The 
sudden  rising  of  the  colony,  however,  obliged  her  to 
quit  it  for  France,  with  such  haste,  as  not  to  allow  of 
her  taking  leave  of  her  parent.  After  effecting  her  es¬ 
cape,  and  surmounting  numerous  obstacles,  Madame 
Beauharnois  began  to  experience  the  horrors  of  the 
French  revolution  ;  and  soon  saw  her  husband,  who  had 
used  every  exertion  at  the  head  of  the  French  army  on 
the  Rhine,  dragged  to  a  prison,  and  thence  to  a  scaffold. 
She  was  also  included  in  the  proscription  ;  but  the  death 
of  her  husband  reduced  her  to  such  a  state  that  she 
could  not  be  removed,  and  to  this  circumstance  she 
owed  her  deliverance.  Robespierre  at  length  perished, 
and  the  viscountess  was  delivered  from  prison  by  Tal- 
lien;  who  was  never  forgotten  by  her,  nor  by  Eugene, 
from  whom  he  received  a  considerable  pension  till  his 
death.  J.  was  indebted  to  Barras  for  the  restoration  of 
a  part  of  the  property  of  her  husband ;  and  at  his  house, 
after  the  13th  Vendemiaire,  she  met  General  Bonaparte, 
who  was  desirous  of  seeing  her  in  consequence  of  her 
son  Eugene,  then  15  years  old,  presenting  himself  be¬ 
fore  the  general  to  solicit  that  the  sword  which  had 
belonged  to  his  father  might  be  given  to  him.  Bona¬ 
parte  from  the  first  was  favorably  impressed  towards 
the  widow,  and  his  attachment  strengthening  at  every 
succeeding  interview,  he  married  her,  in  1796.  From 
that  day  it  was  her  part  to  encourage  him  through  dan¬ 
gers,  and  moderate  his  feelings  in  the  hour  of  victory. 
When  her  husband  was  raised  to  the  consulate,  her 
beneficent  disposition  displayed  itself  in  a  thousand 
ways;  to  her  many  emigrants  owed  their  restoration; 
she  encouraged  the  arts,  and  rewarded  industry ;  her 
life,  in  short,  was  one  continued  act  of  benevolence;  so 
that  Bonaparte  frequently  observed  to  her,  “  I  can  win 
battles,  but  you  win  hearts.”  Her  great  mind  looked 
to  the  glory  of  France,  and  the  fame  of  her  husband,  as 
the  two  most  desirable  objects.  After  Napoleon  became 
emperor,  his  friends  advised  him  to  divorce  her,  but  he 


at  first  declined.  J.  had  been  crowned  empress  at  Paris, 
and  queen  of  Italy  at  Milan.  When  Napoleon  became 
desirous  of  marrying  a  princess,  and  J.  was  made  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  wishes  of  the  nation  regarding  a  suc¬ 
cessor,  she  nobly  resolved  to  sacrifice  her  private  feel¬ 
ings  ;  and  giving  the  archduchess,  Maria  Louisa,  credit 
for  all  the  estimable  qualities  which  she  knew  were  re¬ 
quisite  to  the  happiness  of  Napoleon,  she  consented  to 
the  marriage.  She,  however,  would  not  follow  the 
wishes  of  her  children,  who  were  anxious  that  sh* 
should  quit  France;  but  retired  to  her  beautiful  seat  of 
Malmaison,  with  the  title  of  empress-queen-dowager-. 


Fig.  1458.  —  Josephine,  empress  of  the  french. 


After  visiting  her  daughter4n-law,  the  vice-queen  of 
Italy,  she  returned  to  the  former  seat  of  her  happiness, 
and  pursued  her  taste  for  botany.  But  she  was  doomed 
to  see  the  destruction  of  that  throne  on  which  she  had 
once  sat;  Napoleon’s  exile  drew  from  her  expressions 
of  the  most  poignant  regret;  and  it  was  evident  to 
every  one  that  her  health  was  rapidly  declining.  The 
allied  sovereigns  treated  her  with  the  most  respectful 
distinction.  The  Emperor  Alexander  sent  his  physician, 
and  visited  her  often  in  person ;  but  a  sudden  inflam¬ 
mation  of  the  throat  terminated  her  life  on  the  29th  off 
May,  1814. 

Jo'aepliine,  in  Alabama,  a  P.  O.  of  Baldwin  co. 

Jo'seplline,  in  Kentucky,  a  P.  0.  of  Scott  co. 

Jo'srphine.  in  Oregon,  a  S.  W.  co.,  bounded  N.  by 
Rogue  river  mountains ;  area,  1,605  sq.  m.  Rivers.  Illinois 
and  Rogue  rivers.  Surface,  generally  mountainous;  soil, 
in  the  valleys  fertile.  Min.  Gold,  copper,  and  iron  are 
abundant.  Cap.  Grant’s  Pass.  Pop.  (1897)  about  5,500. 

Jose'pDus,  Flavius,  the  Jewish  historian,  b.  at  Jeru¬ 
salem  a.  D.  37.  On  his  mother's  side  he  was  descended 
from  the  Asmonsean  princes,  while  from  his  father, 
Matthias,  he  inherited  the  priestly  office.  He  enjoyed 
an  excellent  education ;  and  at  the  age  of  26  he  went  to 
Rome  to  plead  the  cause  of  some  Jewish  priests  whom 
Felix,  the  procurator  of  Judaea,  had  sent  thither  as  pris¬ 
oners.  After  a  narrow  escape  from  death  by  ship¬ 
wreck,  he  safely  landed  at  Puteoli ;  and  being  intro¬ 
duced  to  Poppaea,  he  not  only  effected  the  release  of  his. 
friends,  but  received  great  presents  from  the  empress. 
On  his  return  to  Jerusalem  he  found  his  countrymen, 
eagerly  bent  on  a  revolt  from  Rome,  from  which  he  used 
his  best  endeavors  to  dissuade  them ;  but  failing  iu  this,, 
he  professed  to  enter  into  the  popular  designs.  He  was 
chosen  one  of  the  generals  of  the  Jews,  and  was  sent  to 
manage  affairs  in  Galilee.  When  Vespasian  and  his 
army  entered  Galilee,  J.  threw  himself  into  Iotapata, 
which  he  defended  for  47  days.  When  the  place  was 
taken,  the  life  of  J.  was  spared  by  Vespasian  through 
the  intercession  of  Titus.  J.  thereupon  assumed  the 
character  of  a  prophet,  and  predicted  to  Vespasian  that 
the  empire  should  one  day  be  his  and  his  son’s.  Vespa¬ 
sian  treated  him  with  respect,  but  did  not  release  him 
from  captivity  till  he  was  proclaimed  emperor  nearly 
three  years  afterward  (a.d.  70).  J.  was  present  with 
Titus  at  the  siege  of  Jerusalem,  and  afterward  accom¬ 
panied  him  to  Rome.  He  received  the  freedom  of  the 
city  from  Vespasian,  who  assigned  him,  as  a  residence, 
a  house  formerly  occupied  by  himself,  and  treated  him 
honorably  to  the  end  of  his  reign.  The  same  favor  was 
extended  to  him  by  Titus  and  Domitian  as  well.  He 
assumed  the  name  of  Flavius,  as  a  dependant  of  the 
Flavian  family.  His  time  at  Rome  appears  to  have  been 
employed  mainly  in  the  composition  of  his  works.  He 
D.  about  100.  The  works  of  J.  are  written  in  Greek. 
They  are :  1.  The  History  of  the  Jewish  War,  in  7  books, 
published  about  A.  D.  75.  J.  first  wrote  it  in  Hebrew, 
and  then  translated  it  into  Greek.  It  commences  with 
the  capture  of  Jerusalem  by  Antiochus  Epiphanes  in 
B.C.  170,  runs  rapidly  over  the  events  before  J.’ s  own 
time,  and  gives  a  detailed  account  of  the  fatal  war  with 
Rome.  2.  The  Jewish  Antiquities ,  in  20  books,  com¬ 
pleted  about  a.  d.  93.  It  gives  an  account  of  Jewish. 
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history  from  the  creation  of  the  world  to  A.  D.  66,  the 
twelfth  year  of  Nero,  in  which  the  Jews  were  goaded  to 
rebellion  by  Gessius  Florus.  In  this  work  J.  seeks  to 
accommodate  the  Jewish  religion  to  heathen  tastes  and 
prejudices.  Thus  he  speaks  of  Moses  and  his  law  in  a 
tone  which  might  be  adopted  by  any  disbeliever  in  his 
divine  legation.  He  says  that  Abraham  went  into  Egypt 
(Gen.  xii.),  intending  to  adopt  the  Egyptian  views  of 
religion,  should  he  find  them  better  than  his  own.  He 
speaks  doubtfully  of  the  preservation  of  Jonah  by  the 
whale.  He  intimates  a  doubt  of  there  having  been  any 
miracle  in  the  passage  of  the  Red  Sea,  and  compares  it 
with  the  passage  of  Alexander  the  Great  along  the 
shore  of  the  sea  of  Pamphylia.  He  interprets  Exod. 
xxii.  28,  as  if  it  conveyed  a  command  to  respect  the 
idols  of  the  heathen.  Many  similar  instances  might  be 
quoted  from  his  work.  3.  His  own  Life,  in  one  book. 
It  was  not  written  earlier  than  a.  d.  97,  since  Agrippa 
II.  is  mentioned  in  it  as  no  longer  living.  4.  A  Treatise 
on  the  Antiquity  of  the  Jews,  or  Against  Apion,  in  two 
books.  It  is  in  answer  to  such  as  impugned  the  anti¬ 
quity  of  the  Jewish  nation  on  the  ground  of  the  silence 
of  Greek  writers  respecting  it.  The  treatise  exhibits 
extensive  acquaintance  with  Greek  literature  and  phi¬ 
losophy.  One  of  the  best  editions  of  J.  is  that  by  W. 
Dindorf  in  Didot’s  Bibliotheca  Greeca. 

-Joses,  See  Barnabas. 

Josh  ua,  a  great  general  of  the  Israelites,  who  succeeded 
Moses  in  command  of  the  people,  and  under  whose  au¬ 
thority  the  tribes  were  led  into  Canaan,  and,  after  exer¬ 
cising  his  power  to  the  advancement  of  the  Jews,  and 
the  establishment  of  their  sway  in  the  new  land,  died 
at  the  age  of  110.  He  was  the  son  of  Nun,  and  belonged 
to  the  tribe  of  Benjamin.  The  Book  of  Joshua,  and  a 
part  also  of  Deuteronomy,  are  attributed  to  the  pen  of 
this  successful  leader. 

J.,  Book  of.  (Script.)  The  sixth  in  order  of  the  books 
of  the  Old  Testament,  and  is  a  history  of  the  Israelites 
under  the  government  of  Joshua,  the  successor  of  Moses, 
•embracing  the  period  between  1451  and  1425  b.  c.  The 
general  opinion  is  that  the  book  was  written  by  Joshua 
himself  (except  the  last  five  verses),  though  some  regard 
it  as  the  work  of  a  later  hand  The  book  may  be  con¬ 
veniently  divided  into  three  parts :  1.  The  history  of 
the  occupation  of  the  land  of  Canaan  by  the  Israelites 
(i.-xi.),  and  a  recapitulation  of  the  conquests,  both  of 
Moses  and  Joshua  (xii.);  2.  A  description  of  the  land 
■of  Canaan  (xiii.),  and  a  particular  apportionment  of  it 
among  the  different  tribes  (xiv.-xxii.) ;  3.  The  dying 
•address,  death,  and  burial  of  Joshua  (xxiii.,  xxiv.).  The 
scope  and  design  of  the  book  is  to  demonstrate  the 
truth  and  faithfulness  of  God,  in  the  perfect  fulfilment 
of  all  his  promises  to  the  patriarchs,  regarding  the  pos¬ 
session  of  the  land  of  Canaan  by  their  posterity.  A 
further  design  of  the  book  is  to  show  the  portion 
which  was  allotted  to  each  tribe.  The  canonical  author¬ 
ity  of  this  book  has  never  been  called  in  question,  and 
in  all  the  copies  of  the  Old  Testament  its  place  is  im¬ 
mediately  after  the  Pentateuch.  The  style  is  clear, 
simple,  and  unpretending.  There  is  some  accidental 
derangement  in  the  order  of  the  chapters  of  this  book. 
-Chronologically,  they  should  read  thus:  “First  chapter 
■to  ninth  verse ;  then  the  second  chapter ;  then  from  the 
tenth  verse  to  the  end  of  the  first  chapter;  after  which 
should  follow  the  third  and  consecutive  chapters  to  the 
•eleventh;  then  the  twenty-second  chapter,  and  the 
twelfth  to  the  twenty-first  chapter  inclusive ;  and,  lastly, 
ithe  twenty-third  and  twenty-fourth  chapters.”  (Horne.) 
'The  Samaritans  have  two  books  extant,  bearing  the 
•name  of  Joshua,  the  one  being  a  chronicle  of  events 
from  Adam  to  the  year  of  the  Hegira  898  (a.  d.  1492), 
and  the  other  a  similar  chronicle,  from  the  death  of 
Moses  to  the  death  of  Alexander  Severus.  Of  the  latter 
of  these  an  edition  was  published  in  Arabic  and  Latin, 
by  Juynboll,  Leyden,  1848. 

Josh'ua,  in  Illinois,  a  township  of  Fulton  coun¬ 
ty.  __ 

Josi'ah.  king  of  Judah,  succeeded  his  father,  Amon, 
641  B.  c.,  at  the  age  of  8  years.  He  destroyed  the  idols, 
and  restored  the  worship  of  the  true  God,  established 
virtuous  magistrates  for  the  administration  of  justice, 
and  repaired  the  temple.  He  also  caused  the  law  of 
Moses  to  be  sought  for  and  preserved.  He  was  wounded 
in  a  battle  fought  at  Megiddo,  against  Necho,  king  of 
Egypt,  and  D.  610  B.  C. 

Josika,  Miki.os,  (e-o-se'ka,)  baron,  a  distinguished  Hun¬ 
garian  novelist,  b.  at  Torda,  Transylvania,  1796.  After 
serving  in  the  Austrian  army,  and  taking  part  in  the 
campaign  of  1814-15,  he  retired,  in  1818,  to  his  estate 
in  Transylvania,  where  he  henceforth  occupied  himself 
with  literature.  He  has  written  Abafi,  a  national  and 
historical  tale;  The  Last  Batori;  The  Bohemians  in 
Hungary ;  Zriny  the  Poet,  and  Stephen  Jnsika.  Since 
the  revolution  in  Huugary,  he  resided  at  Brussels.  D. 
1865. 

Josse-zen-noode,  (zhoss,)  a  town  and  parish  of  Bel¬ 
gium,  about  1  m.  from  Brussels,  of  which  it  is  a  suburb. 
Pop.  9,000. 

Jos'tle,  r.  a.  [0.  Fr.  jouster,  to  tilt.  See  Jodst.  Written 
also  justle.]  To  run  against ;  to  push. 

Jot,  n.  [Gr.  iota,  the  smallest  letter  in  the  Greek  alpha¬ 
bet.]  An  iota;  a  point;  a  tittle;  the  least  quantity 
assignable. 

— v.  n.  To  mark  briefly  ;  to  set  down  ;  to  make  a  memo¬ 
randum  of. 

Jo'thani,  king  of  Judah,  b.  c.  758,  son  and  successor  of 
Uzziah,  or  Azariah.  He  appears  to  have  been  for  some 
years  regent  before  the  death  of  Uzziah,  his  leprous 
father,  but  ascended  the  throne  at  the  age  of  25  years, 
and  reigned  16  years. 

Joubert,  Barthelemt  Catherine,  (zhoo'bair,)  a  gen¬ 


eral  of  the  French  republic,  born  1769 ;  killed  at  the 
battle  of  Novi,  when  fighting  against  the  Russians 
under  Suwarrow,  1799. 

Joudpore',  in  Hiudostan.  See  Marwar. 

Jouflroy',  Theodore  Simon,  a  French  philosopher  of 
the  eleetic  school,  born  in  a  village  of  the  Jura.  His 
principal  work  is  Leqons  sur  le  Droit  Naturel.  D.  1852. 

Joule  (jowl),  James  Prescott,  physicist,  was  born  at 
Salford,  England,  Dec.  24, 1818 ;  was  the  son  of  a  brewer, 
and  himself  engaged  in  that  business  until  1854.  He 
was  self-educated  in  science,  being  fond  of  personal 
research,  and  at  the  age  of  19  had  constructed  an  electro¬ 
magnetic  engine,  which,  while  not  practically  valuable, 
established  certain  principles  which  have  since  been 
elaborated  and  made  useful.  His  investigations  were 
largely  made  in  connection  with  Prof.  Thompson  (now 
Lord  Kelvin),  Jacobi,  Scoresby  and  Dr.  Lyon  Playfair, 
and  covered  the  sciences  of  electricity  and  chemistry 
along  the  lines  developed  by  Meyer,  Helmholtz,  Seguin, 
Faraday  and  Grove.  J.  was  the  originator  of  the  Joule 
Law  (q.v.),  and  received  countless  honors  for  his  valu¬ 
able  contributions  to  science.  Died  Oct.  11,  1889. 

Jounce,  n.  A  shake  ;  a  jolt. 

— v.  a.  To  shake;  to  jolt. 

Jourdau,  Jean  Baptiste,  (zhoor'da,)  a  marshal  of 
France,  b.  at  Limoges,  1762.  He  served  in  the  war  of 
American  independence  at  the  age  of  16  years,  under 
Count  d’Estaing,  and  in  1791  was  appointed  to  the  com¬ 
mand  of  a  battalion  of  volunteers.  He  fought  under  Du- 
mouriez  in  Belgium,  and  became  a  general  of  divisiou 
in  1793.  He  greatly  distinguished  himself  at  the  battle 
of  Hondschoote,  and  two  days  afterwards  was  named 
general-in-chief,  but  was  deprived  of  his  com  maud  by 
the  Committee  of  Public  Safety.  Subsequently,  he  was 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  army  of  the  Moselle.  He  took 
Durant  and  Charleroi,  and  gained  the  celebrated  battle 
of  Fleurus,  in  1794.  Opposed  by  the  Archduke  Charles, 
he  crossed  the  Rhine  a  second  time;  but,  being  defeated, 
was  superseded  in  1799.  Named  a  member  of  the  Coun¬ 
cil  of  Five  Hundred,  he  proposed  the  law  of  conscrip¬ 
tion.  A  sincere  republican,  lie  opposed  the  usurpation 
of  Bonaparte,  and,  after  the  18th  Brumaire,  was  exclud¬ 
ed  from  the  Legislative  Corps.  He  was,  however,  nom¬ 
inated  by  Napoleon  marshal  of  France,  in  1804;  but  he 
was  never  again  employed  in  any  important  capacity. 
He  accompanied  Joseph  Bonaparte  to  Spain,  in  com¬ 
mand  of  the  7 tli  military  corps.  D.  in  Paris,  1833. 

Joiir'iml,  n.  [Fr.  journal ;  Lat.  diurnum,  from  dies,  a 
day.  See  Diurnal.]  A  diary  ;  an  account  of  daily  trans¬ 
actions  and  events,  or  the  book  containing  such  account. 
— A  merchant’s  book,  in  which  every  particular  article 
or  charge  is  fairly  entered  from  the  waste-book  or  blot¬ 
ter. —  A  daily  register  of  a  ship’s  course  and  distance, 
the  winds,  weather,  Ac. 

— A  paper  published  daily,  or  other  newspaper  ;  also  the 
title  of  a  book  or  pamphlet  published  at  stated  times ;  a 
narrative  of  the  transactions  of  a  society,  Ac. 

(Mach.)  A  bearing  of  a  shaft  when  it  is  between  the 
points  where  the  pressure  and  resistance  are  applied ;  a 
bearing  subject  to  torsion. 

Jour'nal-book,  n.  A  book  for  making  daily  records. 

Jour'ual-box,  «.  (Mach.)  The  part  of  a  machine  in 
which  the  journals  of  a  shaft,  axle,  or  pin  bears  and 
moves;  strictly,  a  box  in  two  or  more  parts,  so  that  it 
can  be  opened  and  adjusted. 

Jour'nalism,  n.  The  keeping  of  a  journal.  —  The 
management  of  public  journals. 

Jour'inalist,  n.  The  writer  of  a  journal  or  diary. — 
The  conductor  of  a  public  journal. 

Jourualls'tic,  a.  Relating  to  journalism ;  of  the 
nature  of  a  journal. 

Jour'iialize,  v.  a.  To  record;  to  register. 

— v.  n.  To  write  for  a  jo  jrnal. 

Jour'ney,  n.  [Fr.  joumie,  from  jour,  a  day,  from  Lat. 
diurnus,  pertaining  to  a  day,  from  dies,  a  day.]  Travel 
by  land  to  any  distance  and  for  any  time,  indefinitely ; 
a  tour;  passage  from  one  place  to  another. 

— v.  n.  To  travel  from  place  to  place ;  to  pass  from  home 
to  a  distance. 

Jour'neyer,  n.  One  who  journeys. 

Jour'ney  man,  n. ;  pi.  Journeymen.  [0.  Fr.  jome,  day- 
service.]  One  who  works  by  the  day ;  a  mechanic  who  is 
hired  to  work  for  another  in  his  employment;  a  hired 
workman. 

Jour'ney-weig’ht,  n.  A  species  of  weight  used  at  the 
mint  in  weighing  parcels  of  coin. 

Jour'uey-worlt,  n.  Work  performed  for  hire;  work 
done  by  the  day. 

Joust,  n.  [0.  Fr .jouste.;  It.  giostra ;  Sp .  justa ;  Fr. 
joute-,  L.  Lat.  just,  a  tilt.]  A  fight  on  horseback,  man 
to  man,  with  lances,  whether  in  earnest  or  for  diversion. 
See  Tournament. 

— v.  n.  To  engage  in  fight,  as  man  to  man,  on  horseback. 
(Written  also  Just.) 

Joux,  (zhoo,)  a  lake  of  Switzerland,  cant,  of  Valid,  near 
the  Jura  and  the  French  frontier,  and  18  m.  S.E.  of 
Lausanne.  Length,  7  m.;  breadth,  1  m.  It  is  over¬ 
looked  by  Mont  i’eudre,  which,  on  the  S.E.,  attains  an 
elevation  of  5,730  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

Joux,  (Chateau  de,)  (sha-to'deh-zhoo,)  a  fortress  in 
the  Jura  mountains,  France,  dep.  of  Doubs,  command¬ 
ing  the  route  to  Neufchatel,  16  m.  N.  of  the  lake.  It 
was  successively  the  prison  of  Fouquet,  Mirabeau,  Tous- 
saint  l’Overture,  and  Gen.  Dupont. 

Jove,  n.  Another  name  for  Jupiter,  q.  v. 

Jo'vial,  a.  Under  the  influence  of  Jupiter  the  planet. 
— Happy  ;  merry  ;  joyous ;  gay ;  airy ;  full  of  mirth  and 
gladness;  fond  of  good  cheer;  expressive  of  mirth  and 
hilarity;  festive;  gleeful. 

Jo'vialist,  n.  One  who  lives  jovially. 

Jovial'ity,  n.  Merriment ;  festivity ;  conviviality. 


Jo'vialness,  n.  State  of  being  jovial;  noisy  mirth  ; 

gaiety. 

Jo'vialty,  n.  Joviality;  mirth. 

Jo'vian,  or  Jo'vianus,  Flavius  Claudius,  a  Roman 
emperor,  was  elected  by  the  soldiers,  A.  D.  363,  after  the 
death  of  Julian,  whom  he  had  accompanied  in  his  cam¬ 
paign  against  the  Persians.  In  order  to  effect  his  re¬ 
treat  in  safety,  J.  surrendered  to  the  Persians  the  Roman 
conquests  beyond  the  Tigris.  He  died  suddenly,  364, 
after  a  reign  of  little  more  than  seven  months.  J.  was 
a  Christian,  but  he  protected  the  heathens. 

Jo'vicentric,  a.  Relating  to,  or  seen  from,  the  centre 
of  Jupiter. 

Jowl,  n.  See  Jole. 

Jowl'er,  n.  A  hunting-dog  or  beagle. 

Joy,  n.  [Fr.  joie  ;  It.  gioja;  Sp.joya,  from  Lat.  gaudi- 
um,  joy,  from  gaudeo,  to  be  glad.]  Felicity  ;  happiness ; 
exultation;  ecstasy;  rapture;  transport;  gayety;  mer¬ 
riment;  festivity;  hilarity;  the  passion  or  emotion  ex¬ 
cited  by  the  acquisition  or  expectation  of  good ;  ex¬ 
hilaration  of  spirits;  the  expression  of  high  gratifica¬ 
tion  or  exhilaration ;  a  glorious  and  triumphant  state  ; 
the  cause  of  joy  or  happiness. 

— v.n.  To  rejoice;  to  be  glad  ;  to  exult. 

— v.  a.  To  congratulate;  to  entertain  kindly. 

“  To  joy  the  friend,  or  grapple  with  the  foe."  —  Prior. 

— To  gladden;  to  exhilarate. 

“  My  soul  wus  joy'd  la  vain  ; 

For  angry  Neptune  rous'd  the  raging  main.” —  Pope. 

Joy'ance,  n.  [0.  Vr.joiant.}  Gayety  ;  festivity ;  joy¬ 
fulness.  (h.) 

Joyeuse,  Anne,  Duke  de,  admiral  of  France  and  favor¬ 
ite  of  Henri  III.,  who  distinguished  himself  by  many 
gallant  exploits.  B  abt.  1561.  He  was  killed  at  the 
battle  of  Coutras,  1587. 

Joy'iiil,  a.  Full  of  joy;  very  glad;  merry;  blithe; 
gleeful ;  gay ;  festive  ;  joyouB ;  happy ;  blissful ;  exulting. 

Joyfully,'  adv.  With  joy  ;  gladly. 

Joy  fulness,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  joyful; 
great  gladness ;  joy. 

Joyless,  o.  Destitute  of  joy  ;  wanting  joy;  giving  no 
joy  or  pleasure.  . 

Joylessly,  adv.  Without  joy. 

Joy'lessness,  n.  State  of  being  joyless. 

Joyner’s  depot,  in  iV.  Carolina,  a  post-village  of 
Edgecomb  co.,  abt.  32  m.  N.  of  Goldsborough. 

Joy  ous,  a.  [Fr.joyeux,  from  L.  Lat.  gaudiosus .]  Full 
of  joy  or  gladness  ;  merry  ;  blithe;  gleeful ;  glad  ;  gay  ; 
mirthful;  giving  joy;  festive ;  joyful ;  happy;  blissful; 
charming;  delightful. 

Joy'ously,  adv.  With  joy  or  gladness. 

Joy'ousness,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  joyous. 

Ju'ab,  in  Utah,  an  E.  central  county;  area,  about  3,828 
sq.  m.  Rivers.  Sevier  river  and  some  smaller  streams. 
Surface,  mountainous;  Mount  Nebo, in  the  northeastern 
part  of  the  couuty,  rising  to  the  height  of  12,00  feet; 
soil,  not  iertile.  Cap.  Nephi.  Pop.  (1895)  6,466. 

Juan.  The  Spanish  name  for  John. 

Juan,  Don.  See  Don  Juan. 

Juan  of  Austria.  See  John  of  Austria. 

Juan  II.,  Don,  a  natural  son  of  Philip  IV.  of  Spain, 
and  of  Maria  Calderona,  an  actress,  was  b.  in  1629;  made 
grand  prior  of  Castile;  commanded  the  Spanish  army 
in  Italy  in  1647,  and  took  the  city  of  Naples;  subju¬ 
gated  Barcelona  in  1652,  but  being  afterwards  unsuc¬ 
cessful,  was  exiled.  Under  Charles  II.  he  was  re-called 
to  Madrid,  made  prime  minister,  and  d.  in  1679. 

Juan  Fernantlez,  Islands  of,  the  name  given  to 
several  islands  of  Chili,  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  abt.  400 
ni.  W.  of  Valparaiso.  Lat.  33°  37'  S. ;  Lon.  78°  53'  W. 
Mas-a-Tierra,  the  larger  one,  was  the  lonely  residence 
of  Alexander  Selkirk,  lor  4  years,  and  is  the  scene  of 
De  Foe’s  well-known  story  of  Bobinson  Crusoe.  It  has 
an  area  of  abt.  108  sq.  m.,  and  in  the  S.  part  rises  to  an 
elevation  of  3,000  ft.  above  sea-level,  with  a  dangerous 
rocky  coast.  In  the  N.  part,  however,  there  are  fertile 
valleys  producing  many  tropical  fruits,  sandal-wood, 
cork,  Ac.  Cumberland  Bay  on  the  N.  coast,  is  said  to 
be  an  excellent  harbor.  The  island  is  now  occupied 
chiefly  by  settlers  from  the  United  States  and  Tahiti, 
who  lease  it  from  the  Chilian  govt.  Of  the  other  islands 
Mas-a-Fuera  is  the  largest,  lying  a  few  in.  to  the  W. 
of  Mas-a-Tierra  ;  it  is  also  rocky  and  precipitous. 

J uanpore',  a  district  of  British  India,  prov.  Allahabad, 
chiefly  between  25°  and  26°  N.  Lat.  and  83°  E.  Lon.; 
having  N.  Oude  and  Azimghnr;  E.  Bennares;  S.  the 
Ganges,  dividing  it  from  Mirzapore;  and  W.  Allahabad. 
Area,  1,552  sq.  m.  Surface,  undulating;  soil,  tolerably 
fertile,  and  well  irrigated  and  cultivated.  Prod.  Sugar, 
in  large  quantities.  Cap.  Juanpore.  > 

Juanpore,  a  city  and  cap.  of  above  dist.,  on  the  Goomtee, 
38  m.  N.W.of  Bennares.  Previous  to  the  middle  of  the 
15th  century  this  was  a  place  of  importance,  and  the 
cap.  of  an  independent  sovereignty.  Prp.  about  30,000. 

Jn'ba.  n.  [Lat.,  a  inane.]  (Zool.)  The  long  and  thickest 
hairs  which  adorn  the  neck,  chest,  or  spine  of  certain 
quadrupeds. 

Juba,  the  name  of  two  kings  of  Mauritania  and  Numidia, 
important  kingdoms  of  Northern  Africa,  prior  to  and 
after  the  fall  of  Carthage.  —  Juba  I.  flourished  about 
half  a  century  b.  c.,  and,  having  declared  for  Pompey  iu 
the  struggle  for  mastery  among  the  first  triumvirate, 
upon  the  murder  of  Pompey,  Ciesar  invaded  the  king¬ 
dom  of  Mauritania,  and  Juba  being  defeated  and  com¬ 
pelled  to  fly,  in  despair  fell  on  his  sword  b.  c.  42.  —  Juba 
II.,  the  son  of  the  former,  was  carried  prisoner  to  Rome 
while  yet  a  youth,  when  Csesar  drove  his  father  from 
the  throne.  Upon  the  fall  of  the  second  triumvirate, 
Augustus  Caesar,  who  had  taken  a  strong  regard  for 
Juba,  married  him  to  one  of  Antony’s  daughters,  Cleo¬ 
patra,  and  restored  him  to  his  father's  throne.  Juba 
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possessed  great  judgment  and  considerable  learning, 
and  left  behind  him  “  A  History  of  Arabia,”  “Antiqui¬ 
ties  of  Syria,”  and  “  A  History  of  Home,”  written  in 
Greek.  Died  a.  d.  17. 

Juarez,  (hwdr'eth,)  Benito,  President  of  the  Mexican 
republic,  is  a  descendant  of  the  Indian  race  of  the 
Taputecos,  and  was  B.  in  1806,  at  Ixtlan,  near  Oaxaca. 
After  graduating  at  the  college  of  the  latter  city,  he,  in 
1830,  was  elected  member  of  the  Institute  of  Arts  and 
Sciences  of  Mexico,  and,  in  1833,  a  member  of  the  state 
legislature.  In  the  year  following,  he  was  admitted  as 
a  counsellor  and  elected  to  the  chair  of  Canonical  Law 
in  the  Institute  of  Oaxaca.  After  tilling  various  legal 
and  political  offices,  J.  became,  from  1848  till  1852,  gov¬ 
ernor  of  his  native  State,  in  which  he  effected  many 
substantial  reforms.  In  1853,  when  Santa-Anua  (q.v.) 
was  a  second  time  raised  to  the  dictatorship,  J.,  with 
other  liberals,  was  banished,  and  resided  in  Havana  and 
New  Orleans  until  May,  1855,  when  he  joined  the  suc¬ 
cessful  insurrection  of  Alvarez  against  the  dictator. 
Alvarez  having  been  named  Provincial  President,  J. 
received  the  portfolio  of  Minister  of  Justice.  Under 
Comonfort,  the  next  president,  J.  was  Secretary  of  State 
and  President  of  the  High  Court  of  Justice,  and  on  the 
overthrow  of  Comonfort,  in  1859,  became  himself  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  republic.  He  endeavored  to  summon  a 
congress,  but  having  been  defeated  in  the  field,  was 
obliged  to  betake  himself  to  Vera  Cruz.  There  were 
thus,  at  this  time,  two  governments  in  Mexico :  the 
Church  party,  headed  by  Zuloaga,  and  afterwards  by 
Miramon,  having  its  seat  in  the  city  of  Mexico;  and  the 
Liberal  party,  with  J.  as  its  chief,  supported  mainly  by 
the  imporfeduties  of  the  port  of  Vera  Cruz.  The  govern¬ 
ment  of  Miramon  was  recognized  by  the  European 
powers,  and  with  some  difficulty  J.  obtained  a  recogni¬ 
tion  of  his  authority  by  the  U.  States.  Miramon,  how¬ 
ever,  was  defeated  at  the  battle  of  Siloa,  Aug.  14, 1860, 
and  having  sustained  a  series  of  reverses  in  December, 
he  escaped  to  the  coast  and  fled  the  country.  J.  re¬ 
entered  the  city  of  Mexico,  Jan.  12,  1861,  summoned  a 
congress,  which  elected  him  president,  and  was  formally 
installed,  June  1st.  His  first  act  was  to  decree  the  disso¬ 
lution  of  the  religious  orders  and  the  secularization  of 
the  Church  property.  A  more  dangerous  measure,  how¬ 
ever,  was  the  decree  of  June  17,  by  which  all  payments 
to  the  creditors  of  the  State  (including  foreigners) 
were  suspended  for  two  years.  This  caused  the  British 
and  French  ambassadors  to  suspend  their  functions,  and 
England,  France,  and  Spain  entered  into  an  alliance  for 
intervention  in  Mexico,  Dec.  31,  to  euforee  the  claims 
of  their  respective  subjects.  The  Spanish  Contingent 
landed  Dec.  17.  J.  then  issued  a  proclamation,  in  which 
he  attempted  to  justify  his  impolitic  and  obnoxious 
decree  on  the  ground  of  urgent  necessity,  Dec.  18.  General 
Doblado,  the  president’s  plenipotentiary,  met  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  Allied  Powers  at  Soledad,  Jan.  19, 
1862,  the  result  of  the  negotiations  being  the  with¬ 
drawal  of  the  English  and  Spanish  forces.  The  French, 
however,  though  abandoned  by  their  allies,  declared 
war  against  J.,  believing  it  unworthy  to  withdraw  with¬ 
out  obtaining  any  satisfaction.  A  provincial  government 
was,  meanwhile,  established,  of  which  Gen.  Almonte  was 
the  nominal  head,  and  J.  offered  a  vigorous  resistance 
to  the  invaders.  Shortly  before  the  capture  of  the  city 
of  Mexico  (May  31,  1863),  he  removed  the  seat  of  govern¬ 
ment  to  San  Luis  de  Potosi.  The  Assembly  of  Notables 
meeting  in  convention,  then  summoned  the  Archduke 
Maximilian  to  accept  the  crown,  which,  after  some  hesi¬ 
tation  on  his  part,  he  consented  to  do,  and  entered  the 
capital, June  12, 1864,  In  the  meantime  /..had  been 
driven  from  place  to  place,  but  being  morally  sustained 
by  the  U.  States,  he  was  enabled,  on  the  withdrawal  of 
the  foreign  troops  from  Mexico,  to  make  head  against  the 
imperial  forces.  He  had  issued  a  proclamation  calling 
upon  the  people  to  resist  foreign  invasion,  Jan.  1,  1865, 
and  after  a  desultory  warfare,  his  generals  succeeded  in 
defeating  the  imperial  troops  early  in  1867.  The  Emperor 
Maximilian,  who  had  refused  to  abandon  the  cause  he 
had  espoused,  was  betrayed  into  the  hands  of  the  Juarists 
at  Queretaro,  and  was  shot  by  the  express  order  of  J., 
June  19,1867.  The  greatest  efforts  were  made  by  the  am¬ 
bassadors  of  foreign  powers,  and  other  representatives 
of  the  civilized  world,  to  induce  J.  to  forego  this  useless 
act  of  barbarity,  but  in  vain.  On  July  15,  the  president 
re-entered  the  capital,  after  an  absence  of  4  years.  The 
country,  however,  still  remained  in  a  disaffected  condi¬ 
tion,  and  a  formidable  insurrection  brokeout  in  Yucatan 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  year,  which  was  ultimately 
suppressed.  Another,  which  occurred  at  Tampico,  was 
extinguished  in  Feb.,1868.  Other  insurrectionary  move¬ 
ments,  even  more  formidable  still,  agitated  the  country 
in  the  years  1866-70,  directed  mainly  by  the  partisans 
of  Marquez  and  Santa  Auna  respectively,  which  will  be 
further  treated  of  in  the  article  Mexico,  q.  v.  D.  1872. 

Ju'bnl.  (Script.)  Son  of  Lantech  and  Adah,  and  a  de¬ 
scendant  of  Cain.  He  invented  the  lyre  and  the  shep¬ 
herd’s  pipe,  (Gen.  iv.  21.) 

Ju'bate,  a.  ( Zool .)  Having  long  pendent  hairs  in  a 
continued  series,  as  in  some  insects. 

Jube,  n.  (Arch.)  The  Rood-loft,  or  gallery,  over  the 
entrance  into  the  choir,  is  called  in  France  and  some¬ 
times  in  England  the  Jube,  from  the  words  Jube ,  Do- 
mine,  benedicere,  which  were  pronounced  from  it  imme¬ 
diately  before  certain  lessons  in  the  Homan  Catholic 
service,  which  were  sometimes  chanted  from  this  gal¬ 
lery,  when  the  dean,  abbot,  or  other  superior  of  the 
choir,  gave  his  benediction  ;  —  a  custom  still  continued 
in  some  of  the  foreign  churches,  as  at  Bayeux  Cathe¬ 
dral.  This  name  was  also  applied  to  the  Ambo  for  the 
same  reason. 

Jubilant,  a.  [Lat.  jubilans,  from  jubilo,  jubilatus. 


from  jubilum,  a  wild  cry,  shout.  See  Jubilee.]  Uttering 
songs  of  triumph;  rejoicing;  shouting  with  joy. 

Jubila'te,  n.  [Lat.,  rejoice.]  (Eccl.)  A  name  given 
to  the  third  Sunday  after  Easter;  because  on  that  day 
divine  service  was  commenced  with  Psalm  lxvi.,  “  Jubi¬ 
late  Deo,  omnes  terrse  ”  (Sing  to  the  Lord,  all  ye  lands). 

Jubila'tion,  n.  [  Lat.  J ubilatio  ]  The  act  of  declaring 
triumph. 

Ju  bilee,  ».  [Fr .jubiU;  Lat.  jubilum  ;  Heb.  yobel,  or 
jobel.]  (Eccl.  Hist.)  One  of  the  Jewish  festivals,  which 
was  celebrated  every  fiftieth  year.  This  festival  was 
proclaimed  by  sound  of  trumpet  throughout  the  land, 
on  the  evening  of  the  day  of  Atonement.  All  slaves 
and  captives  were  to  be  free,  all  the  estates  which  had 
been  sold  reverted  to  their  original  proprietors  or  their 
descendants,  and  every  man  returned  unto  his  family. 
The  ground  was  not  to  be  sown,  nor  was  that  to  be 
reaped  which  grew  of  itself  during  that  year.  The  po¬ 
litical  object  of  this  institution  was  to  preserve  the  dis¬ 
tinction  of  tribes  and  families,  and  to  prevent  too  great 
a  social  inequality  among  the  people,  by  restoring  to 
each  his  previous  possessions.  Some  have  been  of  opin¬ 
ion  that  the  jubilee  was  celebrated  every  forty-ninth, 
and  not  every  fiftieth  year.  According  to  the  Hebrew 
ritual,  not  only  was  every  seventh  day  observed  as  a 
period  of  rest,  but  likewise  every  seventh  year,  when 
they  were  to  cease  from  labor,  and  the  land  was  to  re¬ 
main  uncultivated.  Hence,  it  is  objected  to  the  fiftieth 
year,  that  in  that  case  the  land  would  remain  for  two 
consecutive  years  uncultivated.  The  language  of  Scrip¬ 
ture,  however,  is  so  decided  as  to  the  fiftieth  year,  as  to 
have  no  room  for  entertaining  the  other  opinion.  The 
jubilee  did  not  continue  to  be  observed  after  the  Baby¬ 
lonish  captivity.  In  modern  times  the  term  has  been  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  year  in  which  all  who  visited  the  church  of 
St.  Peter  at  Rome,  for  a  certain  number  of  days,  with 
pious  offerings,  received  plenary  indulgence.  A  jubilee 
was  first  declared  by  Pope  Boniface  VIII.,  in  1300,  and 
was  to  recur  every  hundred  years.  The  period  was 
shortened  by  Clement  VI.  to  fifty  years ;  by  Urban  VI. 
to  thirty-three  years ;  and  by  Paul  II.  to  twenty-five,  at 
which  last  it  still  remains.  The  condition  of  visiting 
Rome  is  no  longer  in  force,  certain  acts  of  devotion  or 
charity  being  substituted  for  it.  The  last  jubilee  of  the 
Church  was  celebrated  in  1850. 

J  ucbitan,  (hoo-che-tan',)  or  Xuchitan,  a  town  of  Mex¬ 
ico,  on  a  river  of  the  same  name,  about  2U  m.  N.E.  of 
Tehuantepec;  pop.  4,500. 

Ju'da,  in  Wisconsin,  a  post-office  of  Green  co. 

Jutlte'a.  See  Palestine. 

J  uda-Hakadosh,  (ju’da  hdk-lca'dosh,)  or  the  Saint, 
a  famous  rabbi  in  the  time  of  the  emperor  Antoninus, 
to  whom  he  was  preceptor.  He  is  said  to  have  been  the 
original  compiler  of  the  Misclina,  or  the  Talmudical 
text. 

Ju'dali,  the  fourth  son  of  Jacob  and  Leah,  and  the  head 
of  the  tribe  of  that  name.  It  was  to  Judah  that  Jacob 
declared  that  the  sceptre  should  not  depart  from  it  till 
the  comingof  the  Messiah;  a  prediction  fulfilled  in  the 
advent  of  Christ. 

Judah,  (Kingdom  of.)  (Hist.)  This  state  —  which  was 
formed  in  reality  on  the  death  of  Solomon  and  the  seces¬ 
sion  of  the  Ten  Tribes  forming  the  kingdom  of  Israel  — 
was  composed  of  the  two  remaining  tribes  of  Benjamin 
and  Judah.  Infinitely  smaller  than  its  rival  in  territo¬ 
rial  possessions,  consisting  of  little  more  than  a  fifth  of 
the  whole  country  of  Palestine,  and  not,  indeed,  the 
whole  of  the  province  of  Judea,  yet,  in  point  of  popula¬ 
tion,  it  was  nearly  on  a  par  in  numbers  with  the  ten 
united  tribes.  The  kingdom  of  Judah  endured  for  133 
years  after  the  destruction  of  its  rival,  and  was  brought 
to  a  close  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  588  B.  c.,  who  carried 
the  vanquished  inhabitants  to  Babylonia,  and  distrib¬ 
uted  them  beyond  the  Euphrates.  After  their  return 
from  captivity,  this  tribe  in  some  sort  united  in  itself 
the  whole  Hebrew  nation,  who  from  that  time  were 
known  only  as  Judsei,  Jews,  descendants  of  Judah. 
Judah  —  when  named  in  contradistinction  to  Israel, 
Ephraim,  the  kingdom  of  the  Ten  Tribes,  or  Samaria  — 
denotes  the  kingdom  of  Judah,  and  of  David’s  descend¬ 
ants.  One  of  the  principal  distinctions  of  this  tribe  is, 
that  it  preserved  the  true  religion,  and  the  public  exer¬ 
cise  of  the  priesthood,  with  the  legal  ceremonies  in  the 
temple  at  Jerusalem;  while  the  Ten  Tribes  gave  them¬ 
selves  up  to  idolatry. 

Juda'ic,  or  Juda'ical,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  Jews. 

Juda'ically,  adv.  After  the  Jewish  manner. 

Ju'daism,  n.  [Fr .juda'isme.]  The  religious  doctrines 
and  rites  of  the  Jews,  as  enjoined  in  the  laws  of  Moses. 

— Conformity  to  the  Jewish  rites  and  ceremonies. 

Ju'daist,  n.  An  adherent  to  Judaism. 

Judais'tic,  a.  Belonging  to  Judaism. 

Judaiza'tion,  n.  Conformity  to  the  Jewish  religion 
or  ritual. 

Ju'daize,  v.  n.  [Fr .juda'iser.]  To  conform  to  the  re¬ 
ligious  doctrines  and  rites  of  the  Jews. 

Ju'daizer,  n.  One  who  conforms  to  the  religion  of 
the  Jews;  —  a  name  applied,  among  other  sects,  to  the 
Ebionites,  q.  v. 

Ju'das-colored,  a.  Red-haired.  —  Dryden. 

Judas  Iscariot.  (Script.)  One  of  the  twelve  apos¬ 
tles,  and  betrayer  of  his  master,  seems  to  have  possessed 
the  full  confidence  of  his  fellow-apostles,  and  was  en¬ 
trusted  by  them  with  all  the  presents  which  were  made 
them,  and  all  their  means  of  subsistence  ;  and  when  the 
twelve  were  sent  out  to  preach  and  to  work  miracles,  J. 
appears  to  have  been  among  them,  and  to  have  received 
the  same  powers.  For  the  paltry  sum  of  about  $15,  he 
engaged  with  the  Jewish  Sanhedrim  to  guide  them  to  a 
place  where  they  could  seize  his  Lord  by  night,  without 
danger  of  a  tumult.  But  when  he  learned  the  result,  a 


terrible  remorse  took  possession  of  him  ;  not  succeeding 
in  undoing  his  fatal  work  with  the  priests,  he  cast  down 
before  them  the  price  of  blood,  crossed  the  gloomy  val¬ 
ley  of  Hinnom,  and  hung  himself  (Matt,  xxvii.  3—1 0) ; 
or  fell  headlong  and  burst  asunder  (Luke  xxii.;  in  Acts  L 
18).  Many  interpreters  suppose  that  the  motive  of  his  be¬ 
trayal  was  to  oblige  Jesus,  in  self-defence,  to  announce 
himself  as  the  expected  Messiah,  to  surmount  the 
emergency  by  his  miraculous  powers,  and  to  open  to 
himself,  the  apostles,  and  the  Jewish  kingdom,  the  an¬ 
ticipated  career  of  aggrandizement. 

Judas  Maccabietis.  See  Maccabeus. 

Judas-tree,  n.  (Dot.)  See  Cercis. 

Jude,  (St..)  or  Judas,  an  apostle  of  Jesus  Christ,  brother 
of  St.  James  the  Less,  and,  according  to  many  of  the 
fathers,  son  of  Joseph,  husband  of  the  Virgin  Mary. 
He  took  the  East  as  the  theatre  of  his  mission,  and 
preached  the  new  doctrine  to  the  heathen  of  Idumea, 
Arabia,  Mesopotamia,  with  Syria,  and  Libya;  and  is 
supposed  to  have  been  martyred  at  Berytus  about  the 
year  80. 

J.  (Epistle,  of.)  (Script.)  The  name  of  one  of  the 
books  of  the  New  Testament,  whose  canonical  authority 
has  been  much  disputed  in  ancient  and  more  recent 
times.  It  is  placed  by  Eusebius  among  the  controverted 
books,  as  having  been  rejected  by  many  of  the  ancients; 
and  Luther,  Grotius,  Dahl,  Micliaelis,  also  call  it  in 
question.  The  doubts  thrown  upon  its  genuineness, 
however,  arise  solely  from  the  writers  beiug  supposed 
to  quote  two  apocryphal  books.  As  regards  the  pro¬ 
phecy  of  Enoch,  the  language  of  the  author  does  not 
imply  that  he  is  quoting  from  any  book ;  the  fact  may 
have  been  handed  down  by  tradition  among  the  Jews, 
and  the  words  may  have  afterwards  been  copied  by  the 
author  of  the  apocryphal  book  of  Enoch,  in  order  to 
give  color  to  his  forgery.  The  same  remarks  apply  to 
the  notice  of  the  dispute  between  the  archangel  Michael 
and  the  devil,  respecting  the  body  of  Moses,  which  some 
consider  to  have  been  taken  from  a  book  entitled  the 
Assumption  or  Ascension  of  Moses.  The  author  of  this 
book  simply  calls  himself  Jude,  the  brother  of  James, 
and  servant  of  Jesus  Christ;  and  hence  it  has  been 
doubted  whether  he  was  Jude  the  apostle,  or  Jude  the 
Lord’s  brother,  if,  indeed,  these  were  two  distinct  per¬ 
sons,  which  is  by  no  means  clear.  Some  suppose  the 
book  to  have  been  written  about  64  or  66,  others  not 
till  about  90.  The  design  of  the  epistle  is  to  guard  be¬ 
lievers  against  the  false  teachers  who  had  begun  to  in¬ 
sinuate  themselves  in  the  Church,  and  were  disseminat¬ 
ing  dangerous  tenets  of  insubordination  and  licentious¬ 
ness.  The  epistle  concludes  with  admonitions  and 
counsels  to  believers  to  persevere  in  faith  and  godliness, 
and  to  rescue  others  from  the  snares  of  false  teachers. 
The  language  of  the  epistle  is  animated,  the  expressions 
are  remarkably  strong,  and  the  figures  and  comparisons 
bold,  apt,  and  striking. 

Jude'an,  n.  A  native  of  Judea;  a  Jew. 

Judex,  Judicium,  (ju’deks,ju-dith'e-um.)  (Roman 
Law.)  It  appears  that  there  was  no  class  among  the 
ancient  Romans  corresponding  to  our  judges.  The  ju- 
dices  were  not  necessarily  lawyers,  and  it  would  seem 
that  any  Roman  citizen  might  act  as  a  judex  in  civil 
causes.  The  judices  were  allowed  to  have  their  asses¬ 
sors,  learned  in  the  law,  to  devise  with.  A  judex  judged 
both  of  facts  and  law,  but  only  in  such  cases  as  were  of 
smaller  importance.  An  arbiter  determined  what 
seemed  equitable  in  a  matter  not  sufficiently  defined  by 
law.  The  recuperatores  were  another  class  of  judges, 
and  were  so  called  because  by  them  every  one  recovered 
his  own.  The  centumviri  were  judges  chosen  from  the 
thirty-five  tribes,  three  from  each ;  being  in  all  105,  but 
named  by  a  round  number,  100.  They  formed  a  court 
in  which  weighty  matters  of  the  law  were  decided.  The 
judicia  were  of  two  kinds,  privata  (private)  and  publica 
(public),  the  former  being  civil  trials,  having  relation 
to  differences  between  private  individuals,  the  latter 
criminal  trials.  The  Album  Judicum  was  the  body  out 
of  which  judices  were  to  be  chosen. 

J udg;e,  (juj.)  n.  [Fr .juge;  Lat.  judex.)  (Law.)  One 
invested  with  authority  to  try  any  cause  in  question  in 
a  court  of  judicature,  and  to  pronounce  sentence  or 
judgment  thereon.  Judges  are  not  liable  to  prosecu¬ 
tion  for  anything  done  by  them  as  judges,  at  least  with¬ 
in  their  own  jurisdiction;  nor  are  they  in  any  way  pun¬ 
ishable  for  a  mere  error  of  judgment  or  for  wrongful 
imprisonment.  Judges  are,  however,  puuishable  for 
wilful  offences  against  the  duties  of  their  stations. 
Bribery  is  punishable  by  loss  of  office,  fine,  and  im¬ 
prisonment.  A  judge  ought  to  judge  by  law,  and  not 
by  examples,  (Judex  est  lex  loquens.) — Judges  are  ap¬ 
pointed  or  elected  in  a  variety  of  ways  in  the  U.  States. 
For  the  Federal  courts  they  are  appointed  by  the  Pres¬ 
ident,  by  and  with  the  consent  of  the  Senate ;  in  some 
of  the  States,  they  are  appointed  by  the  governor,  the 
governor  and  senate,  or  by  the  legislature.  The  judges 
of  the  Federal  courts  and  of  the  courts  of  some  of  the 
States  hold  their  offices  during  good  behavior  ;  of  others, 
as  in  New  York,  during  good  behavior,  or  until  they 
shall  attain  a  certain  age;  and  of  others,  for  a  limited 
term  of  years. — The  term  is  applied  to  the  Supreme 
Being,  —  and  to  one  who  has  skill  to  decide  on  the 
merits  of  a  question,  or  on  the  value  of  anything;  one 
who  can  discern  truth  and  propriety. 

— v.n.  [  Fr.  juger ;  It  .giudicare;  Lat.  judico  ;  jusdico  — 
jus,  right,  law,  justice,  and  dico,  to  proclaim,  to  make 
known.]  To  declare  or  set  forth  with  authority  the 
law  in  any  particular  case ;  to  practise  judicial  investi¬ 
gation;  to  examiue  judicially;  to  decide;  to  hear  and 
determine,  as  in  cases  on  trial;  to  pass  sentence;  ta 
distinguish  between  truth  and  falsehood  by  investiga¬ 
tion.  —  To  form  an  opinion  ;  to  bring  to  issue  the  rea- 
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zoning  or  deliberations  of  the  mind;  to  discern;  to  dis¬ 
tinguish;  to  consider  accurately,  for  the  purpose  of 
forming  an  opinion  or  conclusion. 

— v.  a.  To  hear  and  determine,  as  a  case ;  to  examine  and 
decide ;  to  try ;  to  examine  and  pass  sentence  on ;  to 
doom  to  punishment ;  to  punish. —  Rightly  to  under¬ 
stand  and  discern ;  to  esteem  ;  to  think  ;  to  reckon ;  to 
rule  or  govern.  —  To  censure  rashly;  to  pass  severe 
sentence  on. 

“  Judge  not,  that  ye  be  not  judged.”  —  Matthew. 

J  udg'er,  n.  One  who  forms  judgment,  or  passes  sen¬ 
tence. 

Judges,  (Book  of.)  (Script.)  One  of  the  historical 
books  of  the  Old  Testament,  containing  a  history  of  the 
children  of  Israel  from  the  death  of  Joshua  to  the  time 
of  Eli,  during  which  time  the  government  of  the  people 
was  in  the  hands  of  judges;  whence  the  hook  takes  its 
name.  It  comprises  the  history  of  about  three  hundred 
years,  and  consists  of  three  parts.  The  first  contains 
the  history  of  the  elders  who  ruled  the  Israelites  after 
the  death  of  Joshua,  and  the  subsequent  transactions 
to  the  commencement  of  their  troubles  (i.-iii.  4).  In 
the  second  part  of  the  book  we  have  the  history  of  the 
judges  front  Othniel  to  Eli  (iii.  3-xvi.)  ;  being  Othniel 
(iii.  9),  Ehud  (iii.  15),  Shamgar  (iii.  31),  Deborah  (iv.  4), 
Barak  (iv.  6),  Gideon  (vi.  2),  Abitnelech  (vi.  12-ix.),  Tola 
(x.  1),  Jair  (x.  3),  Jephthah  (xii.  7  J,  Ibzan  (xii.  9),  Elon 
(xii.  11),  Abdon  (xii.  13),  Samson  (xv.  20).  The  third 
part  gives  an  account  of  un  idol  that  was  worshipped, 
first  in  the  family  of  Micah  (xvii.),  and  afterwards  in 
the  tribe  of  Dan  (xviii.)  ;  followed  by  an  account  of 
a  barbarous  act  committed  by  the  Benjamites  of  Gibeah, 
which  led  to  a  war  between  them  and  the  other  tribes, 
in  which  the  tribe  of  Benjamin  was  almost  extirpated 
(xix.-xxi.).  In  this  book  we  find  most  remarkable  in¬ 
stances  of  God's  dealing  with  the  children  of  Israel. 
His  justice  and  mercy  are  alternately  and  strikingly 
displayed;  the  people  sinned,  and  were  punished;  they 
repented  and  found  mercy.  We  have  also  presented  to 
us  some  illustrious  examples  of  faith  and  goodness  in 
the  characters  of  Gideon,  Barak,  Samson,  Jephthah,  Ac. 
The  authorship  of  the  book,  and  the  time  at  which  it 
was  written,  are  subjects  on  which  considerable  diver¬ 
sity  of  opinion  exists.  The  general  opinion,  and  that 
which  is  held  by  the  Jews,  is  that  it  was  written  by 
Samuel,  the  successor  of  Eli,  though  some  have  ascribed 
it  to  Phinehas,  Hezekiah,  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel,  Ezra,  Ac. ; 
being  compiled  from  the  public  registers  or  records  of 
the  events.  The  canonical  authority  of  the  book  is  un¬ 
doubted. 

Judge'sbip,  n.  The  office  of  a  judge. 

Jiidg'ment,  n.  [Fv.jugement.]  Act  of  judging ;  act 
or  process  of  the  mind  in  comparing  its  ideas,  to  find 
their  agreement  or  disagreement,  or  in  examining  facts 
to  ascertain  truth;  the  faculty  of  the  mind  by  which 
man  is  enabled  to  compare  ideas  and  ascertain  the  re¬ 
lations  of  terms  and  propositions;  the  determination  of 
the  mind,  formed  from  comparing  the  relations  of  ideas, 
or  the  comparison  of  facts  and  arguments;  discrimina¬ 
tion;  discernment.  —  The  right  or  power  of  passing 
sentence. — Opinion;  notion;  estimate.  —  The  final  trial 
of  the  human  race. 

(Law.)  The  sentence  pronounced  by  a  court  of  law 
upon  the  matter  contained  in  the  record,  or  in  any  case 
tried  by  the  court.  J.  are  of  four  sorts  :  —  On  demurrer, 
where  the  facts  are  confessed  by  tile  parties  and  the  law 
determined  by  the  court ;  2.  on  verdict,  where  the  law 
is  admitted  by  the  parties  and  the  facts  disputed;  3.  by 
confession  or  default,  where  both  the  fact  and  the  law 
arising  thereon  are  admitted  by  defendant;  and,  5.  on 
non-suit  or  retraxit,  where  the  plaintiff  is  convinced 
that  either  fact  or  law,  or  both,  are  insufficient  to  sup¬ 
port  his  action,  and  therefore  abandons  or  withdraws 
his  prosecution.  All  J.  are  either  interlocutory  or  final. 
Interlocutory  J.  are  such  as  are  given  in  the  middle  of  a 
cause.  Pinal  J.  on  the  other  hand,  are  such  as  at  once 
put  an  end  to  the  action,  by  declaring  that  the  plaintiff 
has  either  entitled  himself,  or  has  not,  to  recover  the 
remedy  he  sues  for.  J.  may,  for  certain  causes,  be  suspen¬ 
ded  or  finally  arrested.  The  judge  may  also  order  im¬ 
mediate  judgment  and  execution.  If  any  defect  of  jus¬ 
tice  happened  at  the  trial,  by  surprise,  inadvertence,  or 
misconduct,  the  party  may  have  relief  by  a  new  trial ; 
or  if,  notwithstanding  the  issue  of  fact  be  regularly 
decided,  it  appears  that  the  complaint  was  either  not 
actionable  in  itself,  or  not  made  with  sufficient  preci¬ 
sion  and  accuracy,  the  party  may  supersede  it  by  arrest¬ 
ing  or  staying  the  judgment.  A  sufficient  ground  may, 
however,  be  laid  before  the  court  to  satisfy  them  that 
it  is  necessary  to  justice  that  the  cause  should  be  far¬ 
ther  considered.  The  costs  of  the  suit  (after  being  taxed) 
generally  fall  to  be  paid  by  the  party  against  whom 
judgment  is  delivered.  Judgment  being  signed,  the 
party  in  whose  favor  it  is  given  may  immediately  sue 
out  execution  thereon,  before  the  judgment  is  entered 
on  the  roll.  In  criminal  cases,  judgment,  unless  any 
matter  be  offered  in  arrest  thereof,  follows  upon  convic¬ 
tion.  being  the  pronouncing  of  that  punishment  which 
is  expressly  ordained  by  law. 

(Log.)  That  operation  of  the  human  mind  through 
which,  by  joining  different  ideas  together,  it  affirms  or 
denies,  the  one  or  the  other ;  as  when,  for  instance,  hav¬ 
ing  the  ideas  of  the  earth  and  roundness,  it  affirms  or 
denies  that  the  earth  is  round.  Our  J.,  according  to 
Aristotle,  are  either  problematical,  assertive,  or  demon¬ 
strative.  The  problematical  J.  is  merely  based  upon  opin¬ 
ion;  but  it  may  be  the  expression  of  our  presentiment 
of  cortainty,  and  may  afterwards  be  proved  to  demon¬ 
stration;  as  it  may  be  only  an  opinion  in  which  we 
must  admit  the  possibility  of  error  at  the  moment  of 
■taking  our  decision.  The  assertive  J.  is  one  of  which 


we  are  fully  persuaded  ourselves,  but  cannot  give 
grounds  for  our  belief  that  shall  compel  men  in  general 
to  coincide  with  us.  The  demonstrative  J.  may  be  eith¬ 
er  certain  in  itself,  as  a  mathematical  axiom  is,  or  capa¬ 
ble  of  proof  by  means  of  other  judgments,  as  the  theo¬ 
ries  of  mathematics  or  the  laws  of  physical  science. 
When  expressed  in  words,  a  judgment  is  called  a  propo¬ 
sition.  (See  Proposition.) 

Jiidg'meiit-day,  n.  (Theol.)  The  day  of  final  judg¬ 
ment  for  all  mankind. 

Jiulir'meiit-Iiall,  n.  A  hall  in  which  courts  are 
held. 

Jlidg'ment-seat,  n.  The  bench  on  which  judges 
sit;  a  tribunal. —  Glyn. 

Ju'dieable,  a.  That  may  be  judged,  (r.) 

Ju'dicative,  a.  That  judges,  or  has  been  passed  to 
judge.  (R.) 

.In  dicatory,  a.  [Fr .  judicatoire ;  L.  Lat.  judicatorius, 
from  judicoi]  Judicial;  dispensing  justice. 

— n.  A  court  of  justice ;  a  tribunal;  distribution  of  justice. 

Ju'dicatlire,  n.  [Fr. ;  L.  Lat.  judicatura,  the  action 
of  judging,  or  the  place  where  the  judgment  is  given, 
from  Lat.  judico,  to  judge  J  The  power  of  distributing 
justice  by  legal  trial  and  determination ;  a  court  of 
justice. 

Judi'cial,  a.  [Lat.  judicialis,  from  judicium,  a  judg¬ 
ment.]  Pertaining  to  courts  of  justice;  ns,  judicial 
power.  —  Practised  in  the  distribution  of  justice. —  Pro¬ 
ceeding  from  a  court  of  justice.  —  Inflicted,  as  a  penal¬ 
ty,  or  in  judgment. 

Judi'cially,  adv.  In  the  form  of  legal  justice;  by 
way  of  penalty  or  judgment. 

Jlldi'ciary,  a.  [Fr.  judiciaire  ;  Lat.  judiciarius,  from 
judicium,  judgment.]  Relating  to  courts  of  justice  or 
judicature;  passing  judgment  or  sentence. 

— n.  That  which  is  done  while  administering  justice. — 
That  branch  of  government  to  which  belongs  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  justice;  the  judges  taken  collectively; 
as,  the  liberties  of  the  people  are  secured  by  a  wise  and 
independent  judiciary. 

Jud  i'cious,  a.  [  Fr.  judideux,  from  judicium,  a  judg¬ 
ment.]  According  to  sound  judgment;  wise;  prudent; 
rational;  adapted  to  obtain  a  good  end  by  the  best 
means;  acting  according  to  sound  judgment;  possessing 
sound  judgment;  directed  by  reason  aud  wisdom;  dis¬ 
cerning  ;  sagacious. 

Judi'ciously,  adv.  With  good  judgment;  with  dis¬ 
cretion  or  wisdom  ;  skilfully. 

Judi'ciousness,  n.  Quality  of  being  judicious,  or  of 
acting,  or  being,  according  to  sound  judgment. 

Judi'ciuni  De'i.  [Lat.,  judgment  of  God.]  A  term 
applied  in  the  Middle  Ages  to  all  extraordinary  trials 
of  secret  crimes,  as  those  of  arms,  single  combat,  ordeals, 
Ac.,  in  which  it  was  believed  that  Heaven  would  mirac¬ 
ulously  interfere  to  clear  the  innocent  and  confound  the 
guilty. 

Ju'ditti.  a  Jewish  heroine,  who  lived  in  Bethuliah, 
when  Holofernes,  general  of  the  king  of  Syria,  laid  siege 
to  that  city.  J.,  in  order  to  deliver  her  country,  visited 
Holofernes,  who,  struck  by  her  beauty,  invited  her  to 
his  tent,  where,  while  he  was  sleeping,  she  cut  off  his 
head. 

J.,  Book  of.  (Script.)  One  of  the  apocryphal  books 
of  the  Old  Testament,  giving  an  account  of  the  invasion 
of  Judaja  by  Holofernes,  general  of  Nebuchadnezzar, 
king  of  Assyria;  and  of  the  delivery  of  the  town  of 
Bethulia,  in  Judaea,  the  destruction  of  the  Assyrian 
army,  and  the  death  of  Holofernes  through  the  strata¬ 
gem  and  courage  of  Judith,  an  inhabitant  of  that  town. 
The  historical  and  geographical  difficulties  of  this  book 
are  too  great  to  admit  of  it  being  literally  true,  or  even 
carefully  based  on  truth.  The  general  opinion  among 
critics  is,  that  it  is  a  Jewish  romance,  written,  probably, 
in  the  age  of  the  Maccabees,  in  order  to  animate  the 
Jews  in  their  struggles  against  the  Syrians.  It  is  dis¬ 
puted  whether  the  original  language  of  this  book  was 
the  Chaldee  or  the  Greek.  The  Latin  translation  by 
Jerome  is  from  the  Chaldee,  the  English  translation  in 
the  authorized  version  from  the  Greek.  The  two  differ 
from  each  other  in  many  respects.  There  is  also  a  Syriac 
version,  which  was  made  from  the  Greek. 

Jtld'son,  Adoniram,  an  eminent  American  Baptist  mis¬ 
sionary,  B.  in  Malden,  Mass.,  1788.  He  was  educated  at 
Brown  University,  and  the  Theological  Seminary  of  An¬ 
dover,  and  in  1812,  after  a  short  visit  to  England,  set 
out  to  found  a  mission  in  Birmah,  arriving  at  Rangoon 
in  the  summer  of  1813.  It  took  him  several  years  to 
master  the  language,  and  he  then  preached,  and  taught, 
and  set  up  a  printing-press.  The  great  fruit  of  his  labors 
was  the  Burmese  translation  of  the  Bible,  the  first  edi¬ 
tion  of  which  he  printed  in  1835,  and  a  second,  thor- 
ronghly  revised,  in  1840.  He  also  undertook,  but  did 
not  quite  complete,  a  Birmese-English  dictionary.  It 
was  published  in  1852.  Judson  was  at  first  a  Congre- 
gationalist,  but  he  joined  the  Baptists  before  commenc¬ 
ing  his  missionary  task.  He  married  three  wives  in 
succession,  each  of  them  an  authoress.  A  memoir  of  his 
life  was  written  by  the  Rev.  F.  Wayland,  D.  1850. 

Jud'son,  in  Minnesota,  a  post-village  and  township  of 
Blue  Earth  co.,  on  the  Minnesota  River,  about  11  m.W. 
of  Mankato. 

Ju’dy’s  (or  Judah’s)  Gap,  in  Missouri,  a  village  of 
Hickory  co.,  about  90  m.  S.vV.  of  Jefferson  City. 

Jltg.n.  [Dan.  jugge.)  A  vessel  with  a  small  mouth  and 
a  swelling  belly,  for  holding  liquors ;  a  mug. 

— v.  n.  To  utter  a  sound  resembling  this  word,  as  certain 
birds  do,  —  especially  the  nightingale. 

— v.  a.  To  cook  by  putting  into  a  jug  immersed  in  boiling 
water. — To  call  or  bring  together  by  imitating  the  sound 
of  a  bird. 

Jug,  or  Yoog,  a  river  in  European  Russia,  rising  in 


the  S.  of  the  govt,  of  Vologda,  and  after  a  N.N.E.  course- 
of  220  m.,  joins  the  Sookhona  near  the  village  Oostioog- 
Velikee,  and  with  the  latter  stream  forms  the  Upper 
Dwina,  which  flows  into  the  White  Sea  at  Archangel 

Jugal,  o.  [Lat.  jugum,  a  yoke.]  (Anat.)  Applied  to 
the  cheek-bone,  from  having  a  yoke-like  articulation  to- 
the  temporal-bone  and  the  bone  of  the  upper  jaw. 

Juga'ta,  n.  [Lat.,  yoked.]  (Numismat.)  Two  heads 
represented  upon  a  medal,  side  by  side,  or  joining  each 
other. 

J  u'gated,  a.  Yoked  or  joined  together. 

Juggernaut',  a  town  of  Hindustan,  prov.  of  Orissa, 
presidency  of  Bengal,  260  m.  S.VV'.  of  Calcutta,  contain¬ 
ing  a  celebrated  temple,  sacred  to  the  Hindoo  divinities. 
Lat.  19°  4 o'  N.,  Lon.  85°  54'  E.  J.  is  one  of  the  most 
sacred  places  in  the  Indian  peninsula,  the  principal 
thoroughfare  be¬ 
ing  lined  on  either 
side  for  a  great 
length  with  relig¬ 
ious  houses,  ter¬ 
minating  in  the 
great  temple  of 
Juggernaut.  This 
immense  struc¬ 
ture  of  red  gran¬ 
ite,  dedicated  to 
the  god  Vishnu, 
the  chief  deity  of 
the  Hindoo  wor¬ 
ship,  was  built  in 
1198,  and  called 
J,  or  “Lord  of 
the  U n  i  vo  r  se,” 
another  name  for 
Vishnu.  Above 
4,000  priests  are 
attached  to  this 
temple  of  J.  at 
Pooree,  as  the 
town  is  sometimes 
called,  to  distin- 
tiuguish  it  from  Fig.  1459.  —  the  idol  juggernaut. 
the  temple;  one 

order  or  set  of  these  priests,  called  Pundahs,  or  Pundits, 
in  the  autumn  of  every  year  leave  the  temple,  and  tak¬ 
ing  different  roads,  spread  themselves  over  India,  every¬ 
where,  in  town  and  village,  expounding  their  dogmas, 
preaching  and  inculcating  the  necessity  of  a  pilgrimage 
to  the  holy  shrine  upon  the  days  of  the  religious  festival ; 
each  priest  at  the  proper  time  setting  out  on  his  return 
escorting  troops  of  devotees,  till  as  many  as  100,000  and. 
120,000  pilgrims  are  sometimes  collected  in  the  town  at 
onetime.  This  ceremony  represents  the  9th  incarnation  of 
Vishnu.  On  the  day  of  the  festival.  3  cars,  bet.  50  or  60  ft. 
in  height,  are  brought  to  the  gate  of  the  temple,  and  the 
several  idols  taken  out, and  hoisted  by  machinery  into  their 
different  places;  J.,  the  chief  god,  with  his  golden  arms 
and  diamond  eyes,  being  placed  in  the  most  conspicuous- 
situation  Long  ropes  are  then  attached  to  the  cars,  and- 
instantly  grasped  by  the  struggling  and  panting  thou¬ 
sands,  numbers  being  crushed,  or  trod  to  death,  in  their 
wild  fury  to  be  one  of  those  blessed  laborers.  The  huge 
machines  are  then  set  in  motion,  and  amid  shrill  music, 
rejoicing  shouts,  and  shrieks  of  enthusiastic  ecstasy, 
dragged  about  1  mile  to  the  summer-  or  country-house- 
of  the  idol,  a  small  temple  at  the  entrance  of  a  sacred 
grove.  This  ceremony  is  repeated  for  several  days,  till 
the  closeof  the  festival.  The  Hindoo  believes,  that  being- 
allowed  to  pull  the  idol  on  any  of  these  occasions,  expi¬ 
ates  all  sins  committed  in  life  up  to  the  moment  of 
touching  the  sacred  rope.  While  the  ceremonies  last, 
the  pilgrims  are  not  allowed  to  taste  of  any  food,  but 
such  as  has  been  first  offered  up  before  the  divinity,  and 
this  they  are  compelled  to  buy  from  the  priests,  at  any 
price  their  avarice  may  tempt  them  to  demand ;  and  as 
this  is  often  exorbitant  and  beyond  the  means  of  num¬ 
bers,  the  mortality  in  the  streets,  woods,  roads,  and  sur¬ 
rounding  dist.,  from  famine  alone,  is  immense,  while 
those  who  fall  from  fatigue,  aud  perish  where  they 
lie,  or  sink  under  the  infirmities  of  age,  travel,  and  dis¬ 
ease,  and  those  who  in  the  frantic  struggle  to  reach  the 
pulling  ropes,  are  crushed  or  trodden  into  the  mire,  make 
the  annual  mortality  round  the  temple  of  J.  something 
fearful  to  contemplate,  and  can  only  be  conjectured  by 
the  skeletons  and  whitened  bones  that,  like  a  crop  of 
stones,  in  every  quarter  cover  the  surface  of  the  land, 
presenting  a  grim  and  ghastly  picture  to  the  eye  of  the 
pitying  beholder. 

J llg  gle,  v.n.  [0.  Fr .jongler;  It .giorolare;  probably 
from  Lat.  jocutor,  to  jest  or  joke.]  To  play  tricks  by 
sleight  of  hand ;  to  amuse  and  make  sport  by  tricks, 
which  make  a  false  show  of  extraordinary  powers. — 
To  practise  artifice  or  imposture. 

— v.  a.  To  deceive  by  trick  or  artifice. 

— n.  A  trick  by  legerdemain ;  an  act  of  prestidigitation. — 
An  imposture;  a  deception  ;  a  sham. 

Jug  gler,  n.  [Sp.  juglar ;  Provengal  joglar ;  It.  gioco- 
latore  ;  0.  Fr.  jongleur,  from  Lat .  joculator.]  One  who 
practises  or  exhibits  tricks  by  sleight  of  hand;  one  who 
makes  sport  by  tricks  of  extraordinary  dexterity;  a 
prestidigitator;  —  hence,  a  cheat ;  a  deceiver;  a  trickish 
fellow. —  The  juggler’s  art  is  one  of  great  antiquity, 
and  in  early  times  was  employed  as  a  means  of  sustain¬ 
ing  the  power  of  the  priesthood.  The  magicians  of  the 
ancient  Egyptians, Persians,  Ac.,  were  of  this  class  ;  and 
doubtless  most  of  the  miracles  ascribed  to  the  heathen 
deities  were  effected  by  sleight  of  hand.  The  investiga¬ 
tions  of  Salverte  have  shown  in  what  manner  most  of 
these  could  have  been  done,  and  with  what  effect,  in  the 
depths  of  temples,  before  witnesses  filled  with  awe  and 
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devoid  of  doubt.  Feats  of  agility,  as  tossing  knives  and  j 
balls,  balancing  the  body  in  the  most  dangerous  posi¬ 
tions,  were  practised  in  ancient  as  well  as  in  modern 
times.  Ancient  jugglers  performed  extraordinary  feats 
by  mechanism,  which  is  defined  by  Cassiodorus  sis  “  the 
science  of  constructing  machines  whose  effects  shall 
seem  to  reverse  the  order  of  nature.”  The  Egyptian 
priests  made  gods  and  statues  which  prophesied  and  ex¬ 
plained  dreams.  In  the  East,  particularly  in  India  and 
China,  jugglery  is  largely  practised,  and  brought  to 
great  perfection  as  an  art.  Many  of  the  tricks  of  mod¬ 
ern  Eastern  jugglers  have  not  yet  been  found  out.  The 
more  remarkable  jugglers  of  modern  times  have  been 
Pinetti,  Eckhartshausen,  and  the  famed  Katterfelto. 
More  recently  we  have  had  Bogco,  Houdin,  Anderson, 
Hermann,  Heller,  Bartolommeo,  Blitz,  <tc.  The  reader 
will  find  in  Beckmann’s  History  of  Inventions  a  learned 
and  curious  account  of  the  origin  and  history  of  the 
principal  feats  of  jugglers  both  ancient  and  modern. 

J  ug,'g'leress,  n.  A  female  who  practises  jugglery. 

JugT  e«*ery»  ”•  The  art  or  the  feats  of  a  juggler ;  leger¬ 
demain  ;  prestidigitation. 

Jug,'g;liiigly,  adv.  In  a  deceptive  manner. 

Jugiitnda'ceie,  n.  [Lat.  Jovis  glans  ;  i.e.,  the  nut  of 
Jove;  a  name  given  it  by  way  of  eminence.]  (Bot.)  The 
Walnut  family,  an  order  of  plants,  alliance  Quernales. 
Diag.  One  cell  in  the  ovary,  and  one  solitary  erect  ovule 
They  consist  of  fine  trees  with  the  following  character¬ 
istics  :  Leaves,  alternate,  pinnate,  exstipulate  (fig.  1286) ; 
flowers,  unisexual ;  the  male  in  amenta  with  calyx  2-6 
partite,  irregular  —  the  female  solitary,  or  in  small  ter¬ 
minal  clusters ;  calyx  superior,  regular,  3-  to  5-lobed ; 
ovary  inferior,  2-  to  4-celled  at  base,  and  1-celled  above ; 
ovule  solitary,  erect:  the  fruit  called  tryma;  seed  2-  to 
4-lobed,  without  albumen;  embryo  with  sinuous,  oily 
cotyledons,  and  a  short  superior  radicle.  The  order  in¬ 
cludes  4  genera  and  27  species,  chiefly  native  of  North 
America;  a  few  are  found  in  the  E.  Indies,  Persia,  and 
the  Caucasus.  They  are  remarkable  for  their  timber 
and  oily  edible  seeds.  —  See  Carta,  and  Juglans. 

Jag’laiid'in,  n.  [From  Lat.  juglans.]  (C 'hem.)  A 
secreted  matter  in  the  green  shell  of  the  walnut,  which 
becomes  rapidly  brown  by  exposure  to  the  air.  It  is 
used  medicinally  as  an  alterative,  and,  cosmetically,  as 
a  black  hair-dye. 

Ju'flans,  n.  (Bot.)  The  typical  genus  of  the  order 
Juglandaccse.  They  are  trees  of  large  size,  with  alter¬ 
nate,  unequally  pinnate  leaves ;  leaflets  numerous;  ste¬ 
rile  aments  axillary;  fertile  flowers  terminal.  J. Nigra, 
the  Black  Walnut,  is  common  in  Middle  and  Western 
States,  and  is  valuable  for  its  timber,  which  is  hard,  of 
a  rich  deep  brown,  and  beautifully  marked.  It  is  much 
used  for  ornamental  furniture,  handles  of  tools,  and  gun- 
stocks.  J.  Alba,  the  White  Walnut  or  Butternut,  is 
another  useful  timber  tree  with  edible  seeds.  The  inner 
bark  of  the  root  is  used  here  as  a  mild  purgative. 

Jug'lown,  in  New  Jersey ,  a  village  of  Hunterdon  co., 
abt.  12  m.  N.W.  of  Flemington. 

Ju  gular,  a.  [Fr.  juguUtire,  from  Lat.  jugulum,  the 
collar-bone,  the  throat,  from  jungo,  to  join.  See  Join.] 
(Anat.)  Pertaining  to  the  collar-bone,  or  the  bone  which 
joins  together  the  shoulders  and  the  breast;  pertaining 
to  the  throat  or  neck,  as  the  jugular  veins. 

"•  (Anat.)  One  of  the  two  veins,  called  re¬ 
spectively,  the  external  and  internal,  which  bring  the 
blood  from  the  head,  descending  upon  the  sides  of  the 
neck.  By  their  union  with  the  subclavian  veins  they 
form  the  vena  cava,  which  terminates  in  the  superior 
part  of  the  right  auricle  of  the  heart.  (See  Fig.  201.) 

( Zobl .)  The  name  given  by  Linnaeus  to  a  certain  fish 
which  has  the  ventral  fin  anterior  to  the  pectoral. 

Jn'gulate.  v.  a.  [Lat.  jugulare,  to  cut  the  throat.]  To 
kill  by  cutting  the  throat  of. 

Juice,  n.  [Fr. ./us;  Lat.  jus,  broth,  juice,  liquid.]  The 
sap  of  vegetables;  the  fluid  part  of  animal  substances; 
as  meat  juice. 

Jui'ciness,  n.  State  of  abounding  with  juice  ;  succu¬ 
lence  in  plants. 

Juicy,  a.  Abounding  with  juice;  moist ;  succulent. 

Ju  jube,  n.  [It.  guiggiola;  Lat.  zizyphum ;  Gr.  zizu- 
phon ;  Ar.  g/iunnab.]  (Bot.)  The  fruit  of  the  Zizyphus 
vulgaris  ;  it  resembles  a  small  plum,  and  is  occasionally 
used  as  a  sweetmeat.  What  is  sold  under  the  name  of 
jujube  paste  professes  to  be  the  dried  jelly  of  this  fruit, 
but  is  in  fact  a  mixture  of  gum-arabic  and  sugar  slightly 
colored 

Jii'juy  (hoo-hwee'),  a  town  of  the  Argentine  Republic, 
about  40  m.  E.  N.  E.  of  Salta. 

Jujuy,  or  Rio  Grande  de  Jujuy  (ree'o  grdn’da  da 
hoo-hwee'),  a  river  of  the  Argentine  Republic,  rises  near 
the  frontier  of  Bolivia,  and  flowing  S.E  abt.  300  m  ,  joins 


the  Vermejo,  abt.  35  m.  below  S.  Lucas. 

like,  v.  n.  [From  Fr.jucher,  to  perch.]  To  perch  on 

anything,  after  the  manner  of  birds. 

[From  Scot,  jouk,  to  bow.]  To  duck  the  head  by  bending 
tl)6  neck. 

u'lep,  n.  [Fr.,  from  L.  Lat  juZapium,  from  Ar .julab.] 
(Med.)  A  demulcent,  acidulous,  or  mucilaginous  mix¬ 
ture.  (Dunglison.) —  A  fancy  beverage  composed  of 
whisky,  brandy,  or  other  spirituous  liquor,  mixed  with 
sugar,  crushed  ice,  and  sprigs  of  young  mint:  —  called 
also  mint-julep. 

ii  les'  bll  re,  in  Colorado,  a  post-town,  cap.  of  Sedgwick 
co.,  on  Union  Pac.  and  I).  St  G.  B.Rs.  Pop.  (1890)  202. 
nli,  (hoo'lee,)  a  town  of  Peru,  on  Lake  Titicaca,  abt.  4b 
m.  S.E.  of  Puno.  . 

u'lia.  the  daughter  of  Caesar  and  Cornelia,  the  most 
virtuous  and  accomplished  lady  of  Rome;  she  was  twice 
married,  first  to  Cornelius  Scipio,  and  secondly  to  Pom- 
pey  the  Great,  whom  she  attended  to  Egypt,  and  beheld 
from  the  deck  of  her  galley  his  treacherous  murder. 
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Jn'lia,  the  daughter  of  Augustus  Caesar,  and  as  univer¬ 
sally  execrated  for  her  gross  licentiousness  and  pro¬ 
fligacy  as  the  other  Julia  was  renowned  for  her  chastity. 
She  was  thrice  married,  though  the  list  of  her  lovers 
was  beyond  calculation:  on  which  account  her  father 
banished  her  from  Rome.  Her  first  husband  was  Me- 
tellus,  her  next  Agrippa,  and  her  last  Tiberius  Ca-sar, 
who,  when  he  attained  the  purple,  allowed  her  to  die  of 
starvation.  She  had  a  daughter  equally  infamous. 

Ju'Iia,  a  virgin  martyr  of  Carthage.  When  that  place 
was  taken  by  Getiseric,  she  was  sold  to  a  heathen  mer¬ 
chant,  and  carried  into  Syria.  Refusing  to  take  part  in 
the  festivals  instituted  in  honor  of  the  female  deities, 
she  was  put  to  death  about  440. 

Julia  Ilom'na, second  wife  of  the  emperor  Severus, 
and  mother  of  Caracalla  and  Geta,  distinguished  as  the 
patroness  of  arts  and  sciences.  B.  170  ;  D.  217,  A.  D. 

Julia  <iens.  (Anc.  Hist.)  One  of  the  most  ancient  pa¬ 
trician  houses  at  Rome,  was  of  Alban  origin,  and  was 
removed  to  Rome  by  Tullus  Hostilius  upon  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  Alba  Longa.  It  claimed  descent  from  the  myth¬ 
ical  lulus,  the  son  of  Venus  and  Anchises.  The  most 
distinguished  family  of  the  Gens  was  that  of  Caesar. 

Juli  an,  or  Julian'us,  Flavius  Claudius,  surnamed 
the.  Apostate,  Roman  emperor,  was  the  youngest  son  of 
Constantius,  brother  of  Constantine  the  Great,  B.  in  331. 
He  was  educated  in  the  tenets  of  Christianity,  but  apos¬ 
tatized  to  Paganism.  In  354  he  was  declared  Caisar,  and 
sent  to  Gaul,  where  he  obtained  several  victories  over 
the  Germans;  and,  in  361,  the  troops  in  Gaul  revolted 
from  Constantins,  and  declared  for  Julian.  During  the 


amler  VI.,  but  had  influence  to  procure  the  election  of 
Pius  III.,  in  September,  1503, and  on  his  death,  a  month 
later,  succeeded  him.  The  pontificate  of  Julius  II.  was 
almost  wholly  occupied  with  wars.  He  recovered  part 
of  the  Romagna  from  Cesare  Borgia,  Bologna  from  the 
Bentivoglio, and  Perugia  from  tbeBaglioni.  Against  the 
\  enetians,  w  ho  held  part  of  the  Romagna,  heeoncluded, 
in  1508.  the  iniquitous  League  of  Cambray,  with  the 
emperor,  Louis  XII.  of  France,  and  the  king  of  Aragon, 
and  also  published  a  terrible  bull.  After  much  fighting, 
the  Venetians  submitted,  and  he  made  peace  with  them 
in  1510.  He  then  made  war  on  the  French,  to  drive 
them  out  of  Italy;  conducted  in  person  the  siege  of  La 
Mirandola,  and  took  it  in  1511 ;  saw  his  army  defeated 
at  Bologna,  and  the  city  again  in  the  hands  of  the 
French,  and  was  compelled  to  retire  to  Rome.  A  council 
being  convoked  at  Pisa  by  the  king  of  France.  Julius 
convoked  another  at  Rome;  excommunicated  Louis 
XII.,  and  put  his  kingdom  under  an  interdict  in  1512; 
and  died  early  in  the  following  year.  As  an  ecclesias¬ 
tical  ruler,  J.  has  little  to  recommend  him  in  the  eyes 
of  churchmen.  As  a  political  sovereign,  lie  is  described 
by  Ranke  as  “a  noble  soul,  full  of  lofty  plans  for  the 
glory  and  weal  of  Italy;  ”  and  Professor  Leo  considers 
him,  with  all  his  defects,  as  one  of  the  noblest  charac¬ 
ters  of  that  age  in  Italy.  He  was  a  liberal  and  judicious 
patron  of  art,  and  a  friend  of  the  rising  literature  of  the 
time.  The  rebuilding  of  St.  Peter’s  at  Rome  was  com¬ 
menced  by  J.  after  the  design  of  Bramante;  and  Michael 
Angelo  and  Raphael  were  among  the  great  artists  who 
found  in  him  a  patron. 

lifetime  of  his  cousin,  Constantins,  he  made  profession  ■  Julius  III.,  previously  known  as  Cardinal  del  Monte,  wa* 
of  the  orthodox  faith  ;  but,  on  succeeding  to  the  throne,  j  chamberlain  to  Julius  II.,  whose  name  he  consequently 
he  threw  off  all  disguise,  re-opened  the  heathen  temples,  assumed.  He  took  little  part  in  public  business,  but 
and  sought  to  restore  the  heathen  worship  in  all  its  |  led  a  life  of  indolence  at  the  villa  still  known  by  his 
splendor;  while  he  labored,  both  by  his  pen  and  author-  name.  D.  1555. 

ity,  to  destroy  Christianity.  He  took  from  the  Chris-  ]  Juliustown,  in  New  Jersey,  a  post-village  of  Bur- 

tian  churches  their  riches,  which  were  often  very  great,  i  lington  co.,  abt.  6  m.  E.  by  N.  of  Mount  Holly. 

and  divided  them  among  his  soldiers.  He  sought  like-  \  J iiltin'der,  J ulin'ller,  a  town  in  the  Punjab,  80  m. 


wise  to  induce  the  Christians,  by  flattery  or  by  favor,  to 
embrace  paganism  ;  but  failing  in  the  attempt,  he  shut 
up  their  schools,  prohibited  the  followers  of  that  religion 
from  teaching  grammar  and  rhetoric,  and  published  an 
edict  that  the  name  of  Christian  should  be  abolished. 
His  malice  was  further  evinced  by  extraordinary  indul¬ 
gence  to  the  Jews,  and  an  attempt  to  rebuild  the  temple 
at  Jerusalem,  that  the  prophecy  of  Christ  might  be  falsi¬ 
fied  ;  but  it  is  said  that  flames  of  fire  rose  from  beneath, 
and  consumed  some  of  the  workmen,  by  which  miracu¬ 
lous  interposition  the  design  was  frustrated.  He  did 
not  long  survive  his  disappointment,  being  killed  in  363, 
in  his  expedition  against  the  Persians.  The  character 
of  Julian  is  full  of  contradictions.  He  displayed  learn¬ 
ing,  magnanimity, justice,  and  mercy:  yet  we  find  him 
insincere,  superstitious,  vain,  and  ambitious. 

Jti'lian,  Cardinal,  b.  1398,  was  deputed  by  Pope  Eu¬ 
gene  IV.  to  counsel  Ladislaus,  king  of  Hungary,  to  break 


from  Lahore . 

Ju'lus,  n.  (Bot.)  Same  as  Ament,  q.v. 

(Anat.)  The  first  down  or  beard  of  adolescence. 

July',  n.  [Lat.  Julius.]  (Calendar.)  The  name  of  tho 
seventh  month  of  the  year.  It  formed  the  fifth  month 
of  the  old  Roman  year,  and  was  called  Quintilis  by  the 
Romans ;  but  shortly  after  the  calendar  had  been  re¬ 
arranged  by  Julius  Caesar,  the  name  Julius  was  given  to 
this  month  by  Marc  Anthony,  in  honor  of  Ctesar,  whose 
birthday  fell  on  it.  It  contains  thirty-one  days. 

J uly'-flo wer.  n.  Same  as  Gillyflower,  q.  v. 

Ju'mart.n.  [Etymol.  uncertain.]  The  chimerical  off¬ 
spring  of  a  bull  and  a  mare. 

Jtlill'ble,  v.a.  [Old  Eng.  jombre,  probably  from  Fr. 
combler —  Lat.  cumulare,  to  heap  or  pile  up,  to  amass  ] 
To  heap  up ;  to  mix  in  a  confused  mass ;  to  put  of 
throw  together  without  order. 

— v.  n.  To  meet,  mix,  or  unite  in  a  confused  manner. 


the  peace  concluded  with  Amurath  II.  A  long  and  dis-  — n.  Confused  mixture ;  mass,  or  collection  without  order, 
astrous  war  was  the  result,  during  which  the  Christian  j — A  small,  sweet,  gingerbread-cake. 


army  was  defeated  at  Varna,  in  1444. 
the  council  of  Basle. 


He  presided  at 1  Jiim'bler,  n.  One  who  mixes  things  in  confusion. 

1  Juiu'bling'ly,  adv.  In  a  confused  manner  ;  promis- 
Julian,  (jul'yan,)  a.  [Lat.  Julianus  from  Julian.)  Re-  •  cuously. 

biting  or  pertaining  to,  or  derived  from,  Julius  Csesar;  <  .1  ii  mbosecr',  a  town  of  Ilindostan,  province  Gujerat, 


as,  the  Julian  calendar. 

Jll'liau,  in  Illinois,  a  village  of  Moultrie  co.,  about  66 
m.  E.  by  S.  of  Springfield. 

Ju'lian  Alps.  (Geog.)  See  Alps. 

Ju'lian  Calendar,  n.  (Cliron.)  See  Calendar. 
Jll'lian  Epoch,  n.  ( Chron .)  The  epoch  or  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  Julian  calendar.  —  The  first  Julian  year 


pres,  of  Bombay,  on  a  river  of  same  name,  35  m.  N.W. 
of  Baroda.  It  carries  on  a  considerable  trade  with 
Bombay,  to  which  it  sends  cotton,  grain,  oil,  and  cloth. 
Pop.  12,000. 

Juiu'et,  or  Jnni'etz,  a  town  of  Belgium,  province 
Hainault,  3  m.  N.  of  Charleroi.  It  contains  glass-works, 
distilleries,  and  extensive  coal-mines.  Pop.  9,000. 


began  with  the  1st  Jan.,  46  B.c.,  and  the  768th  from  the  Jumil'la,  a  town  of  Spain,  province  Murcia,  36  m.  N. 


year  assigned  to  the  foundation  of  Rome. 

Ju’lian  Furnace,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village  of  | 
Centre  co.,  abt.  95  m.  W.N.W.  of  Harrisburg. 

Jll'lian  Period.  (Chron.)  An  arbitrary  period  of  | 
time  invented  by  Joseph  Scaliger,  about  1856,  and  pro-  ] 
duced  by  multiplying  the  solar  cycle  28  by  the  lunar 
or  metonic  cycle  19. 

Ju'lian  Year.  (Chron.)  See  Year. 

Juli  'en,  Stanislas  Aignan,  a  distinguished  French  Ori- , 
entalist,  and  member  of  the  Institute,  B.  at  Orleans. 
1799.  He  early  acquired  a  wonderful  knowledge  of  lan¬ 
guages,  and,  in  1821,  was  appointed  assistant  to  Prof. 
Gail,  of  the  College  de  France.  In  1832,  on  the  death  of 
M.  Abel  Reinusat,  J.  succeeded  to  the  vacant  chair,  and 
in  1839  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Academie  des  In¬ 
scriptions.  J ,  who  has  received  numerous  foreign  dec¬ 
orations,  is  author  of  a  translation  from  the  Chinese  of  . 
Kang-ing-Pen,  or  “  The  Book  of  Rewards  and  Punish¬ 
ments;”  L’Histoire  de  la  Vie  d'Hiouen-Tsang  et  de  sex  i 
Voyages  (1853) ;  Memoir es  sur  les  Cemtri.es  Occidentals  I 
(1859);  Traite  sur  VArt  de  fabriquer  la  Porcelaine 
(1856),  Stc. 

Ju'liers,  [Ger.  Jiilich ,]  a  fortified  town  of  Prussia,  cap. 
circle,  on  the  Roer,  a  tributary  of  the  Meuse,  24  m.  \V. 
of  Cologne,  and  17  N.E.  of  Aix-la-Chapelle.  Mantif. 


by  W.  of  Murcia,  and  75  SS.W.  of  Valencia.,  Manuf. 
Oil  and  soap. 

Jum  na.  [Sansk.  Yamuna,  the  Jnmanes  of  Pliny.]  A 
large  river  of  Hindostan,  and  the  chief  tributary  of 
the  Ganges.  It  rises  on  the  S.W.  side  of  the  Himalayas, 
in  about  30°  55'  N.  Lat.,  and  Lon.  78°  24'  E.,  and  after  a 
course  of  780  m., falls  into  the  Ganges  at  Allahabad.  The 
cities  of  Delhi,  Agra,  Allahabad,  Etaweh,  and  Kalpee> 
are  situate  on  its  banks.  Owing  to  its  prevailing  shal¬ 
lowness,  this  river  is  little  serviceable  to  commerce. 
Jiimnou'tri.  a  place  of  pilgrimage  in  Hindostan,  al 
the  source  of  the  river  Jumna,  in  the  Himalayas,  10,849 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  peak  of  the  same- 
name  attains  an  elevation  of  25,500  feet. 

Jump,  v.n.  [Goth,  iup,  up,  upwards,  iupa,  above,  on 
high  ;  Dan.  gumpe,  to  jolt.]  To  spring  upwards ;  to  leap  ; 
to  skip ;  to  spring ;  to  spring  over  anything ;  to  pass  to 
at  a  leap  ;  to  bound  ;  to  pass  from  object  to  object ;  to 
jolt. 

— v.  a.  To  pass  over  by  a  leap  ;  to  pass  over  eagerly  or 
hastily. 

— n.  Act  of  jumping ;  a  leap;  aspring;  abound. 

(Geol.)  A  break  in  a  mineral  stratum. 

(Arch.)  A  hiatus  in  the  even  surface  of  a  piece  of 
___  masonry  or  brickwork. 

W’oollen" cloth,  leather,  and  vinegar.  Pop,  5,699.  ,/.  is  Jump,  n.  [From  Fr.  pipe.]  A  sort  of  loose  corset  worn 


believed  to  be  identical  with  Juliacum,  in  Antonine’s 
Itinerary. 

Juliet,  in  Mississippi,  a  post-office  of  Alcorn  co. 


by  females. 

Jump,  adv.  Precisely;  exactly;  as,  jump  at  the  dud 
f  night.  —  Shahs. 


Ju'lietta.  in  Indiana,  a  post-village  of  Marion  co.,  on  Jmnp'er,  n.  One  who  jumps  ;  a  leaper.  —  A  long  borer 


on  C.,  H.  &  D.  R  R. 

Jll'liette,  in  Georgia,  a  post-village  of  Monroe  co.,  on 
Southern  R.R. 

Julius  I.,  Pope, succeeded  to  the  papal  seeon  thedeath 


used  by  miners,  &c. 

— An  under-jackst  of  fur.  —  A  rude  kind  of  sled  sued  It. 
the  U.  States. 

(Zobl.)  The  larvae  of  the  Cheese-fly. 


of  Mark. in  337.  Celebrated  for  the  part  he  took  in  the  Jlimp'ers,  n.  pi.  ( Ecel .  Hist.)  A  class  of  religious 


Athanasian  Controversy.  Died  352 
Julius  II.,  Guliano  della  Revere,  was  nephew  of  Pope  Six¬ 
tus  IV.,  and  was  born  near  Savona  about  1441.  lie  was 
bishop  successively  of  several  sees,  last  of  Avignon,  and 
in  1471  became  cardinal.  He  had  been  exiled  by  Alex- 


fanatics,  from  their  practice  of  jumping  during  the  time 
allotted  for  divine  service.  They  arose  in  Wales  in  1760, 
and  several  of  the  more  zealous  itinerant  preachers 
encouraged  the  people  in  it.  They  were  taught  to  cry  out 
gogoniant  (Welsh  for  glory),  amen,  Ac.;  then  to  put 
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themselves  in  violent  agitation;  and,  finally,  to  jump 
until  they  were  quite  exhausted,  so  as  often  to  be 
obliged  to  fall  down  on  the  floor  or  the  field  where  this 
kind  of  worship  was  held. 

Jump'iiig-cleer,  n.  (Zoiil.)  The  Columbia  black¬ 
tailed  deer,  confined  to  the  Pacific  coast  of  N.  America. 

Jnmp'ing-liare,  n.  ( Zool .)  See  Jerboa. 

J ump'-seat,  n.  A  carriage  with  a  movable  or  reversi¬ 
ble  seat.  Also,  applied  to  the  seat  itself. 

Jurap'-seat,  a.  Having  a  movable  seat,  as  a  certain 
kind  of  carriage. 

Jump'-weld,  v.  a.  See  Wkli>. 

Junca'cese,  n.  pi.  [Lat.  juncus,  a  rush.]-  ( Bot .)  The 
Rush  family,  an  order  of  plants,  alliance  Juncales. — 
Diag.  Scattered  flowers,  and  a  minute  undivided  em¬ 
bryo.  The  species  are  sedge  or  grass-like  herbs,  with 
tufted  or  fibrous  roots.  The  leaves  are  parallel-veined, 
either  fistular,  or  more  or  less  flattened  and  grooved.  The 
flowers  are  regular,  usually  glumaceous,  or  sometimes 
petaloid  ;  perianth  inferior,  6-parted,  persistent;  stamens 
6  or  3,  perigynous ;  anthers,  2-celled,  introrse;  ovary 
superior,  1-3-celled,  with  single  style  having  3  stigmas, 
or  sometimes  1.  The  fruit  is  capsular,  3-valved,  with 
loculicidal  dehiscence,  and  with  1  or  many  seeds  in  each, 
rarely  1-celled,  1-seeded,  and  indehiscent.  The  J.  are 
found  chiefly  in  cold  and  temperate  climates,  but  a  few 
inhabit  tropical  regions.  Lindley  enumerates  19  genera 
and  200  species.  The  chief  use  to  which  the  plants  of  this 
order  are  applied  is  in  making  floor -mats,  bottoms  of 
chairs,  Ac.  Juncus  effusus,  the  soft  rush  or  bulrush, 
is  very  common  in  ditches  and  moist  lands  throughout 
the  U.  States  and  Canadas.  It  grows  in  tufts,  and  has  a 
soft  pith  which  is  used  for  the  wicks  of  rush-lights. 

Juu'cales,  n.  pi.  (Bnt.)  An  alliance  of  plants,  class 
Endogens.  Diao.  Hypogynous,  bisexual,  scaly,  or 
scarious  flowered  endogens,  with  abundant  albumen. 
The  alliance  is  divided  into  two  orders,  viz.,  Juncaceje 
and  Orontiace.*,  q.  v. 

Junca'ceous,  a.  (Bnt.)  Relating  or  pertaining  to,  or 
resembling  or  consisting  of,  rushes. 

Juncag'ina'ceie,  n.pl.  [From  Lat.  juncus,  a  rush.] 
(Bot.)  The  Arrow-grass  family,  an  order  of  plants,  al¬ 
liance  AUismales.  Diag.  Scaly  flowers,  few-seeded  sim¬ 
ple  axile  or  basal  placenta;,  and  an  embryo  slit  on  one 
side,  with  a  very  large  plumule.  —  They  consist  of  her¬ 
baceous  marsh-plants,  found  more  or  less  in  nearly  all 
parts  of  the  world,  but  most  abundantly  in  temperate 
and  cold  regions.  Leaves  with  parallel  veins ;  flowers 
perfect,  whitish  or  greenish;  the  perianth  small,  scaly, 
inferior,  in  two  whorls,  each  consisting  of  three  pieces; 
stamens  6;  carpels  3-6;  ovules  1-2.  Fruit  dry,  sepa¬ 
rating  into  as  many  parts  as  there  are  carpels  ;  seeds  at¬ 
tached  to  axile  or  basal  placentas,  without  albumen ; 
embryo  straight,  wTith  a  lateral  cleft. 

Jun'cate,  n.  Cheese-cake;  a  kind  of  sweetmeat  of  curds 
and  sugar ;  —  hence,  any  delicacy. 

“  A  goodly  table  .  .  .  spread  with  juncates. ”  —  Spenser. 

— A  furtive  or  private  entertainment.  (Now  written  Jun¬ 
ket,  q.  v.) 

Junction,  (junk' shun,)  n.  [Fr.  junction ;  Lat. junctin, 
from  jungo,  junctus ,  to  join  — q.  v.)  The  act  or  opera¬ 
tion  of  joining ;  union;  coalition;  combination. 

— The  place  or  point  of  meeting  or  union ;  as,  a  railroad 
junction. 

Junc'tion,  in  Illinois,  a  post-office  of  Gallatin  co. 

Junc'tion,  in  Iowa,  a  township  of  Greene  co. 

Junc'tion,  in  Kansas,  a  township  of  Osage  co. 

J II uc' t  ion.  in  New  Jersey,  a  post-vill.  of  Hunterdon  co. 

Junc'tion,  in  Penna.,  a  post-hamlet  of  Lancaster  co. 

Junc'tion.  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Paulding  co., 
about  5  m.  N.  of  Charloe. 

Junc'tion  City,  in  California,  a  post-village  of  Trin¬ 
ity  co.,  about  9  in.  W.  of  Weaverville. 

Junc'tion  City,  in  Kansas,  a  city,  cap.  of  Geary  co., 
on  M.,  K.  &  T,  and  Un.  Pac.  R.R.,  71  m.  W.  of  Topeka  ; 
has  foundries  and  machine  shops,  flour  mills,  elevators. 
Trade  center  of  agricultural  region.  Pop.  (1895)4,709. 

Jlinc'ture,  n.  [Lat.  junctura.)  A  union  of  two  bodies; 
a  seam;  a  joint  or  articulation;  the  line  or  point  at 
which  two  bodies  are  joined. 

• — A  point  of  time;  a  point  rendered  critical  or  important 
by  a  concurrence  of  circumstances. 

Jnn'cns,  n.  [Lat.,  a  rush.]  (Bnt.)  See  JuncacejE. 

Jtintlialii,  (zhoon-de-a'ee,)  a  town  of  Brazil,  on  a  river 
of  the  same  name,  about  23  m.  N.W.  of  Sao  Paulo ; 
pop.  5,000. 

June,  n.  [Fr.  Juin;  Lat.  Junius.]  (Calendar.)  The 
name  of  the  sixth  month  in  the  year,  which  was  formerly 
the  fourth  among  the  Romans.  It  is  supposed  to  have 
derived  its  name  from  the  Lat .juniores,  young  persons, 
as  the  preceding  month  of  May  was  taken  from  majores, 
elders,  or  old  persons.  By  some,  the  month  is  said  to 
be  named  after  Juno,  the  wife  and  sister  of  Jupiter,  and 
queen  of  heaven.  It  consists  of  thirty  days. 

Jnn'eatlng-,  n.  See  Jenneting. 

Juneau,  (joo-noo',)  in  Wisconsin,  a  S.  central  co.; 
area,  about  800  sq.  m.  Rivers.  Wisconsin,  Letnonweir, 
Yellow,  and  Baraboo  rivers.  Surface.  Undulating; 

/  soil,  very  fertile.  Cap.  Manston.  Pop.  (1895)  18,754. 

—A  post-village,  cap.  of  Dodge  co.,  about  46  m.  E.N.E.  of 
the  city  of  Madison.  It  was  formerly  called  Dodge 
Centre. 

3 u  ne'-ber  ry ,  n.  ( Bot.)  The  berry  of  the  A  melanchier 
Canadensis  (Fig.  101). 

J  nngfrail,  (yoong'frou,)  [the  “  Maiden,”]  a  mountain 
of  Switzerland,  between  the  canton  of  Berne  and  the 
Valais,  13,720  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  It  receives 
its  name  either  from  its  unsullied  purity,  being  always 
covered  with  snow,  or  because,  until  recently,  its  sum¬ 
mit  had  not  been  reached.  In  1804  and  1812,  its  summit 
was  attained  by  the  Aaron  bros. ;  in  1828  bv  six  peas¬ 


ants  ;  and  in  1841,  by  Profs.  Forbes  and  Agassiz.  It 
ranks  as  the  eighth  of  the  mountains  of  Europe  in 
height. 

Jungermania'cete,  n.  (Bnt.)  Scale-mosses,  an  order 
of  plants,  alliance  Muscales.  Diag.  Spore-cases  opening 
by  a  definite  number  of  equal  valves,  without  operculum, 
but  with  slaters.  —  They  are  creeping,  moss-like  plants, 
either  with  imbricated,  very  cellular  leaves  surrounding 
a  central  axis,  or  with  leaves  and  axis  all  fused  into 
one  common  leafy  expansion.  They  are  found  in  shady 
woods  in  hot  climates.  The  tropics  are  very  rich  in 
them.  Their  uses  are  unknown.  The  order  includes 
42  genera  and  650  species. 

Jnngeypoor’,  a  town  of  Ilindostan,  pres.  Bengal, 
dist,  Moorshedabad,  on  an  arm  of  the  Ganges,  25  m. 
N.N.W.  of  Moorshedabad.  It  is  one  of  the  principal 
stations  in  British  India  for  the  culture  of  the  silk-worm. 
Large  quantities  of  indigo  are  grown  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood. 

Jun'gle,  n.  [Hind,  jungal,  country.]  Land  mostly 
covered  with  forest-trees,  brushwood,  &c.,  or  coarse, 
reedy  vegetation,  but  not  wholly  uninhabited. 

Jun'gle-fowl,  n.  (Zoiil.)  A  species  of  Australian 
birds,  Megapodius  tunsulus,  belonging  to  the  family 
Megapodidte  (large-footed).  The  J.  P.  is  about  the  size 
of  a  common  fowl;  and  the  mounds  which  it  rears  for 
the  purposes  of  incubation  are  said  to  be  very  large. 
In  some  instances,  they  have  been  seen  15  feet  high ; 
and  are  60  feet  in  circumference  at  the  base.  Mr.  Gould, 
in  his  description  of  the  birds  of  Australia,  says  that  it 
is  almost  exclusively  confined  to  the  dense  thickets  im¬ 
mediately  adjacent  to  the  Nathur,  and  that  it  appears 
never  to  go  far  inland.  It  is  always  met  with  in  pairs, 
or  quite  solitary;  and  it  feeds  on  roots,  berries,  and  in¬ 
sects.  The  head  and  crest  of  the  J.  F.  are  of  a  deep 
cinnamon  color,  while  the  back  of  the  neck  and  all  the 
under  surface  of  the  body  are  a  very  dark  gray.  The 
bill  is  a  reddish-brown,  and  the  tarsi  and  feet  a  bright 
orange. 

Jun'g'ly,  a.  Consisting  of  jungles;  abounding  with 
jungles. 

Juniat'a,  in  Michigan,  a  post-township  of  Tuacola 
county. 

Juniata,  in  Nebraska,  a  post-village  of  Adams  co.,  on 
B.  &  M.  R.  and  Mo.  Pac.  R.ll.  Pop.  (1897)  695. 

Juniata,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  river  formed  by  the  union 
of  the  little  Juniata  and  Frankstown  Branch,  in  the 
S.W.  central  part  of  the  State,  and  flowing  a  general 
E.  direction  enters  the  Susquehanna  river,  about  14  ui. 
above  Harrisburg. 

— A  S.  central  co;  area,  about  410  sq.  m.  Rivers.  Juniata 
river,  and  Lost  and  Tuscarora  creeks.  Surface,  much 
diversified;  soil,  in  the  valleys  fertile.  Cap.  Milflin- 
town.  Pop.  (1897)  about  17,200. 

— A  township  of  Blair  co. 

— A  township  of  Huntingdon  co. 

— A  post-township  of  Perry  co. 

Junin,  ( hoo-neen ',)  or  Xunin,  or  Retes,  in  Peru,  adept., 
including  the  valleys  of  Jatija  and  Huanuco.  Cap. 
lluan  uco. 

— A  town  in  the  above  dept.,  abt.  108  m.  E.N.E.  of  Lima. 
It  is  situated  on  the  E.  side  of  Lake  Chinchacocha,  and 
near  it  is  the  Patnpa  of  Junin,  where  Gen.  Bolivar  de¬ 
feated  the  Spanish  troops  under  Gen.  Canterac,  August 
24,  1824 

Junior,  a.  [Lat.  compar.  of juvenis,  young.]  Younger; 
not  as  old  as  another;  later  or  lower  in  office  or  rank. 

— n.  A  person  younger  than  another  in  age  or  in  standing. 

J  unior'ity  ,  n.  The  state  of  being  junior ;  —  opposed 
to  seniority. 

Ju'niper,  n.  (Bot.)  The  English  name  of  the  genus 
J  UN1PERUS,  q.  V. 

Juni'perns,  n. 

(Bnt.)  A  gen.of plants, 
order  Pinace.se.  The 
European  species  J. 
communis,  tho  com¬ 
mon  juniper,  (Fig. 

1460),  is  a  bushy 
shrub  with  evergreen 
sharp-pointed  leaves. 

It  grows  in  all  the 
northern  parts  of  Eu¬ 
rope,  in  fertile  or  in 
barren  soils,  on  hills 
or  in  valleys,  on  open 
sandy  plains,  or  in 
moist  andclose  woods. 

It  abounds  iu  the  Al¬ 
pine  region  of  Switz¬ 
erland.  All  parts  of 
the  plant,  when 
bruised,  exhale  a 
more  or  less  agree¬ 
able  terebinthinate 
odor.  The  fruits  and 
young  tops  are  used 
in  medicine,  having 
stimulant  and  diu¬ 
retic  properties.  The 
volatile  oil  (oleum 
juniper!),  obtained 
from  the  fruits  and 
other  parts  by  distil¬ 
lation  with  water,  is 
officinal  in  our  phar-  Fig.  1460.  —  common  juniper, 
macopoeias.  Thefruits  ( J .  communis.) 

or  berries  are  used  to  a,  branchletwith  male  flowers  ;  h,  part 
flavor  gin  and  IIol-  °f  brauchlet  with  female  flowers  ;  c,  uu- 
lands.  Turpentine  is  ripe  fruit- 

frequently  substituted  for  them  in  the  preparation  of 


gin.  Juniper-wood  has  a  reddish  color,  and  is  used  oc¬ 
casionally  for  veneers.  The  species  J.  Oxycedrus  yields, 
by  dry  distillation,  the  tarry  oil  known  in  F’rance  as 
huile  de  cade;  it  is  principally  used  in  veterinary 
medicine.  The  timber  of  this  species  is  very  durable. 
J.  Bermudiana  is  the  red  or  pencil  cedar,  and  J.  Vir- 
giniana,  the  Virginian  red  cedar.  The  wood  of  these 
species  is  used  for  pencils ;  that  of  the  former  is  con¬ 
sidered  the  best.  J.  Sabina,  the  common  savin,  is  an¬ 
other  interesting  species.  It  is  a  native  of  the  midland 
parts  of  Europe,  and  forms  a  small  bushy  shrub.  The 
young  branches,  which  are  completely  enveloped  in  the 
small  imbricated  leaves,  are  officinal  in  our  Pharma¬ 
copoeias.  They,  and  the  oil  obtained  from  them,  have 
acrid,  stimulant,  diuretic,  emmenagogue  properties.  In 
large  doses  they  are  irritant  poisons,  and  have  been 
frequently  taken  to  cause  abortion.  Savin  ointment 
is  a  useful  acrid  application  to  keep  open  blistered  sur¬ 
faces. 

Juniper  Creek,  in  S.  Carolina,  enters  Thompson’s 
Creek  from  Chesterfield  district. 

Jun'ius,  iu  New  York,  a  post-township  of  Seneca 
county. 

.1  u n i us.  in  Wisconsin,  a  post-office  of  Dodge  co. 

Junius's  L«etters,  (Lit.)  were  published  in  the 
London  Public  Advertiser  under  the  signature  of  “Jun¬ 
ius,”  the  first  appearing  Jan.  21,  1769,  and  the  last, 
making  the  69th,  in  Jan.,  1772.  The  first  authorized 
edition,  printed  under  the  author’s  inspection,  was  pub¬ 
lished  in  London,  March  3,  1772,  and  was  issued  with 
an  index  in  March,  1773.  The  letters  of  J.  were  directed 
against  the  ministry  and  the  public  characters  con¬ 
nected  with  it,  and  excited  the  greatest  public  interest. 
The  classic  purity  of  their  language,  the  exquisite  force 
and  perspicuity  of  their  argument,  their  studied  and 
epigrammatic  sarcasm,  dazzling  metaphors,  and  fierce 
and  haughty  personal  attacks,  attained  for  them  a  pop¬ 
ularity  which  no  series  of  letters  ever  possessed,  and 
arrested  the  attention  of  the  government  as  well  as  the 
public.  Not  less  startling  was  the  intimate  and  minute 
knowledge  which  they  evinced  of  court  secrets,  showing 
an  intimate  acquaintance  not  only  with  ministerial 
measures  and  intrigues,  but  with  every  domestic  inci¬ 
dent.  Every  effort  was  made  by  the  government  to  dis¬ 
cover  the  author  of  these  letters,  but  in  vain.  Since 
that  time  many  volumes  have  been  written  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  (the  last  one,  in  1870,  by  Mr.  Chabot) ;  nearly  50 
persons  have  been  credited  with  the  authorship  of  the 
celebrated  letters;  but,  though  the  strongest  case  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  in  favor  of  Sir  Philip  Francis,  the  question 
is  far  from  being  a  settled  matter.  See  Francis,  Sir 
Philip. 

Junk,  n.  (Naut.)  Pieces  of  old  rope  or  cordage,  used 
for  making  mats,  gaskets,  points,  Ac.,  on  board  ship, 
and,  when  unravelled,  forming  oakum.  —  A  flat-bot¬ 
tom  vessel,  generally  of  about  from  100  to  150  tons 
burden,  employed  by  the  Chinese.  J.  are  built  in  the 
shape  of  a  slipper,  and  carry  three  masts,  and  a  short 
bowsprit  placed  on  the  starboard  bow.  The  masts 
are  supported  by  shrouds,  and  on  the  fore  and  main 
mast  is  a  kind  of  bamboo  lateen  or  lug-sail.  The  quaint 
shape  in  which  these  vessels  are  built  is  accounted  tor  by 
the  Chinese  in  the  following  manner  :  —  Between  two 


Fig.  1461.  —  CHINESE  JUNK. 


and  three  hundred  years  b.  c.,  say  they,  the  emperor, 
who  bad  been  for  some  time  endeavoring  to  arrest  the 
progress  of  navigation,  in  order  to  keep  the  “Celestial 
Land”  free  from  the  contamination  of  strangers,  was 
one  day  thrown  into  a  violent  passion  by  a  shipbuilder 
of  southern  China,  who  laid  before  him  a  perfect  model 
of  a  sharp-keeled  vessel,  imploring  his  Majesty  to  pat¬ 
ronize  his  invention;  but.  no  sooner  had  he  finished 
speaking,  than  the  “  heaven-descended  monarch,”  grasp¬ 
ing  his  slipper,  threw  it  with  unerring  aim  at  the  mis¬ 
creant’s  head,  at  the  same  time  crying,  “  Avaunt,  mon¬ 
ster  I  from  henceforth  build  all  thy  vessels  on  the  model 
of  that  old  shoe.” 

(Naut.)  Hard,  salted  beef  supplied  to  ships  making 
long  voyages. 

— A  chunk;  a  thick  lump  or  slab  of  anything;  as,  a  junk 
of  bread. 

Jnnk-Ceylon,  or  Salangan.  an  island  at  the 
S.E.  extremity  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  lying  on  the  W. 
coast  of  the  Malay  peninsula,  from  which  it  is  separated 
by  a  narrow  channel.  Ext.  25  miles  long,  by  about  10 
broad.  Desc.  Hilly  and  fertile,  and  well  adapted  for 
producing  coffee  and  indigo.  It  has  numerous  herds  of 
buffaloes,  hogs,  and  deer.  Pop.  about  5,000,  consisting 
of  a  mixture  of  Malays,  Chinese,  Siamese,  and  Birmans. 
Lat.  8°  N.,  Lon.  98°  30'  E. 
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Junk'-bottle,  n.  A  thick  bottle  of  green  glass,  usu-i 
ally  employed  in  holding  beer,  Ac. 

Jnnk'et,  n.  [It.  giumcata,  curdled  milk;  giumcato ,  [ 
covered  with  rushes,  from  giumco  =  Lat.  juncus,  a  rush ;  j 
0.  Fr.  joncade,  spoon-meat  made  of  cream,  rose-water, 
and  sugar.]  A  sweetmeat ;  a,  delicacy  ;  a  bonne-bouche. 
— A  furtive  entertainment ;  a  secret  feast  or  carouse. 

— v.  n.  To  feast  in  secret ;  to  make  a  stealthy  entertain¬ 
ment.  —  To  feast ;  to  banquet. 

— v.  a.  To  give  entertainments  to:  to  feast. 

"  The  old  woman  w as  in  a  hurry  to  junket  her  neighbors.” 

Walpole. 

Junk  eting,  «.  A  private  feast,  banquet,  or  enter¬ 
tainment. 

Junk'-ring,  n.  (Mach)  A  ring  fitting  a  groove 
around  a  piston,  to  make  it  steam-tight.  The  ring  is 
turned  accurately  to  the  diameter  of  the  cylinder,  and 
slightly  hammered  all  round  on  the  inside  to  increase 
its  elasticity;  it  is  then  cut  open,  and  put  in  its  place: 
springs  are  sometimes  used  for  pressing  it  outward. 

Jll'no.  (Myth.)  The  queen  of  the  gods,  according  to 
the  Grecian  mythology,  was  daughter  of  Saturn  and 
Ops,  and  sister  to  Jupiter,  Pluto,  Neptune,  Testa,  Ceres, 
Ac.  She  was  born  at  Argos,  or,  according  to  others,  in 
Samos,  and  was  intrusted  to  the  care  of  the  Seasons,  or, 
as  Homer  and  Ovid  mention,  to  Oceanus  and  Tethys. 
Juno  was  devoured  by  Saturn,  according  to  some 
mythologists ;  and,  according  to  Apollodorus,  she  was 
again  restored  to  the  world,  by  means  of  a  potiou  which 
Metis  gave  to  Saturn.  Jupiter  was  not  insensible  to  her 
charms,  and  proposed  to  marry  her,  and  the  nuptials  of 
Jupiter  and  Juno  were  celebrated  with  the  greatest 
solemnity :  the  gods,  all  mankind,  and  all  the  brute 
creation  attended.  By  her  marriage  with  Jupiter,  Juno 
became  the  queen  of  all  the  gods,  and  mistress  of 
heaven  and  earth.  Her  conjugal  happiness,  however, 
was  frequently  disturbed  by  the  numerous  amours  of 
her  husband,  and  she  showed  herself  jealous  and  inexo¬ 
rable  in  the  highest  degree.  Juno  had  some  children 
by  Jupiter:  according  to  Hesiod,  she  was  mother  of 
Mars,  Hebe,  and  Ilithya,  or  Lucina,  and,  besides  these, 
she  brought  forth  Vulcan.  According  toothers,  it  was 
nod  Vulcan,  but  Mars  or  Hebe  that  she  brought  forth. 


The  repeated  debaucheries  of  Jupiter  at  last  provoked 
Juno  to  such  a  degree,  that  she  retired  to  Euboea,  re¬ 
solved  to  forsake  him  forever.  Jupiter,  however,  pro¬ 
posed  a  reconciliation,  which  was  soon  dissolved  by  new 
-offences.  Jupiter  punished  the  cruelties  which  she  had 
exercised  upon  Hercules,  by  suspending  her  from  the 
heavens  by  a  golden  chain,  and  Vulcan  was  expelled 
from  heaven  by  bis  father,  for  assisting  his  mother.  The 
worship  of  Juno  was  universal,  and  even  more  so  than 
that  of  Jupiter,  according  to  some  authors.  Her  sacri¬ 
fices  were  offered  with  the  greatest  solemnity.  She  was 
worshipped  chiefly  at  Argos,  Samos,  Carthage,  and  after¬ 
wards  at  Rome.  Among  the  birds,  the  hawk,  the  goose, 
and  particularly  the  peacock,  often  called  the  bird  of 
Juno,  were  sacred  to  her;  and  the  dittany,  the  poppy, 
and  the  lily  were  her  favorite  flowers.  As  Juno’s  power 
was  extended  over  all  the  gods,  she  had  the  privilege  of 
hurling  the  thunder  of  Jupiter  when  she  pleased.  Her 
temples  were  numerous,  the  most  famous  of  which  were 
at  Argos  and  Olympia.  The  surnames  of  Juno  are  vari¬ 
ous  ;  they  are  derived  either  from  the  functions  or  things 
over  which  she  presided,  or  from  the  places  where  her 
worship  was  established.  She  was  the  goddess  of  all 
power  and  empire,  and  she  was  also  the  patroness  of 
riches.  She  was  represented  sitting  on  a  throne,  with 
a  diadem  on  her  head  and  a  golden  sceptre  in  her  right 
hand.  Some  peacocks  generally  sat  by  her,  and  a 
•cuckoo  often  perched  on  her  sceptre;  while  Iris, behind 
her,  displayed  the  thonsand  colors  of  her  beautiful  rain¬ 
bow.  The  Roman  consuls,  when  they  entered  upon 
office,  were  always  obliged  to  offer  her  a  solemn  sacrifice. 
The  Juno  of  the  Romans  was  called  Matrona  or  Ro- 
mana. 

( Astron.)  One  of  the  asteroids,  (q.  v.)  It  was  dis¬ 
covered  by  a  German  astronomer,  Herr  Harding,  of 
Lilienthal,  on  Sept.  1,  1801.  It  bolds  the  third  place 
among  the  asteroids  in  order  of  discovery,  and  the 
fourth  in  point  of  size,  being  112  miles  in  diameter.  Its 
mean  distance  from  the  sun  is  about  253,526,000  miles, 


and  it  accomplishes  its  revolution  around  that  body  in 
4  years  and  132  days. 

Juno'nia.  n.  ( Zool .)  A  genus  of  lepidopterous  in¬ 
sects,  family  Nymphalidse,  containing  the  Lavinia  But¬ 
terfly,  common  in  the  Southern  States.  The  wings  are 
dark-brown  above,  each  with  a  large  and  a  small  eye¬ 
like  spot  on  both  sides;  the  fore-wings  have  two  orange- 
red  spots  near  the  middle  of  the  front  margin,  and  a 
whitish  band  encircling  the  eye-lined  margin. 

Ju'liot,  Andoche,  duke  of  Abrantes,  a  distinguished 
French  general,  was  born  in  1771,  and  entered  the  army, 
as  a  volunteer,  in  1791.  He  first  attracted  the  notice  of 
Bonaparte  by  his  coolness  and  courage  when  serving 
as  a  lieutenant  at  the  siege  of  Toulon.  Bonaparte  at 
once  made  him  his  aid-de-camp.  He  took  part  in  the 
campaigns  of  Italy  and  Egypt,  and  became  general  in 
1801.  A  few  years  later  he  was  made  colonel-general 
of  hussars,  and  appointed  to  the  command  of  Paris.  In 
1 806,  he  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  army  in  Portugal, 
where  he  remained  two  years,  and  was  honored  with  his 
ducal  title;  but  being  defeated  at  the  battle  of  Vimiera 
by  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  (the  duke  of  Wellington),  he 
was  compelled  to  capitulate.  He  subsequently  served 
in  Spain,  and  was  made  governor  of  the  Illyrian  prov¬ 
inces.  D.  1813.  His  wife  was  the  celebrated  duchess  of 
Abrantes,  q.  v. 

Jun  ta,  n. ;  pi.  Juntas.  [Sp.,  from  Lat .junctus,  from 
jungo ,  to  join.]  A  term  applied  in  Spain  to  legislative 
assemblies  or  administrative  councils.  In  the  Middle 
Ages,  the  assemblies  of  the  representatives  of  the  nation 
without  any  preliminary  call  of  the  monarch  were 
termed  juntas.  It  was  sometimes,  also,  used  as  synon¬ 
ymous  with  Cortes.  In  1800,  Napoleon  summoned 
together  150  representatives  of  the  nation,  under  the 
name  of  J.,  for  the  adoption  of  a  constitution  which  he 
wished  to  establish.  After  the  insurrection,  a  new  J. 
was  formed,  composed  of  the  principal  leaders  of  the  in¬ 
surrection,  and  numbering  44  members;  besides  which 
there  was,  in  every  province  not  subjugated  by  the 
French,  a  provincial  J.  subordinate  to  it. 

Jun'to,  n.  [Sp.  junta;  It.  giunto,  from  Lat.  junctus.)  A 
meeting  or  collection  of  men  joined  together  for  secret 
deliberation  and  intrigue  for  party  purposes  ;  a  cabal ; 
a  faction ;  as,  “  a  junto  of  petty  tyrants.”  —  South. 

Jnpe,  n.  The  same  as  Jupon,  q.  v. 

Ju  piter.  [Contracted  from  Jovis  pater  rr  Diet  pater, 
father,  or  lord,  of  heaven.]  (Myth.)  The  Latin  name  of 
the  Greek  Zeus,  the  supreme  god  of  the  heathens  — 
called  Optimus,  because  of  the  benefits  he  conferred  on 
the  world,  and  Maximus,  from  the  universality  of  his 
power —  was  the  son  of  Saturn  and  Ops.  and  twin-born 
with  Juno.  His  father,  Saturn,  when  he  received  the 
sovereignty  of  the  universe  from  the  Titans,  was  pledged 
never  to  rear  male  heirs,  and  consequently,  as  the  most 
effectual  way  to  prevent  any  after-dispute  on  that  point, 
or  rivalry  with  himself  by  troublesome  adult  sons,  in¬ 
sisted  upon  Ops  bringing  him  all  the  male  children  the 
moment  they  were  born,  and  these  he  at  once  in  true 
cannibal  fashion  devoured.  Ops,  however,  contrived  to 
secrete  Jupiter,  and  giving  her  husband  a  stone  to 
digest  instead  of  a  child,  dispatched  the  celestial  heir  to 
the  island  of  Crete,  where,  in  a  cave  on  Mount  Ida,  he 
was  reared  on  goat’s-milk.  Emboldened  by  the  success 
of  her  finesse  with  regard  to  Jupiter,  Ops  contrived  to 
save  some  more  of  her  children,  till  the  Titans,  discov¬ 
ering  the  fact  and  breach  of  contract,  deposed  and  im¬ 
prisoned  the  really  innocent  Saturn.  By  this  time,  how¬ 
ever,  Jupiter  had  grown  sufficiently  strong  to  wage  war 
on  the  Titans,  to  release  his  father,  and  ultimately  to 
grasp  and  wield  the  omnipotent  thunder  himself; 
and  having  espoused  Juno  as  his  consort  of  the  uni¬ 
verse,  gave  the  sovereignty  of  the  seas  to  his  brother 
Neptune,  and  of  the  infernal  regions  to  his  other 
brother  Pluto;  and  as  his  father  Saturn  was  troubled 
with  ambi- 
tious  pro¬ 
jects,  and  had 
a  strong 
opinion  on 
the  priority 
of  his  claim 
to  the  thun¬ 
der  over  that 
of  his  sons, 

Jupiter  s  i  g- 
nificantly  de¬ 
spatched  him 
to  earth, 
where,  in  the 
kingdom  of 
Latin  in.  i  n 
Italy,  the  de¬ 
posed  Saturn 
is  reported  to 
have  taken 
up  his  resi¬ 
dence.  The 
grossly  i  m- 
moral  con¬ 
duct  of  Jupi- 
ter  led  to 
perpetual 
d  i  s  s  e  nsions 
among  t  h  e 
august  synod 

—  Juno  forever  proclaiming  her  wrongs  with  angry 
and  vehement  utterance;  but  all  to  little  purpose, 
Jupiter  appearing,  by  the  mythology,  to  have  retained 
to  the  last  his  extremely  susceptible  nature.  The  wor¬ 
ship  of  Jupiter  was  universal,  though  his  name  varied 
with  the  country  or  people  who  sacrificed  to  him.  Thus, 


in  Syria  or  Babylon  he  was  worshipped  as  Belus,  in 
Egypt  as  Osiris,  and  in  Northern  Africa  and  Libya 
under  the  name  of  Ammon,  or  Jupiter  Ammon;  the 
inhabitants  of  the  ancient  world,  as  Gibbon  says,  “  ap¬ 
proaching  with  the  same  external  reverence  and  the 
same  inward  contempt  the  altars  of  the  Libyan,  the 
Olympian,  and  the  Capitoline  Jupiter.”  The  surnames 
of  Jupiter  were  as  numerous  as  his  attributes  or  func¬ 
tions  ;  he  is  generally  represented  seated  on  a  golden 
throne,  holding  in  a  raised  hand  the  thunderbolts  ready 
to  launch,  and  in  the  other  a  sceptre,  having  an  eagle 
with  expanded  wings  at  his  feet.  The  oak  was  sacred 
to  Jupiter,  because  he  first  taught  mankind  to  feed  on 
acorns.  The  authority  of  Jupiter  was  universal,  all 
powers  in  and  under  the  earth,  as  well  as  in  the  skies, 
being  subservient  tb  his  mandates,  the  Fates  alone 
excepted. 

Ju'piter.  [King  of  the  Gods;  sign,  If,  the  bird  of 
Jove.]  (Astron.)  The  planetary  portion  of  the  solar 
system  is  composed  of  two  distinct  families,  called  the 
inner  and  the  outer.  They  vary  greatly  in  several 
particulars.  Each  is  made  up  of  four  members;  the 
inner,  composed  of  Mercury,  Venus,  Earth,  and  Mars, 
are  all  small  as  compared  with  those  of  the  outer 
family,  and  the  lengths  of  their  days,  as  far  as  known, 
are  nearly  uniform,  averaging  about  24  hours.  The 
outer  group,  of  which  Jupiter  is  the  first  and  chief, 
consists  of  Jupiter,  Saturn,  Uranus,  and  Neptune. 
Between  the  two  families  lies  the  zone  of  asteroids, 
amounting  in  the  beginning  of  1897  to  426.  These 
minor  planets,  or  planetoids,  as  they  are  often  and  more 
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correctly  called,  are  totally  unlike  the  major  planets 
save  in  their  direction  of  motion  around  the  sun.  (See 
Asteroids.)  Although  in  both  mass  and  volume  the 
outer  members  exceed  the  inner,  yet,  contrary  to  what 
one  might  expect,  their  rotational  periods— and,  of 
course,  the  length  of  their  days,  as  far  as  known — are 
two  and  one-half  times  shorter,  averaging  about  ten 
hours.  Jupiter  in  volume  exceeds  by  two  and  one-half 
times  the  bulk  of  all  the  other  planets  combined,  includ¬ 
ing  the  20  satellites  and  all  the  asteroids  ;  and  therefore 
is  distinctively  called  the  “giant  planet.”  Though  it 
would  require  nearly  1,400  Earths  to  make  so  large  a 
planet,  it  would  take  only  309  to  equal  it  in  weight, 
showing  that  his  density  is  much  less  than  the  Earth. 
His  diameter  is  somewhat  less  than  was  formerly 
supposed,  being  about  88,000  miles.  Though  so  im¬ 
mense,  he  rotates  on  his  axis  in  the  astonishing  short 
period  of  9h.  55m.  40s.,  thereby  causing  his  equatorial 
surface  to  move  at  the  appalling  rate  of  27,500  miles  an 
hour,  or  28  times  that  of  the  Earth’s  equator.  In  con¬ 
sequence  of  this  rapid  rotation,  his  form  is  a  spheroid, 
the  spheroidity  being  apparent  even  in  small  telescopes, 
his  equatorial  diameter  exceeding  the  polar  diameter 
by  over  5,000  miles.  His  mean  distance  from  the  sun  is 
485,000,000  miles,  a  distance  too  vast  to  be  compared 
with  any  standard  of  terrestrial  measurement.  A 
cannon  ball  flying  500  miles  au  hour  would  require 
ninety  years  for  its  flight  thither.  Taking  his  solar 
distance  as  above,  the  diameter  of  his  orbit  must  there¬ 
fore  be  970.000,000  miles,  and  its  circumference  over 
2,000,000,000  miles,  over  which  he  moves  in  10,000  of 
his  days,  or  4,333  of  ours.  He  travels,  therefore,  700,000 
miles  a  day,  3,000  per  hour,  500  per  minute,  and  8% 
miles  each  second.  His  distance  from  the  Earth  varies 
through  wide  limits.  When  in  conjunction  with  the 
sun,  and  of  course  beyond  it,  his  distance  from  us  equals 
485,000,000  +93,000,000  miles  (the  Earth’s  distance),  or 
578,900,000  miles;  but  when  in  opposition,  rising  when 
the  sun  sets,  the  Earth  being  between  the  two,  his 
distance  is  485,000,000 — 93,000,000  miles,  or  392,000.000 
miles.  The  ellipticity  of  his  orbit  being  24,000,000 
miles,  and  that  of  the  Earth’s  1,500,000,  he  can,  when 
in  opposition,  and  at  the  same  time  in  perihelion 
(nearest  the  sun),  and  the  Earth  in  aphelion  (farthest 
from  the  sun),  approach  nearer  equal  to  the  sum  of  both 
ellipticities,  or  25,500,000  miles ;  making  his  nearest 
possible  approach  to  the  Earth  392,000, 000 — 25,500,000 
miles,  or  366,500,000  miles.  These  combinations  of 
circumstances,  however,  seldom  occur ;  and  when  they 
do,  the  increase  of  brightness  from  the  decrease  of 
distance  is  hardly  noticeable.  The  planet  is  always 
striped  with  belts  on  each  side  of  the  equator,  and  often 
with  spots,  both  black  and  white,  which  have  a  motion 
of  translation,  and  strangely  too,  those  near  the  equator 
have  a  different  rate  from  those  in  higher  latitudes. 
Prof.  G.  W.  Hough,  of  the  Dearborn  Observatory,  deter¬ 
mined  his  rotation  period,  from  high  latitude  spots. 
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to  be  9h.  55m.  35s.,  and  from  those  near  the  equator 
9h.  50m.  10s.  In  July,  1878,  a  brick-red  spot,  29,600 
miles  in  length  and  8,300  in  width,  suddenly  appeared 
like  a  floating  island,  having  an  eastern  motion  of  130 
miles  a  day.  Though  much  fainter,  it  is  (in  1897)  still 
visible  as  an  elliptical  ring.  Jupiter  is  attended  by 
an  escort  of  five  satellites  or  moons.  The  fifth  was 
discovered  in  1892,  by  Dr.  E.  E.  Barnard,  at  the  Lick 
Observatory,  Mt.  Hamilton,  Cal.  It  requires  a  large 
telescope  to  even  glimpse  it,  being  the  smallest 
known  member  of  the  solar  system  except  the  two 
moons  of  Mars.  The  four  principal  satellites  were 
discovered  in  1610,  by  Galileo.  There  names  are  Io, 
Europa,  Ganymede,  and  Calisto,  though  they  are 
invariably  alluded  to  as  I.,  II.,  III.,  and  IV.  Barnard 
christened  his  the  “  fifth.”  He  was  strongly  urged  to 
give  it  a  mythological  name,  but  he  wisely  refused. 
The  three  inner  satellites  always,  and  tire  IV.  generally, 
suffer  a  total  eclipse  as  they  enter  into  his  shadow, 
which  phenomena  are  easily  observed  with  an  ordinary 
telescope.  They  are  of  great  value  in  determining 
longitude  at  sea,  where  the  telegraphic  method  cannot 
be  used.  The  duration  of  these  eclipses  are:  I.,  2h. 
20m.;  II.,  2h.  56m. ;  III.,  3h.  43m. ;  IV.,  4h.  56m.  An 
observer  there  could,  during  his  year,  witness  over 
4,500  eclipses  of  his  moons,  and  as  many  of  the  sun, 
nearly  all  total.  Following  is  a  list  of  the  satellites  of 
«/.,  giving  their  respective  periods  of  revolution,  distance 
(in  miles)  from  the  center  of  J.,  and  diameter  (in 


miles) : 

Name . 

Period . 

Distance. 

Diameter , 

T. 

Id.  ISh.  28m. 

267,300 

2,350 

II. 

3d.  13h.  14m. 

425,100 

2,090 

III. 

7d.  3h.  43m. 

678,300 

3,430 

IV. 

16d.  16h.  32m. 

1,192,800 

2,920 

V. 

llh.  57m.  2188s. 

112,500 

100 

Jnpon',  Jnppon'.  Jtipe,  n.  [Fr.  and  Sp.  jupon.J  A 
close-fitting  surcoat,  formerly  worn  over  a  suit  of  armor. 

“Some  wore  a  breast-plate,  and  a  light  jnpon. — Dryden. 

—A  woman’s  petticoat;  a  corset;  a  jump. 

Jo'  r»,  a  frontier  dept,  of  France,  region  of  the  E.,  for¬ 
merly  included  in  prov.  Franche  Comte,  between  Lat. 
46°  16'  and  47°  18'  N.,  and  Lon.  5°  19'  and  6°  12'  E  , 
having  N.  Haute  Saone,  E.  Doubs  and  a  part  of  Switzer¬ 
land,  S.  Ain,  and  W.  Saone-et-Loire  and  C3te  d  Or. 
Length,  N.W.  to  S.E.,  70  m.  —  Area,  499,401  hectares. 
More  than  two-tliirds  of  the  surface,  principally  in  the 
S.  and  E.,  is  covered  with  mountain  ranges  belonging  to 
the  Jura  system,  the  principal  summit  of  which,  the 
Reculet,  5,633  feet  high,  is  in  this  department. — Rivers. 
Numerous;  the  chief  are  the  Doubs  and  Ain.  Lakes 
and  marshes  are  also  numerous. — Soil.  Various. — Prod. 
Wheat  and  other  cereals,  wine,  and  dairy  produce. 
Horses,  sheep,  and  cattle  are  reared  in  large  numbers. 
—  Min.  Iron,  marble,  alabaster,  gypsum,  lead,  coal,  and 
Copper.  Mining  operations  are,  however,  little  attend¬ 
ed  to. —  Manuf.  Iron,  paper,  cotton,  and  linen  fabrics, 
chamois,  and  other  kinds  of  leather,  glue,  mineral  acids, 
statuary,  Ac.  This  dept,  is  divided  into  4  arrond. — 
Chief  towns.  Lons-le-Saulnier  (the  cap.),  Dole,  Poligny, 
and  St.  Claude.  Pop.  (1897)  173,028. 

Ju  ra,  a  river  of  Russia,  in  the  government  of  Wilna, 
rising  near  Ratova,  and,  after  a  course  of  75  m.,  falling 
into  the  Niemen,  above  Tilsit. 

Jll  ra,  one  of  the  Hebrides,  or  W.  islands  of  Scotland, 
lying  off  the  coast  of  co.  Argyle,  having  the  island  of 
Islay  on  the  S.  W. ;  Lat.  56°  2'  N„  Lon  5°  51'  W.  It  is  27 
m.  long,  and  5  broad.  A  ridge  of  bleak  and  rugged 
mountains  traverses  the  island,  its  highest  peak,  called 
the  Paps  of  Jura,  attaining  an  elevation  of  2,700  feet. 
The  inhabitants  live  on  the  E.  side,  where  the  coast  is 
level.  Prod.  Oats,  barley,  potatoes,  and  flax.  Pop.  761. 

In  'ra  Mountains,  achain  of  Central  Europe,  usually 
classed  with  the  Alpine  system,  and  including  the  ranges 
of  W.  Switzerland,  and  those  between  the  Lake  of  Gen¬ 
eva,  the  Rhone,  the  Saone,  and  the  Doubs.  The  range 
commonly  thus  designated  has  a  length  of  about  160  m„ 
with  an  average  breadth  of  30  m.,  commencing  S.  on  the 
banks  of  the  Rhone,  and  running  N.E.  to  the  junction 
of  the  Rhine  and  Aar;  but  connected  mountains  of  anal¬ 
ogous  composition  run  N.  through  Suabia  and  Franco¬ 
nia,  and  S.W.  along  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhone  to  the 
vicinity  of  Narbonne,  so  that  the  Jura  range,  in  its  most 
extended  sense,  has  a  length  of  about  600  m.  The  Swiss 
Jura  consists  of  several  long,  parallel  chains,  inclosing 
narrow,  longitudinal  valleys,  such  as  the  Val  de  Joux, 
the  Val  Travers,  Ac.  Transverse  valleys,  similar  to  those 
of  the  main  Alpine  system,  are  of  rare  occurrence,  and 
the  range  throws  off  only  one  lateral  spur,  viz.,  the 
chain  of  Mont  Jorat  passing  between  the  lakes  of  Gen¬ 
eva  and  Neufchatel,  and  joining  the  Bernese  Alps.  The 
slope  is  abrupt  on  the  Swiss  side,  but  more  gentle  towards 
France;  and  the  ridge, as  seen  from  a  distance,  presents 
a  regular  undulating  line,  with  rounded,  dome-like  sum¬ 
mits,  contrasting  strongly  with  the  abrupt  crags  and 
towering  peaks  of  the  Alps.  The  culminating  point  of 
the  chain,  le  Reculet,  is  5,633  feet  above  sea-level,  and 
the  roads  across  the  ridge  have  an  elevation  varying 
from  2,600  to  3,500  feet.  The  geological  constitution  of 
these  mountains  is  limestone  of  the  Oolitic  series,  and 
the  vegetation  nearly  resembles  that  of  the  Alps. 

J urisprtl'dence,  n.  [Fr. ;  L.  Lat.  jurisprudentia — 
jus,  juris,  law,  and  prudentin,  knowledge  of,  or  skill  in. 
See  Prudent.]  The  science  of  law  ;  the  knowledge  of 
the  laws,  customs,  and  rights  of  men  in  a  state  or 
community,  necessary  for  the  due  administration  of 
justice. 

Jtirispruden'tial,  a.  Belonging  to  jurisprudence. 


Ju'ror,  n.  [Fr ,jur(;  late  Lat.  jurator,  from  juro,jura- 
lus,  to  swear.]  {Law.)  One  who  serves  on  a  jury. 

"  I  shall  tied  your  lordship  judge  and  juror."  —  Sliaks. 

— In  England, the  name  applied  to  a  member  ofa  committee 
appointed  to  decide  on  the  merits  of  articles  exhibited 
by  public  competition,  and  adjudge  premiums  or  prizes 
therefor. 

.1  u  I’llOiiH.  (zhoo-roo-a'na,)  a  considerable  river  of  Brazil, 
rises  about  50  m.  N.E.  of  Matto  Grosso,  and  flows  N.  to 
Tapjos. 

Ju  ry,  n.  [Fr.  See  Juror.]  (Law.)  A  body  of  men  who 
are  sworn  to  declare  the  facts  of  a  case  as  they  are  de¬ 
livered  from  the  evidence  placed  before  them.  The 
origin  of  this  venerable  institution  of  the  common  law 
is  lost  in  the  obscurity  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Antiquaries 
trace  it  back  to  an  early  period  of  English  history; 
but  if  known  to  the  Saxons,  it  must  have  existed  in  a 
very  crude  form,  and  may  have  been  derived  by  them 
from  the  mode  of  administering  justice  by  the  peers  of 
litigant  parties,  under  the  feudal  institutions  of  France, 
Germany,  and  the  more  northern  nations  of  Europe. 
The  ancient  ordeals  of  red-hot  iron  and  boiling  water, 
practised  by  the  Anglo-Saxons  to  test  the  innocence  of 
a  party  accused  of  crime,  gradually  gave  way  to  the 
wager  of  battle,  iu  the  days  of  the  Normans;  while  this 
latter  mode  of  trial  disappeared  in  civil  cases  in  the 
13th  century,  when  Henry  II.  introduced  into  the  assizes 
a  trial  by  jury.  It  is  referred  to  in  Magna  Charta  as  an 
institution  existing  in  England  at  that  time;  and  its 
subsequent  history  is  well  known.  Trial  by  jury  is 
guaranteed  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  in 
all  criminal  cases  except  upon  impeachment,  and  in  all 
suits  at  common  law  where  the  subject  -  matter  of  the 
controversy  exceeds  $20  in  value.  The  right  to  such  a 
trial  is  also  inserted  iu  many  of  our  State  constitutions. 
— A  common  jury  is  one  drawn  in  the  usual  and  regular 
manner.  —  A  grand  jury  is  a  body  organized  for  certain 
preliminary  purposes. — A  special  jury  is  one  selected  by 
the  mutual  assistance  of  the  parties.  This  is  granted  in 
some  cases  upon  motion  and  cause  shown,  under  various 
local  provisions.  —  The  number  of  jurors  must  be  12, 
who  must  possess  the  qualifications  which  may  be  pre¬ 
scribed  by  statute,  must  be  free  from  any  bias  caused 
by  relationship  to  the  parties  or  interest  in  the  matter 
in  dispute,  and  in  criminal  cases  must  not  have  formed 
any  opinion  as  to  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  the  accused. 

—  The  selection  of  jurors  is  to  be  made  impartially ;  and 
elaborate  provisions  are  made  to  secure  this  impartiality. 
In  general,  a  sufficient  number  are  selected,  from  among 
the  qualified  citizens  of  the  county  or  district,  by  the 
sheriff,  or  similar  executive  officer  of  the  court,  and,  in 
case  of  his  disqualification,  by  the  coroner,  or  in  some 
cases  by  still  other  designated  persons.  From  among 
these  the  requisite  number  is  selected  at  the  time  of 
trial,  to  whom  objection  may  be  made  by  the  parties. — 
The  province  of  the  jury  is  to  determine  the  truth  of 
the  facts  in  dispute  in  civil  cases,  and  the  guilt  or  inno¬ 
cence  of  the  person  accused  in  criminal  cases.  If  they 
go  beyond  their  province,  their  verdict  may  be  set  aside. 

—  Qualified  persons  may  be  compelled  to  serve  as  jurors 
under  penalties  prescribed  by  law. 

— In  England,  a  committee  appointed  to  award  prizes,  Ac., 
at  a  public  exhibition. 

Jury  of  Inquest.  A  jury  impanelled  to  inquire  into 
the  cause  or  causes  of  violent  or  sudden  death.  (Called, 
in  England,  Coroner's  jury.) 

Jn'ry-box,  n.  The  place  where  the  jury  sits  during 
the  trial  of  a  cause. 

Ju'ry-man,  ». ;  pi.  Jukt-men.  One  who  is  impanelled 
on  a  jury;  a  juror. 

Iil'ry-mast,n.  ( Naut .)  A  temporary  mast  substituted 
for  one  carried  or  cut  away  in  a  storm  or  engagement. 

Ju'ry-riggeil,  a.  (Naut.)  Fitted  with  temporary 
rigging,  as  a  ship. 

Ju'ry-rudder,  n.  (Naut.)  A  temporary  rudder  im¬ 
provised  to  meet  an  emergency. 

Jus,  n.  [Lat.]  A  word  frequently  used  in  Law  and  Med¬ 
icine.  It  admits  of  several  significations,  the  chief  of 
which  are —  that  which  is  right  or  conformable  to  law  ; 
also  the  obligation  which  the  law  imposes  ;  also,  a  man’s 
privileges,  whether  singularly  or  collectively  ;  it  means 
likewise  the  power  which  originates  from  the  law,  as 
well  as  the  place  where  justice  is  administered. 

Jus  quiri'tiuill  (Roman  Hist.)  signified  the  fullest 
enjoyment  of  a  Roman  citizen  of  the  right  of  security; 
of  personal  liberty,  of  registration  on  the  list  of  prop¬ 
erty,  of  participation  in  the  service  of  the  legion,  in 
public  honors,  of  the  right  of  suffrage,  Ac. 

Jns'si,  n.  A  peculiar  kind  of  fibre  brought  from  Ma¬ 
nilla,  of  which  dresses  are  made. 

Jussieu,  Antoine  de,  (z)ioos'se-u(r,)  a  French  botanist 
and  physician,  B.  at  Lyons,  1688.  After  travelling  over 
Europe,  he  settled  at  Paris,  where  he  became  a  member 
of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  and  professor  of  Botany  in 
the  Royal  Garden.  He  enriched  the  memoirs  of  the 
French  Academy  with  several  valuable  papers  on  botany 
and  mineralogy,  the  result  of  observations  made  during 
his  travels.  He  also  wrote  the  appendix  to  Touruefort’s 
Institutions  of  Botany,  and  abridged  Barrelier’s  work 
upon  the  Plants  of  France,  Spain,  and  Italy;  he  was 
likewise  the  author  of  a  Discourse  upon  the  Progress  of 
Botany.  D.  1758. 

Jussieu,  Bernard  de,  brother  of  the  above,  b.  at  Lyons, 
1699.  He  distinguished  himself  as  an  able  physician 
and  botanist.  He  became  professor  and  demonstrator 
in  the  Royal  Garden,  and  was  chosen  a  member  of  the 
French  Academy  of  Sciences,  and  of  several  foreign 
societies.  He  published  an  edition  of  Tournefort’s 
“  History  of  Plants  in  the  Environs  of  Paris,”  and  was 
the  author  of  a  book  entitled  The  Friend  of  Humanity ;  ( 


I  or,  the  Advice  of  a  Good  Citizen  to  the  Nation.  D.  at 
Paris,  1777. 

Jussieu,  Joseph  de,  brother  of  the  preceding,  b.  at  Lyons, 
1704,  wae  also  a  member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at 
Paris,  and  accompanied  Condamine  to  Peru  in  1735.  H© 
was  not  only  a  good  naturalist  and  physician,  but  an  ex¬ 
cellent  engineer.  He  published  a  journal  of  his  voyages. 
D.  1779. 

Jussieu,  Antoine  Laurent  de,  a  celebrated  botanist, 
nephew  of  the  preceding,  b.  at  Lyons,  1740,  was  the 
greatest  philosopher  of  his  family,  and  author  of  the 
Natural  System  of  Botany,  lie  went  to  Paris  in  1765, 
to  complete  his  studies,  under  the  direction  of  his  uncle 
Bernard.  In  1770  he  took  the  degree  of  doctor  of  med¬ 
icine,  and  was  soon  afterwards  chosen  professor  of  bot¬ 
any  in  the  Royal  Garden.  In  1789  he  published  his 
great  work,  the  Genera  Plantarum,  in  which,  for  the 
first  time,  the  whole  vegetable  kingdom  was  arranged 
according  to  a  natural  classification.  He  subsequently 
filled  many  important  scientific  posts  in  Paris,  and  con¬ 
tinued  till  his  eighty-eighth  j’ear  to  dictate  valuable 
memoirs  on  the  science  of  botany.  The  great  work  of 
Jussieu,  in  an  improved  and  amended  form,  is  one  of  the 
chief  text-books  on  botany,  not  only  in  France  but  in 
England.  D.  at  Paris,  1836. 

Jussieu,  Adrien  de,  son  of  the  above,  b.  at  Paris,  1797, 
was  educated  for  the  medical  profession,  but  devoted 
himself  to  the  science  which  his  father  had  so  greatly 
benefited.  In  1826  he  succeeded  his  father  as  professor 
of  botany;  and,  although  he  wrote  no  large  work  on 
the  science,  he  contributed  a  great  number  of  valuable 
memoirs  relative  to  it  to  the  scientific  annals  of  France. 
He  also  contributed  to  the  “Natural  History”  of  Milne- 
Edwards.  He  was  a  member,  and  afterwards  president, 
of  the  French  Academy  of  Sciences.  D.  1853. 

Just,  a.  [Fr.  juste;  Lat.  justus,  from  jus,  juris,  law, 
right,  justice.]  Keeping  or  observing  the  rules  or  law 
of  right;  founded  on  justice;  conformed  to  justice  or 
right;  equitable;  right;  lawful;  rightful;  conformed 
to  the  laws  of  God ;  influenced  by  a  regard  to  the  laws 
of  God  ;  righteous;  upright;  religious;  honest;  con¬ 
forming  exactly  to  the  laws,  and  to  principles  of  recti¬ 
tude  ;  conformed  to  the  rules  of  justice;  doing  equal 
justice  ;  true;  —  applied  equally  to  persons  or  things.  — 
Conformed  to  truth  and  propriety ;  exact ;  accurate ; 
regular;  normal;  proper;  orderly;  applied  to  a  true  or 
faithful  standard  ;  due  ;  regular. 

“  He  was  a  comely  personage  a  little  above  just  stature.” — Bacon. 

— adv.  Exactly;  precisely;  accurately;  nicely;  closely; 
near,  or  nearly  in  place ;  near,  or  nearly  in  time;  almost; 
merely. 

“  Just  as  the  twig  is  bent  the  tree ’s  inclined." — Pope. 

But  just:  barely;  narrowly;  scarcely;  with  nothing  to 
spare  ;  as,  he  was  hut  just  in  time  to  catch  the  train. 

Just  now:  a  little  while  ago ;  a  few  moments  back ;  as, 
we  met  with  them  just  now. 

Just,  ti  andt.ti.  See  Joust. 

J  list,  (St..)  (zhdost,)  a  monastery  in  Estremadura,  Spain, 
whither  Charles  V.  retired  after  abdicating  the  crown  in 
favor  of  his  son  Philip. 

Just,  (St.,)  a  town  of  England,  co.  Cornwall,  near 
Land’s  End.  It  is  about  1  m.  from  Cape  Cornwall,  and 
consists  principally  of  miners  engaged  in  copper  mines. 
Pop.  About  8,000. 

J ust,  (St.,)  Louis  Antoine  de,  a  French  author  and  revo¬ 
lutionist,  B.  in  Nivernais,  in  1767.  He  early  embarked 
upon  the  paths  of  literature,  and  when  the  revolution 
broke  out  became  one  of  its  most  fiery  advocates.  Able, 
accomplished,  and  rigidly  correct  in  his  habits,  St.  J. 
speedily  rose  to  eminence.  In  1791,  he  brought  out  hi» 
Esprit  de  la  Revolution  et  de  la  Constitution  de  la  France, 
and  in  the  following  year  was  chosen  representative  of 
the  dept.  Aisne  in  the  Convention.  While  in  Paris,  he 
was  among  those  who  sternly  advocated,  and  voted  for, 
the  death  of  Louis  XVI.  St.  J.  played  a  conspicuous 
part  in  all  the  acrimonious  debates  which  took  place  at 
this  period  between  his  own  party  and  the  Girondins. 
After  the  fall  of  the  latter  party,  in  June,  1793,  St.  J.  be¬ 
came  associated  with  Robespierre  in  the  sanguinary 
republican  govt,  which  followed;  and  St.  J.’ s  name  is 
identified  with  the  hideous  and  indiscriminate  bloodshed 
which  marked  the  decrees  of  the  Convention  in  the  lat¬ 
ter  part  of  1793,  and  beginning  of  1794.  On  Feb.  19,  in 
the  latter  year,  St.  J.  was  chosen  president  of  the  Con¬ 
vention,  and  in  this  capacity  drafted  the  report  which 
sent  his  political  opponents,  Danton,  Hebert,  and  others, 
to  the  scaffold.  After  the  dawn  of  a  reaction  in  popular 
feeling,  and  the  final  absorption  of  power  by  the  mod¬ 
erate  republican  party,  St.  J.  was  seized,  with  his  col¬ 
league  Robespierre  ( q .  v.),  and  guillotined,  July  27, 1794. 

Just-au-corps,  (zhUst-o-kor',)  n.  [Fr.]  A  doublet ;  a 
close-fitting  jacket. 

Juste  milieu,  (zhust  mel’yu.)  [Fr.,  happy  mean,  just 
medium.]  (French  Pol.)  After  the  revolution  of  1830, 
this  term  acquired  a  political  signification,  and  came 
into  very  frequent  use,  because  of  the  declaration  of  the 
organs  of  Louis  Philippe,  that  the  juste  milieu  was  the 
only  principle  of  government  which  could  secure  the 
welfare  of  France. 

Jus'tice,  (yizs'<ts,)n.  [Fr.;  Lat.  justitia,  from  justus,  just, 
from  jus,  law,  right.]  Practical  conformity  to  the  laws, and 
to  the  principles  of  rectitude  in  the  dealings  of  men  with 
each  other  ;  the  virtue  which  consists  in  giving  to  every 
one  that  which  is  his  due;  honesty;  integrity  in  com¬ 
merce  or  mutual  intercourse. 

“  Poetic  Justice,  with  her  lifted  scale."  —  Pope. 

— Equal  distribution  of  right  in  expressing  opinions;  fair 
representation  of  facts  respecting  merit  or  demerit ; 
equity;  impartiality.  —  Vindicative  or  just  treatment; 
merited  reward  or  punishment;  dealing  out  of  desert. 

I  “  Equal  and  exact  justice  to  all  men.”— Jefferson. 
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— Conformity  with  right;  equity;  assertion  of  just  due  or 
title ;  as,  the  justice  of  a  demand. 

“Draw  thj  sword,  that  . . .  thy  arm  may  do  thee  justice."  Shake. 

— [Fr.  justicier ;  L.  Lat.  jushciarius.]  A  person  com¬ 
missioned  to  hold  courts,  or  to  try  and  decide  contro¬ 
versies,  and  administer  justice  to  individuals;  a  magis¬ 
trate  ;  as,  a  justice  ot  the  peace. 

“  The  Justice,  in  fair  round  belly  with  good  capon  lin’d."  — Shaks. 

{Law.)  J.,  as  opposed  to  equity,  means  merely  doing 
what  positive  law  requires,  while  equity  is  doing  what 
is  fair  and  right  in  the  circumstances  of  each  particular 
case.  J.  is  not  founded  in  law,  as  some  assert,  hut  in 
our  idea  of  what  is  right ;  and  laws  are  just  or  unjust 
in  so  far  as  they  do,  or  do  not,  conform  to  that  idea. 

Jus'tice-C'lerk,  (Lord,)  n.  (Scots  Law.)  A  judicial 
magistrate  of  Scotland,  who  holds  the  second  place  on 
the  bench  of  judges. 

Jus'tice-Gen'eral,  (Lord,)  n.  ( Scots  Law.)  The 
principal  of  the  Scottish  law-judges.  He  is  also  termed 
Lord  President  of  the  High  Court  of  Session. 

Justice  of  the  Peace.  (Law.)  A  public  officer 
invested  with  judicial  powers  for  the  purpose  of  prevent¬ 
ing  breaches  of  the  peace,  and  bringing  to  punishment 
those  who  have  violated  the  law. — These  officers,  under 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  some  of  the 
States,  are  appointed  by  the  executive ;  in  others,  they 
are  elected  by  the  people,  and  commissioned  by  the  ex¬ 
ecutive.  In  some  States  they  hold  their  office  during 
good  behavior ;  in  others,  for  a  limited  period. — At  com¬ 
mon  law,  justices  of  the  peace  have  a  double  power  in 
relation  to  the  arrest  of  wrong-doers ;  when  a  felony  or 
breach  of  the  peace  has  been  committed  in  their  pres¬ 
ence,  they  may  personally  arrest  the  offender,  or  com¬ 
mand  others  to  do  so,  and,  in  order  to  prevent  the  riot¬ 
ous  consequences  of  a  tumultuous  assembly,  they  may 
command  others  to  arrest  affrayers  when  the  affray  has 
been  committed  in  their  presence.  If  a  magistrate  be 
not  present  when  a  crime  is  committed,  before  he  can 
take  a  step  to  arrest  the  offender,  an  oath  or  affirmation 
must  be  made,  by  some  person  cognizant  of  the  fact, 
that  the  offence  has  been  committed,  and  that  the 
person  charged  is  the  offender,  or  there  is  probable  cause 
to  believe  that  he  has  committed  the  offence. — The  Con¬ 
stitution  of  the  United  States  directs  that  “  no  warrants 
shall  issue  but  upon  probable  cause,  supported  by  oath 
or  affirmation.”  (Amend.  IV.)  After  his  arrest,  the  per¬ 
son  charged  is  brought  before  the  justice  of  the  peace, 
and  after  a  hearing  he  is  discharged,  held  to  bail  to  an¬ 
swer  to  the  complaint,  or,  for  want  of  bail,  committed  to 
prison. — In  some,  perhaps  all,  of  theU.  States,  justices  of 
the  peace  have  jurisdiction  in  civil  cases  given  to  them 
by  local  regulations.  In  Pennsylvania,  their  jurisdic¬ 
tion  in  cases  of  contracts,  express  or  implied,  extends  to 
$100. 

Justiceship,  n.  The  office  or  dignity  of  a  justice. 

Justiciable,  ( jus-tish'i-a-bl ,)  a.  That  may  be  ex¬ 
amined  in  courts  of  justice. 

Justiciar,  ( jus-tish’i-ar ,)  Justi'ciary,  n.  [L.  Lat. 
justiciarius,  from  justitia,  justice.]  One  who  adminis¬ 
ters  justice;  a  justice;  a  judge. 

High  Court  of  Justiciary.  (Scots  Law.)  The  supreme 
court  of  criminal  judicature. 

Jus'ticoat,  n.  [Fr.  just-au-corps .]  A  close-fitting, 
sleeved  vest. 

Jus'tiflable,  a.  That  may  be  justified  or  proved  to  be 
just;  that  may  be  vindicated  on  principles  of  law,  rea¬ 
son,  rectitude,  or  propriety;  defensible;  warrantable; 
excusable  ;  as,  justifiable  homicide. 

Jus'tifiableness,  n.  Rectitude;  possibility  of  being 
fairly  defended. 

Justifiably,  ado.  In  a  manner  permitting  vindica¬ 
tion  or  justification  ;  rightly  ;  equitably. 

Justification,  n.  [Lat.  justified  tin.]  The  act  or  pro¬ 
cess  of  justifying ;  a  demonstration  of  conformity  to 
law,  propriety,  or  right;  vindication;  as,  his  conduct 
admits  of  no  justification. 

— State  of  being  justified  or  vindicated;  absolution. 

(Law.)  The  declaring  or  pronouncing  a  person  just  or 
righteous,  according  to  law. 

(Theol.)  In  Protestant  theology,  it  expresses  an  act 
of  Divine  favor  whereby  a  sinner  is  absolved  from  the 
penalty  of  his  sins,  and  accepted  as  righteous,  not  on 
account  of  anything  in  himself,  but  on  account  of  the 
righteousness  of  Christ  imputed  to  him.  In  the  doc- 
triue  of  the  Homan  Catholic  Church,  J.  is  considered 
not  purely  as  a  forensic  act,  or  act  of  acquittal,  but, 
further,  as  an  infusion  of  personal  righteousness,  and  as 
hence  equivalent  to  what  Protestants  specially  call 
sanctification. 

Justificative,  a.  Having  power  to  justify;  justifi¬ 
catory;  vindicating. 

Jus'tificator,  n.  One  who  supports,  defends,  vindi¬ 
cates,  or  justifies.  —  One  who  absolves  from  merited 
punishment. 

Justificatory,  a.  Tending  to  justify ;  vindicatory; 
defensory ;  justificative. 

Jus'tifier,  n.  One  who  justifies;  a  vindicator;  one 
who  supports  or  defends. 

— He  who  pardons  and  absolves  from  guilt  and  punish¬ 
ment. 

Jus'tify,  v.  a.  [Fr.  justifier ;  Lat.  justifico — justus, 
just,  and  facia,  to  make.]  To  render  just;  to  prove  or 
show  to  be  just,  or  conformable  to  law,  right,  justice, 
propriety,  or  duty;  to  vindicate,  as  a  right;  to  defend 
or  maintain. 

“  Unless  the  oppression  is  so  extreme  as  to  justify  revolution, 
it  would  not  justify  the  evil  of  breakiug  up  a  government." 

Everett. 

-—To  pardon  and  clear  from  guilt;  to  absolve;  to  acquit ; 
to  exculpate. 

“  I  caauot  justify  whom  the  law  condemas."— Shaks. 


(Theol.)  To  accept  as  just  or  righteous,  on  account  of 
the  Saviour’s  merits. 

— v.  n.  (Printing.)  To  adjust  so  as  to  make  an  even  sur¬ 
face,  or  true  line;  —  said  of  type. 

Jus'tiii  I.,  (Flavius  Anicius  Justinus,)  a  Byzantine 
emperor,  B.  450  A.  d.  He  rose  to  the  rank  of  general 
from  being  a  private  soldier,  before  which  he  was  a 
swineherd.  The  soldiers  of  the  Prmtorian  band  forced 
him  to  accept  the  imperial  dignity  on  the  death  of 
Anastasius,  in  518.  He  recalled  the  'bishops  who  had 
been  banished  by  the  Ariaus,  and  published  several 
severe  edicts  against  that  sect.  Hearing  of  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  Antioch  by  an  earthquake,  he  laid  aside  the  im¬ 
perial  robes,  clothed  himself  in  sackcloth,  and  passed 
several  days  in  fasting  and  prayer,  to  avoid  divine  judg¬ 
ment.  He  rebuilt  that  city,  and  other  places  which 
were  destroyed  by  the  same  calamity.  D.  527. 

Justin  II.  was  the  nephew  of,  and  succeeded  Justinian  I. 
in  565.  He  caused  his  cousin  Justinus  to  be  strangled, 
and  put  to  death  some  of  his  senators  from  a  suspicion 
of  their  being  disaffected.  He  made  war  against  Chos- 
roes,  king  of  Persia,  who,  being  defeated  at  the  head 
of  a  numerous  army,  was  obliged  to  sue  for  peace.  J. 
married  Sophia,  niece  of  Theodora,  wife  of  the  emperor 
Justinianus,  a  woman  of  high  spirit,  who,  taking  advan¬ 
tage  of  her  husband's  weakness,  governed  the  empire  in 
conjunction  with  Tiberius.  D.  578. 

Jus'tin,  a  Latin  historian  of  the  2d  century,  who  made 
an  abridgment  of  the  Universal  History  written  by 
Trogus  Pompeius.  This  work  remains,  but  the  original 
is  lost. 

Jus'tin  (St.),  or  Justin  Martyr,  a  Christian  apologist] 
of  the  2d  century,  was  a  native  of  Sichem,  in  Samaria. 
He  was  carefully  trained  in  the  schools  of  Greek  philos¬ 
ophy,  but  was  converted  to  the  Christian  faith  when 
about  30  years  of  age.  A  persecution  breaking  out 
against  the  Christians,  under  Antoninus,  Justin  pre¬ 
sented  to  that  emperor  an  admirable  apology  in  their 
behalf,  which  had  the  desired  effect.  He  afterwards  ad¬ 
dressed  another  apology  to  Marcus  Aurelius,  in  which 
he  defended  the  Christians  against  the  calumnies  of 
Crescens,  a  Cynic  philosopher.  For  this,  and  his  neglect 
of  Pagan  worship,  he  was  condemned  to  be  scourged, 
and  then  beheaded,  which  sentence  was  put  in  execu¬ 
tion  a.d.  165,  in  the  75th  year  of  his  age. 

Jlistin'ian  I.,  (Flavius  Anicius  Justinianus,)  a  By¬ 
zantine  emperor,  B.  482  or  483,  succeeded  his  uncle  Jus¬ 
tin  I.  in  527.  Some  months  before  the  death  of  his 
uncle,  Justinian  had  persuaded  him  to  consent  to  his 
marriage  with  Theodora,  a  well-known  actress  and  cour¬ 
tesan,  who  was  created  Augusta,  and  crowned  the  same 
day  as  her  husband.  About  the  same  time,  Belisarius, 
the  friend  and  future  general  of  the  new  emperor,  was 
married  to  Antonina,  a  professional  companion  of  The¬ 
odora  ;  and  to  the  intrigues  and  jealousies  stirred  up  by 
these  two  women  is  to  be  attributed  the  principal  part 
of  the  untoward  circumstances  which  have  cast  a  stain 
on  the  personal  character  of  J.  The  political  events  of 
his  reign  may  be  summed  up  in  the  wars  of  Belisarius  and 
the  eunuch  Narses,  who  obtained  splendid  successes 
over  the  Persians  in  the  East,  and  the  Vandals  and 
Goths  in  Italy,  and  in  the  terrible  sedition  which  broke 
out  in  Constantinople  in  532,  and  was  extinguished  in 
the  blood  of  thirty  thousand  persons.  In  the  latter 
case,  J.  would  have  fled  from  his  capital,  and  in  all  prob¬ 
ability  have  lost  his  crown,  but  for  the  courage  and 
talents  of  Theodora,  whose  vices  were  gilded  by  some 
of  the  rare  qualities  befitting  an  empress.  The  glory 
of  his  reign  is  the  famous  digest  of  the  Roman  law, 
known  generally  as  the  Justinian  Code ,  which  was  com¬ 
piled  out  of  the  Gregorian,  Theodorian,  and  Hermogen- 
ian  codes,  by  ten  of  the  ablest  lawyers  of  the  empire, 
under  the  guiding  genius  of  the  jurisconsult  Tribonian. 
Their  labors  consist — 1,  of  the  “Statute  Law,”  or  Jus¬ 
tinian  Code,  properly  so  called;  2  the  “Pandects,”  a 
digest  of  the  decisions  and  opinions  of  former  magis¬ 
trates  and  lawyers,  —  these  two  compilations  consisted 
of  matter  that  lay  scattered  through  more  than  two 
thousand  volumes,  now  reduced  to  fifty;  3,  the  “Insti¬ 
tutes,”  an  abridgment  in  four  books,  containing  the 
substance  of  all  the  laws  in  an  elementary  form ;  4,  the 
laws  of  modern  date,  including  J.’s  own  edicts,  collected 
into  one  volume,  and  called  the  “New  Code.”  These 
labors,  which  a  Caesar  had  not  been  able  to  accomplish, 
were  completed  by  the  year  541  ;  and  we  can  only  la¬ 
ment  that  Christianity  was  not  in  its  prime  at  that 
epoch,  whereby  the  spirit  of  natural  right  and  equity 
had  been  infused  into  them,  in  place  of  the  dogmas  of 
authority.  Besides  this  important  work  of  imperial  re¬ 
form,  J.  was  a  great  builder  and  engineer,  and  works  of 
public  utility  were  kept  constantly  in  progress  in  all 
parts  of  the  empire.  He  was  remarkable  for  temperance 
and  chastity,  and  not  less  so  for  his  great  learning  and 
diligent  application  to  business;  but  his  religious  big¬ 
otry,  and  his  weakness  in  the  hands  of  Theodora,  marred 
all  his  good  qualities.  D.  565. 

Justinian  II.,  surnamed  Rhinotmetus,  became  emperor  of 
the  East  on  the  death  of  his  father,  Constantine,  686, 
when  he  was  about  sixteen  years  of  age.  He  was  de¬ 
posed  and  banished  for  his  cruelty,  by  his  general,  Le¬ 
ontius,  695 ;  regained  his  throne  ten  years  afterwards, 
and,  exhibiting  the  same  ferocious  disposition,  was  as¬ 
sassinated,  711. 

Justin'ian,  a.  Relating  or  belonging  to  the  laws  es¬ 
tablished  by  the  Roman  emperor  Justinian. 

Justinian  Code.  See  Justinian  I.,  and  Pandects. 

Justle,  ( jus’l ,)  v.  n.  and  n.  Same  as  Jostle,  q.  v. 

Justly,  ado.  [See  Just.]  In  a  just  or  equitable  man¬ 
ner;  conformably  with  right,  truth,  law,  justice,  or  pro¬ 
priety  ;  honestly  ;  fairly ;  impartially ;  accurately  ;  fitly ; 
exactly. 


“  Nothing  con  justly  be  despised,  th&t  cannot  Justly  be  blamed." 

South. 

Jnst'ness,  n.  Quality  of  being  just;  justice;  upright¬ 
ness;  equity;  accuracy;  exactness;  conformity  to  some 
standard  of  correctness  or  propriety  ;  correctness;  pro¬ 
priety;  fitness. 

Jut,  v.  n.  [Corrupted  from  Jet,  q.  v.]  To  project  out¬ 
ward  ;  to  shoot  forward,  or  in  advance  of  the  main  body. 

“  Broke  by  the  jutting  laud  on  either  side." — Dryden. 

— n.  A  projection  ;  a  part  of  a  body  more  prominent  than 
the  rest. 

Jn'tay,  in  South  America.  See  Hyutahy. 

Jute,  n.  ( Bot .)  See  Section  II. 

Ju'terhogk.  a  town  of  Prussia,  prov.  of  Brandenburg, 
on  the  river  Nuthe,  27  m.  S.  of  Potsdam.  It  has  consid¬ 
erable  wool  and  flax  markets,  also  manufactures  of 
woollen  cloth  and  linens.  Pop.  7,000. 

Jutes,  n.  pi.  An  ancient  people  of  Germany,  who  be¬ 
longed  to  the  Gothic  race,  and  gave  name  to  Jutland. 

Jut'Iand,  a  large  prov.  of  Denmark,  formerly  compris¬ 
ing  the  whole  continental  portion  of  the  Danish  domin¬ 
ions,  but  which  is  now  restricted  to  the  part  of  the 
peninsula  belonging  to  Denmark  to  the  N.  of  Schleswig, 
extending  from  about  55]^°  to  nearly  58°  N.  Lat.,  being 
about  170  m.  in  length,  and  from  &  to  80  in  breadth. 
Area,  9,500  sq.  m.  The  prov.  is  of  an  oblong  form,  with 
the  addition  of  a  triangle  toward  the  N.  Surface.  Gen¬ 
erally  flat,  and  much  broken  by  indentations  of  the 
sea.  Soil.  Various.  Prod.  Rye,  oats,  buckwheat,  and 
dairy  produce.  Cattle,  horses,  and  hogs  are  extensively 
reared  and  exported.  Manuf.  Unimportant.  Cap.  Aar- 
huus.  Hist.  J.  is  supposed  to  have  been  originally  the 
country  of  the  Cimbri,  (q.  v.)  Later,  its  inhabitants, 
known  as  Jutes,  shared  in  the  Saxon  invasion  of  England, 
and  subsequently  formed  part  of  the  Saxon  alliance 
against  Charlemagne,  and,  under  the  denomination  of 
Normans  (Northmen),  frequently  ravaged  the  N.W. 
coasts  of  Germany  and  France,  ultimately  establishing 
a  colony  in  the  last  named  country.  Pop.  734,935. 

Jut'lamler,  or  Jute,  «.  ( Geog .)  A  native  or  natu¬ 
ralized  inhabitant  of  Jutland. 

Jut'lamlish,  a.  (Geog.)  Belonging  or  having  refer¬ 
ence  to  Jutland,  or  to  its  people. 

Jllt'tingly,  adv.  In  a  projecting  manner;  promi¬ 
nently. 

Jut'ty,  n.  A  projection  in  a  building,  rock,  &c. ;  also,  a 
pier,  mole,  or  jetty. 

Jut'-window,  n.  (Arch.)  A  window  projecting  in 
advance  of  the  main  surface  of  a  building. 

Ju'venal,  Decius  Junius,  a  Roman  poet  and  satirist, 
was  born  probably  at  Aquinum  in  Campania,  about  the 
beginning  of  the  reign  of  Claudius.  He  studied  rhet¬ 
oric  under  the  most  celebrated  masters,  and  is  said  to 
have  become  an  eminent  pleader.  His  first  essay  as  a 
poetical  satirist  was  directed  against  the  player  Paris, 
and  for  repeated  attacks  of  the  same  kind  he  is  said  to 
have  been  sent  into  an  honorable  kind  of  exile,  by  being 
made  commander  of  a  cohort  at  Pentapolis,  on  the  bor¬ 
ders  of  Egypt,  in  his  80th  year.  J.  may  be  said  to  have 
been  the  last  of  the  Roman  poets,  and  as  the  bold  and 
unflinching  castigator  of  vice  he  stands  without  a  rival. 
Good  as  are  his  intentions,  however,  and  forcible  as  are 
his  denunciations,  the  moral  indelicacy  of  the  age  in 
which  he  lived  renders  these  powerful  satires  too  gross 
in  their  details  for  readers  of  the  present  day.  English 
translations  have  been  made  by  Dryden,  Gifford,  &c. 

Juvenes'cence,  n.  A  growing  young. 

Ju venes'cent,  a.  [Lat.  juvenescens.]  Reaching  the 
age  of  youth;  becoming  young. 

Ju'venile,  a.  [Lat.  juvenilis,  from  juvenis;  Sansk. 
yuwan,  young.  See  Young.]  Young;  youthful;  as,  a 
juvenile  appearance. — Relating,  or  belonging,  or  adapted 
to  youth  ;  us,  juvenile  play. 

— n.  A  youth  ;  a  grown  child;  a  young  person. 

Ju'venileness,  Juvenility,  n.  Youthfuluesa ; 
youthful  age. 

— Airiness  or  levity  of  manner;  the  manners  or  customs 
of  youth. 

Juven'tas.  (Myth.)  A  Roman  goddess,  who  presided 
over  youth  and  vigor.  She  is  the  same  as  the  Hebe  of 
the  Greeks,  and  was  represented  as  a  beautiful  nymph 
in  variegated  garments. 

Ju'via,  n.  (Bot.)  The  fruit  of  Besthollatia  excel sa,  (Fig. 
347.) 

Jux'ou,  William,  an  English  prelate  of  great  learning, 
was  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  is  now  chiefly  remem¬ 
bered  for  his  fidelity  to  Charles  I.,  whom  he  attended  at 
the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  whose  last  requests  he  received 
on  the  scaffold.  He  is  the  author  of  a  sermon  entitled, 
The  Sulject’s  Sorrow,  or  Lamentation  on  the  Death  of 
Britain's  Josiah,  King  Charles,  published  in  1649;  and 
Some  Considerations  upon  the  Act  of  Uniformity,  1662. 
D.  1663. 

Juxtapos'it,  v.  a.  To  place  in  juxtaposition  or  close 
contiguity. 

Juxtapos'ited,  a.  Placed  in  close  contiguity  or 
propinquity. 

Juxtaposition,  (-zish’un,)  n.  [Lat.  juxta,  and  posi- 
tio.  See  Position.]  A  placing  or  being  set  in  a  position 
of  nearness  or  immediate  contiguity. 

“Parts  that  are  united  by  a  mere  juxtaposition — Granville. 

Juzail',  n.  A  kind  of  Afghan  fire-arm,  or  fusil. 

Jyar,  (ji’ar.)  (Chronol.)  The  eighth  month  of  the 
Jewish  year,  corresponding,  at  the  earliest,  with  our 
April ;  but  it  may  be  as  late  as  May.  It  has  only  29 
days. 

Jylitpore,  Jeytpore,  ( jit-pod,)  a  town  of  Hin* 
dostari,  prov.  of  Allahabad,  20  m.  from  S.vlhet;  Lat. 
bet.  25°  and  26°  N.,  Lou.  bet.  91°  and  93°  E.  It  contain*: 
the  residence  of  a  rajah. 
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Jab,  n.  A  sharp  thrust  or  poke,  as  with  the  end  of  a  stick. 
— v.  a.  To  poke  violently. — To  catch  (fish)  with  a  gaff. 
Jacaran'da,  n.  See  Bignoniaceac. 
Jacitar'a-palm.  n.  ( Bot .)  A  climbing  or  trailing 
palm  (Desmoncus  macroacanthus),  with  slender  stem  and 
spiny  leaves,  growing  in  tropical  America. 

Jack,  «.  (Meek.)  One  of  the  various  minor  mechan¬ 
isms  or  handy  tools:  (1)  A  hoisting  or  lifting  device, 
as  a  wagon-jack ;  (2)  A  miner’s  wooden  wedge  for 
dislodging  masses  of  coal;  a  coal-breaking  jack ;  (3) 
A  lever  or  beater  in  a  knitting-machine,  for  supporting 
the  sinker  that  makes  the  loop;  (4)  A  roving-twister 
following  the  drawing-rollers  in  a  spinning-machine;  a 
jack-frame;  (5)  A  clip  made  with  a  spring-back  for 
forming  a  quick  connection  in  an  electric  circuit;  a 
spring-jack  ;  (6)  A  hammer-like  mechanism  in  a  piano¬ 
forte;  a  hopper;  (7)  A  device  having  hooks  and  levers 
for  turning  a  log,  as  in  a  saw-mill ;  a  logging-jack  ;  (8) 
A  bracket-like  seat  used  in  repairing  windows,  &c. ;  a 
builder’s  jack;  (9)  A  device  for  holding  a  shoe-last; 
a  laster’s  jack  ;  (10)  A  sawhorse;  (11)  A  bootjack. 

The  hoisting  or  lifting-jack  is  an  important  mechan¬ 
ism  in  many  trades.  Some  of  the  simpler  forms  are 
made  of  a  combination  of  wooden  levers  with  a  ratchet- 
and-pinion,  as  the  carriage-jack  or  fence-jack.  There 
is  also  manufactured  a  simple  form  of  metal  lifting- 
jack,  consisting  of  a  short  hollow  post,  within  which  is 
an  upright  toothed  support,  against  which  works  the 
,  end  of  the  lever,  through  the  medium  of  a  pinion  or  the 
like,  sometimes  called  a  rack-jack.  The  screw-jack  or 
jack-screw,  used  for  both  lifting  and  pushing,  consists 
in  its  simplest  form  of  a  hollow  frame  or  post,  containing 
an  interior  or  female  thread,  in  which  a  long  screw 
.  works,  and  may  be  used  to  exert  pressure.  It  is  made 
in  an  immense  variety  of  forms,  from  a  miniature  device 
used  by  dentists  to  brace  teeth  so  that  they  will  work 
apart  to  powerful  machines  used  in  raising  brick  walls, 
Ac.  The  common  form  of  screw-jack  has  a  single  up¬ 
right  screw,  but  sometimes  it  is  made  with  two  screws, 
one  working  inside  of  another  telescopically.  It  may 
be  turned  by  a  ratchet-lever,  or  by  a  simple  cross-bar, 
inserted  through  holes  in  the  head  of  the  screw. 

The  hydraulic  jack  is  the  most  powerful  of  the  hoist¬ 
ing-jacks,  and  may  be  operated  with  very  small  force 
k  as  compared  with  the  power  exe~ted,  though  at  an 
increased  expenditure  of  time.  The  principle  of  its 
operation  consists  in  the  pumping  of  a  fluid,  as  water, 
through  a  comparatively  small  hole  into  a  chamber 
where  its  pressure  is  exerted  against  the  comparatively 
broad  base  of  a  cylinder  or  ram.  If  the  aperture  of  the 
hole  through  which  the  water  is  pumped  be  equivalent 
to  half  a  square  inch,  and  the  base  of  the  ram  in  the 
water-chamber  be  equal  to  25  square  inches,  then  the 
lifting  pressure  on  the  ram  will  be  100  times  as  great 
(less  friction)  as  the  force  exerted  by  the  man  at  the 
lever  (which  is  reaily  a  sort  of  pump-handle).  At  the 
same  time  the  ram  will  be  raised  but  a  hundredth  of 
the  distance  of  the  travel  of  the  pump-piston.  By  this 
means  the  strength  of  a  man,  or  even  a  child,  may  be 
used  to  lift  great  weights.  A  strong  laborer,  with  a 
good  hydraulic  jack,  can  raise  10  tons  1  foot  in  a  min¬ 
ute  and  a  half,  and  100  tons  the  same  height  in  15 
minutes’  operation  of  the  lever.  The  water  used  in  the 
chamber  of  a  hydraulic  jack  is  usually  mixed  with  alco¬ 
hol,  sometimes  nearly  half  alcohol,  as  in  winter,  to  pre¬ 
vent  danger  of  freezing.  Whiskey  being  a  convenient 
form  in  which  to  procure  alcohol,  is  often  used;  hence 
the  cant  name,  “  whiskey-jack.”  The  hydraulic  jack  is 
much  used  in  railroad  work  and  in  wrecking,  being 
especially  convenient  for  hoisting  and  replacing  derailed 
cars.  In  house-building  and  repairing,  the  screw-jack 
and  hydraulic  jack  are  indispensable,  as  for  raising 
buildings,  walls,  Ac.  One  of  the  recently  erected  mam¬ 
moth  steel  buildings  in  New  York  city  has  a  series  of 
jacks  inserted  between  the  foundations  and  the  base 
proper  of  the  building,  so  that  if  it  ever  settles  out  of 
the  perpendicular  the  jacks  may  be  used  to  correct  the 
deflection. 

Jack'-in-a-box,  n.  A  surprise-toy,  consisting  of  a 
comic  figure  that  springs  up  when  the  lid  is  opened. — 
A  game  in  which  sticks  are  thrown  at  an  article  placed 
on  the  top  of  a  rod  standing  in  a  hole.  If  the  article 
be  hit  so  as  to  fall  clear  of  the  hole,  it  becomes  the 
property  of  the  thrower. 

(Bot.)  A  tropical  tree  (Hemandia  sonora),  bearing 
a  fruit  whose  seeds  rattle  in  the  seed-vessel. 

( Mech .)  An  epicyclic  train  of  bevel  gears  for  trans¬ 
mitting  rotary  motion  to  two  parts  so  that  their 
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relative  motion  may  be  variable :  applied  to  cotton- 
machinery,  tricycles,  road  locomotives,  Ac. — A  large 
wooden  male  screw  turning  in  a  nut  in  a  bridge-piece 
and  rotated  by  a  lever. 

Jack-in-tbe-i>ul]»it.  See  Arum. 

Jack'son,  Helen  Hunt,  daughter  of  the  late  Prof. 
Nathan  W.  Fiske,  of  Amherst  College,  was  born  at 
Amherst,  Mass.,  October  18,  1831;  married  Major 
Edward  B.  Hunt,  of  the  U.  S.  Engineers,  who  died  in 
1863.  During  her  widowhood,  she  published,  under  the 
initials  “  H.  H.”:  Bits  of  Travel;  Mercy  Philbrick's 
Choice;  and  Verses,  Sonnets,  and  Lyrics.  She  was  the 
accredited  author  of  the  Saxe  Holm  stories  and  poems. 
In  1876  she  visited  Colorado;  was  married  to  W.  S. 
Jackson,  of  Colorado  Springs;  travelled  through  the 
Territories,  and  became  interested  in  the  Indian  ques¬ 
tion ;  was  appointed  by  the  Government  to  report  on 
the  condition  and  needs  of  the  mission  Indians.  Wrote, 
on  this  topic,  A  Century  of  Dislumor ;  and  later,  Ramona. 
Died  August  12,  1885. 

Jackson,  Howell  Edmonds,  jurist,  was  born  at  Paris, 
Tenn.,  April  8,  1832;  graduated  from  West  Tennessee 
College  in  1848,  studied  two  years  at  the  University  of 
Virginia,  and  graduated  in  law'  from  Cumberland  Uni¬ 
versity  in  1856;  served  in  the  Confederate  army  during 
the  Civil  War,  and  afterward  practiced  law  at  Memphis, 
Tenn.;  member  of  the  Tennessee  legislature  (188U); 
U.  S.  Senator  (1881) ;  appointed  (by  President  Cleveland) 
circuit  judge  of  the  6th  district  (1886)  and  by  President 
Harrison  associate  justice  of  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court 
(Feb.  2,  1893),  to  succeed  Justice  Lamar.  His  most 
notable  service  on  the  Supreme  Bench  was  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  Income  Tax  (q.  v.)  decision.  Died  Aug. 
8,  1895. 

Jackson,  John  Adams,  sculptor,  was  born  at  Bath, 
Me.,  in  1825;  studied  art  in  Boston  and  in  Paris; 
visited  New  York  in  1858,  and  settled  in  Florence,  Italy, 
iu  1860.  He  modelled  busts  of  a  number  of  prominent 
Americans,  including  Daniel  Webster.  Other  works 
are :  Eve  and  the  Dead  Abel ;  Cupid  on  a  Swan ;  The 
Culprit  Fay;  the  soldiers’  monument  at  Lynn,  Mass., 
Hylas,  and  various  others. 

Jackson,  in  South  Dakota,  a  S.W.  co. ;  area,  1,255  sq.  m. ; 
a  Sioux  reservation.  Unorganized.  Pop.  (1895)  129. 

Jack'son-H  arins'worth  Polar  Kxpetli'- 
tion.  ( Explor .)  To  Frederick  G.  Jackson  and  Alfred 
Harmsworth,  of  England,  is  due  nearly  all  the  knowl¬ 
edge  which  the  civilized  world  has  gained  of  Franz 
Josef  Land  (an  island  group  of  the  Arctic  region, 
north  of  Nova  Zembla),  a  portion  of  which  is  now 
believed  to  be  identical  with  Gilies  Land,  reported  by 
the  Dutch  navigator  of  that  name  in  1707.  It  is  the 
most  northern  land  in  the  eastern  half  of  the  Polar 
basin,  and  its  northern  shores  are  washed  by  the  Polar 
Sea.  Mr.  Jackson  was  the  head  of  the  party  of  ex¬ 
plorers,  and  Mr.  Harmsworth  furnished  the  funds. 
The  party  left  England  on  July  12,  1894,  in  the  Wind¬ 
ward,  a  whaler.  They  were  F.  G.  Jackson,  leader; 
Lieut.  A.  Armitage,  second  in  command ;  Reginald 
Kettlitz,  physician  and  botanist;  Harry  Fisher,  bot¬ 
anist;  Mr.  Dursford,  surveyor;  F.  J.  Child,  mineralo¬ 
gist  and  photographer,  and  several  others.  Landing 
near  Cape  Flora,  Franz  Josef  Land,  Sept.  7,  they  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  found  the  village  of  Elmwood,  the  most 
northern  European  settlement,  for  such  it  really 
became,  having  served  as  a  habitation  more  or  less 
ever  since.  Two  good  Russian  log  houses  were  erected 
with  materials  prepared  before  the  voyage;  also  an 
observatory  and  four  store-houses.  Other  huts  have 
since  been  added.  The  party  found  the  climate  not  so 
frigid  as  anticipated,  grass  and  flowers  coming  out 
along  the  shores  in  the  summer,  and  balmy  days  per¬ 
mitting  of  such  sports  as  hockey  and  football."  Elm¬ 
wood  was  the  basis  for  several  expeditions  during  the 
winter  of  1894-5,  depots  and  stores  being  established 
to  the  north,  the  highest  point  reached  being  81°  2 O' 
N.  Lat.  During  these  expeditions  no  less  than  60 
white  bears  w  ere  killed,  not  without  some  adventures 
and  narrow  escapes.  The  plan  of  bear-hunting  was 
very  simple.  The  sportsman  armed  himself  with  a 
rifle  and  a  camera,  and  started  out,  shouting  and 
wraving  his  arms.  After  a  time  he  was  pretty  sure  to 
attract  the  attention  of  some  bear,  which  would  at 
once  approach  to  satisfy  its  curiosity.  The  hunter 
would  then  open  his  camera,  take  a  snap-shot  at  the 
animal,  and,  as  it  came  nearer,  drop  the  animal  with  a 
bullet  from  his  rifle.  Notwithstanding  the  fresh  meat 

i  thus  obtained,  scurvy  broke  out  among  those  left  at 


Elmwood,  and  Mr.  Jackson  judged  it  best  to  send  most 
the  company  back  to  Europe,  while  he  remained  with 
the  whaleboat,  and  five  companions — Armitage,  Fisher, 
Child,  Kettlitz,  and  Blomvist,  a  sailor.  On  July  11 
they  embarked  in  the  open  whaleboat,  carrying  a 
month’s  provisions,  to  explore  and  map  the  coast-line. 
The  first  place  reached  was  Cape  Grant,  where  a  depot 
for  stores  was  established,  a  practice  which  Mr.  Jackson 
carried  out  in  all  his  expeditions,  thus  affording  sup¬ 
plies  for  the  return  trip.  Cape  Crowter  was  reached 
on  the  21st,  and  Cape  Neale  on  the  22d.  Crossing  Cam¬ 
bridge  Bay  on  the  28th,  they  found  a  bold  headland, 
and  named  it  Capt.  Fridtjof  Nansen.  The  next  cape 
was  named  Mary  Harmsworth,  and  here  they  found 
highlands  rising  to  the  height  of  2,000  feet,  and  present¬ 
ing  a  most  imposing  appearance.  A  storm  was  now 
coming  on,  and  the  party  sought  a  place  to  laud,tbut 
everywhere  a  precipitous  ice-wall,  nowhere  less  than 
30  feet  in  height,  lined  the  shore  and  barred  their 
progress.  The  wind  and  sleet  blinded  them,  and  they 
were  driven  off  shore  in  the  darkening  storm.  For 
three  days  and  nights  it  blew  an  Arctic  blast,  and  the 
little  company  were  tossed  about  without  chance  of 
sleep,  their  dismal  prospects  being  made  worse  by  the 
fact  that  their  boat  was  damaged  and  that  they  had 
little  to  eat.  The  third  day  they  were  able  to  steer  for 
Cape  Grant,  where  they  found  the  food  they  had  stored, 
and  finally  reached  Elmwood  on  August  12.  One  day 
later  the  sea  became  packed  with  ice  and  navigation 
impossible.  The  points  discovered  on  this  boat- 
journey  are  supposed  to  have  been  seen  from  a  distance 
by  Leigh  Smith  in  1880-81,  but  the  Jackson-Harms- 
wortb  party  were  the  first  visitors,  and  have  given  to 
the  geographers  the  first  correct  maps  of  the  region. 
The  highest  point  reached,  Cape  Mary  Harmsworth,  is 
in  Lat.  80°  30',  and  E.  Lon.  42°  30L  The  winter  of 
1895-6  was  passed  pleasantly  by  the  party  at  Elmwood, 
the  weather  in  February  proving  unexpectedly  mild, 
averaging  about  zero.  March  18,  1896,  Jackson, 
Armitage,  and  Blomvist  started  north  on  sledges, 
with  2,000  pounds  of  stores,  a  pony,  and  16  dogs. 
Six  weeks’  provisions  were  included,  the  bears  being 
depended  upon  to  keep  them  in  fresh  meat.  In  seven 
days  they  found  themselves  near  the  81st  parallel, 
having  made  a  very  quick  trip,  and  on  March  26 
they  came  in  sight  of  the  open  Polar  sea.  Standing 
on  an  elevation  christened  Point  Bicthhofen,  some 
700  feet  above  sea  level,  an  expanse  of  open  water 
spread  before  them— apparently  nothing  was  lacking 
but  a  boat  to  carry  them  to  the  goal  of  all  Arctic 
explorers.  Jackson  thus  demonstrated  that  Franz 
Josef  land  forms  an  easy  route  for  access  to  the  Polar 
region.  The  southern  shore,  near  Elmwood,  can  be 
easily  reached  any  summer.  In  favorable  weather  the 
land  may  be  crossed  in  a  few  days,  and  if  a  good  boat  can 
be  transported  over  to  the  open  Polar  sea,  its  navigation 
would  be  assured.  Being  unable  to  go  further,  the 
party  returned  to  Elmwood,  where  everything  passed 
quietly  until  June  17.  The  little  company  were  all 
together,  resting  after  dinner,  when  Armitage  espied  a 
man  in  the  distance.  Jackson  thought  it  must  be  some 
walrus-hunter  lost  from  a  stray  vessel,  and  hurried  to 
meet  him.  The  visitor  was  as  black  as  a  stoker  with 
grease  and  smoke,  but  Jackson  at  once  suspected  his 
identity,  and  exclaimed,  “  Aren’t  you  Nansen  ?  ”  “  Yes, 

I  am  Nansen,”  was  the  answer.  “  By  Jove,  I  really  am 
awfully  glad  to  see  you.”  It  is  doubtful  whether 
Nansen  and  his  companion  would  have  been  able  to 
make  their  way  back  to  Europe  had  it  not  been  for  this 
fortunate  meeting.  Jackson  remained  at  Elmwood 
through  1897,  and  the  geography  of  the  frozen  north  is 
likely  to  be  further  extended  through  his  efforts.  See 
Arctic  Explorations;  Peary;  Nansen. 

Jackso'niaii,  a.  Pertaining  to  any  one  of  the  name 
of  Jackson  ;  especially,  Andrew  Jackson,  seventh  Pres¬ 
ident  of  the  United  States,  or  to  his  political  principles 
or  policy  ;  as,  the  Jacksonian  Democracy. 

Jaek'stones,  n.  pi.  Small  knobbed  pieces  of  metal 
used  in  a  children’s  game,  for  throwing  up  and  catch¬ 
ing,  one  or  more  at  a  time. 

Jack'-tree,  n.  (Bot.)  A  cultivated  tree  of  the  A rto- 
carpacese,  or  bread-fruit  family,  furnishing  a  heavy- 
fruit  and  valuable  lumber.  See  Artocarpaceje. 

Jacobe'an,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  time  of  James  I.,  or 
James  II.,  of  England. 

J.  architecture.  A  style  of  English  architecture  of 
the  early  17th  century.  It  differs  from  the  Elizabethaa 
in  having  a  greater  admixture  of  the  Italian. 
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Jacqueminot  ( zhdk'me-no),n .  [For  Gen.  Jacquemi¬ 
not,  of  France.]  A  deep  crimson  hybrid  perpetual 
rose ;  in  the  U.  S.  often  called  Jack  for  short. 

Jarte,  n.  (Min.)  The  various  minerals  to  which  the  gen¬ 
eral  name  of  jade  is  given  are  alike  in  being  all  silicates, 
but  nephrite  is  a  silicate  of  magnesia,  jadeite  a  silicate 
of  alumina,  and  chloromelanite  is  a  silicate  of  alumina 
and  iron.  These  varieties  of  jade  differ  in  color,  in 
hardness,  and  in  specific  gravity.  Of  nephrite  the  gen¬ 
eral  color  is  either  green  or  white,  but  specimens  are 
found  which  are  black,  or  yellowish,  or  brownish. 
Interest  centers  principally  on  the  green  variety  of 
jade,  of  which  are  made  most  of  the  carved  ornaments 
and  idols  collected  in  the  museums  of  the  United  States 
and  Europe.  Since  early  times  the  Chinese  have  con¬ 
sidered  jade  a  sacred  stone,  and  have,  with  great  labor 
on  account  of  its  toughness,  fashioned  it  into  vases, 
bracelets,  thumb-rings,  and  other  ornaments,  which 
are  highly  prized  by  collectors  in  Europe  and  America. 
The  Chinese  use  much  of  the  variety  which  they  call  yn, 
which  is  by  some  called  prehnite,  but  more  generally 
recognized  as  nephrite,  mined  in  Siberia  and  Turkestan. 
They  also  employ  a  rarer  vaiiety  of  green  jade,  but 
classed  by  mineralogists  as  jadeite.  This  variety,  so  far 
as  known,  is  found  in  Burma  only.  A  green  variety  of 
jade  was  used  by  the  aborigines  in  New  Zealand,  New 
Caledonia,  and  the  South  Sea  Islands.  In  Switzerland, 
Spain,  and  France,  jadeite  implements  of  prehistoric- 
age  are  found,  as  well  as  in  Peru,  Mexico,  and  Central 
America.  Implements  of  this  kind  discovered  in  the 
Swiss  lake-dwellings  are  of  chloromelanite.  Jade,  in 
all  its  varieties,  can  be  studied  to  advantage  in  the 

J  American  Museum  of  Natural  History  in  New  York, 
w-hich  has  the  greatest  collection  in  existence  of 
archaeological  jade  objects,  among  which  is  the  largest 
known,  a  votive  adze  from  Oaxaca,  Mexico.  There 
are  also  fine  collections  in  the  United  States  Natural 
Museum  in  Washington,  in  the  India  and  South  Ken¬ 
sington  Museums  in  London,  and  in  the  Louvre,  Paris. 

Jadeite,  or  nephrite,  it  is  asserted,  has  never  been 
found  in  place  in  Europe  or  in  the  two  Americas, 
though  hundreds  of  stone  implements  of  these  materials 
have  been  found  there.  Their  presence  in  Europe  and 
America  is  due,  according  to  Prof.  Heinrich  Fischer,  of 
the  University  of  Freiburg,  to  Asiatic  immigrants.  This 
view  has  been  ably  controverted,  so  far  at  least  as  regards 
America,  by  Prof.  A.  B.  Meyer,  of  Dresden,  who  contends 
that  the  discoveries  of  late  travellers  have  brought  to 
light  facts  wThich  establish  the  occurrence  of  rough 
nephrite,  at  least  in  northwest  America,  especially 
Alaska.  The  same  view  is  taken  by  Dr.  George  M. 
Dawson,  now  Director  of  the  Geological  Survey  of 
Canada.  In  a  paper  in  the  Canadian  Record  of  Science, 
for  1887,  he  notes  the  existence,  from  the  Strait  of  Fuca 
northward,  along  the  entire  coast  of  British  Columbia 
and  Alaska  to  the  Arctic  Sea,  of  implements  of  jade, 
or  closely  allied  materials,  in  considerable  numbers. 
Of  white  jade  especially  the  aggregate  quantity  in 
use  by  the  Indians  and  Eskimos  of  the  coast  at  any  one 
time,  previous  to  the  introduction  of  iron  tools,  must 
have  been  great — so  great,  indeed,  as  to  clearly  indicate 
that  its  origin  is  proximately  local,  and  to  preclude  a 
belief  in  the  theory  that  it  was  obtained  casually  or  in 
the  course  of  trade,  from  remote  sources. 

Jag.  n.  A  small  load.  Hence  (slang),  a  small  quantity 
of  liquor — enough  to  intoxicate  slightly. — (Local.)  A 
catch  of  fish. 

Jamboree',  ».  (Slang.)  A  reckless  frolic  or  carousal. 
— In  euchre,  a  lone  hand  of  the  5  highest  cards,  w-hich 
by  agreement 
scores  16  points 
for  the  holder. 

Jambo'sa.  (Bot.) 

A  division  of  the 
large  genus  Euge¬ 
nia  (g.  v.)  contain¬ 
ing  the  rose-apple 
and  allied  trees, 
cultivated  for 
the  beauty  of  their 
foliage  and  for 
their  large  edible 
fruit,  the  most 
esteemed  being 
the  Malay  Apple, 

J.  malaccensis, 
which  is  particu¬ 
larly  valued  in  Fig.  2941. — jambosa  malaccensis. 
preserves. 

Janies,  George  Payne  Rainsford,  novelist,  was  born 
in  London,  Eng.,  in  1801.  He  became  a  writer  of 
romances  early  in  life,  some  of  his  first  tales,  w-hich 
were  of  the  Eastern  life,  finding  favor  with  Wash¬ 
ington  Irving.  His  works  numbered  77  in  all,  in¬ 
cluding  his  biographies  and  poems.  Among  the  most 
popular  of  his  novels  are  Richelieu;  Henry  Master  ton ; 
Lord  Montague's  Page,  Ac.  He  was  historiographer  of 
England,  under  William  IV.;  British  consul  at  Nor¬ 
folk,  Va.  (1852) ;  for  the  Austrian  ports  (1856.)  Died 
June  9, 1860. 

James,  Hf-nry,  Jr.,  novelist,  was  born  in  New  101k 
city,  April  15,  1843  ;  son  of  Henry  J„  Sr.,  a  theologian 
of  distinction.  He  studied  law  at  Harvard  for  two 
years,  and  then  turned  his  attention  exclusively  to 
literature,  speedily  taking  high  rank  as  a  writer  of 
realistic  fiction,  embracing  analytical  character  study  ; 
has  resided  in  Europe,  chiefly  at  Rome,  since  1869. 
Among  his  more  important  novels  are:  The  American 
(1877);  Daisy  Miller  (1878);  The  Portrait  of  a  Lady 
(1881);  The  Lesson  of  the  Master  (1892’'-  The  Real 
Thing,  and  other  Tales  (1893) ;  Ac. 


Janie,,  in  Tennessee,  a  S.  E.  co.;  area,  210  sq.  m.; 
bounded  on  the  W.  by  the  Tennessee  river.  Surface, 
hilly;  soil,  generally  fertile.  Products,  corn,  wheat, 
oats,  sweet  potatoes,  butter,  pork.  Cap.  Ooltenah.  Pop. 
(1890)  4,903. 

Jananschek  ( jdn'o-shik ),  Francesca  Romana 
Magdalena,  actress,  was  born  in  Prague,  Bohemia, 
July  20,  1830 ;  educated  for  the  stage,  and  from  an  early 
age  displayed  a  talent  for  tragedy  roles;  played  first  at 
Cologne  and  at  Frankfort  (1848-1860) ;  subsequently  at 
Dresden,  and  the  principal  theaters  throughout  Ger¬ 
many.  Married  Captain  Frederick  Pillot,  of  the 
German  navy  in  1852;  made  a  successful  tour  in  the 
United  States  (1867-1871);  returned  to  Germany; 
studied  English,  returned  to  America  (1873),  and 
played  (in  English)  the  most  exacting  roles  in  Shake¬ 
spearean  tragedy.  Visited  Australia  in  1884. 

Jane,,  Edmund  Storer,  clergyman ;  born  in  Sheffield, 
Mass.,  April  27,  1807 ;  educated  in  the  common  schools; 
was  a  school-teacher  in  New  Jersey  (1824-1830) ; 
studied  law,  but  afterwards  prepared  for  the  ministry; 
occupied  pulpits  in  the  Philadelphia  and  New-  York 
Conferences  until  1840 ;  elected  then  financial  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  American  Bible  Society ;  in  1844  elected  a 
bishop  of  the  M.  E.  Church,  holding  that  office  for  32 
years.  An  indefatigable  worker  and  constant  traveller, 
he  contributed  much  to  the  advance  in  his  denomina¬ 
tion.  Died  in  1876. 

Jan'ney,  Samuel  M.,  a  distinguished  minister  and 
writer  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  was  born  in  Loudoun 
co.,  Virginia,  in  1801,  and  devoted  himself  chiefly  to 
literary  pursuits.  Amoug  his  works  maybe  mentioned, 
Life  of  George  Fox  ;  Life  of  William  Penn ;  Conversations 
on  Religious  Subjects ;  History  of  the  Religious  Society  of 
Friends.  J.  w-as  appointed  Superintendent  of  Indian 
Affairs  by  President  Grant,  an  office  he  filled  with  great 
ability.  Died  in  1880. 

Kristoffer  Nagel,  novelist,  was  born  at 
Bergen,  Norway,  May  5,  1841;  was  a  teacher  at  Bon- 
heim ;  received  a  literary  pension  from  the  Storthing 
in  1876;  relinquished  this  in  1886,  removing  to  the 
U.  S.,  and  settling  at  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  as  a  Unitarian 
minister,  with  a  congregation  of  Norwegians;  returned 
to  Norway  in  1893.  His  best  tales  and  poems  are  writ¬ 
ten  in  Norse  dialect,  though  he  has  also  written  several 
prose  works  and  many  poems  in  the  Dano-Norwegian 
language  proper. 

Jan,',en.  Pierre  Jules  CCsar,  astronomer,  was  born 
in  Paris,  Feb.  22,  1824 ;  graduated  as  licentiate  in  the 
mathematical  rciences  (1852)  and  as  doctor  of  physical 
sciences  (1860) ;  was  professor  of  General  Physics  in  the 
Special  School  of  Architecture  (1865-1871) ;  commanded 
several  astronomical  expeditions.  In  1868  he  went  to 
India  to  observe  the  total  eclipse  of  the  sun,  and  dis¬ 
covered  that  with  the  spectroscope  he  could  continue 
to  trace  the  protuberances  after  the  eclipse  was  over,  a 
fact  of  value  to  astronomical  observers.  (This  discovery 
was  also  made  by  J.N.  Lockyer,  in  England.)  In  1875, 
J.  founded  and  organized  the  equipment  of  a  physical 
observatory  at  Meudon,  near  Paris,  of  which  he  was 
made  director.  In  1892-93  he  founded  the  observatory 
for  meteorological  observation,  at  the  top  of  Mt.  Blanc. 

Jan'vier.  Thomas  Allibone,  author  (pseudonym, 
Ivory  Black),  was  born  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  July  16, 
1849.  He  spent  several  years  in  mercantile  business, 
but  turned  his  attention  to  journalism,  moving  to  New 
York  in  1887.  In  1881-82,  and  again  in  1885-87,  he 
travelled  in  Mexico  and  Spain  ;  wrote  the  The  Mexican 
Guide,  The  Aztec  Treasure-House,  Stories  of  Old  and  Neic 
Spain,  An  Embassy  in  Provence.  Also  made  later  jour¬ 
neys.  Is  popularly  known  by  the  magazine  sketches 
of  Ivory  Black. 

Japanese'  Art.  The  Japanese  undoubtedly  have 
the  merit  of  having  created  one  of  the  few  original 
schools  of  decorative  art  handed  down  to  us  from  past 
ages — a  school  uninfluenced  by  any  foreign  admixture, 
if  we  except  the  first  rudiments  of  all  their  arts  and 
industries,  derived  in  remote  periods  from  their  more 
advanced  neighbors,  the  Chinese,  but  from  that  time 
left  to  native  influences  and  powers  of  development. 
A  strangely  constituted  race,  unlike  even  the  Chinese, 
voluntarily  maintaining  an  isolated  state  for  a  long 
succession  of  centuries,  the  Japanese  nation  has  grown 
up  under  the  circumstances  best  adapted  to  produce 
originality  and  the  “.insular  pride”  so  natural  in  their 
isolated  position  among  a  group  of  islands  in  the  Pacific 
Ocean.  Thus  left  to  themselves,  the  genius  of  the  race 
has  led  them  to  direct  their  efforts  to  confer  beauty  on 
objects  of  common  utility  and  materials  of  the  lowest 
value.  The  faculty  of  making  common  and  familiar 
things  tell  pleasantly  upon  the  ordinary  mind,  by  little 
artistic  surprises  and  fresh  interpretations  of  the  com¬ 
mon  aspects  of  natural  objects  and  scenes,  is  specially 
their  gift,  and  a  gift  as  valuable  as  it  is  rare.  It  is 
from  this  standpoint  that  the  art  of  Japan  should  be 
viewed  for  a  right  appreciation  of  its  claims  to  admira¬ 
tion,  and  for  the  proper  application  of  the  lesson  it 
conveys  to  art-workmen  and  manufacturers  of  objects 
of  utility.  Previous  to  the  London  International  Exhi¬ 
bition  of  1862,  Japan  had  been  a  sealed  book  to  the 
Western  world.  When  that  exhibition  made  its  dis¬ 
play  in  the  “Japanese  court,”  followed,  as  this  was,  by 
a  great  exhibition  in  Paris  in  1867,  in  Vienna  in  1875, 
in  Philadelphia  in  1876,  in  Paris  in  1878,  and  in  Chicago 
in  1893,  the  rich  treasures  of  art-work  came  on  us  as  a  J 
new  revelation  in  decorative  and  industrial  arts,  and 
have  continued  since  to  exercise  a  strong  and  abiding 
influence  on  all  industrial  art-work.  In  textile  fab¬ 
rics,  such  as  silks,  gauzes,  crapes,  and  embroidery;  in 
bronzes,  cloisonnes,  repousse,  inlaid,  and  damascened 
work;  in  art-pottery,  faience,  and  porcelain;  and  in 


lacquer,  and  carved  wood  and  ivory,  there  was  a  bewil¬ 
dering  variety ;  but  only  one  opinion  prevailed  as  to  the 
palm  of  superiority  due  to  them.  The  inferiority  of 
most  of  the  articles  of  the  same  class  exhibited  by  the 
Chinese  was  very  marked.  If  other  test  of  excellence 
were  needed,  it  is  amply  supplied  by  the  flattery  of 
imitation;  though  the  mischief  of  merely  copying  Jap¬ 
anese  art-work  without  any  knowledge  of  the  history, 
religion,  popular  legends,  or  the  artistic  tastes  which 
inspire  the  workman  in  Japan,  is  obvious  in  the  vul¬ 
garized  reproductions  and  the  incongruous  combina¬ 
tions  now  so  common.  They  may  be  Japanesque,  but 
they  are  certainly  not  Japanese  in  spirit,  feeling,  or 
execution.  Defects  are  exaggerated,  and  excellences 
are  lost  sight  of  altogether.  The  school  of  art  of  the 
Japanese  is  due  to  their  native  genius  as  a  race.  In 
Japan,  painting  is  not  a  separate  art,  but  simply  the 
highest  form  of  the  decorative  art.  The  painter  works, 
not  for  galleries,  public  or  private,  but  for  the  adorn¬ 
ment  of  temples  and  homes.  A  Japanese  cannot  see  a 
surface  without  feeling  tempted  to  adorn  it  with  flow¬ 
ers,  birds,  maidens,  and  mountains.  To  the  average 
Japanese,  art  is  not  a  decoration,  to  be  indulged  in 
occasionally,  but  it  is,  like  oxygen,  a  constituent  of  the 
atmosphere  he  breathes  every  moment;  and  the  hum¬ 
blest  coolie  wants  his  share  of  art  as  much  as  his  oxy¬ 
gen.  The  shops  contain  thousands  of  objects  for  use 
and  entertainment,  and  each  of  these  objects,  though 
it  cost  but  a  tenth  of  a  cent,  is  artistically  shaped  or 
decorated.  Most  of  their  decorative  designs  consist  of 
natural  objects  treated  in  a  conventional  way.  This 
conventionalism  is,  however,  so  perfect  and  free  in  its 
allurements  that  nature  seems  to  suggest  both  the 
motive  and  the  treatment.  Their  flowers  and  their 
birds  show  a  truth  to  nature,  and  a  habit  of  minute 
observation  in  the  artist,  which  cannot  be  too  much 
admired.  Every  blade  of  grass,  each  leaf  and  feather, 
has  been  the  object  of  loving  and  patient  study. 

It  has  been  rashly  assumed  by  some  of  the  writers 
on  Japanese  art  that  the  Japanese  do  not  study  from 
nature.  All  their  work  is  one  emphatic  protest  against 
so  erroneous  a  supposition.  It  can,  in  fact,  be  shown 
conclusively  that  the  Japanese  have  derived  all  their 
fundamental  ideas  of  symmetry,  so  different  from  ours, 
from  a  close  study  of  nature  and  her  processes  in  the 
attainment  of  endless  variety.  It  is  a  special  feature 
in  their  art  that,  while  often  closely  and  minutely 
imitating  natural  objects,  such  as  birds,  flowers,  and 
fishes,  the  especial  objects  of  their  predilection  and 
study,  they  frequently  combine  the  facts  of  eternal 
nature  with  a  conventional  mode  of  treatment  better 
suited  to  their  purpose.  During  the  long  apprentice¬ 
ship  the  Japanese  serve  to  acquire  the  power  of  writing 
with  the  brush  the  thousand  complicated  characters 
borrowed  from  the  Chinese,  they  unconsciously  culti¬ 
vate  the  habit  of  minute  observation  and  the  power 
of  accurate  imitation,  and  with  these  a  delicacy  of 
touch  and  freedom  of  hand  which  only  long  practice 
could  give.  A  hair’s-breadth  deviation  of  a  line,  or  the 
slight  inclination  of  a  dot  or  an  angle,  is  fatal  to  good 
calligraphy  both  among  the  Chinese  and  Japanese. 
When  they  come  to  use  the  pencil,  therefore,  in  draw¬ 
ing  they  are  possessed  of  the  finest  instruments  in  ac¬ 
curacy  of  eye  and  free  command  of  the  brush.  Whether 
a  Japanese  art-worker  sets  himself  to  copy  what  he 
sees  before  him  or  to  give  play  to  his  fancy  in  combin¬ 
ing  what  he  has  seen  with  some  ideal  in  his  mind,  the 
result  equally  shows  a  perfect  facility  of  execution  and 
easy  grace  in  all  the  lines. 

The  Japanese  artist  is  usually  an  impressionist ;  that 
is,  he  avoids  superfluous  details,  seizing  only  what  is 
essential  to  his  purpose,  but  presenting  that  with  such 
virtuosity  that  the  mood  he  desires  to  suggest  is  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  spectator  instantaneously.  Professor 
Fenellosa,  in  his  work  on  Japan,  expresses  the  opinion, 
no  doubt  justly,  that  the  impetus  to  French  impres¬ 
sionism  was  given  partly  by  a  thorough  study  of  Jap¬ 
anese  art.  While  thus  indifferent  to  details,  it  is  a 
striking  fact  that  the  Japanese  artist  has  a  keener  eye 
than  his  Western  colleague.  Herr  Ottomar  Anschiitz, 
of  Lissa,  Prussia,  has  shown  that  certain  Japan  pic¬ 
tures  of  birds  and  other  animals  which  seemed  un¬ 
natural  were  really  correct,  as  proved  by  instantaneous 
photographs.  In  their  methods  of  ornamentation,  the 
Japanese  treat  every  object  flatly,  as  do  their  Chinese 
masters  to  this  day,  and  this  to  a  certain  extent  has 
tended  to  check  any  progress  in  pictorial  art,  though 
they  have  obtained  other  and  very  admirable  decora¬ 
tive  effects.  Without  being  ignorant  of  chiaroscuro, 
or  the  play  of  light  and  shadow,  it  is  true  that  they 
usually,  though  not  invariably,  paint  in  flat  tones  as  on 
a  vase,  and  so  dispense  with  both.  It  is  not  a  picture 
so  much  as  a  decoration  that  they  produce,  but  it  is  a 
decoration  full  of  beauty  in  its  harmonized  tints  and 
graceful  freedom  of  design.  The  delicacy  of  touch  is 
everywhere  seen,  whether  bird  or  leaf  or  flower,  or  all 
combined,  be  chosen  as  the  subject.  The  Japanese 
artist  especially  excels  in  conveying  an  idea  of  motion 
in  the  swift  flights  of  birds  and  gliding  movements  of 
fishes,  one  of  the  most  difficult  triumphs  of  art.  It 
has  been  said  that  the  golden  age  of  Japanese  art  is 
over  and  gone,  and  that  the  conditions  no  longer 
exist,  and  can  never  be  renewed,  under  which  it  has 
developed  its  most  characteristic  excellences.  A  feudal 
state,  in  which  the  artist  and  the  workman  were  gen¬ 
erally  one  and  the  same  person,  or  at  least  in  the  same 
feudal  relation  to  a  chief,  who  was  bound  to  support 
them,  working  or  idle,  and  took  pride  in  counting 
among  his  subjects  or  serfs  those  who  could  most  excel 
in  producing  objects  of  great  beauty  and  artistic  value, 
is  a  condition  as  little  likely  to  return  in  Japan  as  the 
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former  isolation  and  freedom  from  all  foreign  influ¬ 
ences  of  the  people.  Under  those  altered  circumstances 
it  is  to  be  feared  that  Japanese  art  has  culminated,  and 
shown  the  best  of  which  it  is  capable. 

One  of  the  characteristic  features  of  all  Japanese  art  j 
is  individuality  of  character  in  the  treatment,  by  which 
the  absence  of  all  uniformity  and  monotony  or  same¬ 
ness  is  secured.  Repetition,  without  any  variation,  is 
abhorrent  to  every  Japanese.  He  will  not  tolerate  the 
stagnation  and  tedium  of  a  dull  uniformity  by  mechani¬ 
cal  reproduction.  His  temperament  will  not  let  him 
endure  the  labor  of  always  producing  the  same  pattern. 
Hence  the  repetition  of  two  articles,  the  exact  copy  of 
each  other,  and,  generally,  the  diametrical  division  of 
any  space  into  equal  parts,  are  instinctively  avoided — 
as  nature  avoids  the  production  of  any  two  plants,  or 
even  any  two  leaves  of  the  same  tree,  which  in  all  parts 
shall  be  exactly  alike.  The  application  of  this  principle 
in  the  same  free  spirit  is  the  secret  of  much  of  the 
originality  and  the  excelleuce  of  the  art  of  Japan. 
Its  artists  and  artisans  alike  aim  at  symmetry,  not 
by  an  equal  division  of  parts,  as  we  do,  but  rather  by  a 
certain  balance  of  corresponding  parts,  each  different 
from  the  other,  and  not  numerically  even,  with  an 
effect  of  variety  and  freedom  from  formality.  The  art 
works  and  the  art  thought  of  a  people  so  truly  artistic 
as  the  Japanese  have  proved  themselves  to  be  form  a 
subject  of  wide  scope  and  great  complexity.  The 
reports  issued  by  the  Japanese  commissioners  at  the 
great  exhibitions  held  successively  in  Paris  in  1867  and 
1878,  in  Vienna  in  1875,  and  in  Philadelphia  in  1876, 
and  the  report  written  by  direction  of  the  Japanese 
government  for  the  South  Kensington  Museum  of 
London,  afford  the  best  example  of  the  variety  of 
art-work  for  which,  as  a  nation,  they  have  now  a 
world-wide  reputation.  It  is  true,  and  strange  as  true, 
that  the  Japanese  have  apparently  never  thought  to 
overstep  the  limits  of  a  purely  decorative  art,  and  have 
thus  stopped  short  of  the  art  development  of  other 
nations.  Whether  this  limitation  may  be  from  some 
organic  defect,  or  is  merely  a  result  of  their  neglect  to 
study  the  human  figure  and  master  the  difficulties  of 
rendering  the  fine  harmony  of  line  and  proportion  seen 
in  greatest  perfection  there,  it  is  difficult  to  determine. 
Certain  it  is  they  have  never  advanced  so  far.  They  have 
always  been  content  to  treat  the  human  figure  in  a  con¬ 
ventional  style,  not  much  in  advance  of  the  Egyptian 
rendering,  and  quite  incompatible  with  good  drawing. 
Japanese  pictorial  art  divides  itself  into  several  schools, 
of  which  the  earliest  belongs  to  the  9th  century,  and 
presents  as  its  leading  names  those  of  the  celebrated 
Sugawara  Michizane  and  Kose  Kanaoka.  But  the  first 
really  native  school  dates  from  1000  A.D.,  it  being 
known  in  its  earlier  form  as  the  Yamato  Uiu,  in  its 
later  as  the  Tosa  Riu.  This  was  confined  mainly  to  the 
painting  of  scenes  of  court  ceremony,  illustrations  of 
scenes  in  the  native  romances,  drawings  of  horses, 
falcons,  Ac.  Landscape  was  a  subordinate  feature. 
The  drawing  was  carefully  done  with  a  fine  brush,  gold 
and  bright  colors  being  freely  employed.  Koson,  the 
last  famous  painter  of  this  school,  died  in  1866.  The 
Chinese  school,  originating  about  1400,  gained  its  high¬ 
est  development  in  the  hands  of  the  great  master  Kano 
Motonobu,  or  Ko-Hogen  (1476-1559).  The  works  of 
this  school,  which  held  preeminence  for  three  centuries, 
are  marked  by  quiet  and  harmonious  coloring  and  a 
bold  use  of  the  pencil,  the  scenery  displaying  the  con¬ 
ventionality — often  impossible — of  Chinese  art.  A  new 
departure  in  art  came  in  1760,  in  the  work  of  Hokusai, 
•who  struck  out  a  fresh  path,  and  became  one  of  the 
most  realistic  of  the  world’s  painters.  This  school, 
while  held  in  slight  respect  in  Japan,  is  the  popular 
one  among  foreign  appreciators  of  Japanese  art.— 
Mechanical  Arts.  The  Japanese  have  attained  to  great 
excellence  in  metallurgy,  and  in  the  manufacture  of 
porcelain,  lacquer  ware,  and  silk  fabrics.  In  some  of 
these  departments  works  are  produced  of  such  excel¬ 
lence  in  design  and  execution  as  to  surpass  the  finest 
products  of  the  Western  world.  A  school  of  sword 
making  was  founded  by  the  Emperor  Gotoba  about 
1200,  the  most  famous  blades  being  those  known  as 
Masamune,  produced  in  the  14th  century.  The  por¬ 
celain  industry  dates  back  to  the  13th  century,  taking 
its  artistic  origin  in  the  work  of  Shunkei,  the  “  father 
of  pottery,”  who  dwelt  at  Seto  in  Owari,  whence  the 
the  Japanese  now  call  all  kinds  of  earthenware  Seto- 
mono.  Shunkei  studied  in  China,  but  Corean  art  also 
made  its  way  into  Japan,  the  native  art  developing 
under  these  two  foreign  inspirations.  Of  the  most  cele¬ 
brated  wares  may  be  named  the  crackled  Satsuma 
(about  1640),  the  Hizen,  the  Kaga,  and  Owari,  much 
of  the  art  decoration  of  these  wares  being  done  in 
Tokio.  The  lacquer  industry  dates  from  prehistoric 
times,  some  of  the  finest  examples  dating  from  the  15th 
century.  It  reached  its  perfection  by  the  end  of  the 
17th  century.  Of  other  esteemed  Japanese  art  work 
may  be  named  bronze  and  inlaid  metal  work,  enamel, 
&c.  This  summary  of  the  leading  characteristics  of 
Japanese  art  is  much  too  brief  to  be  otherwise  than 
imperfect.  It  may,  therefore,  oe  useful,  for  purposes 
of  reference,  to  give  a  list  of  the  most  recent  works  on 
this  subject,  viz. :  Sir  Edwin  Arnold’s  Japonica  (1892), 
H.  T.  Finck’s  Lotos-Time  in  Japan  (1895),  E.  Hart’s 
Stencils  of  Old  Japan  (1895),  and  Lafcadio  Hearn’s 
Kokora  (1896).  See  Ceramics. 

Jap'ano-C’hinese'  War.  The  conflict  of  1894-95 
between  the  two  great  native  powers  of  eastern  Asia 
had  its  origin  in  an  effort  on  the  part  of  Japan  to  gain 
a  controlling  influence  in  Corea,  and  of  China  to  make 
good  her  long  dormant  claim  to  suzerainty  over  the 
Corean  kingdom.  The  liberal  element  in  the  Corean 


government  had  made  treaties  with  foreign  powers  and  ] 
opened  ports  to  foreign  trade,  an  action  which  gavei 
rise  to  insurrections  in  1884  and  again  in  1894  on  the  ! 
part  of  the  conservative  party  of  the  nation.  On  the 
latter  occasion,  Japan,  claiming  that  her  interests  in 
Corea  were  threatened,  sent  10,000  troops  to  sustain 
them.  This  action  was  strongly  resented  by  China, 
who  requested  Japan  to  withdraw,  and  sent  troops  to 
sustain  the  Corean  government.  Japan  refused  to  J 
withdraw  until  certain  “reforms”  were  guaranteed, ; 
and  China  threatened  war.  On  June  30,  1894,  the 
Japanese  party  in  the  Corean  administration  declared 
that  country  to  be  independent  of  China  and  invoked 
Japanese  aid.  On  July  4  a  fight  occurred  in  the  streets 
of  Seoul  between  the  two  hostile  factions,  which 
ended  in  the  King  of  Corea  being  taken  by  the  Jap¬ 
anese  and  held  as  prisoner.  On  July  20  a  Chinese 
squadron  sailed  from  Taku,  conveying  a  fleet  of  trans¬ 
ports  which  carried  12,000  troops,  destined  for  Corea. 
Although  war  had  not  been  declared,  this  effort  on  the 
part  of  China  to  rei  nforce  her  Corean  troops  provoked  an 
attack  from  the  Japanese  fleet,  which  resulted  in  the 
sinking  of  a  transport  with  1,700  troops  on  board,  and 
in  other  damage  to  the  Chinese  fleet.  An  attack  was 
also  made  on  the  Chinese  port  of  Wei  Hai  Wei.  On 
August  1  war  was  formally  proclaimed  by  Japan.  Li 
Hung  Chang,  the  prime  minister  of  China,  had  earn¬ 
estly  sought  to  avoid  hostilities,  knowing  how  illy 
his  country  was  prepared  for  them,  but  now  took 
vigorous  measures  to  meet  the  threatened  danger. 
During  September  and  October  campaigns  took  place 
in  the  Liao  Tung  peninsula,  in  which  the  Japanese 
armies  were  uniformly  successful.  The  principal 
battle  was  fought  at  Ping  Yang  on  September  15  and 
ended  in  a  disastrous  repulse  of  the  Chinese,  16,000  of 
whose  forces  were  killed,  wounded,  and  captured,  while 
the  Japanese  suffered  but  a  trifling  loss. 

Two  days  afterward,  Sept.  17,  occurred  one  of  the 
most  notable  naval  battles  on  record,  being  the 
first  in  which  armored  vessels,  with  modern  artillery, 
met  in  conbat.  This  conflict  took  place  off  the  mouth 
of  the  Yalu  river,  both  sides  fighting  with  great  cour¬ 
age,  but  the  Japanese  proving  superior  in  naval  tactics 
and  in  the  performance  of  their  artillery.  The  Chinese 
battleship  Chih  Yuen  was  struck  in  the  hull  and 
foundered  with  all  on  board  while  attempting  to  ram 
one  of  the  ships  of  the  attacking  fleet.  The  King 
Yuen  was  sunk  by  a  torpedo.  The  <  'hi  Yuen  proved  to 
have  a  cowardly  captain,  who  ran  away  with  his  ship, 
and  in  doing  so  ran  into  and  sunk  the  Yang  Wei,  with 
its  crew  of  250  men.  The  Kwang  Kai  also  fled  from 
the  fight,  and  the  battle  ended  in  victory  for  the  Jap¬ 
anese  fleet,  though  it  had  suffered  too  severely  to 
follow  up  its  advantage.  The  remnant  of  the  Chinese 
fleet  made  its  way  to  Port  Arthur,  a  strongly  fortified 
city  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Liao  Tung 
peninsula. 

This  stronghold  was  attacked  in  November  by  the 
Japanese  fleet  and  a  strong  land  army,  and  captured 
after  a  siege  lasting  but  two  days,  the  garrison  taking} 
to  flight  and  surrendering  the  town,  with  its  large  store  j 
of  food  and  war  material,  almost  without  resistance,  j 
The  army  of  Marshal  Yamagata  crossed  the  Yalu  in 
October,  and  later  on  made  a  junction  with  the  army 
from  Port  Arthur,  the  combined  force  occupying  Foo¬ 
chow  Dec.  5,  and  capturing  Kaiphing  Jan.  10,  1895.  j 
For  a  time  no  further  advance  was  made,  and  the  | 
Chinese  authorities,  thinking  that  their  foes  were  dis- 1 
couraged,  recalled  an  embassy  that  was  about  to  start 
for  Japan  to  sue  for  peace. 

In  January  the  Japanese  fleet  advanced  against  the 
port  of  Wei  Hai  Wei,  a  fortified  stronghold  on  the 
northern  coast  of  China  proper.  A  force  of  25,000  kind 
troops  was  successfully  landed,  and  invested  the  strong¬ 
hold  in  the  rear,  attacking  and  quickly  taking  the  land¬ 
ward  forts.  Wei  Hai  Wei  was  thereupon  abandoned  by 
its  garrison  and  occupied  by  the  Japanese  without  a 
fight,  and  the  Chinese  fleet,  which  held  the  harbor,  now 
turned  its  guns  against  the  fortifications  which  it  had 
recently  sought  to  defend.  Several  vessels  of  this  fleet 
were  destroyed  by  torpedo  boats  which  the  Japanese 
sent  into  the  harbor,  and  the  affair  ended  in  the  sur¬ 
render  of  the  Chinese  fleet.  China  was  now  in  a 
perilous  position  ;  its  fleet  destroyed,  its  two  coast  strong¬ 
holds  held  by  the  enemy,  and  Pekin  threatened  from 
Wei  Hai  Wei,  and  from  the  army  in  Manchuria,  which 
was  preparing  to  advance  to  the  Great  Wall,  and  from 
there  to  march  upon  the  capital.  A  continuation  of 
the  war  threatened  to  end  in  a  complete  conquest  of 
the  Chinese  Empire,  and  Li  Hung  Chang,  China’s 
great  statesman,  who  had  been  degraded  from  his 
official  positions  in  consequence  of  the  continued  dis¬ 
asters  to  the  army,  was  restored  to  all  his  honors,  and 
sent  to  Japan  to  sue  for  peace,  with  full  powers  to  con¬ 
clude  a  treaty. 

The  skilled  envoy  endeavored  to  obtain  favorable 
terms,  but  found  himself  obliged  to  accept  the  ultima¬ 
tum  of  Japan,  and  a  treaty  was  agreed  to  April  10, 
and  signed  April  15,  in  which  China  acknowledged  the 
independence  of  Corea,  and  ceded  to  Japan  the  island 
of  Formosa  and  the  Pescadore  group,  and  that  part  of 
Manchuria  occupied  by  the  Japanese  army,  including 
Port  Arthur.  In  addition,  an  indemnity  of  300,000,000 
taels  was  to  be  paid,  7  new  treaty  ports  to  be  opened, 
and  other  minor  concessions  to  be  made.  This  treaty 
was  not  fully  carried  out.  The  Russian,  French,  and 
German  ministers  objected  vigorously  to  the  cession  to 
Japan  of  the  Liao  Tung  peninsula,  and  by  a  threat  of 
war  Japan  was  obliged  to  yield  her  claim  to  this  terri¬ 
tory.  She  demanded  in  return  a  further  sum  of  100,- 
000,000  taels,  but  the  matter  was  finally  compromised  for 


a  sum  of  30,000,000.  The  Pescadores  and  Formosa  were 
not  occupied  without  resistance,  a  brief  one  in  the  case 
of  the  former,  but  a  vigorous  and  persistent  one  in  the 
case  of  Formosa,  which  gave  the  Japanese  no  little 
trouble  to  put  down.  The  only  result  of  the  war  of 
which  we  need  further  speak  is  the  position  now  oc¬ 
cupied  by  Japan  as  one  of  the  leading  nations  of  the 
world,  tiie  rapid  increase  of  her  naval  and  military 
establishments,  the  efforts  made  by  her  statesmen  to 
strengthen  her  position  against  Russia  by  European 
alliances,  and  her  growing  disposition  to  take  a  hand 
in  affairs  which  have  formerly  interested  the  nations 
of  Europe  and  America  alone.  Internally  there  has 
been  an  extension  of  railroad  construction,  with  other 
public  improvements  that  must  be  speedily  beneficial 
to  the  nation  as  a  whole. 

Japon'ica,  n.  See  Camellia. 

Jardiniere  (zhdr-din-ydr1),  n.  [Fr.  jardin,  garden.] 
A  pot,  vase  or  stand  for  flowers  or  plants. — An  orna¬ 
mental  pendant  attached  to  a  form  of  woman’s  head¬ 
dress  in  the  18th  century. 

Jar'ves,  James  Jackson,  author  and  art-critic,  was 
born  at  Boston,  Mass.,  Aug.  20,  1818;  sailed  for  the 
Sandwich  Islands  in  1838,  and  resided  for  some  years  at 
Honolulu,  where  he  established  the  Polynesian,  the  first 
newspaper  printed  in  Oceania.  He  travelled  exten¬ 
sively,  passing  many  years  in  Europe,  making  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  pictures  to  form  the  nucleus  of  an  American 
Art  Gallery,  and  succeeded  in  amassinga  large  number 
of  works  by  the  old  masters,  which  are  now  deposited 
in  Yale  University.  His  published  works  include  Art 
Hints  (1855);  The  Art  Idea;  Sculpture,  Painting,  and 
Architecture  in  America;  The  Confessions  of  an  Inquirer ; 
Art  Studies  ;  Old  Masters  of  Italy  ;  Glimpses  at  the  Art  of 
Japan;  Art  Thoughts  ;  The  Experiences  and  Observations 
of  an  American  Amateur  in  Europe;  ItaSan  Rambles. 
Died  June  28,  1888. 

Jasmin  ( zhiis-mang '),  Jacques,  Provencal  poet,  was 
born  at  Agen,  March  6, 1798  ;  entered  the  priesthood,  but 
being  expelled  for  some  misconduct,  he  learned  the  bar¬ 
ber’s  trade.  Attracted  attention  by  verses  which  he  com¬ 
posed  in  the  dialect  of  Agen,  which  made  him  famous,  and 
to  which  is  largely  due  the  revival  of  poetry  in  the  dialect 
of  southern  France.  The  French  Academy  awarded 
him  (1852)  a  prize  of  5,000  francs.  His  works  include 
many  songs,  odes  and  patriotic  poems;  of  his  longer 
poems  the  most  famous  is  L’Abalgo  de  Castel  Cuille 
(translated  by  Longfellow  as  The  Blind  Girl  of  Castel 
Cuille).  Died  Oct.  4,  1864. 

Jas'trow,  Marcus  Mordecai,  Polish-American  rabbi, 
was  born  at  Rogasen,  Posen,  Prussia,  June  5,  1829; 
studied  at  the  Gymnasium  of  Posen,  University  of  Ber¬ 
lin,  and  at  Halle,  where  he  graduated  in  1856.  In  1858 
he  became  preacher  and  assistant  rabbi  iu  Warsaw  ; 
was  imprisoned  in  the  citadel  there  in  1861,  and  ban¬ 
ished  in  1862.  He  held  other  positions  as  rabbi,  and  in 
1866  accepted  that  of  the  German-Hebrew  congrega¬ 
tion  Rodef-Shalom,  Philadelphia,  where  he  has  since 
remained.  He  is  the  author  of  Kazania,  lectures  in  the 
Polish  language;  Die  Luge  der  Juden  in  Polen  ;  Vartan- 
far  der  Polnischen  Revolution ;  Vier  Jahrunderte,  and  a 
Hebrew-German  Lexicon ;  is  professor  of  Semitic  lan¬ 
guages  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  and  rated 
among  the  greatest  of  living  Hebrew  scholars. 

Ja'taka,  n.  (Sansk.)  One  of  the  legends  relating  to 
the  successive  existences  of  Buddha,  containing  much 
doctrinal  matter ;  a  birth-story. 

Javelle'  Water.  ( Chem .)  A  cleansing  solution 
which  exerts  a  prompt  effect  in  restoring  old  engrav¬ 
ings,  wood-cuts,  printed  matter,  and  other  articles 
which  have  become  brown  or  yellow  by  age.  It  is 
prepared  by  dissolving  chloride  of  lime  (bleaching 
powder)  in  hot  water  and  adding  a  potassium  carbon¬ 
ate.  The  result,  after  filtration,  is  an  impure  potassium 
hypochlorite.  It  may,  when  cool,  be  bottled  and  kept 
for  subsequent  use,  and  is  an  effective  means  of  bleach¬ 
ing  all  fabrics.  It  is  also  used  as  an  antiseptic.  Also 
called  Javelle's  Water  and  Eau  de  Javelle. 

Jay,  n.  (Slang.)  A  low-rate  actor. — A  greenhorn  ;  an 
outlandish  person. 

Jay'-hawk'er.  «.  ( U.  S.  Hist.)  One  of  the  free¬ 

booters  during  the  free-soil  troubles  in  Kansas  and  in 
the  early  part  of  the  Civil  War. 

( Entcrm .)  A  large  spider  or  tarantula.  ( Colloq .) 

Jean  (Jan),  n.  [Probably  from  Genoa.]  A  twilled 
undressed  cloth  of  cotton,  or  of  cotton  warp  and 
woollen  filling. — Satin  J.  is  a  kind  of  jean  woven  smooth 
and  glossy. 

Jeannette',  in  Pentisylvania,  a  post-borough  of  West¬ 
moreland  co.,  4  m.  from  Greensburg,  on  Penna.  R.R. 
A  manufacturing  town.  Pop.  (1897)  7,100. 

Jebb,  Richard  Claverhouse,  born  at  Dundee,  Scot¬ 
land,  Aug.  27,  1841 ;  graduated  with  high  honors  from 
St.  Columba’s  College,  Dublin,  the  Charterhouse,  and 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge  (1862) ;  elected  fellow  of 
his  college,  and  (1872)  public  orator  of  the  university  ; 
appointed  classical  examiner  in  the  University  of 
London,  and  tutor  at  Cambridge  (1875) ;  professor  of 
Greek  at  St.  Andrews,  and  (1889)  regius  professor  of 
Greek  at  Cambridge;  president  of  the  Society  for  the 
Promotion  of  Hellenic  Studies.  Edinburgh,  Cambridge, 
Bologna,  and  Harvard  Universities  bestowed  honorary 
degress  upon  him,  and  the  King  of  Greece  presented 
him  with  the  gold  cross  of  the  Order  of  the  Saviour. 
He  has  published  works  of  profound  scholarship,  and 
brilliancy  of  style.  They  include;  Characters  of  Theo¬ 
phrastus  ;  Translations  into  Greek  and  Latin  Verse  ;  Modem 
Greece;  Richard  Bentley  (English  Men  of  Letters 
Series) ;  The  Growth  and  Influence  of  Greek  Poetry ;  A 
Primer  of  Greek  Literature,  Ac.  His  monumental 
edition  of  Sophocles  is  the  standard  English  translation. 
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Jeiltlo.  in  Texas,  a  post-town  of  Bastrop  co.  Pop.  (1890) 
559. 

Jolt  I>»vis,  in  Texas,  a  W.  co. ;  area,  2,390  sq.  m. ; 
Surface,  mountainous;  soil,  fertile  in  places;  timber 
scarce.  Cattle  raising  is  the  chief  occupation.  Cap. 
Fort  Davis.  Pop.  (1890)  1,394. 

Jefferson.  Joseph,  actor,  was  born  at  Philadelphia, 
February  20,  1829.  He  was  the  grandson  of  Joseph 
Jefferson,  an  English  actor,  and  a  son  of  Mrs.  Burke,  a 
noted  singer ;  appeared  on  the  stage  at  an  early  age, 
and  attained  distinction  in  comic  parts,  such  as  bob 
Acres,  Caleb  Plummer,  Ac.  He  has  acted  in  England 
and  Australia  as  well  as  in  America ;  appeared  in  I)iou 
Boucicault's  version  of  Rip  Van  Winkle  in  1865,  and 
since  that  date  has  been  identified  with  that  character, 
in  which  he  has  achieved  a  reputation  which  ranks 
him  with  the  most  notable  of  histrionic  artists.  Others 
of  his  successful  characterizations  are  Sir  Hugh  de  Brass, 
in  A  Regular  Fix,  and  Bob  Acres.  He  has  written  an 
autobiography.  In  1892  Yale  College  conferred  upon 
him  the  honorary  degree  of  M.  A.  He  still  (1897)  fills 
a  limited  number  of  engagements  each  season,  usually 
presenting  The  Rivals,  Rip  Van  Winkle,  and  the  farce, 
Lend  Me  Five  Shillings ;  divides  most  of  his  time  between 
his  extensive  plantation  in  Louisiana  and  his  seaside 
cottage  on  Buzzards’  Bay,  Mass. 

Jefferson,  in  Nebraska,  a  S.E.  co. ;  area,  576  sq.  m. ; 
intersected  by  Little  Blue  river,  and  is  also  drained  by 
Brush,  Little  Sandy  and  Muddy  creeks.  Surface,  undu¬ 
lating  prairie ;  timber  scarce ;  soil,  fertile.  Cap.  Fair- 
burg.  Pop.  (1890)  14,850. 

Jel'lieo.  in  Tentiessee,  a  post-village  of  Campbell  co , 
66  m.  N.W.  of  Knoxville,  on  J.,  B.  E.  N.  N. ;  L.  &  N. 
and  Southern  K.Rs. ;  has  a  steam  tannery.  Coal  is 
produced  in  the  district  and  shipped  from  this  point. 
Pop.  (1897)  950. 

Jenk'in,  He  nry  Charles  Fleeming,  physicist,  was 
born  near  Dungeness,  England,  March  25,  1833; 
educated  at  Jedburgh,  Scotland,  Edinburgh  Academy, 
Frankfort,  Paris  and  Genoa;  learned  the  trade  of  a 
machinist  in  Manchester,  England;  after  serving  as  a 
draughtsman  in  London,  he  undertook  the  work  to 
which  he  devoted  many  years  of  his  life,  the  laying  of 
submarine  cables;  was  appointed  professor  of  Engi¬ 
neering  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  in  1868.  He 
was  the  author  of  numerous  scientific  papers,  and  a 
text-book  on  electricity  and  magnetism ;  and  his  essays 
on  philosophic  and  speculative  subjects  rank  high. 
Died  June  12, 1885. 

Jenk'ins,  Thornton  Alexander,  born  in  Virginia, 
Dec.  11,  1811;  entered  the  U.  S.  Navy,  as  midship¬ 
man,  in  1828,  and  from  1834-42  was  employed  in  the 
office  of  the  Coast  Survey ;  served  in  other  surveys,  and 
at  successive  periods  held  several  commands,  including 
those  of  second  naval  officer  in  command  at  the  sur¬ 
render  of  Port  Hudson,  July  1,  1863;  was  Farragut’s 
chief  of  staff  and  fleet-captain;  resumed  the  command 
of  the  second  division  of  Farragut’s  fleet  until  the  close 
of  the  war,  after  which  he  was  appointed  chief  of  the 
bureau  of  navigation,  naval  secretary  of  the  light¬ 
house  board  (1869),  promoted  to  be  rear-admiral  (1870),  ] 
and  commanded  the  East  India  squadron  (1871); 
retired  from  active  service  in  December,  1873,  and  died 
August  9,  1893. 

Jen'ner,  Sir  William,  physician,  born  at  Chatham, 
England,  1815;  educated  at  University  College,  Lon¬ 
don.  He  was  made  physician  to  the  Queen  Victoria 
(1861)  and  to  the  Prince  of  Wales  (1863) ;  attended  the 
Prince  Consort  in  his  last  illness;  was  created  a  baro¬ 
net  in  1868,  and  in  recognition  of  his  services  during 
the  illness  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  was  made  a  K.  C.  B. 
in  1872.  He  is  the  author  of  numerous  medical  papers, 
and  is  especially  noted  as  being  the  first  to  prove  the 
difference  in  kind  between  typhus  and  typhoid  fevers. 
Retired  from  professional  pursuits  in  1889. 

Jer'auld.  or  Ger'auld,  in  South  Dakota,  a  S.  E.  cen. 
co. ;  area,  550  sq.  m.  Surface,  eastern  half  level,  western 
half  rolling ;  soil,  light,  fertile,  and  well-watered ;  good 
agricultural  and  grazing  land.  Products,  corn,  oats, 
wheat,  barley,  flax,  rye,  potatoes,  wool,  broom  corn,  and 
sorghum.  Cap.  Wessiugton  Springs.  Pop.  (1895)  2,779. 

Jer'rnyn,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-borough  of  Lacka¬ 
wanna  co.,  12  m.  N.  E.  of  Scranton,  on  D.  &  H.  and 
N.  Y.,  0.  A  W.  R.Rs. ;  has  grist  mills,  saw  mills,  powder 
mill,  and  coal  mines.  Pop.  (1897)  2,860. 

Jerome',  Jerome  Klapka,  author,  was  born  at  Wal¬ 
sall,  England,  May  2,  1861;  educated  at  the  Philo¬ 
logical  School,  Marylebone.  Most  of  his  life  has  been 
spent  in  London.  He  has  served  as  clerk,  schoolmaster, 
shorthand-writer,  reporter,  actor,  and  journalist.  He 
has  published :  On  the  Stage  and  Off;  Idle  Thoughts  of 
an  Idle  Fellow ;  Three  Men  in  a  Boat ;  Novel  Notes ;  and 
several  farces  and  plays.  He  founded  To-Day,  a  weekly 
magazine,  in  1893.  He  is  now  (1897)  sole  editor  oi 
The  Idler  (London),  and  contributes  constantly  to 
current  magazines. 

Jer'rold,  William  Blanchard,  author,  eldest  son 
of  Douglas  Jerrold ;  born  at  London,  England,  in 
1826;  educated  partly  in  France;  studied  painting  in 
London.  He  adopted  the  profession  of  journalism, 
and  wrote  many  farces  and  comedies.  He  visited 
Sweden  (1852)  as  commissioner  for  the  London  Crystal 
Palace;  also  attended  the  Paris  Exhibition  in  the  same 
capacity  for  the  London  Daily  Neics.  He  was  the 
author  of  a  series  of  articles  published  in  the  Morning 
Post  (1862)  on  the  London  poor;  visited  Paris  (1863)  to 
examine  its  institutions  for  the  poor,  and  for  the  same 
purpose  visited  the  Netherlands  in  1869.  His  works 
include  At  Home  in  Paris;  A  Trip  Through  the  Vine- 
yards  of  Spain ;  Life  of  Napoleon  III.,  Ac.  Died  March 
10, 1884. 


Jer'ry,  n.  [A  contemptuous  abbreviation  of  Jeremiah, 
probably  originating  in  England  after  the  Restoration, 
in  ridicule  of  the  Puritans,  among  whom  the  use  of 
Old  Testament  names  was  common.]  One  who  builds 
houses  in  a  mean,  flimsy  or  unsubstantial  manner. 
— Work  of  an  inferior  or  fraudulent  character. 

Jer'ry  City,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Wood  Co., 
about  30  m.  S.  of  Toledo.  Pop.  (1890)  530. 

Jeru' saleill,  (exploration  of.  ( Explar .)  A 
marked  advantage  in  visiting  Jerusalem  at  the  present 
time  is  that  one  can  reap  the  fruits  of  recent  archaj- j 
ological  research,  and  thus  examine  the  various  places 
of  interest  with  intelligent  curiosity.  The  first  impetus 
to  this  research  was  given  by  an  eminent  scholar  of 
the  United  States,  Dr.  Edward  Robinson,  of  whom 
Dean  Stanley  has  said  that  “he  was  the  til's t  man  who 
saw  Palestine  with  his  eyes  open  to  what  he  ought  to 
see.”  His  work  has  been  and  is  likely  to  long  be 
perpetuated  by  the  name  of  Robinson’s  Arch,  which 
has  been  given  to  the  first  spring  of  an  arch  demon¬ 
strated  by  Robinson  to  have  been  the  beginning  of  a 
bridge  across  the  valley  which  separates  Mount  Zion 
and  Mount  Moriah,  two  of  the  elevations  of  the 
plateau  on  w'hich  Jerusalem  is  built.  Very  interesting 
results  of  recent  research  concern  the  Church  of  the 
Holy  Sepulchre.  The  site  on  which  this  building 
stands  has,  for  fifteen  centuries  and  a  half,  been  uni¬ 
versally  accepted  as  the  place  of  the  tomb  of  Christ. 
There  has  been  no  proof  of  the  fact  beyond  the 
ecclesiastical  tradition  of  centuries,  save  the  miracu¬ 
lous  vision  which  Helena,  mother  of  the  Emperor 
Constantine,  is  supposed  to  have  had,  if  proof  such 
vision  can  be  called.  Recent  investigations,  however, 
have  pretty  well  overthrown  this  tradition.  It  has 
been  proved,  almost  conclusively,  that  the  site  of  the 
Church  must  have  been  within  the  wall  of  the  city  at 
the  time  of  Christ.  Yet  we  know  that  he  died  and 
was  buried  “  without  the  gates.”  It  appears  now  to  be 
clearly  established  that  the  place  of  the  tomb  of 
Christ  is  at  the  west  of  a  hill  known  as  Jeremiah's 
Grotto,  north  of  the  city  and  beyond  the  walls. 
Calvary  is  also  put  down  as  on  the  site  of  the  Church 
of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  and  the  exact  place  where  the 
cross  was  erected  is  pointed  out  to  the  visitor.  All  the 
probabilities,  it  is  now  proved,  are  against  this,  and  the 
hill  of  Calvary,  there  is  little  doubt,  is  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  tomb  of  Christ. 

If  archaeology  has  played  havoc  with  some  venera¬ 
ble  traditions,  it  has  also  strengthened  other  traditions. 
The  position  of  Mount  Moriah  cannot  be  questioned, 
and  the  limits  of  Mount  Zion,  except  on  a  part  of  the 
nothem  side,  are  unassailable.  Moreover,  no  explora¬ 
tion  nor  investigation  has  served  to  weaken  the  asser¬ 
tion  that  what  is  commonly  known  as  the  Mosque  of 
Omar — though,  in  reality,  it  is  not  a  mosque,  but  a 
shrine — stands  on  Mount  Moriah,  in  the  sacred  area 
once  occupied  by  the  precinct  of  the  Jew  ish  Temple. 
This  area  is  called  “The  Noble  Sanctuary,”  and  is  as 
beautiful  as  it  is  spacious.  It  occupies  one-sixth  part 
of  the  cit3’,  and  is  surrounded  by  massive  and  lofty 
w  alls.  The  green  grass  of  the  enclosure,  dotted  w  ith 
olives  and  cypresses,  adds  to  the  charm  of  the  architec¬ 
tural  erections,  and  the  aspect  of  the  place  is  restful 
and  extremely  attractive.  The  western  wall  runs 
along  the  brow'  of  the  steep  hill  at  the  foot  of  which 
flows  the  Brook  of  Kedron.  The  view-  from  the  en¬ 
closure  would  be  beautiful,  but  is  cut  off  by  the  walls, 
though  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  brook  towers  above 
the  wall  the  Mount  of  Olives,  which  is  220  feet  higher 
than  Mount  Moriah.  The  Mount  of  Olives,  however, 
is  rather  a  ridge  than  a  mount.  A  few  scattered  olive 
trees  alone  remain  to  warrant  the  name  it  bears.  See 
Jerusalem. 

Jes'sie,  n.  (Slang.)  A  severe  scolding  or  berating; 
as,  to  give  one  particular  jessie. 

Jes'uits,  or  Society  of  Jesus.  (Eccl.  Hist.)  A  cele¬ 
brated  religious  order  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
which  was  founded  by  St.  Ignatius  of  Loyola  (see 
Loyola),  and  has  filled  a  large  space  in  the  ecclesi¬ 
astical  and  political  history  of  the  world.  It  was  in 
1559  that  Loyola  and  his  companions  submitted  to  the 
Rope,  Paul  III.,  the  rule  of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  the 
great  aim  of  which  was  expressed  in  their  adopted 
motto  Ad  Majorem  Dei  Gleriam  (to  God’s  greater  glory  )  ; 
and  the  vowr  of  which,  in  addition  to  the  threefold 
obligations  common  to  all  Catholic  religious  orders,  of 
chastity,  poverty,  and  obedience,  comprised  a  fourth, 
whereby  the  members  bound  themselves  unreservedly 
to  go  as  missionaries  to  any  country  which  the  Pope 
might  indicate  to  them.  The  new  rule  was  approved 
by  Papal  bull  in  1540,  Loyola  being  elected  as  the  first 
general  of  the  order.  Loyola  possessed,  in  the  highest 
degree,  the  administrative  faculty,  which  eminently 
fitted  him  for  carrying  out  the  necessary  details  of 
such  a  work — classifying  the  different  duties,  and  dis¬ 
tributing  the  various  offices ;  and  hence,  in  the  space 
of  a  very  few'  years,  the  Society  had  established  itself 
in  almost  every  country  in  Europe,  as  well  as  in  many 
places  throughout  the  Old  World  and  the  New.  The 
Jesuit  was  a  man  everywhere  in  request,  as  a  man 
perfectly  qualified  for  whatever  task  he  undertook, 
whether  as  adviser,  confessor,  teacher,  or  superin¬ 
tendent  of  affairs.  The  superior  thus  held  in  his 
hand  the  reins  of  a  spiritual  government  which  was 
rapidly  spreading  itself  over  and  beyond  the  Christian¬ 
ized  w'orld.  With  deep  sagacity  of  the  remoter  con¬ 
sequences,  he  strictly  forbade  any  Jesuit  to  accept 
ecclesiastical  dignities  of  any  sort ;  but,  at  the  same  j 
time,  they  were  not  forbidden,  but  eagerly  sought, 
after,  the  office  of  confessors  to  emperors,  kings,  and 
princes,  and  thus  they  obtained  great  power,  to  be  I 


used  for  the  advantage  of  their  order  and  of  the 
Church  in  general.  Loyola  seems  to  have  been  actu¬ 
ated  by  the  belief  “that  all  things  would  go  well  in 
the  world — a  wise  conjecture,  if  it  were  brought  into 
a  state  of  absolute,  unreasoning,  ungainsaying  sub- 
miseiveness  to  a  single  hand  ruling  it  for  its  good.” 
The  casuistry  of  this  body  is  immortalized  in  the 
Provincial  Letters,  of  Pascal.  The  privileges  granted  to 
the  order  were  such  as  specially  enabled  them  to  extend 
their  power. 

At  a  time  when  Protestanism  was  so  weakening  the 
ranks  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  the  Popes  saw  the  policy 
of  having  such  a  body  of  men  to  oppose  them  as  the 
Jesuits,  and  hence  they  obtained  privileges  such  as 
no  body  of  men,  either  in  church  or  state,  had  ever 
obtained.  They  are  totally  exempted  from  the  per¬ 
formance  of  those  duties  which  form  the  chief  business 
of  other  monks.  They  do  not  consume  half  their 
time  in  the  repetition  of  tedious  offices ;  they  practice 
no  rigorous  austerities,  appear  in  no  processions.  They 
are  permitted  to  enjoy  not  only  all  the  rights  of  the 
mendicant  and  secular  orders,  but  are  exempt  from  all 
episcopal  and  civil  jurisdiction  and  taxes,  so  that  they 
acknowledge  no  authority  but  that  of  the  Pope  and 
the  superiors  of  their  order;  and  are  permitted  to 
exercise  every  priestly  function,  parochial  rights  not¬ 
withstanding,  among  all  classes  of  men,  even  during 
an  interdict,  but  also  (what  is  not  even  permitted  to 
archbishops  unconditionally)  they  can  absolve  from 
all  sins  and  ecclesiastical  penalties,  change  the  objects 
of  the  vows  of  the  laity,  acquire  churches  and  estates 
without  further  Papal  sanction,  Ac. 

The  general,  who  is  at  the  head  of  the  order,  has 
more  absolute  power  than  the  general  of  any  other 
religious  order.  He  is  elected  for  life,  appoints  nearly 
all  the  officers  of  the  order,  and  receives  monthly  reports 
from  the  provincials,  and  quarterly  reports  from  the 
superiors  of  the  professed  houses,  the  rectors  of  the 
colleges,  and  the  masters  of  the  novices.  Every  third 
year  the  catalogues  of  every  province,  with  detailed 
reports  on  the  capacity  and  conduct  of  every  member, 
must  be  sent  to  him.  The  order  is  divided  into  prov¬ 
inces,  each  of  which  is  governed  by  a  provincial ;  each 
professed  house,  or  house  of  full  members,  is  governed 
by  a  praepositus ;  each  college  by  a  rector;  and  each 
residence  by  a  superior.  A  provincial  congregation 
consists  of  all  the  professed  members  and  such  coadju¬ 
tors  as  are  rectors  of  the  colleges.  A  general  congrega¬ 
tion  consists  of  all  the  provincials,  and  two  delegates 
from  each  provincial  congregation ;  and  meets  only  for 
the  election  of  a  new  general,  or  for  deliberating  on 
subjects  of  very  great  importance.  The  general  coun¬ 
cil,  which  elects  a  new  general,  elects  also  a  monitor, 
whose  duty  it  is  to  observe  the  conduct  and  actions  of 
the  general,  and,  if  necessary,  to  admonish  him ;  and  a 
certain  number  of  assistants,  whose  advice  the  general 
is  bound  to  seek. 

A  strict  examination  precedes  the  admission  of  new 
members,  and  five  points  are  absolute  impcdimenig  to 
admission,  viz.,  murder,  apostacy,  or  other  grievous 
offences,  subjection  to  degrading  sentence,  membership 
in  a  monastic  order,  marriage,  and  insanity,  or  decided 
weakness  of  intellect.  Previous  to  admission  the  novice 
must  make  a  confession  to  a  superior  of  his  sins  and 
natural  infirmities,  his  desires,  prejudices,  Ac.;  and 
these  confessions  must  be  frequently  repeated  during 
the  period  of  his  probation.  At  the  same  time  the 
members  of  the  order  keep  a  strict  watch  over  the 
words  and  actions  of  the  novices,  of  whom  they  are 
bound  to  report  to  the  superior  whatever  of  importance 
they  discover  in  their  conduct.  The  novitiate  lasts  for 
two  years,  during  which  the  novices  are  not  allowed  to 
study,  but  must  devote  their  whole  time  to  prayer  and 
meditation,  the  Spiritual  Exercises,  a  work  composed  by 
Loyola,  being  their  chief  guide.  The  novice  may  then 
offer  himself  for  admission  into  the  Society,  and,  being 
found  qualified,  takes  the  vows  of  poverty,  chastity,  and 
obedience,  and  becomes  a  scholastic.  In  this  second 
stage  he  generally  devotes  fifteen  or  seventeen  years 
to  study  and  teaching  in  the  colleges  of  the  order,  first 
studying  belles-lettres,  rhetoric,  philosophy,  and  physical 
and  mathematical  sciences;  then  teaching  in  succession 
various  branches,  and  afterwards  spending  four  or  six 
years  in  the  study  of  theology  and  the  Oriental  lan¬ 
guages.  The  candidate  then  spends  a  second  novitiate, 
lasting  for  one  year,  during  which  he  lives  in  retire¬ 
ment,  making  himself  acquainted  with  the  constitution 
of  his  order,  and  preparing  himself  for  receiving  the 
final  degree  of  the  order.  A  detailed  repori  is  ,then 
made  by  his  superior  to  the  general  of  the  order,  and 
in  accordance  with  this  he  is  admitted  to  the  rank  of 
either  coadjutor  spiritualis  or  professus.  The  coadjutors 
have,  on  the  whole,  the  same  rights  as  the  professi,  but 
cannot  take  part  in  the  provincial  and  general  congre¬ 
gations  of  the  order,  and  cannot  be  elected  to  a  higher 
office  than  the  rectorate  of  a  college.  The  professed 
members,  in  whose  hands  the  supreme  government  of 
the  order  lies,  take  upon  themselves  the  fourth  vow  to 
go  as  missionaries  wherever  the  Pope  may  send  them. 
Besides  the  above  classes  of  members,  there  are  also  lay- 
coadjutors,  who  are  received  for  domestic  employments. 

The  Jesuites  wear  no  monastic  habit,  but  dress  in 
black,  nearly  like  secular  priests.  The  power  acquired 
by  the  Jesuites  and  their  intrigues  speedily  rendered 
them  hated  and  detested  in  most  countries  where  they 
were  established.  The  order  was  suppressed  in  Eng¬ 
land,  in  1604;  in  Venice,  1606;  in  Portugal,  1759;  in 
France,  1764,  and  Spain,  1767.  In  1773  the  order  was 
totally  suppressed  by  decree  of  Pope  Clement  XIV.  In 
Prussia,  although  they  had  to  abandon  the  constitution 
of  the  order,  they  were  permitted  to  continue  as  an 
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organized  society.  In  Russia  also  the  order  found  an 
asylum,  from  which  they  were  not  expelled  till  1817. 
On  Aug.  7,  1814,  ring  VII.  issued  a  bull  by  which  he 
restored  the  order,  with  all  the  privileges  which  it  pos¬ 
sessed  at  the  time  of  its  suppression.  A  novitiate  was 
opened  at  Rome  on  Nov.  11, 1814,  and  received  in  1824 
the  direction  of  the  Collegium  Romanum,  and  in  1836 
that  of  the  Propaganda.  In  Modena,  Sardinia,  and 
Naples,  they  were  restored  in  1815,  and  reinstated  in 
the  possession  of  a  part  or  the  whole  of  the  former 
property  of  the  order,  and  several  new  houses  were 
established.  They  returned  to  Lombardy  in  1837,  to 
Parma  and  Venice  in  1844,  and  to  Tuscany  (for  a  short 
time)  in  1846.  The  revolution  of  1848  endangered  their 
existence  in  all  Italy;  mobs  attacked  their  houses  in 
Genoa  and  Naples,  and  they  were  expelled  from  nearly 
every  state,  even  from  the  dominions  of  the  Pope. 
After  the  success  of  the  counter-revolution  in  1849, 
they  returned  to  most  of  the  states,  except  Sardinia  and 
Tuscany ;  but  they  were  again  expelled  by  the  revolu¬ 
tions  of  1859-60  from  Lombardy,  Parma,  Modena,  and 
Naples.  The  order  has  again  obtained  a  footing  in 
most  of  the  countries  of  Europe  and  America;  and  in 
some  countries  there  are  considerable  numbers  of  them. 
In  1872,  however,  the  Jesuits  were  expelled  from 
Prussia,  and  also  from  Switzerland,  and  from  France  in 
1880.  In  spite,  however,  of  oppression  and  persecution, 
and  the  manifold  attempts  to  destroy  the  Society  of 
Jesus,  it  still  retains  wonderful  vitality.  In  Italy,  by 
recent  legislation,  severe  measures  have  been  taken 
against  it.  While  each  of  the  other  principal  religious 
orders  is  permitted  to  retain  its  “  mother  house  ”  at 
Rome,  in  which  the  general  of  the  order  may  reside, 
the  Jesuits  have  been  required  to  quit  their  principal 
convent  of  the  GesCl.  In  other  European  and  some 
South  American  states  the  Jesuits  are  still  forbidden 
to  associate  or  teach  publicly,  while  in  others  they 
enjoy  absolute  freedom.  Nowhere  in  Europe  do  they 
flourish  so  well  as  in  Belgium,  where  they  possess  many 
great  establishments,  professed  houses  as  well  as  col¬ 
leges,  which  are  largely  attended  both  by  Belgians  and 
foreigners.  In  Holland  also  they  have  several  consid¬ 
erable  houses.  In  India  they  have  had  a  regular  hier¬ 
archy  since  1886.  During  the  17th  century  great  efforts 
were  made  by  them  to  convert  the  East  Indians.  The 
most  distinguished  of  the  Jesuit  missionaries  in  India, 
Robert  de’  Nobili,  who  died  in  1656,  at  the  age  of  79, 
actually  became  a  high-caste  Brahmau  and  thereby 
converted  in  a  few  years  100,000  of  that  theretofore 
inaccessible  caste.  In  1841,  the  Chinese  mission  was 
revived,  and  the  Jesuits  now  administer  the  missionary 
field  of  Kiang-su  and  Chih-li.  Yet,  perhaps,  nowhere 
are  they  doing  better  than  in  Great  Britain,  Ireland, 
and  the  U.  S.  In  Great  Britain  they  have  a  number 
of  seminaries,  whence  recruits  are  obtained  for  mission¬ 
ary  fields.  In  the  U.  S.  there  are  more  Jesuits  than 
in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  together.  They  have  two 
large  colleges,  attended  by  many  pupils,  in  the  city  of 
New  York.  The  present  general  of  the  order,  Father 
Martin,  is  a  Spaniard,  elected  in  1893,  after  a  long 
vacancy  in  the  office,  and  is  reckoned  as  the  twenty- 
fourth  in  the  series,  including  Loyola. 

res'll)),  in  Georgia,  a  post-town,  cap.  of  Wayne  co.,  57 
id.  S.  W.  of  Savannah,  on  the  S.,  F.  &  W.  and  Southern 
R.  Rs. ;  in  a  farming  and  lumbering  region;  naval 
stores  produced.  Pop.  (1897)  1,080. 

Jet-propul'sion,  n.  (Marine  Eng.)  A  method  of 
propelling  vessels  by  the  direct  impact  of  jets  of  steam 
against  the  water,  as  a  substitute  for  side-wheels  or 
screws.  This  system  has  been  the  subject  of  much 
study  and  experiment,  but  has  been  generally  con¬ 
demned  owing  to  the  rapid  loss  of  steam  and  the  entire 
loss  of  heat,  which  is  largely  saved  in  modern  steam 
engines.  It  has  proven  practicable,  however,  for 
application  to  life-boats,  because  of  the  great  ease  and 
quickness  with  which  boats  so  propelled  can  he  stopped, 
reversed  or  changed  in  course,  these  advantages  over¬ 
coming  the  increased  expense  of  coal-consumption.  See 
Life-saving  Apparatus. 

Jet'ty,  (Engineering.)  Stone  jetties  were  built  during 
the  early  part  of  the  present  century  for  the  protection 
of  European  harbors  and  river-mouths,  and  doubtless 
similar  constructions  have  been  made  at  much  earlier 
periods.  At  the  mouth  of  every  great  river  the  mud 
and  sand  washed  dowu  have  a  tendency  to  accumulate  at 
a  short  distance  from  the  shore,  forming  bars  and  shoals, 
which  interfere  seriously  with  navigation,  the  more  so 
as  they  are  of  a  shifting  character,  altering  their  forms 
and  positions  with  every  great  storm.  In  order  to 
improve  the  channels  at  the  mouths  of  rivers,  enabling 
large  vessels  to  harbor  there,  jetties  are  built  out  in 
parallel  lines  into  the  ocean,  or  other  large  body  of 
water  into  which  the  river  empties,  thus  confining  the 
waters  flowing  in  and  out  of  the  river  into  a  compara¬ 
tively  natural  channel,  which  is  so  scoured  by  the 
inflow  and  outflow  of  water  that  the  passage  for  vessels 
is  deepened  and  maintained.  Jetties  are  always  built 
in  pairs,  and  properly  in  liues  parallel  to  the  natural 
channel,  usually  zigzagging  from  the  shore  to  deep 
water. 

The  older  jetties  were  built  of  stone,  and  are  not 
pretentious  from  an  engineering  point  of  view,  but 
modern  jetties  have  been  built  on  a  much  larger  scale, 
and  of  what  would  appear  to  be  at  first  sight  much 
more  flimsy  material.  The  Mississippi  river  jetties  are 
the  most  important  of  these  recent  structures,  and  their 
construction  involved  an  immense  amount  of  contro¬ 
versy,  in  which  the  engineer  fn  charge,  Capt.  James  B. 
Eads,  came  out  victorious,  establishing  thoroughly  the 
value  of  the  mattress  system  of  building  jetties.  This 
work  was  begun  in  1875  on  the  South  Pass,  which  was 


esteemed  as  the  least  valuable  of  the  several  channels 
through  which  vessels  passed  from  the  river  to  the 
waters  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  was  set  aside  for  the 
enterprise,  apparently,  with  tlie  idea  that  if  the  passage 
was  entirely  spoiled,  it  would  be  no  serious  damage  to 
navigation.  The  water  at  flood  tide  over  the  bar  of  the 
South  Pass  was  then  about  14%  feet  deep,  but  the 
jetties,  assisted  by  some  dredging  and  natural  scouring, 
have  increased  the  channel  so  that  23  feet  of  water  is 
maintained  at  flood  tide  throughout  a  channel  350  feet 
in  width,  and  the  pass  is  now  the  most  important  at  the 
river’s  mouth,  being  used  by  all  the  larger  vessels  going 
in  and  out.  The  mattresses  used  in  making  jetties  are 
formed  of  brush,  as  willow,  woven  into  wooden  frames 
100  or  more  feet  long.  The  brush  is  laid  in  the  frame¬ 
work,  first  lengthwise,  then  crossed,  then  lengthwise 
again,  and  so  on,  until  a  thickness  is  obtained  which 
will  crush  into  less  than  a  foot  when  loaded  with  stone. 
A  trestle  is  usually  built  out  along  the  line  of  the  jetty, 
and  surmounted  by  a  track,  on  which  inclines  are  run 
for  launching  the  mattresses.  Sometimes,  however,  if 
good  weather  and  smooth  water  prevail,  the  mattresses 
are  made  on  the  shore,  floated  off  at  high  tide,  and 
towed  to  the  point  where  they  are  to  be  sunk.  Each 
mattress,  when  laid  in  place,  is  loaded  with  stone  to 
the  amount  of  perhaps  75  lbs.  to  the  cubic  foot,  so  that 
the  jetty  is  built  up  of  alternate  layers  of  mattress  and 
stone,  in  thicknesses  of  a  foot  or  less,  the  whole  being 
finished  off  with  large  stone  blocks  that  cannot  be 
readily  washed  away.  The  jetties  built  in  this  manner 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  are  in  good  condition 
after  twenty  years,  though  some  repairs,  due  to  injury 
to  the  concrete  blocks  by  a  storm,  were  needed  in  1889. 

The  jetties  at  Galveston  harbor,  Texas,  extend  about 
six  and  a  half  miles  frem  the  east  end  of  Galveston 
island  to  the  outer  bar,  and  are  thus  the  longest  in  the 
world.  They  lie  about  7,000  feet  apart.  The  con¬ 
struction  is  different  from  that  employed  at  the  South 
Pass  of  the  Mississippi,  and  has  been  carried  out,  since 
1887,  at  an  expense  of  about  $7 ,000,000.  The  materials 
used  were  sandstone  rip-rap  and  granite.  A  trestle  was 
first  built,  and  this  was  kept  6tl0  or  700  feet  ahead  of 
the  stone-work.  From  the  outside  of  the  tracks  on 


Warnow,  Trave,  and  at  Kingston  harbor,  Ireland.  The' 
embankments  built  out  from  bridge  piers  to  protect 
them  are  also  known  as  jetties,  being  usually  con¬ 
structed  of  rubble  or  broken  stone  dumped  in  place, 
and  anchored  by  piling.  Jetties  have  also  been  built 
of  wood,  rows  of  piling  being  first  driven,  with  sheet¬ 
ing  between,  and  cross-beams  notched  and  bolted.  See 
Harbors,  Artificial. 

Jev'ons,  William  Stanley,  philosopher  and  political 
economist,  was  born  in  Liverpool,  Eng.,  Sept.  1,  1835; 
educated  at  University  College,  London;  appointed  to 
a  position  in  the  mint  at  Sydney,  Australia;  subse¬ 
quently  visited  the  U.  S.,  and  on  his  return  to  England 
received  the  master’s  degree  from  the  University  of  Lon¬ 
don  ;  appointed  Professor  of  Logic,  Political  Economy, 
and  Mental  Philosophy,  at  Owens  College,  Manchester 
(1866),  and  was  called  to  the  chair  of  Political  Economy 
at  University  College,  Loudon,  in  1876.  He  resigned 
his  professorship  (1880)  to  devote  himself  to  literary 
work.  His  publications  are:  A  Serious  Fall  in  the  Price 
of  Gold;  The  Coal  Question;  Elementary  Treatise  on 
Logic;  Theory  of  Political  Economy ;  Principles  of  Science  ; 
Money,  &c.  He  was  drowned  at  Bexhill,  Aug.  13,  1882. 

Jew'ell,  in  Kansas,  a  N.  co. ;  area,  9(10  sq.  m.;  drained 
by  Limestone  aud  Buffalo  creeks  and  other  affluents  of 
the  Republican  river.  Surface,  nearly  all  level  prairie ; 
soil,  fertile.  Products,  corn,  broom-corn,  wheat,  oats, 
rye,  and  barley.  Cap.  Mankato.  Pop.  (1895)  17,498. 

Jewell,  or  Jewell  City,  ill  Kansas,  a  post-village 
of  Jewell  co.,  30  m.  N.W.  of  Concordia,  on  Mo.  Pac. 
R.  R. ;  has  some  manuf.  and  a  good  local  trade.  Pop. 
(1895)  619. 

Jew'ett,  Milo  Parker,  educator,  was  born  at  St. 
Johnsbury,  Vt.,  April  27,  1808;  graduated  at  Dart¬ 
mouth  (1828),  and  Andover  Theological  Seminary 
(1833) ;  professor  in  Marietta  College,  Ohio  (1835-38) ; 
founded  the  Judson  Female  Institute  in  Marion,  Ala. 
(1839);  established  a  seminary  for  girls  in  Pough¬ 
keepsie  (1865).  The  endowing  of  an  institution  for 
the  higher  education  of  women  was  suggested  by  J.  to- 
Matthew  Vassar,  and  he  became  (1862)  the  first  presi¬ 
dent  of  Vassar  College,  a  position  which  he  resigned 
in  1864.  He  was  the  author  of :  Baptism  ;  Relations  of 


Fig.  2942. — one  of  the  Galveston  jetties — sectional  view. 


the  trestle  the  sandstone  rip-rap  was  dumped,  bo  as  to 
form  two  continuous  mounds.  Between  these  mounds, 
through  the  centre  of  the  tracks,  small  sandstone  rip¬ 
rap  was  dumped,  the  whole  structure  being  covered 
and  protected  with  a  layer  of  large  granite  blocks,  the 
interstices  of  which  were  filled  by  wedges  of  sand¬ 
stone.  The  base  is  60  feet  wide,  and  top  about  12 
feet,  rising  5  feet  above  mean  low  water-mark.  The 
channel  between  the  jetties  is  to  be  dredged,  when  it 
is  thought  that  a  depth  of  30  feet  can  be  maintained, 
enabling  Galveston  harbor  to  accommodate  the  largest 
vessels  afloat.  The  stone  selected  for  this  work  was 
subjected  to  severe  tests  as  to  durability  under  sea¬ 
water,  &c.,  and  it  is  thought  that  it  will  last  for  centu¬ 
ries.  Other  important  jetties  are  located  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Columbia  river,  where  they  extend  over  four 
miles  from  shore,  and  are  built  to  the  level  of  high 
water,  15  feet  wide  on  top.  The  material  used  is 
basaltic  rock  (lava  blocks),  which  is  plentiful  in  the 
vicinity.  The  work  of  construction  was  begun  in  1884, 
and  was  completed  at  the  remarkably  low  cost  of  about 
52,000,000,  nearly  half  the  original  estimate.  All  the 
work  was  done  by  the  government,  no  contractors 
being  employed,  except  for  the  furnishing  of  materials. 
The  workmen  were  all  paid  by  the  day,  and  worked 
8  hours  a  day.  Special  machines  were  used  for  driv¬ 
ing  the  piles,  which  were  sunk  to  an  average  depth 
of  22  feet  in  the  sand,  in  4  minutes  each.  Jetties 
have  also  been  built  at  the  mouths  of  the  Sabine 
river,  which  flows  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  after  1,500 
miles  of  windings  through  Texas,  and  of  the  Brazos 
river,  Texas.  The  latter  was  completed  by  private 
enterprise  in  1894,  at  a  cost  of  5850,000,  being  more 
than  a  mile  in  length.  It  is  constructed  of  mattresses, 
as  also  are  the  jetties  at  the  mouth  of  the  Panuco,  a 
Mexican  river.  The  U.  S.  government  has  recently 
completed  jetties  at  Charleston,  S.  C.,  and  St.  Johns, 
Fla.  There  are  other  jetties  at  Yaquina  Bay,  Wilming¬ 
ton,  Humboldt  Bay,  Coos  Bay,  and  at  the  mouths  of  the 
Coquille  and  Sinslaw  rivers,  on  the  Pacific  coast.  Nota¬ 
ble  Old  World  jetties  are  at  the  North  Sea  entrance  to 
the  Rotterdam  sea  canal,  at  Havre,  at  the  mouths  of  the 
Meuse,  Danube,  Oderj  Pregel,  Memel,  Vistula,  Niemen, 


Boards  of  Health  and  Intemperance  ;  The  Model  Academy, 
and  other  pamphlets.  Died  June  9,  1882. 

Jewett,  Sarah  Orne,  author,  was  born  at  South 
Berwick,  Me.,  Sept.  3,  1849.  Most  of  her  life  has  been 
spent  at  her  native  place,  or  in  Boston.  She  has  pub¬ 
lished  works  of  fiction,  illustrative  of  the  provincial 
life  of  New  England,  which  are  true  to  nature  arid 
delicate  in  touch.  These  include:  Beephaven ;  Old 
Friends  and  New;  The  Mate  of  the  Daylight;  A  White 
Heron  ;  Strangers  and  Wayfarers ;  A  Native  of  Winby,  &c. 

Jig;,  (Mech.)  A  handy  tool,  specifically  a  rigging  or 
fixture  for  maintaining  in  position  some  part  or  parts 
of  mechanism  while  being  finished  or  fitted  to  final 
position,  so  that  all  parts  made  or  fitted  may  be  uniform  ; 
as,  a  jig  in  which  a  bicycle  frame  is  brazed  ;  a  drilling- 
jig ,  which  insures  the  drilling  of  holes  the  same  in 
each  piece  ;  a  filing-joy,  &c. 

(Mining.)  An  apparatus  for  separating  ore  by  jolting  ; 
a  jigging  machine  ;  a  jigger. 

Jiff'ser,  n  [Corruption  of  chigre  or  chigoe.]  See 
Aphaniptera. 

Jig^-saw,  n.  A  fine,  narrow  saw  set  vertically  in  a 
frame,  so  that  it  can  have  a  rapid  up  and  down  motion ; 
used  for  cutting  curved  and  irregular  lines  and  making 
scroll-work. 

Jim'-t'row,  n.  [Old  negro  song,  Jim  Crow.]  A 
typical  name  for  a  negro. 

(Mech.)  An  implement  for  bending  or  straightening 
rails. — A  metal  planing-machine  furnished  with  a  re¬ 
versing  tool  to  plane  both  ways,  named  from  its  pecu¬ 
liar  motion,  as  the  tool  is  able  to  “  wheel  about  and 
turn  about.  ”  The  table  is  moved  endwise  by  a  quick- 
threaded  screw,  which  allows  the  driving  motion  to  be 
placed  at  the  end. 

Jiin'-jailis,  n.  (Slang.)  The  delirium  tremens. 

Jingo,  n.  Though  the  meaning  of  this  word  is  tolera¬ 
bly  clear,  it  is  quite  uncertain  whence  it  came.  Some 
make  it  a  corruption  of  St.  Gingulph,  while  others 
declare  it  an  altered  form  of  Jainko,  the  Basque  name 
of  the  Supreme  Being.  In  literature  “  Jingo  ”  is  first 
met  with  in  Oldham’s  Satyrs  Upon  the  Jesuits  (1679). 
Its  first  appearance  in  political  slang  was  during  the 
Russo-Turkish  war  of  1877-8,  when  some  one  in  the 
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British  Parliament  gave  the  name  “Jingoes”  to  a 
party  who  were  closely  pressing  Mr.  Disraeli,  then 
prime  minister,  to  pursue  a  vigorous  and  patriotic  for¬ 
eign  policy  by  actively  taking  sides  with  the  Turks, 
borrowing  the  name  from  a  popular  music-hall  song 
of  the  day,  beginning: 

“  We  don’t  want  to  fight,  but  b y  jingo  if  we  do, 

We've  got  the  ships,  we've  got  the  men,  we've  got  the  money,  too." 

Hence  jingo,  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  now 
means  one  in  favor  of  a  spirited  and  demonstrative 
foreign  policy. 

• — Also  used  attributively  ;  as,  a  jingo  policy. 

Jinrik'islia,  n.  (Jap.)  A  small  two-wheeled  gig, 
used  in  Japan  and  the  East ;  it  is  provided  with  a  hood, 
and  is  drawn  by  one  or  more  men  in  place  of  a  horse. 
It  was  the  invention  of  an  American  missionary,  and 
the  first  J.  was  built  in  Connecticut.  It  at  once  became 
popular  in  Japan,  taking  the  place  of  the  cabs  and 
coaches  of  American  cities,  which  are  absent  there  on 
account  of  the  scarcity  of  horses  and  the  narrowness 
of  the  streets.  From  Japan  it  has  spread  to  the  coast 
cities  of  China,  Hawaii,  Ac,  Everywhere  it  is  used  for 
extensive  rides  and  tours  in  the  country,  as  well  as  in 
travelling  about  the  cities.  The  J.  men  form  a  sort  of 
caste,  are  under  special  regulations,  and,  as  a  class, 
have  developed  wonderful  speed  and  endurance. 

Joachim  (yd'a-kem),  Joseph,  violinist,  was  born  at 
Kittsee,  Hungary,  June  28,  1831.  He  had  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  instruction  from  the  best  masters,  and  his 
youth  was  spent  in  studying  and  playing  in  concerts. 
He  first  appeared  in  London  in  1844,  and  in  1868 
became  head  of  the  Berlin  Academy  of  Music,  where 
he  has  since  remained.  He  has  made  a  number  of 
concert  tours,  and  composed  overtures,  compositions 
for  the  violin,  Ac.  These,  ;iike  his  playing,  are  per¬ 
vaded  by  tenderness  and  depth  of  musical  feeling. 
The  degree  of  Mus.  Doc.  was  conferred  upon  him  by 
the  University  of  Cambridge  in  1877,  and  from  Oxford 
University  he  received  the  honorary  degree  of  D.C.L. 
He  is  the  possessor  of  a  remarkably  superior  violin, 
which  was  presented  to  him  several  years  ago,  the 
instrument  having  been  purchased  by  a  subscription 
headed  by  the  Duke  of  Brunswick. 

Jotian'nesburg'.  ( Geog .)  The  largest  town  in  the 
South  African  Republic  (or  Transvaal).  It  came  into 
existence  with  the  discovery  of  gold  in  the  Witwaters- 
rand  (literally,  White-waters-range)  field  in  1886,  and 
lies  in  the  center  of  that  gold-producing  district,  on 
the  Vaal  river,  about  35  m.  S.  of  Pretoria.  The  census 
of  July  15,  1896,  gave  a  population  of  102,714,  51,215 
being  whites,  44,396  natives,  and  the  remainder  mixed 
races ;  probably  more  than  50,000  may  be  regarded  as 
permanent  residents.  The  town  is  a  singular  mixture 
of  civilization  and  savagery.  Well-dressed  and  wealthy 
Europeans  may  be  seen  in  the  same  moment  with 
nearly  naked  native  mine-workers.  The  European 
population  is  largely  Hebrew,  and  the  newly-rich  form 
the  bulk  of  the  local  “society.”  These  live  in  a  beau¬ 
tiful,  well-ordered  part  of  the  town,  where  are  many 
handsome  dwellings,  with  elaborate  gardens,  Ac.  The 
commoner  parts  of  the  town  are  built  of  corrugated- 
iron  houses  and  tin-covered  shanties,  and  at  night  life 
there  is  rough  and  dangerous.  The  railway  station,  of 
corrugated  iron,  is  also  a  customs  depot.  In  the  por¬ 
tions  devoted  to  mining  the  greatest  noise  prevails, 
from  the  constant  operation  of  machinery,  the  diamond 
drills  keeping  up  a  seemingly  endless  clatter.  On 
every  side  are  tall  iron  chimneys  sending  up  thick 
smoke,  while  great  piles  of  white  clay  constantly 
impede  progress.  At  night,  small  electric  lights  are 
seen  all  about  the  shanties,  and  the  two  principal 
streets  of  the  town,  Pritchard  and  Commission,  are  lit 
with  arc  lights.  The  majority  of  the  laborers  in  the 
mines  are  native  negroes,  largely  Kaffirs  from  Portu¬ 
guese  East  Africa.  Their  chief  ambition  is  usually  to 
earn  enough  money  to  purchase  two  or  three  wives, 
and  then  to  return  to  their  own  country.  Johannes¬ 
burg  sets  the  price  of  wages  for  all  South  Africa,  which 
in  1897  were  about  45  shillings  sterling  per  month. 
Raw  Kaffir  girls  command  £4  a  month  as  house  ser¬ 
vants,  and  really  competent  servants  are  paid  far  more. 
Rents  and  living  are  high.  A  five-room,  corrugated- 
iron  house  will  rent  for  £14  a  month.  The  foods 
demanded  by  civilized  appetites  cost  enormously. 
Seven  shillings  is  a  common  price  for  a  pound  of 
butter,  and  a  dozen  eggs  usually  command  as  much. 
Water  is  the  dearest  commodity  of  all,  during  half  the 
year,  when  it  is  sometimes  sold  as  high  as  £1  a  barrel. 
This  condition  of  affairs  is  likely  to  be  improved,  how¬ 
ever,  as  the  railroad  is  bringing  in  large  quantities 
of  water.  This  railway  is  narrow-gauge,  and  was  built 
and  is  owned  by  Hollanders,  and  connects  Johannesburg  I 
with  the  Portuguese  frontier,  and  also  with  the  Cape 
Colony  system  of  railways.  Johannesburg  has  a  stock 
exchange,  good  schools,  and  the  strong  police  arrange¬ 
ments  needed  to  control  the  rough  element  induced  by 
the  proximity  of  the  mines,  and  the  lawless  negroes,  who 
often  engage  in  pitched  battles  among  themselves.  As 
this  town  lies  in  the  center  of  the  gold-bearing  strata, 
and  the  latter  is  almost  exhaustless,  it  bids  fair  in  time 
to  become  one  of  the  great  cities  of  the  world.  It  was 
the  center,  in  1896,  of  the  political  excitement  that 
brought  about  the  “‘Jameson  Raid”  (for  which  see 
Transvaal.) 

Johns  Hop'kins  University.  (Educ.)  An 
important  educational  institution,  located  at  Baltimore, 
Md.,  and  named  for  its  founder,  Johns  Hopkins  (q.v.).  \ 
The  University  was  incorporated  during  the  lifetime 
of  its  founder  (Aug.  24,  1867),  but  was  not  opened  for 
instruction  until  Sept.,  1876.  The  principal  object  of  the  j 
university  is  to  afford  instruction  in  letters  and  science  i 


to  graduate  students.  To  this  is  attached  a  collegiate 
department  for  undergraduates.  A  medical  school 
opened  by  the  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital,  in  1893,  forms 
practically  part  of  the  university.  This  had,  at  the 
close  of  1896,  106  instructors,  including  the  collegiate 
department  and  the  medical  faculty, to  which  latter  alone 
women  are  admitted.  At  the  same  time  its  students  in  all 
the  departments  numbered  596,  and  its  library  contained 
about  77,000  volumes.  The  endowment  was  left  by  the 
founder  invested  in  the  securities  of  the  Baltimore  & 
Ohio  R.  R.  Co.  This  company  has  been  overtaken  by 
misfortunes,  and  the  income  of  the  institution  has  varied 
with  the  varying  fortunes  of  the  railroad  corporation. 
Since  its  opening,  the  university  has  encouraged  the 
publication  of  the  results  of  advanced  scientifie  research. 
Several  journals  have  been  regularly  maintained,  and 
support  has  been  given  to  many  separate  works.  Espe¬ 
cially  notable  has  been  the  publication  of  a  series  of 
papers  by  members  of  the  university  on  historical  and 
political  topics.  Fourteen  volumes,  of  about  600  pages, 
containing  about  100  separate  papers,  have  been  issued 
Fourteen  extra  volumes,  containing  prolonged  memoirs, 
have  also  appeared  in  this  series,  which  thus  includes 
28  volumes  in  all. 

John'son,  Bushrod  Rost,  U.  S.  A.,  born  in  Belmont 
co.,  Ohio,  Oct.  7,  1817;  graduated  at  West  Point,  in 
1840  ;  served  in  the  Florida  and  Mexican  wars ;  resigned 
his  commission  in  1847,  and  became  professor  in  the 
Western  Military  Institution  of  Kentucky,  at  George¬ 
town.  In  the  Civil  War  he  became  a  Confederate 
brigadier-general,  and  in  1864  a  major-general;  com¬ 
manded  a  division  under  Gen.  Lee,  until  the  surrender 
at  Appomattox  Court  House ;  was  subsequently  ap¬ 
pointed  superintendent  of  the  Military  College  in  the 
University  of  Nashville,  and  chancellor  of  that  institu¬ 
tion.  Died  Sept.  11,  1880. 

Johnson.  Eastman,  painter,  was  born  at  Lovell,  Me., 
July  29,  1824;  studied  in  Diisseldorf,  Paris,  Italy,  and 
The  Hague,  spending  four  years  at  the  latter  place.  In 
1860  he  was  made  a  National  Academician,  and  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Society  of  American  Artists  in  1881 ;  was 
awarded  a  third-class  medal  at  the  Paris  Exposition  of 
1887.  Two  of  his  best-known  works  are  Old  Kentucky 
Some,  and  Husking  Bee. 

Johnson.  Oliver,  reformer  and  editor;  born  at 
Peacham,  Vt.,  Dec.  27,  1809.  He  had  editorial  charge) 
of  several  papers,  and  was  the  founder  of  the  Christian  | 
Soldier  (Jan.  1, 1831).  For  many  years  he  was  engaged 
as  a  lecturer  and  editor  in  the  anti-slavery  cause. 
From  1865  to  1870  was  managing  editor  of  The  Inde¬ 
pendent  ;  in  1870-72  editor  of  the  Weekly  Tribune ; 
became  managing  editor  of  The  Christian  Union  in 
1872 ;  author  of  William  Lloyd  Garrison  and  his  Times, 
Died  Dec.  10,  1889. 

Johnson,  Richard  W.,  U.  S.  A.,  was  born  in  Livings¬ 
ton  co.,  Ky.,  Feb.  7,  1827 ;  graduated  from  West  Point 
(1849) ;  entered  the  army  as  brevet  second  lieutenant 
of  infantry;  transferred  to  the  cavalry  as  first  lieuten¬ 
ant  (1855) ;  promoted  captain  in  1856,  and  major  in 
1862.  From  1855  to  1861  was  engaged  in  campaigns 
against  Indians  in  Texas;  appointed  brigadier-general 
of  volunteers  in  Oct.,  1861 ;  commanded  a  division  of 
infantry  in  a  number  of  engagements,  and  at  the  battle 
of  Nashville  and  the  pursuit  of  the  Confederates 
through  Tennessee  was  in  command  of  a  division  of 
cavalry;  received  successive  brevets  from  lieutenant- 
colonel  to  major-general  U.  S.  A.;  retired  on  the  full 
rank  of  major-general  on  account  of  wounds  received, 
but,  under  a  subsequent  law  of  Congress  which  retired 
officers  on  rank  actually  held  at  the  time  when  disabled, 
was  reduced  to  the  rank  of  brigadier-general ;  in 
1868-69  was  military  professor  in  the  University  of 
Missouri,  and  in  1869-70  held  the  same  position  at  the 
University  of  Minnesota.  He  is  the  author  of  A 
Soldier's  Reminiscences  in  Peace  and  Bar,  and  a  Life  of 
Gen.  George  H.  Thomas.  Pied  April  21, 1897. 

Johnson,  Rossiter,  author  and  editor,  was  born  at 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  27,  1840;  educated  at  the 
University  of  Rochester,  graduating  in  1863.  From  I 
1864  to  1868  was  associate  editor  of  the  Rochester) 
Democrat;  editor  of  the  Statesman,  Concord,  N.  H.  | 
(1869-72) ;  in  1873-77  associate  editor  of  American  I 
Cyclopsedia ;  managing  editor  of  the  Cyclopedia  of  I 
American  Biography  (1886-88);  editor  of  Appleton’s) 
Annual  Cyclopedia  since  1883  ;  in  1890-92  was  secretary  ‘ 
of  the  Authors’  Club.  He  is  the  author  of  Phaeton 
Rogers ;  A  History  of  the  French  War  ending  in  the  Con¬ 
quest  of  Canada;  A  History  of  the  (Far  of  1812-lb 
between  the  U.  S.  and  Great  Britain ;  Idler  and  Poet ;  A 
Short  History  of  the  War  of  Secession,  Ac.;  has  edited 
Little  Classics  (1874-80),  and,  in  collaboration  with 
Charles  A.  Dana,  Fifty  Perfect  Poems. 

Johnson,  in  Wyoming,  a  N.  cen.  co.;  area,  4,000  sq.  m. 
It  is  drained  by  the  Powder  river  and  other  streams. 
Surface,  very  mountainous  in  the  west.  Much  mineral 
wealth.  Lignite  and  coking  coal  beds  underlie  the 
whole  surface.  Undeveloped  mines  of  gold,  silver,  tin, 
and  other  metals  exist.  Vast  beds  of  pure  soda  and 
basins  of  petroleum  are  here  receiving  attention. 
Cap.  Buffalo.  Pop.  (1890)  2,357. 

Johnson  City,  in  Tennessee,  a  city  of  Washington 
co.,  25  m.  S.  S.  W.  of  Bristol,  on  0.  R.  A  C.,  Southern, 
and  E.  T.  A  W.  N.  C.  R.  Rs. ;  has  foundry  and  machine 
shop,  a  tannery,  and  a  furniture  factory. 

John'sonbnrg,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village  of 
Elk  co.,  110  m.  S.  E.  of  Erie,  on  E.,  B.,  R.  A  P.  and  P. 
R.  Rs.  Pop.  (1890)  1,280. 

Johns'ton,  Alexander,  author  and  economist,  was 
born  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  April  29,  1849;  graduated  at 
Rutgers  College  (1870),  and  for  three  years  taught  in 
the  Rutgerg  College  Grammar  School ;  subsequently 
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became  principal  of  the  Latin  School  in  Norwalk,  Conn.s 
and  later  was  appointed  to  the  chair  of  Jurisprudence- 
and  Political  Economy  at  Princeton.  He  has  published, 
valuable  works  on  U.  S.  history,  some  of  which  have 
been  employed  as  text-books ;  also,  a  History  of  American 
Politics ;  Representative  American  Chations,  with  an  Out¬ 
line  of  American  Political  History;  The  United  States:  its 
History  and  Constitution,  Ac.  Died  July  21,  1889. 

Johns'ton,  Richard  Malcolm,  writer,  was  born  in 
Hancock  co.,  Ga.,  March  8,  1822 ;  educated  at  Mercer 
University,  graduating  in  1841;  admitted  to  the  bar; 
commenced  practice  at  Sparta,  Ga.  (1843) ;  appointed 
professor  of  Belles-Lettres  in  the  State  University  of 
Georgia  (1857),  and  held  this  chair  uutil  1861;  estab¬ 
lished  a  select  classical  school  at  Rockby,  in  his  native 
county,  which  he  later  removed  to  Chestnut  Hill,  near 
Baltimore,  Md..  where  the  school  bears  the  name  of 
Pen-Lucy  Institul*  He  has  published  Dukesborough 
Tales;  a  Biography  of  Alexander  H.  Stephens;  Ogeechee 
Cross-firings,  Ac.,  and  is  highly  esteemed  as  a  writer  of 
tales  of  Southern  life.  In  1888  was  associated  with 
George  W.  Cable,  Edgar  W.  Nye,  and  James  Whitcomb 
Riley,  in  an  “Authors’  Readings”  tour. 

Johnston,  in  South  Carolina,  a  post-town  of  Edgefield 
co.,  52  m.  W.S.W.  of  Columbia,  on  Southern  R.  R.  Pop. 
(1897)  845. 

Jokai  (jd-ki1),  Mor,  novelist,  was  born  at  Komorn, 
Hungary,  Feb.  19, 1825 ;  studied  law,  but  never  practiced, 
devoting  his  attention  to  literature  and  journalism.  In 
the  Hungarian  struggle  of  1848  he  was  an  active  patriot, 
and  after  the  restoration  of  Austrian  rule,  beiug  obliged 
to  abstain  from  political  writing,  he  devoted  himself 
largely  to  fiction.  His  works  number  almost  300  vol¬ 
umes,  including  novels,  dramas,  poems,  Ac.  Most  of  his 
novels  have  been  translated  into  German.  In  Jan.,  1894, 
all  Hungary  united  in  celebrating  the  fiftieth  anniver¬ 
sary  of  his  first  book,  Working  Days,  and  an  edition  de 
luxe  of  his  complete  works  was  published  at  $100  a  copy, 
groups  of  poor  people,  and  in  some  cases  whole  villages, 
combining  to  buy  copies.  J.  founded  the  Hon,  a  daily 
political  paper,  and  w  as  editor  of  The  Comet,  the  leading 
weekly  humorous  paper  of  Budapest.  His  novels  include 
A  Hungarian  Nabob  ;  Sad  Times;  The  Accursed  Family  ; 
Black  Diamonds,  Ac. 

Jones,  Charles  Colcock,  Jr.,  was  born  in  Savannah, 
Ga.,  Oct.  28,  1831 ;  educated  at  South  Carolina  College, 
Columbia,  and  at  Princeton,  where  he  graduated  with 
high  honors  (1852)  ;  subsequently  took  the  regular 
degree  in  the  law  department  of  Harvard  University 
(1855) ;  admitted  to  the  bar  at  Savannah,  Ga. ;  elected 
mayor  of  the  city  (1860).  In  the  Civil  War  he  entered 
the  Confederate  service  as  lieutenant-colonel  of  artillery, 
holding  this  position  till  the  end  of  the  war,  when  he 
resumed  the  practice  of  law.  He  published  Reminis¬ 
cences  of  the  Last  Days  of  General  Henry  Lee ;  A>itiquilies 
of  the  Southern  Indians  (a  work  of  much  interest  and 
value) ;  History  of  Georgia,  Ac.  Died  July  19,  1893. 

Jones,  Hugh  Bolton,  painter,  was  born  at  Baltimore, 
Oct.  30, 1848,  where  he  studied  art.  He  has  exhibited 
at  the  National  Academy  since  1874.  In  1877  he  vis¬ 
ited  Brittany  and  Spain  on  a  sketching  tour,  and  exhib¬ 
ited  at  the  Paris  Salon  and  the  Paris  International 
Exhibition  in  1878 ;  elected  a  member  of  the  National 
Academy  in  1883.  His  works  comprise  :  Slimmer  on  the 
Blue  Ridge;  The  Poplars — Tangier;  The  Wayside  Pool; 
The  Ferry  Inn ;  Return  of  the  Cows,  Ac. 

Jones,  Owen,  architect  and  decorator,  son  of  Owen 
Jones,  a  Welsh  antiquary,  was  born  in  Wales  in  1809. 
He  devoted  much  time  and  labor  to  the  study  of  the 
Alhambra,  in  Granada,  and  is  best  known  by  his  studies 
of  that  place;  decorated  the  interior  of  the  Exhibition 
building  in  Hyde  Park  (1851),  and  made  the  designs 
for  the  Egyptian,  Greek,  Roman,  and  Alhambra  courts 
of  the  Crystal  Palace  at  Sydenham ;  appointed  director 
of  decorations  for  the  Crystal  Palace  Company  (1852) ; 
architect  for  St.  James’  Hall,  Piccadilly.  He  published  : 
Designs  for  Mosaic  and  Tessellated  Pavements ;  Plans,  Ele¬ 
vations,  and  Sections  of  the  Alhambra  ;  The  Grammar  of 
Ornament,  Ac.  Died  in  London,  April  19,  1874. 

Jones,  in  Texas,  N.  central  co. ;  area,  900  sq.  m.; 
drained  by  the  Clear  Fork  of  Brazos  river.  Surface, 
nearly  all  prairie;  soil,  good;  adapted  to  stock-raising, 
which  is  carried  on  extensively ;  one  of  the  best  agri¬ 
cultural  counties  in  the  State,  and  developing  rapidly. 
Cap.  Anson.  Pop.  (1890)  3,797. 

Jop'lin,  in  Missouri,  a  city  of  Jasper  co.,  16  m.  S.  W.  of 
Carthage,  on  St.  L.  A  S.  F. ;  M.  I\;  K.  C.,  Ft.  S.  A  M., 
and  K.  C.,  P.  A  G.  R.Rs.  Here  are  rich  lead  and  zinc 
mines.  Coal  is  also  abundant.  The  manufactures  in¬ 
clude  several  extensive  smelting  works,  white  lead 
works,  large  flour  mills,  foundries,  and  machine  shops. 
Pop.  (1897)  11,400. 

Jor'dan.  David  Starr,  naturalist,  was  born  at 
Gainesville,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  19,  1851 ;  educated  at  Cornell 
University,  graduating  in  1872;  awarded  the  degree 
of  M.  D.  from  Indiana  University  (1875);  appointed 
professor  of  Biology  at  Butler  University,  Indianapolis, 
and  held  a  similar  position  in  Indiana  University 
(1879).  He  was  sent  by  the  U.  S.  Census  Bureau  to 
investigate  the  marine  industries  of  the  Pacific  coast 
(1879-81)  ;  is  author  of  a  Manual  of  Vertebrates ;  Syn¬ 
opsis  of  Fishes  of  North  America,  and  numerous  scientific 
papers. 

Jordan,  Thomas,  soldier,  was  born  in  the  Luray 
Valley,  Va.,  Sept.  30,  1819;  graduated  at  West  Point 
(1840);  engaged  in  the  Seminole  and  Mexican  wars: 
was  appointed  captain  and  quartermaster  in  1847 ; 
resigned  in  1861,  and  entered  Confederate  Army  as 
lieutenant-colonel ;  was  adjutant-general  of  forces  at 
Manassas  Junction;  accompanied  Gen.  Beauregard  to 
Tennessee  as  chief  of  staff ;  appointed  brigadier-general 
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from  date  of  the  battle  of  Shiloh.  After  the  Civil  I 
War,  was  made  chief  of  the  general  staff  of  the  Cuban 
army ;  then  second  in  command ;  chief  in  command 
in  1869.  Not  believing  it  possible  to  organize  an 
effective  force,  he  resigned  (1870),  and  returned  to  the 
U.S. ;  was  editor  of  the  Memphis  Appeal  and  (1887)  of 
The  Mining  Record.  Died  Nov.  27,  1895. 

Jor'dan,  William  George,  educator,  author,  and 
editor,  was  born  at  New  York,  March  6,  1864.  He  was 
educated  at  the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  and 
an  1884  began  his  literary  career  as  editor  of  Book  Chat, 
a  literary  review  on  original  lines.  In  the  same  year 
he  began  the  preparation  of  Jordati's  Guide  to  Poetry 
and  Prose — practically  a  key  to  the  treasures  of  litera¬ 
ture  for  five  centuries,  by  which  it  will  be  possible  to 
locate  the  book  and  page  containing  any  one  of  125,000 
■famous  and  fugitive  selections  in  prose  and  verse — and 
which  is  now  (1897)  approaching  completion.  He 
Hater  became  editor  of  Current  Literature,  but  retired 
from  this  position  to  lecture  on  his  new  system  of 
■education,  which  he  calls  Mental  Training  by  Analysis, 
Law,  and  Analogy.  This  system  represents  fresh  and 
■original  thought,  simple,  clear  and  practical,  on  train¬ 
ing  the  individual  to  have  his  mind  ready  on  the 
instant.  J' s  views  on  education  differ  in  ideal,  method 
•and  object  from  the  general  system  employed  in 
■schools  and  colleges  to-day.  In  1897,  he  became  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  The  Ladies'  Home  Journal,  and  now 
lives  in  Philadelphia.  His  writings  bear  the  stamp  of 
an  original  thinker,  brilliant  in  style  and  convincing 
through  the  clearness  of  the  reasoning  and  the  force 
of  attesting  and  illustrative  facts,  a  good  example  of 
which  will  be  found  is  this  work,  under  the  heading 
Education. 

Jordan,  in  Minnesota,  a  post-village  of  Scott  co.,  39 
m.  W.S.W.  of  St.  Paul,  on  C.,  St.  P.,  M.  A  O.  and  M.  A 
St.  L.  R.Rs.  A  manufacturing  town  ;  has  brick-yards, 

2  large  flouring  mills  and  a  pump  factory.  Pop.  (1895) 
1,459. 

Joss,  n.  [Chinese.]  The  household  god  or  idol  of  the 
Chinese;  every  family  has  its  joss. 

Joss'-honse,  ».  A  Chinese  temple  or  any  place  of 
worship. 

Joss'-paper,  ».  Gilt  paper  cut  in  shapes  and  burned 
at  funerals  or  as  part  of  the  religious  exercises  of  the 
Chinese. 

Joss'-stick,  n.  A  reed  or  stick  made  of  powder  of 
fragrant  wood  and  paste  burnt  by  the  Chinese  as 
incense  to  the  joss,  or  for  measuring  time. 

Joule's  Law.  [From  J.  P.  Joule.]  (Elec.)  A  law 
which  relates  to  the  work  done  by  an  electric  current 
in  overcoming  the  resistance  in  the  circuit.  It  is  sub¬ 
stantially  as  follows :  In  any  circuit  carrying  a  current 
I,  in  amperes,  the  heat  energy  developed,  where  R  is 
the  resistance  of  the  portion  of  the  current  under  con¬ 
sideration,  equals  IaR.  This  formula  expresses,  in  watts, 
the  activity  of  that  portion  of  the  current.  Now,  an 
activity  of  one  watt  indicates  the  development  of  -24 
calories  of  heat  each  second ;  consequently,  a  complete 
expression  of  the  heat  set  free  is  H=ISX"24  calories, 
equal  to  IEX'24  calories  a  second.  See  Electricity. 

Jour'nalisin,  n.  Journalism  is  the  gathering  and 
distribution  of  news  and  opinion  as  exemplified  in  the 
modern  newspaper.  The  history  of  the  newspaper 
begins  in  Germany,  the  “news-pamphlet”  appearing 
there  as  early  as  1498.  The  first  periodical  distributing 
the  news  of  the  day  was  the  Frankfurter  Journal,  a 
weekly  publication  started  by  Egenolf  Emmel  in  1615. 
In  1622,  a  like  paper  was  published  in  London,  called 
The  Weekly  News.  This  and  its  followers  were  the 
organs  of  stationers,  and  were  hawked  about  the  streets. 
The  first  newspaper  which  sought  to  influence  public 
opinion  was  one  published  in  Paris  in  1631  under  the 
guidance  of  Richelieu ;  it  was  in  England,  however, 
that  the  newspaper  of  modern  scope  and  meaning  was 
earliest  developed.  The  political  friction  in  the  first 
half  of  the  18th  century  brought  to  its  columns  the 
(pens  of  such  Englishmen  as  Swift,  Defoe  and  Boling- 
broke,  and  gave  it  a  power  unknown  in  France  and 
■Germany  until  a  half  century  later.  Thus  early  was 
■inaugurated  the  “  leading  article,”  which  became  such 
:a  feature  later,  and  which,  in  the  case  of  ably  edited 
newspapers,  is  still  a  noteworthy  feature. 

The  first  newspaper  in  America  appeared  in  Boston, 
■in  1690,  and  was  entitled  Publick  Occurrences.  The 
authorities  stopped  its  issue  after  the  first  number. 
The  Boston  News-Letter  was  started  in  1704.  Philadel¬ 
phia’s  first  newspaper  was  published  in  1719,  and  New 
York’s  first  in  1725.  So  slowly  did  journalism  grow 
that  in  1812  there  were  but  39  journals  of  all  kinds  in 
(the  country.  The  locomotive,  with  its  increased  trans¬ 
portation  facilities,  and  the  power-press,  in  which 
•steam  was  used  as  early  as  1835,  did  much  to  bring  the 
penny  paper  into  common  use.  Although  London  had 
■established  a  successful  daily  (The  Courant)  as  early  as 
1703,  America  had  not  taken  so  Mildly  to  the  idea.  In 
1832,  Horace  Greeley,  in  connection  with  Horatio 
Shepard,  started  a  cheap  paper  which,  while  it  failed, 
gave  a  noted  impetus  to  further  effort.  The  Baltimore 
Sun,  New  York  Herald,  Philadelphia  Ledger,  New  York 
Sun,  and  New  York  Tribune  were  founded  soon  after, 
in  quick  succession,  and  the  cheap  dailies  attained  a 
circulation  of  from  10,000  to  15,000.  In  1837  reporters 
came  into  service,  and  the  sub-division  and  classifica¬ 
tion  of  editorial  labor  began,  and  in  1840  two  reporters 
and  two  editors  were  necessary  for  the  work  of  the 
daily  issue.  In  1847  a  new,  rapid  Hoe  press  was  intro¬ 
duced,  and  the  following  year  the  telegraph  began  to 
play  a  part  in  the  receipt  of  dispatches.  In  1849  the 
New  York  Associated  Press  was  founded.  This  was 
originally  a  combination  of  the  principal  papers  in 


New  York  to  facilitate  the  gathering  of  shipping  news.  | 
This  rapidly  enlarged  its  scope  by  using  the  pony  j 
expresses  to  Boston,  Philadelphia,  and  Baltimore ;  and  \ 
other  combinations  were  formed  upon  the  same  pat¬ 
tern.  In  1859  forms  were  first  stereotyped  by  the 
paper-matrix  process,  and  the  Bullock  circular  press 
appeared.  The  Civil  War  gave  the  next  great  impetus 
to  journalism.  The  “news-letter”  had  by  this  time 
been  developed  into  a  necessary  feature.  This  idea  I 
was  made  further  use  of  by  the  papers  by  sending  cor- ! 
respondents  to  the  front.  In  1860  trade  papers  began 
to  appear,  and  growing  circulation  led  to  experiments 
with  wood-pulp  and  straw,  which  cheapened  the  item 
of  paper  and  enabled  a  greater  expenditure  at  other 
points.  The  New  York  Tribune  made  the  first  use  of 
the  Atlantic  cables  to  report  the  news  of  the  Franco- 
Prussian  War,  in  1870. 

Up  to  1883,  the  average  price  of  an  eight-page  paper 
was  four  cents.  From  this  time  on  the  tendency  was 
to  compress  the  news  and  issue  a  paper  of  four  pages  for 
a  less  sum.  At  present  the  tendency  is  to  increase  the 
number  of  pages,  without,  however,  increasing  the 
price.  This  education  of  the  public  to  the  taste  for 
news,  the  increased  reading  knowledge  of  the  rising 
generations,  with  the  growth  of  newspaper  advertising, 
which  has  done  much  to  make  it  profitable,  have  pro¬ 
duced  a  development  of  journalism  in  America  which 
is  remarkable.  In  1895  there  were  in  the  U.  S.  2,050 
daily  papers,  40  tri-weeklies,  321  semi-weeklies,  14,685 
weeklies,  385  semi-monthlies,  2,676  monthlies,  55  bi¬ 
monthlies,  and  183  quarterlies,  making  the  great  total 
of  20,395  newspapers.  New  York  State  alone  had  178 
dailies  and  1,127  weeklies — a  total  of  1,993.  Little 
change  in  these  figures  occurred  during  1896  and  1897. 

The  greatest  element  in  the  modern  development  of 
journalism  has  been  cooperation.  The  same  year  (1849) 
had  marked  both  the  beginning  of  Reuter’s  news-gather¬ 
ing  agency  in  Europe  and  the  foundation  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  in  America.  Reuter’s  agency  did  not 
become  popular  until  1859,  but  since  that  time  has 
spread  over  Europe,  and  maintains  connections  with  a 
number  of  like  associations  in  America.  The  Associated 
Press  has  agents  in  every  considerable  town  and  city  in 
the  world,  and  supplies  news  by  the  cable  companies 
and  the  Western  Union  Telegraph.  An  attempt  at 
competition  was  made  thirty  years  ago  in  the  American 
Press  Association,  which  was  driven  out  of  the  market. 
The  great  competitor  of  the  Associated  Press  has  been 
the  so-called  “  United  Press,”  which  suspended  business 
in  April,  1897.  The  organization  of  these  associations 
is  marvellous  and  complete.  They  furnish  identical 
news  to  all  papers  using  their  service.  When  their 
matter  reaches  the  several  offices,  it  is  cut,  retold,  and 
suited  to  each  paper’s  individual  taste.  The  Associated 
Press  is  a  mutual  cooperative  concern,  whereas  the 
franchise  of  the  defunct  United  Press  implied  a  pre¬ 
viously  determined  expenditure.  The  Associated  Press 
holds  leases  of  6,061  miles  of  wire  by  day  and  14,450 
miles  by  night.  It  has  special  affiliations  with  Reuter’s 
and  with  the  London  Times.  The  expenses  of  the 
United  Press  have  lately  amounted  to  $887,000  a  year, 
and  the  expenses  of  the  Associated  Press  to  $1,260,000, 
or  nearly  $3,500  a  day.  To  such  an  extent  has  the 
cooperative  idea  been  worked  out  that  even  the  collec¬ 
tion  of  local  news  in  all  of  the  large  cities  has  been 
taken  up  by  separate  rganizations. 

The  literary  “  syndicate  ”  plays  a  large  part  in  the 
making  of  newspapers,  particularly  of  the  small 
weeklies  and  the  Sunday  editions.  Syndicates  are  liter¬ 
ary  agents  who  buy  the  output  of  authors,  selling  it 
again  in  manifold  to  various  papers  and  furnishing 
generally  a  fixed  amount  per  week  or  year.  The 
country  weekly  is  an  important  factor  in  the  life  of 
outlying  districts.  Each  town  of  over  1,000  population 
has  its  own  journal.  Towns  of  3,000  usually  have  two ; 
of  5,000,  three ;  and  of  8,000,  four.  The  daily  begins 
with  12,000  population.  Each  county  seat  has  from 
one  to  three  of  these  weeklies.  They  treat  particu¬ 
larly  of  local  affairs,  are  generally  of  a  strong  political 
flavor,  and  have  much  to  do  with  shaping  the  economic 
policies  of  their  several  regions.  They  often  employ 
“patent  outsides.”  These  are  composed  of  reprint 
matter  made  up  in  a  central  office,  doing  this  work  by 
wholesale  for  hundreds  of  papers,  and  forwarding  half- 
printed  sheets  to  the  local  offices,  to  be  filled  out  with 
local  news  and  advertisements  on  the  back. 

The  development  of  the  modern  daily  newspaper 
has  reached  a  stage  which  for  multiplicity  of  detail 
and  perfect  adjustment  of  part  to  whole  is  little  short 
of  marvellous.  At  the  head  of  the  vast  array  of  talent 
which  it  calls  to  its  service  is  the  editor-in-chief.  He 
it  is  who  determines  the  polical  and  social  policies  of 
the  paper,  decides  what  stand  it  shall  take  upon  parti¬ 
cular  questions,  and  lays  down  the  broad  rules  which, 
in  his  opinion,  are  necessary  for  its  safe  conduct.  His 
finger  is  upon  the  pulse  of  his  reading  public.  To  his 
eye  come  all  outside  suggestion  and  protests,  and  his 
chair  is  the  last  court  of  appeal.  Editorial  matter  is 
under  his  direct  supervision,  and  the  entire  paper  takes 
upon  itself  the  hue  of  his  mental  complexion.  A  corps 
of  editorial  writers  is  in  constant  communication  with 
him.  A  large  part  of  their  work — as  to  subject  and 
handling — he  suggests.  Much  they  initiate  themselves. 
A  daily  council  is  held,  before  the  earnest  work  of  the 
day  begins,  in  which  subject-matter  is  discussed  and 
editorials  arranged  for. 

In  closest  touch  and  daily  consultation  with  the 
editor-in-chief  is  the  managing  editor.  He  takes  the 
suggestions  of  his  editor-in-chief,  and  works  them  out 
in  their  minutiaj.  The  detail  of  office  government  is  I 
under  his  supervision,  and  his  is  the  hand  which  guards  I 


the  entire  structure ;  cuts  here,  ties  there,  and  keeps  the 
machine  running  smoothly.  Next  in  the  scale  of  rank, 
though  perhaps  not  so  in  relative  value,  is  the  chair  of 
the  city  editor.  All  matter  which  is  “local”  (in  dis¬ 
tinction  from  telegraphic  and  foreign  news  and  editoral 
matter)  passes  through  his  hands.  He  maps  out  the 
assignments  of  the  corps  of  reporters,  keeps  careful 
records  of  events  which  are  to  occur  or  are  likely  to 
happen,  knows  their  bearing  upon  events  in  the  past, 
estimates  the  value  of  a  particular  item  to  the  parti¬ 
cular  field  which  the  paper  addresses,  and  studies  his 
men  with  a  view  to  using  the  particular  talents  of  each 
one  to  their  best  advantage.  He  invents  cartoons  and 
instructs  the  artists.  He  decides  which  story  shall  be 
made  a  particular  feature  for  the  next  day’s  paper, 
what  shall  be  slurred  or  what  shall  be  omitted.  To 
him  come  all  the  “  tips”  and  notices  from  private  indi¬ 
viduals,  reports  from  various  regular  sources  of  infor¬ 
mation, such  as  the  weather  bureau,  police, hospitals,  Ac., 
and  (all  the  odd  ends  of  news  clipped  from  other  news¬ 
papers  which  may  contain  suggestions  for  the  future, 
The  city  editor  must  be  familiar  with  names  and 
places.  All  information  bearing  upon  persons  whose 
names  are  of  current  mention  must  be  at  his  finger- 
ends.  He  must  be  quick  to  seize  an  opportunity  of 
gaining  news;  must  know  the  proper  person  to  address, 
and  the  best  methods  of  approaching  them.  Reporters 
sent  on  assignments,  report  to  him  with  their  informa¬ 
tion  for  the  next  day’s  paper,  and  to  him  they  are 
answerable  for  error  or  failure. 

Thus,  much  has  been  accomplished,  in  the  case  of  the 
morning  newspaper,  by  nine  o’clock  in  the  evening. 
At  that  hour  “stories”  begin  to  arrive  over  the  wire 
from  distant  points  and  by  special  mail  delivery.  Much 
of  this  telegraphic  matter  is  furnished  by  the  various 
news-gathering  associations,  chief  of  which  is  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press.  These  dispatches  fall  to  the  lot  of  the 
telegraph  editor,  who  gives  them  special  supervision, 
determines  what  shall  be  used,  edits  them,  and  puts 
them  in  shape  for  the  compositor.  He  is,  of  course, 
governed  in  his  judgment  by  the  instructions,  general 
and  particular,  given  him  by  the  managing  editor. 
Sporting  matter  (athletics,  base-ball,  racing,  Ac.)  he 
turns  over  to  the  sporting  editor,  items  of  political 
bearing  to  the  political  editor,  and  others  to  the  ship¬ 
ping,  financial,  foreign  and  society  editors.  The  night 
city  editor,  who  takes  up  the  work  where  the  city  edi¬ 
tor  has  left  it,  receives  the  assigned  “stories”  from  late 
reporters,  local  material  sent  in  by  the  associations, 
and  the  dispatches  from  near-by  special  correspondents 
(which  the  paper  employs  in  places  of  importance,  and 
whose  work  is  supposed  to  be  more  specific  and  com¬ 
prehensive  than  that  of  the  news  associations).  He 
decides  whether  they  are  properly  treated,  and  if  not, 
what  shall  be  their  remedy.  He  distributes  this  matter 
for  proper  arrangement  and  editing  to  various  desk 
men  under  him,  giving  instruction  in  each  case  as  to 
the  treatment,  length,  and  style  of  headlines  to  be 
employed. 

While  this  has  been  going  on,  the  business  end  of 
the  paper  has  been  at  work  along  other  lines.  The 
advertising  manager  has  marshalled  his  solicitors, 
mapped  out  the  day’s  work,  received  reports  from  men 
specially  assigned  to  particular  departments,  examined 
the  standings  of  firms  wishing  to  make  contracts, 
passed  upon  contracts  brought  in,  made  rates,  and 
sent,  properly  written,  to  the  compositor  such  adver¬ 
tisements  as  are  intended  for  the  next  issue.  The 
foreman  of  the  composing-room  has  estimated  the 
space  to  be  occupied  by  prospective  advertisements, 
and  reports  the  result  to  the  editorial  room,  where  the 
“  news  editor  waits.”  On  the  amount  of  such  adver¬ 
tisement  and  the  (amount  of  “  live  ”  news  depends  the 
number  of  pages  in  the  coming  paper.  To  his  duty 
falls  the  reading  and  correction  of  the  proofs  which 
are  flowing  in  from  the  composing-room,  and  later, 
whenjthe  paper  goes  to  press,  the  task  of  “  making  up  ” 
or  determining  the  relative  position  of  each  article,  and 
properly  filling  in  all  space.  The  unseen  departments  of 
a  great  modern  newspaper  are  not  the  least  interesting. 
The  composing-room  is  filled  with  type-setting  ma¬ 
chines,  where  skilled  compositors  operate  upon  a  key¬ 
board,  similar  to  that  of  a  typewriter.  Adjunct  to 
this  are  the  proof-room  (where  proofs  are  read),  the 
art-room  (where  electrotype  cuts  are  made  of  illustra¬ 
tions),  and  the  stereotyping  room  (where  from  the 
type  forms  are  made  paper  matrices,  from  which  in  turn 
are  cast  the  plates  for  the  rotary  press  from  which  the 
paper  is  printed).  These  departments  alone  carry  a 
weekly  pay-roll  which  often  runs  well  up  into  the 
thousands.  Besides  the  positions  mentioned,  almost 
every  great  newspaper  has  upon  its  staff  one  or  more 
“idea  men,”  who  are  paid  high  salaries.  They  are 
supposed  to  be  ever-flowing  fountains  of  “schemes” 
for  increasing  circulation,  of  suggestion  directed 
toward  the  betterment  of  every  department,  and  are 
depended  on  to  impart  freshness,  newness,  and  change 
— which  is  especially  striven  for.  Beyond  these  sub¬ 
divisions,  positions  are  limited  only  by  the  capacity  of 
the  paper  to  pay  salaries. 

The  expenses  of  a  great  metropolitan  daily  are  as 
difficult  of  estimation  as  they  are  enormous.  In  some 
cases  they  amount  to  millions  of  dollars  annually.  Of 
this  sum,  the  editorial  salaries  and  pay  to  reporters 
amount,  roughly  speaking,  to  one-third ;  the  expenses 
of  proof-room,  advertising  corps,  composition,  stereo¬ 
typing,  ink,  and  paper,  which  last  is  one  of  the  heaviest 
items,  to  one-third;  while  outside  expenses,  rent.  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  service,  circulation  and  transportation 
departments,  and  telegraph  tolls  easily  consume  the 
remaining  one-third. 
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Jow'ett,  Benjamin,  born  at  Camberwell,  1817;  educated 
at  Oxford;  elected  a  scholar  of  Baliol  College  (1835), 
and  fellow  (1838).  In  1842  he  became  a  tutor  aud  was 
ordained  the  same  year;  examiner  of  classical  schools, 
and  one  of  the  commissioners  for  examinations  for  the 
Indian  civil  service;  appointed  Regius  professor  of 
Greek  in  Baliol  (1855),  and  master  of  that  college 
(1870).  An  article  conti  ibuted  to  the  Essays  and  Review 
on  The  Inspiration  of  Scripture  was  the  ground  of  an 
accusation  for  heresy,  for  which  he  was  tried  aud  ac¬ 
quitted  in  the  chancellor’s  court  of  the  University  of 
Oxford.  Other  works  are  The  Dialogues  of  Plato,  Trans¬ 
lated  into  English,  with  Analyses  and  Introductions — a  work 
that  earned  him  world-wide  repute  for  classical  erudi¬ 
tion  ;  Thucydides  and  Aristotle.  Died  October  1,  1893. 

Judd,  Orange,  editor  and  publisher;  born  near  Niagara 
Falls,  N.  Y.,  July  26, 1822;  educated  at  Wesleyan  Uni¬ 
versity,  Conn.,  graduating  in  1847 ;  taught  until  1850, 
when  he  entered  Yale  for  the  purpose  of  studying  ana¬ 
lytical  and  agricultural  chemistry ;  became  editor  of 
The  American  Agriculturist  (1853),  and  its  owner  aud 
publisher  (1856)  ;  also  agricultural  editor  of  New  York 
Times  (1855-63);  president  of  the  Orange  Judd  Com¬ 
pany,  which  published  The  American  Agriculturist  and 
books  on  rural  subjects ;  one  of  the  projectors  of  the 
present  system  of  railways  on  Long  Island ;  retired 
from  the  Orange  Judd  Company  (1883),  and  the  next 
year  founded  The  Orange  Judd  Farmer.  A  series  of 
Sunday-school  lessons  of  which  he  was  the  author 
(1862)  have  been  the  foundation  for  later  popular 
lessons.  The  Orange  Judd  Hall  of  Natural  Sciences  at 
Wesleyan  University  was  built  by  him.  Died  Dec.  27, 
1892. 

Judge,  Joseph  Bute,  geologist,  born  near  Birmingham, 
Eng.,  October  10,  1811 ;  graduated  from  St.  John’s  Col¬ 
lege,  Cambridge  (1836)  ;  appointed  geological  surveyor 
of  Newfoundland  (1839),  and  took  part,  as  naturalist,  in 
the  exploration  and  survey  of  Torres  Strait,  New  Guinea, 
and  the  east  coast  of  Australia.  In  1846-50  he  surveyed 
part  of  North  Wales  for  the  Geological  Survey  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  was  appointed  local  director  of 
the  survey  of  Ireland  in  1850 ;  lecturer  on  Geology  in 
the  Museum  of  Irish  Industry,  aud  the  Royal  College 
of  Science  in  Dublin.  He  was  the  author  of  Excursions 
in  and  about  Newfoundland;  Narrative  of  the  Surveying 
Voyage  of  H.  M.  S.  “ Fly ,”  in  Torres  Strait.  &c. ;  A  Sketch  of 
the  Physical  Structure  of  Australia,  &c.  Died  July  29, 1869. 

Judge,  William  Quan,  theosophical  leader,  born  in 
Dublin,  Ireland,  April  13,  1851 ;  emigrated  to  the  U.  S. 
(1864) ;  admitted  to  the  bar  in  New  York  (1872) ;  was 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  Theosophical  Society  of 
America,  and  its  first  secretary.  He  made  several  jour¬ 
neys  to  South  America  and  the  West  Indies ;  also 
travelled  to  Mexico  and  California,  Central  and  South 
India,  and  to  Europe,  in  the  interests  of  the  Theosophical 
Society.  His  associates  in  the  establishment  of  the 
American  Theosophical  Society  were  H.  P.  Blavatsky 
and  Col.  H.  S.  Olcott.  Died  in  Feb.,  1896. 

Jug'ftll,  n.  The  quantity  a  jug  will  contain. — (Slang.) 
A  large  quantity  ;  as,  not  by  &  jugful. 

Jngur'tlia.  a  king  of  Numidia  at  the  end  of  the  2d 
century,  B.  C.  He  was  the  grandson  of  Massanissa, 
but  illegitimate,  and  brought  up  by  Micipsa,  along 
with  his  own  sons,  and  left  a  share  of  the  kingdom  by 
him  at  his  death.  He,  however,  murdered  both  of 
them,  and  made  himself  master  of  the  whole.  The 
Romans  therefore  made  war  on  him,  and  after  a  long 
struggle  he  was  conquered,  led  in  triumph  by  Marius, 
and  starved  to  death  in  prison  at  Rome,  106  B.  C. 

Julienne  (zhu-li-tn1),  n.  [Julien,  a  French  caterer]. 
A  clear  soup  containing  various  shredded  or  chopped 
herbs  and  vegetables,  especially  carrots. 

Jum'bO.  n.  Originally  the  name  of  a  colossal  elephant, 
widely  exhibited,  killed  by  accident,  Sept.  15,  1885. 
— Hence,  any  very  large  person,  animal  or  thing. 

Jumelle,  (zhu-mcV),  a.  [Fr.]  Twin  or  paired.— 
JurneUe  ring.  A  ring  made  of  two  flat  hoops  of  gold, 
one  fitting  within  the  other,  the  two  forming  one  ring. 

Juneau  (ju'no),  in  Alaska,  a  post-village  and  shipping 
port,  located  on  a  promontory  between  Linn  Channel 
and  the  Taku  river,  opposite  Douglass  Island,  and 
about  55  m.  N.N.E.  of  Sitka.  It  had  in  1896  a  popula¬ 
tion  of  some  1,400,  which  was  largely  increased  during 
1897  by  an  influx  of  gold-seekers  bound  for  the  Yukon 
river  district.  See  Klondike  ;  Yukon  River. 


Juras'sic  System.  (Geol.)  That  division  of  the 
geological  strata  which  follows  the  Triassic  aud  pre¬ 
cedes  the  Cretaceous.  These  three  systems  constitute 
the  Meso'/oic  or  middle  geological  age,  of  which  the  J. 
occupies  the  median  position.  The  name  is  derived 
from  the  Jura  Mountains,  which  display  an  extensive 
development  of  J.  rocks.  These  also  cover  large  areas 
in  other  sections  of  Europe,  and  occur  in  the  western 
U.  S.  and  elsewhere.  The  Lias  formation  lies  at  the 
base  of  the  system  and  the  Oolite  above.  This  system 
is  rich  in  fossils,  embracing  a  number  of  large  and 
peculiar  forms  of  reptiles  and  the  earliest  birds  known. 
Ammonite  shells  are  also  abundant. 

Jurul'ic,  or  Jurid'ical.  a.  [Lat.  juridicus—jus, 
juris,  justice,  and  dico,  to  administer.]  Relating  to  the 
administration  of  justice;  acting  in  the  distribution  of 
justice ;  pertaining  to  a  judge. 

— Used  in  courts  of  law  or  tribunals  of  justice. 

Juridical  Days.  (Law.)  Days  on  which  courts  of 
justice  can  be  lawfully  holden. 

Jurid'loally,  adv.  According  to  forms  of  law  or  pro¬ 
ceedings  in  tribunals  of  justice  ;  with  legal  authority. 

Jiiriscoii'sult.  it.  One  who  gives  his  opinion  in 
cases  of  law;  a  jurist. 

.1 11  risdic't ion.  «.  [Old  Fr. ;  Fr.  jurisdiction;  Lat. 
jurisdictio.  See  JuRiDic.]  The  legal  power  or  authority 
of  doing  justice  in  cases  of  complaint  ;  the  power  of 
executing  the  laws  and  distributing  justice. — The  power 
of  governing  or  legislating  ;  the  power  or  right  of  exer¬ 
cising  authority. — The  limit  within  which  power  may 
be  exercised. 

JuriMlic'tional.  a.  Pertaining  or  relating  to  juris¬ 
diction;  ns,  jurisdictional  privileges. 

JuriMdic'tive,  a.  Possessing  jurisdiction. 

Jurispru'dent,  a.  [Lat.  jus,  juris,  and  prudens, 
learned.]  Comprehending  law. 

— n.  A  person  learned  in  the  law  ;  a  juris-consult. 

Ju'rist,  n.  [Fr.  juriste,  from  Lat.  jus,  juris,  law.]  A 
man  who  professes  the  science  of  law ;  one  versed  in 
the  law,  or,  more  particularly,  in  the  civil  law ;  a  civilian. 

— One  versed  in  the  law  of  nations,  or  who  writes  on  the 
subject. 

Juris'tic,  or  Juris'tical.  a.  Belonging  to  a  jurist 
or  to  a  jurisprudence,  (r.) 

Juste  (zhoost),  Theodore,  historian,  was  born  at 
Brussels,  Belgium,  Jan.  11,  1818.  The  most  important 
of  his  many  works  (more  than  50  volumes)  are :  Histoire 
Elementaire  el  Populaire  de  la  Belgique  (3d  ed.,  1848)  ; 
Hist,  de  la  Revolution  Beige  de  1790  (3  vols.,  1846) ;  Precis 
de  V Histoire  du  Moyen  Age  (5  vols.,  1848)  ;  Hist,  de  la 
Revolution  des  Pays  Bas  Sous  Philippe  II. ;  Les  Pays-Bas 
au  XVIme  Siecle.  These  writings  did  much  to  popular¬ 
ize  the  history  of  Belgium  and  Fiance. 

Jute,  n.  (Bot.  and  Cum.)  A  vegetable  fiber  second  only 
in  utility  and  commercial  importance  to  cotton  and 
flax.  It  is  furnished  by  the  inner  bark  of  plants  of 
the  genus  Corchoms,  of  the  order  Liliacese,  represented 
in  the  U.  S.  by  the  linden  or  bass-wood  tree.  These 
plants — of  which  there  are  two  species,  so  nearly  alike 
that  they  may  be  treated  as  one — are  natives  of  India, 
where,  especially  in  Bengal,  they  have  been  cultivated 
since  a  remote  antiquity;  also,  in  parts  of  China  and 
the  neighboring  islands.  The  object  was  not  only  to 
obtain  the  fiber,  but  also  for  the  sake  of  the  edible 
leaves,  which  form  a  pot-herb  in  favor  not  only  in 
India,  but  also  in  Greece  and  other  eastern  Mediter¬ 
ranean  regions,  it  being  among  the  commonest  of 
culinary  vegetables  in  Egypt  and  Syria.  The  species 
most  widely  cultivated  for  its  fiber  is  Corchoms  capsularis, 
a  slender-stemmed  annual  from  5  to  12  feet  tall.  It 
requires  a  hot,  humid  climate,  and  moist  soil,  which  is 
prepared  for  it  as  if  for  rice ;  the  plants  are  weeded  when 
18  inches  high,  and  the  whole  field  is  reaped  as  soon  as 
it  has  come  into  flower.  The  stalks  are  then  gathered 
into  large  bundles,  and  laid  aside  to  undergo  fermenta¬ 
tion,  which  requires  several  days,  according  to  the 
weather.  The  bundles  are  then  placed  under  water, 
properly  that  which  is  clear  and  running,  and  left  for 
about  17  to  20  days.  When  a  test  between  thumb  and 
finger  showB  that  decomposition  is  sufficiently  advanced, 
men  enter  the  water,  and,  by  a  dextrous  combination  of 
handling  and  beating  the  stalks,  separate  the  bark  and 
pith  from  the  layers  of  valuable  fiber  surrounding  the 
stem,  so  that  presently  this  can  be  drawn  out  without 
entangling  or  breaking  the  threads.  The  fiber  is  then 


washed,  dried  in  the  sun,  and  packed  in  bales  for  market. 
The  most  particular  part  of  this  process  is  the  fermen¬ 
tation,  which  must  be  very  carefully  attended  to  in 
order  to  get  high  quality.  Plants  that  are  allowed  to 
run  to  seed  before  cutting  give  a  coarse  fiber.  “  The  best 
qualities  of  jute  are  of  a  clear,  woody,  white-yellowish 
color,  with  a  fine,  silky  luster.  Soft  and  smooth  to  the 
touch,  and  flue,  long,  and  uniform  in  fiber.  ...  In 
length  the  fiber  varies  from  6  to  7  feet,  but  occasionally 
it  is  obtained  to  a  length  of  14  feet,  and,  generally  speak¬ 
ing,  in  proportion  to  the  length  of  the  fiber  is  its  fine¬ 
ness  of  quality.”  The  finest  comes  from  northern  Ben¬ 
gal,  forming  the  trade  varieties  known  in  Calcutta  as 
Uttariyaand  Deswal.  This  fiber  is  less  strong  than  flax 
and  hemp,  and  that  recently  prepared  is  more  tenacious, 
softer,  and  better  in  color  than  old  material.  Storage 
causes  it  to  grow  darker,  harsh,  and  brittle ;  the  bales 
are  liable  to  spontaneous  combustion  also,  and  many 
ship  and  warehouse  fires  have  been  due  to  this  tact. 
These  changes  and  degenerations  are  owing  to  its 
woody  nature ;  and  another  interesting  fact  is  that  it 
will  absorb  a  surprising  amount  ot  moisture  from  the 
air.  It  bleaches  well  enough  to  take  delicate  dyes. 

The  manufacture  of  jute  into  rope,  cordage,  gunny- 
cloth  for  sacking  and  other  purposes  has  been  one  of 
the  native  hand-loom  industries  of  India  for  many 
centuries,  but  it  was  not  until  about  1830  that  any 
considerable  exportation  of  the  fiber  took  place,  or  that 
European  manufacturers  began  to  utilize  it.  Even  now 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  take  nearly  the 
whole  Indian  export.  In  1850  Great  Britain  imported 
nearly  25,000  tons,  and  1890  the  consumption  increased 
to  525,000  tons.  The  United  States  began  to  import 
jute  about  1850,  receiving  nearly  1,500  tons  that  year. 
By  1890  this  was  increased  to  122,000  tons,  of  which  the 
greater  part  was  butts  or  cuttings,  for  which  the  demand 
grew  owing  to  the  invention  of  machinery  by  which 
they  could  be  worked  up  into  bagging  material.  This 
increased  consumption  stimulated  its  culture  in  Bengal 
(largely  displacing  indigo  culture  there),  and  built  up 
enormous  factories  near  Calcutta,  where  thousands  of 
men  are  steadily  employed.  The  greatest  mart  for  the 
raw  material  is  at  Serajgung,  the  trade  of  which  might 
be  envied  by  any  seaport.  “  During  the  busiest  season 
the  river  [Brahmapootra],  then  swollen  by  the  rains  to 
a  breadth  of  7  miles,  is  simply  covered  by  the  vast  lum¬ 
bering  country  boats  that  are  bringing  the  fiber  from 
the  local  marts  to  the  great  commercial  center,  and  the 
sight  of  many  steamers,  and  the  ceaseless  whir  of 
machinery  from  the  factories,  might  almost  make  a 
stranger  think  himself  in  some  commercial  city  of  the 
north.” 

The  manufacture  of  jute  is  by  a  process  analogous 
to  that  of  flax  or  cotton,  yet  specially  adapted  to  this 
fiber.  The  bales  having  been  opened,  the  jute  is  spread 
out  on  a  table,  sprinkled  with  oil  and  water,  and  left 
for  a  day  or  two,  when  the  excess  of  moisture  is  pressed 
out  between  rollers,  leaving  the  material  soft  and 
pliable.  The  fiber  is  next  straightend  out  by  being 
passed  through  a  series  of  carding  machines  having 
successively  finer  teeth,  known  as  the  breaker  and 
finisher  cards.  The  ribbons,  or  slivers,  from  these- 
machines  are  stretched  to  uniformity  of  length  in  a 
drawing-frame,  then  slightly  twisted  in  a  roving  ma¬ 
chine,  and  wound  upon  bobbins  by  means  of  throstles 
(not  cotton  mules)  making  3,000  to  4,000  revolutions  a 
minute.  The  operations  of  preparing  the  warp-yarn, 
spinning,  aud  weaving  into  cloth,  are  substantially  the- 
same  as  in  cotton  spinning  and  weaving,  except  that 
the  shuttles  and  other  parts  are  heavier  and  stronger  in 
the  working  of  jute  threads. 

The  market  price  of  unmanufactured  jute  in  the- 
U.  S.,  during  1896,  varied  from  2||  cents  per  pound  in 
April  to  3^5  cents  in  November.  In  1890  there  were- 
in  operation  in  Great  Britain  116  jute  factories,  operat¬ 
ing  14,107  looms,  and  giving  employment  to  14,408 
males  and  30,402  females.  At  the  same  date  about  40 
factories  were  running  in  the  U.  S.  Since  1890  the 
demand  for  jute  has  suffered  a  serious  decline,  which 
appears  to  be  due  partly  to  the  general  dullness  of 
trade,  but  more  largely  to  the  increased  use  of  compet¬ 
ing  materials.  In  1896,  Great  Britain’s  importations 
had  fallen  to  392,000  tons,  and  that  of  the  U.  S.  to 
110,000  tons ;  while  in  1896  the  U.  S.  imports  suffered  ;v 
still  further  decline  to  89,000  tone.. 
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KThis  consonant,  used  in  most  ancient  and  modern 
languages,  and  the  eleventh  letter  of  the  English 
•  alphabet,  takes  its  derivation  from  the  Greek 
kappa,  equivalent  to  the  Hebrew  koph.  In  Latin,  k 
occurs  only  in  a  few  words,  although  it  was  frequently 
used  in  the  same  language  as  an  abbreviation  for  words 
commencing  with  c;  as,  K.  T.,  for  capite  tonsus,  &c. 
Although  unknown  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  alphabet,  k  has 
in  a  great  measure  usurped  in  modern  English  c’s  place 
in  words  of  Saxon  origin.  In  the  French  alphabet,  it 
is  only  used  in  words  derived  from  foreign  languages. 
A”,  or  c  hard,  is  designated  a  pure  mute,  being  deficient 
'in  sound,  if  we  except  the  peculiar  sharpness  of  intona¬ 
tion  it  gives  to  the  initial  or  final  sound  with  which  it 
is  immediately  associated.  A",  though  termed  the  sharp 
mute  of  the  guttural  series  (/.•,<?,  c5,<?/t),  is  more  properly 
a  palatal  letter.  When  preceding  a  vowel,  it  has  one 
invariable  sound,  analogous  with  that  of  c  before  a,  o, 
and  tt,  as  in  kale ,  Karan ,  Kurd ;  the  two  letters  being 
sometimes  interchangeable,  as  in  German  Carl,  or  Karl , 
Latin  kalendx, or  cakndx.  It  was  formerly  the  custom 
’to  supplement  c  with  k  in  various  words  of  Latin  deri¬ 
vation,  as  in  musick,  publick,  Ac.  This  practice  has 
long  fallen  into  desuetude.  As  a  numeral,  it  was  era- 
’ployed  to  express  250;  and  with  a  stroke  over  it,  thus, 
K,  250,000. 

*‘K  quoque  ducentos  et  quinquaginta  docebit.” 

( Chem .)  The  symbol  of  potassium.  —  See  Kali. 
Kaaba,  n.  See  Caaba. 

Kanr  ta,  a  kingdom  of  W.  Africa,  of  considerable  ex¬ 
tent,  W.  of  Bambarra,  and  N.li.  of  Senegambia.  It  is 
mountainous,  but  well  cultivated. 

Kaat'erskill,  in  New  York,  a  small  stream,  rising  in 
the  Catskill  Mountains,  and  entering  theCatskill  Creek 
near  its  mouth. 

Kal),  n.  A  Hebrew  dry-measure.  —  See  Cab. 

Ka'bah,  a  ruined  city  of  Yucatan,  about  2  m.  S.E.  of 
Uxmel. 

Kab'ala,  n.  Same  as  Cabala,  q.  v. 

Kabas  son,  or  Cabas'son,  n.  ( Zobl .)  Seer  Arma¬ 
dillo. 

Kabob',  v.  a.  See  Cabob. 

Hahriiang,  (kab-roo-ang' ,)  an  island  of  the  Malay 
archipelago,  between  Gilob  and  the  Philippines;  Lat. 
3°  47'  N.,  Lon.  127°  E.  It  is  20  m.  in  circumference. 
Ka'bul,  or  Kau'bul.  See  Cabul. 

•Kabyles',  n.  pi.  An  aboriginal  N.  African  people. — 
See  Berbers. 

-Ka'desh,  Ka'desh-Bar'nea,  or  Ex-Misr  ’pat.  (Script.) 
The  name  of  a  fountain,  city,  and  th6  desert  around 
( Ps .  xxix.  8),  in  the  S.  border  of  the  Promised  Land. 
It  is  said,  in  Num.  xx.  65,  to  lie  in  the  “uttermost 
border  of  Edom,”  and  was  probably  situated  beyond  the 
great  valley  El-Arahah,  S.  of  the  Dead  Sea.  K.  was 
twice  visited  by  the  Israelites  in  their  wanderings,— 
•once  soon  after  they  left  Mount  Sinai,  and  again  38 
years  after.  At  the  first  visit,  the  mission  and  return 
of  the  12  spies  took  place,  the  rebellion  of  the  people, 
and  their  presumptuous  effort  to  enter  Canaan  by  the 
•pass  Zephath,  immediately  N.  of  K.  (Num.  xiii.,  xiv.) 
At  their  second  visit  occurred  the  death  of  Miriam,  the 
murmuring  of  the  people  for  water,  the  miraculous 
supply,  the  sin  of  Aaron  and  Moses  in  smiting  the 
rock,  and  the  fruitless  request  for  a  passage  through 
Edom.  (Num.  xx.  1-22.) 

Ka'di,  Knilias'tcr,  n.  Same  as  Cadi,  q.  v. 
Ha'iliak  Island.  See  Alaska. 
l£a<lic ball,  (ka'di-sha,)  the  first  wife  of  Mohammed, 
who,  at  the  period  of  her  marriage  with  the  prophet,  was 
the  widow  of  two  husbands,  and  40  years  of  age,  Mahomet 
being  only  25.  She  had  four  sons  and  four  daughters  by 
Mahomet,  among  the  last  the  beautiful  Fatima.  D.  628. 
Kad'monites,  n.  (Script.)  A  tribe  of  Canaanites, 
who  inhabited  the  Promised  Land,  E.  of  the  Jordan, 
about  Mount  Hermon. 

Kailom',  a  town  of  European  Russia,  govt,  of  Tambov, 
230  m.  S.W.  from  Moscow;  pop.  6,000. 

Kafas'son,  n.  (Zobl.)  Same  as  Karbasson. 

Kal  la.  C  af'fa,  a  seaport  of  European  Russia,  on  the 
S.E.  coast  of  the  Crimea ;  Lat.  45°  V  37"  N.,  Lon.  35° 
23'  27"  E.  This  town,  the  ancient  Theodosia ,  carried  on 
a  vast  trade  with  the  Athenians,  and  after  undergoing 
many  vicissitudes,  fell,  in  the  13th  cent.,  into  the  hands 
of  the  Genoese,  who  made  it  the  chief  seat  of  their 
power  during  the  lengthened  period  of  their  ascendancy 
in  the  Euxine.  In  1475,  it  was  taken  by  the  Turks, 
and  some  time  afterwards,  by  the  Russians,  who  have 
since  retained  it.  Its  port  is  safe  and  good.  Pop.  8,338. 
Kaf  fir,  Ka'lir,  or  Caf’fre,  n.  See  Caffre. 
Kaffle,  n.  Same  as  Coffle,  q.  v. 

Kalfra'ria.  See  Caffraria. 

Kafilali,  n.  In  Africa,  a  caravan  of  travelling  mer¬ 
chants. 

Kafiris'tan,  lialliris'tan.  or  Calfris'lan. 

[“Country  of  the  KaffirE  or  infidels.”]  A  country  of 
Central  Asia,  on  the  south  declivity  of  the  Hindu  Kush 
Mountains,  forming  part  of  the  north  basin  of  Cabul. 
It  forms  a  part  of  Afghanistan,  though  the  tribes  are 
generally  independent.  Area,  5,000  sq.  m.  The  inhabit¬ 
ants  dift'er  from  the  neighboring  tribes  in  their  origin, 
language,  creed,  and  complexion.  In  the  latter,  they 
bear  a  resemblance  to  Europeans,  and  are  apparently  of 
Aryan  origin.  Their  state  ot  isolation  and  independence 
is  mainly  owing  to  the  natural  strength  of  the  region, 
which,  though  frequently  invaded,  has  never  been  sub- 
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Fig.  1465. 

KAHAN.  OR  PROBOSCIS  MONKEY. 


dued.  The  soil  is  sufficiently  fertile  to  render  outside 
intercourse  almost  unnecessary.  The  inhabitants  are 
very  skilful  workers  in  wood  and  metals.  Pop.  Esti¬ 
mated  (July  1,  1897)  at  about  200,000. 

Kaf'tan,  n.  See  Caftan. 

Kagc,  (kaj,)  n.  (Arch.)  A  screened-in  chantry-chapel. 

liagool',  Kagoul',  or  Kagul',  a  lake  of  Russia, 
S.W.  of  the  prov.  of  Bessarabia.  Greatest  length,  24  m. ; 
breadth,  about  9  m. 

Ka  lian,  n.  (Zobl.)  The  Proboscis  Monkey,  Nasalis 
larvutus,  or  Semnopithecus  nasica,  a  species  of  the  Sol¬ 
emn  Apes,  the  most  grotesque  in  appearance  of  all  the 
different  species,  the  nose  being  of  such  a  length  and 
form  as  to  present  to  the 
mind  no  other  idea  than 
that  of  a  caricature.  It 
is  a  large  species,  meas¬ 
uring  two  feet  from  the 
tip  of  the  nose  to  the 
tail,  which  is  more  than 
two  feet  long.  The  face 
is  of  a  brown  color, 
marked  with  blue  and 
red ;  the  ears  broad,  thin, 
naked,  and  hid  within 
the  hair ;  the  head  is 
large,  and  covered  with 
chestnut-colored  hair  ; 
the  whole  body  is  also 
of  a  similar  color,  ex¬ 
cept  that  on  the  breast 
it  approaches  to  orange. 

It  is  chiefly  found  in 
Cochin-China  and  Bor- 
neo;  and  is  sometimes  (Copied  fromTenneg  sZoology.) 

seen  in  largo  troops.  It  feeds  oniy  on  fruits. 

Uaha'ni,  n.  In  the  Levant,  a  public  notary. 

Kalile's,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  village  of  Jefferson  co. 

Kail,  Kale,  n.  (hot.)  A  variety  of  the  cabbage.  See 
Borecole. 

Kail'-yard,  n.  See  Kale-yard. 

Kain,  n.  (Scots  Law.)  Poultry,  Ac.,  payable  to  a  land¬ 
lord  as  part  of  rent. 

Kaiouk  (kai-ooF),  or  Gaiou'-Klian,  third  grand 
khan  of  the  Mongols,  born  about  A.D.  1205,  was  son  of 
Oktai,  and  grand-son  of  Jengliis-Khan.  He  completed 
the  conquest  of  China,  commenced  by  his  father,  but 
died  suddenly  in  the  midst  of  his  victories.  K.  is  called 
among  the  sovereigns  of  China  Ting-Tsoung.  1).  1248. 

Kair'wan,  or  Keer'wan,  a  large  city  of  N.  Africa, 
regency  Tunis.  85  in.  S.  of  the  city  of  Tunis;  Lat.  35° 
36'  N.,  Lon.  10°  15'  E.  This  is  esteemed  the  second  city 
in  the  regency,  and  is  famous  for  its  fabrication  of  yel¬ 
low  Morocco  boots  and  slippers,  the  delicate  dye  of 
which  it  has  hitherto  been  found  impossible  to  equal. 
Taken  and  occupied  bv  the  French  Oct.,  1881.  Pop. 
(1897)  15,500. 

Kaisari'ah,  the  modern  name  of  Cjesarea  (q.v.). 

Kaisari'ah.  [Anc.  Mazaca .]  A  town  of  Asiatic 

Turkey,  prov.  Karamania,  on  the  Karasa,  a  tributary 
of  the  Euphrates,  135  m.  S.E.  of  Angora;  Lat.  38°  42'  N., 
Lon.  35°  20'  20"  E.  It  is  a  considerable  place  and  the 
emporium  of  an  extensive  trade.  Cotton  is  grown  in 
great  quantities  in  the  vicinity.  Manuf.  Cotton  fabrics 
and  Morocco  leather.  Pop.  about  25,000. 

Kaiser  (ki'ser),  n.  [Ger. ;  Lat.  Ca?sar.]  The  title  borne 
by  the  emperors  of  Austria,  as  representatives  ol  the 
old  Roman  emperors. 

Kaiserslau'tern,  a  town  of  Rhenish  Bavaria,  pleas¬ 
antly  situated  on  the  Lauter,  25  m.  N.W.  of  Landau. 
Pop.  (1897)  23,110. 

Kakabik'ka.  a  remarkable  cataract  of  British  North 
America,  in  the  Kamanatekwoya  river,  just  before  it 
enters  Lake  Superior.  It  has  a  fall  of  130  feet  over  a 
nnca-slate  rock. 

liak'ny  Rivor.  See  Alaska. 

Kak'otlyl,  Kak'odyle,  Cac'odyl,  n.  (Chem.) 
An  organo-metallic  base,  containing  arsenic.  It  is  pre¬ 
pared  from  its  chloride  by  the  action  of  zinc.  It  is  a 
thin,  transparent,  colorless  liquid,  resembling  arseni- 
etted  hydrogen  in  smell.  It  is  very  inflammable,  and 
when  poured  into  oxygen,  chlorine,  or  the  air,  it  in¬ 
flames.  It  boils  at  338°  Falir.,  and  crystallizes  in  large 
transparent  square  prisms  when  cooled  down  to  21° 
Fahr.  It  forms  salts  with  the  halogens  and  acids.  It 
also  forms  an  acid  containing  three  equivalents  of 
oxygen.  This  acid  is  peculiar  as  possessing  no  poison¬ 
ous  property,  though  containing  nearly  half  its  weight 
of  arsenic.  Form.  (CH3)4Asa,  or  Kd. 

A'.,  Oxide  of.  When  a  mixture  of  equal  weights  of 
arsenious  acid  and  dry  accetate  of  potash  is  submitted 
to  distillation,  a  heavy  poisonous  liquid  is  obtained, 
which  has  a  most  disgusting  odor  of  garlic,  and  takes 
fire  spontaneously  when  exposed  to  the  air.  This  liquid, 
the  oxide  of  kakodyl,  has  long  been  known  under  the 
names  of  alcarsin  (arsenical  alcohol),  and  Cadet' s  fuming 
liquor.  Form.  (CH3)4Asa0. 

Kak'oxenc.  Cakoxene,  n.  [Gr.  kakos,  bad,  and 
xenos,  guest.]  (Min.)  A  native  phosphate  of  iron,  occa¬ 
sionally  associated  with  the  native  oxides.  So  called, 
probably,  in  consequence  of  the  injurious  effect  produced 
by  the  phosphorus  which  it  contains,  upon  the  iron  be¬ 
ing  smelted  from  the  ore  with  which  it  is  found. 

Kakoxenite,  Cakoxenite,  n.  (Min.)  See  Kakoxene. 

Kalali  (ku'la.)  [Ar.,  a  castle.]  A  prefix  of  numerous 
fortresses  and  villages  of  W.  Asia. 


Kalamai'ka,  n.  A  favorite  Hungarian  dance. 

Kalamazoo',  in  Michigan,  a  river  rising  in  Calhoun 
co.,  and  flowing  a  general  W.  and  N.W.  course  through 
Kalamazoo  co.,  enters  Lake  Michigan  from  Allegan  co. 
Length,  abt.  200  m. 

— A  S.W.  co. ;  area.  abt.  576  sq.m.  Rivers.  Kalamazoo, 
Portage  River  of  the  Kalamazoo,  Portage  River  of  the 
St.  Joseph, and  Bear  and  Gull  creeks.  Surface,  generally 
level;  soil,  very  fertile.  Cap.  Kalamazoo.  Pop.  (1894) 
42,055. 

— A  thriving  city,  cap.  of  the  above  county,  on  the  Kala¬ 
mazoo  river,  and  140  m.  W.  of  Detroit.  The  town  is 
handsomely  located,  well  built,  and  increasing  rapidly 
in  population  and  importance.  Kalamazoo  College, 
under  the  direction  of  the  Baptists,  is  here  located. 
Celery  is  very  largely  produced  near  by.  Pop.  (1897) 
about  22,750. 

Kal'amo.  in  Michigan,  a  post-township  of  Eaton  co. 

Kalat-ka<li'ri,  a  strong  fortress  of  Persia,  in  Klioras- 
8an,  58  m.  N.E.  of  Meshed,  and  the  principal  stronghold 
of  Nadir  Shah. 

Kalb,  John,  Baron  de.  See  De  Kalb. 

Kal'be,  Cal'be,  a  town  of  Prussian  Saxony,  govt,  of 
Magdeburg,  18  miles  S.  of  the  latter  city,  on  the  river 
Saale.  Manuf.  Hosiery  and  woollens,  paper,  tobacco, 
and  sugar.  Pop.  7,500. 

Kale,  Kail,  n.  [A  S.  cawl,  colewort.]  A  kind  of  cab¬ 
bage.  See  Borecole. 

Kaleiri'ophon,  Kalekl'opltone,  n.  [Gr.  kalos, 

beautiful,  eidos,  form,  and  phone,  sound.]  An  invention 
of  Prof.  Wheatstone’s,  in  which  a  knob  reflecting  a 
point  of  light  attached  to  a  vibrating  plate  describes 
various  beautiful  curves  corresponding  with  the  musical 
notes  produced  by  the  vibrations. 

Kaleidoscope,  (kdl-Vdos-kope,)  n.  [Gr.  kalos,  beauti¬ 
ful,  eidos,  form,  and  skopeo,  to  view.]  An  optical  instru¬ 
ment,  invented  by  Baptists  Porta  and  Kircher,  described 
by  R.  Bradley  in  1717,  and  patented  by  Sir  David  Brew¬ 
ster  in  1817,  —  which,  by  a  particular  arrangement  of 
reflecting  surfaces,  presents  to  the  eye  an  infinite  variety 
of  beautiful  colors,  and  symmetrical  combinations  of 
images,  —  every  change  of  the  instrument  affording  a 
new  and  gorgeous  picture.  It  is  chiefly  used  as  a  toy, 
but  is  also  useful  in  furnishing  ideas  to  designers  of  pat¬ 
terns  for  paper-hangings,  carpets,  Ac.,  and  any  woven  or 
printed  fabric  in  which  symmetry  of  design  is  desira¬ 
ble.  The  simplest  form  of  kaleidoscope  consists  of  a 
cylinder  of  tin,  in  which  two  plain  rectangular  mirrors 
of  polished  metal,  or  of  glass,  having  the  back  black¬ 
ened,  are  fixed  at  such  an  angle  of  inclination  to  each 
other  as  may  be  obtained  by  dividing  360°  by  the  num¬ 
bers  3.  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  Ac.  The  cylinder  is  covered  at  one 
end  with  a  circular  plate  of  metal,  having  a  small  hole 
in  the  centre,  while  a  rim  of  metal  is  fitted  over  the 
other  end,  which  is  so  constructed  that  two  circular 
pieces  of  glass  may  be  fixed  in  it,  at  a  short  distance 
from  each  other,  having  some  pieces  of  colored  glass, 
beads,  lace,  feathers,  Ac.,  in  the  space  between  them. 
The  piece  of  glass  that  is  placed  at  the  extreme  end 
of  the  cylinder  should  be  ground  glass,  so  that,  while 
the  light  is  admitted  into  the  interior  of  the  instrument, 
external  objects  may  be  prevented  from  becoming  per¬ 
ceptible  to  the  observer.  An  angle  of  60°  is  perhaps 
the  best  angle  of  inclination  for  the  mirrors,  as  it  may 
be  readily  determined,  and  affords  a  sixfold  repetition 
of  the  pattern,  which  presents  a  tolerably  uniform 
appearance  of  color  in  all  parts.  If  the  angle  of  incli¬ 
nation  be  greater  than  60°,  the  pattern  will  not  be 
multiplied  to  so  great  an  extent;  but  if  less,  although 
the  pattern  will  be  repeated  a  greater  number  of  times, 
it  will  lose  considerably  in  brilliancy,  at  and  towards 
the  part  where  the  reflections  of  the  pattern  meet,  by 
the  frequency  of  the  multiplication.  In  some  kaleido¬ 
scopes,  the  mirrors  are  made  trapezoidal  in  form,  instead 
of  rectangular,  the  broader  ends  being  placed  at  the 
lower  end  of  the  tube.  The  principle  of  the  kaleido¬ 
scope  will  be  understood  from  the  accompanying  figure, 


Fig.  1466.  —  kaleidoscope. 


in  which  the  smaller  circle,  A  BC,  represents  a  section 
of  the  tube  of  the  instrument,  and  A  B,  A  C.  sections  of 
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the  mirrors,  which  are  represented  as  inclined  to  each  I 
■other  at  an  angle  of  60°.  .  The  objects  in  the  space  a,  | 
between  the  glasses,  are  seen  directly  by  the  eye ;  the 
P&rt  of  the  pattern  in  the  space  b  is  formed  by  the  re¬ 
flection  of  the  objects  in  the  space  a,  in  the  mirror  AB; 
and  the  part  c,  by  the  reflection  of  the  otijects  in  the  I 
space  a,  in  the  mirror  A  C  :  these  reflections  are  again 
mutually  reflected  by  the  opposite  mirrors,  and  form 
the  parts  d ,  e  of  the  pattern,  while  the  images  reflected 
in  each  mirror  for  the  third  time  unite  in  the  part  /,  so 
as  to  form  a  corresponding  appearance  to  the  other 
parts.  It  is  manifest,  that,  unless  the  angle  at  which 
the  mirrors  are  inclined  be  accurately  determined,  the 
reflections  will  not  coincide,  and  the  pattern  will  not  be 
complete  in  the  part  ./-.  Kaleidoscopes  are  made  in  which 
the  angle  of  incidence  of  the  mirrors  may  be  varied  at 
pleasure,  and  by  the  aid  of  a  lamp  and  a  system  of 
lenses  in  connection  with  the  instrument,  the  pattern 
may  be  projected  on  a  screen,  in  an  enlarged  form,  like 
the  image  thrown  from  a  slide  in  a  magic  lantern.  A 
pleasant  effect  of  a  similar  nature,  in  which  the  images 
of  the  original  object  are  multiplied,  and  produced  in 
different  directions,  may  be  produced  by  fitting  the 
edges  of  three,  four,  or  six  trapezoidal  mirrors  together, 
so  as  to  form  a  hollow  prism,  and  putting  them  into  a 
tube,  similar  to  that  in  which  the  two  mirrors  of  the 
ordinary  K.  are  inserted.  Instruments  of  this  kind, 
which  were  invented  by  Dr.  lioget,are  called  polycentral 
kaleidoscopes.  An  instrument  resembling  the  K.  in  its 
general  principles,  to  which  the  name  of  debascope  has 
been  given,  was  invented  in  Paris  in  1860.  It  is  used 
for  forming  patterns  for  calico-printing. 

Kaleidoscop  ic,  Kaleidoscopical,  a.  Per¬ 
taining  to  a  kaleidoscope;  variegated  in  appearance. 

Kal'enberg,  or  Cal'enlierg,  a  former  district 
of  Prussia,  province  of  Hanover ;  area ,  1,050  sq.  m. 

Kal'endar,  n.  See  Calendar. 

Kalenda'rial,  a  Pertaining  toakalendar;  having 
the  form  of  a  kalendar. 

KaPender,  n.  An  Eastern  dervish.  See  Calender. 

Kal  ends,  n.  See  Calends. 

Kale'-yard,  n.  In  Scotland,  a  kitclien-gardeo. 

Kali.  (Hind.  Myth.)  See  Uma. 

Kali,  n.  An  Arabic  word,  signifying  the  ashes  left  | 
after  the  combustion  of  vegetable  substances;  hence  the 
word  alkali.  Potash  is  frequently  termed  kali,  and  po¬ 
tassium  kalium ,  by  the  German  chemists;  hence  K.  is 
used  as  the  symbol  of  potassium. 

(Bat.)  See  Salsola. 

Kali'da,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Putnam  co.,  on  the 
Ottawa  river,  about  112  m.  N.W.  of  Columbus. 

Ka  lit,  n.  Same  as  Caliph,  q.  v. 

Ka'liform,  a.  Formed  like  glass-wort. 

Ka'lil-Paeha,  grand-vizier  of  Amurath  II.  He 
gained  the  battle  of  Varna,  in  1444,  over  Ladislaus,  king 
of  Hungary,  who  perished  in  the  fight.  He  also  assisted 
at  the  taking  of  Constantinople  by  Mahomet  II.,  in  1453, 
but  was  soon  afterwards  bauished  for  alleged  treason. 

Kalioug-a.  Cali-yoga,  (ka-le-oo'ga,)  n.  ( Chronol .) 
The  age  of  iron  in  the  Hindoo  chronology.  It  is  im¬ 
portant  as  commencing  the  authentic  period  of  Hindoo 
history  ;  the  three  preceding  teras  being  entirely  fabu¬ 
lous.  The  *ra  of  A’,  is  computed  to  commence  about 
3102  B.  c. 

linlinz,  a  walled  city  of  Poland,  and  the  most  W.  in 
the  Russian  dominions,  cap.  of  palatinate  of  same  name, 
128  m  W.S.W.  of  Warsaw,  and  TO  S.E  of  Posen. — 
Manuf.  Linen  and  woollen  cloths,  and  leather.  Pop. 
13,478. 

Ka'linm,  n.  ( Chem .)  See  Kali. 

Kal'kas,  a  Tartar  nation  of  the  Mongol  race,  who  oc¬ 
cupy  extensive  tracts  to  the  N.  and  W.  of  China. 

Kalk'brenner,  Christian,  a  German  musical  com¬ 
poser,  B.  at  Miinden,  1765,  resided  at  Berlin,  attached  to 
the  court  of  the  Prussian  king,  but,  in  1796,  went  to 
Paris.  His  most  celebrated  works  are  Olympus,  Saul, 
and  Don  Juan;  besides  which  he  composed  many 
smaller  pieces.  D.  at  Paris,  1806.  —  His  son,  Christian 
Friedrich,  b.  at  Cassel,  1784,  acquired,  at  an  early  age, 
a  high  reputation  as  a  brilliant  performer  on  the  piano¬ 
forte.  He  removed  in  1806  to  Paris,  whence  he  made 
frequent  professional  tours  throughout  Europe,  his  fame 
daily  increasing,  both  from  his  own  performance,  and 
the  brilliant  compositions  which  he  gave  to  the  world. 
In  1823  he  joined  M.Pleydelas  a  manufacturer  of  keyed 
instruments,  and  continued  to  occupy  a  prominent 
position  in  the  musical  world  till  his  decease.  D.  of 
cholera,  1849. 

K.allift  hor'gan,  n.  ( Mus.)  An  instrument  played 
as  a  piano,  and  producing  an  effect  equivalent  to  a  violin, 
violoncello,  and  double-bass  in  concert. 

Kallo,  (Oreat,)  a  town  of  Austria,  in  E.  Hungary,  co. 
Szabolcs,  23  m.  N.N.E.  of  Debreczin.  Saltpetre  is  ex¬ 
tensively  manufactured.  Pop.  6,000,  mostly  Protestants. 

Kallnnd'borg',  or  (’allnnd'borg;,  a  sea-port  of 
Denmark,  on  the  W.  coast  of  the  island  of  Seeland,  58 
m.  W.  of  Copenhagen.  It  has  a  good  harbor,  and  an 
active  trade  in  cattle  and  grain.  Pop.  2,700. 

Kal'niar.  See  Calmar. 

Kal  mar,  in  Minnesota,  a  village  and  township  of  01m- 
stead  co.,  on  a  branch  of  the  Zumbro  River,  about  10  m. 
W.N.W.  of  Rochester. 

Kal'mia.  n.  [Named  after  Peter  Kahn,  professor  at 
Abo,  Finland.]  ( Bnt )  A  genus  of  plants,  order  Eri- 
cacetc.  They  are  beautiful  shrubs,  natives  of  North 
America.  Leaves  entire,  evergreen,  coriaceous;  flow¬ 
ers  in  racemose  corymbs,  white  and  red.  K.  lati- 
folia  (Fig.  1467),  the  Mountain  Laurel  or  Calico-bush, 
is  found  in  woods  in  all  the  Atlantic  States  from 
Maine  to  Georgia,  and  west  to  Ohio  and  Kentucky. 
The  wood  is  usually  very  crooked,  fine-grained,  and| 


compact.  Flowers  in  splendid  corymbs,  white,  or  vari¬ 
ously  tinged  with  red,  abundant.  K.  angusti/olia,  the 
Narrow-le  aved 
Laurel,  or  Sheep- 
poison,  is  a  some¬ 
what  smaller  but 
equally  beautiful 
shrub,  with  flow¬ 
ers  of  a  deep  pur¬ 
ple  growing  in 
small,  axillary 
fascicles,  and  ap¬ 
parently  whorled 
among  the  leaves. 

Both  these  species 
are  said  to  be  poi¬ 
sonous  to  cattle. 

Hal'innes.  See 
Calmucks. 

Kaloc'sa,  or 
Oaloc'zn.  a 
town  of  Austria, 
in  Hungary,  on 
the  left  bank  of 
the  Danube,  70  m. 

S.  of  Pesth.  It  is 
the  see  of  anarch-  Fig.  1467.  —  the  mountain  laurel, 
bishop,  and  con-  (A-,  latifolia.) 

tains  a  library  of 
30,000  vols.  Pop.  12,600. 

Kaloy'ers,  n.pl.  (Eccl.  Hist.)  See  Caloters. 

Kal'pee,  or  Calpee,  a  large  and  populous  town  of 
British  India,  pres,  of  Bengal,  prov.  Agra,  on  the  S. 
bank  of  the  Jumna,  45  m.  S.W.  of  Cawnpore.  It  is  a 
place  of  considerable  trade,  being  an  entrepot  for  the 
transport  of  cotton  from  the  S.W.  of  India  to  the  Gan- 
getic  provs  ;  and  has  also  manufactures  of  sugar-candy 
and  paper.  Pop.  Estimated  at  40,000. 

Kal'somine,  n.  See  Calcimine. 

Ka'lti  g’a,  or  Kaloiiga,  a  govt,  of  Russia  in  Europe, 
near  its  centre,  chiefly  between  Lat.  53°  30'  and  55°  30' 
N.,  and  Lon.  33°  40'  and  37°  E.,  having  W.  the  govt,  of 
Smolensk,  N.  the  latter  and  Moscow,  E.  Tula,  and  S. 
Orel.  Area,  11,470  sq.  m.  Surface.  A  plain,  watered 
by  numerous  rivers,  of  which  the  Oka  is  the  chief. 
Climate.  Mild.  Soil.  Infertile.  Prod.  Rye,  oats,  wheat, 
barley,  hemp,  and  flax.  Manuf.  Sail-cloth,  linens,  and 
cottons,  leather,  soap,  candles,  hardware,  and  sugar.  Its 
trade  is  for  the  most  part  considerable.  Cap.  Kaluga. 
Pop.  987,954. 

Kaluga,  a  town,  and  cap.  of  the  above  govt.,  is  situate  on 
the  Oka,  100  m.  S.W.  of  Moscow.  This  is  one  of  the  most 
important  commercial  and  manufacturing  places  in  the 
empire,  producing  sail-cloth,  woollens,  sugar,  leather, 
oils,  cotton-stuffs,  hats,  paper-hangings,  earthen-ware, 
soap,  and  vitriol.  Pop.  36,987. 

Kal'wary,  a  town  of  Russia,  in  Poland,  province 
Aagustow,  75  m.  S.  of  Wilria.  Pop.  6,500. 

It  a  m  a,  a  river  of  European  Russia,  the  principal  trib- 1 
ntary  of  the  Vulga,  rising  in  the  government  of  Viatka, 
near  Glazgov,  and  flowing  in  a  S.  W.  direction,  joins  the 
Volga  about  50  m.  N.  of  Kazan.  Length,  1,400  m.,  most 
of  which  is  navigable.  It  is  connected  with  a  branch  of 
the  Dwina  by  a  canal  12  miles  long,  establishing  water 
communication  between  the  Caspian  and  White  Seas. 

Kainehat'ka.'fa  large  peninsula  at  the  N.E.  extrem-| 
ity  of  Asia,  forming  a  part  of  the  Russian  government  j 
of  Primorsk,  and  bounded  N.  by  the  country  of  the 
Tchuktclii ;  E.  by  the  Aleutian  archipelago,  and  W.  by 
the  Sea  of  Okhotsk.  It  lies  between  51°  and  62°  N. 
Lat.,  and  166°  and  167°  E.  Lon. ;  has  a  length  of  about 
800  m.,  and  a  breadth  varying  from  100  to  250  m. 
Estim.  area,  80,000  sq.  m. — Gen.  Desc.  the  coastline  on 
the  W.  side  is  tolerably  regular,  the  Gulf  of  Penginsky, 
and  its  N.  end,  forming  the  only  considerable  excep¬ 
tion;  but  on  the  E.  side  are  several  extensive  bays, 
enclosed  respectively  between  the  capes  Chipunsky, 
Kronotzky,  Kamchatka,  Ozernoy,  and  Olutorsky,  the 
last  of  which  is  near  the  N.  end  of  the  peninsula.  Cape 
Lopatka,  Lat.  50°  O'  15"  N.,  Lon.  152°  2'  15"  E.,  is  the  S. 
extremity  of  the  country.  The  coast,  generally  speak¬ 
ing,  is  abrupt  and  rocky,  especially  on  the  E.  side,  and 
the  peninsula,  when  viewed  from  the  sea,  presents  the 
appearance  of  a  barren  and  desolate  rock ;  but  in  the 
interior  there  are  plains  of  considerable  extent,  having 
a  soil  well  adapted  for  tillage.  The  high  lands,  which 
cover  about  two-thirds  of  the  entire  surface,  consist  of 
a  chain  of  volcanic  mountains,  running  in  a  S.S.W. 
direction.  Many  volcanoes  in  this  range  have  been 
ascertained  to  be  in  a  high  state  of  action ;  and  it  seems 
very  probable  that,  geologically  considered,  they  form 
only  one  extremity  of  a  great  volcanic  belt  continued 
through  the  Kurile  and  Japanese  islands,  Formosa,  and 
the  islands  of  the  East  Indian  archipelago.  Kluchefs- 
kaya,  the  highest  summit,  is  16,988  ft.  above  sea-level. 
There  are  no  rivers  worthy  the  name  in  K. — Geol.  The 
general  geological  formation  of  the  peninsula  is  of 
igneous  origin,  comprising  porphyry,  jasper,  felspar, 
schist,  trachyte,  and  dolomite;  the  W.  side,  howrever,  is 
composed  of  Neptunian,  secondary,  and  tertiary  rocks, 
among  which  may  be  distinguished  various  bods  of 
lignites,  sandstone,  iron  sand,  and  chalk,  in  the  last  of  j 
which  are  found  large  quantities  of  yellow  amber;  fossil 
shells  have  also  been  discovered  in  great  variety. — Clim. 
Cold,  with  raw  piercing  winds  and  thick  fogs. — Veget. 
Prod.  Rye,  barley,  hemp,  flax,  with  some  kinds  of  fruits  j 
and  vegetables.  The  forest-trees  comprise  the  birch, 
fir,  larch,  poplar,  cedar,  willow,  and  juniper. — Zobl. 
The  animals  usually  hunted  are  bears,  lynxes,  sea  and 
river  otters,  reindeer,  foxes  of  different  colors,  sables, 
and  beavers;  and  the  number  of  skins  exported  is  sup¬ 


posed  to  average  about  50,000  yearly,  chiefly  of  foxes 
and  sables.  Among  the  birds,  the  principal  are  moor- 
game  of  different  kinds,  and  many  varieties  of  water- 
fowl,  the  eggs  of  which,  saturated  with  oil,  constitute 
the  chief  food  of  the  inhabitants.  The  seas  abound 
with  fish,  including  many  varieties  of  salmon,  some  of 
which  are  peculiar  to  the  country;  also  cod,  herrings, 
and  seals.  Walruses  and  whales  furnish  oil  exclusively 
employed  for  domestic  purposes. — Inhab.  The  natives, 
comprising  the  tribes  of  the  Kamchadales,  Koriaks,  and 
Lamats,  would  seem  to  be  identified  w  ith  the  Mongo¬ 
lian  race,  rather  than  with  the  Esquimaux,  as  alleged 
by  some  writers.  They  are  naturally  frank,  honest, 
and  hospitable,  but  their  character  has  been  much  cor¬ 
rupted  by  the  debased  morals  of  the  Russians.  Their 
employment,  when  not  agricultural,  is  hunting  and 

'  fishing.  Cap.  Petropaulovski.  Pop.  Estimated  at  6,000, 
of  whom  a  few  are  Russians. — Hist.  K.  was  first  known 
to  the  Russians  in  1696,  when  Vladimir  Atlassov  in¬ 
vaded  the  peninsula,  and  made  great  part  of  it  tributary 
to  Peter  the  Great.  The  conquest  was  completed  in 
1706,  after  which  period  a  regular  tribute  was  paid,  in 
furs,  to  the  governor  of  Irkutsk. 

Kami,  ( ka'me .)  ( Japanese  Myth.)  A  name  given  In 

Japan  to  certain  spirits  or  divinities,  the  belief  in  which 
seems  to  have  characterized  the  ancient  religion  of  that 
country,  before  it  became  intermingled  with  foreign 
doctrines,  and  still  constitutes  its  basis.  The  kami  are 
believed  to  be  partly  elemental,  subordinate  to  the  dei¬ 
ties  of  the  sun  and  moon,  and  partly  the  spirits  of  men, 
— in  fact,  every  natural  agent  and  phenomenon  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  its  own  spirit  or  genius.  The  spirits  of 
human  beings  survive  the  body,  and,  according  to  the 
actions  of  the  individual  in  life,  receive  reward  or  pun¬ 
ishment.  When  a  man’s  life  has  been  distinguished  for 
its  piety,  or  for  the  good  he  has  done  to  his  fellow-men, 
after  death  he  is  deified,  and  his  kami  is  worshipped. 
The  number  of  these  kami  at  the  present  day  is  esti¬ 
mated  at  3,000,  and  they  are  worshipped  in  temples 
without  statues  or  images.  Each  kami  is  represented 
by  a  mirror,  as  the  emblem  of  purity  ;  and  all  the  rites 
and  ceremonies  seem  to  be  typical  of  purification.  The 
priests  who  superintend  the  worship  of  these  temples 
are  called  Kanmishi,  or  the  ministers  of  the  spirits. 

Kaminietz,  (kam'e-neets.)  [Pol.  Kaminiec  Podolskif] 
A  fortified  town  of  Russian  Poland,  govt.  Podolia,  of 
which  it  is  the  cap.,  on  the  Smotryez,  215  m.  S.E.  of 
Kiev.  Manuf.  Unimportant. 

Ka'misliin,  a  town  of  Russia,  on  the  Volga,  105  m. 
S.  of  Saratov.  It  was  founded  by  Peter  the  Great,  and 
inclosed  by  walls. 

Kam'niererite,  n.  [Named  after  Kdmmerer,  a  Ger¬ 
man  mineralogist.J  (Min.)  Hydrated  silicate  of  alumina 
and  magnesia,  often  accompanying  chromite  of  iron. 

Kaniouras'ka,  in  prov.  of  Quebec,  a  river  which 
traverses  the  co.  of  Kamouraska,  and  enters  the  St. 
Lawrence  about  Lat.  47°  83'  N.,  Lon.  69°  48'  W. 

—A  group  of  small  rocky  islets  in  the  St.  Lawrence  River, 
opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Kamouraska. 

— A  co. ;  arm,  about  1,018  sq.  m.  Hirers.  St.  Lawrence, 
Walloostook,  St.  Francois,  and  Rivere  du  Loupe.  Pop. 
21,254. — Its  cap.,  of  the  same  name,  is  on  the  St.  Law¬ 
rence,  about  90  m.  N.E.  of  Quebec.  Pop.  (1897  )  650. 

Kani'peii.  a  town  of  the  Netherlands,  prov.  of  (Jver- 
yssel,  beautifully  situated  near  the  mouth  of  the  Yssel,  in 
the  Zuyder-Zee.  Manuf.  Chiefly  woollens.  Pop.  13,500. 

K amptll'l  icon ,  n.  (Manuf.)  A  name  given  to  a 
new  variety  of  floor-covering,  composed  of  India-rubber, 
gutta-percha,  and  cork.  Equal  quantities  of  the  two 
former  substances,  having  been  first  liquefied  in  naph¬ 
tha,  or  some  other  proper  solvent,  are  mixed  with  cork 
which  has  been  ground  into  a  fine  dust.  This  mixture, 
while  warm  and  soft,  is  flattened  out,  by  being  passed 
under  smooth,  heavy  rollers,  into  sheets  ten  or  twelve 
yards  long,  varying  in  width  from  one  to  two  yards, 
and  fiom  one-eighth  of  an  inch  to  one  inch  in  thick¬ 
ness.  The  sheets  thus  prepared  are  allowed  to  lie  flat 
until  sufficiently  set  or  hardened,  when  they  are  rolled 
up  as  fit  for  use.  Patterns  are  printed  on  the  material 
thus  prepared,  in  the  same  way  in  which  floor-cloth  is 
stamped  by  blocks.  The  advantages  of  K.  over  ordinary 
floor-cloth  consist  in  its  warmth,  softness,  and  elasticity, 
and  if  the  whale  floor  is  covered,  it  is  perhaps  more 
durable,  but  on  the  other  hand  it  is  easily  torn,  and 
when  once  laid  upon  a  floor  it  cannot  be  removed,  with¬ 
out  considerable  damage. 

Kani'sin.  n.  [Ar.  khamsin ]  Same  as  Simoom. 

Kail,  n.  See  Khan  (the  more  correct  spelling). 

Kan'abec,  in  Minnesota,  an  E.  co. ;  area,  about  522  sq. 
m.  Hirers.  Snake  river,  and  some  smaller  streams. 
Surface,  uneven;  soil,  not  very  fertile.  Cap.  Mora. 
Pop.  (1895  )  2,714. 

Kanack'a,  Kanak'a.  n.  A  Sandwich-Islander. 

Kana$;a'wa.  in  Japan.  See  Yokohoma. 

Kan'aris,  a  Greek  patriot.  See  Canards. 

Kanaw'ha.  in  West  Virginia,  a  S.W.  central  co. ;  area, 
about  825  sq.  m.  Hirers.  Great  Kanawha,  Elk,  Coal, 
and  Pocotalico  rivers.  Surface,  diversified  ;  soil,  fertile. 
Min.  Coal  in  immense  quantities,  and  salt.  Cap. 
Charleston.  Pop.  (1890)  42,756. 

Kanawha  Oonrt-Hon**e.  in  West  Virginia,  the 
name  of  the  post-office  of  Charleston  (q.  v.). 

Kanawha  Falls,  in  West  Virginia,  a  post-village  of 
Fayette  co.,  on  C.  &  0.  and  K.  &  M.  R.Rs. 

Kanawha  River.  See  Great  Kanawha,  and 
Little  Kanawha. 

Kanawha  Saline,  in  West  Virginia,  a  village  of 
Saline  co.,  on  the  Great  Kanawha  river,  about  10  m. 
above  Charleston. 

Kan'dahar.  See  Candahar. 

Kandiy  o'h  i,  in  Minnesota,  a  S.W.  cent.  co. ;  area,  abt. 
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860  sq.  in.  Rivets.  Small  and  unimportant,  but  the  co. 
contains  many  lakes.  Surface,  nearly  level;  soil,  fer¬ 
tile.  Products,  wheat,  in  large  quantities,  oats,  rye, 
barley,  &c.  Cap.  Willmar.  Pop.  (1895)  16,322. 

— A  township  of  above  co. 

Kan'dler,  John  Joachim,  a  German  master-modeller 
in  the  porcelain  manufactory  at  Meissen,  born  in 
Saxony,  1706.  lie  executed  many  beautiful  figures, 
particularly  of  the  apostle  St.  Paul,  and  the  death  of 
St.  Xavier.  Died  1776. 

Kando'ta,  in  Minnesota,  a  township  of  Todd  co. 

Uan'dy.  See  Candy. 

Kane,  Klisha  Kent,  a  distinguished  American  traveller, 
B.  at  Philadelphia  in  1822,  studied  medicine, and  entered 
the  U.  States  navy  as  assistant  surgeon  in  1843.  He 
made  his  first  voyage  to  China,  and,  pursuing  his  taste 
for  adventures  during  the  next  three  years,  visited  the 
Philippines,  Ceylon  and  India,  Egypt  and  Greece.  At 
Java,  his  travelling-companion,  Baron  Loe,  a  Prussian, 
died  of  fatigue.  Dr.  Kane  subsequently  visited  Egypt, 
and  explored  the  Nile  as  far  up  as  the  frontiers  of  Nu¬ 
bia;  he  walked  completely  over  Greece,  and,  alter  a 
short  sojourn  in  the  United  States,  set  out  for  the  coast 
of  Africa,  penetrating  to  the  slave  markets  of  Whydah. 
Prostrated  by  fever  caught  in  that  country,  he  returned 
in  an  enfeebled  condition  of  health  to  his  native  land. 
He  next  served  with  the  American  army  against  Mexico, 
and  experienced  many  fatigues  and  dangers  throughout 
the  campaign.  In  1850  he  accompanied  the  first  Amer¬ 
ican  expedition,  dispatched  by  Mr.  Grinnell,a  merchant 
of  New  York,  in  search  of  Sir  John  Franklin,  and  four 
years  afterwards  published  A  Personal  Narrative  of  the 
Grinnell  Expedition  in  Search  of  Sir  John  Franklin. 
In  1853  he  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  a  second 
expedition  to  the  Arctic  regions,  for  the  same  purpose, 
and  was  absent  two  years.  In  1856  he  published  the 
results  of  his  second  voyage,  under  the  title  of  Arctic 
Explorations.  The  Royal  Geographical  Society  of  Lon¬ 
don  bestowed  upon  him  its  great  gold  medal.  D.  at 
Havana,  1857. 

Kane,  Sir  Robert,  a  celebrated  Irish  chemist,  b.  in 
Dublin,  1810.  After  being  educated  for  the  profession 
of  medicine,  he  became  professor  of  chemistry  to  the 
Apothecaries’  Hall  of  Dublin,  and  was  subsequently 
elected  member  of  the  Medico-Chirurgical  Society  of  the 
same  city,  and  of  the  Paris  societies  of  Pharmacy  and 
Medical  Chemistry.  In  1830-31  he  published  an  essay 
on  the  Pathological  Condition  of  the  Fluids  in  Typhus 
Fever,  which  gained  the  prize  offered  by  Dr.  Graves  ;  and 
the  Elements  of  Practical  Pharmacy.  The  following 
year  he  received  the  degree  of  M.  D.  from  Trinity  College, 
Dublin;  in  1841  he  became  fellow  of  the  Irish  College 
of  Physicians.  In  1844  he  published  a  work  on  The  In¬ 
dustrial  Resources  of  Ireland ,  which  excited  consider¬ 
able  interest  at  the  time.  The  lord-lieutenant  of  Ire¬ 
land,  in  1846,  bestowed  upon  him  the  honor  of  knight¬ 
hood.  He  afterward  aided  in  the  formation  of  the  Mu¬ 
seum  of  Irish  Industry,  and  published  several  works  on 
tfce  application  of  chemistry  to  agriculture  and  manu¬ 
factures.  In  1848  he  became  president  of  Queen’s  Col¬ 
lege,  Cork.  Died  Feb.  16,  1890. 

Bane,  in  Illinois ,  a  N.E.  co. ;  area  about  540  sq.  m. 
Rivers.  Fox  or  Pishtaka  river,  and  several  smaller 
streams.  Surface,  generally  undulating;  soil,  very  fer¬ 
tile.  Cap.  Geneva.  Pop.  (1890)  65,061. 

—A  post-village  and  township  of  Greene  co.,  about  75  m. 
S.W.  of  Springfield. 

K  an  e.  in  Utah,  a  S.E.  co.,  bounded  S.  by  Arizona ;  area, 
4,172  sq.  m.  It  is  crossed  by  the  great  canon  of  the 
Colorado  river,  which  is  joined  within  its  borders  by 
the  San  Juan  river.  There  is  some  arable  land  at 
the  base  of  the  mountains  and  in  the  valleys.  Products, ' 
wheat,  corn,  potatoes  and  live  stock.  Cap.  Kauab. 
Pop.  (1895)  1,908. 

Kangaroo’,  n.  {Zoijl.)  The  native  name  of  the  Macro- 
podidie,  an  extensive  family  of  quadrupeds,  order  Mar- 
supialia,  distinguished  by  the  female  having  no  pla¬ 
centa,  and  by  their  young  being  nursed  in  a  peculiar 
pouch  the  body  of  the  mother.  The  species  vary 
much  in  appearance  and  habits.  Some  are  carnivorous, 
while  others  live  on  vegetables.  They  are  nearly  all 
confined  to  Australia,  and  are  characterized  by  a  very 
low  degree  of  intelligence.  The  Phalangers  form  a  sub¬ 
family,  having  the  second  and  third  toes  so  completely 
included  within  the  skin  as  to  appear  like  a  single  toe, 
were  it  not  for  the  claws,  which  project  distinctly. 
They  are  covered  with  a  close,  thick,  soft  fur,  and  live 
on  trees  or  bushes.  They  have  a  strong,  prehensile  tail, 
with  which  they  hook  themselves  to  the  branches  upon 
which  they  doze  during  the  day.  They  possess  a  very 
strong  odor,  but  their  flesh  is  eaten.  In  the  genus 
Cuscus  the  tail  is  long,  scaly,  and  rat-like,  and  the  ears 
are  short.  In  the  genus  Petaurus,  the  skin  of  the  body 
is  expanded  between  the  anterior  and  posterior  limbs, 
which  enables  the  species  to  leap  from  one  tree  to 
another.  Four  or  five  species  are  known,  of  which  the 
most  familiar  is  the  flying  squirrel  of  Norfolk  Island. 
The  genus  Pharcolarclas,  or  Koala,  bears  some  resem¬ 
blance  to  the  phalangers,  but  has  no  tail.  The  Macro- 
pina,  or  Kangaroos  proper,  have  the  tarsus  and  middle 
loe  of  the  hind  foot  elongated,  and  the  two  inner  ones 
rudimentary,  equal,  and  united  together.  This  genus 
has  very  large  posterior  limbs,  and  the  tail  is  of  remark¬ 
able  length  and  strength.  This  organ  is  of  great  im¬ 
portance  to  the  animal,  since  it  is  used  as  an  organ  of 
locomotion,  a  weapon  of  offence,  and  also  as  a  third 
point  when  the  A",  rests  on  its  haunches.  It  also  assists 
in  the  astonishing  leaps  which  these  animals  continually 
take  when  moving  about.  Their  progress  actually  con¬ 
sists  of  a  series  of  springs,  sometimes  20  feet  in  length. 
They  seldom  stand  on  all  fours,  except  when  feeding, 


and  are  harmless  and  inoffensive  creatures.  The  Macro- 
pus  major,  or  Great  AT.,  is  the  largest  species.  It  meas¬ 
ures  5  or  6  feet  from  the  tip  of  the  nose  to  the  end  of  the 
tail,  and,  when  sitting,  appears  about  the  height  of  a 
man.  The  AT.  forms  an  important  article  of  food,  and 


Fig.  1468.  —  kangaroo. 

the  flesh  is  represented  by  those  who  have  tasted  it  as 
being  somewhat  like  venison.  Soup  made  of  the  tail  is 
said  to  be  far  superior  to  the  ox-tail  soup  of  Europe.  In¬ 
dividual  specimens  have  often  been  brought  alive  into 
this  country,  and  successfully  kept  in  zo'Jlogical  gardens 
and  menageries.  The  great  K.  inhabits  New  South 
Wales,  Southern  and  Western  Australia,  and  Tasmania. 
Other  genera,  the  Lagorcliestes,  or  K.  hare,  and  the  Hyp- 
siprimnus  (see  Kangaroo  Rat),  are  also  found  in  Aus¬ 
tralia.  The  Dasyurina,  or  Opossums,  which  also  belong 
to  the  K.  family,  are  found  in  America  and  the  West 
Indies.  See  Opossum,  Macropid-e. 

Kangaroo’  Island,  an  island  on  the  S.  coast  of  Aus¬ 
tralia,  discovered  by  Captain  Flinders  ;  area,  estimated 
at  about  1,900  sq.  m.  Desc.  Undulating,  and  covered 
with  a  thick  short  shrub.  It  has  no  native  inhabitants. 
Lat.  35°  43'  S.,  Lon.  of  Kangaroo  Head,  137°  58'  31"  E. 

Kangaroo'  Ilat.  Hypsiprimnus,  n.  (Zoijl.)  A  marsu¬ 
pial  animal  found  in  Australia.  It  is  the  size  of  a  rab¬ 
bit.  General  color  grayish,  reddish-brown  above,  whit¬ 
ish  below;  triangular  head  ;  large  ears  ;  nasi  very  long; 
and  tail  elongated,  flexible,  terminated  by  a  pencil  of 
hairs.  The  manners  of  the  kangaroo-rat  are  gentle  and 
timid;  it  feeds  upon  vegetables, and  it  is  said  to  burrow 
in  the  ground. 

Kang-IIi,  emperor  ofChina,  succeeded  Shun-chi, found¬ 
er  of  the  Mantchou  dynasty,  in  1669.  He  had  a  great 
love  for  the  arts  and  sciencesof  the  Europeans,  and  liber¬ 
ally  patronized  the  missionaries ;  but,  though  he  was  fond 
of  geography,  and  directed  the  construction  of  maps  and 
charts,  he  would  suffer  none  to  be  laid  before  him  un¬ 
less  China  was  represented  therein  as  the  middle  of  the 
world.  He  was  a  voluminous  writer,  and  composed, 
among  other  works,  “  Maxims  for  State  Government,” 
and  '■  Moral  Instructions  for  my  Son.”  D.  1693. 

Kankakee,  (kan-kaw'kee,)  a  river  rising  in  the  N. 
part  of  Indiana,  and  flowing  a  general  S.W.  course  into 
Illinois,  joins  the  Des  Plaines  in  Grundy  co.,  to  form  the 
Illinois  River. 

Kankakee,  in  Illinois ,  a  N.E.  co.,  adjoining  Indiana; 
area,  about  680  sq.  in..  Rivers,  Kankakee  and  Iroquois. 
Surface,  mostly  level ;  soil,  fertile.  Cap.  Kankakee. 
Pop.  (1890)  28,732. 

— A  village  of  Grundy  co. 

— A  city,  cap.  of  Kankakee  co.,  on  the  Kankakee  river 
and  three  lines  of  It.  R.,  56  m.  S.S.W.  of  Chicago;  has 
good  water-power  and  extensive  manufactures.  Pop. 
(1897)  about  10,500. 

Kankakee,  in  Indiana,  a  township  of  Jasper  co. 
Pop.  about  (1897  )  500. 

— A  township  of  La  Porte  co. 

Kan-Kiang'.  a  river  of  China,  which  traverses  the 
province  Kiang-si  from  S.  to  N.,  and  after  a  course  of 
350  m.,  flows  into  the  Yang-tse-Kiang. 

Ka  no,  a  town  of  Central  Africa,  in  Soudan,  province 
of  Houssa;  Lat.  12°  N.,  Lon.  90°  E.  Manuf.,  princi¬ 
pally  silks,  in  which  it  carries  on  an  extensive  trade. 
Pop.  (1897)  about  36,000. 

Kano’na,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of  Steuben  co. 

Knno’sha,  or  Kf.nosha,  in  Nebraska,  a  village  of  Cass 
co.,  on  the  Missouri  river,  about  30  m.  above  Nebraska 
City. 

Kan'sas.  a  W.  central  State  of  the  American  Union, 
bounded  N.  by  Nebraska,  E.  by  Missouri,  S.  by  Indian 
Territory,  and  Oklahoma  and  W.  by  Colorado.  It 
lies  between  Lat.  37°  and  40°  N.,  and  94°  20'  and  102°  W., 
being  upwards  of  400  m.  in  length  from  E.  to  W.,  with 
a  uniform  breadth  of  208  m.,  and  contains  82,080  sq.  m., 
or  52,572,160  acres.  Of  this,  uearly  40,000,000  acres  are 
said  to  be  excellent  agricultural  lands,  1,920,000  acres 
rich  in  minerals,  and  the  remainder  adapted  to  grazing. 
— Gen.  Desc.  The  surface  of  K.  is  mostly  level  prairie, 
gently  undulating  toward  the  W.,  and  without  either 
any  remarkable  elevations  or  depressions.  The  prairies 
of  the  E.  half  are  finely  interspersed  with  timber,  (espe¬ 
cially  along  the  margins  of  streams,  the  principal  trees 
being  cottonwood,  sycamore,  oak,  ash,  hickory,  walnut, 
sugar-maple,  hackberry,  sumach,  and  willow),  which, 
though  adequate  to  the  home  demand,  is  not  sufficiently 
abundant  to  form  the  basis  of  an  export  lumber-trade. 
Rivers.  The  most  important  rivers  are  the  Kansas, 
Arkansas,  Neosho,  and  Red  Fork  of  Arkansas,  besides  the 


Missouri,  which  washes  the  N.E.  border  of  the  State: 
The  Kansas  river  is  formed  by  the  Republican,  Solo¬ 
mon’s,  Grand  Saline,  and  Smoky  Hill  Forks.  Thelatter 
enters  K.  near  the  middle  of  the  W.  border,  and  con¬ 
tinues  an  almost  direct  E.  course  through  the  centre  of 
the  State,  receiving  the  other  forks  from  the  N.,  and' 
expanding  into  what  is  known  as  the  Kansas  river  at 
Fort  Riley,  about  120  m.  above  where  it  enters  the  Mis¬ 
souri  river.  The  Arkansas  river  also  enters  the  State- 
across  the  W.  border,  near  Fort  Aubrey,  and  after  a 
general  E.  and  S.E.  course  of  about  350  m.,  makes  its- 
exit  from  Cowley  co.  on  the  S.  border.  The  Neosho- 
river  rises  in  Morris  co.,  in  the  E.  central  part  of  tho 
State,  and  flowing  S.E.,  passes  out  through  Neosho  co.  -r 
and,  finally,  the  Red  Fork  of  the  Arkansas  river,  enter¬ 
ing  at  the  S.W.  corner,  penetrates  but  a  short  distance- 
inland,  and  returning  forms  the  S.  boundary  as  far  as 
Comanche  co.  These  important  streams,  with  their 
numerous  tributaries,  intersect  every  portion  of  the 
State,  irrigating  the  land,  and  affording  communication 
to  all  points. — Min.  This  State  is  well  supplied  with  coal,, 
which  is  found  in  19  counties,  all  of  the  bituminous- 
variety,  the  aggregate  annual  output  being  about  3,000,- 
000  tons.  The  best  coal,  that  known  as  Cherokee,  is- 
found  in  the  S.E.  part  of  the  State.  The  principal  coal- 
yielding  counties  are  Cherokee,  Crawford,  Osage,  and 
Leavenworth.  Lead  and  zinc-ore  occur  in  considerable 
abundance,  and  the  smelting  of  zinc  is  extensively  car¬ 
ried  on  at  Weir  City,  Pittsburg,  Girard,  Scammon,  and 
Galena,  the  annual  yield  of  lead  and  zinc  being  about 
$1,000,000  in  value.  A'.,  in  fact,  yields  about  one-four¬ 
teenth  of  all  the  zinc  of  the  world.  The  salt  deposits- 
are  claimed  to  be  the  richest  and  best  in  the  U.  S.,  the 
S.  central  part  of  the  State,  of  about  2,000  m.  area,  being 
underlaid  with  a  bed  of  salt  300  feet  thick.  Rock  salt, 
mined  at  Kanopolis,  Lyons,  and  Kingman,  is  brought 
to  the  surface  in  large  lumps,  in  which  form  it  is  sold 
for  stock,  or  ground  for  table  use.  This  salt  averages- 
97  per  cent,  in  purity.  Salt  is  also  produced  by  boring, 
and  forcing  down  water,  which,  when  saturated,  is 
pumped  up  again  and  evaporated.  K.  is  also  rich  in 
gypsum,  having  enough  to  supply  the  world’s  demands- 
for  centuries.  Extensive  oil  fields  have  also  been  dis¬ 
covered,  and  natural  gas  is  abundant  in  some  localities, 
and  is  coming  into  extensive  use  as  a  fuel.  There- 
exists  an  abundance  of  good  building  stone,  consisting 
principally  of  sandstone  and  limestone,  some  of  the¬ 
latter  being  so  compact  as  to  bear  the  name  of  marble. 
The  limestone  is  most  plentiful,  and  yields  excellent 
flagstones,  while,  in  some  localities,  sandstone  flags,  3 (I 
feet  square  and  2  to  6  inches  thick,  can  be  obtained 
almost  as  smooth  as  a  floor.  The  layers  of  these  are 
sometimes  15  to  20  feet  in  depth. — Soil,  Agrictdture,  &c. 
Lying  on  the  W.  slope  of  the  Missouri  valley,  K.  occu¬ 
pies  an  important  position  in  the  grand  territorial  divi¬ 
sion  known  as  the  Region  of  Cereals.  The  extreme  W. 
portion  forms  a  part  of  a  sterile  belt  running  S.W.  from 
Lat,  47°  N.  to  New  Mexico,  but  the  soil  of  the  E.  part 
is  excellent,  and  for  the  production  of  the  heavier  kinds 
of  cereals  this  land  is  unsurpassed  in  richness  by  any 
of  the  neighboring  States.  For  wheat  and  other  small 
grains,  the  second-class  lands,  embracing  the  upland  or 
rolling  prairies,  are  preferred.  These  are  covered  with  a 
soil  averaging  from  2  to  3  feet  in  depth,  with  a  subsoil  of 
fertilizing  qualities  sufficient  to  furnish  inexhaustible- 
production  if  skilfully  managed.  The  fruit  crop  is 
abundant.  The  State  has  a  very  light  rainfall  in  its- 
extreme  W.  portion,  but  the  fields  where  irrigated  yield, 
abundantly,  and  this  system  of  agriculture  is  being 
rapidly  developed,  water  being  taken  from  the  Arkan¬ 
sas  and  other  rivers,  while  small  tracts  are  irrigated! 
with  water  pumped  from  artesian  wells.  K.  is  preemi¬ 
nently  agricultural,  though,  of  its  vast  arable  acreage, 
only  22,303,301  acres  were  under  cultivation  at  the  last 
census,  leaving  nearly  as  much  more  to  be  subdued  to- 
the  plow.  The  estimated  value  of  farm  produce  at 
that  period  was  $95,070,080,  and  of  live  stock,  $128,068,- 
305.  The  product  of  the  main  cereals  in  1895  was :  204 - 
759,746  bushels  of  corn,  22,919,566  of  wheat,  and  30,- 
075,992  of  oats.  The  farm  animals  comprised  nearly 
1,000,000  horses,  2,500,000  cattle,  2,250,000  swine,  and 
325,000  sheep.  There  has  been  a  large  development  of 
sorghum  culture  for  sugar,  great  quantities  of  prairie 
hay  are  cut,  and  thousands  of  acres  of  planted  timber 
now  break  the  surface  of  the  prairie.  Creameries  are 
numerous.  Of  manufacturing  industries  the  most  im¬ 
portant  is  beef  and  pork  packing  (mainly  at  Kansas 
City) ;  also  flour  milling,  and  the  making  of  stoves  and 
agricultural  implements. — Counties  and  Towns.  Tho 
State  is  divided  into  the  106  following  counties: 


Allen, 

Doniphan, 

Hodgeman, 

Morris, 

Saline, 

Anderson, 

Douglas, 

Jackson, 

Morton, 

Scott, 

Atchison, 

Edwards, 

Jefferson, 

Nemaha, 

Sedgwick* 

Barbour, 

Elk, 

Jewell, 

Neosho, 

Seward, 

Barton, 

Ellis, 

Johnson, 

Kearney, 

Ness, 

Shawnee,. 

Bourbon, 

Ellsworth, 

Norton, 

Sheridan, 

Brown, 

Finney, 

Kingman, 

Osage, 

Sherman* 

Butler, 

Ford, 

Kiowa, 

Osborne, 

Smith, 

Chase, 

Franklin, 

Labette, 

Ottawa, 

Stafford, 

Chautauqua, 

Garfield, 

Lane, 

Pawnee, 

Stanton* 

Cherokee, 

Geary, 

Leavenworth 

Phillips, 

Stevens, 

Chevenne, 

Gove, 

Lincoln, 

Pottawat¬ 

Sumner, 

Clark, 

Graham, 

Linn, 

tamie, 

Thomas, 

Clay, 

Grant, 

Logan, 

Pratt, 

Trego, 

Cloud, 

Grey, 

Lyon, 

Rawlins, 

Wabaunsee-, 

Coffey, 

Greeley, 

Marion, 

Reno, 

Wallace, 

Comanche, 

Creenwood, 

Marshall, 

Republic, 

Washington, 

Cowley, 

Hamilton, 

McPherson, 

Rice, 

Wichita, 

Crawford, 

Harper, 

Meade, 

Riley, 

Wilson, 

Decatur, 

Harvey, 

Miami, 

Rooks, 

Woodson, 

Dickinson, 

Haskell, 

Mitchell,  Rush, 

Montgomery,  Russel, 

Wyandotte. 

The  principal  cities  are  Kansas  City,  Topeka  (the 
capital),  Wichita,  Leavenworth,  Atchison,  Fort  Scott, 
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Land  area, 

81,700  sq.m. 
Water  area, 

380  sq .  m . 
Pop. ’95  1,334.663 
Population,  1890. 

Male _ 752,112 

Female  .674,984 
Native  1,279,258 
Foreign. 147, 83S 
White. 1,376, 553 
African  ..49,710 

Chinese . 93 

Japanese . 4 

Indian  . 736 


COUNTIES. 

Allen  . . N  6 

Anderson... _N  5 
Atchison  ....N  2 

Barber . G7 

Barton . G4 

Bourbon  ....  O  6 

Brown . M  2 

Butler . K  6 

Chase . K  5 

Chautauqua.  _L  7 
Cherokee  ....O  7 
Cheyenne. ...A  2 

Clark . E  7 

Clay . J  3 

Cloud . I  3 

Coffey . M  5 

Comanche  ..  F  7 

Cowley . K  7 

Crawford.. ..O  6 

Decatur . D  2 

Dickinson.. ..J  4 
Doniphan. ...N  2 

Douglas . N  4 

Edwards . F  6 

Elk . L  7 

Ellis. . F  4 

Ellsworth  ...H  4 

Finney . C  5 

Ford . E  6 

Franklin  ....N  5 

Geary . :.K4 

Gove . C  4 

Graham . E  3 

Grant . B  6 

Gray . D  6 

Greeley . A  4 

Greenwood  ..L  6 
Hamilton  — A  5 

Harper . H  7 

Harvey . J  5 

Haskell _ C  6 

Hodgeman... E  5 

Jackson . M  3 

Jefferson  _...N  3 

Jewell . H  2 

Johnson..  ..0  4 

Kearney . B  5 

Kingman  ....H  6 

Kiowa . F  6 

Labette . N  7 

Lane . D  5 

LeavenworthN  3 

Lincoln . H  3 

Linn . O  5 

Logan . B  4 

Lyon . L  5 

McPherson... I  5 

Marion . J  5 

Marshall . K  2 

Meade . D  7 

Miami . O  4 

Mitchell . H  3 

Montgomery  M  7 

Morris . K  4 

Morton . A  7 

Nemaha . L  2 

Neosho . N  6 

Ness . E  4 

Norton . E  2 

Osage . M  4 

Osborne . G  3 

Ottawa . I  3 

Pawnee . F  5 

Phillips . F  2 

PottawatomieL  3 

Pratt . G  6 

Rawlins _ B  2 

Reno . H  6 

Republic . I  2 

Rice . HI5 

Riley . K3 

Rooks . F  3 

Rush . F  4 

Russell . G  4 

Saline . I  4 

Scott . C  4 

Sedgwick . I  6 

Seward . C  7 

Shawnee . M  3 

Sheridan . D  3 

Sherman . A  3 

Smith . G  2 

Stafford . G  5 

Stanton . A  6 

Stevens . B  7 

Sumner . J  7 

Thomas . B  3 

Trego . E  4 

Wabaunsee  _.L  4 

Wallace _ A  4 

Washington..  J  2 

Wichita . B  4 

Wilson . M  7 

Woodson  ....M  6 
Wyandotte  ..0  3 


Kansas— cont'd. 

CHIEF  CITIES. 

Pop.  '95.— Thous. 

41  Kansas  City 

03 

30  Topeka  ...M3 
21  Wichita  ...J  6 
21  Leavenworth 
N  3 

16  Atchison  _N  2 
11  Fort  Scott 

O  6 

10  Lawrence.N  4 
9  Pittsburg  __0  7 
9  Hutchinson 

H  5 

8  Emporia  ...L  5 
8  Parsons  ...N  7 

7  Ottawa . N  4 

7  Arkansas  City_ 

6  Salina. . I  4 

6  Argentine. .O  3 
5  Newton  ....J  5 
5  Winfield  ...K  7 
5  Junction  City 
Iv  3 

4  Osage  City  M  4 
4  Independence 
M  7 

4  Wellington.  J  7 
4  Chanute  ...N  6 
4  Eldorado  ..K  6 

3  Olathe . 0  4 

3  Coffeyville  M  8 

3  -Abilene . J  4 

3  Horton  ....M2 
3  Hiawatha.. N 2 

3  Holton . M  3 

3  Weir . O  7 

3  Concordia  ..12 

3  Paola _ O  4 

3  Manhattan.  K  3 

3  Galena . O  7 

3  Eureka _ L  6 

3  Clay  Center  J  3 

3  Girard . O  7 

3  McPherson  I  5 
3  Chetopa  ...N  8 
3  OsawatomieO  4 
2  Cherryvale  M  7 
2  Burlington  M  5 
2  Marysville. K 2 
2  Columbus. .0  7 
2  Council 

Grove.. K  4 
2  Garnett.... N  5 
2  Oswego.  ...N  7 
2  Greatbend  .G  5 

2  Marion . K  5 

2  Beloit . H  3 

2  Seneca  ....M2 
2  Dodge  City  E  6 
2  Sterling.... H  5 
2  Neodesha__M  7 
2  Kingman  _.H  6 
2  Fredonia  .  .M  6 
2  Yates  Center 
M  6 

2  Baxter 

Springs.. O  7 

2  Larned . F  5 

2  Iola  . N  6 

2  Nickerson  ,H  5 
2  Minneapolis  I  3 
2  BurlingameM4 
1  Sabetlia....M  2 
1  Florence...  K  5 
1  Humboldt  _N  6 
1  Scranton  ..M  4 
1  Caldwell. ...I  8 
1  Herington..J  4 
1  Belleville... I  2 

1  Lyons . H  5 

1  W  ashingtonj  2 
1  Ellsworth.. H  4 
1  Wamego  ...L  3 
1  Garden  CityC  6 
1  Anthony. _.H  7 

1  Peabody _ J  5 

1  Pratt . G  6 

1  Cherokee  ..0  7 
1  Lindsborg.I  4 

1  Erie.. . N  6 

1  St.  Marys  . .  L  3 
1  ValleyFallsM  3 
1  Baldwin  ...N  4 

1  Clyde . J  2 

1  La  Cygne  ..05 
1  BlueRapidsK  2 

1  Lincoln _ H  4 

1  Medicine 

Lodge.. G  7 

1  Sedan . L  7 

1  Frankfort  _L  2 

1  Halstead _ I  6 

1  Harper . 17 

1  Howard. ...L  7 
1  Augusta  ...J  6 

1  Ellis . E  4 

1  Caney . M  7 

1  Osborne..  .G 3 
1  Goodland..A  3 

1  Hays . F  4 

1  Oberlin  ..._C  2 

1  Alma . L  4 

1  Russell 

Springs. B  4 


Pop.  '95.— Eunds. 

9  Frontenac  .0  7 

9  Downs . H  2 

9  Enterprise.. J  4 
9  Lyndon  ...  M  4 
9  Greenleaf..K  2 
9  PhillipsburgF2 

9  Norton . E  2 

9  Hanover  ...K  2 
9  CawkerCityH2 
9  Cimarron  ..D  6 


Kansas— cont'd. 

Pop.  '95.— Hands. 

9  Kiowa . H  7 

9  Mound  CityO  5 
9  Stockton... F  3 
9  Ness  City  ..E  5 

9  St.  John _ G  6 

8  Carbondale  M  4 
8  Solomon ...  J  4 
8  Mankato  ..  H  2 
8  Elk  City.... M 7 
8  Oskaloosa..N  3 
8  Kinsley....  F  6 
8  Cottonwood 

Falls.. K  5 
8  Wilson  ....  H  4 
8  Smith  Center 
G  2 

8  Louisburg  .O  4 
7  Scammon  ..0  7 

7  Troy _ N  2 

7  Mulvane  ...  J  7 

7  Jewell . H  2 

7  McCune.. ..N  7 
7  White  Cloud 
N  1 

7  Burrton  ....  16 
7  Wathena_..N 2 
7  Bluemound  N  5 
7  Kirwin  ...,F2 
7  Ellinwood.  G  5 
7  Conway 

Springs  ....17 
7  TonganoxieN  3 
7  Nortonville  N  3 

7  Oxford . J  7 

7  Belleplaine .  J  7 

7  Scandia . 1 2 

7  Sedgwick... J 6 
6  Beattie. _.-..L  2 

6  Axtell . L  2 

6  Quenemo..  M  4 
6  Cedarvale..K  7 
6  Stafford. ...G  6 

6  Hope . J  4 

6  Longton.__.L7 
6  Madison ...  L  5 

6  Clifton . J  2 

6  Eudora _ N  4 

6  Grenola _ L  7 

6  Neosho  Falls 
M  6 

6  Burr  Oak  ,.H2 
6  Miltonvale  .  J  3 
6  Waterville.K  2 
6  Spring  Hill.O  4 
6  Delphos  ....  I  3 
6  Arcadia  ....O  6 
6  Hillsboro... J  5 
6  Attica . H  7 
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Lawrence,  and  other  populous  and  thriving  towns. — 
Government.  During  the  Territorial  organization  the 
executive  was  similar  to  that  of  the  other  Territories, 
the  governor  being  appointed  by  the  President  of  the 
U.  S.  At  present  the  State  officers  are  a  governor, 
lieutenant-governor,  secretary  of  state,  auditor,  treas¬ 
urer,  attorney-general,  and  superintendent  of  public 
instruction,  holding  office  2  years;  a  senate  of  50 
members,  holding  for  the  same  term ;  a  house  of  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  1UO  members, holding  1  year;  a  supreme 
court  of  3  judges  elected  for  6  years,  and  5  district 
courts,  with  a  single  judge  each,  for  4  years.  All 
officere  are  elected  by  the  people.  K.  has  8  representa¬ 
tives  in  the  Federal  Congress,  and  10  votes  in  the  Elec¬ 
toral  College.  The  legislature  holds  annual  sessions, 
and  members  by  the  Constitution  can  receive  pay  for 
only  50  days’  service.  An  amendment  to  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  of  K.,  providing  that  “  the  manufacture  and  sale  of 
intoxicating  liquors  shall  be  forever  prohibited  in  this 
State,  except  for  medical,  scientific,  and  mechanical 
purposes,”  was  adopted  in  1880  by  92,302  yeas  to  84,304 
nays. — Educ.  &c.  Greater  attention  has  been  paid  to 
mental  improvement  than  in  most  any  other  new  State. 
There  are  about  400,000  enrolled  pupils  in  the  State. 
Besides  the  public  schools  K.  has  also  a  State  university, 
agricultural  college,  normal  school,  blind  and  deaf-mute 
asylums,  and  colleges  and  seminaries  sustained  by  the 
several  religious  denominations,  and  other  institutions 
of  public  philanthropy,  commensurate  with  her  intel¬ 
lectual  progress.  The  Roman  Catholics  have  two  col¬ 
leges,  one  for  each  sex,  at  Leavenworth,  and  mission 
schools  at  St.  Mary’s,  St.  Bridget,  and  the  Osage  Mis¬ 
sions. — Hist.  The  early  history  of  this  young  State 
cannot  be  better  expressed  than  by  her  motto:  Ad  antra 
per  aspera.  Forming  a  part  of  the  great  Louisiana 
purchase  acquired  from  France  in  1803,  and  subsequently 
included  in  the  Missouri,  Arkansas,  and  Indian  Terri¬ 
tories,  from  which  it  was  erected  into  a  separate 
Territory  in  1850,  the  difficulties  of  K.  may  be  said  to 
have  commenced  with  its  birth.  Made  the  bone  of  con¬ 
tention  between  rival  politicians  from  the  very  begin¬ 
ning  of  its  existence,  and  harassed  alike  by  the  victors 
of  either  party,  the  name  of  K.  was  for  some  years 
synonymous  with  all  that  was  lawless  and  anarchical. 
Elections  became  mere  farces,  and  the  officers  thus 
fraudulently  placed 
in  power  used  their 
authority  only  for 
their  own  or  their 
party’s  interests. 

The  cause  of  dis¬ 
pute  was  the  repeal 
of  the  M  is  s  o  u  r  i 
Compromise,  an  Act 
passed  by  Congress 
in  1820,  prohibiting 
slavery  N.  of  Lat. 

36°  30'.  The  repeal 
of  this  law  opened  a 
new  field  for  the  ex¬ 
tension  of  slavery, 
which  the  slave¬ 
holders  of  Missouri 
hastened  to  avail 
themselves  of, 
while  the  anti-slavery  party  of  the  North  made  equally 
vigorous  efforts  to  people  the  new  Territory.  The  result 
was  a  series  of  conflicts,  which  continued  for  four  years, 
fights  taking  place,  towns  being  burned,  and  illegal 
voting  freely  indulged  in.  In  the  end  the  party  oppos¬ 
ing  slavery  triumphed ;  a  Constitution  excluding  slavery 
was  adopted  in  1859,  anil  K.  was  admittted  as  a  State, 
Jan.  19,  1861.  Since  then  its  history  has  been  one  of 
peace  and  steady  progress.  Pop.  (1897)  1,334,668,  in¬ 
cluding  48,150  colored. 

Kan'sas  City,  a  city  of  Missouri ,  Jackson  co.,  on  the 
Missouri  river,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Kansas.  It  con¬ 
tains  fine  public  and  private  edifices,  and  is  the  focus  of 
an  immense  cattle  and  railroad  traffic;  17  roads  center 
here.  After  St.  Louis,  it  is  the  largest  city  iti  the  State, 
and  few  have  so  speedily  become  so  great ;  it  was  among 
the  first  to  adopt  electric  lights,  cable  and  elevated 
roads,  Ac.  Has  a  very  large  distributing  trade  through¬ 
out  Kansas  and  the  Southwestern  States.  Kansas  City, 
in  Kansas,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Kansas  (or  Kaw) 
river,  is  virtually  a  part  of  the  same  city  as  to  business 
interests.  Pop.  (1864)  19,0(10;  (1870)  32,260;  (1880) 
55,787;  (1890)132,716;  (1897)  about  150,000. 

Kansas,  in  Kansas,  a  large  river,  formed  by  the  union 
of  the  Smoky  Hill  Fork  and  Solomon  river,  10  m.  W. 
of  Abilene,  and  so  called  from  the  tribe  of  Indians 
which  once  dwelt  on  its  shores.  It  flows  E.,  joins  the 
Missouri  river  between  Wyandott  and  Johnson  co.,  on 
the  E.  border  of  the  State,  and  traverses  a  fertile  plain 
interspersed  with  heavily  wooded  hills  and  bluffs.  Its 
most  important  affluents  are  Grand  Saline  Fork,  Big 
and  Little  Blue  rivers,  and  Republican  Fork. 

Kant,  Immanuel,  a  German  philosopher,  and  one  of  the 
greatest  thinkers  of  modern  times ;  born  at  Konigsberg, 
1724.  He  was  educated  at  the  university  of  his  native 
town,  and  after  spending  some  years  as  a  private  tutor, 
took  his  degree  at  Konigsberg,  1755,  and  began  to  deliver 
prelections  on  logic,  metaphysics,  natural  philosophy, 
and  mathematics.  In  1762  he  was  offered,  but  declined, 
the  chair  of  poetry,  and  in  1770  he  was  appointed  pro¬ 
fessor  of  Logic  and  Metaphysics.  He  died  Feb.  12, 
1804.  K.'s  private  life  was  uneventful,  yet  curious 
and  almost  ludicrous  in  its  mechanical  regularity. 
As  Socrates  could  hardly  be  induced  to  go  beyond  the 
walls  of  Athens,  so  K.  clung  with  oyster-like  tenacity 
to  the  city  of  his  birth,  never  leaving  it  during  the 


Fig.  1469. — seal  of  the  state. 


thirty  years  of  his  professorship.  He  remained  a  bache¬ 
lor  ail  his  life.  A',  was  a  man  of  unimpeachable  veracity  j 
and  honor,  austere  even  in  his  principles  of  morality, 
though  kindly  and  courteous  in  manners,  a  bold  and 
fearless  advocate  of  political  liberty,  and  a  firm  believer 
in  human  progress.  His  philosophy  is  nearly  all  con¬ 
tained  in  his  Critique  of  Pure  Reason.  He  insisted  upon 
the  necessity  of  a  stricter  analysis  of  our  intellectual 
powers,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  nature,  and  determine 
the  limits,  of  human  knowledge:  the  result  was.  that  a 
whole  system  of  knowledge  underived  from  experience 
was  proved  to  exist  in  the  mind.  The  materials  of  puri- 
or  d  priori  knowledge  are  supplied  by  the  three  depart¬ 
ments  of  Sense,  Understanding,  and  Reason.  In  the 
world  of  sense  the  transcendental,  or  pre-existent,  ele¬ 
ments  of  knowledge  are  Space  aud  Time ;  these  are  pure 
sensuous  institutions,  without  which  empirical  sensa¬ 
tions  would  be  impossible.  Sense  delivers  up  its  pre¬ 
sentations  in  space  aud  time  to  the  understanding, 
whose  office  it  is  to  introduce  into  them  unity  and  sys¬ 
tem.  All  its  operations  are  generalized  into  modes  or 
forms  of  conception,  which,  after  the  example  of  Aris¬ 
totle,  he  names  “  Categories  of  the  Understanding.” 
These  are:  Quantity,  comprising  unity,  plurality,  to¬ 
tality;  Quality,  comprising  reality,  negation,  limita¬ 
tion  ;  Relation,  comprising  substance,  cause,  reciprocity ; 
Modality,  comprising  possibility,  existence,  necessity. 
These  are  the  forms,  as  it  were,  in  which  the  rude 
material  of  the  senses  is  shaped  into  conception,  and  be¬ 
comes  knowledge,  properly  so  called.  lie  labored  to 
show  that  without  them  no  connection  of  the  materials 
of  sense  is  possible.  They  are  the  constant  and  invaria¬ 
ble  conditions  of  all  mental  conceptions,  and  are  the 
things  which  connect  or  bind  the  understanding  with 
all  external  objects.  All  our  judgments  he  divides  into 
two  kinds,  — analytical  and  synthetical,  the  former  be¬ 
ing  a  kind  of  experimental  sketch,  the  result  of  a  sepa¬ 
ration  of  the  different  qualities  or  properties  of  any¬ 
thing,  the  latter  being  independent  of  experience  and  I 
universal  in  its  nature.  The  third,  and  highest  faculty 
is  that  of  reason,  —  the  faculty  of  ideas.  Reason  creates 
no  new  materials  of  its  own  ;  it  only  enlarges  the  data 
of  the  understanding,  by  taking  in  all  the  conditions  on 
which  they  depend.  “  All  our  knowledge,”  he  says, 
“begins  with  sense,  proceeds  thence  to  understanding, 
and  ends  with  reason,  beyond  which  nothing  higher  can 
bo  discovered  in  the  human  mind  for  elaborating  the 
matter  of  intuition  and  subjecting  it  to  the  highest  unity 
of  thought.”  “  Of  reason,  as  of  the  understanding,  there 
is  a  merely  formal  —  that  is,  logical  use,  in  which  it 
makes  abstraction  of  all  content  of  cognition;  but  there 
is  also  a  real  use,  inasmuch  as  it  contains  in  itself  the 
source  of  certain  conceptions  and  principles  which  it 
does  not  borrow  either  front  the  senses  or  the  under¬ 
standing.”  The  three  great  attributes  of  reason  are 
absolute  unity,  absolute  totality,  and  absolute  causation. 
All  these  absolute  ideas  are  involved  in  every  a  t  of 
reasoning.  There  are,  also,  according  to  Kant,  three 
grand  forms  or  ideas  soaring  above  pure  intellect,  and 
having  an  existence  independent  of  experience,  which 
come  within  the  province  of  pure  reason.  These  are  the 
universe,  the  soul,  and  God.  The  first  embraces  the 
ent'—  mass  of  all  real  or  possible  physical  knowledge, 
forming  the  science  of  cosmology ;  the  second,  the  feel¬ 
ings,  emotions,  passions,  &c.,  which  constitute  our  moral 
and  intellectual  nature,  forming  psychology ;  and  the 
third,  all  the  reasonings  relative  to  the  mode  of  being, 
the  attributes,  and  moral  nature  of  the  Deity,  forming 
theology.  These  three  ideas  Kant  maintains  to  have 
their  birth  in  human  reason  irrespective  of  all  expe¬ 
rience,  and  to  spring  up  inevitably  so  as  to  control  and 
influence  the  working  of  the  understanding  as  applied 
to  experience.  As  regards  the  moral  and  religious 
principles  of  our  nature,  these  are  based  upon  conscious¬ 
ness.  In  order  to  learn  our  duty  both  to  mau  and  our 
Maker,  we  must  penetrate  into  our  internal  structure, 
examiuo  all  the  motives,  impulses,  and  aspirations  of 
the  soul,  and  look  at  the  final  ends  or  purposes  which 
its  various  faculties  are  fitted  to  produce.  In  this  way 
we  discover  the  nature  of  duty  and  of  right;  what  is 
necessary  and  what  is  expedient ;  what  is  good  and  what 
is  pernicious.  All  moral  laws  exist  d  priori  in  the  mind, 
and  are  completely  independent  of  the  thinking  princi¬ 
ple.  The  whole  moral  economy  of  man  points  to  an¬ 
other  great  truth  —  that  of  the  existence  of  Deity.  The 
practical  reason  of  mankind  clearly  demonstrates  that 
there  must  be  a  supreme,  universal,  infinite  existence. 
Such  is  a  brief  outline  of  the  philosophy  of  Kant.  The 
system,  as  a  whole,  looks  grand  and  imposing,  and  hasi 
an  air  of  great  strength  and  solidity.  It  is  hedged  round 
with  a  ponderous  array  of  logical  axioms,  rules,  defini-l 
tions,  and  forms,  and  has  a  phraseology  at  once  original  | 
and  scholastic.  But  with  all  these  appliances,  the  syTs-  ] 
tern  is  strangely  defective  when  ckisely  examined, 
though  its  influence  upon  the  history  of  philosophy  can 
scarcely  be  over-estimated.  “Taken  altogether,”  says 
Dr.  Cairns,  “  it  is  impossible  to  regard  his  writings  as 
any  other  than  a  prodigy  of  human  intellect,  and  his 
influence  as  one  of  the  mightiest  forces  that  has  ever 
ruled  philosophical  opinion.  Ill's  mark  is  still  on  all 
the  speculative  sciences  in  Germany  and  Europe;  and 
though  his  sceptre  has  long  been  broken,  the  most  im¬ 
posing  systems  meet  in  homage  at  his  tomb.  Great  as 
the  currency  of  his  leading  ideas  has  been,  much  still 
remains  in  his  works  to  be  developed  by  the  struggle 
and  collision  of  future  systems;  and  it  maybe  safely 
pronounced  that  no  philosopher  of  the  eighteenth  cent. 
—  perhaps  none  since  the  days  of  Aristotle  —  has  left 
behind  such  monuments  of  thought,  or  has  so  firmly 
imposed  the  task  of  mastering  them  on  the  speculative 
of  all  succeeding  ages.” 


Kailt'ian.  a.  Having  reference  orpertaining  to,  or  char¬ 
acterized  by,  the  philosophical  doctrines  propounded  by 
Kant,  </.  v. 

Kant  ian,  Kant'ist,  n.  A  disciple  of  Kantlsm. 

Kant  ism.  n.  The  system  of  metaphysical  philosophy 
originated  by  Immanuel  Kant. 

Kaut'ist,  n.  See  Kantian. 

Kan'lry,  n.  In  Wales,  a  hundred,  or  division  of  a 

county. 

Kanturk',  a  market-town  of  Ireland,  in  Munster,  co. 
of  Cork,  about  11  m.  W.S.W.  of  Buttevant.  Pop.  (1897) 
atiout  1,700. 

Kan' veil,  Kan-se,  or  Kan-soo.  The  most  N.W. 
prov.  of  China,  having  on  the  E.  Shensee,  S.  Se-Cbuen, 
W.  and  N.  Mongolia;  Lat.  between  32°  301  and  40°  N., 
Lon.  between  98°  and  108°  E.  Area,  estimated  between 
80,000  and  1U0,00P  sq.  m.  Surface,  mountainous.  Cap. 
Lan-choo-foo,  and  it  has  6  other  large  cities.  Principal 
river,  Hoang-lio.  Pap.  estimated  at  16,000,000. 

Kamva'ka.  in  Kansas,  a  village  and  township  of 
Douglas  co.,  about  t  in.  W.  of  Lawrence ;  pop.  of  town¬ 
ship  about  800, 

Kaolin,  ( kai’o-lin ,)  n.  [Chinese  kao-ling,  the  name  of 
a  locality.]  (Min.)  A  pure  white  clay,  resulting  from 
the  decomposition  of  felspar  in  granitic  rocks.  It  was 
originally  found  in  China,  but  has  been  discovered  near 
St.  Austell,  in  Cornwall,  England,  and  at  St.  Yrieix,  near 
Limoges,  France.  It  consists  of  nearly  pure  silicate  of 
alumina,  with  small  quantities  of  oxide  of  iron,  potash, 
and  water.  It  is  used  for  making  the  finer  kinds  of  por¬ 
celain  ;  also  by  photographers  for  ex  trading  organic  mat¬ 
ter  from  their  nitrate  of  silver  solutions.  It  has  been 
employed  to  discolorize sugar,  but  without  much  success. 

Iiao-Tsou  I.,  Emperor  ot  China,  founder  of  the  Tang 
dynasty,  reigned  from  619  to  626.  —  Kao-Tsou  II.,  found¬ 
er  of  the  llaen  Tein  dynasty,  reigned  from  935  to  942. 
—  Kao-Tsou  III.,  founder  of  the  Haen-Han  dynasty, 
reigned  from  947  to  951. 

Kapi'oma,  or  Kappaoma,  in  Kansas,  a  village  and 
township  of  Atchison  co.,  about  25  m.  IV.  by  S.  of  Atchi¬ 
son  . 

Kap'nomor,  n.  [Gr.  kapnas,  smoke ,  and  moira.  a 
part.]  ( Chem .)  A  colorless  oil,  of  peculiar  odor,  boiling 
at  360°, obtained  from  crudecreosote  by  distillation  with 
potash.  It  is  insoluble  in  water  and  solution  of  potash, 
but  dissolves  readily  in  alkaline  solutions  of  creosote. 

Kap'pa,  in  Illinois,  a  post-village  of  Woodford  co.,  abt. 
14  m.  N.  of  Bloomington. 

Ka'ra.  A  Tartar  word,  signifying  black,  used  in  many 
of  the  Eastern  languages  as  a  prefix  to  geographical 
names ;  as  Karamania,  the  country  of  the  black  people. 
It  has  also  been  employed  to  signify  tributary. 

Kar  agane,  n.  ( Zoiil .)  A  species  of  fox  found  in  Tar¬ 
tary  ;  I’ulpus  karagan. 

Ka'ra-His'sar.  See  Afioni-Kara-Hissar. 

Ka'raites.  n.  pi.  See  Caraites. 

Ka'rak,  or  Khar'rack,  (the  Icarus  of  Arrian,)  an 
island  of  Asia,  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  belonging  to  England, 
35  m.  N.W.  of  Bushire :  Lat.  29°  13'  N.,  Lon.  50°  21'  E. 
Area,  13  sq.  m.  This  island  is  of  some  importance  as 
affording  a  secure  anchorage  for  ships,  aud  a  station 
where  they  may  water  and  refit.  It  has  successively 
belonged  to  the  Dutch,  Arabs,  Persians,  aud  French. 
The  English  finally  took  possession  of  it  during  the  war 
with  Persia  in  1839. 

Karaman',  a  town  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  in  Karamania, 
58  m.  S.S.E.  of  Konieli :  Lat.  37°  10'  N.,  Lon.  33°  5'  E. 
It  is  situated  at  the  toot  of  a  spurof  Mount  Taurus,  aud, 
though  formerly  an  important  place,  is  now  decayed. 
Manuf.  Cotton  fabrics.  Pop.  about  7,000.  K.  was  the 
cap.  of  a  Turkish  kingdom,  which  lasted  from  the  time 
of  the  partition  of  the  Seljuk  dominions  of  Iconium  till 
1486,  when  Karamania  was  subjected  by  the  Ottoman 
sultan,  Bajazet  II.,  from  which  time  Konieh  became 
the  seat  of  the  pashalic. 

Karamnilia,  or  Caramania,  a  pashalic  of  Asiatic 
Turkey,  between  37°  and  40°  N.  Lat.,  and  Lon.  31°  and 
37°,  having  Mount  Taurus  on  its  S.  boundary.  K. 
forms  the  eyalet  of  Konieh,  and  is  watered  by  the 
rivers  Sihon  and  Kizil-Irmak.  Chief  towns.  Konieh, 
and  Karaman.  —  See  Konieh. 

Ka'ramsin,  Nicholai  Michaelovich,  the  greatest  of 
Russian  historians,  was  b.  in  1765  ;  educated  at  Moscow; 
served  for  a  while  in  the  imperial  guards,  and  travelled 
for  two  years  through  Middle  Europe ;  alter  which  he 
devoted  himself  to  literature.  His  History  of  the  Rus¬ 
sian  Empire,  in  11  vols..  is  a  valuable  work,  and  was  very 
highly  appreciated  by  his  countrymen.  His  Letters  of 
a  Russian  Traveller,  aud  Agaha,  a  collection  of  tales, 
are  also  works  of  merit,  and  in  much  esteem.  D.  1826. 

Karas'kier,  n.  In  Turkey,  a  magistrate  or  judicial 
officer. 

Ka  ra-soo,  a  river  of  European  Turkey,  rising  between 
Roumelia  and  Macedonia,  and  after  a  S.  course  of  130  m. 
falling  into  the  -Egean  Sea  opposite  Thasos. 

Karasuha  sar,  a  town  of  European  Russia,  in  the 
Crimea,  15  m.  E.  of  Simpheropol.  Manuf.  Morocco 
leather,  earthenware,  tiles,  soap.  &c.  K.  is  also  the 
great  Crimeau  mart  for  fruit,  wiue,  and  cattle.  Pop. 
About  16,000. 

Kara'tas.  n.  (Brazilian  name  Karaguata  acunga.) 
A  species  of  Pine-apple,  native  of  the  IV.  Indies,  —  Ana- 
nassa  Karatas. 

Kardszag.  a  town  of  Austria,  in  Hungary,  cap.  of  dist. 
of  Great  Cumania,  90  m.  E.S.  E.  of  Pesth,  and  35  S.W.  of 
Debreczin.  It  is  the  centre  of  a  fertile  dist.,  and  is  a 
market  for  grain,  fruit,  wine,  and  cattle.  Pop.  13,000. 

Karel'inito,  n.  (Mm.)  An  oxysulphide  of  bismuth 
found  in  lumps  of  a  lead-gray  color  at  the  Sawodinsk 
mine  in  the  Altai,  accompanied  by  Telluric  silver. 

Kar'ical,  or  Kar'ikal,  a  town  of  Hindostan,  dist 
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Tanjore,  150  in.  S.  of  Madras;  Lat.  10°  55'  N.,  Lon.  79° 
53'  E.  K.  formerly  belonged  to  the  French,  to  whom  it 
was  ceded  by  the  rajah  of  Tanjore  in  1759.  It  is  now 
held  by  the  British.  It  exports  rice,  indigo,  saffron,  and 
tobacco.  Pop.  15,000. 

14  arma  t  Iios.  ( kar-mai'thees ,)  a  Mussulman  sect, 
founded  by  Karmath.  They  spread  over  part  of  Arabia 
and  the  mouths  of  the  Euphrates,  and  held  possession 
of  the  sacred  city  of  Mecca  for  some  time,  but  were  ex¬ 
terminated  in  982.  It  is  said  that  the  tribe  of  Ansai- 
riaus,  dwelling  in  Syria  at  the  present  day,  are  the  de¬ 
scendants  of  the  ancient  Karmathes. 

Karnes,  in  Texas,  a  S.  S.  E.  co. ;  area,  about  730  sq.  m. 
Rivers.  San  Antonio  and  Sobolo  rivers.  Surface,  diver¬ 
sified  ;  toil,  moderately  fertile.  Cap.  Karnes  City.  Pop. 
(1897)  about  4,100. 

Karn'then.  See  Carinthia. 

liarob.  n.  Among  goldsmiths,  the  twenty-fourth  part 
of  a  grain. 

Karp'Jen.  Korpo'na,  or  Krupi'na,  a  mining 
town  of  Austria,  in  Hungary,  co.  Sohl,  60  m.  N.  of 
Pesth,  and  96  N.  of  Vienna.  Pop.  4,500. 

Kar'pliolite,  n.  (Min.)  See  Carpholite. 

liarpliosid  erite,  n.  (Min.)  See  Carphosiderite. 

Karr,  .Jean  Baptiste  Alphonse,  a  French  author,  b.  at 
Paris,  1808,  received  his  first  instructions  from  his  father, 
and  afterwards  entered  the  College  Bourbon,  in  which 
he  became  a  teacher.  A  copy  of  verses  which  he  sent 
to  the  satirical  journal  Figaro  introduced  him  to  liter¬ 
ary  life.  Having  been  disappointed  in  love,  he,  in  1832, 
published  a  novel  writteu  in  his  youth,  Sous  les  Tilleuls, 
a  melange  of  irony  and  sentiment,  of  good  sense  and 
trifling,  which  at  once  made  him  popular.  Une  Heure 
trap  Tard  appeared  in  1833;  Vendredi  Soir,  in  1835;  Le 
Chtmin  le  plus  Court,  in  1836;  Einerley  and  Genevieve, 
in  1838;  and  Voyage  autour  de  mon  Jardin,  in  1845,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  numerous  other  works.  In  1839,  he  became 
editor-in-chief  of  the  Figaro ;  the  same  year  founded  Acs 
Guepes,  a  monthly  satirical  journal,  which  has  had  a 
remarkable  success.  After  the  revolution  of  1848,  M. 
K.,  disgusted  with  political  life,  retired  to  Nice,  and 
almost  exclusively  devoted  his  time  to  horticulture  and 
rural  pursuits.  He  was  made  chevalier  of  the  Legion 
of  Honor,  April  25, 1845.  His  daughter,  Mdlle.  Therese 
K.,  has  written  lies  Soiries  Germaniques  offertes  d  la 
Jeunesse,  published  in  1860;  Les  Huits  Grandes  fipoques 
de  V Ilistoire  de  France,  in  1861 ;  Centre  un  Proverbe,  and 
Dieu  et  set  Dons,  in  1864,  &c.  Died  Sept.  30,  1890. 

Karroos,  (Geog.)  Extensive  plains  of  S.  Africa,  oc¬ 
cupying  most  of  the  terraces  in  the  mountain-ranges 
of  Cape  Colony.  In  the  dry  season  they  become  deserts, 
but,  during  the  wet,  are  covered  with  a  rich  vege¬ 
tation,  which  supplies  provender  to  numerous  herds. 

liars,  a  fortified  city  of  Turkish  Armenia,  formerly  cap. 
of  a  pashalic  of  same  name,  on  a  tributary  of  the  Araxes, 
85  m.  N.E.  of  Erzeroum,  and  160  E.  by  S.  of  Trebizond. 
This  city,  situate  in  a  fertile  region,  was  formerly  the  cen¬ 
tre  of  a  fine  corn-growing  district,  but  it  was  nearly  de¬ 
stroyed  during  the  Russian  invasion,  and  is  only  slowly 
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recovering.  K.  was  deserted  by  its  people  during  the 
first  Russian  occupation  early  in  the  present  cent.  Again 
besieged  by  the  Russians  during  the  Crimean  war, 1854-5, 
and  after  a  gallant  defence  by  the  Turks,  commanded 
by  the  English  General  Williams,  it  capitulated  Dec.  12, 
1855.  Taken  by  the  Russians,  Nov.  1877, and  given  in  1878 
to  them  by  the  Berlin  treaty,  q.  v.  Pop.  est.  at  12,000. 

Kars'tenile.  n.  (Min.)  Same  as  Anhydrite,  q.  v. 

Kart  liuus.  in  Penna.,  a  post-township  of  Clearfield  co. 

Kar'usn,  or  Kar'soon,  a  town  of  Russia,  in  gov¬ 
ernment  of  Simbirsk.  Pop.  5,000. 

Kar'vel,  n.  See  Caravel. 

Ka'san.  See  Kazan. 

Kasanlik',  a  town  of  Turkey  in  Europe,  at  the  foot 
of  the  Shipka  pass.  Pop.  (1897)  21,000. 

Kas'bin.  See  Casbin. 

Kascliau  ( kdsh'ou ),  a  city  of  Hungary,  12:'.  m.  N.E.  of 
Pesth.  This  is  a  fine,  flourishing  place,  with  numerous 
educational  seminaries,  manufactures  of  tobacco,  cut¬ 
lery,  earthenware  and  paper,  and  large  transit  trade 
with  Poland.  Pop.  (1897)  21,742. 

Kash'an.  See  Cashan. 

Kashgar,  or  liashgaria.  also  called  East  Turk¬ 
estan,  a  Mohammedan  district  of  China;  area,  about 
574,000  sq.  m.  Pop.  (1897)  about  1,000,000. 


Kashmir.  See  Cashmere. 

Kas'iniov.  Kas'imow,  or  Kas'inov,  a  town  of 

European  Russia,  govt,  of  Riazan,  67  m.  E.N.E.  from  the 
latter  place,  at  the  junction  of  the  rivers  Babinka  and 
Oka,  160  in.  W.  of  Moscow.  Pop.  8,000. 

Kaskas'kia,  in  Jllinois,  a  considerable  river,  rising 
in  Champaign  co.,  and  flowing  S.W.  into  the  Mississippi ! 
River,  in  Randolph  co.  Length,  about  300  m. 

— A  township  of  F’ayette  co. 

— A  post-village  of  Randolph  co.,  on  the  Kaskaskia  River, 
near  its  confluence  with  the  Mississippi.  It  is  the  old¬ 
est  town  in  Illinois,  if  not  in  the  whole  West,  having 
been  settled  by  the  French  about  1673.  It  was  the  first 
cap.  of  the  Territory,  and  continued  as  such  until  1818. 

Kas'mark,  or  Kes'mark,  a  town  of  Austria,  in  N. 
Hungary,  on  the  river  Poprad,  125  m.  N.E.  of  Pesth. 
Manuf.  Principally  linens.  Pop.  5,000. 

Kasoag',  in  New  Fork,  a  post-village  of  Oswego  co. 

Kaso'ta,  in  Minn.,  a  p.-v.,  and  twp.  of  Le  Sueur  co. 

Kassala,  a  town  of  the  Prov.  of  A'.,  bet.  Khartoum 
and  the  Red  Sea.  It  is  the  largest  town  in  the  Egyptian  J 
Soudan,  after  Khartoum. 

Kassan',  or  Cassen,  a  town  of  E.  Africa,  territory  of 
Bertat,  a  country  lying  S.  of  Nubia,  and  W.  of  the  S.W. 
portion  of  Abyssinia,  on  the  Tumat. 

Kastainou'ni.  See  Cobtamboul. 

14 at.  or  Khat,  «.  ( Bot )  See  Catha. 

Kii.taliilin.  or  Ktaatln,  in  Maine,  the  highest  moun¬ 
tain  in  the  State,  about  80  m.  N.  by  W.  of  Bangor,  and! 
6  m.  N.E.  of  Penobscot  river.  It  is  situated  in  a  region  ! 
difficult  of  access  except  by  birch  canoes,  the  river! 
being  the  only  thoroughfare  through  this  rough  tern- 1 
tory,  and  its  course  being  interrupted  by  frequent  shoals 
and  falls.  Altitude  of  the  mountain,  5,385  feet. 

Kate'ville,  in  California ,  a  village  of  Sacramento  co., 
about  25  m.  E.S.E.  of  Sacramento. 

Kathetoni'eter,  n.  See  Cathetometer. 

Kato'na,  Isturam,  the  historian  of  Hungary,  b.  1732. 
At  the  age  of  18,  he  entered  the  Society  of  Jesus,  and 
subsequently  held  several  professorships  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Buda.  His  most  important  work,  and  one  of  the 
highest  authority,  is  his  History  of  Hungary,  from  the 
earliest  times  down  to  the  year  1801.  It  is  written  in 
Latin,  and  fills  41  volumes.  He  wrote  also  a  summary 
of  the  History,  and  some  other  works.  D.  1811. 

Kato'nah,  in  New  Fork,  a  post-village  of  Westchester 
co.,  about  44  m.  N.E.  of  New  York  city. 

Kat'rine,  (Koch.)  a  celebrated  lake  of  Scotland,  dist. 
Mouteith,  in  the  S.W.  part  of  co.  Perth,  on  the  frontier 
of  Stirlingshire,  8  m.  W.  of  Callender,  and  5  m.  E.  of 
Loch  Lomond.  This  lake  (which  is  the  most  W.  and 
largest  of  a  chain,  consisting  of  Lochs  Vennachar, 
Achray,  and  Katrine,  the  principal  feeders  of  the  Teithj 
is  about  10%  m.  in  length,  and  from  1%  to  2  m.  in 
width,  of  a  serpentine  form,  and  very  deep.  It  is  em¬ 
bosomed  among  lofty  mountains,  divided  by  deep  ra¬ 
vines,  whose  sides,  in  parts  covered  with  wood  down  to 
the  water’s  edge,  and  in  others  consisting  of  bold,  rugged 
precipices,  give  it  a  splendid  coup  d’osit  of  wild  and  pic¬ 
turesque  scenery.  Still,  however,  it  was  but  seldom 
visited,  and,  indeed,  little  known,  till  Sir  Walter  Scott 
made  it  the  scene  of  his  fine  poem,  The  Lady  of  the 
Lake,  when  it  at  once  attained  celebrity,  and  has  since 
been  annually  resorted  to  by  thousands  of  tourists  and 
visitors.  At  the  E.  end  of  the  Loch,  between  it  and  Loch 
Achray,  is  the  celebrated  mountain-pass  of  the  Trosachs,  l 
so  beautifully  described  in  stanzas  11-13  of  the  1st  canto) 
of  The  Lady  of  the  Lake. 

Kattegat'.  See  Cattegat. 

li at'tol ville,  in  New  York, a.  post-village  of  Broome! 
co.,  about  135  m.  S.W.  of  Albany, 

Kat'ty  war,  a  prov.  of  W.  Hindostan;  Lat.  bet.  20°  42' 
and  23°  10'  N.,  and  Lon.  bet.  69°  5'  and  72°  14'  E. ;  area, 
850  sq.  m.  The  climate  is  unhealthy,  and  the  surface 
undulating.  The  prov.  is  under  the  protection  of  the 
English. 

Katydid,  n.  ( Zool .)  An  athoptergus  insect,  Cyrtophyl- 
lus  concavus,  belonging  to  the  Locust  aria,  or  Locust  fam¬ 
ily.  It  is  one  inch  and  a  half  long  from  the  head  to  the 
end  of  the  wing-covers,  which  enclose  the  body  some¬ 
what  like  the  valves  of  a  pod.  This  insect,  common  in 
the  U.  States,  is  silent  during  the  day,  hiding  among  the 
leaves ;  but  at  early  twilight,  in  autumn,  its  notes  come 
from  the  trees  of  the  gardens  and  groves,  and  continue 
till  the  dawn  of  day  ;  and  such  a  resemblance  do  they 
have  to  the  words  Katy  did ,  that  this  has  become  its 
name.  The  sounds  are  produced  by  a  pair  of  taborets, 
one  in  the  overlapping  portion  of  each  wing-cover,  and 
formed  by  a  thin,  transparent  membrane,  stretched 
in  a  strong  frame.  The  friction  of  the  frames  of  the 
taborets  against  each  other,  as  the  insect  opens  and 
shuts  its  wings,  produces  the  sounds. 

Katz'baeh,  a  river  of  Prussia,  in  Silesia,  rising  at 
Ketzclidorf,  and  tailing  into  the  Oder  30  m.  N.W.  of 
Breslau.  Length,  34  m.  On  the  banks  of  that  river, 
Aug.  26,  1813,  tlii*  French  were  defeated  by  Bliiclier. 

Kauf  beu'ren.  a  town  of  Bavaria,  in  Suabia,  on  the 
Wertacli,  36  m.  S.W.  of  Augsburg.  Manuf.  Cottou  aud 
linen.  Pop.  (1897)  5,760. 

Kaul'inan,  in  Texas,  a  N.  E.  central  co. ;  area,  about 
800  sq.  m.  Rivers.  Trinity  river,  aud  several  of  its  afflu¬ 
ents.  Surface,  generally  level;  soil,  fertile.  Cap.  Kauf¬ 
man.  Pop.  (1890)  21,598. 

— A  post-village,  cap.  of  the  above  co.,  35  m.  S.E.  of  Dallas, 
on  Tex.  Mid.  R.  R.  Pop.  (1897)  about  1,450. 

Kaufinann  (kouf'man),  Maria  Angelica,  a  distin¬ 
guished  artist,  born  at  Coire,  in  the  Grisons,  1741.  She  ' 
acquired  the  first  principles  of  drawing  aud  painting  j 
from  her  father,  whom  she  soon  excelled.  At  Milan,  j 
Florence,  Rome,  and  Naples  she  increased  her  skill,  and 
when,  in  1766,  she  came  to  England,  she  was  patronized 


by  royalty,  and  her  reputation  and  success  quickly  in¬ 
creased.  In  1768  she  became  one  of  the  first  members 
of  the  Royal  Academy.  She  remained  in  England  17 
years,  married  Zucchi,  a  Venetian  painter,  and  d.  at 
Rome,  1807.  Many  of  her  paintings  were  engraved  by 
Bartolozzi,  but  her  reputation,  not  resting  on  any  solid 
basis  of  excellence  in  art,  has  passed  away. 

14  it  li  kail  na  (kaw-kaw'na),  in  Wisconsin,  a  thriving  city 
and  township  of  Outagamie  co.,  on  the  Neenah  or  Fox 
river,  aud  the  0.  &  N.  W.  R.  R.,  about  21  in.  S.  S.  W.  of 
Green  Bay.  Has  extensive  manuf.  Pop.  (1895)  5,451. 

Kaun,  n.  A  method  of  writing  Khan,  q.  v. 

Kami  its,  (kou'nits,)  Wknceslaus  Anton,  Prince  von.  a 
German  statesman,  B.  at  Vienna,  in  1711:  and  thong-' 
first  intended  for  the  Church,  he  finally  engaged  in  polit¬ 
ical  life.  His  talents,  aided  by  a  favorable  exterior, 
opened  a  brilliant  career  to  him.  In  1744  he  was  made 
minister  of  state  for  the  kingdoms  of  Hungary  and  Bo¬ 
hemia;  in  1748  he  assisted  at  the  congress  of  Aix-la- 
Chapellc;  was  honored  with  the  order  of  the  golden 
fleece  by  Maria  Theresa,  and  employed  as  ambassador 
to  Paris;  returned  to  Vienna  in  1753, and  took  theoffice 
of  Chancellor  of  State  ;  concluded  the  treaty  of  alliance 
between  Austria  aud  France,  in  1756:  was  madea  prince 
of  the  German  empire,  in  1764;  and  D.  1794. 

Ka'  va,  n.  A  Polynesian  beverage.  See  Ava. 

Kava'la,  or  (  aval  jo,  a  seaport-town  of  European 
Turkey,  in  Macedonia,  on  the  .-Egean  Sea,  opposite  the 
island  of  Thasos.  It  has  a  trade  in  cotton  and  tobacco. 
Pop.  4,500. 

Kavass',  n.  Same  as  Cavass,  q.  v. 

14 aw.  v.  7i.  See  Caw. 

Kaw,  in  Kansas,  a  flourishing  township  of  Jefferson 

co. 

Kawkawlin,  in  Michigan,  a  post-office  of  Bay  co. 

Kawn,  7i.  A  Turkish  caravanserai.  See  Khan. 

Kaw'rie  Pine,  n.  (Rot.)  See  Dammara. 

Kayaderos'seras  Mountains,  in  New  York,  a 
mountain  ridge  in  Warren  co.,  between  Lake  George 
and  Shroon  River. 

Kay'ak,  n.  ( Naut .)  A  skiff  used  by  the  fishermen  of 
Greenland. 

Kay'aker,  n.  One  who  paddles  a  kayak. 

Kayes,  in  Alaska,  an  island  in  the  N.  Pacific  Ocean, 
Lat  59°  48’  N.,  Lon.  144°  28'  W. 

Kayesikang  Kiver,  in  Wisconsin.  See  Shell 
River. 

Kayle,  Keel,  n.  (Gaines.)  A  nine-pin;  a  kettle-pin.  A 
kind  of  play  in  Scotland,  in  which  nine  holes  ranged  in 
threes  are  made  in  the  ground,  and  an  iron  bullet  rolled 
in  among  them. 

Kays'ville,  in  Utah,  a  city  of  Davis  co.,  about  4  m.  N. 
of  Farmington,  on  Un.  Pac.  R.  R.  Pop.  (1895)  1,759. 

Kazameen’,  a  town  of  Turkey  in  Asia,  prov.  Irak- 
Arabi,  on  the  W.  bank  of  the  Tigris,  3  m.  N.  of  Bagdad  ; 
pop.  estimated  at  7,000,  chiefly  Persians. 

Ka'zan,  or  Kasan,  one  of  the  E.  govts,  of  Russia  in 
Europe,  having  N.  Viatka,  E.  Orenburg,  S.  Simbirsk, 
and  W.  Novgorod.  Area,  24,000  sq.  in.  Surface.  Diversi¬ 
fied  ;  forests  covering  about  one-half  the  area.  Prod. 
Abundant  crops  of  rye,  wheat,  hemp,  and  flax.  Fish¬ 
eries  good.  Manuf.  Liquors  and  potash. 

Kazan,  a  large  and  prosperous  city,  cap.  of  the  above 
govt.,  on  the  Kazanka,  about  4  m.  from  its  confluence 
with  the  Volga.  This  is  a  fine  and  well-built  city,  and 
considered  one  of  the  chief  educational  and  literary 
centres  of  the  empire.  It  possesses  a  flourishing  uni¬ 
versity,  and  numerous  auxiliary  schools,  lyceums,  and 
scientific  institutions.  Manuf.  Woollens,  cottons,  hard¬ 
ware,  earthenware,  leather,  soap,  &c.  Ship-building  is 
also  largely  entered  upon,  and  its  trade  is,  generally, 
of  an  extensive  character. 

liaz'bek.  See  Caucasus. 

Ka'zimirz.  a  town  of  Poland,  govt,  of  Lublin,  on  the 
Vistula,  30  m.  E.S.E.  of  Radom. 

Uaz  zarilly.  adv.  In  the  IV.  of  England,  a  provin¬ 
cialism  for  unfortunately. 

Kean.  Edmund,  one  of  the  greatest  English  tragic 
actors,  born  in  London,  on  the  17tli  of  March,  1790.  He 
seems  to  have  been  placed  on  the  stage  when  an  infant, 
and  to  have  then  appeared  in  processions  and  pageants, 
both  at  Drury  Lane  and  the  Haymarket  theatres.  Miss 
Tidwell,  an  actress  long  known  on  the  metropolitan 
stage,  and  said  to  have  been  a  relation,  assisted  Kean  in 
his  first  efforts;  and  recommended  him,  at  the  age  of 
13,  to  a  company  of  players  in  Yorkshire.  He  per¬ 
formed  there  under  the  name  of  Carey,  and  is  said  to 
have  obtained  much  applause  in  the  parts  of  Hamlet, 
Lord  Hastings,  and  Cato.  He  also  distinguished  himself 
by  his  talents  for  recitation  ;  and  his  delivery  of  Satan’s 
Address  to  the  Sun,  from  Milton’s  “  Paradise  Lost,”  and 
the  first  soliloquy  in  Shakspeare’s  “  Richard  III.,”  having 
been  highly  applauded,  he  repeated  his  recitations  at 
Windsor,  before  some  of  the  royal  family.  He  had  also 
the  good  fortune  to  attract  the  notice  of  Dr.  Drury, 
who  sent  him  to  Eton,  where  he  remained  three  years, 
and  is  said  to  have  made  great  progress  in  classical 
studies,  devoting  much  of  his  attention  to  the  precepts 
and  examples  of  Cicero.  On  quitting  Eton  he  procured 
an  engagement  at  Birmingham,  where  he  was  seen  by 
the  manager  of  the  Edinburgh  theatre,  who  engaged 
him  for  twenty  nights,  on  twelve  of  which  he  performed 
Hamlet  to  crowded  houses.  He  was  at  this  time  only 
sixteen ;  and  we  find  that  his  provincial  engagements 
led  him,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  to  nearly  all  the  prin¬ 
cipal  towns  in  the  south  and  west  of  England,  playing  iu 
tragedy,  comedy,  opera,  and  pantomime.  In  the'  mean 
time,  Dr.  Drury,  his  old  patron,  had  recommended  him  to 
the  directing  committee  of  Drury  Lane,  as  fitted  to  revive 
that  declining  theatre.  He  was,  in  consequence,  en¬ 
gaged  there  for  three  years,  at  a  rising  salary  of  eight, 
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ten,  and  twelve  guineas  a  week  for  each  successive  year.  | 
His  first  appearance  was  on  the  ‘26th  of  January,  1814,1 
iu  the  character  of  Shylock.  The  house  was  compara¬ 
tively  empty ;  but  in  order  to  show  the  effect  he  pro- 1 
duced  on  that  occasion  we  will  quote  the  words  of 


critic,  who  saw,  and  thus  describes  it :  —  “  There  came 
in  a  small  man.  with  an  Italian  face  and  fatal  eye, 
which  struck  all.  Attention  soon  ripened  into  enthu¬ 
siasm  ;  and  never,  perhaps,  did  Kean  play  with  such  |  Keck'sy,  n.;  pi.  KecKSIES. 
startling  effect  as  on  this  night  to  the  surprised  few  ! 


Kock'le.  n.  The  same  as  Keck,  <7.  r 
lieek'liug,  n.  Old  rope  or  other  protective  substance 
wound  around  a  cable. 

Keck'ling-pin,  n.  In  Scotland,  a  long  needle  used 
iu  knitting  hose. 

Keck'lisli,  s.  Queasy;  inclined  to  vomit. 
Keeks'ville,  in  Indiana,  a  village  of  Martin  co.,  abt, 
9  m.  N.W.  of  Dover  llill. 

A  kex. 


His  voice  was  harsh,  his  style  new,  his  action  abrupt 
and  angular ;  but  there  was  the  decision,  the  inspira¬ 
tion  of  genius,  in  the  look,  the  tone,  the  bearing — 

“  that  night  was  the  starting-post  on  the  great  course 
on  which  he  was  destined  to  run  his  splendid  race.”  In 
Othello,  also,  and  Sir  Giles  Overreach,  he  has  been  un¬ 
equalled  by  any  contemporary.  When  he  performed 
Massinger’s  Jew  the  first  time,  the  actors,  and  others  of 
his  admirers,  presented  him  with  a  gold  cup,  as  a  token 
of  their  esteem.  In  1820,  he  visited  the  United  States, 
and  performed  in  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore, 
and  Boston ;  on  the  whole  with  great  success.  After  his 
return  to  England,  the  extravagance  and  dissoluteness 
which  had  always  disgraced  his  character,  involved  him 
in  great  embarrassments  ;  and  a  second  visit  to  America, 
in  1825,  was  attended  with  little  credit  or  advantage. 
He  returned  again  to  England,  and  became  manager 
of  the  theatre  at  Richmond,  Surrey,  where  he  died,  after 
a  protracted  illness,  May  15,  1832. —  His  only  surviving 
son  Charles,  also  greatly  distinguished  himself  as  a 
dramatic  actor.  D.  1868. 

Ke'arney  (kar'-ny),  Philip,  a  brilliant  soldier,  was 
born  in  New  York  city,  in  1815.  Although  educated  for  1 
the  law,  he,  at  the  age  ot  22,  entered  the  1st  U.  S.  dra¬ 
goons  as  second  lieutenant,  and  was,  shortly  afterward, 
dispatched  by  the  govt,  to  Europe,  to  study  and  report 
upon  the  system  of  tactics  pursued  in  the  French  cav¬ 
alry  service.  After  entering  the  Ecole  Poly  technique, 
Paris,  and  serving  as  a  volunteer  in  the  ranks  of  the 
Chasseurs  d’Afrique  in  an  Algerine  campaign  (for  which 
he  received  the  Cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honor),  Kearney 
returned  to  the  U  States  in  1840.  From  1841  to  1841 
he  acted  as  aide  to  Gen.  Scott,  and  in  1846  became  cap¬ 
tain.  A",  served  throughout  the  Mexican  campaign,  and 
was  brevetted  major  for  his  distinguished  gallantry  at 
Contreras  and  Cherubusco.  On  the  termination  of  the 
war  he  commanded  a  force  sent  against  the  Indians  of 
the  Columbia  River.  In  1851,  resigning  his  commission, 
he  went  to  Europe,  and  served  as  volunteer  aide-de- 
camp  on  the  French  staff  throughout  the  Italian  cam¬ 
paign  of  1859,  being  present  at  the  battles  of  Magenta 
and  Solferino.  On  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  in  1 861. 
K.  hastened  home,  was  appointed  brigadier-general  of 
volunteers  in  May,  and  while  iu  command  of  a  division 
of  Gen.  Heintzelman’s  corps,  exhibited  his  dashing 
courage  in  all  the  battles  of  the  Chickahominy ’campaign. 
In  1862  (July  4),  he  was  commissioned  major-general 
of  volunteers,  and  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Chantilly, 
on  Sept.  1,  following. 

Kearney,  in  Nebraska,  a  S.  co. ;  area,  about  525  sq.  m. 
Hirers.  Platte  or  Nebraska  river,  and  some  smaller 
streams.  Surface,  generally  level;  toil,  fertile.  Cap. 
Minden.  Pop.  (1800)  9,061. 

— A  thriving  city,  cap.  of  the  above  co.,  on  the  Platte 
river,  and  the  Un.  Pac.  and  C.,  B.  &  Q.  R.Rs.,  195  m.  W. 
by  S.  of  Omaha;  has  extensive  manufactures,  includ¬ 
ing  foundries,  flour  mills,  canning  and  pickling  fac¬ 
tories,  Ac.  Pop.  (1897)  about  10,000. 

Kenrneysville  (kar  nez-vil),  in  West  Virginia,  a  post- 
office  of  Jefferson  co.,  11  m.  W.N.W.  of  Harper's  Ferry. 

Kearsarge  (keer'sarj )  Mountain,  in  New  Hamp¬ 
shire,  a  mountain  of  Merrimac  co.  It  has  an  elevation 
of  2,468  feet  above  sea-level,  with  a  summit  of  bare 
granite. 

K ears  ley  Creek,  in  Michigan,  enters  Flint  river 
in  Genesee  co. 

Keas'burg',  in  Kentucky,  a  village  of  Logan  co.,  about 
196  m.  S.W.  of  Frankfort. 

]i  eat  ‘ell  ie.  in  Louisiana,  a  post-town  of  I)e  Soto  par. 

Keat'iilff,  in  Oregon,  a  post-office  ot  Union  co. 

Keating;,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-office  of  Clinton  co. 

—A  township  of  McKean  co. 

Keat'on’s  Landing,  or  Vinton,  in  Mississippi,  a 
village  of  Lowndes  co. 

Keats,  John,  a  young  English  poet,  b.  at  London,  1796. 
He  was  apprenticed  to  a  surgeon,  but  gave  way  to  the 
ambition  of  becoming  a  poet.  Leigh  Hunt  lent  the 
kindly  sanction  of  his  name  to  the  first  poems  A', 
gave  to  the  world  in  1817.  In  the  next  year  he  pub¬ 
lished  Endymion,  a  poetical  romance,  and,  in  1820,  his 
last  and  best  work  Lamia,  and  other  poems.  These 
poems  were  very  roughly  treated  by  Gifford  in  the 
Quarterly  Review,  and  A'.,  with  his  over-sensitive  na¬ 
ture,  took  it  too  much  to  heart.  Being  in  feeble  health, 
from  a  severe  pulmonary  disoase,  he  was  advised  to  try 
the  fine  climate  of  Italy,  where  he  arrived  in  Novem¬ 
ber,  1820,  and  died  the  following  month.  Shelley  la¬ 
mented  his  poet-friend,  in  the  beautiful  and  well-known 
Adonais.  A  fair  and  kindly  appreciation  of  K.  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  Edinburgh  Review  from  the  hand  of  Jef¬ 
frey.  Leigh  Hunt,  who  was  his  earliest  and  warmest 
patron,  describes  him  as  having  a  very  manly  as  well  as 
a  delicate  spirit,  and  being  gifted  with  the  two  highest 
qualities  of  a  poet  in  the  highest  degree — sensibility  and 
imagination. 

Kecll'o.  See  CaCH.ao. 

Keck,  v.  n.  To  retch  ;  to  make  an  effort  to  vomit. 

— n.  A  heaving  or  retching  of  the  stomach. 

Keckle,  (Icek'l,)  v.  a.  ( Naut .)  To  invest  with  a  wrap¬ 
ping  of  old  rope,  &c.,  in  order  to  prevent  abrasion ;  as,  to 
kfck.'e  a  cable. 


“  Rough  thistles,  kecksies,  burrs.''  — Shaks . 

Keek'y,  a.  Having  the  appearance  of  a  kex. 

Ke'tlitr.  (Script.)  A  son  of  Ishmael  (Gen.  xxv.  13), 
father  of  the  Kedarenians  or  Cedrei  mentioned  by  Pliny, 
who  dwelt  in  the  neighborhood  of  tho  Nabatheans,  iu 
Arabia  Deserta. 

Ketlge,  (kej,)  n.  (Naut.)  A  small  anchor  (also  called 
hedger)  used  to  steady  a  ship  and  keep  her  clear  from 
her  bower  anchor  when  riding  in  a  harbor  or  river,  es- 1 
pecially  at  tho  turn  of  the  tide,  when  she  might,  if  not 
so  secured,  drive  over  her  principal  anchor  and  entangle! 
the  stock, or  flukes,  with  her  slack  cable,  so  as  to  loosen1 
it  from  the  ground.  They  are  also  employed  to  remove 
a  vessel  from  one  part  of  a  harbor  to  another;  for  this' 
purpose  they  are  carried  out  from  her  in  the  long-boat, 
and  let  go  by  means  of  ropes  secured  to  them. 

— v.  a.  (Naut.)  To  move  or  warp  by  means  of  a  kedge, 
as  a  ship. 

Kedge.  Kedgy,  (Hj'y.)  a.  Lively;  sportive;  brisk;! 
active.  (An  English  provincialism.) 

Kcdjg'cr,  (kcj’r.)  n.  (Naut.)  Same  as  Kedge, q.  v. 

—  In  England,  a  dredger  of  oysters. 

Kcil  geree',  a  town  of  British  India,  prov.  Bengal,  on  j 
the.  VV.  side  of  the  Hoogldy  River,  near  its  mouth ;  Lat. 
21°  55'  N.,  Lon.  88°  16'  E. 

Kedi'ri,  a  prov.  of  Java,  on  the  S.  coast ;  pop.  500,000. ( 
— Kediri,  its  cap.,  60  m.  S.W.  of  Sourabaya.  It  is  the 
residence  of  the  governor.  Pop  6,500. 

lied  laek,  n.  (Bot.)  Same  as  Charlock,  <7.  r. 

Ke'dron.  See  Kidron. 

Kee,  71.  pi.  of  Cow.  See  Kte. 

Kee'clii  (or  Upper  Keechi)  Creek,  in  Texas,  enters 
the  Trinity  River  in  Leon  co.  Lower  Keechi  enters  the 
same  river  a  few  miles  below. 

Keef'er’s  Corners,  in  New  York,  a  village  of 
Albany  co. 

Keefer’s,  or  Keefer’s  Store,  in  Pennsylvania,  aj 
post-office  of  Franklin  co. 

Keek',  v. n.  [H.  Oer.  kucken.]  To  pry  into.  (Used  in  J 
Scotland.) 

Keel,  n.  [A.  S.  cede.;  D11.  kiel,]  ( Ship-building .)  The 
lowest  and  principal  piece  of  timber  in  a  ship.  The 
carcass  of  a  ship  is  not  unlike  the  skeleton  of  a  human 
body, —  the  keel  representing  the  back-bone,  and  the 
timbers  the  ribs.  The  entire  fabric  is  supported  by  the 
keel;  as  the  stem  and  stern  parts,  which  are  elevated, 
on  its  ends,  are  merely  continuations  of  it,  and  serve  tc 
connect  and  inclose 
the  extremities  of  the 
sides  by  transoms,  as 
the  keel  forms  and 
unites  the  bottom  by 
timbers.  Some  vessels 
are  provided  with 
what  is  termed  a  false 
keel,  consisting  of  a 
strong  thick  piece  of 
timber  bolted  to  the 
bottom  of  the  keel. 

It  is  chiefly  employed 
when  the  planks 
which  form  the  real  keel  cannot  be  obtained  of  sufficient 
depth.  In  Fig.  1471,  A  shows  the  main  keel,  B  the  false 
keel.  C  the  keelson,  D,  stemson,  E,  cathead,  and  F,  the 
gripe.  —  A  collier.  (Eng.)  —  A  brewer’s  utensil.  —  A 
nine-pin.  See  Kayle. 

(Bot.)  See  Carina  and  Fig.  65. 

(Zoiil.)  A  longitudinal  prominence  on  the  inferior  sur¬ 
face  of  an  insect. 

False  keel.  (Naut.)  See  False. 

On  an  even  keel.  In  an  horizontal  position ;  having  an 
even  line. 

Keel.r.n.  To  navigate;  to  plough  with  a  keel.  —  To 
expose  the  keel  or  bottom. 

Keelage.  (keel'aj,)n.  A  toll  levied  on  a  ship’s  bottom 
in  port;  harbor-dues. 

Keel'-boat,  n.  (Naut.)  A  large  covered  boat  or  barge, 
used  for  the  carrying  of  freight  on  American  rivers. 

—A  vessel  used  in  the  English  coal-carrying  trade. —  See 
Keel. 

Keeled,  (keeM,)  a.  (Bot.)  Keel-shaped;  as,  a  keeled  calyx. 

Keel'er,  Keel'iitan,  n.  I11  the  N.  of  England,  one 
who  works  a  keel  or  Tyne  collier. 

Keel'er.  in  Michigan,  a  township  of  Van  Buren  co.; 
pop.  (1897)  1,180. 

Keel'ersburjff,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village  of 
Wyoming  co.,  about  15  m.  W.N.W.  of  Scranton. 

Keel'ersville.  in  Michigan,  a  post-village  of  Van 
Buren  co.  Its  post-office  is  Keeler. 

Keel'kaiil.  Keel'rake,  v.  a.  [Low  Ger.  and  D. 
kielhalen.]  (Naut.)  To  haul  under  the  keel  of  a  ship, 
by  ropes  attached  to  the  port  and  starboard  yard-arms. 
(A  mode  of  punishment  formerly  practised  in  the  navies 
of  Great  Britain  and  Holland.) 

Keel'liaulins'.  n.  (Naut.)  Punishment  inflicted  on 
seamen,  by  hauling  them  under  a  ship’s  keel. 

Keel'ing’’,  n.  [Dan.  kuller.]  (Zoul.)  A  kind  of  small 
cod-fish. 

Koel'iiiS'-islmuls.  See  Cocos  Islands. 

Keel'ivine.  or  Meel'lvine-peii,  n.  In  Scotland, 
a  pencil  of  black  or  red  lead. 


Fig.  1471.  —  keel. 


Keel'nian,  n. ;  pi.  Keelmen,  n.  See  Keeler. 
Keel'rake,  r.  a.  Same  as  Keelhaul. 

Keels,  a  seaport  and  fishing  station  of  Newfoundland 
on  Bonavista  Bay,  Lat.  48°  38'  N.,  Lon.  53°  26'  W. 
Keel'son,  Kel  son,  n.  (Ship-building.)  One  of  the 
principal  timbers  in  a  ship:  it  is  laid  over  the  keel,  of 
which  it  forms  the  interior  or  counter  part,  and  across 
all  the  timbers  inside  the  vessel.  It  consists,  like  the 
keel,  of  several  pieces  scarfed  together,  but  of  only  half 
the  breadth  and  thickness  of  those  of  the  latter.  In 
order  that  it  may  fit  with  greater  security  upon  the 
flood-timbers  and  crotchets,  it  is  notched  opposite  to 
each  to  the  depth  of  an  inch  and  a  half,  and  secured 
upon  them  to  that  depth  by  copper  spike  nails.  —  See 
Keel,  and  Fig.  1471. 

Iieel'y  vine-pin,  n.  See  Keelivine. 

Keen,  a.  [Sax.  cen,  D.  koen,  bold  ;  G.  kuhn  ;  Old  G. 
kuoni,  koni,  brave,  bold  ]  Quick  in  intelligence;  acute 
in  mind;  promptly  perceptive;  sharp;  shrewd;  pene¬ 
trating;  as.  a  keen  intellect,  a  keen  look,  a  keen  lawyer. 

—  Eager;  sharp;  vehement. 

"  Keen  contest  and  destruction  close  allied."  —  Byron. 

—  Sharp  ;  well-edged  ;  fitted  to  cut ;  as,  a  razor  with  a  keen 
edge.  —  Severe  ;  piercing  ;  penetrating ;  as,  a  keen  wind. 

—  Acrimonious;  bitter;  incisive;  trenchant;  as,  keen 
sarcasm. 

Note.  Keen  is  frequently  used  to  form  the  compound 
of  words  ;  as,  keen-edged,  ten-sighted,  &c. 

—  v.  a.  To  sharpen. 

"  Nor  when  cold  Winter  keens  the  brightening  flood.”  —  Thomson. 
Keene,  in  Kentucky,  a  post- village  of  Jessamine  co., 
about  11  m.  S.W.  of  Lexington.  Pop.  (1897)  514. 
Keene,  in  Michigan,  a  township  of  Ionia  co.  Pop. 
(1897)  1,080. 

Keene,  in  Nebraska,  a  post-office  of  Kearny  co. 
Keene,  in  New  Hampshire,  a  city,  cap.  of  Cheshire  co., 
on  the  Ashuelot  river,  the  Boston  A  Maine  and  Fitch¬ 
burg  R.Rs.,  50  m.  S.W.  of  Cone  >rd.  Pop.  (1897  )  7,640. 
Keene,  in  New  York,  a  post-fownship  of  Essex  co.  Pop. 
(1897)  1,290. 

Keene,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  and  township  of  Coshoc¬ 
ton  co.,  abt.  82  m.  E.N.E.  of  Columbus,  and  30  m.  N.  of 
Zanesville. 

Iieen'ly, adv.  Eagerly ;  vehemently;  sharply ;  severely ; 
bitterly. 

Keen  ness,  n.  Quality  of  being  keen;  acuteness  of 
mind;  sharpness;  eagerness;  vehemence:  sharpness  or 
fineness  of  edge ;  quality  of  piercing;  rigor;  asperity; 
acrimony;  bitterness;  as,  keenness  of  appetite,  envy, 
invective,  .tc. 

Keen'ville,  in  Illinois,  a  post-office  of  Wayne  co. 
Keenville,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  village  of  Snyder  co., 
on  the  Susquehanna  River,  abt.  4  m.  below  Sunbury. 
Bieep,  v.  a.  [A.  S.  cepan,  to  catch  at,  to  catch;  Lat. 
capio,  to  lay  hold  of.]  To  hold ;  to  retain  in  one’s  power 
or  possession ;  not  to  lose  or  part  with. 

"  If  we  lose  the  field,  we  cauiiot  keep  the  town."  —  Shaks. 

—  To  have  in  safe  custody ;  to  preserve  ;  to  retain ;  to  pro¬ 
tect,  support,  or  shield  ;  to  guard  or  sustain. 

"  Put  your  trust  in  God,  and  keep  your  powder  dry.”  —  Cromwell. 

—  To  tend;  to  have  the  care  of ;  to  feed ;  to  pasture. 

"  While  in  her  girlish  age  she  kept  sheep  on  the  moor."  —  Carew. 

—  To  practise ;  to  do  or  perform  ;  to  obey ;  to  observe  in 
practice;  to  fulfil;  to  perform;  as,  to  keep  the  com¬ 
mandments  of  God.  —  To  observe  or  solemnize,  as  a  feast 
or  fast;  to  commemorate;  as,  to  keep  one’s  birth-day; 
to  keep  a  day  of  thanksgiving.  —  To  hold  or  preserve  in 
any  state ;  to  continue  in  any  course,  action,  or  condi¬ 
tion  ;  as,  to  keep  a  snob  at  a  distance,  to  keep  wine,  Ac. 

—  To  maintain,  as  an  institution  or  establishment;  to 
manage ;  to  control ;  to  conduct;  as,  to  keep  house.  —  To 
provide  with  subsistence  or  necessaries;  to  entertain; 
to  support;  as,  to  keep  boarders.  —  To  hold  in  one’s  em¬ 
ploy  or  service;  to  maintain,  as  an  assistant,  help,  Ac. 

"  I  keep  but  three  men  and  a  boy."  —  Shaks. 

— Not  to  intermit;  to  practise;  t>  use  habitually;  to 
maintain. 

"  Both  day  and  night  did  wo  !.::p  company. "—Shaks. 

— To  hold  in  one’s  own  bosom ;  to  confine  to  one’s  own 
knowledge  ;  not  to  disclose  or  communicate  to  others ; 
not  to  betray. 

"  If  he  were  wise,  he  would  keep  all  this  to  himself." — Tillotson. 

— To  observe  ;  to  be  faithful :  to  perforin,  as  duty ;  not  to 
violate,  neglect,  or  swerve  from  ;  as,  to  keep  a  promise. — 
To  remain  in  ;  to  confine  one’s  self  to ;  as,  to  keep  one’s 
bed  ; — hence,  to  frequent ;  to  haunt. 

To  keep  back,  to  withhold  ;  to  reserve. 

"  Some  are  so  close  and  reserved  .  .  .  they  seem  always  to  keep 
hack  somewhat." — Bacon. 

To  keep  company  with,  to  associate  with ;  to  frequent 
the  society  of ;  as,  to  keep  company  with  one’s  inferiors, 
the  ship  kept  company  with  the  rest  of  the  fleet;  to  offer 
or  receive  attentions  with  a  view  to  matrimony ;  as,  who 
does  she  keep  company  with  ?  (Used  colloquially.) 

To  keep  down,  to  hold  in  restraint  or  subjection  ;  as, 
they  were  kept  down  with  difficulty. 

( Painting.)  To  tone  down  or  subdue  the  tints  of,  as 
a  picture. 

To  keep  good  or  bad  hours,  to  be  habitually  early  or 
late  in  returning  home,  or  retiring  to  rest. 

“  I  rule  the  family  very  ill,  and  keep  had  hours." — Pope. 

To  keep  school,  to  support  a  school  ;  to  teach  a  school. 
To  keep  term,  to  reside  in  college  during  a  term. 
(Applied  to  the  English  universities.) 

To  keep  up,  to  uphold  ;  to  sustain ;  to  maintain. 

"  Albano  keeps  up  its  credit  still  for  wine." — Addison. 

— To  continue ;  to  hinder  from  ceasing ;  as,  to  keep  up  a 
correspondence. 
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To  keep  in,  to  conceal ;  to  hold  secret ;  not  to  reveal. 
“  Sjphax,  your  real  becomes  importunate ; . . .  learn  to  keep  it  in." 

Addison, 

To  keep  off,  to  hold  at  a  distance  ;  to  debar  from  ap¬ 
proach  ;  as,  he  contrives  to  keep  his  creditors  off. 

To  keep  under,  to  oppress ;  to  curb ;  to  hold  in  sub¬ 
mission. 

“  Truth  may  be  smothered  a  long  time,  and  kept  under  . .  .  but 
it  will  break  out  at  last."— Stdlingfieet. 

Keep,  v.  n.  To  abide  or  remain  in  any  position,  state,  or 
condition  ;  to  stay ;  as,  to  keep  near,  to  keep  before  or  be¬ 
hind,  to  keep  out  of  reach. 

“  What  1  keep  a  week  away  !  seven  days  and  nights  ?  ”  —  Shake. 

— To  last ;  to  endure ;  to  remain  in  an  unimpaired  state ; 
as,  this  ale  keeps  well.  —  To  lodge  ;  to  dwell ;  to  remain 
for  a  time. 

“  Knock  at  the  study,  where,  they  say,  he  keeps."— Shake. 

To  keep  from,  to  refrain  ;  to  abstain  ;  to  avoid. 

To  keep  on,  to  go  forward ;  to  continue  in  progression ; 
to  advance  uninterruptedly. 

“  He,  with  unaltered  pace  kept  on."—Dryden. 

To  keep  to,  to  adhere  strictly  to ;  to  maintain  inviolate ; 
as.  to  keep  to  one’s  promise,  to  keep  to  the  fashion. 

To  keep  up,  to  continue  unsubdued ;  not  to  be  bed¬ 
ridden. 

Keep,  n.  State  of  being  kept  or  supported; — hence, 
case  ;  actual  condition  ;  as,  to  be  in  good  keep. 

— Means  of  support  or  sustenance ;  food :  provisions  ;  as. 
the  keep  of  a  family.  — Charge;  that  which  is  deposited 
and  held.  j 

(Arch.)  The  strongest  part  of  a  feudal  castle;  a' 
donjon.  See  Castle. 

Keep'er,  n.  One  who  keeps  ;  one  who  holds  or  pos¬ 
sesses  anything.  —  One  who  holds  another  in  custody'; 
as,  the  keeper  of  a  prison.  —  One  who  has  the  care, 
charge,  or  superintendence  of  anything. 

“  Herne  the  hunter  ...  a  keeper  here  in  Windsor  Forest."— Shaks. 

—A  ring  worn  on  the  finger*  as  the  guard  of  another  ring. 

K.  of  the  Great  Seat,  an  English  judicial  officer,  whose 
duties  are  now  generally  'merged  in  those  of  the  lord 
chancellor.  —  K.  of  the  Privy  Seal.  See  Lord  Privy 
Seal. — K.  of  a  magnet.  ( Phys .)  Same  as  Armature,  q.v. 

Keep'ership,  n.  Office  of  a  keeper. 

Keeping,  n.  A  holding  or  possessing ;  custody;  re¬ 
straint;  guard;  preservation;  maintenance;  provision; 
feed  ;  support ;  as,  to  take  a  woman  into  keeping.  — Fit 
proportion;  unity;  congruity;  consistence;  harmony; 
as,  this  story  is  quite  in  keeping  with  the  other  one. 

(Painting.)  The  observance  of  a  due  proportion  in 
the  general  light  and  coloring  of  a  picture,  so  that  no 
part  be  too  vivid  or  more  glaring  than  another,  but  a 
proper  harmony  and  gradation  be  evident  in  the  whole 
performance. 

Keep  ing-room,  n.  A  sitting-room  common  to  fam¬ 
ily  use.  (New  England.) 

Keep  sake,  n.  Anything  given  to  be  kept  for  thesake 
of  the  giver;  a  souvenir;  a  memento;  a  cadeau  ;  any¬ 
thing  bestowed  as  a  token  of  friendship  or  esteem. 

Keeseville.  (keeYvil,)  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of 
Essex  co.,  on  the  Au  Sable  River,  about  4  m.  above  Lake 
Champlain . 

Keesli,  n.  (Metallurgy.)  Flakes  of  carburet  of  iron 
sometimes  found  on  the  surface  of  bars  of  pig-iron. 

Keeye,  n.  [  A.  S.  cyf.)  A  brewer’s  mash-tub. 

(Mining.)  A  vat  or  tub  used  in  washing  ores.  (Some¬ 
times  written  keever.) 

— 1>.  a.  To  place  in  a  tub  for  fermentation  or  washing. _ 

To  overturn,  as  a  cart.  (Used  in  some  English  localities.) 

Kee'zletown,  in  Virginia,  a  post-village  of  Rocking- 
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Keitlis'burg.  in  Illinois,  a  city,  the  former  cap.  of 
Mercer  co.,  on  the  Mississippi  river,  C.,  B.  A  Q.,  and 
Iowa  Cent.  R.Rs.,  32  m.  N.W.  of  Galesburg. 

Kekos'kee,  in  Wisconsin,  a  post-village  of  Dodge  co., 
about  7  m.  N.X.E.  of  Horicon. 

Kelat',  a  town  and  fortress  of  Afghanistan,  84  m.  N.W. 
of  Candahar :  pop.  unknown. 

Kelat',  or  Kalat',  a  town  and  cap.  of  Beloocliistan, 
prov.  Kelat.  6,000  feet  above  the  sea.  Lat.  29°  6' N  . 
Lon.  67°  57'  E.  It  is  fortified,  and  commanded  by  a 
large  citadel,  and  has  also  a  few  manufactories  for  arms. 
Pop.  12,000. 

Kelat',  a  fortress  of  Khorassan,  in  Persia,  40  m.  from 
Mescher.  It  was  the  principal  stronghold  of  Nadir 
Shah. 

Kelk,  r.  a.  [Gael,  clach. ]  To  belabor ;  to  drub :  to  cas¬ 
tigate  severely.  (Used  as  an  English  provincialism.) 

— ».  A  blow.  A  large  stone.  The  roe  of  fish.  (Prov.  Eng.) 

Kell.  n.  Same  as  Kale,  q.  v. 

Kell.  n.  A  wrapper  or  covering;  a  filament. 

Kel'lerniann.  Francois  Christophe,  a  marshal  of 
France,  b.  at  Strasburg,  1735,  and  early  entering  the 
service  of  his  country,  gained  great  distinction  in  what 
was  known  as  the  Seven  Years'  War,  during  which  he 
rose  to  the  rank  of  brigadier.  Having  joined  the  popu¬ 
lar  side  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  Kevolution,  he  was 
given  the  command  of  the  army  of  the  Moselle  or  the 
North,  and  in  1792  gained  the  splendid  victory  over  the 
Prussians,  called  the  battle  of  Valmy,  and  though  he 
for  a  time  fell  under  the  suspicion  of  the  Convention,  he 
was,  in  1795,  intrusted  with  the  command  of  the  armies 
of  Italy  and  the  Alps,  having  to  hold  both  countries 
with  a  force  hardly  exceeding  45,000  effective  men, 
against  a  well-appointed  enemy  of  treble  that  strength. 
The  ascending  star  of  Napoleon,  however,  superseded 
A",  as  an  independent  commander,  though  his  services 
were  acknowledged  by  a  marshal’s  baton  in  1804,  the 
title  of  Duke  of  Valmy,  in  honor  of  his  former  victory, 
and  the  post  of  imperial  senator,  and  at  the  Restoration 
he  was  created  a  peer  of  France.  D.  1820. 

Kel'lersburjf.  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village  of  Arm¬ 
strong  co.,  4s  m.  X.E.  of  Pittsburg. 

Kel'lerton.  in  Iowa,  a  post-township  of  Ringgold  co 

Kel'lervillo,  in  Illinois,  a  post-village  of  Adams  co. 

Kel'lojrg'.  Clara  Louise.  8ee  Section  II. 

Kel  lo^y.  in  Iowa,  a  post-town  of  Jasper  co.,  on  Chic., 
R.  I.  A  Pac.  R.R.  Pop.  (1695  )  040. 

Kel  logg,  in  Minnesota,  a  post-village  of  Wabash  co.,  on 
Chic.,  Mil.  A  St.  Paul  R.  R. 


Kel'  loggsville.  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of  Cayuga 
co..  about  16  m.  S.E.  of  Auburn. 


K el’loggsville,  iu  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Ashtabula 
■co.,  about  220  m.  N.X.E.  of  Columbus. 

Kells,  a  town  of  Ireland,  in  co.  Meath,  prov.  Leinster, 
35  m.  N .W.  of  Dublin.  Several  fine  antiquities  are  found 
here.  Pop.  (1897  )  2,350. 

Kel'ly.  iu  Illinois,  a  thriving  township  of  Warren  co. 
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ham  co.,  about  5  m.  S.E.  of  Harrisonburg. 

Kef'fekel.  n.  (Min.)  See  Kiffekil. 

Keg,  n.  [Fr.  caque ;  from  L.  Lat.  cat.  icus,  from  Lat. 
cadus—Gr.  kados,  a  large  vessel  for  containing  liquids, 
especially  wine.]  A  small  cask  or  barrel ;  as,  a  keg  of 
lager-beer. 

Keg;  Creek,  in  Iowa,  enters  the  Missouri  River  from 
Fremont  co. 

Ke'gonska,  in  lF?.-*ro?isi?i,  a  lake  in  Dane  co.,  some¬ 
times  called  First  Lake.  See  Four  Lakes 

Kehl,  a  town  of  the  grand-duchy  of  Baden,  circ.  Mid. 
Rhine,  on  the  Rhine,  immediately  opposite  Strasburg 
and  10  m.  N.W.  of  Offenburg.  A\  was  formerly  a  for¬ 
tress,  and  esteemed  an  important  bulwark  of  Germauv 
It  was  fortified  by  Vauban  in  1688,  ceded  by  France  to 
Baden  in  1697,  taken  by  the  French  in  1703, 1733,  1793. 
and  1796;  by  the  Austrians,  also,  in  the  latter,  and 
again  taken  by  the  French  in  the  year  following.  After 
the  peace,  its  fortifications  were  dismantled.  The  town 
is  connected  by  a  fine  bridge  with  the  opposite  bank  of 
the  Rhine,  and  with  Strasburg. 

Keighley,  (keet'le,)  a  manufacturing  town  of  Eng¬ 
land,  in  the  W.  Riding  of  co.  York,  on  an  affluent  of  the 
Aire,  16  m.  W.N.W.  of  Leeds,  and  178  N.N.W.  of  Lon¬ 
don.  This  is  the  seat  of  a  large  manufacturing  industry 
in  cottons,  woollens,  and  coarse  stuffs. 

Keil.  n.  Same  as  Kaylb,  q.  v. 

Keilhauite.  ( kil’how-it ,)  n.  (Min.)  An  ore  of  titanium 
containing  chiefly  silica,  oxide  of  titanium,  lime  and 
yttria. 

Keir.  Kieve.  n.  A  boiler  empldyed  in  bleaching- work - 

Kei'ser.  Reiniiard,  an  eminent  German  musician  and 
composer,  was  B.  at  Leipsic  in  1673.  He  was  the  author 
of  118  operas,  of  which  his  Circe,  brought  out  at  Ham¬ 
burg  in  1734,  was  the  last  and  most  beautiful.  lie  pos¬ 
sessed  a  most  fertile  imagination,  and  is  considered  as 
the  father  of  German  melody.  D.  1735. 

Keith,  (keeth.)  a  town  of  Scotland,  in  Banffshire.  20  m. 
from  Banff;  pop.  5,500. 

Keith,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Noble  co. 

Keith.  in  Oklahoma ,  a  jmst-office  of  Woods  co. 


Kelly,  in  Missouri,  a  township  of  Carter  co. 

— A  township  of  Cooper  co. 

Kel'ly,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  township  of  Union  co.,  on 
the  Susquehanna  river,  a  short  distance  above  Lewis- 
burg. 

Kel'lyburg.  in  Pennsi/lvania,  a  village  of  Indiana  co., 
about  64  m.  E.N.E.  of  Pittsburg. 

Kellysville,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  village  of  Delaware 
co.,  about  7  m.  S.W .  of  Philadelphia.  (Now  Bubmont.) 

Kelly  ville.  in  Texas,  a  post-village  of  Marion  co.,  on 
the  8her.,  Shreve.  A  Southern  R.  R. 

Kelp,  n.  The  ashes  of  marine  plants,  from  which  we 
obtain  the  common  carbonate  of  soda  and  the  valuable 
drug  called  iodine.  The  ashes  of  burnt  sea-weed,  or 
kelp,  are  used  in  the  manufacture  of  glass,  and  in  the 
formation  of  soap.  The  best  quality  of  this  saline  ash 
is  called  barilla.  —  See  Soda. 

Kelpie.  Kel  py,  n.  ( Scotch  Folk-lore.)  A  name  ap¬ 
plied  to  certain  supernatural  beings,  like  brownies. 

Kel'sey,  in  California,  a  post-village  and  township  of 
El  Dorado  county,  about  7  miles  north  of  Placer- 
ville. 

Kel  so,  a  flourishing  market-town  of  Scotland,  co.  of 
Roxburgh,  on  the  lett  bank  of  the  Tweed,  near  its  junc¬ 
tion  with  the  Teviot,  21  m.  S.W.  of  Berwick-on-Tweed, 
and  38  S.E.  of  Edinburgh  ;  pop.  4.739. 

Kel  so,  iu  Indiana,  a  post-village  and  township  of 
Dearborn  county,  about  14  miles  N.N.W.  of  Lawrence- 
burg. 

— A  post-office  of  Dearborn  co. 

—A  village  of  Huntingdon  co.,  about  30  nr.  S.W.  of  Fort 
Wayne. 


Kel’so,  in  Minnesota,  a  p.-v.  and  post-township  of  Sibley 


Kel  so,  in  Missouri,  a  village  of  Scott  co.,  about  9  m.  S. 
of  Cape  Girardeau. 

Kel  son,  n.  The  same  as  Keelson. 

Kelt.  n.  See  Celt  and  Kilt. 

Kel'ter,  n.  Regular  order  or  condition;  as.  he  is  not 
in  kelter ,  that  is,  he  is  not  ready.  See  Kilter. 

Kel  vin  Grove,  i n  North  Carolina,  a.  village  of  Wake 
county. 

Kent  pen.  the  name  of  two  towns  of  Prussia,  the  one 
ill  Westphalia.  20  m,  from  Iiusseldorf.  the  birthplace  of 
Thomas  a  Kempis;  pop.  4.o00  .*  —  and  the  other  iu  Prus¬ 
sian  Poland,  32  m.  from  Kalisch;  pop.  7,000. 

Kent  per,  in  Mississippi,  an  E.  co.,  adjoining  Ala¬ 
bama.  Area,  about  740  sq.  m.  Fivers.  Tugaloo,  or 
Sucarnooche  creek,  and  some  smaller  streams.  Surface, 
mostly  level;  soil,  fertile.  Cap.  De  Kalb.  Pop.  (1890) 
17,961. 

Kein'ble.  John  Philip,  the  most  dignified  and  accom¬ 
plished  actor  on  the  British  stage  since  the  days  of 
Garrick,  was  the  eldest  son  of  Roger  Kemble,  manager 


Pig.  1472.  —  John  philip  kemrle. 


of  a  company  of  comedians  at  Prescot,  in  Lancashire, 
where  he  was  born  in  1757.  Being  of  Catholic  parents, 
he  was  sent 
to  the  Eng¬ 
lish  college 
at  D  o  u  a  y, 
where  he 
early  distin- 
guishedhim- 
self  by  his 
pro  ficiency 
in  elocution, 
and  had  Tal¬ 
ma  for  a  fel¬ 
low-student. 

Findingthat 
h  i  s  father 
designed 
him  for  the 
priesthood, 
he  q  u  it  t  ed 
the  college 
clandestine  - 
ly,  returned 
to  England, 
and  engag- 
i n  g  in  an 
itinerant 
company, 

performed  with  great  eclat  at  Liverpool,  Edinburgh, 
lork,  Ac.  In  1783,  he  made  his  first  appearance  on  the 
boards  of  Drury  Lane,  in  the  character  of  Hamlet.  His 
success  was  complete;  and  from  that  time  he  maintained 
the  character  of  being  the  first  English  tragedian  of  the 
age.  On  the  secession  of  Mr.  King,  he  became  manager 
of  Drury  Lane  theatre.  In  1802,  he  took  advantage  of  the 
peace  to  visit  the  continent  of  Europe,  in  order  to  study 
the  French  and  Spanish  theatres,  with  a  view  to  the 
improvement  of  the  English.  On  his  return,  he  became 
manager  of  the  Covent  Garden  theatre,  where  he  con¬ 
tinued  till  1808.  In  1817,  he  retired  from  the  stage, 
after  a  long  and  honorable  career,  and,  in  consequence 
of  ill  health,  went  first  to  Montpelier,  and  thence  to 
Lausanne,  where  he  died,  1823.  after  a  paralytic  attack. 
The  learning,  elegance,  manners,  and  accomplishments 
of  A.,  introduced  him  into  the  best  company,  by  whom 
he  was  at  once  courted  and  esteemed.  Asa  tragedian, 
when  personating  characters  more  immediately  adapted, 
to  his  style  of  excellence,  such  as  Cato,  Coriolanus, 
Hamlet,  King  Lear.  Penruddock.  Ac  .  he  was  unrivalled. 
And  his  managerial  duties  were  discharged  with  much 
refined  and  accurate  taste,  in  the  rectification  of  scenic 
decoration  and  the  adoption  of  appropriate  costume, 
adding  thereby  both  to  the  splendor  and  illusion  of  the 
drama.  He  was  the  author  of  Belisarius,  a  tragedy. 
Lodoiska ,  an  opera,  and  The  Female  Officer,  a  farce; 
besides  which  he  altered  and  modernized  many  of  the 
old  dramas.  —  His  brother  Charles  was  also  a  distin¬ 
guished  actor,  but  excelled  chiefly  in  comedy.  He  died, 
1854,  leaving  two  daughters,  one  of  whom.  Frances  Anne 
Kemble,  a  celebrated  actress,  visited  the  United  States 
in  1832,  and  there  married  a  gentleman  of  property 
named  Butler,  from  whom  she  obtained  a  divorce  in 
1839.  She  published  several  works,  the  last  of  which 
is  Records  of  a  Girlhood.  Died  Jan.  16,  1893. 

Kem'bles  ville,  iu  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village  of 
Chester  co. 

Kemp,  in  Texas,  a  post-village  of  Kaufman  co. 

Kemp 'ten  (Auc.  Campodunum),  a  walled  town  of 
Bavaria,  circ.  Suabia  and  Neuburg,  cap.  dist.  of  same 
name,  on  the  Iller,  50  m.  S.S.W.  of  Augsburg.  It  is  a 
well-huiit  place,  with  flourishing  linen  and  cotton 
manufactures,  and  a  considerable  trade  in  cattle  and 
woo[.  Pop.  (1897)  16,450. 

Kempt'ville.  a  village  in  prov.  of  Ontario,  co.  of  Gren¬ 
ville,  92  m.  N  E.  of  Kingston.  Pop.  (1897)  1,262. 

Kemps'ville.  iu  I irginia,  a  post-village  of  Princess 
Anne  co.,  on  the  X.,  V.  B.  A  S.  R.R. 

Ken,  v.  a.  [Sax.  cunnan,  Goth,  human,  to  know.  See 
Keen.]  To  know;  to  understand. 

“  ’Tis  he,  I  ken  the  manner  of  his  gait." — Shaks. 

— To  see  at  a  distance ;  to  descry. 

“  At  once  as  far  as  angels  ken,  he  views." — Hilton. 

— n.  View ;  reach  of  sight. 

Coasting,  they  kept  the  land  within  their  ken." — Dryden. 

Ken'ansville,  in  Xorth  Carolina,  a  post-village,  cap. 
of  Duplin  co.,  about  50  nt.  N.  of  Wilmington. 

Ken  dal,  a  market-town  and  borough  of  England  co 
of  Westmoreland,  40  m.  S.  of  Carlisle,  and  219  N.N.W. 
of  London.  Manuf.  Linseys,  serges,  baizes,  kersey¬ 
meres.  carpets,  and  marble  sculptures.  Pp.  13,231 

Ken  dal  Oreen.  ?t.  A  kind  of  gr:  i  cloth,  made  at 
Kendal,  in  England. 

Keu'dall.  Amos,  an  American  lawyer  and  statesman 
B.  in  Dunstable,  Mass..  1789.  In  1807  he  entered  Dart¬ 
mouth  College,  where  he  graduated  in  1811.  He  studied 
law  with  W.  B.  Richardson,  of  Groton.  Mass.,  (afterwards 
chief-justice  of  New  Hampshire,) and  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  in  1814,  in  which  year  he  emigrated  to  Kv 
where  he  distinguished  himself  both  in  his  profession 
and  as  an  editor.  He  was  a  firm  supporter  of  Gen. 
Jackson,  who,  on  his  accession  to  office,  appointed  him 
* ‘h  auditor  of  the  treasury  dept,  at  Washington.  In 
18.>n  he  was  promoted  to  be  postmaster-general,  in 
which  office  he  was  retained  by  Mr.  Van  Buren.  Within 
a  single  year  after  assuming  control  of  the  general  post- 
office,  he  succeeded  in  completely  reorganizing  it  and 
relieving  it  of  the  indebtedness  which  had  been  so 
grievously  felt  heretofore;  and.  in  1836,  Congress 


adopted  a  plan  suggested  by  him,  for  placing  it  upon  a 
substantial  and  effective  working  basis.  It  is  no  small 
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KENTUCKY 


Land  area, 

40,000  sq.  m. 

Water  area, 

400  sq.  m. 

Pop . 1,858,635 

Male  ....942,758 
Female  .915,877 
Native  1,799,279 
Foreign.  59, 356 
White  .1,590,462 
African.  268,071 

Chinese . 28 

Japanese . 3 

Indian . 71 


COUNTIES. 


Adair . 

E  11 

Allen . 

F  9 

Anderson .. 

.C  12 

Ballard . 

E  3 

Barren . . 

F  10 

Bath . 

C  14 

Bell . 

.F  14 

Boone . 

B  12 

Bourbon  ... 

.C  13 

Boyd . . 

O  16 

Boyle _ 

.1)  12 

Bracken  ... 

.  B  13 

Breathitt . .. 

D  15 

BreekinridgeD  9 

Bullitt . 

.1)  10 

Butler . 

.E  8 

Caldwell .. . 

,E  6 

Calloway  .. 

.F  5 

Campbell  .. 

-B  13 

Carlisle _ 

F  4 

Carroll . 

B  11 

Carter . 

.C  15 

Casey . 

E  12 

Christian  .. 

.F  6 

Clark . 

D  13 

Clay . 

.E  14 

Clinton _ 

.F  11 

Crittenden. 

_E  5 

Cumberland  F  11 

Daviess _ 

.1)  7 

Edmonson . 

E  9 

Elliott . 

.C  15 

Est  ill . 

D  14 

Fayette _ 

.C12 

Fleming  ... 

.  C  14 

Floyd . 

.1)  16 

Franklin ... 

_C  12 

Fulton . 

.F  3 

Gallatin.... 

.B  12 

Garrard  ... 

1)  12 

Grant . 

B  12 

Graves . 

.F  4 

Grayson  ... 

,E  9 

Green . 

.E  10 

Greenup  ... 

.  B  16 

Hancock.... 

.D  8 

Hardin . 

.1)  9 

Harlan . 

.F  15 

Harrison ... 

.C13 

Hart  . . 

.E  10 

Henderson. 

.D  6 

Henry . 

Oil 

Hickman... 

.F  4 

Hopkins  ... 

.E  6 

Jackson _ 

.F.  13 

Jefferson... 

.CIO 

Jessamine  . 

.D  12 

Johnson  ... 

.D  16 

Kenton _ 

B  12 

Knott . 

.E  16 

Knox . 

.  F  14 

Larue  . 

.E  10 

Laurel . 

.F.  13 

Lawrence .. 

.C16 

Lee  . . 

I)  14 

Leslie _ 

_E  15 

Letcher _ 

.E  16 

Lewis . 

.C  15 

Lincoln  _ 

E  12 

Livingston 

E  5 

Logan . 

.F  8 

Lyon . 

.F  5 

McCracken 

.E  4 

McLean _ 

D  7 

Madison  ... 

.D  13 

Magoffin  ... 

,D  15 

Marion . 

.D  11 

Marshall ... 

.F  5 

Martin  .... 

.D  16 

Mason . 

.15  14 

Meade . 

.1)  9 

Menifee.... 

_D  14 

Mercer . 

.D  12 

Metcalfe  ... 

.F  10 

Monroe . ... 

.F  10 

MontgomervC  14 

Morgan  . 

.1)  15 

Muhlenberg  E  7 

Nelson  .... 

.1)  10 

Nicholas  ... 

..C  13 

Ohio . . 

.1)  8 

Oldham .... 

('ll 

Owen _ 

..C  12 

Owsley _ 

..E  14 

Pendleton  . 

..B  13 

Perry . 

E  15 

Pike  . 

E  16 

Powell  _ 

_I)  14 

Pulaski _ 

E  12 

Robertson 

..B  13 

Rockcastle 

.E  13 

Rowan _ 

. .  C  15 

Russell . 

E  11 

Scott  . . 

,_C  12 

Shelby . 

O  11 

Simpson  ... 

,F  8 

Spencer.... 

.Dll 

Taylor . 

.E  11 

Todd _ -.. 

,F  7 

Trigg - 

E  6 

Trimble.... 

,.B  11 

Union. . 

D  6 

Warren _ 

.  F  9 

Ky.—cont'd. 

COUNTIES. 

Washington!)  11 

Wayne . F  12 

Webster  ....I)  6 
Whitley  ....F13 

Wolfe . D  14 

Woodford  ..C  12 

CHIEF  CITIES. 

Pop.— Thousands. 

161  Louisville 

C  10 

37  Covington 

A  12 

25  Newport. A  13 
22  Lexington 

C  13 

13  Paducah  .E  4 
10  Owensboro 

D  8 

9  HendersonD  6 
8  Frankfort  C  11 
8  Bowling  Green 
F  9 

6  Hopkinsville 
F  7 

5  Maysville  .B  14 
5  Richmond  D  13 
5  Winchester 

D  13 

4  Dayton  ...A  13 

4  Paris _ C  13 

4  Ashland... C  16 
4  Danville  ..D  12 
4  Mt.  Sterling 

C  14 

3  Georgetown 

C  12 

3  Middlesboro 

F  14 

3  Harrodsburg 
D  12 

3  Cynthiana.C  13 
3  Mayfield  ..F  4 
3  Lebanon  .D  11 
3  Versailles  _C  12 
3  Shelby  villeC  11 
3  Somerset.. E  12 
2  Ludlow  ...A  12 
2  Franklin.. F  8 
2  Elizabeth¬ 
town..  D  10 
2  Russellville 

F  8 

2  Madisonville 

E  7 

2  Nicholas ville 
D  13 

2  Glasgow  ..F  10 
2  Princeton. E  6 

2  Fulton _ F  4 

2  S.Louisville 

C  10 

2  Earlington  E  7 
2  Carrollton  B  11 
2  Hickman. _F  3 
2  Lancaster  D  12 
2  CloverportD  8 
2  BardstownDll 
1  Augusta . .  B  14 
1  Stanford.. D  12 
1  Lawrenceburg 
C  11 

1  Williamsburg 
F  13 

1  Catlettsburg 

C  16 

1  Clinton  ...F  4 
1  E.  Bernstadt 
E  13 

1  Midway..  _C  12 
1  Flemingsburg 
C  14 

1  Barboursville 
F  14 

1  Elkton....F  7 
1  Falmouth  B  13 
1  Morganfield 

D  6 

1  Central  City 

1  Vanceburg 

B  15 

1  Carlisle.  ,_C  14 
1  Clay  City.D  13 


TENNESSEE 


Land  area, 

41,750  sq.  m. 

Water  area, 

300  sq.  m. 

Pop . 1,767,518 

Male  ....891,585 
Female.  875,933 
Native  1,747,489 
Foreign..  20, 029 
White,  1,336,637 
African,  430,678 

Chinese . 51 

Japanese . 6 

Indian . 146 


COUNTIES. 


Anderson . . 

G  13 

Bedford  _ 

H  9 

Benton . 

G  5 

Bledsoe _ 

H  11 

Blount . 

H  14 

Bradley _ 

1  12 

Campbell .. 

.G  13 

Cannon  . ... 

H  9 

Carroll . . 

.11  5 

Carter . 

G  17 

Cheatham  . 

G  7 

Chester  .... 

.  X  4 

Claiborne  .. 

G  14 

Clay _ 

E  111 

Cocke _ 

H  15 

Coffee . 

1  9 

Crockett _ 

H  3 

Cumberland  G  11 

Davidson . . 

G  8 

Decatur . 

11  5 

Dekalb . . 

.H  10 

Dickson  ... 

.G  7 

Dyer . 

G  3 

Fayette . 

.1  3 

Fentress ... 

G  12 

Franklin  ... 

.1  9 

Gibson . 

G  3 

Giles . 

.1  7 

Grainger... 

.G  14 

Greene . 

.G  16 

Grundy _ 

I  10 

Hamblen... 

.G  15 

Hamilton  .. 

.  1  11 

Hancock ... 

.  G  15 

Hardeman  . 

.  I  3 

Hardin . . 

.1  5 

Hawkins ... 

G  15 

Haywood  .. 

H  3 

Henderson . 

H  5 

Henry . 

G  5 

Hickman  .. 

.11  7 

Houston  ... 

.G  6 

Humphreys. G  6 

Jackson  ... 

.G  10 

James . . 

1  11 

Jefferson .. 

.G  15 

Johnson ... 

,G  18 

Knox _ 

.G  14 

Lake . 

G  2 

Lauderdale 

H  2 

Lawrence .. 

.  I  7 

Lewis . . 

1  7 

Lincoln _ 

1  8 

London  _ 

H  13 

McMinn .... 

1  12 

McNairy _ 

1  4 

Macon . 

E  9 

Madison .... 

.H  4 

Marion  _ 

1  1(1 

Marshall.... 

I  8 

Maury . 

H  7 

Meigs . 

I  12 

Monroe _ 

..1  13 

Montgomery  G  7 

Moore . 

..I  9 

Morgan _ 

G  12 

Obion . 

.G  3 

Overton  ... 

.Gil 

Perry . 

H  6 

Pickett  .... 

Ell 

Polk . 

1  12 

Putnam.... 

G  11 

Rhea. . 

H  12 

Roane _ 

H  12 

Robertson . 

.F  8 

Rutherford.H  9 

Scott _ 

G  12 

Sequatchie . 

..1  11 

Sevier . 

H  15 

Shelby . . 

1  2 

Smith  . 

G  10 

Stewart _ 

G  6 

Sullivan  ... 

-G  17 

Sumner  ... 

G  8 

Tipton . 

1  2 

Trousdale  . 

.G  9 

Unicoi _ 

G  17 

Union  . 

.G  14 

VanBuren. 

H  11 

Warren _ 

H  10 

Washington  G  17 

Wayne  .... 

T  6 

Weakley... 

_G  4 

White . 

.11  11 

Williamson. H  8 

Wilson . 

.G  9 

CHIEF  CITIES. 

Pop.— Thousands. 

76  Nashville  G  8 
64  Memphis  .1  2 
29  Chattanooga 

I  11 

23  Knoxville 

H  13 

10  Jackson  _H  4 
8  ClarksvilleF  7 
6  Bristol  ...  F  17 
5  Columbia. H  8 
4  Johnson  City 
G  17 


Tenn.— cant'd. 

Pop.— Thousands. 

4  Murfreesboro 
H  9 

3  Union  CityG  3 
3  Cleveland  .1  12 

3  Dayton _ I  11 

3  St.  Elmo..  1 11 
3  Brownsville 

H  3 

2  Tullahoma  I  9 
2  RockwoodH  12 
2  Fayettevillel  8 
2  Pulaski  ....I  7 
2  Franklin.. H  8 
2  Athens  ....1 12 
2  Gallatin. ,.G  8 
2  DyersburgG  3 
2  Morristown 

G  15 

2  Tracy  City.1 10 

2  Paris _ G  5 

2  Lebanon..  G  9 
2  Coal  Creek  G 13 
2  Humboldt.H  4 
2  Shelbyville  I  9 
2  Greeneville 

G  16 

2  Hill  City.  .1 11 
2  Trenton. ..H  3 
2  Maryville. H  14 
2  McMinnville 

H  10 

2  Milan . H  4 

1  Martin  ....G  4 
1  S.  Pittsburg  1 10 
1  Springfield  F  8 
1  Briceville.G  13 
1  Winchester  I  9 
1  Newbern..G  3 
1  Clin  ton....  G 13 
1  McKenzie. G  5 
1  Rogersville 

G  15 

1  Bolivar  ....I  4 
1  Savannah.. I  5 
1  Henderson. I  4 
1  Covington  II  2 

Pop.— Hundreds. 

9  Loudon... H  13 
9  Jonesboro  G  16 
9  Dickson  ..G  7 
9  Whit  well..  1 10 

9  Jasper . 1 10 

9  Somerville. I  3 
9  Sweetwater 

H  13 

9  Kingston  .H  13 
8  Greenfield  G  4 

8  Erin. . G  6 

8  Jellico _ F  13 

7  Elizabethton 
G  17 

7  Decherd.._I  9 
7  Harriman.II  13 
7  BellbuckleH  9 
7  Lexington  H  5 
7  Sparta  ....H  11 
7  Mossy  Creek 
G  14 

7  Huntingdon 

H  5 

7  Waverly  ..G  6 
7  Collierville  I  2 
7Wartrace.H  9 
7  Ripley  ....H  2 
7  Bluff  City.G  17 

7  Obion . G  3 

7  Newport. .H  15 
7  Hartsville.G  9 
6  Manchester 

I  9 


KEXN 


KENT 


KENT 


1753 


credit  to  liis  sagacity  to  state  that  from  that  day  to  this  I 
ttiere  has  been  no  material  change  in  the  working  ot 
the  post-office  system  of  the  country,  which,  as  it  at 
present  exists,  is  a  substantial  monument  to  the  mem¬ 
ory  of  K.  He  retired  from  public  life  in  1840,  from ! 
W'hich  time  he  devoted  himself  very  successfully  to  the  ) 
exercise  of  his  profession.  Died  Nov.  12,  1869. 

Keii'tlall,  in  Illinois ,  a  N.  E.  co. ;  area ,  about  339  sq.  m. 
Rivers.  Fox  river,  and  the  head-waters  of  the  Au  Sable  j 
river.  Surface,  undulating;  soil,  very  fertile.  Cap.  York- 
ville.  Pop.  (1890)  12,106. 

— A  post-township  of  Kendall  co. 

Ken'tlall,  in  Michigan,  a  post-village  of  Van  Buren  co. 

Ken'tlall.  in  Missouri,  a  post-office  of  Shelby  co. 

Ken'tlall,  in  New  York,  a  post-town  and  township  of 
Orleans  co.  Pop.  (1897)  1,782. 

Ken'tlall,  in  Penna.,  a  post-borough  of  Beaver  co. 

Ken'tlall.  iu  W  isconsin,  a  township  of  Lafayette  co. 

Ken'tlall’s  .11  ills,  in  Maine,  a  village  of  Somerset 
co..  about  21  m.  N.N.E  of  Augusta. 

Ken'tlall  ville.  in  Indiana,  a  city  of  Noble  co.,  on  L., 
S.  &  Mich.  So.  and  Or.  R.  A  Ind.  K.  Rs.,  27  m.  N.  by  W. 
of  Fort  Wayne.  Has  large  manufacturing  industries. 
Pop.  (1897)  about  3,200. 

Ken'tlriek.  in  Iowa,  a  township  of  Greene  co. 

Kentlnskeagr  ( ken-dus-kag '),  in  Maine,  a  small  river 
in  Penobscot  co.,  flowing  into  (lie  Penobscot  river  at 
Bangor. 

— A  post-town  and  township  of  Penobscot  co.,  on  the  river 
of  its  own  name,  about  12  m.  above  Bangor.  Manuf. 
Cheese,  lumber  and  farming  implements.  Pop.  536. 

Ken'ilworth,  a  market-town  of  England,  county  of 
Warwick,  5  m.  N.  of  the  town  of  Warwick.  This  place 
is  famous  for  the  ruins  of  its  once  superb  castle,  built  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  I.,  and  afterward  the  inheritance  of 
the  Dudleys,  earls  of  Leicester.  In  1575  Queen  Elizabeth 
was  entertained  here  by  her  powerful  favorite,  Robert 


Leicester's  Building.  Cassar  s  Tower. 


Fig.  1473. — ruins  of  the  castle  of  Kenilworth. 

Dudley,  Earl  of  Leicester  (</.  v.),  for  17  days,  at  the 
then  enormous  expense  of  $5,000  per  diem.  (See  Sir 
Walter  Scott’s  fine  romance,  Kenilworth.)  The  castle 
was  partially  ruined  in  the  Civil  War,  and  is  now 
the  property  of  the  earls  of  Clarendon.  Pop.  3,357. 

Keil'jua,  now  spelled  Kin'zua,  in  Pennsylvania,  a 
village  and  township  of  Warren  co.,  on  the  Allegheny 
river,  near  the  mouth  of  Kinzua  creek,  and  about  12  m. 
above  Warren. 

Ken'jua,  or  Kinzua.  Creek,  in  Pennsylvania, 
enters  the  Allegheny  liver  in  Warren  co. 

Kenmare'  Bay,  or  River,  in  Ireland,  a  deep  inlet 
of  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  between  the  coasts  of  Cork  and 
Kerry,  N.W.  of  Bantry  bay. 

Kenneba'g'O  I,ake,  in  Maine,  a  post-office  of  Frank¬ 
lin  co. 

Ken'nebec,  in  Iowa,  a  village  and  township  of  Monona 
co.,  on  the  Little  Sioux  river,  about  8  m.  N.E.  of  Onowa 
City. 

Ken'nebec,  or  Kennebeck,  in  Maine,  a  considerable 
river,  rising  in  Moosehead  Lake,  and  flowing  a  general 
south  course  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  Its  length  is  about 
150  miles,  and  its  source  being  over  1,000  feet  higher 
than  its  mouth,  an  immense  and  powerful  water-power 
is  afforded  during  its  descent.  Many  large  and  flour¬ 
ishing  towns  are  situated  along  its  banks,  as  Augusta, 
Bath,  Norridgewock,  &c. 

— A  S.W.  central  co. ;  area,  about  875  sq.  m.  Hirers.  Ken¬ 
nebec  and  Sebasticook  rivers,  besides  numerous  lakes 
aud  smaller  streams.  Surface,  diversified ;  soil,  extremely 
fertile.  Cap.  Augusta.  Pop.  (1890)  57,012. 

— A  village  of  Washington  co. 

Ken'nebunk.  in  Maine,  a  small  river  of  York  co., 
enters  the  Atlantic  Ocean  at  Kennebunk. 

— A  post-town  and  port  of  entry  of  York  co.,  on  the  Ken¬ 
nebunk  river,  about  25  m.  S.W.  of  Portland.  Pop.  (1897) 
about  3,200. 

Ken'nebunk  Repot,  in  Maine,  a  village  of  York 
co.,  about  25  m.  S.W.  of  Portland. 

Kennebunk'port,  in  Maine,  a  post-town  and  town¬ 
ship  of  York  co.,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Kennebunk  river, 
about  75  m.  S.S.W.  of  Augusta.  The  river  here,  forms 
an  excellent  harbor,  and  the  inhabitants  are  for  the 
mo6t  part  engaged  iu  navigation  and  shipbuilding. 
Pop.  (1897)  2,240. 

Keil'nedy,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of  Chautauqua 
co.,  on  Erie  R.  R.  Pop.  (1897)  528. 

lien'nedyN,  in  New  Jersey,  a  village  of  Warren  co. 

Keil'nedy’s,  in  Virginia,  a  village  of  Brunswick  co. 

Keu'nekuk.  in  Kansas,  a  post-village  of  Atchison  co. 

Ken'nel,  u.  [Fr.  chenil ;  It .  canile,  from  Lat.  cants,  a 
dog.  See  Canine.]  A  house  or  cot  for  dogs,  or  for  a 


pack  of  hounds. — A  pack  of  hounds  or  their  cry. — The 
hole  ot  a  fox  or  other  beast;  a  haunt. 

—  [Fr.  canal;  Lat.  canalis .]  A  channel,  or  little  canal; 
the  water-course  of  a  street. — A  puddle. 

— v.  n.  To  lodge  in  a  kennel;  to  lie;  to  dwell  as  a  fox  or 
a  dog. 

— v.  a.  To  keep  or  confine  in  a  kennel. 

Ken'nel-coal,  n.  See  Cannel-coal. 

Keil'ner,  in  Louisiana,  a  post-village  of  Jefferson  par¬ 
ish,  about  12  m.  W.  of  New  Orleans. 

Ken'nel,  n.  ( Naut .)  A  piece  of  timber  to  which  the 
tacks  or  sheets  are  fastened. 

Keu'net,  in  Missouri,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Dunklin 
co.,  about  330  m.  S.  E.  of  Jefferson  City.  Its  former 
name  was  Butler. 

Ken'net,  iu  Pennsylvania,  a  township  of  Chester  co. 

Keu'net  S*<|uare.  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-borough  of 
Chester  co.,  about  35  in.  W.  S.W.  of  Philadelphia.  Pop. 
(1897)  about  1,490. 

Ken'nelh.  The  name  of  three  kings  of  Scotland,  who 
reigned  iu  the  dark  ages  of  that  country’s  history.  Ken¬ 
neth  I.  possessed  the  scepter  only  fur  one  year,  dying 
A.  D.  605. — Kenneth  II.  succeeded  his  father,  Alpin,  in 
823,  and  died  854,  after  a  long  and  successful  war  waged 
with  the  Piets. — Kenneth  III.  ascended  the  throne  on 
the  death  of  his  father,  Malcolm,  and  was  murdered  by 
his  soldiers  and  the  populace  in  the  year  994. 

Ken n 'got tile.  n.  (Min.)  A  mineral  bearing  some 
resemblance  to  Miargyrite,  but  containing  a  large 
amount  of  silver.  It  is  found  in  irregular  groups  of 
crystals,  varying  in  color  from  iron-black  to  lead-gray, 
at  Felstibungo,  Hungary, 

Ken'nington.  a  suburb,  of  London,  England.  Pop. 
(1897)  about  75,000. 

Ken'nonsburg,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Noble  co., 
about  37  m.  E.  of  Zanesville. 

Ken'oeKee,  ill  Michigan,  a  post-township  of  St.Clair  co. 

Keuo'ma,  in  Missouri,  a  post-town  of  Barton  co.,  on 
the  Kan.  City,  Ft.  Scott  A  M.  R.  R. 

Kenosha,  in  Nebraska.  See  Kanosiia. 

Keno'slia,  in  Wisconsin,  an  extreme  S.  E.  co. ;  adjoin¬ 
ing  Illinois  on  the  S.  and  washed  by  Lake  Michigan  on 
the  E. ;  area,  about  280  sq.  m.  Rivers.  Des  Plains  and 
Fox  or  Pishtaka  rivers,  besides  some  smaller  streams. 
Cap.  Kenosha.  Pop.  (1895)  17,548. 

— A  city,  the  cap.  of  Kenosha  co..  on  Lake  Michigan,  and 
the  Chicago  A  Northwestern  R.  R.,  32  m.  S.  of  Milwau¬ 
kee.  Has  manufactures  of  wagons,  leather,  wire,  and 
brass  goods,  Ac.  The  harbor  is  excellent,  with  much 
commerce.  Pop.  (1895)  8,122. 

Ken'sieo,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of  Westchester 
co.,  about  29  m.  N.  of  New  York  city. 

Ken'sing'ton,  a  town  of  England,  county  Middlesex, 
and  now  forming  one  of  the  west  divisions  of  London. 
There  is  here  a  fine  old  palace  belonging  the  English 
sovereigns.  Holland  House  (see  Fig.  1301)  is  another 
prominent  feature  of  this  locality.  Pop.  (1897)  168,200. 

14 ell's  i  ngt  oil ,  in  Connecticut,  a  post-village  of  Hart¬ 
ford  co.,  about  15  m.  S.W.  of  Hartford.  Pop.  1,320. 

Ken'sington,  in  Michigan,  a  post-village  of  Oakland  j 
co.,  about  36  m.  N.W.  of  Detroit. 

Ken'sing'ton,  in  Minnesota,  a  post-village  of  Douglass 
co.,  on  M.,  St.P.  A  S.  Ste.  M.  R.  R. 

Kensington,  in  New  Hampshire,  a  post-township  of 
Rockingham  co.  Pop.  (1897)  560. 

Ken'sinjfton.  in  Pennsylvania,  formerly  a  suburban 
village,  now  included  within  the  incorporated  limits  of 
Philadelphia,  on  the  Delaware  river,  about  1%  m.  N.  E. 
of  the  City  Hall. 

Ken'sington  Furnace,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  village 
of  Venango  co. 

Kent,  James,  a  very  eminent  American  jurist,  born  in 
Philippi,  Putnam  co.,  N.  Y.,  1763.  He  was  educated  at 
Yale  College,  entered  on  the  practice  of  the  law  in  1785, 
sat  four  years  in  the  State  legislature  of  New  York,  aud 
in  1794  was  chosen  professorof  Law  at  Columbia  College. 
Various  offices  and  honors  were  successively  conferred 
on  him  and  he  took  part,  with  Judge  Radcliffe,  in  the 
laborious  task  of  revising  the  legal  code  of  his  native 
State.  In  1804  he  was  appointed  chief  justice,  and  about 
ten  years  later  chancellor,  of  the  State  of  New  York; 
and  on  his  quitting  the  latter  office  on  account  of  his 
age,  he  again  undertook  the  professorship  of  Law  at 
Columbia  College.  In  1826  and  the  four  following  years 
appeared  his  important  work,  Commentaries  on  American 
Law,  esteemed  an  authority  in  England  as  well  as  iu 
the  U.  S.  Chancellor  Kent  was  no  less  esteemed  for  his 
private  virtues  than  for  his  professional  abilities  and  his 
public  services.  Died  in  1847. 

Kenl,  W  illiam,  an  English  landscape  gardener,  born  ) 
in  Yorkshire,  1685.  He  was  originally  a  coach  painter, 
but  left  that  occupation  to  study  the  principles  of  design, 
for  which  purpose  he  went  to  Rome,  where  he  studied 
under  Luti.  As  a  painter,  however,  he  never  attained  j 
celebrity;  his  talent  lay  more  iu  ornamental  architec¬ 
ture.  But  it  is  as  the  inventor  of  the  modern  style  of  ] 
landscape-gardening  that  he  is  chiefly  known  ;  he  broke 
up  the  old  uniformity  of  straight  lines  and  correspond¬ 
ing  parts,  and  threw  wood,  water  and  ground  into  the 
beautiful  shapes  presented  by  nature,  rendering  that  I 
graceful,  pleasing  and  attractive  which  before  was  stiff  | 
and  formal.  Died  in  1748. 

Kent,  a  maritime  co.  in  the  S.  E.,  and  sometimes  called 
“the  garden  of  England,”  is  bounded  N.  by  the  Thames 
and  its  estuary,  E.  and  S.  E.  by  the  German  Ocean  and 
the  Straits  of  Dover,  S.  by  Sussex,  and  W.  by  Surrey. 
Its  greatest  length  from  Deptford  to  the  N.  Foreland  is 
about  64  miles  and  its  maximum  breadth  about  30  miles.  I 
Area,  1,627  sq.  m.,  or  1,039,419  acres.  Surface.  This  is  a  j 
finely  diversified  and  beautiful  county.  Two  parallel 
ridges  of  hills  traverse  its  whole  extent  from  E.  to  W. 


One  district,  called  the  Weald  of  Kent,  exhibits  the  most 
delightfully  diversified  scenery  that  can  be  imagined. 
Prod.  This  county  has  a  greater  variety  of  agricultural 
products  than  any  other  in  the  kingdom.  It  is  a  garden 
of  fruits  and  flowers.  Wheat,  barley  and  hops  are  pro¬ 
duced  in  immense  quantities.  Manuf.  Paper, gunpowder, 
ami  toys.  Shipbuilding  is  largely  carried  on.  Principal 
Towns.  Maidstone  (the  capital),  Canterbury,  Greenwich, 
Dover,  Rochester,  and  Chatham.  It  was  iu  this  county 
that  the  Romans  first  landed  when  they  invaded  Britain. 
It  was  inhabited  by  the  Cantii,  and  was  the  first  estab¬ 
lished  kingdom  of  the  Saxon  Heptarchy.  See  Wessex 
(q.  r.).  Pop.  in  1897,  1,261,400. 

Kent,  au  E.  co.  of  New  Brunswick,  bordering  on  North¬ 
umberland  Strait,  an  arm  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean  ;  area, 
about  1,400  sq.  m.  Rivers.  Cocagne,  or  Cocayne,  and 
Richibucto.  Surface;  hilly ;  soil,  generally  fertile.  Cap. 
Riehibucto.  Pop,  (1897  )  24,105. 

Kent,  a  S.W.  co.  of  prov.  of  Ontario,  having  Lake  Erie 
on  the  S.  E.  and  Lake  St.Clair;  area,  about  644  sq.  ui. 
Rivers.  Thames  and  Sydenham  rivers.  Surface,  diversi¬ 
fied  ;  soil,  fertile.  Cap.  Chatham.  Pop.  (1891)  26,836. 

Kent,  in  Connecticut,  a  post-town  and  township  of  Litch¬ 
field  co.  Pop.  (1897)  1,420. 

Kent,  in  Delaware,  a  central  co.,  bordering  on  Delaware 
Bay  on  the  E.  and  Maryland  on  the  W. ;  area,  about  630 
sq.  m.  Rivers.  Duck  and  Mispilion  creeks,  and  the  head¬ 
waters  of  the  Choptank  and  Marshy  Hope  rivers.  Sur¬ 
face,  mostly  level ;  soil,  moderately  fertile.  Cap.  Dover. 
Pop.  (1890  )  32,664. 

Kent,  in  Illinois,  a  post-village  of  Stephenson  co. 

Kent,  in  Indiana,  a  post-village  of  Jefferson  co.,  about 
10  m.  W.  of  Madison. 

— A  post-village,  cap.  of  Newton  co.,  about  56  m.  W.  of 
Logansport.  Now  called  Ke.nti.am>. 

Kent,  in  Maryland,  a,  N.  E.  co.,  adjoining  Delaware  oil 
the  E.,  and  washed  by  Chesapeake  Bay  on  the  W.  and 
S.W. ;  area,  about  315  sq.  m.  Rivers.  Chester  and  Sassa¬ 
fras  rivers.  Surface,  level,  or  generally  undulating;  soil, 
fertile.  Products,  general  farm  produce,  garden  truck 
and  peaches.  Cap.  Chestertown.  Pop.  (1890)  17,471. 

Kent,  in  Michigan,  a  S.W.  co. ;  area,  about  860  sq.  m. 
Rivers.  Grand,  Rouge  aud  Thornapple  rivers.  Surface, 
hill  v ;  soil,  very  fertile.  Cop.  Grand  Rapids.  Pop.  (1894) 
121,919. 

Kent.  in  Minnesota,  a  post-office  of  Wilkin  co. 

Kent.  iu  Missouri,  a  post-office  of  Newton  co.,  about  85 
m.  S.W.  of  Springfield. 

Kent,  in  New  York,  a  township  of  Putnam  co.  Pop. 
(1897)  about  1,150. 

Kent,  in  Ohio,  a  fine  town  of  Portage  co.,  on  the  Cuya¬ 
hoga  river  and  four  lines  of  railroad,  about  7  m.  W.  of 
Ravenna.  Has  fine  water-power  anil  extensive  manu¬ 
factures.  Pop.  (1897)  about  4,000. 

Kent,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village  of  Indiana  co. 

Kent,  in  Rhode  Island,  a  W.  central  co.,  adjoiuiug  Con¬ 
necticut  on  the  W.  aud  washed  by  Narragansett  Bay  on 
the  E. ;  area,  about  180  sq.  m.  Rivers.  Pawtuxet,  Moosup, 
and  Wood  rivers.  Surface,  uneven  ;  soil,  generally  fertile. 
Cap.  East  Greenwich.  Pop.  (1895)  30,050. 

Kent,  iu  W.  Au  stralia,  a  maritime  co.,  mostly  between 
Lat.  34°  and  35°  S.,  and  Lon.  118°  and  119°  E. — Another 
in  Tasmania,  watered  by  the  river  Huon. 

Kent'-bugle,  n.  (Mas.)  A  keyed  bugle. 

Kent'ish-town.  a  suburb  of  London,  England,  co. 
Middlesex.  Pop.  (1897)  about  72,000. 

Kent  Islands,  a  group  at  the  E.  end  of  Barr’s  Straits, 
between  the  colony  of  Victoria  and  Tasmania. 

Kentle  (ken'tl),  n.  [W.  cant;  Fr.  quintal.]  (Com.)  A 
hundred-weight;  a  quintal. 

lient'ledge,  n.  (Naut.)  A  kind  of  ballast,  consisting 
of  iron  pigs. 

Ken'tOll,  in  Delaware,  a  post-village  of  Kent  co.,  about 
10  in.  N.W.  of  Dover. 

Ken'tOll,  in  Kentucky,  a  N.  co.,  adjoining  Ohio;  area, 
about  152  sq.  m.  Rivers.  Ohio  and  Licking  rivers.  Sur¬ 
face,  moderately  hilly;  soil,  very  fertile.  Cap.  Inde¬ 
pendence.  Pop.  (1890)  54,167. 

Kenton,  in  Missouri,  a  post-office  of  Christian  co. 

Ken'tOll.  in  Ohio,  a  city,  cap.  of  Hardin  co..  on  the 
Scioto  river,  and  three  railroad  lines,  56  ni.  N.  of  Spring- 
field.  Has  extensive  manuf.  Pirp.  (1897)  atiout  6,300. 

Ken'tontown,  in  Kentucky,  a  post-village  of  Robert¬ 
son  co.,  about  50  m.  E.  N.  E.  of  Frankfort. 

Kent's  Hill,  in  Maine,  a  post-village  of  Kennebec  co., 
about  14  in.  N.W.  of  Augusta. 

Kent's  Hills,  iu  I  ’irginia,  an  unimportant  village  of 
Wythe  co. 

Kent's  St  ore,  in  Louisiana,  a  post-office  of  East  Feli¬ 
ciana  parish. 

Kent's  Store,  in  Virginia,  a  post-office  of  Fluvanna 
county. 

Kentiiek'iitn,  n.  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Kentucky. 

Kentnck'y,  an  E.  central  State  of  the  American 
Union,  having  Illinois,  Indiana  and  Ohio  on  the  N.; 
Virginia  and  West  Virginia  on  the  E. ;  Tennessee  on 
the  S.,  and  Missouri,  Illinois  and  Indiana  on  the  W.  It 
lies  between  Lat.  36°  25'  and  39°  15'  N.,  and  Lon.  81°  5b' 
and  80°26'W. ;  being  about  4bb  m.  in  length  from  E. 
to  W.,  and  varying  from  4b  to  180  m.  in  breadth.  Area, 
41,263  sq.  m. — General  Description.  The  surface  of  K.  is 
diversified,  being  broken  and  mountainous  in  the  S.  E., 
with  a  general  slope  to  the  N.and  N.W.  In  the  central 
part  the  surface  is  undulating,  and  in  the  W.  compara- 
atively  level.  The  latter  portion  is  mostly  occupied  by 
an  extensive  tract  called  the  Barrens,  which,  contrary  to 
what  the  name  seems  to  imply,  is  not  sterile,  but  com¬ 
prises  some  of  those  fine  pasture  lands  for  which  the 
State  is  distinguished. —  Rivers.  The  chief  streams  are  the 
Ohio,  Mississippi,  Tennessee.  Cumberland.  Kentucky, 
Green, and  Licking  rivets.  The  Ohio  washe-  the  entire 
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N.  ana  N.W.  border,  the  Mississippi  forms  the  \V.  boun¬ 
dary,  and  the  others,  with  their  numerous  tributaries, 
intersect  every  part  of  the  State.  The  larger  inland 
rivers  are  navigable  in  winter,  but  in  the  summer  they 
are  much  diminished,  while  some  of  the  small  ones  are 
entirely  dried  up. —  Climate.  In  the  E.  and  central  part 
of  AT.  the  climate  is  highly  salubrious;  but  in  the  W.. 
especially  along  the  Mississippi,  it  is  very  unhealthy. 
Great  extremes  of  heat  and  cold  are  experienced  in  this 
State ;  and,  considering  its  latitude,  the  winters  are 
sometimes  long  and  severe.  Rain  falls  abundantly  in 
winter  and  spring,  but  is  generally  scanty  in  summer 
and  autumn,  the  weather  in  those  seasons  being  char¬ 
acteristically  dry  and  constant.  The  mean  annual  tem¬ 
perature  is  about  55°  F. ;  the  thermometer  falling  to  20° 
or  15°  in  winter,  and  rising  to  94°  or  109°  in  summer. 
In  some  of  the  S.  cos.,  however,  cattle  and  sheep  can  re¬ 
main  without  shelter  throughout  the  year.  —  Min.  K. 
lies  wholly  in  the  great  region  of  stratified  rocks  of  the 
W.  These  traverse  the  State  in  layers,  so  nearly  hori¬ 
zontal  that  often  for  considerable  distances  no  percepti¬ 
ble  dip  meets  the  eye.  The  Silurian  groups,  which  are 
here  almost  exclusively  of  a  calcareous  character,  ex¬ 
tend  throughout  the  State  from  N.  to  S.  They  are 
nearly  100  m.  in  width,  and  form  the  great  central  axis 
of  the  lowest  rocks.  At  Louisville  they  dip  beneath  tlio 
limestone  of  the  Devonian  age,  which  here  lies  in  hori¬ 
zontal  strata,  forming  the  bed  of  the  river,  and  the 
reefs  which  occasion  the  falls  at  this  place.  The  car¬ 
boniferous  limestone  comes  next  in  order;  and  further 
W.  are  the  coal-measures,  which  form  the  S.  termina¬ 
tion  of  the  great  coal-fields  of  Illinois  and  Indiana. 
Commencing  at  Rome  on  the  Ohio  River,  these  coal  de¬ 
posits  can  be  traced  almost  to  the  Mississippi,  and  ex¬ 
tend  nearly  across  the  State.  It  is  here  that  the  Breck¬ 
inridge  coal,  so  well  known  for  its  excellence  in  yield¬ 
ing  coal-oil,  is  obtained.  Iron  of  a  superior  quality  is 
found  in  many  places,  and  numerous  salt  springs  occur, 
yielding  salt  in  sufficient  quantity  to  supply  not  only 
AT.,  but  a  great  part  of  Ohio  and  Tennessee.  Nitre  and 
fine  white  marble  are  also  plentiful.  The  limestone  of 
K.  abounds  in  fossil  remains  of  the  elephant,  horse,  mas¬ 
todon,  megalonyx,  &c.  These  limestones  also  abound  in 
caves,  the  largest  of  which  is  the  Mammoth  Cave,  q.  v. 
—  Soil,  Agric.  die.  The  soil  of  K.  is  generally  fertile. 
In  the  central  part  of  the  State  is  a  tract  comprising 
about  11,350  sq.  m.,  and  known  as  the  Garden  of  Ken¬ 
tucky.  It  is  of  surpassing  fertility,  and  all  the  European 
grains,  Indian  corn,  and  tobacco 'are  cultivated  to  great 
advantage.  This  comprises  the  famous  Blue  Grass 
region,  which  rests  on  the  lower  Silurian  blue  limestone, 
whose  gradual  disintegration  keeps  the  soil  constantly 
rich,  there  being  fields  here  which  have  been  cultivated 
without  fertilizers  for  100  years.  The  bottom  lands 
along  the  rivers  are  similarly  kept  fertile  by  the  annual 
inundations  of  their  streams.  The  leading  cereal  crop 
is  Indian  corn,  to  which  nearly  3,000,000  acres  are 
•devoted.  There  are  also  about  1,000,000  acres  in  wheat 
and  600,000  in  oats,  while  300,000  acres  are  devoted  to 
tobacco,  of  which  the  State  produces  a  very  large  annual 
■crop.  Hay  is  harvested  to  the  value  of  nearly  *10,000,000 
yearly.  In  addition,  K.  is  said  to  yield  more  than  half 
the  hempand  flax  produced  in  the  U.  S.  The  principal 
fruits  are  the  apple  and  peach,  but  the  vine,  mulberry, 
and  a  great  variety  of  other  fruits  are  cultivated. 
More  than  one-third  of  the  entire  surface  of  the  State 
(about  10,000,000  acres)  still  bears  its  original  forest 
grow  th,  largely  composed  of  valuable  hard-w  ood  timber, 
the  leading  growth  of  the  upland  and  mountain  regions 
being  the  oak,  elm,  hickory,  walnut,  chestnut,  tulip, 
and  pine,  while  the  chestnut,  cherry,  oak,  sycamore, 
elm,  and  locust  flourish  in  the  lowlands  and  barrens. 
Of  the  4,500,000  acres  which  are  classified  as  thiid-class 
and  waste,  perhaps  1,000, non  are  swamps  and  arid  wastes, 
while  the  remainder  is  forest-clad  or  yields  grasses  of 
considerable  value,  while  beneath  lie  coal,  iron  and 
stone. — Political  Divisions.  As  late  as  1776,  K.  formed 
part  of  Fincastle  county  Virginia,  and  in  that  year  was 
made  a  Virginian  county  under  its  present  name.  In 
1780  it  was  divided  by  Virginia  into  the  three  counties 
of  Fayette,  Lincoln,  and  Jefferson.  Later,  these  counties 
were  subdivided,  so  that  in  1792,  when  K.  was  admitted 
into  the  Union  as  a  State,  it  possessed  nine  counties. 
From  that  time  on  the  making  of  new  counties  was 
actively  prosecuted,  so  that  at  present  the  State  possesses 
119  counties,  as  follow's : 


Adair, 

Edmonson, 

Knox, 

Ohio, 

Allen, 

Elliott, 

Larue, 

Oldham, 

Anderson, 

Estill, 

Laurel, 

Owen, 

Ballard, 

Fayette, 

Lawrence, 

Owsley, 

Barren, 

Fleming, 

Lee, 

Pendleton, 

Bath, 

Floyd, 

Leslie, 

Perry, 

Bell, 

Franklin, 

Letcher, 

Pike, 

Boone, 

Fulton, 

Lewis, 

Powell, 

Bourbon, 

Gallatin, 

Lincoln, 

Pulaski, 

Bovd, 

Garrard, 

Livingston, 

Robertson, 

Boyle, 

Grant, 

Logan, 

Rockcastle, 

Bracken, 

Graves, 

Lyon, 

Rowan, 

Breathitt, 

Grayson, 

McCracken, 

Russell, 

Breckinridge, 

Green, 

McLean, 

Scott, 

Bullitt, 

Greenup, 

Madison, 

Shelby, 

Butler, 

Hancock, 

Magoffin, 

Simpson, 

Caldwell, 

Hardin, 

Marion, 

Spencer,  ’ 

Callaway, 

Harlan, 

Marshall, 

Tavlor, 

Campbell, 

Harrison, 

Martin, 

Todd, 

Carlisle, 

Hart, 

M  ason , 

Trigg, 

Carroll, 

Henderson, 

Meade, 

Trimble, 

Cartel , 

Henry, 

Menifee, 

Union, 

Casey, 

Hickman, 

Mercer, 

Warren, 

Christian, 

Hopkins, 

Metcalf, 

Washington, 

Clarke, 

Jackson, 

Monroe, 

Wayne, 

•Olay, 

Jefferson, 

Montgomery, 

Webster, 

Clinton, 

Jessamine, 

Morgan. 

Whitley, 

Crittenden, 

Johnson, 

Muhlenburg, 

Wolfe, 

Cumberland, 

Kenton, 

Nelson. 

Woodford. 

Daviess, 

Knott, 

Nicholas, 

The  most  important  towns  are  Louisville,  Covington, 
Newport,  Lexington,  Paducah,  Owensboro,  Henderson,  | 
Frankfort  (the  capital),  and  Bowling  Green. — Industry. 
The  inhabitants  of  K.  are  more  devoied  to  agricultural 
than  mechanical  pursuits,  the  rearing  of  horses  and 
cattle  being  one  of  the  chief  branches  of  rural  in¬ 
dustry.  The  Kentucky  horses  are  of  acknowledged 
excellence,  and  are  sent  in  large  numbers  to  the  Atlan¬ 
tic  States,  while  the  principal  supply  of  saddle  and  car¬ 
riage  horses  for  the  Gulf  States  are  drawn  from  the 
K.  blue  grass  pasture  fields.  The  State  possesses  nearly 
500,000  horses,  valued  at  about  *25,000,000.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  these  interests  A'.,  has  active  mechanical  indus¬ 
tries.  In  the  last  census  year  there  weie  7,745  manu¬ 
factories,  with  a  capital  of  *79,811,980,  their  products 
being  principally  flour,  tobacco,  cigars,  and  whiskey, 
iron  and  steel  wares  and  machinery,  malt  liquors, 
leather,  jean,  carriages  and  wagons,  agricultural 
implements,  lumber,  and  meats. — Finance.  K.  is  pros¬ 
perous  financially,  it  being  practically  out  of  debt,  with 
taxable  property  assessed  at  over  *600,000,000. — Schools. 
The  State  has  a  permanent  school  fund  of  12,312,596, 
consisting  of  irredeemable  bonds  issued  by  the  8tate 
and  coumies  for  school  purposes.  There  are  more  than 
7,000  public  schools,  with  an  enrollment  of  about 
400,000  school  children.  Higher  education  is  provided 
for  by  14  colleges  for  male  aud  18  for  female  students, 


Fig.  1474. — THE  NEW  STATE  CAPITOL  AT  FRANKFORT. 


w  ith  an  agricultural  college,  numerous  academies,  and  | 
a  number  of  technical  educational  institutions. — Public 
Institutions.  These  embrace  a  handsome  State  capitol  at 
Frankfort,  erected  at  a  cost  of  more  than  $1, 000,000; 
institutions  forthe  blind  and  thedeaf  and  dumb,  lunatic 
asylums  at  Anchorage,  Lexington,  and  Hopkinsville;  a 
State  penitentiary  at  Frankfort;  a  house  of  refuge  at 
Louisville.  In  addition  to  these,  there  are  various 
county,  religious,  and  charitable  institutions. — Gov¬ 
ernment.  The  governor,  lieutenant-governor,  audi¬ 
tor,  attorney-general,  registrar  of  laud-oflice,  aud  super¬ 
intendent  of  pub¬ 
lic  instruction, are 
each  elected  for  4 
years.  The  gov¬ 
ernor  must  be  35 
years  of  age,  a  cit¬ 
izen  of  the  United 
States,  and  have, 
been  a  resident  of 
the  State  for  six 
years.  He  is  in¬ 
eligible  to  the  of¬ 
fice  for  the  4  years 
succeeding  his 
term.  The  lieu¬ 
tenant-governor, 
with  the  same 
qualifications  as  ‘ 
the  governor,  is  Fig.  1475. — seal  of  the  state. 

ex-officio  president 

of  the  senate.  The  secretary  of  state  is  appointed  by 
the  governor,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  senate,  aud  holds  office  during  the  governor’s  term. 
The  judiciary  consist  of  a  court  of  appeals,  14  circuit 
courts,  and  the  various  county  courts.  The  court  of 
appeals  consists  of  a  chief  justice  and  three  judges,  the 
attorney-general,  a  clerk,  sergeant,  and  reporter.  All 
judges  and  other  court  officers  are  elected  by  the  peo¬ 
ple.  The  legislature  consists  of  a  senate  of  38  mem¬ 
bers,  and  a  house  of  representatives  of  100  members 
The  senators  must  be  30  years  of  age,  and  are  chosen 
for  4  years,  and  half  every  second  year.  The  represent- 


lederal  Congress,  and  has  1"  votes  in  the  Electoral  Col¬ 
lege. — History.  With  the  earliest  history  of  K.  is  asso¬ 
ciated  the  name  of  Daniel  Boone,  whose  exploits  in  hunt¬ 
ing  and  Indian  fighting  in  the  then  distant  and  unex¬ 
plored  w'ilderness  date  as  far  back  as  1769.  He  founded 
Boonesborough  in  1775,  and  Ilarrodsbnrg  being  settled 
about  the  same  time,  these  two  towns  are.  witii  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  the  French  settlements,  the  oldest  in  the  W  I 
Soon  after  AT.  was  made  a  co.  of  Virginia,  and  the  first) 
court  held  at  Harrodsburg  in  1777  In  1790  K.  became  j 
a  separate  territory,  and  in  1792  was  admitted  into  the  j 
Union.  Since  then,  with  the  exception  of  the  inter¬ 
ruption  occasioned  by  the  Civil  War,  its  progress  has 
been  very  rapid.  Pop.  (1890)  1,868,635—1,590,462  white, 
288,071  colored ;  (1897)  estimated  at  2,200,000. 

Ix Oil t  II t'K  y .  in  Kansas,  a  township  of  Jefferson  co. 


Kentucky  River,  in  Kentucky,  a  beautiful  stream, 
celebrated  for  the  romantic  beauty  of  its  scenery.  It 
rises  in  the  Cumberland  Mountains,  on  theS.E.  (rentier 
of  the  State,  and  flowing  N.W.  it  enters  the  Ohio  River 
at  Carrollton,  in  Carroll  co.,  after  a  course  of  about 
260  m.  It  is  navigable  by  steamboats  for  60  m.  up  to 
Frankfort. 

Kcntuck'y town,  in  Texas,  a  post-village  of  Gray¬ 
ir  sun  co.,  on  the  St.  L.  Southwestern  R.R. 

Kent/ville.  a  tow'n,  cap.  of  Kings  co.,  Nova  Scotia. 
Kent'y,  a  town  of  Austrian  Roland,  in  Galicia,  35  m. 
W.S.W.  of  Cracow.  Mnnuf.  Woollens,  linens,  and 
leather.  Pop.  (1897)  3,515. 

Ken'yon,  in  Arkansas,  a  post-village  of  Jackson  co., 
about  28  m.  E.  by  N.  of  Batesville.  Pop.  (1897)  65. 
Ken'yon,  Minnesota,  a  post-village  and  township  of 
Goodhue  co.,  about  14  m.  E.  by  S.  of  Faribault,  on  Chic. 
Gt.  W.  R.R. 

Ken'yon  ville.  in  New  York,  a  post-vill.  of  Orleans  co. 
Ke'okuk,  in  Iowa,  a  S.E.  co. ;  area,  about  676  sq.  m. 
Rivers.  Skunk  river,  and  the  S.  Fork  of  English  river. 
Surface,  generally  level ;  soil,  fertile.  Cap.  feigourney. 
Pop.  (1895)  23,732. 

— An  important  city  of  Lee  co.,  on  the  Mississippi  river, 
and  the  Chic.,  Bur.  &  Quincy  and  4  other  R.Rs.,  46  m. 
below  Burlington.  It  is  well  built  and  conveniently 
located  for  an  immense  inland  trade,  being  the  natural 
outlet  for  the  fertile  and  populqus  valley  of  the  Des 
Moines  river.  Pop.  (1897)  about  i6, 500. 

— A  township  of  Wapello  co. 

Ke'okuk  Falls,  in  Oklahoma,  a  post-village  of  Potta¬ 
watomie  co.  Pop.  (1897)  250. 
li  eosa il  l] ii a .  in  Iowa,  a  post-town,  cap.  of  Van  Buren 
co.,  on  the  Des  Moines  river,  and  C.,  R.  I.  &  P.  R.R., 
about  48  m.  N.W.  of  Keokuk.  Pop.  (1895)  1,263. 
Kep'ler,  Johann,  one  of  the  greatest  astronomers  and 
mathematicians  of  modern  times,  was  B.  in  the  village 
of  Magstadt,  in  Wurtemberg,  1571.  His  parents  were 
in  narrow  circumstances,  aud  he  owed  his  education  to 
the  kindness  of  the  duke  of  Wurtemberg.  He  gradu¬ 
ated  M  A.  at  Tubingen,  where  he  studied  under  the 
celebrated  Maestlin,  in  1591,  and  soon  after  was  ap¬ 
pointed  lecturer  on  astronomy  at  Gratz  His  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  Tycho  Brahe  began  in  1600,  when  he  war 
joined  with  him  at  Prague  as  imperial  mathematician. 
Tycho  dying  the  same  year,  the  arduous  task  of  forming 
the  new  astronomical  tables  (called  Rudolphine,  in 
honor  of  the  emperor)  devolved  on  him.  In  1613  he 
was  at  the  assembly  at  Ratisbon,  and  assisted  in  the  re¬ 
formation  of  the  calendar.  He  was  the  author  of  nu¬ 
merous  works  on  astronomy,  all  of  them  invaluable 
contributions  to  science,  besides  his  Tables  and  Ephe- 
merides ;  among  others,  the  New  Astronomy,  which  con¬ 
tains  the  great  treatise  on  the  Motion  of  Mars.  His 
fame  rests  upon  his  inestimable  discovery  that  the 
planets’  orbits  are  elliptical.  The  character  and  career 
of  this  magnate  of  science  are  thus  criticised  by  De- 
lambre,  an  eminently  reliable  authority.  “  Kepler,”  he 
says,  "  was  ardent,  restless,  burning  to  distinguish  him¬ 
self  by  his  discoveries,  lie  attempted  everything:  and, 
having  once  obtained  a  glimpse,  no  labor  was  too  severe 
for  him  in  following  or  verifying  it.  All  his  attempts 
had  not  the  same  success,  and,  in  truth,  that  was  im¬ 
possible.  Those  which  have  failed  seem  to  us  only  fan¬ 
ciful;  those  which  have  been  more  fortunate,  appear 
sublime.  When  in  search  of  that  which  really  existed, 
he  has  sometimes  found  it;  when  he  devoted  himself  to 
the  pursuit  of  a  chimera,  he  could  not  but  fail ;  bnt  even 
there  he  displayed  the  same  qualities,  and  that  obstinate 
perseverance  that  must  triumph  over  all  difficulties  but 
those  which  are  insurmountable.”  D.  1630. 

Kepler’s  Laws.  (Astron.)  The  term  applied  to  the 
statement  of  certain  analogies  that  exist  between  the 
relative  distances  of  the  planets  from  the  sun  and  the 
times  in  which  they  complete  their  revolutions  round 
that  body;  and  also  between  the  rate  of  motion  at 
w  hich  any  heavenly  body  travels  in  its  orbit,  and  its 
distance  from  the  body  or  centre  about  which  it  re¬ 
volves.  Kepler’s  First  Law,  so  called  because  it  was  the 
first  which  was  discovered  and  enunciated  by  that  as¬ 
tronomer,  is,  that  equal  areas  are  described  in  equal 
times.  By  this  it  is  meant,  that,  if  a  straight  line  were 
drawn  from  the  earth  to  the  sun,  round  which  the  earth 
revolves,  this  line  would  pass  over  equal  portions  of  the 
area  of  the  ellipse  which  the  earth  describes  in  its  or¬ 
bit  in  equal  times,  wherever  the  planet  might  be  in  its 
course.  Kepler  arrived  at  this  conclusion  from  observ¬ 
ing  that  the  planets  travelled  fastest  when  they  were 
nearest  to  the  sun  at  their  perihelion,  and  slowest 
when  they  were  at  their  aphelion,  or  greatest  distance 
from  that  body.  His  Second  Law,  which  was  deduced, 
like  the  first,  from  observations  of  the  planet  Mars,  is’ 
that  planets  describe  ellipses,  having  the  sun  as  a  com¬ 
mon  focus ;  while  the  Third  is,  that  the  squares  of  the. 
periodic  times  of  the  planets  are  in  proportion  to  each 
other  as  the  cubes  of  their  mean  distances  from  the.  sun. 

Kerar'gyrite,  n.  [Gr.  keras,  a  horse,  argyros,  silver.] 
(Min.)  Native  chloride  of  silver. 

Ker'asine,  a.  (Min.)  Ilorn-like  ;  corneous. 

Ke'ratc.  n.  [Gr. keras,  horn.]  (Min.)  SameasIvERAR- 
GYRITE,  q.  V. 

Kcr'atome,  n.  [Gr.  keras,  and  temno,  to  cut.]  (Surg.) 
An  instrument  for  dividing  the  cornea  in  operating  for 
cataract. 

Keratonyx'is,  n.  TGr.  keras,  horn,  and  nyxis,  punc¬ 
ture.]  (Surg.)  A  term  applied  by  the  German  surgeons 
to  the  operation  of  couching,  performed  by  introducing 
a  needle  into  the  cornea  or  horny  coat  of  the  eye,  and 
depressing  or  breaking  the  opaque  lens. 

Iier'bela,  or  Meshed  Hossein,  a  town  of  Asiatic  Tur¬ 
key,  prov.  Irak-Arabi,  50  m.  S.W.  of  Bagdad,  and  6  W 
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of  the  Euphrates.  The  tomb  of  H ossein,  son  of  Ali  by  |  Kern  Lake  is  situated  in  tlie  S.W.  part  of  the  co.  Sur- 
Katima,  the  daughter  of  the  Prophet,  is  an  object  of  pil-  j  face,  diversified,  the  Coast  Mountains  forming  the 
grimage  to  the  thousands  of  the  sect  of  Ali  who  an nu-  entire  S.W.  boundary;  soil.  generally  fertile.  County- 
ally  pay  their  devotions  here.  Pop.  Kstim.  at  20,000.  i  seat,  Bakersfield.  Pop.  (1890)  9,806. 

KerlP-Stone,  orKirb'-stone, «.  See  Curbstone.  Kern'- baby,  n.  An  image  dressed  up  with  corn, 


Ker'by.  or  Ker'by  ville,  in  Oregon ,  a  post-village,  I 
i  former  cap.  of  Josephine  co.,  on  the  Illinois  river, 
about  250  in.  S.  by  W.  of  Salem.  Pup.  (1897)  158. 

Ker'ollief,  n.  [From  Old  Fr.  couvrechef — couvrir,  to 
cover,  and  chef,  the  head.]  A  cover  for  the  head  ;  a  head¬ 
dress:  any  loose  cloth  used  in  dress. 

Ker'chiefed,  or  Ker'chieft,  a.  Dressed;  hooded  ; 
covered. 

;  Keresotm'.  [Anc.  Cerosus.]  A  seaport-town  of  Turkey 
in  Asia,  on  the  S.  shore  of  the  Black  Sea,  pashalic  of 


carried  before  the  reapers  at  their  harvest-home  ;  called 
also  corn-baby.  , 

Ker  nel,  n.  [Sax.  cyrnel ;  Ger.  and  Dan.  hern,  the  core 
of  anything,  the  seed  of  fruit;  allied  to  corn ,  and  to 
Lat.  granum.  See  Corn  and  Grain.]  The  edible  sub¬ 
stance  contained  in  the  shell  of  a  nut;  anything  in¬ 
cluded  in  a  shell,  husk,  or  integument;  the  seed  of 
pulpy  fruit.  —  The  central  part  of  anything;  a  small 
mass  around  which  other  matter  is  concreted;  a  nu¬ 
cleus  ;  a  hard  concretion  in  the  flesh. 


Trebizond,  from  the  town  of  which  name  it  is  distant  — v.n.  To  harden  or  ripen  into  kernels,  as  the  seeds  of 


88  m.  W.  by  S.;  Lat.  40°  5'  10"  N.,  and  Lou.  38°  24'  li. 
Trade.  Ship-building.  This  place  was  conquered  and 
aunexed  to  the  Turkish  empire  by  Mahmoud  11. 
about  3.000,  chiefly  Greeks  and  Armenians. 

Kerf,  n.  The  cut  or  slit  made  in  wood  or  other  material 
by  a  saw  or  an  axe. 

Kerjjuelen’s  Land,  (kerg'Un,)  or  Island  of  Desola¬ 
tion.  an  island  in  the  Antarctic  Ocean ;  Lat.  49°  20'  S  , 
Lou.  09° 30'  E. ;  area,  alit.  3,000  sq.  in.  It  was  discovered 
by  a  Frenchman  named  Kerguelen,  but  received  the 
latter  name  from  Capt.  Cook  in  1779,  on  account  of  its 
desolate  appearance.  It  is  chiefly  of  a  rocky  surface, 
but  is  said  to  contain  coal  deposits. 

Kerhonk'son.  in  NewYork,  a  post-village  ofUlsterco. 
Keri-clietib,  (ke're-ket'ib,)  n.  (Philol.)  A  term  ap¬ 
plied,  in  philology,  to  various  readings  in  the  Hebrew 
Bible.  The  signification  of  keri  is,  that  which  is  read  ; 
while  chetib  means  that  which  is  written.  When  in¬ 
stances  of  such  readings  occur,  the  chetib,  or  false  read¬ 
ing,  is  placed  in  the  text,  while  the  keri,  or  true  read¬ 
ing,  is  placed  in  the  margin  with  a  Hebrew  character 
under  it.  The  number  of  keri-clietibs  is  estimated  at  a 
thousand,  and  most  of  them  are  attributed  to  Ezra; 
but  as  several  corrections  of  this  kind  appear  in  his 
own  writings,  it  is  probable  that  many  were  made  at  [ 
some  subsequent  period. 

Kerkoiik',  ( Corcura  of  Ptolemy,)  a  large  town  of 
Asiatic  Turkey,  cap.  of  a  sandjak  in  Lower  Kurdistan. 
109  m.  S.E.  of  Mosul,  and  13J  N.  of  Bagdad.  Great 
quantities  of  naphtha  are  exported.  Pop.  est.  at  13,000. 
Keri,  n.  See  Carl. 

Her'uiiin.  (anc.  Caramania.)  a  province  of  the  Persian 
empire,  bet.  Lat.  25°  30'  N.,  and  Lon.  54°  30'  and  00°  20' 
E.,  having  N.  Khorassan,E.  Afghanistan  and  Beloochis- 
tan,  S.  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  W.  the  prove,  of  Ears  and 
Laristan.  Shape,  triangular ;  extreme  length,  380  m. ; 
breadth,  250  m. ;  estim.  area.  65,000  sq.  m.  Surface. 
various:  for  the  greater  part  mountainous.  A  great 
want  of  water  exists,  dim.  Unhealthy.  Soil,  in  some- 
parts  highly  productive,  yielding  wheat,  maize,  barley, 
cotton,  tobacco,  saffron,  and  madder  in  the  highest  per¬ 
fection.  Fruits  and  various  gums  and  spices  are  also 
largely  produced.  Camels,  sheep,  and  goats  are  exten¬ 
sively  reared.  Min.  Iron,  copper,  and  sulphur.  ManuJ. 
Fine  woollen  stuffs,  carpets,  goats’  and  camels’  hair 
shawls,  coarse  linens,  and  matchlocks.  Cap.  Kerman. 
Pop.  Estimated  at  600,000.  i 

Ker'man,  or  Ser'jan,  (anc.  Carmana,)  cap.  of  the  above 
province,  is  located  230  m.  E.  of  Shiraz,  and  340  S.E.  ot 
Ispahan.  K.  was  formerly  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
and  opulent  cities  of  the 'empire;  but  in  1794  it  was 
besieged  and  nearly  razed  to  the  ground  by  Aga  Mo¬ 
hammed  Khan.  It  has  still,  however,  a  considerable 
trade,  and  is  celebrated  for  its  manufacture  ot  shawls, 
carpets,  and  arms.  Pop.  estimated  at  30,000. 
Kermansliah'.  a  walled  city,  cap.  of  Persian  Kurdis¬ 
tan  82  m.  W.S.W.  of  Hamadau,  and  320  SAY  ot  Ispa¬ 
han  ■  Lat.  34°  26'  N.,  Lon.  47°  15'  15"  li.  ManuJ.  Cot¬ 
tons,  carpets,  and  swords.  Considerable  advantages  ac¬ 
crue' to  the  town  in  consequence  of  its  situation  on  the 
great  caravan  route  connecting  Persia,  Cabul,  and  Asi¬ 
atic  Turkey.  Pop.  estimated  at  30,000. 

Kermes,  (ker'meez.)  [Ar.,  little  worm.]  (Zool.)  the 
Coccus  Mas  of  Linmeus,  an  insect  of  the  genus  Coccus, 
produced  in  the  excrescences  of  a  small  oak,  the  tpim- 
ci is  coccifera,  and  found  in  many  parts  of ^  Asia  and  the 
South  of  Europe.  The  body  ot  this  - 


plants 

Ker  neled.  Kernel  led, (A;er'tteZd,)a.  Ilavinga  kernel. 
Pop.  i  Ker  nel  ly.  «dv.  Full  of  kernels  ;  rosembling  kernels. 
Ker'nersville,  in  -V.  Carolina,  a  post-village  of  For¬ 
syth  co.,  abt.  110  m.  W  N.W.  of  Raleigh. 

Kern  Lake,  in  California,  a  lake  of  Kern  co.,  near 
the  E.  slope  of  the  Coast  Mountains,  abt.  Lat.  35°  111' 
N.,  Lon.  119°  20'  W.  It  covers  an  area  of  abt.  120  sq. 
in.  It  receives  the  Kern  River  as  its  outlet,  and  com¬ 
municates  with  Tule  Lake.  It  is  sometimes  called 
Upper  Tcle  Lake. 

Kern  River,  in  California,  a  river  of  Kern  co.,  en¬ 
ters  Kern  Lake  from  tlie  N. 

Kerns'port.  in  Pennsylvania,  a  village  of  Lehigh  co., 
abt.  68  in.  N.N.W.  of  Philadelphia. 

Kerns'vilie,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  village  of  Northamp¬ 
ton  co.,  abt.  105  m.  E.N.E.  of  Harrisburg. 

Ker'odon,  n.  (Zool.)  A  small  rodent  quadruped,  of 
the  genus  Cavia  or  Guinea-Pig,  q.  v. 

Ker'olite,  n.  [Gr.  keros,  wax,  and  lithos ,  stone.J  (Mm.) 
A  native  hydrated  silicate  of  manganese,  which  occurs 
in  kidney-shaped  masses  of  a  white,  yellow,  or  green 
color,  ip  Harford  co.,  Maryland. 

Kor'osems  n.  [From  Gr.  keros ,  wax.]  (Chemj  A 
liquid  hydro-carbon  obtained  from  bituminous  coal.  Its 
properties  will  be  examined  under  Petroleum,  g.  v. 
Kerr,  in  Texas,  a  S.  central  co.;  area,  abt.  1,100  sq.  m 
Hirers.  Guadalupe  River  and  some  smaller  streams. 
Surface,  mountainous;  soil,  in  the  valleys  fertile.  Cap. 
Kerrville. 

Ker'ria.  n.  [In  honor  of  William  Kerr,  a  botanical 
collector  who  sent  plants  from  China.]  (But.)  A  genus 
of  plants,  order  Rnsacese.  They  are  slender  shrubs, 
native  of  Japan,  with  leaves  simple,  ovate,  accumulate, 


dish  juice,  and  when  dead,  and  transformed  into  an  ap¬ 
parent  grain  or  berry,  it  is  used  for  the  purpose  of  dye¬ 
ing  a  brilliant  red  color.  They  were  long  taken  for  tin- 
seeds  of  the  tree  on  which  they  live,  and  hence  callec 
grains  of  Kermes.  Kermes  is  now  nearly  superseded  I 
by  the  use  of  cochineal,  but  though  much  interior  m 
brilliancy  to  the  scarlet  cloths  dyed  with  real  Mexican  j 
cochineal,  they  retain  the  color  better,  and  are  le 
liable  to  stain.  This  is  said  to  have  been  the  celebrated 
Phoenician  dye.  The  tapestries  of  Brussels,  which  have 
lost  little  of  their  original  brilliancy,  even  alter  a  iapse 
of  200  years,  were  dyed  with  kermes. 

K.  Mineral.  (Chem.)  A  compound  used  in  medicine, 
consisting  of  a  mixture  of  teroxide  and  tersulphiile  of 
antimony.  It  is  prepared  by  boiling  finely-powde  ed 
sulphide  of  antimony  with  carbonate  of  soda  and  a  urge  [ 
quantity  of  water.  The  liquid,  as  it  cools,  deposits  the 
kermes,'  which  is  collected  on  a  filter  and  dried  at  alow 
temperature.  Its  chemical  composition  may  be  rep  - 
seated  by  the  formula  2SbS3Sb03,  according  to  Liebig 
but  crystals  of  the  teroxide  ot  antimony  may  be  easilv 

descried  with  a  microscope.  .. 

Kern,  n.  An  Irish  foot-soldier ;  a  boor.  —  A  hand-mill 
consisting  of  two  stones,  by  which  corn  is  ground. 

(Minting)  That  part  of  a  type  projecting  over  the 

body  or  shank.  _  m 

Kern,  in  California,  a  8.  co. ;  area,  7,-  i  • 
Hirers.  Kern  river,  and  numerous  smaller  streams. 


Pig.  1476.  — THE  JAPAN  GLOBE  FLOWER,  (K.  Japonica.) 
doubly  serrate,  without  stipules;  flowers  terminal  on 
the  branches,  solitary  or  few  together,  orange-yellow. 
K  Japonica,  the  Japan  Globe-Flower,  now  common  in 
our  gardens,  is  distinguished  by  its  numerous  stems, 
with  a  smooth  bark  ;  leaves  minutely  pubescent,  with  a 
very  sharp,  slender  point.  Flowers  double  in  cultiva- 

tion.  .  .  ...  r  n  . 

liorr'tOH  iis  in  Pennsylvania ,  a  post-village  of  C  ran¬ 
ford  co.,  5  m.  S.W.  of  Mead  ville. 

Kerr’s  Store,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  village  of  Clarion  co. 
Kerrs'ville,  in  Penna a  post-vill.  of  Cumberland  co. 
Kerr' ville,  in  Texas,  a  post-town,  cap.  of  Kerr  co.,  on 
the  Guadalupe  River,  abt.  100  ni.  W.  by  S.  of  Austin. 

•tS  01  ♦Tftiii'ofrVd  I  Kerry,  a  maritime  co„  in  tlie  S.W.  part  of  Ireland, 
insect  is  full  of  red  1 1  ’  having  N.  the  actuary  of  the  Shannon, 

E.  and  S.  the  counties  of  Limerick  and  Cork,  and  YV. 
the  Atlantic  Ocean.  Area,  1,159,356  acres,  of  which 
55"  862  are  unimproved  mountain  and  bog,  and  14,669 
water  including  the  lakes  of  Killarney  (q.  «.).  so  famous 
for  their  picturesque  scenery.  Surface.  This  county  is 
particularly  wild,  rugged,  and  mountainous  Macgilli- 
cuddy’s  Keeks,  the  highest  mountains  in  Ireland,  lie 
to  the  W  of  Killarney;  and  several  other  mountain 
rido-es  rise  to  above  2,000  feet  in  height.  The  coast  is 
deeply  indented  by  Tralee  and  Dingle  bays,  and  the 
jnstnarv  of  the  Kenmare  River;  Dunmore  Head,  be¬ 
tween^  the  bays  now  named  in  Lat.  52°  7'  30"  N  Lon. 
10°  28'  W.  is  tho  most  W.  land  in  Ireland,  and,  con- 
senuently,  in  the  United  Kingdom.  Cl im  Mild,  but 
extremely  moist.  Soil.  Very  fertile,  producing  the 
choicest  and  greenest  herbage  tor  large  herds  of  the  pure 
Irish  breed  of  middle-horned  cattle,  and  flocks  of  goats. 
Aaric  There  are  some  extensive  dairy  farms,  but  agri¬ 
culture,  generally,  is  at  a  low  ebb.  The  cereals  dairy 
produce  cattle,  and  garden-stuffs,  form  the  chief  mar¬ 
ketable  commodities.  Min.  Though  comparatively  un¬ 
worked  the  minerals  are  of  considerable  value  and  lm- 
’  mines  are  worked  near  Killarney,  and 


nortance:  copper  mines  are  win  rbu  uw.  . . 

excellent  slates  are  raised  in  Valentia  Island.  Manuf. 

Prin.  towns.  Tralee  (the  cap.),  Killarney,  Ken 


maie  and  Dingle.  Pop.  (1897)  about  170,100. 

■  kirsen  :• — probablv  a  conn 


Trifling, 
mare  an 

Ker'sey 


[Ger.  kirsey ; — prol 


Jersey,  whence  it  originally  came.]  (Manuf.)  A  kind 
of  coarse  cloth,  usually  ribbed,  and  woven  from  long 
wool.  It  is  chiefly  manufactured  in  the  N.  of  England. 
Ker'sey  mere,  n.  [Ger.  kasimir;  Fr.  casinur;  —  prob¬ 
ably  from  the.  Indian  town  of  Cashmere,  celebrated  for 
the  stuffs  of  its  looms.]  A  thin  stuff,  generally  woven 
plain  from  the  finest  wools;  cassimere. — See  Cassimere. 
Kerseynette',  n.  (Manjf.)  A  thin  woollen  cloth ;  — 
also  called  cassinette. 

Ker'shaw.  in  S.  Carolina,  a  N.E.dist.  area,  about  756 
sq.  miles.  Rivers.  Wateree  River,  and  Little  Lynch’s, 
Rice,  and  Pine  creeks.  Surface,  undulating;  soil,  in 
some  parts  fertile.  Cap.  Camden. 

Kertsch,  (kersh.)  a  seaport  of  Russia  in  Europe,  in  the 
Crimea,  on  a  spacious  bay  on  the  W.  side  of  the  Straits 
of  Yenikale.  The  town  occupies  the  site  of  the  ancient 
Panticapseum,  the  seat  of  the  Bosphorian  kings,  and 
once  the  residence  of  Mithridates.  The  quarantine  for 
the  Sea  of  Azoff  has  been  established  here ;  and  it  seems 
probable  that  it  will,  at  no  distant  period,  supersede 
Taganrog  as  the  emporium  for  that  outlet  of  Russian 
produce.  Exp.  Common  suit  and  hides.  The  harbor  is 
excellent.  During  the  Crimean  War,  an  allied  Anglo- 
French  squadron  entered  the  hay,  May  24,  1855,  cap¬ 
turing  250  Russian  vessels,  and  a  large  quantity  of  guns 
and  stores.  Pop.  about  13,000. 

Keshe'na,  in  Wisconsin,  a  post-village  of  Shewano 
county. 

Kes'itali,  n.  [Heb.,  a  lamb.]  A  Hebrew  gold  coin, 
weighing  about  4  dwts.  22  grs.  English  weight. 
Kes'niark,  (Ger.  Kaisersmarkt,)  a  royal  free  city  of 
Hungary,  co.  Zips,  on  the  Poprad,  a  tributary  of  the 
Vistula,  at  the  foot  of  the  Tatra  Mountains,  130  m.  N.E. 
of  Pesth.  Manuf.  Linen.  Pop.  about  4,200. 

Kes'lop,  n.  [A.S.  cese.-lib,  curded  milk.]  The  stomach 
of  a  calf  prepared  for  rennet;  rennet.  (Local  Eng.) 
Kes'trel,  n.  (Zoi/l.)  A  species  of  European  falcon, 
common  in  England,  and  much  resembling  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Sparrow-  hawk. 

Keswick.  ( kez'zih, )  a  town  of  England,  co.  Cumber¬ 
land,  on  the  Greta,  at  the  foot  of  8kiddaw,  22  m.  S.  by 
W.  of  Carlisle.  It  is  finely  situated,  and  annually  vis¬ 
ited  by  thousands  of  tourists.  Pop.  about  3,000. 

Keswick  Lake,  or  Derwentivater,  is  abt.  3  m.  in  length, 
by  rather  more  than  a  mile  in  breadth,  extending  over 
an  area  of  1,282  acres.  It  has  numerous  small  islands, 
is  embosomed  among  lofty  mountains,  and,  from  its  ex¬ 
quisite  scenery,  is  deservedly  called  the  gem  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  lakes. 

Kcs'wick.  in  Virginia,  a  post-village  of  Albemarle  co., 
on  C.  &  0.  R.R.,  7  in.  N.E.  of  Charlottesville. 
Kcszdi-Vasar'tlu'ly,  [Ger.  Neumarkt .]  A  town 
of  Transylvania,  in  the  Szekler-Land,  45  miles  N.E.  of 
Cronstadt.  There  is  here  a  very  celebrated  military 
school,  supported  by  the  Austrian  govt.  Manuf.  Hats, 
paper,  cloth,  and  liquors.  Pop.  about  4,000. 
Kesztliely,  a  thriv¬ 
ing  market-town  of 
Hungary,  co.  Szalad, 
near  tlie  west  end  of 
Lake  Balatan,  38  m.  S. 

W.  of  Veszprim,  and 
98  S.  of  Preslnirg.  Pop. 

4,227. 

K et,  n.  [Dan.  kiod.] 

Any  sort  of  filth  ;  car¬ 
rion. 

lit* lull,  (kick,)  n.  [Fr. 
quaiche;  Ger.  and  Du. 
kih.]  A  vessel  of  abt. 

100  to  250  tons  burden 
(Fig.  1477),  carrying  2  jSj 
masts,  viz.,  a  niain-^. 
and  a  mizzen  -  mast ;  gSa 
chiefly  employed  as 
yachts,  but  sometimes 

built  very  strong,  and  Pig.  1477.  —  A  ketch. 

used  as  bomb- vessels. 

Ketch  up,  n.  A  sauce.  See  Catchup. 

Ke  tones,  Ace  tones,  n.  pi.  (Chem.)  A  term  used 
by  some  chemists  to  designate,  a  product  of  the  dry  dis¬ 
tillation  of  the  baryta,  lime,  or  lead  salts  of  the  volatile 
acids.  Among  these  products  is  a  compound  which  has 
been  termed  the  ketone  of  the  acid,  and  which  bears  the 
same  relation  to  the  acid  from  which  it  has  been  ob¬ 
tained,  as  acetone  does  to  acetic  acid.— See  Acetone. 
Kets'kemet,  or  Kuz'kemet.  a  market-town  of 
Hungary,  on  the  N.  side  of  the  Danube,  co.  Pesth,  50  m. 
S.E.  the  cap.  Manuf.  Leather,  and  soap.  Stock-breed¬ 
ing  is,  however,  the  main  employment  of  the  inhabitants. 
Pop.  43,957.  .  ,  „  „ 

li  I oi*i  nji  *  a  market-town  of  England,  co.  Nortnamp- 

ton,  14  m.  N.E.  of  the  town  of  Northampton.  Manuf. 
Woollens  and  worsteds. 

Ket'tle,  n.  [A.  S  cell,  cetel,  or  cytel;  Du.  ketel;  Icel. 
ke.till.]  A  vessel  of  iron  or  other  metal,  used  for  heating 
and  boiling  water,  or  other  liquors. 

Ket  tle  t’reeii,  in  Pennsylvania,  enters  the  W.  branch 
of  the  Susquehanna  river  in  Clinton  co. 

— A  village  of  Potter  co. 

Ket'tle-druin,  rc.  See  Drum. 

Ket'tle-pins,  n.  pi.  Nine-pins;  kayles;  skittles. 
Ket'tle  River,  in  Minnesota,  a.  river  rising  in  Carlton 
co.,  and  flowing  S.  into  the  St.  Croix  River. 

Keu'per,  n.  (Geol.)  The  German  term  for  the  upper 
portion  of  the  new  red-sandstone  formation. 

Kev'el,  n.  (Zool.)  The  Antilope  kevella  of  Pallas,  a 

species  of  antelope  resembling  the  Gazelle. 

( Naut.)  On  shipboard,  one  of  the  timbers  projecting 
at  a  small  angle  from  the  sides,  to  which  are  belayed 
ption  of  the  sheets  and  tacks  by  which  the  mainsail  and  the  fore- 
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sail  are  extended;  a  kevel.  —  Kerel-heads  are  the  ends 
of  certain  top  timbers  which,  projecting  above  the  ordi¬ 
nary  lino  of  gunwale,  form  bitts  round  which  ropes  can 
be  made  fast 

Kew,  a  village  and  parish  of  England,  co.  Surrey,  on  the 
S.  bank  of  the  Thames,  7  m.  W.  of  London.  Here  is  K. 
palace,  a  residence  of  the  English  monarchs,  and  the 
famous  Kew  Gardens,  comprising  205  acres,  and  open  to 
the  public. 

Kewas'kiun,  in  Wisconsin,  a  post-village  and  town¬ 
ship  of  Washington  county,  about  6  miles  N.  of  West 
Bend. 

Kewanee',  in  Illinois,  a  post-village  and  township  of 
Henry  county,  about  32  miles  north-east  of  Gales¬ 
burg. 

Kewaunee,  (ke-iva'nee,)  in  Wisconsin,  a  small  river 
flowing  into  Lake  Michigan  from  Kewaunee  co. 

— An  E.  co.,  bordering  on  Lake  Michigan  ;  area,  abt.  460 
sq.  m.  Rivers,  Kewaunee  and  Red  rivers.  Cap.  Ke¬ 
waunee. 

—A  post-village  and  township,  cap.  of  Kewaunee  county, 
on  Lake  Michigan,  about  27  miles  east  of  Green 
Bay. 

Kewee'naw,  in  Michigan,  an  extreme  N.  co.,  washed 
on  all  sides  but  the  S.W.  by  Lake  Superior;  area,  about 
.330  sq.  m.  Rivers,  small  and  unimportant.  Surface, 
hilly;  soil,  not  very  fertile.  Min.  Copper  and  iron  in 
abundance.  This  tract,  while  forming  a  part  of  Hough¬ 
ton  co.,  was  called  Keweenaw  Point,  a  name  still  fre¬ 
quently  given  to  the  entire  peninsula,  though  properly 
applicable  only  to  the  extreme  N.E.  part.  Cap.  Eagle 
River. 

Keweenaw  Bay,  (ke-wee'naw,)  an  inlet  of  Lake  Su¬ 
perior,  between  Keweenaw  Point  and  Houghton  co.  It 
is  about  30  m.  in  length:  greatest  width  12  m. 

Kex,  n.  A  dry  stalk  of  hemlock ;  kecksy. 

Key.  (ke.)  n.  [A  S.  cieg,  from  cieggien ,  to  shut  np  ;  allied 
to  Gr.  kliis,  a  key,  from  kleio,  to  close ;  Lat.  clavis,  from 
claudo,  to  shut;  Fr.  clef.]  An  instrument  for  shutting 
ami  opening  a  lock.  See  Lock.  —  An  instrument  by 
which  something  is  screwed  or  turned :  as,  the  key  of  a 
watch.  —  An  index,  or  that  which  serves  to  explain  a 
cipher;  that  which  serves  to  explain  anything  difficult 
to  be  understood. 

(Rot.)  Same  as  Samara,  q.  v. 

(Arch.)  A  piece  of  wood  let  into  the  back  of  another, 
in  the  contrary  direction  of  the  grain,  to  preserve  the 
last  from  warping.  The  term  is  also  applied  to  the  por¬ 
tion  of  lime  and  hair  rendering  that  forces  its  way  be¬ 
tween  the  joints  of  the  laths,  in  plasterer’s  work,  and 
serves  to  uphold  the  body  of  the  work. 

(Mach.)  A  wedge-shaped  piece  of  wood  or  other  mate¬ 
rial,  which  is  driven  into  a  mortise  or  seat  prepared  for 
it,  in  order  to  fix  the  parts  of  a  machine  firmly  together; 
a  fill. 

t Carpentry .)  The  board  of  a  floor  which  is  last  laid 
down. 

(Mus.)  A  certain  fundamental  sound  or  tone  to  which 
the  whole  of  a  piece  must  have  a  certain  bearing,  and 
with  which  it  usually  begins,  and  always  ends.  There 
are  ouly  two  principal  keys,  viz  ,  the  major,  or  that  of 
C,  and  the  minor,  or  that  of  A.  From  these  two  natural 
keys  are  deduced  all  the  other  keys  in  which  we  employ 
flats  and  sharps.  The  key  in  music  is  the  same  as  the 
subject  in  an  oration;  in  the  latter,  some  principal 
person  or  thing,  to  which  the  discourse  is  referable,  is 
always  kept  in  view;  so  in  every  regular  piece  of  music, 
there  is  one  fundamental  note,  viz.,  the  key-note,  by 
which  all  the  rest  are  regulated,  and  with  which  the 
piece  begins  and  ends.  Again,  as  in  an  oration  there  may 
be  several  distinct  articles  which  refer  to  different  sub¬ 
jects,  at  the  same  time  having  a  visible  connection  with 
the  principal  subject,  so  in  a  musical  composition  there 
may  be  several  keys  to  which  the  different  parts  belong, 
but  they  must  all  be  under  the  influence  of,  and  have  a 
sensible  connection  with  the  principal  key.  —  The  term 
is  also  applied  to  one  of  those  movable  projecting  levers, 
of  ivory  or  wood,  which  are  placed  on  the  key-board  of 
all  such  instruments  as  the  pianoforte,  organ,  or  har¬ 
monium,  &c.,  to  receive  the  fingers  of  the  performer. 

(Her.)  A  common  heraldic  bearing  in  the  insignia  of 
sees  and  religious  houses,  particularly  such  as  are  under 
the  patronage  of  St.  Peter.  Two  keys  in  saltire  are  fre¬ 
quent  (Fig.  719),  and  the  keys  are  sometimes  interlaced 
or  linked  together  at  the  hows  (i.  e.  rings).  Keys  indorsed 
are  placed  side  by  side,  the  wards  away  from  each  other. 
In  secular  heraldry,  keys  sometimes  denote  office  in  the 
sta  te. 

(Theol.)  In  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  the  Power  of 
the.  Keys  denotes  metaphorically  the  power  by  the  Pope, 
successor  of  St.  Peter,  to  inflict  spiritual  punishment,  or 
so  absolve  of  it,  founded  upon  the  saying  of  Jesus  Christ 
to  Peter:  “I  will  give  unto  thee  the  keys  of  the  king¬ 
dom  of  heaven.”  (Matt.  xvi.  29.) 

The.  key  of  a  country  is  a  pass,  strait,  or  fortress 
whose  possession  gives  the  control  of  a  country. 

■ — [  Lat.  cautes,  a  cliff;  Fr.  cages;  Sp.  cayo.  j  A  ledge  of 
rocks  near  the  surface  of  the  water ;  a  general  name 
given  to  the  islets  and  reefs  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and 
W.  Indies.  See  Bahamas,  Florida  Keys,  Key  West,  and 
the  names  having  the  prefix  Cayo. 

— [Old  Fr.  quai ;  Ger.  lcai,  from  L.  Lat.  kaia.]  Same  as 
Quay,  q.  v. 

Key,  v.  a.  To  fasten  with  a  key  or  wedge-shaped  piece! 
of  wood  or  iron. 

Key  age,  n.  Money  paid  for  lying  at  the  key  or  quay.! 

Key '-board,  n.  (Mas.)  A  name  applied  to  that  por-| 
tion  of  a  pianoforte,  organ,  harmonium,  &c.,  upon  which 
those  pieces  of  wood  or  ivory,  called  keys,  by  means  of 
which  the  sounds  are  produced,  are  placed.  The  key¬ 
board  of  a  pianoforte  presents  various  numbers  of  keys,  | 


according  to  the  compass  of  the  instrument  to  which  it 
belongs;  thus,  one  containing  six  octaves  presents  forty- 
three  white  keys  and  thirty  black ;  the  black  keys  rep¬ 
resenting  the  sharps  and  flats,  and  the  white,  the  natu¬ 
ral  notes. 

Key'ed,  (keed,)  a.  Furnished  with  keys  ;  set  to  a  key, 
as  a  tune. 


Khcdivr,  or  Khidiv-el  Misr,  Persian-Arabic  for  King 
of  Egypt.  A  title  first  borne  in  1863  by  (be  grandson 
of  Meiiemet  Ali. 

K  heist!  ,  or  Kelat,  a  city  and  cap.  of  Beloochistan.  sit¬ 
uate  on  an  elevated  plain  about  250  m.  N.  of  the  Indian 
Ocean.  The  fortifications  held  by  the  British  are  strong 
but  the  city  is  meanly  built. 


Key'-hole,  n.  An  aperture  in  the  door  or  lock  through '  Kher'son,  or  Cherson,  a  S.  govt,  of  European  Russia, 


which  the  key  is  put'. 

Key'-note,  n.  (Mus.)  See  Key. 

Key  port,  in  New  Jersey,  a  post-town  of  Monmouth  co., 
on  Raritan  Bay,  22  m.  S.S.W.  of  New  York;  has  con¬ 
siderable  trade,  and  is  a  summer  resort.  Pop.  3,386. 

Keys,  or  Keyns,  n.  (Old  Eng.  Law.)  A  guardian, 
warden  or  keeper. 

Key  s' burg',  in  Illinois,  a  village  of  Pike  co.,  about  77 
m.  W.  by  S.  of  Springfield. 

Keysburg,  ill  Kentucky,  a  village  in  Logan  co.,  about 
160  m.  N.W.  of  Frankfort. 

Keysport  ,  in  Illinois,  a  post-village  of  Clinton  co.,  on 
the  Kaskaskia  river,  about  12  m.  above  Carlyle. 

I^py'gtoite,  u.  (Arch.)  The  stone  placed  at  the  top 
or  vertex  of  an  arch  to  bind  the  two  sweeps  together. 
In  the  Tuscan  and  Doric  orders  it  is  merely  a  plain  stone 
projecting  a  little;  in  the  Ionic,  it  is  cut  and  waved 
somewhat  like  consoles;  and  in  the  Corinthian  and 
Composite  orders,  it  is  a  console  ornamented  with  sculp¬ 
ture.  In  making  an  arch,  the  length  of  the  keystone,; 
or  thickness  of  the  archivolt  at  top,  is  allowed  by  the 
best  architects  to  be  about  one-fifteenth  or  one-sixteenth 
of  the  span.  See  Arch. 

Key'stone,  ill  Minnesota,  a  post-oflice  of  Wright  co. 

Keystone,  in  Ohio,  a  post-office  ot  Jackson  co. 

Keystone,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village  of  Perry  co. 

Keys'ville,  in  Georgia,  a  post-village  of  Burke  co.. 

I  located  on  the  A.  S.  R.  R. 

Keysville,  in  Virginia,  a  post-village  of  Charlotte  co., 
about  73  m.  S.W.  of  Richmond. 

Keytesville  (keets'vil),  in  Missouri,  a  post-village  and 
township,  cap.  of  Charlton  co.,  about  90  m.  N.W.  of 
Jefferson  City. 

Key'-way.  «.  ( Mech .)  The  mortise  made  to  receive 

a  key. 

Key  West,  in  Florida,  the  most  W.  of  the  Pine 
Islands  in  the  Florida  Keys,  about  60  m.  S.W.  of  Cape 
Sable.  It  has  au  area  of  about  4  sq.  m.,  and  fortns  a 
part  of  Monroe  co.  It  is  of  coral  formation,  with  an  j 
elevation  of  about  20  feet  above  the  sea,  and  has  little 
available  soil.  It  contains  the  city  <>f  Key  West.  The 
present  name  is  a  corruption  of  the  Spanish  Cayo  Heuso. 
tlie  B  me  Island.  There  is  a  light-house  on  Whitehead’s  j 
Point  at  the  S.W.  extremity  of  the  island,  exhibiting  a 
fixed  light  83%  feet  above  sea-level ;  Lat.  24°  32'  58"  N.,  I 
Lon.  81°  48'  7"  W.— The  city  of  Key  West,  near  the  j 
N.W.  part  of  the  island,  had  in  1897  a  population  of 
over  20,000,  and  has  an  excellent  harbor,  with  about  25  | 
feet  of  water.  A  safe  passage,  about  60  ni.  in  length,  i 
leads  by  K.  IF.  from  the  Gulf  Stream  to  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico.  It  has  12  feet  water  at  ebb-tide,  and  vessels 
from  the  N.  bound  for  New  Orleans  or  Mobile,  or  from 
the  latter  for  the  former,  avoid  the  delay  and  danger  ol 
the  more  W.  passage  round  the  Tor  ugas.  Owing  to 
the  frequent  accidents  to  shipping  from  stranding  no 
the  banks  and  reefs  in  this  dangerous  vicinity,  the  (4.  S 
government  has  organized  an  establishment  at  K.  If 
for  the  assistance  of  ships  in  distress,  and  made  it  a  sc  i 
of  an  admiralty  court  for  the  adjudication  of  claim- 
f  n-  salvage.  There  is  a  large  cigar-making  industry,  a 
business  in  sponging,  fishing,  and  wrecking,  and  in! 
fancy  turtle  and  other  shell  work 
fruits,  &  are  exported. 

KIisiIitiT,  n.  See  Caliph. 

Kiial'kas  Country,  in  the  Chinese  Empire,  N.  part 
of  Mongolia;  Lat.  between  47°  and  53°  N.,  Lou.  90°  and 
112°  E.,  having  on  the  N.  Siberia,  and  W.  Turkistan. 
The  surface  is  mostly  mountainous,  but  there  are  also 
vast  and  fertile  plains.  In  the  S.  it  comprises  part  of 
the  desert  of  Gobi.  The  Yenisei,  Selenga,  and  Orkleon 
rivers  rise  in  this  region,  and  it  also  contains  many 
large  lakes,  the  principal  being  Oebs  Nor.  It  is  divided 
into  4  khanats,  governed  by  native  chiefs,  tributary  to 
the  Chinese.  Cap.  Oorga.  The  inhabitants  are  Mongol 
Tartars.  Pop.  unknown. 

Kltam'sili,  n.  A  hot  wind.  See  Kamsin. 

Klian,  (kdn,)  ri.  A  Tartar  word,  signifying  sovereign  or 
chief.  It  is  a  title  adopted  by  the  sovereign  princes  of 
Central  Asia,  and  is  one  of  the  titles  of  the  Turkish  sul¬ 
tan.  It  was  first  assumed  by  Jenghis  when  he  became 
supreme  ruler  of  the  Mongols  and  Tartars.  In  Persia 
the  word  is  used  in  a  more  extended  sense,  being  applied 
to  governors  of  provinces  and  officers  of  a  certain  rank. 
Khan  is  also  the  Turkish  name  for  a  caravansary,  a  place 
for  the  accommodation  of  travellers.  See  Caravansary. 

Ktian'ate.  Kliauat,  n.  The  jurisdiction  or  the  coun¬ 
try  governed  by  a  khan. 

Kliar'kofr,  a  govt,  of  European  Russia,  having  N 
Tehernigoff  and  Koursk,  on  the  E.  Voronetz,  and  on  tli  t 
W.  Pultawa.  Area,  20,931  sq  m.  Surface,  flat;  soil. 
very  fertile,  with  nearly  470,000  dessiatines  of  forests. 
Rivers.  The  Dnuetz,  Orkol,  Vorskla,  and  others:  none 
of  which  are  navigable.  Prod.  Great  quantities  of 
grain  are  raised,  besides  flax,  hemp,  tobacco,  hops,  and 
potatoes.  The  govt,  is  also  prolific  in  cattle.  Man nf 
Leather  and  liquors. 

Kharkoff,  the  cap.  of  the  above  govt.,  is  situated  on  the 
Lopank,  295  m.  W.N.W.  of  Odessa.  It  contains  a  uni¬ 
versity,  and  has  a  thriving  commerce. 

Kliatnianiloo',  Catmandoo,  or  Kathmaro,  the  cap¬ 
ital  town  of  Nepaul,  in  a  mountainous  region,  about 
145  m.  N.N.W.  of  Patna;  Lat.  27°  42'  N.,  Lon.  85°  15' 
E.  Pop  50,000. 


on  the  W.  shore  of  the  Black  Sea,  between  the  rivers 
Dniester  on  the  W.,  and  Dnieper  on  the  E.  Area,  28,305 
sq.  m.  Besides  the  great  boundary  rivers,  already  speci¬ 
fied.  it  is  divided  into  two  not  very  unequal  portions  by 
the  Bug.  Surface.  In  the  N.  part,  K.  is  undulating 
and  covered  with  immense  forests;  but  elsewhere  it 
consists  mostly  of  an  immense  steppe,  without  trees, 
and  covered  with  grass  the  height  of  a  man.  Generally, 
the  soil  on  the  W.  side  of  the  Bug  is  decidedly  more 
fertile  than  that  on  the  E.  side.  Prod.  Agriculture  is 
little  practised, — the  rearing  of  cattle  and  sheep  forming 
the  chief  industry  of  the  inhabitants.  Among  the  horned 
cattle,  buffaloes  are  common.  Manuf.  Leather,  tallow, 
candles,  and  cloth.  The  commerce  of  the  govt,  centres 
entirely  at  Odessa  and  Kherson,  and  is  very  extensive. 
Pop.  1,331,992. 

Kherson,  cap.  of  the  above  govt.,  is  seated  on  an  eminence 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Dnieper,  abt.  60  m.  to  the  N. 
of  Kinburn  Fort,  at  the  entrance  to  the  festuary  of  that 
river.  It  was  founded  in  1778,  fortified  in  1780,  and  is 
divided  into  4  dists. ;  the  citadel,  the  admiralty,  and  the 
Greek  and  military  suburbs.  The  cathedral  contains 
the  tomb  of  Prince  Potemkin  (q.  v.),  the  powerful  favor¬ 
ite  of  the  Empress  Catherine  II.  A  monument  is  also 
erected  to  the  memory  of  John  Howard  (q.  v.),  the  Eng¬ 
lish  philanthropist,  who  d.  here  in  1790.  Exp.  Hemp, 
corn,  cordage,  timber,  tallow,  wool. 

Kliilailt,  n.  A  robe  of  honor.  (India.) 

Kill'  va  (Anc.  Chorasmia),  a  khanate  of  Turkestan,  in 
Central  Asia,  extending  between  36°  and  44°  N.  Lat., 
and  52°  and  64°  E.  Lon.,  having  E.  the  Karakalpack 
territories  and  Bokhara,  S.  Afghanistan  and  the  Persian 
province  of  Khorassan,  W.  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  N.  the 
Kirghiz  Steppe  and  the  Sea  of  Aral.  The  Oxus,  or 
Amu  Darya,  is  the  principal  river.  The  surface, 
climate,  and  products  are  much  the  same  as  in  Bokhara 
(q.  v.).  Wheat,  barley,  millet,  seramum,  lentils,  fruits, 
linseed,  cotton,  hemp,  flax,  rice,  &c.,  are  grown.  The 
vine  thrives  well,  but,  the  inhabitants  being  strict 
Mohammedans,  little  wine  is  made.  Many  of  the  fruits 
are  good,  and  the  melons  are  excellent.  Horned  cattle 
are  few ;  sheep  and  goats  are  much  more  numerous, 
their  flesh,  with  that  of  the  horses,  forming  the  chief 
animal  food  of  the  people.  The  country  is  an  artificial 
oasis,  won  from  the  surrounding  desert  by  irrigation 
from  the  Amu  Darya  and  from  w  ells  dug  in  the  ancient 
bed  of  that  stream.  The  inhabitants  consist  of  Tur¬ 
comans,  Usbegs,  and  Karakalpecs,  all  more  or  less 
nomadic,  the  Turcomans  being  much  given  to  brigand¬ 
age.  K.  came  under  a  Russian  protectorate  in  1873,  after 
a  war  with  Russia,  the  reigning  khan  being  under 
control  of  a  Russian  agent,  and  his  country  under  mort¬ 
gage  to  pay  an  indemnity  of  $1,370,000.  There  is  a 
considerable  export  of  cotton  under  Russian  control. 
Khiva,  a  town  of  Central  Asia,  capital  of  the  above 
khanate,  in  a  fertile  plain  near  the  Amu  Darya,  290  m. 
W.N.W  of  Bokhara.  It  is  irrigated  by  branch  streams 
from  a  canal,  which  nourish  large  numbers  of  shade 
trees.  The  manufactures  include  fine  carpets  and 
common  silk  and  cotton  goods.  It  was  formerly  the 
largest  slave  market  in  Turkestan.  Pop.  about  15,000. 
Turtles,  sp  mge  Klm'i,  a  town  of  Persia,  province  Azerbijan,  and  cap. 

of  a  district  70  m.  N.W.  of  Tabreez.  It  is  situated  on  a 
tributary  of  the  Kfir,  about  25  m.  N.  of  the  lake  of 
Urmiah,  and  is  a  handsome,  well-built  town,  in  much 
better  repair  than  most  others  in  Persia.  A  large  and 
handsome  bazaar,  with  a  caravansary,  furnishes  ample 
accommodation  to  the  merchants  who  carry  on  a  con¬ 
siderable  trade  with  Turkey  and  E.  Persia.  Pop.  Esti¬ 
mated  at  30,000. 

Klio'jent.  or  K  lio  joiid.  a  town  of  Central  Asia, 
capital  of  the  district  of  Syr  Darya,  Russian  Turkestan. 
This  city,  the  ancient  Jaxartes.  is  situated  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Syr  Darya  or  Sihun  (formerly  Jaxartes) 
river,  90  m.  W.  of  Khokand,  150  m.  N.E.  of  Samarcand. 
It  is  a  decaying  town,  its  importance  depending  on  its 
transit  trade,  which  has  greatly  decreased  under  Rus¬ 
sian  control.  Coarse  cotton  goods  are  manufactured. 
Kliokaml'.  Khokan.  or  Kokan,  a  former 
independent  klanate  of  Turkestan,  Central  Asia,  now 
the  Russian  province  of  Ferghana.  It  has  N.  the 
Kirghiz  Steppe,  E.  and  S.E.  Chinese  Turkestan,  S.  the 
table-land  of  Paniere  and  Bokhara,  and  W.  the  desert 
territory  of  the  Karakalpaks. — Gen.  Desc.  K.  is,  for  the 
most  part,  mountainous,  comprising  a  portion  of  the 
region  which  forms  the  W.  wall  of  the  great  table-land 
of  E.  Asia.  The  Syr  Darya,  which  rises  not  far  beyond 
the  E.  boundary,  traverses  it  E.  and  W.  aoout  its  centre, 
watering  many  fertile  tracts.  K.  i*  divided  into  eight 
provs.  or  districts  Great  extremes  of  climate  are  ex¬ 
perienced  at  different  seasons.  The  products  are  very 
similar  to  those  of  the  countries  to  the  S.  and  W.  This 
khanat  has  a  greater  extent  of  cultivable  and  pasture 
land  than  Bokhara.  In  the  S.,  corn  and  fruits,  espe¬ 
cially  grapes  and  melons,  grow  in  great  perfection.  This 
was  the  patrimonial  kingdomof  the  Emperor  Baber,  who 
celebrates  in  lively  terms  its  beauty  and  fertility.  Cot¬ 
ton  and  the  mulberry  are  articles  of  constant  culture, 
silk  being  the  chief  staple,  and  one  for  which  K.  is  fa¬ 
mous.  The  pastures  of  the  Jaxartes  are  excellent;  sheep 
are  the  principal  live-stock,  and  wool  is  an  important 
product.  The  camel,  horse,  and  ass  are  extensively 
used ;  and  horse-flesh  is  a  common  article  of  food. 
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Oatnf  is  very  plentiful.  Coal,  iron,  copper,  jasper,  and 
lapis  lazuli  are  the  chief  mineral  products.  After  agri¬ 
culture,  and  the  rearing  of  sheep  and  silk-worms,  the 
chief  occupation  of  the  people  is  the  manufacture  of 
embroidered  silks  and  cotton  goods.'  The  inhabitants 
are  mostly  Usbeeks;  to  which  nice,  as  in  Bokhara  and 
Khiva,  the  khan  belongs.  In  religion  they  are  fanati¬ 
cal  Moslems.  Pop.  estimated  from  600,000  to  960,000.! 
Hist.  Baber,  the  conqueror  of  Hindostan,  was  born  in 
A'.,  ascended  the  throne  of  Ferghana  in  1494.  K.\ 

abounds  with  localities  connected  with  the  history  of  1 
Jenghis  Khan  and  Timur  the  Great.  In  1875  A.  was 
annexed  to  Russia,  under  the  name  of  Ferghana. 

Khokand,  a  city  ot  Central  Asia,  former  cap.  of  above 
khanate,  on  the  Syr  Darya,  230  m.  N.  K.  of  Samarcand 
and  about  the  same  N.  W.  of  Cash  gar.  Pop.  estimated 
(1897)  at  55,400. 

Kholooni',  Khulm,  or  Tash-Kukghan,  a  walled 
town  of  the  khanate  of  Koondooz,  in  Central  Asia,  on 
the  Kholoom,  a  tributary  of  the  Amu  Darya.,  40  m.  E. 
by  S.  of  Balkh,  and  68  \V.  by  S.  of  Koondooz  The  in¬ 
habitants  are  chiefly  Tadjiks  and  Usbeeks.  It  is  a  place 
of  considerable  trade.  Pop.  estimated  (1897)  at  15.00(1. 

Khon'  sac.  a  town  of  Persia,  province  Irak-Adjimi, 
82  m.  N.  N.  W.  of  Ispahan ;  Lat.  30°  V  N.,  Lon!  50° 
26'  E.  Products.  Fruit.  Pop.  (1897)  estimated  at  about 
12,000. 

Khotan'..  or  Ilchi,  a  town  of  Chinese  Turkestan, 
province  Yarkand,  on  the  high-road  between  that  city 
and  Lassa,  260  m.  E.  S.  E.  of  the  former ;  Lat.  37°  10' 
N., Lon. about  78°  E.  It  is  inhabited  chiefly  by  Usbecks, 
and  is  a  place  of  considerable  size,  being  the  station  of 
a  Chinese  governor  and  garrison.  Moun  t'.  Silk  fabrics, 
leather,  and  paper.  Pop.  estimated  (1897  )  40,000. 

Khot'bah,n.  (Arab.]  A  particular  form  of  prayer  used 
by  the  Mohammedans  at  the  commencement  of  public 
worship  in  the  great  mosques  on  Friday,  at  noon.  It  was 
originally  performed  by  the  prophet  himself,  and  by  his 
successors,  up  to  A.  D.  906.  At  that  time  Mohammed 
VIII.  appointed  special  ministers  for  the  purpose,  and 
that  arrangement  has  been  adhered  to  ever  since.  The 
khotbali  consists  of  a  confession  of  faith  in  the  Moham- 1 
medan  religion,  and  a  general  petition  for  its  success. 
It  is  divided  into  two  portions,  between  which  the  offi 
(dating  priest  makes  a  considerable  pause,  which  is  re¬ 
garded  by  the  worshippers  as  the  most  solemn  part  of 
the  ceremony.  The  sultan  of  Turkey  has  always  con-) 
sidered  it  one  of  his  chief  prerogatives  to  have  his  name 
inserted  in  the  K. 

Khuzistnn',  or  Kuzistvn',  a  prov.  of  Persia,  in  Lat. 
30°  and  37°  7'  N..  Lon.  47°  45'  and  51°  E.  The  N.E.  por- 1 
tion  is  hilly ;  the  S.W.  is  mostly  composed  of  level  plains, 
which  are  flooded  during  the  rainy  season,  changing  to 
an  arid  waste  in  summer.  Prod.  The  usual  eastern 
cereals,  also  silk,  cotton,  and  indigo. 

Khy'lier  Pass.  See  Afreedis  aud  Jelalabad. 

Kliy'erpoor,  or  Khy'erpur,  a  town  of  Hindo¬ 
stan,  in  Scinde,  15  m.  E.  of  the  Indus;  Lat.  27°  30'  N., 
Lon.  68°  48'  E. :  pop.  16,500. 

Ki,  or  Key  Islands,  in  the  Malay  archipelago;  Lat. 
6°  S.,  Lon.  133°  E.  Prod.  Timber,  tortoise-shell,  and 
cocoanut-oil.  Pop.  10,000. 

Kiakhta.  or  Kiachta,  ( ke.-ak’ta ,)  a  town  of  Asiatic 
Russia,  govt,  and  prov.  Irkutsk,  within  the  Siberian 
frontier,  on  a  river  of  same  name,  a  tributary  of  the 
Selenga;  Lat.  50°  20'  N.,  Lon.  106°  35'  E.  The  Russians 
here  exchange  furs,  sheep,  and  lambs.  It  is  the  centre 
of  all  the  trade  carried  on  between  the  Russian  and 
Chinese  empires.  The  great  fair  is  held  in  December, 
when  merchants  flock  thither  from  every  part  of  the 
Russian  empire.  They  bring  cloths,  furs,  beavers,  Rus¬ 
sia  and  Morocco  leather ;  and  receive  in  exchange  nan¬ 
keens,  silk  stuffs,  tea,  rhubarb,  &c.  Pop.  abt.  10,000. 

Kiamitia,  ( ki-a-mish'e-a ,)  in  Texas,  a  village  of  Red 
River  co.,  on  Red  River,  abt.  35  m.N.N.W.  of  Clarksville. 

Kiamitia  River,  in  Texas,  enters  Red  River  in  Red 
River  co. 

Kiang'-Se,  a  prov.  of  China,  bet.  Lat.  24°  and  30°  N.. 
Lon.  113°  20'  and  118°  30'  E.  Prod.  Hemp,  grass-cloth, 
porcelain,  iron,  tin,  lead,  and  gold.  Pop.  34,000,000. 

Kiang'-Soo,  a  maritime  prov.  of  China,  between  prov. 
Ho-nan,  Shan-tung,  Gan-hway,  and  Tche-kiang,  having 
also  on  the  E.  the  Yellow  Sea;  Lat.  bet.  31°  and  35°  N., 
Lon.  116°  and  122°  E.  Surface ,  level,  and  highly  culti¬ 
vated.  Pop.  41,000,000. 

Ki'antone,  in  New  York,  a  post-township  of  Chau¬ 
tauqua  co. . 

Kib'bal,  or  Kib  ble,  n.  (Mitring.)  An  iron  bucket, 
in  which  the  ore  is  raised  from  mines. 

Kibe,  n.  [From  Ger.  kerb,  a  notch.]  An  ulcerated 
chilblain;  a  chap  in  the  heel  caused  by  cold. 

Kibed',  a.  Troubled  with  kibes;  as,  kibed  heels. 

Kib'liiigtt,  n.pl.  A  name  given  in  Newfoundland  to 
parts  of  small  fish  used  for  bait. 

Ki'by,  a.  Having  kibes;  troubled  with  kibes. 

Kick,  v. a.  [Sp. corear,  from  Lat. cab-are,  to  tread  upon, 
from  cala,  the  heel.]  To  strike  with  the  foot. 

_ v.  n.  To  practise  striking  with  the  foot  or  feet;  to 

thrust  out  the  foot  or  feet  with  violence,  either  in  wan¬ 
tonness,  resistance,  anger,  or  contempt;  to  manifest 
opposition;  as,  to  kick  against  oppression. 

— n.  A  blow  with  the  foot  or  feet ;  a  striking  or  thrust 
of  the  foot. 

Kickapoo'.  in  Illinois,  a  post-township  of  Peoria  co., 
about  12  m.  N.W.  of  Peoria. 

Kickapoo.  in  Kansas,  a  post-village  of  Leavenworth 
co.,  on  the  Mississippi  River,  about  5  m.  above  Leaven¬ 
worth. 

Kickapoo,  in  Wisconsin,  a  post-village  and  township 
of  Vernon  co.,  on  the  Kickapoo  River,  about  12  m.  S.E. 
of  Yiroqua. 


Kickapoo'  Creek,  in  Illinois,  enters  Salt  Creek  in 
Logan  co. 

Kickapoo  Creek,  in  Texas,  enters  the  Neelies 
River  in  Henderson  co. 

Kickapoo  Kiver,  in  Wisconsin,  enters  the  Wiscon¬ 
sin  River  about  18  m.  above  its  mouth. 

Kick'er,  n.  A  person  who,  or  animal  which,  kicks. 

Kiek'ing',  n.  The  act  of  one  who  kicks. 

Kick'shaw,  n.  [Corrupted  from  Fr.  quelque  chose, 
something.]  Something  fantastical  or  uncommon,  or 
something  that  has  no  particular  name. 

(Cooking.)  A  dish  so  changed  by  cooking  that  it  can 
scarcely  be  known;  an  entree;  a  salmi,  &c. 

Kitl.n.  [Goth,  gaitei ;  Ger.  kitze ;  Gr.  aix,  aiyos,  from 
aisso,  to  dart,  to  spring.]  A  young  goat.  —  A  bundle 
of  heath  or  furze. 

(Slang.)  A  child. — A  joke,  or  jest. 

— p.  «.  To  bring  forth  kids. — (Slang.)  To  banter. 

Kitl'tler.  «.  One  who  engrosses  corn  or  other  mer¬ 
chandise  to  enhance  its  value. 

Kitltler.  in  Pennsylvania,  a  township  of  Carbon  co. 
Pop.  (1897)  about  1,000. 

Kidtlermin'Mer.  an  important  manufacturing  town 
of  England,  co.  Worcester,  on  the  Stour,  4  m.  above  its 
junction  with  the  Severn;  13  m.  N.  ol  Worcester,  and 
16  W.  S.  W.  of  Birmingham.  K.  is  principally  noted 
for  its  carpets,  which  have  been  manufactured  there 
since  1735.  Pop.  (1897)  25,700. 

Kid'dle,  Kitl'el.  ».  [L.  Lat.  kidellus.]  A  weir  or 

dam  in  a  river  to  catch  fish. 

Kid'tlow,  «.  ( Zoiil. )  A  name  of  the  Guillemot.  See 
Urin.>e. 

Kidd'ville.  in  Kentucky,  a  village  of  Clark  co.,  about 
55  m.  E.  S.  E.  of  Frankfort. 

Kiddville,  in  Michigan,  a  post-village  of  Ionia  co. ; 
on  Flat  river,  about  6  m.  S.  E.  of  Greenville. 

Kidtlville,  in  Missouri,  a  village  of  Sullivan  co. 

Kki'el,  n.  See  Kiddi.e. 

Kid  ling,  n.  [Dim.  of  fctef  ]  A  young  kid. 

Kidnap,  v.  a.  [  Kid,  contracted  from  Ger.  kind,  a 
child,  and  nap  or  nab,  to  catch,  to  steal;  Sw.  nappa,  to 
catch.]  To  steal,  as  a  child ;  to  steal,  as  a  human  being, 
man,  woman,  or  child ;  or  to  seize  and  forcibly  carry 
away  any  person  whatsoever  from  his  own  country  or 
state  into  another. 

Kid'napper,  n.  One  who  steals  or  forcibly  carries 
away  a  human  being;  a  man-stealer. 

|i i d 'n;t pp ing,  n.  (Law.)  The  forcible  abduction  and 
conveying  away  of  a  man,  woman,  or  child,  from  their 
own  country,  and  sending  them  to  another.  It  is  an 
offence  at  common  law,  punishable  by  fine  and  impris¬ 
onment,  and  formerly  also  by  pillory.  According  to  the 
Jewish  law,  “  He  that  stealeth  a  man  and  selleth  him, 
or  if  he  be  found  in  bis  hand,  he  shall  surely  be  put  to 
death,”  (Exod.  xxi.  16.)  By  the  civil  law,  likewise,  the 
offence  of  spiriting  away  and  stealing  men  and  children, 
called  plagium,  was  punishable  with  death. 

Kid ’ney,  n.  [Of  uncertain  etymol.]  ( Anat.)  The  name 
of  a  double  gland  having  for  its  office  the  secretion  of  the 
urine  The  form  of  the  K.  resembles  that  of  a  French 
bean,  its  average  length  being  from  4  to  4]/]  inches, 
its  breadth  2  inches,  and  its  thickness  1  inch.  The  two 
kidneys  are  situated  in  the  lumbar  region,  one  on  each 
side  of  the  spine,  on  a  level  with  the  last  two  dorsal  and 
the  first  two  lumbar  vertebrte ;  they  are  of  a  brownish- 
red  color,  flattened  from  before  backwards,  and  grooved 
on  the  interior  border  for  the  great  vessels.  They  are 
covered  by  a  thin,  firm,  transparent  cellular  envelope, 
aud  internally  are  composed  of  two  substances,  —  an 
exterior  or  cortical,  and  an  interior  or  medullary.  The 
cortical  substance  is  the  seat  of  the  greater  part  of  the 
secretory  process,  and  is  made  up  of  a  great  number  of 
uriniferous  tubes,  much  convoluted,  and  inorculating 
with  each  other, 
and  lined  with 
epithelial  cells  of 
a  spheroidal  and 
projecting  form. 

Scattered  through 
the  plexus  formed 
by  these  tubes  aud 
the  blood-vessels, 
are  dark  points, 
which  have  been 
called  corpora 
Malpig  hi  an  a , 
from  their  discov¬ 
erer.  These  last 
are  convoluted 
masses  of  minute 
blood-vessels  in¬ 
cluded  in  flask¬ 
like  dilations  of 
the  uriniferous 
tubes,  forming  a 
close  relation  be¬ 
tween  thecirculat- 
ing  and  secreting 
systems.  The  me¬ 
dullary  substance 
is  composed  prin¬ 
cipally  of  tubes 
passing  nearly 
straight  inward  to 
the  central  recep¬ 
tacle  of  the  secre¬ 
tion.  Both  sub¬ 
stances  are  imbed¬ 
ded  in  interlacing 
fibres,  most  abuu- 


Fig.  1478. 

VERTICAL  SECTION  OF  THE  KIDNEY. 
a,  supra  renal  capsule  ;  b  b,  cortical  sub¬ 
stance  of  kidney  ;  cc,  medullary  substance 
of  kidney  ;  e  e  e,  the  sinus  or  pelvis  ;  /,  the 
ureter,  proceeding  to  the  bladder. 


dant  in  the  medullary.  The  K.  are  well  supplied  with 


blood-vessels  and  nerves,  in  accordance  with  the  Impor¬ 
tance  of  their  function.  The  renal  arteries  come  di¬ 
rectly  from  the  aorta,  and  the  large  veins  terminate  in 
the  vena  cava.  The  nerves  come  from  the  renal  plexus. 
The  renal  arteries  divide,  soon  after  entering  the  organs, 
into  minute  twigs,  which  pierce  the  capsule  of  the  Mal¬ 
pighian  tufts.  From  the  convolutions  of  these  tufts 
arise  the  efferent  vessels,  which  surround  the  uriniferous 
tubes,  and  from  which  the  renal  veins  are  formed ;  and 
thus  the  urinary  secretion  is  produced  from  blood  which 
lias  passed  through  the  Malpighian  capillaries.  The 
uriniferous  tubes  end  in  a  number  of  conical  bundles 
pointing  towards  the  interior,  and  are  there  embraced 
by  membranous  ducts  proceeding  to  the  central  reser¬ 
voir  or  pelvis  of  the  K.,  from  which  arises  the  ureter, 
the  membranous  tube  which  conducts  the  renal  secre¬ 
tion  of  the  bladder. 

(Med.)  The  kidneys  are  subject  to  a  variety  of  dan¬ 
gerous  and  painful  diseases,  arising  from  various  causes. 
They  may  be  arranged  in  two  distinct  classes,  —  those 
which  are  the  result  of  some  cause  acting  locally,  as 
calculi,  retention  of  urine,  or  a  blow  on  the  loins;  and 
those  which  are  the  result  of  a  constitutional  cause  act¬ 
ing  upon  the  kidney  by  inducing  an  abnormal  condition 
of  the  blood.  (For  disease  of  the  K.  arising  from  renal 
calculi,  see  Calculus.)  In  retention  of  urine,  the  ureter, 
pelvis,  and  infundibula  become  much  dilated,  and  the 
cortical  substance  expanded  and  lobular  on  the  surface. 
The  mucous  membrane  frequently  becomes  ulcerated, 
inflammatory  deposits  occur  in  the  substance  of  the 
K.,  and  the  gland  is  destroyed  by  a  slow  atrophy,  or 
more  rapidly  by  suppurative  inflammation.  Both  K. 
are  usually  affected,  but  in  different  degrees.  Disease 
of  the  K.  trom  external  violence  is  not  of  frequent  oc¬ 
currence.  Among  the  diseases  resulting  from  a  consti¬ 
tutional  cause  is  scrofulous  disease  of  the  K.,  which 
occurs  in  the  form  of  small  scattered  deposits  of  tuber¬ 
cular  matter,  or  it  presents  itself  in  the  form  of  a  thick 
curdy  deposit,  which  leads  to  the  formation  of  a  large 
abscess.  Cancer  of  the  K.  is  a  disease  less  uncommon 
than  it  was  formerly  supposed  to  be.  In  the  great  ma¬ 
jority  of  cases,  some  of  the  neighboring  parts  are  com¬ 
plicated,  in  one  or  other  of  which  the  disease  obviously 
originated.  Hydatids  are  occasionally  formed  in  the  K. 
They  are  generally  numerous  or  multiplied,  and  con¬ 
tained  in  a  mother-cyst,  which  frequently  acquires  a 
large  size,  forming  a  tumor  which  may  be  often  felt 
externally.  Inflammation  of  the  K.  (nephritis)  is  char¬ 
acterized  by  pain  in  the  lumbar  region,  often  extending 
anteriorly  through  the  abdomen,  or  descending  to  the 
groin  and  testes,  with  retraction  of  the  latter,  disor¬ 
dered  state  of  the  urinary  secretion  and  excretion,  feb¬ 
rile  disturbance,  sometimes  numbness  of  the  thigh,  and 
nausea  or  vomiting.  The  whole  of  these  symptoms  are 
not  always  present,  except  in  some  of  the  more  severe 
cases.  Inflammation  of  the  A'.,  like  other  inflammatory 
diseases,  results  from  cold,  wet,  intemperance,  &c. ;  and 
its  treatment  requires  to  be  very  active,  local  depletion 
by  leeches,  and  cupping,  being  freely  employed,  followed 
by  warm  fomentations. —  See  Bright’s  Disease. 

Kicl'ney-bean,  n.  A  variety  of  the  bean,  shaped  like 
a  kidney.  See  Phaseolus. 

Kul'ney-tbrm,  or  Kid'.ney-shaped,  a.  Formed  like  a 
kidney. 

Kitl'ron.  [Heb.,  the  turbid.]  The  brook,  or  winter- 
torrent,  which  flows  through  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat 
(as  it  is  now  called),  on  the  E.  side  of  Jerusalem.  The 
brook  K.  is  the  only  name  by  which  the.  valley  itself  is 
known  in  Scripture;  for  it  is  by  no  means  certain,  nor 
even  probable,  that  the  name  “  valley  of  Jehoshaphat” 


Pig.  1479.— JERUSALEM  AND  ITS  VALLEYS,  FROM  THE  SOUTH, 
(tbe  Kidron  valley  opening  on  the  right,  and  Hinnom  on  the  left.) 
in  Joe.l  (iii.  12)  was  intended  to  apply  to  this  valley.  The 
word  rendered  “  brook  ”  (2  Sam.  xv.  23 ;  1  Kings  ii.  3 , , 
&c.)  may  be  taken  as  equivalent  to  the  Arabic  Wady 
meaning  a  stream  and  its  bed  or  valley,  or  properly  the 
valley  of  a  stream,  even  when  the  stream  is  dry.  The 
Septuagint,  Josephus,  and  the  Evangelists  (John  xviii. 
1),  designate  it  a  storm  brook,  or  winter  torrent.  The 
brook  K.  derives  all  its  importance  from  its  vicinity  to 
the  Holy  City,  being  nothing  more  than  the  dry  bed  ot 
of  a  winter  torrent,  bearing  marks  of  being  occasionally 
)  swept  over  by  a  large  volume  of  water.  No  stream  flows 
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through  it,  except  during  the  heavy  rains  of  winter, 
when  the  waters  descend  into  it  from  the  neighboring 
hills.  But  even  in  winter  there  is  no  constant  flow,  and 
the  resident  missionaries  assured  Dr.  Robinson  that  they 
had  not  during  several  years  seen  a  stream  running 
through  the  valley.  The  ravine  in  which  the  stream  is 
collected  takes  its  origin  above  a  mile  to  the  N.E.  of  the 
city.  This  ravine  deepens  as  it  proceeds,  and  forms  an 
angle  opposite  the  temple.  It  then  takes  a  S.E.  direc¬ 
tion,  and,  passing  between  the  village  of  Siloam  and  the 
city,  ruts  off  in  the  direction  of  the  Dead  Sea,  through  a 
singularly  wild  gorge,  the  course  of  which  few  travellers 
have  traced.  It  is  in  this  ravine  that  the  celebrated 
monastery  of  Santa  Saba  is  situated. 

Kiil'ron,  in  Ohio,  a  post-office  of  Wayne  co. 

Kids' ville,  in  North  Carolina,  a,  P.  O.  of  Lincoln  co. 
Kidwell,  in  West  Virginia,  a  post-oflice  of  Tyler  co. 
Kie,  n.  pi.  [Cf.  Kk.e.1  Kiue. 

Kie'fekill,  lief'fekill,  it.  {Min.)  An  argilla¬ 
ceous  mineral;  meerschaum. 

Kiel  (kcl),  a  seaport  town  of  Prussia  and  formerly 
belonging  to  the  Danish  duchy  of  Holstein,  on  the  N. 
shore  of  the  prov.,  at  the  bottom  of  a  beautiful  bay, 
and  at  the  terminus  of  a  line  of  railroad  from  Ham¬ 
burg,  and  of  the  great  Kiel  ship  canal.  (See  Canal.) 
K.  is  handsome,  well-built,  and  thriving.  It  possesses 
a  flourishing  uuiversity,  founded  in  16(15.  Th?  harbor 
is  safe,  and  has  water  sufficient  for  large  ships,  cdnce 
its  acquisition  by  the  Prussian  government,  the  latter 
has  taken  steps  to  form  at  K.  a  grand  arsenal  and 
naval  station.  A  good  deal  of  trade  and  ship  building 
is  carried  on.  Pop.  (1897)  about  74,000. 

Kiel.  in  Wisconsin,  a  post-village  of  Manitowoc  co.,  on 
the  Sheboygan  river,  about  25  m.  E.N.E.  of  Fond  du  Lac. 
Kieii'-Bong-.  Emperor  of  China,  distinguished  for  tiis 
love  of  literature,  was  born  about  1710,  and  died  at  (he 
end  of  the  18th  century,  aged  90,  having  reigned  above 
60  years.  He  carried  on  several  successful  wars,  espe¬ 
cially  one  against  the  Tartar  tribes,  which  lasted  about 
6  years,  and  was  terminated  in  1700.  It  was  during 
this  war  that  K.  published  an  edict  against  the  Chiis- 
tian  religion. 

liier,  in  Iowa,  a  post-office  of  Buchanan  co. 
Kie'sel-scliiei'er,  a.  [Ger]  (Min.)  A  peculiar  sili- 
cious  schist  of  the  lower  division  ol  the  lower  carbonif¬ 
erous  series  of  the  Rhine  is  thus  named.  This  schist 
is  often  black,  and  loaded  with  carbon.  It  is  found  in 
other  countries,  not  unfrequently  in  the  same  state  and 
association. 

Kiev.  or  Kiefl.  a  large  govt,  of  Russia  in  Europe, 
comprising  a  part  of  the  Ukraine,  and  bounded  by  the 
provinces  of  Podolia,  Volhynia,  Minsk,  Tschernigov, 
and  Pultawa,  from  which  last  it  is  separated  by  the 
Dnieper;  Lat.  between  48°  3 O'  and  51°  50'  N.,  Lon. 
between  28°  4<y  and  33°  25'  E.  Area,  19,682  sq.  m.  In 
the  N.  portions  the  surface  is  flat  and  marshy  ;  the  S.  is 
covered  with  ranges  of  hills,  branches  of  the  Carpathian 
mountains,  running  from  N.W.  to  S.E.  The  chief  river 
is  the  Dnieper,-  with  its  tributaries,  the  Pripet  and  the 
Teterev.  The  soil,  chiefly  loam,  and  partly  clay  and' 
sand,  is  very  feitile;  so  that,  although  agriculture  is ! 
backward,  the  returns  are  considerable.  The  climate  is ! 
exceedingly  mild;  everything  is  in  blossom  in  April, 
and  frosts  do  not  set  in  until  November.  Agriculture  j 
and  horticulture  are  the  chief  occupations  of  the  in- 1 
habitants.  Wheat  is  extensively  exported  to  Odessa.! 
There  are  numerous  distilleries,  and  beet-root  sugar, 
tobacco,  cloth,  china,  and  delft  are  manufactured. ! 
Large  cargoes  of  timber  and  firewood  are  floated  down  1 
the  Dnieper  to  the  ports  of  the  Black  Sea  annually. 
Pop.  (1897  )  3,150,000. 

Kiev,  or  Kieff,  the  cap.  of  the  above  govt.,  is  situated  on 
the  Dnieper,  in  Lat.  50°  27'  N.,  Lou.  30°  27'  45"  E.  It 
consists  properly  of  three  towns,  viz.,  the  Oldtown; 
Podole,  or  the  lower  town,  and  the  Fortress  of  Petschersk, 
the  last  regularly  defended.  It  is  270  m.  from  Chersou, 
and  has  barracks  for  the  garrison;  also  magazines, 
officers’ houses,  and  several  churches;  likewise  a  gov¬ 
ernment-house,  beautiful  public  gardens,  a  gymnasium, 
and  an  endowed  university,  containing  a  library  of 
35,000  vals.,  with  cabinets  of  medals,  rnineraiogy, 
zoology,  and  botany.  The  church  of  St.  Sophia,  at  K., 
being  the  earliest  Christian  church  in  Russia,  is  an 
object  of  great  interest,  and  of  frequent  pilgrimage  to 
the  followers  of  the  Greek  faith.  This  city  was  founded 
in  the  ninth  century,  and  in  1124  it  is  said  that  400 
churches  were  destroyed  by  fire.  At  present  it  possesses 
more  than  70  churches  of  imposing  architecture.  It 
has  an  extensive  trade,  but  few  manufactures.  Port. 
(1891)  183,640. 

Kieve,  n.  [See  Keeve.J  A  vat  or  tub. 

Kiglll ajgllook .  (kik-ta-gook' ’,)  or  Kightaghouk,  in 
Alaska,  a  village  on  the  Oonalaklik  River. 
Kikektinein'alo,  n.  A  resin  resembling  copal.  It 
forms  an  excellent  varnish. 

Kil,  or  Kill,  a  prefix,  signifying  “a  wood,”  and,  also, 
“church,”  and  connected  with  the  names  of  numerous 
parishes  in  Ireland  and  Scotland. 

Kilbi i-'nie,  a  town  of  Scotland,  in  Ayrshire,  2  miles 
from  Beith.  Manuf.  Woollens  and  cottons.  Pop.  6,000. 
Kil'bourn,  in  Iowa,  a  post-village  of  Van  Buren  co., 
about  48  m.  N.W.  of  Keokuk, 
lx  i  111  on  i'ii  City,  in  Wisconsin,  a  post-village  of  Co¬ 
lumbia  co.,  on  the  Wisconsin  River,  abt.  105  m.  W.N.W. 
of  Milwaukee. 

Kil'da,  (St.,)  a  group  of  islands  in  Scotland,  belonging 
to  the  Hebrides,  the  principal  island  giving  its  name  to 
the  rest ;  Lat.  57°  48'  32"  N.,  Lon.  8C  32'  2"  W. 
Kil'tlare,  an  E.  co.  of  Ireland,  in  Leinster;  area,  abt. 
654  sq.  m.,  —  about  50.000  acres  of  which  consist  of  the 
Bog  of  Allen.  Rivers.  Boyne,  Barrow,  and  Liffey  rivers. 


Surface,  generally  level;  soil,  very  fertile.  Prin  crops. 
Wheat,  oats,  and  barley.  Chief  towns.  Athy,  Kildare, 
and  Naas. 

— A  market-town,  episcopal  see,  and  parish  of  Ireland,  in 
the  above  co.,  abt.  30  m.  W.S.W.  of  Dublin.  The  town 
is  finely  situated  on  an  elevated  plain,  and  presents  a 
curious  picture  of  ancient  wealth  and  grandeur  mingled 
with  modern  poverty  and  wretchedness.  It  contains  an 
ancient  cathedral,  —  the  chapel  of  which  is  said  to  (late 
from  the  5th  century,  —  a  round  tower,  the  ruins  of  a 
castle,  and  an  abbey. 

Kil'tlare,  in  Wisconsin,  a  post-township  of  Juneau  co., 
about  6  m.  E.  of  Manston ; 

Kil  derkin,  n.  A  small  barrel,  containing  18  gals. 

Kiltlow'ery,  a  town  and  parish  of  co.  Cork,  Ireland, 
about  25  m.  N.  of  Cork ;  pop.  2,500. 

Kild'tvick,  a  town  of  England,  in  Yorkshire,  4  miles 
from  Skipton.  Manuf.  Principally  woollens.  Pop. 
13,000. 

Kil'g-ore,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Carroll  co.,  abt.  25 
m.  W.N.W.  of  Steubenville. 

Ii  i l  gore.  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village  of  Mercer  co. 

Kilgore,  in  Texas,  a  post-village  of  Gregg  co. 

Kilken'ny,  a  S.E.  co.  of  Ireland,  in  Leinster;  area, 
about  796  sq.  m.,  of  which  nearly  40.000  acres  are  un¬ 
cultivated.  Rivers.  Nore,  Barrow,  and  Suir.  Surface, 
diversified,  in  some  parts  rising  to  an  elevation  of  1,000 
feet;  soil,  generally  fertile.  Min.  Anthracite  coal,  and 
a  fine  variety  of  black  marble.  Cap.  Kilkenny.  Pop. 
(1897)  85,750. 

— A  city,  cap.  of  the  above  co.,  on  the  Nore  river,  about  62 
m.  S.E.  of  Dublin.  It  is  built  upon  both  sides  of  the 
river,  which  divides  it  into  what  is  called  the  Irish  and 
English  towns.  It  contains  many  educational  institu¬ 
tions,  among  which  may  be  mentioned  Kilkenny  Col¬ 
lege,  in  which  Swift,  Congreve,  Bishop  Berkeley,  Farqu-’ 
har,  and  many  other  distinguished  men  received  the 
earlier  part  of  their  education.  Pop.  (1897)  10,900. 

Kilkenny,  in  Minnesota,  a  post-village  and  township 
of  Le  Sueur  co.,  about  19  m.  W.  of  Faribault.  Pop.  of 
village,  220. 

Kilker'raii  Bay,  an  arm  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  on 
the  W.  coast  of  Ireland,  in  Connaught,  co.  Galway. 

Kill,  v.  a.  [A.  S.  cwellan.]  To  deprive  of  life,  animal 
or  vegetable.  In  any  manner  or  by  any  means:  to 
butcher;  to  slaughter  for  food.  — To  appease;  to  calm  ; 
to  still ;  as,  to  kill  pain. 

Kill,  n.  [Du.  kil.]  A  channel  or  arm  of  the  sea ;  a 
stream ;  —  also  used  in  composition ;  as,  Schuy Ikill,  Cats- 
kill,  &c. 

— A  kiln.  See  Kiln. 

Killal'  a,  or  Killal'la,  a  seaport- town  of  Ireland,  in 
Counauglit,  co.  Mayo,  on  an  inlet  of  the  same  name, 
about  7  m.  N.N.W.  of  Ballina;  pop.  1,450. 

Iiillaloo,  (kil-la-loo' ,)  a  town  of  Ireland,  in  Munster, 
co.  Clare;  pop.  2,800. 

Killa'ney,  a  bay,  fishing-village,  and  coast-guard  sta¬ 
tion  of  Ireland,  in  Connaught,  co.  Galway. 

Killar'ney,  a  town  of  Ireland,  co  Kerry,  celebrated 
for  the  fine  scenery  in  its  vicinity,  m.  from  the  E. 
margin  of  the  lake  of  the  same  name,  162  m.  S.W.  of 
Dublin,  and  44  E.  by  N.  of  Cork;  pop.  5,000. 

Killarney,  (Lake  of,)  a  lake  of  Ireland,  renowned  for  the 
exquisite  beauty  of  its  surrounding  seenery.  It  con¬ 
sists  properly  of  three  lakes  connected  by  a  winding 
channel,  through  which  vessels  pass  from  the  one  to  the 
other.  It  lies  at  the  E.  extremity  of  the  highest  moun¬ 
tain  range  in  Ireland,  known  as  Macgillicuddy’s  Reeks. 
The  largest  division,  or  what  is  called  the  Lower  Lake. 
occupies  an  area  of  about  3,000  acres ;  its  W.  shore  is 
formed  by  the  summits  of  Toomirs  and  Glenna,  respec¬ 
tively  2,150  and  2,090  feet  above  sea-level,  having  their 


Pig.  1480.  —  view  on  the  lake  of  killarney. 

precipitous  sides  well  clothed  with  forest-trees  ;  on  the 
opposite  shore  is  the  striking  contrast  of  flat  land,  in  a 
high  state  of  cultivation,  ornamented  by  the  fine  de¬ 
mesne  of  Lord  Kenmare.  The  low  er  lake  is  said  to  con¬ 
tain  no  fewer  than  33  islands,  many  of  them,  and  one 
especially.  Innisfallen,  being  extremely  picturesque;  in  ! 
fact,  the  last-named  islet  has  been  pronounced  to  be  the] 
most  beautiful  spot  in  Europe.  The  Vpper  Lake,  com¬ 
prising  about  720  acres,  presents  scenery  of  a  wildly  | 
magnificent  character,  in  some  parts,  however,  softening 
into  features  kindred  to  those  of  the  lower  lake.  The 


I  lake  of  K.  connects  with  the  Flesk,  Lane,  and  other 
j  rivers,  and  is  well  stocked  with  fish  and  pearl  oysters. 
Killashan'dra.  or  Killkshan'dra,  a  market-town  of 
Ireland,  co.  Cavan  ;  pop.  1,000. 

Kill'buck.  in  Illinois,  a  post-village  of  Ogle  co.,  abt. 
85  m.  W.N.W.  of  Chicago. 

Kill  Buck,  in  New  York,  a  P.  0.  of  Cattaraugus  co. 
liillbuck,  in  Ohio,  a  post-township  of  Holmes  coun¬ 
ty. 

Kill'buck  Creek,  in  Indiana,  enters  the  W.  fork  of 
White  River  in  Madison  co. 

Kill'biick  Creek,  in  Ohio,  enters  the  Walholditig 
River  about  6  m.  N.W.  of  Coshocton,  in  Coshocton  co. 
Kill'-cow,  n.  A  butcher. 

Kill'-deer,  or  Kill'-dee.  n.  (Zoill.)  A  small  bird 

of  N.  and  S.  America,  the  Nigiale.tis.  or  Charadrin s 
v ociferus,  belonging  to  the  l’lover  family.  It  takes  its 
popular  name  from  its  peculiar  note. 

Kill  'er,  n.  One  who,  or  that  which,  deprives  of  life. 
Kil'lesse.  n.  [ F r.  coulisse.]  (Arch.)  A  gutter,  groove, 
or  channel ;  a  cullis. 

K  i  1 1  iecrank 'ie.  a  celebrated  pass  through  the  Gram¬ 
pian  Mountains,  in  Scotland,  co  Perth,  abt.  15  ni.  N.W. 
of  Dunkeld.  The  road  which  tiaverses  it  is  cut  out  of 
the  side  of  one  of  the  contiguous  mountains;  and  below 
it,  at  the  foot  of  a  high  precipice,  in  the  bottom  of  the 
ravine,  the  river  Garry  dashes  along  over  rugged  rocks, 
but  so  shaded  with  trees  as  to  be  hardly  discernible.! 
At  the  N.  extremity,  the  Revolutionary  army,  under 
General  Mackay,  was  utterly  defeated,  in  1689,  by  the 
Royalists,  under  Grahamc  of  Claverhoiise,  Viscount 
Dundee  (</.  v.),  who  fell  in  the  moment  of  victory. 
Killikinick',  n.  See  Kinnikinick. 

Kil'lingly,  in  Connecticut,  a  post-townsliip  of  Wind¬ 
ham  co.,  adjoining  Rhode  Island, 

Kil'ling'worlli.  in  Connecticut,  a  post-village  and 
township  of  Middlesex  co.,  about  22  in.  E.  by  N.  of  New 
Haven. 

Killuial'lock,  or  Kii.mal'loch,  a  market-town  of  Ire¬ 
land.  in  Munster,  co.  Limerick,  about  19  m.  S.W.  of' 
Limerick ;  pop.  1,200. 

Kill  Mills,  in  New  Jersey,  a  post-office  of  Warren  co. 
Killougli.  or  St.  Ann’s  Port,  a  seaport-town  of  Ire¬ 
land.  in  Ulster,  co.  Down,  on  a  liay  of  the  same  name, 
about  1  ni.  W.S.W.  of  Ardglass;  pop.  1,100. 

Iiil'low.  n.  [A  corruption  of  coat,  and  low,  a  flame, 
from  its  resemblance  to  soot.J  An  earth  of  a  blackish 
or  deep -blue  color.  (  Woodward.)  —  A  Turkish  dry- 
measure  ot  very  variable  dimensions. 

Kil'lybegs,  a  seaport-town  and  parish  of  Ireland,  in 
Ulster,  co.  Donegal,  abt.  14  in.  W\  of  Donegal ;  pop.  700. 
K  illyleagli.  ( kil-le-la ',)  a  seaport-town  and  parish  of 
Ireland,  in  Ulster,  co.  Down,  about  16  ill.  S.S.E.  of  Bel¬ 
fast;  pop.  1,000. 

Kilinactlioni'as,  a  town  of  Ireland,  in  Munster,  co. 
of  Waterford,  about  12  m  W.S.W.  of  Waterford;  pop. 
1,200. 

Kilmar'nock,  a  town  of  Scotland,  co.  Ayr,  12  m. 
N.N.E.  of  Ayr.  Manuf.  Carpets,  blankets,  tartans,  ami 
other  woollen  cloths:  also,  silks,  muslins, calicoes, gloves, 
Ac.  Pop.  22,620. 

Kilmar'nouk,  in  Maine,  a  township  of  Piscataquis  co. 
Ii  i  I  niai  iim  k.  in  Virginia,  a  post-village  of  Lancaster 
co..  about  90  m.  E.  by  N.  of  Richmond. 

Kiln,  (kil,)  n.  [A.  S.  cyln,  cylene. ]  A  large  stove  or 
oven ;  a  fabric  of  brick  or  stone,  which  may  lie  heated 
for  the  purpose  of  hardening,  burning,  or  drying  any--’ 
tiling;  a  pile  of  brick  constructed  for  burning  or  hard¬ 
ening;  as,  a  lime-Aiin. 

kiln  -dry.  v.  a.  To  dry  in  a  kiln,  as  meal  or  grain. 
Kiln'-ltole,  n.  The  mouth  or  chimney  of  a  kiln. 

Kil  ogram,  li  i  1  ogranime.  n.  [Fr.  Hlngrannne.' 

A  French  measure  of  weight,  equal  to  1,000  gramme.- 
2  2046  llis.  avoirdupois. 

Kil'olitre,  Kll'oliter,  n.  [Fr.  kilolitre.]  A  French 
measure  of  liquids,  equal  to  1,000  litres  =  35-3171  cubic 
feet,  or  about  264  wine-gallons. 

KiTometre.  Kil'oinotor,  n.  A  French  measure 
of  length,  equal  to  1,000  metres  =  1,093}*£  yards  nearly.  • 
Kilostere,  (ke-lo-stdr',)  n.  A  French  measure  of  vol¬ 
ume  or  solidity,  equal  to  1,000  cubic  metres  =35,316-6 
English,  or  35,310-5  American  cubic  feet. 

Iiilroy',  in  Iowa,  a  village  of  Clayton  co.,  on  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi  River,  about  95  m.  N.N.E.  of  Iowa  City. 
Kilrusll'.  a  town  and  watering-place  of  Ireland,  in 
Munster,  co.  Clare,  about  27  m.  S.W.  of  Ennis. 

Kilt.  n.  [Gael,  cealt. J  A  loose  dress,  extending  from 
the  waist  to  the  knee,  in  the  form  of  a  petticoat,  worn  in 
the  Highlands  of  Scotland  by  men,  and  by  children  in  the 
Lowlands.  The  Highlanders  designate  the  kilt  as  the 
philibeq.  This  singular  national  dress  is  now  almost  l 
wholly  confined  to  a  few  Highland  regiments. 

Kilt'ed,  a.  Wearing  a  kil,. 

Kilt'er,  n.  See  Kelter. 

Kil  winning,  a  town  of  Scotland,  co.  Ayr,  on  the 
Garnock,  3  m.  N.N.W.  from  Irvine,  noted  for  having  the 
first  Masonic  lodge  in  Scotland  ;  pop.  4,000. 
Iiilworth',  a  market-town  of  Ireland,  in  Munster,  co. 
Cork,  on  the  Fiincheon  River,  about  2  m.  A. N.E.  of 
Fermoy ;  pop.  1.700. 

Kilworth',  a  village  of  Middlesex  co.,  Upper  Canada, 
about.  114  in.  S.  of  Toronto. 

Kim'ball,  in  Michigan,  a  township  of  St.  Clair  conn-  ( 
ty. 

Kiin'bertoii,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village  of  Ches¬ 
ter  co.,  about  75  m.  E.  by  S.  of  Harrisburg. 

Kim  bo.  a.  [Celt,  cam,  crooked,  bent.]  Crooked; 
arched ;  bent. 

“  So  that.  John  was  forced  to  sit  with  his  arms  a  kimho." Arbutlmot. 
Ii  imbol  ton.  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Guernsey  co., 
about  88  m.  E.  of  Columbus. 
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Kim'niell,  in  bulimia ,  a  post-office  of  Noble  co. 

Kinillis'uick.  in  Missouri,  a  [lost-village  of  Jefferson 
co.,  about  21  m.  S.  by  W.  of  St.  Louis. 

K  iin  shaiv,  or  Kim'shew,  in  California ,  a  township  of  j 
ISutte  co. 

Kill,  n.  [Sax.  cyn,  race,  tribe,  sort;  Icel.  kyn,  race; 
Old  Ger.  kind,  progeny  ;  Lat.  genus  ;  Gr.  i.enos,  root.] 
Relation,  properly,  by  consanguinity  or  blood ;  relatives ; 
kindred. 

— Persons  of  the  same  race ;  a  relation ;  the  same  gener- 
ical  class  ;  a  thing  related.  See  Kindred. 

— a.  Kindred;  of  the  same  nature ;  congenial. 

— n.  (Mus.)  A  Chinese  instrument,  having  a  body  of  thin 
wood,  carved  like  the  top  of  a  violin,  to  increase  the 
resonance,  and  haviug  five  silken  strings  of  different 
sizes. 

Kin 'at  e,  n.  (Che in.)  A  salt  resulting  from  the  combi¬ 
nation  of  kinic  acid  with  a  base. 

Kincar'dine.  or  the  )Icarns,a  maritime  co.  of  Scot¬ 
land,  having  N.  the  co.  Aberdeen,  and  river  Dee;  E.  the 
German  Ocean ;  S. and  W.,co.  Augus;  area, 394 sq.  m.  The 
surface  is  extremely  diversified,  and  there  are  about 
50,000  acres  of  level  and  fertile  country.  Rivers.  Dee, 
N.  Esk,  Bervie-water,  and  Cowie.  Prod.  Mostly  cattle. 
Min.  Granite  and  sandstone.  Manuf.  Coarse  linens, 
and  wooden  snuff-boxes.  Cap.  Stonehaven. 

Kincar'dine,  a  seaport-town  of  Scotland,  co.  Perth, 
on  the  N.  side  of  Frith  of  Forth,  21  m.  W.N.W.  of  Edin¬ 
burgh.  K.  has  a  good  harbor. 

Kinchafoo'na  Creek,  in  Georgia,  enters  Flint 
River  at  Albany  in  Flint  co. 

Kind,  n.  [0.  Ger.  kind;  Icel.  lcynd,  progeny.  See  Kin.] 
Race ;  genus  ;  generic  class ;  sort,  in  a  sense  more  loose 
than  genus.  —  Sort  or  species  ;  particular  nature ;  natu¬ 
ral  state;  produce  or  commodity.  —  Nature;  natural 
propensity  or  determination. 

"Some  of  you,  ou  pure  Instinct  of  nature, 

Are  led  by  kind  t‘  admire  your  fellow-creature.” — Dryden. 

Kind,  a.  [A.  S.  cyn.]  Congenial;  having  feelings  or 
dispositions  becoming  the  common  nature  or  kind; 
humane;  benevolent;  beneficent;  bounteous ;  disposed 
to  do  good  to  others,  and  to  make  them  happy  ;  having 
tenderness  or  goodness  of  nature,  as  persons  or  feelings; 
feeling  for  each  other;  compassionate;  sympathetic; 
affectionate 

Kindergar' ton.  See  Section  II. 

Kind' -hearted,  a.  Having  kindness  of  heart  or 
nature. 

Kind'-heartedness,  n.  Benevolence;  kindness 
of  nature. 

Kin'dle,  v.  a.  [Icel.  bjnda,  to  kindle,  kyndr.  a  fire, 
kyndill,  a  candle.]  To  set  on  fire ;  to  cause  to  burn  with 
flame;  to  light. — To  inflame, as  the  passions;  to  exasper¬ 
ate;  to  rouse;  to  provoke;  to  excite  to  action ;  to  heat; 
to  fire ;  to  animate. 

> — v.  n.  To  take  fire;  to  begin  to  burn  with  flame. — To 
begin  to  rage  or  be  violently  excited;  to  be  roused  or 
•exasperated ;  to  become  animated. 

Kin'ilerhuok,  in  Arkansus,  a  small  village  of  Cle¬ 
burne  co. 

Kinderhook.  in  Illinois,  a  post-village  anil  town¬ 
ship  of  Pike  county,  about  90  miles  west  by  south  of 
Springfield. 

Kinderiiook.  in  Indiana.  See  West  Kinderhook. 

K  indorUooK,  iu  Michigan,  a  post- township  of  Branch 
co. 

Kinderiiook,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  and  town¬ 
ship  of  Columbia  co.,  about  16  m.  S.  by  E.  of  Albany; 
pop.  of  village  (1897)  1,010. 

Kinderhook.  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Rickaway 
co„  on  C.  it  M.  V.  R.R.,  7  m.  W.  of  Circleville. 

Kinderhook  Creek,  in  New  York,  enters  the  Hud¬ 
son  River  about  5  m.  above  Hudson  in  Columbia  co. 

Kin'dler.  n.  One  who  kindles ;  one  who  inflames. 

Kind'liness,  n.  The  quality  of  being  kindly ;  affec¬ 
tion  ;  affectionate  disposition  ;  benignity;  us,  kindliness 
of  heart. 

Kindling,  n.  The  act  of  causing  to  burn,  or  of  in¬ 
flaming. 

— pi.  Materials  for  commencing  a  fire. 

Kindly.  a.  Natural;  homogeneal ;  congenial;  kin¬ 
dred  ;  of  the  same  nature. —  Kind  ;  benevolent.  —  Mild  ; 
bland;  softening. 

“  And  in  soft  silence  shed  the  kindly  show’r.” — Pope. 

— adv.  With  good  will ;  with  a  disposition  to  make  others 
happy,  or  to  oblige;  benevolently  ;  favorably. 

Kind'ly-natured,  a.  Having  a  kind  disposition  or 
nature. 

Kind'ness,  n.  Quality  of  being  kind  ;  good-will ;  be¬ 
nevolence;  that  temper  or  disposition  which  delights  in 
contributing  to  the  happiness  of  others :  benignity  of 
nature.  —  Any  act  of  benevolence;  beneficence;  charity; 
hospitality;  attention  to  the  wants  of  others. 

Kin'dred,  n.  [Sax.  cynryn,  cynren ,  a  family  course  — 
cyn,  kin,  and  ryne,  a  course  of  years  J  Relationship  by 
birth  or  marriage;  consanguinity. —  Affinity;  relatives 
by  blood  or  marriage,  more  properly  the  former;  the 
relation  of  persons  descended  from  the  same  stock  or 
common  ancestor.  —  See  Consanguinity. 

_ a.  Related  ;  cougenial ;  of  the  like  nature,  or  properties ; 

cognate. 

1  True  to  the  kindred  points  of  Heaven  and  Home.”  Wordsworth. 

Kine,  n.  [Contracted  from  cowen,  old  pi.  of  cow.\  Cows. 
(Now  only  used  in  poetry.) 

Kinemat'ic,  Kinemat'ical,  a.  Belonging  or  re¬ 
lating  to  kinematics. 

Kinemat'ics,  Cinematics,  n.  [Gr.  lcinnna,  a  mo¬ 
tion.]  The  science  of  pure  motion.  It  differs  from 
geometry  by  the  admission  of  the  conceptions  of  lime 
and  velocity,  and  from  dynamics  proper  by  the  exclusion 


of  the  conception  of  force  as  a  cause  of  motion.  Rober-I 
val’s  Method  of  Tangents,  and  Newton’s  Fluxions,  are 
purely  kinematical  methods.  From  the  kinematics  of  ] 
a  point  all  the  properties  of  curves  may  be  deduced,  and 
that  frequently  with  great  simplicity.  A  curve,  in  fact, 
may  be  conceived  to  be  generated  by  a  point  moving 

•  along  a  line  which  at  the  same  time  incessantly  turns 
around  that  point.  The  line  is  the  tangent  of  the  curve, 
and  the  relative  velocities  of  translation  and  rotation 
determine  its  curvature. 

Kinesip'atliist,  n.  One  who  is  skilled  in,  or  prac¬ 
tises,  kinesipathy. 

Kiuesip'athy.  n.  [Gr.  kinesis,  motion,  and  pathos, 
disease.]  A  mode  of  treating  disease  by  gymnastics  or 
appropriate  movements. 

Kinet'ic,  a.  [From  Gr.  kine.n,  to  move.]  Motory. 

Kinetics,  n.  sing.  The  same  as  Kinematics,  q.  v. 

KineTuscope.  a.  [Gr.  kinetos,  moving,  and  skopeo  to, 
view.]  A  movable  panorama.  See  also  Section  II. 

King',  n.  [A.  S.  cyng,  cynig,  cyning  ;  Dan .  knnge  ;  Du. 
koning ;  Icel.  konungr ;  Ger.  kiinig ;  O.  Ger.  kunirig.] 
The  chief  magistrate  or  sovereign  of  a  nation  ;  a  mon¬ 
arch  ;  a  sovereign ;  a  prince ;  a  ruler.  —  There  is  some 
difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  origin  of  the  word  ;  prob¬ 
ably,  as  kon-ung,  cyn-ing,  it  expresses  one  chosen  from] 
the  people  to  rule  them,  the  termination  appearing  mj 
such  words  as  tetlieling,  while  the  first  syllable,  con¬ 
nected  with  the  Greek  yivo $,  Latin  gens,  Ac.,  appears 
also  in  yvirj  and  quean.  It  would  therefore  primarily! 
mean  one  chosen  from  and  by  the  people  to  represent 
and  guide  them;  but  it  has  passed  through  as  many 
shades  of  meaning  as  there  are  states  or  nations  to  be 
governed.  Tims  it  is  applied  equally  to  the  constitutional 
monarchs  of  England  and  an  absolute  sovereign  like 
Louis  XIV. ;  to  the  chief  magistrate  of  Poland  in  former 
times,  who  was  elected,  and  to  that  of  Holland,  who  suc¬ 
ceeds  by  hereditary  right;  to  the  head  of  a  savage  tribe 
or  barbarous  horde,  as  well  as  to  that  of  the  most  re¬ 
fined  and  civilized  nation  It  is  expressed  in  Greek  by 
the  word  basile.us,  and  iu  Latin  and  its  cognate  languages  j 
by  rex  ;  but  all  the  nations  of  Europe  have  adopted  into ! 
their  respective  languages  the  equivalent  terms  in  use] 
among  the  people  with  whom  they  carry  on  intercourse. 
Thus  we  speak  of  the  Shah  of  Persia,  the  Grand  Signior, 
the  Pasha  of  Egypt,  the  Dey  of  Algiers,  Ac.  In  coun¬ 
tries  where  the  kingly  office  is  hereditary,  some  form 
has  always  been  gone  through  on  the  accession  of  a  new 
king,  in  which  there  is  a  recognition  on  the  part  of  the 
people  of  his  right ;  a  claim  from  them  that  he  should 
pledge  himself  to  the  performance  of  certain  duties ;  and 
generally  a  religious  ceremony  performed,  in  which  the 
anointing  him  with  oil  and  placing  a  crown  upon  his 
head  are  conspicuous  acts  ;  the  whole  solemnity  being 
styled  the  coronation.  In  modern  Europe,  the  Pope  and 
the  Emperor  of  Germany  assumed  as  a  joint  preroga¬ 
tive  the  right  of  conferring  the  dignity  of  king.  Fred¬ 
erick  I.  of  Prussia  was  the  first  sovereign  who  assumed 
the  title,  and  had  it  acknowledged  by  the  other  states 
of  Europe  without  their  authorization. 

(Games.)  A  card  having  the  picture  of  a  king.  —  The 
chief  piece  in  the  game  of  chess. 

King;,  v.  a.  To  supply  with  a  king;  to  make  royal ;  to 
raise  to  royalty.  (England.) 

King;,  Rufus,  an  American  statesman  and  diplomatist, 
was  b.  iu  1755,  at  Scarborough,  Me.,  entered  at  Harvard 
College  in  1773,  studied  law,  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  in  1778,  and  elected  a  member  of  Congress  in  j 
1781.  In  1796  he  was  appointed,  by  President  Wash¬ 
ington,  minister  plenipotentiary  to  the  court  of  St 
James,  the  functions  of  which  office  he  continued  to 
discharge  till  1803,  when  he  returned  home.  In  1813 
ho  was  a  third  time  sent  to  the  Senate,  and  his  speech 
ou  the  burning  of  Washington  by  the  English  was  a 
most  striking  display  of  oratory.  In  1819  he  was  once 
more  reelected,  and  continued  until  the  expiration  of 
the  term  in  1825.  He  then  accepted  the  appointment 
of  minister  plenipotentiary  at  the  court  of  London,  but 
was  taken  ill,  and  returned  home,  and  soon  after  died, 
aged  72,  iu  1827. 

!  King',  in  Washington,  a  W.  central  co.,  bordering  on 
Admiralty  Inlet;  area,  about  1,944  sq.  m.  Rivers. 
Dwamish,  Cedar,  and  Snoqualmie  rivers.  Surface,  much 
diversified,  ttie  Cascade  Mountains  forming  the  E.  bor¬ 
der.  Soil,  in  some  parts  fertile.  Cap.  Seattle.  Pop. 
(1897)  about  80,000. 

ILing-and-Queen,  in  Virginia,  an  E.  co. ;  area,  about 
400  sq.  m.  Rivers.  York,  Mattapony,  and  Piaukatank 
rivers.  Surface,  undulating;  soil,  fertile.  Cap.  King- 
and-Queen  Court-House.  Pop.  (1890)  9,669. 

Kins*and'<iueeii  Court-House,  in  Virginia,  a 
post-village,  cap.  of  Iiing-and-Queeu  co.,  about  30  m.  E. 
by  N.  of  Richmond. 

fiing-at-arms,  n.  (Her.)  An  officer  whose  business 
is  to  preside  over  the  chapters,  and  to  direct  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  heralds.  See  Herald’s  College. 

King  -apple,  n.  A  kiud  of  apple. 

K  i  ng-bccoin'i ng,  a.  That  is  appropriate  to  a  king. 

King'bird,  n.  (/.obi.)  See  Fly-catch  hr. 

King;  Charles’  South  Land,  an  island  of  Terra 
del  Fuego.  It  is  the  largest  island  in  the  group, having 
a  low  and  level  surface,  except  in  the  S.  part,  where 
Mount  Sariniento  rises  to  an  elevation  of  7,000  feet. 

King’-erab,  n.  (Zool.)  See  Limulus. 

King'-eraft,  n.  The  craft  of  kings;  the  art  of  regal 
governmen  t. 

Kingcup,  n.  (Bot.)  The  crow-foot.  See  Ranun¬ 
culus.  , 

King  dom,  n.  [A.  S.  cynedom,  cyningdom.]  The 
quality  and  attributes  of  a  king ;  government ;  rule  ;  su¬ 
preme'  administration. —The  territory  or  country  sub- 1 


ject  to  a  king;  an  undivided  territory  under  the  do¬ 
minion  of  a  king  or  monarch  ;  the  inhabitants  or  popula¬ 
tion  subject  to  a  king.— A  primary  division  of  plants, 
animals,  or  minerals ;  as,  a  mineral,  or  vegetable  king¬ 
dom. 

King'ficld.  in  Maine,  a  post-township  of  Franklin  co.. 
about  52  in.  N.  by  W.  of  Augusta. 

Hing'iish.  n.  (Zoiil.)  See  Opah. 

K ing'fislicr,  n.  (Zoiil.)  See  Ai.cediniile. 

King’  George,  in  Virginia,  an  E.  co.,  adjoining  Mary 
land;  area,  about  176  sq  in.  Rivers.  Potomac  and  Rap¬ 
pahannock  rivers.  Surface,  hilly;  soil,  not  very  fer¬ 
tile.  Cap.  King  George  Court-House. 

King;  George  Archipelago,  in  Alaska.  See 
Sitka. 

King'  George  Court-House,  in  Virginia,  a  post¬ 
village,  cap.  of  King  George  co.,  abt.  70  m.  N.N.E.  of 
Richmond. 

King  George's  Islands,  two  islands  in  S.  Pacific 
Ocean,  discovered  by  Byron  in  1765;  Lat.  14°  35'  S., 
Lon.  149°  2'  W. 

King  George’s  Mound, a  capacious  bay  on  S.  coast 
of  Australia;  Lat.  of  entrance,  36°  6'  15"  S.,  Lon.  118°  E. 

King'-Uiller,  n.  A  regicide  ;  a  person  who  kills  a  king. 

King'less,  a.  Without  a  king. 

King'let,  n.  A  petty  king;  a  weak  or  insignificant 
king. 

King'liness.  n.  State  of  being  kingly. 

King'ling,  n.  A  kinglet;  a  petty  king. 

Kingly.  a.  Belonging  to  a  king;  suitable  to  a  king, 
royal ;  regal ;  sovereign ;  monarchical  ;  us,  a  kingly  gov¬ 
ernment. 

— August;  splendid;  noble;  becoming  a  king;  as,  “A 
kingly  entertainment.” —  Sidney. 

— adv.  With  an  air  of  royalty  ;  with  superior  dignity. 

King'-post,  n.  (Arch.)  The  middle  or  chief  post  of 
a  roof,  standing  on  the  tie-beam,  and  reaching  up  to  the 
ridge ;  it  is  often  formed  into  an  octagonal  column  with 
capital  and  base,  and  small  struts  or  braces,  which  are 
usually  slightly  curved,  spreading  from  it  above  the 
capital  to  some  of  the  other  timbers.  —  See  Koof. 

King  of  Prussia,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village  of 
Montgomery  co.,  about  3  m.  above  Norristown. 

King’s,  a  N.W.co.  of  Nova  Scotia,  bordering  on  the 
Bay  of  Fundy,  and  Mines  Basin  ;  area,  about  812  sq.  m. 
Rivers.  Le  Have  and  Annapolis  rivers,  and  some  smaller 
streams.  Surface,  much  diversified  ;  soil,  generally  fer¬ 
tile.  Min.  Copper,  silver,  and  iron.  Cap.  Kentville. 
Pop.  (1891)  22,489. 

King's.  a  S.  central  co.  of  New  Brunswick ;  area,  about 

l, 565  sq.  m.  Rivers.  St.  John,  Hammond,  and  Kenebe- 
kasis  rivers.  Surface,  diversified;  soil,  fertile.  Cap. 
Hampton.  Pop.  (1891)  23,090. 

King's,  in  New  York,  a  S.E.  co.,  forming  the  extreme 
western  end  of  Long  Island,  in  which  is  located  the 
city  of  Brooklyn;  area,  about  37  sq.  in.;  bounded  by 
the  East  and  Hudson  rivers,  New  York  Bay  and  the 
Atlantic  Ocean,  and  by  Queen’s  co.  on  the  E.  The 
county-seat  was  Brooklyn,  and  the  co.  had  a  popula¬ 
tion  of  838,547  in  1890,  Brooklyn  alone  having  806,343. 
Coney  Island  is  at  the  S.W.  corner  of  this  co.  Now  a 
part  of  Greater  New  York. 

King's,  iu  Illinois,  a  post-village  of  Ogle  co.,  about  ID 

m.  E.  of  Oregon. 

Kings' borougli ,  in  New  York,  a  village  of  Fulton 
co.,  about  60  m.  S.W.  of  Albany. 

King's  Bridge,  in  New  York,  a  village  of  New  York 
co.,  at  the  N.  end  of  Manhattan  Island,  about  13  m.  N. 
of  the  City  Hall ;  now  included  in  Greater  New  York. 

King's'burg.  in  California,  a  post-town  of  Fresno  co., 
on  So.  Pacific  R.R.,  10  m.  S.  of  Fresno. 

Kings'bury.  in  Indiana,  a  post-village  of  La  Porte  co., 
about  5  m.  S.  of  La  Porte. 

Kings'bury,  in  New  York,  a  post-town  and  township 
of  Washington  co.,  about  65  ni.  N.  of  Albany ;  pop.  of 
township  in  1897,  4,710. 

Kings'bury,  iu  Texas,  a  post-village  of  Gaudalupe 
co.,  on  So.  Pacific  R.R.,  45  m.  S.  ot  Austin. 

King’s  Corners,  in  Ohio.  See  New  London. 

King’s  County,  an  E.  central  co.  of  Ireland,  in  Lein¬ 
ster  ;  area,  about  772  sq.  m..  about  156,000  acres  of  which 
are  uncultivated.  Rivers.  Shannon,  Brosua,  Barrow,  and 
Boyne  rivers.  Surface,  slightly  diversified;  toil,  fertile. 
Chief  towns,  Burr  and  Tullamore.  Pop.  (1897)  61,400. 

Killgs'eourt,  a  town  of  Ireland,  in  Ulster  co.,  Cavan, 
about  5  m.  S.W.  of  Carrickmacross.  Pop.  (1897)  845. 

King’s  Creels,  in  Ohio,  enters  Mad  River  in  Cham¬ 
paign  co. 

King's  Creeii,  in  S.  Carolina,  enters  Broad  River  in 
York  district. 

King's'-Clisll'iou,  n.  A  seat  made  by  two  persons 
crossing  their  hands. 

Kingses'sing',  in  Pennsylvania,  a  former  township, 
now  included  within  the  limits  of  Philadelphia,  on  the 
Delaware  River,  about  5  m.  S.W.  of  the  State  House. 

King'’s-evil,  n.  (Med.)  A  term  applied  to  any  severe 
scrofulous  condition  of  the  body,  and  for  which,  in  the 
Mjddle  Ages,  the  touch  of  the  sovereign’s  hand  was 
thought  to  be  the  only  effective  cure.  Edward  the  Con¬ 
fessor,  in  the  11th  century,  was  the  first  monarch  who 
touched,  as  it  was  called,  tor  the  Evil ;  and  George  the 
First,  at  the  beginning  of  the  18th,  the  last  king  who 
attempted  it.  Dr.  Johnson,  when  a  hoy,  was  touched 
for  the  Evil  by  Queen  Anne.  —  See  Scrofula. 

King’s  Ferry,  in  New  York ,  a  P.  O.  of  Cayuga  co. 

King'sllin,  n.  The  state,  office,  or  dignity  of  a  king; 
royalty. 

King’s  Island,  an  island  of  S.  Australia,  the  W.  ex¬ 
tremity  of  Buss’s  Straits;  Lat.  35°  50'  S.,  Lon.  144°  E. 

King's  Island,  an  island  of  British  N.  America,  in 
the  Pacific  Ocean;  Lat.  52°  10'  N.,  Lon.  128°  W. 
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It ings'loy,  Charles,  an  English  clergyman,  novelist, 
and  poet,  chaplain-in-ordinary  to  Queen  Victoria,  b.  at 
Holne  Vicarage,  Devon,  1819.  After  devoting  some  time 
to  preparation  for  the  profession  of  the  law,  he  entered 
the  Church,  became  curate  at  Eversley,  a  moorland  par¬ 
ish  in  Hampshire,  and  that  living  becoming  vacant,  he 
was  presented  to  it  by  the  patron,  the  late  Sir  John 
Cope,  Bart.  Mr.  K.  had  mixed  much  with  workingmen, 
as  may  be  inferred  from  his  Alton  Locke ,  and  also  taken' 
part  in  the  ragged-school  movement,  and  in  various  ef¬ 
forts  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  working  classes, 
to  such  an  extent  as  to  have  earned  the  name  of  “Char¬ 
tist  Parson.”  He,  too,  distinguished  himself  as  a  drama¬ 
tic  and  lyric  poet,  the  Saint's  Tragedy  having  been  pub¬ 
lished  in  1846,  and  was  the  author  of  several  novels  ;  Al¬ 
lan  Locke ,  Ac.  He  gave  us  also  Phaeton  ;  Loose  Thoughts 
far  Loose  Thinkers, published  in  1852;  Hypatia ,  or  New 
Poes  with  an  Old  Face,  in  1853  ;  Alexandria  and  her  Schools 
-Lectures,  in  1854;  Westward  Ho!  in  1855;  Two  Years 
Ago,  in  1857  ;  Miscellanies  from  Fraser’s  Magazine,  in 
859 ;  The  Roman  and  the  Teuton  Lectures,  delivered  at 
Cambridge  in  1864;  Hereward,  the  Last  of  the  English, 
in  1866,  Ac..  He  was  appointed  Professor  of  Modern 
History  in  the  university  of  Cambridge  in  1859,  and 
made  Canon  of  Westminster,  1873.  D.  1875.  Letters 
and  Memorials,  by  Mrs.  Kingsley  (1877). 

Kings'ley,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  twp.  of  Venango  co. 

King’s  Mountain,  in  N.  Carolina,  a  post-village  of 
Gaston  co.,  about  200  m.  W.S.W.  of  Kaleigh.  It  is  the 
scene  of  an  important  victory  won  by  the  American 
militia  over  the  British  troops,  Oct.,  1780. 

King's  Point,  in  Missouri,  a  post-village  of  Dade  co. 

Kings'port,  in  Tennessee,  a.  post-village  of  Sullivan  co., 
about  270  m.  E.  by  N.  of  Nashville. 

King’s  Hi  ver,  iu  California,  enters  Tule  Lake  in  Tu¬ 
lare  co. 

King's  Kiver,  iu  Missouri,  enters  the  White  Itiver  in 
Barry  co. 

King's  Settlement,  in  New  York,  a  post-office  of 
Chenango  co. 

King's  Spear,  n.  (Bot.)  See  Asphodelus. 

Kings,  (The  Books  of.)  (Script.)  The  name  of  two  of 
the  historical  books  of  the  Old  Testament.  Originally, 
they  formed  only  one  book,  and  were  first  divided  by 
the  Seventy,  by  whom  they  are  entitled  the  third  and 
fourth  books  of  Reigns  or  Kingdoms,  —  the  books  of 
Samuel,  which  they  divided  in  the  same  way,  being 
the  first  and  second.  The  Books  of  Kings  take  their 
name  from  their  contents,  being  a  history  of  the  the¬ 
ocracy  under  the  kings  from  the  reign  of  Solomon  till 
the  dissolution  of  the  state.  They  may  be  divided  into 
three  parts,  —  1,  giving  an  account  of  the  reign  of 
Solomon  (i.-xi.);  2,  the  history  of  the  two  kingdoms  of 
Judah  and  Israel  (xii.-2  Kings  xvii.);  3,  the  history 
of  the  kingdom  of  Judah  after  the  disruption  of  Israel 
(xviii.-xxv.).  The  period  embraced  by  the  two  books  is 
455  years.  Great  uncertainty  exists  as  to  the  author 
and  the  time  at  which  these  books  were  written :  some 
ascribe  the  authorship  to  Ezra,  others  to  Jeremiah  or 
Isaiah;  but  it  is  a  mere  matter  of  conjecture.  Jewish 
tradition  ascribes  the  authorship  to  Jeremiah,  and  there 
is  present  throughout  a  considerable  resemblance  to  his 
style.  The  books,  though  compiled  to  a  considerable 
extent  from  more  copious  annals,  yet  present  a  tolerable 
degree  of  unity  and  compactness.  A  definite  plan  is 
seen  running  through  the  whole,  and  there  is  a  unifor¬ 
mity  of  style  and  method.  The  scope  of  the  work  is  to 
show  God's  merciful  dealings  with  Ilis  people,  and  His 
keeping  promise  with  them.  The  kingdom  is  preserved 
to  Solomon  entire,  and  after  it  was  divided,  God  endea¬ 
vored  to  recall  both  Israel  and  Judah  to  a  sense  of  their 
covenant-relation  to  him  by  admonitions  and  chastise¬ 
ments,  though  they  were  finally  subverted  because  they 
continued  rebellious  and  stiff-necked.  But  though 
severely  punished,  the  seed  of  David  was  not  allowed  to 
perish,  and  the  exiled  king  Jehoiakim  is  brought  back  to 
Judah,  and  set  upon  the  throne  of  his  ancestors,  as  an 
evidence  of  God’s  remembrance  of  His  promise  made  to 
His  servant  David.  The  historical  character  and  credi¬ 
bility  of  these  books  commend  themselves  to  the  reader 
by  strong  external  and  internal  evidence;  besides  their 
being  repeatedly  referred  to  in  the  New  Testament.  The 
Jews  have  uniformly  regarded  them  as  divinely  inspired. 

Ki  ng'S'ton,  the  chief  commercial  city  and  seaport  of 
the  island  of  Jamaica,  W.  Indies.  It  is  finely  situated 
on  an  excellent  harbor  of  the  same  name,  ou  the  S.  coast 
of  the  island,  abt.  10  in.  W.  of  Spanish  Town;  Lat.  17° 
68' N„  Lon.  76°  47' 30"  W.  The  harbor  is  secure  and 
strongly  fortified;  a  large  shipping  trade  in  fruits.  Ac., 
is  done  with  the  U.  S.  and  Europe.  Pop.  (1897)  49,550. 

Kingston  or  Kingx'town.  a  town  on  the  S.W. 
coast  of  the  island  of  St.  Vincent,  British  West  Indies. 

Kingston,  an  important  city  of  prov.  of  Ontario,  in 
the  co.  of  Frontenac;  cap.  of  that  county,  and  terminal 
of  Rideau  canal.  It  is  situated  on  the  St.  Lawrence 
river,  at  the  east  end  of  Lake  Ontario,  and  172  in.  S.  W. 
of  Montreal.  Lat.  44°  12'  N.,  Lon.  75°  41'  W.  The 
city  is  located  upon  the  site  of  old  Fort  Frontenac,  built 
in  1672  by  governor-general  Frontenac.  The  harbor,  is 
secure  for  vessels  of  all  kinds,  and  commerce  is  in  a 
flourishing  condition.  It  is  the  military  and  naval 
depot  of  the  province,  and  is  one  of  the  strongest  posts 
in  British  America,  being  defended  at  every  practicable 
point  by  forts  and  batteries.  Pop.  (1897)  21,250. 

Kingston,  a  town  of  New  Brunswick,  cap.  of  King’s 
co.,  on  the  St.John’s  river,  about  25  m.  N.  of  St.  John’s. 

Kingston,  in  Alabama,  a  post-village,  the  former  cap. 
of  Autauga  co.,  about  25  m.  N.W.  of  Montgomery. 

Kingston,  in  Arkansas,  a  post-village  of  Madison  co. 

Kingston,  in  California,  a  village  of  Fresno  co.,  about 
30  m.  S.S.E.  of  Fresno. 


King?*' ton.  in  Georgia,  a  post-village  in  Bartow  co. 

Kingston,  in  Illinois,  a  village  of  Adams  co. 

— A  post-village  and  township  of  DeKalb  co.,  about  200  m. 
N.E.  of  Springfield. 

— A  village  of  Peoria  co.,  on  the  Illinois  liver,  about  20  m. 
below  Peoria.  Its  post-office  is  Kingston  Mines. 

Kingston,  in  Indiana,  a  post-village  of  Decatur  co., 
about  6  m.  N.E.  of  Greensburg. 

Kingston,  in  Kentucky,  a  post-village  of  Madison  co„ 
about  45  m.  S.E.  of  Lexington. 

Kingston,  in  Maryland,  a  post-village  of  Somerset  co., 
about  10  m.  S.  of  Princess  Anne. 

Kingston,  in  Massachusetts,  a  post-town  and  township 
of  Plymouth  co.,  about  33  m.  S.E.  of  Boston.  Pop. 
(1897)  1,705. 

Kingston,  in  Minnesota,  a  post-townsliip  of  Meeker 
co.,  about  8  m.  E.  of  Forest  City. 

Kingston,  in  Mississippi,  a  post-office  of  Adams  co., 
about  100  m.  S.W.  of  Jackson. 

King'Ston.  in  Missouri,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Caldwell 
co.,  about  120  m.  N.W.  of  Jefferson  City.  Pop.  495. 

Kingston,  in  North  Carolina.  See  Kinston. 

Kingston,  in  New  Hampshire,  a  post-township  of  Rock¬ 
ingham  co.  Pop.  (1897)  1,140. 

Kingston,  in  New  Jersey,  a  post-village  of  Somerset 
co.,  about  13  m.  N.E.  of  Trenton.  Pop.  (1895)  459. 

Kingston,  in  New  York,  a  flourishing  city,  cap.  of 
Lister  co„  on  the  Hudson  river,  about  55  m.  S.  of  Albany. 
It  is  a  very  important  manufacturing  place.  Its  foun¬ 
dation  is  almost  contemporary  with  that  of  New  York 
city,  and  the  house  is  still  standing  in  which  the  first 
constitution  of  the  State  was  framed.  In  1777  K.  was 
taken  and  burned  by  the  British.  It  is  also  situated  on 
Itondout  creek,  which  is  its  harbor.  Pop.  (1897)  23,760 

Kingston,  in  Ohio,  a  village  of  Champaign  co.,  about 
6  m.  N.  by  E.  of  Urbana. 

— A  township  of  Delaware  co. 

— A  post-village  of  Ross  co.,  about  10  m.  N.E.  of  Chilli- 
cothe.  Pop.  (1897)  792. 

Kingston,  in  Pennsylrania,  a  village  of  Cumberland 
co.,  about  6  m.  E.N.E.  of  Carlisle. 

— A  post-borough  and  township  of  Luzerne  co.,  on  the  N. 
branch  of  the  Susquehanna  river,  opposite  Wilkesbarre. 
Pop.  (1897)  2,540. 

Kingston,  in  Rhode  Island,  a  post-village,  cap.  of 
Washington  co.,  about  27  m.  S.  by  W.  of  Providence. 

Kingston,  in  Tennessee,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Roane 
co.,  about  145  m.  E.  by  S.  of  Nashville.  Pop.  (1897)  890. 

Kingston,  in  Utah,  a  post-office  of  Piute  co.  • 

Kingston,  in  Wisconsin,  a  post-township  of  Green 
Lake  co.,  on  Grand  river. 

— A  township  of  Juneau  co. 

Kingston-iipon-Hiill.  See  Hull. 

K ingston-n pon-Thainos,  a  town  of  England, 
co.  Surrey,  12  in.  S.W.  of  London.  It  is  a  place  of  great  I 
antiquity,  and  on  the  N.  side  of  the  church  is  a  large 
stone  on  which,  according  to  the  traditions,  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  monarchs  were  seated  during  their  coronation. 
Pop.  (1897)  29,750. 

King'stone,  n.  ( lclith .)  Another  name  for  the 
Angel-fi6li.  See  Squalidje. 

Kiiigs'town,  or  Dunleary,  a  seaport  town  of  Ireland, 
in  Leinster,  7  m.  S.E.  of  Dublin.  Pop.  (1897)  18,550. 

Kings'tree,  in  South  Carolina,  a  post-village,  cap.  of 
Williamsburg  co.,  on  the  Black  river,  about  76  m. 
E.S.E.  of  Columbia.  Pop.  (1897)  580. 

King's'ville,  in  Maryland,  a  post-village  of  Baltimore 
co.,  about  16  m.  N.E.  of  Baltimore. 

Kingsville,  in  Missouri,  a  post-village  of  Johnson  co., 
about  44  m.  S.E.  of  Kansas  City. 

Kingsville,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  and  township  of 
Ashtabula  co.,  about  60  m.  N.E.  of  Cleveland. 

Kingsville,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village  of  Clarion 
county. 

Kingsville,  in  South  Carolina,  a  post-village  of  Rich¬ 
land  co.,  about  25  m.  S.E.  of  Columbia. 

King's  Yellow,  n.  (Painting.)  A  pigment  of  a  fine 
yellow  color,  which  is  a  mixture  of  arsenious  acid  and 
tersulphide  of  arsenic,  or  orpimelit. 

King-tcheon  (king-tchou),  a  fortified  city  of  China, 
province  of  Hoo-pih,  Lat.  30°  28'  N.,  Lon.  Ill0  37'  E. 
Pop.  Unascertained. 

King-te-Cliiang,  a  large  town  of  China,  in  Kiangsi, 
95  m.  from  Nan-chang-foo.  It  is  the  principal  seat  of 
the  porcelain  manufacture  in  China,  for  which  about 
500  furnaces  are  employed.  Lat.  29°  25'  N.,  Lon.  115° 
56'  E.  Pop.  (1897)  about  500,000. 

KingWil'liam,  in  Virginia,  an  E.  co.;  area,  about  270 
sq.  m.  Rivers.  Pamunkey  and  Mattapony  rivers.  Sur¬ 
face,  undulating ;  soil,  fertile.  Cap.  King  William  Court- 
House.  Pop.  ( 1890)  9,605. 

King  Wil'limn  Court  House,  in  Virginia,  a 
post-village,  cap.  of  King  William  co.,  about  27  m.  N.E. 
of  Richmond. 

King  Wil'liam's  Cat'aract.  a  fall  of  the  Esse- 
quibo  river,  in  British  Guiana.  Lat.  3°  14'  35"  N.,  Lon. 
57°  44'  W. 

King'-wood.  n.  A  beautiful  hard  W'ood  exported 
from  Brazil.  It  has  violet  streaked  tints,  and  is  used 
in  turnery  and  small  cabinet-work. 

King'wood,  in  New  Jersey,  a  post-towmship  of  Hun¬ 
terdon  co.,  about  7  m.  W.  of  Flemington. 

Kingwood,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village  of  Somer¬ 
set  co. 

Kingwood,  in  West  Virginia,  a  post-village,  cap.  of 
Preston  co.,  on  the  Cheat  river,  about  80  m.  E.S.E.  of 
Wheeling.  Pop.  (1897)  1,090. 

Kin  ic,  or  Qui'nic.  Acid,  n.  ( Chem .)  A  peculiar 
dibasic  acid,  occuring  in  cinchona  bark,  in  combina¬ 
tion  with  lime  and  the  cinchona  alkaloids.  It  is  pre¬ 
pared  by  mixing  an  aqueous  decoction  of  the  bark  with 


milk  of  lime,  until  a  faint  alkaline  reaction  is  perceived, 
the  tannic  acid  and  the  alkaloids  being  precipitated,  and 
kinate  of  lime  remaining  in  the  supernatant  liquor. 
The  salt  is  crystallized  from  the  mother-liquor  by  eva¬ 
poration,  and  decomposed  by  oxalic  or  sulphuric  acid. 
Kinic  acid  crystallizes  in  colorless  oblique  rhombic 
prisms,  freely  soluble  in  boiling  water,  less  so  in  cold 
water,  and  still  less  so  in  alcohol  and  ether.  Most  of  the 
kinates  are  soluble  in  water,  with  the  exception  of  the 
sub-kinate  of  lead. 

Kink,  n.  In  a  rope  or  chain,  a  curvature  reduced  to  a 
sharp  bend  by  the  too  rapid  drawing  from  a  coil  or  twist. 
It  is  very  dangerous  on  shipboard,  causing  a  stoppage 
in  the  run  of  tackle  through  blocks,  and  weakening  the 
rope  by  a  sudden  reversal  of  the  direction  of  the  strain. 
The  best  rope  kinks  very  seldom. 

— A  fit  of  laughter,  or  of  coughing. 

— v.  n.  To  be  entangled;  to  set  fast  or  stop,  as  a  rope.  — 
To  be  disentangled.  (Local,  Eng.)  —  To  laugh  immoder¬ 
ately.  (Local.) 

K  i nkajou.  or  Potto,  n.  ( Zobl .)  The  Cercoleptes 

candivoh-ulus,  a  sin¬ 
gular  carni vorous 
quadruped  of  South 
America,  belonging  to 
the  family  Ursidse, 
and  allied  to  the  rac¬ 
coons.  It  has  a  very 
long  tail,  which  is  pre¬ 
hensile  at  the  end; 
the  muzzle  is  short, 
the  tongue  slender 
and  extensile;  with 
two  pointed  molars 
before,  and  three  tu¬ 
bercular  ones  behind. 

It  eats  like  a  squirrel, 
holding  the  food  in  its 
hands ;  is  a  noctur- 
nous  animal ;  climbs 
like  a  lemur,  with 
agility;  and  is  said  to 
be  a  great  destroyer 
of  wild  bee’s  nests. 

In  captivity  it  is  very 
mild,  and  climbs 
about  the  chairs,  Ac., 
if  suffered  to  go  at 
large. 

Kin'kersville,  in  Fig.  1481.  —  kinkajou. 

Ohio.  See  KlRKERS-  ( Cercoleptes  candivulvulus.) 

VILLE. 

Kin'kle,  n.  Same  as  Kink  (q.  v.). 

Kin'kler.  in  Texas,  a  P.  O.  of  Lavaca  co. 

Kinniit'ty.  a  town  of  Ireland,  in  Leinster,  in  King’s 
co.,  about  13  m.  S.  W.  of  Tullamore.  Pop.  (1897)  1,745. 

Kin'mundy,  in  Illinois,  a  city  of  Marion  co.,  on  Ill. 
Cent,  and  C.  A  E.  I.  R.Rs.,  about  24  m.  N.E.  of  Centralia. 
Pop.  (1897)  1,160. 

Kin'nekuk.  in  Kansas.  See  Kennekuk. 

Kin'ney.  iu  Texas,  a  S.W.  co.,  adjoining  Mexico ;  area, 
about  1,700  sq.  m.  Rivers.  Rio  Grande,  and  several  of 
its  tributaries.  Surface,  generally  level;  soil,  fertile. 
Cap.  Brackettsville.  Pop.  (1897  )  4,350. 

Kin'ney  Four  Corners,  in  New  York,  a  post-office 
of  Oswego  co.,  about  6  m.  S.S.W.  of  Oswego. 

Kinnickin'nick.  or  Kinnick  Kinnick,  in  Wis¬ 
consin,  a  small  river,  flowing  into  Lake  St.  Croix,  iu 
St.  Croix  co. 

— A  township  of  St.  Croix  co.,  on  the  St.  Croix  river. 

Kinnikinic',  Killikinit*'.  n.  [N.  A.  Ind.]  A 

mixture  smoked  by  the  North  American  Indians,  con¬ 
sisting  of  dried  sumac  and  willow  leaves  or  bark, 
finely  chopped  and  grated,  and  mixed  with  tobacco; 
hence  a  brand  name  frequently  used  for  manufactured 
tobacco. — The  Bearberry.  See  Arctosaphylos. 

Kino,  n.  (Bot.)  See  Pterocarpus. 

Ki'none,  Kinoile,  n.  (Chem.)  A  yellow  crystalline 
substance,  obtained  by  heating  one  part  of  kinic  acid, 
four  parts  of  peroxide  of  manganese,  and  one  part  of 
sulphuric  acid,  diluted  with  water.  It  crystallizes  in 
long  needles,  which  fuse  at  212°  Falir.  It  is  sparingly 
soluble  in  water,  but  dissolves  more  freely  in  alcohol. 

Kinross',  a  small  co.  of  Scotland  lying  between  the 
cos.  of  Perth  and  Fife ;  area,  78  sq.  m.  The  middle  part 
of  this  co.  is  occupied  by  the  lake  Loch  Leven  (q.  v.). 
Cap.  Kinross.  Pop.  (1897)  6,550. 

Kinsale  (kin-sail'),  a  town  of  Ireland,  co.  Cork,  on  a 
bay  at  the  mouth  of  the  River  Brandon,  13  m.  from  Cork. 
The  harbor,  protected  by  a  regular  fort,  is  compact, 
secure,  and  capacious.  Pop.  (1897)  4,500. 

Kin'sale,  in  Virginia,  a  post-village  of  Westmoreland 
co.,  about  60  m.  N.E.  of  Richmond. 

K in'slii|>.  n.  Kindred;  relationship. 

Kins'nian,  n. ;  pi.  Kinsmen.  A  man  of  the  same  race 
or  family  ;  one  related  by  blood ;  a  relative. 

Kinsman,  in  Ohio,  a  post-township  of  Trumbull  co. 

Kin'ston.  or  King'ston,  in  North  Carolina,  a  post¬ 
village,  cap.  of  Lenoir  co.,  about  80  m.  S.E.  of  Raleigh. 
Pop.  (1897)  1,870. 

li  ins' woman,  n. ;  pi.  Kinswomen.  A  female  relative. 

Kin'tnl.  n.  See  Quintal. 

Kint'liilge.u.  (Naut.)  A  kind  of  ballast.  See  Kent¬ 
ledge. 

Kint'nersville,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  small  village  of 
Bucks  coounty. 

Kin'tyre.  See  Cantyre. 

Kin  tyro,  in  Illinois, a  village  of  Winnebago  co. 

Kinvar'ra.  a  seaport  town  of  Ireland,  in  Connaught, 
co.  Galway,  11  m.  S.S.E.  of  Galway.  Pop.  (1897)  360. 

Kin'  zers.  in  Penna.,  a  post-village  of  Lancaster  co. 
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Kin'ziia,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-office  of  Warren  co. 

Kio'kee  Creek,  in  Georgia,  enters  the  Savannah 
River  in  Columbia  county. 

Kiong-Tchon,  ( ke-ong-tchou ',)  a  maritime  city  of 
China,  cap.  of  island  of  Hai-nan,  on  its  E.  coast ;  Lat. 
20°  N.,  Lon.  110°  22'  E.  It  is  inclosed  with  strong  walls, 
has  two  colleges,  and  a  large  public  library ;  also  an  ex¬ 
tensive  trade  with  Siam,  Macao,  Assam,  and  Singapore. 
Pop.  Estimated  at  100,000. 

Kiosk',  n.  [Turk.]  A  pavilion  or  summer-house,  with 
a  tent-shaped  roof  open  on  all  sides,  and  isolated.  It  is 
generally  square  in  shape,  and  supported  by  pillars, 
around  the  foot  of  which  is  a  balustrade. 

Ki'otouie,  n.  [Or.  kion,  a  pillar,  a  support,  and  tem- 
nein,  to  cut.]  ( Surg .)  An  instrument  invented  by  De¬ 
sault,  to  cut  any  accidental  brides  or  filaments  in  the 
rectum  and  bladder ;  also  used  for  the  removal  of  the 
tonsils. 

Ki'owee  River,  in  S.  Carolina.  See  Savannah  River. 

Kip,  n.  The  hide  of  a  young  beast. 

Kipe.  n.  [A.  S.  cepan,  to  catch.]  An  old  basket  for 
I  catching  fish. 

Kip'-leather,  n.  Leather  made  from  the  hide  of  a 
young  ox  or  cow,  being  intermediate  between  calf-skin 
and  cow-hide. 

Kip'per,  v.  a.  To  cure  fish  by  salting,  peppering,  and 
drying  them  ;  as,  kippered  salmon. 

— a.  Amorous; — hence,  lively ;  spirited;  gay.  (Prov.  Eng.) 

— n.  A  salmon  during  the  spawning-season.  —  In  Scot¬ 
land,  a  salmon  gutted,  salted,  and  cured  in  smoke. 
(Often  called  kippered  salmon.) 

Kip'per-nut.  n.  {But.)  Same  as  Earth-nut,  q.  v. 

Kip'per-time,  n.  In  England,  the  season  of  salmon¬ 
spawning,  when  angling  is  forbidden;  it  extends  from 
the  3d  to  the  12th  of  May. 

Kip'pnre,  a  mountain  of  Ireland,  in  Leinster,  abt.  11 
m.  S.S.W.  of  Dublin  ;  height,  2,173  feet. 

Kif>'-skin.  n.  Same  as  Kip-i.eather,  q.  v. 

Kirby,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Wyandot  co.,  abt.  9 
m.  W.  of  Upper  Sandusky. 

Kir'by,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village  of  Greene  co. 

Kirby,  in  Vermont,  a  township  of  Caledonia  co.,  abt. 
38  m.  N.E.  of  Montpelier. 

Kir'by  vi  lie.  in  Pennsylvania ,  a  post-office  of  Berks  co. 

Kirclientajj-,  (kirk'en-tdg.)  [Ger.,  church-diet.]  (Eccl.. 
Hist.)  A  Protestant  association  founded  in  Germany  in 
1848,  and  composed  of  ministers  and  laymen  of  the  Lu¬ 
theran,  German  Reformed,  United  Evangelical,  and  Mo¬ 
ravian  churches.  It  is  of  the  nature  of  the  Evangeli¬ 
cal  Alliance,  q.  v.,  but  takes  a  wider  range  of  subjects, 
embracing  questions  of  social  reform,  as  well  as  those 
of  a  more  strictly  religious  nature.  The  inner  mission 
is  specially  patronized  by  it.  Its  doctrinal  basis  rests 
upon  the  confessions  of  the  16th  century.  It  holds  an 
annual  meeting,  the  place  of  which  is  changed  from 
year  to  year.  The  first  meeting  took  place  in  1848,  at 
Wittenberg,  in  the  church  to  which  Luther  affixed  his 
theses.  It  is  possessed  of  no  legislative  power. 

Klr'gheez,  Kirghis,  Kirguis,  Kirghiz,  Kirghuises, 
or  Kirghis-Kaisaki  (Cossacks  of  the  Steppes).  A  nu¬ 
merous  and  widely  extended  people  of  the  steppes  of 
Asia,  occupying  a  great  part  of  the  southern  frontier 
of  Asiatic  Russia,  between  Lat.  44°  and  55°  N.,  and 
Lon.  53°  and  82°  E.  The  area  over  which  they  extend 
is  estimated  at  1,530,000  sq.  in.,  chiefly  composed  of  bar¬ 
ren  plains,  and  abounding  in  salt  lakes,  some  of  which 
are  100  m.  in  length.  The  K.  are  a  Mongol  race,  divided 
into  hordes,  and  numbering  about  1,200,000. 

Kiria.  or  Kerrea,  ( keer'e-a ,)  a  town  of  Chinese  Tur¬ 
kestan,  130  in.  E.S.E.  of  Khotan ;  Lat.  37°  N.,  Lon.  82°  50' 
E.  Near  it  are  gold  mines  wrought  by  the  Chinese 

I  government.  Pop.  Unknown. 

Kirk,  n.  [Gr.  Icynakon ;  Ger.  kirche.]  A  church ;  a 
place  for  the  worship  of  God  ;— used  chiefly  to  designate 
the  form  of  religion  established  in  Scotland. 

H  Kirk,  John  Foster,  an  American  historian,  b.  at  Fred¬ 
ericton,  New  Brunswick,  and  educated  in  Nova  Scotia. 
In  1842  he  repaired  to  the  U.  States,  of  which  country  he 
became  a  naturalized  citizen  20  years  afterwards.  During 
the  last  11  years  of  the  historian  Prescott’s  life,  K.  acted 
as  his  secretary,  and  while  thus  engaged  became  a  fre¬ 
quent  contributor  to  the  English  reviews.  His  chief 
work  was  the  History  of  Charles  the  Bold  (1863-67); 
editor  of  Lippincott's  Magazine  (1871);  afterward  pro¬ 
fessor  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania;  now  retired. 
Kirkcaldy,  ( kir-lca’de ,)  a  town  of  Scotland,  co.  Fife, 
on  N.  shore"  of  the  Frith  of  Forth,  10  m.  N.  of  Leith. 
I  The  harbor  consists  of  an  inner  and  an  outer  basin.  It  is 
wholly  artificial,  being  formed  of  3  piers,  and  is  dry  at 
low  water;  still  the  town  possesses  considerable  ship¬ 
ping,  and  carries  on  an  extensive  trade.  Pop.  11,500. 
Kirkcudbright,  or  Stewartrt  of  Kirkcudbright, 
■  a  mar.  co.  of  Scotland,  bounded  on  the  E.,  N„  and  W.  by 
the  cos.  of  Dumfries,  Ayr,  and  Wigtown,  and  S.  by  the 
Irish  Sea  and  the  Solway  Frith.  Area,  951  sq.  ni.,  one- 
fourth  of  which  is  arable.  Surface,  exceedingly  diversi¬ 
fied,  but  in  general  hilly.  Rivers.  Cree,  Fleet,  Dee,  and 
the  Orr  or  Urr ;  lakes  are  numerous. 
Kirkcudbright,  the  chief  town  of  the  above  county,  on 

[the  Dee,  6  m.  above  its  confluence  with  the  Solway 
Frith,  24  m.  S.W.  of  Dumfries.  The  harbor  is  the  most 
J  commodious  in  the  S.  of  Scotland.  Pop.  4,000. 

Kir'kersville,  or  Kinkersville,  in  Ohio,  a  post- 
village  of  Licking  co.,  abt.  22  m.  E.  by  N.  of  Columbus. 
Kirkintilloch,  ( kir-lnn-til'lok ,)  a  town  of  Scotland, 
co.  Dumbarton,  6  m.  N. N.E.  of  Glasgow.  Manuf.  Hats 
and  cottons.  Pop.  7,000. 

Kirk-kilissa.  ( kirk-lei-lis'sa ,)  a  decaying  town  of 
European  Turkey,  30  m.  E.N.E.  of  Adrianople.  Pop. 
about  28,000. 

Kirk'laiul,  Caroline  Stansbcrt,  ar.  American  au- 
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thoress,  b.  in  New  York  city,  1801,  died  there,  1S64.  She 
was  the  daughter  of  a  bookseller  in  New  York ;  was  mar¬ 
ried  to  Prof. Wm.  Kirkland  of  Hamilton  College,  who  es¬ 
tablished  a  seminary  at  Goshen,  on  Seneca  Lake,  and  sub¬ 
sequently  removed  toN.  Y.  Her  principal  works,  for  the 
most  part  characterized  by  an  acute  perception,  rich¬ 
ness  of  observation,  and  a  light  and  somewhat  sarcastic 
turn  of  thought,  are  The  New  Home,  published  in  1839  ; 
Forest  Life,  published  in  1842 :  Western  Clearings ;  Essay 
on  the  Life  and  Writings  of  Spenser  ;  Holidays  Abroad, 
or  Europe  from  the  West ;  and  The  Evening  Book  ;  these 
latter  appearing  at  intervals  of  about  two  years.  She 
is  also  the  authoress  of  a  volume  designed  for  youthful 
reading,  entitled  A  Book  for  the.  Home  Circle. 

Kirk  land,  in  Indiana,  a  flourishing  township  of 
Adams  co. 

Kirkland,  in  Maine,  a  township  of  Penobscot  co. 

Kirk  land,  in  N.  Carolina,  a  post-village  of  Cabarras 
co.,  abt.  147  m.  W.  by  S.  of  Raleigh. 

Kirk  land,  in  New  York,  a  post-township  of  Oneida 
co.,  abt.  10  m.  W.S.W.  of  Utica. 

Kirk'lin,  in  Indiana,  a  village  and  township  of  Clin¬ 
ton  co.,  abt.  31  m.  N.  of  Indianapolis. 

Kirk'man,  n.  A  person  belonging  to  the  Church  of 
Scotland. 

Kirk'-session,  n.  The  lowest  ecclesiastical  court  of 
the  Kirk  of  Scotland. 

Kirk's  Kills,  in  Pennsylvania ,  aP.O.  of  Lancaster  co. 

Kirks'ville,  in  Missouri,  a  thriving  city,  cap.  of  Adair 
co.,  on  the  Q.,  0.  A  K.  and  the  Wabash  R.  Rs.,  70  m. 
N.W.  of  Quincy.  Ill.;  a  trade  and  educational  center,  in 
a  rich  farming  district.  Pop.  (1897)  4,100. 

Kirk'ville,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of  Onondaga 
co  ,  abt.  13  m.  E.  of  Syracuse. 

Kirk'ville,  in  Kentucky,  a  post-village  of  Madison  co. 

Kirkwall.  a  sea-port  town  of  Scotland,  cap.  of  co.  of 
Orkney,  on  a  neck  of  land  projecting  into  the  sea,  26  m. 
N.N.E.  from  John  O’Groat’s  ;  Lat.  58°  59'  2"  N.,  Lon.  2° 
57'  2"  W.  Manuf.  Linen  and  straw  plait.  Pop.  3,900. 

Kirk'wood,  in  Delaware,  a  P.  0.  of  New  Castle  co. 

Kirk' wood,  in  Iowa,  a  village  of  Polk  co.,  abt.  7  m. 
N.W.  of  Des  Moines. 

Kirk'wood,  in  Missouri,  a  post-village  of  St.  Louis 
co.,  abt.  14  m.  W.  by  S.  of  St.  Louis. 

Kirk'wood,  ill  New  Jersey,  a  post-office  of  Camden  co. 

Kirk'wood,  in  New  York, a  post-village  and  township 
of  Broome  co.,  abt.  216  m.  N.W.  of  New  York  city.  It 
is  the  birth-place  of  Joseph  Smith  the  founder  of  Mor- 
monistn. 

Kirk'wood,  in  Ohio,  a  village  and  township  of  Bel¬ 
mont  county,  abt.  1  m.  W.  by  S.  of  Wheeling,  Wes* 
Virginia. 

Kirk'wood,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  P.  0.  of  Lancaster  co. 

Kir-ilio'ab.  [Ileb.,  the  wall,  stronghold,  or  citadel  of 
Moab.]  (Ane.  Geog.)  A  fortified  city  of  Palestine,  in  the 
territory  of  Moab,  mentioned  in  Isaiah  xv.  1,  was  no¬ 
ticed  in  an  act  of  the  Council  of  Jerusalem  in  536.  In 
1131,  Fulk,  Count  of  Anjou,  and  Latin  king  of  Jerusa¬ 
lem,  erected  a  castle  here,  which  successfully  resisted  a 
siege  by  Saladin  in  1183. 

Kirsclien  wasser,  (kersh’vds-ser,)  n.  [Ger.,  cherry- 
water.]  (Drinks.)  A  spirituous  liquor,  obtained  in  Ger¬ 
many  by  fermenting  the  sweet  and  small  black  cherry. 
From  the  rude  manner  in  which  this  beverage  is  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  bruised  fruit,  and  from  the  distillation 
of  the  cherry-stones  (which  contain  prussic  acid)  with 
the  liquor,  it  has  frequently  a  nauseous  taste,  and  is 
sometimes  poisonous.  When  properly  made  and  sweet¬ 
ened,  it  bears  a  close  resemblance  to  noyeau  in  taste. 

Kirt'land,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  and  township  of  Lake 
co.,  abt.  160  m.  N.E.  of  Columbus.  The  village  was  for¬ 
merly  inhabited  by  abt.  3,000  Mormons,  whose  temple 
is  said  to  have  cost  $40,000. 

Kir'tle,  n.  [Sax.  cyrtel;  Dan.  kiortel ;  Sw.  kjortel.  a 
woman’s  gown,  mantle.]  An  upper  garment ;  a  gown; 
a  short  jacket ;  a  mantle.  —  A  quantity  of  flax  weighing 
about  100  pounds. 

Kir'tled,  a.  Wearing  a  kirtle. 

Kir'wanite,  n.  [Named  after  Richard  Kirwan,  the 
mineralogist.]  (Min.)  A  hydrated  silicate  of  alumina, 
lime,  and  protoxide  of  iron,  occurring  in  small  nodules 
of  a  dark  olive-green,  in  the  basalt  of  the  Mourns  Moun¬ 
tains,  Ireland. 

Kisari'a.  See  Caesarea. 

Kisli,n.  (Chem.)  A  substance  occasionally  produced  in 
iron-smelting  furnaces.  In  appearance  it  resembles 
plumbago,  but  is  said  to  consist  chiefly  of  carbon  and 
manganese. 

K isli,  n.  In  Ireland,  a  measure  of  fuel;  as,  a  kishol 
turf. 

Ii  isli'enev,  Kisli'enau,  a  town  of  Russia  in  Eu¬ 
rope,  capital  of  the  govt,  of  Bessarabia,  situated  on  the 
Buik,  49  m.  N.W.  of  Odessa,  Lat.  47°  8'  N.,  Lon.  28°  50' 
E.:  pop  94,124. 

Kis!i  nil 'las  Creek,  in  Pennsylvania,  enters 
the  Juniata  River  near  Lewistown. 

liislime.  Kismis.  or  Kisin,  called  also  Jezira 
Derauz  (Long  Island),  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  15  m.  S.W. 
of  Ormus;  Lat.  26°  57'  30"  N.,  Lon.  56°  70'  E.  Area, 
700  sq.m.  Surface,  generally  dry  and  barren.  Pop.  5,500. 

Kislt  wau'kee,  in  Illinois,  a  post-village  of  Winne¬ 
bago  co..  on  Rock  River,  abt.  90  m.  W.N.W.  of  Chicago. 

Kiskimin'etas.  in  Pennsylvania,  a  river  flowing 
into  the  Alleghany  River,  abt.  30  m.  above  Pittsburg. 

— A  post-township  of  Armstrong  co. 

It  iss,  v.  a.  [Sax.  cyssan ;  Pan.  kysse ;  Icel.  kyssa,  from 
koss,  a  kiss:  Ger.  fciissen.]  To  salute  with  the  lips.  —  To 
treat  with  fondness.  —  To  touch  gently. 

“  When  the  sweet  wind  did  gently  kiaa  the  trees."—  Shaks. 

— v.  n.  To  salute  with  the  lips. 

“  Let ’s  kiss  before  we  part.”  — Dodaley. 


Kiss,  n.  [See  the  verb.]  A  salute  given  by  joining  the 
lips ;  a  smack ;  a  buss. 

“  A  long,  long  kiss,  a  kiss  of  youtb  and  love.'*  — Byron. 

— A  kind  of  confectionery. 

(Hist.)  Kissing,  as  a  religious  act,  was  practised  in  tho 
time  of  the  patriarch  Job,  b.  c.  2130,  who  protests 
(Job  xxxi.  26  and  27)  that  he  had  not  kissed  his  hand  to 
the  sun  or  to  the  moon.  This  mark  of  devotion  was 
paid  to  Baal  (1  Kings  xix.  18),  B.  c.  910.  It  passed  to 
the  Greeks,  and  from  them  to  the  Romans.  Dr.  Win- 
semius  declares  that  the  custom  was  unknown  in  Eng¬ 
land  till  449,  when  the  Princess  Rowena,  daughter  of 
Hengist,  King  of  Friesland,  pressed  her  lips  to  the  cup, 
and  saluted  Vortigern  with  a  “little  kiss.”  From  a 
passage  in  Evelyn’s  Diary,  it  appears  that  men  kissed 
each  other  in  the  streets  of  London  towards  the  end  of 
the  17th  century.  The  Spanish  conquerors  found  the 
custom  prevalent  in  the  New  World.  —  The  kiss  of  peace 
(osculum  pads)  was  anciently  given  by  the  faithful  one 
to  the  other,  as  a  testimony  of  cordial  love  and  affection. 
After  the  priest  had  given  the  salutation  of  peace,  the 
deacon  ordered  the  people  to  salute  one  another  with  a 
holy  kiss.  It  was  also  given  before  the  Eucharist,  until 
the  l'2th  or  13th  century,  when  the  Pax  (q.  v.)  was  intro¬ 
duced.  Towards  the  end  of  the  3d  century  the  kiss  of 
peace  was  given  in  baptism.  Henry  II.  of  England 
refused  to  give  Becket  the  kiss  of  peace,  at  that  time 
the  usual  pledge  of  reconciliation,  in  1169. 

Kiss’er,  n.  One  who  kisses. 

Kis'ser,  an  island  of  the  Malay  Archipelago,  N.  of 
Timor;  circumference  20  m.;  pop.  8,000. 

Kissimee',  or  Kissimmee  .  or  Kissinee',  in 
Florida,  a  lake  in  the  S.  central  part  of  the  peninsula, 
abt.  40  m.  N.  of  Lake  Okechobee,  with  which  it  is  con¬ 
nected  by  Kissimee  River. 

K  iss'ing-com  lit,  n.  Perfumed  sugar-plums  for  sweet¬ 
ening  the  breath. 

Kiss'ing-crust,  n.  Crust  formed  where  cne  loaf 
touches  another  in  the  oven. 

Kisit,  n.  [A.  S.  cyst.]  A  chest.  (Scotland.)  —  The  amount 
of  a  stated  payment. 

Kist'na,  or  Krisli'na,  a  river  of  Hindostan, rises  in 
the  W.  Ghauts,  near  Lat.  18°  N.,  and  Lon.  74°  E.;  and 
flowing  E.,  falls  into  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  after  a  course 
of  800  m.,  in  Lat.  15°  50'  N.,  Lon.  81°  E. 

Kit.  n.  [Du.  kit.]  A  large  bottle;  a  vessel  used  for 
various  purposes ;  as,  a  kit  of  milk,  a  kit  of  fish. 

(Mas.)  A  small  narrow-bodied  violin,  about  16  inches 
long,  capable  of  being  carried  in  the  coat-pocket,  used 
chiefly  by  teachers  of  dancing. 

(Mil.)  The  equipment  in  necessaries,  such  as  shirts, 
boots,  brushes,  Ac.,  of  a  soldier,  but  not  applicable  to 
his  uniform,  arms,  or  accoutrements.  The  soldier  has  to 
replace  necessaries,  worn  out  or  lost,  at  his  own  expense, 
but  he  obtains  the  articles  at  wholesale,  and  very  low, 
prices.  As  these  necessaries  are  so  cheaply  procured,  it 
is  held  a  very  heavy  military  offence  to  make  away  with 
them,  and  is  ordinarily  punished  with  great  severity. 

— The  whole  of  any  set  of  things,  as  the  bench  and  tools 
of  a  cobbler,  a  sailor’s  chest  and  contents,  Ac. 

Kit'-cat,  n.  A  game  played  by  boys,  with  a  stick  and 
a  piece  of  wood  called  a  cat.  (Called  also  tip-cat.) 

— a.  (Painting.)  Applied  to  portraits  painted  on  canvas 
three  quarters  in  length;  —  so  called  from  the  size 
adopted  by  Sir  G.  Kneller  for  painting  the  48  portraits 
of  tlie  celebrated  members  of  the  Kit-cat  Club ,  q.  v. 

Kit-cat  flub.  (Eng.  Hist.)  A  celebrated  association, 
formed  about  1700,  which  held  its  first  meetings  at  a 
small  house  in  London,  originally  consisting  of  thirty- 
nine  noblemen  and  gentlemen  distinguished  for  the 
warmth  of  their  attachment  to  the  house  of  Hanover. 
The  Duke  of  Marlborough,  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  Addison, 
Garth,  and  many  famous  men  of  the  period,  were  mem¬ 
bers.  The  club  is  said  to  derive  its  name  from  Chris¬ 
topher  Katt,  a  pastry-cook,  at  whose  house  in  Shire  Lane 
the  members  dined.  It  was  dissolved  in  1720. 

Kitchen,  ( kitsh'n ,)  n.  [A.  S .cycene;  Fr.  cuisine;  Sp. 

•  cocina  ;  Lat.  coquina,  from  coquo,  to  cook.]  The  room 
of  a  house  appropriated  to  cookery  ;  a  cook-room.  —  The 
largest  K.  in  the  world  is  probably  that  which  has  been 
lately  erected,  as  it  is  said,  on  the  banks  of  the  Uruguay 
River,  in  S.  America,  for  the  purpose  of  furnishing  the 
world  with  Liebig’s  Extract  of  Meat.  It  covers  20,060  sq. 
feet ;  each  of  the  boilers  will  contain  12,000  pounds  of 
flesh,  and  80  head  of  cattle  must  be  slaughtered  every 
hour  to  supply  them. 

Kitch'en-garden,  n.  A  garden  or  piece  of  ground 
appropriated  to  the  raising  of  vegetables  for  the  table. 

Kitcli'en-maid.n.  A  woman  employed  in  the  kitchen. 

Kitch'en-stuflT.  n.  The  fat  of  meat  gathered  from  the 
cooking-pots  and  dripping-pans. 

Kitch'en-wench,  n.  The 
woman  employed  to  clean 
cooking-utensils. 

Kitcli'en-work.n.  Work 
done  in  the  kitchen,  as  cook¬ 
ing,  washing,  Ac. 

Kite,  n.  [A.S.  cyta.]  ( Zool .) 

A  genus  of  Falconidse,  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  the  rest 
of  the  family  by  having  a 
much  weaker  bill  and  talons, 
the  wings  larger,  and  the 
tail  rather  long  and  forked. 

They  are  remarkable  for 
their  gracefulness  of  flight, 
and  power  of  sailing  and 
wheeling  about,  or  gliding 
in  the  air.  The  common  K., 

Milvus  vulgaris  ( Fig.  1482),  is 
found  in  almost  all  parts  of 


Fig.  1482.  —  kite. 
(Mitims  vulgaris.) 
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Europe,  N.  and  center  of  Asia,  and  N.  of  Africa.  The 
American  K.,  Milvus  Mississippiensis,  is  32  inches  long, 
and  its  entire  plumage  is  dark-brown  mixed  with  ful¬ 
vous. 

(Sports.)  A  device  of  light  material,  having  a  plane 
or  planes  which,  being  exposed  at  an  angle  to  the  wind, 
and  held  with  a  string,  is  sustained  in  the  air  by  the 
wind-pressure  on  its  lower  surface.  The  first  record  of 
its  use  dates  to  about  400  b.  c.  The  primitive  toy  form 
consists  of  two  crossed  sticks,  on  which  a  sheet  of  paper 
is  stretched,  and  a  tail  of  strings  and  bits  of  paper  at¬ 
tached  for  balancing.  The  Chinese  and  Japanese  made 
them  at  an  early  date,  in  a  variety  of  forms,  and  excelled 
in  their  use  as  toys.  The  first  record  of  the  use  of  kites 
for  scientific  purposes  is  in  1749,  when  Dr.  Alexander 
Wilson  and  Thomas  Mellville,  of  Scotland,  raised  ther¬ 
mometers  by  kites  to  take  temperatures  above  the 
earth’s  surface.  Later  came  Dr.  Franklin’s  well-known 
experiment  of  flying  a  kite  in  a  thunder-storm,  when 
he  obtained  a  shock  that  demonstrated  that  lightning 
wasadisplay  of  electricity,  as  he  had  suspected  Within 
recent  years  the  Malay  kite,  a  form  of  the  cross-stick 
kite,  has  been  much  improved,  and  cellular  or  box- 
kites,  having  several  planes,  have  come  into  use,  largely 
for  purposes  of  scientific  investigation.  For  a  full  de¬ 
scription  of  these,  aud  their  uses,  see  Kites,  in  Seo- 
TION  II. 

—A  name  of  reproach,  denoting  rapacity. — A  n  accommo¬ 
dation  note;  a  fictitious  commercial  paper;  as,  he  is 
flying  his  kites  on  the  market. 

Kite,  v.  a.  [Literally,  to  fly  a  kite.]  To  raise  money, 
or  sustain  one’s  credit,  by  the  use  of  mercantile  paper 
which  is  fictitious;  as  kiting  transactions. 

Kite'-flyer,  n.  One  who  practices  kite-flying.  | 

Kite'- fly  lug'.  n.  The  act  of  exchanging  checks,  notes, 
or  drafts  by  way  of  accommodation,  or  for  the  purpose 
of  raising  money. 

Kite'-foot,  n.  A  variety  of  the  tobacco-plant; — so 
called  from  its  fanciful  resemblance  to  a  bird’s  foot. 

Kitli'ara,  ».  fGr.]  (Must.)  Same  as  Cithern  (</.  ».). 

Kit'ish,  a.  Resembling  the  bird  Kite. 

Kit-kat-roll'.  n.  A  bellied  roller  drawn  by  a  horse, 
and  used  for  rolling  land. 

Kit'sap,  in  Washington,  a  N.W.  co.,  adjoining  Admiralty 
Inlet  and  Hood’s  Channel  or  Canal ;  area,  about  392  sq. 
m.  Hirers.  Small  and  unimportant.  Surface ,  much 
diversified.  Cap.  Port  Orchard.  Pop.  (1890)  4,624. 

Kit  t 'son.  in  Minnesota ,  an  extreme  N.W.  co.,  area,\ 
1,065  sq.  m.  It  is  bounded  on  the  W.  by  the  Red  River 
of  the  North  Surface ,  nearly  level,  well  watered,  banks 
of  streams  heavily  timbered,  the  rest  prairie ;  soil,  fer¬ 
tile.  Cap.  Hallock.  Pop.  (1895)  6,289. 

Kittaii'ning,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  manufacturing  post¬ 
borough,  cap.  of  Armstrong  co.,  on  the  Allegheny  river, 
about  45  m.  above  Pittsburg.  It  is  the  seat  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Kittanning.  In  its  vicinity  are  found  one 
strata  of  cannel  and  five  of  bituminous  coal,  and  two 
each  of  iron  ore  and  limestone  ;  also  pure  fine  clay,  and 
good  building-stone.  Pop.  (1897)  3,450. 

Kit'tatiuny  Mountains,  or  Blue  Mountains,  an 
extensive  mountain  range  of  the  U.  States, which,  though 
subject  to  slight  interruptions,  and  designated  by  various 
local  names,  constitute  an  important  ridge,  distinctly 
traceable  from  Ulster  co.,  N.  Y.,  through  New  Jersey. 
Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  and 
Georgia  into  Alabama.  Length,  over  809  m.  Elevation, 
from  800  to  2,500  feet. 

Kit'ten,  n.  [Ger.  kiitzchen,  dim.  of  katze,  cat,  q.  t\]  A 
young  cat,  or  the  young  of  a  cat. 

. — v.  n.  To  bring  forth  young,  as  a  cat. 

Kit'tery,  in  Maine,  a  post-township  of  York  co.;  pop. 
about  3,800. 

Kit'ti-wake,  n.  (Zool.)  The  popular  name  of  the 
Laras  trydactylus,  a  species  of  Gull.  See  Lariii.e. 

Kittoc'tan  (  reck,  in  Virginia,  enters  the  Potomac 
in  Loudon  co.,  above  the  Point  of  Rocks. 

Kitt’s,  (St.,)  or  Saint  Christopher,  an  island  of  the 
Leeward  group,  W.  Indies,  belonging  to  Great  Britain, 
abt.  46  m.  W.N.W.  of  Antigua;  Lat.  17°  17'  7"  N.,  Lon. 
60°  42'  2"  W.  Area,  «  out  100  sq.  m.  Surface,  diversi¬ 
fied,  a  mountainous  ,  idge  extending  through  the  centre 
from  N.  to  8.,  and  Mount  Misery  (an  extinct  volcano), 
rising  to  an  elevation  of  3,711  feet.  The  soil  is  very  fer¬ 
tile,  and  produces  al’.  itie  tropical  fruits.  Min.  Sulphur, 
and  salt.  The  climate ’s  dry  and  salubrious.  Prin.  Exp. 
Sugar.  Chief  towns.  Basseterre  (the  cap.),  and  Sandy 
Point.  Discovered  by  Columbus  in  1493.  Pop.  24,000. 

Kiv'er,  v.  a.  To  cover.  (Vulgar). 

Ki'wi,  Kiwi-kiwi  or  Kivi-ki  vi,  n.  (Zoiil.)  See  Apteryx. 

Kiz'ilar,  a  town  of  Asiatic  Russia,  govt,  of  Stavropol, 
on  the  river  Terek,  40  m.  from  its  mouth  ;  Lat.  43°  53' 
N .,  Lon.  45°  43'  E.  It  contains  a  fortress,  tanneries, 
silk-worm  nurseries,  <&c.  The  climate  is  unhealthy. 
Pop.  9,000. 

Kiz'ilirtnak,  a  river  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  rising  in  the 
center  of  that  peninsula,  flowing  N.,  aud  emptying  into 
the  Black  Sea.  S.E.  of  Sinope.  Length,  500  m. 

Kizilou'zen,  Kiziloo'zen,  or  Kizilu'zen,  a 
river  of  Persia,  province  of  Irak-ajemi,  rising  near 
Senna,  and  after  a  N.E.  course  of  300  m.,  flows  into  the 
Caspian  Sea,  35  m.  S.E.  of  Reshd. 

Kjobenhavn.  See  Copenhagen. 

Klasgen  flirt.  See  Clagenfurth. 

K  la'  math,  in  Oregon,  a  S.  co.,  area,  5,520  sq.  m.  It  is 
drained  by  Sprague,  Williamson,  and  Lost  rivers.  Sur¬ 
face,  diversified ;  soil,  iertile,  well  timbered  aud  watered 
Cap :  Klamath  Falls.  Pop.  3,500. 

Klamath,  in  Oregon,  two  lakes,  called  respective!! 
Upper  and  Lower,  or  Great  and  Little.  They  lie 
near  the  E.  foot  of  the  Cascade  Range,  about  5  miles 
apart,  connected  by  a  small  river.  They  receive  nnmer- 1 


ous  small  streams,  and  the  Lower  or  Little  gives  rise  to  1 
the  Klamath  river. 

— A  river  rising  in  Lower  Klamath  Lake,  and  flowing 
S.W.  into  California,  enters  the  Pacific  Ocean  between 
Klamath  and  Del  Norte  cos. 

Klamath  Agency,  in  Oregon,  a  P.  0.  of  Klamath  co. 

Klamatll  Falls,*  in  Oregon,  a  post-village,  cap.  of 

Klamath  co. 

Klap'ka,  GyoRgy,  an  Hungarian  general,  B.  at  Temes- 
war,  1820.  He  entered  the  army  at  the  age  of  18;  but, 
being  sent,  in  1847,  into  a  frontier  regiment,  he  became 
disgusted  with  the  profession,  and  resigned.  When  the 
revolution  of  1848  broke  out,  lie  resumed  the  profession 
of  arms.  Fighting  against  Austria,  he  took  command 
of  a  company  of  Ilonveds,  and  dist  inguished  himself  in 
the  war  against  the  Servians.  Towards  the  close  of 
1848  he  was  the  chief  of  the  staff  of  Gen.  Kis,  and  after 
the  defeat  of  Kaschau  (Jan.  4,  1849),  replaced  Messaros 
at  the  head  of  his  corps  d'armte.  Under  Kossuth  he 
was  Minister  of  War,  and  entered  completely  into  the 
views  of  the  government  of  the  Revolution.  Quitting 
the  ministry,  he  took  command  of  Comorn,  ami  vainly 
endeavored  to  reconcile  Kossuth  and  Gorgei.  After  the 
unfortunate  capitulation  of  Vilagos  (Aug.  13,  1849),  A. 
maintained  himself  heroically  in  Comorn,  and  menaced 
Austria  and  Styria  until  he  heard  of  the  alleged  defec¬ 
tion  of  Gorgei.  In  Sept ,  1849,  a  convention  was  sigm  d 
between  the  defenders  of  the  place  and  Gen  Haynau,an<l 
K.  went  into  exile,  first  to  London,  and  afterwards  to 
Switzerland  and  Italy.  His  Memoirs,  published  at  Leip- 
sic  in  1850,  were  followed  by  The.  National  War  in  Hun¬ 
gary  and  Transylvania,  in  1851.  In  the  unfortunate 
arrangements  set  on  foot  by  Garibaldi  for  the  attempt 
on  Rome,  in  1862,  when  he  sought  to  excite  the  Hun¬ 
garians  to  take  the  field,  a  judicious  counter  proclama¬ 
tion  from  A'.,  pointing  out  the  headlong  temerity  and 
rashness  of  the  undertaking,  kept  them  quietly  in  their 
homes.  Died  in  1892. 

Klap'rotti,  Heinrich  Julius  von,  a  distinguished  Ger¬ 
man  Oriental  scholar  and  critic,  b.  at  Berlin.  17>3,  w  as 
the  son  of  Martin  Henry  Klaproth,  (q.  v.)  He  was  in¬ 
tended  by  his  father  to  pursue  the  study  of  the  physical 
sciences,  but  abandoned  them  in  favor  of  the  Oriental 
languages,  in  which  he  became  one  of  the  ablest  modern 
scholars.  In  1805  he  was  selected  to  accompany  the 
Russian  ambassador  into  China,  and  in  1807  the  Acad¬ 
emy  of  St.  Petersburg  commissioned  him  to  visit  the 
Caucasian  provinces.  Subsequently  he  settled  at  Paris, 
where  he  founded  and  organized  the  Asiatic  Society. 
He  has  left  many  valuable  works:  Asia  Polyglntta ; 
Travels  in  the  Caucasus;  Tableaux  Historiques  de  I’Asie 
depuisla  Monarchic  de  Cyrus ;  Memoires relatifs d  VAsie; 
Tableau  Histarique,  etc.,  da  Caucase;  besides  a  large 
number  of  smaller  works,  memoirs,  &c.  Died  in  Paris, 
1835. 

Klap'roth,  Martin  Heinrich  von,  an  eminent  German 
chemist  and  mineralogist,  was  B.  at  Berlin  in  1743;  be¬ 
came  chemical  professor  there ;  and  D.  in  1817.  He  was 
the  discoverer  of  uranium,  the  earth  zirconia,  and  mel- 
litic  acid;  he  also  made  interesting  experiments  on 
copal,  and  completed  the  discovery  of  tellurium  and 
titanium.  Among  his  works  are,  A  System  of  Mineral- 
ogy,  Chemical  Essays,  and,  in  conjunction  with  Wolf,  a 
Dictionary  of  Chemistry. 

Klat'tau,  a  town  of  Bohemia,  on  the  Bradlenka,  70  m. 
S.W.  of  Prague.  Manuf.  Woollen  cloth,  and  stockings. 
Pop.  7,500. 

Klatisenliii  rjg,  (kliw’ sen-burg,)  orClausenburg, 

a  town  of  Austria,  in  Transylvania. on  the  Szamos,  72  m. 
N.N.W.  of  Hermannstadt.  Manuf.  Woollens,  chinaware, 
and  paper.  Pop.  28,000. 

Klaus'tlial,  or  Claus'thal,  a  celebrated  mining-town 
of  Prussia,  in  Hanover,  on  a  bleak  plateau  of  the  Upper 
Harz  Mountain,  25  m.  N.E.  of  Gottingen.  It  is  situated 
1,792  feet  above  sea-level.  In  the  vicinity  are  mines  of 
silver,  lead,  zinc,  copper,  and  iron.  Pop.  15,400. 

Kle'ber,  Jean  Baptiste,  a  French  general,  b  at  Stras- 
burg,1754.  He  was  originally  an  architect,  but  preferred 
the  military  profession,  and  entered  into  the  Austrian 
service,  in  which  he  remained  from  1776  to  1783.  When 
the  French  revolutionary  war  broke  out,  he  entered  as 
a  grenadier  into  a  volunteer  regiment  of  his  native  de¬ 
partment,  and  rose  rapidly  into  command.  He  displayed 
great  skill  aud  bravery  at  the  siege  of  Mentz,  after 
which  he  was  employed  in  La  Vendee;  but  the  sangui¬ 
nary  scenes  there  so  disgusted  him,  that  he  obtained  his 
recall,  and  was  engaged  in  the  army  of  the  N.,  defeated 
the  Austrians,  took  Mons,  and  drove  the  enemy  from 
Louvain.  He  also  captured  Maestricht,  and  contributed 
to  the  splendid  successes  which  distinguished  the  cam¬ 
paigns  of  1795  and  1796  on  the  Rhine.  The  Directory 
gave  him  command  of  the  army  of  the  Sambre  and 
Meuse,  which  he  resigned  to  Hoche,  and  for  a  time  re¬ 
tired  from  the  service.  Napoleon  I.,  however,  who  well 
knew  the  value  of  his  talents,  prevailed  upon  him  to 
join  the  expedition  to  Egypt.  He  was  wounded  at  the 
battle  of  Alexandria,  but  he  marched  into  Syria,  where 
he  commanded  the  corps  of  observation  during  the  siege 
of  Acre,  and  defeated  the  Turks  in  several  actions.  When 
Napoleon  left  Egypt,  he  appointed  K.  commander-in¬ 
chief  of  the  army;  and  though,  under  the  then  existing 
circumstances,  no  situation  could  be  more  difficult  or 
disheartening,  yet  he  maintained  himself  successfully 
against  the  enemy,  captured  the  city  of  Cairo,  and  made 
an  alliance  with  Murad  Bey;  but  in  the  midst  of  new 
preparations  which  he  was  making  for  securing  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  country,  he  was  assassinated  by  an  Arab, 
June  14, 1800.  Of  ail  the  military  characters  that  fig¬ 
ured  during  the  sera  of  the  French  revolution,  few  of 
them  surpassed  K.  for  coolness,  courage,  humanity,  and 
integrity. 


Kleck'nerville,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  village  of  Craw¬ 
ford  co.,  about  9  m.  N.  of  Meadville. 

—A  post-village  of  Northampton  co. 

Kleptonia'nia,  n.  [Gr.  klepto,  I  steal,  and  mania, 
madness.]  (Med.)  A  species  of  insanity,  which  manifests 
itself  in  an  irresistible  propensity  to  steal  or  pilfer 
Klias'ilia,  or  Kliaz'ma.  a  river  of  Russia,  rising 
near  Klin,  in  govt,  of  Moscow,  and  flowing  E.,  joins  the 
Oka  at  Gorhatof.  Length.  350  miles,  of  which  150  are 
navigable. 

Klick,r.w.  To  make  a  small,  sharp  noise ;  to  click. — 
To  steal  or  pilfer  by  taking  away  suddenly  with  a  snatch. 
— n.  A  small,  sharp  noise,  made  by  striking  two  objects 
together. 

Klick'er,  n.  One  who  clicks ;  that  which  clicks, 
lilick'ing',  n.  A  regular,  shar^i  noise. 

Kliek'et,  n.  (Fort.)  A  small  gate  made  through  a 
palisade  for  the  purpose  of  sallying  forth. 

Klik'itat,  in  Washington,  small  river  rising  in  Ska¬ 
mania  co.,  and  flowing  E.  and  S.,  enters  the  Columbia 
river  in  Klikitat  co.,  about  12  in.  below  the  Dalles. 

— A  S.  co.,  adjoining  Oregon ;  area,  about  1,176  sq.  m. 
Hirers.  Columbia,  Kilkitat,  and  Wowunchee  rivers. 
Surface,  mountainous — Mount  Adams,  a  peak  of  the 
Cascade  range,  in  the  N.W.,  rising  to  an  elevation  of 
9,570  ft. ;  soil,  in  .some  parts  fertile.  Cap.  Goldendale. 
Pop.  (1890)  5,167. 

Kline’s*  Grove,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village  of 

Northumberland  co. 

Klines'ville,  in  New  Jersey,  a  small  village  of  Hun¬ 
terdon  co. 

Klines'ville,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village  of  Berks 
county. 

li  1  i iiji'erNt Own .  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village  of 
Schuylkill  co. 

Klink'-stone,  n.  (Min.)  See  Clinkstone. 
Klinoin'eter,  n.  See  Clinometer. 
Klopeina'iiia,  n.  (Med.)  Same  as  Kleptomania. 
Klop'stoek,  Friedrich,  a  celebrated  German  poet,  b. 
at  Quedlinburg,  1724.  After  receiving  a  regular  educa¬ 
tion,  and  studying  theology,  he  abandoned  all  profes¬ 
sional  views,  and  devoted  himself  entirely  to  literature. 
He  shifted  his  residence  from  place  to  place,  residing  a 
considerable  time  at  Copenhagen,  whither  he  had  been 
invited  with  a  pension  ;  and  the  last  thirty  years  of  his 
life  were  passed  at  Hamburg,  where  he  died  in  1803. 
His  greatest  work,  the  sacred  epic  called  The  Messiah. 
was  published  partly  in  1748,  but  not  completed  till 
1773.  Its  strained  dignity,  its  overflow  of  feeling,  and 
its  artificiality  of  diction,  have  long  ceased  to  receive 
the  admiration  which  was  once  lavished  on  it.  His 
odes,  especially  those  of  a  religious  cast,  are  still  much 
valued  by  his  countrymen,  in  spite  of  their  frequent  ob¬ 
scurity.  He  made  himself  respectably  known  also  by 
philological  writings.  D.  1803.  —  His  first  wife,  Mar¬ 
garet,  is  author  of  a  tragedy  entitled  The  Death  of  Abel, 
and  also  of  Letters  from  the  Dead. 

Kiinb,  (nab,)  v.a.  To  seize  with  the  teeth;  to  appre¬ 
hend. 

Knack,  (ndk,)  n.  [Ger.  knack,  from  knicken,  to  crack, 
to  snap.]  A  nice  trick  ;  dexterity  in  some  slight  opera¬ 
tion. —  Habitual  facility  of  performance;  adroitness. — 
A  little  machine  ;  a  petty  contrivance;  a  toy. 

— v.  n.  To  make  a  sharp,  quick  noise,  as  when  a  stick 
breaks. 

Iinack'er,  n.  A  maker  of  knacks  or  toys;  a  harness- 
maker. —  A  rope-maker.  —  One  who  buys  old  horses  for 
slaughter,  and  cuts  them  up  for  dogs’-meat. 

— pi.  Two  pieces  of  wood,  struck  by  moving  the  hand. 
Knack'-kneetl,  a.  See  Knock-kneed. 

Knack'y, (ndk’y,)a.  Having  aknack;  crafty ; cunning. 
Knag',  (nag,)  n.  [Dan.  knag,  a  crack,  a  wooden  peg,  a 
cog  of  a  wheel.]  A  knot  in  wood,  or  a  protuberant  knot ; 
a  wart.  —  A  peg  for  hanging  things  on. —  The  shoot  on 
a  deer’s  horns.  —  The  rugged  top  of  a  rock  or  hill. 
Iinagged,  (ndg’d,)  a.  Full  of  knots;  knaggy;  as,  a 
knagged  branch. 

Knajg'g'incss,  n.  The  state  of  being  knagey. 
Knaggy,  a.  Knotty;  full  of  knots;  rough  with  knots; 
— hence,  rough  in  temper. 

Knap,  (nap,)  n.  [See  Knob.]  A  protuberance;  a  hil¬ 
lock  ;  the  brow  of  a  hill ;  nap.  —  A  blow ;  a  buffet. 

— v.  a.  To  strike  so  as  to  make  a  sharp  noise. 

— v.  n.  To  make  a  short,  sharp  sound. 

Knapsack,  (ndp,sdk,)n.  [Ger.  knappsack  —  knappem, 
to  crauncli  or  crunch,  to  chew,  and  sack,  a  sack  or  bag; 
Fr.  canapsa.]  A  frame  of  leather,  or  a  sack  for  con¬ 
taining  necessaries  of  food  and  clothing,  borne  on  the 
back  by  soldiers,  travellers,  &c. 

Kuap  need,  ».  (Bot.)  A  name  applied  to  some  spe¬ 
cies  of  plants  of  the  genus  Centaurea. 

Knar,  Knarl,  (nar,  narl,)  n.  A  knot  in  wood.  See 
Gnarl,  and  Knarl. 

Knaresborough,  (ners'bro,)  a  town  of  England,  co. 
York,  on  the  Nidd,  16  m.  N.W.  of  York.  Manuf.  Chiefly 
linens.  K.  has  a  famous  “dripping  well,”  the  waters  of 
which  have  a  singularly  petrifying  quality'. 

Iinarled,  (ndrl'd,)  a.  Same  as  Gnarled,  and  Knurled. 
Knar'ry,  a.  Knotty. 

Knave,  (ndv.)  n.  [Sax.  cnaper  :  Ger.  knabe,  boy  ;  Irel. 
knapr,  knapi .]  This  word,  in  its  original  signification, 
denoted  a  boy :  whence,  a  knave-child  is  used  by  several 
old  writers  to  denote  a  boy,  as  distinguished  from  a  girl. 
Afterwards  it  came  to  signify  a  servant-boy,  and,  at 
length,  any  male  servant.  It  was  also  applied  to  the 
servant  or  officer  that  bore  the  weapon  or  shield  of  bis 
superior.  In  its  present  use,  it  denotes  a  petty  rascal :  a 
villain;  a  false,  deceitful  fellow;  a  dishonest  man  or  boy. 

(Games.)  One  of  a  pack  of  playing-cards  with  the  fig¬ 
ure  of  a  soldier  or  servant  painted  on  it;  —  sometimes 
called  the  jack  ;  as,  the  knave  of  clubs. 
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Himv'ery,  n.  The  practices  of  a  knave;  dishonesty; 
deception  in  traffic;  trickery;  petty  villany;  fraud; 
mischievous  pranks  or  practices. 

Knav'ish,  a.  Partaking ot  knavery  ;  dishonest;  fraud¬ 
ulent. 

— Waggish;  mischievous. 

“  Cupid  is  a  knavish,  lad."  —  Shaks. 

Knav’ishly,  adr  Dishonestly;  fraudulently. 

— Waggishly;  mischievously. 

Knav'ishness,  n.  Quality  or  habit  of  knavery  ;  dis¬ 
honesty  ;  fraud. 

Knead,  (need,)  v.  a.  [Sa x.  cnedan ;  Du.  kneden  ;  Ger. 
Icnetm;  Icel.  knoda.  See  Knot.]  To  work  and  press, 
as  ingredients  into  a  mass,  usually  with  the  hands;  par¬ 
ticularly,  to  work  iuto  a  well-mixed  mass  the  materials 
of  bread,  cake,  or  paste. 

K  nead ing-t  rough,  {need' ing -(rdf,)  n.  A  trough  or 
tray  in  which  dough  is  worked  and  mixed. 

Kue'foelites,  n.  {Min.)  A  mineral  composed  of  silica, 
protoxide  of  iron,  and  protoxide  of  manganese. 

Kneck,  (nek,)  n.  ( Naut .)  The  twisting  of  a  rope  or  a 
cable. 

Knee,  (nee. )  n.  [A.  S.  esneow ;  Ger.  lanie;  Lat.  genu  ; 
Gr .gunu;  Heb.  kanagh,U>  bend  the  knee.]  (Anat.)  One 
of  the  most  important  joints  of  the  human  body,  which 
is  formed  by  three  bones  —  the  lower  extremity  of  the 
femur  or  thigh-bone,  the  upper  extremity' of  the  tibia 
or  larger  bone  of  the  leg,  and  the  patella  or  knee-pan, 
which  is  situated  in  front  of  the  joint,  and  serves  to 
protect  it  from  injury,  as  well  as  to  afford  leverage  to 
the  muscles  of  the  thigh  in  moving  the  leg.  It  is  a 
small,  flat,  triangular  bone,  anteriorly  a  little  convex 
and  rough,  for  the  insertion  of  muscles  and  ligaments; 
posteriorly  smooth,  covered  with  cartilage,  and  divided, 
by'  a  middle  longitudinal  ridge,  into  two  slightly  con¬ 
cave  surfaces,  corresponding  with  the  two  convex  emi¬ 
nences  or  condyles  of  the  femur.  The  entire  joint  is 
bound  together  by  a  number  of  ligaments. 

(Arch.)  A  naturally  or  artificially-  bent  piece  of  tim¬ 
ber,  on  which  another  is  received  to  relieve  a  weight  or 
strain;  the  term  is  also  applied  to  wrought-iron  knees, 
for  the  same  purpose. 

(Ship-building.)  Au  angle,  formerly  of  timber,  but 
in  modern  times  nearly  always  of  iron,  for  bracing  to¬ 
gether  internally  parts  which  form  angles  with  each 
other.  The  principal  knees  are  those  supporting  the ! 
beams,  and  fastened  to  them  and  to  the  ribs.  There 
are,  however,  various  other  knees  in  different  parts  of 
the  ship.  They  tend  to  bind  the  whole  vessel  into  ono| 
hollow  body,  in  which  the  parts  are  mutually  dependent. 
The  knee,  of  the  head  sustains  the  figure-head  and  the 
projecting  bow  above  the  water-line;  it  is  braced  on  to 
the  stem. 

If  nee'-brushes,  n.pl.  (Zoiol.)  The  tufts  of  hair  on 
the  knees  of  some  antelopes. —  Also,  the  thick-set  hairs 
on  the  legs  of  bees,  with  which  they  carry  the  pollen  to 
the  hive. 

fill  ee'-croohing,  a.  Obsequious  ;  toadyish. 

Kneed,  a.  Having  knees;  as,  in-kneed,  or  out  -kneed. 

(Hot.)  Having  joints  resembling  the  knee  when  bent; 
geniculate. 

Knee'-deep,  a.  Rising  to  the  knees.  —  Sunk  to  the 
knees. 

Knee'-high,  a.  Rising  or  reaching  up  to  the  knees. 

Knee'-bolly,  Knee'-bolm,  n.  (Bot.)  See  Ruscus. 

Knee'-joint,  n.  (Anat.)  See  Knee. —  (Mach.)  Same 
as  Togole-joint,  q.  v. 

Knee'-jointed,  a.  (Bot.)  Having  joints  resembling 
the  knee  when  bent;  kneed;  geniculate. 

Kneel,  ( neil ,)  v.  n.  [Du.  knielen ;  Dan.  knxlen.]  To 
bend  the  knee;  to  fall  on  the  knees;  to  rest  on  the 
bended  knees. 

Kneel'er,  n.  One  who  kneels. 

Kneel'ing,  n.  The  act  of  bending  the  knees,  or  of 
resting  on  the  bent  knees.  —  K.,  as  a  posture  in  prayer, 
is  recommended  by  numerous  examples  in  Scripturo; 
and  prostration  was  occasionally  practised  as  a  sign  of 
deep  humility  and  contrition. 

Kneel'iugly,  adv.  In  a  kneeling  posture. 

Knee'-pan,  n.  (Anat.)  See  Knee. 

Knee'-rafter,  ti.  (Arch.)  A  rafter  in  the  principal 
truss  of  a  roof,  the  lower  end  or  foot  of  which  is  crooked 
downwards  so  that  it  may  rest  more  firmly  on  the  walls. 

Knee'-timber,  n.  (Carpentry.)  A  bent  piece  of  wood 
formed  out  of  a  tree  that  has  grown  crooked,  so  that 
the  fibres  of  the  wood  follow  the  curve. 

Knee'-tribute,  Knee'- worship,  n.  Genuflex¬ 
ion  ;  worship  or  obeisance  shown  by  kneeling. 

Knell,  (nej,)  n.  [A.  S.  cnyll ;  Ger.  knall,  a  strong,  quick 
sound,  a  clap,  an  explosion.]  The  sound  of  a  bell  rung 
at  a  funeral;  the  stroke  of  a  hell ;  the  tolling  of  a  bell. 

“  The  curfew  tolls  the  knell  of  parting  day." —  Gray. 

Knell,  v.  n.  To  sound,  as  a  funeral  bell ;  to  toll. 

“ Knells  us  back  to  a  world  of  death."  —  Coleridge. 

Knicker,  (nik'r,)  n.  A  small  ball  of  earth  or  clay- 
baked  hard  and  oiled,  used  as  a  marble  by  boys  in  play¬ 
ing.  (Prov.  Eng.  and  U.  S.) 

Knickerbocker,  (nik'er-bdk'r.)  n.  A  descendant 
of  the  old  Dutch  settlers  of  New  York. 

— n.  pi.  Wide,  baggy  pants  terminating  at  the  knee.  Also, 
a  term  given  to  spatterdashes  or  gaiters. 

Knickerbocker,  (Dietrich,)  a  pseudonym  of 
Washington  Irving,  (q.  v.) 

Knick-knack,  (nik'nak,)n.  Any'  trifle  or  toy.(Colloq.) 

Knick'-knackery,  n.  Knick-knacks;  toys;  bijou¬ 
terie. 

Knife,  (nif,)  n. ;  pi.  Knives.  [Sax.  cnif;  Fris.  knuf ; 
Dan.  kniv ;  Ger .  kneif.)  A  cutting-instrument  with  a 
sharp  edge,  used  in  the  household  and  by  various  trades; 


I  as,  a  tabic-knife,  a  chopping  knife,  a  pen-knife,  Ac.  — 
A  sword  or  dagger. 

Knife'-rest,  n.  An  article  for  a  dinner-table,  to  rest 
carving-knives  on. 

K nife'-tray, «.  A  tray  in  which  knives  are  deposited. 

Knight,  (nit,)  n.  [A.  S.  cniht,  cneoht ;  Ger.  knecht ; 
0.  Ger.  kneht .]  (Her.)  A  title  of  honor,  which  gives 
the  person  to  whom  it  is  applied  precedence  next  to  a 
baronet  and  above  an  esquire.  In  England,  a  K.  takes 
the  title  of  Sir  before  his  Christian  name;  and  the  wife 
of  a  K.  is  styled  Lady,  although  her  legal  appellation 
is  that  of  Dame.  The  title  seems  to  have  been  first 
adopted  when  the  feudal  system  came  into  operation  in 
Europe.  It  is  now  occasionally  bestowed  for  services 
in  the  field,  or  for  attainments  in  literature,  and  dis¬ 
tinction  in  various  branches  of  science  and  art.  In  ad¬ 
dition  to  those  who  are  simply  K.  by  royal  creation, 
there  are  others  who  are  K.  in  virtue  of  belonging  to 
the  first  and  second  class  of  some  order  of  knighthood. 
There  are  also  some  who  are. styled  K.,  and  belong  to 
some  inferior  order  which  does  not  carry  rank  with  it, 
and  who  do  not  in  consequence  prefix  the  title  of  Sir  to 
their  Christian  names,  such  as  the  Naval  K.  of  Windsor; 
and  there  are  degrees  of  knighthood  connected  with 
Freemasonry  which  are  merely  nominal,  and  are  not 
recognized  except  by  the  members  of  the  society,  al-j 
though  the  recipients  assume  the  K.’s  helmet  (q.  v.), and 
wear  it  on  their  armorial  bearings.  The  degrees  of 
knighthood  to  which  allusion  has  been  made  are  those 
of  AT.  Commander  of  the  Templars,  K.  of  St.  John  of  Jeru¬ 
salem,  Ac.  The  sovereign  alone  has  the  power  of  con¬ 
ferring  knighthood,  which  is  done  by  laying  the  blade 
of  a  sword  on  the  shoulder  of  the  recipient  of  the  honor, 1 
and  uttering  a  short  form  of  words,  by  which  he  is  de¬ 
clared  to  be  a  K.  —  See  Knighthood. 

Knight,  v.  a.  To  create  one  a  knight,  which  is  done 
by  the  king,  who  gives  the  person  kneeling  a  blow  with 
a  sword,  and  bids  him  “  Rise,  Sir.” 

Knight,  Charles,  an  English  publisher  and  author,  b. 
at  Windsor,  1791.  While  in  partnership  with  his  father, 
he,  in  1811,  established  the  Etonian  newspaper,  and  in 
1827  edited  the  Plain  Englishman,  the  pioneer  of  cheap 
literature  of  an  improving  character.  In  the  same  year 
he  settled  in  London,  where  he  at  once  acquired  repu¬ 
tation  as  a  publisher  of  works  of  a  high  class,  and 
started  Knight's  Quarterly  Magazine,  containing  some 
of  the  earlier  writings  of  Lord  Macaulay.  In  1827,  K. 
became  the  editor  and  publisher  of  several  of  the  works 
of  the  Useful  Knowledge  Society,  the  British  Alma¬ 
nack,  and  Companion  to  the  Almanack,  and  the  Library 
of  Entertaining  Knowledge.  In  1832,  he  commenced 
the  editorship  and  publication  of  the  Penny  Magazine, 
which  he  continued  for  11  years;  and,  in  1838,  ho  began 
the  Penny  Cyclopaedia,  a  work  on  which  he  expended 
$200,000  for  original  contributions.  K.  is  the  author  of 
William  Shakespeare,  a  Biography,  and,  also,  editor  of  the 
Pictorial  Shakespeare.  lie  published  also  two  pam¬ 
phlets,  The  Struggles  of  a  Book  against  Excessive  'Taxa¬ 
tion,  and  The  Case  of  the  Authors  as  regards  the  Paper 
Duty;  the  English  public  are  also  largely  indebted  to 
K.  for  his  co-operation  in  obtaining  the  removal  of  that 
oppressive  duty.  Once  upon  a  Time,  appeared  in  1853, 

followed,  two  years  later,  by  Knowledge  is  Powet - the 

latter,  a  re-issue,  with  large  additions,  of  two  small  vols., 
viz.,  Results  of  Machinery,  and  Rights  of  Industry, 
which  had  a  large  circulation  at  a  time  when  a  spirit 
hostile  to  scientific  progress,  and  to  the  proper  union  of 
capital  and  labor,  was  too  common  among  the  pro¬ 
ducing  classes.  A  new  edition  of  this  book  was  called 
for  in  1866.  This  indefatigable  author  next  edited  the 
English  Cyclopaedia,  in  22  vols.,  based  upon  the  Penny 
Cyclopaedia ,  and  was,  at  the  same  time,  engaged  on  his 
Popular  History  of  England,  completed  in  1862.  New 
editions  of  both  these  works  have  lately  been  published. 
His  other  productions  comprise  the  autobiographical 
Passages  of  a  Working-Life  during  Half  a  Century. 
(1863-5) ;  Half-Hours  with  the  Best  Authors ;  Half- 
Hours  of  English  History ;  and,  in  1866,  Half-Hours 
with  the  Best  Letter-  Writers,  Ac.  D.  1874. 

Knight'age,  n.  The  body,  dignity,  or  fraternity  of 
knights. 

Knight-ban'iieret,  n.  (Her.)  A  person  who  re¬ 
ceived  the  order  of  knighthood,  under  the  royal  stand¬ 
ard,  for  some  distinguished  service  in  the  field.  Sliaks- 
peare  ( King  John,  I.  1)  speaks  of  — 

“  A  soldier  by  the  honour-giving  hand 
Of  Coeur  de-Lion,  knighted  in  the  field." 

The  time  and  place  at  which  the  dignity  was  first  con¬ 
ferred  have  excited  much  controversy.  In  5  Rich.  II., 
s.  ii.  c.  4  (1382),  bannerets  are  mentioned  among  those 
summoned  to  Parliament.  “No  man,”  says  Hallam 
(Middle  Ages,  iii.  ch.  9.  pt.  2),  “  could  properly  be  a  ban¬ 
neret  tinless  he  possessed  a  certain  estate,  and  could 
bring  a  certain  number  of  lances  into  the  field.  His 
distinguishing  mark  was  the  square  banner,  carried  by 
a  squire  at  the  point  of  his  lance;  while  the  knight- 

i  bachelor  had  only  the  coronet  or  pointed  pendant. 
When  a  banneret  was  created,  the  general  cut  off  this 
pendant  to  render  the  banner  square.”  Sel den  states 
that  the  first  account  of  this  dignity  occurs  in  the  reign 
of  Edward  I.  Edmondson  traces  it  as  far  hack  as  736. 
The  Black  Prince  made  Sir  John  Chandos  a  knight- 
banneret  in  1367.  The  order  was  discontinued  from 
164l;  the  last,  Sir  John  Smith,  having  been  created  by 
Charles  I.  after  the  battle  of  Edgehill.  It  was,  how¬ 
ever,  revived  by  George  II-  after  the  battle  of  Dettingen, 
June  27,  1743;  and  Sir  William  Erskine  was  made  a 
knight-banneret  by  George  III.  in  1764,  for  distinguished 
services  in  the  war  on  the  continent  of  Europe. 

Knight-bar'onet,  n.  (Her.)  An  hereditary  knight 
in  Great  Britain.  See  Baronet. 


Knight  •  er  rant,  n.  [Knight,  and  Lat.  errans,  erro, 
to  wander.]  (Chivalry.)  A  knight  wandering  in  searph 
of  adventures,  sometimes  under  vows,  for  a  certain 
period.  Knight-errantry  was  not  altogether  a  fiction 
of  romance,  it  originated  partlyfrom  the  frequencyof 
private  war  in  feudal  times,  which  made  military  aid 
constantly  acceptable  to  the  great  barons ;  and  as  a 
knight  had,  for  the  most  part,  no  other  tie  to  the  soil 
titan  his  duties  towards  his  feudal  superior,  he  was  at 
liberty  to  follow  his  own  bent  whenever  his  services 
were  not  needed  by  him.  Such  a  mode  of  life  peculiarly 
suited  the  tastes  of  the  men  of  that  age,  and  in  some  de¬ 
gree  served  the  exigencies  of  society.  Knights,  there¬ 
fore,  were  perpetually  errant,  or  travelling  in  quest  of 
adventures  or  employment ;  some,  for  the  pleasures  of 
the  expedition,  and  some  for  its  expected  profits.  They 
often  succored  the  oppressed  or  the  unsuccessful, and  they 
cheerfully  engaged  themselves  to  redress  those  wrongs 
which  laws  were  too  feeble  to  remedy,  and  for  redress¬ 
ing  which,  honor,  plunder,  or  rich  donations  became 
usually  their  compensation.  —  Cervantes  wrote  l>tm 
Quixote,  in  ridicule  of  knight-errantry. 

Knight-er'rantry,  n.  The  manner  of  wandering 
knights  ;  the  practice  of  wandering  in  quest  of  adven¬ 
tures. 

Kuight-errat'ic,  a.  Pertaining  to  knight-errantry. 

Knigllt'-heads,  n.pl.  (Naut.)  The  timbers  on  each 
side  nearest  the  stern,  and  continued  high  enough  to 
secure  the  bowsprit. 

Knight'hood,  n.  The  character  or  dignity  of  a 
knight  ;  a  military  order,  honor,  or  degree  of  ancient 
nobility,  conferred  as  a  reward  of  valor  or  merit.  —  The 
whole  body  of  knights. 

(Hist.)  The  institution  of  K.  originated  in  the  honor 
anciently  bestowed  upon  those  who  excelled  in  horse¬ 
manship.  Hence  the  Latin,  French,  Italian,  Spanish, 
and  Dutch  words  for  knight  are  all  derived  from  terms 
which  signify  “horse.”  Some  zealous  antiquaries 
consider  that  Pharaoh  conferred  the  honor  of  K.  upon 
Joseph  when  he  put  his  ring  on  his  finger  and  invested 
him  in  robes  of  dignity  (Gen.  xli.  42),  b.  0.1715;  hut 
there  is  no  evidence  of  the  existence  of  any  such  insti¬ 
tution  until  Romulus  established  the  equestrian  order 
at  Rome.  Modern  K.  did  not  originate  in  this  order, 
hut  in  the  tenure  which  compelled  feudal  vassals  to 
hold  their  lands  by  furnishing  armed  men  for  the  ser¬ 
vice  of  the  sovereign,  the  obligation  to  furnish  one  sol¬ 
dier  constituting  one  knight’s  fee.  The  earliest  mode 
of  conferring  the  honor  of  K.  in  England  was  the  con¬ 
secration  of  the  novitiate’s  sword  by  the  priest  at  the 
altar.  The  first  knight  created  by  the  stroke  of  a  sword 
was  Athelstan,  who  was  dubbed  by  Alfred  the  Great  in 
900.  The  chivalric  element  was  not  introduced  into  K 
until  the  period  of  the  Crusades,  when  devotion  to  God 
and  to  the  fair  sex  became  the  chief  characteristics  of 
all  good  knights.  Ecclesiastics  were  prohibited  from 
conferring  K.  by  a  council  held  in  1102.  In  the  reigns 
of  Edward  VI.  and  Elizabeth,  all  persons  possessed  of 
lands  yielding  a  yearly  income  of  $200  were  compelled 
to  receive  K.  or  pay  a  fine ;  and  in  1629  Charles  I.  re¬ 
cruited  his  exhausted  exchequer  by  reviving  this  ob¬ 
solete  custom.  The  compensation  exacted  from  those 
knights  who  declined  to  perform  military  service  was 
abolished  by  Charles  I.  (1640),  and  the  service  itself 
was  abolished  by  Charles  II.  (1660).  About  180  orders 
of  K.  have  been  instituted  at  various  periods  since  the 
6th  century,  when  the  Order  of  the  Round  Table  is  sajd 
to  have  been  instituted  by  the  British  king.  Arthur. 
Among  these  are  a  few  orders  for  females  only  ;  such 
as  the  Spanish  order  of  Maria  Louisa,  the  Austrian 
order  of  the  Star  of  the  Cross,  and  the  German  order  of 
the  Slaves  of  Virtue.  Every  European  court  possesses 
several  orders  of  K.  All  the  orders  which  present  some 
historical  interest  are  noticed  under  their  respective 
titles. —  See,  also,  Chivalry. 

Knight'Iiness,  n.  Qualities  of  a  knight. 

K night'ly,  a.  Pertaining  to  a  kuight;  becoming  a 
knight. 

— adv.  In  a  manner  becoming  a  knight. 

Knight-niar'sha!,  n.  (Eng.  Law.)  An  officer  in 
the  royal  household  who  has  jurisdiction  and  cognizance 
of  offences  committed  within  the  household  and  verge, 
and  of  all  contracts  made  therein,  a  member  of  the 
household  being  one  of  the  parties. 

Kuighl  .of  the  Shire.  (Eng.  Pol.)  The  designa¬ 
tion  given  to  the  representative  in  parliament  of  Eng¬ 
lish  counties  at  large,  as  distinguished  from  such  cities 
and  towns  as  are  counties  of  themselves  (which  are 
seldom,  if  ever,  called  shires);  and  the  representatives 
of  which,  as  well  as  the  members  for  other  cities  and 
towns,  are  called  citizens  or  burgesses. 

Knight's  Bridge,  in  California,  a  village  of  Plu¬ 
mas  co„  about  30  m.  N.W.  of  Quincy. 

Knight’s  Fee,  n.  (Feudal  Law.)  See  Knighthood. 

Knight’s  Service,  (Tenure  by.)  (Feudal  Law.) 
The  most  general  method  of  holding  land  in  England, 
from  the  time  of  the  Conquest  to  the  termination  of  the 
civil  war.  The  whole  country  was  supposed  to  be  di¬ 
vided  into  knight’s  fees  (of  which  William  the  Conqueror 
created  60.000),  for  each  of  which  the  owners  of  the  land 
were  obliged  to  furnish  a  knight,  completely  armed  and 
equipped,  for  the  service  of  the  king  in  time  of  war. 
Thus  every  noble  who  owned  a  great  extent  of  land,  was 
obliged  to  serve  the  king  in  time  of  war,  and  for  a  cer¬ 
tain  period  in  each  year,  with  as  many  knights  under 
him  as  there  were  knight’s  fees  upon  his  estate  or  es¬ 
tates  ;  and  such  noble  became,  in  turn,  the  feudal  su¬ 
perior  of  a  certain  number  of  knights,  who  held  land 
under  him  oil  the  same  conditions  as  the  noble  himself 
held  his  lands  from  the  king,  and  were  obliged  to  ren¬ 
der  him  suit  and  service  in  a  similar  manner, and  in  pro 
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portion  to  the  extent  of  land  in  their  occupation.  There 
were  also  other  burdens,  besides  military  service,  which 
fell  heavily  at  times  on  those  who  held  lauds  by  this 
kind  of  tenure.  The  holder  of  a  kuight's  fee  was  obliged 
to  pay  a  sum  of  money  towards  the  amount  required  for 
the  ransom  of  his  feudal  superior  when  he  was  taken 
prisoner  in  battle,  and  towards  the  expenses  that  were 
incurred  when  his  eldest  son  was  made  a  knight,  and 
when  his  eldest  daughter  was  married.  Such  payments 
were  termed  “  aids ;  ”  and,  in  addition  to  these,  the  tenant 
was  obliged  to  contribute  when  the  heir  had  to  pay  a 
compartition  to  the  king  for  leave  to  enter  on  the  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  property  which  had  come  to  him  after  he  had 
attained  his  majority.  When  any  heir  had  inherited 
land  during  his  minority,  his  feudal  superior  became 
his  guardian,  and  was  entitled  to  the  management  of 
his  land,  and  the  profits  arising  therefrom,  until  the 
rightful  possessor  became  of  age ;  and  he  also  had  a 
right  to  demand  a  sum  of  money  from  his  ward,  whether 
male  or  female,  in  case  he  or  she  refused  the  wife  or  hus¬ 
band  that  he  might  be  pleased  to  select  for  him  or  her. 
Besides  these,  there  were  also  rights  arising  from  primer 
seisin,  fines  upon  alienation  and  escheat,  the  first  of  which 
was  the  king’s  right  to  demand  a  sum  equivalent  to  a 
year’s  profit  of  the  land,  from  any  heir  who  held  land 
direct  from  the  sovereign,  when  lie  happened  to  have 
attained  his  majority  before  the  land  descended  to  him 
from  iiis  father,  or  any  other  relative  or  connection. 
This  system  of  tenure  was  virtually  brought  to  an  end 
during  the  time  of  the  Commonwealth  under  Oliver 
Cromwell,  and  finally  abolished  by  Act  of  Parliament 
in  the  reign  of  Charles  II. 

Knight’s  Ferry,  in  California,  a  post-village,  the 
former  cap.  of  Stanislaus  co.,  on  the  Stanislaus  river, 
about  15  in.  E.  by  S.  of  Stockton. 

Knight’s  Island,  an  island  of  British  N.  America, 
in  Hudson’s  bay,  off  the  coast  of  New  N.  Wales. 

Knight's  Island,  in  Alaska,  an  island  in  Prince 
William  Sound,  about  Lat.  60°  13'  N.,  Lon.  148°  W. 

Knight’s  Landing,  in  Cal.,  a  v.  of  Yolo  co.,  on  the 
Sacramento  river,  about  25  m.  S.  by  W.  of  Marysville. 

Knights  of  I<al»or.  See  Labor  Organizations. 

linipllts  of  Pytliias.  See  Pythias,  Knights  of. 

Knights  of  the  Round  Table.  {Lit.)  See 
Round  Table,  Knights  of. 

Knights'town.  in  Indiana ,  a  post-town  of  Henry  co., 
on  Blue  river,  about  32  m.  E.  of  Indianapolis. 

Kiiigllls'ville,  in  Rhode  Island,  a  village  of  Provi¬ 
dence  co.,  about  5  in.  S.  W.  of  Providence. 

Knit,  {nit,)  v.  a.  [A.  S.  cnyttan;  Sw.  lcnyta ;  Ban.  knytte, 
to  tie  in  a  knot.]  To  tie  in  a  knot;  to  unite,  as  threads  by 
needles;  to  connect  in  a  kind  of  network;  as,  to  knit 
stockings.  —  To  join,  or  cause  to  go  together,  as  bones. 
—  To  unite  closely,  as  in  love. 

— To  draw  together;  to  contract,  as  one’s  ‘.rows. 

— v.  n.  To  unite  or  interweave  by  needles.  —  To  unite 
closely ;  to  grow  together. 

— n.  Texture. 

Knit'ster,  n.  A  female  who  knits. 

Knit'table,  a.  Capable  of  being  knit. 

Knit'tei*,  n.  One  who  knits. 

Knitting',  {nit'ting,)  n.  The  formation  of  network  by  j 
knitting-needles  or  machinery;  also,  the  network  thus 
formed. — Union  or  junction. 

Knit'ting-needle,  n.  A  long  needle  which  women 
use  in  knitting. 

Ji nifting-slieatli,  n.  A  small  sheath,  fastened  to  a 
person’s  side,  to  receive  the  end  of  a  knitting-needle. 

Knit'tle,  n.  The  string  by  which  a  purse  or  money-bag  I 
is  opened  or  closed. 

(Haul.)  A  small  line  used  for  seizings,  hammock- 
clues,  &c. 

Knob,  (nob.)  [A.S.  cnsep ;  Ger.  Icnopf;  0.  Ger.  knoph,  from 
knuphan,  to  tie.]  A  hard  protuberance;  a  hard  swelling 
or  rising;  a  round  ball  at  the  end  of  anything;  a  bunch  ; 
as,  the  knob  of  a  door-lock. 

— In  the  U.  States,  a  circular  knoll ;  a  rounded  hill  or 
mountain. 

{Arch.)  See  Knop. 

Knobbed,  ( nobd ,)  a.  Furnished  with  knobs ;  compris¬ 
ing  knobs ;  as,  a  knobbed  deer-horn. 

Knob  bin  ess,  {ndb'bi-nes,)  n.  The  state  or  condition 
of  being  knobby  or  protuberant. 

Knobby,  (nob'be,)  a.  Full  of  knobs;  characterized  by 
protuberances ;  as,  a  knobby  loaf.  —  Hilly ;  characterized 
by  rounded  hills.  (American.) 

Knob  ^fountain,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  spur  of  the 
Blue  Ridge,  in  the  N.E.  part  of  Columbia  co. 

Knob'noster,  in  Missouri,  a  post-village  of  Johnson 
co.,  about  208  m.  W.  of  St.  Louis. 

Knob'view,  in  Missouri,  a  post-village  of  Crawford 
co.,  about  97  m.  S.W.  of  St.  Louis. 

Knock,  {nok,)  v.  n.  [A.S.  cnucian;  Sw.  knacka;  W. 
cnociaw,  to  beat,  rap.  or  knock,  from  cnoc,  a  sudden  rap.] 
To  strike  or  beat  with  something  hard,  thick,  o.r  heavy ; 
as,  to  knock  at  a  door  for  admittance.  —  To  drive  or  be 
flung  against;  to  strike  or  be  thrown  against;  to  clash; 
as,  one  hard  substance  knocks  against  another. 

To  knock  up,  to  become  wearied,  worn  out,  or  fatigued  ; 
to  fail  of  strength  or  power  of  further  exertion  ;  to  give ! 
out;  to  become  spent,  as  with  labor.  (Used  in  England 
colloquially.) 

“  The  horses  were  beginning  to  knock  up  under  the  fatigue.” 

De  Quincey. 

^-To  become  advanced  in  pregnancy ;  as,  his  wife  is  knocked 
up.  (Used  in  a  vulgar  sense  in  some  of  the  U.  States.) 

To  knock  off,  to  cease;  to  desist;  to  abandon;  as,  the 
men  knock  off  work  at  six  o’clock.  —  To  Icnock  under,  to 
submit;  to  own  defeat;  to  yield;  to  cave,  or  cave  in ; 
as,  after  three  rounds,  Tom  knocked  under. 


— v.  a.  To  strike  or  drive  against. 

“  When  heroes  knock  their  knotty  heads  together.” — Rout. 

— To  strike,  rap  upon,  or  beat,  as  for  admittance ;  as,  1 
knocked  at  the  door  in  vain. 

To  knock  down,  to  fell  to  the  earth  ;  to  prostrate  by  a 
stroke  or  blow,  or  by  a  succession  of  such. 

“  A  man  who  is  gross  in  a  woman’s  company  ought  to  be  knocked 
down.” — Richardson. 

To  assign  to  one  who  seeks  to  purchase ;  as,  to  knock 
down  goods  at  auction. 

To  knock  on  the  head,  to  kill  or  make  senseless  by  a 
blow  on  the  head;  —  lienee,  by  implication,  to  render 
abortive ;  to  frustrate;  to  quash,  as  a  scheme,  design, 
project,  or  intention  ;  as,  premature  discovery  knocked  i 
the  affair  on  the  head.  (Used  colloquially.) 

To  knock  off,  to  sell  to  a  bidder  by  the  blow  or  tap  of  ! 
nil  auctioneer’s  hammer.  — To  force  off  by  blows;  as. 
the  prisoner’s  chains  were  knocked  off. 

To  Icnock  <mt,  to  beat  out  by  a  blow  or  series  of  blows :  | 
as,  to  knock  out  a  man’s  brains. 

To  knock  up,  to  awaken  with  noise;  to  cause  to  rise 
by  making  a  knock  or  knocks,  as  on  a  door. 

“  A  sober  Englishman  would  knock  his  servants  up.  and  rise  by 
five  o’clock."— Pope. 

—To  tire  or  weary  beyond  further  effort  or  endurance;  as, 
the  last  ten  miles  knocked  all  of  us  up. 

( Book-binding .)  To  place  in  even  order  at  the  edges, 
as  sheets  of  printed  matter. 

— n.  A  sudden  stroke,  or  blow,  with  something  hard  or 
heavy. 

Ajax  thinks  that  Agamemnon  feels  the  knocks.” — Dryden. 

— A  loud  stroke,  rap,  or  tap  for  admission  ;  as,  a  “  thrice- 
repeated  knock.''’  —  Dryden. 

Knock-down,  (nejk’down,)  a.  That  which  overthrows 
by  one  sudden  act  or  stroke  ;  as,  a  knock-down  blow. 

Knock-down  argument,  an  unanswerable  argument. 
(Colloq.) 

“A  knockdown  argument  ;  ’tis  but  a  word  and  a  blow.” — Dryden. 

— A  blow  which  fells  one  prone  to  the  ground. 

Knocker, {nok'er,)n.  One  who, or  that  which,  knocks ; 
specifically,  an  instrument  or  kind  of  hammer,  used  for 
rapping  upon  a  door  for  admittance  into  a  house.  — The 
A'.,  now  generally  superseded  by  the  door-bell,  was 
formerly  an  important  article  of  iron-work  connected 
with  architecture,  and  was  often  finished  with  more 


Fig.  1483.  —  knocker  —  (15tli  century.) 
care  and  accuracy  than  might  be  expected  from  such  ma¬ 
terials  Those  of  the  early  English  and  Decorated  styles 
were  usually  in  the  shape  of  rings,  with  a  spindle  going 
through  the  centre  of  a  circular  escutcheon  (Fig.  1483) ; 
and  frequently  they  were  of  other  forms,  and  adorned 
with  animals’  heads,  leaves,  flowers,  Ac. 

Kneek'ing,  n.  A  striking  repeatedly  against ;  a  rap¬ 
ping  ;  a  tapping;  a  beating. 

Knock-kneed,  ( ndk'need ,)  a.  Having  the  knees 
curved  inward  so  that  they  touch  or  knock  together  in 
walking ;  —  the  opposite  of  bow-legged. 

Knock'latle,  a  mountain  in  the  co.  of  Antrim,  Ireland, 
about  2  m.  S.  of  Ballycastle;  height,  1,695  feet. 

Kneckinel'edoivn  mountains,  a  mountainous 
range  in  Ireland,  between  cos  Waterford  and  Tipperary, 
Munster;  length,  about  18  m;  highest  point  (Knockmele- 
down)  2,690  feet. 

Knock'-Sitone,  n.  A  block  of  stone  used  for  shatter¬ 
ing  things  upon. 

Knoll,  {nol,)  v.  a.  To  ring  a  bell,  generally  for  a  funeral. 
Sec  Knell. 

“  His  knell  is  knotted." —Shake. 

— v.n.  To  sound,  as  a  bell. 

“  If  ever  you  have  been  where  bells  have  knoll' d  to  church  ?  ” 

Shake. 

Knoll,  n.  The  ringing  of  a  bell ;  a  knell ;  as,  the  cur¬ 
few  knoll. 

— [Sax.  cnoll ;  Ger.  knollen,  a  lump,  a  knot ;  W.  cnol,  the 
top,  a  round  hillock.]  The  top  or  crown  of  a  hill ;  but, 
more  generally,  a  little  round  hill  or  mount ;  a  small 
elevation  of  ground;  a  high  mound;  a  knob. 

Knoll'  er,  n.  One  who  tolls  a  bell. 

Knop,  {nop,)  n.  {Arch.)  A  boss ;  a  foliated  ornament. 
(Sometimes  called  knob  or  knot.) 

Knoppern,  (nop'pern,)  n.  [Ger.  knop  per. \  A  kind  of 
gall-nut. 

Knop'-weed,  n.  See  Knap-weed  and  IIorse-knop. 

Knosp,  (nosp,)  n.  [Ger.  knospe.)  The  closed  bud  of  a 
flower  or  leaf;  —  hence,  a  carved  ornament  resembling 
the  same. 


Knot,  (not,)  v.  [Ger.  knoten  ;  Icel.  knutr,  hnutr,  from 
hnyta,  to  bind,  to  tie;  Sw  ,  Goth,  knut.]  A  complicated 
arrangement  of  threads,  cords,  &c.,  made  by  knitting  or 
tying;  a  union  of  strands  of  rope  made  by  interweaving ; 
a  close  tie  ;  an  entanglement ;  as,  the  Gordian  knot.  — 
The  most  useful  knots,  represented  in  Fig  1484,  are  :  1. 
Thumb  or  over-hand  lenot,  tied  at  the  end  of  a  rope  to 
prevent  it  from  opening  out,  Ac. ;  2.  Right  or  reef-knot, 
for  securing  all  lashings  where  the  ends  of  the  rope 
meet  together;  3.  Draw-knot,  which  offers  great  facility 
in  undoing;  4.  Running-knot,  used  to  bind  or  draw  any¬ 
thing  close:  5.  Sheepshank,  serving  to  shorten  a  rope 
without  cutting  it  or  unfastening  the  ends;  6.  Clove- 
hitch,  which  binds  with  excessive  force,  and  by  which 
alone  a  weight  can  be  hung  to  a  smooth  pole;  7.  Tim¬ 
ber-hitch,  very  useful  in  hauling  to  move  a  weight ;  8. 
Single  bowline-knot ,  difficult  to  undo,  useful  to  throw 
over  a  post,  Ac.,  to  haul  on,  used  for  the  draw-loop  of  a 
slip  noose  ;  9.  Double,  bowline-knot,  for  slinging  a  cask  ; 
10.  Running  bowline-knot ;  11.  Wooldiny  or  packing- 
stick  hitch,  used  to  tighten  ropes :  12.  Men’s  harness 
hitch,  passing  over  the  shoulder  and  under  the  opposite 
arm  of  men  drawing  a  carriage,  Ac. ;  13.  Stopper-hitch, 


Fig.  1484.  —  the  twenty  most  useful  knots. 

for  stoppering  the  fall  of  a  tackle,  Ac.;  14.  Inside  clinch. 
for  fastening  a  cable  to  the  anchor-ring,  Ac.;  15.  Com¬ 
mon  or  sheet  bend,  a  very  secure  method  of  joining  two 
ropes,  or  fastening  a  rope  to  a  loop  ;  16.  Hawser  betul, 
for  joining  two  ropes,  easily  undone  ;  17.  Cat’s  paw,  the 
turn  in  the  bight  of  a  rope,  for  hooking  a  tackle  to  it ; 
18.  Drag-rope  or  lever-hitch,  used  for  fixing  handspikes 
or  capstan  bars  to  the  ropes  attached  to  heavy  carriages, 
Ac.,  which  have  to  be  moved  by  men ;  19.  Half  hitch, 
cast  on  the  bight  of  a  rope  ;  20.  Carrick  bend.  A  wall- 
knot  is  a  knot  made  at  the  end  of  a  rope  to  prevent  it 
from  passing  through  a  hole.  —  Every  knot  in  a  rope 
weakens  its  power  of  resisting  a  sudden  jerking  strain. 
Such  ropes  which  will  resist  the  strain  of  10  pounds  fall¬ 
ing  8  feet,  will  not  resist  it  if  there  is  a  knot  in  any  one 
of  them,  or  even  if  the  knots  used  in  attaching  them  to 
the  point  of  support,  or  to  the  weights,  be  roughly  or 
carelessly  made.  Therefore,  no  knot  which  is  not  abso¬ 
lutely  necessary  ought  to  be  allowed  to  remain  on  the 
rope  ;  the  tighter  and  harder  a  knot  becomes,  the  worse 
it  is ;  the  more  loose  and  open  a  knot  is  made,  the 
better  it  is. 

—A  bond  of  association  or  intimate  connection  ;  a  union. 

“  Confirm  that  amity  with  nuptial  knot.” — Shake. 

—Any  figure  of  which  the  lines  are  frequently  intersected 
in  an  involved  or  intricate  manner  ;  as.  a  true-lover 
knot. 

“Flowers  ...  in  beds  and  curious  knots." — Milton. 

— A  difficulty;  an  intricate  matter;  an  intrigue  or  in¬ 
volved  condition  of  affairs;  a  perplexity;  a  dilemma. 

“  A  man  shall  be  perplexed  with  knots  and  problems  of  business." 

South. 

—A  cluster;  a  group;  a  collection  ;  a  band  ;  a  clique;  a 
coterie ;  a  confederacy ;  as,  a  knot  of  conspirators. 

“  I  am  now  with  a  knot  of  the  knight's  admirers.”— Addison. 
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— A  hard  protuberance  in  wood,  caused  by  the  outgrowth  I 
of  a  branch  ;  a  joint  in  the  stem  of  a  shrub  or  plant ;  a 
hard  place  grown  in  timber  by  the  transverse  direction 
of  fibres  against  the  grain. 

(Naut.)  A  division  of  the  log-line,  which  bears  the 
same  relation  to  a  mile  its  half  a  minute  bears  to  an 
hour.  When  a  ship  is  said  to  be  going  eight  Icnots,  for 
instance,  it  signifies  that  she  is  progressing  at  the  rate 
of  eight  nautical  miles  of  6,086  feet  per  hour.  —  See  Loo. 

(Med i.)  Same  as  Node,  q.  v. 

(Arch.)  Same  as  Knop,  q.  v. 

— v.  a.  To  complicate,  or  tie  in  a  knot,  or  knots;  to  form, ' 
as  a  knot. 

"  Here's  a  queen  is  always  knotting  threads."— Sir  C.  Sedley. 

— To  cohere;  to  unite  closely;  as,  our  opponents  are 
again  knotted  together.  —  To  complicate ;  to  entangle  ; 
to  involve;  to  perplex;  as,  “knotted,  law-like  nets.” 

Butler . 

— v.  n.  To  form  knots  or  joints,  as  in  plants,  thread,  Ac. 

—  To  knit  knots  for  fringe.  —  To  unite  in  sexual  com¬ 
merce. 

Knot-berry,  n.  (But.)  See  Rubus. 

linot  -grass,  n.  (But.)  A  name  applied  to  several 
species  of  the  genus  Polygonum,  q.  v. 

Knot’less,  a.  Free  from  knots;  without  knots;  ns, 
a  kn/tUess  plank. 

Knot'ted.  a.  Full  of  knots;  having  knots  or  knobs ; 
its,  knotted  hair. 

(Grot.)  Noting  rocks  which  have  detached  points, 
chiefly  of  mica,  less  decomposable  than  the  other  parts. 

(But.)  Applied  to  a  cylindrical  body  swollen  into 
knobs  at  intervals. 

Kn ol  liness,  n.  Quality  of  having  many  knots  or 
swellings;  fulness  of  knots.  —  Difficulty  of  solution; 
involution;  complexity. 

Knotts'ville,  in  Kentucky ,  a  post-village  of  Daviess  co. 

Knotty,  (ndt'te,)  a.  Full  of  knots;  as,  knotty  wood. 

—  Having  many  knots.  —  Indurate  ;  rugged  ;  hard  ;  as, 

“ knotty  heads.”  (Rowe..)  —  Complex;  difficult;  intricate; 
hard  of  solution ;  as,  a  knotty  argument. 

“  A  thousand  knotty  points  they  clear  "—Prior. 

Knot'-weeil,  n.  (Hot.)  See  Polygonum. 

Knot -wort,  n.  (But.)  See  Speroula. 

Knout,  (nowt,)  n.  [Fr. ;  Russ,  knut.]  The  name  of 
the  severest  judicial  punishment  inflicted  ill  Russia. 
The  culprit  is  bound  to  two  stakes,  and  receives  on  his 
bare  back  the  specified  number  of  lashes  from  a  whip 
of  plaited  thongs  interwoven  with  wire.  From  IOJ  to 
120  lashes  are  the  highest  number  inflicted,  and  are 
considered  equivalent  to  a  sentence  of  death.  If  the 
criminal  survive,  he  is  banished  for  life  to  Siberia. 
Formerly,  the  nose  was  slit,  the  ears  cut  off,  and  the 
letter  V  (for  vor,  rogue)  branded  on  the  forehead;  but 
this  aggravation  was  abolished  by  Alexander  I.  Al¬ 
though  the  punishment  is  still  in  use  in  the  Russian 
army,  it  is  now  rarely  resorted  to,  except  in  the  inflic¬ 
tion  of  a  small  number  of  lashes,  usually  from  3  to  10, 
and  that  more  with  the  view  of  disgracing  than  of  in¬ 
juring  the  culprit. 

— 1>.  a.  To  inflict  punishment  with  the  knout. 

Know,  (no,)  v.  a.,  (imp.  knew,  pp.  known.)  [A.  S. 
eno wan ;  0.  Ger.  kannan ;  Icel.  henna ;  Gr.  gignosko, 
from  the  root  gno.  ]  To  have  a  clear  and  certain  per¬ 
ception,  as  of  truth,  fact,  or  anything  that  actually  ex¬ 
ists;  to  have  full  assurance  of;  to  have  satisfactory 
evidence  of  auything,  though  short  of  certainty. 

44 1  know  not,  I  ask  not.  if  guilt  s  in  that  heart, 

I  but  knout  that  I  love  thee,  whatever  thou  art.” — Moore. 

— To  be  informed  of;  to  be  taught  or  instructed;  to  learn; 
to  possess  experience  of;  as,  he  ought  to  know  better 
than  to  act  thus.  —  To  distinguish  ;  to  recognize  by  re¬ 
collection,  remembrance,  representation,  or  description.  I 

“At  nearer  view,  he  thought  he  knew  the  dead.” — Flatman. 

— To  possess  a  familiar  acquaintance  with;  to  enjoy  more 
or  loss  personal  knowledge  of;  to  be  no  stranger  to. 

“  To  know  ner  was  to  love  her." — Rogers. 

— To  take  approving  notice  of ;  to  countenance ;  to  ac¬ 
knowledge;  to  view  in  a  friendly  manner;  to  recognize. 
41  The  Lord  knoweth  the  way  of  the  righteous.” — Ps.  i.  6. 

— To  have  carnal  knowledge  of,  or  sexual  intercourse  with. 

“And  Adam  knew  Eve  his  wife.” — Gen. 

To  know  how,  or  how  to.  To  be  acquainted  with  the 
manner  of;  to  have  competency  sufficient  for;  as,  he 
knows  how  not  to  do  it. 

— ».  n.  To  have  clear  and  certain  perception  ;  not  to  be 
doubtful ;  to  be  informed  ;  —  often  before  of. 

44  Know  then  thyself,  presume  not  God  to  scan.” — Pope. 

—To  take  cognizance;  to  examine;  —  preceding  of. 

Kliuwable,  (no'a-bl,)  a.  That  may  be  known;  that 
may  be  discovered,  understood,  or  ascertained ;  as, 

knnwable  by  reason.” 

Know'ableness,  n.  The  state  or  quality  of  being 
knowable. 

Kiiotr-all,  n.  One  who  knows,  or  is  supposed  to 
know,  everything;  —  hence,  a  pedant;  a  wiseacre. 

Kuow'er,  n.  One  who  knows;  any  learned  person. 

44  A  general  knower  of  maukind.” — Southern. 

Knowing;,  ( nd'ing ,)  p.  a.  Shrewd;  acute;  well-in¬ 
formed;  astute,  or  highly  intelligent;  as,  a  knowing 
man. 

Know'ingly,  adv.  With  knowledge  ;  uuderstand- 
ingty. 

Know'inji'ness,  n.  The  state  or  quality  of  being 
knowing  or  intelligent. 

linowledge,  (nol'e.j,)  n.  [Sax.  cnawan.  to  know,  and 
le.cgan;  Icel.  teggia,  to  lay,  to  play.  See  Lay]  Act  or 
process  of  knowing;  a  clear  and  certain  perception  of 
that  which  is  placed  before  the  eye  or  the  understand¬ 


ing  ;  a  clear  and  definite  apprehension  of  that  which 
exists,  or  of  truth  and  fact ;  indubitable  recognition  of 
the  affinity  or  agreement,  or  disagreement  and  repug- 
naucy,  of  our  ideas. —  Learning;  erudition;  mental  illu¬ 
mination;  scholarship;  intellectual  instruction;  acqui¬ 
sition  gained  and  maintained  by  the  act  of  knowing. 

“  Knowledge  is  power.” — Bacon. 

— A  cognition;  the  object  of  the  act  of  knowing;  —  gen¬ 
erally  in  the  plural. 

44  Mathematics  .  .  .  are  the  most  abstracted  of  knowledges."  Bacon. 

— Information;  notice;  cognizance;  power  of  knowing; 
as,  the  facts  of  the  case  came  to  his  knowledge.  —  Ac¬ 
quired  skill ;  acquaintance  with  any  tact  or  person 
gained  by  practical  experience;  as,  be  bas  a  perfect 
knowledge  of  his  business.  —  Sexual  commerce;  copula¬ 
tion  ;  — generally  after  carnal ;  as,  carnal  knowledge. 

(Phil.)  According  to  Locke,  K.  is  the  perception  of 
the  connection  and  agreement,  or  disagreement  and 
repugnance,  of  any  of  our  ideas.  K.  is  the  possession 
of  truth,  and  may  be  historical  or  empirical,  philosophi¬ 
cal  or  scientific,  or  rational.  Historical  K.  is  so  named, 
because  in  it  we  know  only  the  fact  —  only  that  the 
phenomenon  is.  It  is  also  called  empirical  or  experi¬ 
ential,  if  we  may  use  the  term,  because  it  is  given  us  by 
experience  or  observation,  and  not  obtained  as  the  resul  t 
of  inference  or  reasoning.  In  philosophical,  scientific, 
or  rational  K.,  we  have  the  K.  of  the  cause  why  or  how 
a  thing  is.  It  is  the  K.  of  effects,  as  dependent  on  their 
causes,  and  is  synonymous  with  science.  The  schoolmen 
divided  all  K.  into  two  species,  — cognitio  intuitiva,  and 
cognitio  abstractiva.  By  intuitive  K  they  signified  that 
which  we  gain  by  an  immediate  presentation  of  the  real 
individual  object;  by  abstractive,  that  which  we  gain 
and  hold  through  the  medium  of  a  general  term ;  the 
one  being,  in  modern  language,  a  perception,  the  other 
a  concept. 

Know'ersville,  in  New  York, a  village  of  Albany  co., 
about  19  m.  W.  ot  Albany. 

Knowles,  (nols,)  Sheridan,  an  Irish  dramatist  and 
theologian,  B.  at  Cork,  1784.  His  father  was  author  of 
a  “  Dictionary  of  the  English  Language,”  and  among 
his  relatives  were  Sheridan  the  great  orator,  and  Sheri¬ 
dan  the  lexicographer.  At  an  early  age  he  was  taken 
to  London,  became  acquainted  with  Hazlitt,  Lamb,  and 
Coleridge, and  began  writing  dramatic  pieces.  He  also  ap¬ 
peared  occasionally  as  an  actor.  His  first  really  original 
play  was  Caius  Gracchus,  acted  at  Belfast,  in  1815.  This 
was  followed  by  Virginias,  William  Tell ,  Love,  The 
Hunchback,  The  Love.  Chase,  and  many  others,  lie  acted 
in  some  of  these  plays,  but  not  with  full  success,  and 
he  frequently  gave  popular  lectures.  In  his  old  age  lie 
became  a  Baptist  preacher  and  polemical  theologian : 
making  speeches  at  Exeter  Ilall,  London,  and  publish¬ 
ing  The,  Rock  of  Rome,  and  The  Idol  Demolished  by 
its  own  Priests.  D.  1862. 

Knoxvles'ville,  i  n  New  York,  a  post- village  of  Orleans 
co.,  abt.  40  m.  N.E.  by  N.  of  Buffalo. 

Knowl'ton,  in  New  Jersey,  a  post-township  of  Warren 
co. 

1  Knowl'ton,  in  Wisconsin,  a  township  of  Marathon 
co. 

Knowltonia,  (nul-to'ui-a,)  n.  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  S. 
African  plants,  order  Ranunculacese,  with  flowers  re¬ 
sembling  those  of  Adonis,  and  succulent  fruit.  K. 
vesicatoria,  which  has  bi-ternate  leathery  leaves,  and 
flowers  in  few-flowered  umbels,  is  remarkable  for  its 
acridity  and  blistering  power.  The  bruised  leaves  are 
used  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  instead  of  cantharides; 
they  raise  a  blister  in  half  an  hour,  and  it  keeps  open 
a  long  time.  The  sliced  root  seems  to  be  still  more 
powerful. 

Knowl'ton  Mills,  in  New  Jersey,  a  village  of  War¬ 
ren  co.,  about  10  m.  N.  of  Belvidere. 

Knowl'ton,  a  village  of  Broome  co.,  province  Quebec, 
about  28  m.  S.  E.  of  Stanstead. 

K nown,  (non.)  pp.  of  Know,  q.  v. 

Know'-notliing'S,  n.  pi.  (A  liter.  Pol.)  The  name 
given  to  a  formerly  existing  political  party  in  the  U. 
States,  organized  as  a  secret  faction,  whose  principal 
tenets  were  opposition  to  the  naturalization  of  foreign¬ 
ers,  and  to  their  right  of  eligibility  for  office.  The  most 
extreme  members  of  the  party  also  advocated  uncom¬ 
promising  antagonism  to  Roman  Catholicism.  They 
published  their44  platform”  of  political  principles,  June 
15,  1855.  From  members  invariably  replying  “  I  don’t 
know,”  when  questioned  as  to  the  tendencies  of  the 
society,  the  name  originated. 

Know'-notliins'ism.  n.  The  political  principles 
of  the  Know-nothings.  (U.  States.) 

K  nox,  Henry,  an  American  general  and  statesman,  b. 
in  Boston,  1750.  He  received  a  common-school  educa¬ 
tion,  and  was  brought  up  to  the  business  of  a  bookseller. 
By  availing  himself  of  the  advantages  afforded  him  by 
his  opportunity  of  procuring  and  perusing  military 
books,  lie  became  an  adept  in  military  science.  At  the 
battle  of  Bunker  Ilill  he  was  actively  engaged,  as  aide  to 
Gen  Ward,  in  reconnoitring  the  enemy’s  movements, 
and  upon  his  report  Ward  issued  his  orders.  lie  soon 
attracted  the  attention  of  Gen.  Washington  as  an  en¬ 
gineer  and  artillerist,  and  at  the  recommendation  of  the 
latter  he  was  promoted  to  the  command  of  an  artillery 
regiment  then  forming.  In  the  winter  of  1776  he  was 
sent  to  the  forts  on  the  border  for  supplies  of  ordnance, 
and  was  successful,  notwithstanding  the  severity  of  the 
season,  and  the  watchfulness  of  the  enemy,  and  was 
thus  instrumental  in  procuring  the  evacuation  of  N.  Y. 
lie  particularly  distinguished  himself  in  the  repulse  of 
Cornwallis  at  Assunpink  in  1777,  at  Princeton,  —  on 
which  occasion  he  received  from  Congress  the  appoint¬ 
ment  as  Brigadier-General  of  Artillery,  —  and  at  the 


battle  ot  Monmouth,  in  1778,  on  which  latter  occasion 
Washington,  in  his  general  order  after  the  tattle,  had 
“  the  satisfaction  to  inform  Gen.  Knox  and  his  officers 
that  the  enemy  had  done  them  the  justice  to  acknowl¬ 
edge  that  no  artillery  could  have  been  better  served 
than  the  American.”  For  his  signal  serviceat  Yorktown 
he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  Major-General  by  Con¬ 
gress.  He  was  appointed  Secretary  of  War  in  1785,  to 
which  dept,  that  of  the  Navy  was  at  that  time  joined. 
He  was  the  constant  friend  and  adviser  of  Washington 
during  his  administration,  and  rendered  him  valuable 
service  in  disbanding  the  army,  in  Shay’s  rebellion,  and 
in  the  conduct  ot  Indian  affairs.  Me  resigned  bis  posi¬ 
tion  in  the  cabinet  in  1795,  and  retired  into  private  life. 
1).  in  1806. 

linox.  ( noks ,)  John,  the  founder  of  Scottish  Calvinism, 
was  b.  1505,  and  educated  at  St.  Andrew’s.  Becoming  a 
convert  from  the  Roman  Catholic  faith,  he  espoused  the 
tenets  of  the  Reformation  with  a  zeal  amounting  to 
bigotry.  In  1552,  he  was  appointed  chaplain  to  Edward 
\  I.  of  England,  but  soon  relinquished  the  post,  declin¬ 
ing  to  conform  to  the  liturgy  of  the  English  Episcopal 
Church.  He  then  went  to  Geneva,  and  during  his  ab- 


Fig.  14S5.  —  John  knox. 


sence  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  the  Scottish  bishops 
passed  sentence  of  death  upon  him  for  heresy.  Against 
this  sentence  he  energetically  protested,  and.  returning 
to  Scotland,  after  the  accession  of  Mary,  distinguished 
himself  by  the  fury  of  his  denunciations  against  both 
popery  and  prelacy.  D.  at  Edinburgh,  1572.  K.  was  the 
author  of  a  History  of  the  Reformation  of  Religion 
within  the.  Realm  of  Scotland,  and  other  works. 

Knox,  in  Illinois,  a  N.  W.  co. ;  area,  about  720  sq.  m. 
Rivers.  Spoon  river,  and  some  smaller  streams.  Sur¬ 
face,  mostly  level ;  soil,  very  fertile.  County-seat,  Gales¬ 
burg.  Pop.  (1890  )  38,752. 

— A  township  of  Knox  co. 

Knox,  in  Indiana,  a  S.W.  co.,  adjoining  Illinois;  area, 
about  510  sq.  m.  Rivers.  Wabash  and  White  rivers, 
besides  several  smaller  streams.  Surface,  level;  soil, 
fertile.  Cap.  Vincennes.  Pop.  (1890)  28,044. 

— A  township  of  Jay  co. 

— A  post-town,  cap.  of  Stark  co.,  on  the  S.  bank  of  Yellow 
l  iver,  about  100  m.  N.  by  W.  of  Indianapolis. 

Knox,  in  Iowa,  a  township  of  Clarke  co. 

— A  township  of  Pottawattomie  co. 

K  nox,  in  Kentucky,  a  S.  E.  co. ;  area,  about  350  sq.  m. 
Rivers.  Columbia  river  and  some  smaller  streams.  Sur¬ 
face,  diversified  ;  soil,  generally  fertile.  Cap.  Barbours- 
ville.  Pop.  (1890)  13,762. 

K  nox,  in  Maine,  a  S.  E.  co.,  bordering  on  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  and  Penobscot  Bay  ;  area,  about  328  sq.  in.  Rivers. 
St.  George  and  Medomac  rivers.  Surface,  much  diver¬ 
sified;  soil,  fertile.  Cap.  Rockland.  Pop.  (1890)  31,473. 

— A  post-town  of  Waldo  co.  Pop.  (1897  )  670. 

Knox,  in  Missouri,  a  N.  E.  co. ;  area,  about  510  sq.  m. 
Rivers.  North,  South,  and  Middle  Fabius,  and  N.  Fork 
of  Salt  river.  Surface,  generally  level ;  soil,  fertile. 
Cap.  Edina.  Pop.  (1897)  14,200. 

K  nox,  in  Nieto  York,  a  post-town  and  township  ot 
Albany  co.,  about  22  m.  W.  of  the  city  of  Albany. 
Pop.  (1897)  1,502. 

It  nox,  in  Ohio,  a  N.E.  central  co. ;  area,  about  527  sq.  m. 
Hirers.  Vernon  and  Walhonding  rivers.  Surface,  gently 
undulating  or  hilly;  soil,  very  fertile.  Cap.  jllounl 
Vernon.  Pop.  (1890)  27,600. 

—A  township  of  Columbiana  co. 

—A  township  of  Guernsey  co. 

— A  township  of  Holmes  co. 

— A  township  of  Jefferson  co. 

K  nox,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-borough  of  Clarion  to 
Pop.  (1897)  1,360. 

— A  township  of  Clearfield  co. 

K  n  ox,  in  Tennessee,  an  E.  central  co. ;  area,  about  62< 
sq.  m.  Rivers.  Clinch,  Holston,  and  French  Broaij 
|  livers.  Surface,  much  diversified;  soil,  fertile.  Cap. 
Knoxville.  Pop.  (1S90  )  59,557. 
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Knox  (Vn'ter,  in  Maine,  a  village  of  Waldo  co.,  about 
35  m.  E.N.E.  of  Augusta. 

K nox'dale,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village  of  Jeffer¬ 
son  county. 

K  nox'villc.  in  California,  a  post-office  of  Napa  co. 

— A  village  of  Placer  co. 

K uox'ville.  in  Georgia,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Craw¬ 
ford  co.,  about  25  m.  W.S.W.  of  Macon.  Pop.  (1897)  625. 
li uox'ville,  in  Illinois,  a  city,  the  former  cap.  of 
Knox  co.,  about  41  m.  W.  by  N.  of  Peoria.  Pop.  1,860. 
Knox'ville,  in  Indiana,  a  village  of  Dubois  co.,  about 
48  m.  E.S.E.  of  Vincennes. 

K  nox'ville.  in  Iowa,  a  city,  the  cap.  of  Marion  co., 
on  C.  &  N.W.  and  C.,  R.  I.  &  P.  R.Its.,  36  m  S.E.  of 
lies  Moines.  Pop.  (1895)  2,862. 

Knox'ville,  in  Kentucky,  a  post-village  of  Pendleton 
co.,  a  few  m.  W.  of  Falmouth, 
li  nox'ville,  in  Missouri,  a  post-village  and  township 
of  Ray  co.,  about  140  m.  N.W.  by  W.  of  Jefferson  City, 
linox'ville,  in  New  York,  a  village  of  Steuben  co. 
linox'ville,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Jefferson  co., 
almut  141  m.  E.  by  N.  of  Columbus, 
linox'ville,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-borough  of  Tioga 
co.,  about  165  m.  N.  by  W.  of  Harrisburg.  Pop.  700. 
linox'ville,  in  Tennessee,  a  city,  the  cap.  of  Knox  co., 
on  the  Tennessee  river,  180  m.  E.  of  Nashville,  on  the 
Southern,  Knox.  &  Augusta,  Knox.,  Cumb.  Gap  &  L., 
and  Marietta  &  N.  Ga.  R.Rs.  In  the  center  of  a  highly 
productive  coal  and  iron  region ;  zinc  is  also  mined,  and 
there  are  more  than  a  score  of  fine  marble  quarries.  The 
manufactures  are  extensive,  including  iron  works,  car 
works,  cotton  and  woollen  mills,  car  wheels,  lumber, 
xinc  works,  saddlery  and  harness  factories,  and  very 
extensive  marble  yards.  It  is  the  trade  center  of  a  wide 
region,  and  has  large  distributing  and  shipping  trade. 
Here  are  the  University  of  Tennessee,  a  Deaf  and  Dumb 
school,  State  Agricultural  College  and  an  Insane 
Asylum.  Pop N  with  suburbs  (1897),  about  40,000. 
Knox'ville,  in  Texas,  a  village  of  Cherokee  co.,  about 
18  m.  W.  by  S.  of  Henderson.  , 

Knobs,  (nubs,)  n.pl.  Waste  silk  from  a  cocoon. 
Knuc'kle,  n.  [A.  S .cnucl;  Du .kneukel;  Ger.  knocked, 
diinin.  of  lcnee;  A.  S.  hnigan,  to  bow,  to  bend  J  One 
of  the  small  knee-like  joints  of  the  fingers.  —  The  knee- 
joint  of  a  calf;  as,  a  knuckle  of  veal.  — The  joint-pieces 
penetrated  by  the  rivets  of  a  hinge. 

— v.  n.  To  knock. 

To  knuckle  to,  to  exert  one’s  self  energetically ;  as,  to 
knuckle  to  work.  —  To  knuckle  to  or  wider,  to  yield ;  to 
confess  to  being  vanquished ;  to  submit;  as,  his  adver¬ 
sary  was  compelled  to  knuckle  under. 

— v.  a.  To  administer  a  blow  with  the  knuckles  of  the 
fist. 

Knurl,  ( nurl ,)  n.  [Ger.  knorren.]  A  knot;  a  hard 
substance. 

Knurled',  a.  Full  of  knots;  gnarled. 

Knurl'y,  adv.  Full  of  knots;  hard;  knotty. 
KnuUfurd,  ( nuts' ford ,)  (“Canute’s  ford,”)  a  town  of 
England,  co.  Chester,  on  the  Bollin,  24  m.  E.N.E.  of 
Chester.  Manuf.  Cotton  velvets,  thread,  worsted,  and 
leather.  Pop.  5,000. 

Koalto'ma,  in  Mississippi.  See  Coahoma. 

Koa  la,  n.  ( Zoiil .)  See  phalanqistid.e. 

Kob,  Ko'ba,  n.  (Zoiil.)  A  species  of  antelope,  about 
the  size  of  the  European  stag, 
lio'ball,  n.  (Chem.)  See  Cobalt. 

Ji  o'be llite,  n.  (Min.)  A  mineral  resembling  Anti¬ 
mony  Glauce  in  general  appearance,  but  with  a  brighter 
lustre  and  a  radiated  structure.  It  is  a  sulpho-bismu- 
thate  of  lead,  in  which  part  of  the  lead'  is  replaced  by 
iron  and  copper. 

Ko'blentz.  See  Coblentz. 

Ko  bold,  n.  [Ger.,  a  spirit.]  (Superstitions.)  A  spirit, 
differing  from  the  spectre  in  never  having  been  a  living 
human  creature.  It  is  the  German  correspondent  of 
the  English  goblin,  of  which  it  is  probably  the  origin. 
From  it  the  metal  Cobalt  derives  its  name.  The  A',  is 
said  to  be  connected  with  a  house  or  family, and  always 
to  appear  in  human  shape.  Among  the  superstitious 
peasantry,  the  K.  are  believed  to  be  inclined  to  mis¬ 
chief  and  teasing,  but,  on  the  whole,  more  desirous  of 
doing  good  than  evil  to  men,  except  when  irritated.  In 
the  mines  they  are  believed  to  appear,  sometimes  in  the 
form  of  a  blue  flame,  sometimes  in  that  of  a  dwarfish 
child,  and  to  point  out  rich  veins.  The  miners,  how¬ 
ever,  are  afraid  of  disturbing  the  underground  kobolds. 
lioch'ville,  in  Michigan,  a  township  of  Saginaw 
county. 

Kock,  Charles  Paul  de,  a  popular  French  novelist,  son 
of  a  Dutch  banker,  B.  at  Passy,  1794.  K.  has  composed 
upwards  of  50  novels,  besides  a  great  number  of  vaude¬ 
villes  and  vers  de  societe.  For  the  last  30  years  he  has 
been  a  great  favorite  with  the  middle  classes,  not  only 
of  France,  but,  it  may  be  said,  of  all  Europe,  being  every¬ 
where  conventionally  tabooed,  but  everywhere  read  with 
avidity.  His  novels,  though  displaying  no  great  literary 
genius,  are  remarkable  for  fertility  of  humorous  inven¬ 
tion,  the  naturalness  of  the  narration,  and  the  liveliness 
of  his  pictures,  though  sometimes  disfigured  by  the 
licentious  freedom  of  their  representations.  D.  1871. 
Kotliak,  in  Alaska,  an  island  in  the  N.  Pacific  Ocean, 
off  the  W.  coast  of  the  peninsula  of  Alaska;  area,  abt. 
3,750  sq.m.  Surface,  mountainous.  It  has  the  harbor 
and  station  of  St.  Paul  on  the  N.  side. 

KoflT,  n.  (Naut.)  A  small  vessel.  (Dutch.) 

Ko'liath.  (Script.)  The  son  of  Levi  and  father  of  the 
Kohathites,  who  was  appointed  to  carry  the  ark  and  the 
sacred  utensils  of  the  tabernacle  during  the  journey- 
ings  of  the  Israelites  in  the  desert.  (Ex.  vi.  16-24 ; 
Num.  iv.  4-15.) 

Koh-i-noor',  n.  See  Diamond. 


Kohl,  (kol,)  .John  Geqrge,  a  German  writer  and  traveller, 
B.  at  Bremen,  1808.  After  having  studied  science  in  his 
native  town,  and  law  in  the  universities  of  Gottingen, 
Heidelberg,  and  Munich,  he  travelled  over  Livonia, 
visited  a  great  part  of  Russia,  and  returning  to  Ger¬ 
many  in  1838,  settled  at  Dresden,  whence  he  made  those 
journeys  to  various  parts  of  Europe  which  have  since 
rendered  his  name  popular  as  a  traveller.  Among  the 
numerous  works  written  by  him  may  be  mentioned 
Sketches  and  Pictures  in  St.  Petersburg,  and  Travels  in 
the  South  of  Russia,  published  in  1841;  A  Hundred 
Days'  Travel  in  the  Austrian  States  ;  Travels  in  Styria 
and,  Upper  Bavaria;  and  Travels  in  England,  in  1842; 
The  British  Isles  and  their  Inhabitants,  in  1844 ;  Travels 
in  Denmark,  and  in  the  Duchies  of  Schleswig  and  Hol¬ 
stein,  in  1846;  Remarks  on  the  Danish  and  German 
Nationalities  and  Language  as  found  in  Schleswig,  in 
1847  ;  and  Travels  in  Jstria,  Dalmatia,  and  Montenegro, 
in  1851.  In  1854  he  started  for  the  United  States,  where 
he  remained  four  years,  and  wrote  Travels  in  Canada, 
published  in  1855:  Travels  in  the  North-western  Parts 
of  the  United  States,  in  1857 ;  and  Kitahi-Gamis,  or 
Tales  from  Lake  Superior.  In  1857  he  contributed  to 
the  Smithsonian  Institute  two  treatises  on  the  maps 
and  charts  of  the  New  World  at  different  periods,  and 
wrote  as  a  supplemental  volume  to  Hakluyt’s  great 
work,  a  descriptive  catalogue  of  all  maps,  charts,  and 
surveys' relating  to  America.  In  1861  he  published  a 
History  of,  and  Commentary  on,  Two  Maps  of  the  New 
World,  made,  in  Spain  at  the  commencement  of  the  reign 
of  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  K.,  who  has  lectured  before 
various  learned  societies,  has  written  some  works  of  a 
more  purely  scientific  nature.  His  History  of  the  Dis¬ 
covery  of  America  was  translated  into  English  in  1862. 

Kolilra'bi,  n.  (Bot.)  See  Brassica. 

Ko'kan.  See  Khokan. 

Ko'komo.  in  Indiana,  a  city,  cap.  of  Howard  co.,  on 
the  Penna.  and  3  other  R.Rs.,  54  m.  N.  of  Indianapolis; 
in  the  natural  gas  belt ;  has  glass  works  and  other 
manuf.  Pop.  (1897  )  9,500. 

Kolapoo,  or  Kolapar,  (kol-a-por’,)  a  rajahship  of 
Hindostan,  in  the  presidency  of  Bombay;  Lat.  between 
15°  50'  and  17°  17'  N.,  Lon.  between  73°  47'  and  74°  46' 
E.  Area,  3,445  sq.  in.  Pop.  550,000. 

Kolemokee'  Creek,  in  Georgia.  See  Colamoka. 

Kolliker,  Rudolph  Albert,  (ke(r)l'le-ker,)  an  eminent 
modern  German  physiologist  and  microscopical  observer,. 
b.  in  Zurich,  1817.  He  is  professor  of  anatomy  and 
physiology  at  the  university  of  WUrzburg,  and  has  dis¬ 
tinguished  himself  by  his  discoveries  in  science,  chiefly 
by  the  aid  of  the  microscope.  In  1841  he  put  forth  an 
important  paper  on  the  reproductive  organs  and  fluid  of 
invertebrate  animals.  His  greatest  effort  is  a  work  on 
the  Microscopic  Anatomy  or  Histology  of  the  Human 
Body,  the  publication  of  which  was  commenced  in  1850. 
Messrs.  Busk  and  Huxley  have  translated  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  this  important  contribution  to  science,  which,  it 
is  stated,  has  placed  its  author  at  the  head  of  living  his¬ 
tologists. 

Kill n.  See  Cologne. 

Kolom'na,  a  town  of  European  Russia, govt.  Moscow, 
on  the  Moskwa,  near  its  junction  with  the  Oka,  62  m.  S. 
E.  of  Moscow.  Manuf.  Silks,  woollens,  and  cotton- 
prints. 

Kolyma,  or  Kovyma,  (Me'rni,)  ariverof  Asiatic 
Russia,  in  Siberia,  rising  in  the  Stanovoy  Mountains, 
Lat.  61°  30'  N.  After  a  N.E  course  of  700  m.,  it  flows  into 
the  Frozen  Ocean,  Lat.  69°  40'  N.,  Lon.  161°  30'  E. 

Komnrn'.  See  Oomorn. 

lioiigsberg,  (kongs'bairg,)  a  town  of  Norway,  govt, 
of  Aggerhuus,  on  the  Louven,  40  m.  S.W.  of  Christiania. 
K.  is  noted  for  its  silver  mines,  which  are  the  most  im¬ 
portant  in  the  kingdom  K-  has  a  school  of  mines,  and 
a  govt,  manufactory  of  arms  and  powder.  Pop.  4,500. 

Ko'niall,  or  Koniell.  (anc.  Iconium,)  a  large  town 
of  Asiatic  Turkey,  capital  of  the  prov.  of  Karaman,  sit¬ 
uated  in  a  rich,  well-watered  plain,  in  Lat.  37°  54' N., 
and  Lon.  32°  40'  E.  It  is  surrounded  by  walls  from  two 
to  three  miles  in  circuit,  built  from  the  ruins  of  ancient 
Seljuk  edifices,  and  surmounted  by  square  towers.  Its 
numerous  minarets,  and  its  mosques  and  other  public 
buildings,  give  it  an  imposing  appearance,  but,  like  most 
of  the  towns  of  Asia  Minor,  it  is  now  in  a  sadly  ruinous 
condition.  Many  interesting  remains  of  Saracenic 
architecture  are  to  be  met  with,  and  some  imposing 
ruins  are  found  here.  K.  is  the  chief  emporium  for 
the  products  of  the  interior.  Carpets  and  colored  mo¬ 
rocco  leather  are  manufactured,  and  cotton,  wool,  and 
skins  are  exported  to  Smyrna. — I’aul  and  Barnabas 
preached  in  this  ancient  city  (^lcts  xiii.  51)  in  45,  from 
which  they  were  compelled  to  flee,  on  account  of  a 
conspiracy  against  them  (Acts  xiv.  1-6).  Councils  were 
held  here  in  231  and  in  378.  The  Saracens  captured  it 
in  1074.  The  Crusaders  took  it  in  1097,  and  again  under 
Frederick  I.  (Barbarossa),  June  10,  1190.  The  Mongols 
seized  it  in  1244,  and  the  Turks  in  1486.  Ibrahim  Pacha 
won  here  a  decisive  battle  over  the  Turks  in  Dec.,  1832. 
Pop.  60,000. 

Kiin'igsberg,  a  walled  town  of  Prussia,  prov.  Bran¬ 
denburg,  41  m.  N.  of  Frankfort-on-the-Oder. 

limiigsberg.  (ke(r)'nigs-berg,)  a  city  of  Prussia,  prov. 
of  E.  Prussia,  on  the  Pregel,  4  m.  from  its  entrance  into 
the  Frische  Ilaff,  Lat.  54°  42'  8"  N.,  Lon.  20°  30'  2"  E. 
K.  contains  many  beautiful  edifices,  among  which  the 
cathedral  is  conspicuous,  which,  besides  its  architecture 
and  ornaments,  is  remarkable  for  its  organ,  erected  in 
1721,  and  containing  5,000  pipes.  The  university, 
founded  in  1544,  has  connected  with  it  a  library  of 
106,000  vols.,  a  botanical  garden,  and  an  astronomical 
observatory.  Manuf.  Woollens,  silk, leather,  and  tobacco. 
A  part  of  the  town  is  built  on  an  island  formed  by  the 


Pregel.  The  houses  have  their  foundations  on  piles,  as 
at  Venice  and  Amsterdam.  Pop.  122,636. 

Koni^si^riitz,  (ke(r)'neegs-grutz,)  a  town  of  Austria, 
in  Bohemia,  on  the  Elbe,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Adler, 
64  m.  E.N.E.  of  Prague.  Manuf.  Cloth,  musical  instru¬ 
ments,  and  shoes.  Pop.  10,400.  For  the  battle  fought 
here  in  1866,  see  Sadowa. 

Kon'igsmark,  Philip  Christopher,  Count,  a  celts 
brated  Swedish  soldier.  He  was  descended  from  an 
ancient  noble  family  of  Brandenburg,  a  branch  of  which 
had  passed  into  Sweden,  where  it  had  produced  many 
distinguished  soldiers.  Philip  went  to  Hanover,  where 
the  elector,  Ernest  Augustus,  appointed  him  colonel  of  a 
regiment  of  dragoons.  The  electoral  prince, George  Louis, 
afterwards  George  I.,  kiugof  Great  Britain,  had  married 
his  cousin  Sophia-Dorothea,  of  Zell,  a  beautiful,  witty, 
and  accomplished  princess.  Alienated  from  her  husband 
by  his  gloomy  and  jealous  character,  Sophia  was  natu¬ 
rally  attracted  by  the  friendship  of  A'.,  whom  she  had 
known  when  young,  and  gladly  availed  herself  of  his 
offer  to  aid  her  to  fly  from  the  court  of  Hanover,  where 
she  was  most  unkindly  treated,  to  France.  On  the  night 
of  the  intended  elopement,  1694,  the  count  was  attacked 
by  four  soldiers,  and,  after  a  desperate  resistance,  cut 
down  and  murdered;  and  Sophia  Dorothea  was  th ereader 
shut  up  in  the  gloomy  castle  of  Ahlden,  in  the  Duchy 
of  Zell,  where  she  was  kept  a  close  prisoner  for  32 years. 
See  Henri  Blaze,  Les  Koeningsmnrk,  (1856);  Moreri’s 
Grand  Die.  Historigue,  Amsterdam,  (1740);  and  Grand 
Die.  Universel  Hollandais. 

Konigsmark,  Maria  Aurora,  Countess  von,  the  sister  of 
the  preceding,  and  one  of  the  mistresses  of  Augustus 
II.,  king  of  Poland,  was  B.  about  1678.  She  was  equally 
celebrated  on  account  of  her  personal  charms  and  ex¬ 
traordinary  talents,  and  of  the  part  which  she  played  in 
politics.  While  a  girl,  she  wrote  and  spoke  Swedish, 
German,  French,  Italian,  and  English,  read  the  classics 
in  the  original  languages,  had  an  extensive  knowledge 
of  history  and  geography,  and  composed  poems  in 
French  and  Italian.  She  played  on  several  instruments, 
composed  music,  sang,  and  painted  with  great  skill, — all 
which  accomplishments  were  aided  by  a  refined  wit  and 
superior  conversational  powers.  Thus  gifted  and  ac¬ 
complished,  she  arrived,  in  1694,  in  Dresden,  with  her 
two  sisters.  The  elector  fell  in  love  with  her  at  first 
sight;  sho  yielded,  appeared  at  court  as  his  mistress,  and 
bore  him  a  son,  the  famous  Marshal  Saxe  (q.  v.),  to  whose 
training  she  gave  up  the  remainder  of  her  life.  Though 
the  passion  of  the  fickle  king  cooled,  and  another  favor¬ 
ite  supplanted  the  countess,  he  always  remained  on 
terms  of  friendship  with  her,  and  by  his  influence  she 
was  appointed,  by  the  court  of  Vienna,  superintendent 
of  the  abbey  of  Quedlinburg.  D.  1768.  See  Baron 
Pollonitz’s  La  Sax  Gallant;  Cramer’s  Leben  der  A.  von  K. 

Ko'nite,  n.  (Min.)  See  Conite. 

Kon'lite,  n.  (Min.)  A  compound  of  carbon  and  hydrogen, 
found  with  brown-coal  in  foliaceous  or  granular  crystals. 

Konmil,  lion  rail  in.  See  Conrad,  Conradin. 

Koo'lloo,  n.  (Zoiil.)  The  Striped  Antelope,  Antilope 
strepsiceros,  a  magnificent  animal  (Fig.  1486),  superior 
to  any  other  antelopes  for  size  and  height,  and  for  bold 
and  widely-spreaking  horns.  It  is  8  feet  in  length,  and 
4  feet  in  height  at  the  shoulder  ;  with  ponderous  horns 
beautifully  twisted,  having  a  prominent  spiral  ridge 
running  obliquely  from  the  base  to  the  point,  and  ex¬ 
tending  to  the  length  of  about  four  feet.  The  color  of 
the  back  and  sides  is  a  light-brown,  with  a  narrow  white 


Fig.  1486.  —  koodoo,  or  striped  antelope. 

(Antilope  strepsiceros.) 

band  along  the  spine,  and  several  similar  stripes  de¬ 
scending  obliquely  down  the  sides  and  hips;  the  belly 
and  under  parts  being  of  a  pale  hue.  The  head  is  large, 
the  ears  broad,  and  the  limbs  thick  and  robust ;  yet, 
notwithstanding  its  heavy  make,  it  takes  long  bounding 
leaps  with  surprising  agility.  It  inhabits  the  woody 
•  parts  of  Caffraria,  along  the  banks  of  the  rivers;  and 
when  pursued  takes  to  the  water. 

Koo'lo-Uain'ba.  n.  (Zniil.)  See  Gorilla. 

Koom,  Klioimi,  or  limit,  a  town  of  Persia,  prov. 
Irak-ajamee,  80  m.  S.W.  of  Teheran ;  Lat.  34°  45'  N. 
Lon.  50°  29'  E. ;  pop.  8,500. 

Koerdistan'.  See  Kurdistan. 
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Kooril'ian,  a.  and  ».  (GW)  See  Kvrilian  i 
Ml?.?K1!tOWS  kiS*  River<  See  Clear  Vvatkr 

Kouskov, ne,  Kuskovine,  or  Kousko- 
i  imo  *». 

Koo  tenai,  or  Kootenay,  a  river  rising  on  the  \v 
slope  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  in  British  N.  America' 
and  after  flowing  a  S.  W.  course  into  Montana,  turns  to 
I  1,  W;,  traversing  a  part  of  Idaho,  then  N.  W.  into 

lake*5' 1USh  *,ossessIons  a»r,UI‘>  emptying  into  Kootenai 


lio'peck,  n.  A  Russian  coin.  See  Copeck. 

Hop  roll.  or  ICuiperli  Mehkmet,  grand-vizier  of 
Turkey  during  the  minority  of  Amurath  IV.  He  re¬ 
mained  in  power  till  his  dentil.  He  was  a  sagacious 
governor,  and  filled  the  treasury,  which  had  been  emp¬ 
tied  by  the  prodigality  of  the  previous  reigns,  lie  was, 
however,  cruel  and  relentless  to  those  who  gave  him  ol- 
fence.  I).  1661. 

Koproli,  Achmet,  son  of  the  preceding,  succeeded  his 
lather  as  grand-vizier.  He  made  war  against  Hungary  in 
1662,  and  lost,  in  1664,  the  battle  of  St  Gothard,  against 
Montecuculi,  but  concluded  an  advantageous  peace  at 
Temeswar.  In  1669  he  took  Candia  1).  1675. 

Koprou,  Mustapha,  son  of  the  preceding,  was  grand- 
vizier  under  Soliman  III.  lie  made  war  in  Hungary. 
He  took  Widdin  and  Belgrade,  and  was  killed  at  the 
battle  of  Salenckemen,  1691. 

Koprou,  Niuhman,  son  of  the  preceding,  was  nominated 
by  Achmet  III.  grand-vizier  in  1710.  He  remained  in 
power  only  two  months.  He  was  the  victim  of  a  strange 
hallucination,  believing  that  he  had  a  Hy  constantly  on 
his  nose.  A  French  physician  cured  him,  by  feigning 
to  perform  an  operation  upon  the  feature,  and  after¬ 
wards  showing  him  a  dead  fly,  with  which  he  had  previ¬ 
ously  provided  himself. 

Ko  ran,  Alcoran,  n.  [Ar.  Al-gnran,  or,  less  frequently, 
Koran  —  root  Kara,  to  read.]  The  sacred  book  of  the  Mo¬ 
hammedans;  which,  according  to  their  belief,  was  die- 1 
tated  to  their  prophet  by  the  angel  Gabriel,  partly  at 
Mecca,  partly  at  Medina.  One  tradition  has  it  that  it  was  j 
sent  by  God.  through  the  agency  of  the  angel,  to  the  pro- 1 
phet,  written  on  parchment  made  of  the  skin  of  that) 

i  ram  which  was  so  providentially  sent  to  Abraham. 
There  is  little  doubt  that  it  was  originally  preserved  by 
oral  tradition,  or  handed  about,  having  been  written  on 
different  fragments  of  parchment,  or  on  palm-leaves,  by 
the  prophet’s  slave  or  scribe,  Said-ben-Thabet,  and  that 
these  were  collected  into  a  volume  by  Mahomet's  suc¬ 
cessor,  Abu-bekr,  about  two  years  after  Mahomet’s 
death.  It  is  held  in  the  greatest  veneration  among  j 
Mahometans,  and  they  never  touch  it,  it  is  said,  with 
unwashed  hands ;  and  on  the  cover  of  it  is  written, 
“  Let  none  touch  but  they  who  are  clean.”  They  swear 
by  it,  take  omens  from  it,  carry  it  in  war,  write  its 
verses  on  their  banners,  and  make  it  their  companion 
throughout  all  troubles  and  dangers.  The  doctrine  of 
the  Koran  is  as  ancient,  they  say,  as  the  first  prophets 
since  God  chastised  Adam’s  children;  that  Noah  re¬ 
paired  what  the  first  had  lost;  then  Abraham  suc¬ 
ceeded,  then  Joseph,  then  Moses;  that  Christ  estab¬ 
lished,  and  Mahomet  confirmed  it.  The  principal  ar¬ 
ticles  of  belief,  are,  that  there  is  but  one  God,  eternal 
and  all-powerful,  and  that  his  divine  law  was  fully  de¬ 
clared  by  his  prophets,  and  by  Christ  himself.  Ma¬ 
homet,  however,  is  the  last,  and  by  far  the  most  illustri¬ 
ous  apostle  ;  and  as  the  Gospels  have  been  maimed  and 
altered,  the  Koran  is  to  be  revered  as  the  onl.v  genuine 
revelation.  Man  is  immortal,  and  will  be  judged  at  the 
last  day.  Sinners  will  be  cast  into  hell.  Moslems,  true 
aud  virtuous,  will  be  rewarded  with  everlasting  happi¬ 
ness  in  a  paradise  enlivened  by  beautiful  virgins.  The 
hope  of  salvation,  however,  is  not  confined  to  the  Mus¬ 
sulman;  for  all  who  believe  in  God,  and  do  good  works,  { 
will  be  saved.  With  reference  to  the  description  of  the  Mo¬ 
hammedan  heaven,  an  old  writer  informs  us  that  there 
are  described  in  the  Koran  seven  paradises :  the  first, 
they  say,  is  of  fine  silver;  the  second,  of  gold;  the 
third,  of  precious  stones,  where  there  is  an  angel,  be¬ 
tween  whose  one  hand  and  the  other  is  70,000  days’ 
journey,  and  that  he  is  always  reading  on  a  book ;  the 
fourth  is  of  emerald;  the  fifth,  of  crystal;  the  sixth, 
of  the  color  of  fire ;  and  the  seventh,  a  delicious  garden, 
watered  with  fountains,  and  rivers  of  milk,  honey,  and 
wine;  with  divers  sorts  of  trees,  always  green,  and  ap¬ 
ples,  whose  kernels  are  changed  into  girls, so  handsome, 
and  sweet,  that  if  one  of  them  should  spit  into  the  sea,' 
the  waters  thereof  would  be  no  more  bitter.  They  add 
that  this  paradise  is  guarded  by  angels,  of  which  one 
has  a  cow’s  head  with  horns,  which  have  40,000  knots, 
and  that  there  are  40  days’  journey  betwixt  each  knot. 
There  are  others  which  havo70  mouths, and  every  mouth 
70  tongues,  aud  each  tongue  praises  God  70  times  a  day, 
in  70  different  idioms.  Before  the  throne  of  God  there 
are  14  wax-candles  lighted,  which  contain  50  years’ 
journey  from  one  end  to  the  other;  that  all  the  apart¬ 
ments  of  heaven  are  garnished  with  all  that  may  be  con¬ 
ceived  most  pompous,  rich,  and  magnificent;  that  the 
blessed  are  there  fed  with  the  most  rare  and  delicious 
viands,  and  that  they  marry  women  who  continually 
renew  their  beauty.  They  add,  that  their  wives  do  not 
enter  paradise,  but  behold  the  happiness  of  their  hus¬ 
bands  at  a  distance.  One  of  the  most  weighty  obliga¬ 
tions  imposed  by  the  Koran  is  to  propagate  Islamisin, 
t. e.  Mohammedanism;  and  besides  this,  many  practical 
duties  are  pointed  out.  Prayers  at  appointed  periods, 
fasting,  and  charity,  are  indispensable.  Cleanliness  and 
religious  ablutions  are  strongly  urged,  and,  once  in  a 
man’s  life,  a  pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  Mahomet’s  birthplace. 
In  many  usages  the  Koran  restricts,  while  it  indulges, 


the  prejudices  of  Mohammedans;  as,  for  instance,  instead 
of  unlimited  polygamy,  four  wives  are.  at  most,  by  it  al¬ 
lowed.  Murder,  adultery,  calumny,  perjury,  and  pork, 
are  sinful,  and  prohibited;  and  usury,  gaming,  and  wine 
are  forbidden.  The  Koran  is,  doubtless,  the  offspring 
of  fraud  aud  imposture;  but  its  religion  must  surely 
have  been  a  blessing  to  the  Eastern  world,  substituting, 
as  it  did,  the  exercise  of  prayer  and  charity  for  the  sac¬ 
rifice  of  human  victims,  and  breathing  a  spirit  which 
was  purity  itself  when  placed  in  juxtaposition  with  the 
bloodthirstiness,  rapine,  and  discord  which  prevailed 
when  Mahomet  produced  his  Koran. 

liorjit',  a  state  of  Asia,  tributary  to  Siam,  in  l.at.  15° 
40'  N.;  pop.  about  60,000. 

Kortloliin',  a  country  of  E.  Africa,  subject  to  the  sov¬ 
ereign  of  Egypt,  between  the  kingdom  of  Darfur  and 
that  of  Sennaar  ;  Lat.  bet.  11°  and  15°  N.,  Lon.  28°  and 
82°  E.  The  Bahr-el-Abiad  (White  Nile)  traverses  its 
S.E.  part.  The  principal  town  is  Obeid,  or  El  Obeid. 
The  climate  is  very  unhealthy.  The  population,  which 
consists  of  negroes,  Arabs,  and  emigrants  from  Dongola, 
is  estimated  at  400,000. 

Kor'ner.  Karl  Theodor,  an  eminent  poet,  often 
called  the  German  Tyrtteus,  was  B.  at  Dresden,  1791 ; 
and,  after  studying  at  Leipsic,  became  a  dramatist,  and 
secretary  to  the  management  of  the  court  theatre  of 
Vienna.  Being  an  enthusiast  for  the  liberty  of  Ger¬ 
many,  he  entered  as  a  volunteer  into  the  Prussian  army, 
in  1813;  signalized  himself  equally  by  his  bravery  and 
his  martial  songs;  was  promoted  for  his  conduct  at  the 
battle  of  LUtzen  ;  was  afterwards  twice  wounded  ;  made 
a  lieutenant;  and  fell  in  a  skirmish  with  the  French, 
in  Mecklenburg,  August  26,  1813.  His  lyrical  poems 
were  published  after  his  death,  under  the  title  of  The 
Lyre  and  Sword;  but  innumerable  editions  of  his 
works,  consisting  of  his  dramas,  poems,  and  other  liter¬ 
ary  remains,  have  since  been  published  in  Germany; 
and  many  of  his  writings  have  been  repeatedly  trans¬ 
lated  into  English. 

Korn'tltal,  (Society  of.)  (Eccl.  Hist.)  A  religious 
community  in  the  kingdom  of  WUrtemberg,  founded 
by  one  Hoffman,  a  burgomaster  of  Leonberg.  Perceiv¬ 
ing  that  a  difference  of  religious  belief  led  many  of  the 
inhabitants  to  emigrate  to  other  countries,  he  thought 
that  this  would  he  prevented  if  dissenters  were  removed 
from  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Lutheran  consistory, 
and  were  allowed  the  free  exercise  of  their  own  reli¬ 
gious  worship.  In  1819  he  obtained  a  royal  edict  grant¬ 
ing  relief  and  toleration  to  about  forty  families  of  dis¬ 
senters,  who  bought  the  lordship  of  Kornthal,  about 
two  leagues  from  Stuttgart,  and  formed  themselves  into 
a  community  somewhat  after  the  Moravian  model.  Their 
numbers,  for  a  period,  rapidly  increased.  Their  mode 
of  worship  nearly  resembles  that  of  the  Protestant 
churches,  and  their  discipline  resembles  that  of  the 
Moravian  Brethren. 

2i oi’ON.  Nagy,  ( ke{r)esh\ )  or  Great  Kurus,  a  town  of 
Hungary,  co.  Pesth,  49  m.  S.E.  of  Pesth.  Black  cattle 
and  sheep  are  extensively  reared.  Pop.  17,700. 

E4i»ro*  Kiss,  or  Little  Koros,  a  small  town  of  Hun¬ 
gary,  co.  Pesth,  38  m.  S.W.  of  Koros  Nagy;  pup.  6,500. 

Rorofrha.  Korotscha,  or  Karotcha,  a  town  of  Eu¬ 
ropean  Russia,  68  m.  S.E.  of  Kursk.  Pop.  (1897)  6,480. 

Kort'right.  in  New  York,  a  post-town  of  Delaware 
co.  Pop.  (1897)  1,650. 

ICo.s,  n.  Among  the  Jews,  a  measure  of  capacity,  equiv¬ 
alent  to  4  cubic  inches. 

li oscius'ko.  Thaddeus,  a  celebrated  Polish  general 
and  patriot,  was  descended  from  an  ancient  and  noble, 
though  not  wealthy,  family'  in  Lithuania,  and  was  B.  in 
1756.  He  was  educated  at  the  military  school  of  War¬ 
saw,  and  completed  his  studies  in  France.  On  his  return 
to  Poland  he  had  a  commission  given  him,  but  being 
refused  promotion,  he  went  to  America,  where  war  was 
then  carrying  on  against  Great  Britain.  He  was  made  a 
colonel  of  engineers,  and  aide-de-camp  to  Washington. 
At  the  conclusion  of  the  war  he  returned  to  his  native 
country,  and  lived  in  retirement ;  but  when  the  Polish 
army  was  formed,  in  1789,  the  diet  appointed  him  a  ma¬ 
jor-general.  He  declared  himself  for  the  constitution 
of  May  3,  1791,  and  served  under  Prince  Joseph  Ponia- 
towski.  In  the  campaign  of  1792  he  distinguished  him¬ 
self  against  the  Russians  at  Zieleneck  and  Dubienka. 
At  the  latter  place,  under  cover  of  some  works  which 
he  had  thrown  up  in  the  course  of  24  hours,  he  repulsed, 
with  4,000  men,  three  successive  attacks  of  18,000  Rus¬ 
sians,  who  prevailed  only  after  the  loss  of  4,000  men. 
When  King  Stanislaus  submitted  to  Catharine,  he,  with 
16  other  officers,  left  the  army,  and  was,  therefore, 
obliged  to  retire  from  Poland.  He  went  to  Leipsic,  and 
the  legislative  assembly  of  France,  at  this  time,  gave 
him  the  rights  of  a  French  citizen.  The  Poles  becoming 
impatient  under  the  oppression  of  Russia,  all  eyes  were 
turned  towards  K ,  whom  they  chose  for  their  leader, 
and  invested  with  the  full  powers  of  generalissimo.  K. 
then  advanced  to  meet  the  Russian  forces.  Without 
artillery,  at  the  head  of  only  4,000  men,  part  of  whom 
were  armed  only  with  scythes  and  pikes,  ha  defeated 
12,000  Russians  at  Raslavice,  April  4,  1794.  His  army 
soon  increased  to  9,090  men,  the  insurrection  extended 
to  Warsaw,  and  in  a  few  days  the  Russians  were  driven 
from  that  palatinate.  But  the  enemy  poured  in  on  all 
sides,  and  at  length,  after  having  for  six  months  delayed 
the  fall  of  Poland,  he  was  wounded  and  taken  prisoner, 
Oct.  4,  at  the  battle  of  Maceionice.  He  was  sent  to 
Russia,  and  confined  in  a  fortress  near  St.  Petersburg, 
till  the  accession  of  the  emperor  Paul,  who  set  him  at 
liberty.  In  1797  he  took  his  departure  for  this  country, 
but  returned  to  Europe  the  following  year,  and  settled 
in  France.  D.  at  Soleure,  in  Switzerland,  1817. 

Koscins'ko,  in  Indiana,  a  N.  co. ;  area,  abt.  558  sq.  m. 


Rivera.  Tippecanoe  river,  Turkey  creek,  and  several 
small  lakes.  Surface,  mostly  level  or  gently  undulat¬ 
ing  ;  soil,  fertile.  Cap.  Warsaw.  Pop.  (1897  )  29,85(1. 

It  (ISC i us'ko.  in  Mississippi ,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Attala 
co.,  70  m.  N.N.E.  of  Jackson.  Pop.  1,454. 

lioseiuske,  (Mount,)  (kos'ce-us'ko,)  a  mountain 
of  Australia,  in  Victoria,  the  most  lofty  of  the  Austra¬ 
lian  Alps,  at  the  head  of  the  river  Murray.  Height, 
6,500  feet.  ’ 

Kosllkonoilff'.  in  Wiscottsin,  a  post-village  and 
township  of  Jefferson  county,  near  the  lake  of  its  own 
name. 

Koshkonung’ t ’ reek .  in  Wisconsin,  rises  in  Dane 
co.,  and  flows  into  the  lake  of  its  own  name. 

liottlikouoiiK''  Lali e,  in  Wisconsin,  an  expansion 
ol  Rock  River  in  Jefferson  co.  It  covers  an  area  of  abt. 
25  sq  m. 

Itossel  r.  See  Cossier. 

liossiilli',  Louis,  ex-Governor  of  Hungary,  was  b.  Sept. 
16,  1802,  at  Monok,  in  the  county  of  Zemplin,  where  his 
father  was  a  small  owner  of  the  noble  class.  Louis  was 
educated  at  the  Protestant  College  of  Scharasehpatack, 
where  he  qualified  himself  for  the  profession  of  an  advo¬ 
cate,  obtained  his  diploma  in  1826,  and  in  1830  became 
agent  to  the  Countess  Szapary,  and  as  such  sat  in  the 
Comital  Assembly.  At  the  age  of  27  he  took  his  seat  in 
the  National  Diet  of  Presburg,  as  representative  of  a 
magnate.  He  published  reports  of  the  proceedings  of 
this  assembly  on  lithographed  sheets,  until  they  were 
suppressed  by  the  government,  and  afterwards  in  MS. 
circulars.  The  government,  which  determined  not  to 
allow  reports  of  parliamentary  debates  to  become  cur¬ 
rent  in  Hungary,  prosecuted  him  for  high  treason  ;  and 
in  1839  he  was  sentenced  to  four  years’  imprisonment. 
After  about  a  year  and  a  half  of  confinement,  he  was 
liberated  under  an  act  of  amnesty.  With  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  year  1841,  K.  brought  out  the  first 
number  of  the  Pesti  Hirlap  (Pesth  Journal),  which,  at 
starting,  was  issued  four  times  a  week,  and,  soon  after, 
daily.  The  success  of  the  new  journal  was  very  great, 
the  circulation  at  one  period  reaching  the  number  of 
10,000.  About  this  time  K.  married.  Throughout  the 
ensuing  six  years  the  Pesth  Journal  was  a  bold  and  un¬ 
ceasing  opponent  of  the  Austrian  design  of  substituting 
for  the  constitutional  government  of  Hungary,  one  based 
on  the  Imperialist  principles.  In  the  Diet,  the  liberal 
opposition,  headed  by  Count  Louis  Batthyany.  was  like¬ 
wise  very  decided.  In  1847  K.  became  the  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  city  of  Pesth  in  the  Diet,  and  in  March,  1848, 
he  proposed  that  a  deputation  should  be  sent  to  th» 
king  of  Hungary  (the  emperor  of  Austria),  asking  that 
a  new  ministry,  composed  of  Hungarians,  together  with 
certain  constitutional  reforms,  should  be  granted.  K. 
was  a  member  of  this  deputation,  which  reached  Vienna 
soon  after  the  minister,  Prince  Metternicli,  had  quitted 
it,  and  while  the  city  was  in  a  most  excited  state.  The 
deputation  was  received  by  the  emperor,  who  acceded 
to  their  request,  and  decreed  that  a  new  and  liberal 
ministry  should  be  formed,  with  Count  Louis  Batthyany 
as  president,  and  K.  as  minister  of  finance.  Many  more 
reforms  followed  this  decree,  in  the  benefits  of  which 
the  Servians  and  Croatians  participated  with  the  Hun¬ 
garians.  The  Servians  and  Croats  were,  at  the  outset, 
greatly  pleased  with  the  new  concessions,  but  were  soon 
afterwards  led  to  believe,  by  Austrian  agents,  that  Hun¬ 
gary  sought  to  enslave  them,  and  to  destroy  their  reli¬ 
gion  and  nationality.  Accordingly,  in  June,  1848,  they 
rose  against  the  Hungarians,  being  secretly  provided 
by  Austria  with  arms  and  stores,  and  commanded  by 
disguised  officers  of  the  Austrian  army.  Several  des¬ 
perate  encounters  took  place  on  the  frontiers,  and  many 
villages  were  laid  waste.  K.,  by  his  great  eloquence 
and  energy,  roused  his  countrymen  into  fierce  activity; 
ten  battalions  of  Honveds,  or  defenders  of  home,  were 
organized,  and  these,  with  some  regiments  of  hussars 
and  of  the  line,  formed  the  nucleus  of  what  was  subse¬ 
quently  the  great  Hungarian  army.  Three  months 
afterwards,  Jellachicli,  Ban  of  Croatia,  invaded  Hungary 
at  the  head  of  30,000  Servians  and  Croats.  He  was  met 
by  the  Hungarians,  under  Guyon  and  other  leaders, and 
defeated.  About  the  same  time,  Field-Marshal  Count 
Lam  berg  was  sent  from  Vienna  as  commander-in-chief 
of  the  Hungarian  army.  He  went  to  Pesth  to  assume 
his  post;  but  the  infuriated  populace  murdered  him 
on  the  Buda-Pesth  bridge.  The  rupture  between  Hun¬ 
gary  and  Austria  was  now  complete,  the  parliament  of 
the  former  addressing  the  nation  in  a  “  Remonstrance,” 
which  roused  the  entire  population.  In  October,  the 
Hungarian  arnry  crossed  the  frontier,  and  advanced  to 
within  a  short  distance  of  Vienna,  but  was  there  defeated. 
The  Hungarian  parliament  now  retired  from  Pesth  to 
Debreczin,  where  they  proclaimed  the  deposition  of  the 
house  of  Ilapsburg,  and  the  independence  of  Hungary. 
The  measure,  proposed  by  K.,  is  said  to  have  led  to  that 
great  division  among  the  Hungarians  which  ultimately 
proved  fatal  to  their  cause.  It  certainly  furnished  to 
Gorgei  a  pretext  for  surrendering  unconditionally  to  the 
Russians.  K.  was  nominated  by  the  parliament  provi¬ 
sional  governor  of  Hungary.  Meantime,  the  Austrians, 
under  Prince  Windischgratz,  invaded  Hungary.  The 
Austrians  were  defeated  in  several  engagements ;  but. 
in  May,  1849,  a  Kussian  army  entered  Hungary,  and 
closely  pursued  Gorgei  to  Arad.  In  the  south,  the 
Hungarians  were  defeated  by  the  Austrian  arm}’,  under 
General  Haynau.  in  August,  1849.  On  receiving  news 
of  this  disaster,  K.  resigned  his  civil  and  military  power 
as  dictator  to  Gorgei,  who,  on  the  14th  of  the  same 
month,  surrendered  himself  and  his  whole  army  to  the 
Russians.  The  Hungarian  struggle  was  thus  terminated 
K.  was  compelled  to  retire  to  Turkey.  He  reached 
Shumla  with  Bern.  Dembinski,  I’erczel,  Guyon,  and 
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5,000  men,  and  was  allotted  a  residence  in  Widdin. 
Austria  and  Russia  wished  the  refugees  to  he  given  up, 
in  which  case  they  would  probably  have  been  executed. 
Through  the  intervention  of  France  and  Ragland,  the 
demand  was  refused.  The  late  Sultan  behaved  with 
great  humanity  and  disinterestedness  on  the  occasion. 
The  refugees  were  removed  to  Kutayieh,  in  Asia  Minor, 
where  they  remained  prisoners  until  August  22,  1851, 
when,  at  the  intervention  of  the  U.  States  and  England, 
K.  was  allowed  to  depart  with  his  family  and  friends. 
He  reached  Southampton  Oct.  28,  sailed  for  the  U.  States 
Nov.  21,  and  making  a  tour,  agitating  in  favor  of  Hun¬ 
gary,  was  enthusiastically  received  in  all  our  princi¬ 
pal  cities.  His  designs  having  received  a  fatal  blow 
by  the  coup  d’etul  ol  Louis  Napoleon,  K.  soon  returned 
to  England,  where  he  long  resided,  occupying  him¬ 
self  chiefly  with  writing  for  newspapers,  and  delivering 
lectures  against  the  house  of  Ilapsburg.  One  of  the 
last  occasions  on  which  his  name  was  brought  promi¬ 
nently  before  the  public,  was  in  1860,  when  the  Austrian 
government  instituted  a  successful  process  against 
Messrs.  Day  &  Sons  fcv  lithographing  several  millions 
of  bank-notes  for  circi  ation  in  Hungary,  signed  by  A'., 
as  governor  of  that  country.  In  Nov.,  1861,  he  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  Perseveranza,  an  Italian  journal,  a  long 
letter,  setting  forth  the  situation  of  Hungary,  and  urg¬ 
ing  the  Italians  to  commence  war  against  Austria,  with 
the  view  of  enabling  the  Hungarians  to  develop  their 
strength  against  that  power ;  issued  an  inflammatory 
address  to  the  Hungarians,  June  6,  1866,  and,  after  the 
close  of  the  war  of  that  year  advised  the  Hungarians  to 
reject  the  concessions  offered  by  Francis  Joseph.  He 
was  elected  deputy  tor  Waitzen,  Aug.  1,  1867.  After  the 
restoration  of  the  Hungarian  autonomy  in  1870,  A.  was 
again  elected  a  member  of  the  Diet.  His  Memories  of  my 
Exile  appeared  in  1880. 

Kossutll',  in  Illinois ,  a  village  ot  Boone  co. 

Kossuth,  in  Indiana,  a  post-ottice  of  Washington  co. 

Kossutll.  in  Iowa,  a  N.  co.,  adjoining  Minnesota; 
area,  about  984  sq.  m.  Hirers.  Des  Moines  and  numerous 
smaller  streams.  Surface,  generally  level ;  soil,  fertile. 
Cap.  Algona.  Pop.  (1895)  18,345. 

— A  post-village  of  Des  Moines  co. 

Kossuth,  in  Kansas,  a  post-ottice  of  Linn  co. 

Kossutll,  in  Maine,  a  post  township  of  Washington  co. 

Kossuth,  in  Michigan,  a  village  of  Iona  co. — In  Mis¬ 
sissippi,  a  post-town  of  Alcorn  co. — In  Ohio,  a  post¬ 
village  of  Auglaize  co.,  about  40  m.  N.  by  W.  of  Piqua. 

Kossuth,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village  of  Clarion  co. 

Kossuth,  in  Wisconsin,  a  township  of  Columbia  co. 

— A  village  and  township  of  Manitowoc  co.,  about  10  m. 
N.  by  W.  of  Manitowoc. 

Kostro  ma,  a  town  of  European  Russia,  and  cap.  of 
govt,  of  same  name,  on  the  Volga,  200  m.  N.E.  of  Mos¬ 
cow.  Manuf.  Leather,  linen,  Prussian  blue.  It  is  the 
capital  of  the  Greek  eparchie.  Pop.  16,500. 


Fig.  1487.  —  RUSSIAN  INN,  KOSTROMA. 


Kostro  ma,  a  river  of  Russia,  which,  after  a  S.  course 
of  130  m.,  joins  the  Volga  at  Kostroma. 

Ko'tah,  a  town  of  Ilindostan,  cap.  of  a  state  of  same 
name,  under  British  protection,  in  Rajpootana.  The 
town  is  in  Lat.  25°  10'  N.,  Lon.  75°  52'  E.,  on  the  Chumbul. 

Koth,  n.  [Ger ,  rubbish.]  A  sort  of  scoria?  thrown  up 
by  the  volcanoes  of  the  Andes. 

Ko-tou',  n.  and  v.  See  Kow-tow. 

Kot'zehue,  August  Friedrich  Ferdinand  von,  a  pro¬ 
lific  German  writer,  B.  1761,  at  Weimar.  At  the  age  of 
16  years  he  entered  the  university  of  Jena,  where  his 
inclination  for  the  drama  was  confirmed  by  his  con¬ 
nection  with  a  private  theatre.  In  1781  he  went  to  St. 
Petersburg,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Prussian  minister 
at  that  court,  and  became  secretary  to  the  governor- 
general.  Von  Bauer,  who  recommending  him  to  the  Em¬ 
press,  she  became  his  patroness,  and  he  was  finally  ap¬ 
pointed  president  of  the  government  of  Esthonia.”  In 
1795  he  retired  to  a  country  place  abt.  35  ni.  from  Nar¬ 
va,  but  soon  after  went  to  Weimar,  and  from  thence 
again  to  St.  Petersburg.  He  had,  however,  scarcely  ar¬ 
rived  on  the  frontiers,  before  he  was  arrested  and  sent 
to  Siberia,  without  any  reason  being  assigned.  A  short 
drama  of  his,  an  indirect  eulogy  of  Paul  I.,  was  trans¬ 
lated  into  Russian,  and  laid,  in  manuscript,  before  the 
emperor,  who  was  so  delighted  with  it.  that  he  recalled 
K.,  and  took  him  into  favor.  After  the  death  of  Paul, 
he  again  went  to  Germany,  but,  in  1806,  revisited  Rus¬ 
sia,  to  avoid  the  French,  and  never  ceased  to  write 
against  Napoleon.  Some  subsequent  years  were  spent 
in  travelling,  and  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  pouring 
forth  his  innumerable  literary  productions,  lie  ic  said 


to  have  writteu  many  of  the  Russian  state  papers  and 
proclamations.  In  1817  he  received  a  salary  of  15,000 
roubles,  with  directions  to  reside  in  Germany,  and  to 
report  upon  literature  and  public  opinion.  This  invid¬ 
ious  office  K.  is  said  to  have  filled  in  a  manner  hostile 
to  the  freedom  of  his  native  land,  and  he  was  regarded 
with  aversion  by  the  liberals  of  Germany.  His  strict¬ 
ures  on  the  conduct  of  the  students  of  the  German  uni¬ 
versities  highly  exasperated  them,  and  the  feeling  was 
so  strong  in  the  case  of  ayoung  enthusiast  named  Sand, 
that  he  went  to  K.’ s  house  at  Mannheim,  and  there  de¬ 
liberately  murdered  him,  March  23,  1819,  and  then  im¬ 
mediately  gave  himself  up  to  justice.  K.  was  author 
of  98  dramas,  and  his  name  appears  to  about  200  more, 
which  are  either  translations,  or  were  written  by  other 
persons  and  re-touched  by  him.  Amonghis  other  numer¬ 
ous  productions  are,  .-I  History  of  the  German  Empire  ■ 
A  History  of  Ancient  Prussia  ;  and  various  Recollections, 
such  as  of  Paris,  Rome,  Naples,  &c. 

KougliM'town,  in  New  Jersey,  a  village  on  the  line 
between  Hunterdon  co.,  abt.  4  in.  S.E.  of  Flemington. 

Koul,  n.  In  Persia,  a  soldier  of  patrician  birth. 

Kou'iniss,  Ku  miss,  n.  [Mongol.]  A  Tartar  bever¬ 
age  of  fermented  mare’s  milk. 

Kou'pholite,  n.  [Gr.  kouphos,  light,  and eidos, stone.] 
(Min.)  A  species  of  zoolite  or  prehnite,  from  the  Pyre¬ 
nees,  occurring  in  small  rhomboidal  plates,  of  a  pearly 
lustre,  and  of  a  yellowish  or  green  color. 

Koil'rie,  it.  The  name  of  a  new  gum,  obtained  from 
trees  in  New  Zealand,  the  species  of  which  are  not 
ascertained.  It  is  said  to  be  an  excellent  strong  and 
water-proof  cement  for  caulking  tanks,  and  cementing 
pieces  of  glass,  stone,  or  wood  together.  Before  using, 
it  is  fused,  and  mixed  with  one-third  part  of  its  weight 
of  castor-oil. 

limiskovinie,  in  Alaska.  See  Kooskovime. 

Koiinmoo',  n.  (Bot.)  See  Brayera. 

it  out's  .Station,  in  Indiana,  a  post-office  of  Porter  co. 

Kowaree',  or  Kwa'ra.  River.  See  Nigir. 

Knw'-tuw,  Kou-tou,  n.  [Chin.]  A  genuflexion  ;  a  pro¬ 
found  obeisance  by  bowiug  the  head,  performed  by  the 
Chinese.  (In  English  parlance,  a  cringing,  obsequious 
salutation.) 

— f.  a.  To  perform  the  Chinese  ceremony  of  bowing 

down  to  the  ground;  —  hence,  to  bow  to  in  a  cring- 
ingly  deferential  manner;  as,  to  kow-tow  like  a  toady. 

KoyH'tOll,  in  Michigan,  a  township  of  Tuscola  co. 

Koz’lov,  or  Kosuow,  a  town  of  European  Russia,  govt, 
of  Lambov,  52  m.  W.S.W.  from  Lambov.  It  has  con¬ 
siderable  trade  in  cattle  aud  tallow.  Pop.  23,000. 

Kraal,  ( kruwl ,)  n.  [Du  ]  In  S.  Africa,  a  hut,  or  col¬ 
lection  of  huts;  as,  a  Hottentot  kraal. 

Kra'ken,  n.  A  fabulous  sea-monster  of  enormous  size. 

Kra'ma,  n.  In  Hindostan,  a  wooden-sandal. 

Krameria'cea;,  n.  pi.  (Bot.)  See  PolygalacejE. 

Krailier'ic  Acid,  n.  (Chem.)  An  acid  obtained  from 
the  roots  of  the  Kraineria  triandria,  or  rhatany.  See 
POLYaALACEiE. 

Krang,  lireng,  n.  The  fleshy  subslauce  of  a  whale's 
carcass,  after  extraction  of  the  blubber. 

Krasnoyarsk,  KraVnoiarsk.  Kras'no- 
jarsk.  a  town  of  Asiatic  Russia,  in  Siberia,  govern¬ 
ment  Yeniseisk,  on  the  river  Yenisei;  Lat.  56°  N., 
Lon.  92°  57'  E.  Manuf.  Leather;  and  is  the  emporium 
of  the  extensive  region  between  Irkutsk  and  Tobolsk. 
Pop.  (1897)  7,500. 

Krat'zerville,  in  Penna.,  a  post-village  of  Snyder  co. 

Krau'rite.n.  (Min.)  Green  iron-stone.  See  Dufrenite. 

K  raw,  a  town  of  Siam,  from  whence  a  ship-canal  to 
Shorten  the  route  to  China  and  the  East,  is  projected, 
piercing  the  Siam  peninsula  and  connecting  the  Bay  of 
Bengal  with  the  Gulf  of  Siam. 

Kre'atine,  n.  (Chem.)  See  Creatine. 

Kreat'inine.  n.  (Chem.)  See  Creatinine. 

Krei'Uersville,  in  Pa.,  a  P.  0.  of  Northampton  co 

Krrmeiielz.  KmnenetN.  [krem’e-nez,)  a  town  of 
Russian  Poland,  govt.  ofVolliynia,  36  miles  W.S.W.  of 
Ostrog;  pop.  6,300. 

Kreni'nitclioog;,  Krementchoug,  Krementchug,  or 
Ivrkmentschug,  a  town  of  Russia,  govt.,  and  64  m.  S.W. 
of  Pultowa,  on  the  river  Dnieper.  Manuf.  Hats,  sugar, 
nitre,  and  soap.  P>p.  19,800. 

Krein'lin,  n.  [Russ,  kreml.]  A  term  applied  in  Rus¬ 
sia  to  the  citadel  of  a  fortified  town.  See  Moscow. 

Kremnitz,  Cremnitz,  ( Jcrem'nits ,)  a  town  of  Austria 
in  Hungary,  co.  Bars,  8  m.  W.  of  Neusohl.  K.  is  noted 
for  its  extensive  gold  and  silver  mines,  which,  however, 
are  less  productive  than  formerly.  Manuf.  Vitriol, 
paper,  earthenware,  and  vermilion.  It  is  supplied  with 
water  by  an  aqueduct  50  m.  long.  Pop.  7,000. 

Krems,  n.  [From  Krems,  in  Austria.]  (Min.)  A  white 
carbonate  of  lead  :  Vienna-white. 

Kreng,  n.  Same  as  K  rang,  q.  v. 

Kre'osote,  n.  (Chem.)  See  Creosote. 

Ia  res'gev i  1  le.  in  Pennsylvania,  a  P.  O.  of  Monroe  co. 

Kreutzer,  (kroit'ser,)  n.  A  German  coin,  worth  about 
one  cent. 

Krick’s  Kills,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  P.  0.  of  Berks  co. 

Krie'jfia,  n.  [Dedicated  to  Dr.  Daniel  Krieg,  a  German 
botanist  ]  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants,  sub-order  Liguli- 
florse  They  are  small,  acaulescent  herbs,  having  soli¬ 
tary  heads,  with  from  25  to  30  yellow  flowers.  K.  Vir- 
ginica,  the  Dwarf-dandelion,  is  found  on  sandy  hills  and 
roadsides,  from  Canada  to  Louisiana. 

Kris,  ii.  Same  as  Creese,  q. v. 

Krishna.  n.  ( Hindoo  Myth.)  The  eighth  incarnation 
of  Vishnu,  (q.  v.)  He  was  remarkable  for  beauty,  valor, 
and  wisdom;  and  is  said  to  have  caused  16,800  women 
to  become  enamored  of  him.  He  was  accidentally  killed 
by  the  hunter  Angada;  Avhereupon  all  his  female  ad- 1 
mirers  voluntarily  sacrificed  themselves  upon  his  fu¬ 


neral  pile.  His  career  is  strikingly  like  that  of  Apollo 
and  some  other  Greek  divinities.  The  adventures  of  K. 
have  given  rise  to  a  celebrated  poem  among  the  Hindoos, 
called  the  Bhagavata  Purana,  which  is  said  to  have 
been  composed  during  the  13th  century. 

Krist'nali.  See  Kistna. 

KrokiH  olitr.  a.  I  Min.)  See  Crocidolite. 
Kroo'man,  n. :  pi.  Kroomen.  A  negro  of  a  race  in¬ 
habiting  a  small  section  of  W.  Africa,  who  serve  much 
on  shipboard. 

Krotoszyn,  li  rotoschin,  (km'to-shin,)  a  town 
of  Russian  Poland,  54  in.  S  S.E.  of  Posen.  Manuf.  Wool¬ 
lens,  linens,  leather;  and  there  is  a  large  trade  in  wool. 
Pop  7,425. 

Iiroyn,  Croya,  ( kro'ya ,)  a  town  of  European  Turkey, 
in  Albania,  45  miles  S.S.E.  of  Scutari.  Manuf.  Arms. 
Pop.  estimated  at  16,000. 

Kru'<l4*ner,  Juliana  Wittinghoff,  Baroness  von,  a 
religious  enthusiast,  was  the  daughter  of  the  governor 
of  Riga,  where  she  was  B.  in  1766.  For  some  years  she 
resided  in  France,  and  at  the  age  of  fourteen  married 
Baron  Krudener,  appointed  ambassador  by  Catharine 
II.  to  Berlin,  and  subsequently  to  Venice.  Here  the 
secretary  of  legation  fell  in  love  with  her,  and  committed 
suicide;  on  which  event  she  wrote  a  romance,  entitled 
Valerie.  Returning  to  Berlin,  she  enjoyed  the  friend¬ 
ship  of  the  queen  of  Prussia,  and  on  her  death  fell  into 
a  profound  melancholy,  which  was  succeeded  by  a  re¬ 
ligious  enthusiasm.  She  became  a  follower  of  Jung 
Stilling,  and  wandered  from  state  to  state,  preaching 
and  prophesying.  In  1814  she  became  acquainted  with 
Alexander,  emperor  of  Russia,  who  had  already  for  some 
time  shown  a  disposition  to  religious  contemplations, 
and  on  whom  her  conversation  had  a  great  influence. 
In  Paris,  she  had  prayer-meetings,  attended  by  distin¬ 
guished  personages,  where  she  was  seen  in  t lie  back¬ 
ground  of  a  suite  of  rooms,  in  the  dress  of  a  priestess, 
kneeling  in  prayer.  Iter  predictions  excited  much  at¬ 
tention  ;  and  when  the  allied  sovereigns  quitted  Paris, 
she  retired  into  Switzerland,  where  she  preached  the 
coming  of  the  millennium,  and  drew  around  her  mul¬ 
titudes  of  the  credulous  mountaineers,  who  listened  to, 
and  believed  in,  her  mission.  At  length  the  states  in¬ 
terfered,  and  she  removed  to  Germany;  but  wherever 
she  arrived,  she  was  under  the  surveillance  of  the  police, 
who  ultimately  transported  her  to  the  Russian  frontier. 
She  was,  however,  ordered  not  to  go  to  St.  Petersburg  or 
Moscow  ;  she  visited  the  Crimea,  where  she  died  in  1824. 
Kril'ka,  n.  (Zob'l.)  A  bird  of  Russia,  resembling  the 
hedge-sparrow. 

Kriil'lcr,  n.  [0.  Eng.  end!.]  A  crispy  cake  boiled  in 
fat. 

Kruinm'horn,  Kriim'liorn.  w.  [Ger.]  (Mas.) 

A  musical  instrument  of  the  cornet  kind,  now  in  disuse. 
Krupp.  and  Kni|>|>  Works.  See  Section  II. 
Kryolyte.  See  Cryolite. 

Krys'lalline.ii.  [Gr.  kry staling,  clear  ice.]  (Chem.) 
A  salifiable  base  which  forms  crystalline  compounds 
with  the  acids,  obtained  from  empyrenmatic  oil. 

Ksar,  (zdr,)  n.  Same  as  Czar,  q.  v.  [Knight  Templar. 
K.  T.  Abbreviation  of  Knight  of  the  Thistle  aud  of 
Ktistol'ntrse,  n.  pi.  (Eccl.  Hist.)  A  branch  of  the 
Monophysites,  which  maintains  that  the  body  of  Christ, 
before  his  resurrection,  was  corruptible. 

Ku'ba,  Kooba.or  Kouba.  a  town  of  Russia,  in  the 
Caucasus,  prov.  of  Daghistan,  on  the  river  Kuban,  55 
in.  S.S.E.  of  Derbend.  Pop.  4.600. 

Kii'bau.  Kooliau.  or  Kouban.  a  river  of  S.  Rus¬ 
sia,  rising  near  Mount  Elbrooz.  and  after  a  W.  course 
of  380  m.  falls  into  the  Bay  of  Kooban,  on  the  Black 
Sea,  20  in.  N.  of  Anapa. 

Knbla-Khan'.  [Chin.  Chi-Tsou.]  The  founder  of  the 
20th  Chinese  dynasty,  that  of  the  Mongols  or  Yen.  He 
was  the  grandson  of  Jenghis-Khan,  and  was  proclaimed 
emperor  of  the  Mongols  in  1260.  in  succession  to  his 
brother  Mangoti-Khan.  He  reigned,  at  first,  only  in 
Mongolia  and  the  countries  conquered  by  Jenghis- 
Khan;  but  lie  invaded  China  in  1267,  captured  the 
Chinese  emperor  in  1279,  and  thus  overthrew  the  Song 
dynasty,  which  had  ruled  for  319  years.  He  extended 
his  conquests  over  Thibet,  Pegu,  Cochin-China,  aud 
formed  the  greatest  empire  known  in  history,  embrac¬ 
ing  the  whole  of  Asia  and  part  of  Europe,  from  the 
Dnieper  to  Japan.  He  patronized  letters,  and  encour¬ 
aged  agriculture,  industry,  and  commerce.  Marco  Polo 
passed  seventeen  years  at  his  court.  D.  1294. 

K ll 'lie.  a.  Relating  or  pertaining  to  ancient  Arabic  ; 
as,  Kufic  characters. 

Kull'enbnrg',  Ktil'emborgh.  or  Cul'en- 
liorg.  a  town  of  Netherlands,  province  Gelderland, 
on  the  Leek.  10  m.  N.W.  of  Thiel.  Ma„vf.  Arms,  silks 
and  twist.  Pop.  (1897)  6,100. 

Ku-Klux-Klan',  n.  A  name  assumed  by  a  secret 
organization,  whose  first  purpose  was  to  scare  the  super¬ 
stitious  colored  people,  but  which  soon  became  a  politi¬ 
cal  society,  designed  to  intimidate  the  “  carpet-baggers  ” 
and  freedmen.  Some  of  the  members,  or  pretended  mem¬ 
bers,  went  on  to  the  commission  of  outrages  and  even 
murders.  The  operations  became  so  extensive  that  Con¬ 
gress  passed  severe  laws  to  suppress  the  order.  In  the 
end  the  iaw-abi  ling  citizens  of  all  parties  united  against 
it.  Its  chief  fields  of  action  were  in  North  Carolina, 
South  Carolina,  Louisiana  and  Arkansas. 

Kn'knpa,  n.  ( Zoiil .)  A  beautiful  species  of  wood- 
pigeon,  known  by  this  name  in  New  Zealand,  where  it 
is  very  plentiful. 

Kul'luspelm  Lake,  or  Lake  Pf.nd  Oreilles,  In 
Idaho,  an  expansion  of  Clark’s  river,  about  100  m.  above 
Columbia  river.  It  covers' an  area  of  about  050  sq.  in. 
Kulps'ville,  in  Pennsytacmia,  a  post-village  >>f  Mont¬ 
gomery  co.,  about  12  m."  V.  of  Norristown. 
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Kuma'on,  or  Koniaon.  a  prov.  of  X.  Hindostun, 
presidency  of  Bengal;  Lat.  between  29° and  31° N., Lon. 
78°  and  81°  E.  It  includes  a  portion  of  the  S.  slope  of  tile 
Himalayas.  Area ,  estimated  11,000  sq.  m.  Some  of  its 
mountains  rise  to  an  elevation  of  25,000  feet.  Cap.1 
Almora.  Min.  Gold,  copper,  and  lead.  Mannf.  Coarse 
woollen,  hemp,  and  cotton  fabrics.  Pop.  184,800. 

Ku'miss,  n.  See  Koumiss. 

Kuui'quat,  n.  ( Bot .)  See  Citrus. 

Knu'ckle,  or  K  uilk 1  e,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post- 
office  of  Luzerne  co. 

Kuu;:-lu-tse.  or  Confuciuw.  a  celebrated  Chinese! 
philosopher,  the  Moses  and  the  Plato  of  the  Celestial 
Empire,  B.  in  the  prov.  of  Shantung,  dept,  of  Yin-chau, ' 
b.  c.  551.  His  family  name  was  lvung,  and  his  most! 
commonly  used  nomenclature, Chong-ni.  He  was  gener- 
ally  called  by  bis  disciples  Kung-fu-tse,  or  “  The  Teacher 
Rung.”  This  title  was  Latinized  by  the  Jesuit  mission¬ 
aries,  giving  us  the  word  Confucius,  which  has  now  be¬ 
come  current  among  the  W.  nations.  His  parents  were  j 
respectable,  though  poor.  He  manifested  a  taste  for! 
study  when  very  young,  and  became  a  teacher  at  22. , 
His  character  as  a  learned  man  soon  drew  towards  him 
a  large  number  of  admiring  and  devoted  disciples.  He 
was  repeatedly  applied  to  by  the  petty  princes  who 
ruled  the  small  kingdoms,  into  which  China  was  at  that 
time  divided,  to  take  office  and  assist  in  the  administra-  j 
tion  of  government,  and  remarkable  accounts  are  given 
of  the  salutary  measures  he  introduced,  and  the  bene¬ 
ficial  results  which  followed.  He  was,  however,  so  little ! 
a  courtier,  and  his  morality  and  theories  of  government 
and  political  economy  were  of  so  severe  a  type,  that  he 
generally  remained  but  a  short  time  in  one  place,  his 
presence  either  becoming  distasteful  to  his  employers, 
or  his  sense  of  justice  and  propriety  being  shocked  by 
constantly  beholding  what  he  could  neither  approve  nor 
reform.  Much  of  his  long  life  was  spent  in  journeying 
from  province  to  province,  vainly  endeavoring  to  reform  ; 
the  abuses  of  the  times,  giving  instruction  to  his  fol¬ 
lowers,  ami  prosecuting  his  studies.  Greatly  neglected, 
and  imperfectly  appreciated  during  his  life,  his  people ! 
have,  since 
his  death, 
gone  to  the 
opposite  ex¬ 
treme  of  ex- 
agge  rating 
hismeritsaud 
exalting  him 
“above  all 
that  is  called 
God  or  is  wor¬ 
shipped,”  al¬ 
most  ascrib¬ 
ing  to  him 
perfection  of 
virtue  and 
omniscience , 
in  opposition 
to  his  clear 
and  repeated 
acknowled  g- 
ments  of  im- 
perfec  tion  s 
and  igno¬ 
rance.  As  is 
frankly  stated 
by  himself  in 
many  parts 
of  his  works, 
he  w  a  8  not 
the  origina¬ 
tor  of  any  new 
doc t r ine  or 

systemof  doc-  . 

trines,  but  Fig.  1488.  —  kung-fu-tse,  ( Confucius.) 
simply  the  (Traditional  likeness.) 

expounder 

and  perpetnator  of  the  teachings  of  the  sages  who  pre-  [ 
ceded  him.  At  that  early  period  he  was  already  looking  j 
back  into  antiquity,  and  endeavoring  to  save  its  works 
from  oblivion.  The  fact  that  Confucius  made  no  marked  I 
advance  on  the  knowledge  of  his  predecessors,  but  was  ] 
always  referring  to  the  golden  age  of  the  past,  is  calcu¬ 
lated  to  produce  a  profound  impression  as  to  the  moral  I 
and  intellectual  culture  of  those  who  laid  the  foundation 
of  the  Chinese  civilization  more  than  3,000  years  ago.  I 
Confucius,  then,  was  rather  the  exponent  and  embodi¬ 
ment  of  the  Chinese  culture  than  the  originator  of  it. 
The  Chinese  classics,  in  which  the  Confucian  system  is 
found,  comprise  what  are  called  the  Wu-king  and  the 
S-shu —  “  The  five  Classics  and  the  Four  Books.”  The 
former,  with  one  exception,  existed  before  the  time 
of  Confucius,  and  are  frequently  referred  to  in  his  teach¬ 
ings.  They  are  the  Shu-tcing,  the  most  ancient  historical 
work  in  China;  the  S-king,  or  “Book  of  Odes;”  the 
Yih-king,  or  “  Book  of  Changes  ”  (an  abstruse  and  in¬ 
comprehensible  system  of  philosophy,  ontology.  Ac.) ; 
the  Li-ky’e,  or  “  Book  of  Rites  and  Ceremonies.”  and  the 
Chuen-tse.w,  “  Spring  and  Autumn,”  —  the  last  being  an  | 
historical  work  written  byConfucius  himself,  and  cover- 1 
ing  a  period  ofa  few  hundred  years  before  his  time.  It  is  j 
called  “Spring  and  Autumn”  because  the  commendations 
and  examples  presented  in  it  for  imitation  are  supposed! 
to  be  life-giving  like  spring,  and  the  criticisms  and 
rebukes  withering  like  autumn.  Of  the  Four  Books,  j 
the  first  and  most  important  is  that  which  contains  the 
sayings  and  teachings  of  Confucius  himself,  as  recorded 
by  his  disciples  after  his  death.  The  2d  contains  the 
teachings  of  Mencius,  a  celebrated  philosopher  who 
lived  about  200  years  after  the  time  of  Confucius.  The 


other  two  works,  called  the  “  Great  Learning”  and  the 
“  Doctrine  of  the  Mean,”  are  considerably  smaller  than 
the  preceding,  with  which  they  are  associated  as  a  part 
of  the  Four  Books,  though  they  really  originated  before 
the  time  of  Confucius,  and  are  found  in  the  “Book  of 
Rites.”  The  books  are  emphatically  and  almost  exclu¬ 
sively  the  text-books  in  all  the  schools  of  China,  and' 
are  regarded  as  the  summum  bonum  of  knowledge  and  1 
literary  excellence.  They  have  moulded  the  minds  and 
characters  of  the  Chinese  race,  and  are  the  ultimate 
standard  to  which  all  moral,  governmental,  historical, 
and  religious  questions  are  referred.  The  contents  of 
these  books  may  be  represented  in  general  as  made  up 
of  ethics,  history,  political  economy,  biography,  and 
poetry.  The  religious  element  is  almost  entirely  want¬ 
ing.  It  is  distinctly  stated  by  the  disciples  of  Confucius 
that  he  did  not  discourse  on  the  gods.  Silence  on  this 
subject  was  probably  not  owing  to  any  contempt  or 
disregard  for  it,  but  to  ignorance.  Confucius  professed  to 
teach  positive  truth,  in  opposition  to  what  is  vague, 
uncertain,  and  inferential;  and  when  he  could  not 
speak  clearly  and  authoritatively,  he  chose  not  to  speak 
at  all.  When  asked  by  one  of  his  disciples  about  death, 
his  sad  answer  was,  —  “  Imperfectly  acquainted  with  life, 
how  can  I  know  of  death  ?”  A  correct  general  idea  of 
his  system  may  be  obtained  from  the  Five  Relations, 
which  form  the  basis  of  it,  and  the  Five  Virtues,  which 
were  the  subject  of  bis  most  frequent  conversations. 
The  Five  Relations  are  those  subsisting  between  emperor 
and  officer,  father  and  son,  husband  and  wife,  older  and 
younger  brothers,  and  friends.  The  principles  and  duties 
connected  with  the  first  relation  present,  as  they  are 
developed  and  explained,  the  Chinese  system  of  govern¬ 
ment  and  political  economy,  which  forms  a  large  part 
of  Confucius’s  teachings.  The  next  three  relations  be¬ 
long  to  the  family,  which  is  justly  regarded  as  the  true 
foundation  of  the  State.  Here  are  to  he  inculcated  les¬ 
sons  of  respect,  obechence,  and  regard  for  law.  Here 
habits  of  subjection  to  lawful  authority  are  formed 
which  fit  the  individual  for  being  a  good  citizen.  Filial 
piety  stands  first  in  the  category  of  human  duties,  and 
is  an  important  part  of  the  religion  of  the  Chinese. 
Disrespect  or  disobedience  to  parents  is  sometimes 
punished  with  death.  No  stigma  which  could  be  at¬ 
tached  to  the  character  of  a  Chinaman  is  more  dreaded 
than  that  of  Puh-hiao —  “  undutiful.”  Children  in  their 
earlier  years  are  required  to  be  respectful,  dutiful,  and 
retiring ;  when  their  parents  are  advanced  in  life,  they 
are  expected  to  reverence  and  cherish  them,  to  anticipate 
all  their  wants,  and  strive  in  every  way  to  please  them  ;  | 
and  when  their  parents  are  dead,  to  worship  and  sacrifice 
to  them.  Men  are  exhorted  to  avoid  intemperance  and 
vice,  lest  they  injure  and  debase  the  bodies  derived  from 
their  parents.  It  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  strongest 
motives  to  a  virtuous  and  honorable  life  to  avoid  dis¬ 
gracing  and  offending  departed  ancestors,  and  to  live  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  reflect  honor  upon  them.  Respect 
for  parents  is  also  regarded  as  naturally  connected  with 
and  leading  to  reverence  for  the  Emperor,  who  is  the 
Great  Father  of  his  people,  as  well  as  the  Son  of  Heaven. 
The  relation  between  husband  and  wife  is  not  largely 
dwelt  upon.  Woman  has  an  inferior  position  allotted 
to  her,  and  is  the  servant  rather  than  the  companion  of 
her  husband.  The  duties  of  brethren  are  expressed  in 
the  oft-repeated  maxim — “lining  ai,  ti  kin”  —  “The 
elder  is  to  love,  the  younger  to  respect.”  There  remains 
the  wider  relation  subsisting  between  friends ;  which  it 
is  not  necessary  to  dwell  upon.  The  Five  Relations  cover 
the  wholesphere  of  human  duties.  The  relation  between 
God  and  man  is  neglected  and  unknown,  while  almost 
divine  honors  are  awarded  to  the  Emperor  and  to  ances¬ 
tors.  The  Five  Virtues  of  the  Confucian  system  are 
Jen,  Yi,  Li,  Cu,  and  Sin  — “Benevolence,”  “Righteous-1 
ness,”  “  Propriety,”  “Knowledge,”  and  “Faith.”  It  isj 
worthy  of  remark  that  in  this  system,  as  in  the  Chris¬ 
tian,  Jen,  or  Benevolence,  stands  first  and  foremost. 
Of  this  virtue  and  excellence  Confucius  seems  to  have 
had  so  high  a  conception  or  ideal,  that  he  did  not  regard 
any  contemporaries,  and  but  few  of  the  ancient  worthies,  | 
to  have  fully  attained  to  it.  The  following  is  his  defini¬ 
tion  of  it.  When  asked  by  one  of  his  disciples,  “Is  there  I 
any  word  whicn  may  serve  as  a  rule  of  practice  for  all 
one’s  life?”  his  answer  was,  “  What  you  do  not  want 
done  to  yourself,  do  not  do  to  others.”  The  one  word ! 
for  the  government  of  the  whole  life  is,  “  all  the  law” 
of  the  Confucian  system,  anil  is,  to  say  the  least,  the  ! 
nearest  approximation  to  the  Golden  Rule  of  our 
Saviour  which  has  ever  been  reached  by  any  ancient 
sage.  The  next  virtue,  Propriety  —  outward  forms  and 
ceremonies  —  brings  to  view  a  characteristic  feature  of  I 
this  system.  Every  inward  state  of  feeling  is  supposed 
to  have  a  proper  outward  expression.  While  the  inner  | 
feeling  naturally  gives  rise  to  its  external  manifestation, ! 
so  the  habitual  cultivation  of  the  outward  forms  of  | 
propriety  tends  to  foster  and  develop  the  inner  virtue. 
There  are  also  certain  forms  or  rules  of  propriety  and 
conduct  which  should  regulate  the  intercourse  between 
men  in  different  ranks  and  positions  in  society,  and 
which  naturallyand  necessarily  belong  to  certain  times,! 
circumstances,  and  occasions.  These  rules  of  propriety  j 
are  regarded  as  the  great  balance-wheel  which  gives 
harmony  and  unity  to  society,  or  as  one  of  the  chief  1 
corner-stones  on  which  society  and  government  rest,  i 
and  without  which  mutual  understanding  and  respect! 
would  give  place  to  confusion,  lawlessness,  and  anarchy. 
Confucius  devoted  much  of  his  attention  to  the  study  I 
of  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  different  kingdoms  and] 
states,  and  the  importance  which  he  attached  to  this! 
matter  has  had  much  to  do  in  developing  and  stereo¬ 
typing  those  inflexible  formalities  and  minute  conven 
tionalities  which  are  every  where  seen  in  social  and  pub¬ 


lic  life.  Knowledge  relates  to  general  learning  and 
intelligence,  but  especially  to  a  knowledge  of  men,  a 
knowledge  of  one’s  self,  and  practical  wisdom  in  dealing 
with  others.  While  Confucius  relers  to  the  sages  of  the 
past  as  the  authors  of  his  system,  he  rests  its  authority 
upon  the  verdict  of  conscience,  and  it  wras  to  this  that 
he  constantly  appealed.  He  sought  to  interpret  rightly 
and  to  follow  carefully  the  suggestions  and  intimations 
ot  man's  moral  nature.  The  ultimate  object  of  Confu¬ 
cius’s  teachings  is  the  promotion  of  good  government  ; 
and  the  instruction  of  his  disciples  relates  principally 
to  their  preparation  for  successfully  influencing  and 
controlling  others.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that,  in  adopt¬ 
ing  the  views  and  following  the  examples  of  those  who 
preceded  him,  he  sanctioned  and  encouraged  the  worship 
of  gods  and  ancestors,  the  pride  and  self-conceit  of  his 
nation,  and  the  doctrine  of  revenge,  as  allowable  and 
obligatory  in  the  case  of  a  son  whose  father  has  been 
murdered.  To  reproach  Confucius.  howrever,  for  these 
defects,  and  because  his  system,  though  excellent  in 
many  respects,  is  manifestly  imperfect,  is  to  find  fault 
with  him  for  being  human.  Would  it  not  be  unreasona¬ 
ble  to  expect  him  to  approach  nearer  to  the  Christian 
standard  of  truth  and  worship  than  he  has?  While  he 
was  not,  and  did  not,  aspire  to  be  great  as  a  metaphysi¬ 
cian  or  logician,  he  was  rather  the  practical  philosopher, 
thoroughly  versed  in  the  knowledge  of  his  times;  a 
close  observer  of  men.  earnest,  sincere,  and  retiring  in 
his  spirit,  and  desiring  to  benefit  his  race,  and  to  teach 
the  truth.  It  is,  perhaps,  not  too  much  to  say  of  him 
that  the  system  of  ethics  find  morality  which  he  tanght 
is  the  purest  which  has  ever  originated  in  the  history 
of  the  world  independent  of  the  divine  revelation  in 
the  Bible,  and  that  he  has  exerted  a  greater  influence 
for  good  upon  our  race  than  any  other  uninspired  sage 
of  antiquity. —  In  our  treatment  of  this  article,  we  are 
much  indebted  to  the  excellent  work  on  China  and  the 
Chinese,  which  records  the  missionary  experiences  ot 
the  Rev.  John  L.  Nevius. 

Kun'kletowii,  in  Petma..  a  nost-vill.  of  Monroe  co. 

Kup'fernickel.  n.  [Ger.]  (Min.)  See  Copper-nickel. 

It  ii  r,  Kour.  or  ICoor,  (anc.  Cyrus, )a  river  of  Asiatic 
Russia,  in  Georgia,  rising  in  the  pashalic  of  Akhalzikh, 
flows  E.S.E  ,  ami  after  a  course  of  500  m.  falls  into  the 
Caspian  Sea,  100  m.  S.W.  of  Baku. 

Kurd,  ti.  (Geog.)  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Kurdistan. 
(Sometimes  written  Koord.) 

It  ur<l  isli.  Itnoril  isli.  a.  Relating  or  pertaining 
to  the  Kurds. 

Kurtliwtuu'.  or  Koortlist an'.  (“Country  of  the 
Kurds,”)  a  region  of  W.  Asia,  divided  between  Turkey 
and  Persia;  Lat.  between  32°  and  38°  N.,  Lon.  42°  47' 
E.  Area,  estimated  52,000  sq.  m.  Surface,  mountainous, 
hence  cattle-raising  forms  the  chief  occupation  of  the 
inhabitants.  Fivers.  Euphrates,  Tigris,  Zab-Ald,  Zab- 
Asfal,  and  Dryalah.  Prod.  Rice,  cotton,  and  tobacco. 
The  Kurds  are  robust,  hardy,  temperate,  and  long-lived, 
are  of  a  swarthy  complexion,  with  dark  hair,  a  large 
mouth,  small  eyes,  and  a  ferocious  and  savage  look.  They 
are  averse  to  a  settled  life,  and  w’ar  and  rapine  are  their 
delight ;  they  go  constantly  armed  with  a  pistol,  dagger, 
and  falchion.  In  religion  they  are  partly  Christian  and 
partly  Mohammedan.  Pop  estimated  at  1,000,000. 

Kuril,  n.  ( Zodl .)  The  black  petrel. 

Kurile.  Kourile,  or  Koorile.  ( koo’ril ,)  Is¬ 
lands.  a  group  of  25  islands  at  the  E.  extremity  of 
Asia,  in  the  N.  Pacific  Ocean,  extending  from  Kamt- 
schatka  to  Japan,  to  which  latter  the  three  most  S.  be¬ 
long  ;  the  others  belong  to  Russia.  Lat.- between  43°  40' 
and  57°  N.,  Lon.  between  145°  and  156°  E.  Area  of  the 
whole  estimated  tit  3,000  sq.  m.  The  surface  is  very  ir¬ 
regular,  and  there  are  many  volcanic  mountains,  some 
rising  to  an  elevation  of  6,000  feet.  The  inhabitants, 
who  live  mostly  by  hunting  and  fishing,  pay  a  tribute 
of  furs  and  sea-calves  to  Russia.  Pop.  Unknown. 

Kuririau.ti.  (Geog.)  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  the 
Kurile  Islands.  (Also  written  Koorilian.) 

— a.  (Geog.)  Relating  or  belonging  to  the  Kurile,  or 
Koorile,  Islands. 

Kurnool,  On riioul.  or  Oarnoul  (konr'nool),  a 
district  of  Hindostan,  presidency  of  Madras ;  Lat.  be¬ 
tween  14°  50'  and  16°  15'  N.,  Lon.  between  77°  47'  and 
79°  15'  E.  Area,  2,640  sq.  m.  Pop.  (1897  )  300,000.  * 

Klirracll'ee,  or  liaraclice.  the  principal  seaport 
.'own  of  Scinde,  on  an  inlet  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  20  m. 
from  the  W.  branch  of  the  Indus;  Lat.  24°  N.,  Lon.  67°  E. 
K.  is  of  considerable  military  importance.  Pop.  (1897) 
108,900. 

Knrshee  (koorshee'),  a  town  of  Central  Asia,  in  Bok¬ 
hara,  in  a  fertile  oasis,  100  m.  8.  E.  of  Bokhara.  On 
account  of  its  location  it  is  seldom  visited  by  travellers 
and  no  very  recent  reports  are  accessible.  Pop.  (1891) 
9,500. 

Kursik.  or  Koursk.  a  govt,  of  European  Russia, 
bounded  on  the  S.  by  Kharkov,  on  the  E.  by  Voronetz, 
on  the  N.  by  Orel,  and  on  the  W.  by  Tchernigov.  Area, 
17,380  sq.m.  Description.  Fertile,  and  extensively  under 
the  operations  of  agriculture.  Manuf.  Woollens,  soap, 
saltpeter,  leather  and  pottery.  Pop.  (1897)  2,550,450. — 
The  capital  is  of  the  same  name,  and  is  290  m.  from 
Moscow.  It  is  the  see  of  a  Greek  eparchy,  and  has  a_ 
gymnasium,  a  theological  seminary  and  several  schools. 
Mannf.  Leather,  wax  and  tallow.  Pop.  (1897)  62,500. 

K us'kovime.  ill  Alaska.  See  Kooskovimb. 

Kns'sier,  n.  (Mas.)  A  Turkish  musical  instrument 
somewhat  resembling  the  ancient  lyre.  It  consists  of 
five  strings,  stretched  over  a  skin  that  covers  a  kind 
of  basin. 

Kul'usoff-Sniolt-n'skoi.  Michael,  Prince,  a  cele¬ 
brated  Russian  field-marshal,  born  1745,  and  educated 
at  Strasburg.  He  entered  the  army  in  1759;  served  is 
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Poland  from  1764  till  176o ;  and  afterwards  against  the 
Turks,  under  Romanzoff.  He  behaved  with  great  gal¬ 
lantry  at  the  siege  of  Oczakoff,  where  he  was  dangerously 
wounded;  and  on  his  recovery  he  rejoined  Suwarrowat 
the  storming  and  capture  of  Ismail,  when  he  was  ad¬ 
vanced  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant-general.  In  the  sub¬ 
sequent  Polish  war,  he  was  particularly  conspicuous 
during  the  memorable  day  of  Praga.  In  1805  the  Em¬ 
peror  Alexander  gave  him  the  chief  command  of  the 
first  Russiau  corps  against  the  French,  and  he  headed 
the  allied  army  at  Austerlitz,  where  he  was  wounded. 
In  1810and  1811  he  obtained  several  advantages  over  the 
Turks ;  and,  in  1812,  when  70  years  of  age,  the  chief  com¬ 
mand  of  the  Russian  army,  destined  to  oppose  Napoleon, 
was  bestowed  upon  him.  To  commemorate  his  victories, 
he  received  the  surname  of  Smolenskoi.  He  d.  in  1813. 

Klltz'town,  in  Pennsylvania ,  a  post-borough  of  lterks 
co.,  about  60  m.  E.N.E.  of  Harrisburg.  Pop.  ( 1891 )  1,690.’ 

Kwei-clioo,  ( kwi-choo ',)  a  prov.  in  the  S.W.  of  China. 
See  China. 

Uyan',  n.  A  pungent  pepper; — more  commonly  written 
Cayenne,  q.  v. 

Ky'anite,  n.  See  Cyanite. 

Hy'anizing,  n.  [From  the  inventor,  Mr.  Kyan.\ 

( Applied  Cliem.)  A  simple  process  by  means  of  which 
timber,  canvas,  cordage,  cotton,  and  woollens  may  be 
preserved  from  the  effects  of  dry-rot,  and  seasoned  in  a 
very  short  time.  The  timber  is  prepared  as  follows :  A 
wooden  tank  is  put  together  so  that  no  metal  of  any 
kind  can  come  in  contact  with  the  solution  when  the 
tank  is  charged.  The  solution  consists  of  corrosive  sub¬ 
limate  and  water,  in  the  proportion  of  1  lb.  of  corrosive 
sublimate  to  10  gallons  of  water  as  a  maximum 
strength,  and  1  lb.  to  15  gallons  as  a  minimum,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  porosity  or  absorption  of  the  timber  subjected 
to  the  process.  Oak  aud  fir  timber  absorb  nearly  alike, 
but  the  beech,  pine,  elm,  &c.,  are  more  porous.  An  hy¬ 
drometer  w'ill  mark  accurately  the  strength  of  the  solu¬ 
tion,  water  being  0  (vide  diagram);  then,  when  the 
hydrometer  sinks  to  6°,  it  denotes  that  the  solution  con¬ 
tains  1  lb.  of  sublimate  to  15  gallons  of  water;  when  it 
rises  to  17°,  1  lb.  of  sublimate  to  5  gallons.  As  a  gen¬ 
eral  rule,  when  it  stands  midway  between  5°  and  10°, 
the  solution  will  be  the  proper  strength.  The  corrosive 
sublimate  will  dissolve  best  in  tepid  water.  The  period 
required  for  saturating  timber  depends  on  its  thickness  ; 
24  hours  are  required  for  each  inch  in  thickness,  for 
boards  and  small  timbers.  The  timbers,  after  satura¬ 
tion,  should  be  placed  under  a  shed  or  cover  from  the  j 


sun  and  rain,  to  dry  gradually.  In  about  14  days,  deals 
and  timber  not  exceeding  3  inches  in  thickness  will  be 
perfectly  dry  and  seasoned,  and  fit  for  use.  Large  tim¬ 
bers  will  require  a  proportionate  time,  according  to 
their  thickness.  The  solution  may  be  used  ad  infinitum, 
as  its  strength  is  not  diminished;  but  it  will  be  advisa¬ 
ble  to  ascertain  occasionally  by  the  hydrometer  that  it 
contains  the  required  proportions  of  corrosive  sub¬ 
limate  and  water.  —  Burnettising  (from  the  inventor, 
Sir  W .  Burnett)  is  another  process,  which  consists  in  im¬ 
mersing  the  substance  to  be  preserved  in  a  solution  of 
chloride  of  zinc  and  water  in  a  wooden  tank,  in  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  1  lb.  of  chloride  of  zinc  to  4  gallons  of  water 
for  wood,  and  1  lb.  of  the  chloride  to  5  gallons  of  water 
for  the  remainder  of  the  articles.  Three-inch  deals  re¬ 
quire  to  remain  in  the  tank  or  cistern  6  days,  and  all 
other  woods  in  the  same  proportion,  or  two  days  by 
inch.  They  are  then  taken  out  and  put  under  a  shed, 
on  their  ends,  to  dry,  and  require  for  this  purpose  from 
14  days  to  3  months,  according  to  the  thickness  of  the 
wood,  when  they  are  fit  for  use.  The  timber  should  be 
reduced  to  the  scantling  required  for  use  before  it  is 
subjected  to  this  process.  Canvas,  yarn  for  cordage, 
cottons,  and  woollens,  require  to  be  suspended  in  the 
solutiou  for  48  hours.  The  process,  however,  with  re¬ 
gard  to  timber,  is  much  more  expeditiously  and  effect¬ 
ually  done  by  hydraulic  pressure.  There  is  a  large 
wrought-iron  tank,  52  feet  in  length  and  6  feet  in  diam¬ 
eter,  with  a  door  2  feet  6  inches  X  2  feet  at  each  end  for 
loading.  Timber  of  all  sizes  and  descriptions  is  put  into 
this  cylinder,  which  contains  nbout  twenty  loads.  As 
soon  as  it  is  filled,  and  the  doors  well  secured  both 
against  external  and  internal  pressure,  the  air  is  ex¬ 
hausted  in  the  cylinder,  and  also  in  the  timber,  by 
means  of  an  air-pump  worked  by  a  small  rotatory  engine 
of  10-horse  power,  until  the  barometer  stands  at  27°: 
the  valve  leading  to  the  air-pump  is  then  shut,  and  the 
cock  of  a  pipe  leading  from  the  tank,  filled  with  the  so¬ 
lution,  to  the  cylinder,  is  turned;  the  solution  rushes 
into  the  cylinder  to  fill  up  the  partial  vacuum,  and 
about  half  fills  it,  when  the  cock  is  turned,  and  the  air- 
pump  again  set  to  work  until  the  barometer  stands  at 
'27 y2°,  when  the  same  process  is  repeated,  and  the  cylin¬ 
der  nearly  filled  with  the  solution.  A  pressure  of  150 
lbs.  per  square  inch  is  then  obtained  by  means  of  a 
Bramah  forcing-pump,  connected  with  an  iron  or  cop¬ 
per  reservoir,  filled  with  the  solution,  and  communicat¬ 
ing  with  the  cylinder  by  means  of  a  pipe.  This  is 
worked  by  hand  until  a  valve  placed  on  the  top  of  the 


cylinder,  and  loaded  to  the  required  gauge,  begins  to 
lift.  The  timber  is  then  left  in  the  cylinder,  subject  to 
this  pressure,  for  eight  hours,  which  is  considered  suffi¬ 
cient  for  the  largest  logs,  even  in  a  rough  state.  The 
solution  being  then  drawn  off  into  the  tank,  and  the 
timber  taken  out  of  the  cylinder,  it  is  re-loaded,  aud  the 
process  repeated ;  the  same  solution  is  used  for  two 
months,  when  fresh  is  prepared.  Canvas,  felt,  yarn,  &c., 
are  not  subjected  to  pressure.  The  felt  is  used  as  a  lining 
to  the  magazines  of  men-of-war,  between  two  thick¬ 
nesses  of  wood  ;  also  to  cover  over  the  steam-boilers  of 
steamships ;  it  is  said  to  be  rendered  much  less  liable  to 
combustion  by  the  process.  It  is  stated  that  in  tropical 
climates,  more  especially  in  Africa,  the  saturated  canvas 
has  stood  the  climate,  while  the  unprepared,  under  sim¬ 
ilar  circumstances,  has  rapidly  decayed.  —  Both  Bur- 
nettizing  and  Kyanizing  offer  great  advantages  to  the 
engineer:  1st.  Wood  of  every  kind  is  rendered  more 
durable,  and  is  rapidly  seasoned.  2dly.  It  brings  into 
general  use  the  pine  and  a  variety  of  other  indigenous 
woods,  which,  without  the  process,  from  being  liable  to 
rapid  decay,  are  seldom  used  in  public  buildings. 

Kyles  of  Bute,  a  narrow  arm  of  the  Frith  of  Clyde, 
in  Scotland,  between  the  N.W.  part  of  the  Isle  of  Bute 
and  the  co.  of  Argyle.  Its  shores  are  very  picturesque. 

Ky'ley,  n.  Same  as  Boomerang,  q.  v. 

Ky'locs,  n.  pi.  Hebridean  cattle. 

Ky'rie  Klei  sou.  [Gr.  kyrie  eleeson,"  O  Lord,  have 
mercy  upon  us.”]  (Bccl.)  An  invocation  used  in  the 
beginning  of  all  masses  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
and  which,  forming  a  part  of  the  service  of  the  mass, 
is  chanted  or  intoned  alternately  by  the  celebrant  and 
choir.  The  A'.  E.  follows  immediately  after  the  Introit, 
and  forms  the  introduction  to  the  hymn  of  praise, 
“Gloria  in  excelsis  Deo”  (Glory  to  God  on  high). 

Ityriologic,  Ityriolog  ical.'i.  [ G r. kyriologikos. ] 
Designating  objects  by  conventional  signs  or  alphabet¬ 
ical  characters. 

It  y'seri  lie,  in  Xeio  York,  a  post-office  of  Ulster  co. 

Kyle  Kiver,  (kit.)  in  Illinois,  a  post-village  of  Ogle 
co.,  about  90  m.  W.  by  N.  of  Chicago. 

Kytlie,  v.  a.  To  find  out;  to  present  to  view.  (Scot.) 
—  To  declare;  to  show;  to  exhibit. 

— v.  n.  To  put  in  an  appearance;  to  present  ono’s  self  to 
view.  (Used  in  Scotland.) 

Ky'tliul.  the  chief  town  of  a  district  of  British  India, 
about  1.000  m.  to  the  N.W.  of  Calcutta;  Lat.  29°  49'  N, 
Lon.76°28'E.  The  town  is  substantially  built  of  brick; 
and  the  district  comprises  more  than  500  villages. 
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Kadam'ba,  n.  (But.)  A  large  onuimental  tree 
( Nauchea  cadamba),  of  the  Rubiacex,  or  madder  fam¬ 
ily,  growing  in  British  India  and  Burma.  The  yellow- 
flowers  are  offered  in  temples,  and  the  wood  yields  a 
yellow  timber. 

Ka'diak.  or  Ko'tliak.  in  Alaska,  a  post-village  on 
the  N.  part  of  the  island  of  Kadiak.  Pop.  (1890)  495. 

KaFfa.  (Geog.)  A  district  iu  Gallaland,  East  Africa, 
N.  of  Lakes  Rudolph  and  Stephanie ;  under  Abyssinian 
control. 

Kaffra'ria.  See  Caffraria. 

liar'll  (ka'goo),n.  ( Ornith .)  A  long-legged  fowl  ( Rhino- 
chelrn  jubatus)  of  the  island  of  New  Caledonia,  allied  to 
the  sun-bitterns,  and  now  nearly  extinct.  It  is  hand¬ 
somely  crested,  and  is  remarkable  for  its  extraordinary 
gesticulations  and  antics  in  moments  of  excitement, 
when  its  extended  wings  display  a  series  of  white  and 
rust-colored  spots  and  bars,  which  are  invisible  when 
the  bird  is  at  rest. 

Kahau  (kii-hb'),  n.  (Zoiil.)  The  Bornean  long-nosed 
or  proboscis  monkey  ( Semnopithecus  nasalis). 

Kaho'ka,  in  Missouri,  a  city,  cap.  of  Clark  co.,  15  in. 
N.W.  of  Alexandria,  on  K.  &  W.  R.R. ;  has  plow  and 
wagon  works  and  a  cannery.  Pop.  (1897)  1,560. 

Kai'alt,  Kajak,  or  Kayak,  n.  The  boat  of  the  ] 
Esquimaux,  used  by  the  men  only.  It  is  made  about 
18  feet  long,  and  18  inches  broad  in  the  middle,  taper 
ing  to  both  ends,  and  about  a  foot  deep.  It  is  decked 
over  with  seal-skins,  except  a  hole  (or  sometimes  two, 
in  Alaska)  which  the  boatman  fills,  sitting  on  the  floor 
of  the  boat  and  propelling  it  with  a  paddle. 

Kai'nite.  n.  A  mineral  deposit  found  at  the  salt-mines 
of  Strassfurt,  Germany.  It  contains  nearly  29  per 
cent,  of  potash,  14  of  sulphate  of  magnesia,  12  per 
cent,  of  chloride  of  magnesia,  and  32  per  cent,  of  salt, 
and  in  its  impure  form  is  largely  used  as  a  fertiliser. 

Ila'kapo,  n.  (Ornith.)  The  owl  or  ground  parrot 
(Strigops  habropti- 
Im) ;  a  true  parrot, 
but  one  having  a 
very  ow-l-like  face, 
and  terrestrial  and 
nocturnal  habits. 

It  is  about  the  size 
of  a  raven,  green¬ 
ish  in  color,  freck¬ 
led  and  dashed 
with  light  and  dark 
brown,  and  has  a 
powerful  beak.  Its 
wings  are  short  and 
never  used  for 
flight,  but  only  to 
assist  in  running 
and  jumping.  It 
spends  the  day  hid¬ 
den  under  the  roots 
of  trees  or  in  holes 
of  rocks,  in  which 
places  it  makes  its 
nest ;  and  at  twi¬ 
light  comes  out  to 
seek  its  food,  which 
is  wholly  vege¬ 
table,  but  highly 
diversified.  It 
scrambles  over  the 
rocks  and  climbs  Fig.  2943. — kakapo. 

trees  in  almost  a 

four-handed  fashion  by  the  aid  of  its  wings  and  strong 
feet.  It  is  easily  tamed,  and  makes  an  interesting  and 
affectionate  pet,  but  is  not  long-lived.  The  species  is 
nearly  extinct. 

Kakaral'li.  n.  [S.  Am.]  (Hot.)  A  tree  (Lecyfhis 
OUaria),  said  to  be  the  largest  iu  the  Brazilian  forests. 
See  Lecythis. 

Kalakau'a,  David.  On  the  death  of  Kainehameha 
V„  King  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  in  1872,  without  issue, 
the  line  of  the  Kamehamehas  became  extinct,  and  Luna- 
lilo,  a  high  chief,  was,  upon  the  unanimous  nomination 
of  the  people,  elected  king  by  the  legislature.  He 
reigned  but  one  year,  when  the  legislature,  on  Febru¬ 
ary  12,  1874,  chose,  as  his  successor,  David  Kalakaua, 
another  high  chief,  who  was  born  at  Honolulu,  Novem¬ 
ber  16, 1836,  and  educated  at  the  Royal  School  of  Hono¬ 
lulu.  His  election  was  violently  opposed  by  Queen 
Emma,  the  widow  of  Kamehameha  IV.  At  the  election 
of  Kalakaua  her  supporters  raised  a  riot,  to  put  down 


which  required  armed  forces  from  British  ami  United  1 
States  warships  in  the  harbor  of  Honolulu.  In  1881  he 
made  a  tour  of  the  world,  when  he  was  incited  to  ape 
the  state  and  splendor  of  the  European  sovereigns  he 
visited.  Upon  his  return  home,  he  spent  such  large 
sums  in  a  formal  and  pompous  coronation,  on  a  palace 
for  himself,  on  the  funeral  of  a  relative,  and  in  celebrat¬ 
ing  his  fiftieth  birthday,  that  his  little  kingdom  was 
almost  forced  into  bankruptcy.  He  was  obliged,  in 
1887,  to  assent  to  a  new  Constitution,  limiting  his  own 
powers.  He  made  several  visits  to  the  U.  S.,  the  first 
one  being  fourteen  years  before  he  was  elected  king. 
During  his  last  visit  he  died  at  San  Francisco,  January 

20,  1891,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  sister,  Liliuokalani. 

Hal'antls,  «.  pi.  [Ety.  doubtful.]  A  benevolent  and 

devotional  fraternity  originating  in  Germany  iu  the 
13th  century.  It  cared  for  the  sick,  for  burials,  &c. 
The  members,  of  both  sexes,  assembled  the  first  of  each 
month  to  pray  for  their  deceased  friends  and  to  feast 
together.  These  ceremonies  degenerated  into  excesses, 
and  the  society  was  abolished. 

Kalapoo'ian,  n.  A  North  American  language-stock 
spoken  by  the  Indians  of  the  Willamette  Valley, 
Oregon,  the  few  survivors  of  whom  are  associated  at 
the  Grande  Roude  Agency. 

Kalei'dograpll,  ».  [Gr.  kalos,  beautiful ;  eidos,  form, 
and  graphb.]  A  contrivance  for  displaying  on  a  screen 
or  a  glass  disk  the  colored  patterns  shown  in  a  kaleido¬ 
scope. 

Kaleva'Ia.  See  Epic. 

Kaliseh',  David,  journalist,  was  born  in  Breslau, 
Germany,  February  23, 1820,  and  died  at  Bei  lin,  August 

21,  1872.  He  was  Paris  correspondent  of  German 
newspapers,  and  after  his  return  to  Germany  founded, 
in  Berlin,  Kladderadatsch,  the  German  Punch.  He  also 
had  some  success  as  a  writer  of  popular  plays. 

Kill  kas'ka,  in  Michigan,  a  N.  co. ;  area ,  580  sq.  m. ; 
intersected  by  the  Manistee  river,  and  is  also  drained 
by  the  Bear  river.  Surface,  largely  covered  with  forests. 
Products,  wheat,  corn  and  hav,  lumber  and  shingles. 
Cap.  Kalkaska.  Pop.  (1894)  5,637. 

— A  post-village,  cap.  of  Kalkaska  co.,  24  m.  E.  of  Traverse 
City,  on  G.  R.  A  I.  R.  R. ;  has  manuf.  of  farming  imple¬ 
ments,  lumber  and  wooden  ware.  Pop.  (1894)  1,247. 

Kalol'og'y,  n.  [Gr.  kalos,  and  logos.]  The  science  of 
beauty,  or  the  beautiful. 

Kalong',  or  Kliiatig'.  n.  (Zoiil.)  A  fruit-eating  bat 
Pterojms  edulis)  or  “flying  fox”  of  Java,  which  meas¬ 
ures  5  feet  across  the  extended  wings,  and  is  the  largest 
known  bat.  It  is  extremely  numerous,  nocturnal  in 
habits,  and  does  great  damage  to  unprotected  orchards. 
See  Bat. 

Ka'ma,  or  Kamadeva'.  n.  [Sansk.]  (Hindu 
Myth.)  The  god  of  love.  In  some  Puranas  he  is  made 
the  son  of  Brahma.  He  is  represented  as  riding  on  a 
sparrow-,  having  in  his  haud  a  bow  of  sugar-cane  and 
five  arrows. 

Kamaloka'.  n.  [Sansk.]  In  Buddhism,  the  lowest 
of  the  worlds  of  sentient  beings — the  world  of  sense, 
where  sensual  pleasure  prevails — and  extending  from 
Avichi  to  the  lowest  of  the  hells. 

Kamariipa'.  n.  [Sansk.]  “The  body  of  desire” — 
that  is,  the  animal  soul  in  the  constitution  of  man. 

Kaniehame'ha  I.  When  Capt.  Cook  landed,  in 
1778,  on  one  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  which  had  been 
discovered  in  1542  by  Gaetano, a  Spanish  navigator,  and 
visited  bv  another  Spanish  explorer,  Meudana,  in  1567, 
each  of  the  islands  had  its  own  chief.  After  a  short 
stay,  Cook  sailed  from  the  island  of  Niihau  for  the 
American  coast,  returning  in  the  autumn  of  the  same 
year,  when  he  went  ashore  at  Maui,  the  second  in  size 
of  the  islands.  Here  he  met  Kamehameha,  then  a 
young  man  of  25,  who,  at  the  same  time,  made  the 
acquaintance  of  Vancouver,  who  accompanied  Co  k  and 
whose  name  is  perpetuated  in  Vancouver  Island.  Kame¬ 
hameha  had  already  shown  quick  perceptions  and  force 
of  character,  and  before  1790  became  chief  of  a  portion 
of  the  island  of  Hawaii,  much  the  largest  of  the  islands, 
the  remaining  portion  being  subject  to  a  chief  named 
Keoua.  In  the  year  named  the  latter  was  defeated  and 
captured  by  Kamehameha,  who  thus  obtained  possession 
of  the  whole  island.  Vancouver  visited  Hawaii  again 
in  1792,  and  the  tw-o  following  years,  when  he  found 
Kamehameha  desirous  of  possessing  a  vessel  on  the 
European  model,  and  a  keel  w-as  laid  down  for  him. 
Ten  or  twelve  years  later  he  had  20  vessels  of  from  25 
to  50  tons  each,  and  he  .afterwards  purchased  others 
from  foreigners.  These  boats  traded  among  the  islands. 


With  their  aid  and  by  introducing  firearms  among  hi* 
people,  and  inciting  in  them  a  warlike  spirit,  he  attacked 
the  chiefs  of  the  other  islands,  until  he  became  undis¬ 
puted  master  of  the  whole  group.  His  sagacity  was 
8howu  by  encouraging  trade  with  foreigners,  from  the 
profits  of  which  he  derived  a  large  revenue  and  the 
means  of  consolidating  his  power.  Kamehameha  died 
in  1819,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  eldest  sou,  Liholihn, 
who  took  the  title  of  Kamehameha  II. 

Kameroons',  See  Cameroons. 

Kit' li ah.  in  Utah,  a  post-town  in  Kane  co.,  on  Kauai 
river;  has  steam  saw  mills,  flour  mills,  and  a  tannery 
Pop.  (1897)  820. 

Kan'cliil, «.  (Zoiil.)  The  smallest  of  the  Oriental  chev- 
rotains  (family  Tragulidse),  often  called  “pygmy  musk 
deer,”  though  having  only  a  casual  resemblance  to  the 
true  musk-deer.  This  species  never  exceeds  18  inches- 
in  length ;  is  brown,  with  a  dark  stripe  on  the  bar  k, 
and  two  white  bands  down  the  throat  and  belly;  and 
lives  in  the  islands  of  the  Malay  Archipelago,  where  it 
is  noted  for  its  agility  and  fleetness. 

Kane,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-borough  of  McKean  rn„ 
95  m.  S.  E.  of  Erie,  on  Phil.  A  Erie  R.  R.;  in  an  oil-pro¬ 
ducing  district,  with  abundance  of  natural  gas.  Has 
extensive  and  varied  industries,  including  large  glass 
works,  and  a  shipping  trade  in  lumber.  Pop.  (1897) 
3,010. 

Kang'ley.  ill  Illinois,  a  post-village  of  La  Salle  co., 
on  C.,  B.  &  Q.  R.  R.,  about  15  m.  south  of  Ottawa.  Pop. 
(1897)  1,090. 

Kanizsa  Xagy,  a  town  of  Hungary,  and  an  import¬ 
ant  fortress  in  the  Turkish  period,  120  m.  S.  of  Vienna, 
with  which  it  is  connected  by  railway.  It  has  a  con¬ 
siderable  trade  in  cattle.  Pop.  (1897  )  20,000. 

It an'sas.  in  Illinois,  a  post-village  of  Edgar  co.,  32  in. 
W.  of  Terre  Haute,  Ind.,  on  the  C.,  C.,  0.  &  St.  L.  and 
P.,  D.  &  E.  R  Rs. ;  has  railroad  shops,  2  tile  factories, 
and  a  large  canning  factory.  Pop.  (1890)  1,037. 

Kansas  City,  in  Kansas,  a  city,  cap.  of  Wyandotte  co., 
at  the  junction  of  Missouri  and  Kansas  rivers,  adjacent 
to  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  of  which  it  virtually  forms  part. 
Numerous  railroads  center  here,  including  the  Mo. 
Pac.,  Union  Pacific,  and  various  others.  Here  are  stock 
yards  of  great  capacity,  and  immense  beef  and  pork 
packing  establishments.  Has  numerous  manufactures, 
including  flour  and  planing  mills,  wagon  factories, 
oil-tank,  box  and  basket,  cement,  and  many  other 
works,  and  the  car  and  repair  shopis  of  7  railroads. 
Here  is  the  Kansas  State  Institution  for  the  Blind. 
Pop.  (1895)  40,676. 

Kapnog'rapliy,  n.  [Gr.  kapnos,  smoke,  and  prnpAo.] 

j  A  drawing  by  means  of  a  fine  point,  on  a  smoked  sur- 

J  face,  which,  being  shaded  with  fresh  6moke,  is  fixed 

j  with  a  coat  of  varnish. 

Ka'ra,  Sea  of.  That  portion  of  the  Arctic  Ocean 
between  Russia  and  Nova  Zembla.  It  is  entered  on 
its  S.  W.  side  by  the  strait  of  Kara,  30  miles  across, 
between  the  islands  of  Vaigatz  and  Nova  Zembla,  called 
the  “Iron  Gates.”  On  the  S.E.  side  is  the  Gulf  of 
Kara,  and  on  the  S.  it  is  entered  by  the  river  Kara, 
which  rises  in  the  Ural  mountains  and  forms  a  part  of 
the  boundary  between  European  and  Asiatic  Russia. 
This  sea  is  usually  quite  free  from  ice  in  summer, 
admitting  vessels  to  the  Siberian  port  of  Gnetin,  ami 
facilitating  hunting  and  fishing.  It  was  hence  that 
Dr.  Nansen  took  his  departure  in  1893. 

Karanknwan',  n.  A  North  American  language- 
stock,  spoken  by  the  Indians  of  the  shore  of  Matagorda 
Bay,  Texas. 

Kar'luk.  in  Alaska,  a  post-village  on  the  W.  coast  of 
the  island  of  Kadiak.  Pop.  (1890)  1,123. 

Karhna,  «.  A  Sanskrit  word  meaning  an  act  as  a  cause, 
especially  in  a  religions  sense,  adopted  by  Brahminisin 
as  an  expression  of  the  total  of  the  actions,  good  and 
bad,  which  determine  a  man’s  lot  after  death ;  charac¬ 
ter,  in  its  influence  upon  fate.  Buddhism  borrowed 
and  developed  the  idea  under  the  same  name  into  an 
elaborate  ethical  speculation.  Buddhism  regards  Kar¬ 
ma  as  the  origin  or  seed  of  existence  and  the  supreme 
or  first  cause,  which  has  influenced  and  continues  n> 
influence  every  action  and  event.  It  is  the  sum  of  all 
merits  and  demerits;  but  as  each  one’s  demerits  are 
believed  to  be  greater  than  his  merits,  Kama,  regen¬ 
erate  in  each  new  being,  is  practically  “original  sin.'’ 
It  is  believed  to  arise  from  ignorance;  and  it  may  I  e 
destroyed  by  right  thinking  and  right  living;  but  tin 
blessed  alternative  is  Nirvana.  In  Theosophy,  Karma 
signifies  the  doctrine  of  the  certainty  of  cause  an  li 
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effect;  more  concretely,  the  outcome  of  one’s  actions — 
any  result  following  any  act  open  to  choice. 

14  am.  h.  A  pile  of  rocks,  ora  rock  resembling  a  heap 
of  rocks. 

J4arnac  ( kiihr'ndk ),  or  Karnak,  a  village  of  Egypt, 
on  the  E.  bank  of  the  Nile,  and  the  site  proper  of  the 
ancient  city  of  Thebes.  It  contains  the  ruins  of  a 
celebrated  temple,  the  sanctuary  of  which  was  built  by 
Osertesen  I.,  of  the  12th  dynasty,  and  added  to  by  the 
monarchs  of  the 
18th  dynasty.  It 
stands  within  a 
circuit  wall  of 
brick  1,800  feet 
long  and  some¬ 
what  less  1 1  road. 

The  most  re¬ 
markable  part  of 
this  wonderful 
mass  of  courts, 
propylaea,  and 
obelisks,  built  by 
Seti  I.  and  Rain¬ 
eses  II.  is  the 
great  hall,  170 
feet  by  329  feet, 
having  a  central 
avenue  of  134 
massive  columns 
and  two  obelisks, 
one  of  which  is 
180  feet  h  i  g  h — 
the  tallest  in 
Egypt.  In  one 
of  the  chambers 
are  the  s  c  u  1  p- 
tures  which  com¬ 
pose  the  K.  Tablet ,  one  of  the  most  important  records 
of  Egyptian  chronology,  telling  the  history  of  the  two 
kings — how  they  fought  against  the  Hittites,  Arabs, 
Syrians,  and  Armenians,  and  captured  their  cities.  The 
portico  of  the  Bubastites,  built  by  Shishak  1.,  depicting 
his  expedition  against  Jerusalem,  971  B.  C.,  is  also 
standing. 

Kit'rok.  or  Call' roc.  n.  (Ethnol.)  A  small  extinct 
tribe  of  California  Indians,  formerly  living  about  the 
confluence  of  the  Klamath  and  Trinity  rivers,  some  of 
whose  legends  have  gone  into  recent  literature. 

Kusssi'la.  (Geog.)  A  town  of  the  Soudan,  on  a  tribu¬ 
tary  of  the  Atbara  river,  260  miles  S.  of  Suakim.  For¬ 
merly  the  capital  of  the  Nubian  district  of  Taka;  was 
the  most  important  commercial  center  between  the 
Nile  and  Abyssinia,  and  previous  to  the  rise  of  the 
Mahdi  it  had  a  population  estimated  at  from  8,000  to 
20,000.  Captured  by  ho  Italians  from  the  Malidists, 
July  17, 1894.  Pop.,  est.  about  3,000. 

Kas'son,  John  Adams,  statesman,  was  born  at  Char¬ 
lotte,  Yt.,  January  11, 1822 ;  graduated  at  the  University 
of  Vermont  (1842)  ;  studied  law,  practicing  at  St.  Louis 
until  1857,  when  he  removed  to  Iowa;  appointed 
assistant  postmaster-general  (1861) ;  elected  to  Con¬ 
gress  (1862);  commissioner  to  the  International  Postal 
Congress  at  Paris  (1863);  re-elected  to  Congress  (1864, 
1872,  and  1874) ;  subsequently  minister  to  Austria,  and 
again  a  member  of  Congress  (1880-1882)  ;  resigned  in 
1884,  and  the  same  year  was  appointed  U.  8.  minister 
to  Germany.  In  1887  was  chairman  of  the  committee 
on  the  centennial  celebration  of  the  adoption  of  the 
Constitution,  in  Philadelphia. 

Kiisson.  in  Minnesota,  a  post-village  of  Dodge  co.,  65 
m.  W.  of  Winona,  on  C.  &  N.  W.  R.  R. ;  has  a  foundry, 
plow  and  wagon  factories,  creamery  and  3  elevators. 
Pop.  (1895)  1,125. 

KatnU'din  Iron  Works,  in  Maine,  a  small  village 
in  Piscataquis  co.,  a  few  miles  8.  of  Moosehead  lake, 
having  extensive  iron-smelting  furnaces,  and  coming 
into  prominence  as  a  summer  resort;  it  is  reached  by 
the  Maine  Central  R.  R. 

Until' ion.  n.  (Elec.)  Same  as  Cathion. 

Kathode',  n.  (Elec.)  Same  as  Cathode. 

Kauf'niann,  Constantine,  von,  a  Russian  general 
of  German  descent,  was  born  in  Russian  Poland,  May 
3,  1818.  A  successful  expedition  into  Central  Asia 
made  him  famous.  From  1843  to  1856  he  fought  in  the 
Caucasus,  was  governor-general  of  Turkestan  (1867) ; 
conquered  Samarcand  (1868),  and  captured  Khiva 
(1873).  His  victories  established  the  unconditional 
authority  of  Russia  in  Central  Asia.  In  1885  he  was 
placed  at  the  head  of  an  expedition  against  Merv,  meet¬ 
ing  as  before  with  complete  success.  Died  May  16, 
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Kautz,  August  Valentin,  soldier,  was  born  near 
Potzheim,  Bavaria,  Jan.  5,  1828.  In  the  same  year  his 
parents  emigrated  to  America  and  settled  near  Ripley,  0. 
He  served  in  the  Mexican  war,  and  afterward  entered 
West  Point;  graduated  in  1852  and  became  a  lieutenant 
in  the  4th  U.  8.  Infantry,  serving  in  campaigns  against 
the  Indians.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  he  was 
made  captain,  and  through  successive  promotions 
attained  the  position  of  lieutenant-colonel,  U.  8.  A. 
(July,  1866).  He  took  part  in  the  pursuit  and  capture 
of  General  Morgan  in  Ohio  (1863),  and  served  in 
Burnside’s  campaign  in  East  Tennessee,  also  in  the 
armies  of  the  James  and  the  Potomac.  He  was  stationed 
in  California  front  1878  to  1886,  and  later  in  Nebraska. 
Died  Sept.  5,  1895. 

Kav'auagti.  Julia,  novelist,  was  born  at  Thurles. 
county  Tipperary,  Ireland,  January  7,  1824;  part  of} 
her  youth  was  spent  in  Normandy,  and  her  later  life  in 
Paris,  Rouen,  and  Nice.  Most  of  the  scenes  of  her  I 
stories  are  laid  in  France,  and  her  studies  of  French 


life  and  character  are  very  realistic.  Died  at  Nice, 
France,  October  28, 1877. 

Kavass',  n.  In  Turkey,  an  armed  constable ;  a  govern¬ 
ment  servant  or  courier. 

Kay.  in  Oklahoma,  a  N.  co.;  intersected  by  Shakaska 
river,  and  Mule  Fork  of  Arkansas  river.  Surface,  roll¬ 
ing;  rich  black  soil.  Min.,  lead  and  zinc.  Products, 
wheat,  corn,  flax,  sugar  cane.  Cap.  Newkirk.  Pop. 
(1897)  17,000. 

Kazoo'.  ».  A  toy  or  burlesque  musical  instrument, 
consisting  of  a  wooden  tube  having  a  vibration  within 
that  receives  and  gives  forth  the  sound  of  the  human 
voice  in  a  peculiar  manner. 

Kear'ney,  in  Kansas,  a  S.  W.  co. ;  area,  864  sq.  m. ; 
intersected  by  the  Arkansas  river.  Soil,  very  fertile. 
Products,  corn,  oats,  millet,  sorghum,  potatoes,  alfalfa. 
Cap.  Hartland.  Pop.  (1895)  1,159. 

Kearney,  in  Missouri,  a  post-village  of  Clay  co.;  24  m. 
N.  N.  E.  of  Kansas  City,  on  Hann.  &  St.  J  R.  R.;  lias 
manufactures  of  plows  and  carriages.  Pup.  (1897)  650. 

Keble  (ke'bl),  John,  an  eminent  English  divine  and 
sacred  poet,  born  at  Fairford,  1792.  He  became  one  of 
the  leaders  of  the  Trac.tarian  Movement  in  the  Angli¬ 
can  Church,  and  in  18:53  professor  of  Poetry  at  the 
Oxford  University.  His  Christian  Year,  published  in 
1827,  has  passed  through  upward  of  50  editions  in 
England  and  the  U.  S.,  and  the  Lyra  Innocentium  (1846) 
has  also  obtained  a  wide  popularity.  So  great  was  the 
love  and  veneration  felt  in  England  for  this  eminent 
man  that  upwards  of  $200,000  were  subscribed  after  his 
death  for  the  erection  of  a  college  at  Oxford  to  bear  his 
name,  persons  of  all  ranks,  classes,  and  creeds  joining 
in  this  act  of  posthumous  honor  to  the  author  of  The 
Christian  Year.  Died  in  1866. 

Koe'ley .  Leslie,  physician,  was  born  in  St.  Lawrence 
co.,  N.  Y.,  in  1836;  graduated  at  Rush  Medical  College, 
Chicago,  Ill.  (1863).  In  the  Civil  War  he  served  as 
surgeon,  and  afterward  settled  in  Dwight,  Ill.,  opening  | 
an  institute  there  (1880)  for  the  cure  of  the  alcohol} 
and  opium  habits,  for  which  he  claimed  to  have  dis¬ 
covered  a  cure  “in  gold  as  a  chloride.”  Branch) 
institutes,  known  as  Keeley  I  ustitutes,  were  established 
in  various  parts  of  the  U.  S.,  and  it  is  claimed  that  I 
over  200,000  inebriates  have  been  cured,  of  whom  only  j 
5  per  cent,  have  relapsed.  He  published  The  Morphine 
Eater:  or  from  Bondage  to  Freedom,  &C.,  and  a  number 
of  articles  on  his  cure. 

Keen.  Wilbiam  Williams,  surgeon,  was  born  in  | 
Philadelphia,  Jan.  19,'  1837;  graduate  of  Brown  Uni-} 
versify  (1859),  and  of  Jefferson  Medical  College  (1862). 
In  the  Civil  War  was  assistant  surgeon  of  6th  Massa-i 
chusetts  Volunteers  (1861 ),  and  from  1862  to  1864  acted 
as  assistant  surgeon,  U.  S.  A.;  studied  in  Europe  from 
1864  to  1866.  Ho  has  held  professional  positions  in  the  I 
Woman’s  Medical  College  and  Jefferson  Medica'  Col¬ 
lege,  and  received  from  Brown  University  the  degree 
of  LL.D.  (1892);  has  given  special  attention  to  the  j 
surgical  diseases  of  the  nervous  system,  and  was  one  i 
of  the  pioneers  in  cerebral  surgery;  has  published  | 
many  articles  in  the  various  medical  journals  of  the! 
U.  8.;  edited  Heath’s  Practical  Anatomy  and  Flower’s; 
Diagrams  of  the  Nerves  of  the  Human  Body  (1870-72),  | 
and  the  series  of  American  Health  Primers  (1879) ;  j 
editor  of  the  American  edition  of  Gray's  Anatomy,  and  ! 
one  of  the  editors  of  The  American  Text  Book  of  Sur- 
gery.  Resides  in  Philadelphia. 

Keene.  Charles  Samuel,  wood  engraver  and  illus¬ 
trator,  was  born  at  Hornsey,  near  London,  August  10,  | 
1823,  and  died  January  4, 1891.  He  is  known  as  one  of: 
the  artists  long  identified  with  Punch.  For  his  work  in  | 
black  and  white  he  received  a  gold  medal  at  the  Paris 
Exhibition  in  1889. 

14  eene,  Laura  (a  stage  name  given  by  Charles  Read,- I 
to  Miss  Mary  Moss),  was  born  in  Chelsea,  London,  in 
1820;  made  her  first  appearance  at  Madame  Vestris’ 
theater  in  London  (1845) ;  became  the  wife  of  Henry 
Wallington  Taylor  (1847);  subsequently  made  success¬ 
ful  tours  in  the  U  8.  and  Australia,  and  in  1857  married 
John  Lutz.  Her  most  successful  play  was  Our  Ameri¬ 
can  Cousin.  Died  November  4,  1873. 

Keewa'tin.  (Geog.)  That  part  of  Canada  between 
Manitoba  and  Ontario,  from  the  international  boundary 
north  to  Hudson  Bay.  It  has  a  somewhat  indetermin¬ 
ate  area  (about  750,000  square  miles),  and  almost  no 
inhabitants,  except  wandering  Indians,  as  the  whole 
region  is  a  stretch  of  rocky  forests,  interspersed  with 
turbulent  rivers,  lakes,  and  swamps.  It  is  administered 
asa  judicial  district  by  the  lieutenant-governor  of  Mani¬ 
toba,  and  its  principal  products  are  furs,  fish,  and 
lumber,  all  to  a  small  amount. 

Kuidi.  in  Nebraska,  a  W.  co. ;  area,  1,254  sq.  in. ;  inter¬ 
sected  by  the  North  and  the  South  Platte  rivers.  Sur¬ 
face,  undulating;  soil,  rich ;  no  timber.  Cap.  Ogalalla. 
Pon.  (1890)  2,566. 

Koitlo'a,  a.  (Zobl.)  The  common  African  rhinoc¬ 
eros  (R.  biconis). 

Keller.  Gottfried,  poet  and  novelist,  born  at  Glatt- 
felden,  Germany,  July  19,  1819 ;  studied  landscape 
painting  at  Vienna,  a  pursuit  which  he  abandoned  for 
literature;  was  state  secretary  of  his  native  canton 
(1861-76).  He  excelled  in  the  delineation  of  the  Swiss 
character.  Died  July  15, 1870. 

Kol'ley.  William  Darrah,  statesman,  was  born  in 
Philadelphia,  April  12, 1814;  received  a  common-school 
education;  was  apprenticed  to  a  jeweller,  and  for  five 
years  worked  at  his  trade  in  Boston;  studied  law,  and 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  Philadelphia  (1841);  was 
attorney-general  of  Pennsylvania  (1845-46);  judge  of 
the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  (1846-1856),  having  in  the  ( 
meantime  left  the  Democratic  and  joined  the  Republi- 
can  party.  In  1860  he  was  elected  *o  Congress,  and  by 


successive  elections  remained  there  until  his  death. 
During  the  Civil  War  lie  was  an  ardent  supporter  of 
the  Union,  and  throughout  his  Congressional  career  an 
earnest  advocate  of  a  protective  tariff,  earning  the 
sobriquet  of  “Pig-iron  Kelley.”  His  public  speeches 
were  able,  and  a  volume  of  them  has  been  published. 
Died  Jan.  9,  1890. 

14  cl'logg.  Clara  Louise,  a  popular  opera  singer,  was 
born  at  Sumterville,  S.  C.,  in  1842.  At  an  early  age  she 
gave  evidence  of  the  possession  of  musical  talent,  and 
after  some  years  of  careful  study,  made  her  first 
appearance  at  the  Academy  of  Music,  New  York,  in 
1861.  Her  first  attempts  were  unsuccessful,  but  after 
further  study  and  practice,  she  gave  evidence  of  extra¬ 
ordinary  vocal  powers  and  capabilities.  As  Margherita, 
in  Gounod’s  Faust,  in  the  season  of  1864-5,  she  vindicated 
her  title  to  he  regarded  as  one  of  the  best  of  artists. 
Her  success  was  not  less  complete  in  Orispino,  Linda  di 
Chamouuix,  11  Barbiere  di  Siviglia,  La  Sonnambula,  Lucia 
di  Lammermoor,  and  other  operas,  which  followed  within 
the  next  two  years.  On  November  2,  1867,  she  made 
her  debut  in  London  as  Margherita,  in  Faust,  a.  partin 
which  she  had  been  preceded  by  Patti,  Nilsson,  Lucca, 
and  other  prime  donne  of  the  highest  reputation,  but 
her  triumph  was  complete.  After  a  protracted  tour  in 
Europe  she  returned  to  the  U.  S.,  where  she  met  with 
an  enthusiastic  reception.  She  has  been  for  some 
years  the  wife  of  Carl  Strakosch. 

Kel'ly’s  Is'land.  (Geog.)  An  island  in  the  western 
part  of  Lake  Erie,  U.  S.,  and  the  largest  of  the  Put-in- 
Bay  group.  It  is  rugged,  abounds  in  caves  excavated 
deeply  in  the  prevailing  limestone,  is  a  favorite  sum¬ 
mer  resort,  and  produces  great  quantities  of  grapes. 

Ken'dal.  Margaret  (nee  Robertson),  actress,  was  born 
at  Great  Grimsby,  Eng.,  March  15.  i848.  At  the  age  of 
four  she  appeared  as  the  blind  child  in  The  Seven  Poor 
Travellers,  at  Marylebone  Theater,  Loudon,  and  made 
her  professional  debut  as  Ophelia,  at  the  Ilaymarket 
Theater,  in  1865.  She  subsequently  acted  in  the 
provinces,  and,  besides  other  roles,  took  the  part  of  Lady 
Clara  Vere  de  Yere  in  Robertson’s  play  of  Dreams ;  was 
married  to  William  Hunter  Kendal  in  1874;  joined  the 
company  of  the  Prince  of  Wales’  Theater  in  1878; 
achieved  success  as  Dora,  in  Sardou’s  play  of  Diplomacy. 

Kemlal.  Willi  am  Hunter,  actor,  was  born  in  London, 
Dec.  16,  1843,  his  family  name  being  Grinston.  He 
made  his  first  appearance  in  London  at  the  Soho  (1861). 
In  1862  he  joined  the  company  of  the  Theatre  Royal, 
Glasgow,  remaining  until  1866.  He  made  a  successful 
appearance  at  the  Ilaymarket  Theater  in  London,  in 
A  Dangerous  Friend,  playing  at  that  house  for  some  time 
in  such  parts  as  Captain  Absolute,  Charles  Surface,  Ac. 
In  1875  he  married  Margaret  ltoberston,  and  they  have 
since  acted  in  the  same  companies.  One  of  his  most 
successful  impersonations  is  that  of  Captain  Beauclerc, 
in  Sardou’s  play  of  Diplomacy.  In  the  years  of  1889, 
1891,  1893  and  1896,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kendal  made  suc¬ 
cessful  professional  tours  in  the  U.  S. 

Ken'dall.  in  Pennsylvania,  a  borough  of  McKean  co., 
whose  post-office  is  Kendall  Greek.  Pop.  (1890)  1,937. 

Kondall,  in  Texan,  a  central  co. ;  area,  620  sq.  m.  It 
is  drained  by  the  Guadalupe  river.  Surface  is  undu¬ 
lating;  soil,  good.  Products,  wheat,  rye,  oats,  corn,  cot¬ 
ton,  wool,  live  stock.  Cap.  Boerne.  Pop.  (1890)  3,826. 

Ke'nia,  Mount.  See  Kii.ima-Njaro. 

Ken'nan,  George,  traveller,  was  born  at  Norwalk,  0., 
Feb.  16, 1845;  engaged  as  a  telegraph  operator  for  sev¬ 
eral  years,  and  during  1 86.5-68  located  telegraph  routes 
for  the  Russian  government  through  Siberia :  explored 
the  mountains  of  the  Eastern  Caucasus,  also  Daghestan 
(1870-71).  In  company  with  George  A.  Frost,  he  made 
a  journey  of  15,000  miles  through  Russia  and  Siberia,  in 
the  interest  of  the  Century  Magazine,  to  investigate  the 
Russian  exile  system  (1885-86).  The  results  of  this 
journey  were  embodied  in  a  series  of  articles  published 
in  the  Century  (1889-90),  and  were  later  gathered  into 
a  volume  under  the  title  of  Siberia  and  the  Exile  System. 
K.  is  also  the  author  of  Tent  Life  in  Siberia. 

Ken'nedy,  Benjamin  Hall,  educator,  and  author, 
was  born  near  Birmingham,  Eng.,  in  1804.  His  college 
course  at  St.  John’s,  Cambridge,  was  unusually  distin¬ 
guished.  In  1827  he  graduated  as  senior  classic,  senior 
chancellor’s  medallist,  and  senior  uptime,  and  the  fol¬ 
lowing  year  was  made  fellow  and  classical  lecturer  of 
his  college.  He  became  assistant-master  at  Harrow  in 
1830,  and  succeeded  Dr.  Butler  at  Shrewsbury  in  1836. 
This  position  he  filled  for  30  years.  Died  April  6,  1889. 

Ken'nesaw  Mountain.  Hattie  of.  (Am.  Hist.) 
During  the  Civil  War  in  America,  General  Sherman, 
wlio  was  leading  the  Union  troops  upon  Atlanta  in  1864, 
found  his  way  blocked  by  a  new  and  strung  position 
which  Joseph  E.  Johnston,  the  Confederate  com¬ 
mander,  had  taken  upon  the  slopes  of  Kenuesaw,  Pine, 
and  Lost  Mountains,  Georgia.  This  position,  though  it 
had  the  advantage  of  a  height  from  which  the  Confed¬ 
erates  could  watch  every  movement  of  the  enemy,  was 
extended,  and  so  arranged  that  one  portion  could  not 
easily  reinforce  another;  and  Johnston  gradually 
retreated,  abandoning  first  Pine  and  then  Lost  Moun¬ 
tain,  until  he  was  firmly  entrenched  on  the  top  of 
Kenuesaw.  On  June  21  determined  assaults  were 
made  to  dislodge  them,  but  failed.  On  the  27th  another 
attempt  was  made,  but  the  Unionists  were  repulsed 
with  loss  of  about  3,000  men,  the  Confederates  losing 
only  a  little  over  800.  Realizing  that  any  further 
attempt  of  that  kind  would  be  useless,  Sherman  deter¬ 
mined  to  move  southward,  and  seizing  the  road  below 
Marietta,  compel  Johnston  to  fall  back  toward  Atlanta, 
or  to  come  out  and  fight.  As  Sherman’s  force  was  so 
strongly  entrenched  that  an  attack  would  mean  defeat. 
Johnston  was  forced  to  fall  back  to  Chattahoochee,  and 
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on  July  23  the  summit  of  Kennesaw  was  occupied  by  f 
Union  troops. 

Ken'ney,  in  Illinois,  a  post-village  of  Dewitt  co.,  36 
m.  E.N.E.  of  Springfield,  on  I.  C.  and  T.  II.  &  I.  R.Rs. ;  j 
has  2  elevators  and  manufactures  of  tiles  and  brick. 
Pop.  (1897  )  540. 

It  olio,  ii.  [Fr.  quine,  five  winners.]  A  game  of 
chance  in  which  numbers  on  cards,  arranged  in  rows  i 
of  five,  are  covered  with  buttons  according  to  num¬ 
bered  balls  drawn  from  a  wheel.  The  player  who  first 
has  a  row  covered  wins  the  game. 

«.  [Gr.  kainos,  new,  and  gen? si*.]  I 
(Biol.)  Vitiated  or  modified  evolution;  distinguished} 
from  palingenesis. 

Keno'sis,  n.  [Gr.,  emptying.]  (Theol.)  The  self¬ 
emptying  of  the  Son  of  God  in  the  incarnation. 

Ken'rick,  Peter  Richard,  prelate  and  theologian, 
was  born  at  Dublin,  Ireland,  1806.  He  was  ordained  a 
priest  of  the  R.  C.  Church  in  Ireland,  and,  emigrating 
to  the  U.  S.,  settled  in  Philadelphia,  where  lie  edited  the 
Catholic  Herald  for  several  years,  and  was  made  vicar- 
general  of  the  diocese.  In  1843  he  was  appointed 
bishop,  and  in  1847  first  archbishop  of  St.  Louis.  He 
was  very  successful  in  promoting  the  interests  of  the 
see,  having  established  a  large  hospital,  an  orphanage, 
two  fine  convents,  numerous  schools  and  charitable  in¬ 
stitutions,  and  one  of  the  most  extensive  and  beautiful 
1  cemeteries  in  the  U.  S.  Died  March  4, 1896. 

Ken'sett,  John  Frederick,  landscape  painter,  was 
1  I  born  in  Cheshire,  Conn.,  in  1818.  Going  to  England  to 
study  his  art,  he  there  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy 
1  |  Exhibition,  Windsor  Castle,  a  picture  which  brought 
him  at  once  into  note.  The  next  two  years  he  passed 
I  in  Rome,  whence  he  sent  home  a  number  of  views  of 
Italian  scenery  which  gave  him  a  high  reputation. 
Early  in  1848  he  returned  to  the  U.  S„  and  settled  in  the 
j  i  city  of  New  York,  where  he  afterward  resided.  In 
1849  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  National  Academy 
'  of  Design.  Among  his  best  landscapes  may  be  noticed 
'  different  views  of  the  White  Mountains  scenery,  of 
'  wdiich  he  painted  some  eight  or  ten:  Sunset  in  the 
•  Adirondack* ;  Hudson  River  from  Fort  Putnam  ;  Falls  of 
i  Bashbish;  Sunset  on  the  Coast;  Eagle  Cliff;  and  views 
i  on  the  Genesee  and  Lake  George.  Many  of  these  have 

1  been  engraved.  K.  Was  for  some  years  a  member  of 

;  the  National  Art  Commission  having  the  direction  of 
of  the  decorations  of  the  Capitol,  Washington.  Died 
,  in  1872. 

Kent,  in  Texas,  a  N.W.  co.,  840  sq.  m.  It  is  drained 
by  the  Brazos  river  and  its  tributaries.  Cap.  Cluire- 
,  mont.  Pop.  (1890)  324. 

Kent,  in  Washington,  a  post-village  of  King  co.,  16  m. 
S.E.  of  Seattle,  on  the  Northern  Pacific  R.  R.  Pop. 
(1897)  1,560. 

Ken'yon  Col'lege.  (Edttc.)  This  institution  owes 
its  existence  to  Philander  Chase,  who,  born  at  Cornish, 
N.  H.,  in  1775,  graduated  at  Dartmouth  College  in  1795. 

,  In  1819  he  became  bishop  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  in  Ohio,  and  bishop  of  the  same  Church  in 
Illinois  in  1835.  Considering  the  establishment  of  a 
college  an  important  aid  in  planting  the  Church  in 
Ohio,  he  went  to  England  to  solicit  contributions  for 
that  purpose.  Here  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  Lord 
Kenyon,  whose  father  had  been  lord  chief  justice  of 
England,  and  Lord  Gambier,  an  admiral,  who,  in  his 
youth  had  served  in  the  navy  at  the  capture  of  Charles- ! 
ton,  S.  C.,  and  other  places,  and  was  one  of  the  commis¬ 
sioners  who  negotiated  a  treaty  of  peace  between  Eng¬ 
land  and  the  United  States,  at  Ghent,  in  1814.  Both  of  j 
these  gentlemen  were  very  liberal  in  aiding  Bishop  Chase, 

.  I  who  named  the  college  Kenyon,  after  one  of  them,  and 
i  1  the  town  in  which  it  is  located  Gamhier,  after  the  other, 
h  }  The  college, founded  in  1824,  had,  in  1897, 17  instructors 
and  150  students,  with  about  30,000  volumes  in  its  library. 
At  the  same  time  its  income  from  productive  funds  and 
other  sources  was  declared  to  be  in  excess  of  $22,000. 
The  institution  is  and  always  has  been  under  the  con- 
i  I  trol  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church. 

Keo'ta,  in  Iowa,  a  post-town  of  Keokuk  co.,  15  m.  W. 
of  Washington,  on  C.,  R.  I.  &  P.  R.  R. ;  has  flour  mill, 
creamery,  large  tile  factory,  and  manufactory  of  organs ; 

!  is  the  shipping  point  for  an  important  stock-raising 
region.  Pop.  ( 1895)  759. 

Keraul' option,  n.  [Gr.  keras,  a  horn,  aulos,  a  flute, 

■  and  phone,  sound.]  (Mas.)  An  organ-stop  invented  by  j 
Gray  and  Davison.  Its  pipes  are  of  small  scale,  are  sur¬ 
mounted  by  a  movable  ring  of  metal,  and  give  a  thin, 
u  reedy  tone. 

K e ra u ' li og ra pli .  n.  [Gr.  keraunos.  thunderbolt,  and 
grapho .]  A  picture  supposed  to  be  photographed  or  ini- 

I  pressed  by  lightning,  as  on  a  person’s  body. 

Iter'esan,  w,  A  North  American  language-stock, 
spoken  by  the  Indians  of  the  Pueblo  villages  of  the 
upper  Rio  Grande,  New  Mexico,  of  which  t lie  principal 
are  Acorna,  Cochiti,  Laguna,  Santo  Domingo,  ami  Sia. 
Some  neighboring  pueblos  speak  a  different  language. 

i  It <*r' mess,  n.  This  word,  also  written  kirmess  and 
kermis,  is  a  corruption  of  the  Dutch  and  Flemish  nuri* 
kermis  and  kirmis,  signifying  a  church  festival,  held 
,i  originally  throughout  Europe  on  the  feast-day  of  the 
patron  saint  of  a  place  or  its  principal  church,  with 
religious  observances,  whence  the  name  kerk,  church, 
ami  7«i«,  mass.  This  festival  took  usually  the  form  of 
an  annual  fair,  and  was  celebrated  by  feasting,  dancing, 
target  shooting,  grotesque  processions,  and  other  forms 
of  amusement,  sometimes  accompanied  by  licentious 
extravagance.  The  Flemish  name  of  these  festivals 
become  more  generally  adopted,  because  the  kermesses 
of  Flanders  are  more  extensively  known,  and  because 
attention  to  them  was  called  by  the  paintings  of  the 
two  Teniers  and  other  famous  Flemish  artists.  1  he 
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word  has  become  partly  naturalized  in  the  U.  S.  by 
being  used  occasionally  for  entertainments  conducted 
for  charitable  purposes. 

Kershaw',  Joseph  Brevard,  soldier,  was  born  at 
Camden,  S.  C.,  Jan.  5, 1822;  entered  the  Civil  War  as  a 
Confederate  soldier,  and  commanded  a  regiment  of 
South  Carolina  volunteers  at  the  first  battle  of  Bull 
Run,  July  21, 1861 ;  commanded  a  brigade  throughout 
the  Peninsula  campaign  (1862)  ;  engaged  in  the  cap¬ 
ture  of  Harper’s  Ferry,  Sept.  15, 1862,  and  in  the  battles 
of  Antietam,  Fredericksburg,  Chancellorsville,  Gettys¬ 
burg,  and  Chickamauga,  and  held  the  rank  of  major- 
general  during  the  final  campaign  which  terminated 
at  Appomattox;  was  elected  judge  of  the  Fifth  Circuit 
of  South  Carolina,  in  1877.  Died  April  13,  1894. 

Kew  Gar'dens.  (Bot.)  The  most  important  bot¬ 
anical  establishment  in  the  world,  not  only  in  its 
conservatories  and  collections  of  living  plants,  but  in 
respect  to  its  museums  of  vegetable  products  and  its 
immense  herbarium  and  botanical  library.  The  gar¬ 
dens  are  in  the  village  and  parish  of  Kew,  in  the 
county  of  Surrey,  England,  and  8  miles  from  London. 
In  the  first  year  of  the  reign  of  George  III.  an  old 
brick  house  of  moderate  size  was  bought  for  the  crown 
and  christened  Kew  Palace,  the  king  having  taken  a 
fancy  to  have  a  quiet  out-of-the-way  place  where  lie 
could  play  the  part  of  farmer.  In  the  grounds,  which 
now  comprise  345  acres,  the  king’s  mother,  the  widow 
of  Frederick,  Prince  of  Wales,  having  a  fondness  for 
plants  and  flowers,  established  large  and  extensive  col¬ 
lections  of  living  plants  in  a  garden  of  11  acres.  -  These 
collections  were  maintained  for  about  eighty  years  as 
the  private  property  of  the  sovereign,  under  the  admin¬ 
istration  of  two  Aitons — father  and  son.  In  1840, 
however,  the  grounds  became  national  property,  under 
the  control  of  the  commissioners  of  woods  and  for¬ 
ests.  Sir  William  Jackson  Hooker  was  appointed 
director,  and  Parliament  made  liberal  appropriations. 
The  result  of  these  and  Hooker’s  able  management  was 
that  the  botanic  garden  was  extended  to  75  acres,  and 
270  acres  were  acquired  for  an  arboretum  and  pleasure 
grounds.  The  palm  house  and  temperate  house  have 
no  rivals  in  point  of  dimensions  combined  with  suc¬ 
cessful  culture.  Hooker,  one  of  the  greatest  botanists 
that  ever  lived,  besides  attending  to  his  official  duties,  j 
produced  either  as  author  or  editor  100  volumes 
devoted  to  systematic  and  economic  botany.  Charles 
Darwin  in  a  letter  speaks  of  Hooker’s  “  remarkably 
cordial,  courteous,  and  frank  bearing.”  Sir  William  J 
died  in  1865,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Sir  Joseph  i 
Dalton  Hooker,  also  a  botanist  of  the  first  rank.  He 
has  written  several  botanical  works.  He  resigned  in 
1885.  Bom  in  1817,  he  is  still  living.  Sir  Joseph  was 
succeeded  by  Dr.  William  Turner  Thistleton-Dyer,  the  I 
present  director,  who  married  a  daughter  of  Sir  Joseph,  I 
and  has  proved  a  worthy  successor  of  the  two  Hookers.  | 
Attached  to  the  gardens  are  laboratories,  and  museums  | 
containing  extensive  libraries  and  herbaria  represent¬ 
ing  all  the  floras  of  the  world. 

Kewan'na,  in  Indiana,  a  post-town  of  Fulton  co.,  20 
m.  N.  of  Logansport,  on  T.  H.  &  I.  R.R.  Pop.  (1897) 
850. 

Key,  Francis  Scott,  jurist,  was  born  in  Frederick  co., 
Md.,  Aug.  9, 1780 ;  author  of  the  popular  national  song, 
“The  Star  Spangled  Banner,”  and  son  of  John  Ross 
Key,  a  Revolutionary  officer.  He  graduated  from  St. 
John’s  College,  studied  law  with  his  uncle,  and  began 
to  practice  in  Frederick  City,  Md.,  but  soon  removed 
to  Washington,  where  he  became  district  attorney  for 
the  District  of  Columbia.  During  the  British  invasion 
of  1814.  Ross  and  Cockburn  made  their  headquarters 
in  Upper  Marlborough,  Md.,  at  the  residence  of  a  Dr. 
William  Beanes,  whom  they  took  prisoner.  When 
Key  heard  of  his  friend’s  capture,  he  resolved  to 
release  him;  and,  having  obtained  the  aid  of  President 
Madison,  he  set  out  with  John  S.  Skinner,  an  agent  for 
the  exchange  of  prisoners.  Gen.  Ross  consented  to  the 
release  of  Dr.  Beanes,  but  commanded  that  the  party 
should  not  return  until  after  the  attack  on  Baltimore. 
They  were  transferred  to  the  frigate  Surprise,  and  it 
was  on  her  deck  that  Mr.  Key  wrote  his  famous  song, 
when,  in  the  morning,  the  anxious  watchers  saw  that 
the  Stars  and  Stripes  still  floated  over  the  fort.  A 
collection  of  Key’s  poems  was  published  in  New  York 
in  1857,  and  a  monument,  executed  by  William  W. 
Story,  has  been  erected  to  his  memory  in  San  Francisco. 
Died  Jan.  11, 1843. 

Keyapa'lia,  in  Nebraska,  a  N.  co. ;  area,  660  sq.  m. ; 
hounded  on  the  S.  by  Niobrara  river,  and  intersected  by 
the  Keyapalia  river ;  a  new  county,  formed  from  that 
part  of  Brown  co.  N.  of  Niobrara  river.  Cap.  Spring- 
view.  Pop.  (1890)  3,920. 

Key'boartl,  n.  (Mas.)  That  portion  of  a  pianoforte, 
organ,  harmonium,  &c.,  upon  which  are  placed  the 
finger-keys.  The  number  of  keys  in  a  piano  keyboard 
varies  according  to  the  compass  of  the  instrument  to 
which  it  belongs ;  thus,  one  containing  six  octaves  pre¬ 
sents  forty-three  white  keys  and  thirty  black  ;  the  black 
keys  representing  the  sharps  and  flats,  and  the  white 
the  natural  notes.— The  group  of  keys  on  a  typewriting- 
machine,  typesetting-machine,  linotype,  or  the  like, 
representing  letters  or  characters  used  in  writing  and 
printing. — A  pedal  kegboard  is  a  set  of  levers  in  a  pipe- 
organ,  placed  like  pedals,  so  that  they  can  be  operated 
with  the  feet  of  the  player. 

in  West  Virginia,  a  post-town,  cap.  of  Mineral 
co.,  5  m.  E.  of  Piedmont,  on  B.  &  O.  and  W.  V.  C.  &  P. 
R  Rs. ;  has  railroad  shops  and  mills.  Pop.  (1897)  2,710. 

Khabaroo'ka.  A  modern  city  of  Eastern  Siberia, 
at  the  junction  of  the  Ussuri  and  Amoor.  It  is  the 
residence  of  the  governor-general  of  Eastern  Siberia, 


whose  authority  extends  over  the  Maritime,  Yakutsk, 
and  Transbaikal  provinces.  It  has  present  and  pros¬ 
pective  importance  as  the  terminus  on  the  Amoor  river 
of  the  railroad  from  Vladivostok,  where  all  traffic  is 
transferred  to  the  steamboats  that  form  the  river-link 
in  the  line  of  trans-Siberian  steam  transportation.  It 
has  a  large  business,  hut  as  yet  few  buildings  or  insti¬ 
tutions  of  importance. 

lilia'iua  and  li llama’s  Country.  ( Geog .)  Bechu- 
analand,  in  South  Africa,  is  a  narrow  strip  of  territory 
1.000  miles  long,  with  an  average  breadth  of  300  miles, 
all  of  it  in  the  interior.  The  southern  portion,  adjoining 
Cape  Colony,  has  been  incorporated  therewith.  The 
northern  and  larger  portion  is  divided  among  three 
tribes,  under  the  protection  of  Great  Britain.  Of  one 
of  these  tribes,  the  Bamangwato,  the  chief  is  Khama, 
who  has  been  paramount  ruler  since  1875.  Previous  to 
this  date  he  had  some  troubled  years,  the  result  of  his 
having  been  converted  to  Christianity  in  1860,  greatly 
to  the  disgust  of  his  father,  Sekhome,  then  chief  of  the 
Bamangwato,  who  tried  to  kill  his  son.  Khama  has 
adhered  resolutely  to  his  .lew  faith,  renouncing  all  the 
heathenish  customs,  and  having  hut  one  wife.  He  is 
now  about  60  years  of  age.  With  the  chiefs  of  the  other 
two  tribes,  he  visited  England  in  1895,  where  he  and  his 
companions  were  hospitably  entertained.  The  lives  of 
the  three  chiefs  have  been  written  by  the  Rev.  Edwin 
Lloyd,  of  the  London  Missionary  Society,  who  spells  the 
name  KliamS. 

Kliartoum',  in  Africa,  the  chief  town  of  the  Soudan, 
and  center  of  the  ivory  and  slave  trades,  deriving  this 
importance  from  its  situation  near  the  junction  of  the 
Blue  and  White  Niles.  It  was  captured  in  January, 
1885,  by  the  troops  of  the  Mahdi,  after  the  gallant 
defence  of  Gordon  in  1884-85,  and  has  remained  the 
capital  of  the  Mahdist  kingdom.  Pop.  (1897)  estimated 
at  70,000. 

Kliorawan  (ko-rds-sdn'),  or  Khorassan,  a  province 
of  Northeastern  Persia.  It  is  bounded  N.  by  Khiva,  and 
E.  by  Afghanistan,  and  has  suffered  from  invasions  at 
all  periods  of  history.  Its  S.  part  is  a  sandy  waste  ;  the 
rest  of  its  surface  consists  of  mountain  ranges  and  fertile 
valleys.  Principal  towns,  Meshed  and  Nishapoor;  area, 
about  120,000  sq.  m.  Pop.  800,000  to  900,000. 

Klaus'',  n.  (Zoil.)  The  wild  ass,  or  dzeggetai  (Equtis 
hemionus)  of  high  Thibet,  rarely  met  with  at  an  alti¬ 
tude  of  less  than  15,000  feet.  It  resembles  the  domestic 
ass,  but  is  larger,  and  lacks  the  transverse  shoulder- 
stripe.  See  Onager. 

Kid'der,  in  North  Dakota,  a  S.  central  co. ;  area,  1,440 
sq.  m.  Contains  numerous  lakes.  Surface,  undulating 
prairie;  soil,  fertile,  dark  loam;  no  timber.  Industries, 
cattle  and  sheep  raising.  Cap.  Steele.  Pop.  (1890)  1,211. 

Kid'jangr,  or  Ki'jaug,  n.  ( Zbol .)  A  muntjak. 

Ki'do,  Takayoshi,  statesman,  born  in  the  province  of 
Choshiu,  Japan,  about  1833.  His  was  one  of  the  first  of 
the  provinces  to  revolt  against  the  Tokugawa  Shogun- 
ate.  He  was  one  of  the  chief  organizers  of  the  imperi¬ 
alist  army,  and  after  the  restoration  of  peace  became  a 
privy  councilor;  member  of  the  embassy  which  visited 
the  United  States  and  Europe  in  1872;  appointed  min¬ 
ister  of  state  on  his  return  to  Japan ;  his  next  position 
was  in  the  imperial  household,  and  in  1875  he  again 
entered  the  cabinet.  Died  in  June,  1881. 

Kiku'yu,  n.  (Geog.)  A  region  of  open  highlands  in 
British  East  Africa,  about  the  S.  base  of  Mt.  Kenia;  also 
the  inhabitants  of  the  same,  a  branch  of  the  Masai  race. 

Kilauea  (kil-o-e'd),  n.  (Geog.)  One  of  the  great  vol¬ 
canoes  of  the  island  of  Hawaii,  and  still  in  active  opera¬ 
tion.  At  the  top  of  it  is  a  vast  pit  about  9  m.  in  circum¬ 
ference,  which,  some  fifty  years  ago,  was  1,000  feet  deep, 
with  vertical  sides.  This  pit,  however,  has  been  gradu¬ 
ally  filled  up  lava,  until  at  present  the  level  of  the  liquid 
lava  is  only  about  500  feet  below  the  highest  point  of  the 
rim.  At  the  bottom  of  the  pit  is  a  lake  of  liquid  lava, 
at  one  end  red  and  boiling.  This  pit  is  usually  called  a 
“crater,”  hut  has  so  little  in  common  with  the  usual 
orifices  of  volcanic  eruption  that  the  word  is  a  mis¬ 
nomer.  The  same  sort  of  pit  is  found  at  the  top  of 
Mauna  Loa  and  other  volcanic  mountains  in  Hawaii ; 
and  for  these  cavities  Capt.  Clarence  Dutton,  of  the  U.  S. 
Geological  Survey,  suggests  the  name  caldera,  a  Spanish 
word,  signifying  a  huge  caldron.  At  the  top  of  Kilauea 
is  seen  the  phenomenon  termed  by  the  natives  Pele’s 
hair,  Pele  having  been,  in  idolatrous  times,  the.dreaded 
goddess  of  the  volcano.  This  is  composed  of  delicate 
glossy  fibers  or  filaments,  like  cobwebs,  and  is  usually 
explained  as  the  result  of  the  action  of  the  wind  upon 
minute  threads  of  lava  drawn  out  by  the  spurting  up  of 
boiling  lava.  Nothing  of  the  sort  was  seen  by  Captain 
Dutton  at  a  time  when  Pele’s  hair  was  observed  forming 
in  great  abundance.  He  gives  a  totally  different  expla¬ 
nation  of  the  formation  of  the  hair.  Kilauea,  as  well 
as  Mauna  Loa  (q.v.),  is  abnormal  among  volcanoes  in 
the  quiet  character  of  its  eruptions.  Rarely  is  one  of 
these  events  attended  by  any  of  the  extremely  explosive 
action  that  is  characteristic  of  nearly  all  other  volcanoes. 
The  lava  at  Kilauea  wells  forth  like  water  from  a  hot 
bubbling  spring,  but  so  mild  are  the  explosive  forces 
that  the  observer  may  stand,  without  danger,  to  wind¬ 
ward  of  the  grandest  eruption,  and  so  near  the  source 
that  the  heat  will  make  the  face  tingle.  See  Hawaii. 

Kildare',  in  Oklahoma,  a  post-village  of  Kay  co.,  about 
7  ni.  S.  of  Newkirk,  on  the  A.,  T.  &  S.  F6  R.  R.  Pop, 
(1897)  350. 

Kilima-njaro  and  Kinea.  These  lofty  mourn 
tains,  the  highest  points  in  all  Africa,  are  summits  of 
the  coast  range,  which,  starting  from  the  Abyssinian 
uplands— 10,000  to  15,000  feet  high— runs  through  Gal. 
Inland  and  along  the  eastern  side  of  Lake  Myassa  to 
the  southern  extremity  of  Africa.  In  fact,  the  greater 
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part  of  Africa  is  an  elevated  plateau,  higher  on  the ! 
eastern  side  of  the  continent  than  on  the  western. 
Kilima-njaro  is  20,100  feet  high.  Snow-topped,  it  I 
stands  completely  apart  from  all  the  neighboring  sum-  j 
mits,  on  the  eastern  edge  of  the  range.  It  is  in  30°  5' 
S.  Lat.,  and  has  in  reality  two  summits.  One  of  these, 
Kibo  or  Bareni,  the  higher  of  the  two,  is  a  magnificent 
dome,  with  smooth  and  regular  outline.  The  other, 
Kimawenzi,  17,500  feet  high,  is  a  dark  and  rugged  peak. 
The  two  summits  are  connected  by  a  saddle-like  ridge, 
several  miles  in  extent.  The  lower  part  of  the  sides  of 
the  mountain  is  covered  with  a  dense  forest,  the  trees 
high  and  close  together,  under  which  is  a  thick  under¬ 
growth  of  thorny  bushes  and  creepers,  filling  up  the 
space  between  the  trunks.  In  the  heart  of  this  forest 
is  the  town  of  Taveta,  in  a  partial  clearing  made  by  its 
people,  which  is  so  complely  hidden  that  it  had  existed 
a  number  of  years  before  it  was  discovered  by  the 
traders  from  the  coast.  The  inhabitants  on  the  sides 
of  Kilima-njaro,  and  in  the  surrounding  country,  are 
the  Masii  (q.  «.).  Kenia,  18,400  feet  high,  is  about  a 
hundred  miles  distant  from  Kilima-njaro,  and,  of  course, 
much  nearer  to  the  equator.  It  was  discovered  in  1849 
by  Dr.  Krapf,  a  missionary  of  the  Church  Missionary 
Society,  and  his  account  of  the  huge  mountain  directly 
beneath  the  equator,  and  yet  constantly  snow-clad, 
awakened  a  great  interest  in  England  in  the  region 
where  Kenia  and  Kilima  njaro  stand.  Kenia’s  cap  of 
snow  has  caused  it  to  be  called  Doenyo  Ebor,  or  White 
Mountain.  Count  Teleki  partly  ascended  it  in  1887, 
and  Dr.  Gregory  got  to  beyond  17,000  feet  in  1893. 

Killtlccr.  ».  ( Ornith .)  A  plover  (JEgialitis  voeiferus), 
common  throughout  the  eastern  U.  S.,  and  well  known 
by  its  loud  and  often  repeated  cry  of  killdee,  killdee. 
The  bird  is  more  often  found  inland  than  other  plovers, 
and  breeds  in  corn-fields,  pastures,  Ac.,  laying  darkly 
spotted  conical  eggs.  Its  flesh  is  not  its  appetizing  as 
that  of  some  other  species.  See  Pi, over. 

Kilogram'meter,  n.  ( Mech .)  A  unit  used  in 

estimating  the  mechanical  work  dune  by  a  machine. 
It  represents  the  work  performed  in  raising  a  kilo¬ 
gramme  through  a  meter  of  space,  and  corresponds  to 
7  233  foot-pounds. 

Kitn'ball,  in  Nebraska,  a  W.  co. ;  area,  923  sq.  m.; 
intersected  by  Lodge  Pole  creek.  Surfac.,  rolling  ;  soil, 
a  dark  loam ;  no  timber.  Products,  corn,  wheat,  oats, 
flax,  sugar  beets;  stock  raising.  Cap.  Kimball.  Pop. 
(1897)  1,280. 

Kimball,  in  South  Dakota,  a  post-village  of  Brule  co. 
48  m.  W.  of  Mitchell,  on  C.,  M.  A  St.  P.  R.  R.  Pop. 
(1895)  486. 

Kim'berley,  in  Africa,  the  most  important  inland 
town  of  the  Cape  Colony,  540  m.  N.  E.  of  Cape  Town, 
which  is  reached  by  a  railway  journey  of  30  hours. 
The  town  owes  its  existence  to  the  diamond  mines. 
(See  Diamond  Fields.)  Formerly,  the  town  suffered 
much  from  want  of  water,  but  that  defect  has  been 
remedied  by  bringing  water  from  the  Vaal  river,  some 
20  miles  distant,  at  a  cost  of  half  a  million  sterling. 
The  city  has  a  handsome  town  hall,  post-office,  high 
court,  public  library  and  botanic  gardens.  Pop.  (1897) 
about  40,000. 

Kim'berly,  John  Wodehouse,  Earl  of,  was  born  in 
England  on  January  7,  1826 ;  graduated  from  Christ 
Church,  Oxford,  in  1847 ;  succeeded  his  grandfather  as 
Baron  Wodehouse  in  1846;  was  under  secretary  f.ir 
foreign  affairs  from  1852  to  1856,  and  from  1859  to  1861. 
He  was  Ambassador  to  Russia  in  1856;  lord-lieutenant 
of  Ireland.  1864-66 ;  was  raised  to  the  earldom  of  Kim¬ 
berly  in  1866;  became  lord  of  the  privy  seal  in  1868; 
secretary  of  state  for  the  colonies  in  1870-74,  and  again 
in  1882,  during  which  year  he  was  also  made  chancellor 
for  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster  and  secretary  of  state  for 
India;  this  last-named  position  he  again  held,  as  well  as 
that  of  Lord  President  of  the  Council,  on  Gladstone’s 
return  to  the  Premiership  in  1892.  He  held  other  im¬ 
portant  posts  in  public  affairs,  notably  that  of  Secretary 
of  state  for  foreign  affairs  in  Lord  Rosebery’s  cabinet, 
in  1894. 

Killl'ble,  in  Texas,  a  S.  Cen.  co.;  area,  1,360  sq.  m. ; 
drained  by  Llano  river  and  its  North  and  South  Forks. 
Surface,  diversified,  partly  mountainous,  with  numerous 
well-watered  valleys.  Cap.  Junction  City.  Pop.  (1890) 
2,243. 

Kln'dorg'arten,  n.  [Ger.  children’s  garden.]  ( Educ .) 
An  educational  system  for  little  children,  instituted  by 
Friedrich  Froebel  (q.  v.),  in  Germany',  in  1840.  It  was 
Froebel’s  theory  that  the  teaching  of  children  should 
be  begun  systematically  at  a  much  earlier  age  than 
had  been  customary,  but  that  this  training  should  be 
directed  in  such  a  way  as  to  lead  rather  than  force  the 
child  toward  learning.  In  his  own  words,  “  to  remove, 
at  least  from  the  earliest  child-culture,  all  indefinite¬ 
ness  and  arbitrariness,  all  hindering  and  destroying 
influences,  and  to  found  it  upon  conscious  obedience  to 
the  eternal  laws  revealed  to  us  in  nature  and  in  the 
history  of  man,  as  well  as  in  the  Word  of  God.”  Believ¬ 
ing  women  to  be  more  fitted  for  the  work  than  men,  he 
gathered  around  him  a  number  of  women  who  were  in 
sympathy  with  his  motive,  and  founded  the  first  kin¬ 
dergarten.  This  was  at  Blankenburg;  and  after  a 
struggling  existence  of  eight  years,  it  died  for  lack  of 
funds.  The  minister  of  public  instruction  in  Prussia, 
mistaking  Froebel  for  a  Socialist  who  bore  the  same 
name,  immediately  prohibited  kindergartens  in  Prussia ; 
but  this  movement,  instead  of  injuring  his  cause,  drew 
attention  to  the  work,  until  little  by  little  it  became 
recognized  and  endorsed  by  the  leading  educators  and 
philanthropists  of  Germany.  The  system  was  intro¬ 
duced  into  America  in  1864  through  the  enthusiasm  of 
Miss  Elizabeth  Peabody,  of  Cambridge,  and  her  sister, 


Mrs.  Horace  Mann.  St.  Louis,  Mo,  was  the  first  city 
to  make  the  kindergarten  a  part  of  the  public  school 
system  (1873).  From  that  time  extensive  Free  Kinder¬ 
garten  systems  have  been  introduced  into  the  principal 
cities  of  the  U.  S.,  all  more  or  less  adapted  from  the 
original  plan  to  fit  the  exigencies  of  space  and  the 
necessity  of  admitting  many  more  children  into  each 
class  than  the  number  approved  by  Froebel.  At  the 
close  of  the  year  1896  there  were  in  the  city  of  New' 
York  15  kindergarten  classes  connected  with  the  public 
schools,  with  a  registration  of  420  pupils.  On  Oct.  26 
these  classes  first  came  under  the  control  of  a  super¬ 
visor  of  kindergarten  instruction,  the  board  of  educa¬ 
tion  having  created  this  office.  The  ideal  kindergarten, 
as  designed  by  Froebel,  should  consist  of  nut  more  than 
twenty  children,  from  three  to  seven  years  of  age. 
There  should  be  a  garden  where  each  child  may  culti¬ 
vate  a  plot  of  ground.  Games  and  songs  should  form 
an  important  portion  of  the  day’s  exercises,  keeping 
feet,  hands,  and  mind  in  tune,  while  giving  balance  and 
sequence  to  what  is  really  play,  and  leading  the  natural 
ingenuity  and  constructive  ability  of  the  child  toward 
creative  work  by  means  of  well-selected  play  materials. 
These  materials  are  either  in  parts  or  so  constructed  as 
to  be  practically  raw  material,  and  are  called  “  gifts.” 
The  gifts,  divided  into  classes,  are  as  follows : 

A— GIFTS. 

I.  SOLIDS:  (I)  Things,  Objects :  (color)  six  colored 
worsted  balls — (.first  gift).  (2)  Shape:  Wooden  ball, 
cylinder,  and  cube;  beads,  J-o-inch  in  diameter,  stained 
in  six  colors — (second  gift) .  (3)  Divisibility:  (2x2x2) 
Eight  wooden  cubes,  forming  together  one  2-inch  cube 
— (third  gift).  (4)  Dimension  :  Eight  wooden,  brick 
shaped  blocks,  forming  together  one  2-inch  cube — 
(fourth  gift).  (5)  Direction  (obliquity) :  Twenty- 
seven  wooden  1-iuch  cubes,  of  which  three  are  diago¬ 
nally  bisected  and  three  diagonally  quadrisected — ( fifth 
gift).  (6)  Proportionality:  Twenty-seven  wooden 
brick-shaped  blocks,  three  of  which  are  bisected  length¬ 
wise  and  six  crosswise — (sixth  gift). 

II.  SURFACES:  Wooden  tablets — (seventh  gift). 

III.  LINES:  (1)  Straight:  Sticks  or  splints,  1  to 

5  inches  long — (eighth  gift) .  (2)  Curved  :  Wire  rings, 

half  rings,  and  quarter  rings  of  various  sizes — (ninth 
gift). 

IV.  POINTS:  Lentil  seeds,  pebbles,  Ac. — (tenth  gift). 

V.  RECONSTRUCTION :  Softened  peas  or  wax  pel¬ 
lets,  and  sticks  with  sharpened  ends — (eleventh  gift). 

B.— OCCUPATIONS. 

I.  SOLID  MATERIAL:  Plastic  clay,  sand,  card¬ 
board,  wax,  Ac. 

II.  SURFACE  MATERIAL :  Folding  papers,  colored 
crayons,  water-colors. 

III.  LINEAR  MATERIAL:  Interlacing  slats;  in¬ 
tertwining  strips ;  material  for  weaving  and  embroidery; 
drawing  material. 

IV.  MATERIAL  EMPHASIZING  POINTS:  Beads, 
buttons,  papers,  Ac.,  for  stringing  ;  perforating  material. 

There  are  many  books  upon  this  subject,  the  principal 
ones  being  Froebel’s  Menschen  Erziehung,  Pedagogik  des 
Kindergartens,  and  translations  by  Mrs.  Horace  Mann 
( Reminiscences  of  Froebel),  The  Kindergarten,  by  Emily 
Lord ;  Kindergarten  and  Childhood,  by  Dr.  Henry  Bar¬ 
nard  and  Froebel,  and  Education  by  Self-activity,  by  Dr. 
Courthope  Bowen. 

Ki'ne,  n.  [Gr.,  kineo,  to  move.]  A  proposed  unit  of 
velocity— one  centimeter  a  second. 

Kinenia'tO{g'ra)>h.  See  Cinematograph. 

Kinestlte'sia.  n.  [Gr.,  kineo,  to  move,  aisthesis, 
perception.]  Perception  of  muscular  movement. 

Kine'tog'rapli,  n.  A  machine  devised  by  Thos.  A. 
Edison,  for  exhibiting  kinetoscopic  pictures  on  a  screen. 
It  consists  of  a  kinetoseope  combined  with  a  magic 
lantern  by  which  pictures  are  enlarged  and  thrown  on 
a  screen  for  public  exhibitions.  One  of  the  first  exhibi¬ 
tions  of  this  mechanism  was  made  at  the  Brooklyn 
Insitute,  May  9,  1893,  but  it  lias  not  come  into  general 
use  as  much  as  have  several  other  machines  for  the 
same  purpose,  invented  by  other  persons.  The  best 
known  of  these  machines  are  the  amitograph,  biograph, 
cinematograph,  eidoloscope,  mutaseope,  veriscope,  and  vita- 
scope.  Each  has  peculiarities  of  mechanical  construc¬ 
tion,  yet  is  essentially  the  same  as  the  kinetograph. 

Kine'to-pho'nog'rapli.  n.  The  aggregate  of  mech¬ 
anism  devised  by  Thos.  A.  Edison  for  obtaining  and 
reproducing  both  the  scenes  and  sounds  of  a  theatrical 
or  other  exhibition  has  received  from  him  this  name. 
It  is  not  at  this  date  (1897)  in  actual  use,  but  is  said  to 
be  practically  perfected.  It  consists  in  the  combination 
of  the  kinetoseope  and  phonograph  to  receive  at  the 
same  time  impressions  of  a  play  or  the  like,  which 
may  be  reproduced  synchronously  before  an  audience. 
The  principal  difficulty  encountered  in  its  construction 
was  the  operation  of  the  sound-receiving  and  repro¬ 
ducing  mechanism  in  exact  accord  with  the  photo¬ 
graphic  representation.  It  is  stated  that  this  has 
been  satisfactorily  accomplished,  and  that  it  will  be 
possible  by  it  to  preserve  and  reproduce  by  this  machine 
the  action  and  utterances  of  public  speakers  and  great 
actors  for  coming  generations.  See  Phono-Kineto- 
scope  and  Phono-Kinetograph. 

Kine'toscope,  n.  From  1887  to  1893  Thomas  A. 
Edison  and  a  numerous  corps  of  skilled  assistants 
worked  to  develop  the  mechanism  of  the  kinetoseope, 
in  which  a  series  of  rapidly  moving  panoramic  photo¬ 
graphs  are  arranged  to  be  viewed  so  that  they  impress 
the  eye  w'ith  a  reproduction  of  moving  scenes.  The 
kinetoseope  is  simply  a  highly  perfected  and  improved 
form  of  the  zeotrope  and  the  phenakistoscope.  The 


former  is  an  old  toy,  in  which  a  series  of  pictures  are 
mounted  on  a  cylinder,  and  jerked  along  so  as  to  be 
presented  successively  at  an  opening  so  rapidly  as  to 
give  some  impression  of  continuity  of  action,  though 
the  whole  affair  is  clumsy.  The  phenakistoscope  is  a 
philosophical  toy,  having  a  disk,  bearing  a  series  of 
representations  of  some  moving  object,  and  pivoted  to  a 
larger  disk  having  slots  corresponding  in  size  to  the 
individual  pictures.  The  disks  are  then  revolved  before 


Fig.  2945. 

the  jenkins’  kinetoscope  camera — interior. 


a  mirror  in  such  fashion  that  an  observer  sees  but  one 
picture  at  a  time,  but  the  rapid  succession  of  pictures  of 
continuous  phases  of  motion  gives  the  impression,  in 
some  degree,  of  a  moving  object  viewed.  In  studying 
these  mechanisms,  Mr.  Edison  was  impressed  with  the 
idea  that  by  making  use  of  instantaneous  photography, 
which  had  at  that  time  been  brought  to  a  high  degree 
of  perfection  by  Muybridge.  Anschuetz,  and  others,  he 
could  produce  an  almost  perfect  representation  of  mov¬ 
ing  scenes.  The  first  serious  difficulty  w'ith  the  old  toys 
was  their  slowness  of  action,  which  only  partially  de- 


Fig.  2946. 

THE  JENKINS’  KINETOSCOPE  CAMERA — EXTERIOR. 


ceived  the  eye.  By  a  series  of  experiments,  he  deter* 
mined  that  it  was  necessary  to  present  at  least  46  pictures 
per  second  in  order  to  take  advantage  of  what  is  called 
the  persistence  of  human  vision.  The  eye  does  not 
appreciate  small  objects  passing  with  great  rapidity,  as 
is  familiarly  observed  in  the  loss  to  sight  of  the  spokes 
of  a  rotating  wheel.  By  allowing  the  picture  to  remain 
stationary  the  greater  part  of  the  of  a  second,  drawing 
the  film  forward  rapidly  in  the  remaining  portion  of  the 
tV>  the  eye  retains  an  impression  only  of  the  picture  as 
seen  stationary,  and  the  transfers  are  wholly  unnoted. 


As  each  succeeding  picture  represents  the  figures  as  very 
slightly  moved,  the  resultant  effect  of  a  series  of  pictures 
on  the  eye  is  the  same  as  if  actually  moving  figures  are 
observed.  Mr.  Edison  decided  to  expose  each  picture  for 
xo  of  this  of  a  second,  and  to  move  it  along  to  make 
way  for  the  next  picture  in  the  remaining  part  of  a 
second.  In  order  to  exhibit  these  continuous  pictures 
with  the  required  sudden  stops  and  starts  it  was  obvi¬ 
ously  requisite  that  the  photographs  should  be  taken  at 
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the  same  speed,  and  with  exactly  the  same  intervals.  A 
highly  sensitized  strip  of  celluloid,  1%  inches  wide,  was 
used  as  a  film  on  which  to  produce  the  negatives,  and 
two  rows  of  holes  punched  in  the  edges  of  the  film  served 
as  a  means  of  applying  toothed  wheels  to  draw  the  film 
along  with  the  requisite  positive  alternate  stops  and 
starts.  When  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  this  film  has  to 
travel  at  a  speed  of  about  26  miles  an  hour,  yet  be  sub¬ 
ject  to  absolute  stops  46  times  each  second,  and  that  the 
film  must  be  accurately  centered  at  each  stop,  and  rest 
without  vibration,  the  exceeding  difficulty  of  the  task 
undertaken  by  Mr.  Edison  will  lie  somewhat  apparent. 
After  some  years  of  patient  experimenting,  he  succeeded 
in  obtaining  satisfactory  negatives,  and  of  reproducing 
them  on  a  continuous  film  as  positive  pictures.  In 


Fig.  2^48. — interior  of  the  mutascope. 

taking  the  negatives  the  film  is  mounted  on  the  peri¬ 
phery  of  a  disk,  and  an  electric  light  turned  on  each 
ig  of  a  second  for  the  exposure.  The  positives  are 
suitable  for  exhibition  in  the  kinetoscope,  which  name 
particularly  refers  to  the  machine  used  for  exhibiting 
the  pictures  through  a  peep-hole. 

The  principal  piece  of  mechanism  in  the  kinetoscope 
is  a  flat  metal  ring,  having  a  slot.  This  ring  is  revolved 
at  a  speed  of  about  2,500  times  a  minute,  the  film  bear¬ 
ing  the  continuous  photogpaphic  pictures  passing 
around  a  ring  and  beneath  a  light.  A  lens  is  provided 
through  which  the  spectator  views  the  travelling  film. 
A  miniature  electric  motor  is  commonly  used  to  pro¬ 
vide  the  power  for  unrolling  and  rolling  up  the  film. 


masticate,  and  to  remove  mouthfuls  of  chicken  with 
his  fork  from  his  mouth  to  his  plate,  which  at  first  con¬ 
tains  only  chicken  bones.  On  these  bones  he  builds  up 
gradually  the  breast  of  a  fowl,  with  accompanying  side 
dishes.  The  effect  on  the  spectator  is  astonishing  The 
kinetoscope  is  in  common  use  at  pleasure  resorts,  and  on 
busy  streets  in  cities  all  over  the  world,  and  it  is  fre¬ 
quently  arranged  for  exhibition  as  a  “  nickel-in-the- 
slot  ”  machine.  See  Kinetograph. 

King1,  Charles,  U.  S.  A.,  author,  son  of  Gen.  Rufus 
King,  was  born  at  Albany,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  12, 1844  ;  educated 
at  Columbia  College  Grammar  School,  and  at  West 
Point,  graduating  June  18,  1866;  transferred  to  Fifth 
Cavalry  Jan.  1,  1871;  became  captain  in  1879;  served 
in  garrison  and  on  recruiting  duty,  at  the  Military 
Academy  in  department  of  tactics,  on  garrison  and  fron¬ 
tier  duty,  and  in  Indian  campaigns.  He  retired  from 
active  service  June  14,  1879,  on  account  of  disability 
from  wounds;  was  appointed  inspector-general  Wis¬ 
consin  National  Guard  (1882-89)  ;  colonel  of  the  4th 
Regiment  of  the  same;  commander  of  cadets  of  the 
Michigan  Military  Academy  (1892).  He  has  published 
a  number  of  novels,  nearly  all  of  them  illustrating 
army  life.  They  include:  The  Colonel's  Daughter; 
Marion's  Faith  ;  Captain  Bloke,  Ac.  Also  w rote  Famous 
and  Decisive  Battles.  Col.  Kiug  is  a  constant  contributor 
to  current  periodicals. 

King,  Clarence,  geologist,  was  born  in  Newport,  R.  I., 
Jan.  6,  1842;  graduated  at  the  Sheffield  Scientific  School 
of  Yale  (1862).  He  went  to  California  (1863)  and 
joined  the  geological  survey  of  that  State,  and  was  the 
first  to  make  detailed  surveys  of  the  Yosemite  valley ; 
was  placed  in  command  of  the  U.  S.  geological  ex¬ 
ploration  of  the  fortieth  parallel  (1867),  and  made  a 
topographical  and  geological  survey  across  the  widest 
part  of  the  Cordillera  extending  from  the  Sierras  of 
California  to  eastern  Wyoming.  The  scientific  results 
of  this  expedition  appear  among  the  Professional  Papers 
of  the  Engineer  Department  of  the  United  States  Survey, 
Vol.  I.,  entitled  Systematic  Geology,  written  by  K.  He 
was  made  the  first  director  of  the  survey  after  the  or¬ 
ganization  of  the  bureau  of  surveys ;  resigned  in  1881 ; 
was  elected  a  member  of  the  National  Academy  of 
Science  in  1876.  He  has  contributed  numerous  articles 
to  various  scientific  journals,  and  is  the  author  of 
Mountaineering  in  the  Sierras. 

King,  Thomas  Starr,  Unitarian  clergyman,  was  born 
in  New  York  city,  December  17,  1824.  He  held  pastor¬ 
ates  in  Charlestown,  Boston  and  San  Francisco.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  Civil  War  he  was  active  as  a  writer  and  speaker 
for  the  Union  cause.  The  money  which  enabled  the 
U.  S.  sanitary  commission  to  carry  on  its  work  during 
the  critical  period  of  the  war  was  raised  largely 
through  his  exertions.  He  was  a  frequent  contributor 
to  the  Universalist  Quarterly,  and  the  author  of  White 
Hills,  Their  Legends,  Landscapes,  and  Poetry.  After  his 
death  a  few  of  his  papers  were  collected  under  the  title 
of  Patriotism  and  Other  Papers.  He  received  the  honor¬ 
ary  degree  of  A.  M.  from  Harvard  College.  Died 
March  4,  1864. 

King,  William  Rufus,  statesman,  was  born  in  North 
Carolina  in  1786;  was  U.  S.  senator  from  that  State 
(1819-1844) ;  minister  to  France  (1844);  again  in  the 
Senate,  and  its  presiding  officer,  in 
1850;  was  elected  Vice-President  of 
the  U.  S.  in  1852,  and  died  in  1853. 
King,  in  Texas,  a  N.W.  co. ;  area,  900 
sq.  m.  It  is  intersected  by  the  South 
Wichita  river.  Cap.  Guthrie.  Pop. 
(1890)  173. 

King  City,  in  Kansas, 
a  township  of  McPherson 
county. 

King  City,  in  Missouri, 
a  post-town  of  Gentry  co., 
33  m.  N.E.  of  St.  Joseph 
on  C.,  B.  A  Q.  R.R.  Pop. 
(1897)  708. 


Fig.  2949. — the  jenkins’  plantascope. 


Each  kinetoscope  is  usually  provided  with  a  film-bearing 
picture  of  one  object  only,  as  a  serpentine  dance, 
blacksmiths  at  the  forge,  boxers,  cock-fight,  cavalry 
drill,  an  express  train,  Ac.  The  celluloid  photographic 
films  are  frequently  colored  by  hand,  so  as  to  increase 
the  reality  of  the  representations.  This  is  expensive, 
and  the  films  themselves  are  also  costly,  and  subject  to 
wear  in  the  holes  that  are  used  to  move  them,  so  that 
after  a  time  the  representations  become  blurred  and 
shaky,  and  the  film  must  be  renewed.  A  remarkable 
effect  is  obtained  in  the  kinetoscope  by  running  the 
photographic  films  backward  through  the  machine. 
Take  for  instance  a  series  of  views  representing  a  man 
eating  a  plate  of  chicken.  When  presented  wrong-end 
first,  the  spectator  sees  a  man  picking  his  teeth,  and 
then  wiping  his  mouth,  after  which  he  proceeds  to 


King’s  Daughters,  Order  of.  A  non-sectarian 
Christian  society,  composed  of  women  of  various 
churches,  whose  purpose  is  to  minister  to  the  sick  and 
needy  in  a  physical  as  well  as  in  a  moral  way.  It  had 
its  origin  in  New  York  city  about  1890,  and  now  num¬ 
bers  about  200,000  members,  covering  nearly  every 
State  in  the  Union,  and  having  branches  in  several 
foreign  countries.  Its  badge  is  a  small  Maltese  cross 
of  silver,  often  worn  with  a  knot  of  purple  ribbon. 

King's  Moun'tain,  Bat'tle  of.  (Am.  Hist.) 
King’s  Mountain,  a  small  village  and  railroad  station 
in  South  Carolina,  is  famous  as  the  scene  of  a  decisive 
battle  of  the  Revolutionary  War.  Lord  Cornwallis, 
the  British  commander  in  the  South,  who  had  been 
ravaging  North  Carolina,  intended  to  march  with  his 
main  force  through  Charlotte,  Salisbury  and  Hillsboro, 


and  crush  out  the  Whigs,  who  were  treating  the  Tories 
with  great  severity  there.  Major  Tarleton  was  sent  up 
the  Catawba  river,  and  Major  Ferguson  went  off  west¬ 
ward  along  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  crossing  the 
Broad  river  with  a  ruffianly  command  of  some  1,500 
men,  consisting  largely  of  Tories.  Here  the  hastily 
collected  patriot  militia  fell  upon  his  encampment 
among  the  gravel  hills,  killed  Ferguson,  captured  many 
prisoners  and  arms,  and  utterly  dissipated  the  remain¬ 
der.  Cornwallis,  hearing  of  this  disaster  to  his  chief 
supporter,  turned  back  through  a  country  of  hostile 
patriots,  meeting  with  defeat  upon  defeat,  until  the 
terrible  battle  at  Guilford  Court  House  (March  1, 1781) 
determined  Lord  Fox  to  move,  in  the  English  Parlia¬ 
ment,  that  the  ministers  conclude  the  American  war. 

K  ing' fisher,  in  Oklahoma,  a  N.  cen.  co.;  area,  1,600 
sq.  m.,  intersected  by  Cimarron  river.  Surface,  undu¬ 
lating;  soil,  sandy  loam  and  red  clay,  fertile;  plenty 
of  timber.  Products,  wheat,  corn,  potatoes,  Ac.  Cap. 
Kingfisher.  Pop.  (1897)  15,400. 

— A  post-town,  capital  of  Kingfisher  co.,  about  160  m.  S» 
of  Wichita,  Kansas,  on  the  C.,  R.  I.  &  P.  R.R.  Pop. 
(1897)  1,750. 

King-Ki-Tao.  ( Geog .)  A  Chinese  name  for  Seoul, 
the  capital  of  Corea. 

King'lnke,  Alexander  William,  historian,  was 
born  at  Taunton,  England,  in  1811 ;  educated  at  Eton 
and  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  graduating  in  1832; 
admitted  to  the  bar  at  Lincoln's  Inn  (1837),  but  retired 
from  the  practice  of  law  in  1856.  He  is  the  author  of 
Eothen,  a  very  popular  account  of  an  extensive  Eastern 
tour  which  he  made,  though  his  fame  rests  mainly  on 
his  very  able  History  of  the  Crimean  War.  To  the 
writing  of  this  history  he  devoted  the  greater  part  of 
thirty-four  years,  and  for  literary  merit  it  should  rank 
with  the  histories  of  Macaulay  and  Carlyle.  He  en¬ 
tered  Parliament  in  1857,  and  was  prominent  for  his 
anti-Napoleonic  attitude  upon  the  Conspiracy  Bill 
(1858),  and  the  annexations  of  Savoy  and  Nice  in  1860. 
Died  Jan.  2, 1891. 

King' Ilian,  in  Kunsas,  a  S.  co. ;  area,  864  sq.  m. ; 
drained  by  the  Chikaskia  river  and  the  S.  Fork  of  the 
Ninnescah  river.  Surface,  generally  rolling  prairie; 
very  little  timber.  Products,  wheat  and  corn.  Cap. 
Kingman.  Pop.  (1895)  9,400. 

— A  city,  cap.  of  Kingman  co.,  45  m.  W.  of  Wichita,  on 

H.  A  S. ;  M.  P.  and  W.  A  U.  R.Rs.;  has  a  large  planing 
and  lath  mill,  agricultural  implement  works  and  other 
manufactures.  Pop.  (1897)  2,250. 

Kings'bnry,  in  South  Dakota,  an  E.  co. ;  area,  870 
sq.  m.  Has  numerous  lakes  and  some  small  streams. 
Surface,  rolling ;  soil,  fertile  ;  a  fine  dairy  country,  sev¬ 
eral  creameries.  Stock  raising  is  carried  on  exten¬ 
sively.  Cap.  De  Smet.  Pop.  (1895)  8,374. 

Kings'ley,  Henry,  author  (brother  of  Charles  Kings¬ 
ley),  was  born  at  Holne,  Devonshire,  England,  in  1830; 
educated  at  King’s  College,  London,  and  Worcester  Col¬ 
lege,  Oxford.  After  leaving  college  he  went  to  Australia, 
remaining  five  years.  Returned  to  England  (1858)  and 
published  a  work  descriptive  of  Australian  life,  entitled 
Recollections  of  Geoffrey  Hamlyn.  In  1861  the  novel  of 
Ravenshoe  was  published;  then  Austin  Elliot;  The  Hill- 
yars  and  the  Burtons,  Ac.  He  was  editor  of  the  Daily 
Review  (1870-71),  and  in  the  Franco-German  war  was 
his  own  w'ar  correspondent ;  was  present  at  the  battle 
of  Sedan.  Died  May  24, 1876. 

Kingsley,  in  Iowa,  a  post-town  of  Plymouth  co.,  27 
m.  N.  E.  of  Sioux  City,  on  C.  &  N.  W.  R.  R.  Pop. 
(1895)  819. 

Kiugs'ton,  William  Henry  Giles,  author,  was  born 
in  London,  February  28,  1814.  He  wrote  numerous 
books  for  youth,  full  of  daring  adventure,  liair-breadth 
escapes  Ac.  Among  his  best  were  :  The  Three  Midship¬ 
men;  The  Three  Lieutenants,  and  The  Three  Admirals.  He 
was  an  active  philanthropist,  and  received  knighthood 
from  the  Queen  of  Portugal  for  services  in  aiding  to 
bring  about  a  commercial  treaty  between  that  country 
and  England.  Died  August  5,  i880. 

Kin'it,  n.  [Gr.,  kineo,  to  move.]  A  proposed  unit  of 
force — what  will  impart  to  a  pound  a  velocity  of  one 
foot  a  second. 

Kins'ley,  in  Kansas,  a  post-village  in  Edwards  co.,  25 
m.  S.W.  of  Larned,  on  the  A.,  T.  A  S.  Fe  R.  R.  Pop, 
(1895)  703. 

Kinston,  in  New  Mexico,  a  post-village  of  Sierra 
co.,  about  8  m.  W.  of  Hillsboro.  Pop.,  (1897)  760. 

Ki'owa,  in  Colorado,  a  S.  E.  co. ;  area,  1,800  sq.  m.; 
drained  by  Big  Sandy,  Rush,  and  Adobe  creeks.  Surface, 
rolling  prairie;  soil,  rich  sandy  loam,  timbered  only 
along  streams.  Cap.  Sheridan  Lake.  Pop.  (1890) 

I, 243. 

Ki'owa,  in  Kansas,  a  S.  S.  W.  co. ;  area,  720  sq.  m. ; 
watered  by  Medicine  Lodge  river  and  Cavalry  creek. 
Surface,  gently  undulating;  soil,  a  fertile  dark,  sandy 
loam ;  timber  only  along  streams.  Cap.,  Greensburg. 
Pop.  (1895)  2,200. 

— A  post-village  of  Barber  co.,  21  m.  S.E.  of  Medicine 
Lodge,  on  the  A.,  T.  A  S.  Fe  and  Mo.  Pac.  R.  Rs.  Pop. 
(1895)  373. 

Ki'owan,  n.  A  North  American  language-stock,  spoken 
by  the  Indians  of  the  Kiowa  tribe,  formerly  residing  in 
the  valley  of  the  upper  Arkansas.  They  now  number 
about  1,100  souls,  and  dwell  upon  a  reservation  in  the 
Indian  Territory. 

Kip'Iing,  Rudyard,  author  and  journalist,  was  born 
in  Bombay,  Dec.  30,  1865 ;  nephew  of  Sir  Edward 
Burne-Jones.  Resided  at  Southport  in  youth ;  went  to 
India,  and  entered  journalism  ;  wrote  sketches  for  the 
Indian  press,  depicting  with  striking  fidelity  the  mili¬ 
tary  side  of  Anglo-Indian  life.  Soldiers  Three,  and 
Black  and  White,  established  his  reputation  in  England, 
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and  he  became  the  literary  discovery  of  the  day.  He 
has  written  industriously,  for  ready  publishers  and  a 
cordial  reading  public,  a  “  brilliant  style”  and  “  rhythmi¬ 
cal  force  ”  being  the  salient  qualities  recognized  by 
critics.  His  latest  volume  (issued  1896)  is  a  collection 
of  verse,  The  Seven  Seas.  Mr.  K.  married  the  sister  of 
Walcot  Balestier,  who  was  for  a  time  his  collaborator, 
and  whom  he  accompanied  to  the  U.  S.  a  few  years  ago. 

K  i  ro  ll  ll  O  IF(  keerUhfjf  )  ,  Gustav  Robert,  physicist,  was 
born  at  ICbnigsberg,  Germany,  in  1824 ;  studied  mathe¬ 
matics  and  natural  sciences  at  the  University  of  that 
city,  and  later  (1848-50)  lectured  on  these  topics  at  Ber¬ 
lin  and  Breslau;  was  appointed  professor  of  Natural 
Philosophy  in  the  University  of  Heidelberg  in  1854,  in 
which  position  he  acquired  great  fame  as  an  original 
investigator  and  experimenter.  His  researches  on  the 
tension  of  vapors,  heat  and  electricity  attracted  wide 
attention ;  but  his  chief  accomplishment  was  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  spectrum  analysis  (in  connection  with  Bun¬ 
sen,  about  1860),  and  his  application  of  the  spectroscope. 
His  works  on  this  subject  are  of  the  greatest  value. 
Died  in  1887. 

Kirk'bri<ie,  Thomas  Story,  alienist,  was  born  near 
Morrisville,  Bucks  co.,  Pa.,  July  31,  1809;  graduated 
M.D.  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  in  1832;  became 
resident  physician  at  the  Friends’  Lunatic  Asylum, 
Frankford,  Philadelphia,  and  held  a  similar  position  for 
two  years  at  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  Philadelphia. 
In  1840  he  was  appointed  superintendent  of  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  which  was  opened  in 
1841,  in  which  position  he  remained  until  his  death. 
He  published  Rules  and  Regulations,  Hospitals  for  the 
Insane,  and  annual  reports,  all  of  which  have  been  of 
great  assistance  to  others  engaged  in  the  care  of  the 
insane.  Died  Dec.  16,  1883. 

Kirk/ville,  in  Iowa,  a  post-town  of  Wapello  co.,  about 
8  m.  N.E.  of  Ottumwa.  Pop.  (1897)  950. 

Kirk'wood,  in  Illinois,  a  post-village  of  Warren  co., 
7  m.  S.W.  of  Moumouth  ou  C.,  B.  &  Q.  R.  R.  Pop. 
(1897)  1,150. 

Kir' win,  in  Kansas,  a.  post-village  of  Phillips  co.,  about 
15  m.  S.E.  of  Phillipsburg  on  Mo.  Pac.  R.  R. ;  has  mills 
and  elevators.  Pop.  (1895)  502. 

Kisnia'yu.  (Geog.)  A  port  in  British  East  Africa, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Jub  river. 

Kis'met,  n.  An  Eastern  name  for  fate  or  destiny. 

Kis'simmee,  ill  Florida,  a  city,  cap.  of  Osceola  co., 
75  m.  E.  by  N.  of  Tampa,  on  Fla.  Midland  and  S.,  F.  & 
W.  R.  Rs.  Pop.  (1895)  1,172. 

Kit  Car' son,  in  Colorado,  an  E.  co. ;  area,  2,150  sq.  m. ; 
drained  by  the  South  Fork  of  Republican  river  and  its 
tributaries.  Surface,  rolling;  soil,  rich  sandy  loam;  has 
timber.  Products,  wheat,  rye,  oats,  corn,  potatoes;  stock 
raising.  Cap.  Burlington.  Pop.  (1890)  2,472. 

Kitcb'en-mid'dens,  n.  pi.  (Archeeol.)  Heaps  of 
shells,  bones,  and  rude  implements,  found  along  the 
coast  of  Northern  Europe,  and  in  some  other  parts  of 
the  world,  the  kitchen  refuse  of  ancient  dwellings, 
referable  to  the  early  part  of  the  Neolithic  period. 

Kites,  n.  pi.  (A'eron.  and  Meteorol.)  A  long  time  has 
passed  between  the  experiments  of  Benjamin  Franklin 
with  a  kite  in  a  thunder-storm  and  the  active  study  of 
the  kite  for  scientific  and  useful  purposes.  The  world’s 
present  knowledge  of  desirable  forms  of  kites,  and  the 
best  methods  of  flying  them,  has  come  through  the 
efforts  and  patient  study  of  such  workers  as  Lawrence 


This  is  a  cross-stick,  tailless  kite,  having  the  crossed  stick 
bowed,  and  set  very  close  to  the  top.  Mr.  Eddy,  after 
a  vast  number  of  trials,  settled  on  the  following  pro¬ 
portions  as  the  best :  For  a  six-foot  kite  he  takes  two 
sticks  of  that  length,  preferably  of  clear  spruce,  and 
attaches  the  cross-stick  18  per  cent,  of  the  distance 
from  the  top  of  the  longitudinal  stick.  The  cross-stick 
is  then  bowed  so  as  to  present  a  convex  or  bulging  sur¬ 
face  to  the  wind,  the  amount  of  curve  being  about  one 
tenth  of  its  length,  or  slightly  more  if  designed  for  use 
in  high  winds.  In  case  the  cross-stick  inclines  to  bend 
out  of  center,  a  small  strut  or  brace  is  used  to  stiffen  it 
into  shape.  Stout  manilla  paper  is  used  for  a  covering, 
strengthened  with  cloth  pasted  ou  the  corners.  Only 
two  strings  are  attached,  one  at  the  crossing  of  the 
sticks,  the  other  at  the  extreme  lower  end.  The  upper 
string  is  made  about  one-third  as  long  as  the  lower,  so 
when  knotted  to  the  main  string  the  kite  will  be  sus 
pended  with  its  plane  at  an  angle  of  about  twenty  de¬ 
gress,  a  much  more  horizontal  position  than  was  possi 
ble  with  the  toy  tail  kite.  For  storm  use  Mr.  Eddy  cuts 
quadrilateral  holes  in  the  center  of  his  kites,  so  that  the 
wind  may  pass  throug. 

The  cellular  kite,  or  box-kite  as  it  is  also  called,  was 
developed  principally  by  Lawrence  Hargrave,  though  a 
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Fig.  2950. — chantjte’s  i. adder  kite. 

Hargrave,  S.  P.  Langley,  Octave  Chanute,  Capt.  Badeu- 
Powell,  J.  B.  Millett,  W.  A.  Eddy,  J.  W.  Davis,  A.  L. 
Rotch,  H.  H.  Clayton,  H.  D.  Wise,  C.  F.  Lamson,  S.  A. 
Potter,  and  G.  T.  Woglom.  The  great  drawback  to  the 
toy  kites  was  the  tail,  which  loaded  them  down  so  that 
high  flights  were  impossible.  When  experimenters 
learned  how  to  make  tailless  kites,  a  new  field  was  at 
once  opened  up  for  investigation.  The  closest  approach 
to  the  old  forms  is  found  in  the  Malay  kite,  which  has 
been  perfected  by  William  A.  Eddy,  of  Bayonne,  N.  J. 


Fig.  2951. — a  form  of  thf.  hargrave  kite,  used  by 
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number  of  others  have  experimented  with  various  box¬ 
like  forms.  The  kite  which  Mr.  Hargrave  finally  set¬ 
tled  on  as  the  best  form  has  become  known  as  the  Har¬ 
grave  kite,  and  has  a  great  deal  more  lifting  power 
than  any  of  the  cross-stick  kites.  The  single-cell  box 
kite  comes  to  us  from  Japan,  and  is  a  four-sided  paper 
box,  with  sides  only,  the  ends  being  open.  A  kite  two 
feet  long  has  four  sides,  each  one  by  two  feet,  the  two 
strings  being  attached  at  corners  two  feet  apart,  so  as 
to  give  the  kite  an  inclination  of  about  20  degrees.  The 
air  passes  through  the  kite,  and  exerts  a  lifting  action 
on  the  lower  side  of  the  top  as  well  as  the  lower  side  of 
the  bottom.  As  the  kite  is  hung  with  the  lower  sides 
presenting  a  Y  form  to  the  wind,  it  is  not  as  efficient  as 
if  the  planes  were  presented  at  a  better  augle.  In  order 
to  increase  this  efficiency  Mr.  Hargrave  built  two  cells 
or  boxes  on  one  frame,  easily  braced,  and  giving  a  num¬ 
ber  of  planes  on  which  the  wind  might  act.  He  built 
the  cells  in  all  sorts  of  forms,  and  tried  various  num¬ 
bers  of  cells  in  one  kite,  but  finally  decided  on  a  form 
of  cell  shaped  about  like  a  common  brick,  with  the  2x8 
inch  sides  open,  and  the  cells  mounted  with  open  sides 
opposite  about  tour  inches  apart.  In  flying,  one  of 
the  open  ends  points  upward  at  an  angle  of  twenty  or 
more  degrees.  Very  light  wood,  as  bamboo,  and  very  fine 
wire  may  be  used  in  building  these  kites,  even  when 
of  large  size,  as  the  truss  construction 
permits  of  the  material  being  braced 
to  advantage.  The  cloth  (which  is 
commonly  used  for  the  planes)  does 
not  have  to  be  stretched  on  the  Idas, 
hence  when  once  drawn  taut  it  is  not 
likely  to  get  out  of  shape.  Greater 
lifting  power  is  acquired  by  curving 
the  planes  fore  and  aft,  so  as  to  pre¬ 
sent  a  slightly  convex  surface  to  the 
wind.  The  two  cells  must  be  set  far 
enough  apart  to  allow  a  clearance 
between  for  the  wind,  just  as  is  found 
desirable  in  the  jibs  of  a  yacht.  The 
explanation  of  this  form  of  kite’s  re¬ 
maining  balanced  in  the  breeze  is  that 
the  side  planes  act  as  fins  to  keep  it 
upright,  and  the  rear  cell  acts  as  a 
rudder,  while  actually  lifting  about 
one-third  as  much  as  the  front  cell. 
Octave  Chanute  has  designed  a  six- 
celled  ladder  kite,  the  cells  of  which 
s  are  arranged  two  abreast,  on  a  central 

“  frame,  built  on  the  lazy  tongs  princi¬ 

ple.  This  frame  chauges  its  shape 
according  to  the  angle,  so  that  various 
transformations  may  be  produced. 
The  ladder  kite  of  J.  B.  Millet  has 
three  planes  to  each  cell,  and  three 
cells  set  well  apart.  The  planes  are 
all  curved  fore  and  aft,  and  set  at  an 
angle  of  about  ten  degrees,  though 
the  angle  may  be  changed  at  will. 
Mr.  Millet  has  also  designed  an  obser¬ 
vation  kite,  having  upper  and  lower 
planes,  and  open  sides,  but  with  a  central  upright 
fin  for  balancing.  C.  F.  Lamson  has  built  a  some¬ 
what  similar  kite,  with  the  central  upright  fin  and 
triple  planes.  Mr.  Lamson  is  also  the  inventor  of  I 
the  multiplane  folding  kite,  having  triangular  sails  > 
with  jointed  frames,  all  hung  from  a  stick  which  con-  j 
stitutes  the  central  backbone  or  keel  of  the  kite.  The 
sails  are  adjustable  at  any  angle,  and  are  also  arranged 
to  fold  back  against  the  keel.  A  central  joint  in  the 
keel  may  be  loosened  so  that  it  doubles  up,  and  the 


sails  being  folded,  the  whole  may  be  placed  in  a  bag  or 
a  case  and  conveniently  carried.  H.  H.  Clayton,  of  the 
Blue  Hill  Observatory,  Massachusetts,  has  invented  a 
keel  kite,  shaped  much  like  the  Malay,  but  having  an 
extra  stick  run  parallel  with  the  longitudinal  stick,  and 
pressed  against  the  paper  or  cloth  so  as  to  form  a  ridge 
or  keel.  This  is  found  to  be  a  steady  flyer.  Mr.  Clay¬ 
ton  has  also  constructed  a  modification  of  the  Hargrave 
two-celled  kite,  designed  for  efficiency  in  violent, 
uncertain  winds.  The  change  consists  in  leaving  part 
of  the  box  without  covering.  J.  Woodbridge  Davis  has 
invented  a  dirigible  kite  of  hexagon  form,  with  three 
strings,  those  at  the  right  and  left  being  used  to  alter 


Fig.  2952. — millet’s  ladder  kite. 


the  angle  of  the  kite,  so  that  it  may  be  steered  like  a 
sailboat.  He  has  been  successful  in  using  this  kite  to 
drag  a  buoy,  to  which  a  line  may  be  attached,  as  for 
assisting  a  wrecked  ship. 

Tanidem  flying,  or  the  use  of  several  kites  on  a  string, 
the  combination  being  called  a  parakite,  is  much  favored 
by  experts,  who  are  seeking  to  render  kite-flying  useful 
in  the  study  of  meteorology,  in  gaining  intelligence  of 
an  enemy  in  war,  and  in  other  serious  purposes.  The 
method  is  to  put  out  the  small  kites  first,  with  light 
cord,  and  to  add  larger  kites,  with  heavier  cord  or  wire 
as  the  length  of  the  line  is  increased.  Several  styles  of 
kites,  as  Malays,  Hargraves,  and  sometimes  ornamental 
forms,  are  frequently  run  out  on  one  line.  For  lifting 
purposes  the  Hargrave,  or  some  form  of  cellular  kite,  is 


Fig.  2953. — lamson’s  multiplane  folding  kite. 


preferred.  It  has  been  demonstrated  in  several  in¬ 
stances  that  the  tandems  can  be  made  to  lift  a  man,  and 
even  greater  weights.  Sept.  18,  1895,  Captain  Baden- 
Powell,  of  England,  succeeded  in  hoisting  himself  about 
100  feet  in  the  air  by  means  of  a  tandem  of  five  kites, 
although  he  weighed  150  pounds,  and  carried  a  para¬ 
chute  for  use  in  case  of  accident.  Mr.  Hargrave  had 
previously  accomplished  a  similar  feat  in  raising  him¬ 
self,  with  a  seat  and  fixtures  to  the  weight  of  208  pounds, 
with  a  tandem  of  three  large  two-celled  kites.  He  was 
satisfied  with  an  elevation  of  16  feet,  however,  not 
caring  to  take  chances  on  going  higher.  Jan.  21,  1897, 
Lieut.  Hugh  D.  Wise  took  an  aerial  journey,  near  New 
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York  city,  to  a  height  of  42  feet,  supported  by  four  Har- ' 
grave  kites.  One  of  these  kites  was  very  large,  present¬ 
ing  a  surface  area  of  160  feet.  The  total  lifting  area  ot  | 
the  tour  was  312%  feet,  and  the  weight  of  the  kites  was  j 
59  pounds,  while  20  pounds  of  rope  were  used  to  hold 
them.  Mr.  Wise  and  his  chair  added  150  pounds  more, 
making  a  total  of  229  pounds  suspended.  With  a 
stronger  wind,  the  lift  would  have  been  much  greater, 
as  a  strain  of  500  pounds  was  noted  at  the  windlass  dur¬ 
ing  the  experiments. 

Mr.  Eddy  was  among  the  first  to  develop  tandem- 1 
flying.  At  last  accounts  (1897)  his  record  was  9  Eddy- 
Malay  kites  on  a  cord  two  miles  long,  with  an  elevation  I 
of  5,595  feet,  the  tandem  being  kept  up  for  15  hours.  At 
the  Blue  Hill  Observatory,  near  Boston,  this  height  has 
been  much  surpassed,  largely  through  the  use  of  piano 
wire  instead  of  cord.  This  wire  has  great  tensile 
strength,  probably  twice  to  three  times  as  much  for  its 
weight  as  the  best  cord.  No  14  is  the  gauge  principally 
used,  and  two  and  one-eighth  miles  of  it  weigh  but  12 
pounds.  The  wire  has  a  further  advantage  in  present¬ 
ing  less  surface  to  the  wind.  A  two-thousand-foot  cord 
of  the  customary  size  actually  presented  60  feet  of  sur¬ 
face,  which  caused  the  line  to  sag  more  from  wind- 
pressure  than  from  weight.  The  longest  high  flight 
made  from  Blue  Hill  w  as  8,740  feet,  or  9,375  feet  above 
sea-level,  seven  Malay  and  two  Hargrave  kites  being 
used,  with  an  area  of  170  feet.  Three  miles  of  piano 
wire  were  run  out,  and  12  hours  of  time  was  required 
by  three  men  to  accomplish  the  feat.  The  work  of 
unwinding  and  winding  the  wTire  under  such  a  strain 
was  so  laborious  that  a  two-horse  kerosene  engine  is 
now-  employed  to  turn  the  reel  or  spool  on  which  the  ( 
wire  is  wound.  An  endless  screw  secures  a  back-and- ! 
forth  motion  of  the  reel,  so  that  the  wire  may  be  drawn  | 
off  in  front  of  the  adjusting  guide,  which  is  a  grooved  j 
wheel  so  pivoted  as  to  turn  in  the  direction  which  the  I 
kite-string  pulls.  Connected  with  this  grooved  wheel  is  ] 
a  recording  device  for  noting  the  length  of  wire  run  out. 

The  U.  S..Weather  Bureau  value  parakites  as  affording  j 
an  opportunity  of  exposing  the  meteorograph  at  high 


Pig.  2954. — an  eddy  malay  kite. 


altitudes.  As  cold  and  warm  waves  are  felt  from  6  to 
12  hours  soouer  in  the  upper  atmosphere,  the  records  of 
the  instrument  are  of  much  value,  the  wiud-velocity  at 
different  elevations,  the  humidity,  and  the  temperature 
being  obtained  are  at  a  single  observation.  Hence  the  j 
experts  of  that  institution  look  upon  the  possible  im-j 
provements  in  their  work  as  likely  to  come  principally 
through  their  increased  knowledge  of  the  higher  strata 
in  the  atmosphere,  as  obtained  by  the  aid  of  parakites. 
Lieut.  Wise,  J.  B.  Millett,  and  others  have  shown  the 
value  of  the  kite  for  signalling,  the  latter  having  built 
triple-celled  kites  with  electric  lamps  of  different  colors 
in  each  cell.  When  piano  wire  is  used  a  strong  current 
of  electricity  is  always  available — so  strong,  in  fact,  that 
it  sometimes  has  to  be  grounded  from  a  long  line  for  the 
safety  of  the  operators.  Lieut.  Wise  rigged  an  arrange¬ 
ment  of  lanterns,  which  he  operated  from  the  ground 
by  pulling  cords,  and  was  able  to  shift  red,  white,  and 
gieen  lanterns  in  such  manner  as  to  send  signals  by  the 
regular  army  code.  He  ha3  also  suspended  flags,  and 
unfurled  them  in  mid-air.  From  this  it  is  apparent 
that  the  kite  may  be  important  in  future  warfare  as  a 
signalling  apparatus.  It  might  also  be  used  to  carry 
explosives,  as  dynamite,  and  drop  them  in  an  enemy’s 
territory.  The  future  of  the  kite  as  a  means  of  procur¬ 
ing  photographs  from  high  altitudes  is  well  assured. 
Mr.  Eddy  has  done  much  to  develop  this  field,  being  the 
first  one  to  take  such  photographs  in  the  Western 
hemisphere.  His  method  is  to  connect  a  cord  with 
the  camera,  which  is  sent  up  on  the  kite-string,  and  to 
open  the  shutter  of  the  camera  by  a  gradually  increas¬ 
ing  pull,  which  tends  to  steady  the  camera  at  the  instant 
of  exposure.  Mr.  Eddy  thinks  that  it  is  practicable  to  use 
the  electric  current  on  the  wire  to  operate  the  films,  and 
change  the  shutters  of  the  camera  in  mid-air.  Forj 
obtaining  a  complete  view  of  tbe  horizon  Mr.  Eddy  has 
an  arrangement  of  eight  cameras,  strapped  together,  so 
that  all  the  shutters  may  be  operated  at  once. 

Enthusiasts  and  scientists  fly  kites  in  all  weathers 
and  temperatures.  For  use  in  snow  or  rain  an  oilskin 
or  paraffin  paper  is  used  to  form  the  plane  of  the  kites. 
They  may  be  kept  up  in  the  rain  for  hours,  though 
snow  tends  to  accumulate  on  their  upper  surfaces  and  I 


bring  them  down.  While  the  modern  scientific  kite 
serves  many  useful  purposes,  as  here  outlined,  it  is  also 
of  value  to  the  student  of  aerial  navigation,  and  has 
furnished  many  valuable  points  to  inventors  of  so-called 
flying-machines  and  soaring  apparatus. 

K  it'titas.  in  Washington,  a  cen.  co. ;  area,  3,344  sq.  m. ; 
drained  by  Yakima  river  and  smaller  streams.  Surface, 
four-fifths  mountainous,  western  half  covered  with  tim¬ 
ber.  Large  deposits  of  iron,  coal,  gold,  silver,  galena, 
and  copper,  but  undeveloped  ;  soil,  rich  and  productive. 
Cap.  Ellensburg.  Pop.  (1890)  8,777. 

Kitunuahan,n.  A  North  American  language-stock, 
spoken  by  the  Indians  of  the  Kootenai  Valley,  B.  C. 
(See  Kootenai.) 

K  loo ii o' hoc,  or  Cape  Guevei,  «.  ( Zoiil .)  A  very- 
small  South  African  antelope  ( Cephalophut  pygmsea) — 
one  of  the  bushbucks  or  gueveis.  It  is  not  larger  than 


a  rabbit,  and  has  very  short  horns;  the  color  is  slaty- 
brown.  It  lives  singly  or  in  pairs,  in  bushy  districts,  and 
is  very  nimble  and  active. 

Klip'daohs,  n.  (Zoiil.)  The  South  African  cony  or 
daman  (Hyrax  capensis.)  See  Hyrax. 

K  lip'spring-er,  n.  (Zoiil.)  A  pygmy  antelope  (Nano¬ 
tragus  oreotragus),  common  in  rocky  places  throughout 
South  Africa,  haunting  the  “kopjes”  that  everywhere 
rise  above  the  plains.  It  is  almost  2  feet  high  at  the 
shoulders,  olive  in  color,  and  has  horns,  curved  slightly 
forward  and  about  4  inches  long. 

Klon'dike,  n.  (Geoy.)  The  small  region  drained  by 
the  Klondike  river,  a  tributary  entering  the  Yukon 
from  the  east  about  75  miles  east  of  the  Alaskan 
boundary;  it  is  about  40  miles  in  length,  and  on  earlier 
maps  is  called  Deer,  Reindeer,  or  Ton-dac  river.  The 
discovery-  of  rich  gold  deposits  brought  this  region  into 
sudden  prominence  in  1897,  when  the  steamer  Excelsior 
arrived  at  San  Francisco  on  July  14,  bringing  40  min¬ 
ers  and  about  8500,000  worth  of  coarse  gold  dust  and 
nuggets,  and  a  report  of  vast  riches  remaining  in  the 
bed  of  the  stream.  Intense  excitement  was  aroused  all 
over  the  country,  and  during  the  next  two  months  by 
many  special  steamers  as  well  as  the  regular  lines,  some 
4.000  gold-seekers  sailed  for  the  Klondike,  and  hun¬ 
dreds  more  were  turned  back  for  lack  of  transportation. 
The  excitement  over  it  was  comparable  only  to  that 
which  followed  the  discovery  of  gold  in  California,  in 
1849.  The  first  discovery  of  gold  on  the  Klondike 
river,  is  said  to  have  been  made  by  an  old  hunter  who 
came  up  the  Yukon  to  the  mouth  of  the  Klondike  in 
the  autumn  of  1896,  to  fish  for  salmon.  The  Indians 
told  him  of  placers  near  at  hand  where  gold  was  so 
plentiful  that  it  could  be  washed  out  in  a  frying-pan,  and 
he  began  prospecting  with  such  overw  helming  success 
that  nearly  all  the  miners  on  the  Yukon  abandoned 
their  claims,  and  Dawson  City  sprang  into  existence  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Klondike,  becoming  a  town  of  some 
3,000  inhabitants  before  the  spring  of  1897.  The 
absence  of  intoxicating  liquors,  and  the  presence  of 
the  Canadian  mounted  police,  made  the  tow-n  far  more 
orderly  and  quiet  thau  is  usually  the  case  in  mining 
camps.  Bonanza  creek  and  its  branch,  Eldorado  creek, 
were  the  southern  affluents  of  the  Klondike  which  have 
produced  the  most  gold ;  but  other  small  streams,  such 
as  Hunker,  Bear,  and  Dominion  creeks,  were  prospected 
with  success  during  the  first  year.  The  great  diffi¬ 
culties  attendant  on  placer-mining  on  the  Klondike 
were,  first,  its  great  distance  from  the  sea  and  the  in¬ 
adequate  means  of  transportion  down  the  Yukon  to 
St. Michael,  where  sea-going  steamers  could  betaken,  or 
up  the  Yukon,  across  the  portages  and  through  the 
lakes  and  over  the  mountain  passes  down  to  Juneau 
and  the  coast ;  second,  the  extreme  shortness  of  the 
seasor'  when  it  is  possible  to  pan  out  gold.  The  Klon¬ 
dike  miners  spend  the  winter  in  breaking  out,  by  the 
help  of  fire,  and  piling  up  the  frozen  “  pay  dirt  ”  which 
covered  “  bed  rock  ”  beneath  several  feet  of  gravel,  to 
be  thawed  and  washed  w-hen  the  streams  break  in  the 
spring.  It  was  soon  apparent  that  this  river  valley 
would  prove  one  of  the  richest  placer  districts  of  the 
world,  since  the  gold  occurred  in  coarse  flakes  and 
nuggets,  with  here  and  there  exceedingly  valuable 
pockets.  It  is  estimated  that  1%  tons  was  gathered 
during  the  first  winter,  in  spite  of  the  rude  processes; 
and  that  the  placer  fields  are  far  extended,  and  the 
mountains  at  the  head  of  the  river  contain  auriferous 
veins.  See  Yukon  River. 

Knapp,  in  Wisconsin,  a  post-village  of  Dunn  co.,  15  m. 
N.  \V.  of  Menomonie,  on  the  C.,  St.  P.,  M.  &  0.  R.  R. 
Pop.  (1897)  570. 


Kneatl'ingf-machine.  n.  (Manuf.)  Every  person 
who  has  w-itnessed  the  making  of  bread  by  the  ordinary 
process  must  have  felt  the  necessity  of  some  means  for 
avoiding  the  contact  of  hands,  often  not  too  clean,  with 
the  dough,  and  the  very  laborious  exertions  requisite 
for  kneading  it  thoroughly.  In  France,  and  also.ip 
some  parts  ot  this  country,  every  operation  in  bread- 
making  is  now  conducted  on  a  large  scale  by  the  aid  of 
admirable  machinery  :  and  the  form  of  kneading-ma- 
chines  are  very  various — the  general  principle  being, 
however,  the  same  in  all.  In  France,  where  they  are 
called  Pitrisseurs;  that  shown  in  Fig.  2956  is  preferred. 


It  consists  of  an  iron  cylinder,  in  which  an  axle  works, 
and  around  which  are  set  a  number  of  curved,  blunt 
metal  blades.  The  upper  half  of  the  cylinder  opens  (a» 
seen  in  the  figure),  for  the  supply  and  removal  of  the 
dough.  In  the  large  bakeries  they  are  worked  by  steam- 
power  ;  in  the  smaller  by  hand. 

H  nee'-breeoli'es.  n.  Trousers  extending  only  just 
below  the  knees,  now  little  worn  except  by  young  boys, 
and  by  athletes,  cyclists,  Ac. 

Knee'-cap,  n.  The  patella,  or  knee-cap.  See  Knee. 

(Harness.)  A  covering  for  the  knee,  worn  as  a  pro¬ 
tection  by  carpenters,  carpet-layers,  Ac. — A  padded 
leather  cap,  secured  by  straps  over  the  knees  of  racing, 
hunting,  and  other  valuable  horses,  to  protect  against 
abrasion  in  case  of  an  accidental  fall. 

Kllights'ville,  in  Indiana,  a  post-town  of  Clay  co..  IS 
m.  E.  N.  E.  of  Terre  Haute,  on  T.  H.  &  I.  R.  R. ;  has 
large  rolling  mills,  blast  furnaces,  and  the  works  of  the 
Indiana  Coal  and  Iron  Co.  Pop.  (1897)  1,540. 

Kiiit'tilig-,  ».  (Manuf.)  An  art  allied  to  weaving, 
but  of  comparatively  recent  date,  the  time  and  place  of 
its  invention  being  disputed.  Knitting  consists  in 
using  a  single  thread,  and  with  it  forming  a  continual 


Fig.  2957. — the  new  branson  knitter. 


series  of  loops  across  the  whole  fabric.  The  next  row 
passes  through  these,  and  they  in  their  turn  receive 
another  set,  until  the  whole  is  completed.  Knitting  by 
machinery  is  principally  employed  in  the  manufacture 
of  stockings,  mittens,  and  stockinet  for  undergarments. 
Knitting  by  hand  furnishes  an  easy  and  amusing  em¬ 
ployment  for  the  hands,  without  engaging  the  atten- 
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tion  very  much,  and  is  still  practiced  to  a  considerable 
extent  by  those  who  do  not  value  their  time  highly,  or 
who  desire  to  make  small  fancy  articles  not  readily  pro¬ 
duced  by  machinery.  The  improved  Lamb  knitting 
machine  was  one  of  the  first  manufactured.  It  pro¬ 
duces  a  tubular  web  which  may  be  shaped  into  stockings 
or  the  legs  or  sleeves  of  undergarments.  It  operates 
with  two  straight  rows  of  needles,  running  parallel  and 


Fig.  2958. —  changeable  head  of  branson  knitter. 

near  to  each  other,  the  needles  being  operated  by  cams 
which  can  be  shifted  by  simply  moving  a  lever,  so  as  to 
make  each  row  of  needles  operate  separately,  or  both 
at  the  same  time,  and  either  way,  from  left  to  right,  or 
from  right  to  left.  When  a  needle  is  moved  up  within 
range  of  the  cam,  it  is  self-acting,  and  continues  to  knit 
until  moved  down ;  and  as  any  number  of  needles  can 
thus  be  moved  up  or  dow'n,  at  either  end  of  the  rotvs  of 


STAFFORD  MACHINE  FOR  MAKING  KNITTED  UNDERWEAR. 

needles,  so  any  number  of  loops  can  be  added  to  or 
taken  from  the  web,  and  its  size  can  be  regulated  at 
■  will.  The  loops  can  be  adjusted  to  any  desired  length 
by  turning  a  thumb-screw',  so  as  to  knit  all  kinds  and 
sizes  of  yarn,  rendering  the  fabric  tight  or  loose  as 
desired.  The  Bickford  knitting  machine  has  a  central 
cylinder,  around  which  is  a  row  of  hooked  needles.  The 
fabric  is  tubularly  formed,  and  descends  through  the 


center  of  the  machine.  The  yarn  is  supplied  from  a 
bobbin  through  guides,  and  as  the  cylinder  is  revolved 
by  bevel  gears,  a  yarn-carrier  leads  the  strand  to  the 
hooked  needles.  These  needles  receive  an  up-and-down 
motion  from  an  internal  cam,  and  draw  the  yarn  into 
loops.  A  ring  of  loops  is  thus  formed  about  the  mouth 
of  the  cylinder,  and  held  in  place  while  a  second  ring 
of  loops  is  formed  through  them,  when  the  first  row'  is 
dropped  and  descends.  To  narrow  the  circle,  or  to  form 
the  heel  of  a  stocking,  various  needles  are  thrown  out 
of  operation.  In  order  to  keep  the  yarn  down  in  place, 
sinkers  are  employed,  and  these  are  often  called  “jack- 
sinkers,  ”  to  distinguish  them  from  the  dividing  or 
bar-sinkers  that  form  the  loops. 

Knorhaan  ( nor'hcin ),  n.  The  local  name,  derived 
from  the  Dutch  colonists,  of  several  species  of  South 
African  bustard,  especially  Enpodotis  afra. 

Knott,  in  Kentucky ,  an  E.S.E.  co.;  area,  365  sq.  m.; 
bounded  on  the  S.  W.  by  Kentucky  river  and  drained 
by  several  small  streams.  Surface,  hilly,  with  table 
lands,  well  timbered ;  soil,  part  sand,  part  clay.  Min., 
coal  and  iron  ore.  Lumbering  is  a  prominent  indus¬ 
try.  Cap.  Hindman.  Pop.  (1890)  5,438. 

Knox,  in  Nebraska,  a  N.E.  co. ;  area,  1,100  sq.  m.; 
bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Missouri  river,  which  sepa¬ 
rates  it  from  South  Dakota,  and  partly  drained  by  the 
Niobrara  river.  Surface,  diversified ;  soil,  fertile.  Cap. 
Niobrara.  Pop.  (1890)  8,582. 

Knox,  in  Texas,  a  N.  N.W.  co. ;  area,  900  sq.  m. ; 
drained  by  Brazos  and  South  Wichita  rivers.  Surface, 
rolling  prairie ;  soil,  rich  black  loam ;  very  little  tim¬ 
ber;  cattle  raising.  Cap. Benjamin.  Pop.  (1897)  1,750. 
Knox-Kittle,  Wili  .iam  John,  ecclesiastic,  w’as  born 
in  Stewartstown,  co.,  Tyrone,  Ireland;  educa  ed  at 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  graduating  in  1862;  became 
assistant  head-master  of  grammar  schools  of  Lancaster 
and  Sherburne;  curate  of  Christ  Church,  Lancaster,  of 
Turweston,  Bucks,  and  St.  Thomas’s,  Regent  street ; 
rector  of  St.  Alban’s,  Cheetwood,  in  1875;  canon  of 
Worcester,  in  1881.  He  is  a  high  churchman ;  has  pub¬ 
lished,  besides  sermons,  Characteristics  of  the  Christian 
Life,  Meditations  on  the  Three  Days'  Agony  of  Our  Blessed 
Redeemer,  and  Motives  of  the  Christian  Life.  He  has  also 
published  several  novels,  including  The  Child  of  Staf- 
ferton,  and  during  1891  published  a  book  entitled  The 
Christian  Home. 

Kocli,  Robert,  bacteriologist,  was  born  in  the  Ilarz, 
Germany,  Dec.  11,  1843 ;  graduated  in  medicine  at 
Gottingen,  and  devoted  special  attention  to  microscopy.  | 
The  fame  he  acquired  in  connection  with  a  notable 
poisoning  case  in  which  he  was  employed  as  an  expert 
led  to  his  being  summoned  from  Wollstein  to  Berlin, 
where  he  became  a  member  of  the  Sanitary  Commis¬ 
sion,  and  later  a  professor  in  the  Royal  School  of  Medi¬ 
cine.  His  fame  rests  chiefly  upon  his  discovery  (1882) 
of  the  bacillus  tuberculosis,  and  of  the  comma  bacillus,  or 
cholera  germ,  which  he  found  in  1883  while  investi¬ 
gating  the  cholera  epidemic  in  India,  at  the  head  of  a 
scientific  commission  sent  out  for  that  purpose  by  the 
German  government.  In  1890  K.  announced  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  a  lymph  treatment  for  tuberculosis,  but  its 
efficiency  still  remains  unproven. 

Ko'dak.ti.  (Photog.)  A  form  of  photographic  camera 
adapted  to  taking  instantaneous  negatives  by  the  “  snap¬ 
shot  ”  method.  Specifically,  the  name  applies  only  to  the 
portable  form  of  camera  first  introduced  under  that 
name,  which  is  copyrighted  by  the  makers.  Common 
usage,  however,  has  made  the  word  apply  to  all  cameras 
of  this  class,  and  it  has  also  passed  into  use  as  a  verb, 
as  :  “  They  kodaked  the  farmhouse  from  the  car-window.” 
Cameras  of  this  sort  are  made  in  the  form  of  a  small 
box,  having  a  lens  and  shutter  in  one  side,  and  a  re¬ 
flector  on  top,  to  aid  the  operator  in  focusing  the  lens 
for  the  snap-shot.  When  the  user  sees  in  the  reflector 
the  view  he  desires,  he  presses  a  button,  and  an  instan¬ 
taneous  negative  is  taken  automatically.  When  the 
plates  or  films  furnished  with  the  kodak  have  been 
used  they  may  be  sent  to  the  manufacturer  for  print¬ 
ing,  and  a  new  set  purchased. 

Ko'el,  n.  ( Omith .)  The  Hindu  name  for  any  of  several 
well-known  East  Indian  parasitic  cuckoos  of  the  genus 
Eudynamis ,  especially  E.  honorata.  These  birds  are 
peculiar  in  that  the  males  are  uniform  glossy  black, 
while  the  females  are  of  dull  plumage. 

Kolu'sclian,  n.  A  North  American  language-stock, 
spoken  by  the  Indians  of  the  coast  of  Alaska  betw'een 
Portland  Canal  and  the  Atna  river;  also  by  the  Tagish 
Indians  on  the  headwaters  of  the  Lewes  river.  The 
best-known  tribes  are  the  Auk,  Chilcat,  Sitka,  Stick- 
een,  Tongas,  and  Yakutat. 

Kon  go.  See  Congo. 

Koniol'og'y-  «•  [Gr.  konis,  dust,  and  logos.]  The  sci¬ 
ence  or  study  of  atmospheric  dust  and  germs. 
Ko'niscope,  n.  [Gr.  konis,  dust,  and  skopeo.]  An 
instrument  for  observing  and  testing  the  quantity  of 
dust  in  the  atmosphere. 

Koo'tcnai,  orUoo'tenay,  n.  ( Geog .)  A  large  dis¬ 
trict  in  southern  British  Columbia  and  adjacent  borders 
of  the  U.  S.,  comprising  the  valley  of  the  Kootenai  river 
and  lakes— the  largest  northern  tributary  of  the  Colum¬ 
bia.  This  and  other  local  names  are  derived  from  the 
language  of  the  Kootenai  (or  Kootenuha)  Indians,  a 
tribe  of  Kitunuahau  stock,  resembling  in  manners  and 
customs  the  Flatheads  (Kalispelm) ,  and  having  many 
fine  and  stalwart  characteristics ;  they  are  especially 
noted  as  daring  navigators  of  these  rushing  rivers  in 
their  bark  canoes,  which  have  the  peculiarity  of  project¬ 
ing,  ram  like,  along  the  bottom,  under  water,  far  beyond 
the  limits  of  the  gunwales,  giving  them  a  much  better 
hold  in  swift  water  than  have  the  canoes  of  the  ordi¬ 
nary  shape.  .The  Kootenai  Valley  includes  extensive 


plains  and  hillsides  of  grass,  affording  pasturage  t« 
great  herds  of  cattle,  and  agriculture  is  spreading 
throughout  all  the  lower  lands,  where  the  climate  and 
soil  are  favorable  to  the  cultivation  of  all  the  hardier 
crops.  Mining,  however,  is  the  principal  resource  of 
the  region.  Placers  have  been  washed  for  gold  there 
since  about  1870,  and  over  $12, (XX), 000  have  been  thus 
taken  out.  Wild  Horse  and  Perry  creeks,  among  the 
head  waters  of  the  river,  are  the  most  noted  placer- 
streams.  About  1890  the  development  of  quartz-min¬ 
ing  from  Kootenai  Lake  upward  began  to  attract  at¬ 
tention,  and  thousands  of  persons  flocked  thither, 
where  several  flourishing  villages  have  been  founded, 
among  which  Nelson  takes  the  lead.  These  are  along 
the  southern  spurs  of  the  Selkirk  range,  and  are  acces¬ 
sible  by  way  of  steamboats  and  railway  along  the 
Columbian  and  Kootenai  rivers,  from  Revelstoke,  B.  C. 
Most  of  the  ores  are  of  silver,  mainly  galena  decomposed 
to  a  great  depth,  and  valuable  because  so  easily  worked. 
Veins  of  copper  quartz  and  various  other  ores  occur, 
carrying  free-mining  gold,  so  that  the  continued  prosper¬ 
ity  of  tlie  region  may  be  looked  for.  The  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway  is  now  building  a  direct  line  eastward 
from  the  Kootenai  Valley  over  Crow’s  Nest  Pass  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  and  the  region  is  also  directly 
reached  from  the  U.  S.  by  a  branch  of  the  Great 
Northern  Railway. 

Koo'tenai,  in  Idaho,  an  ex.  N.  co.;  area,  5,600  sq.  m. ; 
intersected  by  Clarke’s  Fork  of  Columbia  river,  and 
also  drained  by  the  Kootenai  river.  Surface,  mountain¬ 
ous.  Gold  mining  is  the  chief  occupation.  Gap.  Rath- 
drum.  Pop.  (1897)  6,650. 

Iiop  -kops.  n.  [Am.  Ind.]  An  ornament  or  money 
consisting  of  small,  inferior  tusk-shells,  formerly  used 
by  the  Indians  of  Northwestern  America. 

liop'pa.  n.  A  letter  of  the  ancient  Greek  alphabet, 
resembling  the  Latin  Q,  replaced  by  kappa,  and  retained 
only  as  a  numeral,  with  the  value  of  90. 

Ko'riali,  n.  One  of  a  race  of  people  of  northeast 
Siberia,  or  their  language. 

Ues'se,  in  Texas,  a  post-town  of  Limestone  co.,  110  m. 
S.  of  Dallas  on  Ilous.  &  Tex.  Cen.  R.  R. ;  has  a  broom 
factory,  foundry,  machine  shop,  and  pottery'.  Pop. 
(1897)  860. 

K  o'to,  n.  [Jap.]  (Mus.)  A  musical  instrument  made 
and  used  in  Japan.  It  is  an  oblong  box  some  6  feet  in 
length,  having  a  convex  top,  tapering  slightly  toward 
one  end,  and  open  at  the  base  of  the  larger  end.  Thirteen 
strings  of  silk  stretch  lengthwise  over  the  top,  fastened 
permanently  at  both  ends,  so  that  the  instrument  can 
only  be  tuned  by  changing  the  position  of  the  series  of 
bridges  (one  under  each  string)  which  runs  diagonally 
across  the  box. 

Koii'niiss,  «.  A  fermented  or  fermenting  beverage, 
originating  with  the  nomadic  tribes  of  the  southeastern 
parts  of  Russia,  and  prepared  from  mare’s  milk.  It  may 
be  made,  however,  from  the  milk  of  any  animal,  and  a 
variety  in  use  .among  the  mountaineers  of  the  Caucasus 
is  from  cow’s  milk,  in  which  kefir  fungi  are  used  to 
produce  the  fermentation.  The  article  manufactured 
and  sold  under  this  name  in  civilized  countries  is 
usually  prepared  from  cow’s  milk  by  means  of  yeast,  or 
even  from  condensed  milk.  The  fermentation  is  pro¬ 
duced  in  from  12  to  24  hours,  frequent  stirring  being 
essential  to  success.  It  will  keep  from  one  to  three 
weeks,  and  is  highly  esteemed  as  a  nutritious  beverage, 
and  an  aid  to  digestion.  Also  spelled  koomiss,  koumiss, 
kumiss,  and  kumyss. 

Krakato'a.  or  Krakata'u, n.  (Geog.)  Anisland 
and  volcano  in  the  Straits  of  Sunda,  between  Sumatra 
and  Java.  An  erupition  of  the  volcano  took  place  in 
1680,  and  it  was  then  quiescent  until  the  summer  of 
1883,  when  it  became  eruptive  for  a  period  of  about 
three  months,  culminating  on  Sunday,  August  27,  with 
the  most  violent  seismic  convulsions  known  to  history. 
The  four  most  serious  explosions  took  place  at  5'30, 
644,  10'02  and  10'52  in  the  morning,  the  convulsion  at 
10'02  being  the  most  terrific.  A  considerable  portion 
of  the  island  was  totally  destroyed,  and  163  villages 
were  annihilated,  with  a  loss  of  life  estimated  by  the 
subsequent  census  at  36,380.  So  tremendous  was  the 
outburst  that  people  within  a  circuit  of  a  few  hundred 
miles  thought  that  the  end  of  the  world  was  coming. 
At  Mascassar,  in  the  Celebes,  969  miles  distant,  the 
explosions  were  so  loud  that  they  were  taken  for  the 
reports  of  guns,  and  two  vessels  actually  put  out  to 
sea,  expecting  to  find  large  war  vessels  nearby  in  battle 
or  in  distress.  The  extreme  distance  to  which  the 
sound  was  carried  was  2,247  miles,  as  determined  by 
the  investigation  of  a  committee  of  the  Royal  Society 
of  London.  The  sea  for  hundreds  of  miles  about  was 
strewn  with  pumice  dust,  dead  bodies,  and  debris.  The 
dust  from  the  explosion  was  carried  so  high  that  it  re¬ 
mained  in  the  upper  currents  of  the  air  for  weeks, 
actually  making  the  entire  circuit  of  the  globe,  and 
producing  a  peculiar  red  glow  at  twilight  within  the  belt 
which  was  thus  made,  and  which  overspread  the  whole 
tropical  and  north  temperate  zones.  The  committee  of 
the  Royal  Society  calculated  that  the  resultant  air  waves 
started  at  a  speed  of  700  hundred  miles  an  hour,  and 
passed  about  the  globe  four  and  a  half  times.  The  tidal 
wave  caused  by  the  disturbance  rose  to  a  height  of  over 
50  feet  in  the  vicinity,  and  minor  waves  were  observed 
at  distances  of  more  than  10,000  miles.  No  other  vol¬ 
canic  expilosion  within  the  memory  of  man  at  all 
approaches  this  in  severity  and  volume. 
Krapot'kin,  Prince  Peter  Alexiovitch,  Nihilist, 
was  born  at  Moscow  in  1842;  entered  the  corps  of 
pages  at  St.  Petersburg  ;  subsequently  spent  five  years 
in  service  and  exploration  in  Siberia;  returned  to  St. 
Petersburg  (1867)  and  devoted  four  years  to  the  study 
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of  mathematics  at  the  University;  explored  the  glacial 
deposits  of  Finland  and  Sweden  (1871)  ;  visited  Bel¬ 
gium  and  Switzerland  (1872),  and  associated  himself 
with  the  extremist  section  of  the  International  (q.  ».). 
After  his  return  to  Russia  he  was  arrested  (1874),  but 
escaped  to  England  in  July,  1876.  He  was  expelled 
from  Switzerland  (1881),  and  was  condemned  to  five 
years’  imprisonment  in  France  (1883).  In  1886  he 
obtained  his  release  and  returned  to  England.  Author 
of  Paroles  d'  un  Revolt  e ;  In  Russian  and  French  Prisons, 
and  numerous  magazine  articles. 

Krautli,  Charles  Porterfield,  divine  and  scholar, 
was  born  at  Marti  nsburg,  Va.,  in  1823,  graduated  at 
Pennsylvania  College  in  1839;  was  ordained  in  1842; 
was  called  to  the  pastoral  charge  of  St.  Stark’s  Lutheran 
Church,  Philadelphia,  and  was  elected  (1868)  to  the 
chair  of  Moral  and  Intellectual  Philosophy  in  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania.  In  1861  he  became  editor 
of  The  Lutheran  and  Missionary,  issued  in  Philadelphia, 
and  was  besides  the  author  of  several  publications, 
among  which  were  Commentary  on  Saint  John  and  The 
Conservative  Reformation  and  its  Theology.  Died  1883. 

Kriss  Krin'gle,  n.  [Perhaps  a  cor.  of  Ger.  Chrisl- 
kindlein,  Christ-child.]  Another  name  for  Santa  Claus, 
or  St.  Nicholas,  the  good  genius  of  Christmas,  who  fills 
the  children’s  stockings  at  night. 

Kro'nia,  n.  [Gt\]  Among  the  Greeks  a  festival  in 
honor  of  Kronos,  corresponding  nearly  to  the  Saturnalia 
of  the  Romans 

Kro'nos,  n.  The  Greek  name  of  the  deity  called  by 
the  Romans  Saturnus  or  Saturn  ( q .  v.). 

lirti'ger,  S.  J.  Paul.  President  of  the  South  African 
Republic,  was  born  in  Rastenburg,  in  1825.  He  entered 


upon  the  more  active  part  of  his  public  career  when 
chosen  a  member  of  the  Executive  Council  of  the  Trans¬ 
vaal  (1872),  during  President  Burgers’  administration. 
In  1882  he  was  elected  President;  reflected  in  1883  for 
five  years,  and  again  in  1888,  in  the  last  election  defeat¬ 
ing  General  Joubert.  K.  has  been  brought  more  than 
usually  into  notice  by  recent  events  in  the  Transvaal. 
See  Transvaal. 

Itrtipp,  Alfred,  a  German  iron-worker  and  inventor, 
born  April  26,  1812,  at  Essen,  iu  Westphalia.  His 
father  died  when  he  was  14  years  of  age,  leaving  to  his 
widow  and  two  sons  a  small  iron-forge  shop  and  a 
method  of  making  cast-steel  which  he  had  discovered, 
and  which  Alfred  was  destined  to  immensely  develop. 
Taking  the  shop  on  his  own  hands  in  1848.  with  two 
workmen  only,  he  began  to  experiment  in  the  casting 
of  steel  in  large  masses.  His  progress  in  this  direction 
led  to  the  rapid  development  of  his  works.  In  1851  he 
eent  to  the  London  International  Exhibition  a  Mock  of 
steel  weighing  4,500  pounds,  together  with  a  6-lb.  steel 
gun,  an  important  innovation  in  the  art  of  gun-making 
which  brought  the  works  many  orders.  The  size  of 
steel  blocks  cast  and  of  guns  produced  rapidly  increased, 
until  in  1890  a  135-ton  gun  was  made  for  the  Russian 
government.  In  addition,  the  works  produced  rails, 
tires,  wheels,  and  cast-steel  articles  of  all  descriptions. 
For  an  account  of  the  dimensions  anil  production  of 
the  immense  establishment  into  which  it  has  grown, 
see  Krupp  Works.  The  large  Krupp  guns  are  “built 
up  ”  by  shrinking  steel  hoops  over  a  central  steel  tube. 
For  guns  below  9-inch  calibre  a  single  layer  of  these 
hoops  is  shrunk  on,  w'hile  guns  above  this  size  have  a 
double  layer  in  the  after  part.  In  1864,  Krupp  was 
tendered  letters  of  nobility  by  the  King  of  Prussia,  but 
declined  the  proposed  honor,  feeling  tnat  a  title  could 
yield  him  no  dignity  or  importance  beyond  what  he  1 


had  gained  by  aid  of  his  own  intellect  and  industry. 
He  was  at  that  time  one  of  the  wealthiest  men  in 
Germany,  and  did  much  for  the  comfort  and  well-being 
of  his  employees  and  their  families.  His  process  he  kept 
strictly  secret,  and  refused  admission  to  his  works  of  the 
members  of  a  commission  sent  by  the  U.  S.  government 
to  study  his  system  of  making  large  castings  for  steel 
guns,  only  workmen  in  his  employment  being  per¬ 
mitted  to  enter  his  works.  He  died  July  14,  1887. 

Ii  ru)>|>  Merits.  In  1S10  Friedrich  Krupp  estab¬ 
lished  a  small  iron  foundry  at  Essen,  in  Rhenish  Prussia, 
and  was  the  first  in  that  part  of  the  world  to  manufac¬ 
ture  steel  by  a  process  similar  to  the  Bessemer,  the 
secrets  of  steel-making  being  jealously  guarded  by  the 
English  manufacturers.  His  son,  Alfred  Krupp,  born 
April  26, 1812,  succeeded  to  the  works  in  1848,  and  went 
largely  into  the  manufacture  of  cast  steel,  building  up 
the  business  until  it  is  the  largest  of  the  kind  in  the 
world.  The  concern  is  widely  known  for  the  large  guns 
which  it  has  manufactured,  having  always  led  in  this 
developement,  and  built  ordnance  for  almost  all  the 
nations  of  the  globe.  The  works  at  Essen  cover  about 
1,000  acres,  and  there  are  numerous  tributary  estab¬ 
lishments,  including  several  hundred  iron  mines,  the 
whole  giving  employment  to  more  than  25,000  work¬ 
men.  Including  the  families  of  the  workmen,  a  total 
of  some  88,000  persons  are  dependent  on  the  industry  of 
the  Krupp  works.  They  constitute  almost  the  entire 
population  of  the  town  of  Essen,  and  have  been  provided 
for  liberally  by  the  Krupps,  who  have  built  about  4,000 
dwelling  houses,  which  are  let  at  moderate  rentals. 
They  have  also  established  a  system  of  cooperative 
stores,  manufactories  for  staple  goods  (as  shoes  and 


clothing),  a  hospital,  bathing  establishment,  primary, 
advanced,  and  technical  schools,  and  numerous  other 
enterprises  tor  the  good  of  the  workmen,  on  the  princi¬ 
pal  that  they  improve  the  quality  of  their  work  by- 
assisting  their  employes  to  share  in  their  prosperity. 
A  further  idea  of  the  vastness  of -the  works  may  be 
gathered  from  the  fact  that  421  steam  engines  are 
employed  to  furnish  power,  and  1,500  furnaces,  which 
consume  annually  1,250,000  tons  of  coal,  together  with 
3,000  machine-tools,  to  which  must  be  added  111  steam- 
hammers.  There  are  53  miles  of  railway  tracks  within 
the  works,  on  which  about  30  trains  are  regularly  run, 
and  employment  furnished  for  33  locomotives.  The 
Krupps  were  the  first  to  make  very  large  steel  castings, 
producing  ingots  of  20  tons  weight  as  early  as  1862, 
while  in  1867  they  were  successful  in  making  a  steel 
casting  of  50  tons,  and  in  1880  a  gun  of  100  tons.  Iu 
1890  they  eclipsed  all  previous  efforts  by  casting  a  135- 
ton  gun.  When  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  in  order  to 
make  a  large  casting  it  is  necessary  to  have  all  the 
metal  heated  to  a  pouring  point  at  one  time,  and  to  be 
aide  to  pour  the  whole  quantity  into  the  one  mold 
before  any  of  it  can  cool  sufficiently  to  impair  the  qual¬ 
ity  of  the  casting,  it  will  be  understood  what  vast 
difficulties  are  overcome  in  producing  a  casting  of  100  or 
more  tons  of  steel.  The  exhibit  of  the  Krupps  at  the 
Columbian  Exposition  in  Chicago  in  1893  served  to 
acquaint  many  Americans  with  their  work.  Among 
other  interesting  features  was  shown  a  crank-shaft, 
shaft,  rudder-frame,  and  propeller-  screws  for  a  triple¬ 
expansion  engine  for  the  North  German  Lloyd  Steam¬ 
ship  Company,  the  whole  weighing  144  tons.  Castings 
of  the  stem  and  stem  of  a  war-ship  were  also  exhibited, 
besides  a  62-ton  armor-plate.  The  ordnance  exhibit 
however,  was  most  attractive  to  the  average  visitor. 
This  included  one  of  the  largest  guns  ever  made, 


weighing  122  tons,  and  being  18  feet  in  circumference 
at  the  breach,  47  feet  long,  and  16%  inches  bore.  This 
gun  is  designed  for  coast  defense,  and  would  probably 
throw  a  projectile  12  or  14  miles.  A  12-inch  gun  of  62 
tons,  for  use  on  a  war-vessel,  was  equally  interesting. 
All  sorts  of  heavy  guns,  as  well  as  rapid-fire  guns 
and  field  pieces,  are  made  by  the  Krupps.  Also  large 
forgings  of  all  kinds,  and  a  great  deal  of  railway, 
steamboat,  and  mining  machinery. 

Krush'ite,  n.  A  new  abrasive  material,  consisting 
of  chilled  cast  metal  shot,  made  in  very  small  sizes  down 
to  a  fine  powder.  It  isexcessively  hard  and  tough,  and 
is  sold  as  a  substitute  for  sand  tor  use  in  the  sand-blast, 
and  in  tumbling-barrels,  &c.,  where  its  efficiency  is  said 
to  be  double  that  of  ordinary  sharp  sand.  It  is  valued 
also  for  sawing  and  polishing  granite  and  other  hard 
stone,  and  is  said  to  inflict  less  wear  upon  the  saws  and 
rubbers,  while  it  cuts  and  abrades  the  stone  to  better 
advantage.  It  is  also  used  in  the  manufacture  of  dia¬ 
mond  drills. 

Iiry'lor,  Ivan  Andrewich,  the  most  popular  of  Rus¬ 
sian  authors  in  his  own  country,  was  born  at  Moscow, 
Feb.  14, 1768.  He  was  the  son  of  a  poor  army  officer. 
His  boyhood  was  passed  in  Orenburg  and  Iver  until 
the  death  of  his  father,  when  his  mother  sought  St. 
Petersburg  with  the  hope  of  obtaining  employment  for 
her  son.  Here  he  spent  23  years  in  vain  search  for 
lucrative  employment,  part  of  this  time  being  spent 
in  a  government  clerkship,  and  part  of  it  as  secretary 
to  Prince  S.  Golitsy,  nor  as  tutor  of  the  piince’s  chil¬ 
dren.  During  this  period  he  produced  two  tragedies, 
Cleopatra  and  Philomela,  worthless  and  unsuccessful,  a 
burlesque  drama  named  Trmnf  (Trumps),  with  some 
lighter  pieces,  and  published  in  succession  three  jour¬ 
nals,  clever  but  short-lived.  He  entered  upon  his  true 
career  in  1805,  when,  being  in  Moscow-,  he  published 
three  fables,  translations  from  La  Fontaine  The  suc¬ 
cess  of  this  effort  was  so  great  that  K.  from  that  time  for¬ 
ward  abandoned  all  other  fields  of  literature  and 
devoted  himself  solely  to  the  fable,  each  new  produc¬ 
tion  being  received  with  the  greatest  favor  by  the  peo¬ 
ple.  In  1812  the  government  offered  him  the  post  of 
assistant  in  the  Imperial  Lib  rary  of  St.  Petersburg,  a 
sinecure  which  exactly  suited  his  disposition,  which 
was  inclined  to  iudolence.  He  held  it  for  nearly  30 
years,  retiring  in  1841,  and  dying  Nov.  9,  1844.  K. 
produced  in  all  198  fables,  of  which  56  were  transla- 
lations  or  imitations,  while  the  remainder  were  origi¬ 
nal  alike  in  conception  and  execution.  They  display 
much  wit,  and  trenchant  but  good-humored  satire, 
which  no  class  or  abuse  escapes.  They  display,  how¬ 
ever,  a  conservative  dislike  to  new  ideas  or  customs. 
While  they  lack  the  grace  and  delicacy  of  La  Fon¬ 
taine’s  inimitable  productions,  they  have  a  style  so 
natural,  simple,  and  easy  that  any  peasant  can  under¬ 
stand  them.  They  have  been  translated  into  many 
languages,  English  among  these,  there  being  partial 
renditions  in  English  prose  and  verse.  Two  editions  of 
AVs  complete  works  have  appeared  in  Russia,  and 
many  editions  of  his  fables  alone. 

Kryom'eter.  n.  (Phys.)  A  thermometer  for  measur¬ 
ing  very  low  temperatures,  literally  a  cold-meter.  Car¬ 
bon  disulphide,  colored  with  iodine  to  render  it  visible, 
is  commonly  used  in  the  tube. 

Kuan'za,  n.  ( Geog .)  A  large  river  of  Angola, 

emptying  into  the  Atlantic  somewhat  south  of  St. 
Paul  de  Loando,  and  having  the  Livingston  Falls  near 
the  middle  of  jts  course. 

Kulanapan.  n.  A  North  American  language-stock, 
spoken  by  Indians  of  the  coast  of  Sonoma  co.,  Cal., 
principally  Pomos. 

Kn'ro-si'wo.  or  -shiwo.  The  Japan  Current,  “  black 
stream.”  See  Currents,  Oceanic. 

Ku'san.  n.  A  North  American  language-stock,  spoken 
by  the  Indians  of  the  coast  of  middle  Oregon, 
li ns i ma ■■  'so.  a.  (Zoijl.)  A  West  African  civet,  uni¬ 
form  dark  brown  and  having  burrowing  habits  (Cros- 
sarchus  obscurus). 

K  list  riii.  or  Custrin,  a  strongly  fortified  town  in 
the  province  of  Bradenburg,  Prussia,  at  the  confluence 
of  the  Warthe  w  ith  the  Oder,  and  the  main  point  ot 
cover  for  Berlin  against  an  invasion  from  Russia. 
This  was  formerly  the  capital  of  Neumark.  It  is 
the  place  where  Frederick  the  Great  was  imprisoned 
■  1730-31.  Surrendered  to  the  French  in  1806. 
Iiutali'ia,  Kntaieti,  or  Kutaya,  a  town  of 
Turkey  iu  Asia,  170  m.  N.E.  of  Smyrna.  It  is  the 
center  of  the  Turkish  carpet  manufacture,  and  has  a 
considerable  trade  and  industry.  Pop.  (1897)  est.  50,000. 
Kllt'tawa,  in  Kentucky,  a  post-town  erf  Lyon  co.,  31  m. 
E.  of  Paducah  on  I.  C.  R.  R. ;  has  a  flour  mill  and  a  hub 
and  spoke  factory.  Pop.  (1897)  620. 

Hy  e'-waiu,  n.  A  musical  instrument  of  Farther 
India,  consisting  of  a  circular  frame  within  which  the 
performer  sits,  surrounded  by  metallic  cymbals  which 
lie  strikes  with  leather  headed  sticks. 

Kyle.  n  Texas,  a  post-tow  n  of  Hays  co.,  about  25  m.  S. 

of  Austin  on  I.  &  G.  N.  R.  R.  Pop.  (1897)  968. 

Ity'  liograpli.  n.  [Gr.  kyma,  wave,  and  grapho.] 
An  instrument  for  measuring  and  recording  the  pres¬ 
sure  of  the  blood  in  the  vessels  of  a  living  animal. 
Kyplio'sis.  n.  [Gr.]  (Pathol.)  Curvature  of  the 
|  spine ;  humpback. 


Fiy.  2962. — an  early  form  of  the  krupp  breech-loading  cannon. 


LABE 


LABU 


The  twelfth  letter  of  the  English  alphabet,  anil 
,  the  first,  in  this  and  most  other  languages,  called 

— *  ®  h  nurd  a  nr  i  .  tmi/ttf/o  ia  ooun/lnil  V. .. 


liquids  or  semi -vowels,  is  sounded  by  placing 
the  tip  of  the  tongue  against  the  upper  incisor-teetir, 
while  the  breath  issues  at  its  sides,  and  the  larynx  vi¬ 
brates;  whence  it  is  called  a  liqui-dental  letter.  It  is 
the  same  as  the  Greek  lambda ,  and  the  Hebrew  or 
Phoenician  lamed,  and  is  found  in  the  languages  of  al¬ 
most  all  nations,  excepting  those  of  some  Brazilian  and 
Japanese  tribes.  L  bears  the  closest  affinity  tor;  hence 
the  numerous  substitutions  of  the  one  sound  for  the 
other  in  languages  derived  from  the  Aryan  stock  :  thus, 
Eng.  pilgrim,  Lat.  peregrinus ;  Gr.  epistola,  i'r.  epure. 
Aud  the  Latin  termination  alis  becomes,  after  l,  aris ; 
as,  material's,  familiaris.  In  certain  cases,  the  Latin  l 
becomes  i  in  Italian;  as,  Florentia— Firenze.  In  Eng¬ 
lish,  it  is  often  mute  before  consonants,  as  in  could,  calm, 
psalm,  &c.  At  the  end  of  a  monosyllable  it  is  often 
doubled,  as  in  full,  fall,  shall,  still,  till,  bill,  etc.;  but 
not  after  a  diphthong  or  digraph,  as  fowl,  fool,  prowl, 
growl,  foal,  etc.  In  English  words,  the  terminating  syl¬ 
lable  le  is  unaccented,  the  e  being  silent,  and  the  l  only 
feebly  sounded,  as  in  able,  eagle,  —  pronounced  abl,  eagl. 
In  the  Scottish  dialect,  l  is  mostly  mute  when  it  occurs 
as  a  terminant  letter;  as,  a',  fa',  for  all,  fall.  Analogous 
to  this  elision  is  the  frequent  absorption  of  l  into  u  in 
modern  French  ;  as,  chevals.  chevaux.  In  the  ancient 
Greek,  Hebrew,  Phoenician,  Celtic,  and  Latin  languages, 
and  in  those  derived  from  them,  the  letter  l  consists  in¬ 
variably  of  two  strokes,  though  in  every  possible  shape 
and  combination.  Thus,  in  the  most  ancient  Greek 
alphabets,  it  is  written  AVA;  in  the  Celtic,  <  A;  in  He¬ 
brew,  and  in  Latin,  L.  A,  as  an  abbreviation,  stands 
for  Lucius,  Lepidus,  Libertas,  Libra,  Ludos,  &c. ;  LL.D., 
Doctor  of  Laws;  and  LL.S .,  for  a  sestertium.  The 
English  &  (so  written)  stands  for  libra,  a  pound.  L 
also  signifies  liber,  a  book.  As  a  numeral,  L  represented, 
among  the  ancients,  as  at  the  present  day,  the  number  50. 

L®*  (Mus.)  The  syllable  by  which  Guido  denoted  the 
last  sound  in  the  hexachord.  It  is  now  used  by  the 
French  as  synonymous  with  our  note  A. 

La,  interj.  [A  S.]  Lo;  look;  see;  behold. 

Laalaml,  (/a'Zund,)  or  l,oi/LAND,an  island  of  Denmark, 
in  the  Baltic  Sea;  Lat.  54°  38'  N.,  Lon.  11°  50'  E.;  area, 
40»!  sq.  m.  Prod.  Corn,  hops,  hemp.  It  also  yields  ex¬ 
cellent  timber.  Cap.  Nvkioping.  Pop.  61,600. 

Labail'clie,  or  Labad'ie,  in  Missouri,  a  post-village  of 
Franklin  co.,  about  45  m.  W.  of  St.  Louis. 

Lab'adists,  n.  pi.  {Ecd.  Hist.)  A  sect  of  religionists, 
named  after  their  founder,  Jean  de  Labadie,  a  French 
mystic;  n.  1610;  d.  1674.  He  was  originally  a  Jesuit, 
but  joined  the  Reformed  Church,  and  labored  with  ac-| 
ceptance  in  France,  Switzerland,  and  Holland.  After¬ 
wards,  he  propounded  a  species  of  mysticism,  laying 
great  stress  upon  the  internal  light  by  which  alone  the 
outer  revelation  can  be  made  intelligible,  and  maintain¬ 
ing  that  the  contemplative  life  is  a  state  of  grace  and 
union  with  God,  and  the  very  height  of  perfection.  He 
likewise  advocated  a  community  of  goods.  His  party 
assembled  first  at  Jliddleburg,  in  Zealand,  then  at  Am¬ 
sterdam,  and  then  at  Ilervarden,  in  Westphalia.  They 
afterwards  removed  to  Altona,  where  Labadie  died. 
They  do  not  now  exist. 

!.»  Itaie  <lu  Fe'bore,  or  St.  Antoine  de  la  Baie,  a 
village  of  prov.  Quebec,  county  of  Yamaska,  on  Lake 
St.  Peter,  about  70  m.  N.  N.  E.  of  Montreal.  Pop.  900. 

La'ban.  (Script.)  A  rich  herdsman  cf  Mesopotamia, 
son  of  Bethuel  and  grandson  of  Nahor,  Abraham’s 
brother.  ( Gen.  xxiv.  28— 31.)  His  character  is  shown 
in  the  gladness  with  which  he  gave  his  sister  Rebekah 
in  marriage  to  the  only  son  of  his  rich  uncle  Abraham, 
and  in  his  deceitful  and  exacting  treatment  of  Jacob, 
his  nephew  and  son-in-law.  When  the.  prosperity  of  the 
one  family  aud  the  jealousy  of  the  other  rendered  peace 
impossible,  Jacob  secretly  departed  to  go  to  Canaan.  L. 
pursued  him,  but  returned  home  after  making  a  treaty 
of  peace. 

Laban,  in  Virginia,  a  post-office  of  Matthews  co. 

Laban'a,  in  SouthCarolina,  a  post-office  of  Horry  co. 

Labarge',  in  Michigan,  a  post-village  of  Kent  co. 

Labarge',  in  Wyoming,  a  post-office  of  Uinta  co. 

I ..Him r (I m ,  ( Idb’d-rum,)  n.  [Etymol.  unknown.]  ( Eccl. 
Hist.)  The  name  given  to  the  standard  of  Constantine, 
which  he  adopted  in  commemoration  of  the  vision  of 
the  cross  which  he  had  seen  in  the  heavens.  It  is  de¬ 
scribed  by  Eusebius  as  a  long  gilt  spear,  with  a  cross¬ 
beam  towards  the  top,  and  a  golden  crown  on  the  sum¬ 
mit  inclosing  the  two  first  letters  of  the  Greek  name  of 
Christ,  intersecting  each  other  and  representing  the  form 
of  a  cross  From  the  cross-beam  was  suspended  a  silken 
banner,  with  images  of  the  emperor  and  his  children 
inwrought  into  it.  It  was  preserved  for  a  considerable 
time,  and  brought  forward  at  the  head  of  the  imperial 
armies  on  important  occasions,  as  the  palladium  or  safe¬ 
guard  of  the  empire. 

Labashee'da,  a  A-illage  of  Ireland,  in  Munster,  co. 
Clare,  about  10  m.  E.  by  S.  of  Kilrush. 

Lab'llaiiuin,  n.  (Dot.)  See  Ladanum. 

Labefaction,  (-fak’ shun,)  n.  Act  or  process  of  labe- 
fying  or  making  weak;  state  of  being  weakened;  de¬ 
terioration;  decay;  as,  "labefaction  of  principles.” 

Boswell’s  “  Life  of  Johnson.” 

La'bel,  n.  [A.  S  Iseppa,  a  hem,  a  border;  D.  and  Ger. 
lappen,  a  shred,  a  patch ;  Sansk.  lup,  to  cut  or  break 
See  Lap.]  A  narrow  shred  or  slip  of  paper,  parchment. 


Ac.,  containing  a  name  or  title,  and  affixed  to  anything, 
denoting  its  contents,  ownership,  address,  Ac. ;  as,  the 
label  of  a  bottle  of  medicine.  —  Any  paper  attached  to 
a  will  by  way  of  appendix,  as  a  codicil.  —  A  riband  of 
silk,  or  slip  of  paper  or  vellum,  attached  to  a  diploma  or 
legal  instrument  to  secure  the  seal  appending  thereto. 

(Her.)  A  figure,  consisting  of  a  fillet,  with  three  or 
more  pendants  attached  (see  1,  Fig.  464),  used  chiefly  to 
distinguish  the  arms  of  an  eldest  son  during  the  life  of 
his  father ;  also  employed  to  distinguish  them  from 
those  of  the  younger  son.  The  label  is  considered  the 
most  honorable  of  all  differences,  and  is  formed  by  a 
fillet  generally  placed  in  the  middle  and  along  the  chief 
of  the  coat,  Avithout  touching  its  extremities.  Its  proper 
width  is  a  ninth  part  of  the  chief;  Avhen  more  than 
three  pendants  are  employed,  the  number  is  specified  in 
blazoning. 

(Arch  )  Same  as  Drip-stone,  q.  v. 

— ii.  a.  To  affix  or  attach  a  label  to ;  as,  to  label  a  package 
of  goods. 

La  Bolle  Riviere.  See  Ohio  River. 

Label'lum,  n.  [Dim.  of  Lat.  labium,,  lip.]  (Bot.)  The 
odd  petal  in  the  Orchidacese. 

La'bent,  a.  [From  Lat.  labi,  to  slide.]  Sliding  ;  gliding ; 
slipping.  (R.) 

La'beo,  Quintus,  and  Antistius,  the  name  of  two  cele¬ 
brated  Roman  jurists,  father  and  son  ;  the  first,  after  the 
battle  of  Philippi,  in  which  he  fought  for  Brutus  and  Cas¬ 
sius,  imitated  his  leader,  and  despairing  of  their  cause, 
fell  on  his  sword,  and  was  buried  under  his  tent.  The 
second  left  behind  him  400  treatises  on  forensic  subjects ; 
but  being  slighted  by  Augustus  Caesar,  he  only  rose  to 
the  rank  of  praetor,  and  died  with  the  reputation  of  a 
sound  lawyer,  A.  D.  20. 

( Zool .)  A  genus  of  fishes,  family  Cyprinidse,  distin¬ 
guished  by  their  thick  and  fleshy  lips. 

Laberius,  Decimus  Junius,  (lai-bee.r’e-us,)  a  Roman 
knight,  and  celebrated  as  an  author  of  dramatic  mimes, 
of  which  he  is  represented  as  having  composed  not  less 
than  forty-three,  many  of  them  embodying  the  follies  and 
vices  of  the  time.  Julius  Cassar,  to  degrade  the  knightly 
order,  of  which  Laberius  was  a  worthy  member,  com¬ 
pelled  him  to  appear  on  the  stage  and  act  in  one  of  his 
own  satirical  pieces;  and  though  he  revenged  himself 
by  a  cutting  lampoon  on  the  Dictator,  who  was  present, 
this  and  some  other  indignities  had  such  an  effect  upon 
his  health,  that  he  died  soon  after,  outliving  the  fall  of 
Csesar  ten  months. 

La'bial,  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  labium,  a  lip.  See  Lip.] 
Pertaining  to  the  lips ;  as,  labial  veins.  —  Formed  or 
pronounced  by  the  lips  ;  as,  labial  sounds,  labial  vowels. 

I  — n.  (Gram.)  An  elementary  sound  of  speech,  in  which 
the  voice  is  modified  by  the  lips,  as  the  sounds  repre¬ 
sented  by  the  letters  b,p,  and  m. —  Also,  a  letter  of  the 
alphabet  adopted  to  express  such  sounds.  They  are  b, 
p,  v,f,  to,  and  w. 

La'bially,  adv.  In  a  labial  manner;  by  means  of  the  lips. 
Labi  atse,  n.  pi.  (Bot.)  Same  as  Lamiace.*,  q.  v. 

La  biate.  La  bial  oil,  a.  [Fr.  labie,  from  Lat.  labium .] 
(Bot.)  Resembling,  or  having  lips. 

Labiatiflorse,  (Idb’be-dt-e.-flo're,)  n.pl.  (But.)  A  sub¬ 
order  of  Asteracese,  characterized  by  the  division  of  the 
hermaphrodite  florets,  or  at  least  the  unisexual  ones, 
into  two  lips.  No  important  plants  belong  to  this  sub¬ 
order.  A  few  have  aromatic  and  mucilaginous  proper¬ 
ties.  and  one,  Printzia  uromatica,  a  native  of  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  is  said  to  furnish  a  substitute  for  tea. 
Labio-deil'tal,  a.  [Lat.  labium,  and  dens,  dentis,  a 
tooth.]  Formed  or  pronounced  by  the  co-operation  of 
the  lips  and  teeth,  as  the  letters./- and  v. 

La  bi  tun,  n.  [Lat.]  (Zool.)  In  insects,  a  movable  organ, 
often  biarticulate,  which,  terminating  the  face  anteri¬ 
orly,  covers  the  mouth  from  beneath,  and  represents 
the  under  lip. 

(Conch.)  The  outer  lip  of  a  shell ;  or  the  edge  of  the 
aperture  at  the  greatest  distance  from  the  axis. 
Lablache,  Luioi,  (la-bldsh',)  a  celebrated  Italian  singer. 
B.  at  Naples,  1794.  At  12  years  of  age  ho  commenced 
studying  for  his  profession  at  the  Conservatoire  of 
Naples.  About  the  age  of  16  he  made  his  first  appear¬ 
ance  on  the  Neapolitan  stage  as  a  bass  singer.  His  rep¬ 
utation  as  a  vocalist  dated  from  his  engagement  at  La 
Scala  Theatre,  Milan,  in  1817.  For  a  quarter  of  a  cent, 
he  was  an  established  favorite  at  the.  Italian  operas  of 
Paris  and  London.  He  retired  from  professional  life  abt. 
1855,  and  took  up  his  residence  at  a  villa  near  Naples 
D.  1858. 

La  Rootle,  ( bo'ai-te ,)  a  French  author  of  the  16th 
century,  chiefly  noted  as  the  friend  of  the  celebrated 
essayist  Montaigne.  Born  at  Sarlat,  1530;  died  in  1563. 

»  avf<lr'  „  See  Labor  ;  Labor  Organizations,  Sec.  II. 
Lab  oratory,  n.  [Fr.  laboratoire,  from  Lat.  labor.)  A 
place  where  labor,  work,  or  exertion  is  carried  on ;  as, 
the  brain  is  called  the  laboratory  of  the  mind.  —  A  house 
or  place  where  operations  and  experiments  in  chemistry 
pharmacy,  pyrotechny.  Ac.,  are  performed  ;  also,  a  place 
where  arms  are  manufactured  or  repaired. 

La  bor  Creek,  in  Georgia,  enters  Apalachee  River 
from  Morgan  co. 

Labored,  Laboured.  (Id'berd,)  a.  Bearing  marks 
of  scrupulosity  or  constrained  execution  ;  —  opposed  to 
free,  flowing,  or  easy. 


“  Such  labour’d  nothings,  in  so  strange  a  style."  —  Pope. 

La  borer,  La  bourer,  ».  One  who  labors  in  a  toil- 
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some  occupation ;  one  accustomed  to,  or  adapted  for, 
severe  physical  exertion ;  a  man  who  performs  work 
requiring  little  skill  or  intelligence,  as  distinguished 
from  an  artisan.  (Often  called  a  laboring  man.) 

“  The  stone. .  .mocking  the  lab'rer’s  toil.”  —  Granville. 

Labo  rious,  a.  [Fr.  laborieux ;  Lat .  laboriosus,  from 
labor.]  Full  of  labor;  toilsome;  wearisome;  requiring 
labor,  exertion,  or  continued  effort;  arduous;  employ¬ 
ing  labor  or  diligence  in  any  occupation;  as,  “ laborious 
virtues.”  (Addison.)  —  Given  to  labor;  using  exertion; 
hence,  diligent;  industrious;  assiduous;  active;  as,  a 
laborious  man. 

14  A  cave  .  .  .  hew’d  and  fashion’d  bj  laborious  toil.”  —  Dryden. 

Laborious  labor.  (Obstetrics.)  Delivery  attended  with 
more  difficulty  and  suffering  than  usual.  —  Dunglison. 
Labo  riously,  adv.  With  labor,  toil,  continued  exer¬ 
tion,  or  difficulty. 

Labo'rioiisiieas,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  labori¬ 
ous,  or  accompanied  with  toil,  labor,  or  difficulty;  toil¬ 
someness;  as,  the  laboriousness  of  the  work.  —  Assidu¬ 
ity;  diligence;  industrious  activity. 

La'borless,  a.  Easy  of  execution;  facile;  not  attended 
with  labor. 

La  bor-sav'ing,  a.  Adapted  or  calculated  to  lessen 
or  supersede  human  labor:  ns,  labor-saving  machinery. 

La'borsome,  La'boursomc.  a.  (Naut.)  Having 
a  tendency  to  roll,  pitch  or  become  cranky ;  as,  a  labor- 
some  vessel  in  a  cross  sea. 

Lab'railor.  See  Section  II. 

Lab'radorite,  Labrador  Felspar,  n.  (Min.)  A  variety 
of  felspar  originally  brought  from  the  coast  of  Labra¬ 
dor.  When  viewed  in  certain  directions,  it  exhibits  a 
beautiful  play  of  colors;  and  the  mutable  opalescent 
tints  of  blue,  red,  green,  and  yellow,  which  are  reflected 
from  the  surface,  vary  according  to  the  position  in  which 
the  stone  is  viewed,  so  that  the  same  spot  exhibits  va¬ 
rious  tints  if  held  in  different  positions,  violet  and  red 
being  the  most  rare.  It  takes  a  fine  polish,  and  when 
cut  into  thin  slabs,  it  is  employed  in  jewelry  and  for 
other  ornamental  purposes. 

La'brax,  n.  [Gr.]  (Zoiil.)  See  Bass. 

Labrose',  a.  [Lat.  labrosus,  from  labrum,  lip.]  Thick- 
lipped. 

La'briim,  n.  [Lat.]  A  lip,  edge,  or  rim,  as  of  a  cup. 

(Zo'dl.  and  Conch.)  Same  as  Labium,  q.  v. 

La'brus,  n.\  pi.  Lab'ridsr.  (Zool.)  A  genus  and 
family  of  Acanthopterygious  fishes,  the  species  of  which 
are  very  numerous  in  tropical  seas;  and  even  on  our  own 
shores  they  are  abundant.  The  Labridie  family  (Wrasses, 
or  Rock-fish,  as  they  are  also  called)  are  chiefly  remark¬ 
able  for  their  thick  fleshy  lips,  their  large  and  strong 
conical  teeth,  their  oblong  scaly  body,  and  their  bril¬ 
liant  colors.  They  are  further  generically  distinguished 
by  a  single  dorsal  fin,  extending  nearly  the  whole 
length  of  the  back,  part  of  the  rays  spinous,  and  behind 
the  point  of  each  spinous  ray  a  short  membranous  fila¬ 
ment.  To  this  family  belongs  the  Black-fish,  or  Tautog, 
Labrus  Americanus  (Fig.  1022),  6  to  18  inches  long,  com¬ 
mon  on  the  coast  of  New  England,  and  highly  prized  as 
food. 

Labruyere,  Jean  de,  a  French  novelist,  b.  in  Nor¬ 
mandy,  1644.  After  having  been  royal  treasurer  at 
Caen,  he  was  appointed,  on  the  recommendation  of  Bos- 
suet,  to  give  instruction  in  history  to  the  duke  of  Bur¬ 
gundy,  the  grandson  of  Louis  XIV.  He  remained 
attached  to  the  court,  and  died  in  1696.  In  regard  to 
the  details  of  his  life  very  little  has  been  recorded  ;  but 
a  prudent  and  unobtrusive  reserve  seems  to  haveaccom- 
panied  those  habits  of  keen  observation,  on  which 
mainly  his  literary  fame  was  built.  His  Characters, 
published  in  1687,  but  much  augmented  in  following 
editions,  placed  him 
immediately  in  the 
highest  rank  as  a  mas¬ 
ter  of  French  style; 
and  they  still  entitle 
him  to  be  named  with 
Rochefoucauld  and 
Montaigne,  among 
those  writers  whom 
the  French  regard  as 
most  thoroughly  ac¬ 
quainted  with  human 
nature. 

Lab  ii  r 'ii  ii  ni  ,n .( Bot. ) 

A  gen.  of  plants,  order 
Fabaceie.  The  common 
L.,  or  Golden  Chain, 

(Laburnum  vulgaris,) 
is  a  beautiful  orna¬ 
mental  shrub  common 
in  gardens  ;  only  med¬ 
icinally  worthy  of  no¬ 
tice  from  yielding 
seeds  of  an  acrid  and 
extremely  drastic  na¬ 
ture,  producing,  when 
eaten,  excessive  vom¬ 
it  i  n  g,  relaxation, 
cramps,  and  the  char¬ 
acters  of  an  irritant 
poison.  The  treat¬ 
ment,  when  they  are  Fig.  1489.  —  the  golden  chain, 
accidentally  eaten,  is  (L.  vulgaris.) 
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to  give  an  emetic  of  white  vitriol,  and  afterwards  sup¬ 
port  the  body  by  ammonia,  brandy,  and  cordials. 

1  ,ub'y  rilltll,  n.  [Fr.  labyrinthe ;  Lat.  labyrinth  us  ;  Gr. 
labyrinthos .]  A  building  or  place  full  of  intricate  ways, 
or  winding  passages,  which  occasion  difficulty  of  egress 
from  the  interior;  as,  the  Cretan  labyrinths.  —  A  maze ; 
a  series  of  hedges,  mounds,  or  walls,  forming  an  involved 
inclosure  in  a  garden. 


—An  inexplicable  or  bewildering  difficulty.  —  Any  con¬ 
trivance,  arrangement,  or  object  of  an  intricate  nature, 
or  involved  form. 

(Anat.)  That  portion  of  the  internal  ear  behind  the 
tympanum. 

"  The  tender  labyrinth  of  a  maid’s  soft  ear.”  —  Donne. 

(Metallurgy .)  A  series  of  troughs  attached  to  a  stamp¬ 
ing  mill,  through  which  a  current  of  water  passes  for  the 
purpose  of  washing  away  the  suspended  pulverized  ore, 
and  subsequently  depositing  it  at  different  distances, 
depending  upon  its  state  of  comminution. 

(Hist.)  Three  famous  labyrinths  are  mentioned  in 
ancient  history.  The  earliest  and  most  renowned  was 
that  of  Egypt,  situated  at  Arsinoe,  near  Lake  Moeris. 
Herodotus  visited  and  described  it.  It  had  3,000  apart¬ 
ments,  1.500  underground  and  the  same  number  above 
it,  the  whole  being  surrounded  by  a  wall.  It  was  divided 
into  courts,  each  of  which  was  surrounded  by  colon¬ 
nades  of  wiiite  marble.  It  was  extant  in  the  time  of 
Pliny.  Ruins  at  the  modern  village  of  Howara,  in 
Faioom,  have  recently  been  identified  with  those  of  the 
labyrinth.  The  second  labyrinth  was  that  of  Crete,  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Cnassus,  said  to  have  been  built  by 
Daedalus,  at  the  command  of  king  Minos,  as  a  place  of 
confinement  for  the  monster  Minotaurus.  It  was  built 
on  the  model  of  that  of  Egypt,  but  on  a  much  smaller 
scale.  None  of  the  ancient  authors  who  have  left  ac¬ 
counts  of  it  seem  to  have  seen  it,  and  no  traces  of  it  are 
now  to  be  found  ;  hence  modern  writers  generally  deny 
its  existence.  A  third  labyrinth  was  that  in  Lemnos, 
commenced  by  Smilis,  an  .Eginetan  architect,  and  com¬ 
pleted  by  Rhoecus  and  Diodorus  of  Samos,  about  the 
time  of  the  first  Olympiad.  It  was  similar  in  structure 
to  the  Egyptian,  from  which  it  was  distinguished  only 
by  a  greater  number  of  columns.  Remains  of  it  were 
still  extant  in  the  time  of  Pliny.  A  similar  structure 
was  said  to  exist  on  the  island  of  Samos,  but  no  particu¬ 
lars  of  it  are  known. 

Babyrin'tlial,  a.  Relating  to,  or  having  the  form 
of,  a  labyrinth. 

Babyrin'tliian,  a.  Involved;  winding;  intricate; 
bewildering. 

I-abyrln'tliic,  Babyrin'thical,  a.  [Fr.  laby- 
rinthique.)  Resembling  a  labyrinth. 

Labyrin  thiform,  a.  [From  Lat.  labyrinthus ,  and 
forma,  form.]  Possessing  the  form  of  a  labyrinth ; 
mazy;  intricate. 

Babyrinttiine.  a.  Belonging  to,  or  partaking  of 
the  characteristic  of,  a  labyrinth. 

Babyrin'thodoii,  n.  [Gr.  labyrinthos,  and  odous, 
tooth.]  (Pal.)  A  genus  of  gigantic  Sauroid  Batrachians, 
in  which  the  head  was  defended,  as  in  the  Ganncephala, 
by  a  continuous  casque  of  externally  sculptured  and 
unusually  hard  and  polished  osseous  plates,  including 
the  supplementary  postorbital  and  supratemporal  bones, 
but  leaving  a  foramen  parietale.  Two  occipital  con¬ 
dyles  ;  vomer  divided  and  dentigerous ;  two  nostrils, 


Fig.  1491. — LABYRINTHODON  PACHYGNATUS. 
vertebral  bodies,  as  well  as  arches,  ossified,  biconcave; 
pleuropophyses  of  the  trunk,  long  and  bent;  teeth  ren¬ 
dered  conflex  by  undulation  and  side  branches  of  the 
converging  folds  of  cement,  whence  the  name  ot  the 
order.  This  group,  which  first  appears  iu  the  Carbon¬ 
iferous  strata,  attained  its  highest  development  in  the 
Triassic. 

Babyrin'tlioilont,  n.  A  reptile  of  the  labyrintho- 
don  genus. 

I>ac,  Idle,)  n.  [Sp.  laca;  Ger.  lack;  Pers.  lac;  Sansk. 
lag,  to  stick.]  (Com.)  The  computation  of  money  in 
the  East  Indies.  Thus,  a  lac  of  rupees  is  equal  to 
100,000,  and,  supposing  them  to  be  standard  (Sicca), 
equivalent  to  $62,500. 

( Chem .)  L.  is  a  resin  which  exudes  from  the  branches 
of  several  trees  in  tropical  climates,  particularly  from 
the  Ficus  religiosa,  Ficus  Indica,  and  Rhamnus  jujuba. 


The  resin  is  formed  in  consequence  of  the  punctures] 
made  in  the  bark  of  the  tree  by  the  female  of  a  small  | 
insect  of  the  cochineal  tribe,  the  Coccus  ficus.  The 
resinous  juice  which  exudes  hardens  over  the  insects, 
fastening  them  to  the  twigs,  which,  when  cut  off.  con¬ 
stitute  the  stick-lac  of  commerce.  The  crude  stick-lac  is 
bruised,  the  fragments  of  the  twigs  removed,  and  the 
resin  digested  in  a  weak  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda. 
The  alkaline  solution  dissolves  out  a  red  coloring-matter, 
known  as  lac-dye.  The  residue,  which  is  insoluble  in 
the  alkaline  lye,  forms  the  seed-lac  of  commerce.  Lac- 
dye  is  now  extensively  used  in  lieu  of  cochineal  for  dye¬ 
ing  scarlet.  The  pinks  produced  by  it  are.  however,  in¬ 
ferior.  Seed-lac,  when  melted,  forms  sliell-lac,  which  is 
used  for  various  varnishes,  as  a  stiffening  for  hats,  and 
as  the  principal  ingredient  in  sealing-wax.  Mixed  with 
half  its  weight  of  sandarac  and  a  small  quantity  of 
Venice  turpentine,  and  dissolved  in  alcohol,  it  forms 
lacquer,  a  varnish  much  employed  to  heighten  the  color 
of  brass  and  bronze,  and  protects  these  alloys  from  tar¬ 
nishing. 

B'Acailie',  in  Canada,  a  post-village  of  St.Johns  co., 
Quebec.  Pop.  (1897)  1,120. 

L.a  Caille,  Nicolas  Louis  de,  an  eminent  French  mathe¬ 
matician  and  astronomer,  was  a.  at  Rumigny,  1713,  and 
became  assistant  to  Cassini  at  the  Observatory  of  Paris, 
and  afterwards  professor  of  mathematics  at  the  College 
Mazarin.  In  1750  he  visited  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  for 
the  purpose  of  studying  the  stars  of  the  S.  hemisphere, 
and  he  determined  the  position  of  9,000  previously  un¬ 
known.  The  table  of  eclipses  for  1800  years,  inserted  in 
the  Art  de  Verifier  les  Oates,  was  calculated  by  La  Caille. 
His  principal  works  are,  Astronomies  Fundamenta  ;  Cours 
de  Mathemaliques  pares ;  Caelum  Australe  stelliferum, 
&c.  D.  1762. 

Cac  Aminoiii'acuin.  [Lat.,  milk  of  ammoniacum, 
from  its  resembling  that  fluid  in  appearance.]  (Med.) 
A  mixture  prepared  by  rubbing,  slowly  and  perfectly, 
down  a  certain  quantity  of  the  ammoniacum  with  wa¬ 
ter,  till  the  whole,  by  steady  and  careful  trituration,  is 
suspended  in  the  water.  This  makes  one  of  the  best 
expectorant  mixtures  in  the  pharmacopoeia  for  coughs, 
colds,  and  hoarseness. 

I>acan'tuii,  a  river  of  Central  America,  rises  abt.  Lat. 
15°  25'  N.,  Lon.  92°  W.,  and  enters  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
at  Lake  Terminos.  Length,  about  430  miles. 

Bac'cadives,  an  archipelago  of  low  islands,  lying  abt. 
150  miles  off  the  Malabar  or  W.  coast  of  India.  There 
are  19  of  considerable  size,  and  of  coral  formation.  The 
largest  is  about  7  m.  in  length  and  2%  in  breadth.  Prod. 
Rice,  sweet  potatoes,  cocoa-  and  betel-nuts.  There  are 
also  some  small  cattle.  Pop.  In  the  whole, about  7,000. 
Lat.  between  10°  and  12°  N..  Lon.  bet.  72°  and  74°  E. 

Lac  de  la  Pluie.  See  Rainy  Lake. 

Lac  de  1‘Esclave,  in  British  North  America.  See 
Great  Slave  Lake. 

Lac  des  Bois,  in  British  N.  America.  See  Lake  of 
the  Woods. 

Lac  des  Mille  Isles,  (lak  da  mill  eel.)  [Fr.,  Lake 
of  the  Thousand  Islands.]  An  expansion  in  the  Saint 
Lawrence  River,  q.  v. 

Bac  des  Montagues.  [Fr.,  Lake  of  the  Mountains.] 
See  Athabasca. 

Bac  dn  Buflle.  See  Bufpalo  Lake. 

Bac  dll  Orand  Ours.  See  Bear  Lake,  (Great.) 

Lace,  n.  [Fr.  lacet,  lace,  braid,  lacer,  to  lace;  Sp.  lazo, 
a  lasso,  a  bow,  a  snare,  from  Lat.  laqueus,  a  noose,  a 
snare  ;  perhaps  from  the  same  root  as  lacio,  to  entice.] 
That  which  catches,  binds,  or  fastens;  a  string  or  cord, 
often  plaited,  or  otherwise  interwoven,  in  an  ornate 
manner ;  a  plaited  string  used  as  a  fastening  for  women’s 
clothes;  as,  a  stay-face. 

“  o  cat  my  lace,  lest  my  heart,  cracking,  it  break  too.”—  Shake. 

— Spirituous  liquor  used  as  a  soupfon  in  tea,  coffee,  or 
other  beverage.  (Cant.) 

“  He  drinks  his  coffee  without  lace.” — Prior. 

(Manuf.)  Properly  signifying  a  network  of  gold,  sil¬ 
ver,  flax,  or  cotton  threads,  forming  a  transparent  tex¬ 
ture.  The  origin  of  this  delicate  fabric  is  not  known, 
but  it  appears  to  have  been  worn  by  the  Grecian  and 
Roman  ladies.  At  Venice  it  was  early  in  use,  and  it  is 
said  that  Marie  de  Medici  was  the  first  to  introduce  it 
into  France  from  Italy.  In  England,  from  a  prohibition, 
in  1483,  of  the  importation  of  foreign  lace,  the  manufac¬ 
ture  would  seem  to  have  been  established  there  prior 
to  that  date.  But  as  pins,  which  are  required  in  lace¬ 
making.  were  not  used  till  the  16th  century,  the  lace 
produced  must  have  been  of  a  coarse  kind.  The  original 
manufacture  was  called  pillow  or  bobbin  lace,  and  was 
usually  made  of  thread  or  silk,  woven  into  netting  with 
hexagonal,  octagonal,  &c.’,  meshes.  Afterwards  it  was 
ornamented  with  a  thicker  thread,  called  gimp,  so  in¬ 
terwoven  with  the  meshes  as  to  form  flowers,  or  curved 
designs.  Lace  of  this  kind  was  made  on  a  hard-stuffed 
pillow  or  cushion,  covered  with  parchment,  on  which 
the  pattern  was  drawn.  Each  thread  was  wound  upon 
a  bobbin,  and,  to  form  the  meshes,  pins  were  stuck  in 
the  cushion,  and  the  threads  woven  or  twisted  round 
them.  (Fig.  1492.)  The  spots  for  the  insertion  of  the 
pins  Avere  indicated  by  the  pattern,  and  also  showed  the 
place  for  the  insertion  of  the  gimp.  As  many  as  from 
50  to  60  bobbins  are  required  for  every  inch  of  breadth, 
and  only  one  mesh  can  he  made  at  a  time.  A  piece  of 
lace,  1  inch  wide,  with  50  threads  per  inch,  will  have  25 
meshes  in  the  breadth,  or  625  meshes  in  each  square 
inch  of  length,  or  22,000  meshes  in  the  yard.  The  most 
celebrated  laces  are:  — 1.  Brussels  lace,  a  hexagon  mesh, 
the  most  valuable,  which  is  divided  into  two  classes, — 
Brussels  ground,  which  is  made  of  flax  threads,  and 
Brussels  wire,  ground,  which  is  made  of  silk.  The  pat¬ 
tern  is  worked  separately  in  both  these  cases,  and  set  on 


by  the  needle.  2.  Mechlin  lace,  a  hexagon  mesh  of  three 
flax  threads  twisted  and  plaited  to  a  perpendicular  line 
or  pillar,  with  the  pattern  worked  in  the  net.  3.  Va¬ 
lenciennes  lace,  an  irregular  hexagon,  formed  of  two 
threads,  partly  twisted,  and  plaited  at  the  top  of  the 
mesh,  with  the  pattern  worked  in  the  net.  4.  Lisle 


Fig.  1492.  —  pillow,  cushion,  or  bobbin-lace. 


lace,  a  diamond  mesh,  formed  of  two  threads  plaited  to 
a  pillar.  5.  A lengon  lace,  also  called  blond,  a  hexagon 
mesh  of  two  threads  twisted  similarly  to  Buckingham 
lace,  and  considered  the  most  inferior  of  any  cushion- 
made  lace.  6.  Alengon  point-lace,  formed  of  two  threads 
to  a  pillar,  with  octagon  and  square  meshes  alternately. 
In  the  portraits  painted  by  Vandyke  during  the  reign 
of  Charles  I.  (Fig.  438),  and  also  in  those  painted  after¬ 
wards  by  Sir  Peter  Lely  and  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller,  and 
others,  the  lace  represented  is  Brussels  point,  iu  which 
the  network  is  made  on  the  cushion  with  bobbins,  and 
the  pattern  worked  into  the  net  with  the  needle.  About 
1777,  a  new  ground  was  attempted  by  the  lace-makers  of 
Buckingham,  which  quickly  superseded  all  others  ;  this 
was  the  point-ground,  which  had,  it  is  believed,  been 
imported  from  the  Netherlands.  From  the  first  ap¬ 
pearance  of  this  ground  the  origin  of  the  modern  pillow- 
lace  trade  may  be  dated.  It  was  not,  however,  till  the 
beginning  of  the  present  century  that  the  most  striking 
improvements  wrere  made.  After  1812,  at  Honiton,  the 
manufacture  had  arrived  at  that  perfection,  was  so 
tasteful  in  design  and  delicate  in  workmanship,  that 
the  best  specimens  of  Brussels  lace  did  not  excel  it. 
During  the  war  between  France  and  England,  veils  of 
Honiton  lace  were  sold  in  London  at  from  20  to  100 
guineas.  After  that  time,  however,  the  effects  of  the 
competition  of  machinery  began  to  be  felt ;  and  gradually 
the  pillow-lace  trade  sank  into  insignificance.  Lace  is 
said  to  have  been  manufactured  by  machinery  as  early 
as  1768,  by  a  stocking-weaver  of  Nottingham,  named 
Hammond.  Various  other  attempts  iu  the  same  direc¬ 
tion  were  made  about  the  same  time,  and  a  few  years 
afterwards  the  warp-frame,  for  making  warp-lace  was 
invented.  The  invention  of  this  machine  has  been 
ascribed  to  four  persons,  —  Vandyke,  a  Dutchman;  Mr. 
Clare,  of  Edmonton,  near  London;  Mr.  Marsh,  Moor- 
fields,  London;  and  Mr.  Morris,  of  Nottingham.  By 
these  machines,  lace  of  an  inferior  kind  was  produced  in 
large  quantities,  and  Nottingham  became  the  centre  of 
the  new  trade.  In  importance,  however,  it  was  soon 
far  eclipsed  by  the  bobbin-net  manufacture.  In  1809, 
Mr.  Heathcote,  of  Tiverton,  took  out  a  patent  for  a  ma¬ 
chine  for  making  bobbin-net  lace.  This  invention  caused 
a  complete  revolution  in  the  manufacture  of  the  fabric. 
From  that  time,  the  machine  became  the  subject  of  fre¬ 
quent  improvement,  and  was  worked  by  steam-power 
in  1816.  Lace  became  a  general  article  of  consumption, 
and  that  which  had  been  sold  at  $5  a  yard  fell  to  40  cts. 
The  quality  of  bobbin-net  lace  depends  upon  the  small¬ 
ness  of  the  meshes,  their  equality  in  size,  and  the  regu¬ 
larity  with  which  their  hexagonal  shape  is  displayed. 
At  the  present  time  its  manufacture  is  largely  carried 
on  in  France.  Bobbin-net  lace  may  be  said  to  surpass 
every  other  branch  of  human  industry  in  the  complex 
ingenuity  of  its  machinery. 

— v.  a.  To  fasten  with  a  cord  or  string  through  eyelet- 
holes :  as,  to  lace  a  pair  of  boots.  —  To  adorn  or  decorate 
with  lace  or  figured  network;  as,  “a  coat  laced  with 
silver.”  (L’ Estrange.)  —  To  embellish  with  variegated 
stripes. 

11  Four  slices  of  pilaster  .  .  .  lac'd  with  bits  of  rustic."  —  Pope. 

— To  lash  ;  to  flagellate  ;  to  lay  on  or  administer  stripes. 

“  Go  you,  and  find  me  out  a  woman  that  has  no  curiosity  at  all, 
or  I’ll  lace  your  coat  for  you.”  —  L' Estrange. 

— To  add  a  modicum  of  ardent  liquor  to  coffee,  or  other 
beverage;  as,  the  ladies  laced  their  tea  with  rum.  (Cant.) 

— v.  n.  To  be  fastened,  tied,  or  ornamented  with  a  lace, 
cord,  or  string. 

Laee'-lmrk,  n.  (Bot.)  See  Laqetta. 

Bace'-boot,  n.  A  boot  which  is  fastened  with  laces 
up  the  front,  or  at  the  side. 

Baceil,  (last',)  a.  Fastened  by  a  lace  or  laces;  embel¬ 
lished  with  lace;  as,  a  laced  hat,  a  coat  laced  with 
silver.  Ac. 

Laced  tea,  coffee,  dec.  Beverages  medicated  with  a 
soup^on  of  brandy  or  other  spirit. 

Laced  mutton.  An  old  term  for  a  prostitute.  —  Shaks. 

Baceda>mon.  (Anc.  Geog.)  See  Sparta. 

Laee'inan,  n. ;  pi.  Lacemen.  A  man  who  vends  lace  ;  a 
dealer  in  lace. 

Bacepeile,  Bernard  Germain  Stephen  de  la  Ville, 
Count  de,  (las'e-paid,)  a  celebrated  French  naturalist, 
b.  at  Agen,  1756;  was  pupil  of  Buffon  and  Daubenton, 
and  is  the  author  of  Histoire  naturelle  des  Quadrupedes, 
Ovipares,  et  des  Serpents ;  Histoire  naturelle  des  Oiseaux ; 
Histoire  naturelle  des  Cltacis,  Ac.  D.  1825. 

Bacerable,  (lds'er-a-bl,)  a.  That  may  be  lacerated  or 
torn ;  as,  lacerable  skin. 
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Lac  erate,  v.  a.  [Lat.  lacero,  laceratus,  from  lacer, 
mangled,  torn  to  pieces;  probably  allied  to  Gr.  rhalcos, 
a  tattered  garment,  and  to  Sausk.  rich,  to  separate.] 
To  tear ;  to  rend ;  to  separate  by  violence  or  tearing ; 
as,  to  lacerate  the  flesh;  —  hence,  by. implication,  to 
wound;  to  injure;  as,  to  lacerate  the  feeiings  of  another. 

Lacerate,  Lacerated,  a.  Rent;  torn;  mangled; 
as,  lacerated,  flesh. 

(Bot.)  Having  the  edge  notched  or  cut  into  jagged 
segments  :  as,  a.  lacerated  leaf. 

Laceration,  n.  [Lat.  laceratio .]  Act  of  lacerating, 
tearing,  rending,  or  mangling.  —  The  breach  or  rent 
made  by  lacerating. 

Lac'erative,  a.  Having  the  power  to  tear  or  lacer¬ 
ate;  as,  “  lacerative  humors.” 

Lacer'ta,  n.  [Lat.,  a  lizard.]  ( Zolil .)  See  Lacertiix®. 

( Astron .)  A  constellation  in  the  northern  hemisphere, 
named  by  Helvetius.  It  is  situated  between  the  con¬ 
stellations  Andromeda,  Perseus,  Cygnus,  and  Cepheus, 
and  contains  no  star  above  the  fourth  magnitude. 

Laccr'tian.  Lacertil'ian,  a.  [From  Lat.  lacerta,  a 
lizard.]  Belonging  to,  or  resembling,  a  lizard. 

Lacer  t  idle,  n.  pi.  (Zoiil.)  The  Lizard  family.  Under 
this  title  is  included  a  family  of  reptiles  belonging  to 
the  order  Saura,  and  characterized  by  having  a  round 
and  very  elongated  body,  the  tail  especially  long,  being 
sometimes  four  times  the  length  of  the  trunk;  four 
strong  feet,  with  four  or  five  unequal  toes,  armed  with 
hooked  claws ;  a  quadrangular  flat  head  covered  with 
horny  plates,  and  eyes  furnished  with  a  membranous 
expansion,  resembling  a  third  eyelid  ;  a  wide  mouth,  and 
a  long,  flat,  forked  tongue.  They  are  world  wide  in 
distribution,  with  the  exception  that  they  are  absent 
from  very  cold  countries.  The  Lacertidx  correspond 
with  the  genus  Lacerta  of  Linnaeus.  They  are  very 
nimble  in  their  movements,  springing  from  one  spot  to 
another  with  great  alacrity,  and  cling  to  and  creep 
along  rocks  or  walls  with  facility  by  means  of  their 


Fig  1493. — six-lined  lizard  (L.  six-lineata) . 


hooked  claws.  In  their  habits  they  are  gentle  and  timid, 
and  they  live  in  holes  in  the  sand.  They  are  not  soci¬ 
able  in  their  habits,  but  live  in  pairs.  Great  heat  or 
great  cold  renders  them  torpid ;  and  their  general  food 
-consists  of  insects,  worms,  small  mollusca,  &c.  The 
females  lay  between  five  and  seven  eggs,  which  they 
leave  to  be  hatched  by  the  warmth  of  the  air.  Some  of 
the  species  are,  however,  viviparous,  and  the  whole 
family  is  long-lived.  The  scaly  lizard,  Zoiitica  vimpara, 
a  native  of  England,  is  said  to  hatch  its  eggs  within  its 
own  body  if  it  be  kept  in  a  dry  place,  but  to  deposit 
eggs  if  retained  in  a  damp  one.  Lizards  feed  usual!}  on 
insects,  Sic.,  as  above  stated,  though  some  feed  on  larger 
animals,  aud  some  eat  vegetable  food.  The  large  moni¬ 
tors,  which  attain  a  length  of  six  feet,  prey  upon  birds, 
frogs,  small  mammals,  and  fishes.  A  noteworthy  char¬ 
acteristic  of  the  lizards  is  their  brittleness  in  the  caudal 
region,  and  their  power  of  reproducing  lost  tails,  and 
■even  lost  legs.  Lizards  are  classified  in  21  families, 
which  include  over  1,600  species.  They  include  various 
striking  forms,  such  as  the  chameleons,  with  their 
variation  in  color,  the  flying  dragons  (Draco),  the  large 
American  iguanas,  the  Australian  frilled  forms,  the 
spiny  “  horned  toads,”  the  poisonous  Mexican  lizard 
( Helioderma  horridnm),  Ac. 

Lacer'tiloid,  Lacer'tine,  a.  After  the  form  or 
manner  of  a  lizard. 

La'cey,  in  Arkansas,  a  post-village  of  Drew  co. 

La'cey,  in  Georgia,  a  post-office  of  McIntosh  co. 

Lacey,  in  Iowa,  a  post- village  of  Mahaska  co. 

La  ceyville,  in  Ohio, a.  post-office  of  Harrison  co. 

Laeeyville,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village  of  Wyo¬ 
ming  co.,  on  the  N.  branch  of  the  Susquehanna  River, 
abt.  18  in.  abovo  Tunkhannock. 

La'chaise.  Francis  d’Aix  de,  a  French  Jesuit,  b.  at 
Aix,  was  a  provincial  of  his  order  when  Louis  XIV.  se¬ 
lected  him  for  his  confessor  on  the  death  of  Father  Fer- 
rier  in  1675.  His  position  was  one  of  great  difficulty 
owing  to  the  different  parties  at  the  court,  and  the  strife 
between  Jansenists  and  Jesuits  In  the  most  important 
questions  of  his  time,  Father  L.  avoided  extreme  courses. 
A  zealous  Jesuit,  and  of  moderate  abilities,  he  yet  sus¬ 
tained  among  his  contemporaries  the  reputation  of  a 
man  of  mild,  simple,  honorable  character.  Madame  de 
Maintenon  conld  never  forgive  him  the  little  zeal  with 
which  he  opposed  the  reasons  urged  against  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  her  marriage  with  the  king;  but  during  the 
34  years  that  he  filled  his  office  of  confessor,  he  never 
lost  the  favor  of  the  king.  He  was  a  man  of  some  learn¬ 
ing,  and  fond  of  antiquarian  pursuits.  He  died  January 
20th,  1709.  Louis  XIV.  built  him  a  country-house  to 
the  E.  of  Paris,  the  large  garden  of  which  was,  in  1S04, 
converted  into  a  burial-place,  and  is  known  as  the  Pers¬ 
ia- Chwise. 

Lacllatre,  a  town  of  France,  dep.  Indre,  on  the  Indre 
22  m.  S.E.  of  Chateauroux.  Manuf.  Leather,  serge,  and 
coarse  woollens  are  largely  fabricated. 

Lache,  Laches,  n.  [From  Fr.  lache.  lax,  supine,  indo¬ 
lent.]  (Law)  Negligence;  laxity  of  performance;  re- 
•missness ;  non-observance  or  non-performance. 


Lacliena'lia,  n.  [After  De  la  Chenal.]  (Bot.)  A  genus 
of  plants,  order  Liliacese,  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
consisting  of  bulbous  plants,  with  spotted  orchis-like 
leaves,  and  spikes  of  pendulous  tubular  flowers,  often 
yellow.  They  are  ornamental  spring-flowers  for  the 
green-house,  but  have  no  useful  properties. 

Laoh'esness,  n.  Negligence;  carelessness; — hence, 
culpable  remissness. 

Laelline,  (la-sheen',)  a  village  of  Lower  Canada,  about  9 
in.  S.  of  Montreal,  on  the  same  island. 

Laclilan,  (lak'lan,)  a  river  of  E.  Australia,  rising  in 
cos.  King  and  Bathurst,  in  N.  S.  Wales,  flows  W.  a  course 
of  400  m..  joining  the  Murrumbidgee  to  form  the  Murray 
River,  near  Lat.  34°  30'  S.,  Lon.  144°  10'  E. 

Lach'nii,  or  Lakclimi,  llak-mi.)  ( Hindoo  Myth.) 
A  goddess,  the  favorite  wife  of  Vishnu.  The  mangrove 
and  the  lotus  are  held  sacred  to  her.  She  is  generally 
represented  with  breasts  charged  with  milk,  bearing  in 
her  hand  a  lotus-flower,  or  scattering  the  riches  of  the 
soil  over  the  earth. 

Lachry'mse  C'hris'ti.  [Lat.,  tears  of  Christ.]  The 
name  of  one  of  the  best  of  the  wines  grown  in  Italy. 
It  is  of  a  dark  red  color,  and,  some  critics  say,  of  exqui¬ 
site  flavor.  It  is  grown  at  Galitta,  in  Naples,  although 
an  inferior  quality  is  grown  around  Vesuvius,  which  is 
exported  as  the  genuine  wine.  The  Lachryin®  Cliristi 
is  said  to  be  identical  with  the  old  Falernian  wine  fre¬ 
quently  mentioned  by  Horace. 

Lach'ry inal,  Lac'rymal,  n.  Same  as  Lachryma¬ 
tory,  q.  v. 

Lacli'ry  inal,  a.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  lachryma ;  allied  to  Gr. 
ddkryma,  a  tear.]  (Anat.)  Applied  to  various  organs 
in  the  neighborhood  of  the  eye,  and  connected  with 
the  tears  ;  as  the  lachrymal  glands  by  which  they  are 
secreted,  and  the  lachrymal  duct  by  which  they  are  con¬ 
veyed  away.  See  Eye. 

Lach'rymary,  a  Containing  tears;  as,  “  lachry- 
mary  vessels.”  —  Addison. 

Lachry liia'tion,  n.  The  act  of  weeping,  or  shed¬ 
ding  tears. 

Laeh'ryniatory,  Lach'rymal.  Lacrymai,  n.  [L.  Lat. 
lacrymatorium.]  (Ahtiq.)  A  small  vessel  of  glass  or 
earthenware,  generally  having  a  long  neck,  and  found 
in  the  tombs  of  the  ancients.  It  was  long  the  opinion 
of  antiquaries,  that  these  were  intended  to  hold  the 
tears  of  the  relatives  and  friends  of  the  deceased;  but 
there  is  no  ground  for  such  an  opinion  ;  and  it  is  more 
generally  held  now,  that  they  were  used  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  containing  perfumes. 

Lach  rymose,  «.  [Lat.  lacrimosus.]  Educing  tears ; 
generating  or  having  a  tendency  to  shed  tears;  as,  a 
lachrymose  complaint. 

Lach'ryinosely,  adv.  In  a  lachrymose  manner. 

Lachute',  a  village  of  prov.  Quebec,  co.  of  Argentuil. 
Pop.  (1897)  1,820. 

Lacing,  ( Ids'ing ,)  n.  A  fastening  with  a  string,  cord, 
or  thong  through  eyelet-holes. —  Also,  the  cord  or  string 
which  so  fastens. 

(Ship-building.)  A  piece  of  compass  or  knee-timber, 
fayed  to  the  back  of  the  figure  and  the  knee  of  the  head 
of  a  ship,  and  bolted  to  each. 

Laciu'ia,  n.  (Zoiil.)  The  blade  of  the  maxill®,  being 
the  fourth  or  apical  portion. 

Lacin'iate,  Lacin'iated,  a.  [From  Lat.  lacinia.} 
Adorned  with  fringes  or  borders. 

(Bot.)  Slashed;  indented  with  deep,  narrow,  jagged 
lobes. 

Lacistema'ceie,  n.  pi.  (Bot.)  The  Lacistema  family, 
an  order  of  plants,  alliance  Violates.  —  Diag.  Amenta¬ 
ceous  scaly  apetalous  polygamous  flowers,  and  unilate¬ 
ral  stamens.— They  are  shrubby  plants,  with  single  alter¬ 
nate  stipule  ;  3-leaved  flowers  in  axillary  calkins.  They 
are  natives  of  woody  places  in  tropical  America.  Noth¬ 
ing  is  known  of  their  properties  and  uses. 

Lack,  v.  a.  [D.  leegen,  to  empty;  Dan.lak-,  Swed.,  Goth. 
lack,  fault,  defect]  To  want;  to  be  destitute  of;  to 
need  ;  not  to  have  or  possess  ;  as,  to  lack  courage. 

— 1>.  n.  To  be  in  want.  —  To  be  wanting. 

“  That  which  was  lacking  on  your  part,  they  have  supplied." 

-  Cor.  xvi.  17. 

—n.  Want;  deficiency;  destitution;  need;  failure. 

‘•  They  have  a  plentiful  lack  of  wit.”— Shake. 

Lack,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  township  of  Juniata  co. 

Lack-a-day',  interj.  [From  a-lack-a-dug,  q.  v.]  Alas; _ 

an  exclamation  denoting  sorrow  or  disappointment.  ' 
Lackadaisical.  Lackadai'sy,  a.  Finical;  af¬ 
fectedly  nice  or  fastidious  ;  prudishly  sentimental ;  as.  a 
lackadaisical  young  lady. 

Lac'kawack,  in  TV.  i'„  a  P.-V.  of  Ulster  co. 

Lackawan  na,  in  Penn.,  a  river  rising  in  Susque¬ 
hanna  co.,  and  flowing  into  the  N.  Branch  of  the  Sus¬ 
quehanna  River  in  Luzerne  co.  —  A  N.E.  co.  of  Penn, 
area,  about  460  sq.  m.,  created  in  1878  from  a  part  of 
Luzerne  co.  Immense  quantities  of  anthracite  coal  are 
mined  in  this  co.  Cap.  Scranton.  Pop.  (1897)  about 
175,000. 

Lackawan'nock  Mountain*,  in  Pennsylvania 
a  mountainous  ridge,  abt.  30  m.  in  length,  extending 
N  E.  from  the  Susquehanna  River  along  the  N.W.  side 
of  the  Lackawanna  River;  average  height  abt.  800  ft. 

Lackawax'en,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  small  river,  flow¬ 
ing  into  the  Delaware  River  in  Pike  co. 

—A  post-village  and  township  of  Pike  co.,  abt.  121  m 
N.W.  of  New  York  city. 

Lack'brain,  n.  One  who  is  deficient  in  brains;  one 
who  lacks  wit  or  intelligence. 

“  What  a  lackbrain  is  this  ?  Our  plot  is  as  good  a  plot  as  ever 
was  laid.”  —  Shaks. 

Lacker,  n.  and  v.  See  Lacquer. 

Lackey,  Lacquey,  (Idk'e,)  n;  pi.  Lackeys,  Lac¬ 
queys.  [Fr.  laquuis;  Sp.  lacdyo ;  It.  lacclie  ;  Swed.  Goth. 


lackere,  from  lacka,  to  run.]  A  footboy  or  footman ;  a 
male  domestic  attendant. 

”  A  fellow-counsellor  ‘moug  boys,  aud  grooms,  aud  lackeys."  Shaks. 

— A  sort  of  caterpillar. 

— v.  a.  To  attend  servilely,  or  as  a  lackey. 

“  A  thousand  liveried  angels  lackey  her."  —  Milton. 

— v.  n.  To  act  as  a  footman  or  footboy ;  to  pay  servile 
attendance. 

“  Our  Italian  translator  of  theAtneis  is  a  foot-poet;  he  lackeys 
by  the  side  of  Virgil."  —  Dryden. 

Laek'-I inen,  a.  Wanting  shirts. 

Laek'-Iustre,  (-lus-ter,)  a.  Deficient  in  lustre  or 
brightness  ;  as,  a  “  lack-lustre  eye.”  —  Shaks. 

Lack'-lustre,  n.  A  thing  without  brightness  or  lustre. 

La  Clair,  in  Illinois,  a  post-office  of  Lee  co. 

Laclair',  in  Indiana,  a  post-office  of  Hendricks  co. 

Lac'-lake,  n.  (Painting.)  A  pigment  prepared  from 
lac,  of  a  rich,  deep,  transparent  color,  less  brilliant  and 
more  durable  than  those  extracted  from  cochineal  and 
kermes,  but  inferior  in  both  these  respects  to  the  color 
obtained  from  madder. 

La  Clede,  in  Illinois,  a  post-township  of  Fayette  co., 
about  12  m.  S.E.  of  Vandalia. 

La  Clede,  in  Missouri,  a  S.  central  co. ;  area,  about  740 
sq.  m.  Rivers.  Gasconade,  Niangua,  and  Auglaize  riv¬ 
ers.  Surface,  uneven ;  soil,  generally  fertile.  Cap. 
Lebanon. — The  former  name  of  this  county  was  Kinder- 
hook.  Pop.  (1890)  14,705. 

— A  post-town  of  Linn  co.,  about  98  m.  E.  of  St.  Joseph., 
on  the  Hanu.  &  St.  J.  R.R.  Pop.  (1897)  740. 

Laelede  J  unction,  in  Missouri,  a  village  of  St.  Louis 
county. 

Lac  Maskinongre  (lak  mas-kee-nong-zha'),  a  village 
of  Berthier  co.,  Quebec,  about  66  in.  N.  of  Montreal. 

Lacolle  (la-kolV),  a  post-village  of  St.  Johus  co.,  prov. 
of  Quebec. 

La' con,  in  Illinois,  a  city,  cap.  of  Marshal)  co.,  on  the 
IHin  as  river,  and  the  Ch.  &  Alton  R.R.,  30  m.  above 
Peoria.  Pop.  (1897)  about  1,850. 

La'con,  in  Missouri,  a  village  of  Maries  co.,  about  28  m. 

S.  by  E.  of  Jefferson  City. 

La  Con'daminc,  Charles  Marie  de,  a  French  travel¬ 
ler,  B.  in  Paris,  1701.  Actuated  by  an  indefatigable  de¬ 
sire  for  knowledge,  he  travelled  over  almost  the  whole 
world,  and  studied  nearly  every  science.  In  1736  he  was 
selected,  with  Bouguer,  to  make  a  voyage  to  the  equa¬ 
tor,  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  dimensions  and 
the  figure  of  the  earth.  In  this  expedition,  he  trav¬ 
elled  over  nearly  the  whole  of  South  America,  and  was 
absent  from  France  for  ten  years,  during  which  he  ex¬ 
perienced  the  utmost  fatigue  and  hardship.  On  his  re¬ 
turn  he  published  his  Travelsin  South  America;  The  Pig- 
ure  of  the  Earth,  as  determined  by  the  Observations  of 
Messie.urs  Dela  Condamme.  and  Bouguer.  lie  also  pro¬ 
duced  several  works  in  English  and  Spanish  ;  contrib¬ 
uted  to  the  scientific  memoirs  of  Paris  and  Berlin  ;  and 
maintained  a  correspondence  upon  scientific  subjects 
with  distinguished  men  in  every  European  city.  He  was 
an  amiable,  learned,  and  witty  man ;  and  while  his 
celebrity  as  a  traveller  made  him  many  friends,  his  re¬ 
fined  humor  was  usually  successful  in  warding  off  the 
attacks  of  his  enemies.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Paris 
Academy  of  Sciences,  of  the  Academie  Fran^aise,  and 
of  the  Royal  Society  of  London.  D.  1774. 

Lac-o'nia.  (Anc.  Geog.)  The  country  of  the  Lacedae¬ 
monians  or  Spartans.  See  Sparta. 

Laco'nia.  in  Indiana,  a  post-village  of  Harrison  co., 
abt.  13  m.  S.  of  Corydon. 

Lani  iiia,  in  New  Hampshire,  a  post-town  and  town¬ 
ship,  cap.  of  Belknap  co.,  20  m.  N.  of  Concord.  Pov 
(1897)  about  6,260. 

Lacon'ic,  Laconical,  a.  [Lat .  laconicus  ;  Gr  .la- 
kbnikos  ;  from  Laconia.]  Relating  or  pertaining  to  the 
Lacones,  or  inhabitants  of  Lacedaemonia. —  Expressing 
much  in  few  words,  after  the  manner  of  the  ancient 
Spartans;  brief;  terse:  concise;  sententious ;  pointed; 
pithy  ;  as,  a  laconic  reply, 

—n.  Laconism  ;  a  terse,  sententious,  concise  method  of 
speaking.  —  A  pithy  phrase  or  sentence;  anything  ex¬ 
pressed  in  a  terse  and  compact  style. 

Laconically,  adv.  Briefly;  concisely;  pithily;  ina  | 
laconic  manner. 

Laconicisni,  (la-kdn'i-sizm,)n.  Same  as  Laconism,  q.v. 

Lacon'ics,  n.  sing.  (Lit.)  A  book  written  by  Pau- 
sanias,  treating  of  Lacedfemonia. 

Lacon'icum,  n.  ( Antiq .)  Among  the  ancients,  the 
semicircular  end  of  a  bath.  Also  a  circular  stove,  for 
the  purpose  of  heating  the  sudatories,  or  sweating- 
rooms,  of  a  bath.  The  use  of  the  dry  bath  is  said  to 
have  iieen  prevalent  among  the  Lacedaemonians. 

Laconism,  v.  (Lit.)  A  short,  pithy,  and  pointed 
saying,  for  which  the  ancient  Lacedaemonians  were  re¬ 
markable;  whence  the  name,  from  Laconia.  One  of 
the  most  remarkable  of  the  ancient  laconisms  was  that 
of  the  Spartan  mother  to  her  son,  on  presenting  him 
with  his  shield  — “With  it,  or  on  it,”  — either  bring  it 
back,  or  be  carried  back  upon  it. 

Lac'onize,  v.  n.  To  copy  the  manner  of  the  ancient 
Spartans  ;  —  hence,  to  speak  in  a  pointed,  terse,  concise 
style. 

Lacordaire,  Jean  Baptiste  IIenri,  (Father  Lacor- 
dairk,)  (la'kor-dair,)  a  distinguished  French  preacher, 

B.  at  Recey-sur-Ource,  dep.  Cote-d’Or,  1802.  lie  studied 
at  Pijon,  and  became  an  advocate,  settling  at  Paris  in 
1821.  He  was  at  that  time  a  believer  in  Voltaire,  but 
neither  the  profession  of  the  law  nor  the  negations  of 
Voltairism  could  satisfy  his  ardent  passionate ‘ nature, 
and  he  soon  renounced  both,  began  to  study  theology  at 
the^seminary  of  St.  Sul  pice,  and  was  ordained  priest  in 
1827.  He  attributed  his  conversion  to  the  influence  of 
bis  friend  Lamenuais,  which  gave  rise  t.o  the  saying  that 
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he  was  one  of  the  finest  works  of  Lamennais.  After 
holding  the  office  of  almoner  to  the  college  of  Henri 
IV.,  he  became  joint  editor,  with  M.  de  Montalembert 
and  Lamennais,  of  a  new  journal  entitled  “  L’Avenir,” 
organ  of  the  curiously  combined  opposites,  —  ultramon- 
tunism  and  extreme  liberalism.  “  L’Avenir  ”  first  ap¬ 
peared  in  1830,  and  in  1832  the  pope,  Gregory  XVI., 
published  an  encyclical  condemning  it.  The  editors 
submitted  and  discontinued  the  publication,  Lacordaire 
having  gone  several  times  to  Rome  to  defend  his  opin¬ 
ions.  His  association  with  Lamennais  ceased  from  that 
time.  Lacordaire  soon  after  began  to  distinguish  him¬ 
self  as  a  preacher,  and  the  pulpit  of  Notre-Dame  was 
opened  to  him.  In  1839  he  entered  the  Dominican  order 
at  Rome,  ambitious  of  founding  or  reviving  a  monastic 
order;  and  immense  excitement  was  produced  by  his 
reappearance  at  Notre-Dame  in  1811,  in  the  white  dress 
of  his  order,  and  with  the  shaven  head.  His  discourses 
were,  rather  historical  and  political  than  theological,  and 
his  eloquence  attracted  and  charmed  crowds  at  Paris, 
Lyons,  Bordeaux,  and  other  great  towns,  where  he  was 
called  to  preach.  He  was  chosen  member  of  the  Con¬ 
stituent  Assembly  of  March,  1848,  and  appeared  there 
in  his  Dominican  habit,  but  he  soon  retired.  He  preached 
his  last  great  sermon  in  Paris,  in  1853,  and  was  soon 
after  appointed  director  of  the  college  of  Sorr5ze.  His 
reception  at  the  French  Academy  took  place  in  1860.  He 
was  introduced  by  M.  Guizot,  and  the  ceremony  at¬ 
tracted  much  attention  as  a  political  demonstration. 
The  writings  of  Father  Lacordaire  consist  chiefly  of  a 
Fi'e  de  Saint  Dominique,  and  his  numerous  Conferences 
and  flloges  Punibres.  D.  at  Sorreze,  22d  November, 
1861.  Memoirs  of  the  Abbe  Lacordaire  have  been  writ¬ 
ten  by  the  Count  de  Montalembert. 

Lacqner,  I*aclter,  ( lak'er ,)  n.  [Fr.  laque,  a  kind  of 
rose  or  ruby  color,  a  red-colored  resin,  lac.J  A  varnish, 
consisting  of  a  solution  of  shell-lac  in  alcohol. 

— v.  a.  To  varnish  or  smear  over  with  lacquer,  for  the 
purpose  of  heightening  color,  or  preserving  from  tar¬ 
nish  or  decay. 

Lac'q tiering',  LiacU'ering;,  n.  Act  or  process  of 

applying  lacquer.  —  The  coating  of  lacquor  or  varnish 
smeared  over  a  thing.  See  Japanning. 

Lacquey,  ( Idk'e ,)  v.  and  n.  See  Lackey. 

I.ac-qu  i-  Parle,  ( lak'kee-parl ,)  in  Minnesota,  an  ex¬ 
pansion  of  the  Minnesota  River,  between  Lac-qui-Parle 
and  Chippewa  cos.,  about  140  m.  W.  of  St.  Paul. 

— A  W.  by  S.  central  co. ;  area,  about  650  sq.  m.  Rivers. 
Minnesota,  Lac-qui-Parle,  and  Yellow  Bank  rivers.  Sur¬ 
face,  finely  diversified  ;  soil,  very  fertile.  Cap.  Madison. 
Pop.  (1895)  12,687. 

— A  post- village  of  Lac-qui-Parle  co.,  on  a  lake  of  the  same 
name,  about  140  m.  W.  of  St.  Paul. 

Lacrimo'so.  a.  [It.]  (Mus.)  As  if  weeping; — 
indicating  a  plaintive  movement. 

L,a  Cres'cent,  in  Minnesota,  a  post-town  and  township 
of  Houston  co.,  on  the  Mississippi  river,  about  2  miles 
above  La  Crosse. 

X,a  Cross,  in  Indiana,  a  post-village  in  Laporte  co., 
about  55  m.  S.E.  of  Chicago. 

L,a  Crosse,  in  Kansas,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Rush  co., 
on  Mo.  Pacific  R.  R.,  25  m.  S.  of  Hays  City. 

L,a  Crosse,  n.  (Games.)  A  game  played  with  a  ball 
and  racket;  popular  in  Canada. 

I, a  Crosse,  in  Illinois,  a  post-village  of  Hancock  co. 

I,a  Crosse,  in  Wisconsin,  a  small  river  flowing  into  the 
Mississippi  river  from  La  Crosse  co. 

— A  S.W.  co.,  adjoining  Minnesota;  area,  about  450  sq.  m. 
Rivers.  Mississippi,  La  Crosse,  and  Black  rivers.  Sur¬ 
face,  generally  level ;  soil,  fertile.  Cap.  La  Crosse.  Pop. 
(1895)  43, 610. 

— A  thriving  city,  cap.  of  LaCrosse  co.,  on  the  Mississippi 
river,  about  125  m.  N.W.  of  Madison.  It  contains  many 
fine  public  and  private  edifices,  has  important  manu¬ 
factures  and  a  fine  local  trade.  Pop.  (1895)  28,769. 

l,acg  d’Ainour,  n.  (Her.)  A  cord  of  running  knots 
used  as  an  external  decoration  to  surround  the  arms  of 
widows  and  unmarried  women ;  the  cordelier,  which 
differs  but  slightly  from  it,  being  used  similarly  with 
the  shields  of  married  women. 

Lactage,  (lak'taj,)  n.  [Fr.  litage,  from  Lat.  lac,  lactis, 
milk.]  Milk,  and  the  lacteal  products  thereof. 

LactaiTtius,  Lucius  Ccelius,  or  Ccecilianus  Firmi- 
ancs,  an  eminent  father  of  the  Church,  was  by  some 
•esteemed  an  African,  and  by  others  a  native  of  Fremo, 
iin  Ancona.  He  studied  rhetoric  under  Arnobius,  and  by 
his  Symposium  he  obtained  such  renown,  that  Diocle¬ 
tian  appointed  him  to  teach  rhetoric  in  Nicomedia.  Sub¬ 
sequently  he  was  appointed  tutor  to  Crispus,  the  son  of 
Constantine,  who  dying  not  long  after,  L.  was  neg¬ 
lected.  He  wrote  many  works  in  vindication  of  Chris¬ 
tianity,  from  the  style  of  which  he  has  been  honored 
with  the  name  of  the  “  Christian  Cicero.”  His  principal 
work  is  the  Institutiones  Divines,  in  7  books.  D.  about 
325. 

Lactarene',  ra.  A  preparation  of  curded  milk,  used 
in  calico-printing. 

Lac'tary,  n.  A  dairy-house. 

I.ac'tate,  n.  [From  Lat.  lactare,  to  suckle.]  (diem.)  A 
salt  formed  of  lactic  acid  and  a  base. 

Lactation,  (-ta'shun,)  n.  The  act  of  giving  suck;  also, 
the  time  of  suckling. 

liac'teal,  Lac'teous,  Lac'tcan,  a.  [From  Lat. 
lac,  lactis  =  Gr.  gala,  galaktos,  milk ;  probably  allied  to 
Ar.  halib,  lleb.  halab,  milk.  The  ga,  in  Gr.  gala,  is  from 
Sansk.  go,  an  ox  or  cow.]  Belonging  to.  or  partaking  of, 
the  properties  of  milk:  milky. 

(Anat.)  Conveying  chyle ;  as,  a  lacteal  vessel. 

—n.  (Anat.)  The  name  given  to  certain  vessels  of  the 
human  body,  on  account  of  their  containing  a  milk-like 
fluid,  the  chyle.  They  serve  to  convey  the  chyle,  or 


nutritious  part  of  the  food,  from  the  intestines  to  the 
thoracic  duct.  They  are  very  tender  and  transparent 
vessels,  and  are  furnished  with  an  infinite  number  of 
valves.  They  have  their  origin  in  the  internal  vellous 
coat  of  the  small  intestines,  perforate  the  other  coats, 
and  then  proceed  through  numberless  converging 
branches,  between  the  layers  of  the  mesentery,  to  the 
thoracic  duct,  the  main  branch  of  the  absorbent  system, 
which,  at  the  part  where  the  chief  lacteal  branches  join 
it,  is  dilated  into  what  is  called  the  receptaculum  chyli, 
In  their  passage  through  the  meseutery,  the  lacte- 
als  traverse  numerous  mesenteric  absorbent  glands, 
where  they  communicate  with  veins,  and  the  fluid  con¬ 
tained  in  them  is  exposed  to  the  influence  of  the  blood, 
from  which  it  acquires  coloring-matter  and  fibrin.  —  See 
Digestion. 

I.ae'teally,  adv.  Milkily  ;  in  the  manner  of  milk. 

Lac'tean,  a.  See  Lacteal. 

I.ac'teous,  a.  Of  a  white  less  intense  than  niveous ; 
the  color  of  chalk. 

Lac'teously,  adv.  In  a  lacteous  manner. 

Lactes'cence,  n.  [Fr.,  from  Lat,  lactescms —  lactesco, 
to  turn  to  milk.]  Milkiuess,  or  milky  color. — Ten¬ 
dency  to  milk. 

I.actes'cenl,  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  lactescens.]  Producing 
milk,  or  a  white  juice;  as,  a  lactescent  plant. —  Supply¬ 
ing  a  viscid,  colored  juice. 

(Bot.  and  Zool.)  Producing  or  abounding  with  milk 
or  white  juice. 

Lac'tic  Acid,  n.  (Chem.)  An  acid  produced  by  nat¬ 
ural  or  artificial  fermentation  from  milk  and  other  ani¬ 
mal  matters  containing  lactose,  or  sugar  of  milk.  Starch, 
cane-sugar,  dextrin,  and  gum,  also  pass  into  lactic  acid 
under  certain  circumstances.  Thus,  it  is  formed  in 
sauer-kraut,  in  malt  vinegar,  and  during  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  wheaten  starch.  It  is  easily  made  by  dissolving 
8  parts  erf  cane-sugar  in  50  of  water ;  to  this  solution 
are  added  one  part  of  casein,  or  pure  cheese,  and  three 
parts  of' chalk.  The  mixture  is  set  aside  in  a  warm 
place  for  two  or  three  weeks,  during  which  time  the 
mass  becomes  gradually  filled  with  crystals  of  lactate 
of  lime.  These  crystals  are  purified  by  recrystalliza¬ 
tion,  and  treated  with  their  exact  equivalent  of  sul¬ 
phuric  acid.  The  residue  is  digested  in  alcohol,  which 
dissolves  the  lactic  acid  and  leaves  the  sulphate  of  lime. 
The  lactic  acid  is  obtained  from  the  solution  by  evapo¬ 
rating  the  alcohol.  In  its  pure  state  it  forms  a  trans¬ 
parent,  inodorous,  uncrystallizable,  syrupy  liquid,  with 
a  sharp  acid  taste.  It  is  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and 
ether,  and  may  be  distilled  unchanged  if  air  be  excluded. 
Exposed  to  a  heat  of  266°  it  loses  water,  and  is  converted 
into  a  yellow,  bitter,  fusible  substance,  nearly  insolu¬ 
ble  in  water.  Heated  to  500°  Fahr.  it  changes  to  a  vola¬ 
tile  acid,  the  citraconic,  and  lactide  distils  over.  Lactide 
dissolve*  in  alcohol,  crystallizing  from  it  in  brilliant 
rhombic  prisms.  At  255°  it  fuses,  and  may  be  sublimed 
unchanged.  Dissolved  in  water  it  assumes  four  equiva¬ 
lents  of  that  substance,  and  becomes  converted  into 
hydrated  lactic  acid.  Lactide  absorbs  ammonia  with 
great  greediness,  forming  lactamide.  The  lactates  are 
mostly  soluble  in  water;  a  few  of  them  may  be  crys¬ 
tallized.  Lactic  acid  enters  into  the  composition  of  the 
gastric  juice,  the  perspiration,  and,  in  cases  of  diabetes, 
of  the  saliva  and  the  urine. 

I.act iTorous.  a.  [Lat.  lac,  lactis,  and  ferre,  to  bear.] 
Yielding  or  conveying  milk  or  white  juice;  as,  a  lactif¬ 
erous  duct. 

— Producing  a  viscid,  colored  juice,  as  certain  plants. 

Lactific,  Taetifical,  a.  [Lat.  lac,  lactis,  and  fa- 
cere,  to  make.]  Breeding  milk. 

I.ac'tifufre,  (-fuj,)  n.  [Lat.  lac,  lactis,  and  fugare ,  to 
drive  out.]  (Med.)  A  medicine  which  dispels  milk. 

Lac'tin,  Tac'tose,  n.  [Fr.]  (diem.)  Sugar  of  milk. 
See  Sugar. 

I.actom'eter,  Galactometer,  n.  [Lat.  lac,  lactis,  and 
Gr.  metron,  measure.]  (Chem.)  An  instrument  used 
for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  proportion  of  cream 
contained  in  the  milk  of  any  particular  cow,  or  of  the 
general  produce  of  a  dairy.  It  is  generally  in  the  form 
of  a  glass  tube  set  perpendicularly  in  a  stand.  The 
tube  is  about  a  foot  high  and  half  an  inch  in  diameter, 
with  a  graduated  scale  marked  on  the  outside.  Milk 
fresh  from  the  cow  is  poured  into  it.  and  allowed  to  re¬ 
main  in  it  till  the  cream  separates  and  floats  on  the  sur¬ 
face,  when,  by  observing  the  marks  on  the  scale,  the 
proportions  of  milk  and  oream  can  easily  be  ascertained. 

Tac'tone,  n.  (Chem.)  A  volatile  liquid,  with  a  strong 
pungent  odor,  boiling  at  about  198°  F.,  found  among  the 
products  of  distillations  of  sugar  of  milk. 

I,ae'tOSCOpe,  n.  [Lat.  lactis,  and  Gr.  skopein,  to  view.] 
An  instrument  for  ascertaining  the  opacity  of  milk,  and 
thus  estimating  the  richness  of  the  fluid  in  cream  ;  a 
kind  of  eye-glass. 

TjactucJt'riitin,  n.  The  Lettuce-opium.  See  Lactuca. 

Lactn'ca,  n.  [Lat.  lac,  milk;  from  its  milky  juice.] 
( Bot.)  The  Lettuce,  a  gen.  of  the  ord.  Asteracea.  The 
species  L.  sativa  is  the  common  or  garden  lettuce,  so 
largely  cultivated  as  a  salad.  L.  virosa  is  the  wild  or 
strong-scented  lettuce.  If  the  stem  of  the  common  let¬ 
tuce.  when  it  is  coming  into  flower,  be  wounded  with  a 
knife,  a  milky  juice  exudes,  which  dries  in  the  open  air 
into  a  friable  mass  of  a  brown  color.  This  inspissated 
juice  is  called  lactucarium,  or  lettuce-opium,  and  is  some¬ 
times  employed  in  medicine  for  its  narcotic  properties. 
L.  virosa  yields  the  best  and  the  largest  quantity  of  lac¬ 
tucarium."  Professor  Johnston  says, — “The  lactuca¬ 
rium  is  one  of  those  narcotics  in  which  many  of  us  un¬ 
consciously  indulge.  The  eater  of  green  lettuce  as  a 
salad  takes  a  portion  of  it  in  the  juice  of  the  leaves  he 
swallows  ;  and  many,  after  this  is  pointed  out  to  them, 
will  discover  that  their  heads  are  not  unaffected  after 


indulging  copiously  in  a  lettuce  salad.  Eaten  at  night, 
the  lettuce  causes  sleep;  eaten  during  the  day,  it 
soothes  and  calms,  and  allays  the  tendency  to  nervous 
irritability.  And  yet  the  lover  of  lettuce  would  prob¬ 
ably  take  it  very  much  amiss  if  he  were  told  that  he 
ate  his  green  leaves,  partly,  at  least,  for  the  same  reason 
as  the  Turk  or  Chinaman  takes  his  whiff  from  the  tiny 
opium  pipe.” 

I«actu'cic  Acid,  n.  (Chem.)  A  peculiar  acid,  discovered 
by  Pfaff  in  the  juice  of  Lactuca  virosa.  It  bears  some 
resemblance  to  oxalic  acid,  but  differs  from  it  in  giving 
a  green  precipitate  with  the  protosalts  of  iron,  and  a 
brown  precipitate  with  sulphate  of  copper. 

Lacu'na,  n. :  pi.  Lacuna.  [Lat.,  a  pit,  or  anything  con¬ 
cave;  Gr.  lakkos,  a  tank.]  A  small  gap,  pit,  or  hiatus; 
a  concave  depression. 

(Anat.)  A  small  cavity  in  a  mucous  membrane;  — 
sometimes  used  for  cryptic. 

(Bot.)  A  term  applied  In  describing  lichens,  to  denote 
one  of  the  small  hollows  or  pits  on  the  upper  surface 
of  the  thallus. — Also  a  name  given  occasionally  to  the 
internal  organ,  commonly  called  an  air-cell,  lying  in  the 
midst  of  the  cellular  tissue  of  plants. 

Liacil'nal,  lacu  nar,  a.  Pertaining  to,  or  charac¬ 
terized  by,  lacunae. 

Lacu  nar,  n.  (Arch.)  A  panel  or  coffer  in  the  ceiling 
of  an  apartment,  and  sometimes  employed  in  the  soffits 
of  the  corona  of  the  Ionic,  Corinthian,  and  Composite 
orders. 

liacu'nose,  I.acu'nous,  a.  [Lat.  lacunosus.]  (Bot.) 
Presenting  a  pitted  surface;  comprising  cavities;  as,  a 
lacunose  leaf. 

Lacus'trat,  Lacustrine,  a.  [From  Lat.  lacus, 
lake.]  Belonging  to  lakes  or  swamps.  See  Lake  Dwell- 

La'cy,  in  Illinois,  a  vill.  of  De  Kalb  co.  [ings. 

Lad,  n.  [W.  llaunl,  probably  from  A.  S.  lad,  to  be  boyish, 
to  speak  or  act  as  a  boy  ;  Ar.  walad,  a  youth.  Akin  to 
A.  S.  leod,  a  countryman.]  A  stripling;  a  young  man, 
or  boy;  a  growing  youth;  —  opposed  to  lass. 

“  A  Corinthian,  a  lad  of  mettle,  a  :’ood  boy.”  —  Shaks. 

Ladakh  ',  or  Middle  Thibet,  a  country  of  Cen,ral 
Asia,  bounded  N.  by  Chinese  Turkestan,  E.  by  Gr.  Thibet, 
S.  Cashmere,  W.  by  Little  Thibet;  Lat.  between 32°  and 
36°N.,Lon.76°and79°E.  Area, 30, 000sq.m.  Thecountry 
lies  chiefly  within  the  basin  of  the  Upper  Indus,  being 
little  better  than  a  mass  of  mountains  with  narrow 
valleys  between  them.  Notwithstanding  its  great  ele¬ 
vation,  which  is  equally  unfavorable  to  soil  and  climate, 
the  temperature  is  sometimes  singularly  high  —  a  phe¬ 
nomenon  attributed  partly  to  the  tenuity  of  the  atmos¬ 
phere,  and  partly  to  the  absence  of  moisture.  Pretty 
good  crops  of  wheat,  barley,  and  buckwheat  are  raised  ; 
while  the  mineral  products  are  sulphur,  iron,  lead,  cop¬ 
per,  and  gold.  The  transit-trade  is  extensive,  being 
carried  on  mostly  by  mules  and  sheep.  The  inhabitants 
are  very  peaceful  and  industrious ;  they  are  excellent 
farmers,  and  their  woollen  manufactures  are  said  to 
be  important.  The  women  are  fresh  and  fair,  but  rather 
lax  in  their  morals;  among  the  lower  classes,  poly¬ 
andry  is  common.  The  pop. is  Mongolian,  the  language 
Thibetan,  and  the  religion  Lamaism.  Cap.  Leh.  L.  >vaa 
conquered  in  1835  by  Gholab  Singh,  the  ruler  of  Cash- 
mere.  Pop.  about  150,000. 

Lad'anum,  Lab'danum,n.  [Gr.  ladanon.]  (Bot.) 

See  Cistaceje. 

Latl'der,  n.  [A.  S.  hlcedder ;  Du.  ladder;  Ger.  leiter .] 
That  which  leads  or  conducts  from  a  lower  to  a  higher 
situation;  hence,  specifically,  a  frame  of  wood,  or  iron, 
consisting  of  two  side-pieces,  connected  by  rungs,  and 
thus  forming  6teps  by  which  persons  may  ascend  a 
building,  Sic.  —  That  by  which  a  person  ascends  or 
rises  ;  —  hence,  means  of  advancing  in  rank  or  position; 
gradual  rise ;  elevation. 

**  Lowliness  Is  young  Ambition’s  ladder —  Shake. 

Accommodation-ladder.  (Haul.)  A  wooden  staircase 
by  which  persons  reach  the  gangway  in  a  ship’s  side. 

Side-ladder;  Stern-ladder.  A  rope-ladder  attached  to 
the  side  or  stern  of  a  vessel. — Ladder-work,  mechanical 
labor  in  which  the  use  of  a  ladder  is  necessary,  as  in 
house-painting. 

Lad  'die,  n.  In  Scotland  a  lad ;  a  youth ;  as,  a  Highland 

laddie. 

Lade,  v.  a.  (imp.  laded  ;  pp.  laded,  laden.)  [A.S.  ladan, 
to  load;  Ger.  laden.  See  Load]  To  load;  to  place  on 
or  in,  as  a  freight  or  burden  ;  —  generally  preceding  th» 
direct  object  which  receives  the  load. 

”  The  heavy-laden  vessels  put  to  sea.”  — -  Dryden. 

— To  dip  ;  to  throw  in  or  out,  as  a  fluid,  with  a  dipper  or 
ladle ;  as,  to  lade  water  out  of  a  bucket. 

— v.  n.  To  take  in  water  through  a  leak  or  leaks,  as  a 
ship. 

Lade,  n.  The  embouchure  or  mouth  of  a  river. 

— A  passage  for  water. 

Lad'ed,  Lad'en,  (pp.  of  Lade,  q.  v.)  Loaded ;  charged 
with  a  burden  or  freight. 

— a.  Oppressed;  burdened;  as,  a  laden  camel. 

La'diesburg-.  in  Maryland,  a  post-village  of  Frederick 
co.,  abt.  80  m.  N.W.  of  Annapolis. 

La'd  ies’-traces,  n.  (Bot.)  See  Spiranthes. 

Lndi'ga.  in  Alabama,  a  post-village  of  Calhoun  co.,  abt. 
140  m.  N.  by  E.  of  Montgomery. 

Lad'ing.  n.  That  which  constitutes  a  load,  freight,  or 

*  cargo :  burden ;  as.  the  lading  of  a  ship. 

Lading,  (Bill  of.)  See  Bill  of  Lading. 

Ladislas.  or  Ladislaus  I.,  king  of  Hungary,  b. 
10-11,  succeeded  1079,  D.  1095,  and  was  canonized  for  his 
piety  by  Celestin  III.,  1198.  —  Ladislas  Uncalled  the 
Infant,  succeeded  and  d.  the  same  year,  1200. —  Ladislas 
III.  succeeded  1272,  assassinated,  after  a  life  of  de¬ 
bauchery  and  a  disgraceful  reign,  1290.  —  Ladislas  IV., 
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the  same  as  Uladislas  V.,  king  of  Poland,  succeeded  his 
father  in  the  latter  dignity,  1435,  and  was  elected  by  the 
Hungarians,  1440,  killed  in  battle  by  the  Sultan  Amu- 
rath,  1444.  —  Ladislas  V.  succeeded  in  the  fifth  year  of 
his  age,  1444,  and  d.  suddenly  1468. —  Ladislas  VI.,  sou 
of  Casimir  IV.,  king  of  Poland,  and  called,  according  to 
the  Polish  form  of  his  name.  Uladislas  II.,  became  king 
of  Bohemia  1471,  and  king  of  Hungary  1490,  d.  1516. 

Lari'islas,  Latlislaus,  or  Lancelot,  king  of  Na¬ 
ples,  called  the  Liberal  and  Victorious,  B.  1376,  succeeded 
his  father,  Charles  Duras,  in  1386.  lie  was  previously 
count  of  Provence  and  king  of  Hungary.  He  obtained 
the  latter  crown  in  1403,  during  the  imprisonment  of 
Sigismund,  who  compelled  him  to  return  to  Italy.  On 
the  death  of  his  father,  he  was  opposed  by  Louis  II., 
duke  of  Anjou,  which  occasioned  some  bloody  wars. 
Pope  John  XXIII.  at  first  espoused  the  cause  of  Louis, 
but  afterwards  took  the  part  of  Ladislaus,  who,  however, 
marched  against  Rome,  and  having  taken  it,  turned  his 
arms  on  the  Florentines,  wiiom  he  compelled  to  sue  for 
peace,  in  1413.  D.  at  Naples,  it  is  suspected  of  poison, 
1414. 

Ladislas,  Uladislas,  or  Vladislas,  kings  of  Po¬ 
land.  See  Uladislas. 

Lad'kin,  n.  A  little  lad;  a  boy.  (r.) 

Ladle,  n.  [A.  S.  hlsedle,  from  hladan,  to  lade.]  A  uten¬ 
sil  somewhat  like  a  dish,  with  a  long  handle,  used  for 
lading,  throwing,  or  dipping  out  liquor  from  a  vessel ; 
as,  a  soup  -  ladle.  —  The  float  of  a  mill  -  wheel ;  a  ladle- 
board. 

(Gun.)  An  instrument  by  which  the  charge  of  a 
heavy  gun  is  drawn  out. 

( Metall .)  A  vessel  in  which  molten  metal  is  carried 
from  the  furnace  to  the  mould. 

— v.  a.  To  use  a  ladle  for  dipping  or  serving  out;  as,  to 
ladle  out  molten  metal,  or  soup. 

La'dle-l»oard,  n.  The  float  of  a  mill-wheel ;  a  ladle. 

La'dleful.  n.;  pi.  Ladlefuls.  The  quantity  which 
a  ladle  contains. 

Lado'ga,  or  Lados’ka,  a  lake  in  the  N.  of  European 
Russia,  lying  between  the  Baltic  and  Lake  Onega,  and 
inclosed  by  govts.  St.  Petersburg.  Viburg,  and  Olouetz  ; 
Lat.  between  59°  81'  and  61°  46'  N.,  Lon.  30°  and  33°  E. 
Ext.  130  m.  long  and  75  broad  ;  depth,  from  12  to  1,000 
feet.  Forty  rivers  flow  into  it,  and  its  surplus  waters 
are  discharged  by  the  Neva  into  the  Gulf  of  Finland. 
The  shores  are  low,  and  it  contains  several  islands. 

Lado'ga,  in  Indiana,  a  post-town  of  Montgomery  co., 
11  m.  S.  S.  E.  of  Crawfordsville.  Pop.  (1897)  about  1,050. 

Lado'ga,  in  Wisconsin,  a  post-village  of  Fond  du  Lac  co. 

Ladrone',  n.  [Sp. ;  from  Lat.  latro,  a  robber.]  A  pi¬ 
rate  ;  a  robber ;  —  hence,  by  analogy,  a  scamp ;  a  loafer : 
a  rogue ;  a  rascal . 

Lad  rones,  or  Mariana  Islands,  (la-drones'.)  a  group 
of  islands  belonging  to  Spain,  in  the  N.  Pacific  Ocean, 
stretching  45  m.  from  N.  to  S. ;  Lat.  bet.  13°  and  21°  N., 
Lon.  144°  and  146°  E.  They  consist  of  20  islands,  of 
which  5  are  inhabited.  Soil,  densely  wooded  and  fer¬ 
tile.  Climate,  temperate.  The  principal  islands  are, 
Guguan,  Rota,  and  Linian.  Pop.  11,000.  Discovered  by 
Magellan  in  1521,  and  called  Ladrones,  from  the  extraor¬ 
dinary  thievish  propensities  exhibited  by  the  original 
inhabitants.  They  received  the  name  of  Mariana 
Islands  from  the  Jesuits,  who  settled  here  in  1667. 

Ladrones',  3  small  islands  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  on  the 
coast  of  Veragua.  8  m.  S.E.  of  Cape  Boruca ;  Lat.  8°  20' 
N.,  Lon.  83°  16'  W. 

Ladrones  Isles,  ( la-dronz ',)  a  cluster  of  small  islands 
off  the  S.  extremity  of  China,  opposite  the  entrance  of 
the  Canton  River,  20  m.  S.E.  from  Macao;  Lat  21°  52' 
N„  Lon.  113°  44'  E. 

Lady.  n.;  pi.  Ladies.  [Goth,  hlaif,  loaf,  and  dian,  to 
serve  or  distribute,  — from  the  practice  of  the  wives  of 
the  rich  distributing  bread  to  the  poor  or  to  their  do¬ 
mestics.  Tooke  derives  it  from  hlifian,  to  lift,  i.  e.,  one 
raised  to  the  rank  of  her  husband.]  (Eng.  Her.)  A 
title  of  honor,  the  correlative  of  lord.  It  belongs,  of 
right  to  the  daughters  of  all  peers  above  the  rank  of 
viscount,  and  is  extended  by  courtesy  to  the  wives  of 
baronets  and  knights.  In  common  usage,  the  term  is 
employed  in  speaking  of  the  women  of  the  upper  classes 
generally,  —  then  correlative  to  gentleman. 

— A  wife  or  spouse. 

“  I  your  lady.  Sir  John  ?  alas,  I  should  be  a  pitiful  lady." — Shaks. 

Our  Lady,  the  Madonna ;  the  Virgin  Mary. 

La'dy-bird.  Lady-bug,  Lady-fly,  Barnabee,  &c.,  n. 
(Zorn.)  See  Coccinella. 

La'dy-ehai>el,n.  A  chapel  dedicated  to  theVirginMary. 

La'dy-C01irt,n.  The  court  holden  by  a  ladyof  the  manor. 

La'dy-day,  n.  The  day  of  the  Annunciation,  q.  v. 

La  dy -fly .  n.  Same  as  Lady-bird.  See  Coccinella. 

La'dy-killer,  n.  A  male  flirt;  a  man  who  is  success¬ 
ful  with  the  fair  sex  ;  —  and,  in  a  bad  sense,  a  libertine; 
as,  he  is  a  professed  lady-killer.  (Cant.) 

La'dykin,  n.  A  little  lady.  <r.) 

La'dy-like,  a.  Having  the  manner  of  a  gentlewoman  ; 
genteel ;  well-bred;  as,  an  exceedingly  lady-like  woman. 

—Soft;  tender;  delicate. 

“  Her  tender  constitution  did  declare 
Too  lady-like  a  long  fatigue  to  bear.”  — Dryden. 

La'dy-love,  n.  A  sweetheart ;  a  mistress ;  a  betrothed 
woman ;  a  fiancee. 

"  I  sing  the  praises  of  my  lady-love."  — Lord  Doreet. 

La'dy’s-bedstraw,  n.  (Bot.)  See  Phansaceum. 

La'dy’s-foower,  or  Virgin’s  Bower,  n.  (Bot.)  See 
Clematis. 

La'dy's-comb,  n.  (Bot.)  See  Scandix. 

La'dy’s-cusliion,  n.  (Bot.)  See  Saxifraga. 

La'dy’s-finger,  n.  A  variety  of  potato. 

(Confectionery.)  A  kind  of  small  sweet  cake,  about 
the  length  of  a  lady’s  finger. 


(Zoul.)  One  of  the  branchiae  of  a  lobster. 

La'dy's-liair,  n.  (Bot.)  See  Briza. 

Ladyship,  n.  The  rank  or  social  position  of  a  lady; 
—  used  in  a  titular  sense. 

1  ■  Madam,  he  sends  your  ladyship  this  ring."  — Shaks. 

La'dy’s-mantle,  n.  (Bot.)  The  common  name  of 
Alchemilla,  a  genus  of  alpine  plants  belonging  to  the 
order  Sanguisorbacese. 

La'dy’s-seal.  n.  (Bot.)  See  Tannus. 

La'dy’s-slipper,  n.  (Bot.)  See  Cypripedium. 

La'dy's-smocK,  n.  (Bot.)  See  Cardamine. 

La'dy’s-traces,  La'dy’s-tresses,  n.  (Bot.)  See 
Spikantiies. 

Lse'ken,  in  Belgium,  the  palace  of  the  kings  of  Bel¬ 
gium  situated  in  the  suburb  of  Brussels,  was  erected  in 
1782.  Leopold  I.  died  here  Dec.  10,  and  was  buried  here 
Dec.  16,  1865. 

Ltelia'nus,  a  Roman  emperor,  proclaimed  and  killed 

a.  d.  266. 

Lrc'lius,  Caius,  a  Roman  commander,  companion-in- 
arms  of  Scipio  Africanus,  consul  b.  c.  190.  —  His  son,  of 
the  same  name,  surnamed  “  The  Wise,”  distinguished 
as  an  orator  and  man  of  letters,  was  consul  B.  C.  140. 

Luemodip'oda,  n.  pi.  [Gr.  laimos,  throat,  pous,  a 
foot.]  (Zoul.)  In  the  classification  of  Latreille,  an  order 
of  Crustaceans  placed  between  the  Amp/iipoda  and  the 
Isopoda. — In  this  work  the  L.  are  included  in  the  Am- 
phipoda,  q.  v. 

Laeiinec,  R£n£  ThIsophile  Hyacinthe,  (lan'nek,)  a 
French  anatomist  and  pathologist,  B.  at  Qtiimper,  1781, 
inventor  of  the  stethoscope  and  of  the  art  of  “  mediate 
auscultation,”  obtained  the  degree  of  doctor  of  medicine 
in  1814.  His  literary  acquirements  were  extensive,  and 
he  rapidly  grew  into  fame  as  a  lecturer  and  writer  on 
medicine.  In  1816  he  became  chief  physician  at  the 
llopital  Necker,  and  soon  afterwards  made  known  his 
important  discovery  in  his  Treatise  on  Mediate  Auscul¬ 
tation.  II is  health,  which  had  been  always  delicate,  now 
grew  so  infirm  that  he  was  compelled  to  resign  his 
large  private  practice  and  his  official  appointments,  to 
repair  into  Brittany.  In  1821  he  returned,  with  re¬ 
stored  health,  to  Paris,  and  was  appointed  professor  of 
medicine  in  the  College  of  France.  Five  years  later  his 
health  again  gave  way ;  and  it  was  found,  by  means  of 
the  system  he  had  himself  invented,  that  he  was  at¬ 
tacked  with  consumption.  He  retired  to  Brittany,  and 
there  d.  in  1827.  His  great  invention  of  the  stetho¬ 
scope,  as  well  as  his  valuable  works,  elucidated  the 
pathology  of  diseases  of  the  chest,  which  till  his  time 
had  been  involved  in  the  greatest  obscurity.  His  most 
invaluable  work,  the  Mediate  Auscultation,  has  been 
translated  into  English  by  Dr.  Forbes.  Besides  this,  he 
also  produced  a  number  of  excellent  treatises  on  medi¬ 
cine,  and  was  altogether,  in  his  time,  one  of  the  greatest 
advancers  of  medical  science. 

Laer'tes,  according  to  Homer,  a  king  of  Ithaca,  and  the 
supposed  father  of  Ulysses,  whose  real  progenitor  was 
Sisyphus.  L.,  however,  resigned  his  crown  to  Ulysses 
when  old  enough  to  bear  the  responsibilities  of  office, 
and,  retiring  to  a  farm,  enjoyed  himself  in  the  innocent 
pleasures  of  a  rural  life.  After  the  absence  of  liis  son 
for  ten  years  at  the  siege  of  Troy,  and  ten  more  ex¬ 
pended  in  his  return  journey,  Ulysses  found  his  old  and 
infirm  father  still  employed  in  his  fields  and  garden ; 
and,  having  cautiously  made  himself  known  to  the  old 
king,  they  repaired  together  to  the  palace  of  the  faithful 
Penelope,  where,  expelling  the  host  of  visitors,  they  dis¬ 
covered  themselves  to  the  delighted  queen.  L.  in  his 
youth  had  been  one  of  the  Argonauts. 

Lsetart?  Sunday.  (Eccl.)  In  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  the  fourth  Sunday  in  Lent,  called  also  Mid-Lent. 
It  is  so  named  from  the  first  word  of  the  Introit  of  the 
mass,  which  is  from  Isaiali  lxvi.  10.  From  this  name 
the  characteristic  of  the  services  of  the  day  is  joyous¬ 
ness,  and  the  music  of  the  organ,  which  throughout  the 
rest  of  Lent  is  suspended,  is  on  this  day  resumed. 

Lneviiitis,  Marcus  Valerius,  a  naval  commander  of 
Rome,  opposed  to  Philip  of  Macedon,  whom  he  defeated 

b.  c.  214 ;  consul  210 :  n.  205. 

Lsevoraceni'lc  Acid,  L-evotartaric  Acid,  n.(Chem.) 
Racemic  acid  is  a  compound  of  two  acids  of  the  same 
composition,  but  having  opposite  effects  on  a  ray  of 
polarized  light.  One  of  these  acids  twists  the  ray  to  the 
right,  and  is  hence  called  dextroracemic  acid;  the  ordi¬ 
nary  tartaric  acid  of  commerce  is  this  substance.  The 
other  twists  it  to  the  left,  and  is  therefore  termed  leevo- 
racemic  or  tartaric  acid. 

La  Farge.  in  Wisconsin,  a  post-office  of  Vernon  co. 

La  Fars-cville,  (la  farj’vil,)  in  New  York,  a  post-vil¬ 
lage  of  Jefferson  co.,  about  16  m.  N.  of  Watertown. 

La  Fayet  te,  Marie  Jean  Paul  Roch  Yves  Gilbert  Mo- 
tier,  Marquis  de,  a  general  in  the  American  war  of  in¬ 
dependence,  was  also  a  French  commander  and  states¬ 
man,  and  is  one  of  the  most  illustrious  names  in  the  an¬ 
nals  of  modern  history.  lie  represented  one  of  the  oldest 
houses  of  the  French  noblesse,  and  was  B.  at  the  Chateau 
de  Chavagnae,  in  Auvergne,  Sept.  6, 1757.  Left  an  orphan 
at  a  very  early  age,  L.  was  educated  at  the  College  de 
I’lessis,  Paris,  and,  at  16,  married,  and  entered  the  French 
Guards.  Becoming  acquainted  with  Franklin,  Deane, 
and  Lee, agents  in  Paris  for  the  American  revolutionists, 
L.  imbibed  their  spirit,  and  resolved  to  draw  his  sword 
for  the  cause  of  their  country.  He  accordingly  fitted 
out  a  vessel  at  Bordeaux,  and  narrowly  escaping  arrest, 
sailed  from  a  Spanish  port,  accompanied  by  several  of¬ 
ficers,  among  them  Baron  de  Kalb,  (</.  v.)  On  the  25th 
of  April,  1777,  the  Marquis  arrived  at  Charleston,  and 
proceeding  to  Philadelphia,  where  Congress  was  then 
sitting,  made  an  offer  to  that  body  to  serve  as  a  volun¬ 
teer  in  their  army.  This  offer  meeting  acceptance,  L. 
was,  out  of  respect  to  his  high  rank,  commissioned  ma¬ 


jor-general,  July  31st.  He  soon  acquired  the  favor  of 
Gen.  Washington,  and  rendered  distinguished  services 
to  the  revolutionary  cause  at  the  battles  of  Brandywine 
and  Monmouth.  At  the  end  of  1778,  war  having  broken 
out  between  his  own  country  and  England,  the  Marquis 
(who  still  retained  his  commission  in  the  French  army) 
obtained  leave  of  absence,  and  sailed  for  home  in  Jan., 
1779.  He  was  enthusiastically  received  by  the  French 
people  (then  full  of  revolutionary  ideas  themselves),  and 
succeeded  in  obtaining  from  the  govt,  assistance  both 
in  men  and  money,  for  the  American  cause.  There¬ 
upon  L,  recrossed  the  Atlantic,  and  re-joined  Washing- 


Fig.  1494.  —  la  fayette. 

ton  in  May,  1780.  Shortly  after  his  arrival,  the  French 
auxiliary  force,  commanded  by  Rochambeau,  arrived. 
After  obliging  the  army  of  Lord  Cornwallis  to  surrender 
at  Yorktown,  L.  again  returned  to  France,  and,  in  1784, 
after  the  independence  of  the  U.  States  had  been  recog¬ 
nized,  he  again  revisited  this  country  as  the  guest  of 
Washington.  Returning  to  Europe  after  a  brief  stay, 
L.  assumed  his  public  duties  as  a  member  of  the  As¬ 
sembly  of  Notables,  and  stepped  prominently  forth  as 
the  champion  of  liberal,  if  not  radical,  ideas.  After 
bringing  about  the  convocation  of  the  States-general  in 
May,  1789,  the  Marquis  was  appointed  commander-in¬ 
chief  of  the  National  Guard  of  Paris,  in  which  capacity 
he  saved  the  lives  of  Louis  XYI.  and  his  queen  from 
a  vile  canaille  who  had  taken  possession  of  the  palace 
of  Versailles,  on  October  5-6.  Upon  the  National 
Assembly  passings  decree  for  the  abolition  of  hereditary 
titles  of  nobility,  L.  was  the  first  to  lay  down  his  rank  of 
marquis.  In  March,  1792,  war  being  declared  against 
Austria,  L.  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  an  army 
on  the  frontier,  and  won  the  battles  of  Philippeville, 
Maubeuge,  and  Florennes.  On  August  8th,  he  was 
denounced  by  the  Jacobins  as  a  traitor  to  his  country; 
and,  after  escaping  arrest  at  the  hands  of  their  emis¬ 
saries,  L.,  whose  immense  hereditary  fortune  had  been 
confiscated,  fled  into  Germany,  only  to  be  captured  there 
by  the  Austrians  and  imprisoned  in  the  ca6tle  of 
Olmiitz.  After  an  unsuccessful  attempt  at  escape,  and 
after  the  futile  intercession  of  the  U.  States,  and  also 
of  Great  Britain,  the  Marquis,  after  an  imprisonment 
of  5  years,  was  liberated  in  1797,  on  the  special  demand 
of  Gen.  Bonaparte,  then  victorious  in  Italy.  Returning 
to  France  two  years  afterwards,  he  retired  to  his  estate, 
and  remained  in  privacy  until  1818,  when  he  was 
elected  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  where  he  manifested 
vigorous  sympathy  with  the  advanced  liberal  party.  In 
1824,  Congress  passed  a  resolution  requesting  President 
Monroe  to  extend  an  invitation  to  L.  to  visit  the  U. 
States  once  more.  He  complied,  and  landed  at  New 
York  on  the  15th  of  August.  His  tour  throughout  the 
country  partook  of  the  character  of  a  triumphal  pro¬ 
gress,  and  Congress,  in  Dec.,  voted  him  a  grant  of 
$200,000  and  a  township,  in  recognition  of  his  eminent 
services  during  the  Revolution.  In  Sept.,  1825,  he  re¬ 
turned  to  France.  The  unconstitutional  ordinances  of 
Charles  X.  in  June,  1830,  which  caused  his  own  expul¬ 
sion,  brought  i.  on  the  stage  again.  It  was  to  him, 
idolized  by  the  Parisians  and  intrusted  with  the  power 
of  a  dictator,  in  his  original  character  of  commander  of 
the  National  Guard,  that  Louis  Philippe  owed  his  eleva¬ 
tion  to  the  throne.  Ever  actuated  by  patriotic  and  dis¬ 
interested  motives,  the  qualities  of  the  heart,  in  L.,  were 
perhaps  superior  to  those  of  the  head.  In  raising  Louis 
Philippe  to  the  throne,  L.  believed  to  endow  his  coun¬ 
try  with  “a  monarchy  surrounded  by  republican  insti¬ 
tutions  ”  —  an  error  which,  as  evidenced  by  the  first  acts 
of  the  new  king,  embittered  the  last  days  of  the  noble 
and  ardent  lover  of  liberty.  L.  died  in  1834,  and  received 
the  greatest  public  and  most  popular  funeral  of  which 
French  annals  possess  any  record.  He  left  behind  him 
his  Memoirs,  which  were  pub.  by  his  family  in  1837-40. 
La  Fayette',  in  Alabama.  See  Chambers  Court-House 
La  Fayette',  in  Arkansas,  a  S.W.  co.,  adjoining  Louisi¬ 
ana;  area,  about  497  sq.  m.  Rivers.  Red  river,  the 
Bayou  Bodeau,  and  some  other  small  streams.  Surface, 
level ;  soil,  fertile.  Products.  Cotton,  corn,  sweet  potatoes, 
and  live  stock.  Cap.  New'  Lewisville.  Pop.  (1897)  8,250. 
La  Fayette',  in  California,  a  post- village  of  Contra 
Costa  co.,  about  22  m.  E.  N.  E.  of  San  Francisco. 

La  Fayette',  in  Florida,  a  co.  in  tiie  N.  W.  part  of  the 
peninsula,  bordering  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico;  area,  about 
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l, 008  sq.  m.  River*.  Suwanee  river,  and  numerous 
smaller  sti earns.  Surface,  level;  soil,  fertile.  Cap. 
Mayo.  Pop.  (1895)  3,783. 

La  Fayette',  in  Georgia  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Walker 
co.,  about  210  m.  N.W.  of  Milledgeville.  Its  former 
name  was  Chattooga. 

La  Fayette,  in  Illinois,  a  thriving  township  of  Coles 
1  county. 

— A  village  of  Coles  co. 

— A  township  of  Ogle  co. 

• — A  post-village  of  Stark  co.,  about  100  m.  N.  by  W.  of 
Springfield. 

La  Fayette,  in  Indiana,  a  township  of  Allen  co. 

— A  township  of  Floyd  co. 

— A  township  of  Madison  co. 

— An  important  city  and  R.R.  center,  cap.  of  Tippecanoe 
co.,  on  the  Wabash  &  Erie  canal  and  4  railroad  lines,  63 

m.  N.W.  of  Indianapolis.  Has  extensive  manufactures 
of  machinery,  agricultural  implements,  railroad  cars, 
paper,  Ac.,  several  large  pork -packing  houses,  and  other 
industries;  does  a  large  shipping  trade  in  grain  and 
other  farm  products.  Seat  of  Purdue  University,  a 
State  agricultural  college.  Pop.  (1897)  about  20,500. 

La  Fayette,  in  Iowa,  a  township  of  Allamakee  co. 

— A  township  of  Bremer  co. 

— A  township  of  Keokuk  co. 

— A  post-village  of  Linn  co.„  about  35  m.  N.  by  W.  of  Iowa 
City. 

—A  township  of  Story  co. 

La  Fayette,  in  Katisas,  a  post-township  of  Stevens  co. 

— A  township  of  Chautauqua  co. 

La  Fayette,  in  Kentucky ,  a  post-town  of  Christian  co., 
about  218  m.  W.S.W.  of  Frankfort. 

La  Fayette,  in  Louisiana ,  a  S.  central  parish  ;  area, 
about  264  sq.  m.  Rivers.  Vermilion  river,  and  several 
smaller  streams.  Surface,  level ;  soil,  fertile.  Cap.  La¬ 
fayette.  Pop.  (1890)  15,966. 

—A  suburban  village,  now  incorporated  with  New  Or¬ 
leans. 

La  Fayette,  in  Michigan,  a  post-township  of  Gatriot 
county. 

— A  village  of  Van  Buren  co. 

La  Fayette,  in  Minnesota,  a  village  and  township  of 
Nicollet  co.,  about  26  m.  W.  of  St.  Peter. 

La  Fayette,  in  Mississippi,  a  N.  co.,  formerly  called 
Lili.ard  ;  area,  about  720  sq.  rn.  Rivers.  Tallahatchie 
and  Yocknapatalfa  rivers.  Surface,  gently  undulating; 
soil,  very  fertile.  Cap.  Oxford.  Pop.  (1890)  20,553. 

La  Fayette,  in  Missouri,  a  W.  co. ;  area,  about  622 
sq.  m.  Rivers.  Missouri  river,  Snybar,  Terre  Beau,  and 
other  creeks.  Surface,  diversified ;  soil,  fertile.  Mm. 
Limestone,  sandstone,  and  coal  in  great  abundance. 
Cap.  Lexington.  Pop.  (1890)  30.184. 

— A  village  of  Clinton  co.,  about  12  m.  N.W.  of  Plattsburg. 

La  Fayette,  in  Were  Jersey,  a  post-town  and  township 
of  Sussex  co.,  about  70  m.  N.  of  the  city  of  Trenton. 

La  Fayette,  in  New  York,  a  post-town  and  township 
of  Onondaga  co.,  about  12  m.  S.  by  E.of  Syracuse.  Pop. 
(1897)  1,925. 

La  Fayette,  in  Ohio,  a  village  of  Allen  co.,  about  8 
m.  E.  of  Lima. 

— A  village  of  Ashland  co.,  about  10  m.  E.N.E.  of  Ashland. 

— A  township  of  Coshocton  co. 

— A  post-village  of  Madison  co.,  about  22  m.  W.  of  Col¬ 
umbus. 

— A  township  of  Medina  co. 

—A  village  of  Richland  co,  about  13  m.  N.  by  E.  of 
Mansfield. 

La  Fayette,  in  Oregon,  a  post-village,  the  former  cap. 
of  Yam  Hill  co,  28  m.  N.N.W.  of  Salem. 

La  Fayette,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village  and  town¬ 
ship  of  McKean  co,  about  208  m.  N.W.  of  Harrisburg. 

La  Fayette,  in  Rhode  Island,  a  post-village  of  Wash¬ 
ington  co.  Pop.  (1897)  462. 

La  Fayette,  in  Tennessee,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Macon 
co,  about  55  m.  N.E.  of  Nashville. 

La  Fayette,  in  Texas,  a  post-village  of  Upshur  co, 
about  54  m.  N.  of  Henderson. 

La  Fayette,  in  Virginia,  a  post-village  of  Montgomery 
co,  about  190  m.  W.  by  S.  of  Richmond. 

La  Fayette,  in  Wisconsin,  a  S.S.W.  co,  adjoining 
Illinois;  area, About  630  sq.  m.  Rivers.  Fevre,  and  the 
two  branches  of  the  Pekatonica  river.  Surface,  broken  ; 
soil,  mostly  fertile.  Min.  Lead  and  copper.  Products, 
oats,  corn,  wheat,  barley,  flaxseed,  butter,  cheese,  wool, 
Ac.  Cap.  Darlington.  Pop.  (1895)  21,488. 

—A  township  of  Chippewa  co. 

— A  township  of  Monroe  co. 

— A  township  of  Walworth  co. 

La  Fere,  (fair,)  a  fortified  town  of  France,  dep.  Aisne, 
on  an  island  in  the  Oise,  14  m.  N.W.  of  Laon.  An  arsenal 
and  a  school  of  artillery  are  located  here.  Pop.  5,000. 

Lafitte,  (la-feet',)  Jacques,  a  celebrated  French  banker 
and  financier,  B.  at  Bayonne,  1767.  He  was  the  son  of  a 
poor  carpenter,  and  in  1787  walked  to  Paris,  where  he 
obtained  the  situation  of  assistant  clerk  in  the  banking- 
house  of  Perregaux,  at  a  salary  of  $250  per  annum.  He 
became  successively  book-keeper,  cashier,  chief  clerk, 
manager,  junior  partner,  and  in  1809  succeeded  to  the 
business,  and  thenceforth  carried  it  on  in  his  name. 
His  eminently  profound  and  practical  talents  for  finance 
procured  for  him  the  posts  of  regent  of  the  bank  of 
France,  and  president  of  the  Paris  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce.  ’  During  a  monetary  crisis,  in  1815,  Lafitte  lent 
the  government  the  sum  of  2,000,000  francs.  In  the 
same  year,  Louis  A.VIIL,  on  his  departure  for  Ghent, 
deposited  with  the  banker  a  very  considerable  sum, 
which  Napoleon  I.  respected.  Four  months  afterwards, 
the  emperor  himself,  when  leaving  Paris  for  the  last 
time,  lodged  in  the  same  hands  the  sura  of  5,000,000 
francs.  Lafitte  wished  to  give  Napoleon  a  receipt;  but 


the  latter  replied:  “It  is  unnecessary.  I  know  you, 
M.  Lafitte.  You  never  liked  my  government;  but  you 
are  an  honest  man.”  After  the  second  restoration,  he 
became  one  of  the  opposition  in  the  Chamber  of  Depu¬ 
ties,  and  enjoyed  the  highest  popularity  in  Paris.  When 
the  revolution  broke  out  in  1830,  he  wrote  to  the  Duke 
of  Orleans,  saying,  “You  have  to  make  your  choice  be¬ 
tween  a  crown  and  a  passport.”  He  freely  supplied  the 
money  requisite  on  that  occasion.  He  became  one  of 
the  first  ministry  of  the  new'  king;  and  in  November, 
1830,  was  intrusted  with  the  formation  of  a  cabinet,  the 
conservative  character  of  which  caused  the  loss  of  his 
popularity.  In  1830,  he  was  said  to  be  possessed  of  a 
private  fortune  of  upwards  of  $10,000,000 ;  but  in  the 
following  year  the  great  European  monetary  panic  took 
place,  and  the  house  of  Lafitte  fell,  along  with  those 
whose  creditor  it  was.  At  this  juncture,  Lafitte  sold 
off  the  whole  of  his  private  property,  amounting  to 
10,000,000  francs ;  and  subsequently,  after  the  full  dis¬ 
charge  of  his  liabilities,  he  was  ascertained  to  have  a 
surplus  of  8,000,000  francs.  At  his  death,  his  remains 
were  attended  to  the  cemetery  of  Pere-la-Chaise  by  the 
most  eminent  personages  of  Paris,  and  his  funeral  ora¬ 
tion  was  pronounced  by  Arago.  D.  1844. 

Lafitte',  Jean,  an  American  buccaneer  and  privateers¬ 
man,  B.  in  France,  1780.  The  events  of-  his  early  life 
are  involved  in  doubt  and  obscurity.  He  is  believed, 
however,  to  have  commanded  a  privateer  in  the  French 
service,  but  is  first  authentically  known  as  the  chief  of 
an  organized  and  formidable  body  of  desperadoes,  hav¬ 
ing  their  head-quarters  on  an  island  in  Barataria  Bay, 
about  40  m.  W.  of  the  delta  of  the  Mississippi,  in  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico.  Committing  various  piratical  acts,  the 
U.  S.  government  sent  out  an  expedition  against  them 
in  1814,  which  captured  their  stronghold  and  all  vessels 
lying  there  at  the  time,  but  failed  in  making  prisoners. 
L.  and  his  companions  escaping  to  the  swamps  and 
bayous  of  the  main-land.  At  the  commencement  of  the 
war  with  the  U.  States  in  1814,  L.  was  offered  by  the 
British  government  $30,000,  and  a  naval  commission,  to 
co-operate  in  their  expedition  against  New  Orleans.  This 
offer  he  spurned,  and  communicating  its  nature  to  Gov. 
Claiborne  of  La.,  he  offered  the  services  of  himself  and 
men  against  the  enemy,  on  the  sole  condition  of  pardon 
for  their  past  offences.  His  offer  was  accepted,  and  L. 
kept  his  word  by  rendering  efficient  aid  to  the  Ameri¬ 
cans  in  the  battle  of  January  8, 1815.  L.’s  after-career, 
and  the  time  of  his  death,  remain  an  unsolved  mystery. 
L.  is  the  hero  of  a  romance  by  the  American  novelist, 
J.  II.  Ingraham. 

La  Fleche,  ( flaish .)  a  town  of  France,  dep.  Sarthe,  on 
the  Loire,  24  m.  S.W.  of  Le  Mans.  It  is  the  seat  of  an 
Imperial  military  college.  Pop.  7,784. 

La  Fontaine,  Jean  de,  (fa-/ on-tan',)  one  of  the  clas¬ 
sics  of  French  literature,  was  B.  in  1621,  at  Cbateau- 
Thierry  in  Champagne.  His  characteristic  indolence 
showed  itself  from  childhood ;  and  his  education  was 
very  imperfect.  He  was  about  22  years  old  when  his 


Fig.  1495.  —  JEAN  DE  LA  FONTAINE. 

literary  ambition  was  awakened  by  the  odes  of  Mal¬ 
herbe,  from  whose  seriousness  and  dignity,  however,  he 
was  soon  diverted  by  the  more  congenial  writings  of 
Rabelais,  Ariosto,  Boccaccio,  Horace,  and  Terence.  One 
of  Cardinal  Mazarin’s  nieces,  being  banished  toChateau- 
Thierry,  admired  his  verses,  and  carried  him  to  Paris  ; 
and  there,  speedily  welcomed  into  the  best  literary  and 
aristocratic  circles,  he  spent  the  last  35  years  of  his  life. 
The  first  volume  of  his  Contes  appeared  in  1664;  a  sec¬ 
ond  was  added  in  1671.  Notwithstanding  their  somewhat 
licentious  turn,  these  tales,  full  of  the  finest  touches 
of  his  genius,  were  eagerly  read  even  by  the  most  re¬ 
spectable  ladies,  the  standard  of  morality  being  then  far 
different  from  what  it  is  now.  The  twelve  books  of  his 
Fables  were  published  in  equal  parts  in  1668  and  1678. 
It  is  through  them  that  La  Fontaine  is  universally 
known.  With  no  originality  of  invention,  very  little 
depth  of  reflection,  and  a  total  incapacity  of  consecutive 
thinking,  he  is  yet  one  of  the  most  interesting  and 
attractive  of  writers.  He  is  an  inimitable  teller  of 
small  stories.  His  short  flights  of  fancy,  his  minute 


strokes  of  observation,  his  transitions  from  brief  moods 
of  pathetic  seriousness  to  flashes  of  the  gayest  wit.  are 
all  set  off  by  a  diction  the  most  gracefully  and  deli¬ 
cately  refined,  and  breaking  out  incessantly  into  felic¬ 
itous  turns  of  novel  expression.  La  Fontaine’s  personal 
character,  strange  mixture  of  childish  simplicity  and 
finesse  which  is  perceptible  in  his  poems,  made  him  at 
once  the  pet  and  the  laughing-stock  of  his  friends  and 
patrons.  To  him  might  be  applied,  with  little  injustice, 
the  epithet  wrongly  thrown  on  Goldsmith,  of  “  an  in¬ 
spired  idiot.”  His  freedom  from  all  restraint,  and  his 
dreamy  disposition,  have  given  birth  to  innumerable 
anecdotes  of  his  absence  of  mind.  During  the  last  two 
years  of  his  life  the  religious  sentiments  of  his  early 
youth  revived,  and  he  performed  severe  penances  for 
such  of  his  works  as  strict  morality  could  not  approve 
of.  The  duchess  of  Bouillon  styled  him  mon  fablier, 
his  friends  le  bon  homme,  and  posterity  has  proclaimed 
him  Vinimitable.  He  was  admitted  to  the  French  Acad¬ 
emy  in  1684,  conjointly  with  his  friend  Boileau.  D.1695. 

Laforme’s  Store,  in  West  Virginia,  a  village  of 
Braxton  co. 

La  Fourche,  in  Louisiana,  a  S.E.  parish,  bordering  on 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico ;  area,  about  1,020  sq.  m.  Rivers. 
Bayou  La  Fourche,  and  several  smaller  streams.  Sur¬ 
face,  mostly  low  and  level,  in  some  places  marshy ;  soil, 
fertile.  Cap.  Thibodeaux.  Pop.  (1890)  22,095. 

La  Fourche'.  Bayou,  in  Louisiana,  an  outlet  of 
the  Mississippi  river,  commencing  at  Donaldsonville,  in 
Iberville  parish,  and  flows  S.E.  through  the  parish  of  La 
Fourche  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

Lag,  a.  [W.  llag,  weak,  slack,  languid ;  llegn,  to  flag,  to 
be  sluggish.  Allied  to  Lat.  langueo,  to  be  weary  ;  Gr. 
langgazo,  to  slacken.]  Coming  behind  ;  falling  short ; 
sluggish;  slow;  tardy;  as,  “lag  souls.”  (Dryden.) — Last; 
long  delayed  ;  as,  “  the  lag  end  of  their  lewdness.”NAaAs. 

— n.  That  which  is  slack,  loose,  or  sluggish.  —  One  who 
lags,  or  that  which  comes  in  at  the  last. 

“  What  makes  mj  ram  the  lag  of  all  the  flock  ?  " — Pope. 


—The  rump ;  the  fag-end ;  the  tail ;  —  hence,  the  lowest 
order  or  class ;  as,  “  the  common  lag  of  people.”  ( Shaks .) 
— In  England,  a  convict.  (Cant.) 

— The  amount  of  retardation  of  anything,  as  a  valve  in  a 
steam-engine. 

— v.  n.  To  walk  with  a  slackened  pace  ;  to  walk  or  move 
slowly ;  to  stay  behind;  to  loiter  ;  to  linger  ;  to  delay  •, 
to  tarry. 

<•  Superfluous  lags  tbe  veteran  on  the  stage."— hr.  Johnson. 


— v.  a.  To  slacken.  —  To  cause  to  be  convicted  to  penal 
servitude  for  a  crime.  (Eng.  cant.) 

(Mach.)  To  clothe,  as  a  steam-boiler,  to  prevent  the 
radiation  of  heat. 

La'gan?  n.  (Mar.  Law.)  Goods  found  at  such  a  distance 
from  shore  that  it  is  uncertain  what  coast  they  would 
be  carried  to,  and  therefore  belonging  to  the  finder. 

Lagar'to,  a  town  of  Brazil,  about  70  m.  W.S.W.  of  SSo 
Christovao. 

Lagrena'ria,  n.  [Lat.  lagena,  a  bottle.]  (Bot.)  The 
Bottler  or  Club-shaped  Gourd,  a  genus  of  plants,  order 
Cucurbitacese,  and  consists  of  annual  pubescent  herbs, 
with  heart-6haped  leaves,  white  monoecious  flowers,  and 
flask-shaped  fruit,  which  when  mature  become  woody 
pepos.  They  are  found  in  the  warm  parts  of  Asia  and 
Africa. 

La'ger-beer,  n.  [Ger.  lager,  a  store-room,  a  frame,  and 
bier,  beer.]  A  German  beer,  so  called  from  being,  before 
use,  kept  for  some  months  in  casks  on  a  frame  placed 
for  the  purpose  in  a  cellar. 

La'ger-wine,  n.  Wine  which  has  been  stored  for  some 
time  in  a  cellar. 


Lajres,  (la'thes,)  a  town  of  Brazil,  about  140  m.  W.  of 
Desterro. 

Laget'ta,  n.  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants,  order  Thymela- 
cese.  The  species  L.  lintearia  is  the  celebrated  lace-bark 
tree.  The  bark,  when  macerated,  may  be  separated  into 
laminae,  the  number  of  which  depends  upon  the  age  of 
the  specimen;  these  have  a  beautiful  lace-like  appear¬ 
ance,  and  possess  great  strength.  It  may  be  used  for 
making  ropes,  and  was  at  one  time  in  great  demand  in 
the  West  Indies  for  making  slave-whips.  Sloane  says 
that  caps,  ruffles,  and  complete  dresses  for  ladies,  have 
been  made  from  the  lace-bark.  L.  cloth  is  known  in  the 
trade  under  the  name  of  guana. 

Laggard,  a.  Lagging ;  slow  ;  sluggish  ;  backward ;  be¬ 
hindhand  ;  as,  a  laggard  lover. 

_ n.  One  who  lags  or  loiters;  an  idler;  one  who  moves 

slowly  and  falls  behind  ;  one  who  dilly-dallies. 

Lag'ger,  n.  A  laggard ;  a  loiterer. 

Lag'gingr,  n.  (Mach.)  The  covering  put  round  a  cylin¬ 
der  of  a  steam-boiler,  in  order  to  prevent  the  radiation, 
and  the  consequent  waste  of  heat. 

Lag'gringly,  adv.  Idly  ;  loiteringly ;  in  a  dilly-dallyish 
manner. 

Lagides,  (ldj'»-dez,)  an  Egyptian  dynasty,  the  chief  of 
which  w  as  Ptolemy,  son  of  Lagus,  a  general  of  Alexan¬ 
der.  It  ruled  in  Egypt  from  the  death  of  Alexander 
until  the  reduction  of  the  country  into  a  Roman  prov¬ 
ince,  30  b.  c.,  a  period  of  293  years. 

Lag  omys,  n.  [Gr.  logos,  hare,  and  mys,  mouse.]  (Zoiil.) 
The  Rat-hare,  or 
Pika  (Fig.  1496),  ^ 
a  genuB  of  rodent 
animals,  of  the  Le-  NaSS 
pnridte  or  Hare 
family.  They  dif¬ 
fer  from  the  hare 
proper  in  having 
moderate  -sized 
ears,  legs  nearly 
equal,  and  no  tail. 


Fig.  1496.  —  the  little  chief  hae^ 
(Lagomys  princeps.) 
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The  species  are  peculiar  to  Siberia  and  other  northern 
countries.  The  Little  Chief  Ilare,  L.  princeps,  found  in 
the  N.  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  is  the  only  species  met 
with  in  North  America. 

Lago'a,  a  town  of  Brazil,  on  the  E.  coast  of  the  island 
of  Santa  Catharina,  q.  v. ;  pop.  about  3,600. 

La'go  Maggio're.  'See  Maggiore  (Lago). 

Lagon'da,  or  Buck  Creek,  in  Ohio,  enters  the  Mad 
River  at  Springfield. 

La'go  Ne'gro,  or  Lagone'ro,  a  town  of  S.  Italy, 
prov.  Potenza,  12  m.  N.E.  of  Policastro;  pop.  5,924. 

Lagoon',  Lagune',  n.  [Fr.  lagune;  It.  laguna;  Lat. 
lacuna,  a  ditch.]  The  name  given  particularly  to  those 
creeks  along  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic,  which  are  formed 
by  water  running  up  into  the  land.  In  some  places  they 
are  deep;  but  generally  they  are  so  shallow  as  to  emit 
noxious  exhalations.  They  contain  many  islands ;  on 
60  of  which  the  city  of  Venice  is  built. 

l.agepllt lialm  ia,  n.  [Or.  lagos,  a  hare,  and  ophtlial- 
mos,  an  eye.J  ( Med.)  A  disease  in  which  the  eye  cannot 
be  closed.  Sometimes  it  is  a  paralytic  affection;  but 
sometimes  it  depends  upon  enlargement  of  the  eye;  it 
is  also  occasionally  connate.  The  term  has  reference  to 
the  notion  that  hares  sleep  with  their  eyes  open. 

Lagop ns,  n.  [Gr.  lagos,  and  pous,  a  foot.]  ( Zodl .)  The 
generic  name  of  those  birds  of  the  Goose  family  ( Anser - 
inie),  which  have  a  round  or  square  tail,  and  whose  toes 
are  feathered,  as  well  as  the  legs. 

La'gos.  a  town  of  Guinea,  in  an  inlet  of  the  Bight  of 
Benin,  160  m.  W.  of  Benin,  and  S.E.  of  Abomey.  It  was 
formerly  the  principal  station  of  the  slave-trade  on  the 
W.  coast  of  Africa,  which  traffic  was  abolished  in  1851. 
Pop.  5,500. 

Lagos,  (la-goes',)  a  seaport-town  of  Portugal,  prov.  Al¬ 
garve,  on  a  wide  bay,  23  m.  E.N.E.  from  the  extremity 
of  Cape  St.  Vincent,  100  in.  S.  from  Lisbon ;  pop.  7,500. 

La'gos.  a  river  and  bay  of  W.  Africa;  Lat.  6°  20'  N., 
Lon.  3°  30'  E. 

Lagos,  (la-goes', )  a  town  of  Mexico,  about  100  m.  E.N.E. 
of  Guadalajara.  In  the  vicinity  are  rich  silver  mines. 

Lagos'tonuis,  Lagos'tnmys,  n.  (ZoSl.)  A  genus 
of  rodent  mammalia,  in  which  the  forefeet  are  furnished 
with  four  toes,  the  hinder  with  three  only,  as  in  the 
Cavies,  all  of  them  armed  with  stout  claws  adapted  for 
digging.  The  ears  are  of  moderate  size,  and  the  tail 
comparatively  short.  Their  three  anterior  molars  of 
the  upper’ jaw  consist  each  of  two  double  layers,  and 
the  last  of  three.  The  only  known  species,  Lagostomus 
trichodactylus,  is  about  the  size  of  a  hare,  and  inhabits 
Chili  and  Brazil;  its  general  color  is  grayish;  the  fur 
of  two  sorts,  one  entirely  white,  and  the  other,  which  is 
coarser,  black, 
except  at  the 
base;  the  un¬ 
derparts  white. 

Its  motions  are 
quick,  and  re¬ 
semble  those  of 
a  rabbit ;  and 
it  seeks  its  food 
by  night,  sub¬ 
sisting  wholly  Fig.  1497. -lagostomus trichodactylus. 
on  vegetables ; 

it  inhabits  the  level  country,  and  is  not  esteemed  as  food. 
It  has  very  generally  obtained  the  name  of  Viscacha  ; 
and  it  has  also  been  figured  in  Griffith’s  edition  of  Cuvier's 
“  Regne  Animal  ”  under  the  name  of  the  Diana  Marmot. 

Lsg'othrix,  n.  (Gr.  logos,  and  thrix,  hair.]  (Zool.) 
A  genus  of  S.  American  monkeys,  characterized  by  their 
round  head,  a  thumb  on  the  anterior  hand,  (a  character¬ 
istic  which  distinguishes  them  from  the  Atdes,)  and  the 
tail  partly  naked.  The  Orison,  or  Silver-haired  Monkey, 
is  a  species  of  this  genus. 

La  Grantle,  in  Oregon,  a  city  of  Union  co.,  on  the  0.  R. 

&  N.  R.R.,  50  m.  W.  of  Pendleton.  Has  railroad  repair 
shops  and  other  industries;  in  a  rich  wheat-growing 
section.  Pop.  (1897)  about  3,500. 

Lagrange,  Joseph  Louis,  (la-granf,)  a  celebrated 
mathematician,  B.  at  Turin,  1736;  a  man  prevented  only 
by  the  rivalship  of  Laplace  from  being  held,  by  general 
consent,  the  most  illustrious  geometer  of  modern  times. 
At  the  age  of  16  he  became  a  professor  in  the  royal 
school  of  artillery,  where  he  formed  an  association, 
which  afterwards  rose  to  the  rank  of  an  academy  of 
sciences.  Here  ho  made  many  important  discoveries, 
particularly  in  reference  to  the  motion  of  fluids  and  of 
vibrations.  He  communicated  to  the  society  a  number 
of  papers,  and  some  to  the  Academy  of  Paris,  of  which 
he  was  chosen  a  foreign  member.  While  on  a  visit  at 
Paris  he  wrote  his  celebrated  work,  Mecanique  Analy- 
tique.  In  1766  he  removed  to  Berlin,  where  ho  was 
appointed  director  of  the  Academy;  and  in  1787  he  set¬ 
tled  at  Paris,  and  became  successively  professor  at  the 
Normal  and  Polytechnic  Schools.  He  pursued  his  la¬ 
bors  till,  his  health  giving  way  under  this  incessant 
fatigue,  he  died  in  1813.  The  most  important  discovery 
of  Lagrange  is  that  of  the  calculus  of  variations.  His 
works,  besides  the  one  above  named,  are  the  Thtorie 
des  Fonctions  Analytiques ;  Lemons  sur  le  Calcul  des 
Fonclions  ;  Resolution  des  Equations  Numeraires  ;  and 
very  numerous  memoirs  in  the  transactions  of  the 
academies  of  Turin,  Berlin,  and  Paris. 

La  Grange,  in  California,  a  post-\ill.  of  Stanislaus  co. 

La  Grange,  in  Georgia,  a  city,  cap.  of  Troup  co.,  15  in. 
N.  E.  of  West  Point.  Pop.  (1897)  3,340. 

La  Grange,  in  Indiana,  a  N.  E.  co.,  adjoining  Michi¬ 
gan  ;  area,  about  384  sq.  m.  Rivers,  Pigeon  river,  and 
some  smaller  streams.  Surface,  generally  level ;  soil, 
moderately  fertile.  Cup.  La  Grange.  Pop.  (1890)  15,615. 

—A  post-town,  cap.  of  La  Grange  co.,  on  G.  R.  &  Ind.  R.R., 
46  m.  N.  by  W.  of  Ft.  Wayne.  Pop.  (1897)  2,050. 


La  Grange,  in  Illinois,  a  post-village  of  Cook  co. 

La  Grange,  in  Iowa,  a  village  of  Lucas  co. 

— A  township  of  Harrison  co. 

La  Grange,  in  Kentucky,  a  post-town,  cap.  of  Oldham 
co.,  about  46  m.  N.W.  of  Frankfort,  Pop.  (1897)  710. 

La  Grange,  in  Maine,  a  post-town  and  township  of 
Penobscot  co.  Pop.  (1897)  745. 

La  Grange,  in  Michigan,  a  post-village  and  township 
of  Cass  co.,  about  130  m.  S.W.  of  Lansing. 

La  Grange,  in  Missouri,  a  city  of  Lewis  co.,  on  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi  river,  11  m.  above  Quincy,  Ill.  Pop. (1897)  1,425. 

La  Grange,  in  North  Carolina,  a  post-town  of  Lenoir 
co.,  on  A.  &  N.  C.  R.  K.,  12  m.  N.W.  of  Kinston.  Pop. 
(1897)  848. 

La  Grange,  in  New  York,  a  township  of  Dutchess  co. 

— A  post-village  of  Wyoming  co. 

La  Grange,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  and  township  of 
Lorain  co. 

La  Grange,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  village  of  Wyoming  co. 

La  Grange,  in  Tennessee,  a  post-town  of  Fayette  co., 
about  50  m.  E.  of  Memphis.  Pop.  (1897)  580. 

La  Grange,  in  Texas,  a  city,  cap.  of  Fayette  co.,  on  So. 
Pac.  and  M.,  K.  &  T.  R.  Its.,  87  m.  S.  E.  of  Austin.  Pop. 
(1897)  about  1,85. 

La  Grange,  in  Vermont,  a  post-office  of  Grand  Isle  co. 

La  Grange,  in  Wisconsin,  a  post-township  of  Wal¬ 
worth  co. 

La  Grange  Bluff.  in  Illinois,  a  village  of  Adams  co. 
Its  post-office  is  La  Grange,  Mo. 

La  Grange  Furnace,  in  Tennessee,  a  village  of 
Stewart  co. 

Lagrim'so.  [It.]  (Mas.)  Same  as  Lacrimso  (q.  v). 

La  Gro,  in  Indiana,  a  post-village  and  township  of  Wa¬ 
bash  co.,  on  the  Wabash  river,  about  6  m.  above  Wabash. 
Pop.  (1897)  595. 

La  Guay  ra,  (la  gwi'ra,)  the  principal  sea-port  town 
of  Venezuela,  on  the  Caribbean  Sea,  abt.  10  m.  N.  of 
Caracas;  Lat.  10°  36'  42"  N..  Lon.  66°  56'  30"  W.  The 
town,  surrounded  by  a  natural  wall  of  rock  on  all  6ides 
save  towards  the  sea,  is  very  compact,  but  irregular,  and 
badly  built.  Except  for  abt.  three  months  in  the  year, 
the  heat  is  excessive,  fevers  of  a  malignant  and  putrid 
character  prevail,  and  residence  here  is  very  dangerous 
to  strangers.  Exp.  Coffee,  cocoa,  indigo,  and  hides.  La 
G.  was  nearly  destroyed  by  an  earthquake  in  1812.  A 
costly  breakwater  is  now  being  built. 

La  Gueronnibre,  Louis  Etienne  Arthur,  (Vicomte 
de,)  (ger-ron' e-air,)  a  French  senator,  chiefly  noted  as 
being  the  reputed  literary  “collaborateur”  of  Napo¬ 
leon  III.  A  scion  of  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
Legitimist  families  of  France,  and  B.  in  1816,  L.  entered 
life  just  at  that  period  when  France,  impatient  of  the 
rule  of  Louis  Philippe,  was  intent  on  reviving  the  glo¬ 
ries  of  the  first  empire.  Debarred  by  the  traditions  of 
his  family  from  seeking  a  career  under  the  Orleanist  re¬ 
gime,  he  found  in  the  columns  of  the  Avenir  National, 
a  weekly  paper  of  Limoges,  a  medium  for  the  exposition 
of  his  somewhat  mystic  political  views.  While  thus 
engaged,  he  attracted  the  attention  of  M.  de  Lamartine, 
and  laid  the  foundation  of  a  friendship  which  conduced 
to  his  literary  success.  After  the  revolution  of  Feb., 
1848,  M.  de  Lamartine  gave  him  a  post  in  the  Ministry 
of  Foreign  Affairs,  and  having  retired  with  his  chief,  he 
assisted  in  the  direction  of  the  Bien  Public,  and  on  its 
extinction,  joined  the  staff  of  the  Presse.  The  social¬ 
istic  tendencies  of  its  proprietor,  M.  Emile  de  Girardin, 
having  caused  differences  which  led  to  a  separation,  M. 
de  la  Gueronniere  became  editor  of  the  Pays,  where  he 
was  again  associated  with  M.  de  Lamartine,  its  political 
director.  This  connection,  however,  was  severed  by  a 
difference  of  opinion  respecting  the  character  and  ten¬ 
dencies  of  Louis  Napoleon,  then  president  of  the  republic, 
of  whom  M.  de  la  Gueronniere  was  an  enthusiastic  ad¬ 
mirer;  and  during  the  dictatorship  which  followed  the 
coup  d’etat,  he  was  selected  as  the  literary  advocate  and 
exponent  of  Les  Idees  Napoleoniennes.  In  addition  to 
the  official  distinction  which  he  enjoys  as  a  member  of 
the  Senate  aud  a  Commander  of  the  Legion  of  Honor, 
he  is  a  member  of  the  Council  of  State,  and  President 
of  the  Council-General  of  the  Department  of  the  Haute- 
Vienne.  It  is  generally  believed  that  the  three  pam¬ 
phlets,  Napoleon  III.  et  V Angleterre,  Napoleon  111.  et 
Tltalie,  and  Le  Pape  et  le  Cmgres,  were  the  joint  pro¬ 
duction  of  the  Vicomte  de  la  Gueronniere  and  his  im¬ 
perial  master.  He  was  decorated  with  the  Legion  of 
Honor  in  Aug.,  1852,  was  promoted  Grand  Officer  soon 
after,  and  took  direction  of  the  journal  “La  France” 
Aug.  1,  1862.  D.  1875. 

Laguna,  (la-goo'na,)  a  town  of  Brazil,  about  60  m.  S.W. 
of  Nossa  Senhora  do  Desterro;  pop.  1,500. 

Laguna,  a  town  of  Peru.  cap.  of  tne  prov.  of  Maynas, 
on  the  Iluallaga ;  Lat.  5C  10'  N.,  Lon.  75°  40'  W. 

Laguna,  a  town  of  Yucatan,  on  the  island  of  Carmen, 
at  the  mouth  of  Lake  Terminos. 

Laguna,  or  St.  Christobal  de  la  Laguna,  cap.  of 
Teneriffe,  the  principal  of  the  Canary  Islands,  situated 
on  a  basaltic  hill,  2,000  feet  above  sea-level;  Lat.  28° 
2S'  N„  Lon.  16°  20'  W.;  pop.  7,500. 

Laguna  del  Matlre,  (mad’ra,)  in  Texas,  a  large  la¬ 
goon  or  shallow  bayou  in  Nueces  and  Cameron  cos.,  ex¬ 
tending  from  Corpus  Christi  almost  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Rio  Grande. 

La'gus,  one  of  the  heroes  of  classic  history,  a  Mace¬ 
donian  by  birth,  who,  having  been  married  to  Arsinoe, 
the  mistress  ot  Philip,  and  anxious  to  hide  the  conse¬ 
quences  of  his  wife’s  former  weakness,  exposed  her  child, 
when  born,  in  the  woods.  Having  noticed  an  eagle  feed¬ 
ing  the  infant,  Lagus,  struck  with  remorse,  took  back 
the  child  and  reared  him  as  his  own,  giving  him  the 
name  of  Ptolemy.  The  child  thus  preserved  became, 
on  the  death  of  Alexander,  king  of  Egypt,  under  the 


name  of  Ptolemy  Lagus,  and  was  the  founder  of  the  dy¬ 
nasty  of  the  Lagides,  q.  v. 

La  liabana.  See  Havana. 

La  Hacha,  (Bio,)  a  river  of  South  America.  See  Rio 
Hacha. 

Laharpe,  Jean  Francois  de,  ( la-arp ',)  a  French  critic 
and  dramatic  author,  b.  at  Paris,  1739.  In  early  man¬ 
hood  he  became  an  author  by  profession.  His  strength 
lay  in  literary  criticism,  which  at  length  became  his 
chief  employment.  He  was  a  useful  and  judicious  critic, 
though  not  a  profound  one ;  and  his  analyses  of  cele¬ 
brated  works  are  especially  instructive.  Much  may  be 
learned  as  to  modern  literature,  and  a  little  as  to  that 
of  Greece  and  Rome,  from  his  voluminous  Lyc£e,  ou 
Cours  de  la  Litterature,  which  contains  lectures  he  de¬ 
livered  in  Paris  from  1786.  D.  1803. 

La  Ilarpe,  in  Illinois,  a  city  of  Hancock  co.,  on  T.,  P. 
&  W.  R.R.,  70  m.  W.  by  S.  of  Peoria.  Pop.  (1897)  1,480. 

Lalias'ka.  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village  of  Bucks  co. 

Latin,  a  river  of  Central  Germany,  which,  after  a  W. 
course  of  100  m.  empties  into  the  Rhine  near  Lower 
Lahnstein. 

La  Hogue.  See  Cape  la  IIogue. 

Lahore',  the  capital  of  the  Punjab,  in  British  India, 
situate  on  an  affluent  of  the  Ravee,  Lat.  31°34'N.,  Lon. 
74°  20'  E.  It  was  formerly  a  great  city,  the  occasional 
residence  of  the  Great  Moguls,  all  of  whom  expended 


Fig.  1498.  —  the  city  of  Lahore. 


considerable  sums  on  palaces,  gardens,  Ac.  It  is  sur¬ 
rounded  by  a  brick  wall,  formerly  25  feet  high,  and  by 
fortifications  7  m.  in  circuit  (Fig.  1498).  Of  all  its  gran¬ 
deur  little  now  remains,  except  some  handsome  tombs, 
among  which  is  that  of  the  emperor  Jehangir.  This 
place  has  an  educational  establishment,  in  which  Eu¬ 
ropean  knowledge  is  taught  through  the  vernacular 
language.  After  the  defeat  of  the  Sikhs,  in  1849,  L. 
was  taken  possession  of  by  the  British. 

La  Ho'ya,  a  village  of  Mexico,  about  100  m.  N.W.  of 
V  era  Cruz. 

Lain*,  ( lar ,)  a  town  of  Baden,  on  the  Shutter,  an  affluent 
of  the  Rhine,  53  m.  S.S.W.  of  Carlsruhe.  Manuf.  Linens, 
woollens,  cottons,  silks,  tobacco,  and  leather. 

Laibacli,  or  Lay  bach,  (li'bak,)  a  city  of  Austria, 
Illyria,  duchy  of  Carniola.  on  a  river  of  same  name,  a 
tributary  of  the  Save,  54  m.  N.E.  of  Trieste;  Lat.  46°  2' 
27"  N.,  Lon.  14°  30'  49"  E.  It  carries  on  an  extensive 
trade  with  Trieste,  Croatia,  and  S.  Germany.  Manuf. 
Woollens,  silks,  linens,  cottons,  oil,  and  leather;  it  has 
also  several  large  sugar  refineries.  —  L.  is  noted  for  the 
Congress  of  Monarchs  held  in  1821  to  consult  about  the 
peace  of  Europe. 

Ltl'ic,  a.  [Fr.  Idique ;  Lat.  laicus ;  Gr.  laikos,  from  laos, 
people.]  Belonging  to  the  laity  or  lay  people;  —  used 
in  contradistinction  to  cleric. 

— n.  A  layman  ;  one  of  the  laity. 

La'ical,  a.  Same  as  Laic,  q.  v. 

Laid.  imp.  and  pp.  of  Lay,  q.  v. 

Laid  paper,  writing-paper  which  has  a  ribbed  sur¬ 
face,  as  if  inlaid  with  lines. 

Laid.  a.  [Fr.]  An  English  provincialism  for  ugly ;  un¬ 
sightly  ;  hideous. 

Laid'ly,a.  Repulsive  in  appearance;  loathsome.  (Prov. 
Eng.) 

Laigie.  (lai'gl,)  a  town  of  France,  dep.  of  Orne,  on  the 
Rille,  18  m.  N.E.  of  Montagne.  Manuf.  Needles,  pins, 
and  steel  goods.  Pop.  6,500. 

Lain,pp.  of  Lie,  q.  v. 

I.aines.  n.  pi.  (Arch.)  Courses  laid  in  the  building 
of  walls. 

Lai  ngs'b  u  rg,  in  Michigan, a  post-vill .  of  Shiawassee  co. 

Lair,  (lar,)  n.  [Ger.  lager,  from  legen,  to  lay.  See  Lay.] 
The  bed  or  couch  of  a  boar  or  wild  beast ;  the  place 
where  any  wild  animal  rests  or  lies.  — Any  resting-place. 

“  Mossy  caverns  for  your  noontide  lair."  —  Dryden. 

Laird.  [A.  S.  hlaford.]  In  Scotland,  properly  the  lord 
of  a  manor,  a  proprietor  holding  his  lands  immediately 
of  the  crown.  In  the  common  language  it  is  used  in  a 
much  wider  sense,  and  applied  to  any  proprietor  of 
lands  or  houses. 

“  If  you've  lairds  in  the  South,  we  have  chief*  in  the  North."  Scott. 

Lairds'ville.  in  New  York,  a  post-office  of  Oneida  co., 
about  100  m.  W.  by  N.  of  Albany. 

Lairds'ville,  in  Pennsylvania.  See  Funstonville. 

— A  post-village  of  Lycoming  co.  Pop.  (1897)  820. 

La'is,  n.  The  name  of  one  or  more,  probably  two,  Greek 
ladies,  more  celebrated  for  the  matchless  beauty  of 
their  persons  than  for  the  rectitude  of  their  morals. 
The  elder  is  believed  to  have  been  born  at  Corinth,  and 
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flourished  during  the  Peloponnesian  War.  She  was 
reckoned  to  possess  the  most  graceful  figure  of  any 
woman  of  her  time  in  Greece,  hut  she  was  capricious, 
greedy  of  money,  and  in  her  old  age  became  a  tippler. 
—  The  younger  appears  to  have  been  born  in  Sicily,  but 
came  to  Corinth  when  still  a  child.  She  sat  as  a  model 
to  the  painter  Apelles,  who  is  said  to  have  recommended 
her  to  adopt  the  profession  of  a  courtesan,  in  which  she 
obtained  a  “  bad  eminence.”  She  was  stoned  to  death 
by  some  Thessalian  women  whom  she  had  made  jealous. 
Both  of  these  women  had  temples  erected  to  their 
memory. 

La  ism,  n.  Same  as  Lamaism,  q.  v. 

Laity,  n.  [From  Fr.  lat,  lay;  Or.  laos,  people.]  The 
body  of  people,  as  distinguished  from  the  clergy. 

La  ins,  the  son  of  Labdacus,  succeeded  his  grand¬ 
father  Myeteus  on  the  throne  of  Thebes,  when  he  mar¬ 
ried  Jocasta,  the  daughter  of  Creon,  king  of  Corinth. 
The  oracle  having  declared  that  he  would  be  killed  by 
the  hand  of  his  own  son,  he  had  his  first  child  GSdipus 
exposed,  but  the  man  intrusted  with  this  deed  repented, 
and  he  was  privately  reared  by  a  peasant.  Many 
years  afterwards,  when  the  boy  had  grown  to  man’s  es¬ 
tate,  he  met  his  father  in  a  narrow  lane;  baius  haugh¬ 
tily  ordering  the  youth  to  make  room,  the  latter  re¬ 
fused,  and,  being  ignorant  of  the  dignity  or  relationship 
of  the  person  he  addressed,  drew  his  sword,  and  in  the 
scuffle  that  ensued,  killed  his  father.  —  See  Jocasta  and 
(Euipus. 

Lake,  v.  a.  To  make  pastime  ;  to  play ;  to  sport.  (Used 
as  an  English  provincialism.) 

— n.  [Fr.  lac ;  Lat.  lacus ;  Gr.  lakkns,  a  hole,  a  pit,  a  pond.] 
A  sheet  of  water  occupying  depressions  on  that  part  of 
the  surface  of  the  earth  not  covered  by  the  waters  of  the 
ocean.  Lakes  differ  from  inland  seas  in  not  communi¬ 
cating  with  the  ocean  except  by  a  river.  They  differ 
from  pools  and  ponds  not  only  in  being  larger,  but  in 
having  definite  banks  and  permanent  limits.  Lakes 
occur  at  all  levels,  from  that  of  the  Dead  Sea,  nearly 
1,400  feet  below  the  ocean,  to  that  of  Titicaca,  1,300  feet 
above  it.  They  are  for  the  most  part  only  moderately 
deep,  but  there  are  important  exceptions.  Thej'  vary 
in  dimensions  from  the  small  lake  of  St.  George  to 
Lake  Superior  with  its  area  of  upwards  of  40,000  sq.  m. 

Lake.  n.  [From  lac;  O.  Fr.  lacque,  a  rose  or  ruby  color.] 
(Paint.)  The  cognomen  of  a  variety  of  transparent  red 
and  other  pigments  of  great  beauty,  prepared  for  the 
most  part  by  precipitating  colored  tinctures  of  dyeing- 
drugs  upon  alumina  and  other  earths.  The  lakes  are 
hence  a  numerous  class  of  pigments,  both  with  respect 
to  the  variety  of  their  appellations  and  the  substances 
from  which  they  are  prepared.  The  coloring-matter  of 
common  lake  is  Brazil  wood,  which,  however,  affords  a 
very  fugitive  color.  Superior  red  lakes  are  prepared 
from  lac,  cochineal,  and  kennes  ;  but  the  best  of  all  are 
those  prepared  from  the  root  of  the  rubia  tinctoria,  or 
madder. — See  Lac-lake. 

Lake,  in  California ,  a  N.  W.  co. ;  area,  about  1,125  sq.  m. 
Rivers.  Putah  creek,  and  some  smaller  streams,  besides 
Clear  Lake,  which  covers  an  area  of  about  100  sq.  m. 
Surface,  mountainous;  soil,  in  some  places  fertile.  Min. 
Gold,  silver,  and  copper.  Cap.  Lakeport.  Pop.  (1890) 
7,101. 

Lake,  in  Colorado,  a  W.  central  co. ;  area,  about  450 
sq.  m.  Rivers.  Arkansas,  Gunnison,  and  Bunkara  (or 
Blue).  Surface,  diversified;  soil,  parts  fertile.  Min. 
Gold.  Cap.  Leadville.  Pop.  (1890)  14,663. 

Lake,  in  Illinois,  an  extreme  N.  E.  co. ;  adjoining  Wis¬ 
consin  on  the  N.,  and  washed  by  Lake  Michigan  on  the 
E.  Area,  about  490  sq.  m.  Rivers.  Des  Plaines  and 
Fox  rivers,  besides  about  50  small  lakes,  the  average 
extent  of  which  is  about  1  sq.  m.  Surface,  finely  diver¬ 
sified  ;  soil,  exceedingly  fertile.  Gap.  Waukegan.  Pop. 
(1890  )  24,235. 

— A  township  of  Clinton  co. 

Lake,  in  Indiana,  an  extreme  N.  W.  co..  adjoining  Illi¬ 
nois  on  the  W.,  and  washed  by  Lake  Michigan  on  the 
N.  Area,  about  500  sq.  m.  Rivers.  Kankakee,  Calumet, 
and  Deep  rivers.  Surface,  mostly  level ;  soil,  not  very 
fertile.  Products,  wheat,  corn,  oats,  hay,  wool,  pork,  Ac. 
Cap.  Crown  Point.  Pop.  (1890)  23,886. 

— A  township  of  Allen  co. 

— A  township  of  Newton  co. 

— A  post-office  of  Spencer  co. 

Lake,  in  Iowa,  a  township  of  Cerro  Gordo  co. 

— A  township  of  Monona  co. 

— A  township  of  Muscatine  co. 

Lake,  in  Michigan,  a  township  of  Benzie  co. 

— A  township  of  Berrien  co. 

Lake,  in  Minnesota,  an  extreme  N.E.  co.,  adjoining 
British  North  America  on  the  N.  and  washed  by  Lake 
Superior  on  the  S.E.  Area,  about  2,380  sq.  m.  Rivers. 
Baptism  and  Manitou  rivers,  and  many  smaller  streams, 
besides  about  40  lakes.  Surface,  broken  ;  soil,  generally 
fertile.  Min.  Copper  and  iron.  County-seat,  Beaver  Bay. 
Pop.  (1895)  2,211. 

Lake,  in  Mississiopi,  a  post-village  of  Scott  co. 

Lake,  in  Missouri,  a  township  of  Buchanan  co. 

Lake,  in  Nevada.  See  Roop. 

Lake,  in  New  York,  a  village  of  Washington  co. 

Lake,  in  Ohio,  a  N.N.E.  co.,  bordering  on  Lake  Erie; 
area,  about  240  sq.  m.  Rivers.  Grand  and  Chagrin  rives. 

Surface,  slightly  undulating  :  soil,  fertile.  Min.  Iron  ore. 
Cap.  Painesville.  Pop.  (1890)  18,235. 

—A  township  of  Ashland  co. 

— A  township  of  Logan  co. 

— A  post-township  of  Stark  co. 

— A  township  of  Wood  co. 

Lake,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-township  of  Luzerne  co. 

— A  township  of  Mercer  co. 

Lake,  in  Wisconsin,  a  township  of  Milwaukee  co. 
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Lake  Big'ler,  a  considerable  lake  on  the  boundary¬ 
line  between  Nevada  and  California.  It  covers  an  area 
of  about  200  sq.  m.,  and  the  adjacent  scenery  is  said  to 
be  of  the  grandest  and  most  picturesque  description. 
It  is  sometimes  called  Lake  Tahoe. 

Lake  ITiarles,  in  Louisiana,  a  post-village,  cap.  of 
Calcasieu  parish,  about  140  m.  W.  of  Baton  Rouge.  Pop. 
(1897  )  8,5U0. 

Lake  City,  formerly  Alligator,  in  Florida,  a  post- 
town,  cap.  of  Columbia  co.,  about  60  m.  W.  by  S.  of 
Jacksonville.  Pop.  (1897)  2,120. 

Lake  City,  in  Michigan,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Mis¬ 
saukee  co.,  on  G.  R.  &  I.  R.  R.  Pop.  (1894)  1,073. 

Lake  City,  in  Minnesota,  a  city  of  Wabasha  co.,  about 
72  miles  S.E.  of  St.  Paul,  on  C.,  M.  &  St.  P.  R.  R.  Pop. 
(1895)  2,616. 

Lake  City  in  Indiana,  a  post-village  of  Stark  co. 

Lake  City,  in  Iowa,  a  post-town,  former  cap.  of  Cal¬ 
houn  co.,  about  80  m.  N.W.  of  Des  Moines. 

Lake  Como,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  P.  O.  of  Wayne  co. 

Lake  Creek,  in  Illinois,  a  post-village  of  Williamson 
co. 

Lake  Creek,  in  Texas,  enters  the  San  Jacinto  from 
Montgomery  co. 

Lake  Itwellers.  See  Section  II. 

Lake  Forest,  in  Illinois,  a  city  of  Lake  co.,  on  C.  & 
N.  W.  R.  R.,  28  m.  N.N.W.  of  Chicago. 

Lake  Fork,  in  Illinois,  a  post-township  of  Logan  co. 

Lake  Fork,  in  Ohio,  a  post- village  of  Ashland  co. 

Lake  George,  in  New  York.  See  Geokge,  Lake. 

Lake  Kattakit'tekon,  or  Vieux  Desert,  a  lake 
on  the  boundary  line  between  Michigan  and  Wisconsin, 
at  the  head  of  the  Wisconsin  river.  It  covers  an  area 
of  about  30  sq.  m. 

Lake  Kla'math,  in  Oregon.  See  Klamath. 

Lake'land,  in  Minnesota,  a  post-village  of  Washington 
co.,  about  17  m.  E.  of  St.  Paul. 

Lakeland,  in  New  York,  a  village  of  Suffolk  co.,about 
50  m.  E.  of  Brooklyn. 

Lakeland,  in  Nebraska,  a  post-office  of  Brown  co. 

Lake  Landing',  in  North  Carolina,  a  post-village  of 
Hyde  co.,  about  170  m.  E.  of  Raleigh. 

Lake'let.  n.  A  small  lake  i principally-  used  in  poetry.) 

Lake  Maria,  in  Wisconsin,  a  village  of  Green  Lake 
co.,  about  65  m.  N.N.E.  of  Madison. 

Lake  Mills,  in  Iowa,  a  post-town  of  Winnebago  co. 

Lake  Mills,  in  Wisconsin,  a  post-village  and  township 
of  Jefferson  co.,  on  Rock  Lak  e,  about  25  m.  E.  of  Madi¬ 
son.  Pop.  of  village  (1895)  1,175. 

Lake  of  the  Thousand  Islands.  See  St.  Law¬ 
rence  River. 

Lake  of  the  Woods.  [Fr.  Lae  des  Bois .]  A  lake 
of  British  North  America,  Lat.  49°  N.,  Lou.  95°  W.  It 
is  about  300  m.  in  circuit,  and  studded  with  wooded 
islands.  The  shores  are  indented  with  bays  and  inlets, 
along  which  wild  rice  grows  in  abundance.  It  receives 
the  Rainy  river,  and  gives  rise  to  Winnepeg  river. 

Lake  Odes'sa,  in  Michigan,  a  post-village  of  Ionia 
co.  Pop.  (1894)  807. 

Lake-ore  Iron.  (  Chem.)  Hydrated  peroxide  of  iron 
is  deposited  in  large  quantities  by  certain  lakes  in 
Sweden  and  Norway.  It  is  similar  in  composition  to 
the  liog  iron-ore  found  in  other  parts  of  Europe. 

Lake  Pleasant,  in  New  York,  a  small  lake  of  Ham- 
iton  co. 

— A  post-village,  the  cap.  of  Hamilton  co.,  on  the  above 
lake,  about  7  m.  N.N.W.  of  Albany.  Pop.  of  township 
(1897)  510. 

Lake  Pleasant,  in  Penna.,  a  post-village  of  Erie  co. 

Lake'port,  in  California,  a  post-town,  cap.  of  Lake 
co.,  about  50  m.  N.  by  W.  of  San  Francisco. 

Lakeport,  in  Michigan,  a  post-village  of  St.  Clair  co., 
about  12  m.  N.  of  Port  Huron. 

Lakeport,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of  Madison  co., 
about  120  m.  W.  by  N.  of  Albany. 

Lake  Prairie,  in  Iowa,  a  township  of  Marion  co., 
about  80  miles  W.S.W.  of  Iowa  city. 

Lake  Prairie,  in  Minnesota,  a  tow  nship  of  Nickollet 
co. 

Lake  Providence,  in  Louisiana.  See  Providence. 

Lake  Ridg'e,  in  Michigan,  a  post-vill.  of  Lenawee  co. 

Lake  Ridge,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of  Tomkins 
co.,  about  16  m.  N.  by  W.  of  Ithaca. 

Lake  River,  in  Washington,  a  village  of  Clarke  co., 
about  12  m.  N.W.  of  Vancouver. 

Lake  Road,  in  New  York,  a  post-office  of  Niagara  co. 

Laka  Ta  hoe.  See  Lake  Bigler. 

Lake'ton.  in  Indiana,  a  post-tow  n  of  Wabash  co.,  about 
95  m.  N.N.E.  of  Indianapolis.  Pop.  (1897)  620. 

Laketon,  in  Michigan,  a  village  of  Berrien  co. 

Lake'town.  in  Minnesota,  a  township  of  Carver  co. 

Lake  Valley,  in  California,  a  village  of  El  Dorado  co., 
about  60  m.  E.  by  N.  of  Placerville. 

Lake  View,  in  Iowa,  a  post-town  of  Sac  co. 

Lakeview.  in  Michigan,  a  post-village  of  Montcalm  co. 
Pop.  (1894)  1,111. 

Lake  View,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of  Erie  co. 
Pop.  (1897)  290. 

Lake  Village,  in  Arkansas,  a  post-village,  cap.  of 
Chicot  co.,  about  125  m.  S.S.E.  of  Little  Roc  k. 

Lake  Village,  in  New  Hampshire,  a  village  of  Bel¬ 
knap  co.,  about  25  m.  N.  by  E.  of  Concord. 

Lake'ville.  in  California,  a  post-village  of  Sonora  co., 
about  35  m.  N.  by  W.  of  San  Francisco. 

Lakeville,  in  Connecticut,  a  post-village  of  Litchfield 
co.,  about  50  m.  N.W.  by  W.  of  Hartford.  Pop.  (1897)  j 
940. 

Lakeville,  in  Indiana,  a  post-village  of  St.  Joseph  co., 
about  14  m.  S.  by  W.  of  South  Bend.  Pop.  (1897)  510. 

Lakeville,  in  Massachusetts,  a  post-town  of  Plymouth 
co.  ‘  Pop.  (1897  )  460. 


Lake'ville,  in  Michigan ,  a  post- village  of  Oakland  co, 

abt.  27  m.  N.  of  Detroit. 

Lake'ville,  in  Minnesota,  a  post-village  and  town¬ 
ship  of  Dakota  county,  about  22  miles  S.  by  W.  of  St. 
Paul. 

Lake'ville,  in  Missouri,  a  post-office  of  Stoddart  co. 

Lake'ville,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of  Livingston 
co.,  on  Conesus  Lake,  abt.  24  m.  S.  by  W.  of  Rochester. 

Lake'-wake.  n.  Same  as  Liche-wake,  q.  v. 

Lake  Zurich,  ( zur'ik ,)  in  Illinois,  a  post-village  of 
Lake  co.,  about  35  m  N.N.W.  of  Chicago. 

La'kin,  n.  An  abbreviated  form  of  Ladykin, q.  v. 

Lak  y,  a.  Belonging  to  a  lake;  having  the  character¬ 
istics  of  a  lake. 

Lalande,  Joseph  Jerome  le  Francois  de,  a  celebrated 
French  astronomer,  b.  at  Bourg,  1732.  He  showed  an 
early  preference  for  mathematical  studies,  but  he  was 
educated  for  the  law.  His  intimacy,  however,  with 
astronomers  and  other  men  of  science  led  him  to  pursue 
the  only  bias  of  his  disposition,  and  it  was  not  long  before 
the  Academy  of  Sciences  deputed  him  to  go  to  Berlin,  to 
make  observations  for  determining  the  parallax  of  the 
.moon,  and  its  distance  from  the  earth.  On  his  return 
home  lie  was  admitted  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  and 
turned  his  attention  to  gnomonics.  In  1760.  on  the 
resignation  of  Maraldi,  Lalande  undertook  the  editor¬ 
ship  and  publication  of  the  Connaissance  des  Temps. 
Shortly  after,  he  succeeded  Delisle  as  professor  of  astron¬ 
omy  at  the  College  de  France;  when  successive  treatises, 
ahleand  voluminous,  proceeded  from  his  pen. contribut¬ 
ing  to  the  advancement  of  astronomical  science.  Among 
these,  mention  must  be  made  of  the  very  valuable  Traite 
de  V Astronomic.  D.  1807. 

Lal'lation,  (- la’shun ,)  n.  [Lat.  lallatiof]  A  corrupt 
pronunciation  of  the  letter  r  like  l.  It  prevails  among 
the  Chinese. 

Lal'ly,  Thomas  Arthur,  Count  de.  Baron  of  Tullendally, 
or  Tollendal,  in  Ireland,  w'as  descended  from  one  of 
those  devoted  adherents  of  the  Stuarts  who  became 
naturalized  in  France,  and  who  there  acquired  distinc¬ 
tion  in  the  service  of  the  crown.  He  was  born  in 
Daupliine,  1702,  and  began  his  military  career  in  an 
Irish  regiment,  commanded  by  his  uncle,  General  Dillon. 
After  greatly  distinguishing  himself  at  the  sieges  of 
Kehl,  Menin,  Ypes,  and  Fumes,  and  particularly  at  the 
battle  of  Fontenoy  (dating  from  1733  to  1749),  he  was 
appointed  (1756)  commandant-general  of  the  French 
possessions  in  the  East  Indies.  On  his  arrival  there,  at 
the  end  of  April,  1758,  war  was  declared  with  the  Eng¬ 
lish,  over  whom  he  obtained  a  series  of  successes,  but 
was  at  length  defeated  before  Madras,  and  then  besieged 
in  Pondicherry,  upon  which  he  had  been  compelled  to 
fall  back.  Here,  with  less  than  a  thonsand  men,  he 
resisted  the  whole  English  army  for  several  months,  and 
only  surrendered  when  reduced  to  the  last  extremity, 
January  16,  1761.  He  now  became  the  prisoner  of  the 
English, hut  was  soon  liberated,  and,  returning  to  France, 
was  arrested  on  a  charge  of  treason.  All  the  perils  and 
toils  he  had  undergone  were  rewarded  by  the  corrupt 
administration  of  that  expiring  monarchy  by  his  judi¬ 
cial  murder,  in  the  vain  effort  to  hide  from  the  public 
eye  their  own  factious  dishonesty.  He  was  dragged  to 
the  scaffold  with  a  gag  in  his  mouth  to  prevent  him 
from  addressing  the  people,  and  was  executed  May  9, 
1766. —  His  son,  the  Marquis  de  Lally-Tollendal,  ob¬ 
tained  a  reversal  of  the  sentence,  and  a  grant  of  his 
father’s  estates  in  1783. 

La'nia,  n.  See  Lamaism. 

( ZoBl .)  See  Llama. 

La'inaism,  n.  [Thibetian  lama,  a  priest.]  The  pre¬ 
vailing  religion  of  Thibet  and  other  parts  of  Asia.  It 


Pig.  1499. —  the  grand  lama,  or  dalai-lama. 


is  an  offshoot  of  Buddhism,  which  it  very  much  resem¬ 
bles.  The  Dalai-Lama,  or  chief  of  this  religion,  is  the 
successor,  or  rather  a  pretended  incarnation,  of  Buddha 
lie  is  looked  upon  as  an  omniscient  and  eternal  divinity, 
and  hence  his  death  occasions  no  visible  grief  or  mourn¬ 
ing,  as  it  is  only  regarded  as  his  disappearance,  and  his 
reappearance  is  patiently  waited  for  in  his  successor. 
The  Dalai  sometimes  points  out  his  successor;  at  other 
times  the  books  are  consulted  for  that  purpose.  When 
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officiating:,  the  Dalai  sits  cross-legged  and  statue-like 
upon  magnificent  cushions  over  the  altar,  dressed  in 
splendid  robes,  noticing  nobody,  and  moving  only  his 
hands  to  bless  the  people.  Sometimes  he  distributes 
balls  made  of  paste,  clay,  or  other  materials,  which  are 
regarded  of  infinite  efficacy.  The  title  of  lama  is  given 
to  the  head  of  every  monastery,  and  every  lama  is  con¬ 
sidered  a  vicar  to  the  Deity,  and  requires  implicit 
obedience  to  all  his  commands,  like  the  Dalai -Lama 
himself.  Their  temples  are  in  the  Indo-Chinese  form, 
square,  fronting  the  east  in  Thibet,  and  the  south  in 
Mongolia.  They  have  three  gates  and  three  interior 
divisions;  viz.:  the  entrance-hall;  the  body  of  the  edi¬ 
fice,  with  two  parallel  rows  of  columns;  and  the  sanc¬ 
tuary,  with  the  throne  of  the  high  lama.  There  are 
numerous  statues,  paintings  of  the  gods,  ornaments,  and 
implements  of  all  sorts.  The  walls  and  columns  are 
inscribed  with  prayers,  and  there  are  also  poles  bearing 
flags  with  prayers.  Prayer  -  wheels,  the  turning  of 
which  is  supposed  to  be  equally  efficacious  with  vocal 
supplication,  are  to  be  seen  everywhere.  Festival  days, 
ceremonies,  and  pageants  of  all  kinds,  varied  with  the 
performances  of  magicians,  as  well  as  fasts,  sacraments, 
and  noisy  music,  animate  the  zeal  of  the  faithful.  Dead 
lamas  are  commonly  embalmed  and  preserved  in  pyra¬ 
mids.  The  bodies  of  rich  laymen  are  burned,  and  their 
ashes  preserved;  while  those  of  the  common  people  are 
either  exposed  to  be  devoured  by  birds,  or  eaten  by 
sacred  dogs  kept  for  the  purpose.  Rich  persons  about 
to  die  are  assisted  by  lamas,  who  open  a  passage  for  the 
soul  through  the  skull.  The  principal  holy  place  in 
Thibet  is  Lassa,  in  and  around  which  are  an  immense 
number  of  monasteries.  The  most  renowned  of  the 
Lamaic  schools  is  that  of  the  Lhabrang,  or  cathedral  of 
Lassa.  In  many  of  the  monasteries  are  also  schools 
of  magic.  Tho  lamas  also  act  as  physicians,  effecting 
their  cures  by  prayers  and  some  innocent  medicaments. 

La'mnittt,  La'maite,  n.  One  who  worships  the 
Grand  Lama. 

La  Man’cha,  in  Spain.  See  Mancha,  (La.) 

La  Manclie',  in  France.  S<v  Manche,  (La.) 

Laman't ill,  n.  [Fr.]  (Zool.)  The  Manatee.  See 
Manatus. 

Lamar',  in  Mississippi,  a  post-village  of  Marshall  co., 
about  220  m.  N.  of  Jackson. 

Lainar',  in  Missouri,  a  post-town,  cap.  of  Barton  co., 
about  150  m.  S.W.  of  Jefferson  City.  Pop.  (1897)  3,060. 

Lamar',  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-towuship  of  Clinton  co., 
about  4  m.  S.  of  Lock  Haven. 

Lamar',  in  Texas,  a  N.N.E.co., adjoining  Indian  Terri¬ 
tory  ;  area,  about  900  sq.  in.  Rivers.  Red  river  and 
Sulphur  Fork.  Surface,  generally  level ;  soil,  very  fer¬ 
tile.  Cap.  Paris.  Pop.  (1890)  37,302. 

— A  post-village  of  Aransas  co.,  on  the  E.  shore  of  Aransas 
Bay. 

Lamar',  Mirabe.au,  second  president  of  the  republic  of 
Texas,  B.  in  Louisville,  Ga.,  1798.  After  some  years  ex¬ 
perience  in  mercantile  pursuits  and  farming,  L.  founded 
a  newspaper,  devoted  to  State  rights,  called  the  Colum¬ 
bus  Inquirer,  and,  in  1835,  removed  to  Texas,  then  on 
the  verge  of  revolution.  He  at  once  threw  himself  into 
the  cause  of  independence,  and  highly  distinguished 
himself  at  the  battle  of  San  Jacinto.  He  afterwards 
became,  successively,  attorney-general  and  secretary-at- 
war  to  the  new  republic.  In  1836  he  was  elected  vice- 
president,  and,  in  1838,  president,  holding  the  latter  of¬ 
fice  till  1841.  On  the  outbreak  of  the  Mexican  war.  L. 
(with  the  rank  of  major-general)  served  at  the  battle 
of  Monterey  under  Gen.  Scott.  He  was  afterwards  em¬ 
ployed  in  operations  against  the  Comanelies,  and  event¬ 
ually  appointed  United  States  envoy  to  Nicaragua  and 
Costa  Rica.  D.  at  Richmond,  Texas,  1859. 

La  Marche,  in  France.  See  Marche,  (La.) 

Lamarck,  Jean  Baptiste  Pierre  Antoine  de  Monet, 
Chevalier  de,  (la-mark',)  a  French  naturalist,  b.  at  Ba- 
zantin,  in  Picardy,  1744.  A  soldier  in  his  youth,  he 
had  already  begun  to  distinguish  himself,  when  an  acci¬ 
dent  compelled  him  to  relinquish  the  army.  Like  many 
other  naturalists,  L.’s  first  study  was  botany.  The  first 
work  he  published  was  the  I  lore,  Franfaise,  which,  ap¬ 
pearing  at  a  time  when  Rousseau  had  made  botany 
fashionable,  met  with  an  astonishing  degree  of  success. 
Other  botanical  works  soon  followed,  and  for  some  time 
L.  seemed  completely  occupied  with  these,  and  works 
of  a  more  speculative  kind,  which  do  not  now  add  much 
to  his  reputation.  In  1793  he  was  appointed  to  a  chair 
attached  to  the  museum  of  natural  history  at  the  Gar¬ 
den  of  Plants,  which  had  for  its  object  the  history  of 
insects  and  the  lower  animals,  which  Linnaeus  had  ar¬ 
ranged  under  the  general  name  of  Worms.  At  this  time 
he  was  fifty  years  of  age,  and  the  study  of  zoology  was 
nearly  new  to  him.  Such,  however,  were  his  zeal  and 
assiduity  in  preparing  himself  for  the  duties  of  his  chair, 
that  in  a  few  years  he  had  made  himself  thoroughly 
master  of  the  subject;  and  his  great  and  excellent 
work,  the  Histoire  des  Animaux  sans  Vertebres,  will 
ever  entitle  him  to  take  his  place  in  the  very  first  rank 
of  zoologists.  As  a  conchologist,  L.’s  name  Btands  pre¬ 
eminent,  and  the  Lamarckian  arrangement  of  shells 
is  still  that  of  the  present  day.  A  sad  affliction  over¬ 
took  him  in  his  latter  days.  He  gradually  lost  his  sight, 
and  for  some  years  before  his  death  he  was  totally  blind, 
while  an  injudicious  investment  of  his  money  in  some 
swindling  schemes  reduced  him  in  his  old  age  to  com¬ 
parative  poverty.  Died  1829.  See  Neo-Lamarckism. 

Lamartine  ( Id-mdr-teen '),  Alphonse  de,  an  illustrious 
French  poet,  who,  as  a  diplomatist,  historian  and  states¬ 
man,  filled  in  his  time  no  inconsiderable  part  in  the 
pages  of  history,  was  born  at  Mayon,  1792.  His  father,  the 
Chevalier  de  Lamartine  de  Prat,  narrowly  escaped  with 
his  life  during  the  Reign  of  Terror;  the  death  of  Robes¬ 


pierre  occurring  most  opportunely  for  his  safety.  Thej 
youthful  L.,  having  received  the  rudiments  of  his  edu¬ 
cation  at  home,  was  sent  to  complete  his  studies  at 
Belley  with  the  Peres  de  la  Fai ;  on  quitting  that  es¬ 
tablishment,  he  proceeded  for  some  time  to  Italy,  from 
whence  he  returned  to  France  and  took  up  his  residence 
at  Paris,  devoting  himself  to  literature.  Upon  the  re¬ 
storation  of  the  Bourbons,  he  embraced  the  military 
profession,  and,  for  the  few  months  between  the  first 
and  second  abdication  of  Napoleon,  devoted  his  time 
with  avidity  to  his  martial  duties,  but  after  the  return 
of  Louis  XVII 1.  he  relinquished  his  new  functions,  and 
again  assumed  the  pen  ;  and,  soon  after,  he  once  more 
repaired  to  Italy.  In  1820  he  published  his  first  lit¬ 
erary  venture,  a  volume  of  poems  entitled  Meditations 
Puetiques, —  an  unpretending  little  work,  that  had  an 
extraordinary  sale,  and  the  effect  of  immediately  estab¬ 
lishing  the  author’s  reputation.  So  highly  was  his  fame 
advanced  by  this  production,  that  the  French  govern¬ 
ment  appointed  him  to  a  post  in  the  embassy  at  Flor¬ 
ence,  which  eventually  led  to  the  office  of  Secretary  to 
tho  Legation  at  Naples,  and  finally  at  London.  While 
attached  to  the  embassy  in  London,  the  death  of  his 
uncle,  who  had  bequeathed  him  his  estate  upon  the  au¬ 
dition  of  his  assuming  the  name  of  Lamartine,  led  to 
the  adoption  of  that  title;  about  the  same  period,  he 
married  an  English  lady  of  fortune,  and  was  transferred 
as  charge  d’affaires  to  the  ducal  court  of  Tuscany.  Dur¬ 
ing  L.’s  residence  in  Italy,  he  wrote  and  published  sev¬ 
eral  new  works,  among  the  rest  Nouvellcs  Meditations, 
Mart  de  Socrate,  Harmonies  Poetiques  el  Religieuses,  and 
some  others  of  minor  note,  all  breathing  a  strong  re¬ 
ligious  sentiment  and  a  spirit  of  loyalty  for  the  Bour¬ 
bons,  as  well  as  a  bitter  feeling  towards  the  empire  and 
the  revolution.  A  misconception,  taken  by  an  Italian 
patriot  to  an  expression  in  one  of  his  poems,  led  to  a 
duel  with  Colonel  Pepe  —  since  rendered  celebrated  for 
the  part  he  has  taken  in  the  struggle  for  Italian  liberty. 
In  this  duel,  L.  was  very  seriously  wounded.  He  was 
recalled  to  Paris  in  1829,  elected  amemberof  theFrench 
Academy,  and  appointed  special  envoy  from  the  court 
of  France  to  King  Otho.  The  sudden  breaking  out  of 
the  Revolution  of  1830,  however,  abruptly  put  a  stop 
to  his  diplomatic  functions,  for,  though  the  new  gov¬ 
ernment  of  the  Orleans  branch  offered  to  continue  his 
services  in  that  capacity,  he  declined,  and  for  a  time  re¬ 
tired  from  active  occupation.  Adopting  a  new  field  for 
the  exercise  of  his  talents,  he  once  more  assumed  the 
pen,  but  rather  as  a  prose  and  historical  writer  than  as 
a  poet;  and,  by  devoting  himself  to  the  cause  of  the 
people,  endeavored  to  link  his  name  with  that  of  his 
country.  Having  failed  to  obtain  a  seat  in  the  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Deputies,  he  set  out  for  the  East  with  his  wife 
and  family,  and  had  already  reached  Jerusalem  when 
the  news  that  he  had  been  elected  for  the  Bergues  by 
the  Legitimist  party  induced  him  to  return  ;  thereupon, 
in  1833-4,  he  took  his  seat  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies, 
and  became  actively  engaged  in  all  the  important  dis¬ 
cussions,  especially  in  affairs  connected  with  the  East, 
and  questions  of  education  and  literature.  His  pen,  too, 
was  busily  employed  at  this  time  in  works  of  size  and 
importance,  as  well  as  smaller  publications  on  special 
themes;  his  most  important  and  popular  works,  how¬ 
ever,  were  Pictures  of  the  East  —  its  translated  English 
title  —  and  a  History  of  the  Girondins.  This  latter 
work  had  not  only  a  marked  effect  on  the  government 
of  the  day’,  which  it  was  greatly  instrumental  in  over¬ 
throwing,  but  largely  enhanced  the  author’s  political 
influence;  and,  in  the  Revolution  that  drove  the  House 
of  Orleans  from  the  throne,  L.  rose  to  the  highest  emi¬ 
nence  as  chief  and  directing  genius  of  the  political 
storm.  It  was  owing  to  his  eloquence  that  the  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Deputies  refused  acompromise  between  the  revolu¬ 
tionists  and  the  Orleans  family.  He  risked  his  life  in 
withstanding  the  demands  of  the  leaders  of  the  insur¬ 
gents  and  their  followers,  that  the  red  flag  should  be  the 
colors  of  the  new  republic.  “  For  myself,”  he  said,  “  I 
will  never  consent  to  adopt  it.  The  tricolored  flag  has 
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waved  all  over  the  world.  It  is  identified  with  your 
liberties  and  your  glory.  The  red  flag  has  never  waved 
but  over  the  Champ  de  Mars,  and  has  only  been  imbued 
with  the  blood  of  the  people.”  He  became  a  member 
of  the  provisional  government,  and  the  foreign  minister 
of  the  Republic.  He  did  good  service  to  his  country'  in 


that  capacity,  by  preventing  a  general  war  of  revolu¬ 
tionary  interference,  which  the  more  violent  revolu¬ 
tionists  desired.  His  popularity  during  several  months 
was  immense;  he  was  the  particular  idol  of  the  middle 
classes,  who  beheld  in  him  a  bulwark  between  them¬ 
selves  and  anarchy.  A  revulsion  of  popular  feeling 
afterward  took  place,  upon  the  people  discovering  that 
the  great  poet  was  neither  an  energetic  nor  a  practical 
statesman,  but,  in  fact,  a  puppet  in  the  hands  of  men 
of  stronger  will  and  more  advanced  views.  So  entirely 
had  he  become  an  object  of  public  indifference,  that  it 
was  with  difficulty  he  was  elected  to  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies.  When  his  name  was  announced  with  that 
of  Louis  Napoleon  and  Cavaiguac  for  the  office  of  presi¬ 
dent,  he  obtained  by  far  the  fewest  votes  of  the  trio. 
After  the  coup  d’etat  of  December,  1851.  he  retired  from 
politics,  and  devoted  himself  exclusively  to  literature. 
Indeed  his  means  had  become  so  straitened  that  a  most 
strenuous  effort  had  to  be  made  by  him  to  ward  off  total 
pecuniary  ruin.  A  French  critic  observes  of  this  cir¬ 
cumstance:  “Notwithstanding  the  illusory  wealth  be¬ 
stowed  upon  him  by  the  Sultan  in  the  shape  of  territo¬ 
rial  grants,  notwithstanding  the  enormous  sales  of  his 
works,  notwithstanding  the  vast  subscriptions  started 
for  his  benefit  in  France  and  abroad,  the  ruin  of  his 
fortune  by  public  disturbances,  and  by  his  own  life  of 
princely  munificence,  have  condemned  him  to  a  species 
of  literary  drjidgery  to  which  he  has  nobly  submitted, 
but  in  which  he  has  consumed,  in  a  number  of  ephem¬ 
eral  productions,  more  force  and  power  of  intellect 
than  would  have  been  required  to  produce  three  or  four 
great  and  immortal  works.”  In  obedience  to  the  call 
of  pressing  necessity,  he  became,  after  his  retirement 
from  political  life,  one  of  the  most  industrious  authors 
in  France.  To  particularize  a  few  of  his  most  impor¬ 
tant  productions,  there  are  The  History  of  the  Revolution 
of  1848  ;  Raphael ;  Les  Confidences ;  Nouvelles  Confi¬ 
dences— these.  three  being  autobiographical ;  History  of 
the  Restoration ;  History  of  Turkey ;  History  of  Russia ; 
and  Later  Travels  in  the  E<ist.  Most  of  these  have  been 
translated  into  English,  and  other  European  languages. 
He  was  also  the  proprietor  and  director  of  two  news¬ 
papers,  the  Bien  Public,  published  at  Ma9on,  and  the 
Pays,  published  at  Paris.  His  poetical  and  prose 
works  have  been  collected  and  republished  in  several 
forms;  but,  in  addition  to  these,  he  produced  quite 
a  crowd  of  pamphlets  and  political  effusions.  M.  de 
Lamartine’s  life  presented  a  remarkable  instance  of 
the  instability  both  of  riches  and  tame.  After  stirring 
to  its  centre  the  heart  of  his  native  country  by  his  im¬ 
passioned  lyrics,  and  attaining,  while  yet  a  young  man, 
to  the  pinnacle  of  popularity;  after  rendering  incalcu¬ 
lable  services  to  the  country  that  gave  him  birth,  and 
preserving  it  from  anarchy  during  the  revolutionary 
crisis  of  1848,  and  during  which  he  was  the  cynosure  of 
all  eyes ;  after  prodigious  industry  and  talent,  produc¬ 
ing  a  vast  number  of  excellent  books,  historical  and 
political;  after  inheriting  from  his  relative,  and  acquir¬ 
ing  with  his  wife,  a  considerable  fortune,  —  he  was  found, 
in  his  old  age,  poor  and  neglected,  his  means  embar¬ 
rassed,  and  his  countrymen  forgetful  of  the  works  they 
once  hailed  with  enthusiasm.  D.  1869. 

La  Karmo'ra,  Alfonso,  Marquis  de,  an  Italian  gen¬ 
eral,  B.  1804.  He  early  entered  the  military  service  of 
Piedmont,  and  attained  the  rank  of  major.  His  firm¬ 
ness  in  the  midst  of  a  popular  agitation,  which  threat¬ 
ened  to  imperil  the  person  of  King  Charles  Albert,  at 
Milan,  caused  La  M.  to  be  appointed  gen.  of  brigade  in 
1848.  On  the  accession  of  Victor  Emmanuel,  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  year,  he  was  made  lieut.-gen.,  and  appointed 
minister  of  war,  and  undertook  the  reorganization  of  the 
Sardinian  army.  In  1855,  he  commanded  the  Italian 
element  of  the  allied  armies  in  the  Crimea,  aided  in 
the  defeat  of  the  Russians  on  the  Tchernaya,  and  at  the 
close  of  the  war  received  the  English  Order  of  the  Bath 
and  the  Grand  Cross  of  the  French  Legion  of  Honor. 
He  again  entered  Count  Cavour’s  ministry  as  war-min¬ 
ister,  and  in  1861,  succeeded  Gen.  Cialdini  as  comman¬ 
der-in-chief  of  the  Italian  army.  In  1864,  he  was  chosen 
prime-minister,  and  again  in  1865.  In  1866,  La  M.  held 
an  important  command  in  the  campaign  against  Austria 
for  the  liberation  of  Venetia.  D.  1877. 

Lamartine,  in  Ohio,  a  post-office  of  Carroll  co. 

Lam'arti ne,  in  Penna.,  a  post-village  of  Clarion  co. 

Lant'artine,  in  Wisconsin,  a  post-village  and  town¬ 
ship  of  Fond  du  Lac  co.,  about  7  m.  S.W.  of  Fond  du 
Lac. 

Lamas'co,  in  Kentucky,  a  post-village  of  Lyon  co. 

Lamas'co,  in  Texas,  a  post-office  of  Fannin  co. 

Lanias'co  City,  in  Indiana,  a  former  village  of  Van- 
derburg  co.,  now  incorporated  with  Evausville,  q.  v. 

La'masery,  n.  A  convent  of  Buddhic  priests  in  Thibet. 

Lamb,  (him,)  n.  [A.S.;  W.  Ham,  a  frisk;  Ger.  lamm ; 
D.  and  Dan.  lam,  lamm,  a  lamb.]  The  young  of  the 
ovine  kind  of  animals.  —  Any  one  resembling  in  meek¬ 
ness  or  innocence,  a  lamb. 

(Script.)  Typically,  Jesus  the  Saviour,  as  being  the 
accepted  sacrifice  for  human  sin. 

— ?>.  n.  To  bring  forth  young,  as  sheep;  as,  the  lambing 
season. 

Lamb,  Charles,  an  English  author,  and  the  most 
charming  essayist  in  the  language,  B.  in  London,  1775. 
He  was  educated  at  Christ’s  Hospital,  where  the  poet 
Coleridge  (q.  v.)  was  his  schoolfellow.  Debarred  from 
entering  the  clerical  profession,  owing  to  an  impedi¬ 
ment  of  speech,  he  obtained  an  appointment  in  the 
South-Sea  House,  in  1789,  which  he  quitted  in  1792,  to 
take  a  situation  in  the  accountant’s  office  of  the  East 
India  Company,  from  which  he  retired  in  1825,  on  a  pen¬ 
sion  of  $2,250  per  annum.  L.’s  life  was  even,  and  compar¬ 
atively  uneventful.  A  confirmed  bachelor,  he  resided 
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for  the  great  part  of  his  life  with  an  accomplished  sister, 
to  whom  he  was  devotedly  attached.  Their  pleasant 
house  at  Islington  was  the  resort  of  the  most  brilliant 
literary  coterie  of  the  first  half  of  the  19tli  century, 
excepting  only,  perhaps,  the  famous  Holland  House 
clique.  L.’a  genial  wit  and  hospitality  drew  around 
his  tea-table  the  poets  Coleridge,  Lloyd,  Southey,  Words¬ 
worth,  Dyer,  Barton,  Leigh  Hunt.  Cary  (the  translator 
of  Dante),  Procter,  and  Hood;  Godwin  the  novelist; 
Hazlitt  the  critic  ;  Talfourd  the  accomplished  judge  ami 
|  dramatist;  De  Quincey,  the  philosopher;  Manning  the 

I  theologian  (now  Archbishop  of  Westminster),  and  — id 
genus  omne.  Charles  L.  d.  at  Edmonton,  near  London, 
in  1834.  Of  his  works  the  most  eminent  is  undoubtedly 
the  Essays  of  Elia  (1823),  which  ranks  as  an  English 
classic  in  its  own  peculiar  style  ;  our  literature,  indeed, 
contains  few  things  so  exquisite.  This  work  was  sup¬ 
plemented  by  the  Last  Essays  of  Elia,  in  1833.  L.  was 
also  the  author  of  innumerable  essays,  poems,  &c.,  con- 
I  tributed  to  the  magazine  literature  of  his  day,  among 
which  desultory  pieces  we  must  not  forget  his  famous 
Farewell  to  Tobacco. 

ILamb-ale,  (lam'dl,)  n.  A  feast  held  during  the  shear¬ 
ing-time  of  lambs. 

Lainballe,  Marie  Th£r£se  Louise  de  Savoie-Carignan, 
Princess  de,  whose  fate  forms  one  of  the  most  piiteous 
episodes  of  the  French  revolution,  was  B.  at  Turin,  1749. 
In  1767  she  married  the  Prince  de  Lamballe,  sou  of  the 
Due  de  Penthievre,  and  the  year  following  was  left  a 
widow  at  the  age  of  18.  Her  subsequent  history  is  closely 
connected  with  that  of  Marie  Antoinette,  who  made  her 
the  superintendent  of  her  household,  and  the  agent  of  her 
bounty.  The  queen  and  the  princess  were  passionately 
attached  to  each  other;  and  the  latter,  who  had  escaped 
to  England  at  the  commencement  of  the  horrors  of 
1792,  hastened  back  again  when  she  heard  that  the 
queen  was  in  prison,  and  with  heroic  fortitude  asked, 
and  obtained  permission,  to  share  her  misfortunes  in  the 
Temple.  This  indulgence  was  thought  too  merciful  by 
the  commune  of  Paris,  who  ordered  her,  at  the  end  ot 
August,  to  be  imprisoned  separately  in  La  Force.  Im¬ 
mense  sums  of  money,  and  many  agents  among  the 
dangerous  party,  were  set  in  motion  to  save  her,  but 
even  Hebert  and  Lhuilier  could  not  conduct  her  in 
safety  through  the  ranks  of  the  assassins  at  the  outside 
of  the  prison,  on  the  fatal  3d  Sept.,  1792.  The  circum¬ 
stances  of  her  murder  are  too  horrible  to  repeat.  Her 
head  was  afterwards  paraded  at  the  top  of  a  pike  before 
the  windows  of  the  Temple,  as  a  ghastly  warning  of  what 
the  masters  of  such  faithful  servants  might  expect  from 
the  hands  of  a  brutal  and  insensate  people. 
Lam'bative,  a.  [From  Lat.  lambere, .to  lick.]  Re¬ 
ceived  by  licking;  as,  a  lambative  medicine. 

— n.  A  medicine  taken  by  the  process  ot  licking  with  the 
tongue. 

Lam  bay  e«i  lie,  ( lam-be-a'ka ,)  a  town  of  Peru,  cap.  ot 
the  prov.  of  its  own  name,  on  the  Lanibayeque  River, 
near  its  mouth,  abt.  120  m.  N.W.  of  Trujillo. 
Lambdacism,  (Idm'da-sizm,)  n.  [Lat.  lambdacismus.] 
A  corrupt  or  improper  use  of  the  letter  l,  in  speech  or 
composition. —  A  faulty  pronunciation  of  the  letter  l, 
when  used  in  a  doubled  form,  by  giving  it  a  sound  as  if 
followed  by  a  y,  as  Hi  in  million .  —  Lallation  ;  substi¬ 
tution  of  the  sound  of  l  for  that  ot  r,  in  speaking;  a 
,  foolish  fashion  which  prevailed  in  France  under  the 
Directory  among  the  incroyables,  or  “  lions,”  of  the  time, 
and  which,  from  France,  extended  to  other  countries. 
Lambrtoid  al.  Lamdoid  al.a.  [Gr.  lambdoeites.] 
Having  the  form  of  the  Greek  letter  lambda  (A). 

M.  suture.  ( Anat .)  A  suture  that  unites  the  occipital 
to  the  two  parietal  bones  of  the  skull,  and  is  so  named 
from  its  resemblance  to  the  lambda. 

Lain'bent,  a.  [Lat.  lambens,  from  lambo,  to  lick. 
Allied  to  labial ,  q.  v.]  Touching  lightly,  as  with  the 
lips  or  tongue ;  gliding  over  ;  playing  about. 

"  From  young  lulus'  head  a  lambent  flame  arose."—  Dryden. 

— Flickering;  glancing  about;  twinkling. 

“  Lambent  dullness  played  around  his  tap e."— Dryden. 
Lain'bert,  John,  a  general  of  the  Parliamentary  forces 
during  the  English  civil  war,  B.  about  1620,  and  chiefly 
remarkable  for  his  opposition  to  the  Protectorate,  espe¬ 
cially  to  that  of  Richard  Cromwell.  In  the  year  of  the 
counter-revolution  he  was  preparing  for  a  contest  with 
Monk,  as  the  chief  of  the  extreme  republicans,  but  was 
arrested,  and  after  the  restoration  banished  to  Guern¬ 
sey,  where  he  became  a  Roman  Catholic,  and  D.  1692. 
Lain'berton,  in  New  Jersey,  a  former  village  of  Mer¬ 
cer  co.,  now  incorporated  with  the  bor.  of  S.  Trenton. 
Lam'berton.  in  Wisconsin,  a  post-village  of  Racine  co. 
Lam'bertville,  in  Michigan,  a  post-vill.of  Monroe  co. 
Lambert ville,  in  New  Jersey,  a  thriving  city  of 
Hunterdon  co.,  on  the  Delaware  river,  about  15  miles 
above  Trenton.  It  contains  numerous  manufactories' 
and  commands  a  considerable  trade.  Pop.  (1895)  4,020. 
Lam'betli,  a  suburb  of  London,  England,  forming  the 
W.  portion  of  the  metropolis  which  lies  on  the  S.  bank 
of  the  Thames  ;  pop.  277,000. 

Lam  belli  Articles.  (Eccl.  Hist.)  The  name  given 
to  certain  articles  drawn  up  by  the  archbishop  ot  Can¬ 
terbury  and  the  bishop  of  London,  at  Lambeth,  in  1695. 
They  are  decidedly  Calvinistic  in  their  form,  but  they 
were  never  imposed  by  authority,  ’lhey  are  to  the 
effect  that  God  hath,  out  of  his  good  pleasure,  from  all 
eternity,  predestinated  certain  persons  to  life,  others  to 
inevitable  condemnation  ;  a  true  believer  is  one  who  is 
endowed  with  justifying  faith,  which  faith  doth  not 
utterly  fail  nor  vanish  away  in  the  elect;  no  man  is 
able  to  come  to  Christ  unless  the  Father  draw  him  ;  and 
all  men  are  not  drawn  by  the  Father,  that  they  may 
come  to  the  Bon. 


Lambkin,  ( Idm'kin ,)  n.  A  young  lamb. 

Lamblike, (Idm'lik,)  a.  Like  a  lamb ;  —  hence,  gentle; 
meek;  mild;  innocent. 

Lambrequin,  (Idm'ber-kin,)  n.  A  veil  or  covering 
attached  to  a  helmet  as  a  protection. 

Lamb’s,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  village  of  Venango,  co. 

Lamb's  Corners,  in  New  York,  a  vill.  of  Broome  co. 

Lamb's  Creek,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village  of 
Tioga  co. 

Lamb's-fry,  n.  The  heart,  liver,  &c.  of  a  lamb,  pre¬ 
pared  for  frying  as  food. 

Lamb'skinnet,  n.  (Games.)  A  corrupted  form  of 
Lansquenet,  q.  v. 

Lamb's-lettnee,  (-let'tis,)  n.  (Bot.)  See  Valeri- 

ANELLA. 

Lamb's-qiiarters,  n.  (Bot.)  A  species  of  plants, 
genus  Chenopodium. 

Lamb’s-wool,  n.  Wool  obtained  from  lambs  by 
shearing. 

— Ale  mixed  with  the  pulp  of  roasted  apples. 

Lamb'ton,  a  W.  co.  of  prov.  of  Ontario,  bordering  on 
Lake  Huron. 

Lambton,  a  village  of  York  co.,  prov.  of  Ontario. 

LaimioiU'al.  a.  See  Lambdoidal. 

Lame,  a.  [A.  S.,  Fris.,  Dan.,  and  Swed.  lam;  Icel.  lama, 
to  break;  Ger.  lahmi]  Crippled  or  disabled  in  a  limb; 
injured  so  as  to  be  unsound  and  reduced  in  strength;  as, 
lame  in  one  leg. 

— Hobbling;  not  smooth  ;  halting;  —  said  of  verses. 

»*  The  prose  is  fustian,  and  the  numbers  lame."  —  Dryden. 

— Imperfect;  unsatisfactory;  impotent  in  efficacy;  as,  a 
lame  excuse. 

Lame  duck,  in  Stock-Exchange  parlance,  a  defaulter. 

— v.  a.  [Ger.  lahmen.]  To  make  lame ;  to  cripple  or  dis¬ 
able  ;  to  render  unsound  or  incapacitated ;  as,  to  lame 
one’s  arm. 

La'mech.  (Script.)  A  descendant  of  Cain,  in  the  fifth 
generation,  and  ancestor  of  a  numerous  posterity  dis¬ 
tinguished  for  skill  in  agriculture,  music,  and  several 
mechanical  arts.  He  is  the  first  polygamist  on  record. 
His  address  to  his  two  wives  is  the  oldest  specimen  of 
poetry  extant,  and  is  a  good  illustration  of  Hebrew 
parallelism : 

“  Adah  and  Zillah,  And  [or  even]  a  young  man 

Hear  my  voice;  To  my  hurt. 

Ye  wives  of  Lamech,  If  Cain  shail  be  avenged 

Hearken  unto  my  speech.  Seven-fold, 

I  have  slain  a  man  Truly  Lamech 

To  my  wounding.  Seventy  and  seven  fold.” 

Many  explanations  of  this  abrupt  fragment  have  been 
suggested.  The  most  satisfactory,  perhaps,  is  that  La¬ 
mech  had  accidentally,  or  in  self-defence,  killed  a  man, 
and  was  exposed  to  the  vengeance  of  “  the  avenger  of 
blood ;  ”  but  quiets  the  fears  of  his  wives  by  saying,  that 
as  God  had  prohibited  the  slaying  of  Cain  under  heavy 
penalties,  much  more  would  he  guard  the  life  of  La¬ 
mech,  who  was  comparatively  innocent.  —  Another 
Lamech,  son  of  Methuselah,  and  father  of  Noah,  lived 
777  years,  and  died  only  5  years  before  the  flood  (Gen. 
v.  25-31). 

Lamego,  (la-mai'go,)  a  town  of  Portugal,  prov.  Beira, 
near  the  Douro,  46  m.  E.  of  Oporto.  It  has  many  in¬ 
teresting  Roman  and  Moorish  remains. 

Lam'el,  Lamei'la,  n. ;  pi.  Lamels,  or  Lamella.  [Lat. 
dim.  of  lamina,  a  thin  plate.J  A  thin  plate,  scale,  or 
film  of  anything. 

(Bot.)  One  of  the  foliaceous  erect  scales  appended  to 
the  corolla  of  many  plants,  as  in  Silene ;  also,  the  gills 
forming  the  hymenion  of  an  agaric  and  the  plate,  or 
thin  part  found  at  the  end  of  many  styles. 

( Conch .)  One  of  the  little  plates  of  which  the  shells 
borne  by  crustaceous  fishes  are  composed. 
Lam'ellar.  a.  Consisting  of  thin  or  extended  plates, 
layers,  or  scales  ;  distributed  or  disposed  in  thin,  filmy 
processes. 

Lam'el  larly,  adv.  In  thin  plates,  layers,  or  scales. 
Lam'ellate,  Lam'ellated,  a.  Composed  of  thin 
plates,  or  scales;  disposed  in  thin  layers  or  films;  as, 
the  lamellated  antennai  of  some  insects. 
Lamellibran'cliiafa,  or  Lainellibran'clii- 
ates,  n.  pi.  [Lat.  lamella,  a  small  plate,  and  branchix, 
gills  ]  (Zobl.)  An  order  of  acephalous  molluscs,  com¬ 
prehending  those  which  have  the  gills  in  the  form  of 
large  semicircular  layers  disposed  symmetrically  on  the 


Fig.  1501.  — SHELL  op  a  lamellibranchiate. 

( Genus  Cardicum ■) 

sides,  and  protected  by  a  shell  (Fig.  1501)  composed  of 
two  valves  occupying  similar  positions,  namely,  right 
and  left.  There  are  more  than  20  families. 
Lamellicor'nis,  n.pl.  [Lat.  lamella,  and  cornu,  horn. 

( Zobl.)  One  of  the  sections  into  which  the  order  Cole.op- 
tera  is  divided,  in  the  system  of  Latreille.  They  have 
five  joints  to  all  the  tarsi.  The  antenna;  are  inserted  in 
a  small  hollow  in  front  of  the  eyes,  always  short,  and 


usually  composed  of  9  or  10  joints,  the  last  of  which  are 
large  and  flat,  and  open  out  like  a  fan.  The  clypens  is 
generally  very  large,  and  the  latrum  small  and  hidden 
beneath  it.  The  mandibles  of  several  are  membranous, 
a  character  observed  in  no  other  coleopterous  insects. 
The  family  is  numerous,  and  is  noted  for  the  brilliancy 
of  the  metallic  colors  which  ornament  those  species 
which  feed  on  living  vegetables.  The  larva  is  soft, 
somewhat  cylindrical  in  form,  with  a  large  vertical  head. 
Six  small  legs  are  attached  to  the  thoracic  segments,  and 
the  body  is  always  bent.  Some  of  them  require  three 
or  four  years  to  become  pupa;.  When  about  to  assume 
the  pupa  form,  the  larvrn  inclose  themselves  in  an  oval 
case,  or  one  resembling  an  elongated  ball,  composed  of 
earth,  rotten  wood,  or  other  surrounding  substances, 
which  they  have  gnawed  and  cemented  together  with  a 
glutinous  matter.  Their  food  consists  of  the  dung  of 
various  animals,  mould,  find  the  roots  of  vegetables. 
Some  of  them  live  in  decayed  vegetable  and  animal  sub¬ 
stances,  upon  which  they  feed.  They  sometimes  destroy 
immense  quantities  of  vegetables  which  are  useful  to 
man. 


Fig.  1502.  —  A  LAMELL1C0RN. 
The  Stag-Beetle,  ( Lucanus  cervus.) 


LamelliFeroiis,  a.  [Lat.  lamella,  and  ferre,  to  bear.] 
Possessing  a  foliated  structure. 

Lrtiiiel'liform,  a.  [Lat.  lamella,  and  forma,  form.] 
Presenting  the  form  of  a  scale  or  layer. 

Laiiielliros'trals,  n.pl.  [Lat.  lamella, and  rostrum, 
a  beak.]  (Zobl.)  In  the  system  of  Cuvier,  a  tribe  of 
swimming-birds,  comprehending  those  in  which  the 
margin  of  the  beak  is  furnished  with  numerous  lamell® 
or  dental  plates,  arranged  in  a  regular  series,  as  in  the 
swan,  goose,  and  duck.  This  tribe  corresponds  to  the 
Anatid.e,  q.  v. 

Lainel'lose,  a.  Consisting  of,  or  resembling,  plates. 

Lameiy,  adv.  With  impaired  strength;  in  a  crippled 
or  halting  manner;  imperfectly;  without  a  complete 
exhibition  of  parts ;  as,  to  walk  lamely,  a  story  lamely 
narrated. — Weakly;  feebly;  poorly;  unsteadily;  as,  a 
cause  lamely  maintained. 

Lame'ness,  n.  State  of  being  lame  or  disabled ;  an 
impaired  state  of  the  body  or  limbs;  loss  of  natural 
soundness  or  strength,  by  a  wound  or  by  disease. — 
Weakness;  feebleness;  imperfection;  as,  the  lameness 
of  an  argument. 

Lainennais,  Robert  Felicite,  Abb£  de,  ( lam'en-nai ,) 
a  French  theologian  and  political  writer,  born  at  St. 
Malo,  1782.  Having  from  his  earliest  childhood  shown 
a  strong  predilection  for  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  he 
was  allowed  to  follow  his  inclination ;  and  his  fiery 
spirit  soon  displayed  itself  in  supporting  the  most  ex¬ 
treme  ultramontane  views.  Soon  after  Napoleon  had 
concluded  the  “Concordat”  with  the  Pope,  L.  published 
his  Reflections  on  the  State  of  the  Church,  which  gave 
great  offence  to  the  Imperial  govt.,  and  was  suppressed. 
In  1817  appeared  the  first  volume  of  his  Essai  sur  l' In¬ 
difference  en  Matiere  de  Religion,  which,  to  use  the  words 
of  one  of  his  disciples,  “  in  one  day  invested  an  humble 
priest  with  all  the  authority  once  enjoyed  by  Bossuet.” 
Soon  afterwards  he  became  connected  with  the  Cnn- 
servateur,  a  royalist  journal ;  but  his  independent  spirit 
rebelled  against  the  party  intrigues  which  everywhere 
prevailed ;  and  after  his  return  from  a  journey  to  Rome, 
where  he  was  received  with  distinction  by  Leo  XII.,  he 
published,  in  1825,  his  Religion  consider ee  dans  ses  Rap¬ 
ports  avec  VOrdre  civil  et politique, in  which  he  contended 
that  the  Pope  should  be  placed,  as  in  the  Middle  Ages,  at 
the  head  of  all  temporal  and  spiritual  matters.  A  change 
now  came  over  him.  Without  abandoning  his  ultra¬ 
montane  views,  he  became  a  strenuous  advocate  of  the 
separation  of  Church  and  State.  These  opinions  were 
set  forth  with  great  power  in  his  Progres  de  la  Revolu¬ 
tion,  published  in  1829,  which  distinctly  foretold  the 
revolution  that  placed  Louis  Philippe  on  the  throne  in 
1830;  and,  in  conjunction  with  M.  Montalembert  and 
the  Abbe  Lacordaire,  he  then  started  the  Avenir,  with 
the  view  of  effecting  a  Holy  Alliance  between  the  Papacy 
and  Democracy.  But  these  revolutionary  sentiments 
found  no  echo  at  Rome ;  and  after  a  short  period  passed 
in  negotiation,  and  in  a  visit  to  the  Pope,  the  Avenir 
was  discontinued.  L.  then  quitted  Paris  lor  some  time; 
and  in  1834  he  sent  forth  the  Paroles  d’un  Croyant,  in 
which  he  boldly  threw  off  his  allegiance  to  the  Pope, 
who,  in  return,  issued  an  Encyclical  Letter,  in  which 
the  work  was  formally  condemned.  This  work,  written 
in  the  most  sublime  style  that  has  ever  illustrated  the 
French  language,  produced  an  immense  sensation  (more 
than  100,000  copies  having  been  sold  in  one  year),  and 
placed  L.  at  the  head  of  the  republican  party.  We  pass 
over  various  works  of  a  similar  tendency,  which  ema- 
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nated  from  his  fertile  pen,  till  1840,  when  he  was  con¬ 
demned  to  a  year’s  imprisonment,  and  a  fine  of  2,000 
francs,  for  a  publication,  entitled  Le  Pays  et  le  Gouverne- 
ment,  in  which  king  Louis  Philippe,  his  ministers,  and 
the  parliament  were  assailed  with  great  vehemence. 
The  next  few  years  were  occupied  with  the  preparation 
of  his  Esquisse  d’une  Philosophic,  of  which  4  vols.  have 
appeared.  After  the  revolution  of  1848,  he  was  elected 
a  member  of  the  Constituent  and  legislative  assemblies ; 
and  on  the  coup  d’etat  he  retired  into  private  life.  To¬ 
wards  the  close  of  1853,  he  was  attacked  by  a  fatal  dis¬ 
order;  and  strong  efforts  were  made  by  his  friends  to  in¬ 
duce  him  to  be  reconciled  to  the  Church :  but  in  vain. 
He  died  on  Jan.  27,  1854,  and  in  compliance  with  his 
will,  his  remains  were  cast  into  the  common  grave  of 
the  poor,  no  funeral  ceremonies  being  performed  over 
them.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  L.  was  guilty  of  many 
grave  errors  ;  but  these  errors  are  palliated,  if  not  justi¬ 
fied,  by  his  ardent  love  of  truth,  and  by  the  heavy  sacri¬ 
fices  which  the  pursuit  of  it  entailed  upon  him. 

Lament',  v.  n.  [Lat.  lamentor,  from  (amentum,  a  wail¬ 
ing—  mentum.  a  termin.=Fr.  and  Eng.  merit,  and  Sansk. 
glai,  to  affect  with  sorrow,  g  disappearing  before  the 
liquid!]  To  express  grief  or  sorrow;  to  mourn;  to 
grieve;  to  weep ;  to  wail ;  to  complain. — To  regret  deeply ; 
to  feel  poignant  sorrow. 

"  Where  joy  most  revels,  grief  doth  most  lament." — Shake. 

—v.a.  To  bewail;  to  mourn  for;  to  deplore;  to  bemoan; 
to  regret. 

11  One  laughed  at  follies,  one  lamented  crimes.” — Dryden. 

— n.  Grief  or  sorrow  audibly  expressed;  lamentation; 
grief  uttered  in  complaints  or  cries. — A  mournful  or  ele¬ 
giac  ballad. 

Lament/able,  a.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  lamentabilis.]  Deserving 
sorrow;  mournful;  doleful;  to  be  lamented;  as,  a  la¬ 
mentable  change. — Adapted  to  awaken  grief;  expressing 
sorrow;  pitiful. 

"  The  victors  . . .  hear  loud  groans  and  lamentable  cries."  Dryden. 

— Miserable;  despicable;  mean;  pitiful;  low;  —  used  in 
the  sense  of  ridicule  or  contempt ;  as,  a  lamentable 
refuge. 

Lanient'ably,  ad v.  Mournfully;  with  expressions 
or  tokens  of  sorrow  ;  so  as  to  cause  sorrow. — Miserably  ; 
pitifully;  despicably. 

Lamenta'tion,  n.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  lamentatio.]  Act  of 
lamenting  or  bewailing;  expression  of  sorrow  ;  cries  of 
grief;  mourning;  complaint;  wailing. 

"  All  Israel  made  great  lamentation  for  him." — 1.  Macc.il.  10. 

liamenta'tions  of  Jeremiah,  (Book  of). 

(Script.)  The  name  vf  one  of  the  canonical  books  of 
the  Old  Testament.  That  this  book  is  the  work  of  the 
prophet  whose  name  it  bears,  is  attested  by  the  most 
ancient  and  uniform  tradition,  and  is  confirmed  by  the 
subject  of  the  book,  and  by  its  language  and  style. 
This  book  was  evidently  written  in  metre,  and  consists 
of  a  number  of  plaintive  effusions,  composed  after  the 
manner  of  funeral  dirges.  It  is  in  our  Bible  divided  into 
5  chapters,  and  consists  of  5  distinct  elegies.  According 
to  J’alin,  the  book  does  not  relate  to  a  single  subject ;  but 
in  each  of  the  poems  a  different  calamity  is  bewailed. 
These  are;  1,  the  carrying  away  of  King  Jehoiakim, 
with  10,000  of  the  principal  Hebrews,  (i.);  2,  the  assault 
of  Jerusalem,  (ii.)  ;  3,  the  calamities  undergone  by  the 
prophet,  (iii.);  4,  the  overthrow  of  Jerusalem,  the  carry¬ 
ing  away  of  King  Zedekiali,  and  the  slaughter  of  the 
Hebrews,  (iv.) ;  5,  the  wretched  condition  of  the  people 
and  of  Jerusalem  after  the  destruction  of  the  city,  (v.) 
Each  elegy  consists  of  22  periods,  according  to  the  nuin- 
ter  of  letters  in  the  Hebrew  alphabet ;  and  in  the  first 
4  chapters,  the  initial  letters  of  each  period  follow  the 
•order  of  the  alphabet,  after  the  manner  of  an  acrostic. 
In  the  third  chapter,  each  period  contains  3  verses,  all 
having  the  same  initial  letter.  The  fifth  chapter,  like¬ 
wise,  has  22  verses ;  but  the  order  of  the  initial  letters 
is  neglected.  The  style,  as  the  poetic  character  of  the 
•composition  required,  is  somewhat  more  elevated  than 
that  of  the  prophecies.  The  tropes  correspond  with 
the  sorrowful  nature  of  the  subject.  “  Never,  perhaps, 
was  there  a  greater  variety  of  beautiful,  tender,  and 
pathetic  images,  all  expressive  of  the  deepest  distress 
and  sorrow,  more  happily  chosen  and  applied,  than  in 
the  lamentations  of  this  prophet;  nor  can  we  too  much 
admire  the  full  and  graceful  flow  of  that  pathetic  elo¬ 
quence,  in  which  the  author  pours  forth  the  effusions 
of  a  patriot  heart,  and  piously  weeps  over  the  ruin  of 
his  venerable  country.” 

Lament'er,  n.  One  who  laments  or  audibly  expresses 
sorrow. 

Lamen'tin,  n.  Same  as  Lamantin,  q.  v. 

Lament'ingly,  ad v.  With  lamentation. 

La'ltlla,  n.  [Or.]  ( Superstitions .)  A  monster  said  to 

inhabit  the  centre  of  Africa,  with  the  face  and  upper 
part  of  the  body  like  a  woman,  and  the  extremities  like 
a  serpent.  The  first  L.,  according  to  classic  mythology, 
was  the  daughter  of  Neptune,  who,  having  become  in¬ 
sane  through  the  jealousy  of  Juno,  caught  and  devoured 
all  new-born  children  she  came  across.  The  L.,  how¬ 
ever,  of  the  ancients,  were  sometimes  represented  as  a 
species  of  monstrous  animal,  or  again  as  a  vampire. 
This  latter  character  is  seized  upon  and  carried  out  by 
Goethe,  in  his  Bride  of  Corinth,  where  a  young  man  is 
represented  as  marrying  a  L.,  who  sucks  his  life-blood 
at  night.  A  tale,  somewhat  similar  in  construction, 
occurs  also  in  F’hilastratus’  Life  of  Apollonius  of  Tyana. 

Lamia'cese,  or  Labia'tre,  n.  pi.  ( Bot .)  An  order 
of  plants,  alliance  Echiales.  —  Diag.  Irregular,  unsym- 
metrical  flowers,  and  6  distinct  nuts  or  shrubby  plants, 
usually  with  square  stems  ;  leaves  opposite  and  exstip- 
ulate,  commonly  strong-scented;  flowers  irregular,  gen¬ 
erally  in  axillary  cymes,  which  are  arranged  in  a  some¬ 


what  whorled  manner,  so  as  to  form  what  are  called! 
verticillasters;  calyx  persistent;  corolla  more  or  less 
bilabiate ;  stamens  didynamous,  or,  rarely,  2  by  abor-  j 
tion  ;  ovary  deeply  4-lobed ;  style  1,  basilar;  stigma  j 
bifid  ;  fruit  containing  from  1  to  4  achinse,  inclosed  by! 
the  persistent  calyx;  seeds  erect  with  little  or  no  albu-! 
men.  The  order  is  a  very  large  one,  comprising  129 
genera,  or  2,350  species,  mostly  natives  of  temperate 
climates.  The  plants  are  altogether  free  from  any  dele¬ 
terious  qualities ;  they  abound  in  volatile  oil,  and  are 
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1,  Marrubium  vulgare;  2,  flower ;  3,  an  open  corolla;  4,  pistils; 
5,  achaenium ;  6,  the  same,  vertically  cut  to  show  the  embryo. 


commonly  aromatic,  carminative,  and  stimulant.  Sev¬ 
eral  are  used  in  perfumery  on  account  of  their  sweet 
odors,  as  the  species  of  Lavandula  (lavender),  and  Pogos- 
temon  (patchouli);  while  many  are  employed  in  the 
culinary  art  for  flavoring,  as  Thymus  vulgaris  (common 
or  garden  thyme),  Thymus  citriodorus  (lemon  thyme), 
Salvia  officinalis  (sage),  Origanum  vulgare  (common 
marjoram),  Marjorana  hortensis  (sweet  marjoram),  the 
species  of  Mentha  (mint),  Satureja  (savory),  and  Melissa 
(balm). 

Lam'ian  War.  (Anc.  Hist.)  Athens,  in  alliance  with 
other  Greek  states,  made  war  upon  Antipater,  governor 
of  Macedon,  b.  c.  323.  He  fled  to  the  city  of  Lamia,  in 
Thessaly,  where  he  wa6  besieged  by  the  allies,  whom 
he  finally  defeated  at  the  battle  of  Crannou,  Aug.  7, 
322  b.  c. 

Lam'ina,  n. ;  pi.  Laminas.  [Lat.  See  Lamf.l.]  A  thin 
slice;  a  flake;  an  attenuated  plate  or  scale ;  a  layer  or 
coat  lying  over  another. 

(Anat.)  The  two  plates  or  tables  of  the  skull. 

(Bot.)  The  broad  and  spreading  part  of  the  petal  of 
a  polypetallous  corolla. 

Laminabil'ity,  n.  Susceptibility  of  being  formed 
into  laminse. 

Lain'inable,  a.  ( Metall .)  A  term  applied  to  metal 
which  may  be  extended  by  passing  it  between  steel  or 
hardened  (chilled)  rollers. 

Lam'inar,  a.  [Fr.  laminaire .]  Forming,  or  consisting 
of,  thin  plates  or  layers. 

T.amina'ria,  n.  [Lat.  lamina,  a  plate  or  layer.]  (Bot.) 
A  genus  of  sea-weeds,  order  Fi-icacese.  L.  saccharina  is 
remarkable  for  containing  upward  of  12  per  cent,  of 
the  sugary  matter  called  mannite.  The  young  parts 
mixed  with  those  of  L.  digitata,  are  eaten  in  Scotland, 
under  the  name  of  tangle.  In  China,  L.  saccharina  is 
called  sea-tape,  and  is  a  common  article  of  food  along 
the  coast.  L.  potatorum  is  another  edible  species,  used 
as  a  table  vegetable  in  Australia. 

Lam'inary,  a.  Laminated;  composed  of  thin  plates 
or  layers. 

Lam'inate,  Lam'inated,  a.  (Metall.)  Disposed 
in  layers  or  plates.  When  metal  can  be  readily  ex¬ 
tended  in  all  directions,  under  the  hammer,  it  is  said  to 
be  malleable ;  and  when  in  fillets  under  the  rolling-press, 
it  is  said  to  be  laminable. 

Lam  inating',  a.  Separating  into  thin  flakes,  scales, 
or  layers. 

Lamination,  n.  State  or  condition  of  being  lamin¬ 
ated. 

La  Mine,  (lah  meen,)  in  Missouri,  a  small  river  flowing 
into  the  Missouri  from  Cooper  co. 

— A  post-village  of  Cooper  co.,  on  the  above  river,  about! 
50  m.  N.W.  by  W.  of  Jefferson  City. 

Lam'ington,  in  New  Jersey,  a  small  river  flowing  j 


into  the  N.  branch  of  the  Raritan,  about  6  m.  N.W.  of 
Somerville. 

— A  village  of  Somerset  co.,  on  the  above  river,  about  10 
m.  N.W.  of  Somerville. 

Laminif'ermisi,  a.  [Lat.  lamina,  and  ferre,  to  bear.] 
Characterized  by  lamina;  or  layers. 

Lam'isli,  a.  Somewhat  lame ;  hobbling. 

La  minin,  n.  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants,  order  Lami- 
aceie.  The  Ilenbit,  L.  amplexicaule,  is  a  small,  slender 
herb,  found  in  cultivated  grounds ;  several  stems  of 
the  same  root  ascending  6-10  high;  flowers  in  dense 
verticils;  calyx  hairy;  corolla,  purple,  downy,  the 
lower  lips  spotted  with  white. 

Lamm,  v.  a.  To  beat;  to  belabor;  to  bruise,  as  with 
a  cudgel.  (Vulgar.) 

Lam  mas.  «.  [A.S.  hlammoesse ;  hlafmaesse,  loaf-mass 
or  feast.]  The  first  day  of  August  is  thus  denominated, 
but  the  origin  of  the  term  is  involved  in  obscurity.  It 
is  the  day  of  the  feast  of  St.  Peter  ad  Vincula,  or  St. 
Peter  in  bonds,  which  was  instituted  in  317,  and,  accord¬ 
ing  to  some  authorities,  received  its  title  from  tho 
Divine  commission  to  Peter,  “  Feed  my  lambs.”  Others 
state  that  it  is  a  corruption  of  the  Saxon  Loaf-mass,  be¬ 
cause  an  annual  feast  was  then  celebrated  to  return 
thanks  for  the  first-fruits  of  corn.  Lammas-day  is  one 
of  the  four  cross  quarter-days  of  the  year,  Whitsuntide 
being  the  first,  Lammas  the  second,  Martinmas  the 
third,  and  Candlemas  the  fourth. 

Laiii'niergeier.  Lani'iiiergeyer,  n.  (Zoiil.)  A 
large  European  species  of  vulture.  See  Vulture. 

Lam'mermuir,  or  Lam'mermoor,  a  range  of 
mountains  in  Scotland,  running  in  an  E.N.E.  direction, 
from  the  S.E.  extremity  of  co.  Edinburgh,  through  cos. 
Haddington  and  Berwick,  to  the  North  Sea  in  the  par¬ 
ish  of  Coldingham.  The  principal  summits  have  an 
elevation  of  1,600  feet. 

Lamoille,  (la-moil',)  in  Illinois,  a  post-  village  of  Bureau 
co.,  about  154  m.  N.  by  E.  of  Springfield. 

Lamoille,  in  Minnesota,  a  post-village  of  Winona  co.; 
on  the  Mississippi  River,  about  10  m.  below  Winona. 

Lamoille,  in  Vermont,  a  river  rising  in  Orleans  co., 
and  flowing  a  general  W.  course  through  Caledonia, 
Lamoille,  Franklin,  and  Chittenden  cos.,  into  Lake 
Champlain. 

— A  N.  co. ;  area,  about  450  sq.  m.  Rivers.  Lamoille,  and 
several  of  its  tributaries.  Surface,  much  diversified, 
the  Green  Mountains  traversing  the  centre  of  the  co. ; 
soil,  not  very  fertile.  Cap.  Hyde  Park.  Pop.  (1897)  12,910. 

Lamoiiie',  in  3Iaine,  a  township  of  Hancock  co.  Pop. 
(1897)  about  740. 

Lamont',  in  Michigan,  a  post-village  of  Ottawa  county, 
about  14  in.  W.  by  N.  of  Grand  Rapids. 

La'monte.  in  Missouri,  a  post-village  of  Pettis  co.,abt. 
75  m.  W.  of  Jefferson  City. 

La  Ulotte,  (mott',)  in  Iowa,  a  post-villagoof  Jackson  co., 
about  76  m.  N.E.  of  Iowa  City. 

La  Motte,  Isle  La  Motte,  or  Vineyard,  in  Vermont, 
an  island  of  Grand  Isle  co.,  in  Lake  Champlain.  It  is 
about  6  in.  in  length,  and  constitutes  the  township  of 
Isle  La  Motte. 

La  Motte-Fonque.  Friedrich,  Baron  de,  a  German 
poet,  historian,  and  novelist,  was  B.  at  Brandenburg, 
1777.  Entering  the  army,  he  served  in  the  campaign 
of  the  Rhine,  and  had  a  share  in  the  numerons  engage¬ 
ments  that  were  fought  with  the  French  for  the  liberty 
of  Germany  in  the  beginning  of  this  century.  His  first 
works  appeared  under  the  name  of  Pellegrin  ;  and  the 
numerous  productions  of  his  pen  contributed  not  a  little 
to  fan  the  flame  of  patriotic  ardor  which  led  his  coun¬ 
trymen  to  final  victory.  On  quitting  the  army,  he  re¬ 
tired  to  Nennhausen,  the  property  of  his  second  wife, 
Caroline,  and  on  her  death,  in  1831,  he  removed  to 
Halle,  where  he  delivered  lectures  upon  poetry  and  his¬ 
tory.  His  beautiful  fairy  tale.  Undine,  has  gained  him  a 
European  reputation.  Among  his  other  works  are  Sin- 
tram,  a  fairy  tale,  and  the  poems  Sigurd,  Corona,  Ber¬ 
trand  du  Guesclin,  Ac.  D.  1843. 

Lamp,  n.  [Fr.  lampe ;  Gr.  lampas,  from  lampo,  to  shine; 
akin  to  Ileb.  lapid,  a  lamp,  from  lapad,  to  shine.]  A  ves¬ 
sel  used  for  the  combustion  of  liquid  inflammable  bodies, 
for  the  purpose  of  producing  artificial  light.  The  inven¬ 
tion  of  the  lamp  is  ascribed  to  the  Egyptians.  Its  use 


was  known  in  the  days  of  Moses  and  Job.  The  applica¬ 
tion  of  lamps  passed  from  Egypt  into  Greece,  where  they 
were  consecrated  to  Minerva,  the  goddess  of  learning,  as 
indicative  of  the  scholar’s  nocturnal  study.  From  Greece 
the  use  of  lamps  passed  to  Rome.  Among  the  Egyp¬ 
tians,  Hebrews,  Greeks,  and  Romans,  oil-lamps  were  gen¬ 
erally  used,  and  they  vied  with  each  other  in  the  con¬ 
struction  of  these  instruments.  Some  of  the  specimens 
which  have  been  preserved  to  the  present  time  display 
much  taste  and  elegance  of  design.  The  interiors  of  ail 
of  them,  however,  are  rough  and  meagre.  The  first 
person  who  is  known  to  have  published  a  collection  of 
ancient  lamps,  is  Fortunio  Liceto,  an  Italian,  whose  chief 
design  appears  to  have  been  to  prove  the  possibility  of 
constructing  lamps  that  would  burn  forever.  The  sixth 
hall  of  the  museum  of  Portici  is  now  entirely  filled  with 
lamps  and  candelabra  discovered  in  the  houses  of  Pom¬ 
peii  and  Herculaueum.  It  would  appear  that  the  an- 
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ciema  constructed  their  earHest  lamps  of  baked  earth; 

(but  subsequently  of  various  metals,  bronze  especially. 
There  are  a  few  ancient  lamps  of  iron  extant;  but  they 
are  rare,  either  because  that  metal  was  little  used  for 
the  purpose,  or  on  account  of  its  rapid  decomposition  in 
the  ground.  There  are  four  specimens  in  the  museum 
of  Portici,  and  one  specimen  of  a  glass  lamp,  which  is 
entirely  solid  and  in  one  single  piece.  A  golden  lamp 
in  the  temple  of  Minerva  is  mentioned  by  Pausanias ; 

!and  St.  Augustine  speaks  of  lamps  of  silver.  There  was 
a  strong  belief  among  ancient  writers  that  perpetual 
lamps  existed.  Instances  have  been  cited  by  various 
authors,  where  lamps  were  found  burning  in  ancient 
sepulchres,  which  were  extinguished  as  soon  as  the 
air  was  admitted.  The  most  remarkable  instance  is 
that  of  the  tomb  of  Tulliola,  daughter  of  Cicero,  discov¬ 
ered  at  Rome  in  1540.  The  notion,  in  most  of  those 
cases,  probably  arose  from  the  inflammation  of  the  hy¬ 
drogen  gas  which  escaped  from  the  tombs  when  opened. 
The  lamps  or  candles  used  by  the  Jews  in  their  own 
houses  were  put  into  a  high  stand,  raised  from  the 
ground.  The  lamps  used  by  the  wise  and  foolish  virgins 
mentioned  in  the  New  Testament  were  of  a  different 
kind.  Critics  and  antiquaries  seem  to  agree  that  they 
were  a  kind  of  torches,  made  of  iron  or  potter’s  earth, 
wrapped  about  with  linen,  and  moistened  from  time  to 
time  with  oil.  It  was  customary  among  the  Romans 
to  have  a  lamp  either  hauging  from  the  ceiling  or  placed 
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ornamented.  (See  Candelabrum.)  It  was  also  the 
Roman  custom,  on  occasions  of  national  rejoicing,  to 
have  public  illuminations;  on  which  occasions  lamps 
were  suspended  at  the  windows.  The  practice  of  placing 
lamps  in  the  sepulchres  of  the  dead  was  probably  meant 
to  be  allegorical  of  the  cessation  of  earthly  existence. 
Some  of  the  sepulchral  lamps  are  sculptured  with  the 
figure  of  a  butterfly,  in  reference  to  the  escape  of  the 
soul.  The  early  Christians  adopted  this  usage  in  their 
monuments;  and  lamps  have  been  found  in  the  tombs 
of  many  saints  and  martyrs.  In  treating  of  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  modern  lamps,  it  is  necessary  to  take  into 
consideration  the  nature  of  the  flame.  By  referring  to 
the  article  on  Flame,  it  will  be  seen  that,  in  order  to  in¬ 
sure  a  constant  and  steady  flame,  it  is  necessary  that 
the  supply  of  combustible  matter  be  steady  and  uni¬ 
form.  It  must,  therefore,  be  either  in  a  liquid  or  gase¬ 
ous  state,  so  that  it  may  approach  the  flame  in  an  unin¬ 
terrupted  current.  The  combustible  substance  may 
either  be  made  to  approach  the  flame  by  capillary  at¬ 
traction  through  wicks,  or  by  mechanical  pressure.  A 
good  lamp  must  have  the  following  properties.  It  must 
be  supplied  with  carbonaceous  matter  and  with  oxy¬ 
gen  ;  it  must  convert  the  former  into  a  gaseous  state ;  and 
it  must  bring  the  gas  so  produced  into  contact  with 
oxygen  at  such  a  temperature  that  the  carbon  will  com¬ 
bine  with  oxygen  in  the  highest  degree  without  pro¬ 
ducing  smoke.  The  simplest  way  in  which  a  lamp  can 
be  formed  is  that  practised  in  making  night-lights  to 
burn  in  sick  chambers.  A  small  quantity  of  water  is 
poured  into  a  glass  tumbler,  or  other  vessel,  and  above 
that  a  quantity  of  oil ;  a  piece  of  cork  is  then  pierced  so 
as  to  admit  a  few  threads  of  cotton  to  pass  through  it, 
and  the  cork  being  placed  upon  the  oil,  will  float ;  the 
cotton  threads  will  draw  up  the  oil  by  capillary  attrac¬ 
tion.  and  a  feeble,  but  clear  light  will  be  given.  The 
antique  lamps  spoken  of  before,  many  of  which  possess 
great  artistic  beauty  of  form,  cannot  claim  a  higher 
construction  than  those  of  many  rude  nations.  In  gen¬ 
eral,  they  consist  of  a  vessel,  open  or  closed,  with  an 
unspun  round  wick,  which  is  held  by  a  nozzle  at  the 
beak.  As  combustion  can  only  take  place  on  the  out¬ 
side  of  the  flame,  more  carbon  is  likely  to  be  liberated 
from  the  oil  than  the  oxygen  in  contact  with  the  flame 
can  consume.  Hence  all  lamps  of  this  sort  give  a  dim 
light,  easily  go  out,  and  possess  a  smoky  flame.  The 
old  kitchen-lamp  had  the  beak  removed  to  a  considera¬ 
ble  distance  from  the  reservoir,  so  as  to  lessen  the 
shadow  cast  by  the  flame,  and  increase  the  illuminating 
power.  Till  1789,  however,  all  lamps  continued  to  be 
dim,  smoky,  ill-made  articles,  soiling  everything  they 


came  near,  and  filling  the  air  with  anything  but  an 
agreeable  odor.  The  invention  and  introduction  of  the 
Argand  lamp  at  that  time,  by  Amie  Argand,  made  a  revo¬ 
lution  in  illumination.  (See  Argand  Lamp.)  Among 
the  inventions  which  appear  to  indicate  important  pro¬ 
gress  in  the  history  of  lamp-illumination,  may  be  enu¬ 
merated  the  following:  —  The  JPorms  lamp.  This  lamp 
is  used  and  well  known  in  the  countries  bordering  on 
the  Rhine.  It  is  characterized  by  the  shape  of  the 
wick.  The  fibres  of  the  wick,  instead  of  being  collec¬ 
ted  into  a  round  bundle,  are  placed  in  small  bundles 
side  by  side,  forming  together  a  flat  ribbon.  The  effect 
produced  by  this  arrangement  is  that  the  edges  of  the 
flame  are  at  no  point  so  distant  that  a  nucleus  can  form 
in  the  centre,  which,  from  want  of  air.  will  burn  incom¬ 
pletely  and  smoke.  Another  advantage  possessed  by 
this  and  other  lamps  to  be  described,  is  the  movability 
of  the  wick.  This  is  effected  by  means  of  screws.  The 
wick  is  raised  or  lowered,  according  as  the  screws  are 
turned,  and  a  larger  or  smaller  quantity  of  air  is  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  combustion.  When  the  wick  is  high,  a 
large  quantity  ofoil  isdecomposed,  and  when  low,asmall 
quantity.  —  The  Study-lamp.  In  the  common  study- 
lamp,  the  oil-vessel  is  more  flat,  and,  instead  of  being 
situated  below,  is  behind  and  at  the  side  of  the  flame, 
so  that  its  shadow  falls  much  beyond  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  flame,  and  in  no  way  interferes  with  the 
person  in  front  of  the  lamp.  The  greater  part,  too,  of 
the  light  passing  upward,  is  collected  by  a  conical 
shade  and  reflected  downward.  —  The  Astral  lamp  was 
constructed  by  Bardier-Marcet,  with  the  idea  of  mak¬ 
ing  the  sinking  of  the  level  of  the  oil  as  imperceptible 
as  possible,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  diminution  of  the 
flame  by  means  of  a  very  flat  oil-vessel,  in  which,  there¬ 
fore,  a  larger  quantity  of  oil  only  occupies  a  very  insignif¬ 
icant  height.  The  principle  of  the  astral  lamp  was  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  Argand.  —  In  the  Sinumbra-lamp  (sine  um¬ 
bra,  without  shadow),  the  shadow  is  greatly  reduced  by 
making  the  circular  oil-vessel  in  such  a  way  that  its 
three  surfaces  meet  in  the  form  of  a  flat  wedge,  the 
sharp  edge  being  directed  toward  the  flame.  The  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  flame  in  relation  to  the  oil-vessel  is  such, 
that  two  tangents  drawn  from  the  base  to  the  apex  of 
the  flame  to  the  latter,  meet  a  few  inches  behind  it. 
Beyond  this  point  the  lamp  can  cast  no  shadow  ;  but 
even  in  this  small  space,  it  is  almost  entirely  destroyed 
by  a  ground-glass  shade,  which,  resting  upon  the  oil- 
vessel.  surrounds  the  chimney  and  scatters  the  light  in 
all  directions  around.  In  all  these  lamps  one  common 
evil  is  to  be  noticed ;  namely,  that  of  having  the  oil- 
vessel  at  all  events  within  a  few  lines  of  the  level  of  the 
burner,  in  a  position  which,  consequently,  throws  the 
most  objectionable  shadow.  A  large  number  of  con¬ 
trivances  have  been  invented  in  order  to  remove  the  cis¬ 
tern,  either  to  a  considerable  distance  above  the  flame 
—  when  its  shadow  would  fall  on  the  ceiling  —  or  to  a 
position  much  below  the  flame,  when  it  would  fall  at 
the  foot  of  the  lamp.  In  the  former  of  these  cases, 
from  the  peculiar  arrangement  of  the  oil-cistern,  the 
height  of  the  oil  in  the  burner  cannot  be  quite  constant, 
but  will  alternately  sink  and  immediately  rise  again  to 
its  former  height ;  whilst  in  those  lamps  described  pre¬ 
viously,  the  suction 
of  the  wick  is  always 
rendered  more  diffi¬ 
cult  by  the  sinking 
of  the  oil.  When  the 
oil -cistern  is  trans¬ 
posed  to  the  foot  of 
the  lamp,  all  shadow 
is  avoided ;  but  the 
advantage  of  the 
free  flow  of  oil  is 
lost ;  in  all  lamps  of 
this  sort,  therefore, 
the  oil  must  be 
raised.  They  are, 
therefore,  interest¬ 
ing  on  account  of 
their  ingenious,  but 
at  the  same  time 
complicated,  appa¬ 
ratus,  which  partly 
depends  upon  hydro¬ 
dynamic,  partly 
upon  hydrostatic 
laws,  and  is  partly 
also  a  mere  mechan¬ 
ical  arrangement.  — 

In  Girard’s  lamp, 
the  oil  is  raised  by 
the  compression  of 
air  somewhat  after 
the  manner  of  water 
in  a  fire-engine,  or 
as  in  Hero’s  foun¬ 
tain,  where  the  pres¬ 
sure  exerted  in  one 
vessel  is  transferred 
to  another  distant 
vessel  by  means  of 
the  compressed  air. 

—  The  Hydrostatic 
lamp.  The  principle 
on  which  this  lamp 
is  constructed  is  as 
follows :  When  two 
different  fluids  are 
brought  into  tubes 
connected  at  the 
bottom,  they 


will  Fig.  1506.  —  moderator  lamp. 


balance  each  other  at  different  heights  in  the  respective 
tubes,  according  to  their  densities. —  In  Keir's  lamp  the 
oil  is  raised  and  supported  by  a  column  of  salt  and  water, 
sufficiently  dense  to  support  a  column  of  oil  four-thirds 
of  its  own  height.  Instead  of  the  salt  and  water,  other 
heavy  liquids,  such  as  syrup,  honey,  mercury,  or  a  solu¬ 
tion  of  sulphate  of  zinc,  may  be  used.  The  zinc  solution 
is  1'57  times  denser  than  oil  ;  hence  a  column  10  inches 
high  will  support  a  column  ofoil  15'7  inches  in  height. — 
In  Careers  mechanical  lamp  was  first  carried  out  the  idea 
of  pumping  up  the  oil  from  the  foot  of  the  lamp  to  the 
wick  by  simple  machinery,  like  that  of  clocks,  and  in 
such  proportions  as  to  exceed  the  quantity  consumed 
during  the  whole  period  of  burning.  Carcel  brought 
out  his  invention  about  1800,  and  carried  it  to  such 
perfection,  that  only  unimportant  points  connected 
with  the  works  and  the  pump  were  left  for  the  im¬ 
provements  ol  his  successors,  Gagueau,  Nicod,  Careau, 
and  others.  The  complex  arrangement  of  the  machin¬ 
ery  in  Carcel’s  lamp,  and  other  similar  instruments,  soon 
caused  them  to  fall  into  disuse.  All  the  difficulties 
which  encompassed  these  arrangements  seem,  however, 
to  have  been  surmounted  in  Meyer’s  elliptic,  and  in  the 
French  moderator  lamp.  In  the  elliptic  lamp,  a  spiral 
spring  acting  on  a  piston  is  the  motive  power,  and  the 
constant  flow  of  oil  to  the  wick  is  regulated  in  an  in¬ 
genious  manner  by  means  of  a  tube  of  narrow  bore.  A 
lamp  of  this  kind  will  yield  a  good  light  for  eight  or 
ten  hours,  and  will  allow  of  the  combustion  of  crude 
vegetable  oils.  But  the  greatest  improvement  ever  ef¬ 
fected  in  oil-lamps  was  in  the  so-called  FVenc/i  moderator 
(Fig.  1506),  which  combines  the  greatest  amount  of  illu¬ 
minating  power  with  elegance  of  form,  easy  manage¬ 
ment,  and  general  economy.  Its  body  is  a  cylinder,  B, 
usually  about  8  inches  in  height  by  5  inches  in  diam¬ 
eter,  the  lower  part  of  which  contains  the  store  of  oil. 
On  the  top  of  the  oil  rests  a  piston,  P,  which  is  con¬ 
stantly  pressed  down  by  a  spiral  spring  situated  be¬ 
tween  it  and  the  top  of  the  barrel.  The  piston  is  repre¬ 
sented  in  the  figure  as  resting  on  the  bottom.  Through 
the  piston  is  inserted  a  small  tube,  which  passes  up  to 
the  burner  at  the  top  ;  and  the  pressure  of  the  spring 
on  the  piston  causes  a  constant  stream  of  oil  to  rise  up 
through  this  tube  and  feed  the  wick,  C.  What  is  not 
consumed,  flows  over  the  burner,  D,  and  back  into  the 
barrel  above  the  piston.  It  is  above  the  piston  also  that 
fresh  oil  is  introduced.  When  the  piston  has  reached  the 
bottom,  it  is  wound  up  again  by  a  rack  and  pinion,  E ;  and 
a  vacuum  being  thus  formed,  the  oil  above  it  is  forced 
to  the  underside  through  a  valve-kind  of  contrivance 
round  its  edge.  It  is  obvious  that  in  this  machine  the 
flow  of  oil  will  be  greatest  when  the  piston  has  been 
newly  wound  up,  and  the  spring  is  at  its  greatest  ten¬ 
sion.  This  inequality  is  regulated,  or  moderated  —  hence 
the  name  of  the  lamp  —  by  an  extremely  ingenious 
contrivance.  The  tube  through  which  the  oil  ascends 
consists  of  two  parts  —  a  narrow,  fixed  to  the  piston, 
and  rising  with  it,  and  a  wide,  fixed  to  the  burner,  and 
forming  a  sheath  into  which  the  other  ascends  ;  within 
the  upper  tube  is  placed  a  rod  or  wire,  which  descends  so 
as  to  enter  only  a  short  way  into  the  narrow  tube,  when 
the  latter  is  drawn  down  to  the  full.  Now,  the  effect  of 
the  rod  within  the  narrow  tube  is  to  retard  the  passage 
of  the  oil ;  and  it  is  evident  that  the  effect  will  be 
greater  the  further  the  tube  is  pushed  up,  because  the 
narrow  part  is  then  made  longer.  The  obstruction  thus 
increases  and  diminishes  with  the  force  of  the  spring, 
and  the  flow  of  oil  is  rendered  equal. — Young’s  Vesta 
Lamp,  introduced  in  1834,  employed  camphine,  a  volatile 
hydrocarbon  spirit  distilled  from  turpentine,  as  an  illu- 
minant,  this  lamp  being  constructed  on  the  round-wick, 
or  Argand,  principle,  with  a  button  or  constrictor  over 
the  central  air  tube  and  a  constricted  chimney.  Of 
recent  years  the  introduction  of  mineral  oils  as  illu- 
mi  nants  has  caused  a  great  variation  in  the  construction 
of  lamps,  and  a  host  of  patents  have  been  taken  out  for 
paraffin  or  kerosene  lamps,  some  of  which  equal  gas  in 
illuminating  power.  In  these  the  flat  wick  is  widely 
used,  its  advantage  being  greater  ease  in  trimming  and 
a  better  supply  of  oxygen  to  all  parts  of  the  flame  than 
is  attainable  in  the  case  of  round  wicks.  These  lamps 
are  now  extensively  used  for  heating  and  cooking,  a 
double  or  triple  flat  wick  being  employed.  In  many 
parts  of  the  U.  S.  and  Europe  vapor  lamps  are  em¬ 
ployed.  In  these,  which  consume  the  volatile  hydro¬ 
carbon  obtained  from  the  products  of  the  distillation 
of  bituminous  coal,  the  liquid  is  converted  into  vapor 
before  it  reaches  the  burner,  and  burned  without  the 
need  of  a  wick.  These  are  therefore  distinguished  as 
vapor  or  self-generating  gas  lamps.  In  1868  a  light-house 
lamp  for  burning  mineral  oils  was  introduced,  and  has 
been  adopted  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  These  lamps 
have  two  or  more  concentric  wicks,  and  yield  a  very 
powerful  light.  For  the  safety  lamp,  invented  in  1815, 
and  used  everywhere  by  miners,  see  Davy  Safety 
Lamp.  See  also  Light,  Artificial,  in  Section  II. 

Lani'pa.  a  town  of  Peru,  cap.  of  the  prov.  of  that  name, 
dept,  ef  Puno,  about  155  m.  S.  of  Cuzco ;  pop.  of  prov. 
80,000. 

l>ainp'ad.  ».  [Gr.  lampas.]  An  antique  lamp  or  can¬ 
dlestick. 

liamp'adist,  n.  [Gr.  lampadistes.]  (Gr.Antiq.)  The 
winner  of  a  prize  in  the  lampadrome. 

Lampas'as,  in  Texas,  a  small  river  flowing  into  Leon 
river  in  Bell  co. 

— A  central  co. ;  area,  about  800  sq.  m.  Hirers.  Colorado 
and  Lampasas  rivers,  besides  many  smaller  streams. 
Surface,  mountainous ;  soil,  in  some  parts  fertile.  Cap. 
Lampasas. 

— A  post-town,  cap.  of  the  above  co.,  on  Gulf.,  C.  &  St.  Fe 
R.R.,  80  m.  N.W.  of  Austin.  Pop.  (1897)  2,750. 
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Ijtinpa  d  romr,  n.  [Gr.  lampas,  torch,  and  dromos , 
course.]  {Gr.  Antiq.)  A  race  run  by  young  men  with 
torches  or  lamps  in  their  hands. 

I.nin  pass,  Lain'pers,  n.  [From  Lat.  lampas .] 
(Farriery.)  A  swelling  of  the  fleshy  part  of  thereof 
of  a  horse’s  mouth. 

I.ampalc,  n.  (Chem.)  A  salt  formed  of  lampic  acid 
with  a  base. 

Lamp-black,  n.  (Chem.)  A  very  fine  description  of 
infinitely  divided  charcoal,  much  used  as  a  pigment  in 
the  arts.  It  is  largely  manufactured  by  heating  in  an 
iron  vessel  vegetable  matters  rich  in  carbon,  such  as 
resin  and  tar,  —  the  vapors  of  which  are  burnt  in  a  cur¬ 
rent  of  air  insufficient  for  complete  combustion.  The 
hydrogen,  consequently,  burns  away,  leaving  the  carbon 
behind  in  a  finely-divided  condition  on  the  walls  of  the 
chamber,  which  are  hung  with  coarse  cloths.  The  L.  B. 
thus  obtained  generally  contains  certain  quantities  of 
unburnt  resinous  or  fatty  matters.  Where  very  fine 
lamp-black  is  required  in  small  quantities,  it  is  best 
made  by  holding  a  cold  plate  over  a  gas  flame  until  a 
sufficient  deposit  is  obtained.  This  is  ground  up  with 
gum,  water,  or  oil,  and  forms  an  excellent  pigment  for 
the  amateur  artist.  L.  B.  is  one  of  the  ingredients  of 
which  printer’s  ink  is  made. 

Lampedusa,  ( lam'pai-dno'sa ,)  an  island  of  the  Medi¬ 
terranean  Sea,  about  midway  between  the  coast  of  Tunis 
and  Malta.  It  has  a  circumference  of  13  m.  and  belongs 
to  Italy. 

Lam'per-eel,  Lam'pern,  n.  See  Lamprey. 

Lam'pers.  n.  sing.  (Farriery.)  Same  as  Lampass,  q.  v. 

Lam  peter,  in  Pennsylvania ,  a  post-village  of  Lancas¬ 
ter  co.,  about  5  in.  S.E.  of  Lancaster. 

Lainp'ic,  a.  [Fr.  lampique,  from  Lat.  lampas.]  (Chem.) 
An  acid  produced  by  the  slow  combustion  of  the  vapor 
of  alcohol  and  ether  in  the  lamp  without  flame;  it  is 
acetic  acid  modified  by  the  presence  of  a  peculiar  hydro¬ 
carbon. 

Lamp'less,  a.  Without  a  lamp; — hence,  gloomy,  dull. 

Lampoon',  n.  [Fr.  lamprm,  a  drinking  or  ribald  song, 
from  tamper,  to  drink,  to  guzzle.]  (Lit.)  A  scurrilous 
or  personal  satire  couched  in  writing;  censure  written 
to  abuse  and  vex  rather  than  to  reform. 

“A  mouthy  scribbler  of  some  low  lampoon."  —  Byron. 

—v.  a.  To  abuse  with  personal  censure  or  invective;  to 
reproach  in  coarse  or  virulent  written  satire;  to  libel; 
to  slander ;  to  satirize ;  as,  to  lampoon  a  political  oppo¬ 
nent. 

Lampoou'er,  n.  The  writer  or  author  of  a  lampoon ; 
a  scribbler  of  coarse  satire. 

Lainpoon'ery,  Lampoon  ry,  n.  Art  or  practice 
of  lampooning. 

Lam'prel,  n.  See  Lamprey. 

Lam'prey,  n.  [Fr.  lamproie ;  L.  Lat.  lampetra — lambn, 
to  lick,  and  pe.tra,  a  stone.]  (Zoiil.)  A  genus  of  Chon- 
dropterygious  fishes  belonging  to  the  Petromyzonidie 
The  lamprey  is  distinguished  by  a  cylindrical  form  com¬ 
pressed  towards  the  tail,  and  without  any  scales.  It  has 
seven  branchial  openings  on  each  side,  and  another 
small  opening  connected  with  them  on  the  upper  sur¬ 
face  of  the  head,  situated  nearly  between  the  eyes  ;  its 
maxillary  ring,  or  mouth,  is  supplied  with  strong  teeth, 
and  in  the  inner  disc  there  are  smaller,  rasp-like  tuber¬ 
cles  ;  its  tongue  is  so  formed  that,  by  a  movement  of  the 
mouth,  it  acts  like  a  piston,  and  enables  the  lamprey  to 
attach  itself  to  any  foreign  body  by  means  of  suction. 
It  is  usually  about  two  feet  in  length,  and  of  a  yellowish 
color,  mottled  with  brown  irregular  streaks.  The  two 


Fig.  1507.  —  common  lamprey. 


dorsal  fins  are  distinctly  separated,  the  second  one  join¬ 
ing  with  the  tail-fin,  as  well  as  with  a  small  strip  which 
represents  the  anal-fin.  The  lamprey  generally  quits 
the  sea  in  the  spring  for  the  purpose  of  spawning,  and 
then  returns  back  to  its  element  after  an  absence  of  a 
few  months.  It  is  a  fish  in  high  repute  as  an  article  of 
food,  and  it  is,  consequently,  much  sought  after  for  the 
table.  It  is  a  fact  that  Henry  I.,  king  of  England,  died 
from  the  effects  of  a  surfeit  of  lampreys.  The  most 
common  of  the  American  species  is  the  Petromyzcm 
Americanus,  2%  feet  long,  color  olive-brown  above, 
with  blackish-brown  confluent  patches,  and  beneath 
uniform  dull  brown.  It  is  not  uncommon  in  the  rivers 
of  New  England  and  New  York,  especially  near  their 
mouths. 

Lain'pron.  n.  Same  as  Lamprey  (q.  v.). 

Lamps' ville,  in  Ohio,  a  village  of  Belmont  co.,  about 
112  m.  E.  of  Columbus. 

Lanipy'ritlse,  n.  pi.  (Zn&l.)  A  genus  of  coleopterous 
insects,  of  the  section  Malacodermi.  The  Lampyridse 
have  five  joints  to  all  the  tarsi;  flexible  elytra,  with 
the  body  usually  elongated  and  somewhat  depressed. 
The  head  is  more  or  less  concealed  by  the  thorax,  the 
mandibles  generally  small  and  terminated  in  a  sharp 
point;  the  penultimate  joint  of  the  tarsi  is  always 
bilobed,  the  claws  simple,  and  the  antennae  closely  ap¬ 
proximated  at  the  base.  The  family  of  the  Lampyridse 
contains  several  genpra,  the  most  important  of  which 
are,  —  1.  Lycus,  the  distinguishing  characters  of  which 


are,  that  the  fore  part  of  the  head  is  prolonged  into  a 
snout,  the  antennae  serrated,  and  the  elytra  usually  di¬ 
lated  in  the  middle  or  near  the  posterior  part.  A  spe¬ 
cies  of  this  genus  is  found  in  England,  —  the  Lycus  mi- 
nutus ;  in  length  it  is  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch,  and 
of  a  black  color,  except  the  antenuse,  which  are  ot  a 
brilliant  red.  —  2.  Omalisus.  This  genus  has  the  joints 
of  the  tarsi  elongated  and  nearly  cylindrical,  with  the 
penultimate  joint  heart-shaped ;  the  head  not  sensibly 
prolonged  in  front ;  the  antennae  simple;  and  the  ely¬ 
tra  tolerably  firm.  —  3.  Omalisus  sutularis,  a  black 
variety,  closely  resembling  the  insect  last  described;  it 
is  found  in  France. — 4.  Lampyris,  the  Glow-worm,  re¬ 
markable  for  the  luminosity  of  some  of  the  last  seg¬ 
ments  of  the  abdomen.  The  common  glow-worm,  Lam¬ 
pyris  noctiluca,  has  the  antennas  short.  The  malo  has 
very  large  eyes.  The  female,  which  is  larger  than  the 
male,  is  fully  half  an  inch  in  length,  of  a  blackish  color, 
the  legs  dusky  red,  and  the  thorax  and  abdomen  mar¬ 
gined  with  that  color.  The  female  is  perfectly  destitute 
both  of  wings  and  elyt 
nocturnal.  The  male 
emits  a  faint  light, the 
female  a  soft  but 
strong  light,  of  which 
the  use  is  supposed 
to  be  to  attract  and 
guide  the  male.  The 
female  G.  is  gener¬ 
ally  to  be  found,  dur- 
iug  the  summer 
months,  among  grass, 
or  on  mossy  banks. 

There  is  reason  to 
think  that  the  G.  has  the  power  of  displaying  and  ex¬ 
tinguishing  its  light  at  pleasure,  so  that  it  may  not  be 
unnecessarily  exposed  to  enemies;  but  if  the  luminous 
portion  of  the  abdomen  be  removed  it  retains  its 
luminosity  for  some  time.  If  placed  in  hydrogen  gas, 
it  sometimes  detonates.  The  luminous  matter  is  capa¬ 
ble  of  being  mixed  with  water,  and  warm  water  in¬ 
creases  its  brilliancy.  Two  spots  on  the  last  segment 
of  the  abdomen  are  more  luminous  than  any  other  part, 
and  a  constant  motion  of  this  segment  seems  to  be  con¬ 
nected  with  the  emission  of  the  light.  The  two  segments 
next  to  this  are  each  surrounded  by  a  band  brighter 
than  the  rest  of  the  segment.  The  larva  of  the  G.  is 
very  similar  to  the  perfect  female  insect,  but  is  very 
faintly  luminous.  It  is  very  voracious,  attacking  and 
devouring  snails,  whereas  the  perfect  insect  eats  l'ttle, 
and  is  supposed  to  prefer  the  tender  leaves  of  plants. 
The  luminosity  of  the  males  of  the  genus  Lampyris, and 
of  other  winged  insects  of  the  family  Lampyridse,  has 
obtained  for  them  the  name  of  Fire-flies. 
Lampy'rine,  n.  (Zoiil.)  A  coleopterous  insect  of  the 
Lampyrid.is,  q.  v. 

Lamsacus,  or  Lani  saki,  fane.  Lampsacns.) 

(lum'sa-kus,)  a  inarit.  village  of  Asia  Minor,  on  the  Helles¬ 
pont,  nearly  opposite  Gallipoli.  It  was  in  ancient  times 
given  by  Xerxes  to  Themistocles. 

■  .uni  son's,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of  Onondaga 
co.,  abt.  17  tn.  S.W.  of  Syracuse. 

Lan'ark,  Lanarkshire,  or  Clydesdale,  an  inland  co.  of 
Scotland,  bounded  N.  and  N.W.  by  the  cos.  of  Renfrew, 
Dumbarton,  and  Stirling;  N.E.  by  the  cos.  of  Linlith¬ 
gow  and  Edinburgh;  E.  by  Peebleshire;  S.  by  Dumfries¬ 
shire,  and  S.W.  by  Ayrshire ;  area,  889  sq.  m.  In  the 
N.  the  soil  is  very  fertile,  and  produces  excellent  grain 
crops.  The  S.  part  is  mountainous  and  barren,  one 
summit  rising  to  an  elevation  of  3,100  ft.  above  the  sea. 
It  is  particularly  noted  for  its  breed  of  draught  horses. 
Iron,  lead,  and  coal  abound,  and  there  are  extensive 
iron  works.  Manuf.  Woollens,  linens,  cottons,  glass, 
pottery,  Ac.  Prin.  towns.  Glaseow,  Lanark,  Hamil¬ 
ton,  Airdrie,  Kilbride,  Carluke,  Douglas,  and  Biggar. 
Prin.  Rivers,  Clyde,  Mouse,  Avon,  Dee,  Coulter,  Meth- 
ven,  Douglas,  Ac.  Pop.  (1897)  1,211,440. 

Lanark,  a  town  of  Scotland,  cap.  of  the  above  co.,  33  m. 
S.W.  of  Edinburgh,  and  23  m.  S.E.  of  Glasgow.  It  is 
situated  on  a  rising  ground  near  the  Clyde  Manuf. 
muslins,  and  other  cotton  goods.  Pop.  5,800.  About  1 
m.  S.  lies  the  manuf.  village  of  New  Lanark,  celebrated 
as  the  scene  of  Robert  Owen’s  experiment  for  the  social 
improvement  of  working  classes.  Pop.  (1897)  4,750. 
Lan'ark,  an  E.  co.  of  province  of  Ontario;  area,  about 
1,194  sq.  m.  Rivers.  Clyde,  Mississippi,  and  Rideau 
rivers,  besides  several  lakes.  Surface,  diversified ;  soil, 
fertile.  Cap.  Perth.  Pop.  (1897)  40,040. 

— A  village  of  the  above  co.,  about  11  m.  N.W.  of  Perth. 
Lan'ark,  in  Arkansas,  a  post-village  of  Bradley  co., 
about  75  in.  S.E.  of  Little  Rock. 

Lan'ark,  in  Illinois,  a  city  of  Carroll  co.,  on  C.,  M.  & 
St.  P.  R.  R.,  21  m.  S.W.  of  Freeport.  Pop.  (1897)  1,480. 
Lan'ark,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village  of  Lehigh  co. 
Pop.  (1897)  148. 

Lan'ark,  in  Wisconsin,  a  post-township  of  Portage  co. 
La'nary,  n.  [Lat.  lanaria,  from  lana,  wool.]  A  maga¬ 
zine  or  storehouse  for  wool. 

La'nate,  La'nated,  a.  [Lat .lanatus.]  Woolly. 

(Bot.  and  Zoiil.)  Covered  with  long,  fine,  soft  hair; 
woolly. 

Lancaster,  the  name  of  a  royal  English  house,  which 
flourished  in  two  lines.  The  first  commences  with  Ed¬ 
mund,  son  of  Henry  III.  and  Eleonora  of  ProvenQe, 
and  brother  of  Edward  I ,  employed  by  the  latter  as 
ambassador  to  Philip  of  France,  and  afterwards  as  com¬ 
mander  in  the  expedition  for  the  recovery  of  Guienne. 
Born  in  London,  1245  ;  died  at  Bayonne,  1296.  —  Thomas, 
his  son  and  successor  in  the  earldom,  cousin-german  to 
Edward  II.,  headed  the  confederacy  of  barons  against 
Piers  Gaveston,  and,  finally,  shared  the  responsibility 


of  his  death  with  Hereford  and  Arundel.  He  was  at 
length  taken  in  arms  against  the  sovereign,  and  be¬ 
headed  at  Pomfret,  1322.  —  Henry  (previously  earl  oi 
Leicester),  brother  and  heir  of  Thomas,  joined  the  con¬ 
spiracy  of  Isabella  and  Mortimer  against  Edward  II., 
and  received  the  king  into  his  custody  at  Kenilworth. 
He  was  freed  from  this  charge  on  account  of  his  too 
great  humanity;  and,  when  fortune  changed,  was  ap¬ 
pointed  guardian  and  protector  of  the  person  of  his  son, 
Edward  III.  He  died  1345.  Henry,  his  son,  (previously 
earl  of  Derby,)  after  vainly  endeavoring  to  make  peace 
with  John,  king  of  France,  under  the  mediation  of  the 
Pope  at  Avignon,  was  sent  with  an  army  into  Normandy, 
and  took  part  in  the  victory  of  Poictiers,  and  the  sub¬ 
sequent  French  wars.  About  this  time  his  title  was 
changed  to  Duke  of  Lancaster,  this  degree  of  nobility 
being  then  newly  introduced  into  England.  He  died 
1362.  —  The  next  duke  of  Lancaster  commences  a  new 
lineage,  that  of  the  princes  opposed  to  the  house  of 
York.  The  first  in  the  line  was  John  of  Gaunt,  or 
Ghent,  third  son  of  Edward  III.,  born  1339.  He  was 
married  successively  to  the  daughter  of  Henry,  the  last 
duke,  who  died  without  male  issue,  and  to  the  daughter 
of  Peter,  king  of  Castile.  His  name  is  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  in  English  history,  and  in  the  Chivalry  of 
the  Middle  Ages.  Died  1399. —  Henry  of  Hereford,  the 
successor  of  John  of  Gaunt  in  thedukedom,  was  son  to 
him  by  his  first  wife.  He  claimed  the  crown  by  de¬ 
scent,  by  the  mother’s  side,  from  Edmund  the  first  earl, 
who  was  popularly  supposed  to  be  the  elder  brother  of 
Edward  I  ,  and  to  have  been  deprived  of  the  succession 
by  his  father  for  personal  reasons.  He  became  king  by 
deposing  Richard  II.,  1399,  and  was  a  prince  of  great 
ability  and  valor.  He  reigned  as  Henry  IV.  till  his 
death  in  1422,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Henry  V. 
The  son  of  the  latter  also  inherited  the  crown  as  Henry 
VI.,  and  in  liis  reign  the  feuds  of  Y'ork  and  Lancaster 
broke  out,  which  ended  in  the  union  of  the  two  houses 
in  the  persou  of  Henry  VII.  —  See  York. 

Lan  caster,  Joseph,  an  English  educationist,  b.  in 
London,  1771.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Society  of 
Friends,  ami  in  1789,  while  yet  a  boy,  opened  a  school 
for  poor  children  at  Southwark,  whom  he  taught  al¬ 
most  gratuitously.  So  great  was  the  success  attending 
his  system  that  numerous  schools  founded  upon  it 
sprung  up  throughout  the  country.  A  rival,  however, 
in  the  person  of  Dr.  Bell,  who  claimed  to  have  been  the 
original  introducer  of  X.’s  system  appeared,  and,  being 
patronized  by  the  clergy,  succeeded  in  throwing  X.  into 
the  shade,  who  thereupon  departed  for  the  U.  States 
In  this  country,  however,  and  also  in  Canada,  X.  was 
well  received  and  assisted,  but  becoming  involved  in 
pecuniary  embarrassments,  his  friends  purchased  for 
him  an  annuity,  and  he  retired  to  New  York,  where  he 
D.  in  1838.  He  was  the  author  of  a  work  on  Improve¬ 
ment  in  Educatiim,  (Lon.  1805),  and  of  various  elemen¬ 
tary  school-books.  His  system  forms  the  basis  of  popu¬ 
lar  education  in  many  parts  of  England. 

Lan'caster,  or  Lancashire,  (lan'ka-sheer,)  a  N.W. 
co.  of  England,  bordering  on  the  Irish  Sea;  area,  1,806 
sq.  m.  Surf.  Level  along  the  coast,  but  mountainous 
in  N.  and  E.,  where  the  ridge  called  the  “back-bone  of 
England”  separates  it  from  Yorkshire.  In  the-N.  Con- 
iston  Fell  attains  the  height  of  2,600  ft.  above  the  sea. 
Rivers.  Mersey,  Ribble,  Myre,  Duddon,  and  the  Irwell. 
Lakes.  Windermere,  Coniston,  and  Esthwaite.  Soil  is 
various,  being  on  the  higher  grounds  rocky  and  barren, 
but  on  the  coast  and  in  the  valleys  fertile,  producing 
large  crops  of  oats  and  other  grain.  Min.  Iron,  copper, 
and  coal,  the  latter  of  which  is  abundant.  L.  is  famous 
for  its  cotton  manufactures,  which  employ  over  300,000 
persons,  also  pins,  needles,  nails,  watch-tools  and  move¬ 
ments,  porcelain,  silk,  woollens,  Ac.  Prin.  towns.  Man¬ 
chester,  Liverpool,  Preston,  Blackburne,  Ac.  Pop.  (1897) 
4,120,500. 

Lancaster  (lanldas-ter),  a  seaport  town  of  England, 
cap.  of  the  above  co.,  beautifully  situated  on  the  Lune, 
or  Loyne,  20  m.  N.N.W.  of  Preston  It  contains  numer¬ 
ous  scientific  and  educational  institutions.  Manuf. 
Furniture,  cotton,  silk,  table-baize  cloth,  and  cast-iron 
wares.  Pop.  (1897)  about  34,500. 

Lancaster,  a  village  of  Glengarry  co.,  prov.  of  Ontario, 
on  the  St.  Lawrence  river,  about  54  m.  E.  of  Montreal. 

Lancaster,  in  Arkansas,  a post-towushipof  Crawford  co. 

Lancaster,  in  Illinois,  a  township  ot  Stephenson  co. 

Lancaster,  in  Indiana,  a  township  of  Huntingdon  co. 

— A  post-village  and  township  of  Jefferson  co.,  about  10 
m.  N.W.  of  Madison. 

— A  village  of  Orange  co.,  about  52  m.  N.W.  of  New  Albany. 

— A  township  of  Wells  co. 

Lancaster,  in  Iowa,  a  post-village  and  township, 
formerly  cap.  of  Keokuk  co.,  50  m.  S.W.  of  Iowa  City. 

Lancaster,  in  Kansas,  a  post-township  of  Atchison  co., 
about  11  m.  W.  of  Atchison. 

Lancaster,  in  Kentucky,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Gar¬ 
rard  co.,  about  57  m.  S.S.E.  of  the  city  of  Frankfort. 
Pop.  (1897)  1,710. 

Lancaster,  in  Massachusetts,  a  post-town  and  town- 

j  ship  of  Worcester  co.,  about  19  m.  N.N.E.  of  Worcester. 

Lancaster,  in  Missouri,  a  post-town,  cap.  of  Schuyler 
co.,  about  140  m.  N.  by  W.  of  Jefferson  City. 

Lancaster,  in  Nebraska,  an  E.  by  S.  co.;  area,  about 
864  sq.  m.  Rivers.  Saline,  or  Salt  Creek,  and  numer¬ 
ous  smaller  streams.  Surface,  diversified  ;  soil,  fertile. 
Cap.  Lincoln.  Pop.  (1890)  76,395. 

Lancaster,  in  Nevada,  a  village  of  Humboldt  co., 
about  30  m.  N.W.  of  Uniousville. 

Lancaster,  in  New  Hampshire,  a  post-town  and  town¬ 
ship,  cap.  of  Coos  co.,  on  the  Connecticut  river  and 
Maine  Central  R.  R.,  135  m.  N.  of  Concord.  A  favorite 
summer  resort.  Pop.  (1897)  about  3,450. 
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Ls Il'cattt r.  in  New  York,  a  post-village  and  township  | 
of  Erie  co.,  about  10  ni.  E.  of  the  city  of  Buffalo.  Pop. 
of  village  (1807)  about  1,720. 

Lancaster,  in  Ohio,  a  thriving  city,  cap.  of  Fairfield 
co.,  on  Hocking  river  and  canal,  and  the  C.,  H.  V.  &  T. 
and  C.  &  M.  V.  R.  lls.,  32  m.  S.  E.  of  Columbus;  in  the 
natural  gas  belt.  Has  extensive  manufactures  aud  a  fine 
general  trade;  fire-clay  and  glass-sand  are  abundant, 
and  the  surrounding  agricultural  region  is  very  rich. 
Pop.  (1897)  about  9,000. 

Lancaster,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  S.  E.  co.,  adjoining 
Maryland  ;  area,  about  965  sq.  m. ;  watered  by  the  Sus¬ 
quehanna  river,  Octorara  and  Conestoga  creeks,  and 
their  tributaries.  Surface,  diversified;  a  ridge  called 
South  Mountain,  or  Conewago  Hill,  extends  along  the 
N.W.  border;  sod,  extremely  fertile,  tarms  well  tilled; 
there  is  an  immense  crop  of  tobacco  every  year,  which 
is  largely  manufactured  within  the  county,  though 
great  quantities  of  leaf  are  shipped.  Cap.  Lancaster. 
Pop.  (1897)  about  160,000. 

■ — An  important  city,  cap.  of  above  county,  on  Penna.  and 
Phila.  A  Reading  R.Rs.,  69  m.  W.  of  Philadelphia.  From 
1799  to  1812  it  was  the  seat  of  State  government,  and 
for  many  years  it  was  the  largest  inland  city  in  the  U.  S. 
There  are  large  manuf.  of  cotton  goods,  machinery,  &c., 
and  an  immense  trade  in  leaf  and  manuf.  tobacco. 
Franklin  and  Marshall  College  is  here  located.  Pop. 
(1897)  about  40,000. 

Lancaster,  in  South  Carolina,  a  N.  co.,  adjoining  North 
Carolina;  area,  about  635  sq.m.  Hirers.  Wateree  river, 
and  Lynche’s,  Sugar,  Waxsaw,  and  other  creeks.  Sur¬ 
face,  hilly;  soil,  in  some  parts  fertile.  County-seal,  Lan¬ 
caster  Court-House.  Pop.  (1890)  20,761. 

- — A  post-village,  cap.  of  Lancaster  co.,  about  72  m.  N.N.E. 
of  Columbia. 

Lancaster,  in  Texas,  a  po6t-towu  of  Pallas  co. 

Lancaster,  in  Virginia,  an  E.  co.,  bordering  on  Chesa¬ 
peake  Bay;  area, about  160  sq.  m.  Rivers.  Rappahannock 
river,  and  some  smaller  streams.  Surface,  uneven  ;  soil, 
not  very  fertile.  Cap.  Lancaster  Court-House.  Pop. 
(1890)  7,191. 

Lancaster,  in  Wisconsin,  a  city,  cap.  of  Grant  co.,  about 
85  m.  W.  S.W.  of  Madison.  Pop.  (1895  )  2,174. 

Lancaster  Court-House,  in  Virginia,  a  post-vill., 
cap.  of  Lancaster  co.,  about  60  m.  N.  E.  of  Richmond. 

Lancaster  tiun,  n.  (Gun.)  A  name  given  to  two 
weapons,  so  called  from  Mr.  Lancaster,  an  English  gen¬ 
tleman  who  introduced  the  system  of  elliptic  rifling, 
which  he  applied  to  cannon  as  well  as  to  small-arms. 
The  transverse  section  of  any  part  of  the  barrel  would 
show  the  bore  to  be  elliptical  in  shape ;  the  eccentricity, 
however,  is  so  slight  that  it  can  scarcely  be  discovered 
without  the  application  of  a  gauge.  Although  the  in¬ 
vention  may  be  original  as  far  as  Mr.  Lancaster  is  con¬ 
cerned,  the  method  appears  to  have  been  practised  in 
England  many  years  ago,  as  the  system  is  accurately 
described  in  an  old  work  on  gunnery,  called  Scloppetaria, 
which  was  published  in  1809,  and  is  characterized  as  a 
“very  old  invention,  quite  obsolete.”  The  oval  form 
of  bore  tends  to  reduce  the  windage  without  increasing 
the  friction  or  resistance  of  the  air  to  the  bullet  when 
it  is  passing  through  it.  The  twist  of  the  grooving,  it 
it  may  be  called  so,  is  one  turn  in  32  inches.  The  diam¬ 
eter  of  the  bore  is  -498  inch,  an  eccentricity  of  '01  inch 
in  half  an  inch  being  sufficient  to  cause  the  bullet  to 
rotate  on  its  axis  during  the  entire  period  of  its  flight. 
The  bullet  used  is  conical,  elliptic  in  form,  and  made  of 
the  softest  lead  that  can  be  procured.  It  should  fit  the 
barrel  accurately,  having  a  windage  of  4-  or  5-lOOOths 
of  an  inch.  From  the  peculiar  formation  of  the  bore, 
no  other  kind  of  bullet  can  be  used  in  the  L.  rifle  except 
those  that  are  made  expressly  for  the  purpose.  The  X. 
guns  are  rifled  on  the  same  nrincinlo. 

Lancaster  Sound,  a  passage  in  British  N.  America, 
connecting  Baffin's  Bay  with  Barrow  s  Strait,  abt.  Lat. 
74°  N.,  Lon.  80°  W.  It  averages  abt.  65  in.  in  width. 

Lance,  n.  [  Fr. ;  Lat.  lancea  ;  Gr.  longhe  —  probably 
from  elauno,  to  drive.]  {Mil.)  A  warlike  weapon,  in 
the  form  of  a  long  shaft,  pointed  with  a  spear-head,  and 
adorned  with  a  bannerol,  much  used  by  the  nations  of 
antiquity,  and  also  by  the  moderns  before  the  invention 
of  gunpowder.  The  ancient  Lanced  was  a  general  term 
for  missile  weapons  or  javelins.  The  Macedonian  phalanx 
and  the  Roman  infantry,  as  well  as  the  most  barbarous 
nations,  all  considered  the  lance  as  one  of  the  most  ef¬ 
fective  weapons;  and  even  at  the  present  day,  it  is  still 
considered  of  great  value,  though  it  is  now  borne  by 
cavalry  only.  Almost  all  the  regular  armies  have  now 
regiments  of  lancers ,  so  called  from  the  lance  being  the 
chief  offensive  weapon  with  which  they  are  armed.— A 
regiment  of  lancers  was  organized  at  Philadelphia  dur¬ 
ing  the  late  civil  war ;  but  being  unsuited  for  the  thick 
woods  of  Virginia,  the  lance  was  soon  discarded.  The 
lances  in  use  have  a  shaft  of  ash- or  beech-wood,  8,  1^, 
or,  in  some  cases,  even  16  feet  long,  with  a  steel  point 
8  or  10  inches  in  length,  adorned  with  a  small  pennon. 
In  the  Middle  Ages,  the  terms  man-at-arms  and  lance 
were  synonymous.  To  each  man-at-arms  was  allotted 
a  certain  number  of  horses  and  attendants, such  warrior 
with  ilia  followers  being  then  classed  as  a  lance  fournie. 
This  establishment  varied  at  different  periods  from  o  to 
10  horses. 

.-A  javelin  ;  a  spear. 

“  Tbeir  lancet  glittered  in  the  morning  ray ."—Aytoun. 

_ a.  To  pierce  or  transfix  with  a  lance  or  other  sharp- 

pointed  instrument. 

“  In  their  cruel  worship  they  lance  themselves  with  ^ves.^ 

_ To  puncture  or  open  with  a  lancet;  as,  to  lance  a  vein. 

_ To  throw  in  the  manner  of  a  lance  or  javelin.  See 

Launch. 


Lance.  George,  the  most  distinguished  still-life  painter 
of  the  English  school,  b.  1802.  He  studied  under  Hay- 
don,  and  became  a  yearly  exhibitor  at  tlie  Royal  Acad¬ 
emy,  and  Britisli  Institution.  His  favorite  subjects,  as 
fruit,  flowers,  dead  game,  Ac.,  are  painted  with  an  elab¬ 
orateness  of  detail  aud  gorgeousness  of  color  almost 
surpassing  the  old  Dutch  masters  in  this  line  of  art. 
He  restored  ttie  principal  part  of  the  celebrated  picture, 
by  Velasquez,  the  Roar  Hunt,  iu  the  National  Gallery, 
and  d.  1864. 

L'Ance.  or  L'Anse,  in  Michigan,  a  township  of 
Baraga  co.  Formerly  spelled  Le  Anse. 

Lance'-corporal,  n.  (Kng.  MU.)  A  private  who 
performs  the  duties  of  a  corporal.  (Sometimes  called 
lancepesade.) 

Lance'gaye,  n.  A  kind  of  spear  anciently  used. 

Lanee'-iiead.  n.  The  head,  point,  or  apex  of  a  lance. 

Lance'- kill  gilt,  (-nit.)  n.  Same  as  Lansquenet,  q.  v. 

Lan'celot  of  the  Lake.  (Lit.)  The  hero  of  a  cele¬ 
brated  middle-age  romance,  which  was  originally  written 
in  Batin  by  an  unknown  author,  and  afterward  trans¬ 
lated  into  the  Romance  tongue  by  Chevalier  Gautier  | 
Mapp.  He  was  one  of  the  Knights  of  tiie  Round  Table, 
and  was  inspired  with  a  lively  passion  for  the  beautiful 
Guinevere,  wife  of  King  Arthur.  Tennyson,  in  his  Idylls 
of  the  King,  has  interwoven  the  adventures  of  this 
knight  with  those  of  Arthur,  his  kingly  hero,  and  beau¬ 
tifully  depicts  the  grief  of  Elaine,  the  maid  of  Astolat, 
who  dies  of  unrequited  love  for  Sir  Lancelot. 

Lan'eeolar,  a.  [Fr.  lanceolaire,  from  Lat.  lanceola .] 

( Rot.)  Tapering  toward  each  end,  as  a  leaf. 

Lan'ceolate,  Lan'eeolate(l,a.  [Lat.  lanceolatus.] 
(Rot.  and  Zool.)  Oblong  in  form,  and  tapering  by  de¬ 
grees  towards  the  apex  or  outward  end. 

Lancepesade',  n.  [Fr.]  (Mil.)  Same  as  Lance- 
corporal,  q.  v. 

Lan'cer,  n.  One  who  carries  or  uses  a  lance.  —  See 
Lance. 

—pi.  (Dancing.)  The  name  of  a  certain  set  of  quadrilles. 

Lanee'-rest,  n.  A  sort  of  grooved  projection  on  the 
right  side  of  a  breastplate,  to  assist  in  supporting  a 
lance. 

Lan  cet,  n.  [Fr.  lancette.]  ( Surg .)  A  surgical  instru¬ 
ment,  sbarp-poiuted  and  two-edged,  used  iu  letting  blood 
and  in  opening  tumors,  abscesses,  Ac. 

(Arch.)  Same  as  Lancet-arch,  q.  v. 

Lan'cet-arch,  n.  An  arch  made  in  the  form  of  a 
lancet,  tapering  to  a  point;  a  pointed  arch, (Fig.  1509.) 


Fig.  1509.  —  lancet- arch  and  window. 
(12th  century.) 


Lan'cet-fisti.  n.  (Zool.)  See  Teuthid.e. 

Lan'cet- window,  re.  (Arch.)  A  window  (Fig.  1509) 
having  a  lancet-arch. 

Lanee'-wood.  n.  (Rot.)  A  tree  (Gnatteria  virgata), 
indigenous  to  the  West  Indies,  imported  in  long  poles, 
from  3  to  6  inches  in  diameter;  is  of  a  paler  yellow  than 
box- wood,  and  much  used  in  the  fabrication  of  gig-shafts, 
archery  bows  and  springs,  surveyors’  rods,  billiard 
cues,  Ac. 

Laneh.  v.  a.  See  Launch. 

Lan 'chit  Pla'na.in  California,  a.  post-village  of  Ama¬ 
dor  co.,  about  30  m.  N.E.  of  Stockton. 

Lanciano,  ( lan-che-arno ,)  (anc.  Anxanum,)  a  town  of 
S.  Italy,  prov.  AbruzzoCiteriore.  6  m.  from  the  Adriatic, 
and  13  S.E.  of  Chieti ;  pop.  16,500. 

Lancif'erons,  a.  Bearing  a  lance. 

Lan'ciforin,  a.  [bat.  lancea,  and  forma,  form.]  Formed 
like  a  lance. 

Lau'cinatc.  v.  a.  To  tear;  to  lacerate;  to  gash. 

Lancina  tion,  re.  [Lat.  land natio.)  Laceration. 

Land.  re.  [A.  S.,  Icel.,  and  Goth,  land ;  W.  llan,  a  clear 
place.]  In  a  general  sense,  the  earth,  or  the  solid  mass 
of  terrene  matter  of  which  the  earth  is  composed.  In 
the  more  restricted  and  legal  acceptation  of  the  word, 
it  signifies  every  species  of  ground  or  earth ;  as  mea¬ 
dows,  pastures,  woods,  moors,  waters,  marshes,  furze, 
and  heath.  It  also  includes  dwelling-houses,  Ac. ;  for, 
with  the  conveyance  of  laud,  the  structures  upon  it  pass 
also.  Land  is  considered  to  extend  indefinitely  upward 
and  downward  to  the  centre  of  the  globe.  The  relations 
of  landed  property  are  among  the  most  complicated  and 
most  important  in  civil  society.  They  lie  at  the  basis 


of  nearly  all  the  relations  and  institutions  of  the  state; 
and  the  strength  and  vigor  of  the  government  depend 
on  their  right  direction.  Iu  them  it  is  possible  to  trace 
the  progress  of  a  country’s  civilization  ;  —  from  hunting 
and  fishing  to  raising  of  cattle;  from  thence  to  agri¬ 
culture,  conducted  by  slaves  and  bondmen,  or  by  free¬ 
men  with  or  without  a  right  in  the  soil.  In  nearly  all 
modern  constitutions,  landed  property  has  been  taken 
as  the  foundation  of  the  more  important  institutions, 
and  a  power  has  been  given  to  the  owners  of  property 
over  the  other  members  of  society.  In  many  modern 
states,  it  is  so  provided  by  the  constitution  that  the 
representative  body  is  composed  entirely  of  landed 
proprietors ;  it  is,  however,  a  very  grave  question 
whether  this  principle  is  just  or  not;  consequently,  in 
many  representative  governments,  arrangements  are 
made  for  producing  a  variety  iu  the  condition  aud  rank 
of  the  representatives. 

—The  inhabitants  of  a  cofintry,  region,  or  territory;  a 
nation,  people,  or  community. 

“  The  King  himself  divulged;  the  land  believed."  —  Dryden . 

— Ground;  floor;  surface  of  a  place. 

“  He  . .  .  roll'd,  with  limbs  relax'd,  along  the  land."  —  Pope. 

— The  mainland  or  continent,  as  distinguished  from  an 
adjacent  island. 

Note.  Land  is  often  used  in  the  compound  form  of 
words  which  are  self-explanatory  ;  as,  land- agent,  land¬ 
lord,  land- owner,  Ac. 

Land  of  the  leal,  abode  of  the  loyal  and  free;  place  of 
the  faithful  and  blest.  (A  Scotticism.)  To  make  land, 
or  to  make  the  land  (Naut.),  to  descry  land  from  sea¬ 
ward;  as,  towards  evening  we  made  the  land.  To  set  the 
land,  to  fix  the  bearings  of  land  by  the  compass.  To 
shut  in  the  land,  to  get  out  of  sight  of  land  sailed  from, 
as  by  the  intervention  of  a  headland  or  promontory. 

— v.  a.  To  set  on  the  land  or  shore;  to  debark;  to  disem¬ 
bark;  as,  to  land  passengers. 

— v.  n.  To  go  on  land  or  shore  from  a  ship  or  boat;  to  dis¬ 
embark. 

“  To  die  is  landing  on  some  silent  shore."  —  Garth. 

Laml.  re.  See  Lant. 

Lan'daif,  in  New  Hampshire,  a  post-township  ofGrafton 
co. 

Laiid'animan.  re.  [From  Ger.  land,  country,  and 
amtmann,  bailiff.]  The  title-designate  of  the  chief 
magistrate  in  some  cantons  of  the  Helvetic,  or  Swiss 
Confederation  ;  also,  the  title  assumed  by  the  president 
of  the  Swiss  diet. 

Lan'daii,  Landaw,  a  town  of  Rhenish  Bavaria, 
beautifully  situated  on  the  Queich,  20  m  N.W.  of 
Carlsruhe.  Manuf.  Woollens,  linens,  and  tobacco. 
Pop.  7,900. 

Landau',  re.  [From  Landau,  a  town  in  Germany.]  A 
kind  of  carriage  having  a  top  or  roof  which  may  be 
opened  out  and  thrown  back. 

Landaulet',  re.  A  chariot,  having  a  moveable  top  like 
that  of  a  landau. 

Land'-breeze,  re.  A  breeze  or  current  air  setting  in 
seaward  from  the  land;  a  land-turn. 

Land'-carriage,  n.  Transportation  or  conveyance 
by  land. 

Land'-cliaiu,  w.  (Surveying.)  See  Gunter’s  Chain. 

Land'-crab,  re.  [Cancer,  q.  r.]  (Zool.)  The  common 
name  of  the  Ralruchinus,  comprising  the  genus  Gecar- 
cinus,  which  includes  the  species  of  crabs  which  in  a 
mature  state  are  not  aquatic.  They  are  now  erected 
into  a  family  or  tribe,  and  divided  into  several  genera. 
The  species  are  numerous,  and  all  inhabitants  of  warm 
countries.  They  very  much  resemble  the  common  crabs 
of  our  shores,  aiid  are  remarkable  as  animals  breathing 
by  gills,  and  yet  not  aquatic,  some  of  them  inhabiting 
very  dry  places,  where  they  burrow  in  the  sand  or  earth. 

,  But  such  presence  of  moisture  is  absolutely  necessary 
tu  them  as  to  prevent  the  desiccation  of  the  gills.  The 
Black-crab,  or  Mountain-crab  ( Gecardnus  ruricola),  of 
the  West  Indies,  usually  resides  in  woods  and  on  hills 
at  a  distance  of  at  least  I  mile,  often  2  or  3  miles,  from 
the  sea,  which,  however,  it  regularly  visits  in  the  months 
of  April  and  May,  when  immense  numbers  may  be  seen 


Fig.  1510.  —  land-crab. 

journeying  together,  moving  straight  on,  unless  obsta¬ 
cles  quite  insuperable  impede  their  progress.  Like  most 
of  the  other  species,  the  L.-C.  is  active  chiefly  during 
the  night:  and  except  in  rainy  weather,  it  seldom  leaves 
its  burrow  by  day.  It  feeds  chiefly  on  vegetable  food. 
When  in  season,  it  is  highly  esteemed  for  the  table,  as 
some  of  the  other  L.-C.  also  are;  and  its  spawn  or  roe, 
which  before  being  deposited  forms  a  bunch  as  larg®  as 
a  hen’s  egg,  is  accounted  a  delicacy.  A  L.-C.  of  Ceylon 
(Ocypode)  is  so  troublesome  on  account  of  the  burrows 
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which  it  makes  in  the  dry  soil  of  the  equestrian  prom¬ 
enade  at  Colombo,  that  men  are  kept  in  regular  employ¬ 
ment  to  fill  them  up. 

Land-damn,  ( Idnd'dam ,)  v.  a.  To  outlaw  or  banish 
from  the  land,  (r.) 

“  Would  I  knew  the  villain,  I  would  land-damn  him."  —  Shaks. 

Land  ed,  n.  Having  an  estate  in  land;  owning  terri¬ 
torial  possessions ;  as,  a  landed  proprietor,  the  landed 
gentry,  &c. 

—Consisting  in  land;  comprising  real  estate;  as,  landed 
interest,  landed  property. 

Lan'den,  a  village  of  Belgium,  19  m.  N.N.W.  of  Huy: 
pop.  750.  Here,  July  19, 1693,  William  III.  was  defeated 
by  Marshal  Luxembourg,  with  a  loss  of  12,000  men.  It 
is  called  by  the  French  the  battle  of  Neerwinden. 

Lander,  Richard  and  John,  two  English  brothers, 
whose  names  are  indissolubly  associated  with  African 
discovery,  were  natives  of  Cornwall,  and  born,  the  for¬ 
mer  in  1804,  the  latter  in  1806.  They  were  both  appren¬ 
ticed  to  a  printer ;  but  the  elder  abandoned  his  occupa¬ 
tion  to  accompany  Clapperton  in  his  expedition  to  the 
Niger  in  1825;  and  after  his  death,  in  1827,  he  returned 
to  England,  where  he  submitted  to  government  a  plan 
for  exploring  the  course  of  the  Niger,  which  was  adopted. 
Accompanied  by  his  younger  brother,  he  set  out  for 
Badagry  in  1830 ;  where,  after  encountering  many 
dangers,  they  reached  Kirree,  but  were  taken  prisoners 
at  Eboe,  and  only,  after  the  promise  of  a  high  ransom, 
succeeded  in  getting  arrangements  made  for  conveying 
them  to  the  sea.  This  they  reached  by  the  channel 
called  by  the  Portuguese,  Nun,  and  by  the  English, 
Brass  River;  and  thus  was  solved  by  their  agency  one 
of  the  grandest  problems  in  African  geography.  This 
important  discovery,  opening  a  water  communication 
into  the  very  heart  of  the  African  continent,  made  a 
great  impression  on  the  mercantile  world ;  and  soon 
after  the  brothers’  arrival  in  England,  an  association, 
of  which  Mr.  Macgregor  Laird  was  the  head,  was  entered 
into  for  forming  a  settlement  on  the  Upper  Niger;  but 
the  expedition  that  was  fitted  out  for  this  purpose  at 
Liverpool,  in  1852,  unfortunately  proved  a  failure;  and 
the  Landers,  together  with  nearly  all  that  joined  it,  fell 
victims  either  to  the  unhealthiness  of  the  climate,  or  in 
combats  with  the  natives,  in  1853. 

Land'er,  n.  One  who  lands  ;  one  who  effects  a  landing. 

(Mining.)  A  man  who  waits  to  receive  the  skips  of  ore 
at  the  mouth  of  a  shaft. 

Lan'der,  in  Maryland,  a  post-office  of  Frederick  co. 

I.nn'der,  in  Nevada,  a  N.  central  co.;  area,  about  5,296 
sq.  m.  Rivers.  Humboldt  and  Reese  rivers.  .Surface, 
mountainous;  toil,  in  some  places  fertile.  Min.  Silver. 
Cap.  Austin.  Pop.  (1890)  2,266. 

Lan'der,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village  of  Warren  co., 
about  9  m.  N.W.  of  Warren. 

Lan'der,  in  Nevada,  a  village  of  Lander  co.,  about  18 
m.  S.  by  W.  of  Austin. 

Lan'derer,«.SeeL.AUNnKRER,themorecorrectspelling. 

Landes  (land),  a  dep.  of  France,  and  one  of  the  largest, 
though  the  pooiest,  in  the  Republic,  region  S.W.,  chiefly 
between  Lat.  43°  30'  and  44°  30'  N.,  and  Lon.  0°  7'  and 
1°  32'  W. ;  having  N.  Gironde,  E.  Lot-et-Garonne  and 
Gers,  S.  Basses  Pyrenees,  and  W.  the  Bay  of  Biscay. 
Length  and  greatest  breadth  about  70  m.  each.  Area, 
3,598  sq.  m.  Pop.  (1897)  about  305,500.  The  dep.  derives 
its  name  from  an  extensive  tract  of  heath,  marsh,  and 
other  waste  land,  with  a  loose  sandy  soil,  about  300  ft. 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  termed  the  “  Landes,”  which 
occupies  731,142  hectares,  or  nearly  4-5ths  of  its  total 
surface,  besides  a  considerable  portion  of  the  adjacent 
dep.  of  the  Gironde.  This  extensive  and  almost  desert 
plain  is  for  the  most  part  a  dead  flat,  interspersed  with 
patches  of  pasture  or  cultivated  land,  clumps  of  pines, 
scattered  habitations  of  a  miserable  kind,  and  a  few 


Pig.  1511. — LANDES. 

wretched  hamlets ;  and  bounded  towards  the  sea  by  a 
chain  of  dunes  or  sandy  dowus,  inside  of  which  is  a  suc¬ 
cession  of  lagoons  frequently  communicating  with  each 
other,  and  occasionally  with  the  sea  by  openings  between 
the  dunes.  The  dunes  extend  along  the  shore  nearly 


from  the  mouth  of  the  Gironde  to  the  Pyrenees,  forming 
a  chain  from  140  to  150  in.  in  length,  by  about  5  m.  in 
width,  and  from  100  to  150  feet  in  height.  They  consist 
of  loose  shifting  sand  thrown  up  by  the  sea.  They  are 
continually  changing  in  form  and  position,  according  to 
the  prevalent  winds,  but  have  a  general  tendency  to 
move  easterly,  in  which  direction  they  are  said  to  ad¬ 
vance  about  25  yards  a  year ;  and  in  process  of  time 
they  would  infallibly  overspread  the  whole  country, 
unless  arrested  and  fixed  by  planting  them  with  pines 
or  other  trees,  as  is  done  in  Holland.  Occasionally  im¬ 
mense  masses  of  sand  have  shifted  their  position 
through  the  agency  of  tempests,  as  in  the  African  and 
Arabian  deserts.  The  church,  and  a  considerable  part 
of  the  village  of  Mimizan,  was  overwhelmed  by  an  inun¬ 
dation  of  this  sort.  The  increase  of  the  dunes  having 
prevented  the  egress  into  the  sea  of  many  small  rivulets, 
the  lagoons  have  been  formed,  the  largest  of  which  is  7 
rn.  in  length  and  about  as  many  in  width.  These  also 
continue  to  extend,  since  tire  shifting  sands  have  been 
gradually  shallowing  the  channels  by  which  they  com¬ 
municate  with  the  sea.  The  surface  of  the  ‘'Landes” 
is  usually  parched  and  arid,  except  for  about  4  months 
of  the  year,  when  the  rainstorm  extensive  pools  in  its 
depressed  portions,  varying  to  the  depth  of  several  feet. 
These  are  often  covered  with  sand  carried  over  them  by 
the  wind,  when  they  are  called  blouses,  and  are  exceed¬ 
ingly  dangerous  to  strangers.  To  avoid  such  dangers, 
and  to  travel  more  speedily  through  the  loose  soil,  the 
inhabitants  use  long  stilts,  having  notches  for  the  feet 
1,  2,  or  3  ft.  above  their  lower  extremity;  so  that  a  person 
of  ordinary  stature,  when  in  walking  order,  has  at  a  dis¬ 
tance  the  appearance  of  a  giant  8  ft.  high  (Fig.  1511).  The 
inhabitants  are  very  expert  at  the  use  of  these  singular 
helps  to  locomotion.  The  Adour,  and  its  tributary  the 
Midouze,  bound  the  “Landes”  to  the  S.E.,  and  form  the 
N.  limit  of  the  fertile  portion  of  this  dep.  The  soil  is 
there  light  but  productive.  Maize,  millet,  wheat,  rye, 
saffron,  hemp,  and  flax,  are  grown:  in  the  arrond.  St. 
Sever,  about  250,000  kilog.  of  linseed-oil  are  produced 
annually,  and  about  320,000  liectol.  of  wine,  certain 
kinds  of  which,  termed  the  vins  de  sables,  rival  some  of 
the  growths  of  the  Gironde.  The  culture  of  the  mul¬ 
berry  is  on  the  increase.  Agriculture  in  the  Landes 
was  in  an  exceedingly  backward  state  till  the  yearl857, 
when,  on  the  initiative  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon  III., 
the  French  legislative  assembly  voted  considerable  sums 
for  the  drainage  and  general  improvement  of  the  soil. 
Since  then,  immense  districts,  which  formerly  were  not 
only  entirely  unproductive,  but  frequently  engendered 
disease,  have  been  brought  under  cultivation.  Chief 
towns.  Mont-de-Marsan,  the  cap.,  St.  Sever,  and  Dax. 
Pop.  306,593. 

Land'fall,  n.  ( Naut .)  The  first  dim  outline  of  land 
seen  after  a  voyage;  us,  a  good  landfall;  i.  e.  timely 
sight  of  land  according  to  calculation  of  time  and  place. 

(Law.)  A  sudden  transferring  of  landed  property  by 
the  death  of  its  owner. 

Land'-ftsh,  n.  A  fish  on  land;  — hence,  any  person  or 
thing  out  of  his,  or  its,  proper  place  or  element.  (Called, 
generally,  in  England,  a  fish  out  of  water.) 

Land'-flood,  «.  An  overflowing  of  land  by  water;  an 
inundation;  a  freshet. 

Land'-force,  n.  A  military  force,  army,  or  body  of 
troops  serving  on  land;  —  in  contradistinction  to  naval 
force.  (Often  used  in  the  plural.) 

Land'grave,  n.  [Ger.  land,  land,  and  graf,  or  grave, 
a  count  or  judge.]  A  title  which  was  formerly  common 
among  the  rulers  of  petty  German  principalities  and 
states,  but  which  is  now  borne  only  by  the  prince 
of  Hesse-Homburg,  and  a  few  German  noblemen  of 
high  rank  ;  among  whom  may  be  named  the  Landgrave 
Wilhelm  of  Hesse-Cassel,  the  grand-father,  on  her 
mother’s  side,  of  the  Princess  of  Wales.  The  graves,  in 
early  times,  were  men  of  integrity  and  experience,  who 
were  chosen  by  the  people  of  different  districts  to  ad¬ 
minister  justice  among  them.  The  title  was  afterwards 
given  to  persons  \vho  were  appointed  by  the  sovereign, 
and  were  intrusted  with  the  civil  administration  of  a 
province,  havingjudges  under  them,  who  were  set  over 
the  different  districts  of  which  the  province  was  com¬ 
posed.  In  course  of  time  there  were  three  classes  of 
graves,  distinguished  as palgraves,  margraves,  and  land¬ 
graves,  of  whom  the  first  acted  as  judges  in  the  king’s 
court,  and  settled  all  cases  which  it  was  not  considered 
necessary  to  bring  before  the  king  in  person;  while  the 
margraves  guarded  the  frontiers  of  the  land,  and  the  L., 
as  it  has  been  said,  administered  the  government  of  ex¬ 
tensive  provinces.  Subsequently,  many  of  the  L.  as¬ 
serted  their  independence,  and  became  the  sovereigns 
of  the  countries  over  which  they  had  ruled  as  viceroys; 
and  among  these  were  the  L.  of  Thuringia  and  Hesse. 
In  the  16th  century,  Hesse  was  subdivided  into  the 
landgraviates  of  Hesse-Cassel,  Hesse-Darmstadt,  and 
Hesse-Homburg;  but  in  1803,  the  L.  of  Hesse-Cassel 
took  the  title  of  elector,  and,  three  years  later,  the  L. 
of  Hesse-Darmstadt  took  the  title  of  grand-duke,  and 
by  this  they  are  still  known. 

Landgrav'iate,  n.  The  territory  possessed  by  a  land¬ 
grave;  as,  the  landgraviate  of  Hesse-Homburg. 

— Rank,  office,  or  jurisdiction  of  a  landgrave. 

Land'g'ravine,  n.  The  title-designate  of  the  wife  of 
a  landgrave. 

Lantl'grove,  in  Vermont,  a  township  of  Bennington 
co. 

I.antl-g'u aril,  (- gard ,)  n.  A  river-fence,  or  bulwark, 
to  protect  land  from  floods  ;  an  embankment ;  a  dike. 

Land'-holder,  n.  A  holder  or  proprietor  of  land  ;  a 
land-owner  or  farm-tenant. 

Land'-ice,  n.  A  field  of  ice  placed  in  juxtaposition 
with  the  coast. 


Land'ing1,  p.  a.  Relating  to  the  disposal  of  a  vessel’* 
cargo ;  as,  a  landing-surveyor  of  customs. 

Landing  charges.  (Naut.)  Dues  or  fees  incurred  dur¬ 
ing  the  landing  of  a  ship’s  cargo.  —  Landing-net,  a 
small,  concave  net,  used  by  fly-fishers  for  landing  a  fish 
when  hooked.  —  Landing-surveyor.  &  superior  custom¬ 
house  officer  who  has  supervision  over  the  landing- 
waiters. —  Landing-waiter,  a  subordinate  custom-house 
officer,  who  inspects  goods  landed  from  a  vessel. 

Land'ing',  n.  Act  of  going  or  setting  on  land  or  shore 
from  a  ship  or  boat.  —  A  place  for  going  or  setting  on 
shore;  a  water-stairs ;  a  pier;  a  landing-place. 

(Arch.)  That  part  of  a  staircase  which,  being  level, 
without  steps,  connects  one  flight  with  another. 

Landillg'-place,  n.  A  pier;  a  slip;  a  water-  or 
river-stairs;  a  landing;  a  place  for  the  putting  ashore 
of  goods  or  passengers. 

(Arch.)  Same  as  Landing,  q.  v. 

Lan'disburg,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-borough  of 
Perry  co.,  abt.  25  m.  W.  by  N.  of  Harrisburg. 

Lan'dis’  Store,  in  Penna.,  a  post-village  of  Berks  co. 

Landis  Valley,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village  of 
Lancaster  co.  Pop.  (1897)  310. 

La n  (lisi  ille.  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village  of  Lan¬ 
caster  co.,  8  m.  W.N.W.  of  Lancaster.  Pop.  (1897)  680. 

Land '-jobber,  n.  One  who  jobs  or  speculates  in  land ; 
a  land-agent ;  one  who  buys  or  sells  land  for  others. 

Land 'lady,  n.  A  woman  who  has  property  in  land, 
and  tenants  holding  from  her;  a  landed  proprietrix. — 
The  mistress  of  an  inn  or  boarding-house. 

Land'leaper,  n.  See  Landlouper. 

Land'less,  n.  Without  landed  property;  destitute  of 
territorial  possessions ;  as,  a“  landless  knight.” — Shahs. 

Land 'look,  v.  a.  To  encompass  or  almost  wholly  en¬ 
circle  by  land  ;  as,  a  landlocked  harbor. 

Land  loper,  n.  Same  as  Landlouper,  q.  v. 

Landlord,  n.  [A.  S.  lundhlafnrd.]  The  lord  of  a  man¬ 
or,  or  proprietor  of  a  territorial  or  real  estate ;  the 
owner  of  land  or  houses  which  are  let  to  tenants.  —  The 
master  of  an  inn  or  tavern. 

“  The  landlord's  laugh  was  ready  chorus."  —  Burnt. 

Land'lonper.  Landloper,  Land'leaper.  n. 

[D .  landlouper  —  land,  land,  and  loopen,  to  run.  See 
Leap.]  A  land-runner ;  —  hence,  a  vagabond  ;  a  vagrant ; 
a  bummer;  one  who  has  no  settled  habitation. 

Land'lonping,  (-looping, )n.  Vagrancy;  vagabondism. 

Land'-Iubber.  n.  [Corrupted  from  Landlouper,  q. «.] 
A  landsman;  one  who  passes  his  whole  time  on  shore  ; 
—  used  by  seamen  as  a  term  of  contempt. 

"  Jack  shoved  the  tar-brush  into  the  land-lubber's  mouth." 

Cupplet. 

Land'inan,  Landg'man,  n.;  pi.  Landmen,  Lands¬ 
men.  A  dweller  upon  land,  —  as  opposed  to  seaman. 

“  List,  ye  landsmen,  all  to  me  I  ”  —  Dibdin. 

Land '-mark.  n.  A  mark  to  denote  the  bouudaryof 
land;  any  fixed  object  by  which  the  extent  of  a  farm, 
district,  &c.,  is  marked. 

(Naut.)  Any  elevated  object  on  laud  serving  as  a  guide 
to  mariners. 

Land-measure.  (-mezh’ur,)  n.  A  table  of  square 
measure,  according  to  which  the  superficial  contents 
of  portions  of  land  are  estimated. 

Land'-measurer,  n.  One  who  measures  land;  a 
land-surveyor. 

Land'-measiiring,  n.  Art  or  process  of  determin¬ 
ing  by  admeasurement  and  computation  the  superficial 
area  and  contents  of  portions  of  land,  as  fields,  farms, 
&c. ;  land-surveying. 

Land'-ollice,  n.  In  the  U.  States,  an  office  for  the  reg¬ 
istration  of  saleable  lands,  and  the  locating  of  them  to 
buyers. 

Lan'dor,  Walter  Savage,  an  English  poet,  B.  of  an 
ancient  family,  in  Warwickshire,  1775.  He  was  edu¬ 
cated  at  Rugby  and  Oxford,  and  after  graduating  at  the 
latter  university,  published  a  volume  of  poems,  being 
then  in  his  20th  year.  Shortly  after  succeeding  to  his 
patrimonial  estates,  he  sold  them,  to  relieve  himself 
from  the  cares  of  a  landed  proprietor.  During  the  Pen¬ 
insular  War,  L.,  raising  a  troop  of  cavalry  at  his  own 
cost,  fought  for  the  Spanish  cause  until  the  restoration 
of  Ferdinand  VII.  After  his  marriage,  in  1811,  he  took 
up  his  abode  in  Florence,  where  he  resided  for  several 
years,  and  where  many  of  his  works  were  Avritten.  He 
afterwards  returned  to  England,  and  remained  therefor 
some  years  absorbed  in  literary  occupations,  but,  his 
eccentric  temper  constantly  involving  him  in  difficul¬ 
ties  and  litigation,  he  went  back  to  Italy,  and  died 
there,  at  Florence,  in  1864.  His  principal  poetical 
works  are  Gebir,  Count  Julian,  and  other  Poems ;  Hel¬ 
lenics ;  Pcrrnata  et  Insert ptione s  ;  Dry  Sticks;  and  Last 
Fruit  of  an  Old  Tree.  (1853.)  His  most  important 
prose  work  is  the  Imaginary  Conversations  of  Literary 
Men  and  Statesmen,  which  first  appeared  in  5  vols.  be¬ 
tween  1824  and  1829.  L.  neither  sought  nor  won  popu¬ 
larity.  Haughty  and  of  a  savage  indepeudence,  he  prob¬ 
ably  despised  his  contemporaries,  and  was  neglected  by 
them.  But  the  masculine  intellect,  lofty  wisdom,  and 
manly  tenderness  which  reveal  themselves  in  his  works, 
most  of  them  of  exquisite  finish,  can  hardly  fail  to  se¬ 
cure  to  them  a  high  place  in  the  esteem  of  future  gen¬ 
erations.  A  very  excellent  Life  of  Walter  Savage  Lan- 
dor,  by  John  Forster  (the  biographer  of  Goldsmith,  Ac.), 
appeared  in  the  early  part  of  1870. 

Land'-owner,  n.  An  owner  or  proprietor  of  land;— ■ 
in  Great  Britain,  opposed  to  tenant,  or  tenant-farmer. 

Land'-pilot,  n.  A  guide  or  pilot  on  land. 

Land'-pirate,  n.  One  who  robs  on  land;  a  brigand; 
a  highwayman ;  a  bushwhacker. 

Lands'herg,  a  town  of  Prussia,  prov.  of  Brandenburg, 
on  the  Warta,  40  m.  E.  of  Frankfort.  It  carries  on  s 
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brisk  trade  in  woollens,  leather,  paper,  and  corn.  Pop.  I 
17,300. 

Eaml'-rail,  n.  (ZoSl.)  See  Crake. 

Land'>reeve,  n.  An  assistant  land-steward  on  a 
large  estate.  (Eng.) 

EaiMl'-roll.  n.  A  roller  or  clod-crusher,  used  in  level¬ 
ling  the  soil. 

Landscape,  n.  [Du.  landschap.]  Iu  general  lan¬ 
guage,  a  portion  of  country  which  the  eye  can  compre¬ 
hend  in  a  single  view,  including  mountains,  rivers, 
lakes,  and  whatever  else  the  land  may  contain. 

( Paint.)  A  picture  representing  the  form  of  a  district 
of  country  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach.  The  art  of  paint¬ 
ing  L.  may  he  said  not  to  have  originated  till  the  14th 
or  loth  century.  From  that  time,  however,  it  claimed 
the  attention  and  admiration  of  artists,  who,  by  impart¬ 
ing  ideal  beauty  to  the  scenes  which  they  depicted, 
elevated  the  art  to  the  high  position  in  which  it  now 
stands.  See  Painting. 

Landscape',  v.  a.  To  picture  or  represent  in  land¬ 
scape,  or  as  a  landscape. 

Earnl'scape-gar'clening'.  n.  The  art  of  laying  out 
grounds  so  as  to  produce  the  effect  of  natural  landscape. 
See  Gardening. 

I.aiid'scapist,  »t.  A  lover  of  landscape,  or  landscape 
pictures;  a  painter  of  landscapes. 

Eaild' -scrip,  n.  In  the  U.  S.,  a  certificate  of  payment 
of  purchase-money  by  buyers  of  public  lands. 

Eand's  End  (anc.  Bolerium  Promontorium),  a  cele- ] 
brated  headland  of  England,  forming  its  W.  extremity ; 
Eat.  50°  4'  4"  N.,  Lon,  5°  44'  44"  W.  It  is  formed  of 
granite,  70  feet  in  height,  and  projects  out  into  the] 
Atlantic  Ocean,  at  the  W.  extremity  of  co.  Cornwall 


them  to  burst  their  natural  boundaries  and  pour  down 
on  a  lower  level.  Iu  1772,  the  Solway  Moss,  swelled  by 
rains,  precipitated  itself  in  a  flood  of  black  mud  over 
400  acres  of  cultivated  fields.  One  of  the  most  destruc¬ 
tive  of  recent  landslips  was  that  which  occurred  at 
Naina  Tol,  a  health  resort  in  the  Himalayas,  in  1880. 
Part  of  the  town  was  built  on  a  sloping  terrace  of 
shale  that  overhung  the  lake,  and  which,  saturated 
with  heavy  rains,  suddenly  slipped,  burying  many  j 
houses,  and  with  them  40  Europeans  and  100  to  200 
natives,  in  the  debris. 

Lands  man,  n. ;  pi..  Landsmen.  One  who  lives  on 
the  land ; — in  contradistinction  to  seaman. 

( Naut .)  A  raw,  inexperienced  sailor;  a  novice  in 
seamanship ;  a  green  hand  on  shipboard. 

I.a nd  -siia i I .  n.  ( Zoiil. )  See  Hf.licid.e. 

Eand'-spout,  n.  A  tornado  accompanied  by  a  heavy 
down-pour  of  water;  a  water-spout  on  land. 

Eand'-spring',  ».  A  spring  of  water  bursting  forth 
after  heavy  falls  of  rain 

Eand'-steward,  n.  A  person  who  has  the  care  or 
superintendence  of  a  landed  estate ;  a  land  agent. 

Eand'-tax,  n.  A  tax  assessed  on  real  estate. 

Land'-turn,  n.  A  land-breeze. 

Eand'- waiter,  n.  See  Landing-waiter. 

Eand'-su rvey i ng,  n.  Same  as  Land-measuring 
('/•  r.) 

Eand'-surveyor.  n.  See  Land-measurer. 

Land' ward,  «.  In  the  direction  of  the  land ; — opposed 
to  seaward;  as,  the  landward  set  of  a  current. 

Land'-warrant,  n.  In  the  U.  S.,  a  warrant  or  offi¬ 
cial  instrument  of  conveyance  authorizing  a  person  to 
take  ownership  or  possession  of  a  tract  of  public  land 


About  1  m.  W.  are  the  dangerous  rocks  called  the  Long-  j  Land  well  r  (land' ear),  n.  [From  Ger.  land,  country, 


ships,  with  a  lighthouse  and  fixed-lights  88  feet  above 
high-water. 

Land'seer.  Charles,  R.A..  elder  brother  of  the  below, 
is  also  well  known  as  a  historical  painter.  Of  his 
productions,  we  may  mention.  The  Battle  of  Langside; 
Plundering  o  f  Basing  House ;  Clarissa  Harlowe  in  the 
Prison- Room  of  the  Sheriff's  Officer,  now  iu  the  Vernon 
gallery),  &c. 

Landseer,  Sir  Edwin  Henry,  an  English  animal 
painter,  son  of  John  Landseer,  the  engraver,  born  in 
London,  March  7, 1802.  He  was  carefully  trained  by 
his  father  to  sketch  animals  from  life,  and  began  to 
exhibit  in  the  Royal  Academy  when  only  thirteen, 
while  at  sixteen  he  attracted  general  attention  by  his 
Fighting  Dogs  Catching  Wind.  Until  1823  he  contented 
himself  with  reproducing  the  natural  expression  of 
animals,  but  after  that  each  of  his  animals  represented 
some  idea  or  sentiment,  without  losing  its  correctness 
or  naturalness.  Dogs  and  deer  were  his  favorite  and 
best  subjects.  He  was  elected  an  A.  R.  A.  in  1826,  and 
R.  A.  in  1830;  was  knighted  in  1850,  and  elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Royal  Academy  in  1866,  which  honor  lie 


and  wehr,  defence.]  In  the  Prussian  States,  and  in  AuS' 
tria,  the  term  applied  to  the  militia,  or  defensive  forces 
of  the  country.  Many  unsuccessful  efforts  were  made 
by  German  sovereigns,  during  the  wars  of  the  18th  cen¬ 
tury,  to  organize  bodies  of  troops  which  should  be  as 
cheaply  raised  as  militia,  and  yet  be  serviceable  in  for¬ 
eign  war.  Frederick  the  Great  used  such  troops  for 
garrison  service.  In  Prussia  every  man  who  has  served 
his  three  years,  or  a  single  year  in  certain  cases,  of  law¬ 
ful  service  in  the  standing  army,  belongs  to  the  first 
class  of  the  L.  until  his  30th  year;  and  from  that  time 
until  his  40th  to  the  second  class. 

Land'-wind,  n.  A  wind  blowing  from  off  the  land ;  a 
land-turn. 

Lane,  ».  [D.  laan,  an  alley ;  Gael,  lann,  an  inclosure, 

hedge,  fence.]  A  narrow  way  or  passage  between 
houses,  hedges,  Ac. — A  narrow  street  or  public  way  ;  an 
alley  between  houses ;  as  Drury  Lane,  London. — A  pas¬ 
sage  between  lines  of  people  standing  on  each  side. 

“  The  earl's  servants  stood  ranged  on  both  sides,  and  made  the 
king  a  lane.—  Bacon. 

— A  navigable  channel  in  a  field  of  ice. 


declined.  He  died  October  1,  1873.  Among  his  most  j —A  Scotticism  for  alone;  by  one’s  self;  as  his  lane;  i.e. 


celebrated  pictures  are  Hie  Cat's  Paw,  High  Life  and 
Low  Life,  The  Challenge,  Monarch  of  the  Glen,  aud  Deer 
Stalking. 

I.andseer,  Thomas,  elder  brother  of  the  two  preceding 
artists,  is  one  of  the  most  distinguished  engravers  of 
the  day.  His  finely-executed  plate  of  Rosa  Botiheur’s 
Horse-Fair  (1861),  added  greatly  to  the  reputation  he 
had  already  earned.  Born  about  1796;  died  1880. 

Eandshut  (Idntf shoot),  a  town  of  Bavaria,  on  the  Iser, 
40  m.  from  Munich.  The  castle  of  Trausnitz,  long  the 
residence  of  the  dukes  of  Bavaria,  is  supposed  to  have 
been  originally  a  Roman  station.  During  the  Thirty 
Years’  War,  and  the  War  of  the  Austrian  Succession, 
L.  was  an  important  fortress,  aud  the  scene  of  many 
conflicts.  Pop.  14,216. 

Laml'skip,  u.  An  old  form  of  lanihcape  (q.  v.).  (Some¬ 
times  used  in  poetry.) 

Eand'-slide,  n.  A  portion  of  a  hill  or  mountain,  or 
other  elevated  ground,  which  slips  or  slides  down;  also, 
the  act  of  sliding  down  of  such  land. 

Eand'slip.  n.  A  portion  of  land  which,  from  some 
cause,  has  become  detached  from  its  original  position 
on  more  or  less  elevated  ground  and  slid  to  a  lower 
level.  Such  changes  are  common  in  districts  exposed 
to  volcanic  aud  earthquake  disturbances,  the  earth- 
tremor  which  is  apt  to  attend  or  precede  the  erup¬ 
tion  of  a  volcano  being  at  times  sufficient  to  split  off 
large  portions  of  mountains,  which  slide  down  to  the 
plain  below.  But  this  is  not  the  only  nor  the  most  fre¬ 
quent  cause  of  landslips,  water  being  a  more  common 
agent  in  the  phenomenon  than  the.  This  element 
does  its  work  in  various  ways,  most  usually  perhaps 
by  insinuating  itself  into  minute  cracks,  which  are 
widened  or  deepened  through  the  expansive  effect  ot 
freezing  A  long  continuation  of  this  process  may 
open  the  clucks  so  widely  that  a  landslip  becomes 
inevitable.  In  other  instances,  the  strata  may  be  very 
much  inclined,  and  rest  on  a  bed  of  clay  or  other  im¬ 
permeable  substance.  Here  the  water,  which  makes  its 
way  down  through  the  pores  of  ihe  rocks  and  is 
checked  by  the  clay,  softens  the  latter,  making  it  slip¬ 
pery,  the  result  being  that  the  heavy  mass  above  slides 
down  to  a  lower  level.  Such  a  slide,  on  a  large  scale, 
took  place  in  Dorsetshire,  England,  in  1839,  as  a  conse¬ 
quence  of  an  unusually  wet  season.  A  large  mass  of 
chalk  and  greensand  slid  over  a  slippery  bed  ot  clay 
into  the  sea.  Similar  instances  were  the  destructive 
ones  of  the  Rossberg,  in  Switzerland,  in  1809,  and  that 
which  overwhelmed  the  village  of  Elm,  in  Glares,  in 
1881  destroying  200  of  the  inhabitants.  At  /ng,  in 
1887!  a  landslip  took  place  which  carried  27  houses, 
with  11  persons,  into  the  lake.  Landslips  of  a  different 
nature  have  been  produced  in  peat-mosses,  through 
their  thorough  saturation  by  heavy  rains,  which  caused 


himself  alone. 

Lane,  Edward  William,  the  most  eminent  of  English 
Arabic  scholars,  and  of  celebrity  for  his  translation  of 
the  Arabian  Nights,  was  born  at  Hereford,  Sept.  17, 1801, 
and  began  his  career  as  an  engraver.  But  the  need  of 
a  warmer  climate  took  him  to  Egypt,  with  which 
country  his  later  life  became  closely  associated.  His 
first  visit  gave  rise  to  his  Manner's  and  Customs  of  the 
Modern  Egyptians,  whose  accuracy  and  completeness 
make  it  still  the  standard  work  on  the  subject.  His 
translation  of  the  Thousand  and  One  Nights  followed  in 
1838-40,  the  first  accurate  rendition  of  the  tales  and  still 
the  standard  library  edition.  His  other  works  include 
Arabian  Scenery  in  the  Middle  Ages;  Selections  from  the 
Koran,  and  the  Arabic  Lexicon,  the  great  work  of  his 
life,  on  which  he  toiled  incessantly  for  20  years.  This 
work  was  instantly  accepted  throughout  Europe  as  the 
supreme  authority  on  the  subject.  He  died  before 
completing  it,  Aug.  10,  1876. 

Lane,  Joseph,  an  American  general,  born  in  North  Caro¬ 
lina,  1801.  In  1821,  L.  settled  on  a  farm  in  Indiana, 
and,  the  next  year,  was  returned  to  the  legislature. 
His  representative  career  thenceforward  extended  over 
25  years.  In  1846,  on  war  breaking  out  with  Mexico,  L. 
resigned  his  senatorial  seat,  and  volunteered  as  a  private 
soldier.  He  was  almost  immediately  appointed  colonel, 
and  then  directly  afterward  received  from  President 
Polk  a  brigadier-general’s  commission.  At  the  Battle 
of  Buena  Yista  (where  he  was  wounded),  L.  commanded 
the  left  wing  of  the  Americans.  Oct.  9,  1847,  at  the 
head  of  3.000  men,  he  defeated  General  Santa  Anna  at 
Huamantla.  On  the  19th,  he  took  Atlixco,  losing  only 
one  man,  while  the  enemy  lost  500.  Nov.  22,  L.  took  the 
strongly-fortified  town  of  Matamoras,  with  a  large  quan¬ 
tity  of  military  munitions.  He  afterward  took  Orizaba. 
On  the  24th.  he  defeated  General  Jarauta  at  Tehualtapan. 
At  the  conclusion  of  the  war,  L.  was  brevetted  a  major- 
general,  and,  in  Aug.,  1848,  was  appointed  governor  of 
Oregon  Territory,  from  which  office  he  was  removed  by 
President  Taylor.  In  1859,  on  the  admission  of  Oregon 
into  the  Union  as  a  State,  L.  represented  it  as  U.  S.  Sen¬ 
ator,  and,  in  I860,  was  nominated  for  the  Vice-Presidency 
by  the  Democratic  Convention  at  Baltimore.  Died  1881. 

Lane,  in  Oregon,  a  W.  co.,  bordering  on  the  Pacific 
Ocean;  area,  about  3,840  sq.  m.  Hirers.  Willamette  and 
Siuslau  rivers.  Surface,  mountainous;  soil,  in  some 
parts  fertile.  Min.  Gold.  Cap.  Eugene.  Pop.  (1897) 
about  17,500. 

Eane'-end,  now  Eon^'ton,  a  town  of  England,  co. 
Stafford,  3  m.  S.E.  of  Stoke.  Manuf.  Earthenware. 
Pop.  (1897)  35,650. 

Lanes'boroilgb,  in  Massachusetts,  a  post-town  and 
township  of  Berkshire  co.,  about  5  m.  N.  of  Pittsfield. 
Pop.  (1897)  1,105.  I 


I,;i  isos' borough,  in  North  Carolina,  a  village  of 

Anson  co.,  about  125  m.  S.W.  by  W.  of  Raleigh. 
Lanesborough,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village  of 
Susquehanna  co.,  about  185  m.  N.E.  of  Harrisburg. 
Laues'blirg,  in  Minnesota,  a  township  of  Le  Sueur  co. 
Lane's  Creek,  in  North  Carolina,  enters  the  Rocky 
river  about  12  m.  N.W.  of  Wadesborough. 

Lane’s  Prairie,  in  Missouri,  a  post-village  of  Maries 
co.,  about  40  m.  S.E.  of  Jefferson  City. 

Lanes'ville,  in  Connecticut,  a  post-village  of  Litchfield 
co.  Pop.  (1897)  185. 

Eanesville.  in  Indiana,  a  post-town  of  Harrison  co., 
about  10  m.  E.N.E.  of  Corydon. 

— A  village  of  Marion  co.,  about  2  m.  N.E.  of  Indianapolis. 
Lanesville,  in  Illinois,  a  post-village  of  Sangamon  co. 
Lanesville,  in  Louisiana,  a  post-office  of  Webster  par. 
Eanesville,  in  New  York,  a  post-office  of  Greene  co. 
Eanesville,  in  Massachusetts,  a  suburb  of  Gloucester. 
Eanesville,  in  Virginia,  a  post-village  of  King  Wil¬ 
liam  co.,  about  28  m.  N.E.  of  Richmond. 

Ean'franc,  the  first  Norman  archbishop  of  Canter¬ 
bury,  born  at  Pavia,  1005.  Being  an  ecclesiastic  of  great 
learning  aud  piety,  and  having  distinguished  himself 
by  several  public  disputations  on  church  subjects,  he 
was  invited  by  William  of  Normandy  to  take  up  his 
residence  in  that  country,  the  Abbey  of  St.  Stephen  at 
Caen  being  offered  for  his  acceptance.  Complying  with 
the  invitation,  Lanfranc  removed  in  1062  to  Caen,  where 
his  learning  and  political  wisdom  strongly  recommended 
him  to  William’s  regard  and  confidence ;  four  years 
subsequently,  when  the  duke  obtained  the  crown  of 
England,  he  installed  Lanfranc  archbishop  of  Canter¬ 
bury,  the  cathedral  of  which  city  he  rebuilt  on  a  larger 
and  much  more  splendid  scale  than  any  of  the  former 
buildings ;  he  likewise  founded  two  hospitals  near  his 
diocese,  and  was  in  all  things  a  munificent  patron  of  art 
and  letters.  Scarcely  had  he  taken  his  seat,  when  he 
was  involved  iu  a  vehement  dispute  with  Thomas,  arch¬ 
bishop  of  York,  and  the  Pope  in  regard  to  the  primacy 
— York,  backed  by  Rome,  maintaining  that  the  dignity 
of  the  primacy  was  vested  in  the  archbishop  of  York, 
and  not  the  younger  see  of  Canterbury.  After  much 
argument,  the  point  was  at  length  settled  by  the  arch¬ 
bishop  of  York  taking  the  title  of  “Primate  of  Eng¬ 
land,”  and  Lanfranc  that  of  “  Primate  of  all  England.” 
Died  1089. 

Lan'gate,  n.  ( Surg .)  A  kind  of  linen  swathe  used  ia 
the  bindiug  of  wounds. 

Lang'don,  in  New  Hampshire,  a  post-township  of 
Sullivan  co. 

Lang'doii,  in  Kansas,  a  post-township  of  Reno  co. 
Lang'dou .  in  North  Dakota,  a  post-village  aud  town- 
I  ship  of  Cavalier  co. 

Langeland  ( lang’i-land ),  an  island  of  Denmark,  in 
the  Baltic,  between  Zealand,  Laalaud,  and  Funen  ;  Lat. 
between  54°  43'  and  55°  20'  N.,  Lon.  10°  40'  and  11°  E. 
Length,  N.N.E.  to  S.S.W.,  32  m. ;  average  breadth, 2%  m. 
Area,  80  sq.  m.  It  consists  of  a  ridge  of  low  hills, 
which  are  very  fertile,  and  produce  excellent  grain 
crops.  Climate,  healthy.  Cap.  (1897)  19,880. 
Langenliielaii  ( lan' gen-be-lou ),  a  town  of  Prussia, 
prov.  Silesia,  33  m.  S.W.  of  Breslau.  Manuf.  Linen, 
cotton,  woollen  fabrics,  and  sugar.  Pop.  (1897)  15,150. 
Eang'ford.  iu  New  York  a  post-village  of  Erie  co. 
Ean'gite,  n.  (Min.)  A  sulphate  of  copper  forming  a 
crystalline  crust  on  killas,  from  Cornwall. 
Eang-'land,  or  Eang'ley,  William,  the  author  of 
The  Vision  of  Piers  the  Plowman,  was  born  about  1332. 
Of  his  life  little  is  known,  but  his  work  has  made  him 
famous  in  literary  history,  and  though  it  has  great 
defects  as  a  work  of  artistic  poetry,  its  moral  earnest¬ 
ness  and  energy,  particularly  in  its  invectives  against 
injustice  and  wrong,  the  idleness  and  pride  of  the 
clergy,  &c.,  have  given  it  a  permanent  standing  in 
English  literature.  The  poem  is  alliterative  in  meter, 
and  has  the  allegorical  character  of  much  of  the  litera¬ 
ture  of  his  day."  We  get  vivid  glimpses  of  the  life  of 
the  poorer  classes  of  the  period,  and  some  of  the  alle¬ 
gories,  such  as  that  of  the  glutton  and  sloth,  are  life¬ 
like  in  their  realism.  L.  seems  to  have  lived  long  in 
London,  and  to  have  become  embittered  by  continued 
poverty.  His  last  work.  Richard  the  Redeles,  shows  that 
he  was  at  Bristol  in  1399. 

Ean'jgola,  in  Minnesota,  a  village  of  Benton  co.,  about 
18  m.  N.  by  W.  of  Sauk  Rapids. 

Ean'gras'e,  Ean'srel,  n.  (Naut.)  A  kind  of  shot 
formed  of  bolts,  nails,  and  other  pieces  of  iron,  tied 
together,  and  forming  a  sort  of  cylinder  which  corre¬ 
sponds  with  the  bore  of  the  cannon  from  which  it  is 
discharged.  It  was  used  chiefly  to  destroy  the  masts 
and  riggings  of  the  enemy’s  ships.  The  term  is  now 
obsolete. 

Eaiijgres  (langr'),  a  town  of  France,  dep.  of  Haute 
Marne,  situated  at  an  elevation  of  1,408  feet  above  sea- 
level,  20  m.  S.E.  of  Chaumont.  It  is  noted  for  the  fine 
quality  of  its  cutlery,  which  is  extensively  manufac¬ 
tured.  Pop.  (1897)  9,245. 

Eangs'lill  rg.  in  Georgia,  a  village  of  Camden  co.,  6  m. 
S.  of  Waynesville. 

Eang'-settle. n.  In  the  N.  of  England,  a  long  bench 
or  settle,  used  as  a  seat. 

Lang'-syne.  adv.  [Scot,  long,  for  long,  and  syne , 
since.]  *Long  ago;  in  the  olden  time;  former  days. 
See  Aui.d  Lang-Syne. 

Language  ( lung-gwdj ),  n.  [Fr.  language,  from  Lat. 
lingua,  the  tongue.]  That  which  is  spoken  by  the 
tongue ;  the  expression  of  ideas  and  their  various  rela¬ 
tions  by  words  or  significant  articulate  sounds  tor  the 
communication  of  thoughts. 

—The  word  L.,  in  a  restricted  sense,  is  also  used  to  express 
words  duly  arranged  in  sentences,  written,  printed,  or 
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engraved,  and  exhibited  to  the  eye.  —  The  speech  or 
mode  of  expression  of  ideas  peculiar  to  a  particular  peo¬ 
ple,  race,  or  nation  ;  dialect ;  idiom. 

41  Under  the  tropic  is  our  language  spoke." — Waller. 

—Characteristic  mode  of  parlance,  or  manner  of  written 
expression  peculiar  to  an  individual ;  style;  diction  ;  as, 
polished  language,  coarse  language,  Ac.  —  The  inartic¬ 
ulate  sounds  uttered  by  irrational  animals,  when  ex¬ 
pressing  their  feelings  or  wants. 

“  And  with  no  language  but  a  cry.” — Hood. 

— Any  manner  or  method  of  expressing  thoughts  or  senti¬ 
ments  by  association  with  objects  connected  therewith  ; 
as.  the  language  of  flowers. 

— A  nation,  race,  or  people,  as  exemplified  by  their  speech. 

Language,  v.  a.  To  express  or  state  in  language  or 
articulate  speech. 

I.anguageil,  ( lang'gwajd ,)  a.  Possessing  a  language, 
or  languages ;  expert  or  versed  in  speech ;  —  chiefly 
used  poetically. 

"  He  .  .  .  man y-languaged  nations  has  surveyed." — Pope. 

I<an'giiageless,  a.  Without  speech  or  language :  mute. 

lian'giiage-lliaster,  n.  A  professional  teacher  of 
languages. 

Lan'gnage  of  Flowers,  n.  The  name  given  to  an 
emblematical  mode  of  expressing  and  interchanging 
ideas  by  means  of  flowers.  The  origin  of  this  practice 
was  doubtless  suggested  by  the  natural  characteristics 
of  certain  flowers.  “  Lovely  as  the  rose,”  “  Fair  as  the 
lily,”  and  “  Modest  as  the  violet,”  are  phrases  that  seem 
to  come  naturally  into  use.  Acting  upon  this  principle, 
several  elegant  little  works  have  been  drawn  out,  in 
which  nearly  every  known  flower  is  tabularly  arranged, 
with  the  object  which  it  is  supposed  to  symbolize  placed 
beside  it.  Among  the  best  known  are  the  carnation, 
signifying  fascination  ;  the  dahlia,  instability ;  the  rose, 
love;  the  geranium,  gentility;  the  forget-me-not,  remem¬ 
brance;  the  fuchsia,  elegance:  and  the  ivy,  friendship. 

Langucd,  (tang'd,)  or  Lainimsse.  a.  ( Her .)  An  ani¬ 
mal  whoso  tongue  is  of  a  different  color  from  his  body 
is  said  to  be  langued  of  that  color.  When  a  beast  or 
bird  is  represented  without  teeth  or  claws,  this  is  ex¬ 
pressed  in  blazon  sans  langue  and  arms. 

Lan'gne  cl’Oc,  and  Lan  gue  (FOil.  ( French  Hist.) 
In  the  11th  cent.,  two  languages  were  spoken  in  France; 
in  the  S..  the  Provencal  or  Romance,  called  langue  d' Oc ; 
and  in  the  N.,  the  langue  d'Od,  or  oui  —  because  in  the 
former  the  word  oc  (probably  from  the  Teutonic  auch) 
was  used  for  yes,  and  in  the  latter,  oil  or  oui,  (Teutonic 
wohl.)  The  use  of  the  langue  d’oc  began  to  decline  to¬ 
wards  the  end  of  the  13th  century. 

Languedoc,  (lan'ge-dok  )  [So  called  from  being  the 
country  where  the  langue  d’oc  was  spoken.]  An  old 
prov.  in  the  south  of  France,  extending  on  the  E.  to  the 
Rhone,  and  on  the  W.  to  the  Garonne  and  the  borders  of 
Gascony,  with  Toulouse  for  its  capital.  It  now  forms  th6 
depts.  Aude,  ArdSche,  Gard,  H6rault,  and  Tarn,  with 
parts  of  Haute-Loire,  Haute-Garonne,  and  Tarn-et-Ga- 
ronne. — The  Canal  of  Languedoc  connects  the  Garonne, 
near  Toulouse,  with  Lake  Thau,  in  the  Mediterranean. 
It  is  over  150  m.  in  length. 

Languen'te,  adv.  [It.,  from  languire,  to  languish.] 
(Mus.)  In  a  soft  and  languishing  manner. 

Latlguet,  (Idng'gwet,)  a.  Fr.  languette.]  Anything  cut 
or  fashioned  in  the  form  of  a  tongue,  (r.) 

Languid,  ( lang’gwid ,)  a.  [Lat.  languidus,  from  langueo, 
to  be  faint  or  weary;  allied  to  Gr.  langgazo,  langgeo,  to 
slacken,  and  to  Eng.  lag.  See  Lao.]  Faint;  weary; 
weak;  feeble;  inert;  heavy;  dull;  flagging  ;  drooping ; 
indisposed  to  effort  or  exertion  through  feebleness  or 
exhaustion;  without  animation,  spirit,  or  activity;  as, 
a  languid  condition  of  body. — Sluggish;  slow;  tardy  in 
progression  ;  as,  “  a  languid  motion.” — Bentley. 

— Superinducing  or  betokening  weakness  or  lassitude  ;  as, 
languid  ease,  a  languid  market. 

Langnid'ly,  adv.  Feebly;  slowly;  dilatorily ;  droop- 
ingly. 

Iaingiiidiiess,  n.  State  of  being  languid  ;  languor; 
lassitude;  weakness  from  exhaustion  of  strength;  in¬ 
disposition  to  effort  or  activity;  dullness.  —  Sluggish¬ 
ness  ;  tardiness ;  slowness. 

Lan  guish,  v.  n.  [Fr.  languir ;  Lat.  languesco,  from 
langueo.]  To  be,  or  become,  faint,  weary,  or  feeble ;  to 
lose  strength  or  animation;  to  become  dull,  inert,  or 
spiritless;  to  be  or  grow  heavy;  to  pine. 

”  I .  •  •  languish'd  under  the  displeasure  of  an  inexorable  father." 

Addison. 

— To  droop;  to  fade;  to  wither;  to  lose  the  vegetating 
power,  as  plants. —  To  grow  dull;  to  be  no  longer  ac¬ 
tive  or  vigorous;  to  become  deteriorated;  as,  business 
languishes.  —  To  look  with  softness  or  tenderness;  to 
glance  amorously;  as,  a  languishing  lover. 

“  With  languishing  regards,  and  bending  head."— Dryden. 

—n.  Act  of  languishing  or  drooping;  languishment.  —  A 
glance  of  tenderness;  a  soft,  amorous  look. 

“  And  the  blue  languish  of  soft  Allia's  eye."— Pope. 

Lan'guisher,  n.  One  who  pines  or  languishes. 

Languishing,  a.  Having  a  languid  appearance. 

— n.  Feebleness  ;  pining. 

Langllish'ingly,  adv.  Feebly;  weakly;  inertly; 
slowly;  tediously. 

—Amorously;  with  pining  tenderness;  as,  she  looked  at 
him  languishingly. 

Langnistl'ment,  n.  Act  of  languishing;  state  of 
pining  or  dissolving  in  languor. 

"  Years  I  have  wasted  in  long  languishment." — Sir  P.  Sidney. 

—Tenderness  of  look ;  softness  of  mien  or  manner. 

Languor,  (Idng'gwur,)  n.  [Lat.  longueur.}  Heaviness; 
dullness;  lassitude  of  body;  feebleness;  weariness; 
laxity  of  the  bodily  system. 

“  My  heart's  deep  languor,  and  my  soul's  sad  tears  ."—Shake. 


— Intellectual  dullness;  enfeebled  state  of  the  mind;  list¬ 
lessness.  —  Laxity ;  tenderness  ;  softness. 

“  Diffusing  languor  in  the  parting  gales." — Pope. 

Lan  guorous,  g.  [ Fr.  langoureux.]  Heavy;  tedious; 
calculated  to  inspire  melancholy;  as,  “ languorous 
hours.”  — Tennyson. 

Lang'worthy,  in  Iowa,  a  post-village  of  Jones  co., 
abt.  47  m.  S.W.  of  Dubuque. 

Laniard,  Lanyard,  ( lan'yard ,)  n.  [Fr.  laniere .] 
(Naut.)  A  short  piece  of  strong  rope  or  cord,  used  to 
fasten  and  secure  shrouds,  stays,  buoys,  hammocks,  Ac., 
on  board  ship. 

Laniari'form,  a.  [From  Lat.  laniarium,  a  canine 
tooth,  and  forma,  shape.]  Having  the  shape  or  form  of 
a  canine  tooth. 

Lani'ary,  n.  [Lat.  laniarium.]  A  shambles;  a  place 
where  slaughter  is  carried  on.  —  One  of  the  canine  teeth. 

Lan'idte,  n.  pi.  ( Zool .)  The  Shrike  family,  compris¬ 
ing  Insessores,  birds  with  a  strong  compressed  bill,  the 
tip  abruptly  hooked,  both  mandibles  distinctly  notched, 
the  upper  with  a  distinct  tooth,  the  lower  with  the  point 
bent  upward,  and  the  tarsi  longer  than  the  middle  toe, 


Fig.  1512 — THE  BUTCHER-BIRD,  Or  GREAT  NORTHERN  SHRIKE. 

and  strongly  scutellate.  This  family  comprises  the 
Shrikes  and  the  Virens.  The  larger  and  stronger  species, 
among  which  is  the  Great  Northern  Shrike  (Fig.  1512), 
described  under  Collyrio  (q.  v.),  are  predatory,  and  at¬ 
tack,  slay,  and  devour  smaller  birds;  whence  the  name 
butcher-bird  given  to  them. 

Lanier,  Lanyer,  (i lan'yer ,)  n.  [Fr.  laniere.]  The 
thong  of  a  whip;  a  lash  made  of  leather.  (Used  in 
some  parts  of  England  ) —  A  leathern  strap  used  to  fasten 
pieces  of  armor  together. 

Lanier',  in  North  Carolina,  a  post-office  of  Onslow  co. 

Lanier,  in  Texas,  a  post-village  of  Cass  co. 

Lanier,  in  Ohio,  a  twp.of  Preble  co.  Pop.  (1897)  1,858. 

Laniferous,  a.  [Fr.  lanifere;  from  Lat.  lana,  wool, 
and  ferre,  to  bear.]  Producing  wool. 

Lanif  ical,  a.  [Lat.  lanificus .]  Working  in  wool. 

Lanigerons,  (- nij'e-rus ,)  a.  [  It.  lanigero .]  Bearing 
or  yielding  wool. 

Lani'idie,  n.  pi.  (Zool.)  See  Lanid.®. 

Lank,  (tangle,)  a.  [A.  S.  hlanca ;  D.  slank,  slender,  thin  ; 
Ger.  schlank,  slender,  thin.]  Loose  or  lax;  not  spread 
or  distended  out;  easily  compressible;  not  plump,  or 
stiff  and  firm  by  rotundity.  —  Spare;  meagre;  lean; 
slender;  thin  to  tenuity.  —  Drooping;  languid;  faint. 

Milton. 

Lank'ly,  adv. 

Thinly;  loosely; 
laxly;  in  a  lank 
manner. 

Lank'ness,  n. 

State  or  condi¬ 
tion  of  being  lank 
or  tenuous;  laxi¬ 
ty;  leanness;  flab¬ 
biness  ;  slender¬ 
ness  ;  paucity  of 
flesh  or  sub¬ 
stance;  —  the 
counterpart  of 
plumpness. 

Lank'y.a.  Slim; 
slender;  lank  in 
a  minor  degree ; 
as,  a  lanky  youth. 

L  a  n  n  a  li  a  s '  - 
see,  in  Georgia, 
a  village  of  Stew¬ 
art  co.,  abt.  18  m. 

E.  of  Lumpkin  co. 

Laii'ner.Lan'- 
neret,  n.  [Fr. 
lanier.  from  Lat. 
lai%iarius](ZoBl.) 

A  species  of  fal¬ 
con,  Falco  lanna- 
rius  (Fig.  1513),  1513. 

—  THE  IANNER, 

very  common  in  ( Falco  lannarius.) 


France;  also  found  in  Ireland,  and  much  valued  In  the 
days  of  falconry  for  flying  at  the  kite.  In  the  language 
of  falconry,  the  female  was  called  a  Lanner,  and  the 
male,  being  smaller,  a  Lanneret. 

Lan'nes,  Jean,  Due  de  Montebello,  and  marshal  of 
France,  b.  at  Lectoure,  1769.  He  began  life  as  a  dyer, 
but  at  the  commencement  of  the  revolutionary  war,  in 
1792,  he  entered  the  army,  in  which  he  was  rapidly  pro¬ 
moted.  In  1795  he  allied  himself  with  General  Bona¬ 
parte,  and  served  with  him  at  Paris  against  the  Sections. 
He  followed  Bonaparte  to  Italy,  and  greatly  distin¬ 
guished  himself  at  Millesimo,  Lodi,  and  Areola.  In 
1798  he  took  part  in  the  expedition  to  Egypt,  waa 
named  general  of  division,  and  especially  displayed  his  t 
impetuous  courage  at  Aboukir.  He  returned  to  France 
with  Napoleon,  and  contributed  to  the  success  of  the 
campaign  of  Marengo.  In  1801  ho  was  sent  as  ambassa¬ 
dor  to  Lisbon,  but  be  had  not  the  fiuesseof  a  diplomatist, 
and  though  he  gained  the  points  insisted  on  by  the  first 
consul,  he  was  recalled  in  1804.  He  was  then  created 
marshal,  and,  soon  after,  Duke  of  Montebello.  L.  next 
served,  and  with  great  distinction,  in  the  campaign  of 
Austerlitz;  also, in  Prussia,  Poland,  and  Spain, conduct¬ 
ing,  in  1809,  the  famous  siege  of  Saragossa.  He  was  then 
called  upon  to  serve  in  the  campaign  against  Austria,  and 
was  mortally  wounded  at  Essling,  May  22,  1809,  dying  9 
days  later,  after  very  great  suffering.  Napoleon  felt  the 
loss  of  L.  very  keenly.  His  son  was  created  a  peer  of 
France  in  1815. 

Laiinion,  (lan’ne-bne,)  a  town  of  France,  dept  of  Cotes- 
du-Nord,  on  the  Guer,  35  m.  W.N.W.  of  St.  Brieuc. 
Manuf.  Linen  fabrics,  and  has  an  active  trade  in  agri¬ 
cultural  produce.  Pop.  (1897)  5,940. 

Lanoraie  (la-no-ra'),  a  village  of  Berthier  co.,  proy. 
Quebec,  about  36  m.  N.  of  Montreal. 

Lanos.  [Sp.  llanos.]  The  same  as  Pampas  (q.  v.). 

La  Xouo.  Francois  de,  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
French  Calvinist  captains  of  the  16th  century,  born  1531, 
distinguished  in  the  principal  action  fought  with  the 
League.  lie  was  killed  at  the  siege  of  Lamballe,  1591. 

Lan'qiiet.  n.  [Fr.]  ( Mus .)  A  piece  of  metal  which 

separates  the  body  of  an  organ-pipe  from  its  foot. 

La ns'dit  l<‘.  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-borough  of  Mont¬ 
gomery  co.,  22  m.  N.  of  Philadelphia  on  the  P.  A  R.  R.R. 
Pop.  (1897)  about  2,100. 

Lan'sing,  in  Iowa,  a  city,  the  former  cap.  of  Allama¬ 
kee  co.  Pop.  (1895)  1,566. 

Lansing',  in  Michigan,  a,  thriving  city  of  Ingham  co.f 
cap.  of  the  State,  on  Grand  river,  85  m.  N.W.  of  Detroit. 
The  State  Reform  School  and  State  Agricultural  College 
are  situated  near  Lansing.  Pop.  (1897)  about  16,000. 

Lansing,  in  Minnesota,  a  post-township  of  Mower  co., 
about  5  m.  N.  of  Austin. 

Lansing,  in  New  York, ‘a.  township  of  Tompkins  co. 

Lansing,  in  Wisconsin,  a  village  of  Outagamie  co., 
about  125  m.  N.N.E.  of  Madison. 

La n 'si n git n rg.  in  New  York,  a  suburb  of  Troy,  in 
Rensselaer  co.,  on  the  Hudson  river,  about  10  m.  above 
Albany  ;  has  very  extensive  manuf.  of  brushes,  oil-cloth, 
collars,  cuffs,  and  shirts.  Pop.  (1897)  about  14,500. 

Lan'singville,  in  New  York,  a  post- village  of  Tomp¬ 
kins  co.,  about  12  m.  N.  of  Ithaca. 

Lan'siiiin,  n.  ( Bot .)  A  genus  of  plants,  order  Melia- 
ceee,  inhabiting  the  East  Indian  Archipelago.  They 
yield  fruits  which  are  much  esteemed,  and  known  under 
the  names  of  the  langsat  or  lansih,  and  the  ayer-ayer. 

Lan  squenets,  n.pl.  [Ger.  lanzknecht,  from  the  lance 
or  pike  which  they  carried.]  (Mil.)  The  Dame  of  the 
first  infantry  raiged  by  the  emperor  Maximilian  to  con¬ 
front  that  of  the  Swiss,  towards  the  end  of  the  fifteenth 
century.  The  lanzknechts  were  very  irregularly’  armed ; 
the  greater  part  with  pikes,  but  certain  companies  in 
every  division  had  muskets.  They  were  raised  by  volun¬ 
tary  enlistment,  and  their  leaders  passed  with  little 
reluctance  into  the  service  of  any  power  which  was 
willing  to  pay  them.  This  infantry  played*  conspicuous 
part  in  the  wars  of  Italy,  in  the  first  half  of  the  six¬ 
teenth  century,  after  which  the  name  fell  into  disuse. 

(Games.)  A  game  of  chance  at  cards.  (Sometimes 
called,  vulgarly,  lambskinnet.) 

Lant,  n.  Urine.  (An  English  provincialism.) 

, — v.  a.  To  moisten  or  mix  with  urine.  (Prov.  Eng.) 

Lan'tern.  (often  written  Lanthorn,)  n.  [Fr.  lar.Urne, 
from  Lat.  lanterna,  latema ;  Gr.  lampter,  a  lamp,  from 
lampo,  to  shine.  See  Lamp.]  A  common  contrivance 
used  for  carrying  a  lamp 
or  candle  in,  consisting  of 
a  case  or  vessel  made  of 
tin,  with  sashes  of  some 
transparent  substance, 
such  as  horn  or  glass.  L. 
are  first  spoken  of  by 
Theopompus,  a  Greek 
comic  poet,  and  Empe¬ 
docles  of  Agrigentum.  L. 
were  used  by  the  ancients 
in  augury.  They  were  also 
carried  before  troops  on 
the  march  by  night,  being 
then  borne  on  the  top  of 
pikes,  and  so  constructed 
as  to  throw  lights  only  be¬ 
hind  them.  It  is  remarka¬ 
ble  that  the  only  trace  of 
a  L.  which  the  Egyptian 
monuments  offer,  is  that 
contained  in  our  Fig.  1514. 

It  did  not  probably  differ 
sensibly  from  those  of 
which  it  is  spoken  in  St. 

John  xviii.  3,  where  the 
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party  of  men  which  went  out  of  Jerusalem  to  appre¬ 
hend  Jesus  in  the  garden  of  Gethsemane  is  described  as 
being  provided  “  with  lanterns  and  torches.”  —  Dark ■  L. 
are  provided  only  with  a  single  opening,  which  can  be 
closed  up  when  the  light  is  required  to  be  hidden,  or 
opened  when  there  is  occasion  for  its  assistance  to  dis¬ 
cover  some  object.  (See  Bull’s-eye.) 

(Arch.)  A  small  structure  on  the  top  of  a  dome,  or  in 
other  similar  situations,  for  the  purpose  of  admitting 
light,  promoting  ventilation,  or  for  ornament,  of  which 
that  on  the  top  of  the  Capitol  at  Washington  may  be 
referred  to  as  an  example.  In  Gothic  architecture  the 


term  is  sometimes  applied  to  louvres  on  the  roofs  of 
halls,  &c.,but  it  usually  signifies  a  tower  which  has  the 
whole  height,  or  a  considerable  portion  of  the  interior, 
open  to  view  from  the  ground,  and  is  lighted  by  an 
upper  tier  of  windows;  lantern-towers  of  this  kind  are 
common  over  the  centre  of  cross  churches,  as  at  York, 
England,  (Fig.  1515.) 

Lantern ,  (Magic.)  See  Magic  Lantern. 

Lan'tern,  v.  a.  To  provide  or  furnish  with  a  lantern ; 
as,  to  lantern  a  body  of  watchmen. 

— To  put  to  death  by  suspension  from  a  lamp-post. 

Lanterns.  (Feast  of.)  A  celebrated  feast  held  in 
China  on  the  15th  day  of  the  first  month  of  the  year. 
It  derives  its  name  from  the  vast  number  of  lanterns 
which  are  hung  out  of  the  houses  and  in  the  streets,  the 
number  of  which  has  bean  stated  to  have  exceeded  even 
200,000,000.  The  lanterns  used  are  often  of  great  value, 
some  being  estimated  at  2,000  crowns.  They  are  richly 
ornamented  with  gilding,  painting,  japanning,  sculpture, 
Ac.  Some  of  them  are  of  great  size,  reaching  nearly  30 
feet  in  diameter,  and  are  so  constructed  as  to  resemble 
halls  or  chambers;  hence,  two  or  three  together  would 
make  an  elegant  house.  In  this  way  the  Chinese  may 
be  said  to  live,  to  receive  visits,  dance,  and  act  plays  in 
a  lantern.  When  lighted  up  with  torches,  these  lanterns 
have  a  beautiful  effect  at  a  distance.  Besides  the  large 
lanterns,  there  are  also  a  vast  number  of  smaller  ones, 
which  usually  consist  of  six  faces  or  lights,  each  about 
four  feet  high  and  one  and  a  half  broad,  framed  in  wood, 
finely  gilt  and  adorned.  Over  these  they  stretch  a  fine 
transparent  silk,  painted  with  flowers,  trees,  and  other 
objects :  the  colors  are  very  vivid,  and,  when  the  lanterns 
are  lighted  up,  the  effect  is  lively  and  picturesque. 

Lan  tern-fly.  n.  (Zolil.)  See  Fulgorid.e. 

Lan  teril-jawed,  (-jawd,)  a.  Having  a  long,  lank 
visage;  thin  in  the  chaps. 

Lan'tern-jaws,  n.  pi.  Long,  lank,  hollow  jaws;  — 
hence,  a  thin,  weazened  visage. 

Lan'tern-pin'ion,  Lan'tern-wheel.n.  (Mach.) 
A  kind  of  pinion  having,  instead  of  leaves,  cylindrical 
teeth  or  bars,  known  as  trundles,  or  spindles,  in  which 
the  teeth  of  the  main  wheels  act.  The  ends  of  the 
trundles  being  fixed  in  two  parallel  boards  or  plates, 
the  lantern-wheel  has  the  form  of  a  box,  or  a  lantern, 
whence  the  name;  it  is  much  used  in  horology,  but  is 
now  seldom  employed  in  mechanics,  for  which  purposes 
toothed  wheels  have  been  substituted  for  it. 

Lantha'iiiiim,  Lanthanum,  Lantanium,  Lantanum, 
n.  [Gr.  lanthenein,  to  lie  concealed.]  (Chem.)  An  ex¬ 
tremely  rare  metal,  found  in  small  quantities  in  the 
minerals  cerite.  yttro-cerite,  and  one  or  two  more,  in  com¬ 
pany  with  cerium  and  didynium.  It  forms  a  gray,  in¬ 
fusible,  non-volatile  powder,  that  becomes  lustrous  when 
burnished.  It  forms  only  one  oxide,  LaO,  which  is  a 
white  powder,  soluble  in  acids,  and  in  the  salts  of  ammo¬ 
nia,  from  which  it  expels  the  alkali.  Its  salts  have  a 
sweet,  astringent  taste,  and  are  unimportant.  Lantha- 
nium  was  discovered  by  Mosander,  1839.  Equip.  138. 
Symbol,  La. 


Lan-Tsze,  Lao-tse,  Lao-tseu,  or  Lao-kiun,  a  Chinese 
philosopher,  who  flourished  in  the  6th  cent.  b.  c.,  and 
who  is  regarded  as  the  founder  or  reformer  of  the  Tanist 
Sect.  See  Tanist. 

Lantz  Mills,  in  Virginia,  a  post-vill.  of  Shenandoah  co. 

Lanu'giiiwse,  Lanu’ginous,  a.  [Lat .  lanugino- 
sus  ;  Fr.  lanugineux.]  (Zo'61.  and  But.)  Downy ;  covered 
with  soft  hair;  flossy. 

Lan'yard,  n.  (Naut.)  See  Laniard. 

( Md.)  A  piece  of  strong  cord,  measuring  12  feet,  and 
having  an  iron  hook  at  one  end.  It  is  employed  with  a 
friction-tube  in  the  firing  of  heavy  guns. 

I.lliiZHrote.  (lan-za-ru'tai,)  the  most  N.E.  of  the  Canary 
Isles,  (q.v.):  area,  300  sq.  m.  It  is  of  volcanic  origin 
and  very  fertile,  yielding  fine  fruits,  barilla,  and  orchil. 
Cap.  Teguise.  Pop.  19,800. 

Laocoon,  (lai-ok'o-dn,)  n.  (Pine  Arts.)  A  celebrated 
Greek  statue  (Fig.  225),  the  production  of  the  Khodian 
sculptors,  Agesander,  Polydorus,  and  Athenodorus,  who 
flourished  in  the  reign  of  Titus,  79-81,  was  found  among 
the  ruins  of  the  baths  of  Titus  at  Rome  in  1506,  and  is 
preserved  in  the  Vatican.  The  subject  of  the  group  is 
the  death  of  the  Trojan  priest,  Laocoon,  and  his  two  sons, 
by  serpents,  sent  against  them  by  Minerva  (cEneid,  ii. 
200).  It  was  carried  to  Paris,  but  restored  to  Rome  in 
1814. 

Laodicea,  (lai'o-di-se'a.)  (Anc.  Geog.)  The  name  of 
several  towns  of  Asia,  the  most  important  of  which  was 
a  city  of  ancient  Phrygia,  near  the  river  Lycos,  so  called 
after  Laodice,  queen  of  Antiochus  Theos,  its  founder, 
built  on  the  site  of  an  older  town  named  Diospolis.  It 
was  destroyed  by  an  earthquake  during  the  reign  of 
Tiberius,  but  rebuilt  by  the  inhabitants,  who  were  very 
wealthy.  Its  luxury  in  the  early  times  of  Christianity 
is  attested  by  the  severe  rebuke  addressed  to  its  inhabi¬ 
tants  in  the  Apocalypse.  It  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Turks  in  1255,  was  again  destroyed  in  1402,  and  is  now 
a  heap  of  uninteresting  ruins,  known  by  the  name  ot 
Eski-Hissar.  Art  and  science  flourished  among  the  an¬ 
cient  Laodiceans,  and  it  was  the  seat  of  a  famous  medi¬ 
cal  school.  The  number  of  Jews  who  were  settled  here 
at  the  rise  of  Christianity  will  account  for  its  import¬ 
ance  in  the  primitive  history  of  the  church.  An  im¬ 
portant  ecclesiastical  council,  the  First  Council  of  Lao¬ 
dicea,  was  held  here  in  363,  which  adopted  resolutions 
concerning  the  canon  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments, 
and  referring  to  ecclesiastical  discipline.  A  second  coun¬ 
cil,  476,  condemned  the  Eutychians. 

Laodicean,  a.  [From  Laodicea,  a  city  of  Phrygia.] 
Supine,  indifferent,  or  lukewarm  in  religious  matters  ; 
—  a  quality  characteristic  of  the  people  of  ancient  Lao¬ 
dicea. 

Laodice'anism,  n.  Absence  of  religious  zeal  or 
fervor. 

Laoinedon,  (lai-om'e-don,)  son  of  Ilius,  king  of  Troy, 
was  father  to  Priam  and  Hesione.  He  built  the  walls 
of  Troy,  assisted  by  Apollo  and  Neptune.  When  the 
walls  were  finished,  Laomedon  refused  to  reward  the 
labors  of  the  gods,  and,  soon  after,  his  territories  were 
laid  waste  by  the  sea,  and  his  subjects  visited  by  a  pesti¬ 
lence.  Sacrifices  were  offered  to  the  offended  divinities, 
but  nothing  could  appease  the  gods,  according  to  the 
oracle,  save  annually  to  expose  to  a  sea-monster  a  Trojan 
virgin.  This  victim  was  decided  by  lot,  and  when  the 
calamity  bad  continued  for  five  or  six  years,  the  lot  fell 
upon  Hesione,  Laomedon’s  daughter;  but  Hercules 
came  and  offered  to  deliver  the  Trojans  from  this  calam¬ 
ity,  if  Laomedon  would  reward  him  with  a  number  of 
fine  horses.  The  king  consented ;  but  when  the  mon¬ 
ster  was  destroyed,  he  refused  to  give  them.  Hercules 
was  obliged  to  besiege  Troy,  and  take  it  by  force  of 
arms.  Laomedon  was  put  to  death,  after  a  reign  of  29 
years,  and  his  son  Priam  placed  upon  the  throne. 

Laon,  (la-on',)  a  town  of  France,  dept.  Aisne,  20  m.  N.E. 
of  Soissons,  80  N.E.  of  Paris.  L.  lias  a  large  Gothic 
cathedral,  with  5  lofty  towers,  consecrated  in  1114;  and 
a  public  library  of  over  20,000  vols.  Manuf.  Coarse 
cloth,  leather,  nails,  and  earthenware.  Napoleon  I. 
sustained  a  check  at  this  place,  from  the  Allies  under 
Bliicher,  March  9  and  10, 1814.  The  French  lost  6,000 
men  and  46  cannon  in  the  conflict,  and  were  compelled 
to  retreat  to  Soissons.  The  Allies  lost  about  4,000 
men. 

Lao'na,  in  Illinois,  a  post-village  and  township  of  Win¬ 
nebago  county,  about  110  m.  W.N.W  of  the  city  of 
Chicago. 

Laona,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of  Chautauqua  co., 
about  300  m.  W.  of  Albany. 

La'os.  in  India.  See  Shan  States. 

Lao-Tse'.  See  Lan-tsze. 

Lap.  n.  [A.  S.  Iceppe,  a  hem  ;  D.  lap,  a  shred  ;  Ger.  lap- 
pen.  a  flap,  a  rag.  Allied  to  Flap,  q.  ti.j  That  which 
flaps  or  hangs  loose  ;  — hence,  the  loose  part  of  a  coat; 
the  skirts  of  a  garment.  —  The  part  of  a  person’s  cloth¬ 
ing  that  spreads  over  the  knees  when  the  wearer  sits 
down ;  also,  the  portion  of  a  person’s  body  thus  covered. 

“  I’ll  make  my  haven  in  a  lady's  lap."  —  Shake. 

_ That  portion  of  any  fixed  body  which  lies  over  the  edge 

of  another;  as,  the  lap  of  a  piece  of  clinker-work.  —  A 
wheel  used  by  cutters  in  polishing;  a  glazer. 

_ v .  a.  [Probably  from  the  root  of  Envelop;  Fr.  envelop- 

per.)  To  infold;  to  fold  up;  to  lay  over  and  over;  as, 
to  lap  a  roll  of  cloth.  — To  wrap  or  twist  round. 

“About  the  paper  I  lapp'd  a  slender  thread  of  black  silk." — Newton. 

_ To  involve;  to  infold;  to  circnmvest. —  To  place  one 

thing  partly  over  another;  as.  to  lap  tiles  on  a  roof. 

(Mach.)  To  cut  or  burnish  with  a  lap,  as  precious 
stoues,  porcelain,  cutlery,  <&c. 

_ n.  To  be  spread  or  laid ;  to  be  turned  over  or  upon. 

“  The  upper  wings  are,  where  they  lap  over,  transparent."  Grew. 


To  lap  boards,  tiles,  shingles,  t£c.,  to  lay  one  partly 
over  the  other. 

Lap,  v.  n.  [A.  S.  lappian;  D.  slabben ;  Dan.  labe ;  Fr. 
taper;  Gr.  laptb,  to  lick  up,  to  suck  greedily;  allied  to 
Lat.  lambo  —  Sansk.  lih,  to  lick.]  To  lick  up;  to  take 
up  food  or  liquor  with  the  tongue;  to  feed  or  drink  by 
sucking  in  with  the  tongue;  as,  a  dog  laps  water. —  To 
make  a  gurgling  sound,  like  that  which  accompanies  the 
taking  up  of  drink  with  the  tongue. 

“X  heard  ...  the  waters  lapping  on  the  crag."  —Tennyson. 

v.  a.  To  lick  up  with  the  tongue;  to  take  into  the 
mouth  by  sucking. 

”  They'll  take  suggestion  as  a  cat  laps  milk."  —  Shake. 

L»p  agPria,  n.  [Named  after  Josephine  Lapagerie, 
the  first  wite  of  Napoleon  I.J  A  beautiful  genus  of 
twining  undershrubs  from  Chili,  belonging  to  the  Phi- 
lesiace.se.  L.  rosea,  with  its  great  bell-shaped,  rosy-crim- 
sun,  lily-like  flowers,  is  one  of  the  most  gorgeous  creep¬ 
ers  introduced  for  the  ornamentation  of  our  greenhouses. 

Laparocele,  (lap’a-ro-sel,)  n.  [Gr.  laparokele.]  (Med.) 
Rupture  through  the  loins ;  lumbar  hernia. 

La  I*az,  a  town  ol  Mexico,  cap.  of  Lower  California,  in 
about  Lat.  24°  N.,  Lon.  110°  W. 

La  Paz,  a  W\  dept,  of  Bolivia,  adjoining  Peru,  between 
Lat.  14°  and  16°  S.,  and  Lon.  67°  and  70°  W  ;  area,  abt. 
40,000  sq.  m.  It  extends  over  the  N.  half  of  the  Boliv¬ 
ian  portion  of  the  valley  of  the  Desaguadero,  and  com¬ 
prises  those  valleys  of  the  Cordilleras,  through  which 
the  head  streams  of  the  Beni  (a  principal  affluent  of  the 
Amazon)  flow.  It  is  not  much  cultivated,  although  the 
lower  parts  of  the  valleys  are  very  fertile.  Lake  Titicaca 
forms  a  part  of  the  IV.  boundary.  Pop.  (1897  )  648,400. 

- — A  town,  cap.  of  the  above  department,  about  125  m. 
N.W.  of  Sucre,  and  12,226  feet  above  the  sea-level.  It 
was  founded  in  1548,  and  is  the  principal  emporium  of 
Bolivia.  Pop.  (1897  )  81,250. 

La  Paz,  in  Arizona,  a  village,  the  former  cap.  of 
Yuma  co.,  on  the  Colorado  river,  about  150  m.  above 
the  mouth  of  the  Gila  river.  Gold  and  quicksilver  are- 
found  in  this  vicinity. 

Lap  -dog.  n.  A  little  dog,  fondled  in  the  lap  by  ladies; 
a  pet  dog ;  a  poodle;  a  King  Charles  spaniel. 

“  One  of  them  made  his  court  to  the  lap-dog,  to  improve  his 
interest  with  the  lady." — Collier. 

Lapeer',  in  Michigan,  a  S.E.  co. ;  area,  about  660  sq.  m. 
Sivers.  Flint  and  Belle  rivers,  and  Kearsley,  Farmer’s, 
and  Mill  creeks.  Surface,  undulating;  soil,  in  some- 
parts  fertile.  Cap.  Lapeer.  Pop.  (1894)  28,874. 

— A  thriving  city,  the  cap.  of  Lapeer  co.,  on  Flint  river, 
about  57  m.  N.  by  W.  of  the  city  of  Detroit.  Pop.  (1897) 
about  3,150. 

Lapeer,  in  New  York,  a  village  of  Cortland  co. 

— A  township  of  Cortland  co. 

Lapel',  n.  [From  lap.]  That  part  of  a  man’s  coat 
which  laps  over  the  facing. 

Lapelled,  (lapel’d,)  a.  Having  lapels,  as  a  coat. 

La  P^rouse,  Jean  Francois  Galaup  de,  (pe-roose',)  a 
French  navigator,  B.  at  Alby,  1741.  After  serving  as 
captain  in  the  French  navy,  with  much  distinction,  he 
was  sent  by  Louis  XVI.,  in  1785,  on  a  voyage  of  discov¬ 
ery, —  sailed  with  2  frigates  from  Brest,  and  visited  the 
coasts  of  Tartary,  of  Japan,  and  of  New  Holland,  when, 
in  1788,  he  ceased  to  be  heard  of.  Several  expeditions 
were  dispatched  to  discover  traces  of  him ;  but  in  vain. 
In  1827,  however,  the  wreck  of  his  vessels  was  observed 
by  Captain  Dillon,  at  one  of  the  Vanikoro  islands.  In 
1828,  a  French  captain  visited  the  place,  and  discovered 
that  La  POrouse  and  his  men  had  been  wrecked  among 
the  reefs  surrounding  the  island. 

Lap'ful,  n.;  pi.  Lapfuls.  As  much  as  the  lap  cau 
contain. 

Lap'ham,  in  New  York,  a  post-office  of  Clinton  co., 
about  10  m.  S.W.  of  Plattsburg. 

Lap'tiani ville,  in  Michigan,  a  village  of  Kent  co., 
about  50  m.  W.  by  N.  of  Lansing. 

Lapida'rian,  a.  Recorded  on  stone ;  as,  a  lapidarian 
inscription. 

Lapida'rions,  a.  [Lat.  lapidarius.]  Containing  or 
consisting  of  stones. 

Lap  idary,  n.  [Fr.  lapidaire;  Lat.  lapidarius  —  lapis 
=  Gr.  Idas,  a  stone.]  One  who  cuts,  polishes,  and  en¬ 
graves  gems  or  precious  stones.  —  A  dealer  in  precious 
stones.  —  A  virtuoso  or  connoisseur  in  the  nature  and 
kinds  of  gems  or  precious  stones.  (Sometimes  called 
lapidist.) 

— a.  Relating  or  belonging  to  the  art  of  cutting  stones. 

L.  Style.  That  style  which  is  suitable  for  mortuary 
memorials. 

L.  Work.  (Arts.)  The  employment  of  the  lapidary 
consists  in  cutting  and  polishing  gems  and  precious 
stones,  and  any  description  of  hard  mineral  substance 
which  may  be  used  for  ornamental  purposes.  L.  IV.  is 
entirely  performed  by  the  friction  of  small  metal  or 
wooden  wheels,  which  revolve  with  great  rapidity,  be¬ 
ing  frequently  driven  by  means  of  a  small  steam-engine. 
For  cutting  gems  and  stones,  the  wheels  are  made  of 
iron,  and  have  a  sharp  edge,  to  which  diamond  or  emery 
powder,  moistened  with  water,  is  applied  during  the 
operation:  but  for  polishing  the  same,  wheels  made  of 
softer  metal,  or  wood,  are  used,  the  edges  of  the  wooden 
wheels  being  sometimes  coated  with  buff-leather;  but 
when  the  wheels  are  without  a  coating  of  leather,  the 
stone  is  frequently  held  against  the  side,  instead  of  the 
edge.  Gems  and  precious  stones  differ  greatly  from 
each  other  in  hardness,  and  require  a  different  mode  of 
treatment  accordingly,  although  the  means  used  for 
cutting  and  polishing  are  the  same  in  all  cases.  The 
softest  substances  that  are  cut  by  the  lapidary  are  ala¬ 
baster,  mother-of-pearl,  coral,  malachite,  and  glass.  The 
emerald,  agate,  garnet,  amethyst,  opal,  topaz,  carbuncle, 
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and  many  kinds  of  ornamental  stones, are  considerably! 
harder  than  the  substances  that  have  just  been  men¬ 
tioned,  but  not  so  hard  or  difficult  to  cut  as  the  diamond, 
sapphire,  and  ruby. 

Lapidescence.  (-es'enz,)  n.  [bat.  lapidesco,  to  turn 
tu  stone.]  The  process  of  hardening  into  stone  or  a 
stony  substance.  —  A  stony  coucretiou. 

hapides'cent,  a.  [Lat.  lapide.scr.ns.}  Growing  or 
turning  to  stone ;  that  has  the  quality  of  converting 
bodies  into  petrifactions. 

Lapidif ic,  Lapidif  ical.  a.  [Lat.  lapis,  lapidis, 
stone,  and  facere,  to  make.]  Converting  into  stone. 

Lapidiflca'tion,  n.  Act  of  lapidifying;  process  or 
operation  of  forming  or  converting  into  stone  or  a  stony 
substance. 

Lapid'ify,  v.  a.  [Fr.  lapidnfier —  Lat.  lapis,  and  facio, 
to  make.]  To  turn  into  stone. 

—v.n.  To  become  stony ;  to  petrify. 

Lap'idist,  n.  Same  as  Lapidary,  q.  v. 

Lapilla'tion,  n.  Act  of  petrifying;  also,  state  of 
being  stony. 

Lapil'li,  n.  [Lat.  lapillus,  dim.  of  lapis.]  Volcanic 
scoriae  in  the  form  of  small  stony  particles. 

Lap'is,  n. ;  pi.  Lap'idks.  [Lat.J  A  stone. 

Lap'is  Infernal  is,  n.  (O' mm.)  Fused  nitrate  of 
silver:  —  often  called  lunar  caustic. 

Lap'is  Lazu  li,  a.  [ Lat.  lapis,  ami  Arab,  ami,  heaven.] 
(Min.)  A  well-known  mineral  of  an  ultramarine  or 
azure-blue  color,  formerly  much  used  for  the  production 
of  the  pigment  known  as  ultramarine.  It  varies  con¬ 
siderably  in  composition,  according  to  the  locality  in 
which  it  is  found.  It  may  be  described  chemically  as 
a  silicate  of  alumina  and  lime,  colored  with  variable 
amounts  of  iron  and  sulphur.  Since  the  introduction 
of  artificial  ultramarine,  it  is  principally  employed  for 
ornamental  purposes.  —  See  Ultramarine. 

Lap'is  Lydias,  n.  (Min.)  The  Lydian  stone,  a  sili- 
cious  slate,  used  as  a  touchstone  for  trying  the  quality 
of  gold  and  silver  by  the  color  of  the  streak. 

.Lap'illm',  n.  pi.  [Gr.  Lapithai.]  In  mythical  geog¬ 
raphy.  a  people  of  Thessaly,  chiefly  known  to  us  from 
their  fabled  contests  with  the  Centaurs.  The  battle  be¬ 
tween  the  Centaurs  and  the  L.  has  been  described  by 
Hesiod  and  Ovid  with  great  minuteness. 

Laplace',  Pierre  Simon,  Marquis  de,  a  celebrated 
French  mathematician  and  astronomer,  B.  at  Beaumont- 
on-Auge,  near  Hontleur,  1749,  where,  at  the  age  of  17, 
he  became  professor  of  mathematics  in  the  military 
school.  He  obtained  letters  of  introduction  to  the  cele¬ 
brated  philosopher  D’Alembert,  and  went  to  Paris  with 
the  view  of  seeking  an  interview  with  him;  but  finding 
no  notice  taken  of  his  letters,  he  wrote  a  short  paper  on 
some  points  of  mechanical  philosophy  which  immedi¬ 
ately  procured  for  him  the  attention  to  his  claims  that 
he  desired.  D’Alembert  sent  for  him,  and,  about  1769, 
had  him  appointed  professor  of  mathematics  at  the 
Paris  Military  School.  By  his  treatises,  memoirs,  and 
larger  works,  L.  rapidly  obtained  the  reputation  of  the 
greatest  living  mathematician  since  Newton.  Napoleon, 
when  First  Consul, appointed  him  minister  of  the  interior; 
but  as  a  politician  he  was  very  unsuccessful,  and  he  was 
in  a  short  time  removed  to  the  presidentship  of  the  Senat 
Cmservateur.  Napoleon  afterwards  related  of  his  min¬ 
ister,  that,  “a  mathematician  of  the  highest  rank,  he 
lost  not  a  moment  in  showing  himself  below  mediocrity 
as  a  minister.  He  looked  at  no  question  in  its  true 
point  of  view.  He  was  always  searching  after  subtle¬ 
ties.  All  his  ideas  were  problems;  and  he  carried  the 
spirit  of  the  infinitesimal  calculus  into  the  management 
•of  business.”  He  was  created  a  count  by  Napoleon,  and  a 
marquis  by  Louis  XVIII.  His  principal  works  were  the 
Mfcanique  Cllesle,  the  Analytical  Theory  of  Probabilities, 
and  an  Essay  oil  Probabilities.  A  complete  edition  of 
his  writings  was  published  by  the  French  government 
in  1843.  It  is  quite  impossible,  in  any  short  notice  of 
the  life  of  L.,  to  convey  a  proper  idea  of  the  extent  and 
value  of  the  great  Mecanique  Celeste.  To  enumerate 
the  bare  contents  thereof  would  require  several  pages. 
That  inestimable  contribution  to  science  contained  4,000 
■quarto  pages,  and.  it  is  said,  might  easily  be  expanded 
to  thrice  that  number.  The  intention  of  the  work  was 
to  deduce,  from  the  discoveries  of  the  great  astronomers 
who  had  preceded  L.,  a  complete  and  harmonious  sys¬ 
tem,  and  to  perfect  the  marvellous  work  commenced  by 
Newton  in  his  discovery  of  the  law  of  gravitation.  He 
subsequently  wrote  his  Exposition  du  Systems  du  Monde, 
as  an  explanation  of  what  was  abstruse  in  his  Mecanique. 
The  Nebular  Theory  of  the  origin  of  the  solar  system, 
the  most  popular  and  striking  of  L.'s  contributions  to 
astronomical  science,  maintains  its  place  in  spite  of  later 
hypotheses,  and  seems  strengthened  by  every  new  dis¬ 
covery  concerning  the  movements  and  relations  of  the 
planets.  Few  will  hesitate  to  admit  that  L.  was  the 
greatest  astronomer  since  Newton.  Died  March  5, 1827. 

Lapland,  the  most  N.  country  of  Europe,  belonging 
partly  to  Russia,  and  partly  to  Sweden,  between  Lat.  64° 
and  71°  N.,  and  Lon.  10°  and  42°  E. ;  bounded  N.  by  the 
Arctic  Ocean,  K.  by  the  White  Sea,  S.  by  Sweden  and 
Finland,  and  W.  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean  ;  area.  150,000 
sq.  in.,  about  two-thirds  of  which  belong  to  Russia. — 
Phys.  Geog.  That  part  of  L.  which  lies  along  the  N. 
shore  of  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia  is  an  extensive  plain, 
abounding  in  immense  forests  of  spruce  and  Scotch  fir; 
but  at  the  distance  of  80  m.  from  the  sea,  the  ground 
becomes  gradually  elevated,  and  culminates  in  lofty 
mountains,  composed  chiefly  of  primitive  and  transition 
rocks,  very  rich  in  copper  and  other  metallic  ores.  These 
•central  mountains  are  the  highest  in  L .,  and  between 
the  Lat.  of  67°  and  68°  30',  rise  to  a  height  of  from  5,500 
to  6,200  feet,  which,  in  this  hyperborean  region,  is  2,700 
feet  above  the  limit  of  perpetual  congelation.  The  rauges 


continue  all  the  way  to  the  N.  Cape, but  decline  gradually 
in  altitude. — Hirers.  The  principal  rivers  are  the  Tor- 
nea,  with  its  affluents,  and  the  Kemi,  Lulea,  and  1’itea, 
all  emptying  into  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia;  with  the  Tana 
and  Alien,  which  disembogue  into  the  Arctic  Ocean 
All  these,  like  the  rivers  of  Switzerland,  are  compara¬ 
tively  small  in  winter,  and  become  mighty  streams  in 
summer,  on  the  melting  of  the  snows.  This  country 
abounds  with  lakes,  some  of  which  are  of  considerable 
size,  as  for  itistauce,  that  of  Enare,  or  Indiager,  in  Rus¬ 
sian  territory.  —  dim.  The  climate  of  L.  is  noted  for  ex¬ 
treme  coldness;  but,  in  fact,  it  is  milder  than  that  of 
any  other  region  under  the  same  parallel.  The  coasts  of 
Norwegian  L.,  and  Finmark,  are  free  from  ice  early  in 
May,  whereas  the  Sea  of  Siberia  is  never  open  till  the 
end  of  July.  The  climate  of  oue  part  of  the  country 
also  differs  very  much  from  that  of  another.  In  the 
maritime  districts  the  temperature  is  pretty  uniform  ; 
the  winters  are  not  severe,  but  the  summers  are  raw 
and  foggy;  while,  in  the  interior,  the  winter  is  intensely 
cold,  but  the  summer-heats  are  steady  and  fructifying. 
The  mean  annual  temperature  at  the  N.  Cape  (Lat.  71° 
II'  30")  is  6°  higher  than  at  Enontekis  in  the  interior 
(in  Lat.  68°  30').  Yet,  at  the  latter  the  thermometer 
rises  in  July  to  64°,  while  at  the  Cape  it  seldom  reaches 
50°.  In  both,  the  summer  begins  in  May  and  ends  in 
September,  but  in  the  valleys,  among  the  mountains, 
corn  ripens  in  the  short  space  of  three  months.  The 
sun  being  so  many  hours  above  the  horizon,  the  heat  is 
then  intense,  and  the  clouds  of  insects  are  exceedingly 
troublesome.  The  cold  of  winter,  on  the  contrary,  is 
frequently  so  intense  as  to  freeze  brandy  or  spirits  of 
wine;  and  the  rivers  in  the  interior  are  covered  with 
ice  to  the  depth  of  several  feet.  Towards  the  N.,  the  sun 
remains  for  many  weeks  below  the  horizon  in  winter, 
and  in  summer  is  as  long  without  setting.  During  the 
long  night  of  winter,  however,  the  darkness  is  relieved 
by  the  brightness  of  the  moon  and  stars,  and  the  vivid 
coruscations  of  the  aurora-borealis.  The  twilight  is  also 
such  that  during  several  hours  each  day,  it  is  possible 
to  read  without  a  lamp  or  candle.  —  Veg.  Econ.  The  vege¬ 
table  productions  of  the  maritime  and  mountainous  dis¬ 
tricts  differ  as  widely  as  the  climate.  In  the  low  lands, 
particularly  where  skirting  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia,  are 
large  forests  of  spruce,  Scotch  fir,  and  other  resinous 
trees;  potatoes,  turnips,  and  other  vegetables  are  cul¬ 
tivated,  and  roses  aud  carnations  are  reared  during 
the  brief  sum- 
mer  mouths. 

In  a  colder  re¬ 
gion  these  dis¬ 
appear  grad¬ 
ually,  along 
with  the 
birch,  and  no- 
thing  r  e- 
mains  but  a 
f  e  w  lichens 
and  mosses. 

The  best  agri¬ 
culturists  are 
the  Finnish 
colonists, who 
have  raised 
grain  at  Al- 
ten,  in  Lat. 

70°,  which 
may  safely  be 
pron  ounced 
the  N.  limit 
of  husband¬ 
ry;  but  till¬ 
age  generally 
is  in  a  very 
backward  state 


Fig.  1516.  —  A  LAPLANDER. 


•  Zobl.  The  reindeer  is  the  most  valu¬ 
able  of  the  animals  of  L.,  and  thrives  best  in  the  cold, 
dry  central  regions,  where  numerous  herds  roam  at 
large  under  the  care  of  shepherds.  This  beast  forms 
the  chief  wealth  of  the  natives,  the  poorest  having 
seldom  less  than  from  50  to  200  head  belonging  to  each 
person.  Horses,  oxen,  goats,  and  sheep,  are  common ; 
and,  of  the  wild  quadrupeds,  there  are  found  bears, 
wolves,  elks,  martens,  Ac.  Game-birds  are  plentiful 
about  the  coast,  and  eagles  and  lammergeyers  soar 
nearly  to  the  line  of  perpetual  snow.  The  rivers  abound 
with  salmon,  herring,  and  other  fish. — lnhab.  The  Lapps, 
or  Laplanders,  who  call  themselves  Same,  are  most 
probably  a  tribe  of  Tsehoude,  or  Finns,  though  differ¬ 
ence  of  situation  has,  in  the  course  of  ages,  produced  a 
fundamental  difference  of  character.  The  Finns,  an  in¬ 
dustrious,  though  an  unpolished  race,  were  encouraged 
to  form  colonies  in  L.  about  a  century  ago,  and  their 
number  has  since  increased  rapidly,  while  that  of  the 
Lapps  has  been  stationary,  perhaps  on  the  decline.  Of 
the.  27,000  inhabitants  of  Norwegian  L.,  there  are  not.it 
is  thought,  above  6,000  Lapps.  They  have  swarthy  com¬ 
plexions,  short  black  hair,  wide  mouths,  hollow  cheeks, 
and  long  and  pointed  chins.  They  are  strong,  active, 
and  hardy;  but  they  suffer  much  from  disease,  and  few 
live  beyond  fifty.  Dishonesty  is  their  leading  trait,  and 
dram-drinking  is  often  carried  to  a  fatal  extent.  They 
were  not  converted  to  Christianity  fill  the  17th  century. 
Those  of  the  Russian  prov.  are  professedly  of  the  Greek 
Church,  while  those  subject  to  Sweden  are  Lutherans. 
They  are  still,  however,  very  ignorant,  and  retain  many 
heathen  superstitions.  The  Reindeer  Lapps  live  almost 
wholly  on  the  produce  of  their  herds,  building  their 
rude  huts  during  summer  in  the  mossy  pastures  of  the 
upper  country,  and  in  winter  on  the  level  tracts  inhab¬ 
ited  by  other  nations;  but  the  Fishing  Lapps  confine 
their  habitat  to  the  banks  of  lakes  and  rivers,  and  catch 


fish  and  beavers,  which,  as  well  as  skins  and  deer-meat, 
they  exchange  with  the  Swedes  aud  Russians  for  spirit¬ 
uous  liquors,  meal,  salt,  and  tobacco.  —  Costume.  The 
clothing  of  these  half-civilized  tribes  is  abundantly 
coarse,  consisting  of  a  woollen  cap,  a  sheepskin  coat, 
with  the  wool  inwards,  and  an  overcoat,  either  of  ker¬ 
sey  or  of  reindeer  skin,  with  the  hair  outwards.  They 
wear  no  stockings,  but  a  kind  of  pantaloons  of  coarse 
cloth,  or  tanned  leather,  fitting  close  to  the  legs;  their 
shoes  are  of  reindeer's  skin,  the  sole  being  taken  from 
the  forehead,  and  the  upper  leather  from  the  legs.  In 
the  winter  the  use  of  a  kind  of  snow-shoes  (see  Fig.  1516) 
is  universal.  The  women  are  attired  much  in  the  same 
manner,  with  the  addition,  however,  of  some  rude  or¬ 
naments,  and,  occasionally,  a  linen  or  cotton  garment. 
—  Language.  The  tongue  spoken  by  the  Lapps  is  a  Fin¬ 
nish  dialect,  but  so  corrupted  by  admixture  with  for¬ 
eign  and  obsolete  words,  as  to  be  unintelligible  to  the 
Finns  themselves  ;  nor  indeed  can  the  Lapp  tribes  in  one 
part  understand  the  language  spoken  by  those  of  sm¬ 
other. —  Chief  town.  Ilammerfest.  —  Pop.  Vaguely  esti¬ 
mated  at  60,1)00,  of  whom  only  about  9,000  are  Lapps, 
the  rest  being  Swedes,  Norwegians,  Finns,  and  Russians. 

Lap'laild,  in  Indiana,  a  post-office  of  Montgomery  co. 

I.a  |>'  la  ml ,  in  Kansas,  a  post-office  of  Greenwood  co. 

Lap'lander,  Lapp,  n.  A  native  or  inhabitant  of 
Lapland. 

Lap' Ian  dish,  a.  (Geog.)  See  Lappish. 

I,a  IMa'ta.  See  Argentine  Republic. 

La  Plata,  in  Missouri,  a  post-village  of  Macon  co.,  about 
18  m.  N.  of  Bloomington.  Pop.  (1897)  1,250. 

I.a  Plata,  Rio  de.  See  Plata,  Rio  de  la. 

La  Platte,  In  Nebraska,  a  post-office  of  Sarpy  co.,  on 
the  Missouri  river,  about  20  m.  below  Omaha. 

La  Plume,  ill  Pennsylvania,  a  post-borough  of  Lacka¬ 
wanna  co.,  on  the  D.,  L.  &  W.  R.R.,  15  m.  N.W.  of 
Scranton. 

La  Poiute,  in  Wisconsin,  a  post-village  of  Ashland  co. 
Pop.  (1897  )  500. 

La  Porte,  in  California,  a.  post-village  of  Plumas  co., 
about  25  m.  N.E.  of  Marysville. 

La  Porte,  in  Colorado,  a  post-village,  the  former  cap. 
of  Larimer  co.,  about  60  m.  N.  of  Denver. 

Laporte',  in  Indiana,  a  N.N.W.  co.,  bordering  on  Michi¬ 
gan  and  Lake  Michigan  ;  area,  about  540  sq.  m.  Rivers. 
Kankakee  river,  and  some  smaller  streams.  Surface, 
generally  level ;  soil,  fertile.  Cap.  Laporte.  Pop.  (1890) 
34,445. 

— A  city,  the  cap.  of  above  co.,  on  the  Lake  Shore  A  M.  S. 
and  3  other  R.Rs.,  148  ill.  N.  by  W.  of  Indianapolis  ;  has 
extensive  and  varied  manufacturing  industries.  Pop. 
(1897)  about  9,000. 

Laporte,  in  Missouri,  a  village  of  Macon  co. 

Laporte,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Lorain  co.,  about  3 
m.  S.E.  of  Elyria. 

Laporte,  in  Penna.,  a  post-borough,  cap.  of  Sullivan  co., 
about  107  m.  N.  by  E.  of  Harrisburg.  Pop.  (1897)  420. 

Lapp.  n.  (Geog.)  See  Laplander. 

Lap  pa,  n.  [Lat.,  a  burr ;  from  Gr.  labein,  to  lay  hold  of.] 
(Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants,  ord.  Asteracese.  L.  major,  the 
Burdock,  is  common  in  waste  and  cultivated  grounds,  &c., 
in  tlie  N.  Eng.,  Mid.,  and  W.  States.  Each  plant  is  a 
large,  conical,  ill-scented,  and  coarse  looking  mass  of 
vegetation,  surmounted  by  a  branching,  irregular  pani¬ 
cle  of  ovoid  heads  with  tubular  corollas  of  an  exceed¬ 
ingly  delicate  pink  color.  The  loaves  are  very  large, 
with  wavy  edges.  This  plant  is  such  an  instance  of  de¬ 
sign  in  the  dissemination  of  seeds,  as  cannot  be  mistaken. 
The  scales  of  the  involucre  all  end  in  a  minute,  firm 
hook,  which  seizes  hold  of  everything  that  passes  by. 
Thus  men  and  animals  are  made  the  unwilling  agents 
of  scattering  widely  the  seeds  of  this  unsightly  plant. 

Lap'per,  n.  One  who  wraps  or  folds;  as,  “ tappers  of 
linen.” — Swift. 

— One  who  laps  or  licks  with  the  tongue. 

Lap'pet,  n.  [From  lap.]  A  little  lap  or  flap;  a  loose 
hanging  part  of  a  robe  or  garment. 

“  Lappets,  and  ruffles,  and  mautuas." — Swift. 

— v.  a.  To  cover,  as  with  a  lappet. 

Lap'pin^;.  n.  A  kind  of  coarse  wrapping  used  by 
calico-printers. 

Lap'pisli.  Lap'landish.  Lappo'nlan,  a. 

(Grog.)  Of,  or  belonging,  or  having  reference  to,  Lap- 
land,  or  to  the  Lapps. 

Lap'pou's  Cross  Koails,  in  Maryland,  a  vilkige 
of  Washington  co. 

La  Prai'  rie,  a  S.W.  co.,  prov.  of  Quebec,  on  the  St. 
Lawrence  ;  area,  about  170  sq.  m.  Cap.  Laprairie,  9  m. 
S.E.  of  Montreal. 

La  Rrat'rie,  in  Illinois,  a  post-village  of  Adams  co. 

— A  township  of  Marshall  co.  Pup.  (Is97)  900. 

La  Prai'rie,  in  Wisconsin,  a  township  of  Rock  co 
Pop.  (1890)  832. 

Laps'able,  a.  That  may  lapse,  fall,  or  relapse. 

Lapse,  (laps,)  n.  [Fr.  laps;  Lat.  lapsus,  from  labor, 
lapsus,  to  slide,  to  fall.]  A  falling;  a  sliding,  gliding,  or 
flowing  down;  a  smooth  course;  an  easy  descent  or 
course  of  progression.  —  A  slip;  an  error;  a  fault;  an 
omission ;  a  failing  in  duty ;  any  slight  deviation  from 
the  proper  course  or  prescribed  principle. 

(Eccl.  Law.)  A  slip  or  omission  of  a  patron  to  present 
a  clergyman  to  a  benefice  in  his  gift  within  six  months 
after  its  vacancy,  in  which  case  the  benefice  lapses  to  the 
bishop;  when,  if  he  does  not  collate  within  6  months, 
it  lapses  to  the  archbishop;  and,  if  he  neglect  to  collate 
within  six  months,  it  lapses  to  the  crown. 

Lapse,  t.  n.  To  fall:  to  slide:  to  slip  down;  to  glide; 
to  pass  slowly,  silently,  or  by  degrees. — To  fail  in  duty; 
to  deviate  from  virtue  or  rectitude ;  to  commit  a  fault ; 
to  slip,  or  commit  an  error  by  inadvertency,  mistake,  or 
oversight.  —  To  fall  or  pass  from  one  proprietor  to  an- 
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other,  by  the  omission  or  negligence  of  the  patron ;  as, 
the  advowson  lapsed  to  the  Crown. 

( Eccl .  Lain.)  See  the  noun. 

I.apsed,  p.  a.  (Eccl.  Hist.)  A  term  applied  to  such  as 
in  the  time  of  persecution  denied  the  faith  of  Christ. 
Much  controversy  arose  in  the  Church  in  early  times  as 
to  how  such  persons  should  be  dealt  with  on  their  seek¬ 
ing  to  be  re-admitted. 

L.  devise.  (Law.)  A  devise  which  has  lapsed,  or  does 
not  take  effect,  because  of  the  death  of  the  devisee 
before  that  of  the  testator. 

L.  legacy.  (Laiv.)  A  legacy  which,  on  account  of  the 
death  of  the  legatee  before  the  period  arrives  for  the 
payment  of  the  legacy,  lapses  or  deviates  from  the  course 
prescribed  by  the  testator,  or  falls  into  the  residuum. 

Lap'sideil,  a.  Weighed  down,  or  hanging  over,  on  one 
side; — said  of  a  ship.  (Sometimes  written  lobsided,  or 
lopsided.) 

La|»'stone,  n.  A  stone  for  hammering  leather  on;  as, 
a  cobbler’s  lapstone. 

Lap-streak,  (-slrdlc,)  a.  (Naut.)  Made  in  the  form 
of  clincher-work ;  as,  a  lap-streak  boat. — See  Clincher- 

W0RK. 

La  Pueb'la,  a  State  of  Mexico.  See  Puebla,  (La.) 

Lapu'ta.  in  Kentucky,  a  village  of  Franklin  co.,  about 
10  m.  N.W.  of  Frankfort. 

La  Purissima.  ( la-poo-rees'se-ma ,)  in  California,  a 
village  of  Santa  Barbara  co.,  about  247  m.  S  E.  of  San 
Francisco. 

Lap  n  ing,  n.  [A  name  derived  from  the  sound  which 
the  wings  of  the  bird  make  in  flight.]  (Zobl.)  A  genus 
of  birds  (r anellus,  Linn.l,  belonging  to  the  family  Char- 
adidse,  (Plovers,  &c.)  About  half  a  dozen  species  are 
described  in  Europe,  S.  America,  and  N.  Africa.  The 
European  species,  Crested  Lapwing,  or  Pewit  ( V.  cris- 
tatus),  is  a  very  handsome  bird,  not  quite  so  large  as  a 
pigeon,  and  has  its  head  surmounted  with  a  beautiful 


crest.  The  head  and  crest  are  black  ;  the  throat  black 
in  summer,  and  white  in  winter;  the  back  is  green.; 
glossed  with  purple  and  copper-color.  The  L.  is  very 
plentiful  in  moors,  open  commons,  and  marshy  tracts, 
in  pairs  during  the  breeding-season  ;  and  in  winter  in 
flocks,  chiefly  on  the  sea-shore.  Its  artifices  to  prevent 
the  discovery  of  its  nest  are  very  interesting.  The  nest 
is  little  more  than  a  mere  depression  in  the  ground,  and 
the  full  complement  of  eggs  is  4;  but  if  some  are  taken 
away,  the  bird  goes  on  laying  —  an  instinct  of  which 
the  egg-gatherers  take  advantage.  The  eggs  are  es¬ 
teemed  a  great  delicacy.  The  Feru-Fero  of  S.  America 
(V.  cayanensis),  a  species  with  spurs  on  the  wings, 
abounds  on  the  pampas  of  that  continent,  is  noisy  on 
the  approach  of  travellers,  like  the  common  L.  ;  and  its 
eggs  are  likewise  held  in  highest  esteem  as  a  delicacy. 

Lap'- work,  (-wurk,)  n.  Work  in  which  one  part  over¬ 
laps  another. 

LaqnaiN.  n.  [Fr.]  See  Lackey. 

La(|iie  Min'erale,  n.  [Fr.  mineral  lac.)  (Painting.) 
A  French  pigment,  being  a  kind  of  chromic  orange. 
This  name  is  also  given  to  orange-oxide  of  iron. 

La(|'iieringv?i.  See  Japanning. 

Lar,  n.;  pi.  Lares.  [Lat.]  (Roman  Anliq.)  The  Lares 
were  a  kind  of  domestic  genii,  good  spirits,  or  household 
gods,  worshipped  in  each  dwelliug,  and  regarded  as  the 
guardians  or  protecting  deities  of  the  family,  and  sup¬ 
posed  to  reside  more  particularly  in  the  chimney-corner, 
literally  the  hearth;  the  whole  fire-place  being  in  fact 
consecrated  to  them.  The  Lares  were  distinguished 
from  the  Penates,  the  special  protectors  of  the  master 
of  the  house,  his  wife  aud  children,  as  the  Lares  were 
of  the  servants,  the  housekeeping,  and  economy  of  the 
family  generally.  The  Lares  were  usually  dressed  in 
short  garments,  to  show  their  readiuess  to  serve  and  dis¬ 
pense  the  gifts  of  hospitality,  and  often  held  a  cornu- 
!  copia  in  their  hands,  as  symbolical  of  that  virtue.  There 
were  generally  two  of  those  gods,  and  either  with  a  dog 
between  them,  or  some  property  or  attribute  of  that 
animal  about  them,  to  denote  honest  and  faithful  ser¬ 
vice.  Thus  the  Penates  were  often  clothed  in  the  skin 
k  of  a  dog,  to  signify  the  benefit  they  conferred  on  man  by 
watching  over  his  house.  Besides  the  private  Lares, 
there  were  several  denominations  of  inferior  divinities 
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connected  with  the  public;  some  who  presided  over! 
cross-roads;  others  over  travellers;  special  ones  to  pro¬ 
tect  cities  and  public  institutions;  aud  others,  whose 
functions  were  less  definite,  such  as  the  Hostilii,  whose 
supposed  duty  was  to  avert  the  horrors  of  war.  The 
Lares  were  originally  human  beings,  who  becoming 
pure  spirits  after  death,  loved  still  to  hover  round  the 
dwellings  and  objects  which  their  mortal  affections  had  j 
once  made  dear  and  memorable,  and  watch  over  their 
safety,  and  the  welfare  of  those  in  whom,  while  living, 
they  centred  their  human  affections.  In  this  pure  and 
beautiful  light,  what  Christian  may  not  still  acknowl¬ 
edge  a  household  Lar!  These  Lares  were  usually  images 
of  wood  or  stone,  aud  sometimes  of  metal,  and  stood  j 
upon  the  hearth  in  a  kind  of  shrine,  the  Lararium ; 
while,  in  more  opulent  houses,  they  were  distributed  in 
the  study,  bed-room,  and  other  apartments,  but,  not 
like  the  Penates,  into  the  more  secret  places  of  the 
household.  —  See  Penates. 

Lar,  a  town  of  Persia,  cap.  of  prov.  Laristan,  60  m.  from 
the  Persian  Gulf,  and  180  m.  S.S.E.  of  Shiraz;  Lat.  27° 
30'  N.,  Lon.  42°  35'  E.  L.,  formerly  cap.  of  an  Arabian 
kingdom,  is  situated  on  an  extensive  plain  covered  with 
palm-trees.  Its  bazaar  is  the  finest  and  largest  in  Persia. 
Pop.  12,000. 

La'ra.  a  celebrated  Spanish  family,  the  founder  of  which 
was  Ferdinand  Gonzalez,  count  of  Castile  and  Lara,  D 
070. — In  1130,  the  family  was  divided  into  two  branches, 
the  first  from  Manrique  De  Lara,  which  took  the  title 
of  viscount  of  Narbonne,  for  its  stock;  and  the  second 
deriving  from  Ordogno  Perez,  and  preserving  the  title 
of  count  of  Lara,  until  it  became  extinct  in  the  latter 
half  of  the  14th  century.  The  members  of  this  family 
played  an  important  part  in  the  civil  wars  of  Castile, 
under  Alplionso  X.,  feancho  IV.,  Ferdinand  IV.,  and 
Alphonso  XI..  with  whom  they  often  disputed  the  crown,  j 

Lar'acor,  a  parish  of  Ireland,  in  Leinster,  co.  of  Meath, 
abt.  2  m.  S.E.  of  Trim.  It  contains  Daugan  Castle,  the 
birthplace  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 

Laranjeires,  (la-ran-zha'ras,) a  town  of  Brazil,  on  the 
Cotiudiba  River,  abt.  20  m.  above  its  mouth  ;  pop.  3,000. 

Larbert,  (lar'bert,)  a  parish  of  Scotland,  co.  Stirling,  2 
m.  N.W.  of  Falkirk.  It  was  the  birthplace  of  the  cele¬ 
brated  traveller  in  Abyssinia,  James  Bruce  (q.  v.)  Pop. 
5,500. 

Lar  board,  n.  [D.  laager,  lower,  left,  and  bord,  side.] 
(Naut.)  The  left-hand  side  of  a  ship  when  a  person 
stands  with  his  face  to  the  head;  port;  —  opposed  to 
starboard,  or  right-hand  side. 

(Note.  This  term  is  now  seldom  used  among  seamen.  | 
the  word  port  being  substituted,  in  order  to  avoid  mis¬ 
takes  consequent  upon  the  similarity  of  sound  between 
larboard  and  starboard.) 

— a.  Having  reference  or  pertaining  to  the  left-hand  or 
port  side  of  a  vessel ;  as,  she  stood  on  the  larboard  tack. 

Laroenous,  (lar'se-nus.)  a.  Characterized  by  larceny ; 
as,  a  larcenous  act.  —  Prone  to  larency;  as,  “  the  lar¬ 
cenous  world.”  — Sidney  Smith. 

Lar'cenously,  adv.  In  a  manner  characterized  by 
larceny;  thievishly. 

Lar'cener,  Lar'cenist,  n.  A  person  who  commits 
larceny ;  a  thief. 

Lar'ceny,  n.  [Fr.  larcin;  from  Lat.  latrocinium,  from 
latro,  a  hired  servant,  a  robber,  a  freebooter;  allied  to 
Gr.  latris,  a  hired  servant,  from  latron,  pay,  wage,  hire.] 
(Law.)  Theft ;  the  act  of  taking  and  carrying  away  the 
goods  and  property  of  another  feloniously.  L.  is  divided 
into  two  kinds,  —  simple  larceny,  or  plain  theft,  when  it  is 
unaccompanied  with  any  aggravating  circumstances;  and 
mixed,  or  compound  larceny,  when  accompanied  by  cir¬ 
cumstances  which  are  considered  as  aggravating  the  of¬ 
fence.  Formerly,  larceny  was  distinguished  usgrand  and 
petty  larceny,  which  was  determined  by  the  value  of  the 
thing  stolen,  but  the  distinction  is  now  abolished  in  al¬ 
most  all  the  States.  Simple  L.  is  defined  to  be  ‘‘the  felo¬ 
nious  taking  and  carrying  away  of  the  personal  goods  of 
another.”  Ini.  there  must  be,  —  1,  a  taking  against 
the  will  of  the  owner;  for  wherever  the  owner  is  induced 
willingly  to  part  with  his  goods,  there  is  no  L. ;  as  where 
goods  are  delivered  upon  trust.  If  A  lends  a  horse  to  B, 
and  he  rides  away  with  him,  this  is  not  L.  When  posses¬ 
sion  is  obtained  in  the  first  instance  without  fraudulent 
intention,  L.  is  not  committed.  Where  a  finder  of  goods 
or  money  converts  the  same  to  his  own  use,  and  at  the 
time  of  conversion  knows,  or  has  the  means  of  knowing, 
the  real  owner,  he  is  guilty  of  L. ;  but  if  he  find  it  with 
the  intent  to  restore  it.  but  afterwards  appropriates  it 
to  his  own  use,  he  does  not  commit  L.  A  servant 
intrusted  with  his  master’s  goods, as  a  butlerwith  plate, 
a  shepherd  with  sheep,  and  embezzling  them,  is  guilty 
of  L.  at  common  law ;  but  if  the  goods  have  never  been 
in  the  possession  of  the  master,  as  money  or  goods  re¬ 
ceived  by  a  servant  from  a  third  party,  and  embezzled,  it 
is  not  L.  If  a  guest  robs  his  inn  or  tavern  of  a  piece 
of  plate,  or  if  a  lodger  run  away  w  ith  goods  from  his 
lodgings,  it  is  L. ;  for  he  had  not  the  possession  delivered 
unto  him,  but  the  use.  Under  some  circumstances,  a 
man  may  be  guilty  of  L.  in  taking  his  own  goods;  as  if 
he  steals  them  from  a  pawnbroker.  The  distinction  as 
to  what  constitutes  L.  will  thus  be  seen  to  be  often  very 
nice ;  and  hence  various  statutes  have  been  passed  in 
most  of  the  States,  providing  for  particular  cases.  —  2. 
There  must  not  only  be  a  taking,  but  a  carrying  away 
(cepit  el  asporlavit),  to  constitute  L.  A  bare  removal 
from  the  place  in  which  he  found  the  goods,  though  he 
does  not  quite  make  off  with  them,  is  a  sufficient  asporta¬ 
tion  or  carrying  away;  thus,  where  a  thief,  intending  to 
steal  plate,  takes  it  out  of  a  chest  in  which  it  was,  and 
lays  it  down  upon  the  floor,  but  is  surprised  before  he 
can  make  off  with  it,  it  is  L.  — 3.  The  taking  away 
must  be  felonious,  that  is,  animo  furandi,  or,  as  the 


civil  law  expresses  it,  lucri  cai/sd.  The  ordinary  dis¬ 
covery  of  a  felonious  intent  is  where  the  party  does  it 
clandestinely,  or,  being  charged  with  the  fact,  denies  it; 
but  there  are  numerous  other  circumstances  that  may 
be  taken  as  evidence  of  a  felonious  intent,  so  complicated 
and  mingled,  that  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  enter  upon 
them  in  this  place.  —  4.  The  felonious  taking  and  carry¬ 
ing  away  must  be  of  the  personal  goods  of  another;  for 
if  they  are  things  real,  or  savor  of  the  reality,  L.  at 
common  law  cannot  be.  committed  of  them.  Lands, 
tenements,  and  hereditaments,  cannot  in  their  nature 
be  taken  and  carried  away ;  but  even  corn,  grass,  trees, 
and  the  like  were  regarded  as  part  of  the  real  estate, 
absolutely  fixed  and  immovable,  and,  therefore,  unable 
to  be  the  subject  of  theft  by  the  common  law.  Most 
of  these  cases  are  now  made  felonies  by  statutes.  No 
L.  can  be  committed  of  things  which  are  not  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  property  ;  as  of  beasts  that  areferse  naturx  and 
unreclaimed,  as  deer,  hares,  and  conies,  in  a  forest,  chase, 
or  warren;  fish  in  an  open  river  or  pond,  or  wild  fowls 
in  their  natural  liberty.  But  if  they  are  reclaimed  or 
confined,  and  may  serve  as  food,  it  is  otherwise.  Of  all 
valuable  domestic  animals,  as  horses  and  other  beasts 
of  draught,  and  of  all  animals,  domilse  naturie,  which 
serve  for  food,  as  meat  or  other  cattle,  swine,  poultry  and 
the  like,  L.  may  be  committed.  But  the  stealing  of  dogs, 
cats,  and  ferrets,  though  tame  and  valuable,  and  of  mon¬ 
keys,  bears,  &c..  though  reclaimed  or  confined,  does  not 
amount  to  L.  The  penalty  varies  in  the  different  States ; 
but,  generally,  in  ordinary  cases,  a  person  convicted  of 
L.  is  liable  to  imprisonment  with  hard  labor  for  not 
more  than  two  years ;  and  in  case  of  a  conviction  after 
a  previous  conviction  for  L.,  penal  servitude  for  not 
more  than  ten,  or  less  than  four  years.  —  Compound  L. 
is  such  as  has  all  the  properties  of  the  former,  but  is 
accompanied  by  circumstances  which  are  considered  as 
aggravating  the  offence  and  requiring  an  increase  of 
punishment;  as  stealing  from  one’s  house  or  person. 
The  stealing  from  any  dwelling-house  of  any  chattel, 
money,  or  valuable  security,  to  the  value  of  $25  or 
more,  or  counselling  the  commission  thereof;  the  break¬ 
ing  any  dwelling  house,  and  stealing  therefrom  any  chat¬ 
tel.  money,  or  valuable  security,  to  any  value  whatever, 
are  offences  punishable  with  penal  servitude  for  not  less 
than  seven  or  more  than  fifteen  years.  When  the 
breaking  of  the  house  is  by  night,  then  it  constitutes 
another  offence,  —  namely,  burglary.  L.  from  the  per¬ 
son  is  either  by  privately  stealing,  or  by  open  and 
violent  assault,  usually  called  Robbery,  q.  v. 

Larch,  n.  [Lat.  larix ;  Gr.  laris,  larikos.  Etymol. 
uncertain.]  (Bot.)  The  common  name  of  the  genus 
Larix.  tribe  Abietines,  order  Pinaceie ;  this  Lindley 
and  other  botanists  consider  wrongly  as  a  sub-genus  of 
abies,  being  essentially  distinguished  from  the  first  by 
having  the  scales  of  the  cones  attenuated  at  the  tip,  and 
not  falling  off  from  the  axis  of  the  cone  when  fully  ripe, 
and  the  leaves  deciduous  and  in  clusters,  except  on 
shoots  of  the  same  year,  on  which  they  are  single  and 
scattered.  The  common  L.,  larix  Europea,  is  a  beautiful 
tree  growing  wild  on  the  mountains  of  the  south  and 
middle  of  Europe,  and  found  also  in  Asia,  where  it  ex¬ 
tends  much  farther  north  than  in  Europe,  even  to  the 
limits  of  perpetual  snow.  It  attains  a  height  of  60-100 


Fig.  1518.  —  red  American  larch,  (Larix  tenuifolia.) 

feet,  and  an  age  of  200  years.  The  male  catkins  are 
small  and  bright  yellow,  the  female  catkins  generally 
purple  and  erect ;  the  cones  ovate-oblong,  about  an  inch 
long,  and  erect.  The  L.  grows  rapidly,  and  is  useful 
even  from  an  early  age ;  the  thinnings  of  a  plantation 
being  employed  for  hop-poles,  palings,  &c. ;  the  older 
timber  for  a  great  variety  of  purposes.  It  is  very  resin¬ 
ous,  does  not  readily  rot,  even  in  water,  is  not  speedily 
attacked  by  worms,  and  is  much  used  in  ship-building. 
It  is,  however,  very  apt  to  warp,  and  is  therefore  not 
well  suited  for  planks.  In  Siberia,  where  large  tracts 
of  L.  forests  are  not  unfrequently  consumed  by  acci¬ 
dental  fires,  the  scorched  stems  yield,  instead  of  a  resin, 
a  gum  similar  to  gum-arabic,  reddish,  and  completely 
S  iluble  in  water,  which  is  known  as  Orenburg  Gum,  and 
is  used  for  cementing,  and.  notwithstanding  a  somewhat 
resinous  smell,  as  an  article  of  food.  —  The  Red  Ameri¬ 
can  L.,  or  Hackmatack,  L.  tenuifolia,  (Fig.  1518),  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  very  small  cones  not  quite  half  an  inch 
in  leugth,  is  common  in  the  northern  parts  of  North 
America,  and  on  the  Alleghany  Mountains,  often  cov¬ 
ering  extensive  tracts.  It  is  a  noble  tree,  much 
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resembling  the  European  X.,and  its  timber  is  highly  val-  5 
ued.  The  Pendulous  L.,  or  Black  American  L.,  Larix 
pendula ,  is  another  very  flue  N.  American  species,  with 
large  leaves. 

Lar<l,  n.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  lardum,  laridum ;  Gr.  larinos,  fat¬ 
ted,  fat,  from  laros,  dainty,  sweet.]  The  fat  of  swine 
after  being  melted  and  separated  from  the  flesh.  In  the 
pig,  the  fat  differs  from  that  of  almost  every  other 
quadruped,  as  it  covers  the  animal  all  over,  and  forms 
a  thick  layer  between  the  flesh  and  the  skin,  not  unlike 
the  blubber  in  whales.  Lard  is  applicable  to  various 
purposes,  both  in  medicine  and  in  cookery.  In  the 
former  case  it  is  known  as  adeps,  and  is  specially  useful 
in  making  ointments  and  cerates.  It  is  generally  pre¬ 
pared  by  melting  it  in  ajar  placed  iu  a  kettle  of  water, 
and  in  this  state  to  boil  it  and  run  it  into  bladders  that 
have  been  cleaned  with  great  care.  The  lard  keeps  bet¬ 
ter  in  small  bladders.  That  portion  of  the  fat  which 
adheres  to  the  part  connected  witli  the  intestines  is  used 
for  greasing  carriage- wheels,  and  differs  from  common 
lard.  By  the  separating  of  the  stearine  and  margarine 
from  lard  the  fluid  product  called  Lard-oil  is  obtained. 
The  manufacture  of  this  is  carried  on  to  an  immense 
extent  in  Chicago,  Kansas  City,  Omaha,  and  Cincinnati. 
Of  the  stearine  are  made  can  lies,  and  other  portions  ot 
the  lard  enter  into  the  production  of  soap.  In  the  U.  S., 
lard  and  its  products  form  important  articles  of  exporta¬ 
tion.  The  annual  production  averages  nearly  250,000,- 
000  pounds.  Lard  oil  has  often  25  per  cent,  of  rosin 
mixed  witli  it,  to  check  its  tendency  to  become  rancid 
and  to  improve  its  usefulness  as  au  illumiuant. 

Lard,  v.  a.  [Fr.  larder. J  To  stuff  with  fat  bacon  or 
pork ;  to  baste  or  smear  with  lard  ;  to  mix  with  lard,  or 
other  adipose  matter;  as,  a  larded  capon.  —  To  feed; 
to  fatten  ;  to  enrich. 

“  Falstaff .  . .  lards  the  lean  earth  as  he  walks  along."  —  Sliaks. 

— To  interlard ;  to  mix  with  another  substance  by  way 
of  improvement. 

“  He  lards  with  nourishes  his  long  harangue." — Dryden. 

— v.  n.  To  grow  fat. 

Lartlaceous,  (-dd'shus,)  a.  Forming  lard ;  resem¬ 
bling  lard;  consisting  of  lard. 

Lard  er,  n.  [O.  Fr.  tardier.']  A  pantry  ;  a  place  where 
meats  and  other  comestibles  are  kept  prior  to  cooking. 

Lard'erer,  n.  One  who  has  charge  of  the  larder. 

Lard  ile,  n.  (Min.)  Same  as  Agalmatolite,  q.  v. 

Lardizattalacese,  ( lar-de-zab-d-lai'se-e ,)  n.  [After 
Lardizabel,  a  Spanish  naturalist.)  ( B"t .)  An  order  of 
plants,  alliance  Menisper males.  Diag.  Parietal  seeds  and 
a  minute  embryo  in  abundant  solid  albumen. — They 
are  twining  shrubs,  with  alternate,  exstipulate,  com¬ 
pound  leaves  and  unisexual  flowers;  carpels  distinct 
superior.  Two  genera  inhabit  the  cooler  parts  of  South 
America,  one  is  tropical,  and  the  remainder  are  found 
in  the  temperate  parts  of  China.  The  order  has  fur¬ 
nished  our  greenhouses  with  some  pretty  evergreen 
climbers. 

Lard'ner,  Dionysius,  ll.d.,  an  eminent  Irish  scientist, 
B.  in  Dublin,  1793.  ile  was  educated  in  his  native  city, 
and  afterwards  entered  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge, 
where  he  devoted  himself  to  scientific  studies.  In  1817 
he  obtained  a  B.  A.  degree,  and  for  ten  years  remained 
at  the  university,  publishing  at  first  various  treatises 
on  mathematics,  including  the  differential  and  integral 
calculus,  and  subsequently  on  the  steam-engine.  For 
this  he  obtained  a  gold  medal  from  the  Royal  Dublin 
Society,  and  his  reputation  being  now  established,  he 
began  to  contribute  to  the  Edinburgh  Encyclopsedia,  and 
the  Encyclopsedia  Metropolitana,  writing  elaborate  arti¬ 
cles  on  pure  mathematics  as  well  as  on  the  applied  sci¬ 
ences.  In  1827,  on  the  establishment  of  the  London 
University,  Dr.  L.  accepted  the  chair  of  Natural  Phi¬ 
losophy  and  Astronomy,  and  removing  to  London,  he  set 
on  font  a  scheme  for  the  Cabinet  Encyclopedia,  which 
he  gradually  perfected,  obtaining  the  cooperation  of 
many  eminent  men,  and  himself  contributing  many  of 
the  scientific  treatises  comprised  in  that  work.  In  1840 
he  went  to  the  U.  States,  and  delivered,  with  much  suc¬ 
cess,  a  series  of  lectures,  which  have  since  been  pub¬ 
lished.  After  devoting  much  time  to  Raihvay  Economy, 
and  after  writing  a  good  deal  on  this  and  other  subjects, 
he  published  his  very  useful  Handbook  of  Natural  Phi¬ 
losophy,  and  the  serial,  the  Museum  of  Science  and  Art, 
which  contain  many  of  the  best  popular  treatises  on 
science  which  have  ever  been  written.  All  his  writings 
are  marked  by  a  clearness  of  exposition  and  a  simplic¬ 
ity  of  style  rarely  to  be  met  with  iu  scientific  works. 
D.  1859. 

Lard'ner,  Nathaniel,  a  learned  English  divine,  b.1684. 
He  is  the  author  of  Credibility  of  the  Gospel  History, 
Letter  on  the  Logos,  A  Vindication  of  Three  of  our  Sa¬ 
viour's  Miracles,  The  Testimonies  of  the  Ancient  Jews 
and  Pagans  in  Favor  of  Christianity,  A  History  of  Her¬ 
etics,  he.  D.  1768. 

Lard-oil,  n.  The  expressed  oil  of  lard.  See  Lard. 

Lar  don,  n.  [Fr.]  A  bit  of  fat  bacon. 

Lard'y,  a.  Containing  lard;  full  of  lard. 

ytah-ra' -do) ,  iu  Texas,  a  city,  cap.  of  Webb  eo., 
on  the  Rio  del  Norte  and  three  lines  of  R.  R.,  153  m. 
S.W.  of  San  Antonio ;  one  of  the  most  important  trading 
points  on  the  Mexican  border.  Pop.  (1897)  about  15,000. 

Large,  (Idrj,)  a.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  largus  Etymol.  uncertain.] 
Possessing  great  size ;  big;  bulky;  huge;  great;  abund¬ 
ant;  ample;  copious;  plentiful;  extensive;  wide;  dif¬ 
fusive;  comprehensive;  exceeding  the  usual  or  common 
number,  size,  &c.;  of  great  bulk,  extent,  amount,  ca¬ 
pacity,  population,  style,  Ac. ;  —  opposed  to  small;  as,  a 
large  area,  field,  river,  tree,  ship,  city,  assembly,  person, 
Blind,  heart,  Ac. 


(Naut.)  Crossing  the  course  of  a  ship  transversely ;  | 
as,  the  wind  was  large  on  her  quarter. 

At  large:  free;  at  liberty;  without  restraint  or  con¬ 
finement;  as,  he  is  permitted  to  go  at  large;  diffusely  ; 
thoroughly ;  to  the  full  extent ;  as,  the  subject  was  de¬ 
bated  at  large. 

To  go  large,  to  sail  large.  (Naut.)  To  sail  free,  with 
the  wind  across  the  quarter. 

Electors  at  large.  (Ame.r.  Pol.)  Electors  chosen  to 
represent  the  whole  of  a  State,  in  distinction  from  those 
chosen  to  represent  one  of  the  districts  in  a  State.  Webs. 

Larjfe-acred,  (-d'kerd,)  a.  Owning  a  large  landed 
estate. 

Large'-handed,  a.  Having  large  hands;  —  hence, 
grasping;  rapacious;  covetous. 

Large'-hearted,  (-harted,)  a.  Possessing  a  large 
heart;  —  hence,  liberal;  munificent:  generous ;  noble; 
beneficent ;  as,  a  large-hearted  patron. 

Larjre'-lieartedness,  n.  Munificence;  liberality 
of  disposition. 

Larg-e'Iy,  adv.  Widely;  extensively;  copiously;  dif¬ 
fusely;  amply;  liberally;  abundantly ;  bountifully. 

— a.  Boaitiugly;  exultingly;  ostentatiously;  as,  he  talks 
largely  of  what  he  can  do. 

Larg-e'n  ess,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  large ;  bulk; 
bigness;  magnitude;  extent.  —  Greatness ;  comprehen¬ 
sion;  as,  largeness  of  mind. — Amplitude;  liberality  ;  geu-j 
erosity;  as,  largeness  of  heart, the  largeness  of  an  offer. 

Largess,  (Idr'jess,)  n.  [Fr.  largesse,  from  Lat.  largior,  J 
largitus,  to  give  bountifully,  from  largus,  abundant.]; 
That  which  is  given  freely,  or  out  of  liberality ;  —  hence, ' 
a  present;  a  gift;  a  donation;  a  bounty. 

Larg’lietto,  (lar-get'to,)  n.  [Dim.  of  It.  largo,  q.  v.J 
( Mus .)  A  movement  a  little  quicker  than  largo. 

Largish ,  (Idrjish,)  a.  Somewhat  large;  biggish. 

Largo,  n.  [It,  large]  (Mus.)  A  direction  for  the 
time,  or,  rather,  the  style,  in  which  a  piece  of  music  is 
to  be  performed.  It  is  generally  understood  to  mean 
slow;  but  the  real  meaning  is  wide, roomy —  a  figurative 
expression  for  a  broad,  expressive  style.  —  See  Allegro. 

Largs,  a  seaport-town  and  watering-place  of  Scotland, 
Co.  Ayr,  beautifully  situated  on  a  bay  of  same  name,  20 
m.  S.W.  of  Glasgow;  pop.  3,500. 

Lar'iat.  n.  [Sp.  hriata.)  Same  as  Lasso,  q.  v. 

Lar'idse,  n.pl.  (Zool.)  The  Gull  family,  belonging  to 
the  order  of  birds  Anseres  or  Nalatores.  ( In  M.  Cuvier’s 
system,  they  belong  to  the  longipennate  division  of 
Palmipeds.)  The  birds  of  this  web-footed,  well-known 
marine  family  are  dispersed  over  every  part  of  the  globe, 
and  in  some  places,  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  are 
met  with  in  multitudinous  quantities.  Their  character¬ 
istics  are  as  follows:  —  A  strong, straight  bill;  the  body 
clothed  with  a  great  quantity  of  down  and  feathers, 
which  give  these  birds  an  appearance  of  greater  bulk 
than  their  weight  warrants ;  the  legs  are  small,  and 
naked  above  the  knees,  and  the  feet  are  webbed.  The 
gulls  which  are  seen  on  the  different  coasts  mostly  as¬ 
semble  in  flocks,  and  are  characterized  by  the  greedi¬ 
ness  and  gluttony  which  seems  natural  to  all  sea-birds. 


Fig.  1519.  —  heals  of  Various  species  of  gulls. 

1.  Great  Black-backed.  3.  Burgomaster. 

2.  Black-headed  Gull.  4.  The  Kittiwake. 

5.  Herring,  or  Silvery  Gull. 

There  are  several  genera,  the  genus  Larus  containing 
the  largest  and  best-known  species.  The  Herring  or 
Silvery  Gull  (L.  argentatus),  of  the  Atlantic  coast  and 
interior  of  the  U.  States  (5,  Fig.  1519),  is  the  most  nu¬ 
merous  by  far  of  the  different  genera.  It  generally 
measures  about  17  inches  in  length,  by  36  in  breadth  ; 
and  it  frequents  the  ledges  of  cliffs  which  overhang  the 
sea  round  the  coast.  The  bill  is  yellow;  the  back  gray; 
the  head,  neck,  tail,  and  under  part  of  the  body  per¬ 
fectly  white;  and  the  legs  are  a  dull-white,  tinged  with 
green.  It  eats  any  sort  of  carrion  which  comes  in  its  way; 
but  its  more  general  diet  is  fish,  which  it  catches  when¬ 
ever  in  want  of  food.  This  gull  is  a  great  scourge  to 
the  herring-shoals  which  frequent  the  waters  round  our 
coasts.  The  gull  is  a  very  courageous  bird ;  and  there 
are  many  anecdotes  related  of  the  encounters  witnessed 
between  it  and  some  large  fish  which  it  has  selected  for 
a  prey,  but  which  proves  too  strong  for  its  assailant. 


The  Great  Black-backed  Gull  (L.  marinus )  (1,  F’ig.  1519), 
is  about  the  size  of  a  raven.  The  back  and  head,  and 
upper  parts  of  the  body,  are  of  a  deep-brown  color,  the 
under  parts  pale  ashy-gray ;  the  legs  black,  and  the 
talons  very  strong  and  hooked.  It  is  found  from  the  en¬ 
trance  of  Baffin’s  Bay  to  Maine.  I n  winter,  it  goes  as  far 
S.  as  Florida;  and  is  rarely  found  at  any  season  far  from 
the  sea.  The  Black-headed  Gull  (L.  ridibundus)  (2,  Fig 
1519),  about  23  inches  long,  is  pretty  common  in  all 
northern  seas.  The  Glaucous  or  Burgomaster  Gull  (L. 
glaucus)  (3,  Fig.  1519),  the  largest  of  the  gulls,  is  30 
inches  long,  with  an  alar  extent  of  5  feet.  The  general 
color  is  pure  white,  with  a  light  grayish-blue  tinge  on 
the  back  and  wings.  It  is  an  inhabitant  of  the  Arctic 
seas,  coming  down  occasionally  as  far  as  New  York. 
The  Kittiwake  (L.  tridactylus,  or  rissa)  (4,  Fig.  1519), 
rather  smaller  than  the  above-named  species,  is  found 
plentifully  in  all  the  northern  parts  of  the  world,  wher¬ 
ever  the  coast  is  high  and  rocky,  migrating  southwards 
in  winter,  and  extending  its  range  as  far  south  as  the 
Mediterranean  and  Madeira.  It  is  found  on  the  Caspian 
Sea.  Its  young  and  eggs  are  among  the  chief  objects 
of  pursuit  of  the  rock-fowlers. 

Lar'illier,  in  Colorado,  a  N.  co.,  adjoining  Wyoming; 
area,  about  4,100  sq.  m.  Rivers.  Cache  La  Poudre  river, 
and  Big  Thompson  Creek.  Surface,  mountainous  ;  soil, 
in  some  parts  fertile.  Cap.  Fort  Collins.  Pop.  (1897) 
about  11,200. 

Laris'sa,  a  town  of  Greece,  cap.  of  department  Pelas- 
giotis,  on  the  Salembria  (anc.  Pesseus),  75  m.  S.S.W.  of 
Salonica.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  Greek  archbishop,  and 
possesses  some  manufacturing  establishments.  It  was 
an  important  town  in  the  ancient  Grecian  province  of 
Thessaly,  but  in  modern  times  belonged  to  Turkey  till 
June  16,  1881,  when  it  was  added  to  Greece.  It  was 
captured  by  the  Turks  during  the  war  of  1897.  but 

1  restored  to  Greece  by  the  treaty  of  peace.  Pop.  (1897) 
14,140. 

Larissa,  in  Texas,  a  post-village  of  Cherokee  co. 

Laristan',  a  prov.  of  Persia,  extending  along  the  N. 
coast  of  the  Persian  Gulf;  Lat.  bet.  26°  and  29°  N.,  Lon. 
bet.  55°  and  58°  E. ;  area,  16,000  sq.  m.  It  is  mostly  a 
sandy  waste,  interspersed  with  salt-steps.  Pop.  Unas¬ 
certained,  and  mostly  consisting  of  wandering  tribes. 

Lar'ix,  n.  [Lat.,  the  larch. J  {Rot.)  See  Larch. 

Lark.n.  [A.  S.  laferc;  Ger.  lerche.]  (Zool.)  See  Alauda. 

— A  frolic  ;  a  sportive  bout ;  a  piece  of  fun  or  merriment, 
and,  sometimes,  a  practical  joke.  (Colloquially  used.) 

“  Now,  boys,  for  a  lark  l  " — Dickens. 

Lark,  t>.  n.  Tocatch  larks.  —  To  frolic;  tomakesport; 
to  play  a  prank,  and,  sometimes,  a  practical  joke.  (Col¬ 
loquially  used.) 

Lark'er,  n.  One  who  catches  larks.  —  One  who  plays 
a  prank,  or  carries  out  a  practical  piece  of  fun. 

Lark'insville.  in  Alabama ,a  post-village  of  Jackson 
co.,  about  15  m.  W.  by  S.  of  Bellefonte. 

Lark'spur,  n.  (Rot.)  See  Delphinium. 

Larmes,  n.  pi.  [Fr.,  tears. J  (Her.)  When  the  field  is 
bestrewed  with  an  indefinite  number  of  drops  of  a  blue 
color,  it  is  said  to  be  gutte  de  larmes,  a  nomenclature 
which,  though  French,  is  peculiar  to  British  heraldry, 
the  French  blazoning  such  a  shield  gutte  d'azur. 

Lar'mier,  n.  [Fr.,  from  larme,  a  tear,  a  drop.]  (Arch.) 
See  Corona. 

(Zool.)  A  membranous  pouch,  which  secretes  a  thick, 
blackish  humor,  situated  at,  or  below,  the  inner  corner 
of  the  eye  in  the  deer  and  antelope. 

Larne,  a  seaport-town  of  Ireland,  in  the  co.  of  Antrim, 
about  17  m.  N.N.E.  of  Belfast :  pop.  3,000. 

La  Rochefoucauld,  Francois,  Duke  de,  (Prince  de 
Marsillac,)  ( rosh'foo-kolt ,)  a  distinguished  courtier  and 
man  of  letters  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.,  B  1613.  He 
acted  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  civil  war  of  the  Fronde, 
but  he  is  chiefly  remembered  cs  the  writer  of  Reflexions 
et  Maximes,  a  work  which  has  been  extolled  and  criti¬ 
cised  in  no  ordinary  degree.  Its  distinctive  character¬ 
istic  is  that  hard,  worldly  wisdom  which  finds  selfish¬ 
ness  at  the  bottom  of  everything.  He  also  wrote  M€m- 
oires  de  la  Rfgence  d’Anne  d’Autriche,  and  during  the 
latter  part  of  his  life,  his  house  was  a  resort  of  the  most 
eminent  wits  and  literati  of  France.  D.  1680. 

La  Rocliejaqueleiu,  Henri  du  Verger,  Comte  de, 
(la-rosh'zhak'ldn,)  the  heir  of  an  old  and  noble  family 
of  France,  and  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  the  Ven- 
dean  royalists,  b.  at  Chatillon.  in  Poitou,  1772.  The 
peasants  of  the  neighborhood  having  risen  in  the  royal 
cause  in  1792.  he  placed  himself  at  their  head,  and  ad¬ 
dressed  them  in  the  following  pithy  harangue:  “I  am 
young  and  inexperienced,  but  I  have  an  ardent  desire 
to  render  myself  worthy  of  heading  you.  Let  us  march 
to  meet  the  enemy;  if  I  give  way,  kill  me;  if  I  advance, 
follow  me;  if  I  fall,  avenge  me.’’  Ile  was  subsequently 
chosen  commander-in-chief  of  the  Vendeans,  and  dis¬ 
played  great  military  talent  and  the  most  daring  valor. 
After  gaining  sixteen  victories  in  ten  months,  he  fell,  at 
the  age  of  22  years,  March  4,  1794,  in  a  single  combat 
with  one  of  the  republican  soldiers,  while  defending  the 


Vendee,  of  which  she  was  an  eye-witness  (Botdeaux, 
1855),  which  are  of  great  value,  and  have  gone  through 
many  editions. 

La  Rochelle,  (la  ro-shel',)  a  fortified  seaport  of  France, 
cap.  of  dept.  Charente-inf6rieure,  on  an  islet  of  the  Bay 
of  Biscay,  formed  by  the  islands  Re  and  Oleron,  300  m. 
N.W.  of  Paris.  The  inner  harbor,  which  has  two  basins, 
in  which  ships  of  any  size  may  remain  afloat,  is  sur¬ 
rounded  by  fine  quays  and  commodious  docks,  close  to 
which  lie  the  principal  streets  and  squares.  The  public 
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buildings  most  worthy  of  notice  are  the  arsenal,  the 
palace,  the  town-hall,  the  cathedral,  and  the  great  clock 
tower  (Fig.  1520),  an  interesting  remnant  of  tlie  ancient  I 
fortifications.  —  By  the  marriage  of  Eleanor  of  Guiennej 
with  Henry  Plantagenet,  afterwards  Henry  II.,  May  18,  | 
1152,  this  towu  came  into  the  hands  of  the  English,  and  j 
was  captured  by  Louis  VIII.  in  1224.  In  1360  it  was 


Fig.  1520.  —  THE  GREAT  CLOCK  TOWER. 


(La  Rochelle.) 

ceded  to  England,  but  was  recovered  by  Bertrand  du 
Guesclin  in  1372.  The  Huguenots  held  it  from  1557  to 
Oct.  28, 1628,  when  it  surrendered  to  Louis  XIII.  They 
had  sustained  a  siege  from  December,  1572  to  1573,  when 
peace  was  made.  It  was  again  fortified  by  Vauban  in 
the  reign  of  Louis  XIY.  An  attempt  made  by  the 
English,  in  1809,  to  destroy  the  French  fleet  here  was 
unsuccessful.  Pop.  (1897)  about  24,500. 

L»  Rotla,  ( ro'da ,)  a  town  of  Spain,  prov.  of  Albacete, 
24  m.  N.W.  of  Albacete;  pop.  5,000. 

La'rone,  in  Maine ,  a  post-village  of  Somerset  co ,  abt. 
28  m.  N.  of  Augusta.  It  is  sometimes  called  Winslow's 
Mills. 

Lar’rabee's  Point,  in  Vermont,  a  village  of  Addison 
co.,  about  50  in.  S.W.  of  Montpelier. 

JLar'rey,  Dominique  Jean,  Baron,  a  celebrated  French 
military  surgeon,  B.  1766.  He  was  first  attached  to  the 
army  of  the  Rhine,  accompanied  Bonaparte  to  Egypt, 
and  on  his  return  to  France,  published  an  historical  and 
medical  narrative  of  the  expedition.  On  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  empire,  he  was  raised  to  the  dignity  of  a 
baron;  and  in  1*12,  appointed  surgeon-in-chief  of  the 
army.  Napoleon  pronounced  him  the  most  virtuous 
man  that  he  had  ever  known.  D.  1842. 

Lar  rup,  v.  a.  [Etymol.  unknown.]  To  flagellate;  to 
beat ;  to  whip  ;  to  flog  ;  as,  to  larrup  a  jackass. 
IdiFry’s  Creek,  in  Penna.,  a  p.-v.  of  Lycoming  co. 
T,»  Hue,  in  Arkansas,  a  post-office  of  Benton  co. 

I,a  Rue,  in  Kentucky,  a  central  co. ;  area,  about  260  sq. 
m.  Rivers.  Rolling  Fork  and  Salt  River,  and  Nolin 
creek.  Surface,  undulating;  soil,  fertile.  Cap.  Hod- 
gen  ville.  Pop.  (1890  )  9,433. 

Larue,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Marion  co.,  about  14 
m.  W.  of  Marion. 

Lgir'uin,  n.  [Ger.  Idrni.  See  Alarm.]  An  alarm-bell ; 
a  reveille:  anything  which  sounds  an  alarm,  or  gives 
notice  of  danger. 

“ASneas  . .  .  stuuo’d  with  his  larum  half  the  town."  —  Dunciad . 
— Alarm  ;  any  noise  significant  of  danger. 

Larus,  n.  (Zool.)  See  Lariile. 

Lar  va,  n. ;  pi  Larve,  ( Idr've .)  [Lat.,  a  ghost,  a  mask ; 
Fr.  larve,.]  (Zuil.)  A  term  applied  to  an  insect  in  its 
first  state  after  leaving  the  egg,  and  previous  to  its  as¬ 
suming  the  chrysalis  or  pupa  form.  See  Insect.  —  The 
term  is  also  applied  to  those  reptiles  which  undergo  a 
metamorphosis,  as  the  frog,  when  at  a  corresponding 
period  of  existence. 

( Antiq .)  The  spectre  of  a  deceased  person  was  so 
termed  by  the  Romans.  Larvae  were  held  to  be  mere 
empty  forms  or  phantoms,  as  their  name  indicates,  yet 
endowed  with  a  sort  of  existence  resembling  life,  since 
they  were  to  be  propitiated  by  libation  and  sacrifice. 
The  L.  of  Caligula,  acceording  to  Suetonius,  was  often 
seen  in  his  palace  after  his  decease.  The  larvae  are  de¬ 
scribed  by  Seneca,  and  often  represented  in  paintings 
and  on  gems  under  the  figure  of  a  skeleton;  sometimes 
under  those  of  old  men.  with  shorn  locks  and  long 
beards,  carrying  an  owl  in  their  hands. 

Lar'ttil.  Larve,  a.  Resembling,  or  pertaining  to,  a 
larva. 

Lar'vated,  Larvate,  a.  [Lat.  larvatus.]  (Zool.)  In¬ 
vested,  as  with  a  mask. 

Larve,  n. ;  pi  Larve*.  (Zool.)  Same  as  Larva. 
Larri’fonn,  a.  Exhibiting  the  form  of  a  larve. 

I.arv ip'a ro  us,  a.  [Lat.  larva,  and  parere,  to  produce.] 
(Zool.)  Bringing  forth  young  in  larval  form,  as  certain 
insects. 

Larynse'al,  Larynge'an,  (-ye-,)  ».  [From  Eng. 

laryuxT]  Belonging  to  the  larynx, 
f.ar.viiifisinus,  (-jis'mus.)  n.  (Med.)  Spasm  of  glottis, 
giving  occasion  to  contraction  or  closure  of  the  opening 


Laryngi  tis,  »■  [N.  Lat.,  from  larynx,  q.  v.J  (Med.) 
An  acute  inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane  lining 
the  larynx,  particularly  the  glottis  and  epiglottis.  This 
disease  is  characterized  by  a  high  degree  of  fever;  the 
pulse  is  frequent  and  hard,  and  the  patient  manifests  a 
considerable  degree  of  restlessness  and  anxiety ;  he  like¬ 
wise  complains  of  sore-throat;  and  among  the  earliest 
symptoms  that  bespeak  danger  is  difficulty  of  degluti¬ 
tion,  for  which  no  adequate  cause  i.-  visible  in  the  fauces; 
and  to  this  is  presently  added  difficulty  of  breathing. 
The  act  of  inspiration  is  protracted  and  wheezing,  and 
the  patient  points  to  the  pomum  Adami  as  the  seat  of 
the  disease.  He  speaks  either  hoarsely,  or  what  is  more 
common,  all  power  of  audible  voice  in  the  larynx  is  lost, 
and  he  speaks  only  by  means  of  his  lips  and  tongue  in  a 
whisper.  As  the  disorder  advances,  the  patient’s  general 
distress  increases.  His  countenance,  from  being  flushed, 
becomes  pale  or  livid;  his  look  anxious  and  ghastly; 
he  struggles  for  breath,  and  if  he  does  not  obtain  timely 
relief,  dies  strangled.  Its  course  is  generally  rapid,  ter¬ 
minating  fatally  before  the  fifth  day,  and  even,  in  some 
cases,  within  twelve  hours.  Active  remedies,  therefore, 
require  to  be  promptly  applied.  Blood-letting,  both 
generally  and  locally,  and  blistering,  are  to  be  immedi¬ 
ately  resorted  to  during  the  periods  of  the  fever;  but  if 
the  powers  are  beginning  to  sink,  blood-letting  will  be 
of  little  use.  In  such  cases,  however,  tracheotomy  may 
be  resorted  to  with  advantage,  and  the  operation  of 
breathing  carried  on  by  means  of  an  artificial  opening 
till  the  parts  of  the  larynx  recover.  —  See  Tracheotomy 

Laryngology.  ».  [Gr.  larygx,  larynx,  and  logos,  de¬ 
scription.]  (Med.)  A  treatise  on  the  larynx. 

Lary  ngoph'ony ,  n.  [Gr.  larygx,  and  phone,  sound. 
(Med.)  The  sound  heard,  in  health,  when  the  stethoscope 
is  placed  over  the  laryux  or  trachea  at  the  time  a  person 
speaks.  The  voice  appears  to  pass  immediately  up  to 
the  ear  of  the  auscultator. 

Laryn  goscope,  n.  [Gr.  larygx,  and  skopein,  to  view.] 
(Med.)  An  instrument  which,  by  means  of  a  mirror,  en¬ 
ables  the  larynx  to  be  inspected. 

Laryngot'omy,  n.  [Gr.  larygx.  and  te.mnein,  to  cut.] 
( Surg .)  An  operation  which  consists  in  opening  the  lar¬ 
ynx,  either  to  extract  a  foreign  body,  or  to  remedy  an 
obstruction  of  the  glottis. 

L.arynx,  (lar’ingks,)  n.  [Gr.  larygx,  gen.  laryggos.) 
The  organ  of  the  voice  situated  at  the  upper  and  fore 
part  of  the  neck,  where  it  forms  a  considerable  projec¬ 
tion.  It  extends  (Fig.  1521)  from  the  base  of  the  tongue 
to  the  trachea; 


is  narrow  and 
cylindrical  be¬ 
low,  but  broad 
above,  where  it 
presents  the 
form  of  a  trian¬ 
gular  box,  be- 
i  n  g  flattened 
behind  and  at 
thesides,  whilst 
in  front  it  is 
bounded  by  a 
prominent  ver¬ 
tical  ridge.  It 
is  composed  of 
cartilages  con¬ 
nected  together 
by  ligaments, 
moved  by  nu¬ 
merous  mus¬ 
cles,  lined  by  a 
mucous  m  e  m  - 
brane,  and  sup¬ 
plied  with  ves¬ 
sels  and  nerves. 
The  cartilages 
oftheL.are9in 
number,  3  sin¬ 
gle,  and  3  in 
pairs:  viz.,  the 
thyroid,  cricoid, 
epiglottis,  the 
two  arytenoid, 
thetwocornicu- 
la  laryngis,  and 
the  two  cunei¬ 
form..  The  thy- 
"roid  cartilage 
consists  of  two 
plates,  of  a 
dense,  tough, 
fibro  -  cartilagi¬ 
nous  substance, 
irregularly 


Fig.  1521. 

CARTILAGES  OF  LARYNX  AND  EPIGLOTTIS, 
AND  UPPER  RINGS  OF  TRACHEA,  SEEN 
from  behind  (taken  from  Todd  and 
Bowman). 

a,  arytenoid  cartilages ;  6,  superior  cornua  of 
thyroid  cartilage:  c.  its  inferior  cornua;  d, 
posterior  surface  of  cricoid ;/,  epiglottis,  with 
its  perforations;  A,  its  left  inferior  tubercle  ; 
t,  upper  margin  of  thyroid;  t,  trachea, 
quadrilateral  in  form,  and  united  at  an  acute  angle  in 
front,  forming  that  prominence  which  is  felt  in  front  of 
the  throat,  called  pomum  Adami.  The  lower  border  is 
connected  with  the  cricoid  cartilage,  so  called  from  its 
resemblance  to  a  signet-ring  (Gr.  krikos.  eidos,  like  a 
ring.)  It  is  smaller,  but  thicker  and  stronger,  than  the 
thyroid  cartilage,  and  forms  the  lower  and  back  part  of 
the  cavity  of  the  larynx.  The  arytenoid  cartilages  are 
each  of  tiie  form  of  an  irregular  triangular  pyramid,  and 
are  placed  upon  the  upper  edge  of  the  broad  part  of  the 
cricoid  cartilage,  at  the  back  of  the  L.  The  base  of  each 
cartilage  is  broad,  and  presents  a  concave  smooth  sur¬ 
face  for  articulation  with  the  cricoid  cartilage.  The 
apex  of  each  cartilage  is  surmounted  by  a  small,  conical¬ 
shaped  cartilaginous  nodule  —  the  corniculum  laryngis. 
The  cuneiform  cartilages  are  two  small,  elongated,  car¬ 
tilaginous  bodies,  placed  one  on  each  side  in  the  fold  of 
mucous  membrane  which  extends  from  the  anex  of  the 


arytenoid  cartilage  to  the  side  of  the  epiglottis.  The 
epiglottis  is  a  thin  lamina  of  fihro-cartilage  shaped  like 
a  leaf,  and  placed  behind  the  tongue,  ill  tront  ol  the  su¬ 
perior  opening  of  the  larynx.  During  respiration,  its 
direction  is  vertically  upward,  its  free  extremity  curving 


Fig.  1522.  —  view  of  larynx  from  above,  (after  Willis.) 

b,  ligaments  uniting  arytenoid  and  cricoid  cartilages  ;  e.  thyroid 
cartilage  in  front ;  A,  left  thyro  arytenoid  muscle,  right  re¬ 
moved ;  1,  r.  i,  cricoid  cartilage;  m.  right  crico-arylenoid  mus¬ 
cle  ;  n,  arytenoid  cartilage ;  t,  v,  vocal  cords. 

forward  toward  the  base  of  the  tongue ;  hut  when  the 
larynx  is  drawn  up  beneath  the  base  of  the  tongue 
during  deglutition,  it  is  carried  downward  and  back¬ 
ward.  so  as  to  completely  close  the  opening  of  the  lar¬ 
ynx.  The  tipper  opening  of  the  larynx  is  termed  the 
glottis.  The  mucous  membrane  of  the  larynx  is  contin¬ 
uous  with  the  lining  of  the  month  and  pharynx,  and  is 
prolonged  through  the  trachea  and  bronclii  into  the 
lungs.  The  vocal  ligaments  are  two  narrow  hands  of 
dense,  fibrous,  and  highly  elastic  tissue,  stretched  be¬ 
tween  the  anterior  angle  of  the  thyroid  and  the  anterior 
surfaces  of  the  arytenoid  cartilages. 

L,a  Salle  (la-suit),  in  Illinois,  a  N.  central  co.;  area, 
about  1,152  sq.  m.  Ricers.  Illinois,  Fox,  and  Vermilion 
rivers,  besides  Indian  and  other  creeks.  Surface,  undu¬ 
lating;  soil,  very  fertile.  Min.  Coal.  County-town, 
Ottawa.  Pop.  (Ib97)  about  85,500. 

— An  important  city  of  La  Salle  co.,  on  the  Illinois  river 
(at  the  head  of  navigation)  and  at  the  terminus  of  the 
Michigan  Canal,  60  in.  N.  of  Bloomington  ;  III.  Central, 
Ch.,  Bur.  &  Q.,  and  C.,  R.  I.  &  Pae.  R.Rs.  Here  are 
extensive  zinc  works,  breweries,  sulphuric  acid  and 
cement  works,  and  other  industries ;  coal  is  largely 
mined  in  the  vicinity.  Pop.  (1897)  about  12,500. 

La  Salle,  in  Michigan,  a  post-township  of  Monroe 
county. 

L,st  Salle,  in  New  Yoik,  a  post-village  of  Niagara  co. 

L.a  Salle,  in  Texas,  a  village  of  Calhoun  co.,  on  Mata¬ 
gorda  Bay,  about  165  m.  S.S.E.  of  Austin. 

Lascar',  «.  [Hind,  lashkar,  a  coolie,  a  native  sailor.] 
In  the  East  India  trade,  the  name  given  to  a  native  sailor, 
or  dock-laborer.  The  L.  make  good  seamen,  but  they 
are  excessively  irritable  and  of  a  revengeful  nature. 

Lascaris,  Theodore  ( las-kar'is ,)  emperor  of  Nicsea, 
was  a  young  Greek  prince  who  married,  in  1200,  Anna, 
daughter  of  the  elder  Alexius,  emperor  of  the  East.  On 
the  capture  of  Constantinople  by  the  Crusaders,  in  1204, 
Theodore,  having  vainly  attempted  to  save  it,  escaped 
into  Anatolia,  and  under  the  title  of  despot  ruled  over 
part  of  the  empire  at  Nicsea.  In  1206  he  took  the  title 
of  emperor,  and  extended  his  dominion  as  far  as  the 
river  Ma-ander.  He  was  the  greatest  soldier  and  the 
best  statesman  of  his  time,  and  though  placed  between 
the  Latins  on  the  one  hand  and  the  Turks  on  the  other, 
he  resolutely  and  successfully  held  his  ground,  and 
reigned  prosperously  eighteen  years.  D.  1222.  He  left 
his  vast  dominions  to  his  son-in-law,  John  Ducas  (see 
John  III  ),  and  his  grandson,  Theodore  Lascaris,  called 
the  Young,  who  reigned  from  1255  to  1259.  This  latter 
was  succeeded  by  John  Lascaris.  (See  John  1\  .) 

Lascaris.  two  learned  Greeks,  descended  from  the  im¬ 
perial  family  of  this  name,  were  among  the  fugitives 
who  quitted  Constantinople  in  1454.  The  first ,  Con¬ 
stantine  Lascaris,  died  at  Messina,  1493.  He  is  the  au¬ 
thor  of  the  first  book  printed  in  the  Greek  character. 
The  second,  Andrew  John  Lascaris,  of  the  same  family, 
distinguished  as  a  scholar  and  ambassador,  was  patron¬ 
ized  by  Leo  X.,  and  became  principal  of  the  Greek  col¬ 
lege  founded  at  his  own  instance.  Died  at  Rome  1535. 
Constantine  Lascaris  is  generally  called  Byzantinu^ 
and  John,  or  Andrew  John,  Rhyndacenus. 

Las  Ca'sas.  Bartholomew  de,  a  Spanish  prelate,  dis¬ 
tinguished  for  his  generous  and  constant,  though  un¬ 
availing,  exertions  in  favor  of  the  natives  of  S.  America. 
He  was  horn  in  1474.  and  in  his  19th  year  accompanied 
his  father,  who  Sailed  with  Columbus,  to  the  W.  Indies. 
On  his  return  to  Spain,  he  embraced  the  ecclesiastical 
profession,  in  order  that  he  might  act  as  a  missionary 
in  the  western  hemisphere,  “there  to  spend  his  days  in 
preaching  the  gospel  to  the  Indians,  and  humanity  to 
their  oppressors.”  Never  did  man  more  zealously  en¬ 
deavor  to  effect  a  great  and  good  object.  Twelve  times 
he  crossed  the  ocean,  to  plead  at  the  foot  of  the  Spanish 
throne  the  cause  of  the  wretched  Indians,  and  passed 
fifty  years  of  his  life  in  attempting,  though  with  little 
effect,  their  amelioration.  He  was  made  bishop  of  Chi<v* 
in  1544;  but  he  resigned  his  see  in  1551,  returned  to 
his  native  country,  and  died  at  Madrid,  in  1566,  in  the 
92d  year  of  his  age.  Of  the  writings  of  Las  Casas,  tha 
most  valuable  is  his  General  History  of  the  Indies. 
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La*  Cases,  Marin  Joseph  Emmanuel  Auguste  Dieu- 
iio.VN'fi,  Comte  de,  (las'kaz.)  a  French  patrician,  cele¬ 
brated  for  his  chivalrous  devotion  to  Napoleon  Buona¬ 
parte.  He  was  born  at  the  chateau  of  Las  Cases,  in  the 
department  of  the  Ilaute-Uaronne,  in  1766,  and  acquired 
distinction  in  several  actions  as  a  naval  officer;  among 
these,  was  the  storming  of  Gibraltar  by  the  combined 
fleets  of  France  and  Spain.  At  the  outbreak  of  the 
French  revolution,  he  joined  the  emigrants  at  Coblent/., 
and  after  sharing  in  the  fruitless  efforts  of  the  Vendean 
war  and  the  expedition  to  Quiberon,  settled  in  Eng¬ 
land.  He  was  among  the  first  of  the  emigrants  to  re¬ 
turn  to  France  on  the  invitation  of  Napoleon  ;  and  hav¬ 
ing  engaged  himself  as  a  volunteer  under  Bernadotte, 
when  the  English  attacked  Flushing  in  1809,  he  became 
known  to  the  emperor,  and  gradually  rose  high  in  his 
confidence.  His  loyalty  to  Napoleon  shone  the  brighter 
for  his  reverses  in  1814 and  the  year  following,  when  he 
accompanied  him  to  St.  Helena,  and  remained  in  the 
closest  intimacy  with  him  for  eighteen  months.  At  the 
close  of  each  day,  Las  Cases  noted  all  that  transpired, 
and  every  thought  expressed  by  the  emperor,  in  a 
journal,  which  has  since  been  published  as  a  Memorial 
de  Sainte.  Hclhie ;  and  in  the  perusal  of  which,  it  must 
be  remembered,  that  it  came  under  the  eye  of  Napoleon, 
leaf  by  leaf,  as  it  was  written.  This  modern  Bayard 
was  at  length  sent  a  prisoner  to  England,  and  treated 
with  every  indignity,  not  to  say  petty  spite,  by  the  gov- 
ernmentof  the  time,  under  Lord  Castlereagh.  The  Em¬ 
peror  F'rancis  at  last  interfered  in  his  favor,  and  he  was 
allowed  to  pass  the  remainder  of  his  days  in  peace  in 
the  vicinity  of  Paris.  D.  184:2. 

Liitsci v'ions, a  [Vr.lascif ;  Lat. lascivus,  from  Sansk. 
las,  to  play  amorously. J  Wanton;  lewd;  libidinous; 
lustful;  voluptuous. 

“  The  loose  encounters  of  lascivious  men." — Shahs. 

— Having  a  tendency  to  excite  wanton  motions  or  salacious 
desires. 

“  He  capers  ...  to  the  lascivious  pleasing  of  a  lute." — Shahs. 

Lasciviously,  ade.  In  a  lascivious  or  voluptuous 
manner;  lewdly. 

Lttsci v'iousiiess.  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  las¬ 
civious;  salaciousness;  voluptuousness;  lewdness;  wan¬ 
tonness. 

— Tendency  to  foster  sensuality  and  promote  lustful  in¬ 
dulgences. 

La'ser.  Cyrena'icum.  Asa  Dul'cis.  n.  [Lat.]  A  gum- 
resin  which  was  greatly  esteemed  by  the  ancients,  and 
obtained  from  the  north  of  Africa.  It  is  described  by 
Dioscorides  (lib.  iii.,  c.  48),  and,  under  the  name  of 
silphion,  by  Theophrastus.  Different  names  were  given 
to  different  parts  of  the  plant  which  affords  it,  the  term 
laser  being  exclusively  applied  to  the  inspissated  juice. 
From  the  representations  of  the  plant  upon  the  coins 
of  Cyrene,  it  appears  to  have  been  one  of  the  Umbel- 
liferse;  and  according  to  Lindley  (Flora  Medica ,  p.  52), 
was  in  all  probability  obtained  from  T/iapsia  Silphion 
or  Garganica. 

Laserpi'tiiiiil,  n.  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  umbelliferous 
plants,  order  Apiacex.  The  root  of  L.  glabrum,  the 
Laser-wort,  is  violently  purgative,  and  even  caustic. 

Laser-wort,  La'zah-wort, n.  (Bot.)  See  Laserpitium. 

Lash,  n.  [Another  form  of  leash,  q.  v.]  The  thong  or 
plaited  cord  which  forms  the  cutting  part  of  a  whip;  a 
cord;  a  string.  —  A  stroke  with  a  whip  or  anything 
pliant  and  tough;  as,  to  inflict  the  punishment  of  the 
lash.  —  A  stroke  of  trenchant  sarcasm ;  a  cutting  satire ; 
any  expression  or  retort  calculated  to  wound  or  give 
pain ;  as,  his  speech  was  a  lash  at  vice. 

• — v.  a.  To  strike  with  a  lash  or  anything  pliant  and 
tough;  to  flagellate;  to  castigate;  to  scourge  or  whip. 
—  To  throw  up  with  a  sudden  jerk;  to  move  with  a 
sudden  spring;  to  kick  out. 

11  He  falls,  and  lashing  up  his  heels,  his  rider  throws." — Dryden. 

— To  beat  or  strike,  as  with  something  loose;  to  dash 
against. 

"And  big  waves  lash  the  frighted  shores." — Prior . 

— To  bind  or  tie  with  a  leash,  or  a  rope  or  cord;  to  secure 
*or  fasten  by  tying  a  cord  to  ;  as,  to  lash  a  sailor  to  the 
rigging,  to  lash  a  broken  chair. 

— v.  n.  To  ply  the  whip ;  to  strike  at. 

"  To  laugh  at  follies,  or  to  lash  at  vice." — Dryden. 

To  lash  out.  To  be  unruly  or  unmanageable;  also,  to 
fling  or  kick  out;  as,  a  horse  lashes  out  his  heels. 

Lasb'er,  n.  One  who  whips  or  castigates  with  a  lash. 

— In  England,  a  salmon-weir. 

— A  cord  for  binding.  —  See  Lashing. 

Lashing,  n.  A  rope  or  cord  for  binding  or  securing. 
(Sometimes  written  lasher.)  —  Flagellation;  castigation; 
a  flogging;  a  whipping.  —  Extravagance;  unruly  or  un¬ 
manageable  conduct. 

Las'Ket,  n.  (Naut.)  Same  as  Latching,  q.  v. 

I, nss.  n.  [From  laddess,  the  old  feminine  of  lad.]  A  young 
woman  or  grown  girl,  —  particularly  a  country  girl. 

Lassa,  ( las'sa ,)  or  H’lassa,  ( h’las'sa ,)  [i.  e.,  “  Land  of 
the  Divine  Intelligence,”]  a  city  of  Asia,  cap.  of  Great 
Thibet,  on  the  Mourau  River,  an  affluent  of  the  Sampoo: 
Lat.  29°  30'  N.,  Lon.  90°  40'  E.  It  is  a  populous  and 
commercial  town,  and  distinguished  by  numerous  hand¬ 
some  buildings,  large  numbers  of  convents,  and  the 
great  temple  of  the  Buddhist  faith,  a  building  situated 
in  the  centre  of  the  town,  and  covering  twelve  acres  of 
ground.  The  city,  which  is  of  an  oval  form,  is  about  4 
miles  long  by  1%  in  width,  is  entirely  walled  in,  and 
entered  by  5  strongly  defended  gates.  Pop.  Estimated 
at  24,000. 

Lasselle',  in  Wisconsin,  a  village  of  Douglas  co.,  about 
22  m.  E.  by  N.  of  Superior  City. 

Las'seilville,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of  Fulton 
co.,  about  58  m.  W.N.W.  of  Albany. 


Las'sen.  in  California,  a  N.E.  co., adjoining  Nevada; 
urea,  about  4,890  sq.  m.  divers.  Susan  and  Pitt  rivers, 
besides  several  smaller  streams  and  lakes.  Surface, 
diversified ;  soil,  in  the  valleys,  fertile.  Min.  Gold,  silver 
and  copper.  Cap.  Susanville.  Pop.  (1890)  4,239. 

Las'sen,  in  Nevada,  a  mining  village  ut  Humboldt  co., 
about  20  m.  N.  of  Unionville. 

Las  sens,  in  California,  a  village  and  township  of 
Tehama  co.,  abt.  22  in.  S.E.  of  Red  Bluff;  pop.  of  town¬ 
ship  abt.  600. 

Las  sen’s  Peak,  in  California,  a  peak  of  the  Sierra 
Nevada,  in  Shasta  co. ;  elevation  abt.  10,000  feet. 

Las'sie,  n.  In  Scotland,  a  lass;  a  country  girl. 

"  Lassie  wi*  the  lint-white  locks,  .  . . 

Wilt  thou  be  my  dearie,  O  ?  " — Bums. 

I.as'sit  lid c.  n.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  lassitudo,  from  lassus,  faint, 
languid,  wear)',  from  lanyueo,  to  be  faint,  weary.]  Faint¬ 
ness;  heaviness;  weakness;  languor  of  body  or  mind ; 
dulness. 

“  Lost  in  lassitude  lay  all  the  man." — Pope 

Lassiorn,  a.  F’orsaken  by  liis  lass  or  mistress,  as  a 
lover.  —  Shaks. 

Las'so,  n.  [Fr.  laisse;  Sp.  lazo.]  A  long  rope  or  cord, 
sometimes  made  of  strips  of  leather,  and  used  by  the 
natives  of  the  pampas  of  South  America  to  catch  wild 
horses,  or  any  animal,  though  in  full  career.  The 
Gauchos  ( q .  v.)  are  so  expert  in  the  use  of  this  article, 
that  they  can  take  the  smallest  animal  with  equal  facil¬ 
ity  with  a  horse  or  bull,  either  by  entangling  the  head, 


leg,  or  encircling  the  body  (Fig.  1523) ;  so  that,  Avhether 
in  the  peaceful  occupation  of  the  chase,  or  in  the  strife 
of  battle,  the  S.  American  hunter,  with  his  lasso,  be¬ 
comes  a  most  formidable  antagonist,  as  he  can  jerk  his 
missile  from  a  great  distance,  and  drag  the  soldier  as 
readily  from  his  saddle  as  hurl  him,  steed  and  arms,  in 
helpless  defeat  on  the  plain.  In  California  and  Mexico, 
the  lasso  is  called  a  lariat. 

— v.  a.  To  catch  witli  a  lasso;  as,  to  lasso  a  buffalo. 

Lasswatle,  ( las'waid ,)  a  town  and  parish  of  Scotland, 
in  Mid- Lothian,  5%  m.  S.E. of  Edinburgh.  Manuf.  Gun¬ 
powder  and  paper ;  also  iron  and  brass  foundries,  and 
oatmeal  mills.  Pop.  6,600. 

JL’ Assont  p'f ion,  a  S.W.  co.,  p.  Quebec,  on  the  St.  Law¬ 
rence;  urea,  325  su.  in.  Cap.  L’Assoniption.  Pop.  15,473. 

Last,  a.  [A.  S. ;  Ger.  le.tzt;  O.  Ger.  lezest.]  The  latest; 
that  comes  after  all  the  others  in  time;  that  follows  all 
the  rest;  hindmost;  that  is  behind  all  the  others  in 
place;  beyond  which  there  is  no  more;  final;  ultimate; 
as,  the  last  day  of  the  year. 

11  The  last  of  all  the  Romaus,  fare  thee  well !  ” — Shaks. 

— Next  before  the  present;  as,  last  week.  —  Utmost;  that 
does  not  admit  of  increase,  extension,  or  superiority. 

“  They  are  contending  for  principles  of  the  last  importance." 

Bob.  Hall. 

— Meanest;  lowest:  as,  to  take  the  last  prize. —  Com¬ 
pleted  or  finished  with  excellence  derived  from  long 
practice;  as,  he  gave  his  picture  the  last  touches. — 
Most  unlikely  ;  least  adapted  ;  apparently  not  possessed 
of  the  necessary  character  or  quality  ;  as,  she  is  the  last 
woman  to  he  trusted,  he  is  the  last  man  I  would  recom¬ 
mend,  &c. 

At  last,  or  at  the  last,  finally;  at  the  end;  in  the  con¬ 
clusion. 

“  To  return,  and  die  at  home  at  last ." — Goldsmith. 

To  the  last,  to  the  end,  finish,  or  conclusion. 

“  Politicians  .  . .  blunder  on  in  business  to  the  last."  —  Pope. 

On  one’s  last  legs,  on  the  verge  of  failure,  ruin,  or 
death ;  in  the  last  extremity  of  health,  credit,  or  for¬ 
tune. 

— adv.  The  last  time;  the  time  immediately  before  the 
present;  as,  I  saw  her  last  at  the  opera.  —  Finally;  in 
conclusion ;  ultimately.  —  Following  all  others  in  order, 
place,  or  time. 

— v.n.  [A.  S  hestan,  gelsestan,  to  fulfil,  to  follow,  to  en¬ 
dure,  to  continue;  Ger.  leisten,  to  do,  to  fulfil.]  To  con¬ 
tinue  to  serve  some  purpose  or  end;  to  stay ;  to  con¬ 
tinue  in  time  or  progress  ;  to  endure ;  to  maintain  exist¬ 
ence. —  To  continue  without  diminution  or  decay;  to 
keep  in  an  intact  or  unimpaired  state  ;  to  hold  out. 

“  The  Latin  volume  . . .  may  last  as  long  as  books  last."  —Bacon. 

Last,  n.  [A.  S.  hrste,  a  footstep.]  A  pattern  or  mould 
exhibiting  the  form  of  the  human  foot,  made  of  wood, 
on  which  boots  or  shoes  are  shaped. 

— [A.  S.  hlcest ;  Ger.  last;  Fr.  lasts..  J  (Com.)  A  load  or 
burden;  —  hence,  a  certain  weight  or  measure  of  capa¬ 
city,  varying  in  different  countries,  and  also  in  applica¬ 
tion  to  different  articles.  The  ship  last,  in  Denmark, 
N.  Germany,  Norway,  Russia,  and  Sweden,  is  equal  to  2 
tons  English.  In  N.  Germany  and  the  Zollverein,  the 
grain  last  measures  about  11  imp.  grs.,and  the  coal  last  \ 


is  equivalent  to  about  1%  tons.  In  Holland,  the  grain 
last  comprises  10]/£  imp.  grs.  At  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  the  last  is  equal  to  10  madden  -  30-608  imp.  bush. 

— The  burden  or  tonnage  of  a  ship. 

(Eng.  Law.)  A  local  court  holden  in  Kent,  for  lay¬ 
ing  rates  for  the  preservation  of  the  marshes. 

— v.  a.  To  form  with  a  last;  to  fit  or  adjust  with  a  last ; 
as,  to  last  a  hoot. 

Last'age,  n.  [Fr.  lestage,  from  lest,  ballast.  See  Last.] 
A  duty  levied  in  some  markets,  for  permission  to  trans¬ 
port  commodities. 

(Naut.)  Ballast;  lading  of  a  ship.  —  Stowage-room, 
in  a  ship. 

Lasting,  p.  a.  Durable;  that  may  last,  continue, or 
endure;  of  long  continuance  ;  as,  a  lasting  evil,  a  last¬ 
ing  color,  a  lasting  peace. 

— n.  Endurance.  —  A  sort  of  strong  durable  woollen  stuff 

Lastingly,  adv.  With  continuance;  durably;  per¬ 
petually. 

Last'ingness,  n.  Durability;  state  of  long  continu¬ 
ance. 

Lastiy,  adv.  In  the  last  place:  in  the  end  or  conclu¬ 
sion.- —  At  last;  finally;  at  length. 

Lastre'a,  n.  (But.)  A  genus  of  ferns,  order  Polypo- 
docece.  The  L.Jilix-mas  has  been  used  in  medicine.  The 
rhizome,  when  powdered,  is  considered  an  excellent  ver¬ 
mifuge,  especially  in  case  of  tapeworm.  It  is  also  used 
for  tanning. 

I, as  Vegas  (las  rcl'gas ),  in  Neir  Mexico,  a  city,  cap.  of 
San  Miguel  co.,  on  A.,  T.  &  S.  Fe  R.B.,  40  m.  E.  of  Santa 
Fe.  Has  hot  springs.  Pop.  (1897)  3.750. 

Lat  a  k  ia.  or  Ladakiell.  (lat-a'ke-a,)  a  decaying  town 
of  Syria,  96  m.  N.W.  of  Aleppo,  and  74  m.  S.  by  E.  of 
Isknnderoon  ;  pop.  from  6,006  to  10,000.  It  is  the  an¬ 
cient  Laodicea(ad  Mare),  q.  v. 

Lata'kia.  n.  A  kind  of  fine  Turkish  tobacco, obtained 
from  Latakia,  in  Syria. 

Latailia,  n.  [Fr .  latanier.]  A  genus  of  African  plants, 
order  Palniacese,  with  fan-shaped  leaves,  and  forming 
trees  20  or  30  feet  high.  The  pulp  of* the  fruit  of  L. 
Commersonii,  though  disagreeable  in  flavor,  is  eaten  by 
the  negroes.  This  species  is  a  native  of  the  Mascarenhas 
Islands,  and  is  often  cultivated  in  our  hot-houses. 

Latch,  n.  [From  A.  S.  heccan,  to  seize,  to  take  hold 
off';  Gael,  glac,  to  seize.]  A  small  piece  of  wood  or 
metal  used  as  a  fastening  for  a  door. 

(Naut.)  See  Hatching. 

— v.  a.  To  fasten  or  secure  with  a  latch,  as  a  door. 

Latch'et,  n.  [From  latch;  Fr.  lacet .]  A  shoe-string 
or  fastening. 

Laleh'-key,  n.  A  key  employed  in  raising  the  latch 
of  a  door. 

Latching,  Latch.  Las'ket,  n.  (Naut.)  On  board 
ship,  one  of  the  loops  formed  on  the  line  that  is  sewed 
to  the  head  of  the  bonnet,  and  connecting  it  with  the 
foot  of  the  sail. 

Late,  a.  (comp,  later,  or  latter;  super,  latest,  or 
last.)  [A.  S.  lat ;  Du.  laat ;  Icel.  latr,  slow,  tardy  ; 
Goth,  lats,  sluggish ;  probably  allied  to  lassus,  weary. 
See  Lassitude.]  Coming  after  the  usual  time;  slow: 
tardy ;  long  delayed ;— opposed  to  early ;  as,  a  late  comer, 
a  late  spring.  —  Far  advanced  toward  the  end  or  close  ; 
as,  late  at  night,  late  in  the  London  season.  —  Last,  or 
recently  in  any  place,  office,  or  character;  existing  not 
long  ago,  hut  now  decayed,  departed,  or  deceased:  as. 
the  late  George  Peabody,  the  late  government,  my  late 
partner.  —  Occurring  not  long  ago;  not  long  past; 
hence,  recent ;  new  ;  novel ;  modern  ;  as,  the  latest  news. 

— adv.  After  the  proper  time  or  usual  season  ;  after  long 
delay ;  behindhand.  “  Better  late  than  never.”  (Tusser.) 
— Recently ;  not  long  ago  ;  lately. 

"  Words  or  deeds  long  past  or  late."  — Milton. 

—Far  into  the  night,  day,  week,  or  other  particular  pe¬ 
riod  of  time. 

Of  late,  lately;  in  times  past;  near  the  present;  as, 
business  has  been  dull  of  late. —  Too  late,  not  in  time; 
after  the  due  or  proper  moment ;  as,  it  was  then  too  late 
to  take  precautions. 

Lateen'-sail.  n.  (Naut.)  A  peculiar  form  of  sail 
(Fig.  1524,)  usually  of  a  triangular  figure,  extended  by 
what  is  called  a  lateen-yard,  which  is  swung  about  one- 
quarter  the  distance  from  the  lower  end,  and  is  brought 


Fig.  1524.  —  a  lateen-rigged  xebec. 


down  at  the  tack,  while  the  other  end  is  elevated  at  at 
angle  of  forty-five  degrees.  Such  sails  are  generally 
used  in  the  Mediterranean  waters,  and  form  the  rig  of 
xebecs,  polaccas,  feluccas,  and  settees. 

Lately,  adv.  Recently ;  net  long  ago ;  as,  he  has  lately 
come  from  abroad. 

La'tency,  n.  State  of  being  latent  or  concealed. 

Late'ncss.  n.  State  of  being  late  or  delayed,  or  of 
coming  after  the  usual,  proper,  or  appointed  time;  as. 
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tho  lateness  ot  tlio  1  uii'V est .  —  State  of  being  out  of  time, 
or  after  the  specified  time;  time  far  advanced  in  any 
particular  period ;  :is,  lateness  of  the  day,  lateness  in 
life. 

Latont.  a.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  latens,  front  lateo,  to  lurk;  Ileb. 
laat,  to  muffle,  to  cover.]  Hid;  concealed;  secret;  not 
seen;  not  visible  or  apparent;  as,  latent  talent. 

L.  bud.  ( Bot )  A  bud  which  survives  long  without 
growing,  and  commonly  without  being  visible  exter¬ 
nally. 

L.  heat.  ( Phys .)  See  Heat. 

L.  operation.  ( Surg .)  One  of  the  methods  of  cutting 
for  the  stone. 

L.  period.  (Med)  A  state  of  disease  in  which  the 
symptoms  are  so  concealed  and  obscure  as  to  escape  the  J 
observation  of  the  physician. 

Latently,  adv.  In  a  latent  manner;  secretly;  invis¬ 
ibly. 

Later.  a.  [Comp.  deg.  of  late.]  After;  posterior;  sub¬ 
sequent. 

“  But  He  is  risen,  a  later  star  of  dawn.”  —  Wordsworth. 

Lateral.  a.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  lateralis,  from  latus,  luteris,  aj 
side.]  Pertaining  to  the  side;  springing  from,  or  at- 1 
tached  to  the  side;  as,  lateral  branches.  —  Directed  to  I 
or  acting  on  the  side;  as,  a  lateral  view,  a  lateral  con¬ 
tingency. 

L.  equation.  (Math.)  An  equation  of  the  first  degree 

L.  stress  or  pressure.  (Mech.)  A  pressure  at  right  an¬ 
gles  to  the  length,  as  of  a  beam  ;  —  in  contradistinction 
to  longitudinal  stress  or  pressure. 

Laterally,  adv.  By  the  side;  sideways. — In  the  di 
rection  of  the  side. 

I.ateran,  (Idt'e-rdn.)  ( Eccl.  Hist.)  This  name,  derived 
from  the  old  Roman  family  of  the  Laterani,  whose  chief, 
Plautins,  implicated  in  the  Piso  conspiracy,  was  exe¬ 
cuted  by  Nero  in  65,  was  applied  to  their  palace,  pre¬ 
sented  by  Constantine  I.  to  the  popes.  The  greater  part 
of  the  Lateran  palace  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  1308. 
Gregory  XI.,  on  restoring  the  seat  of  the  papacy  from 
Avignon  to  Rome,  in  1377,  took  up  his  abode  at  the 
Vatican.  The  church  of  St.  John  of  Lateran,  called 
“  the  Mother  and  Head  of  all  the  churches  of  the  city 
and  the  world,”  built  by  Constantine  I.,  was  dedicated 
to  the  Saviour.  Lucius  II.,  who  rebuilt  it  in  the  12th 
eeut.,  dedicated  it  to  John  the  Baptist,  (Fig.  1525,)  and  it 


Fig.  1525.  —  st.  John  lateran,  (Rome.) 


is  celebrated  for  the  councils  held  in  it,  Oct.  5-31,  619; 
Nov.  1,  861;  Aug.,  900;  Jan.  31,  993;  Feb.  12,  1111  ; 
March  18-23, 1112;  March  5, 1116;  March  18  to  April  5,1 
1123  (ninth  general);  April  20,  1139  (tenth  general);  j 
March  5-19,  1179  (eleventh  general);  Nov.  11-30,  1215 
(twelfth  general);  and  May  3,  1512,  to  March  Id,  1517.1 
by  some  called  the  nineteenth  general.  Every  newly 
elected  pope  takes  possession  of  this  church  in  great 
state,  and  bestows  his  blessings  upon  the  people  from 
its  balcony.  A  new  palace,  adjoining  the  church,  was| 
built  by  Sixtus  V.  in  1586. 

Laterito'linus,  a.  [Lat.  later  is,  and  folium,  leal'.; 
(Bot.)  That  grows  on  the  side  of  a  leaf  at  the  base,  as 
a  flower. 

I.a t or ■  t  i oils,  (-ish'us,)  a.  [Lat.  laleritius.]  Resem¬ 
bling  bricks ;  having  the  color  of  bricks. 

L.  sediment.  (Med.)  The  name  given  to  a  dirty-red- 
colored  precipitate,  sometimes  found  in  the  water  of 
persons  laboring  under  disease ;  in  other  words,  a  brick- 
colored  sediment  of  the  urine. 

Lateseence,  (-es'ens,)  n.  [From  Lat .  latescere  —  latere, 
to  be  hid.]  A  partial  retirement  from  view  or  knowl¬ 
edge. 

(Zool.)  Tendency  to  milk ;  milkiness,  or  milky  color. 

Lat'est,  a.  [Super,  of  late,  q.  v  ]  That  comes  last  of  all ; 
longest  after  the  appointed  time;  tardiest ;  as,  latest  in¬ 
telligence.  the  latest  comer. 

Late’-wake,  a.  (Arch.)  Same  as  Lich-wake,  q.  c. 

Late'ward,  a.  Somewhat  late; — opposed  to  for¬ 
ward.  (R.) 

La  tex,  n.  [Lat.]  (Bo/,.)  A  coagulable  sap  which  cir¬ 
culates  in  the  vessels  of  the  lactiferous  tissue  of  plants. 
The  term  is  extended  to  any  kind  of  viscid  fluid  con¬ 
veyed  in  the  lactiferous  vessels,  whether  opaque  or  not. 

Lath.  re.  [Fr.  and  Ger.  latte.]  (Arch.)  A  thin  cleft  piece 
of  wood  used  in  slating,  tiling,  and  in  plastering.  Pan¬ 
tile  laths  are  long  square  pieces  of  fir  or  oak,  on  which 
the  pantiles  hang.  The  term  has  also  lately  been  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  wrought-iron  strips  that  serve  to  fasten  the 
slates  or  the  sheets  of  metal  on  a  roof;  or  to  the  strips 
that  support  the  filling-in  part  of  a  fire-proof  floor. 

— v.  a.  T&  cover  or  line  with  laths. 

Suit  ll  a  ill.  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Pike  co„  about  21 
m.  S.S.W.  of  Chiilicothe. 

Lath'-liriek.  n.  A  long,  narrow  brick  for  drying  malt 
upon  in  the  kiln. 


Lathe.  ».  [Etymol.  uncertain  ;  perhaps  from  V.  Ilathrn, 
to  make  smooth.]  (Mach.)  A  machine  in  which  objects 
are  turned,  or  rotated  ami  shaped.  It  is  the  most  im¬ 
portant  of  tools,  and  is  manufactured  in  many  forms  to 
meet  the  demands  of  different  lines  of  manufacturing. 
The  machinist’s  lathe,  in  its  most  common  form,  con¬ 
sists  of  a  supporting  framework,  called  the  bed  or 
shears,  on  which  are  mounted  two  heads  (the  head-stock 
a  id  tail-stock),  between  the  pointed  centers  of  which 
the  piece  or  article  to  be  shaped  is  mounted.  The 
center  at  the  head  is  fixed,  but  I  otates,  and  is  called  the 
live  center.  That  at  the  foot  is  adjustable  as  to  distance 
from  the  head,  but  does  not  rotate,  and  is  called  tin- 
dead  center.  Back  of  the  live  center  is  a  shaft,  usually 
made  hollow,  called  the  mandrel.  On  this  are  mounted 
the  stepped  driving-pulleys,  which  carry  the  belts  con¬ 
necting  with  the  source  of  power.  Moving  on  a  screw 
along  the  front  of  the  bed  is  the  slide-rest,  which 
carries  the  tool-post.  A  cutting  tool  being  properly 
placed  in  the  post,  may  be  brought  into  operation 
against  the  work  turned  by  the  adjustment  of  the  slide 
rest,  and  a  slight  thickness  is  taken  off  at  each  back- 
aud-forth  passage  of  the  tool  across  the  work.  For 
turning  long,  springy  pieces,  as  light  rods,  a  mid-rest  is 
supplied  as  an  attachment  to  the  lathe.  In  connection 
with  the  head-stock  is  an  arrangement  of  gearing  that 
permits  of  changes  in  speed  of  rotation,  &c.  On  tin- 
live  center  is  mounted  either  a  face-plate  or  a  chuck  for 
holding  the  work.  For  special  work,  as  in  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  duplicate  machinery,  where  a  great  number  of 
similar  pieces  have  to  be  turned  out  cheaply,  special 
forms  of  lathe  are  devised,  as  the  axe-handle  lathe, 
pivot-lathe  (for  watch  pivots),  wheel-lathe  (for  turning 
car-wheels),  &c.  The  geometric  lathe  is  a  special  ma¬ 
chine,  designed  to  form  the  “ lathe-work”  observed  in 
bank-notes.  Jewelers  have  special  forms  of  lathes.  I 
having  wheels  for  grindiugand  polishing.  The  potter's 
lathe  is  a  rotating  table  on  which  the  clay  is  mounted 
and  shaped  with  a  tool  or  by  the  hand.  For  large 
lathes,  see  Machine  Tools,  in  Section  II. 

(Eng.  Hist.)  An  Anglo-Saxon  territorial  division,  of 
which  the  etymology  is  uncertain.  Kent  is  the  only 
county  divided  into  lathes,  each  of  which  contains  four 
or  five  hundreds.  Each  was  originally  under  the  juris¬ 
diction  of  a  lathe-reeve,  subordinate  to  the  sheriff  of  the 
county. 

Lilt  Ite'-bed,  n.  (Mech.)  That  part  of  a  lathe  on  which 
the  poppet-head  slides  forward  or  backward  to  its  re¬ 
quired  position. 

Lath'er,  v.  a.  [A.  S .  leth  rian,  to  anoint :  perhaps  akin 
to  lcel.  lodra,  to  foam,  from  liidr,  the  foam  of  the  sea.] 
To  anoint  or  spread  over  with  lather  or  foam  id'  soap  : 
as,  to  lather  one’s  beard. 

— To  administer  a  severe  flogging ;  as,  to  lather  an  unruly 
boy. 

— v.  a.  To  form  a  froth  or  foam  with  water  and  soap.  I 
“  Choose  water  pare,  such  as  will  lather  cold  with  soap.” — Baynard  | 

Lat  h  er  i  njj,  u.  A  castigation  :  a  flogging. 

Liith'ing-,  it.  A  covering  made  with  laths.  —  Art  or 
practice  of  covering  with  laths. 

Lathrte'a.  n.  [Gr.  lathraios,  concealed.]  (Bot.)  A 
curious  genus  of  the  order  Ornbanchacese,  called  Tooth- 
wort.  The  English  name  arose  from  the  root,  which  is 
parasitic  on  the  roots  of  trees,  and  is  branched  and 
clothed  with  numerous  fleshy  scales  resembling  teeth.  I 
On  this  ground  the  old  herbalists  considered  it  a  specific 
for  toothache. 

La'throp,  in  California,  a  post-vill.  of  Sa n  Joaquin  co. 

Latbrop.  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-township  of  busqtie- 
lianua  co.  Pop.  (1897)  820. 

Lattl'-work.  u.  Batten-work  in  the  form  of  thin, 
narrow  strips  of  wood,  affixed  to  the  sides  of  a  room  to 
receive  a  coating  of  plaster. 

Lathy'rits,  n.  [Gr.  lathyrns,  a  vetcliing.]  (Bot.)  A  con¬ 
siderable  genus  of  herbaceous,  climbing  plants,  order 
Fa  bacese,  the 
most  familiar  spe¬ 
cies  of  which  are 
L.  odor  at  us,  the 
.S  w  e  e  t  Pea,  L. 
latifolius,  and  L. 
sylcestus,  natives 
of  Europe,  a  n  d 
cultivated  in 
gardens  for  the 
beauty  of  their 
flowers.  The  tu¬ 
berous  roots  of  L. 
t  uber  o  s  us,  the 
Everlasting  Pea 
(Fig.  1526),  com¬ 
mon  in  corn-fields 
in  various  parts 
of  Europe,  are 
eaten,  boiled  or 
baked,  in  the 
countries  where 
they  are  abun¬ 
dant.  L.  sativus, 
grown  in  the  S 
of  Europe  under 
the  name  of  Jesse 
or  Jarosse,  has 
been  used  for 
food ;  but  it  proves 
to  be  a  slow  poi¬ 
son  both  to  man 
and  beast,  pro¬ 
ducing  ultimately 
entire  helpless¬ 
ness,  by  render¬ 


ing  the  limbs  rigid,  but  without  pain.  Sonic  species 
are  American,  among  which  L.  palustus,  the  Marsh 
Lathyrns,  found  in  wet  meadows  and  thickets  from  N. 
England  to  Oregon,  anil  giving  in  June  beautiful  large 
drooping  flowers,  variegated  w  ith  blue  and  purple. 

Latiau.  (la'shan,)  a.  Belonging  or  having  reference  to 
the  ancient  Latium,  a  country  of  Italy,  S.  of  the  Tiber. 

Latib'lllize,  v.  n.  [From  Lat .  lutihulum.]  To  hiber¬ 
nate;  to  lie  burrowed  or  domiciled. 

Latib'llluin, »/.;  pi.  Latibi  i.a.  [From  Lat.  latere,  to  lie 
concealed.]  A  burrow  ;  a  lair  ;  a  secret  hiding-place  or 
den. 

Latieiferous,  a.  [Lat.  latex,  and  ferre,  to  bear.] 
(Bot.)  Applying  to  the  tissue  conveying  the  latex  of  a 
plant. 

Lat'ielave,  n.  [Lat.,  from  lulus,  and  claims.]  (Homan 
An tiy  )  See  Cl.avus. 

Lat  ioos'tate,  a.  [Lat.  latus,  broad, andcostatus, ribbed.] 
Broad-ribbed. 

Latiden'tate,  a.  [Lat.  latus,  and  dental  us,  toothed.] 
Broad-toothed. 

Latifo'liate,  Latifo'Iions.  a.  [Lat.  latus,  and  fo¬ 
lium,  leaf.]  (Bot.)  Broad-leaved. 

Lat  imer,  High, an  English  bishop  and  reformer,  b.  at 
Thurcastou,  Leicestershire,  abt.  1490.  He  was  educated 
at  Cambridge,  and  received  the  degree  of  M.  A.  in  1514. 
He  was  then,  as  he  says  himself,  ‘‘as  obstinate  a  Papist 
as  any  in  England,”  but  became  a  Protestant  chiefly 
through  the  influence  of  Bilney.  He  strenuously  pro¬ 
mulgated  the  doctrines  of  the  Reformation,  and  being 
an  admired  preacher,  his  influence  ou  his  hearers  was 
consequently  very  great.  His  fame  reaching  Henry 
VIII.,  he  sent  for  him,  and  was  so  pleased  with  his  dis¬ 
courses  as  to  confer  on  him  the  bishopric  of  Worcester. 
But  Latimer  was  no  time-server;  on  the  contrary,  he 
expostulated  with  the  king  on  his  cruelties.  He  after¬ 
wards  resigned  his  bishopric;  and,  on  the  hill  of  Lord 
Cromwell,  his  patron,  he  was  sent  to  the  Tower,  where 
he  remained  till  the  accession  of  Edward  VI.,  who  would 
have  restored  him  to  his  diocese,  but  he  refused.  He 
then  resided  with  Cranmer,  whom  he  assisted  in  fram¬ 
ing  his  homilies,  and  in  completing  the  work  of  reforma¬ 
tion.  When  Mary  came  to  the  throne,  he  was  commit¬ 
ted  to  the  Tower,  whence  he  was  sent,  with  Kidley  and 
Cranmer,  to  Oxford,  to  hold  a  conference  with  several 
doctors  from  the  universities.  He  pleaded  that  he  was 
old,  sick,  and  had  used  the  Latin  tongue  but  little  for 
twenty  years;  he  was  therefore  permitted  to  give  in  a 
long  profession  of  faith  in  writing,  for  which  he  was  con¬ 
demned  as  a  heretic,  and  imprisoned  for  more  than  one 
year  in  Bocardo,  the  common  jail  of  Oxford.  He  was 
then  again  summoned  before  the  commissioners,  but  re¬ 
fusing  to  recant,  he  was  sentenced  to  the  stake,  and  was 
burned  at  the  same  stake  with  David  Ridley,  1555.  Lat¬ 
imer,  after  commending  his  soul  to  God,  thus  cheered 
his  brother-sufferer  :  “We  shall  this  day,  my  lord,  light 
such  a  candle  in  England,  as  shall  never  be  extin¬ 
guished.”  His  sermons  have  often  been  printed. 

Lat'illiore.  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-township  of  Adams 
co.  Pop.  (18971  1.265. 

Lat'imore  Creek,  in  Pennsylvania,  enters  the  Cone- 
wago  Creek  in  Adams  co. 

Lat'in,  a.  Relating  or  belonging  to  the  Latins,  or  peo¬ 
ple  of  Latium,  Italy  ;  —  hence,  Roman;  as,  the  Latin 
language. 

—  Belonging  to.  or  written  in  the  language  of,  the  Latins 
or  Romans;  as,  a  Latin  delectus,  a  Latin  oration. 

— n.  The  language  of  the  people  of  ancient  Rome.  —  See 
Latin  Language. 

(Anc.  Geog.)  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Latium. 

Lat'in  Church.  ».  (Eccl.  Hist.)  A  name  applied  to 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  and  the  churches  m  com¬ 
munion  with  it,  as  distinguished  from  the  Greek  Church. 

Lat'in  Cross,  n.  A  cross  with  the  lower  limb  consid¬ 
erably  larger  than  the  other  three. 

Lat'in  Empire.  (Hist.)  The  Crusaders  captured  Con¬ 
stantinople  April  9, 1204,  andfouuded  the  Latin  Empire 
of  the  East,  which  was  overthrown  by  Michael  (VIII.) 
Palteologus,  July  25,  1261,  who  restored  the  Eastern  or 
Greek  Empire. 

Lat'inisin,  n.  A  Latin  idiom  or  peculiarity  of  speech. 

“Milton  has  made  use  of  frequent  Latinisms."  —  Addison. 

Lat  inist,  n.  A  Latin  scholar  or  critic;  one  versed  or 
skilled  in  the  Latin  language. 

“  He  left  school  a  good  Latinist.”  —  Macaulay. 

Latinis'tic,  a.  Consisting  of,  or  pertaining  to  Latin  ; 
couched  in  a  Latin  style  or  idiomatic  mode  of  expres¬ 
sion. 

Latin'itaster,  n.  A  pretender  to  a  knowledge  of 
Latin  :  one  who  has  a  smatteriug  of  the  Latin  tongue. 

Latin'ity,  n.  [Lat.  latinilas.]  The  Latin  tongue  or 
style  of  speech  ;  purity  of  the  Latin  style  or  idiom. 

“If  Shakspeare  was  able  to  read  Plautus  with  ease,  nothing  iu 
Latinity  could  be  hard  to  him.” —  Dennis. 

Latiniza'tion,  n.  Act  of  converting  into  Latin. 

Lat'inize,  v.  a.  [Fr.  latiniser.]  To  give  to  foreign 
words  Latin  terminations,  and  to  make  them  Latin. 

— v.  n.  To  use  words  or  phrases  borrowed  from  the  Latin. 
“  I  am  liable  to  be  charged  that  I  Latinize  too  much.”  —  Dryden. 

Latin  Language  anil  Literature.  The  Latin 
language,  the  speech  of  the  ancient  Romans,  derived  its 
name  from  the  country  of  Latium,  the  central  region 
of  Italy.  Latium  was  surrounded,  in  the  south,  by 
colonies  of  Greeks,  by  the  Tyrrhenian  Pelasgi  on  the 
plain  of  the  Po,  by  the  Ligurians  at  the  foot  of  the 
Alps,  by  the  Umbrians,  by  the  Ausonians  on  the  Tiber, 
the  Oscans  at  the  foot  of  Vesuvius,  and  the  Etruscans 
on  the  Arno.  The  territory  of  Latium,  therefore,  having 
Gn  i-ks  on  the  one  side  and  barbarians  on  the  other, 
overrun  in  turn  by  both,  and  at  last  peopled  by  different 
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tribes,  gave  rise  to  a  language  partaking  of  various 
elements.  Many  of  the  Latin  words  are  of  Greek  deri¬ 
vation,  a  number  of  which  are  probably  simple  trans¬ 
plantations  adopted  after  the  language  was  formed ; 
but  there  are  many  others  that  have  been  more  or  less 
changed;  and  probably  not  a  few  that  were  originally 
Greek  have  come  to  lose  all  traces  of  their  origin.  The 
terms  of  husbandry  and  domestic  occupation  are  mostly 
Greek,  while  those  of  warfare,  on  the  contrary,  are  evi¬ 
dently  not  Greek.  Hence  it  is  concluded  that  the  in¬ 
digenous  Pelasgi  were  subdued  by  victorious  invaders. 
This  view  is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  the  terms  for 
the  simplest  ideas  are  Greek;  as,  sto,  I  stand;  sedeo,  I 
sit;  miii'O,  I  remain;  while  the  terms  referring  to  gov¬ 
ernment  and  laws  do  not  appear  to  be  Greek;  as,  rex, 
a  king;  jus,  law;  civis,  a  citizen.  Words  relating  to 
religion  are  usually  not  Greek,  and  may  have  been  fur¬ 
nished  by  the  Etruscans.  That  the  conquerors  did  not 
come  by  sea  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  most  of  the 
maritime  terms  are  Greek.  As  the  Roinaus  became 
masters  of  Italy,  the  other  languages  of  the  country  dis¬ 
appeared  During  the  period  preceding  the  first  Punic 
war,  the  Roman  language  was  in  no  settled  state.  It  was 
necessarily  exposed  to  a  mixture  of  various  idioms,  from 
the  diversity  of  foreigners  who  composed  the  early  pop¬ 
ulation  of  Rome.  It  was  not  until  the  close  of  that 
period  that  any  attention  was  paid  to  the  regular  settling 
of  the  principles  and  forms  of  the  language,  and  not  until 
a  still  later  time  that  any  approved  author  labored  upon 
the  cultivation  of  style.  Traces  of  the  old  forms  of  the 
langu  tge  are  found  in  fragments  of  the  earliest  poets, 
and  also  in  the  comedies  of  Plautus.  The  Latin  language 
has  only  twenty-three  letters,  corresponding  to  those 
of  the  English,  except  that  w  is  entirely  wanting,  that 
i  was  used  to  represent  both  i  and  j,  and  u  to  represent 
both  u  and  v.  Distinctive  forms  for  these  letters  were 
not.  introduced  until  the  Middle  Ages.  The  letter  k 
seldom  occurs,  and  y  and  z  exist  only  in  a  few  Greek 
w  mis,  and  came  late  into  use.  X  is  also  a  letter  of  late 
origin;  and,  at  an  early  period,  i  was  used  instead  of  y , 
and  ss  instead  z.  There  is  no  article  in  the  Latin  lan¬ 
gu  ige,  a  defect  which  frequently  gives  rise  to  ambiguity. 
Th  -  characters  used  in  writing  greatly  resembled,  in 
tli  ■  earliest  period  of  the  language,  those  of  the  Greek. 
'J'u  ‘  Romans  used  only  capital  letters,  aud  on  account 
of  the  inconvenience  in  rapid  writing,  they  formed  ab¬ 
breviations,  by  using  the  initial  letters,  or  some  of  the 
principal  letters  of  a  word.  Until  the  time  of  the  poet 
Livius  Andronicus,  who  flourished  about  2i0  B.  c.,  there 
exist  few  monuments  of  the  Litin  language.  The  oldest  j 
of  them  is  a  hymn,  which  was  chanted  at  their  annu  d 
festival,  by  the  fratres  arvales,  a  college  of  Roman 
priests.  It  was  dug  up  at  Rome  in  1778,  and  is  believed 
to  be  as  old  as  the  time  of  Romulus.  It  contains  but 
few  words  that  remained  in  the  language.  The  next 
specimens  belong  to  the  time  of  Numa,  and  are  the 
Salian  hymn,  which  was  unintelligible  to  Horace,  and 
the  laws  of  Numa;  after  which  come  the  laws  of  the 
Twelve  Tables,  about  B.  c.  4)0.  After  the  Romans  had 
conquered  the  south  of  Italy  and  Greece,  Greek  terms 
aud  phrases  were  grafted  on  the  old  Latin  stock,  and 
the  langu  ige  lost  much  of  its  original  form.  What, 
however,  it  lost  in  originality,  it  gained  in  refinement 
and  polish;  so  that  its  golden  age  dates  nearly  from  this 
transformation,  —  from  the  death  of  Sylla  through  the 
reign  of  Augustus.  The  progress  of  the  Romans  in  the 
arts  and  sciences  during  this  period  has  excited  the 
admiration  of  posterity,  and  secured  them  a  rank  among 
the  distinguished  nations  of  antiquity  second  only  to 
the  Greeks.  They  had  seen  their  inferiority  in  these 
respects  to  the  Greeks,  aud  had  been  brought  to  admire 
and  copy  their  poetry,  oratory,  and  works  of  art. 
Much,  too,  was  owing  to  the  comparative  tranquillity 
which  they  enjoyed  during  this  period,  and  the  pro¬ 
tection  and  encouragement  which  was  afforded  to  them. 
The  language  of  the  upper  classes  ( lingua  nobilis, 
classim)  was  distinguished  from  that  of  the  common 
people  (lingua  ptebeia ,  vulgaris),  the  latter  of  which  is 
only  preserved  to  us  in  a  few  phrases  in  the  comic 
poets.  There  was  also  a  lingua  urbana  distinct  from 
the  lingua  rustici,  as  well  as  a  lingua  provincialis. 
After  the  death  of  Augustus,  the  language  became  more 
and  more  corrupt,  by  the  introduction  of  foreign  terms 
from  almost  every  language  with  which  the  people 
came  in  contact.  The  degeneracy  became  more  rapid 
after  the  time  of  the  Rliuys,  as  there  was  no  writer 
capable  of  moderating  it.  The  successive  incursions 
of  the  Goths,  Vandals,  and  Lombards  flooded  it  with 
foreign  words  and  forms.  That  the  Latin  language  did 
not  share  the  destruction  of  the  Roman  empire  was  due 
to  Christianity,  which  had  adopted  it ;  and  though  it  at 
first  deteriorated  it, it  afterwards  secured  its  perpetuity. 
It  remained,  in  Europe,  the  ecclesiastical,  political,  and 
ofli  dal  language,  long  after  it  had  ceased  to  be  spoken,  j 
except  in  cloisters.  At  the  revival  of  letters,  Latin  was 
the  common  language  of  the  savans  of  Europe,  and  was 
■written  by  many  of  them  with  great  ease  and  purity. 
Bacon  wrote  the  principal  of  his  works  in  Latin,  believ¬ 
ing  that  it  was  destined  to  be  the  universal  and  common 
language  of  learned  men.  The  Reformation  was  a  great 
blow  to  the  generat  use  of  the  Latin  language,  by  de¬ 
priving  it  of  its  prestige  and  authority,  and  exalting  the 
vernacular  languages  above  it.  Still,  however,  even  in 
the  present  day,  many  learned  works  are  produced  in 
Latin,  particularly  in  Germany  and  Holland.  —  The 
Romans  being  chiefly  devoted  to  war,  politics, and  legis¬ 
lation,  for  five  centuries  were  possessed  of  no  literature 
worthy  of  the  name.  From  the  first  it  was  an  imitation 
of  that  of  Greece,  and  hence  its  general  characteristics  j 
are  correctness  and  precision,  with  little  of  the  buoyant 1 
vigor  and  various  coloring  of  original  genius.  Even  j 
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in  its  most  cultivated  period,  the  poets  seem  to  have 
had  little  conception  of  originality,  except  as  the  im¬ 
portation  of  a  new  style  from  Greece.  It  was  not  till 
after  the  Romans  had  conquered  Magna  Grsecia  and 
Sicily,  and  had  thus  become  intimately  acquainted  with 
Greek  literature,  that  they  began  to  turn  their  atten¬ 
tion  to  that  subject.  Their  first  poet  was  Livius  An¬ 
dronicus,  a  Greek  taken  at  the  capture  of  Tarentum, 
and  who  produced  Latin  tragedies  and  comedies,  trans¬ 
lated  from  and  modelled  after  the  Greek.  The  poet 
Eunius  (B.  C.  239-169;  was  regarded  by  the  Romans  as 
the  father  of  their  poetry.  He  wrote  tragedies,  satirical 
and  didactic  poems,  and  the  “  Annales,”  an  epic  on  Ro¬ 
man  history,  for  which  he  was  the  first  to  use  the  Latin 
hexameter.  Distinguished  as  tragic  poets  about  this  time, 
were  Pacuvius,  the  nephew  of  Ennius,  and  his  contem¬ 
porary  Attius.  Next  follows  the  comicpoetPlautus, whose 
plays,  though  rather  of  a  low  and  coarse  nature,  abound 
in  genuine  touches  of  wit  and  humor,  aud  were  much  ad¬ 
mired.  Tinder  Terence  (195-159)  Lati  n  comedy  rose  to  its 
highest,  though  not  to  Attic  excellence,  ilis  comedies  are 
all  translated  or  adapted  from  Greek  sources,  chiefly  Me¬ 
nander,  and  are  distinguished  for  the  elegance  and  pu¬ 
rity  of  their  style.  He  sought  to  delineate  the  pathetic  as 
well  as  the  ridiculous  features  of  daily  life;  and  though 
inferior  to  Plautus  in  native  vigor,  he  surpassed  him  in 
constructive  talent  and  depth  of  feeling.  Nearly  con¬ 
temporary  with  him  were  Novius  and  Pomponiits,  au¬ 
thors  of  popular  farces;  Ctecilius  Statius  and  Afratiius, 
who  introduced  Roman  instead  of  Greek  manners  upon 
the  stage.  Lucilius  (148-103),  a  patrician  by  birth,  gave 
to  literature  the  advantage  of  his  rank  as  well  as  genius, 
and  was  regarded  by  the  Romans  as  the  father  of  satire, 
a  style  of  poetry  in  which  he  eminently  distinguished 
himself.  The  Romans,  after  this  period,  had  no  distin¬ 
guished  dramatic  writers;  their  pieces  were  mostly 
translations  or  imitations  of  Greek  works.  The  later 
tragic  writers  of  the  Augustan  age,  Asinius,  Pollio,  Va- 
rius  with  his  Thyestes,  and  Ovid  with  his  Medea,  are 
praised,  but  they  were  never  very  popular.  The  ten 
tragedies  which  are  ascribed  to  Seneca  were  never  acted, 
and  are  too  bombastic  and  rhetorical  to  please  culti¬ 
vated  minds.  The  first  rude  annalists  of  Rome  were  Q. 
Eabius  Pictor  and  L.  Cincius  Alitnentus,  who  were  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  the  elder  Cato  (234-149),  author  of  the 
Origines  of  Rome,  a  work  now  lost.  The  last  historian 
of  importance  in  the  pre-Augustan  period  of  Roman 
literature,  was  L.  Cassius  Hemina,  who  wrote  five  or  six 
books  of  Roman  Annals,  fragments  of  which  are  still 
extant.  Pre-eminent  among  the  numerous  other  au¬ 
thors  of  this  period  were  L.  Caelius,  Antipater,  Cn.  Gel- 
lius,  Bablius,  Sempronius,  Asellio,  C.  Junius,  1’iso  Frugi, 
Scaurus,  Rufus,  Catulus,  Sylla,  Valerius  Antias.  Dis¬ 
tinguished  among  the  orators  who  flourished  before  the 
time  of  Cicero  were  Sulpicius,  the  two  Gracchi  —  whose 
speeches  were  stated  to  have  been  learned  and  majestic, 
—  Catulus,  Crassus,  llortensius,  and  Antonius.  Juris¬ 
prudence,  as  well  as  oratory,  was  suited  to  the  genius 
of  the  Roman  people,  and  among  those  most  distin¬ 
guished  for  their  legal  acquirements  were  the  elder 
Cato,  the  Scaevolas,  and  Manilius.  The  Stoical  philoso¬ 
phy  had  many  partisans,  the  first  famous  disciples  of 
which  being  Pansetius  and  Rutilius  Rufus.  The  golden 
ago  of  Latin  literature  is  usually  reckoned  from  the 
death  of  Sylla  to  that  of  Augustus  (b.  c.  78-a.  d.  14).  It 
was  then  that  the  influence  of  Greek  learning  and  Greek 
philosophy  came  most  to  be  felt.  A  knowledge  of  Greek 
was  an  essential  part  of  a  liberal  education,  and  it  was 
usual  for  the  young  men  of  means  to  finish  their  educa¬ 
tion  by  a  residence  of  some  time  in  Greece.  In  this 
period  was  Virgil  (b.  c.  70-19),  one  of  the  greatest  epic 
poets  that  ever  lived,  and  whose  great  work,  the  JEneid, 
has  ever  been  admired  for  its  elegance  and  taste  not  less 
than  for  its  genius.  It  represents  the  landing  of  iEneas 
and  the  foundation  of  his  dominion  in  Latium ;  aud 
although  the  poet  did  not  live  to  give  it  his  finishing 
touches,  and  desired  it  to  be  destroyed,  yet  it  will  ever 
remain  a  noble  monument  of  his  great  genius.  More 
perfect  of  its  kind  is  his  Georgies,  a  treatise  of  agricul¬ 
ture  in  the  form  of  a  didactic  poem,  and  exhibiting  his 
views  and  feelings  respecting  human  life.  His  earlier 
Eclogues  or  pastorals  manifest  the  same  love  for  nature 
and  a  country  life.  Few  writers  have  exerted  so  wide 
an  influence  upon  aesthetic  culture  as  Virgil.  Ilis  con¬ 
temporary  and  life-long  friend  was  Horace  (b.  c.  65-8), 
whose  odes  and  epodes  are  models  of  skill  and  taste,  and 
who  introduced  a  number  of  new  lyric  metres.  This 
poet  is  also  eminent  in  satire,  a  species  of  writing  origi¬ 
nal  with  the  Romans,  and  which  appears  to  have  had  a 
decided  influence  on  the  character  of  their  literature. 
The  works  of  Horace  abound  with  maxims  of  practi¬ 
cal  wisdom  and  happy  philosophical  apothegms ;  so 
that  no  classical  author  of  antiquity  is  more  frequently 
read  or  quoted  from.  Ovid  (b.  c.  43-a.  d.  14)  in  imagi¬ 
native  power  is  scarcely  surpassed  by  any  other  Latin 
poet.  He  was  also  possessed  of  a  brilliant  sportive  wit, 
and  great  power  of  versification.  Less  generally  and 
highly  esteemed  are  Lucretius,  the  sublimest  of  didac¬ 
tic  poets,  whose  De  Natura  Rerun  served  at  once  to 
illustrate  the  atomic  theory  of  the  world  and  the  Epicu¬ 
rean  system  of  morals,  and  to  polish  and  enrich  the 
Latin  language;  Catullus  (b.  87  b.  c.).  who  introduced 
lyric  poetry  into  the  literature  of  Rome,  and  whose  ele¬ 
gies  and  epigrams  are  admired  for  their  simplicity, 
beauty,  and  unaffected  imagery.  Tibullus,  who  gave  to 
the  elegv  its  highest  degree  of  excellence;  and  liis  suc¬ 
cessor  Propertius  (B.  about  B  c.  51),  an  amatory  poet, 
who  is  also  learned,  awkward,  and  obscure.  The  place 
of  the  legitimate  drama  was  now  occupied  bv  the  mime 
or  melodramatic  farce,  in  which  the  characters  of  com¬ 
mon  life  were  represented  with  the  help  of  gesticulation 
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and  with  low  jests,  for  the  entertainment  of  the  popn 
lace.  It  was  invented  by  Mattius,  and  acquired  its 
greatest  celebrity  from  Laberius  and  Publius  Syrus,  the 
latter  of  whom  interspersed  it  with  moral  sentiments, 
expressed  with  great  felicity;  but  it  never  reached  the 
standard  of  an  elevated  class  of  poetry.  The  greatest 
master  of  Latin  prose  of  this  or  any  other  period  was 
Cicero,  who,  in  fact,  litis  given  name  to  the  purest  Latin 
composition  He  flourished  b.  c.  106  -  43,  and  distin¬ 
guished  himself  as  an  orator,  so  as  to  dispute  the  first 
place  with  Demosthenes.  The  orations  of  Cicero  are 
remarkable  for  their  copiousness  and  luxuriance  of  ex¬ 
pression.  He  is  master  at  once  of  the  impassioned,  the 
sublime,  the  pathetic,  the  grave,  and  the  simple  style, 
and  has  the  art  of  adapting  to  every  subject  the  appro¬ 
priate  form  and  the  fitting  hue  of  expression.  He  also 
rendered  most  important  service  to  the  intellectual  cul¬ 
tivation  of  his  countrymen  by  the  introduction  to  them 
of  the  more  elevated  moral  philosophy  of  the  Greeks. 
Originally  a  follower  of  Plato,  he  often  adopted  the 
ethical  lessons  of  the  Stoics,  or,  when  their  excessive 
austerities  repelled  him,  embraced  those  of  Aristotle. 
The  doctrines  of  Epicurus  he  rejected  as  injurious  to  men. 
and  especially  in  their  relation  as  citizens.  Ilis  works 
also  afford  much  information  in  regard  to  the  history 
of  ancient  philosophy ;  as,  for  example,  his  Tuscular 
questions.  Poetry,  also,  history,  and  the  epistolary 
style,  he  touched  only  to  adorn.  Ills  letters  are  ad¬ 
mitted  to  be  the  most  perfect  specimens  which  the 
literature  of  Greece  or  Rome  can  produce.  Next  to 
him,  as  orators,  were  the  accomplished  llortensius,  the 
obscure  Coelius  Rufus,  the  cold,  cautious,  and  accurate 
Lucinius  Calvus,  and  especially  Julius  Caesar  (B.  c.  100- 
44),  whom  his  contemporaries  believed  to  be  capable  of 
rivalling  even  Cicero  in  eloquence.  Pollio,  Carvinus, 
and  Cassius  Severus,  were  also  distinguished  in  this 
walk.  Caesar  was  Cicero’s  rival,  also,  in  improving  and 
refining  the  language.  His  ‘’Commentaries  on  the 
Gallican  War”  are  but  little  inferior  to  Herodotus  in 
charm  of  diction.  The  historian  next  to  him,  in  re¬ 
spect  of  style,  is  Cornelius  N  epos,  whose  “Lives ’’are 
models  of  style  in  biographical  composition.  Sallust, 
(b.  c.  86-34)  approximated  to  his  model  Thucydides  in 
richness  and  vigor  of  thought  and  terseness  of  expres¬ 
sion,  though  he  marred  his  clear  conception  by  an  affec¬ 
tation  of  antiquated  forms.  Ilis  accounts  of  the  Cati- 
linarian  conspiracy  and  the  Jugurthine  war  are  care¬ 
fully  prepared  and  ambitious  works,  always  profound, 
though  often  partisan  in  their  judgments  Livy  (b.  c. 
59-a.d.  17),  pre-eminently  the  general  historian  of  Rome, 
excels  in  pictorial  effect,  surpassing  even  the  Greeks 
in  the  liveliness  and  richness  of  his  coloring,  and  the 
animation  and  spirit  of  his  delineations.  The  work, 
however,  is  more  picturesque  than  accurate,  and  marked 
more  by  patriotism  than  candor.  His  style  commands 
the  admiration  of  classical  scholars  ;  but  circumstantial 
truth  must  be  sought  elsewhere.  In  what  is  termed 
the  Silver  age  of  Latin  literature,  from  the  death  of 
Augustus  to  the  accession  of  Hadrian  (a.  d.  14-117), 
everything  is  changed.  Liberty  has  disappeared,  and 
talent  was  made  subservient  to  flattery,  or  to  bombast 
and  an  affectation  of  wit.  Every  subject  was  rendered 
comic ;  prose  and  poetry  were  confounded;  and  new 
grotesque  forms  of  expression  were  invented.  The 
purity  of  the  language  was  no  longer  maintained,  and 
it  became  corrupted  by  barbarism.  Seneca,  who,  with 
great  talents,  was  ambitious  of  shining  bythe  brilliancy 
of  his  wit,  the  structure  of  his  antitheses,  and  the 
general  terseness  and  point  of  his  style,  contributed  not 
a  little  to  the  degeneracy  of  that  period.  Ilis  various 
prose  writings  abound  in  moral  sentences  and  maxims, 
but  reveal  the  pride  of  a  Stoic  in  a  style  full  of  literary 
affectation.  Eloquence  was  cultivated  by  Julius  F  lav  us, 
by  Domitius,  and  by  Julius  Africanus.  Plays  were  pro¬ 
duced  iy  Pomponius  Secundus,  Varginius,  and  Martin  us. 
The  epic  degenerated  from  poetry  to  history;  the  Phar- 
salia  of  Lucan. the  greatest  effort  in  this  line, being  rather 
declamatory  than  poetical.  Valerius  Flaccus,  author  of 
the  Argonautics,  a  work  neither  original  nor  brilliant, 
introduced  an  affectation  of  learned  display.  To  this 
period  belong  Silius  Italicus,  author  of  1‘unica ;  Statius, 
author  of  T/iebais ;  and  Manilius,  author  of  Astro- 
nomica.  In  satire  this  period  is  more  distinguished. 
Persius  and  Juvenal  are  the  chief  masters  of  this  art, — 
the  latter  disputing  the  palm  of  superiority  with  Hor¬ 
ace.  Martial  first  gave  to  the  epigram  its  present 
meaning,  as  a  short  poem,  in  which  all  the  thoughts  and 
expressions  converge  to  a  striking  and  unexpected  con¬ 
clusion.  His  twelve  books  of  epigrams  exhibit  a  singu¬ 
lar  flow  of  wit  and  fertility’  of  imagination,  and  afford 
much  information  regarding  the  social  habits  of  the 
people.  In  prose,  Paterculus  ranks  among  the  best 
authors  of  this  period.  His  work  on  Roman  history  is 
elegant  and  elaborate,  and  is  conceived  in  an  impartial 
spirit,  though  it  manifests  an  opposition  to  republican¬ 
ism,  and  a  tendency  in  favor  of  the  empire.  The  great¬ 
est  of  Roman  historians,  however,  is  Tacitus,  who,  to 
great  power  of  observation,  unites  intellectual  strength, 
and  whose  experience  of  men  and  affairs  furnishes  the 
most  sombre  colors  and  sagacious  maxims.  He  displays 
great  acuteness  in  penetrating  into  the  inner  nature  of 
men,  exposing  their  hidden  motives  of  action,  their  cun 
ning,  servility,  immorality.  With  eloquence  deriveu 
from  indignation,  and  with  a  skill  in  graphic  represen¬ 
tation,  such  as  only  Thucydides  and  Sallust  have  given 
us  examples  of,  he  wrote  a  narrative  of  his  time.  Not 
to  be  compared  with  him,  are  Suetonius,  the  arid  biog¬ 
rapher  of  the  emperors:  the  florid  panegyrist  Floras ; 
Valerius  Maximus,  a  eollectorof  anecdotes;  aud  Quintus 
Curtins,  the  Roman  historian  of  Alexander  the  Great. 
Quintilian  (born  a.  d.  40).  in  his  great  work  Instituf tones 
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Oratorio,  displays  a  highly  cultivated  mind  and  a  pol¬ 
ished  and  graceful  style.  He  attempts  to  restore  elo¬ 
quence  to  its  former  position,  and  lays  down  rules  for 
the  training  of  the  orator.  The  elder  Pliny  displayed  a 
great  love  for  the  study  of  nature,  and  drew  attention 
to  the  physical  sciences,  which  previous  to  his  time  had 
been  entirely  neglected.  The  letters  of  the  younger 
Pliny  are  of  much  value  for  the  light  they  throw  upon 
the  period  in  which  they  were  written;  but  many  of 
them  are  ridiculously  studied  and  elegant.  The  Brazen 
age,  from  the  accession  of  Hadrian  to  the  fall  of  the 
Western  empire  (a.  d.  117-476),  exhibits  not  only  the 
decline  of  taste,  but  the  corruption  of  the  language. 
The  intercourse  of  the  Romans  with  barbarians  became 
much  more  extended.  Under  the  Antoniues,  especially, 
the  language  became  overlaid  with  exotic  words, 
phrases,  and  constructions.  Literature  was  also  culti¬ 
vated  at  Byzantium,  Alexandria,  Milan,  and  the  princi¬ 
pal  cities  of  Gaul,  as  well  as  at  Rome.  As  the  literature 
declined,  and  the  language  became  corrupt,  the  number 
of  grammarians  increased;  for  classical  Latin  had  be¬ 
come  almost  a  dead  language,  to  be  learned  only  from 
the  ancient  models.  Ausonins,  a  grammarian,  rhetori¬ 
cian,  and  poet,  wrote  idyls  and  epigrams  marked  by 
learning  and  wit;  Claudian  wrote  epical  sketches ;  Aure¬ 
lius  Prudentius,  the  greatest  of  primitive  Christian 
poets,  wrote  a  great  variety  of  hymns  and  lyrical  and 
heroic  pieces,  portions  of  which  are  still  employed  in  the 
service  of  the  Catholic  Church;  St.  Ambrose  wrote  Latin 
poems  remarkable  for  their  austere  simplicity  and  sublim¬ 
ity.  The  decline  of  prose  appears  in  the  Historia  A  ugusta, 
a  collection  of  imperial  biographies  from  Hadrian  to  Dio¬ 
cletian.  The  summaries  of  Aurelius  Victor,  Eutropius, 
and  Sextus  Rufus,  succeeded.  Almost  the  last  note¬ 
worthy  Roman  history  was  that  of  Ammianus  Marcelli- 
nus,  extending  to  A.  D.  378.  The  grammarian  Cornelius 
Pronto,  and  the  rhetoricians  Apuleius  and  Eunodius,  are 
the  best  of  their  class.  The  Gulden  Ass  of  Apuleius  is 
almost  the  only  example  in  Latin  literature  of  anything 
like  a  prose  novel,  or  romance.  The  Church  Fathers,  as 
Tertuliian,  Minucius  Felix,  St.  Cyprian,  Arnobius,  Lac- 
tantius.  St.  Hilary,  St.  Ambrose,  and  St.  Jerome,  are 
generally  more  remarkable  for  theological  vigor  than 
literary  grace.  In  the  reign  of  Justinian  was  drawn  up 
that  admirable  system  of  laws  which  bears  the  imperial 
name.  (See  Justinian  Code.)  Aulus  Gellius,  Nonius 
Marcellus,  Festus  Donatus,  Macrobius,  Servius.  Pris- 
cianus,  Csesariensis,  and  Isidore  of  Seville,  continued 
to  cherish  its  traditions  by  criticisms,  analyses,  and 
such  like.  Maternus  wrote  on  mathematics,  Frontinus 
and  Vegetius  on  strategetics,  Palladius  on  rural  econo¬ 
my,  and  Solinus  Publius  Victor  and  Vibius  Sequester  on 
geography  and  cosmography. 

Ijatiros'trous,  a.  [Lat.  latus,  and  rostrum,  beak.] 
(Zool.)  Broad-beaked,  as  certain  birds. 

Lat'ish,  a.  [F  rom  late.]  Somewhat  late. 

I.a'tis  rec'tum.  [Lat.,  the  right  side.]  {Math.)  In  the 
lower  sections,  the  double  of  the  ordinate  of  a  focus. 

I.,atis'simus  Dor'si,  n.  [Lat.  latissimus,  broadest, 
and  dorsum,  the  back.]  ( Anat .)  The  name  of  a  broad, 
flat  muscle  of  the  back  and  side  of  t  ie  thorax,  and 
which,  being  inserted  into  the  arm.  has,  on  account  of 
its  great  strength,  considerable  power  in  moving  the 
arm  downwards  and  backwards,  in  the  action  prepara¬ 
tory  to  delivering  a  blow;  and  when  the  hands  and 
arms  are  fixed,  this  muscle  assists  greatly  in  drawing  up 
the  body  to  their  level. 

JLat'itaney,  n.  State  oflurking  or  lying  in  wait;  deli¬ 
tescence. 

I. at  i taut.  a.  [Lat.  latilans,  from  latere.]  Latent;  lying! 
lurking  or  concealed;  as,  “small  latitant  bubbles  of 
air.”  —  Boyle. 

n.  {Eng.  Law.)  A  writ  or  summons  issued  by  the  I 
Queen's  Bench  against  a  debtor  supposed  to  be  in 
hiding. 

Latitude,  n.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  latitude),  from  latus,  broad, 
wide ;  same  root  as  Gr.  platys,  broad.  Ger.  platt,  and 
Eng.  flat  ]  Breadth  ;  width ;  extent  from  side  to  side. 
“  Provided  the  length  do  not  exceed  the  latitude .” — 
(Wotton.) — Room;  space;  freedom  from  restraint  or 
settled  rules;  —  hence,  laxity  ;  looseness;  untrammelled 
volition. 

1  *  This  kind  of  verse  allows  more  latitude  than  any  other." 

Dryden. 

—Breadth  of  meaning  or  construction ;  extent  of  devia¬ 
tion  from  a  fixed  rule  or  settled  point. 

—Diffusion  ;  scope ;  extent ;  reach. 

••  Albertos  ...  for  his  great  learning,  and  latitude  of  knowledge 
surnaoied  Magnus.”  —  Sir  T.  Browne. 

(Astmn.  and  Geog.)  L.  and  longitude,  are  the  means 
by  which  the  exact  position  of  any  place  on  the  earth’s  ( 
surface,  or  any  star  in  the  field  of  the  heavens,  may  be: 
determined  and  described;  but  Lat.  and  Lon.  in  geog- 1 
raphy  are  not  identical  with  Lat.  and  Lon.  in  astronomy, 
and  the  terms  will  require  a  separate  definition,  accord¬ 
ing  to  their  acceptation  in  each  science.  — -  In  Geog.,  the 
position  of  any  place  on  the  earth’s  surface  is  indicated 
by  the  intersection  of  two  imaginary  circles  at  right 
angles  to  each  other,  one  of  which  is  a  great  circle  pass¬ 
ing  through  the  place  itself  and  the  poles  perpendicu¬ 
larly  to  the  plane  of  the  equator;  and  the  other,  the 
equator  itself,  if  the  place  happen  to  be  situated  on  that 
line,  or  a  circle,  the  plane  of  which  passes  through  the 
place  in  question  in  a  direction  parallel  to  the  plane  of 
the  equator.  Of  these  circles,  the  former  shows  the  de¬ 
gree  of  Lon.  on  which  the  place  is  situated,  and  the  j 
latter  the  degree  or  parallel  of  Lat.  Lon.  is  measured 
along  the  equator,  E  and  W.  of  the  meridian  of  Wash¬ 
ington,  from  0°  to  180°,  while  Lat.  is  measured  N.  and 
S.  of  the  equator,  from  the  equator  to  the  poles,  on  any 
great  circle  that  is  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the 


equator,  from  0°  to  90°.  Lon.  mayalso  be  described,  in 
other  words,  as  the  angle  contained  betweeu  the  plane 
of  the  meridian  of  any  place  and  the  plane  of  the  me¬ 
ridian  of  Washington  which  intersect  in  the  earth’s 
axis;  and  Lat.  as  the  angle  that  is  subtended  at  the 
earth’s  centre  by  the  arc  of  the  meridian,  or  great  cir¬ 
cle,  which  is  intercepted  between  the  position  of  any 
place  on  the  earth’s  surface  and  the  equator.  This  is 
not  strictly  true,  however,  as  far  as  Lat.  is  concerned ; 
as  the  earth  is  a  spheroid  in  shape,  and  not  an  exact 
sphere  (see  Earth,  Dec, ree,  Geodesy)  ;  but,  in  the  con¬ 
struction  of  maps  and  globes,  and  for  all  practical 
purposes  of  an  ordinary  nature,  the  difference  is  not 
appreciable;  and  as  this  angle,  for  any  position  on  the 
earth’s  surface,  would  be  equal  to  the  altitude  of  the 
pole  of  the  heavens  at  that  place,  the  Lat  of  any  place 
is  usually  determined  by  ascertaining  the  altitude  of 
the  pole  at  the  place  in  question,  wherever  it  may  hap¬ 
pen  to  be.  —  In  Astron.,  the  Lat.  of  any  star  is  its  angu¬ 
lar  distance  from  the  ecliptic  measured  on  a  great  circle, 
the  plane  of  which  passes  through  the  star  and  the 
poles  of  the  heavens;  or  it  maybe  defined  as  the  arc 
of  this  great  circle  that  is  intercepted  between  the  po¬ 
sition  of  the  star  and  the  ecliptic,  while  its  Lon.  is  the 
angle  made  by  the  inclination  of  the  planes  of  the  two 
great  circles  which  intersect  in  the  axis  of  the  heavens, 
one  of  which  passes  through  the  star  and  the  poles  of 
the  heavens,  and  the  other  through  the  poles  of  the 
heavens  and  the  intersection  of  the  equator  and  the 
ecliptic  at  the  vernal  equinox;  or,  in  other  words,  the 
arc  of  the  ecliptic  intercepted  between  the  planes  that 
;iass  through  the  star  and  the  first  point  of  Aries,  and 
the  poles  of  the  heavens,  at  right  angles  to  the  plane 
of  the  ecliptic.  In  astronomy,  therefore,  the  Lon.  of 
heavenly  bodies  is  measured  along  the  ecliptic  instead  of 
along  the  equator  as  in  geography;  and  celestial  Lon. 
is  reckoned  all  round  the  ecliptic  eastward  in  one  di¬ 
rection,  from  0°,  or  the  first  point  of  Aries,  to  360°.  It 
should  be  said  that,  in  astronomical  writings  and  calcu¬ 
lations,  the  Lon.  of  places  on  the  earth’s  surface  is  reck¬ 
oned  and  noted  in  the  same  manner,  and  not  E.  and  Vi. 
of  Washington,  as  in  geography.  The  positions  of  the 
heavenly  bodies  are  not  now  determined  by  latitudeand 
longitude,  but  by  their  right  ascension  and  declination. 
(See  Ascension,  (Right;)  Declinition.)  The  determi¬ 
nation  of  Lat.  and  Lon.  of  any  place  on  the  earth’s  sur¬ 
face  depends  upon  astronomical  observations,  the  modus 
operandi  of  which  is  beyond  the  compass  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  work.  The  two  simplest  methods  generally  used 
by  navigators  and  travellers  are:  — 1.  For  finding  the 
latitude  of  a  place,  to  observe  the  meridian  altitude  of 
a  star  whose  declination  or  distance  from  the  equator 
is  known ;  or  of  the  sun,  whose  declination  at  the  time 
may  be  proved  from  the  Nautical  A  Imanack;  the  same  or 
the  difference  (according  to  the  direction  of  the  declina¬ 
tion)  of  the  altitude  and  declination  gives  the  meridian 
altitudeof  the  equator,  which  is  the  co-latitude.  2.  The 
method  for  the  determination  of  the  longitude  consists 
merely  in  determining  at  what  hour  on  the  chronom¬ 
eter  (which  is  set  to  the  time  at  Greenwich,  or  some 
place  of  known  Lon.)  the  sun  crosses  the  meridian.  It 
is  evident,  that,  as  the  sun  completes  a  revolution,  or 
36  )°,  in  24  hours,  he  will  move  over  15°  in  1  hour,  or  1° 
in  4  minutes.  Now,  if  the  watch  be  set  to  Washington 
time  —  viz.,  point  to  12  o’clock  when  the  sun  is  on  the 
meridian  of  Washington,  and  if  at  some  other  place, 
when  the  sun  is  on  the  meridian  there,  the  watch  points 
to  .3  hours  52  minutes,  the  difference  of  Lon.  is  58°,  and 
the  Lon.  will  be  W.,  as  the  sun  has  arrived  over  the 
place  later  than  at  Washington;  similarly,  if  the  suu 
lie  over  the  meridian  of  a  place  at  9  hours  40  minutes 
a.  m.,  the  Lon.  is  35°  E.  (by  the  chronometer).  The  ac¬ 
curacy  of  this  method  depends  evidently  upon  the  cor¬ 
rectness  of  the  chronometer. 

(Note.  We  would  here  observe,  that,  in  conformity 
with  the  general  practice,  and  to  avoid  misconception 
and  confusion,  all  the  degrees  of  longitude  given  in  this 
work  are  calculated  from  the  meridian  of  Greenwich  ) 

Latitudinal,  a.  Belonging  to  latitude;  in  the  course 
of  latitude. 

Latitudina'rian,  a.  [Fr.  latitudinaire.]  Not  re¬ 
strained  by  rules;  not  confined  by  fixed  or  precise  lim¬ 
its;  as,  “  latitudinarian  love.”  ((.'oilier.)  —  Indulging 
in  latitude  of  opinion  ;  thinking  or  acting  independent 
of  prescribed  principles  or  popular  opinion;  lax  in 
views  or  principles  in  a  moral  or  religious  sense;  as, 
latitudinarian  ideas. 

— n.  One  who  indulges  in  latitude  of  thought  or  opinion  ; 
one  who  is  not  bound  by  prescribed  or  settled  limits  in 
thinking. 

(Eng.  Eccl.  Hist.)  This  name  was  applied  in  the  reign 
of  Charles  II.  to  a  class  of  English  divines  who  were 
opposed  alike  to  the  high  tenets  of  the  ruling  party  in 
the  Church,  and  to  the  fanaticism  which  then  distin¬ 
guished  many  of  the  Dissenters.  They  were,  of  course, 
the  objects  of  much  attack  :  and  one  of  their  number, 
Fowler,  bishop  of  Gloucester,  explained  their  princi¬ 
ples  in  his  treatise  entitled  The  Jb-ineiples  and  Practice 
of  certain  modern  Divines  of  the  Church  of  England 
vulgarly  called  Latitudinarians,  truly  represented  and 
defended,  by  way  of  Dialogue,  1670  Henry  More,  and 
the  other  Platonizing  divines  of  the  time,  were  some¬ 
times  comprehended  under  this  appellation.  The  word 
has  been  since  very  generally  used  to  designate  those 
who  hold  opinions  at  variance  with  the  more  rigid  in¬ 
terpretation  of  Scripture  and  English  Church  traditions, 
or  merely  as  a  term  of  party  vituperation. 

Latitudina'rianism.n.  Undue  freedom  or  laxness 
of  opinion  or  belief,  particularly  in  theology. 

**  Fierce  sectarianism  bred  fierce  latitudinarianism." Dt  Quincey. 

I. a  t  i  t  ii  <1  i  nous,  a.  Possessing  latitude  or  wideextent. 


Latiuin,  ( Id'shi-um .)  (Anc.  Hist.)  A  considerable 
division  of  central  Italy  deriving  its  name  from  the  city 
Latium,  said  to  have  been  founded  by  King  Latinus  B.  c. 
1240.  .Eneas,  according  to  the  legend,  settled  here  with 
a  colony  of  Trojans  B.  c.  1181,  and  the  new  colonists  and 
aboriginal  inhabitants,  having  united  into  one  nation 
under  his  government,  were  known  as  the  Latins.  They 
formed  a  confederacy  of  towns,  with  Alba  Longa  at 
their  head;  and  after  the  destruction  of  that  town  by 
the  Romans,  B.  c.  665,  the  whole  territory  was  reduced 
to  subjection.  The  Latins  rebelled  B.  c.  502,  and  a  treaty 
was  concluded  between  them  and  the  Romans  B.  c.493, 
by  which  their  independence  was  acknowledged,  and 
an  alliance  concluded  between  the  two  powers.  They 
joined  other  states  against  Rome,  and  the  last  war 
waged  against  them  commenced  b.  c.  340.  and  termi¬ 
nated  B.  c.  338  in  the  defeat  of  the  Latins,  after  which  time 
they  ceased  to  exist  as  an  independent  people.  The 
Roman  franchise  was,  b.  c.  91,  bestowed  upon  all  people 
of  Italy  who  were  allies  of  Rome. 

Lato  na.  (Myth.)  The  daughter  of  Csens  the  Titan, 
and  Phoebe,  or,  according  to  Homer,  of  Saturn.  Jupiter 
having  with  his  usual  fatality  fallen  in  love  with  La¬ 
tona,  Juno,  enraged  at  this  additional  proof  of  his  per¬ 
fidy,  sent  the  horrid  monster  Typhon  to  pursue  her 
from  place  to  place,  and  allow  her  not  an  instant's  peace 
from  mortal  fear  in  heaven  or  earth.  Neptune,  moved 
with  compassion,  caused  the  island  of  Delos  to  rise  out 
of  the  ASgean  Sea ;  Latona  there  gave  birth  to  Apollo  and 
Diana.  Juno  obliged  her  to  fly  from  Delos.  After  hav¬ 
ing  wandered  over  the  greater  part  of  the  earth,  and 
experienced  the  violence  of  Niobe  and  Tityus,  she  at 
length,  though  exposed  to  the  resentment  of  Juno,  be¬ 
came  a  powerful  deity,  and  saw  her  children  receive 
divine  honors.  Her  worship  was  generally  established 
w  here  her  children  received  adoration,  particularly  at 
Argos,  Delos,  and  other  places  where  she  had  temples. 

Lato'na.  in  California,  a  village  of  Shasta  co.,  on  the 
Sacramento  River,  about  15  m.  S.E.  of  Shasta. 

I,a  Tort  lie,  (la-tar-tu' ,)  a  village  of  Huntingdon  co., 
Lower  Canada,  abt.  15  m.  S.  of  Montreal;  pop.  500. 

Lalonr  d’Anvergne.  Th£ophile  Malo  Corret  de, 
a  French  officer,  B.  at  Carhaix,  Finistere,  1743,  of  an 
illegitimate  branch  of  the  family  of  the  Dukes  of  Bouil¬ 
lon.  On  the  outbreak  of  the  revolution,  he  attached 
himself  to  the  national  cause.  The  army  of  the  Alps, 
which  operated  against  the  Sardinians  in  1792,  contained 
no  braver  officer  than  Latour.  He  was  the  first  to  enter 
Chambery.  sword  in  hand,  at  the  head  of  his  company. 
But  he  would  not  hear  of  advancement  in  military  rank ; 
and  in  the  following  year,  though  placed  at  the  head  of  a 
column  of  8,000  grenadiers  in  the  army  of  the  Pyrenees, 
lie  continued  to  wear  the  uniform  of  a  captain.  His  corps 
obtained  the  nameof  the-1  infernal  column, ”on  account 
of  the  dread  which  its  bayonet-charges  inspired.  When 
he  w'as  subsequently  with  the  army  of  the  Rhine  in 
1800,  as  he  still  refused  all  promotion,  Bonaparte  be¬ 
stowed  on  him  the  title  of  “  The  First  Grenadier  of 
France.”  He  was  killed,  on  27th  June  of  that  year,  at 
Oberhausen,  near  Neuburg,  in  Bavaria.  The  heroism 
and  magnanimity  of  L.  wrere  w'onderful ;  and  French 
biographies  are  full  of  instances  of  his  daring  valor,  his 
Spartan  simplicity  of  life,  aud  his  chivalrous  affection 
for  his  friends. 

I, a  Trappe.  See  Trappists. 

batreille,  Pierre  Andre,  (la-trail’,)  a  French  naturalist, 
born  at  Brives  in  1762.  At  the  age  of  16  he  was  sent  to 
Paris  and  educated  for  theChurch,  but  the  persecutions 
of  ecclesiastics  in  the  early  years  of  the  revolution  led 
him  to  devote  all  his  time  and  energies  to  the  study  of 
natural  history,  and  especially  of  entomology,  in  which 
he  had  long  delighted.  He  had  already  gained  the 
friendship  of  many  eminent  men  of  science,  among 
whom  were  the  Abbe  Haiiy,  Fabricius,  Lacepede,  Cuvier, 
andGeoffroy  Saint-Hilaire:  and  on  the  death  of  Lamarck 
he  was  appointed  to  the  vacant  chair  of  zoology.  He 
was  a  correspondent  of  the  Institute,  member  of  the 
Academy  of  Sciences,  and  of  most  of  the  European 
academies,  and  chevalier  of  the  Legion  of  Honor. 
Among  the  most  important  of  his  numerous  works  are 
Genera  Crustaceorum  et  lnsectorum,  published  in  4  vols. 
in  1808-9:  Histoire  Naturelle  des  Reptiles ;  Histoire 
Naturelle  des  Crustac&s  et  des  Insectes  ;  the  entomologi¬ 
cal  portion  of  Cuvier’s  Rfgne.  Animal ;  and  contribu¬ 
tions  to  the  Encyclopedic  MCthodique,  and  otherscientific 
w  orks.  L.  was  also  distinguished  for  his  great  geograph¬ 
ical  knowledge.  D.  1833. 

La'tria,n.  [Lat. ;  Gr.  latreia .]  Worship  of  the  Almighty; 
—  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  used  in  distinction 
from  dulia,  or  the  honors  paid  to  the  saints. 

Latrobe',  in  California,  a  post-village  of  Eldorado  co. 

liatrobe'.  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-borough  of  West¬ 
moreland  co.,  41  m.  E.  of  Pittsburg.  Pop.  (1897)  3,770. 

Lat'robite.  «-  (Min.)  A  variety  of  amorthite  of  a 
pale  red  color,  found  in  Auiitok  Island,  on  the  coast  of 
Labrador.  It  is  a  hydrated  silicate  of  alumina,  per¬ 
oxide  of  iron,  lime,  potash,  and  magnesia. 

Lat'tasbn rg,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Wayne  co. 

Lat'ten,  n.  [D.  latoen,  from  It.  latta,  tin-plate.]  A 
mixed  metal  resembling  brass,  much  employed  in  medie¬ 
val  church-furniture,  monumental  brasses,  &c.  —  TiH 
rolled  into  sheets ;  also,  iron-plate  coated  with  tin. 

Black  latten,  braziers’  brass,  a  composition  of  copper 
and  zinc. 

Roll  latten,  latten  burnished  on  both  sides  for  imme¬ 
diate  use. 

Shaven  latten,  a  thinner  sort  of  black  latten. 

Lat  ter,  a.  [An  irregular  comparative  of  late.]  Later; 
coming  or  occurring  after  something  else; — correlative 
of  former  ;  as,  the  former  and  latter  occasion. 

—Mentioned  the  last  of  two;  as,  he  chose  the  latter  alter- 
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native.  —  Modern:  recently  done  nr  passed  ;  as,  in  these 
tatter  days.  —  Latest;  final;  ending. 

I. Jitter- 1> sty  Saints.  See  Mormons. 

•  .utterly,  ado.  Of  late;  lately;  in  time  not  long  ago. 

I.at'ter-matli.  n.  ( Agrie .)  Same  as  After-math,  q.  v. 

I.attiee,  I.sit'tice-worli,  ( lat'tis ,)  n.  [Fr.  lattis, 
from  latte ,  lath.  See  Lath.]  A  network  of  wood  or  iron, 
made  by  forming  open  squares  of  crossed  laths,  rods,  or 
bars ;  as,  a  window-tatti'ce.  —  A  reticulated  window  or 
window-blind. 

“ Lattice -  .ndnn-s  give  the  spy 
Room  but  to  peep  with  halt  an  eye.”  — Cleveland. 

I.at  t iee-b rid"*1,  n.  ( Engineering .)  The  wrought- 
iron  tubular  bow-bridge,  now  in  very  common  use  in 
railway  construction,  being  a  combination  of  the  tubu¬ 
lar  and  the  lattice  principle.  To  avoid  repetition,  we  refer 
the  inquirer  to  the  art.  Tubular  Bridge. 

— a.  Furnished  with  lattice- work;  consisting  of  cross 
pieces. 

— v.  a.  To  furnish  with  a  lattice. — To  form  with  cross  bars 
and  open  work. 

Latticed,  ( lat'tist,)p .  a.  Formed 
with  cross  bars  or  open  squares, 
like  net-work. 

(Her.)  Applied  to  a  shield 
(Fig.  1527),  covered  with  a  deco¬ 
ration,  differing  from  Fretty  only 
in  this  respect,  that  the  pieces  do 
not  cross  over  and  under  each 
other;  these,  directed  from  dex¬ 
ter-chief  to  sinister  base,  are 
placed  uppermost  and  cloue ,  that 
is,  have  nails  inserted  at  the 
joints.  Such  shield  is  also  called  Fig.  1527.  —  latticed. 
Treille. 

Latta's.  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Ross  co.,  about  15  m. 
W.  of  Chill  icothe. 

Lat'tice- leaf,  I.ut'tice-  plant,  n.  ( Bot .)  See 

OUVIRANDRA. 

1. ill  title,  Henri  Mazers  de,  (la-tnod',)  a  French  courtier, 
B.  1724,  was  liberated  from  the  Bastile  in  1784,  after  an 
imprisonment  of  35  years,  occasioned  by  his  intrigues 
against  Madame  Pompadour.  He  is  the  author  of  Me¬ 
moirs ,  which  have  made  his  name  celebrated  throughout 
Europe,  D.  1804. 

Lau'bacli,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  P.  0.  of  Northampton  co. 

Lauban,  or  Liiban,  (lou’ban,)  a  town  of  Prussia,  in 
Silesia,  situated  on  the  Queiss,  40  m.  W.S.W.  of  Liegnitz. 
Manuf.  Woollens, cottons,  linens, and  tobacco.  Pop.  7,500. 

Laud,  ii.  [Lat.  laus,  laudis;  probably  allied  to  Armor. 
laouen,  joyous,  and  to  Ileb.  alats,  to  be  joyful.]  Com¬ 
mendation  ;  honorable  mention  ;  an  extolling  in  words. 

“  O  guest,  great  laud  and  praise  were  mine.  ’ — Pope. 

■ — Vocal  or  instrumental  melody  made  in  honor  of  any  one. 

— pi.  [Lat.  laudes,  praises  ]  ( Eccl .)  In  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  the  prayers  formerly  used  at  daybreak,  between 
those  of  matins  and  prime..  In  later  times  they  have 
become  generally  confounded  with  matins. 

• — v.  a.  [Lat.  laudo.]  To  praise  in  words ;  to  extol  with 
words  or  music ;  to  celebrate. 

“We  laud  and  magnify  Thy  glorious  name.” — Bentley. 

Laud,  William,  an  English  prelate,  Archbishop  of  Can¬ 
terbury  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  was  born  in  1573,  at 
Reading,  in  Berkshire ;  was  educated  at  the  free  school 
of  his  native  place,  and  at  St.  John’s  College,  Oxford  ; 
was  ordained  in  1601 ;  became  president  of  his  college 
in  1611 ;  accompanied  James  I.  to  Scotland,  as  one  of 
his  chaplains,  in  1617  ;  was  installed  prebendary  of  West¬ 
minster  in  1620;  and  obtained  the  see  of  St.  David’s  in 
the  following  year.  On  the  accession  of  Charles  I.  his 
influence  became  very  great ;  and  he  was  translated  to 
the  see  of  Bath  and  Wells,  and,  in  1628,  to  that  of  Lon¬ 
don.  In  1630  he  was  elected  chancellor  of  the  university 
of  Oxford ;  to  which  he  was  a  great  benefactor,  and 
which  he  enriched  with  an  invaluable  collection  of 
manuscripts,  in  a  great  number  of  languages,  ancient, 
modern,  and  Oriental.  In  1633  he  attended  Charles 
into  Scotland,  who  went  there  to  be  crowned;  on  his 
return,  he  was  promoted  to  the  see  of  Canterbury,  and 
during  the  same  year  he  was  chosen  chancellor  of  the 
university  of  Dublin.  The  zeal  which  he  displayed  for 
conformity  to  the  Church,  and  his  endeavors  to  intro¬ 
duce  the  liturgy  into  Scotland,  created  him  numerous 
enemies.  At  thecommencement  of  the  Long  Parliament, 
therefore,  he  was  impeached  by  the  Commons,  and  sent 
to  the  Tower.  After  lying  there  three  years,  he  was 
brought  to  his  trial  before  the  Lords,  by  whom  he  was 
acquitted,  but  the  Lower  House  passed  a  bill  of  attainder, 
declaring  him  guilty  of  treason,  which  they  compelled 
the  Peers  to  pass  ;  and  the  archbishop  was  accordingly 
beheaded  on  Tower  Hill,  Jan.  10,  16*4-5.  He  was  iii 
the  72d  year  of  his  age,  and  met  his  fate  with  great 
fortitude.  The  works  of  Archbishop  Laud  consist  of 
sermons,  the  Report  of  his  controversy  with  the  Jesuit 
Fisher  in  1622,  his  speeches,  diary,  book  of  devotions, 
history  of  his  troubles,  and  correspondence.  His  char¬ 
acter  has  been  depicted  in  exaggerated  colors  by  oppo¬ 
site  parties;  some  expressing,  like  Macaulay,  unmiti¬ 
gated  contempt,  others  almost  unlimited  reverence. 

Laud,  in  Indiana ,  a  post-office  of  Whitley  co. 

Laudabil'ity,  w.  Laudableness;  commendableness. 

Luud'ablc.  a.  [Lat.  laudabilis.]  Meriting  laudation; 
commendable ;  praiseworthy. 

“  Affectation  . . .  has  always  the  laudable  aim  of  pleading. ”  Locke. 

—Salubrious:  healthy ;  wholesome;  as,  “  laudable  animal 
juices.” — Arbuthnot. 

Land'ableness,  n.  Quality  of  being  laudable,  or  de¬ 
serving  praise;  praiseworthiness;  commendableness; 
as,  the  laudableness  of  a  motive. 


I. ami  ably,  adv.  In  a  manner  worthy  of  praise. 

Lau 'd:m ■■  ill.  n.  [Fr. ;  contracted  from  Lat.  laudandum,  j 
to  be  praised,  from  laudo,  to  praise.  Literally,  a  remedy  j 
to  be  praised.]  (Med.)  Tincture  of  opium.  This,  the, 
strongest  and  most  generally  used  of  all  the  preparations 
of  opium,  is  a  simple  spirit  solution  of  the  narcotic  gum. 
and  prepared  by  macerating  opium,  cut  into  small 
pieces,  for  a  definite  number  of  days  in  proof-spirit,  in  I 
the  proportion  of  10  drachms  of  opium  to  1  pint  of  spir¬ 
its.  The  properties  and  uses  of  L.  will  be  fully  explained  I 
under  the  head  of  Opium,  q.v.  It  will  be  sufficient  to 
say  here  that,  according  to  the  dose  given,  L.  acts  as  a> 
diffusible  stimulant,  or  antispasmodic,.  as  an  expecto¬ 
rant,  anodyne,  sedative,  and  narcotic.  The  full  adult 
dose  is  from  20  to  25  drops  as  a  sedative  ;  from  7  to  10  j 
drops,  repeated  every  hour  or  two,  as  a  stimulant ;  and 1 
as  an  anodyne  from  15  to  20.  L.  should  never  be  given 
to  infants  unless  under  the  direction  of  a  medical  man.  } 
— Professional  name,  tinctura  opii  and  tincturathebiacn  . 

Laudation,  (-dd’shim,)  n.  [Lat.  laiulatio.]  Praise ; 
commendation ;  honorable  mention. 

Laudator,  n.  [Lat.]  One  who  lauds  or  praises.  —  An 
arbitrator. 

Laud'atory,  a.  [Sp.  laudatorio;  L.  Lat.  laudatorius.] 
Containing,  expressing,  or  tending  to  convey  praise; 
as,  a  laudatory  ode. 

— n.  That  which  conveys  or  expresses  praise  or  com¬ 
mendation. 

Laud  er,  n.  One  who  praises  ;  a  laudator. 

Lau'derdalc,  a  district  of  Scotland,  co.  Berwick. 

Lau'derdale,  in  Alabama,  an  extreme  N.W.  co.,  ad¬ 
joining  Tennessee  on  the  N.,  and  Mississippi  on  the 
W. ;  area,  about  682  sq.  m.  Rivers.  Tennessee  river,  and 
Cyprus,  Little  Cyprus,  Shoal,  and  Blackwater  creeks. 
Surface,  hilly ;  soil,  fertile.  Min.  Iron  and  limestone. 
Cap.  Florence.  Pop.  (1890)  23,739. 

Lau'derdale,  in  Mississippi,  an  E.  co.,  adjoining  Ala¬ 
bama;  area,  about  680  sq.  m.  Rivers.  The  head-waters 
of  the  Chickasawha  river,  and  several  smaller  streams. 
Surface,  generally  level ;  soil,  fertile.  Cap.  Marion. 
Pop.  (1890)  29,661. 

Lau'derdale,  in  Tennessee,  a  W.  co.,  adjoining  Arkan¬ 
sas;  area,  about  450  sq.  m.  Rivers.  Mississippi,  Hatchee, 
and  Forked  Deer  rivers.  Surface,  generally  level ;  soil, 
fertile.  Cap.  Ripley.  Pop.  (1890)  18,756. 

Lauenbu  rg,  or  Saxe- 1. alien  lm rg,(lou'en-bnorg,) 
a  duchy  of  Prussia,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Elbe.  It  is 
bounded  on  the  N.  by  Liibeck,  E.  by  Mecklenburg- 
Schwerin.  S.  by  the  Elbe,  and  W.  by  Holstein ;  Lat.  be¬ 
tween  52°  21'  and  53°  48'  N.,  Lon.  between  10°  13'  and 
11°  3' E.  Area,  465  sq.  in.  Surface.  Flat;  sandy  in  the 
centre,  and  marshy  in  the  S.  There  are  several  lakes, 
the  principal  of  which  are,  Ratzeburger  See,  and  Schaal 
See.  Rivers.  Stecknitz  and  Delvenaue.  Cp.  Ratzeburg. 
This  duchy,  taken  from  the  Wends  by  Henry  the  Lion, 
Duke  of  Saxony  (1139-1180),  passed  by  inheritance  in 
1689  to  the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  through  whom  it  de¬ 
scended  to  Hanover.  Seized  in  1803  by  the  French,  it 
was  included,  in  1810,  in  the  dept,  of  Bouches-de-TElbe. 
In  1815  it  was  restored  to  Hanover,  which  ceded  it  to 
Prussia,  and  it  was  given  to  Denmark  in  exchange  for 
Pomerania  and  Riigen,  June  4.  By  the  convention  of 
Gastein  (q.v.).  August  14,  1865,  it  was  transferred  to 
Prussia  for  2.500.000  Danish  dollars.  William  I.  con¬ 
verted  the  inhabitants  into,  Prussians  by  patent,  Sept. 
13,  and  took  formal  possession  Sept.  15.  Pop.  50,147. 

La  ii  'e  n  bur*;;,  a  town  of  Prussia,  in  duchy  of  the  same 
name,  on  the  Elbe,  28  m.  S.E.  of  Hamburg.  It  carries 
on  a  considerable  trade  with  Liibeck. 

Lau'enbnrg,  a  town  of  Prussia,  in  Pomerania.  68  m. 
from  Koslin.  Manuf.  Woollens  and  linens. 

Laugh,  (fa/,)  v.  n.  [A.S.  and  0.  Ger.  hla/tan;  Sax.  Itli- 
han ;  D.  and  Ger.  lachen;  Goth,  hlahjan ;  Sansk.  hlad- 
aydmi,  to  exhilarate.  See  Glad.]  To  make  the  peculiar 
involuntary  noise  which  sudden  merriment  excites;  to 
make  the  noise  and  exhibit  the  features  which  are  char¬ 
acteristic  of  mirth  in  the  human  species*;  to  express 
risible  emotions. 

“  Thera  ’■  one  did  laugh  in ’s  sleep.”  —  Shake. 

— To  appear  gay,  cheerful,  pleasant,  lively,  or  brilliant. 

1  *  Fair  laughs  the  morn,  aud  soft  the  zephyr  blows.”  —  Gray. 

— To  ridicule;  to  treat  with  some  degree  of  contempt. 

”  There  was  a  laughing  Devil  in  his  sneer.”  — Byron. 

To  laugh  at,  to  ridicule;  to  express  contempt  for. 

“  No  fool  to  laugh  at,  which  he  valued  more.”  —  Pope. 

To  laugh  in  one's  sleeve,  to  laugh  secretly,  while  pre¬ 
serving  an  apparent  grave  demeanor;  to  chuckle  in¬ 
wardly. 

To  laugh  out  of  the  other,  or  wrong  side  of,  the  mouth, 
to  be  made  to  weep,  or  exhibit  signs  of  vexation,  grief, 
or  disappointment,  especially  after  indulging  in  un¬ 
wonted  elation. 

— v.  a.  To  express  or  signify  by  laughing  or  hilarious 
emotion. 

“  Achilles  .  . .  laughs  out  a  loud  applause.”  —  Drydcn. 

— To  ridicule ;  to  deride ;  to  scorn ;  —  often  before  out  or 
down  ;  as,  they  laughed  him  down,  she  was  laughed  out 
of  her  gravity. 

To  laugh  to  scorn,  to  despise;  to  treat  with  derisive 
contempt  or  scornful  mockery. 

“  Our  castle's  strength  will  laugh  a  siege  to  scorn."  —  Shake. 

— n.  The  convulsive  sound  expressive  of  mirth  peculiar 
to  the  human  species;  an  explosion  of  risible  emotion. 

“  The  world's  dread  laugh , 

Which  scarce  the  firm  philosopher  can  scorn.”  —  Thomson. 

Laughable.  ( lafa-bl ,)  a.  That  may  justly  excite 
laughter;  causing  risibility;  —  hence,  comical  ;  ridicu¬ 
lous;  mirthful;  droll;  ludicrous  ;  as,  a  laughable  scene. 

Laughableness,  n.  Quality  of  exciting  laughter. 

Laughably.  adv.  In  a  manner  to  provoke  laughter. 


I, a  uglier  (laf'Hr),  n.  One  who  laughs,  or  is  fund  of 
merriment. 

Laughery  (loh’her-e),  in  Indiana,  a  post-office  of  Ohio 
co.,  7  m.  N.W.  of  Rising  Sun. 

— A  township  of  Ripley  co. 

Langliery  Creek,  in  Indiana,  enters  the  Ohio  River 
in  Dearborn  co. 

Lfiugli'ing.  n.  Act  of  expressing  laughter. 

Laugll'ingly,  adv.  In  a  merry  way;  with  laughter 
or  risibility  ;  as,  she  spoke  laughingly. 

Langh'ing-gaN.  n.  (Client.)  Protoxide  of  nitrogen; 
so  called  from  its  effects  upon  the  human  body.  See 
Nitrogen  (Protoxide  of). 

Laug'li'ing-stock,  n.  An  object  of  ridicule,  banter, 
or  contempt;  a  butt  for  jokers. 

“  The  laughing-stock  of  fortune's  mockery.”  —  Spenser. 

Lauglisonie,  ( lafsum ,)  a.  Full  of  glee;  mirthful; 
merry. 

Laughter,  (la f  ter,)  n.  [A.S.  hleahtor ;  Icel.  hliiir ; 
Ger.  gelachter.]  (Physiol.)  A  well-known  action,  or 
emotion, peculiar  to  the  human  species.  It  is  occasioned 
physically  by  a  grateful  titillation,  rising  suddenly  and 
irresistibly,  and  manifests  itself  principally  in  the  face, 
but  extending  also  to  the  throat,  thorax,  and  abdomen. 
As  to  the  mental  course  of  L.,  much  difference  of  opin¬ 
ion  exists  among  philosophers.  According  to  Aristotle, 
“  the  ridiculous  implies  something  deformed,  and  con¬ 
sists  in  those  smaller  faults  which  are  neither  painful 
nor  pernicious,  hut  unbeseeming.”  He  is  speaking, 
however,  here  only  of  the  ridiculous  in  manners.  Cicero 
says  that  the  seat  of  L.  “  lies  in  a  certain  offensiveness 
and  deformity,  for  those  sayings  are  laughed  at.  solely 
or  chiefly,  which  point  out  and  designate  something  of¬ 
fensive  in  an  inoffensive  manner.”  Hobbes  defines  L. 
to  be  “  a  sudden  glory  arising  from  a  sudden  conception 
of  some  emiliency  in  ourselves  by  comparison  with  the 
infirmity  of  others  or  with  our  own  formerly.”  Dr. 
Campbell  controverts  this  opinion,  and  maintains  that 
L.  “doth  not  result  from  the  contempt,  hut  solely  from 
the  perception  of  oddity,  with  which  the  passion  is  oc¬ 
casionally,  not  necessarily,  combined;”  as  is  manifest 
from  tlie  following  considerations: — 1.  That  “contempt 
may  be  raised  in  a  very  high  degree,  both  suddenly  and 
unexpectedly,  without  producing  the  least  tendency  to 
laugh :  ”  and.  2.  That  “  L.  may  lie,  and  often  is,  produced 
by  the  perception  of  incongruous  association,  where 
there  is  no  contempt.”  The  proper  object  of  L.  is  a 
curious  and  unexpected  affinity,  rightly  expressed  by 
the  word  oddity.  Kant  makes  the  source  of  L.  to  be  a 
sudden  conversion  into  nothing  of  a  long-raised  and 
highly-wrought  expectation.  In  oratory,  the  power  of 
exciting  L.  is  often  of  the  greatest  advantage,  and  some¬ 
times  more  powerful  than  the  strongest  arguments.  It 
is  resorted  to  either  merely  to  divert  by  that  grateful 
titillation  which  it  excites,  or  to  influence  the  opinions 
and  purposes  of  the  hearers. 

Laiigli'lintoivn,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village  of 
Westmoreland  co.,  about  55  m.  E.S.E.  of  Pittsburgh. 

Laugli'terlcss,  a.  Without  laughter;  mirthless. 

Laii'monite,  n.  (Min.)  A  variety  of  zeolite,  named 
after  Gillet-Laumont.  It  crumbles  when  exposed  to  air 
in  consequence  ot  loss  of  water.  It  is  a  silicate  of  alu¬ 
mina  and  lime  with  16  per  cent,  of  water. 

Lau  nee,  n.  ( Zoo! .)  See  Ammodyte. 

Launceston,  (lans'ton,)  a  borough  town  of  Cornwall, 
England,  on  the  Attery,  12  m.  from  Tavistock.  Poji. 
6,500. 

Lann'ceston,  a  district  of  Tasmania  or  Van  Diemen's 
Land,  bordering  on  Bass's  Strait;  area,  3,800  sq.  miles. 
Surface.  Mountainous,  and  watered  by  the  Tamar.  Pop. 
12,000.  —  Tlie  cap.,  of  the  same  name,  is  situated  at  the 
junction  of  the  Esk  with  the  Tamar,  32  m.  S.E.  of  Dai¬ 
ry  mple,  and  is  the  second  town  in  importance  of  Tas¬ 
mania.  It  has  an  excellent  harbor,  and  has  a  consider¬ 
able  trade  with  S.  Australia  and  Victoria.  Pop.  6,500. 

Launch,  (lansh,)  v.  a.  [Fr.  lancer;  It.  lanciare,  to 
hurl,  to  throw;  Sp.  lance,  from  Lat.  lancia,  a  light 
spear.]  To  throw  or  send  from  the  hand;  to  dart;  to 
let  fly;  as.  to  laurt  ch  a  spear.  (Sometimes  written  lunch.) 
—  To  send  forth  or  dispatch;  to  rove  at  large. 

“  He  launched  out  into  a  long  oration.”  —  Broome. 

— To  plunge  into:  to  move  or  cause  to  slide  from  the  land 
into  the  water;  as,  to  launch  a  ship. 

— v.  n.  To  go  forth,  as  a  ship  into  the  water ;  to  rove  at 
large;  as,  to  launch  into  the  world.  —  To  expatiate  ;  ns, 
to  launch  into  a  course  of  argument. 

— n.  Act  of  launching;  the  sliding  movement  of  a  ship 
into  the  water  along  the  ways.  See  Ship-building. 

(Naut.)  The  largest  boat  belonging  to  a  ship,  having 
double  hanks  of  oars. 

Ljiuuder,  ( Idn'der ,)  n.  [From  Fr.  lavarulier.]  A 
washerwoman. —  See  Laundress. 

(Mining.)  A  tube,  gutter,  or  trough  used  by  miners 
for  receiving  the  ore  from  the  box  where  it  is  tritu¬ 
rated. 

Latin'derer,  n.  A  man  who  follows  the  occupation 
of  washing  linen,  Ac. 

Laundress.  (Idn’dres,)  n.  [Fr.  lavandiere.]  A  female 
who  washes  clothes;  a  washerwoman;  a  launder. 

Laundry,  (l Sin' dry,)  n.  [Sp.  lavadero.)  A  washing- 
place  ;  the  place  or  room  where  clothes  are  washed, 
and  linens  dried  and  ironed.  —  Act  or  operation  of  wash¬ 
ing- 

Lau'ra,  n.  [Gr.]  A  name  applied  to  the  enclosure  of 
a  monastery  in  the  Greek  Church.  The  well-known 
lauras  in  Palestine,  &c.,  were  collections  of  cells  in  which 
hermits  lived,  in  strict  seclusion,  hut  without  a  common 
monastic  rule. 

Lau'ra.  the  name  of  a  most  perfect  and  beautiful  wo¬ 
man,  who  was  b.  at  Avignon  in  Provence,  and  lived  in 
a  castle  not  far  from  the  Fountain  of  Vaucluse  (Fig. 
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7528).  She  lias  been  immortalized  in  the  verses  of  Pe-| 
trarch,  who  having  accidentally  seen  her  at  church,  be¬ 
came  so  violently  attached  to  her,  that  she  ever  after] 
remained  the  inspiration  of  his  muse,  the  idol  and  sole] 
excellence  of  his  existence  —  that  no  indifference  on  her  j 
part,  no  time,  not  the  searing  effects  of  worldly  trials, 
and  the  cares  and  anxieties  of  a  large  family,  or  the  j 


Fig.  1528.  —  the  fountain  of  vauclcse,  (France.) 


decadence  of  her  beauty,  could  ever  cool  or  diminish, 
but  endured  with  the  same  truth  and  fervor  for  the  21 
years  of  his  faithful  adoration.  L.  was  already  a  wife 
when  Petrarch  first  saw  her,  in  her  19th  year;  and 
though  she  could  not  but  be  proud  to  know  that  the 
first  poetic  genius  of  Europe  was  rendering  her  name 
immortal  by  the  devotion  of  his  poetry,  her  conduct  as 
a  wdfe  and  mother  was  ever  irreproachable.  L.  was 
suddenly  seized  with  the  plague,  and  died  after  three 
days’  illness,  on  her  birthday,  the  6th  of  April,  1348, 
when  the  light  of  Petrarch’s  existence  may  be  said  to 
have  expired  with  the  idol  he  had  worshipped  so  long 
and  faithfully. 

Lsturacese,  ( law-rdi'se-a ,)  n.  [Lat.  laurus,  a  laurel.] 
(Bot.)  The  Laurel  family,  an  order  of  plants,  alliance 
Daphnales.  Diag.  Anthers  bursting  by  recurved  valves,  I 
perfect  leaves,  and  naked  fruit.  —  They  are  trees  or 
shrubs  with  exstipulate  leaves,  usually  alternate  and 
dotted.  Flowers  generally  perfect,  sometimes  imper¬ 
fectly  unisexual ;  calyx  inferior,  deeply  4-6-cleft,  colored 
in  two  whorls;  stamens  perigynous,  definite;  vome 
always  sterile;  ovary  superior,  with  1  or  2  pendulous 
ovules.  Fruit  a  berry  or  a  drupe  Seeds  exalbuminous  ; 
embryo  with  large  cotyledons  and  a  superior  radicle. 
They  are  chiefly  native  of  tropical  regions  ;  but  a  few 


( Laurus  Carolinensis.) 


occur  in  N.  America,  and  one  ( Laurus  nobilis )  in  Eu- 
rope.  The  possession  of  aromatic  properties,  which  are 
due  to  the  presence  of  volatile  oils,  characterizes  nearly 
all  the  plants  of  this  order.  Several  have  edible  fruits, 
and  many  yield  valuable  timber.  Among  the  useful] 
products  of  this  order  are  cinnamon,  cassia,  camphor, 
sassafras,  and  bibiru  bark.  The  order  includes  46  genera 
and  450  species.  See  Laurus. 

La ii ramie  ( laufraeme),  in  Indiana,  a  township  of  Tip¬ 
pecanoe  co.  Pop.  (1897  )  2,240. 

Lail'raville,  in  Maryland,  a  sub-sta.  of  Baltimore  P.  0. 

Laureate  ( law're-at ),  a.  [Fr.  laurcat ;  Lat.  laureatics, 
from  laurus,  laurel.  See  Laurel.]  Crowned,  decked, 
or  invested  with  laurel. 

•  Soft  ou  her  lap  her  laureate  son  reclines.” — Pope. 

— v.a.  To  honor  with  a  wreath  of  laurel  on  taking  a  degree 
at  college ; — formerly  customary  at  the  great  English 
universities. 

Lau'reate,  or  Poet  Laureate,  m.  In  England,  an 
officer  of  the  court  whose  duty  is  tv  compose  odes  for 


royal  birthdays  and  state  occasions.  The  present  poet 
laureate  is  Alfred  Austin,  appointed  Jan.  1,  1896. 

Lau'reatesilip,  n.  Office  or  dignity  of  a  laureate. 

Laurea'tion,  ».  Act  of  crowning  with  a  wreath  of 
laurel,  as,  formerly,  when  conferring  degrees  at  the 
English  universities. 

Lau'rel,  n.  [Sp.  laurel ;  Fr.  laurier ;  Lat.  laurus,  a  bay- 
tree;  Ger.  lorbeer ;  perhaps  connected  with  Lat.  laux, 
laiulis,  praise — the  laurel  being  the  emblem  of  triumph.] 
(Bid.)  The  common  name  for  Laurus.  The  Cherry- 
laurel  is  the  Cerasus  Laurocermsa ;  the  American,  or 
Mountain-laurel,  is  Kalmia  latifolia.  See  Cerasus, 
Kalmia,  Laurus. 

Lau'rel,  in  Delaware,  a  post-town  of  Sussex  co.,  about 
52  m.  S.  of  Dover.  Pop.  (1897  )  2.540. 

Lau'rel,  in  Indiana,  a  post-village  and  township  of 
Franklin  co.,  about  15  m.  W.  N.W.  of  Brookville. 

Lau'rel,  in  Kentucky,  a  S.S.E.  co. ;  area,  about  450  sq.  m. 
Rivers.  Rockcastle  river,  or  several  smaller  streams. 
Surface,  hilly  or  mountainous;  soil,  generally  fertile. 
Cap.  London.  Pop.  (1890)  13,747. 

Lau'rel.  in  Maryland,  a  post-village  of  Prince  George’s 
co.,  18  m.  S.W.  of  Baltimore.  Pop.  (1897)  2,200. 

Lau'rel,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Clermont  co.,  about 
25  m.  E.S.E.  of  Cincinnati. 

— A  township  of  Hocking  co. 

Laurel  Hill,  in  Georgia,  a  village  of  Carroll  co.,  about 
15  m.  S.W.  of  Carrolton. 

Laurel  If  ill.  in  Illinois,  a  post-village  of  Springfield 
co.,  about  60  m.  N.W.  of  Springfield.  Its  post-office  is 
called  Table  Grove. 

Laurel  Hill,  in  Louisiana,  a  village  of  W.  Feliciana 
parish. 

Laurel  Hill,  in  North  Carolina,  a  post-village  of  Rich¬ 
mond  co.,  about  95  m.  W.  N.W.  of  Wilmington. 

Laurel  Hill,  or  Laurel  Hill  Cemetery,  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  See  Philadelphia. 

Laurel  Hill,  in  Tennessee,  a  post-office  of  Dekalb  co. 

Laurel  Hill,  in  Virginia,  a  post-office  of  Augusta  co. 

Laurel  Hill  Creek,  in  Pennsylvania,  enters  Cas- 
tleman’s  River  from  Somerset  co. 

Laurelled,  (-retd,)  a.  Crowned  with  laurel ;  wreathed 
with  bays  ;  laureate  ;  as,  “  laurell’d  bards.”  —  Pope. 

Laurel  Mountain,  or  Laurel  Ridge,  (sometimes 
Laurel  Hill,)  in  Pennsylvania,  an  elevated  ridge  begin¬ 
ning  in  Cambria  co.,  and  running  S.W.  into  W.  Virginia, 
where  it  receives  the  name  of  Chestnut  Ridge.  —  An¬ 
other  ridge,  called  Chestnut  Ridge  in  Pennsylvania, 
runs  parallel  to  the  other,  at  an  average  distance  of  10 
in.,  and  after  entering  W.  Virginia  receives  there  the 
name  of  Laurel  Ridge. 

Lau'relton,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village  of  Union 
co.,  about  24  m.  W.  of  Sunbury 

Lau'rel vi  lie,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  village  of  Blair  co. 

— A  post-office  of  Westmoreland  co. 

Lau'rens,  Henry,  an  American  statesman,  born  in 
Charleston,  S.  C.,  in  1724.  Descended  from  a  French 
Huguenot  family,  the  early  life  of  L.  was  passed  in 
mercantile  pursuits,  from  which  he  ultimately  realized 
an  ample  fortune.  Ou  the  outbreak  of  the  American 
Revolution,  L.,  in  1776,  was  elected  a  delegate  from  his 
native  State  to  the  Continental  Congress,  and  became 
its  president,  which  office  he  held  till  the  close  of  1778. 
Next  year,  being  appointed  minister-plenipotentiary  to 
Holland,  he  was  captured  on  his  way  thither  by  a  Brit¬ 
ish  frigate,  and  taken  to  London,  where  he  was  confined 
as  a  prisoner  in  the  Tower ;  and  his  papers  having 
proved  the  complicity  of  Holland  in  the  colonial  revolt, 
a  war  between  Great  Britain  and  Holland  followed. 
Upon  his  release,  after  an  imprisonment  of  15  months, 
L.  was  appointed  one  of  the  commissioners  for  negoti¬ 
ating  peace,  in  pursuance  of  which  he  proceeded  to 
Paris,  where,  Nov.  30, 1782,  he,  conjointly  with  Franklin 
and  Jay,  signed  the  preliminaries  of  the  treaty.  After 
his  return  to  the  U.  States,  he  passed  the  remainder  of 
his  life  in  privacy,  and  died  at  Charleston,  1792. 

Lau'rens,  John,  an  American  military  officer,  son  of  the 
preceding,  was  B.  in  S.  Carolina,  in  1756,  and  after  re¬ 
ceiving  his  education  in  England,  joined  the  American 
Continental  Army,  in  1777,  becoming  aid-de-camp  and 
secretary  to  General  Washington.  L.  so  highly  dis¬ 
tinguished  himself  in  the  battles  of  Germantown  and 
Monmouth,  and  in  other  operations  of  the  War  of  Inde¬ 
pendence,  as  to  earn  for  himself  the  title  of  the  “  Bayard 
of  the  Revolution.”  In  1780,  he  was  sent  to  France  to 
negotiate  a  loan,  and  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  grant 
both  of  money  and  supplies.  Lieut.-Col.  L.  was  killed 
in  action  at  the  Combahee  River,  S.  C.,  in  1782. 

Lau'rens,  in  Georgia,  a  S.  E.  central  co. ;  area,  about 
761sq.m.  Rivers.  Oconee  and  Ohopee  rivers,  and  Pal¬ 
metto  and  Okewalkee  creeks.  Surface,  undulating:  soil, 
generally  fertile.  Cap.  Dublin.  Pop.  (1890)  13,347. 

Lau'rens,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  and  township  of 
Otsego  co. 

Lau'rens,  in  South  Carolina,  a  N.W.  central  co. ;  area. 
about  680  sq.  m.  Rivers.  Ennoree,  Saluda,  Reedy,  and 
Little  rivers,  besides  several  large  creeks.  Surface, 
diversified ;  soil,  fertile.  Cap.  Laurensville.  Pop.  (1890) 
31,610. 

Lau'rens  Hill,  in  Georgia,  a  post-village  of  Laurens 
co.,  about  132  m.  W.  by  N.  of  Savannah. 

Laii'rensville,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of  Otsego 
co.,  about  75  m.  W.  by  S.  of  Albany.  Now  Laurens. 

Laii'rensville,  sometimes  Laurens  Court  House,  in 
Smith  Carolina,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Laurens  co.,  about 
75  m.  N.W.  of  Columbia.  Pop.  (1897)  2,390. 

Lan  rentia  (lo-rn’shl-a),  n.  [From  ill.  de  la  Laurencie. 
a  French  naturalist.]  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  rose-spored 
sea-weeds,  order  Ceramaicese.  L.  pinnatifera,  is  some¬ 
times  eaten  under  the  name  of  Pepper  Dulce. 

Lauren'tian  Koelts,  n.  pi.  [From  the  river  St. 


Lawrence,  near  which  they  are  developed.]  (Geol.)  An 
important  group  of  rocks,  anterior  to  those  generally 
recognized  as  the  oldest  Silurian  and  Cambrian  strata. 
They  occur  largely  in  Cauada,  and  to  some  extent  in 
the  U.  S.,  and  form  the  basic  series  of  American  strati¬ 
fied  rocks.  Though  no  undoubted  fossils  have  been 
found  in  this  formation,  the  presence  of  beds  of  lime¬ 
stone  ami  graphite  has  led  some  geologists  to  place  them 
within  the  era  of  organic  existence,  on  the  ground 
that  these  formations  are  ordinarilly  of  organic  origin, 
though  it  is  admitted  that  they  may  possibly  have  been 
due  to  chemical  causes.  The  Eozobn  Canadense  (q.  v.), 
an  assumed  fossil  Foramiuifer  of  gigantic  size,  occurs 
in  this  formation.  This,  however,  is  now  generally 
believed  to  be  of  mineral  origin,  and  the  L.  R.  are 
classed  with  the  Azoic  strata. 

Lau'restine,  a.  (Bot.)  See  Vibf.rnum. 

Lau'rey’s  Station,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village 
of  Lehigh  co.,  about  9  m.  N.  N.W.  of  Allentown. 

l.a II  i-icoolia  (law-re-ko'cha),  a  lake  of  Peru,  on  the 
E.  slope  of  the  Andes,  in  Lat.  10°  15'  S.,  Lon.  76°10'  W. 
It  covers  an  area  of  about  35  sq.  m.,  and  forms  the  source 
of  the  Tunguragua  and  Maranou  river. 

Lanrif'erou§,  a.  [From  Lat.  laurus,  and  ferre,  to 
bear.]  Bearing  or  bringing  laurel. 

Lsiu'rill.  in  Montana,  a  post-village  of  3i  adison  co.,  1(> 
m.  N.W.  of  Virginia  City. 

Lau'rine,  n.  [Fr.]  (Cheni.)  A  fatty  matter  of  an  acrid 
taste,  contained  in  the  berries  of  the  common  laurel. 

Lau'rin  Imi  ri>',  in  North  Carolina,  a  post-town  of  Rich¬ 
mond  co.,  about  38  m.  W.  S.W.  of  Fayetteville. 

Laurus,  (law'rus,)  n.  (Bot.)  The  typical  genus  of  the 
order  Lauracese.  L.  nobilis,  the  Sweet  Bay  or  Laurel, 
is  probably  the  Egrach,  or  green  Bay-tree  of  the  Bible. 
It  is  a  classic  shrub,  that  furnished  the  heroes  of  anti¬ 
quity  with  their  laurel  crowns.  The  fruit  is  officinal 
under  the  name  of  bay  or  laurel  berries,  and  reputed  to 
be  aromatic,  stimulant,  and  narcotic.  By  distillation 
with  water,  these  berries  yield  the  volatile  oil  of  sweet 
bay.  A  substance  called  expressed  oil  of  bays,  or  laurel 
fat,  is  also  obtained  from  the  fruits,  both  fresh  and  dry, 
by  pressing  them  after  they  have  been  boiled  in  water. 
Laurel-leaves  have  somewhat  similar  properties  to  the 
fruit.  They  are  used  in 
cookery  for  flavoring. 

They  must  not  be  con¬ 
founded  with  the  poison¬ 
ous  Cherry-laurel,  (see 
Cerasus.)  L.  Carnlinev- 
sis,  the  Carolina  laurel 
or  Red  Bay,  (Fig.  1529.) 
found  from  Virginia  to 
Louisiana,  is  an  ever¬ 
green  tree,  60  to  70  feet 
high;  leaves  oval,  lance¬ 
olate,  slightly  glaucous 
beneath ;  and  whitish 
flowers  in  peduncled  ax¬ 
illary  groups.  L.diospy- 
rus,  the  Diospyrus-like 
laurel,  or  Bay,  found 
from  Virginia  to  Caro¬ 
lina,  in  swamps,  (Fig. 

1530),  is  an  evergreen 
shrub,  2  to  3  feet  high  ;  Fig.  1530. — laurus  diospyrus. 
leaves  oblong-oval,  and 

entire,  the  under  side  veiny  and  pubescent,  deciduous; 
flower-buds  and  pedicels  villous ;  flower  greenish-yellow. 

Lausanne,  ( lo'zann ,)  a  city  of  Switzerland,  cap.  of  the 
canton  of  Vaud.  4S0  feet  above  the  level  of  the  lake  of 
Geneva,  from  the  N.  shore  of  which  it  is  about  1  m. 
distant,  and  30  m.  N  E.  of  Geneva.  The  city  is  finely 
situated  on  three  eminences,  and  their  intervening  val¬ 
leys  ;  but,  from  being  an  uneven  ground,  its  streets  are 


Fig.  1531.  —  LAUSANNE. 


steep  and  irregular.  The  church,  formerly  cathedral,  a 
vast  Gothic  building,  founded  about  a.d.  1000.  is  the  finest 
religious  building  in  Switzerland.  L.  is  famous  in  liter¬ 
ary  history,  from  having  been  the  residence  of  Haller, 
Pissot,  Voltaire,  and  Gibbon.  Byron  wrote  his  Prisoner 
of  Chilton  at  Ouchy,  the  port  of  L.,  on  the  lake.  Pop. 
25,320. 

Lausanne,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  village  and  township 
of  Carbon  co.,  on  the  Lehigh  River,  about  1)/,  m.  above 
Mauch  Chunk, 

Laiiskrout,  (lous'krout,)  n.  [Ger.  lausekraut,  louse- 
wort.]  (Bot.)  A  plant  of  the  genus  Delphinium  </.  r. 

Lan'ter,  a  river  of  Rhenish  Bavaria,  rising  in  the  Vosges 
Mountains,  and  after  a  course  of  45  m.,  joining  the 
Rhine  at  the  small  French  town  of  Lauterburg 
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(..ait tree',  Odet  de  Foix,  Seigneur  de,  one  of  the  bravest 
captains  of  France  in  the  16th  century,  n.  at  the  siege 
of  Naples,  1528. 

I.au'tu.n.  [Peruv.]  A  kind  of  cotton  turban,  worn  by 
the  ancient  incas  of  Peru,  as  a  regal  badge  or  emblem. 

I.aiiznn.  Antoine,  Duke  de,  (lo'zu(r)n,)  formerly  Count 
Antoine  Nompar  de  Caumont.  a  celebrated  courtier  of 
Louis  XIV.,  b.  1632.  He  is  the  hero  of  an  intrigue  with 
Mademoiselle  de  Montpensier,  (“LaGrandeDemoiselle,”) 
the  grand-daughter  of  Henry  IV.,  to  whom,  it  was  al¬ 
leged,  he  was  secretly  married  ;  d.  after  a  long  imprison¬ 
ment  and  exile,  1723  (See  M6 moires  de  Saint-Simon.) 

La'va,  ».  [Fr.  lave,  from  Lat.  lavo,  to  wash.  See  Lave.] 
( Gent .)  A  term  of  a  somewhat  vague  signification,  hav¬ 
ing  been  applied  to  all  melted  matter  observed  to  flow 
in  streams  from  volcanic  vents.  When  this  matter  con¬ 
solidates  in  the  open  air,  the  upper  part  is  usually  sco- 
riaceous,  and  the  mass  becomes  more  and  more  stony  as 
we  descend,  or  in  proportion  as  it  has  consolidated  more 
slowly  and  under  greater  pressure.  At  the  bottom, 
however,  of  a  stream  of  lava,  a  small  portion  of  scoria- 
ceous  rock  very  frequently  occurs,  formed  by  the  first 
thin  sheet  of  liquid  matter,  which  often  precedes  the 
main  current,  or  by  contact  with  water  in  or  upon  the 
damp  soil.  The  more  compact  lavas  are  often  porphyr- 
itic,  but  even  the  scoriaceous  parts  (Fig.  1532)  some¬ 
times  contain  imperfect  crystals,  which  have  been  de¬ 
rived  from  some  older  rocks,  in  which  the  crystals  pre¬ 
existed,  but  were  not  melted,  as  being  more  infusible  in 


Fig.  1532.  —  scoriaceous  lava  in  part  converted  into  1 

AN  AMYGDALOID. 

(Puy  de  Dome,  Prance.) 

their  nature.  Although  melted  matter  rising  in  a  crater- 
and  even  that  which  enters  rents  on  the  side  of  a  crater,  I 
is  called  lat'a,  yet  this  term  belongs  more  properly  to 
that  which  has  flowed  either  in  the  open  air  or  on  the  I 
bed  of  a  lake  or  sea.  If  the  same  fluid  has  not  reached  ! 
the  surface,  but  has  been  merely  injected  into  fissures 
below  ground,  it  is  called  trap.  There  is  every  variety 
of  composition  of  lavas;  some  are  tracliytic,  as  in  the 
1‘eak  of  Teneriffe;  a  great  number  are  basaltic,  as  in 
Vesuvius  and  Auvergne;  others  are  plutonic,  as  those 
of  Chili ;  some  of  the  most  modern  in  Vesuvius  consist 
of  green  augite,  and  many  of  those  of  iEtna  of  augite 
and  Labrador-spar.  —  See  Basalt;  Volcano. 

Lava  ca,  or  Lavacoa,  formerly  La  Baca,  in  Texas,  a 
river  rising  near  the  N.W.  border  of  Lavaca  co.,  and 
flowing  S.E.  between  Jackson  and  Victoria  cos.  into 
Lavaca  Bay ;  length,  about  70  m. 

—A  S.S.E.  co. ;  area,  about  1,000  sq.  m.  Hirers.  Lavaca 
and  Navidad  rivers,  besides  numerous  smaller  streams. 
Surface,  undulating;  soil,  feitile.  Cap.  Hallettsville. 
Pop.  (1890)  21,887. 

Lava'ca  Bay,  in  Texas,  an  arm  of  Matagorda  Bay,  ex¬ 
tending  into  Calhoun  co. 

JLa'val.  a  town  of  France,  cap  of  dep.  Mayenne,  on  the 
river  Mayenne,  42  m.  E  of  Rennes.  Its  linen  manufac¬ 
tures  are  extensively  exported.  In  the  vicinity  of  L 
t  he  Vendeans,  under  La  Rochejaquelein,  gained  a  brilliant 
victory  over  the  Republicans,  who  lost  12,0j0  men  and 
19  cannon  in  the  engagement. 

Litvalle',  in  Wisconsin,  a  post-village  and  township  of 
Sauk  county,  about  20  miles  W.N.W.  of  Bara- 
boo. 

L.a  Valliere.  Louise  Franchise  de,  Lab.aume  Leblanc 
de,  Duchess  de,  ( val'le-air ,)  a  mistress  of  Louis  XIV.  of 
France,  b.  at  Tours,  1644,  of  a  noble  family.  At  an 
early  age  she  lost  her  father,  and  was  brought  to  court 
by  her  mother,  who  had  married  a  second  time.  She 
was  not  a  great  beauty,  and  had  a  slight  lameness  ;  but 
her  amiability  and  winning  manners,  and,  above  all,  the 
extraordinary  sweetness  and  tenderness  expressed  in 
her  looks,  rendered  her  very  attractive.  This  singular 
creature  was  characterized  by  an  extreme,  we  might  al¬ 
most  say  a  morbid,  delicacy  and  modesty.  She  really 
loved  Louis,  and  bore  him  four  children,  of  tvhom  two 
died  in  infancy;  but  although  she  and  they  received 
wealth  and  titles  of  honor,  she  remained  always  ex¬ 
tremely  sensible  of  the  disgrace  of  their  birth.  When 
Madame  de  Montespan  became  the  royal  favorite,  she 
retired  into  a  Carmelite  nunnery  in  Paris,  where  she 
took  the  veil  in  1674.  D.  1710,  after  having  spent  more 
than  30  years  in  penances  and  religious  austerities.  She 
wrote  a  work  entitled  Reflexions  sur  la  Misiricorde.  de 
Dieu  (Paris,  16-0). 

l.a  valtrie',  a  village  of  Bertliier  co.,  prov.  of  Quebec, 
about  30  in.  N.  of  Montreal. 

I.a van'tlnla,  n.  [Lat.  lavare,  to  wash,  because  the 
distilled  water  of  this  plant  is  muoli  used  for  washing.] 


{But.)  The  Lavender,  a  genus  of  plants,  order  Lamiacese. 
They  are  perennial 
herbs,  native  of  S. 

Europe,  but  cultivated 
more  or  less  throughout 
the  N.  temperate  re¬ 
gions.  L.  spica  or  lati- 
folia,  the  French  laven¬ 
der.  or  Aspic,  is  a  fa- 
miliarspecies  in  our  gar¬ 
dens,  distinguished  by 
its  linear-oblanceolate 
leaves,  tapering  to  the 
base,  sessile,  revolute  at 
the  edge,  the  upper  oues 
linear-lanceolate;  those 
crowded  at  the  base  of 
the  branches,  clothed 
with  a  whitish  down; 
the  highest  shorter  than 
thecalyx;  calyx  villose; 
spike  interrupted; 
bracts  subulate:  corolla 
much  exserted  and  of  a  Fig.  1533. — lavandula  spica. 
lilac  color.  It  is  well 

knoAvn  as  an  aromatic  of  delightful  fragrance,  and 
yields  the  volatile  oil  called  Oil  of  Spike,  or  Oil  of  Lav¬ 
ender.  The  whole  plant  possesses  stimulant  properties, 
and  is  used  in  medicine,  but  particularly  the  spikes  of 
the  flowers,  as  a  tonic,  stomachic,  nervous  stimulant,  Ac. 
They  are  much  used  in  perfumery,  as  well  as  by  paint¬ 
ers  on  porcelain,  and  in  the  preparations  of  varnishes. 

I.a'va ns  vi  1 1 in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village  of  Som¬ 
erset  co.,  about  144  m.  W.of  Harrisburg 

Lav'aret,  tt.  ( Zoiil. )  A  species  of  salmon ;  the  Salmo 
lavaretus  of  Linmeus. 

liav'nter,  John  Gaspard,  a  celebrated  physiognomist, 
B.  at  Zurich,  in  1741.  lie  early  devoted  himself  to  the 
study  of  theology,  and  taking  holy  orders,  became  a 
Protestant  divine  in  his  native  town.  From  his  youth 
he  had  accustomed  himself  to  read  and  speculateon  the 
human  face,  and 
in  time  became  so 
expert  in  describ¬ 
ing  the  character 
of  any  person  from 
the  outward 
marks  or  features 
of  his  counte¬ 
nance,  that,  hav¬ 
ing  condensed  his 
ideas  into  form 
and  system,  he  fi¬ 
nally  gave  to  the 
world  his  Essays 
on  Physiognomy, 
and  the  Art  of 
Knowing  Man¬ 
kind  by  Physiog¬ 
nomy,  by  which 
he  maintained  it 
was  possible  and 
easy  to  read  the  Pig.  1534.  —  lavater. 

disposition  of  any 

one  from  an  attentive  perusal  of  the  countenance  ;  ad¬ 
vancing  as  a  leading  position,  that  the  powers  and  fac¬ 
ulties  of  the  mind  have  representative  signs  in  the  solid 
marks  of  the  face.  His  theory  was  once  very  popular,  but 
the  modern  science  of  Phrenology  has  in  a  great  measure  ' 
superseded  the  doctrine  once  so  generally  appreciated  j 
L.  was  likewise  the  author  of  some  other  works;  he. 
was  a  pious  man,  of  brilliant  talents,  with  a  consider¬ 
able  share  of  mysticism,  lie  received  a  serious  wound 
when  the  French  took  Zurich  by  storm,  in  1799,  from 
the  effects  of  which  he  died  about  two  years  after,  | 
in  1801. 

Lava'tera.  n.  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants,  order  Mal¬ 
vaceae,  chiefly  characterized  by  its  calyx  being  sur¬ 
rounded  at  base  with  a  3-cleft  involucel.  L.arborea, 
the  Tree-Mallow,  from  Europe,  6  ft.  high,  leaves  7-angled, 
flowers  purple,  is  a  splendid  plant  for  borders  or  shrub¬ 
beries. 

Lavatic,  I.a'vic,  a.  Resembling  lava;  consisting 
of  lava. 

I.av'atory,  n.  [L.  Lat.  lavatorium .]  A  place  for, 
washing. 

(Med.)  A  wash  or  lotion  for  an  inflamed  or  diseased 
part. 

“  Lavatories  to  wash  the  temples  . .  .  and  keep  off  the  venom.” 

Harvey. 

— A  place  where  gold  is  washed. 

— a.  Washing  ;  cleansing  by  ablutionary  process. 

liRvatir,  ( la-vor ',)  a  town  of  France,  dep.  of  Tarn,  on 
the  Agout,  20  m.  N.E.  of  Toulouse  Manuf.  Silks, 
chiefly  for  furniture.  In  the  13th  century  L.  was  the 
stronghold  of  the  Albigenses.  Pop.  8,000. 

Lave,  v.  a.  [Fr.  laver;  Lat.  lavo.  to  wash,  to  bathe; 
akin  to  Gr.  loud,  to  wash.]  To  wash;  to  bathe.  (Used 
principally  in  composition.) 

11  Her  roomy  decks  .  .  .  each  mounting  billow  laves."  —  Dry  den.  I 

— v.n.  To  bathe;  to  wash  one’s  self 

“  In  her  chaste  current  oft  the  goddess  laves."  —  Pope. 

— n.  [A.  S  Iflf,  the  remainder.]  The  rest;  the  residue;  | 
the  remainder  ;  the  others.  (Scottish.) 

Laveer',  r.  a.  [Ger.  lavirenf]  ( Naut .)  To  tack  ;  to  sail 
backward  and  fonvard.  (R.) 

l.a  vo'mon  t.  n.  [Fr..  from  Lat.  laver,  to  wash  ]  Abln 
tion  ;  a  washing  or  bathing. 

( Med.)  A  clyster. 

l.a  Vendee.  See  Vendee. 

I.av'emler,  n.  (Bot.)  See  Lavandula. 


Lavender  color,  a  gravish-blue  color,  resembling  that 
of  lavender,  much  affected  by  the  members  of  the  So¬ 
ciety  of  Friends. 

j  Lav  ender-water,  n.  ( Pharm .)  A  perfume  com¬ 
posed  of  the  essential  oil  of  lavender  (see  Lavandula), 
alcohol,  and  ambergris. 

To  lay  in  lavender,  to  pawn  ;  hence,  to  carefully  stow 
away  anything,  (o.) 

La  ver,  n.  [Fr.  lavnir,  from  Lat.  lavo,  to  wash.]  A 
large  basin  or  other  vessel  used  for  washing.  —  “  In 
nectar'd  lavers  strew’d  with  asphodel.”  (Milton.)  —  The 
edible  fronds  of  certain  marine  plants. 

(Script.)  A  basin  to  contain  the  water  used  by  the 
priests  in  their  ablutious  during  their  sacred  ministra¬ 
tions.  There  was  one  of  brass  (fabricated  out  of  the 
metal  mirrors  which  the  women  brought  from  Egypt, 
Exod.  xxxviii.  8).  It  had  a  “  foot  ”  or  base,  which,  from 
the  manner  in  which  •‘the  laver  and  its  foot”  are  men¬ 
tioned,  must  have  been  a  conspicuous  feature,  and  was, 
perhaps,  separable  from  the  basin  itself  for  the  purpose 
of  removal.  We  are  not  informed  of  the  size  or  shape 
of  this  laver ;  but  it  appears  to  have  been  large.  It 
stood  between  the  altar  of  burnt-offerings  and  the  doof 
of  the  tabernacle  (Exod.  xxx.  18-21;  xl.  30-32).  Th« 
water  of  this  laver  seems  to  have  served  the  double  pur¬ 
pose  of  washing  the  parts  of  the  sacrifices,  and  the 
hands  and  feet  of  the  priests.  But  in  the  temple  of  Sol¬ 
omon,  when  the  number  of  both  priestsand  victims  had 
greatly  increased,  ten  lavers  were  used  for  the  sacrifices, 
and  the  molten  sea  for  the  personal  ablutions  of  the 
priests  (2  Chron.  iv.  6).  These  lavers  are  more  minutely 
described  than  that  of  the  tabernacle.  So  far  as  can  be 
made  out  from  the  description,  they  consisted  of  a  square 
base  or  stand  mounted  upon  rollers  or  wheels,  and 
adorned  with  figures  of  palm- trees,  cherubim,  lions, 
and  oxen  (Fig.  1446).  The  stand  doubtless  formed  a 
hollow  basin  for  receiving  the  water  which  fell  from  the 
laver  itself,  and  which  appears  to  have  been  drawn  from 
it  by  means  of  cocks  (1  Kings  vii.  27-39).  Each  of  the 
lavers  contained  forty  baths,  or,  according  to  the  usual 
computation,  about  300  English  galls.  In  the  second 
temple  there  appears  to  have  been  only  one  laver. 

La  ITrglic,  ( la-vcrn ',)  in  Tennessee,  a  post -village  of 
Rutherford  co.,  abt.  16  m.  S.E.  of  Nashville. 

litiver'lia.  (Myth.)  Among  the  Romans  and  Latins, 
L  was  the  patron  goddess  of  thieves.  A  grove  on  the 
Via  Salaria  at  Rome  was  sacred  to  her.  The  origin  of 
the  name  is  doubtful. 

Lav'eroek ,  n.  See  Lavrock. 

Iv»'vic,  n.  Same  as  Lavatic. 

I.av'ish,  a.  [Formed  from  lave,  to  empty,  to  exhaust; 
from  Fr.  lever,  Lat.  leva,  to  raise,  to  lift  up.]  Exhaust¬ 
ing;  expending  or  bestowing  with  profusion ;  profuse; 
us,  lavish  of  flattery. 

“  The  dame  has  been  too  lavish  of  her  feast." —  Rowe. 

— Prodigal ;  expending  foolishly  or  without  need  or  neces¬ 
sity;  liberal  to  a  fault;  wasteful;  extravagant. 

a  His  jolly  brother,  .  .  .  lavish  of  expense."  —  Dryden. 

—  Exuberant;  wild;  unrestrained;  as,  “  his  lavish  spirit.” 

Shaks. 

— v.  a.  To  expend  or  bestow  with  profusion  ;  as.  to  lavish 
compliments. — To  squander;  to  expend  without  need  or 
necessity;  as,  to  lavish  money  on  dress. 

I.av'ishor,  n.  A  prodigal :  one  who  lavishes. 

JLav'isltly,  adv.  Wastefully;  prodigally;  with  needless 
expense:  as,  he  scatters  his  money  lavishly. 

Lavlshment,  «.  Prodigality;  profuse  and  needless 
expenditure. 

I.a  visliness.  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  lavish; 
prodigality;  lavishment. 

'  Got  with  guile,  aud  spent  with  lavishness."  —  Spenser. 

I.a  voisler,(M'»t«Gz/ier,)  Antoine  Laurent,  a  celebrated 
French  chemist,  B.  at  Paris,  in  1743,  was  educated  at 
the  Mazarin  College, and,  on  quitting  it,  devoted  himself 
wholly  to  the  sciences,  but  more  particularly  to  chem¬ 
istry.  To  obtain  the  means  of  more  fully  prosecuting 
which,  lie  accepted,  in  1769,  the  office  of  farmer-general. 
In  1768,  he  was  made  an  academician ;  in  1776.  discovered 
a  way  of  greatly  improving  the  quality  of  gunpowder; 
and  made  other  beneficial  discoveries  in  economics,  and 
in  the  application  of  chemistry  to  agriculture.  Avail¬ 
ing  himself  of  the  discoveries  of  Black,  Priestley,  and 
Cavendish,  and  making  many  experiments  and  discover¬ 
ies  himself,  he  was  led  to  connect  the  recently  discovered 
gas,  oxygen,  with  the  phenomena  of  combustion  and  of 
acidity ;  and  in  1783,  he  proved  that  water  can  be  formed 
by  burning  oxygen  and  In  drogen  together,  and  that  it 
can  be  decomposed  into  the  same  elements.  Another 
great  contribution  to  science  by  L.  was  the  chemical 
nomenclature  which  he  is  understood  to  have  invented, 
and  which  is  still  retained,  having  served  as  the  basis 
of  al  I  subsequent  improvements  in  this  important  branch 
of  the  literature  of  the  science  in  general ;  but  notwith¬ 
standing  his  talents  and  virtues,  be  was  condemned  tc 
death  by  the  revolutionary  tribunal  of  Paris,  on  the 
frivolous  charire  of  having  adulterated  the  tobacco  with 
ingredients  obnoxious  to  the  health  of  the  citizens,  and 
was  guillotined,  1794.  His  principal  work  is  his  Traiti 
filementaire  de  Chimie  (2  vols.,  Paris,  1789). 

I.a  volt',  Lavolt'a,  n.  [It.  lavolla.]  (Dancing.)  A 
dance  formerly  in  vogue,  aud  resembling  the  modern 
waltz. 

“  I  cannot  sing,  nor  heel  the  high  lavolt."  —  Shaks. 

If.avras-do-Fiinil.  ( lavras-da-fnn-neeV ,)  a  town  of 
Brazil,  alit  100  m.  VV  S.W.  of  Ouro-Preto. 

I.av'rock,  Lav'erock,  n.  A  Scotticism  for  the  lark. 

"  Nae  lavrock  sang  on  hillock  green."  —  Burns. 

Law,  John,  a  celebrated  financial  projector,  was  b.  a* 
Edinburgh,  son  of  a  banking  goldsmith  there,  nboi  t 
1670 ;  and  being  a  clever  mathematician  and  accountant. 
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was  employed  by  his  goverumeut  to  bring  the  accounts 
ef  the  revenue  into  order.  Thus  initiated  into  the  knowl¬ 
edge  of  finances  and  of  public  business,  and  possessing 
a  reckless,  scheming  disposition,  it  appeared  to  him  that 
the  industry  of  the  country  was  languishing  for  want 
of  money  to  employ  it.  This  led  to  his  famous  project 
for  a  Land  Bank.  A  vicious  commercial  theory  prevailed 
at  that  time,  which  took  its  rise  from  the  recent  intro¬ 
duction  of  bank-notes,  and  the  supposition  that  a  large 
currency  constitutes  the  wealth  of  a  country  without 
regard  to  its  commercial  wants.  The  Bank  of  Eng¬ 
land,  and  the  British  banks  generally,  had  acted  upon 
this  mistaken  notion,  and  created  great  disappointments 
and  irritation,  by  suddenly  limiting  their  loans  when 
they  discovered  the  drain  of  gold  that  it  created.  It 
was  at  this  juncture  that  L.  came  forward  with  his 
scheme  for  issuing  paper  money  equal  to  the  value  of 
all  the  lands  in  the  kingdom  ;  and  on  his  proposal  being 
rejected  by  the  parliament  of  Scotland,  carried  it  to  the 
Continent,  and  finally  procured  its  adoption  by  the  Duke 
of  Orleans,  regent  for  Louis  XV.,  then  in  his  minority. 
Hitherto  bank-notes  had  not  been  seen  in  France.  L. 
commenced  his  operations  in  1717,  and  between  that 
period  and  1720,  when  the  bubble  burst,  France  was 
converted  into  one  vast  Stock  Exchange,  and  at  last 
covered  with  ruin.  Our  limits  do  not  admit  of  particulars 
in  matters  so  difficult  of  explanation  as  financial  opera¬ 
tions,  but  the  basis  of  L.’s  project  was  the  idea  that 
paper  money  may  be  multiplied  to  any  extent,  provided 
there  be  security  in  fixed  stock;  while  the  truth  is,  if 
the  bulk  of  a  currency  is  increased  beyond  the  actual 
wants  of  commerce,  all  its  parts  or  separate  coins  and 
notes,  must  depreciate  in  proportion.  In  the  working 
out  of  L.’s  scheme, a  trading  company  was  created  which 
had  conveyed  to  it  the  whole  province  of  Louisiana,  and 
the  possessions  of  France  on  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi, 
which,  besides,  obtained  by  purchase  the  charters  and 
property  of  the  Senegal  Company,  the  India  Company, 
and  the  China  Company,  and  became  the  sole  public 
creditor  by  farming  the  whole  of  the  taxes  and  revenues 
of  the  kingdom.  The  ruin  of  this  vast  machinery  at 
that  particular  moment,  and  with  the  suddenness  that  it 
occurred,  was  produced  by  an  edict  of  the  regent.  May 
21,  1720,  reducing  the  value  of  the  notes,  in  defiance  of 
L.’s  protestations,  to  an  equality  with  that  of  the  French 
coinage,  wuich,  in  former  times,  had  frequently  been 
altered  by  the  government  to  suit  its  convenience.  This 
edict  instantly  stopped  the  circulation  of  the  billets,  the 
deplorable  result  of  which  went  nigh  to  produce  an  in¬ 
surrection  of  the  people.  L.  became  an  exile,  and  after 
wandering  in  England,  Holland,  and  Germany,  at  last  D. 
at  Venice,  fully  convinced  of  the  validity  of  his  system, 
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Latv,  William,  an  influential  English  divine,  b.  at  King’s 
Cliffe,  Northamptonshire,  in  1686;  was  educated  at 
Emmanuel  College,  Cambridge;  and  lived  for  the  most 
part  a  retired  life  at  the  house  of  Mrs.  Hester  Gibbon, 
aunt  of  the  celebrated  historian  to  whom  he  had  been 
tutor.  He  wrote  against  Bishop  lloadley,  and  was  also 
the  author  of  some  valuable  practical  books,  as,  A 
Serious  Call  to  a  Devout  and  Holy  Life  ;  A  Treatise  on 
Christian  Perfection,  &c.  In  his  latter  days  he  fell  into  1 
the  mystic  reveries  of  Jacob  Behmen,  whose  works  he 
intended  to  publish.  D.  1761. 

Law,  n.  [A.  S.  lagu,  lah;  Swed.  lag:  Icel.  log;  Belg. 
lauwe.  Akin  to  Gael,  lagh,  a  law,  leag,  to  place,  to  lay ; 
and  to  Lat.  lex,  a  law,  from  lego  —  Gr.  lego,  to  lay.]  In 
its  most  general  and  comprehensive  signification,  the 
word  law  denotes  a  rule  of  action,  and  is  applied  indis¬ 
criminately  to  all  kinds  of  action,  whether  animate  or 
inanimate,  rational  or  irrational.  Thus  we  speak  of  the 
laws  of  motion  or  of  gravitation,  as  well  as  that  of  na¬ 
ture  and  of  nations.  —  It  is,  further,  a  rule  of  action, 
prescribed  by  some  superior,  and  which  some  inferior  is 
bound  to  obey.  —  In  a  more  restricted  sense,  it  is  ap¬ 
plied,  not  to  rules  of  action  in  general,  but  of  human 
action  or  conduct.  Laws  of  human  action  are  divided 
into  divine  and  human  —  the  laws  of  God,  and  the  laws 
of  man.  The  laws  of  God  are  either  natural  or  revealed. 
The  natural  laws  are  such  as  God  has  implanted  in  the 
nature  of  man ;  the  revealed  law's,  such  as  He  has 
revealed  to  us  in  the  sacred  Scriptures.  In  the  Bible, 
it  often  includes  the  u'hole  ot  revelation,  doctrinal  as 
well  as  perceptive;  but  it  is  often  also  used,  in  a  more 
restricted  and  somewhat  conventional  sense,  to  signify 
the  books  of  Moses,  —  the  whole  Jewish  Scriptures  being 
comprehended  under  the  twofold  designation  of  "the 
law  and  the  prophets.”  A  very  natural  and  common 
use  of  the  term  law  is  to  denote  the  perceptive  part  of 
revelation,  in  contradistinction  to  the  doctrinal,  the  one 
being  designated  as  the  law,  and  the  other  as  the  gospel.  — 
If  man  were  to  live  inastateof  nature,  unconnected  with 
other  individuals,  there  would  be  no  occasion  for  any 
other  laws  than  those  of  nature  and  of  revelation.  But 
man  was  formed  for  society  ;  and  hence  the  necessity 
for  having  another  class  of  laws  for  his  guidance,  —  the 
human.  These  are  of  various  kinds,  which  are  treated 
in  the  articles  Civil  Law  and  Roman  Law  ;  Code  :  Canon 
Law;  Common  Law;  Merchant  (or  commercial)  Law  ; 
Law  (Criminal);  Law(Positive  or  Municipal);  Law  of 
Nations;  Martial  Law,  &c. 

Law,  (Criminal.)  A  crime  or  misdemeanor  is  an  act 
committed  or  omitted,  in  violation  of  a  public  law  either 
forbidding  or  commanding  it.  Crime  and  misdemeanor 
are,  strictly  speaking,  synonymous  terms,  though  in 
common  usage  the  former  is  applied  to  greater  offences  ; 
the  latter  to  such  as  are  of  less  consequence.  All 
crimes  ought  to  be  estimated  merely  according  to  the 
mischief  they  produce  in  civil  society;  for  human  laws 
ought  only  to  concern  themselves  with  social  and  rela¬ 
tive  duties,  being  intended  only  to  regulate  the  conduct 


of  man,  considered  under  various  relations  as  a  member  i 
of  civil  society.  Hence,  private  vices,  or  breaches  of  I 
mere  absolute  duties  which  man  is  bound  to  perform, 
considered  only  as  an  individual,  cannot  be  the  proper 
object  of  any  municipal  law,  any  further  than  their  evil 
example  or  other  pernicious  effects  may  be  prejudicial 
to  the  community.  There  are,  however,  some  misde¬ 
meanors  which  are  punished  by  the  municipal  law,  that 
have  in  themselves  nothing  criminal,  but  are  made  un¬ 
lawful  by  the  positive  constitution  of  the  state,  for 
public  convenience.  The  offences  which  are  either 
directly,  or  by  consequence,  injurious  to  civil  society, 
and,  therefore,  punishable  at  common  law,  or  by  the 
select  laws  of  the  several  states,  are  divided  into  the 
several  classes  :  —  1st,  such  as  violate  or  transgress  the 
law  of  nations;  2d,  such  as  more  especially  affect  the 
sovereign  executive  poAver  of  the  state;  3d,  such  as 
more  directly  infriuge  the  rights  of  the  public  or  com¬ 
monwealth  ;  4th.  such  as  derogate  from  those  rights  and 
duties  which  are  owing  to  particular  persons,  and  in 
the  preservation  and  vindication  of  which  the  com¬ 
munity  is  deeply  interested.  The  principal  offences 
against  the  law  of  nations  are  of  four  kinds:  —  1st, 
violation  of  safe-conducts;  2d,  infringements  of  the 
rights  of  ambassadors;  3d,  piracy;  4th,  offences  con¬ 
nected  with  the  prohibition  of  the  slave-trade.  The  crime 
more  especially  affecting  the  supreme  power  of  the  II. 
States,  or  of  the  several  states,  is  treason.  Of  crimes 
affecting  the  commonwealth  there  are:  —  1st,  offences 
against  public  justice,  as  falsifying  records,  perjury,  bri¬ 
bery,  and  the  like ;  2d,  offences  against  the  public  peace ; 
3d,  offences  against  public  trade;  4th,  offences  against 
public  health  ;  5th,  offences  against  the  public  police  and 
economy.  Of  those  crimes  which  in  a  more  particular 
manner  affect  and  injure  private  individuals,  there  are 
three  classes,  viz.  :  against  their  persons,  their  habita¬ 
tions,  and  their  property.  Of  crimes  against  the  persons 
of  private  individuals,  are  homicide,  in  its  several  kinds 
of  justifiable,  excusable,  and  felonious;  mayhem,  or  the 
violent  depriving  another  of  the  useof  such  of  his  mem¬ 
bers  as  may  render  him  the  less  able  in  fighting,  either 
to  defend  himself  or  to  annoy  his  adversary  ;  the  forcible 
abduction  of  an  heiress:  rape;  sodomy,  &c.;  abortion, 
assaults,  batteries,  wounding,  false  imprisonment,  kid¬ 
napping.  The  offences  against  the  habitations  ol  ldi- 
viduals  are  arson  and  burglary.  Against  private 
property  the  offences  are  larceny,  simple  and  compound, 
or  petty  and  grand  ;  malicious  mischief  and  forgery. 
Crimes  are  further,  as  regards  the  mode  of  proceeding 
peculiar  to  each,  divisible  into  2  great  classes,  1st,  such 
as  are  punishable  on  indictment  or  information  (the 
common-law  methods  of  proceeding) ;  and  2d,  such  as 
are  punishable  on  summary  conviction  before  a  justice 
or  justices  of  the  peace,  or  other  authorized  persons, 
with  the  intervention  of  a  jury.  Indictable  offences 
are  distributed  into  3  classes,  viz.  :  treason,  felonies, 
misdemeanors.  Offences  punishable  on  summary  con¬ 
viction  are  principally  such  as  are  against  the  laws  of 
the  excise,  or  other  branches  of  the  revenue:  disorderly 
offences  and  petty  assaults  ;  petty  thefts,  not  amounting 
to  larceny ;  injuries  to  property,  &c. 

Law  of  Nations,  or  International  Law.  is 
defined  “  as  consisting  of  those  rules  of  conduct  which 
reason  deduces  as  consonant  to  justice  from  the  nature 
of  society  existing  among  independent  nations,  with 
such  modifications  and  deviations  as  may  be  established 
by  general  consent.”  (  Wheaton).  It  depends  entirely 
upon  the  rules  of  natural  law,  or  upon  mutual  com¬ 
pacts,  treaties,  or  leagues  between  communities,  in  the 
construction  of  Avhich  compacts,  also,  there  is  no  other 
rule  to  resort  to  than  the  law  of  nature.  International 
law  is  a  science  of  modern  origin.  Among  the  Romans 
the  jus  gentium  generally  signified  what  is  commonly 
called  natural  law  ;  viz.,  the  principles  of  right  which 
are  dictated  by  reason,  and  are  common  to  all  men.  The 
jus fetiale,  which  regulated  the  ceremonies  attending  a 
declaration  of  Avar,  or  the  mode  of  arranging  terms  of 
peace,  &c.,  was  of  this  nature,  but  under  the  emperors 
it  fell  into  disuse.  The  first  systematic  treatise  upon 
the  practice  of  nations  in  the  conduct  of  war  was  the 
De  Jure  et  Officiis  Betlids,  of  Balthasar  Ayala,  which 
appeared  in  1581.  In  1625  appeared  at  Paris  the  cele¬ 
brated  treatise  Ve  Jure  Belli  et  Pads,  by  Hugo  Grotius, 
who,  according  to  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  “  was,  without 
dispute,  the  first  to  give  a  new  form  to  the  law  of  na¬ 
tions,  or  rather  to  create  a  science,  of  which  only  rude 
sketches  and  undigested  materials  were  scattered  over 
the  writings  of  those  that  had  gone  before  him.”  This 
treatise  is  not  limited  to  the  law  of  war  and  of  peace, 
but  embraces,  also,  a  view  of  the  general  principles 
which  should  govern  the  intercourse  of  nations.  The 
sources  of  international  law  are,  according  to  Grotius, 
natural  law,  divine  law,  customs,  and  compacts.  The 
law  of  nations  may,  therefore,  be  divided  into  two  great 
classes  or  principles,  viz.,  those  which  arise  from  natu¬ 
ral  or  universal  law,  and  those  which  are  of  mere  hu¬ 
man  institution,  —  the  former  being  the  universal,  the 
latter  the  positive  law  of  nations.  The  latter  is  again 
divisible  into  the  customary  law,  or  that  which  arises 
from  the  silent  consent  of  nations,  as  evidenced  by  gen¬ 
eral  usages  and  customs,  and  habits  of  intercourse ; 
and  the  conventional  law,  which  arises  from  express 
compacts  or  treatises  between  nations.  Another  divi¬ 
sion  of  international  law  is  into  the  public  and  private 
law  of  nations,— the  former  regulating  the  rights,  in¬ 
tercourse,  and  obligations  of  nations,  as  such,  with  each 
other,  the  latter  regulating  the  rights  and  obligations 
more  particularly  belonging  to  their  respective  citizens; 
as  the  rights  of  the  subjects  of  one  state  to  property 
situated  within  the  territory  of  another.  States,  then, 
are  the  proper  and  immediate  subjects  of  this  national 


law.  To  every  state  are  ascribed  the  attributes  of 
sovereignty,  —  independence,  and  equality  with  every 
other.  Ever}'  nation  which  governs  itself  indepen¬ 
dently  of  any  other  nation  is  deemed  a  sovereign  state. 
In  respect  to  each  other,  nations  possessed  of  sovereignty 
are  deemed  equals,  and  are  entitled  to  the  same  general 
rights  and  privileges,  whatever  may  be  their  relative 
strength  or  weakness.  Every  sovereign  state  may 
adopt  whatever  form  of  government  and  whatever  po¬ 
litical  institutions  it  may  prefer,  free  from  the  control 
of  any  foreign  power.  It  may  also  form  alliances, 
pro  vide  land  and  sea  forces,  build  fortifications,  or  em¬ 
ploy  any  other  usual  means  for  its  defence.  It  is  pos¬ 
sessed  of  exclusive  jurisdiction  within  its  own  territory 
over  all  persons  and  things  therein.  It  possesses  the 
power,  in  virtue  of  its  sovereignty,  to  punish  all  crimes 
committed  against  it,  and  to  enforce  all  civil  obligations 
due  to  it  from  persons  subjected  to  its  authority.  Among 
the'  duties  incumbent  upon  a  state  are  to  provide  for 
the  safety,  peace,  and  happiness  of  its  own  subjects;  to 
redress  wrongs ;  to  promote  industry  and  commerce. 
The  basis  on  which  all  the  rights  and  duties  of  nations 
in  their  intercourse  with  each  other  rests,  is  the  funda¬ 
mental  maxims  that  they  are  all  moral  persous,  and 
that  each  has  a  perfect  equality  in  sovereignty  and  so¬ 
cial  rights  with  every  other.  They  are  regarded  as 
moral  persons  possessed  of  a  sense  of  right  and  wrong, 
and  responsible  to  God  for  a  proper  discharge  of  their 
duties.  They  are  thus  bound  not  only  to  do  justice, 
but  to  perform  the  offices  of  humanity,  and  to  render 
mutual  assistance  to  each  other  upon  the  same  princi¬ 
ples  that  individuals  are  bound  to  the  like  duties. 
Hence  it  is  the  duty  of  every  state  to  cherish,  as  far  as 
may  be,  an  honest  and  frank  intercourse  Avitb  all  others 
upon  principles  of  reciprocal  benevolence,  to  abstain 
from  doing  injury  and  wrong  to  others,  and  to  succor 
and  assist  such  as  may  be  suffering  from  famine,  pesti¬ 
lence,  or  other  calamity.  The  rights  and  duties  of  na¬ 
tions  towards  each  other  may  be  divided  into  those  which 
belong  to  a  state  of  peace,  and  those  which  belong  to  a 
state  of  war.  Among  the  rights  which  belong  to  a  state 
of  peace  is  that  of  the  exclusive  power  of  every  state 
within  its  oavii  domain  :  and  consequently  no  nation  can 
rightfully  exercise  any  jurisdiction  or  sovereignty  within 
the  territories  of  another,  either  over  persons  or  things, 
for,  in  respect  to  foreign  nations,  not  only  the  public 
domain,  but  all  the  private  property  of  the  subjects  of  a 
nation  situated  within  its  limits  is  deemed  the  property 
of  the  nation.  The  state’s  exclusive  jurisdiction  ex¬ 
tends,  of  course,  over  all  rivers  and  lakes  which  are  en¬ 
tirely  within  its  own  territory.  Where  a  river  forms 
the  limit  of  conterminous  states,  the  presumption  is 
that  boih  have  the  right  of  navigation  of  the  whole 
river,  though,  according  to  the  Roman  law,  the  middle 
line  of  the  river  forms  the  strict  limit  between  the  ttvo. 
By  the  general  law  of  nations,  a  state’s  rights  over  the 
waters  which  wash  its  coasts  extend  to  a  marine  league, 
or  the  distance  measured  by  a  cannon-shot  from  the 
shore  at  low  water.  The  open  ocean  is  the  common 
territory  of  all  nations.  Though  a  sovereign  state  con¬ 
cedes  no  proper  force  to  foreign  laws,  yet,  upon  the 
principles  of  reciprocity,  complete  or  partial,  or  upon 
considerations  of  equity  or  international  comity,  they 
may  be  recognized  and  allowed  their  effect.  But  in  no 
case  will  a  state  admit  the  operation  of  other  laws  than 
its  own  when  that  would  prejudice  the  rights  or  inter¬ 
ests  of  its  citizens,  or  in  any  degree  infringe  its  own 
sovereign  authority.  The  jurisdiction  of  a  state  also 
extends  so  far  as  to  exempt  its  ambassador,  or  its  fleets 
and  armies,  from  the  operation  of  the  laws  of  a  country 
where  they  may  be.  Special  conventions  may  also  con¬ 
cede  to  consuls  a  certain  authority  over  their  country¬ 
men  residing  in  a  foreign  state.  The  judicial  power  of 
a  state  reaches  all  offences  committed  against  its  laws, 
whether  by  its  own  subjects  or  by  aliens.  If  an  offender 
against  the  laws  of  one  state  has  escaped  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  another,  the  former  may  demand  the 
surrender  of  the  criminal.  Murder,  rape,  arson,  perjury, 
embezzlement  by  public  officers,  and  the  fabrication  and 
circulation  of  counterfeit  money,  are  usually  enumer¬ 
ated  as  causes  of  extradition.  In  most  of  the  European 
states,  fraudulent  bankruptcy  is  also  included.  Neither 
the  United  States  nor  England  admit  of  the  extension 
of  this  law  to  political  refugees.  Every  nation  has  a 
right  to  regulate  its  own  commerce  and  intercourse  with 
other  nations  in  such  a  manner  as  is  most  conducive  to 
its  own  prosperity  and  interests,  ivithout  depriving 
others  of  their  just  rights.  The  property  held  by  for¬ 
eigners  within  a  country  according  to  the  laws  ought  to 
be  protected  in  the  same  manner  as  that  of  natives.  It 
is  a  general  rule  among  nations  to  regulate  the  descent, 
distribution,  and  alienation  of  immovable  property  ex¬ 
clusively  by  the  laws  of  the  country  wherein  it  lies.  As 
to  movable  property,  it  is  now  a  common  custom,  and 
seems  most  reasonable  and  just,  to  allow  foreigners  the 
liberty  of  disposing  of  it,  by  will  or  otherwise,  according 
to  the  laws  of  their  own  country  or  of  their  permanent 
domicil.  In  order  that  the  intercourse  between  na¬ 
tions  may  be  beneficially  carried  on,  public  function¬ 
aries  are  necessary  to  represent  a  state  at  foreign  courts, 
to  promote  its  interests  and  adjust  disputes.  Hence  the 
right  of  every  nation  to  send  and  receive  ambassadors 
and  other  public  ministers.  The  privilege  of  continu¬ 
ous  residence,  however,  rests  in  comity,  and  is  not  mat¬ 
ter  of  right.  The  law  regarding  ambassadors  occupies 
an  important  place  in  the  law  of  nations.  (See  Ambas 
sador.)  Treaties  and  compacts  are  not  generally  deemed 
final  till  they  have  received  the  sanction  of  their  re 
spective  governments.  Treaties  are  to  be  understood  and 
construed  according  to  their  obvious  meaning  and  the 
intention  of  the  contracting  parties.  Treaties  may  N 
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dissolved  in  various  ways:  as,  1.  By  the  voluntary  as- 1 
sent  of  the  parties,  or  by  their  express  limitation  ;  2. 
By  a  formal  dissolution  pronounced  by  one  of  the  par¬ 
ties,  acting  upon  its  own  responsibility,  in  the  exercise 
of  sovereign  authority ;  3.  By  operation  of  law,  as  in 
cases  where  the  contracting  parties  lose  their  distinct 
sovereignty;  4.  By  implication,  as  where  new  treaties 
are  formed  between  the  parties  upon  the  same  subject, 
or  where  circumstances  so  change  as  to  make  the  treaty 
utterly  foreign  to  the  existing  state  of  things.  Sover¬ 
eign  states  being  equal,  it  follows  that  there  can  be  no 
supreme  tribunal  of  appeal.  Except,  therefore,  by  sub¬ 
mission  of  their  wrongs  to  arbitration,  nations  can  have 
no  redress  for  them  except  by  resorting  to  force.  When 
these  differences  have  arisen,  and  they  cannot  be  com¬ 
posed  by  negotiation,  or  other  peaceful  means,  the  in¬ 
jured  state  may  employ  the  forcible  measures  of  retali¬ 
ation,  reprisals,  embargo,  or  the  sequestration  of  the 
goods  of  the  offending  party,  or  finally,  of  war.  Em¬ 
bargoes  or  sequestrations  are  often  declared,  as  prelim¬ 
inary  measures  to  active  hostilities.  A  declaration  of 
war  has  a  retroactive  effect,  and  the  property  already 
seized  is  placed  upon  the  same  footing  as  that  taken 
during  the  war.  Reprisals  are  general  or  special.  They 
are  general  when  a  state  authorizes  its  subjects  to  cap¬ 
ture  the  goods  and  attack  the  subjects  of  the  offending 
power  wherever  they  may  be  found.  In  modern  prac¬ 
tice,  general  reprisals  are  deemed  synonymous  with  war, 
and  are,  indeed,  the  initiative  step  to  hostilities.  When 
wrong  is  done  to  particular  individuals  in  time  of  peace, 
and  justice  is  refused,  or  unreasonably  withheld,  letters 
of  marque  may  be  issued  to  the  parties,  or  a  public  ship 
commissioned  to  avenge  their  wrongs.  These  are  in¬ 
stances  of  special  reprisals.  The  debt  having  been  sat¬ 
isfied,  or  the  injury  compensated  for,  the  surplus  must 
be  restored  to  the  government  of  the  subject  against 
whom  the  right  has  been  exercised.  As  to  the  mode  of 
declaring  war,  it  may  be  formal,  as  by  public  declara¬ 
tion,  or  informal,  as  by  actual  hostilities.  In  modern 
times,  nations  are  accustomed  generally  to  make  a  pub¬ 
lic  declaration,  and  to  justify  themselves  before  the 
world  by  a  manifesto  of  their  reasons.  A  declaration  of 
war  puts  the  subjects  of  each  of  the  states  in  a  state  of 
hostility  to  each  other,  and  all  public  and  private  social 
intercourse  are  suspended  between  them.  They  are 
not  at  liberty  to  engage  in  trade  or  commerce,  or  con¬ 
tract  with  each  other;  yet,  for  good  reasons,  either 
power  may,  by  express  license,  permit  a  partial  inter¬ 
course.  Forthwith  all  the  enemy’s  property  is,  by  the 
law  of  war,  subject  to  confiscation;  thus  debts  due  from 
one  state  to  the  other  may  be  sequestered,  or  property 
lying  within  the  territory  of  the  one  may  be  seized  by 
the  other  as  prize  of  war.  But,  in  the  exercise  of  inter¬ 
national  comity,  these  rights  are  not  usually  enforced. 
The  obligation  of  debt  is,  as  it  were,  suspended  during 
the  war,  but  the  right  of  recovery  revives  with  the 
peace.  The  wanton  destruction  of  the  enemy’s  property, 
or  the  lives  of  his  subjects,  is,  in  the  modern  practice  of 
nations,  unjustifiable  and  illegal ;  and  generally  all  those 
who  are  engaged  in  the  merely  civil  duties  of  life  are 
exempted  from  the  direct  effects  of  war.  Property  at 
sea,  however,  makes  an  exception  to  the  usual  indul¬ 
gence  shown  to  the  goods  of  an  enemy,  and  ships  and 
their  cargoes  upon  the  ocean  are  liable,  without  excep¬ 
tion,  to  seizure  and  confiscation.  In  general,  each  na¬ 
tion  restrains  the  right  to  make  captures  and  to  carry 
on  hostilities  to  such  persons  as  are  in  the  public  em¬ 
ployment,  or  to  such  as  receive  a  public  commission  fo 
that  purpose.  Mere  private  warfare  is  seldom  allowed. 
Thus,  the  usual  modesof  carrying  on  war  are  by  armies 
navies,  and  privateers,  acting  under  the  immediate  au¬ 
thority  of  the  government.  Privateering  is  held  by 
some  nations  to  be  contrary  to  correct  and  liberal  no 
tions  of  modern  warfare,  but  the  U.  States  maintain  the 
right  of  commissioning  private  armed  vessels,  and  jus 
tify  it  by  the  necessity  of  utilizing  her  large  mercantile 
fleet  against  an  enemy  possessed  of  a  naval  force  superior 
to  hers.  The  validity  of  all  claims  of  prize  and  capture 
is  determined  by  the  prize  courts  of  the  captor’s  country. 
These  exercise  jurisdiction  over  captured  property  lying 
either  in  their  own  ports  or  in  those  of  an  ally  or  neu¬ 
tral.  They  adjudicate  on  all  captures  made  by  subjects 
of  their  sovereign  exclusive  of  the  tribunals  of  all  other 
nations,  excepting  only  in  cases  where  the  capture  was 
made  upon  the  territory  of  a  neutral,  or  by  vessels  fitted 
out  within  a  neutral’s  limits.  These  cases  involve  an 
invasion  of  the  neutral’s  sovereignty,  and  must  be  ad¬ 
judicated  in  his  court.  The  decisions  of  the  prize  courts 
are  final  and  conclusive  upon  the  rights  of  property  in¬ 
volved;  and  if  their  judgments  work  injustice  to  the 
subjects  of  other  powers,  their  claims  must  be  adjusted 
between  the  sovereigns  of  their  respective  states.  The 
belligerent  powers  may  enter  into  general  or  special 
conventions,  either  for  the  general  conduct  of  the  war, 
or  for  lightening  its  rigors.  The  former  are  often  made 
at  the  beginning  of  a  war,  and  may  regard  the  abstain¬ 
ing  from  certain  modes  of  warfare,  the  exchange  or  re¬ 
demption  of  prisoners,  passports,  safe-conducts,  and 
such  like.  Particular  conventions  are  made  during  war, 
and  concern  either  truces  or  partial  suspensions  of  hos¬ 
tilities,  or  capitulations,  that  is.  surrenders  of  particu¬ 
lar  forces  or  places.  The  power  of  concluding  a  truce 
is  generally  implied  in  the  character  of  every  high 
officer,  as  a  general  or  admiral.  While  a  truce  lasts,  all 
warlike  acts  and  preparations  must  entirely  cease, 
though  it  does  not  hinder  acts  which  are  allowable  in  I 
time  of  peace.  Though  no  state  is  bound  to  take  part 
in  the  wars  in  which  other  states  may  be  engaged,  yet 
no  independent  state  can  retain  the  same  complete  in¬ 
dependence  which  it  enjoys  in  a  time  of  general  peace. 
Belligerents  have  a  right  to  insist  that  neutrals  shall 


conduct  themselves  with  good  faith  towards  both  par¬ 
ties,  and  abstain  from  all  interference  in  the  contest. 
In  matters  which  do  not  directly  concern  the  war,  a 
neutral  must  not  refuse  to  one  belligerent  what  it  grants 
to  the  other.  General  trade  with  belligerents  is  not  in¬ 
terdicted  by  war;  but  a  neutral  must  not  send  his  ships 
to  blockaded  ports,  for  that  would  be  interfering  di¬ 
rectly  with  the  measures  of  the  belligerents.  But,  to 
subject  a  neutral  to  its  operation,  the  blockade  must 
exist  in  point  of  fact ;  there  must  be  a  squadron  pres¬ 
ent,  and  strong  enough  to  constitute  an  actual  block¬ 
ade  of  the  port.  A  neutral  must  not  carry  goods  con¬ 
traband  of  war,  as  arms,  ammunition,  or  the  like;  nor 
bear  despatches,  nor  transport  troops  to  either  party, 
unless,  indeed,  it  be  bound  to  do  so  by  previous  stipula¬ 
tions.  Contraband  property  is  subject  to  confiscation 
by  the  captor.  By  a  declaration,  signed  at  Paris  by  the 
representatives  of  the  chief  European  powers,  in  1866, 
the  principle  that  neutral  ships  may  carry  enemy’s 
goods  has  been  established.  The  same  declaration  sanc¬ 
tions  the  rule  that  neutral  property,  except  contra¬ 
band,  is  not  subject  to  capture  though  laden  in  an  ene¬ 
my’s  ships,  two  measures  whose  adoption  had  been  pre¬ 
viously  strongly  advocated  by  the  United  States.  The 
persons  and  property  of  enemies  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  a  neutral  are  deemed  inviolable,  and  entitled  to  lien-, 
tral  protection.  The  right  of  search  exercised  by  bel¬ 
ligerents  over  the  vessels  of  neutrals  for  articles  contra¬ 
band  of  war  is  strictly  confined  to  merchant-ships,  and 
is  never  extended  to  ships  of  war  belonging  to  the  state. 
In  the  case  of  civil  war.  neutrals  are  bound  to  abstain 
from  all  active  interference,  either  on  the  one  side  or  the 
other;  hut  if  it  gives  rise  to  the  formation  of  anew  gov¬ 
ernment  it  is  not  an  act  of  hostility  to  recognize  it  as 
an  independent  state,  though  to  do  so  would  be  re¬ 
garded  as  such,  so  long  as  the  contest  was  dubious. 
When  the  objects  of  war  are  accomplished,  peace  has  to 
be  concluded.  Generally  a  formal  treaty  of  peace  is 
entered  into  between  the  two  parties,  which  takes  effect 
from  the  day  on  which  it  is  ratified.  The  treaty  puts 
an  end  to  the  war,  and  puts  at  rest  forever  the  debated 
matters  which  were  the  cause  of  it;  conquered  lands 
and  fortresses  remain  with  the  conqueror,  unless  other¬ 
wise  stipulated.  The  violation  of  one  article  is  a  break¬ 
ing  of  the  whole  treaty,  and  ends  the  peace. 

Igiw,  (Positive  or  Municipal,)  is  the  rule  by  which  par¬ 
ticular  districts,  communities,  or  nations,  are  gov¬ 
erned.  Municipal  law,  strictly  speaking,  denotes  only 
the  laws  of  a  single  municipium ,  or  free  town,  yet,  in 
common  language,  it  is  applied  to  the  laws  of  a  state 
or  nation.  It  is  defined  to  be  “  a  rule  of  civil  con¬ 
duct,  prescribed  by  the  supreme  power  in  a  state.” 
The  sovereign  power  is  the  power  of  making  laws, 
which  is  sometimes  vested  in  an  aggregate  assembly, 
consisting  of  all  the  free  members  of  a  community, 
when  it  is  called  a  democracy  ;  sometimes  in  a  council 
composed  of  select  members,  when  it  is  styled  an 
aristocracy;  and  sometimes  it  is  in  the  hands  of  a 
single  individual,  when  it  is  termed  a  monarchy.  All 
other  species  of  government  are  either  corruptions  of, 
or  reducible  to  these  three.  It  is  in  the  power  of  the 
legislature  at  any  time  to  alter  the  law.  The  proper  func¬ 
tion  of  the  executive  is  to  administer  the  law,  not  to! 
make  it;  to  act  upon  its  true  construction,  not  to  fix 
it.  The  legislative  power  of  a  government  is  generally 
employed  in  mere  acts  of  amendment  and  supplement 
Its  office  is  not  so  much  to  create  systems  of  laws  as  to 
supply  defects  and  cure  mischiefs  in  systems  already  ex¬ 
isting.  Frequent  experiments  have  shown  that  laws  at 
variance  with  the  manners  and  religious  views  of  a  peo¬ 
ple  cannot  be  forced  upon  them,  however  well  meant, 
and  however  beneficial  may  have  been  their  influence  j 
upon  other  people;  and  that  by  means  of  laws  a  legis¬ 
lator  can  no  more  elevate  his  countrymen  to  a  higher 
degree  of  refinement,  without  passing  through  the  in¬ 
tervening  steps,  than  he  can  reduce  them  again  to  a  con¬ 
dition  above  which  they  have  risen  in  the  natural  course 
of  events.  The  legislation  of  no  country  probably  ever 
gave  origin  to  its  whole  body  of  laws.  In  the  very  for¬ 
mation  of  society,  the  principles  of  natural  justice  and 
the  obligations  of  good  faith  must  have  been  recog¬ 
nized  before  any  common  legislature  was  acknowl¬ 
edged.  Wherever  we  trace  positive  laws  in  the  early 
stages  of  society,  they  are  few,  and  not  of  auy  wide  ex¬ 
tent.  The  formation  of  codes  or  systems  of  general  law 
for  the  government  of  a  people,  and  adapted  to  their 
wants,  is  a  business  which  takes  place  only  in  advanced 
stages  of  society.  The  Institutes,  Pandects,  and  Code  of 
Justinian  were  made  in  the  latter  ages  of  Roman  gran¬ 
deur,  not  by  instituting  a  new  system,  but  by  embody¬ 
ing  the  maxims,  the  rules,  and  the  principles  which  the 
ablest  jurists  had  collected  in  different  ages,  and  from 
the  various  lights  of  reason,  experience,  and  juridical  de¬ 
cision.  Laws  may  be  divided  into  declaratory,  directory, 
remedial,  and  prohibitory  or  penal.  Declaratory  laws 
are  such  as  declare  what  the  law  is  or  shall  be.  Direc¬ 
tory  laws  are  such  as  prescribe  rules  of  conduct,  or  limit 
or  enlarge  rights,  or  point  out  modes  of  remedy.  Reme¬ 
dial  laws  are  those  whose  object  is  to  redress  some  pri¬ 
vate  injury  or  some  public  inconvenience.  Prohibitory 
and  penal  laws  are  those  which  forbid  certain  things  to 
be  done  or  omitted,  under  a  penalty  or  vindicatory  sanc¬ 
tion.  Municipal  law  is  also  divided  into  written  and  un¬ 
written ,  or  statute  and  common  law.  Statute-law  is  the 
express  written  will  or  the  legislature,  rendered  authen¬ 
tic  by  certain  prescribed  forms  and  solemnities.  Thej 
common  law  includes  those  principles,  usages,  and  rules! 
of  action,  applicable  to  the  government  and  security  of  j 
person  and  property,  which  do  not  rest  for  their  author¬ 
ity  upon  any  express  and  positive  declaration  of  the 
will  of  the  legislature,  but  which  have  come  into  use| 


by  gradual  adoption,  and  received  from  time  to  time  the 
sanction  of  the  courts  of  justice,  without  any  legislative 
act  or  interference.  The  best  evidence  of  the  common 
law  is  to  be  found  in  the  decisions  of  the  courts  of  jus¬ 
tice,  and  in  the  treatises  and  digests  of  learned  men. 
This  distinction  between  written  and  unwritten  law  is 
of  great  antiquity,  having  been  in  use  among  the  au- 
cient  Greeks  and  Romans,  though  it  does  not  seem  to 
have  been  regularly  made  by  the  jurists. 

Law-I>in<riiig',  Law'-ealf.  n.  A  plain  style  of 
leather  binding,  employed  almost  entirely  for  law-books. 

I/tiw'-book,  n.  A  book  which  treats  of  a  law  or  law's. 

Iitiw'-breaUer,  (-brdk'er.)  n.  A  transgressor  or  viola¬ 
tor  of  the  law. 

Law'-calf,  n.  Same  as  Law-binding,  q.  v. 

L.aw'-tlay,  n.  A  day  on  which  open  court  is  holden. 

| — A  court-leet.  (England.) 

Lawe,  v.  a.  To  deprive  of  the  claws  and  balls  of  a  dog’s 
fore-feet. 

L.aw'ful,  a.  Conformable  to  law;  allowed  by,  or  agree¬ 
able  to,  legal  enactment;  legitimate;  legal;  constitu¬ 
tional.  —  Rightful ;  constituted  and  maintained  by  law; 
as,  the  lawf  ul  holder  of  property. 

Law'fully,  adv.  Legally;  agreeably  to  law ;  without 
violating  law. 

I.awiu  1  ii ess,  n.  Quality  of  being  lawful  or  conform¬ 
able  to  law  ;  legality. 

I-.HW'g’iver,  n.  A  legislator;  one  who  makes  a  law  or 
laws. 

"  Solomon  we  esteem  as  the  lawgiver  of  our  nation.”  —  Bacon. 

littw'g'iving',  a.  Legislative;  making  or  enacting  laws. 

I.n  w'ing1,  n.  (Eng.  Forest  Law.)  Same  as  Expedita- 
tion,  q.  v. 

—  In  Scotland,  a  tavern-reckoning;  payment  for  liquor. 

"  Landlady,  count  the  tawin' ."  —  Burns. 

Law'less,  a.  Unrestrained  by  law;  not  subject  to  law. 

“  Men  as  lawless .  and  as  wild  as  they."  —  Roscommon. 

— Contrary  to  the  civil  or  municipal  law;  illegal;  tin- 
authorized. —  Not  subject  to  the  ordinary  laws  of  na¬ 
tions;  wild;  uncontrolled. 

••  He,  meteor-like,  flames  lawless  through  the  void." — Pope. 

lawlessly,  adv.  In  a  manner  contrary  to,  or  defiant 
of.  law. 

lawlessness,  n.  Quality  or  state  of  being  unre¬ 
strained  by  law;  disorder. 

I.atv'-lore,  n.  Knowledge  of  law  and  legal  history. 

I,;i w'-maKer,  n.  A  legislator;  a  law-giver;  one  who 
makes,  enacts,  or  decrees  laws. 

I.iiw'-instkingf,  n.  Enacting  or  ordaining  laws. 

Law'-monger,  (-m ung'gur,)-n.  A  pettifogger;  a  low- 
class  lawyer. 

i'iiwn,  n.  [W.  llan.  a  clear  open  place,  an  area.  See 
Land  ]  A  piece  of  plain  land  ;  a  clear  place,  area,  or 
spot  of  ground  ;  an  open  space  between  woods  ;  a  space 
of  smooth  level  ground  covered  with  grass,  generally  in 
front  of  or  around  a  house  or  mansion. 

— [Fr.  linnn,  from  tin,  lint,  flax;  Lat.  linum  =  Gr.  linon, 
Hax.  See  Linen  ]  A  soft  kind  of  fine  linen  or  cambric, 
used  in  the  sleeves  of  bishops’  robes,  and  for  other  pur¬ 
poses;  also,  an  imitation  fabric  of  cotton. 

14  A  saint  in  crape  is  twice  a  saint  in  lawn.”  —  Pope . 

— a.  Made  of  lawn  ;  as,  a  lawn  sleeve. 

I.an  n,  in  Pennsylvania ,  a  post-office  of  Lebanon  co. 

I, awn.  in  Texas,  a  post-office  of  Taylor  co. 

I,:iw  ii'<lal<*.  in  Illinois,  a  post-village  of  Logan  co. 

I.tiwn  Tennis.  See  Section  II. 

Lawn'y,  a.  Resembling  a  lawn;  —  hence,  smooth; 
grassy  :  level,  like  a  lawn.  —  Made  of  lawn. 

B.iiw'-ortioer,  n.  A  functionary  who  is  appointed  to 
assist  in  the  execution  or  administration  of  the  law; 
one  who  is  empowered  by  legal  authority. 

I.aw'rence.  James,  an  American  naval  officer,  it.  in 
Burlington,  N.  J.,  in  1781.  He  entered  the  U.  States  navy 
as  midshipman  in  1798,  and  after  passing  his  iieutenantcy 
highly  distinguished  himself  in  the  operations  at  Tripoli, 
in  1804.  In  1810,  L.  was  promoted  to  the  command  of 
the  Hornet  (18  guns),  in  which  vessel  he,  in  Feb.,  1811, 
fought  a  severe  action,  oft'  Demerara,  with  the  British 
18-gun  sloop-of-war  Peacoclc,  ending  with  the  sinking  of 
the  latter.  In  1813,  L.  was  made  captain,  and  appointed 
to  the  command  of  the  Chesapeake  frigate,  then  lying  in 
Boston  harbor,  ready  for  sea.  June  1st,  the  British 
frigate  Shannon.  Capt.  P.  Vere  Broke,  appeared  in  the 
offing,  and  waited  for  the  Chesapeake’s  leaving  the 
harbor,  to  engage  her.  Each  ship  possessed  an  arma¬ 
ment  of  48  guns,  ami  about  an  equal  complement  of 
men.  At  noon  the  Chesapeake  weighed  and  stood 
out  to  sea,  while  the  Shannon  hove- to,  waiting  her 
coming  up.  At  5.30  P.  M  ,  the  two  frigates  were  about 
30  m.  from  Boston  light-house,  and  in  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  afterwards  the  Shannon  opened  fire  upon  the 
American.  The  latter  promptly  responded,  and  for  sev¬ 
eral  minutes  both  vessels  kept  up  a  furious  succession 
of  broadsides,  in  which  the  Chesapeake’s  rigging  was 
so  badly  cut  up  that  she  fell  foul  of  the  Shannon. 
The  latter,  grappling  her  antagonist,  swept  her  decks 
by  repeated  rakings  with  grape  anti  canister.  In  a  few 
moments  all  was  over.  Capt.  L.  fell  mortally  wounded, 
and  the  Chesapeake  surrendered,  after  a  sanguinary  ac¬ 
tion  of  15  minutes.  The  American  loss  was  48  killed, 
and  98  wounded;  that  of  the  British  23  killed,  and  56 
wounded.  Nearly  the  whole  of  the  officers  on  both  sides 
were  either  killed  or  wounded  ;  among  the  latter,  Capt. 
Broke  had  one  of  his  legs  shot  away.  Capt.  L.  lingered 
for  four  days,  when  he  d.,  June  5.  Every  respect  was 
paid  by  the  British  authorities  at  Halifax  (whither  both 
vessels  had  proceeded)  to  the  remains  of  their  gallant 
adversary,  and  he  was  interred  with  military  honors 
his  pall-bearers  being  English  officers. 
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Law  rence,  Abbott,  an  American  statesman  and  di¬ 
plomatist,  B.  at  Groton,  Mass.,  1792.  In  1814,  he  engaged 
in  business  with  his  brother  Amos,  at  Boston,  and,  in 
the  course  of  years,  amassed  a  considerable  fortune.  In 
1834,  he  was  returned  to  Congress,  and,  in  1848,  was 
put  forward  as  a  candidate  for  vice-president  by  the 
Whig  national  convention,  but  failed  to  get  his  nomina¬ 
tion  by  6  votes.  In  1850,  he  proceeded  to  England  as 
U.  States  minister,  representing  his  native  country 
abroad  till  1852,  when  he  was  recalled  at  his  own  re¬ 
quest.  Mr.  L.  won  a  high  reputation  by  his  extensive 
charities  and  genial  disposition.  D.  in  Boston,  1855. 

Law'renee,  Sir  Thomas,  r.a.,  a  celebrated  English 
portrait-painter,  b.  at  Bristol,  1769.  He  obtained  an 
early  reputation  at  Bath  as  a  portrait  painter  in  crayons, 
and  as  early  as  1787  established  himself  as  a  portrait- 
painter  in  oils  in  London,  where,  four  years  afterwards, 
1791,  he  was  elected  an  associate  of  the  Royal  Academy, 
and  in  1795  an  academician  ;  he  had  previously  suc¬ 
ceeded  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  as  painter  to  the  king.  lie 
was  knighted  by  the  Prince  Regent  in  1815,  and  in  1820 
succeeded  West  as  the  president  of  the  Royal  Academy. 
He  d.  in  London,  7th  Jan.,  1830.  —  Sir  Thomas  had  per¬ 
haps,  since  the  days  of  Vandyclt,  an  unrivalled  career  as 
a  portrait-painter:  he,  however,  owed  his  chief  success 
to  the  skilful  flattery  of  his  female  portraits,  the  com 
plexions  of  which  left  nothing  to  be  desired  ;  bis  male 
pictures,  as  a  rule,  bear  no  comparison  with  his  female ; 
besides  being  ill-proportioned,  they  are  wanting  in  manly 
character:  still  his  portraits  of  the  emperor  Francis,  of 
Pius  VII.,  and  of  the  Cardinal  Gonsalvi,  are  among  the 
masterpieces  of  the  art  extant. 

Lawrence,  ill  Alabama ,a  N.N.W.co.;  area,  about 768 
sq.  m.  Hirers,  Tennessee  river  and  several  of  its  small 
affluents.  Surface,  diversified,  in  some  parts  mountain¬ 
ous,  the  Allegheny  Mountains  forming  the  S.  boundary ; 
sail,  in  the  valleys  fertile.  Cap.  Moulton.  Pop.  (1890) 
20,725. 

Law'renee,  in  Arkansas.  aN.N.E.  co.;  area,  about  574 
sq.  m.  Hirers,  Black,  Spring,  and  Cache  rivers.  Sur¬ 
face,  diversified ;  soil,  fertile.  Caps.  Powhatan  and  Wal¬ 
nut  Ridge.  Pop.  (1890)  12,984. 

Law'renee,  in  Illinois,  a  S.E.  co. ;  area,  about  360  sq. 
m.  Rivers,  Embarras  and  Wabash  liters.  Surface. 
uneven ;  soil,  in  some  parts  fertile.  Cap.  Lawrence- 
ville.  Pop.  (1890)  14,693. 

— A  post-vill.  of  McHenry  co.,  abt.  65  m.  N.W.  of  Chicago. 

Law  'reitce,  in  Indiana,  a  S.  central  co. ;  area,  about 
452  sq.  m.  Rivers,  E.  Fork  of  White  river,  and  some 
smaller  streams.  Surface,  undulating;  soil,  fertile. 
Cap.  Bedford.  Pop.  (1890)  19,792. 

— A  village  of  De  Kalb  co.,  about  6  m.  X.  by  W.  of  Auburn. 

— A  post-towuship  of  Marion  co. 

Law'renee,  in  Kansas,  a  city,  cap.  of  Douglas  co.,  on 
the  Kansas  river,  about  32  m.  S.S.W.  of  Leavenworth  : 
Lat.  38°  56'  N.,  Lon.  95°  15'  W.  It  was  founded  in  1854, 
and  for  several  years  subsequent  it  was  the  scene  of 
many  of  those  conflicts  between  the  parties  opposed  to, 
and  those  advocating  slavery,  which  disturbed  the  early 
settlers  of  Kansas.  On  the  21st  of  Aug.,  1863,  the  town 
was  surprised  by  a  party  of  guerillas  under  Quantrell, 
when  about  150  persons  were  massacred,  and  nearly  200 
houses  and  stores  burned.  Pop.  (1895)  10,084. 

La «’ re  nee,  in  Kentucky,  an  E.  by  N.  co.,  adjoining 
West  Virginia;  area,  about  465  sq.  m.  Rivers,  Big 
Sandy,  W.  Fork  of  Big  Sandy,  and  Little  Sandy  rivers 
Surface,  uneven  ;  soil,  generally  fertile.  Min.  Coal  and 
iron  in  abundance.  Cap.  Louisa.  Pop.  (1890)  7,702. 

Law'renee,  in  Massachusetts,  a  thriving  city,  semi¬ 
capital  of  Essex  co.,  on  the  Merrimac  river,  about  26  m. 
N.  of  Boston.  L.  was  remarkable  for  its  rapid  growth. 
In  1845  this  vicinity  was  almost  without  inhabitants.  A 
dam  was  built  across  the  river  by  a  private  company  ; 
factories  were  established,  dwelling-houses  sprang  up; 
and,  in  an  almost  incredibly  short  period,  it  became  a 
populous  and  flourishing  city.  Munuf.  Chiefly  cotton 
and  woollen  goods.  Pop.  (1895)  52.164. 

Law'renee.  in  Michigan,  a  post-village  and  township 
of  Van  Buren  co.,  about  79  m.  W.S.W.  of  Lansing.  Pop. 
(1894)  557. 

Law'renee,  in  Minnesota,  a  township  of  Grant  co. 

Law'renee,  in  Mississippi,  a  S.S.W.  central  co. ;  area, 
about  630  sq.  m.  Rivers,  Pearl  river,  and  some  smaller 
streams.  Surface,  generally  level ;  soil,  in  some  parts 
fertile.  Cap.  Monticello.  Pop.  (1890)  12,318. 

■ — A  post- village  of  Newton  co. 

Ijaw'rence.  in  Missouri,  a  S.W.  co. ;  area,  about  600  sq. 
m.  Rivers,  Sac  and  Spring  rivers.  Surface,  diversified ; 
soil,  fertile.  Cap.  Mount  Vernon.  Pop.  (1890)  26,228. 

Law'renee,  in  New  Jersey,  a  township  of  Mercer  co. 

Law'renee,  in  New  York,  a  township  of  St.  Lawrence 
county. 

— A  post-village  of  Schuyler  co. 

Law'renee,  in  Ohio,  an  extreme  S.  co.,  adjoining  West 
Virginia  on  the  S.E.,  and  Kentucky  on  the  S.W. ;  area, 
about  430  sq.  m.  Rirers,  Ohio  river,  Symmes’,  Hale’s, 
and  other  creeks.  Surface,  broken  and  hilly ;  soil,  in 
some  places  fertile.  Min.  Iron  ore  and  coal.  Cap. 
Ironton.  Pop.  (1897)  about  42,500. 

— A  village  of  Clarke  co.,  about  7  m  N.  of  Springfield. 

— A  township  of  Lawrence  co. 

—A  township  of  Stark  co. 

— A  township  of  Tuscarawas  co. 

— A  post-township  of  Washington  co. 

Law'renee,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  W.  co.,  adjoining  Ohio; 
area,  about  370  sq.  m.  Rivers.  Maliouing,  Shenango, 
and  Beaver  rivers,  besides  several  considerable  creeks. 
Surface,  undulating;  soil,  fertile.  Min.  Iron,  coal,  and 
limestone.  Cap.  New  Castle.  Pop.  (1897)  43,000. 

— A  township  of  Clearfield  co. 

— A  township  of  Tioga  co. 


Law'renee.  in  Tennessee,  a  S.  co.,  adjoining  Alabama: 
area,  about  676  sq.  m.  Rivers,  Shoal  and  Sugar  creeks. 
Surface,  elevated  table-land  ;  soil,  fertile.  Min.  Iron. 
Cap.  Lawrenceburg.  Pop.  (1897)  about  13,350. 

Law'renee.  in  Wisconsin,  a  township  of  Brown  co. 

— A  village  of  Marquette  co.,  about  27  m.  N.  by  W.  of 
Portage  City. 

Law'renceburg;,  in  Indiana,  a  city,  cap.  of  Dearborn 
co.,  on  the  Ohio  river,  about  88  m.  S.E.  of  Indianapolis. 
Pop.  (1897)  4,350. 

LRw'reneebnrg',  >n  Iowa,  a  village  of  Warren  co. 

Law'rencelmrjs',  in  Kentucky,  a  post-village,  cap. 
of  Anderson  co.,  about  12  m.  S.W.  of  Frankfort.  Pop. 
(1897)  1,450. 

Law'rencebtl r".  in  Pennsylvania,  the  former  name 
of  Parker’s  Landing,  in  Armstrong  co. 

Law'rencebnrg.  in  Tennessee,  a  post-village,  cap.  of 
Lawrence  co.,  about  75  m.  S.S.W.  of  Nashville.  Pop.  710. 

Law'renee  Creek,  in  New  Jersey,  enters  the  Rari¬ 
tan  River  from  Middlesex  co. 

Law  reneeport.  in  Indiana,  a  village  of  Lawrence 
co.,  abt.  86  m.  S.  by  W.  of  Indianapolis. 

Lawrence.  (St..)  a  Christian  martyr,  was  one  of  the 
deacons  of  Rome,  in  the  pontificate  of  Sixtus  I.  (3d  c.), 
aud  as  such  was  especially  charged  with  the  care  of  the 
poor,  and  the  orphans  and  widows.  In  the  persecution 
of  Valerian,  being  summoned,  according  to  the  legend, 
before  the  prod  or  as  a  Christian,  and  being  called  on  to 
deliver  up  the  treasures  of  the  church,  he  mockimriy 
produced  the  poor  and  the  sick  of  his  charge,  declaring 
that  “  those  were  his  treasures;”  and  on  his  persisting 
in  his  refusal  to  sacrifice,  being  condemned  to  be  roasted 
on  a  gridiron,  he  continued  throughout  his  tortures  to 
mock  his  persecutors  lie  suffered  martyrdom  A.  D.  258. 
His  least  is  celebrated  on  the  10th  August. 

Law'renee,  (St.,)  one  of  the  principal  rivers  of  N. 
America,  and  when  considered,  as  it  should  be,  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  chain  of  great  lakes  or  inland  seas,  of 
which  it  is  the  outlet,  it  is  one  of  the  largest  rivers  in 
the  world,  extending  from  W.  to  E.  through  about  27° 
of  Lon.,  and  abt.  8°  of  Lat.  Regarding  the  St.  L.  from 
this  point  of  view,  or  as  a  general  name  for  the  con¬ 
necting  liue  of  that  great  water-system  that  unites 
with  the  Atlantic  in  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  its  re¬ 
motest  source  will  be  found  to  be  the  St.  Louis,  an  afflu¬ 
ent  of  Lake  Superior,  rising  in  the  table-land  of  the 
Huron  country,  near  the  sources  of  the  Mississippi, 
flowing  S.,  and  the  Red  River,  flowing  N.  It  receives 
different  names  in  different  parts  of  its  course,  being  at 
first  the  St.  Louis-,  between  Lakes  Superior  and  Huron, 
the  St.  Mary  ;  between  Lakes  Huron  and  Erie,  the  St. 
Clair  and  Detroit;  between  Lakes  Erie  and  Ontario, 
the  Niagara,  and  from  Ontario  to  Montreal,  it  is  some¬ 
times  called  the  Catarar/ui  or  Iroquois,  its  course  from 
Montreal  to  the  sea  being  the  St.  Lawrence,  properly 
so  called;  but  the  latter  is  generally  now  given  to  it 
from  Lake  Ontario  to  the  Atlantic.  Considered  in  this 
point  of  view,  its  entire  course  from  its  source  to  its 
mouth  in  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  in  about  Lon.  64° 
30'  W.,  may  be  estimated  at  upwards  of  2,000  in.  Be¬ 
sides  traversing  Lakes  Superior,  Huron,  Erie,  and  On¬ 
tario,  the  Lake  St.  Clair,  and  some  smaller  sheets  of 
water,  are  mere  enlargements  of  its  bed.  Lake  Michi¬ 
gan  also  is  included  in  its  basin,  which  is  roughly  esti¬ 
mated  to  comprise  an  area  of  upwards  of  500.000  sq.  m. ; 
including  the  largest  collection  of  fresh  water  to  be 
found  on  the  surface  of  the  globe.  For  considerably 
more  than  half  its  extent  the  St.  L.  forms  the  boundary¬ 
line  between  the  U.  States  and  tlie  British  N.  American 
territories.  This  river  varies  greatly  in  breadth,  in  the 
middle  part  of  its  course  inclosing  a  great  many  islands, 
and  forming  numerous  rapids.  In  those  parts  of  St. 
Mary,  St.  Clair,  Detroit,  and  Niagara  rivers,  where  no 
large  islands  are  met  with,  the  breadth  of  the  stream 
is  usually  from  %  m.  to  2  or  3  m.  At  the  Sault  of  St. 
Louis,  5  m.  above  Montreal,  the  river  narrows  to  5  fur¬ 
longs  ;  and  at  Quebec  it  is  not  more  than  1,314  yards 
across  ;  but  between  those  cities  its  average  width  is  2 
m.  From  Quebec  the  width  of  the  St.  L.  begins  to  in¬ 
crease  rapidly.  Immediately  beyond  the  island  of  Or¬ 
leans  it  is  11  m.  broad;  where  the  Saguenay  joins  it,  18 
m. ;  at  Point  Pelee,  upwards  of  30  m. ;  at  the  Bay  of 
Seven  Islands,  70  m. ;  and  at  the  island  of  Anticosti, 
abt.  350  m.  From  Quebec,  it  rolls  a  flood  into  the  ocean 
nearly  100  m.  across.  The  source  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
(St.  Louis)  being  1,192  ft,  above  sea-level,  the  average 
fall  of  the  river  will  perhaps  be  somewhat  more  than  6 
inches  per  mile.  But  this  fall  is  very  unequally  dis¬ 
tributed,  on  account  of  the  many,  aud  in  one  instance 
stupendous,  cataracts,  rapids,  Ac.,  interspersed  alongtlie 
river’s  course.  The  Niagara,  between  Lakes  Erie  and 
Ontario,  has,  within  the  short  distance  of  35  miles,  a 
descent  of  at  least  334  ft.,  and  the  rapids  are  so  numer¬ 
ous  aud  dangerous  between  Kingston  and  Montreal, 
that  an  extensive  line  of  canal  navigation  has  been  cut, 
at  a  vast  expense,  to  connect  Lake  Ontario  with  the 
Ottawa,  and  enable  ships  to  avoid  this  portion  of  the 
river.  (For  a  more  detailed  description  of  the  water- 
system  of  the  St.  L.  basin,  see  Niagara,  Lakes  Su¬ 
perior,  Huron,  Erie,  Ac.,  and  Weli.and  Canal.)  The 
principal  affluents  of  the  St  L.  are  the  Ottawa  on  the 
N.,  uniting  with  it  near  Montreal,  and  the  Saguenay, 
also  from  the  N.,  emptying  into  it  120  m.  below  Que¬ 
bec.  The  St.  L.  is  the  great  commercial  thoroughfare 
of  both  the  N.  States  of  the  American  Union,  and  the 
Canadian  provs.  Its  banks,  and  those  of  its  lower  lakes, 
are  studded  with  flourishing  cities  and  towns,  as  Que¬ 
bec.  Montreal,  Trois  Rivieres,  Ogdensburg,  Prescott, 
Cape  Vincent,  Kingston,  Toronto,  Buffalo,  Oswego,  Ac. 
The  rise  of  the  tide  is  perceptible  as  high  as  Three 
Rivers  (Trois  Rivieres),  432  m.  up  the  St.  L.  a*>d  nearly 


midway  between  Quebec  and  Montreal.  The  river  is 
navigable  for  ships  of  the  liue  to  Quebec,  and  for  ships 
of  600  tons  to  Montreal,  580  m.  from  the  sea,  though 
the  navigation  is  in  some  places  obstructed  by  rocks  and 
shoals  Beyond  the  latter  point,  however,  a  succession 
of  rapids,  particularly  between  Cornwall  and  Johnston, 
unfits  it  for  the  navigation  of  other  than  flat-bottomed 
boats  of  from  10  to  15  tons.  A  continued  navigation 
for  vessels  of  medium  burden  exists,  via  the  portage  of 
St.  Mary,  Detroit  River,  and  the  Welland  Canal,  from 
the  head  of  Lake  Huron  to  Kingston  on  Lake  Ontario, 
and  from  Montreal  to  the  month  of  the  St.  L  The 
water-communication  between  Kingston  and  Montreal 
is  effected  chiefly  by  a  chain  of  canals,  the  principal 
being  the  Kideau  Canal,  constructed  by  the  English 
govt.,  to  connect  Lake  Ontario  with  the  Ottawa.  On 
the  U.  States  side,  the  Erie,  Oswego,  and  Champlain 
canals,  unite  the  basin  of  the  St.  L.  with  those  of  the 
Hudson  and  Susquehanna.  Strong  tides  prevent  the 
St.  L.  being  covered  with  compact  ice  below  Quebec ; 
hut  the  enormous  masses  driven  in  every  direction  by 
the  winds  and  currents  render  that  portion  of  the  river 
unnavigable  for  nearly  half  tlie  year.  Between  Que¬ 
bec  and  Montreal  the  water-traffic  is  totally  suspended 
by  the  frost  from  the  beginning  of  Dec.  to  the  middle 
of  April.  The  navigation  of  Ontario  closes  in  Oct. 

Law'renee,  (St.,;  or  Clark  Island,  an  island  in 
Behring  Sea;  Lat.  63°  N.,  Lon.  170°  W.;  length,  E.  to 
W.,  80  m. ;  breadth,  30  m. 

Law'renee,  (St.,)  in  Minnesota,  a  village  and  town¬ 
ship  of  Scott  co.,  on  tlie  Minnesota  river,  about  4#  nt. 
S.W.  of  St.  Paul. 

— A  post-office  of  Otter  Tail  co. 

Law'renee,  (St.,)  in  New  York,  a  N.N.E.  co.,  and  the 
largest  in  the  State.  It  is  bounded  on  the  N.W.  by  the 
liver  St.  Lawrence.  Area,  2,000  sq.  in.  Rivers,  Oswe- 
gatchie,  St.  llegis,  Grass,  Ac.  Several  small  lakes  are 
also  met  with.  Surface,  for  the  most  part  hilly  and 
heavily  timbered ;  soil,  fertile.  Prod.  Maple-sugar. 
Min.  Iron  ore,  lead,  and  marble.  Cap.  Canton.  Pop 
(1890)  85,048. 

— A  post- village  of  Jefferson  co.  Pop.  (1897)  186. 

Lawrence,  (St.,)  in  N.  Carolina,  a  post-village  of 
Chatham  co.,  abt.  50  m.  W.  of  Raleigh. 

Lawrenee,  (St.,)  in  Wisconsin,  a  township  of  Wau¬ 
paca  co. 

Lawrence,  (Gulf  of  St.,)  a  great  hay  of  the  Atlan¬ 
tic  Ocean,  chiefly  bet  46°  and  51°  N.  Lat.,  and  57°  aud 
65°  W.  Lon.;  hounded  N.  by  Lower  Canada  and  Labra¬ 
dor,  E.  by  Newfoundland.  S.  by  Nova  Scotia  and  Cape 
Breton,  and  W.  by  New  Brunswick  and  the  peninsula 
of  Gaspe  (Lower  Canada).  At  its  N.W.  extremity  it  re¬ 
ceives  the  River  St.  Lawrence ;  and  it  communicates 
with  the  ocean  on  the  N.K.  by  the  Strait  of  Belleisle,  be¬ 
tween  Labrador  and  Newfoundland;  on  the  S.E.  by  its 
principal  outlet,  the  channel  called  St.  Paul’s,  between 
Newfoundland  and  Cape  Breton  ;  and  on  the  S.  by  the 
Gut  of  Carso,  between  Cape  Breton  and  Nova  Scotia. 
It  contains  the  large  islands  of  Prince  Edward  and 
Anticosti,  and  the  Magdalen  Islands,  a  group  in  about 
47°  30'  N.  Lat,  and  between  61°  27'  and  62°  W.  Lon. 
The  shores  of  the  gulf  are  generally  precipitous,  barren, 
and  inhospitable ;  and  dense  fogs  are  very  prevalent. 
A  powerful  current  sets  continually  from  Hudson’s 
Strait  into  the  gulf,  through  the  Strait  of  Belleisle,  and 
meeting  the  stream  from  the  sestuary  of  the  St.  Law¬ 
rence,  forms  a  dangerous  race  off  the  S.  coast  of  New¬ 
foundland. 

Law'reneeville,  a  village  of  Shefford  co.,  prov. 
Quebec,  abt.  21  m.  S.  of  Melbourne. 

Law'renceville.  in  Alabama,  a  post-village  of  Henry 
co.,  abt.  7  m.  N.  of  Abbeville. 

Law'renceville,  in  Arkansas,  a  village  of  Monroe 
co.,  abt.  80  m.  E.S.E.  of  Little  Rock. 

Law'renceville,  in  Georgia,  a  post-village,  cap.  of 
Gwinnett  co.,  about  70  m.  N.N.W'.  of  Milledgeville. 

Law'renceville,  in  Illinois,  a  post-village  cap.  of 
Lawrence  co.,  about  10  m.  W.  of  Vincennes,  Indiana. 
Pop.  (1897)  950. 

Law'renceville,  in  Indicma,  a  post-village  of  Dear¬ 
born  co.,  about  90  m.  S.E.  of  Indianapolis. 

Law'renceville,  in  New  Jersey,  a  post-village  of 
Mercer  co.,  about  5  m.  N.E.  of  Trenton. 

■ — A  village  of  Gloucester  co. 

Law'renceville.  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of  St. 
Lawrence  co..  about  40  m.  E.  of  Ogdensburg. 

Law'renceville,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  borough  of  Alle¬ 
gheny  co.,  on  the  Allegheny  river,  about  2  m.  above 
Pittsburg. 

— A  village  of  Chester  co.,  about  35  m.  W.  of  Philadelphia. 

— A  post-borough  of  Tioga  co.,  about  158  m.  N.  by  W.  of 
Harrisburg  and  7  m.  from  Tioga ;  in  a  farming  and 
tobacco  raising  region.  Pop.  (1897)  about  520. 

Law'renceville,  in  Virginia,  a  post-village,  capital 
of  Brunswick  co.,  on  the  A.  &  D.  R.R.,  65  m.  S.S.W. 
of  Richmond. 

Law  sonham,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village  of  Cla¬ 
rion  co.,  about  15  m.  N.  of  Kittanning. 

Lawso'nia,  n.  ( Bot .)  A  genus  oT  plants,  order  Lylh- 
racese.  L.  inermis  is  the  plant  from  which  the  henna  or 
all- anna  of  Egypt,  Ac.,  is  derived.  It  is  used  by  the 
women  of  the  East  to  dye  the  nails,  palms  of  the  hands, 
and  soles  of  the  feet  an  orange-brown  color.  It  is  like¬ 
wise  employed  for  dyeing  skins  and  Morocco  leather. 

Law'-Snit,  n.  A  suit  in  law  for  the  recovery  of  a  sup¬ 
posed  right ;  a  process  instituted  by  a  party  to  compel 
another  to  do  him  justice;  an  action  at  law. 

Laws'ville  Centre,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-office  oi 
Susquehanna  co. 

Law'ton,  in  Michigan,  a  post-village  of  Van  Buren  co. 
about  16  m.  S.W.  of  Kalamazoo. 
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I,;ih  Ion.  In  New  York ,  a  post-village  of  Orange  co. 

Lan'tonville.  in  Georgia ,  a  post-village  of  Burke 
co.,  on  Central  Railroad  of  Georgia. 

JLftW'yer,  n.  [Properly,  lower,  contracted  from  law- 
wer ,  law-man.]  One  versed  or  skilled  in  knowledge  of 
the  laws,  or  a  practitioner  of  law ;  one  whose  profession 
is  to  institute  and  conduct  suits  in  courts  of  law,  and  to 
prosecute  or  defend  the  cause  of  clients;  —  a  generic 
term,  including  attorneys  or  solicitors,  barristers,  spe¬ 
cial  pleaders,  counsellors  or  advocates,  sergeants  at 
law,  &c. 

Law'yer-1  ike,  I.aw'yerly,  a.  After  the  manner 
of  a  lawyer:  resembling  or  becoming  a  professor  of  the 
law  ;  as.  lawyer-like  effrontery  or  astuteness. 

Law'yersville,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of  Scho¬ 
harie  co.,  about  45  m.  W.  of  Albany. 

Lax,(ldl»,)a.  (Onnp.  uxer,  super,  laxf.st.)  [bat.  laxus.] 
Loose;  wide;  open;  flabby;  soft;  not  tense,  firm,  or 
rigid ;  as,  a  lax  membrane,  lax  flesh.  —  Slack ;  not  tight ; 
without  tension;  as,  a  lax  rope.  —  Not  rigidly  exact; 
vague  ;  not  strict;  unconfined  ;  unrestrained  ;  dissolute  ; 
licentious ;  as,  a  person  of  lax  morals. 

“  Dialogues  were  only  lax  and  moral  discourses."  —  Baker . 

— Thinly  scattered ;  not  crowded  ;  as,  lax  vegetation.  — 
Not  firmly  united  or  combined;  of  loose  texture;  as, 
“  Gravel  and  the  like  laxer  matter.”  —  Woodward. 

— Loose  in  the  bowels,  and  having  too  frequent  evacua¬ 
tions  ;  —  opposed  to  costive. 

— n.  A  looseness  of  the  bowels ;  diarrhoea. 

Laxa,  or  Laja,  ( la'ha ,)  a  river  of  Chili,  enters  the  Bio¬ 
bio  a  few  miles  below  Leon. 

Laxa*.  or  Lajas,  (la'has,)  a  river  of  Central  America, 
enters  Lake  Nicaragua  about  16  m.  S.E.  of  Nicaragua. 

Lax  lit  ion .  (-a  shun,)  n.  [Lat.  laxatin.]  Act  of  loosen¬ 
ing  or  slackening;  also,  the  state  of  being  loose  or  slack¬ 
ened. 

litix'ative,  a.  [Fr.  laxatif]  (Med.)  Having  the  power 
of  loosening  the  bowels,  and  relieving  from  costiveness. 

Ht.  ( Med  )  One  of  a  class  of  medicines  which  act  mildly 
on  the  bowels;  stronger  than  aperients,  and  less  active 
than  purgatives.  Aperients  and  purgatives  may  be 
made  laxatives  by  enlarging  or  modifying  the  dose. 
Treacle,  honey,  manna,  and  confection  of  senna,  or  the 
lenitive  electuary,  are  among  a  few  of  the  simple  laxa¬ 
tives. 

Lax'ati  veness,  n.  Quality  of  loosening  or  relaxing. 

Lax  ity,  Lax  n  oss,  n.  [Fr.  laxite  ;  Lat.  luxitas. ] 
State  or  quality  of  being  lax  ;  —  heuce,  openness;  loose¬ 
ness,  as  of  texture.  —  Want  of  exactness  or  precision; 
as,  laxity  of  speech. — Defect  of  exactitude;  as,  laxity  of 
morals. — Slackness,  as  of  a  cord  or  binding. — Looseness, 
as  of  the  bowels. 

Lax'ly,  adv.  Slackly;  loosely;  in  a  lax  manner. 

Lax'iiess.  n.  See  Laxity. 

Lay,  imp.  of  Lie,  q.  v. 

Lay,  v.  a.  (imp.  and  pp.  laid.)  [A.  S.  le.cgan ,  legan ; 
D.  leggen ;  Ger.  legen. ]  To  cause  to  lie  flat ;  to  put  or 
place  down  on  a  low  surface;  to  deposit;  as,  to  lay  one’s 
pen  down;  —  also,  to  prostrate;  to  beat  down  ;  as,  the 
heavy  rain  laid  the  crops.  —  To  spread  or  set;  to  spread 
superficially  ;  as,  to  lay  mortar.  —  To  settle  ;  to  fix  and 
keep  from  rising ;  to  still :  to  calm ;  to  allay  ;  to  quiet ; 
as,  to  lay  the  dust.  —  To  place  in  order;  to  dispose  with 
regularity;  to  arrange  in  proper  rank  or  position  ;  as, 
to  lay  a  table-cloth. 

“  I  lay  the  deep  foundations  of  a  wall."  —  Dryden. 

— To  spread  and  set  in  order  ;  to  prepare;  to  make  ready ; 
to  station ;  to  contrive,  scheme,  or  plan  ;  to  set,  as  an 
ambuscade  or  snare. 

“Yet  still  fresh  projects  laid  the  grey-ey’d  dame." — Chapman. 

— To  place  at  hazard;  to  wager;  to  stake;  to  risk;  as,  to 
lay  a  bet. 

“  I  dare  lay  mine  honour  he  will  remain  so." — Shaks. 

■—To  restrain  from  visible  manifestation,  as  a  spirit;  to 
cause  to  vanish. 

■■  The  husband  found  no  charm  to  lay  the  devil  under  his  wife's 
petticoat."  —  V  Estrange. 

•—To  put ;  to  apply  ;  to  administer  ;  as,  to  lay  one’s  hands 
to  anything. 

— To  exclude  and  deposit,  as  eggs. 

— To  impose,  as  a  burden  or  penalty;  to  assess  or  charge, 
as  a  tax ;  as,  to  lay  a  duty  on  spirits. 

••  They  lay  the  blame  on  the  poor  little  ones.”  —  Locke. 

—To  impute,  or  fix  the  responsibility  for;  to  ascribe  the 
origin  or  cause  of. 

They  lay  want  of  invention  to  bis  charge.”  —  Dryden. 

—To  enjoin,  as  a  duty:  to  prescribe,  as  a  rule  of  action; 
as,  to  lay  commands  on  a  person. 

”  Neglects  the  rules  each  verbal  critic  lays."  — Pope. 

—To  exhibit,  present,  or  offer. 

"  He  lays  his  indictment  in  some  certain  country.”  —  Atterbury. 

( Naut .)  To  lose  sight  of  by  sailing  from  ;  as,  the  ship 
laid  the  land  at  sundown. 

(Law.)  To  assert;  to  state;  to  allege;  as,  to  lay 
damages. 

To  lay  a  rope  or  cable.  (Naut.)  To  twist  the  strands ; 
as,  to  lay  cordage. 

To  lay  down,  to  give  up ;  to  relinquish  ;  to  resign ;  as, 
to  lay  down  a  commission. 

“  The  story  of  the  tragedy  ...  I  take  up  where  the  history  has 
laid  it  down."  —  Dryden. 

To  advance  or  put  forward,  as  a  proposition  or  argument. 

“  Plato  lays  it  down  as  a  principle.” — Addison. 

To  quit;  to  give  up  the  use  of;  to  surrender;  as,  the 
rebels  laid  down  their  arms. — To  deposit,  as  a  pledge, 
surety,  equivalent,  or  satisfaction. 

"  For  her,  my  lord,  I  dare  my  life  lay  down."  —  Shaks. 


To  lay  one's  self  down.  To  retire  to  rest ;  to  commit  to 
repose. 

“  We  lay  us  down,  to  sleep  away  our  cares." —  Granville. 

To  lay  along.  To  make  to  fall  from  the  ground;  to 
prostrate. —  To  lay  apart.  To  put  away ;  to  reject. 

“ Lay  apart  all  filthiness." — James  i.  21. 

To  lay  by.  To  put  aside  for  future  use ;  to  hoard.  — 
To  put  away;  to  renounce  ;  to  dismiss. 

”  Dismiss  your  rage,  and  lay  your  weapons  by." — Dryden. 

To  put  off ;  to  remove. 

“  Dmdalus  his  borrowed  wings  laid  by." — Dryden. 

To  lay  aside.  To  put  away  ;  not  to  retain. 

” Lay  aside  the  greatness  of  your  crown." — Waller. 

To  cease  to  use;  to  discontinue;  as,  to  lay  one’s  pen 
aside. 

To  lay  away.  To  reserve  for  future  use  or  need;  to 
put  from  one  temporarily  for  preservation ;  as,  his  Sun¬ 
day  clothes  are  carefully  laid  away. 

To  lay  bare.  To  denude;  to  expose;  to  open. 

“And  laid  those  proud  roofs  bare  to  summer’s  rains." — Byron. 

To  lay  one's  self  out.  To  employ  one’s  best  efforts;  to 
strive  with  earnest  endeavor. —  To  lay  out.  To  expend; 
to  apply,  as  money  in  purchasing ;  as,  to  lay  out  one’s 
spare  cash 

*■  Nature  has  laid  out  all  her  art  in  beautifying  the  face."  Addison. 
To  plan ;  to  make  orderly  disposition  or  arrangement ; 
as,  to  lay  out  a  flower-garden.  —  To  attire  in  cerements 
for  the  grave;  as,  to  lay  out  a  corpse.  —  To  put  forth; 
to  exert;  to  exercise;  as,  to  lay  out  ail  one’s  energies. 

—  To  lay  before.  To  show ;  to  display ;  to  present  or 
expose  to  view. 

“  That  treaty  hath  been  laid  before  the  Commons." — Swift. 

To  lay  damages.  (Law.)  To  assess  or  fix  the  amount 
of  damages ;  as,  damages  were  laid  at  ten  thousand 
dollars. 

To  lay  heads  together.  To  deliberate;  to  confer  to¬ 
gether  ;  to  compare  opinions.  —  To  lay  hold  of  or  on. 
To  catch;  to  capture;  to  seize. 

“  Let  seasons  of  aptitude  and  incliuatioa  be  needfully  laid  hold 
of." — Locke. 

To  lay  together.  To  collect;  to  bring  in  one  place  or 
view. 

“  Useful  hints  laid  together  in  a  clear  and  concise  manner." 

Addison. 

To  lay  siege  to.  To  besiege;  to  surround  or  beleaguer 
with  an  army;  as,  to  lay  siege  to  a  fortified  place. 

“  Cares  .  .  .  lay  siege  to  my  distracted  soul." — Philips. 

To  address  or  court  with  pertinacity;  to  pester  or  bore 
with  importunate  solicitations  or  unwelcome  attentions. 

“  Hearing  that  the  lady's  father  was  a  nabob,  Dick  laid  siege 
to  her." — Fielding. 

To  lay  in.  To  store  in  anticipation;  to  treasure;  to 
make  previous  provision. 

“  An  equal  stock  of  wit  and  valour, 

He  had  laid  in,  although  a  tailor." — Hudibras. 

To  lay  on.  To  administer  or  apply  forcibly  or  with 
violence,  as  blows.  —  To  lay  open.  To  discover;  to  ex¬ 
pose;  to  reveal ;  as,  to  lay  open  the  designs  of  conspir¬ 
ators. —  To  open;  to  uncover;  to  strip  of  mystery. — 

—  To  lay  over.  To  incrust ;  to  spread  over  the  surface ; 
to  ornament  with  an  outside  coating;  as,  to  lay  over 
with  gold. —  To  lit y  the  course.  (Naut.)  To  sail  for  the 
destined  port  without  gybing. 

To  lay  to.  To  impute;  to  charge  upon.  —  To  apply 
with  vigor  or  energy;  as,  to  lay  one’s  self  to  a  good 
dinner.  —  (Naut.)  To  retard  the  motion  of  a  ship,  and 
cause  her  to  become  stationary ;  as,  she  was  signalled 
to  back  her  topsail  and  lay  to.  —  To  lay  to  heart.  To 
feel  poignantly;  to  allow  to  touch  the  feelings  acutely: 
as,  she  laid  the  joss  of  her  child  to  heart.  —  To  toy  under. 
To  subject  to;  as,  to  lay  one  under  an  obligation.  —  To 
layup.  To  store  for  future  use;  to  hoard;  to  treasure. 
“  The  king  must  layup  treasures ...  against  a  time  of  extremity." 

Bacon. 

To  confine  to  the  bed  or  private  chamber;  as,  our  friend 
is  laid  up  with  the  gout.  —  (Naut.)  To  dock  and  dis¬ 
mantle  a  ship  of  her  masts,  rigging,  and  tackle;  as,  to 
lay  up  a  ship  in  ordinary. 

To  lay  upon.  To  solicit  importunately;  to  lay  siege 
to.  —  To  lay  wait  for.  To  lurk  in  ambush  for;  to  be  in 
a  position  to  attack  by  sudden  surprise;  as,  the  brigands 
lay  wait  for  them. —  To  lay  waste.  To  desolate;  to 
ravage  with  fire  aud  sword ;  to  devastate. 

“  The  wars  have  laid  whole  countries  waste."— Addison. 

Lay,  v.  n.  To  incubate,  or  bring  forth  eggs,  as  hens. 

— To  contrive;  to  devise  a  scheme. 

(Naut.)  To  move  in  a  certain  direction ;  as,  to  lay  aft. 

To  lay  about.  To  strike  on  all  sides;  to  act  with 
celerity  and  vigor. 

41  He  laid  about  in  fight  more  busily 

Than  the  Amazonian  dame  Penthesile.*’— Hudibras. 

To  lay  at.  To  strike;  to  endeavor  to  strike  or  wound. 

44  Fiercely  the  good  man  did  at  him  lay." — Spenser. 

To  lay  in  for.  To  make  overtures;  to  endeavor  to  se¬ 
cure  the  possession  of.  > 

“  I  have  laid  in  for  these  by  rebating  the  satire."— Dryden. 

To  lay  on.  To  strike;  to  deliver  a  succession  of  vig¬ 
orous  blows. — To  act  with  vehemence;  —  used  of  ex¬ 
penses. —  To  overcharge;  to  exact  more  than  the  proper 
value.  —  To  lay  out.  To  take  measures. 

“I  laid  out  for  intelligence  of  all  places.” — Woodward. 

To  intend;  to  design;  to  purpose.  —  To  lay  upon.  To 
bet  upon;  to  wager;  as,  he  laid  five  to  two  upon  the 
favorite. 

Lay,  n.  That  which  lies  or  is  laid;  a  row;  a  layer;  a 
stratum;  one  rank  in  a  series  reckoned  upwards;  as,“a 
lay  of  wood.”  (Mortimer.)  —  A  moiety  of  the  net  pro¬ 


ceeds  of  work,  Ac.,  entered  into  upon  shares;  as,  to 
!  agree  for  a  lay. 

— [A.  S.  leag.)  A  meadow ;  a  tract  of  grass-land ;  a  place 
for  the  grazing  of  cattle. 

“A  tuft  of  daisies  on  a  flowery  lay." — Dryden. 

— [A.  S.  Ugh,  or  ley  :  Ger.  lied,  song.]  A  song ;  an  air  or 
tune,  accompanied  with  words. 

“  Sung.  .  .  .  well  attuned,  ...  a  joyous  lay." — Spenser. 


— A  kind  of  narrative  poem  or  metrical  romance,  among 
the  ancient  bards  and  troubadours;  as,  “the  Lay  of  the 
Last  Minstrel.”  —  Sir  W.  Scott. 

(  Weaving.)  See  Batten. 

Lay,  a.  [Fr.  lai;  Lat.  laicus;  Gr.  laikos,  from  laos,  the 
people;  A.  S.  leod. ]  Belonging  or  having  reference  to 
the  laity,  or  general  body  of  the  people,  as  distinguished 
from  the  clergy ;  laic;  not  clerical;  as,  a  lay  preacher. 

Lay'ard,  Austen  Henry,  d.  c.l.,  an  English  archaeol¬ 
ogist  and  author,  b.  1#17.  In  1845,  he  undertook  the 
excavations  at  Nimroud,  which  resulted  in  the  numer¬ 
ous  wonderful  specimens  of  Assyrian  art  which  enrich 
the  British  Museum:  and  in  1848-9.  published  Nineveh 
and  its  Remains,  of  which  a  second  part  appeared  in 
1853.  This  work  was  supplemented  by  Monuments  of 
Nineveh,  in  1849-53.  In  1870,  L.  was  appointed  British 
ambassador  to  Madrid,  and  was  ambassador  to  tlio 
Sublime  Porte  from  1877  to  1880.  Died  July  5,  1894. 

Laylmcli.  or  Laibach  (IT'bnk),  a  town  of  Austria, 
province  f'arniola,  on  the  river  Laybach,  28  m.  N  E.  of 
Trieste;  Lat.  46°  V  AS"  N.,  Lon.  14°  3(K  E.  Munuf. 
Linen  fabrics,  porcelain,  paper,  and  refined  sugar. 

Lay  hacli.  a  river  of  Austria,  rising  near  Adelsberg, 
under  the  name  of  Poik,  and  losing  itself  in  the  grotto 
of  Adelsberg.  It  afterwards  reappears,  but  is  lost  again 
until  it  arrives  at  Upper  Lay  bach,  where  it  becomes 
navigable. 

Lay-brother,  n.  (Eccl.)  In  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  one  of  the  pious  but  illiterate  persons  who,  in 
convents,  devote  themselves  to  the  service  of  the  monks. 
The  institution  of  lay  brothers  began  in  the  11th  cen 
tury.  They  wear  a  different  habit  from  the  monks,  and 
never  enter  the  choir,  nor  are  present  at  the  chapters. 
The  only  vow  they  take  is  of  obedience  and  constancy. 
There  are  also  lay-sisters  in  the  nunneries,  who  are 
retained  for  the  service  of  the  nuns. 

Lay-Clerk,  n.  (Eccl.)  A  layman  appointed  to  lead 
the  responses  of  the  congregation  in  a  cathedral,  and 
otherwise  to  assist  in  the  services  of  the  church. 


Lay '-days.  (Mar.  Law.)  A  term  of  days  allowed  lo 
the  owner,  charterer,  or  broker  of  a  ship,  in  which  to 
load  or  discharge  cargo. 

Lay  -older,  n.  (Presbyterian  Church.)  See  Ei  der. 

Lay'er.  n.  [From  lay.]  The  person  who,  or  thing 
which,  lays,  particularly,  a  hen  which  lays  eggs.  —  One 
body  laid  or  spread  over  the  surface  of  another;  a  bed ; 
a  stratum  ;  as,  a  layer  of  mould.  — (Building.)  A  course, 
as  of  bricks,  stones,  &c.  — (Gardening  )  A  twig  or  shoot 
of  a  plant,  not  detached  from  the  stock,  laid  under 
ground  for  growth  or  propagation ;  as,  to  give  layers 
of  fresh  earth. 

Lay'erinjj,  n.  (Gardening.)  A  mode  of  propagating 
plants  by  laying  down  shoots,  and  covering  a  portion 
of  them  with  soil,  so  that  the  extremity  of  the  shoot  is 
left  above  ground,  and  the  shoot  itself  not  detached 
from  the  plant  In  order  to  facilitate  the  rooting  of 
such  shoots,  called  layers,  the  portion  buried  in  the  soil 
is  fractured  by  twisting  or  bruising,  or  cut  with  a  knife 
immediately  under  a  bud.  This  operation,  liy  obstruct¬ 
ing  the  return  of  the  sap  from  the  leaves,  occasions  its 
accumulation  at  the  wounded  part,  when  roots  are  there 
produced  from  the  effort  of  nature  to  perpetuate  life. 

Lay'er-out,  n.  A  disburser  of  money;  a  factor;  a 
steward. 

Lay'er-up,  n.  A  cofferer;  one  who  hoards  money  for 
future  use. 

Lay -liff'iire.  (Fainting .)  A  figure  made  of  wood  or 
cork  in  imitation  of  the  human  body.  It  can  be  placed 
in  any  position  or  attitude,  and  moves  at  every  joint,  on 
the  principle  of  the  ball  and  socket.  It  serves,  when 
clothed,  as  a  model,  to  painters,  for  drapery  and  for 
fore-shortening.  The  dress  of  the  person  is  generally 
placed  on  the  lav-figure  after  the  head  is  taken,  by  which 
means  the  artist  finishes  his  entire  portrait  at  leisure, 
without  requiring  further  sittings  from  the  original. 
(Sometimes  called  layman.) 

Lay'ing',  n.  (Building.)  The  first  coat  spread  by  plas¬ 
terers  upon  a  framework  of  laths.  —  Time  or  operation 
of  laying  eggs;  also,  the  number  of  eggs  laid  at  once. 


LayTand,  «.  Meadow-land;  fallow  ground.  See  Lay. 

Lay'maii.  n. ;  pi.  Laymen.  A  man  who  is  not  a  clergy¬ 
man  ;  one  of  the  laity  or  people,  as  distinguished  from 
the  clerical  body.  —  A  figure  used  by  painters;  a  lay 
figure.  —  See  Lay. 

Lay'man,  in  Ohio,  a  post-office  of  Washington  co. 

Lay'-race,  n.  ( Weaving.)  Same  as  Shuttle-race,  q.  v. 

Lay'-stall.  n.  A  place  of  deposit  for  dung,  rubbish,  &c. 
—  In  London,  a  shippen  for  milch-cows. 

Lay  ton,  in  New  Jersey,  a  post-village  of  Sussex  co. 

Layton,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-office  of  Fayette  co. 


Lay'tonsville,  in  Md.,  a  post-vill.  of  Montgomery  co. 
Laz'ar,  n.  [From  Lazarus,  in  the  parable.]  One  sick 


or  afflicted  with  bodily  sores;  a  person  infected  with  a 
nauseous  and  pestilential  disease. 

Lazaret'.  Lazaretto,  n.  [Fr.  lazaret;  It. lazzeretto.] 
A  name  given  in  Italy,  and  other  parts  of  southern 
Europe,  to  certain  public  buildings  for  the  reception 
of  the  poor,  and  such  as  are  afflicted  with  contagious 
disorders.  The  name  is  derived  from  St,  Lazarus,  who 
is  the  patron  saiut  of  lepers;  and  during  the  Middle 
Ages,  when  leprosy  was  common  in  Italy  and  other 
parts,  the  hospitals  in  which  the  lepers  were  ooufined 
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received  that  name,  and  the  lepers  themselves  were  j 
called  lazzari.  Howard  wrote  An  Account  of  the  Prin-  • 
cipal  Lazarettos  in  Europe ,  1789.  —  Those  buildings  and 
inclosures  attaching  to  seaport-towns  chiefly  on  the 
Mediterranean,  where  the  crew’s  and  passengers  of  ships 
from  places  where  contagious  disease  is  known  to  pre¬ 
vail,  are  also  called  lazarettos.  These  lazarettos  consist 
generally  of  various  detached  buildings,  with  courts  be¬ 
tween.  the  whole  being  surrounded  by  a  wall,  and 
placed  in  an  airy  situation  outside  the  town,  or  some¬ 
times  on  a  small  island  near  the  coast. — See  Quarantine. 

Iia/.arel’t(n  in  Penna.,  a  village  of  Delaware  co. 

Laz'ar-hoase,  n.  Same  as  Lazaret  (q.  v.). 

I.az  arisls,  7i.pl.  (Eccl.  Hist.)  See  Priests  of  the  Mis¬ 
sion. 

Laz  arly,  a.  Leprous  ;  resembling  a  lazar. 

Liiz'nrim,  (styled  St.  Lazarus  by  the  Roman  Catholics,) 
a  friend  and  disciple  of  Christ,  brother  of  Martha  and 
Mary,  with  whom  he  resided  at  Bethany  near  Jerusalem. 
Our  Saviour  had  a  high  regard  for  the  family,  and  often 
visited  them ;  and  when  Lazarus  was  dangerously  ill, 
word  was  sent  to  Christ,  “  Lord,  behold,  he  whom  thou 
lovest  is  sick.”  The  Saviour  reached  Bethany  after  he 
had  lain  four  days  in  his  grave,  and  restored  him  to  life 
by  a  word,  “  Lazarus,  come  forth.”  —  L.  is  also  the  name 
of  the  helpless  beggar  who  lay  at  the  rich  man’s  gate, 
in  one  of  Christ’s  most  solemn  and  instructive  parables. 

Laz'arus,  (St.)  {Eccl.  Hist.)  A  military  and  religious 
order,  established  by  the  Crusaders  at  Jerusalem,  for  the 
purpose  of  affording  relief  to  lepers,  in  1119,  and  con¬ 
firmed  by  Pope  Alexander  IV.,  in  1255.  Louis  VII. 
(1137-80)  introduced  the  order  into  France,  and  it  de¬ 
clined  as  leprosy  disappeared.  The  Italian  order  was 
united  with  the  Hospitallers  in  14S4,  the  Savoy  branch 
with  that  of  St.  Maurice  in  1572,  and  the  French  branch 
with  the  order  of  St.  Michael  in  1693. 

Laz'ar-wort,  n.  {Bat.)  Same  as  Laser-wort,  q.  v. 

Laze,  v.  n.  To  loaf  about;  to  pass  one’s  time  iu  idle¬ 
ness;  to  dawdle.  (Used  colloquially.) 

— v.  a.  To  waste  in  idleness,  as  time ;  as,  he  lazes  away  the 
greater  part  of  his  life.  (Colloq.) 

Lazily,  a.  In  a  lazy  manner;  idly;  sluggishly;  in¬ 
dolently. 

*•  He  lazily  and  listlessly  dreams  away  his  time."  —  Locke. 

La'ziness,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  lazy ;  indolence  : 
sluggishness  ;  habitual  sloth ;  indisposition  to  labor  cr 
active  exertion;  slowness;  tardiness;  heaviness  with 
regard  to  motion  or  action. 

Laz'ing,  a.  Idling;  wasting  time  in  inaction  and  indo¬ 
lence. 

“  The  sot  lay  lazing  or  lolling  upon  his  couch."  —  South. 

Laz'nli.  or  Lapis  Lazuli,  n.  (Min.)  See  Lapis. 

Lazu'lite.  n.  [Ar.  azul,  heaven,  and  Gr.  lithos,  stone.] 
(Min.)  The  name  applied  by  Hatiy  and  some  other  min¬ 
eralogists  to  Lapis  hzuli,  q.  v.  By  Werner,  Dana,  and 
others,  the  term  is  applied  to  a  hydrous  phosphate  of 
alumina  and  magnesia  from  Styria  and  the  Tyrol.  It 
generally  occurs  granular  or  massive,  of  various  shades 
of  azure-blue,  inclining  to  green  or  white,  and  is  distin¬ 
guished  from  lapis  lazuli  by  never  being  accompanied 
by  iron  pyrites.  It  is  also  knowui  as  azurite ,  and  pris¬ 
matic  azure-spar. 

La'zy,u.  [Ger.  lass,  weary;  Idssig,  indolent.]  Indisposed 
to  action  ;  disinclined  to  work  or  exertion  ;  naturally 
slow;  habitually  slothful;  averse  to  labor;  heavy  in 
motion.  —  Slow  ;  sluggish:  tedious;  tardy;  moving  with 
apparent  effort  or  difficulty;  as,  “a  dull  and  lacy  expe¬ 
dient.”  —  Clarendon. 

a  The  lazy  waters  without  motioa  lay.” — Roscommon. 

Lazy  xoeight,  short  weight. 

Lazznro'iii,  Lazaro'ni,  n  pi.  [PL  of  It.  lazzarme , 
from  Lazarus,  the  sick  man  mentioned  in  the  Gospel.] 
A  name  used  to  designate  the  lower  orders  of  the  people 
in  Naples.  The  hospital  of  St.  Lazarus  is  devoted  to  the 
service  of  the  poorer  classes  or  lazzaroni.  They  aided 
Masaniello  in  the  revolution  of  1547.  They  used  to  elect 
yearly  a  head  or  chief  lazzaro,  who  was  formally  ac¬ 
knowledged  by  the  government,  which,  by  this  means, 
was  better  able  to  control  and  wield  at  will  his  turbu¬ 
lent  adherents,  50,000  or  60,000  in  number. 

JLe,  or  Leh,  ( lai ,)  a  city  of  Central  Asia,  cap.  of  Ladakh, 
or  Little  Thibet,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Upper  Indus, 
10,000  feet  above  the  sea;  Lat.  34°  10'  N.,  Lon.  77°  40'  E. 
It  is  the  great  entrepot  between  Chinese  Tartary  and 
the  Punjab,  and  is  the  chief  mart  for  the  famous  shawl- 
wool  of  Thibet.  Pop.  4,500. 

Lea.  Ley,  n.  [A  S.  leag. J  (Agric.)  A  term  applied  to 
lands  which  are  kept  under  grass  or  pasturage  for  a 
short  period.  For  example,  in  a  rotation  of  fallow,  wheat, 
clover  and  rye-grass,  for  three  years.  The  ground, 
when  under  ciover  and  rye-grass,  is  said  to  be  in  lea. 

— Any  meadow  or  sward  land. 

Lea,  (Is.,)  a  river  of  England,  rising  near  Luton,  in  Bed¬ 
ford  co.,  and  after  a  course  of  40  m.,  joins  the  Thames  at 
BlackwalL. 

I, each.  v.  a.  (Sometimes  written  leech  and  letch.)  To 
wash,  by  allowing  water  to  percolate  through,  as  ashes. 

— v.  n.  To  pass  through  by  percolation. 

— n.  (Written  also  letch.)  Wood-ashes  through  which  water 
percolates  to  imbibe  the  alkali. 

— A  leach-tub. 

Leaeli,  n.  (yaut.)  See  Leech,  trie  more  correct  spelling. 

Leacll'-tub,  n.  A  wooden  tub  in  which  ashes  are 
leached ;  a  leach. 

Leach'y,  a.  Permitting  fluids  to  pass  by  percolation; 
as,  a  leach y  soil. 

Leacll'nian,  in  Missouri,  a  village  of  Buchanan  co., 
about  50  m.  N.W.  of  Independence. 

Lea'eoek.  in  Perma.,  a  post-village  sf  Lancaster  co. 

Lea<l  (led),  n.  [A.  S. ;  Du.  lood;  Ger.  loth,  lead,  also  a 
weight.]  ( Chem.  and  Min.)  A  bluish-gray  metal  of 


considerable  importance.  Sp.  gr.,  11-44.  Equiv.,  207. 
Symbol.  Pb,  (from  Lat.  plumbum.)  Lead  owes  its  useful¬ 
ness  in  the  metallic  state  chiefly  to  its  softness  and  fusi¬ 
bility.  The  former  quality  allows  it  to  be  easily  rolled 
into  thin  sheets,  and  to  be  drawn  into  the  form  of  tubes 
or  pipes ;  it  is  indeed  the  softest  of  the  metals  in  common 
use,  and  at  the  same  time  the  least  tenacious,  so  that  it 
can  only  be  drawn  with  difficulty  into  thin  wire,  and  is 
then  very  easily  broken.  The  ease  with  which  it  makes  a 
dark  streak  upon  paper  shows  how  readily  minute  par¬ 
ticles  of  the  metal  may  be  abraded.  In  fusibility  it  sur¬ 
passes  all  the  other  metals  commonly  employed  in  the 
metallic  state,  except  tin,  for  it  melts  at  617°  F. ;  and  this 
circumstance,  taken  in  conjunction  with  its  high  sp.  gr., 
particularly  adapts  it  for  the  manufacture  of  shot  and 
bullets.  For  one  of  its  extensive  uses,  however,  as  a 
covering  for  roofs,  it  would  be  better  suited  if  it  were 
lighter  and  less  fusible,  for  in  case  of  fire  in  houses  so 
roofed,  the  fall  of  the  molten  lead  frequently  aggravates 
the  calamity.  The  chief  ore  of  lead  is  galena,  a  sulphide 
of  lead  (PbS).  This  ore  might,  at  the  first  glance,  be  mis¬ 
taken  for  the  metal  itself,  from  its  high  specific  gravity 
and  metallic  lustre.  It  is  found  forming  extensive  veins 
in  Cumberland,  Derbyshire,  and  Cornwall  (England), 
traversing  a  limestone  rock  in  the  two  first  cos.,  and  a 
clay-slate  in  the  last.  Spain  also  furnishes  large  supplies 
of  this  important  ore.  Galena  presents  a  beautiful  crystal¬ 
line  appearance, being  often  found  in  large  isolated  cubes, 
which  readily  cleave  or  split  up  in  directions  parallel  to 
their  faces.  Blende  (sulphide  of  zinc)  and  copper  pyrites 
(sulphide  of  copper  and  iron)  are  frequently  found  in 
the  same  vein  with  galena,  and  it  is  usually  associated 
with  quartz  (silica),  heavy-spar  (sulphate  of  baryta),  or 
fluor-spar  (fluoride  of  calcium).  Considerable  quanti¬ 
ties  of  sulphide  of  silver  are  often  present  in  galena, 
and  in  many  specimens  the  sulphide  of  bismuth  and 
antimony  are  found.  Though  the  sulphide  is  the  most 
abundant  natural  combination  of  lead,  it  is  by  no  means 
the  only  form  in  which  this  metal  is  found.  The  metal 
itself  is  occasionally  met  with,  though  in  very  small 
quantity,  and  the  carbonate  of  lead  (PbO.C(V),  white  lead 
ore,  forms  an  important  ore  in  the  United  States  and  in 
Spain.  The  sulphate  of  lead  (Pb0.S03)  is  also  found  iu 
Australia,  and  is  largely  imported  into  England  to  be 
smelted.  —  “  Extensive  deposits  of  galena  in  the  U.  States 
exist  in  Missouri,  Illinois,  Iowa,  and  Wisconsin.  The 
ores  occur  in  stratified  limestone, associated  with  blende, 
smithsonite,  calcite,  pyrite,  and  often  an  ore  of  copper 
and  cobalt.  Of  the  Upper  Missouri  lead  region,  five- 
ninths  belong  to  Wisconsin,  and  the  richest  portion  is 
in  that  part  of  the  State  adjoining  Illinois  and  Iowa. 
The  occurrence  of  calc-spar  in  the  soil,  or  sink-holes  in  | 
lines,  are  considered  indications  of  lead.  From  a  single 
spot,  not  exceeding  50  yards  square,  1,500  tons  of  ore 
have  been  raised.  Galena  occurs  also  in  Illinois,  asso¬ 
ciated  with  fluoride;  in  New  York,  at  Rossie,  St.  Law¬ 
rence  co.,  and  in  Sullivan,  Columbia,  and  Ulster  cos. ;  in 
Maine,  veins  of  considerable  extent  exist  at  Lubeck 
Bay,  Bingham,  and  Parsonville;  iu  New  Hampshire,  at 
Eaton,  Haverhill,  Bath,  and  Tamworth ;  in  Vermont, at 
Thetford;  in  Connecticut,  at  Middletown;  in  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  at  Southampton,  Leverett,  and  Sterling;  in 
Pennsylvania  at  Phoenixville  and  elsewhere;  in  Vir¬ 
ginia,  in  Wythe  co.,  Louisa  co.,  and  other  places;  in 
Michigan,  in  the  region  of  Chocolate  river  and  else¬ 
where,  and  Lake  Superior  copper  districts;  in  California 
and  territories  E.  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  many 
of  the  gold  mines.”  The  product  of  Galena,  Ill.,  has 
greatly  decreased,  but  lead  abounds  in  the  silver  dis¬ 
tricts  of  Colorado,  Idaho,  Montana  and  Utah,  frequently 
associated  with  silver,  the  production  of  which  yields 
such  large  quantities  of  lead  that  the  U.  S.  is  now  the 
largest  lead-producing  country  of  the  world. 

(Metall.)  The  extraction  of  lead  from  galena  is  ef¬ 
fected  by  taking  advantage  of  the  circumstance,  that 
when  a  combination  of  a  metal  with  oxygen  is  raised 
to  a  high  temperature  in  contact  with  a  sulphide  of  the 
same  metal,  the  oxygen  and  sulphur  unite,  and  the 
metal  is  liberated.  The  ore,  having  been  separated  by 
mechanical  treatment  as  far  as  possible  from  the  foreign 
matters  associated  with  it,  is  mixed  with  a  small  pro¬ 
portion  of  lime,  and  spread  over  the  hearth  of  a  rever¬ 
beratory  furnace,  the  sides  of  which  are  considerably  in¬ 
clined  towards  the  centre,  so  as  to  form  a  hollow  for  the 
reception  of  molten  lead.  During  the  first  stage  of  the 
smelting  process,  the  object  is  to  roast  the  ore  with  free 
access  of  air,  exposing  as  large  a  surface  as  possible,  on 
which  account  the  heat  is  kept  below  that  at  which 
galena  fuses;  indeed,  during  the  first  two  hours,  no  fuel 
is  thrown  into  the  grate,  sufficient  heat  being  radiated 
from  the  sides  of  the  furnace,  which  have  become  red- 
hot  during  the  smelting  of  the  previous  charge  of  ore. 
The  ore  is  stirred  from  time  to  time,  to  expose  fresh  sur¬ 
faces  to  the  action  of  the  atmospheric  oxygen.  The 
effect  of  this  roasting  is  to  convert  a  portion  of  the  sul¬ 
phide  of  lead  (PbS)  into  sulphate  of  lead  (PbO.S03), 
while  another  portion  loses  its  sulphur,  which  is  e\-olved 
as  sulphurous  acid  (S0.2),  and  acquires  oxygen  in  its 
stead,  becoming  converted  into  oxide  of  lead  (PbO).  A 
large  proportion  of  the  galena,  however,  remains  un¬ 
oxidized.  When  the  roasting  is  sufficiently  advanced, 
some  fuel  is  thrown  into  the  grate,  some  rich  slags  from 
previous  smeltings  are  thrown  on  to  the  hearth,  the 
damper  is  slightly  raised,  and  the  doors  of  the  furnace 
are  closed,  so  that  the  charge  may  be  heated  to  the  tem¬ 
perature  at  which  the  oxide  and  sulphate  of  lead  act 
upon  the  unaltered  sulphide,  furnishing  metallic  lead, 
while  the  sulphur  is  expelled  in  the  form  of  sulphurous 
acid.  During  this  part  of  the  operation,  the  contents 
of  the  hearth  are  constantly  raked  up  towards  the  fire¬ 
bridge,  so  as  to  facilitate  the  separation  of  the  lead,  and 


to  cause  it  to  run  down  into  the  hollow  provided  for  its 
reception.  It  is  also  found  that  the  separation  of  the 
lead  from  the  slags  is  much  assisted  by  occasionally 
throwing  open  the  doors  to  chill  the  furnace.  After 
about  4  hours,  the  charge  is  reduced  to  a  pretty  fluid 
condition,  the  lead  having  accumulated  at  the  bottom 
of  the  depressed  portion  of  the  hearth  with  the  slag 
above  it ;  this  slag  consists  chiefly  of  the  silicates  of 
lime  and  oxide  of  lead,  and  would  have  contained  a 
larger  proportion  of  the  latter,  if  the  lime  had  not  been 
added  as  a  flux  at  the  commencement  of  the  operation. 
In  order  still  further  to  reduce  the  quantity  of  lead  in 
the  slag,  a  few  more  shovelfuls  of  lime  are  now  thrown 
into  the  hearth,  together  with  a  little  small  coal,  the 
latter  serving  to  reduce  to  the  metallic  state  the  oxide 
of  lead  displaced  by  the  lime  from  its  combination  with 
the  silicic  acid.  But  since  silicate  of  lime  is  far  less 
fusible  than  silicate  of  oxide  of  lead,  the  effect  of  this 
addition  of  lime  is  to  dry  up  the  slags  to  a  semi-solid 
mass,  and  it  will  now  be  seen  that  if  the  whole  of  the 
lime  had  been  added  at  the  commencement  of  the 
smelting,  the  diminished  fusibility  of  the  slag  would 
have  opposed  an  obstacle  to  the  separation  of  the  me¬ 
tallic  lead.  During  the  last  hour  or  so,  the  temperature 
is  very  considerably  raised,  and  at  the  expiration  of 
about  six  hours,  when  the  greater  portion  of  the  lead  is 
thought  to  have  separated,  the  slag  is  raked  out  through 
one  of  the  doors  of  the  furnace,  and  tbe  melted  metal 
allowed  to  run  out  through  a  tap-hole  in  front  of  the 
lowest  portion  of  the  hearth,  into  an  iron  basin,  from 
which  it  is  ladled  into  pig-moulds.  The  rich  slags,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  layer  of  subsnlphide  of  lead  ( l’b2S) 
which  forms  over  the  surface  of  the  metal,  are  worked 
up  again  with  a  fresh  charge  of  ore.  In  the  smelting  of 
galena  a  very  con¬ 
siderable  quanti¬ 
ty  of  lead  iscarried 
in  the  form  of  va¬ 
por:  and  in  order 
to  condense  this, 
the  gases  from  the 
furnace  are  made 
to  pass  through 
flues,  the  aggre¬ 
gate  length  of 
which  is  some¬ 
times  3  or  4 
before  being  al¬ 
lowed  to  escape 
up  the  chimney. 

When  these  flues 
are  swept,  many 
tons  of  lead  are  re¬ 
covered  in 
forms  of  oxide  and 
sulphide.  In  the 
N.  of  England,  the 
smelting  of  lead 
ores  is  now  gener¬ 
ally  conducted  in 
an  econo m  ico-fur- 
nace  ( Fig.  1 535),  or 
small  blast-fur¬ 
nace.  instead  of  in 
the  reverberatory 
furnace  described 
above.  Air  is  sup¬ 
plied  to  the  fur¬ 
nace  through  3  Pig.  1535. 

blast-pipes.  A,  and 
the  lead  ore  and  fuel  being  charged  in  at  B,  the  lead  runs 
into  a  cavity,  C,  at  the  bottom  of  the  furnace,  while  the 
slag  flows  over  into  a  reservoir.  D.  outside  the  furnace. 
The  charge  is  sprinkled  with  water  through  the  rose,  E, 
fixed  just  above  the  opening  into  the  chimney,  F,  to 
prevent  it  from  being  blown  away  by  the  current  of  air. 

Extraction  of  silver  from  lead.  —  The  lead  extracted 
from  galena  often  contains  a  sufficient  quantity  of  silver 
to  allow  of  its  being  profitably  extracted.  Previously 
to  the  year  1829  this  was  practicable  only  when  the  lead 
contained  more  than  11  oz.  of  silver  per  ton;  for  the 
only  process  then  known  for  effecting  the  separation  of 
the  two  metals  was  that  of  cnpellation,  which  necessi¬ 
tates  the  conversion  of  the  whole  of  the  lead  into  oxide, 
which  has  then  to  be  separated  from  the  silver  and 
again  reduced  to  the  metallic  state,  thus  consuming  so 
large  an  amount  of  labor,  that  a  considerable  yield  of 
silver  must  be  obtained  to  pay  for  it.  By  the  simple  and 
ingenious  operation  known  as  Pattinson's  desdvering 
process,  a  very  large  amount  of  the  lead  can  be  at  once 
separated  in  the  metallic  state  with  little  expenditure 
of  labor,  thus  leaving  the  remainder  sufficiently  rich  in 
the  more  precious  metal  to  defray  the  cost  of  the  far 
more  expensive  process  of  cupellation,  so  that  3  or  4  oz. 
of  silver  per  ton  can  be  extracted  with  profit.  Pattinson 
founded  his  process  upon  the  observation  that  when  lead 
containing  a  small  proportion  of  silver  is  melted  and 
allowed  to  cool,  being  constantly  stirred,  a  considerable 
quantity  of  the  lead  separates  in  the  form  of  crystals 
containing  a  very  minute  proportion  of  silver,  almost 
the  whole  of  this  metal  being  left  behind  in  the  portion 
still  remaining  liquid.  8  or  10  cast-iron  pots,  set  in  brick¬ 
work,  each  capable  of  holding  abt.  6  tons  of  L.,  are  placed 
in  a  row.  with  a  fire-place  underneath  each  of  them. 
Suppose  that  there  are  10  pots  numbered  consecutively 
that  on  the  extreme  left  of  the  workman  being  No.  1, 
and  that  on  his  extreme  right  No.  10.  About  6  tons  of 
the  lead  containing  silver  are  melted  in  pot  No.  5,  the 
metal  skimmed,  and  the  fire  raked  out  from  beneath  so 
that  the  pot  may  gradually  cool,  its  liquid  contents  be¬ 
ing  constantly  agitated  with  a  long  iron  stirrer.  As  the 
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crystals  of  lead  form,  they  are  well  drained  in  a  perfo¬ 
rated  ladle  (about  10  inches  wide  and  5  inches  deep)  and 
transferred  to  pot  No  4.  When  about  4-5ths  of  the 
metal  have  thus  been  removed  in  the  crystals,  the  por¬ 
tion  still  remaining  liquid,  which  retains  the  silver,  is 
ladled  into  pot  No.  6,  aud  the  pot  No.  5,  which  is  now 
empty,  is  charged  with  fresh  argentiferous  lead,  to  be 
treated  in  the  same  manner.  When  pots  Nos.  4  and  6 
have  received,  respectively,  a  sufficient  quantity  of  the 
crystals  of  lead  and  of  the  liquid  part  rich  in’silver,  their 
contents  are  subjected  to  a  perfectly  similar  process, 
the  crystals  of  lead  being  always  passed  to  the  left,  and 
the  rich  argentiferous  alloy  to  the  right.  As  the  final 
result  of  these  operations,  the  pot  No.  10,  to  the  extreme 
right,  becomes  filled  with  a  rich  alloy  of  lead  and  silver, 
sometimes  containing  300  ounces  of  silver  to  the  ton, 
while  pot  No.  1,  to  the  extreme  left,  contains  lead  iu 
which  there  is  not  more  than  ounce  of  silver  to  the 
ton.  This  lead  is  cast  into  pigs  for  the  market.  The 
ladle  used  in  the  above  operation  is  kept  hot  by  a  small 
temper  pot  containing  melted  lead.  A  fulcrum  is  pro¬ 
vided  at  the  edge  of  each  pot,  for  resting  the  ladle  dur¬ 
ing  the  shaking  of  the  crystals  to  drain  oft'  the  liquid 
metal.  Any  copper  present  in  the  lead  is  also  left  with 
the  silver  in  the  liquid  portion.  In  order  to  extract 
the  silver  from  the  rich  alloy,  it  is  subjected  to  a  process 
of  refining,  or  cupellation,  which  is  founded  upon  the 
oxidation  suffered  by  lead  when  heated  in  air,  and  upon 
the  absence  of  any  tendency  on  the  part  of  silver  to 
combine  directly  with  oxygen.  The  refinery,  or  cupel¬ 
ling  furnace  (Fig.  1536),  in  which  this  operation  is  per¬ 
formed,  is  a  reverberatory  furnace,  the  hearth  of  which 
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consists  of  a  cupel  (C),  made  by  ramming  moist  pow¬ 
dered  bone-aslies  mixed  with  a  little  wood-ash  into  an 
oval  iron  frame  about  4  inches  deep,  and  provided  with 
four  cross-bars  at  the  bottom,  each  about  4  inches  wide. 
When  this  frame  has  been  well  filled  with  bone-ash, 
part  of  it  is  scooped  out,  so  as  to  leave  the  sides  about  2 
inches  thick  at  the  top,  and  3  inches  at  the  bottom,  the 
bone-ash  being  left  about  1  inch  thick  above  the  iron 
cross-bars.  The  cupel,  which  is  about  4  ft.  long  by  2% 
feet  wide,  is  fixed  so  that  the  flame  from  the  grate  (G) 
passes  across  it  into  the  chimney  (B),  and  at  one  end, 
the  nozzle  (N)  of  a  blowing  apparatus  directs  a  blast  of 
air  over  the  surface  of  the  contents  of  the  cupel.  The 
latter  is  carefully  dried  by  a  gradually  increasing  heat, 
and  is  then  heated  to  redness;  the  alloy  of  lead  and  sil¬ 
ver,  having  been  previously  melted  in  an  iron  pot(P) 
fixed  by  the  side  of  the  furnace,  is  ladled  through  a 
gutter  until  the  cupel  is  nearly  filled  with  it;  a  film  of 
oxide  soon  makes  its  appearance  upon  the  surface  of  the 
lead,  and  is  fused  by  the  high  temperature.  When  the 
blast  is  directed  upon  the  surface,  it  blows  off  this  film 
of  oxide,  and  supplies  the  oxygen  for  the  formation  of 
another  fitm  upon  the  clean  metallic  surface  thus  ex¬ 
posed.  A  part  of  the  oxide  of  lead,  or  litharge,  thus 
formed  is  at  first  absorbed  by  the  porous  material  of  the 
cupel,  but  the  chief  part  of  it  is  forced  by  the  blast 
through  a  channel  cut  for  the  purpose  in  the  opposite 
end  to  that  at  which  the  blast  enters,  and  is  received, 
as  it  issues  from  A,  in  an  iron  vessel  placed  beneath  the 
furnace.  In  proportion  as  the  lead  is  in  this  manner 
removed  from  the  cupel,  fresh  portions  are  supplied 
from  the  adjoining  melting-pot,  and  the  process  is  con¬ 
tinued  until  about  5  tons  of  the  alloy  have  been  added. 
The  cupellation  is  not  continued  until  the  whole  of  the 
lead  has  been  removed,  but  until  only  2  or  3  cwts.  of  ' 
that  metal  are  left  in  combination  with  the  whole  of 
the  silver  (say  1.000  ounces)  contained  in  the  5  tons  of  ' 
alloy.  The  metal  is  run  out  through  a  hole  made  in  the 
bottom  of  the  cupel,  which  is  then  again  stopped  up  so 
that  a  fresh  charge  may  be  introduced.  The  fumes  of 
oxide  of  lead,  which  are  freely  evolved  during  this  pro¬ 
cess,  are  carried  off  by  a  hood  and  chimney  (H)  situated 


opposite  to  the  blast  of  air.  When  3  or  4  charges  have 
been  cupelled,  so  as  to  yield  from  3,000  to  5.000  ounces 
of  silver,  alloyed  with  6  or  8  cwts.  of  lead,  the  removal 
of  the  latter  metal  is  completed  in  another  cupel,  since 
some  of  the  silver  is  carried  off  with  the  last  portions 
of  the  litharge.  The  appearances  indicating  the  removal 
of  the  last  portion  of  lead  are  very  striking :  the  surface 
of  the  molten  metal,  which  has  been  hitherto  tarnished, 
becomes  iridescent  as  the  film  of  oxide  ot  lead  thins  off, 
and  afterwards  resplendeutly  bright;  and  when  the 
cake  of  refined  silver  is  allowed  to  cool,  it  throws  up 
from  its  surface  a  variety  of  fantastic  arborescent  ex¬ 
crescences,  caused  by  the  escape  of  oxygen  which  has 
been  mechanically  absorbed  by  the  fused  silver,  and  is 
given  off  during  solidification.  The  litharge  obtained 
from  the  cupelling  furnaces  is  reduced  to  the  metallic 
state  by  mixing  it  with  small  coal,  and  heating  it  iu  a 
furnace  similar  to  that  employed  in  smelting  galena.  A 
new  process  of  extracting  silver  from  lead  bg  zinc,  pat¬ 
ented  in  1867,  by  Flack,  of  Prussia,  is  substantially  as 
follows :  The  lead  is  placed  in  a  pot  furnished  at  the 
bottom  with  tube  and  cock,  and  heated  to  the  temper¬ 
ature  of  600°  to  700°  C.,  after  which  from  %  to  1  per 
cent,  of  zinc,  according  to  the  amount  of  silver  in  the 
lead,  is  put  in,  and  the  metals  are  thoroughly  incorpo¬ 
rated  by  stirring.  After  three  hours  rest,  aud  cooling, 
the  alloy  of  lead,  zinc,  and  silver  floating  on  the  top  is 
taken  off,  and  the  operation  is  repeated  two  or  three 
times,  with  the  addition  of  a  small  amount  of  zinc.  The 
following  are  the  proportions  of  the  total  quantities  of 
zinc  used: 

Per  cent.  zinc. 

1,000  grains  silver  in  a  ton  of  lead,  .  1 

1,500  “  “  . 

3,000  “  “  . 

5.000  “  . 

6,000  “  “  ...  2 
If  the  alloy  has  been  carefully  taken  off,  the.  remaining 
lead  will  be  entirely  free  from  silver.  The  desilvered 
lead  is  then  run  down  in  a  blast-furnace,  with  a  silicious 
slag  containing  about  33  per  cent,  of  silicious  earth, 
after  which  it  is  melted  in  a  pot.  and  green  wood  placed 
in  it,  whereby  the  last  remaining  trace  of  zinc  and  iron 
is  removed.  The  alloy  of  lead,  zinc,  and  silver  is  like¬ 
wise  run  down  in  a  small  blast-furnace,  with  slag  con¬ 
taining  about  36  per  cent,  of  silicious  earth.  The  rich 
lead  obtained  is  then,  as  usual,  refined  in  the  cupel,  and 
the  zinc  oxide  taken  off  by  a  comb  or  water  apparatus. 
The  separation  of  metal  alloy  may  be  accomplished  in 
the.  wet  way  by  means  of  sulphuric  or  muriatic  acid, 
but  the  blast  furnace  process  is  considered  preferable. — 
In  the  laboratory ,  lead  may  easily  be  extracted  from 
galena  by  mixing  300  grains  with  450  grains  of  dried 
carbonate  of  soda  and  20  grains  of  charcoal,  introducing 
the  mixture  into  a  crucible,  and  placing  in  it  two  ten- 
penny  nails,  head  downwards.  The  crucible  is  covered 
and  heated  in  a  moderate  fire  for  about  half  an  hour. 
The  remainder  of 
thenailsiscareful- 
ly  removed  from 
the  liquid  mass, 
which  is  then  al¬ 
lowed  to  cool,  the 
crucible  broken, 
and  the  lead  ex- 
tracted  and 
weighed.  To  as¬ 
certain  if  it  con¬ 
tains  silver,  the 
button  is  placed 
in  a  small  bone- 
ash  cupel  (Fig. 

1537)  heated  in  a 
muffle,  until  the 
whole  of  the  lead 
is  oxidized,  and 
absorbed  by  the 
bone-ash  of  the 
cupel,  leaving  the 
minute  globules 
of  silver.  Small 
globules  of  lead 
may  be  conveni¬ 
ently  cupelled  on 
charcoal  before 
the  blowpipe,  by 
pressing  some 
bone  -  ash  into  a 
cavity  scooped  in 
the  charcoal,  plac¬ 
ing  the  lead  upon  Fig.  1537. 

its  surface,  and 

exposing  it  to  a  good  oxidizing  flame,  as  long  as  it  de¬ 
creases  in  size.  If  any  copper  be  present, the  bone-ash  will 
show  a  green  stain  after  cooling.  Pure  lead  gives  a  yellow 
stain.  In  the  above  process  the  sulphur  of  the  galena  is 
removed, partly  by  the  sodium  of  the  carbonate, and  partly 
by  the  iron  of  the  nails,  the  excess  of  carbonate  of  soda 
serving  to  flux  any  silica  with  which  the  galena  may  be 
mixed. —  Use  of  lead.  The  employment  of  this  metal 
for  roofing,  &c.,  has  been  already  noticed.  Its  fusibility 
adapts  it  for  casting  type  for  printing,  but  it  would  be 
far  too  soft  for  this  purpose ;  accordingly,  type-metal 
consists  of  an  alloy  of  4  parts  of  lead  with  1  of  anti¬ 
mony.  A  similar  alloy  is  used  for  the  bullets  contained 
in  shrapnel  shells,  since  bullets  of  soft  lead  would  be 
liable  to  be  jammed  together,  and  would  not  scatter  so 
well  on  the  explosion  of  the  shell.  On  the  other  hand, 
rifle-bullets  are  made  of  very  pure  soft  lead,  in  order 
that  they  may  more  easily  take  the  grooves  of  the  rifle. 
Small  shot  are  made  of  lead  to  which  about  40  lbs.  of 


arsenic  per  ton  has  been  added.  The  arsenic  dissolve? 
in  the  lead,  hardening  it  and  causing  it  to  form  spheri¬ 
cal  drops  when  chilled.  The  fluid  metal  is  poured 
through  a  sort  of  colander  fixed  at  the  top  of  a  lofty 
tower  (or  at  the  mouth  of  a  deserted  coal-shaft),  and  the 
minute  drops  into  which  it  is  thus  divided  are  allowed 
to  fall  into  a  vessel  of  water,  after  having  been  chilled 
by  the  air  in  their  descent.  They  are  afterwards  sorted, 
and  polished  in  revolving  barrels  containing  plumbago. 
If  too  little  arsenic  is  employed,  the  shot  are  elongated 
or  pyriform ;  and  if  the  due  proportion  has  been  ex¬ 
ceeded,  their  form  is  flattened  or  lenticular. —  Common 
solder  is  an  alloy  of  equal  weights  of  lead  and  tin,  which 
is  more  fusible  than  either  metal  separately.  Other 
alloys  containing  lead  will  be  noticed  in  their  proper 
places.  Leaden  vessels  are  much  used  in  manufactur¬ 
ing  chemistry,  on  account  of  the  resistance  of  this  metal 
to  the  action  of  acids.  Neither  concentrated  sulphuric, 
hydrochloric,  nitric,  nor  hydrofluoric  acid  will  act  upon 
lead  at  the  ordinary  temperature.  The  best  solvent  for 
the  metal  is  nitric  acid  of  sp.  gr.  l-2,  since  the  nitrate 
of  lead,  being  insoluble  in  an  acid  of  greater  strength, 
would  be  deposited  upon  the  metal,  which  it  would  pro¬ 
tect  from  further  action.  Lead  is  easily'  corroded  in 
situations  where  it  is  brought  in  contact  with  air  highly 
charged  with  carbonic  acid,  when  it  absorbs  oxygen, 
forming  oxide  of  lead,  which  combines  with  carbonic 
acid  and  water  to  produce  the  basic  carbonate  of  lead 
(Pb0.C02,Pb0.II20.  The  lead  of  old  coffins  is  often 
found  converted  intoa  white  earthy  looking  brittle  mass 
of  basic  carbonate,  with  a  very  thin  film  of  metallic 
lead  inside  it.  When  lead  is  exposed  to  the  joint  action 
of  air  and  the  acetic  acid  contained  in  beer,  wine,  cider, 
ic.,  it  becomes  converted  into  acetate  of  lend  or  sugar 
of  lead,  which  is  very  poisonous.  Hence  the  accidents 
arising  from  the  reprehensible  practice  of  sweetening 
cider  by  keeping  it  in  contact  with  lead,  and  from  the 
accidental  presence,  in  beer  and  wine  bottles,  of  shot 
which  have  been  employed  in  cleaning  them.  The  ac¬ 
tion  of  water  upon  leaden  cisterns  has  already  been  no¬ 
ticed.  Contact  with  air  and  sea-water  soon  converts 
lead  into  oxide  and  chloride. 

{Med.)  Though  one  of  the  most  useful  cf  all  the 
metals  in  the  arts,  and  forming,  with  the  acids,  prepara¬ 
tions  and  pigments  of  the  most  opposite  colors  and  pro¬ 
perties,  only  one  of  its  compounds  is  used  in  medicine, 
namely,  the  acetate  ( acetas  plumbi,  or  sugar  of  lead), 
formerly  called  saccharum  saturni,  or  the  sugar  of  Sa¬ 
turn,  the  alchemists  giving  the  name  of  saturn  to  lead 
from  its  gravity,  as  that  of  mercury  to  quicksilver  for 
its  subtle  properties.  All  the  preparations  of  lead  are 
active  poisons,  producing  paralysis,  and  affecting  even 
those  who  work  in  the  mines,  or  are  employed  in  smelt¬ 
ing  its  ores,  causing  a  nodding  palsy,  or  constant  tre¬ 
mor  of  the  limbs  or  hands. — See  Painters’  Colic  ;  Sugar 
of  Lead  ;  Poisons. 

Acetates  of  L.  Acetic  acid  forms  at  least  four  com¬ 
pounds  with  lead  ;  viz.,  the 

Neutral  acetate . . . Pb0.C4H  60  33Aq. 

Subsesquiacetate . 3Pb0.2C4H603Aq. 

Tribasic  acetate . 3P0.C4H603Aq. 

Hexacetate . 6  PbO.C4H  60  3Aq. 

The  most  important  of  these  are  the  neutral  acetate 
and  the  tribasic  acetate.  The  former  is  made  by  dis¬ 
solving  litharge  in  excess  of  acetic  acid  and  evaporating. 
With  care  it  may  be  made  to  crystallize  in  fine  right 
rhombic  prisms  ;  but  its  most  usual  form  is  a  mass  of 
confused  crystals  resembling  loaf-sugar;  from  which 
circumstance,  joined  to  its  sweetish  metallic  taste,  it 
has  received  the  name  of  sugar  of  lead.  It  dissolves 
readily  in  water  and  alcohol.  Exposed  to  the  air  it 
effloresces,  and  heated,  it  becomes  anhydrous,  and  fuses 
into  a  clear  liquid.  Heated  further,  it  gives  off  car¬ 
bonic  acid,  acetone  being  formed.  In  this  form  it  con¬ 
sists  of  the  subsesquiacetate  of  lead,  a  salt  having  a  dis¬ 
tinct  alkaline  reaction,  and  crystallizing  in  pearly 
scales.  Triacetate  of  lead,  which  forms  the  basis  of 
Goidard's  water,  is  prepared  by  digesting  7  parts  of 
finely-powdered  litharge  with  6  parts  of  the  neutral 
acetate  dissolved  in  30  parts  of  water.  It  has  a  strong 
alkaline  reaction,  and  crystallizes  in  opaque  needles. 

Borate  of  L.  Boracic  acid  unites  mechanically  when 
fused  with  oxide  of  lead,  in  all  proportions.  But  little 
is  known  of  the  chemical  borate  of  lead.  It  enters  into 
the  composition  of  Faraday’s  optical  glass. 

Carbonate  of  L.  This  salt,  commonly  known  as  white 
lead,  forms,  when  ground  with  oil,  one  of  our  most  im¬ 
portant  white  pigments.  The  most  usual  method  of 
manufacturing  it  in  this  country  is  that  known  as  the 
Dutch  method.  It  consists  in  exposing  lead  cast  in 
thin  gratings  to  the  combined  action  of  acetic  acid  va¬ 
por,  moist  air,  and  carbonic  acid  gas.  The  gratings  are 
supported  a  little  above  the  bottom  of  earthen  pots, 
similar  to  flower-pots,  in  each  of  which  a  small  quantity 
of  weak  acetic  acid  is  placed.  The  pots  are  built  up  in 
alternate  layers  with  spent  tanner’s  bark. ’until  a  stack 
is  formed,  each  layer  of  pots  being  covered  with  a  board. 
Fermentation  soon  takes  place  in  the  tan,  and  serves 
the  double  purpose  of  generating  heat  and  furnishing 
carbonic  acid.  After  the  lapse  of  six  or  eight  weeks, 
the  metallic  lead  is  found  converted  into  white  masses 
of  carbonate,  mixed  with  hydrated  oxide.  It  is  then 
levigated,  washed,  dried,  and  ground  with  oil.  About 
16,000  tons  of  white  lead  are  annually  made  in  England 
by  this  process.  Pure  carbonate  of  lead,  for  chemical 
purposes,  may  be  precipitated  from  pure  nitrate  of  lead 
by  an  alkaline  carbonate.  Form.  PbOCOo. 

Chlorides  of  L.  Lead  forms  with  chlorine  a  sparingly 
soluble  white  precipitate  when  a  soluble  chloride  is 
mixed  with  a  soluble  salt  of  lead.  It  fuses  into  a  semi¬ 
transparent  horny  mass,  which  may  be  volatilized  at 
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high  temperatures.  Chloride  of  lead  combines  with  the 
oxide  to  form  oxychloride  in  several  proportions.  The 
most  important  of  these  (PbCl2PbO)  is  used  as  a  white 
pigment,  under  the  name  of  Pattinson’s  white.  An¬ 
other  (PI>Cl27PbO),  known  as  patent  yellow,  or  Turn¬ 
er’s  yellow,  is  also  much  used  for  the  same  purpose. 

Chromates  of  L.  Lead  forms  with  chromic  acid  two 
chromates,  —  the  neutral  chromate,  PbOCrOs,  and  the 
dichromate,  2PbOCrOg.  The  former  is  the  well-known, 
brilliant,  yellow  pigment  chrome  yellow,  and  is  made 
by  precipitating  a  solution  of  acetate  or  nitrate  of  lead 
with  chromate  or  bichromate  of  potash.  It  is  exten¬ 
sively  used  in  the  arts  both  as  a  pigment  and  in  calico- 
printing.  The  dichromate  is  of  a  splendid  scarlet  color, 
and  is  made  by  adding  to  a  solution  of  nitrate  or  ace¬ 
tate  of  lead  a  solution  of  chromate  of  potash,  to  which 
an  equivalent  of  hydrate  of  potash  has  been  added.  It 
is  much  used  as  a  pigment. 

Iodide  of  L.  This  compound  is  easily  obtained  by 
throwing  down  the  nitrate  or  acetate  of  lead  by  iodide 
of  potassium.  It  is  sparingly  soluble  in  cold  water,  but 
more  so  in  hot,  from  which  it  is  deposited  in  brilliant 
yellow  spangles.  Iodide  of  lead  forms  double  salts  with 
the  alkaline  iodides  and  cyanides.  Form.  Pbl. 

Nitrates  of  L.  Of  these  there  are  four,  of  which  three 
are  basic,  containing  one  equivalent  of  nitric  acid 
united  to  2,  4,  and  6  equivalents  of  oxide  of  lead.  The 
neutral  nitrate,  which  is  an  important  salt  used  exten¬ 
sively  in  calico-printing,  is  prepared  by  dissolving  the 
metal,  its  oxide  or  carbonate,  in  nitric  acid,  and  crystal¬ 
lizing.  Nitrate  of  lead  crystallizes  in  hard  anhydrous 
octahedra,  which  are  sometimes  opaque  and  sometimes 
transparent.  It  is  somewhat  sparingly  soluble  in  water, 
requiring  seven  parts  of  cold  water  for  solution. 

Nitrites  of  L.  There  are  several  nitrites  of  lead. 
Basic  nitrite  of  lead  is  prepared  by  boiling  metallic  lead 
in  the  solution  of  its  nitrate.  This  gives  rise  to  a  pink 
basic  nitrate  containing  four  equivalents  of  base,  from 
which  a  yellow  neutral  nitrate  may  be  prepared  by  pass¬ 
ing  through  it  a  current  of  carbonic  acid. 

Oxides  of  L.  The  principal  oxides  are  the  suboxide. 
Pb20 :  the  oxide ,  PbO ;  and  the  binoxide,  Pb02.  Several 
intermediate  oxides  also  exist.  Suboxide  of  lead  is 
made  by  heating  oxalate  of  lead  in  an  oil-bath  to  572° 
Fahr.  as  long  as  any  gas  is  eliminated.  It  is  a  black 
powder,  convertible  by  heat  into  the  oxide.  The  oxide 
is  known  in  commerce  as  litharge  when  obtained  by 
fusion,  and  as  massicot  when  amorphous.  It  is  menu 
factured  in  very  large  quantities  by  exposing  metallic 
lead  to  a  current  of  heated  air.  It  varies  from  the  well- 


houses; —  hence, a  roof  so  covered;  as,  to  walk  upon  the 
leads. 

— v.  a.  To  cover  with  lead ;  to  supply  and  fit  with  lead. 

“  A  carved  window  of  glass  leaded  with  gold."  —  Bacon. 

(Printing.)  To  widen  the  space  between  the  printed 
lines,  by  inserting  a  lead  or  leads. 

.  ( leed ,)  v.  a.,  (imp.  and  pp.  Led.)  [A.  S.  Isedan  ;  D. 
leiden ;  Ger.  leiten. ]  To  guide  or  conduct  by  showing  the 
way;  to  direct. 

"  Saints  who  taught  and  led  the  way  to  Heaven."  —  Tickell. 

— To  guide  by  the  hand ;  to  conduct  to  any  place. 

"  Led  by  my  hand,  he  saunter’d  Europe  round."  —  Pope. 

To  conduct,  as  a  chief  or  commander;  to  direct  and 
govern ;  as,  the  general  led  his  troops  to  victory. 

“  He  led  me  on  to  mightiest  deeds."  —  Milton. 

— To  precede ;  to  introduce  by  going  first. 

Hesperus  leads  the  sun  his  way."  —  Fairfax. 

— To  guide  to  the  attainment  of  any  object ;  as,  conscience 
leads  him  to  make  restitution. 

— To  allure ;  to  entice ;  to  draw ;  to  induce ;  to  prevail  on ; 
to  biasor  incline;  to  influence. 

"  What  I  say  will  have  little  influence  on  those  whose  ends  lead 
them  to  wish  the  continuance  of  the  war."  —  Swift. 


cases ;  whereas,  when  the  witness  is  cross-examined,  i. «., 
by  the  opposing  party,  leading  questions  may  be  put ; 
for  the  object  is  to  make  the  witness  contradict  and 
stultify  himself,  so  that  the  jury  will  disbelieve  him. 
The  above  rule,  however,  only  applies  to  material  ques¬ 
tions,  for  in  immaterial  questions  leading  questions  may 
be  put,  so  as  to  save  time. 

L.  springs.  (Mach.)  The  springs  fixed  upon  the 
leading  axle-box  of  a  locomotive  engine,  bearing  the 
weight  above. 

L.  wheels.  (Mach.)  The  small  wheels  placed  in  ad¬ 
vance  of  the  driving-wheels  of  a  steam  locomotive. 

Leading1,  ( led'ing ,)  n.  Lead;  leaden  articles  taken 
collectively. 

liCadingiy,  (leed'-)  adv.  By  leading  or  conducting. 

Leading-strings,  (leed'-)  n.  pi.  Strings  by  which 
children  are  kept  from  falling  when  learning  to  walk. 

To  be  in  leading-strings,  to  be  in  a  condition  of  sub¬ 
servience  to  the  will  of  another;  to  be  as  a  puppet  in 
the  hands  of  others;  as,  his  mother  still  holds  him  in 
leading-strings. 

Lead'ing-wind.  (Nawt.)  A  full  fair  wind. 

Lead'ing  Creek,  in  Ohio,  enters  the  Ohio  River  from 
Meigs  co. 


— To  pass;  tospend;  as,  he  and  his  wife  lead  a  cat-and-dog  Leading  Creek,  in  R  est  Virginia,  a  post-office  of 
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life  together. 


Lewis  co.,  about  18  m.  W.  of  Weston. 


— To  cause  to  pass  or  spend  ;  as,  he  leads  others  to  follow  Lead-pencil,  (led'pin-sil,)  n.  An  instrument  convey- 


his  example. 


ing  lead  for  writing  or  drawing  lines. 


To  lead  astray,  to  seduce  from  the  wavs  of  truth  and  Lead  -plant,  n.  (Bot.)  A  shrub  of  the  genus  Amor- 
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rectitude;  to  guide  or  conduct  into  error;  also,  to  direct 
in  a  wrong  way;  as,  to  lead  a.  woman  astray,  to  lead  a  trav- 1 
eller astray.— To  lead  captive,  to  conduct  into  captivity. 

Led  captive  by  thy  glorious  eyes."  —  Prince. 

To  lead  the  way,  to  act  as  guide ;  to  show  the  way  by- 
going  in  advance. 

— v.  n.  To  go  in  advance  and  show  the  way.  —  To  conduct, 
as  a  chief  or  commander.  —  To  draw  on ;  to  have  a  ten¬ 
dency ;  to  exercise  dominion  over;  as,  women  often  lead 
men  to  make  fools  of  themselves. 

To  lead  off  or  out,  to  go  first;  to  act  as  leader. 

Lead,  n.  Guidance;  precedence;  state  of  going  before  or 
in  advance. —  A  navigable  passage  through  afield  of  ice. 

(Mining.)  See  Lode. 

(Mach.)  The  width  of  aperture  of  the  steam  part  of  an  j 
engine  for  the  evolving  or  admission  of  steam  at  the 
commencement  of  the  piston  stroke.  When  employed 
alone,  it  is  understood  to  denote  lead  on  the  steam  side, 
or  outside  -  lead,  in  distinction  from  inside-lead,  or  lead 
on  the  exhaust  side. 


known  brownish-red  of  litharge  to  a  pure  wldt e.  acArd-  Leaded  (MW,)  a.  Set  in  lead  ;  fixed  or  fitted  in  lead ; 


ing  to  the  state  of  aggregation  of  its  particles.  It  forms 
numerous  salts  with  the  acids.  It  also  forms  compounds 
with  the  alkalies,  which  are  regarded  by  some  chemists 
as  plumbites.  It  is  slightly  soluble  in  pure  water.  A 
solution  of  sugar  is  capable  of  dissolving  a  large  quan¬ 
tity.  It  is  employed  commercially  in  the  manufacture 
of  white  and  red  lead,  in  makiag  glass,  in  assaying,  and 
in  glazing  certain  kinds  of  earthenware.  The  binoxide, 
peroxide,  or  plumbic  acid,  is  of  a  dark  purplish-brown, 
and  is  formed  by  heating  the  protoxide  with  some 
powerful  oxidizing  agent,  such  as  chlorate  of  potash  or 
nitric  acid.  It  is,  in  itself,  a  powerful  oxidizing  agent, 
and  has  been  much  employed  in  making  certain  of  the 
aniline  colors.  It  acts  as  a  true  acid,  forming  a  distinct 
plurabate  with  potash,  crystallizing  in  colorless  cubes. 
Red  lead,  or  minium,  is  somewhat  uncertain  in  its  com¬ 
position,  but  it  is  now  generally  regarded  asaplumbate 
of  oxide  of  lead.  It  is  largely  used  in  glass-making,  and 
is  one  of  the  commonest  of  our  mineral  pigments.  It 


as,  a  leaded  casement. 

(Printing.)  Divided  by  leads,  as  lines  of  printed  matter.  I 

Leaden,  (led'n,)  a.  Made  of  lead ;  containing  lead  ;  as, 
a  leaden  bullet. 

— Heavy;  torpid;  dull:  sluggish;  averse  to  action. 

“  I  ll  take  a  nap ;  lest  leaden  slumber  poise  me  down  to-morrow."  5ft. 

Lead’en-hearted,  a.  Insensate;  without  liveliness 
of  feeling. 

Lead  en-lieeled.  Lead  en-stepping,  a.  Mov¬ 
ing  tardily  or  sluggishly. 

Leader,  (leed'er()  n.  One  who  leads  or  conducts;  a, 
guide;  a  conductor. — A  chief:  a  commander;  a  captain  ; ! 
as,  the  leader  of  a  forlorn-hope. —  One  who  goes  first,  or  j 
in  advance ;  as,  the  leader  of  the  van. 

— The  ruling  head  or  chief  of  a  party,  faction,  clique,  or  | 
cabal ;  as,  the  leader  of  the  opposition,  a  leader  of 
fashion.  — The  chief  editorial  article  in  the  columns  of  a 
newspaper  ;  as,  the  “  Times  ”  has  a  smart  leader  to-day.  j 
—  One  of  the  forward  pair  of  horses  in  a  four-in-hand ! 


is  made  by  heating  litharge,  or  massicot,  in  a  reverber-|  team  ;  the  leading  horse  when  driving  tandem  ;  as,  he 
fltnrv  furnace.  Miniums  containing  one  equivalent  of  [  touched  up  the  leader  on  his  flank. 

(Mas.)  That  performer  who,  in  concerted  music,  plays 
on  the  principal  violin,  and  receives  the  time  and  style 
of  the  various  movements  from  the  conductor,  and 
communicates  them  to  the  rest  of  the  band.  After  the 
conductor,  the  leader  holds  the  most  important  place  in 
the  orchestra,  as  all  the  other  performers  look  to  him 
for  direction  in  the  execution  of  the  music,  and  the  en¬ 
tire  effect  depends  in  a  great  measure  upon  his  skill  and 
judgment. 

(Mach.)  The  chief  wheel  in  any  body  of  machinery. 
(Mining.)  A  branch,  rib,  or  string  of  ore,  leading 
along  to  the  lode. 

— pi.  (Printing.)  A  row  of  periods — sometimes  of  hyphens, 
—  employed  in  tables  of  contents,  indices,  Ac.,  for  the 
guidance  of  the  eye  to  the  end  of  a  line  for  the  termina¬ 
tion  of  the  sense. 

Lead'ership,  n.  State  or  condition  of  a  leader. 
Lead  Hill,  in  N.  Carolina,  a  village  of  Davidson  co. 
Leading,  (leed'ing,)  p.  a.  Principal;  chief;  capital; 
most  prominent,  important,  or  influential ;  as,  a  leading 
impulse,  a  leading  politician,  a  leading  characteristic. — 
Pointing  out  the  way  by  going  forward  in  advance;  as, 
a  leading  example. 

L.note.  (Mus.)  The  sharp  seventh  of  the  diatonic  scale, 
or  the  semitone  below  the  octave,  to  which  it  leads.  The 
majority  of  the  German  theorists  have  now  relinquished 
the  term  leading  note,  as  every  note,  when  it  is  felt  that 
another  immediately  above  or  below  it  should  follow, 
may  be  said  to  be  a  leading  note. 

L.  question.  (Law.)  A  question  so  put  to  a  witness  as 
to  suggest  the  answer  that  is  desired  or  expected.  Thus, 
if  a  witness  is  asked,  “  Was  he  dressed  in  a  black  coat  ?  ” 
it  is  supposed  the  witness  will  answer,  yes ;  whereas 
the  proper  way  of  putting  the  question  is,  “  How  was 
he  dressed  or,  “  What  kind  of  coat?”  Ac.  The  rule 
established  in  courts  of  justice  as  to  the  correct  practice 
in  such  matters,  is,  that  when  a  witness  is  examined  in 
chief,  i.  e.,  by  the  party  who  adduces  such  witness,  lead¬ 
ing  questions  are  not  allowed,  except  in  one  or  two  rare 


atory  furnace.  Miniums  containing  one  equivalent 
plumbic  acid  united  with  one,  two,  and  three  equiva-j 
lents  of  oxide  of  lead,  have  been  analyzed.  They  differ 
but  slightly  in  color  and  physical  properties. 

Sulphate  of  L.  This  salt  occurs  in  nature  as  lead 
vitriol,  which  is  found  crystallized  in  transparent  octa¬ 
hedra.  It  is  obtained  in  the  laboratory  as  a  white  pre¬ 
cipitate,  by  adding  dilute  sulphuric  acid  to  a  solution 
of  a  soluble  salt  of  lead.  It  is  very  sparingly  soluble  in 
water  and  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  It  is,  however,  sol¬ 
uble  to  a  much  greater  extent  in  concentrated  sulphuric 
acid;  hence  the  chloride  of  sulphate  of  lead  is  thrown 
down  when  water  is  added  to  the  ordinary  oil  of  vitriol 
made  in  leaden  chambers.  It  is  obtained  in  large  quan¬ 
tities  as  a  by-product  in  the  preparation  of  acetate  of 
alumina  for  dyeing,  by  decomposing  sulphate  of  alumi¬ 
na  with  acetate  of  lead. 

Sulphide  of  L.  The  sulphide  of  lead  occurs  abun¬ 
dantly  in  nature,  in  the  form  of  galena,  which  is  the 
principal  ore  from  which  this  metal  is  obtained.  It 
may  be  obtained  artificially  by  fusing  sulphur  with 
metallic  lead,  or  by  passing  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
through  a  solution  of  the  metal. 

Tartrate  of  L.  This  salt  is  principally  remarkable 
for  forming  the  lead  pyrophnrus  of  the  old  chemists. 
Tartrate  of  lead  is  made  by  precipitating  acetate  of  lead 
by  tartrate  of  ammonia,  washing  and  drying.  If  a  little 
of  the  dry  tartrate  is  heated  in  a  test-tube  until  it  is  de¬ 
composed  into  finely-divided  lead  and  carbon,  and  scat¬ 
tered  on  a  piece  of  paper,  it  burns  with  a  red  flash. 

Lead-tree.  A  piece  of  zinc  twisted  into  a  fanciful  form, 
arid  suspended  in  a  bottle  containing  a  solution  of  ace¬ 
tate  of  lead,  precipitates  the  metal  in  arborescent  crystals, 
forming  the  well-known  lead-tree,  or  Saturn’s  tree. 

Lead,  n.  (Printing.)  A  thin  plate  of  type-metal,  used 
to  form  a  division  between  printed  lines. 

(Naut.)  A  plummet  or  leaden  weight,  used  in  taking 
soundings  at  sea.  See  Deep-sea  Line. 

— A  slender  cylindrical  piece  of  black  lead  used  in  pencils. 
(Arch.)  Leaden  sheets  used  as  a  covering  for  roots  of 
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pha.  A.  canescens,  2  to  4  feet  high,  found  in  dry,  sandy 
soil,  from  Wisconsin  to  Louisiana  and  Rocky  Moun¬ 
tains; —  so  called  because  it  is  supposed  to  prefer  locali¬ 
ties  of  lead  ore. 

Lead-screw,  (leed'skru,)  n.  (Mach.)  The  principal 
screw  in  a  lathe. 

Leadsman,  (ledz'man.)  n. ;  pi.  Leadsmen.  (Naut.) 
One  who  heaves  the  lead  on  board  ship. 

Lea<l-wort,  (Ud'wart,)  n.  (Bot.)  See  Plumbago. 

Leady,  (led'e,)  a.  Of  the  color  of  lead ;  partaking  of 
the  properties  of  lead. 

Leaf,  (lef, )  n  ;  pi.  Leaves,  (levs.)  [A.  S.;  Du.  loof;  Ger. 
laub.]  The  thin,  expanded,  deciduous  part  of  a  plant 
or  flower.  —  See  below. 

(Bot.)  An  organ  which, 
in  the  higher  orders  of 
plants,  is  specially  con¬ 
cerned  in  the  elabora¬ 
tion  of  the  various 
vegetable  secretions.  It 
invariably  grows  from 
the  stem,  and  is  gen¬ 
erally  a  flat,  expanded 
body,  formed  of  paren¬ 
chyma,  or  vegetable  tis¬ 
sue,  strengthened  by  a 
woody  framework  or 
skeleton.  (Fig.  1538.) 

The  parts  of  the  stem 
from  which  the  leaves 
spring  are  called  nodes, 
and  the  spaces  between 
such  parts  inte.rnodes. 

The  leaf  usually  grows 
horizontally,  so  that 
one  surface  looks  to  the 
earth,  and  the  other  to 
the  sky ;  but  in  some 
plants  the  leaves  are 
placed  vertically,  with 
their  edges  directed  to 
those  points.  The  lat¬ 
ter  mode  of  growth  is 

rare;  and  the  terms  upper  and  lower  are  generally  an- 
plied  to  the  two  surfaces. 

The  part  of  the  leaf  next 
the  stem  is  called  the  base, 
the  opposite  extremity  the 
apex,  and  the  lines  connect¬ 
ing  these  two  points  the 
margins  or  edges.  The  angle 
formed  by  the  upper  surface 
of  the  leaf  with  the  stem  is 
styled  the  axil;  and  every¬ 
thing  which  springs  from 
this  angle  is  said  to  be  ax¬ 
illary.  The  leaf  is  some¬ 
times  articulated  with  the 
stem ;  and  when  it  falls  off, 
a  scar  remains.  At  other 
times,  it  is  continuous  with 
it,  and  then  decays  gradu¬ 
ally,  without  dropping  off. 

When  leaves  fall  off  annu¬ 
ally,  they  are  said  to  be  de¬ 
ciduous  ;  when  they  remain 
for  two  or  more  years,  they 
are  persistent  or  evergreen, 

A  L.  usually  consists  of  2  dis¬ 
tinct  parts  (Fig.1539) — a  flat, 
expanded  portion,  called  the 
blade,  lamina,  or  limb,  and 
a  narrower  portion,  which 
joins  it  to  the  stem,  and 
which  is  termed  the  petiole 
or  leafstalk.  The  apex  of 
the  blade  is  the  oldest  part 
of  such  a  leaf,  and  the  base 
of  the  stalk  the  youngest.  ^ig.  1539. 

When  a  leaf  has  no  distinct  sessile  leaves  of  the 
stalk,  but  consists  of  the  strawberry-bush. 
flat  portion  only,  it  is  said  {phunyma  Amertcanvs.1 


Pig.  1538. — LEAVES  OF  WILLOW. 
A,  blade;  B,  petiole;  C,  stipule. 
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to  be  sessile.  (Fig.  1539.)  The  occurrence  of  two  little  I 
organs  at  the  base  of  the  leaf-stalk  is  frequent ;  and  as 
these  usually  resemble  the  expanded  part  of  the  leaf, 
they  have  been  termed  stipules  (C,  Fig.  1539),  or  little ! 
blades.  But  though  commonly  of  a  leafy  character,  stip¬ 
ules  sometimes  take  such  curious  forms  that  they  can 
only  be  identified  by  their  position  at  the  base  of  the 
petiole,  or  the  blade,  if  the  leaf  be  sessile.  In  the  rose, 
the  stipules  appear  as  little  membranous  parts  adhering 
to  the  base  of  the  leaf-stalk.  In  the  common  mallow,  and 
in  the  geranium,  they  take  the  form  of  little  leaves,  and 
proceed,  not  from  the  leaf-stalk,  but  from  the  stem  of 
the  plant  at  either  side  of  the  base  of  the  leaf-stalk. 
In  the  wild  heart’s-ease,  they  are  extremely  large,  and 
are  divided  into  several  segments.  In  the  robinia,  they 
occur  as  sharp  prickles,  and  in  the  smilax  as  delicate 
tendrils.  Stipules,  when  present,  whatever  their  form, 
are  to  be  regarded  as  portions  of  the  leaf,  and  not  as 
distinct  organs.  They  appear  at  a  somewhat  late  period 
of  the  development  of  the  leaf;  but  their  growth  is  ex¬ 
ceedingly  rapid,  owing  to  their  close  proximity  to  the 
stem.  Leaves  generally  consist  of  vascular  tissue  in  the 
form  of  veins,  ribs,  or  nerves,  and  of  soft  cellular  tissue, 
or  parenchyma,  filling  up  the 
veins.  The  term  venation  has 
been  applied  to  the  distribu¬ 
tion  of  the  veins.  In  most 
leaves  this  can  be  easily 
traced ;  but  in  the  case  of 
some  succulent  plants  the 
veins  are  obscure,  and  the 
leaves  are  said  to  be  hidden- 
veined.  Again,  in  the  lower 
tribes  of  plants,  as  the  mosses 
and  sea-weeds,  the  leaves  are 
not  strengthened  by  vascular 
tissue;  and  from  being  desti¬ 
tute  of  true  veins,  they  have 
been  termed  reinless.  In  an 
ordinary  leaf,  there  may  be 
observed  a  central  vein  larger 
than  the  rest,  which  is  called 
the  midrib.  This  gives  off 
veins  laterally,  which  either 
end  in  curvatures  within  the 
margin,  as  in  the  leaf  of  the 
lilac,  or  proceed  directly  to 
the  edges,  as  in  the  oak-leaf. 

The  veins  give  origin  to  small¬ 
er  ramifications,  which  are 
distinguished  by  the  term 
veinlets.  Some  leaves,  as  those 
of  the  common  sycamore,  have, 
in  place  of  a  midrib,  three  or 
more  large  veins,  which  pro¬ 
ceed  from  the  base  to  different  parts  of  the  margin,  such 
veins  being  simply  termed  ribs.  Leaves  in  which  the 
veins  form  a  sort  of  network  are  said  to  have  a  reticu¬ 
lated  (Fig.  1510),  or  netted  ve.nation.  The  leaves  of  all 
our  forest-trees,  and  most  of  our  herbs,  are  examples. 


Fig.  1541. —  PARALLEL- VEINED  LEAF  OP  THE  BANANA. 


Those  leaves  in  which  the  main  veins  are  more  or  less 
parallel,  and  simply  connected  by  unbranched  veinlets 
(Fig.  1541),  are  said  to  have  a  parallel  venation.  The 
grasses,  lilies,  palms,  and  most  monocotyledonous  plants, 
furnish  examples.  Leaves  have  been  divided  into  sim¬ 
ple  and  compound.  A  leaf  is  simple  if  it  has  only  one 
blade,  however  much  this  may  be  divided.  The  pear, 
the  oak,  the  lilac,  and  the  cabbage,  have  simple  leaves. 
A  leaf  is  compound  when  the  blade  is  separated  into 
two  or  more  distinct  portions,  each  of  which  bears  the 
same  relation  to  the  petiole  as  the  petiole  itself  bears  to 
the  stem  from  which  it  arises.  The  separate  portions  of 
a  compound  leaf 
are  called  leaflets; 
and  these  may 
either  be  sessile 
or  furnished  with 
stalks,  called  pe- 
tiolules,  or  partial 
petioles ;  the  main 
axis  which  sup¬ 
ports  them  being 
termed  the  rachis 
or  common  petiole. 

The  leaflets  of  a 
compound  leaf 
may  be  distin¬ 
guished  at  once 
from  the  separate 
leaves  of  a  branch 
by  their  being  all 
situated  on  the 
same  plane;  more¬ 
over,  the  entire 
leaf,  when  it  dies, 
commonly  falls 
off  the  stem  in 
one  piece,  and  not 
leaflet  by  leaflet.  Fig.  1542. — the  Caucasian  doo-rose, 
The  leaves  of  the  (Rosa  Indica.) 

rose,  clover,  elder, 

and  horse-chestnut  are  familiar  examples.  The  margins 
of  leaves  are  sometimes  smooth  and  undivided,  but  more 
frequently  indented  or  scalloped.  A  leaf  is  said  to  be 


interstices  between  the 


ABRUPTLY  PINNATE 
LEAF. 

When  the  division 


entire  when  its  margins  are  smooth,  as  in  the  garden- 
nasturtium  and  the  whole  orchis  tribe.  Of  the  indented 
or  toothed  leaves,  botanists  name  several  varieties,  the 
following  being  the  principal:  —  Serrate.  Having  teeth, 
like  those  of  a  saw,  directed  towards  the  apex,  as  in  the 
common  nettle  and  in  the  rose.  (Fig.  1542.)  —  Biserrate 
With  teeth  which  are  themselves  serrate,  as  in  the  net¬ 
tle-leaved  bell-flower.  —  Serrulate.  Minutely  serrate ; 
that  is,  having  very  small  teeth.  —  Dentate.  With  large, 
sharp  teeth,  not  pointing  in  any  particular  direction. — 
Crenate.  Having  rounded  projections  in  place  of  angular 
teeth,  as  in  the  ground-ivy  and  the  horse-radish.  —  Bi¬ 
er  enate.  With  rounded  projections  which  are  themselves 
scalloped.  —  Crenulated.  Minutely  scalloped.  —  A  simple 
leaf  is  sometimes  more  divided  than  in  the  above  in¬ 
stances ;  and  the  segments  produced  receive  different 
names,  according  to  their  nature.  If  the  incisions  reach 
about  midway'  between  the  margin  and  midrib,  or  peti¬ 
ole,  the  leaf  is  said  to  he  cleft;  and  its  divisions  are  called 
lobes.  If  they  extend  almost  as  far  as  the  midrib,  or 
base,  the  leaf  is  partite;  and  the  divisions  are  then 
called  partitions.  And  if  they  quite  reach  the  midrib, 
or  base,  segments  are  formed;  and  the  leaf  is  said  to  he 
dissected.  These  segments  differ  from  the  leaflets  of  a 
compound  leaf  in  never  being  articulated,  and  also  in 
each  being  united  to  the  midrib  or  petiole  by  a  broad 
base.  In  describing  incised  leaves, 
such  terms  as  bifid,  or  two-cleft, 
trifid,  three-cleft,  multifid,  many- 
cleft,  tripartite. ,  trisected,  and  so 
on,  are  generally  used.  Special 
terms  are  applied  to  the  various 
modifications  of  the  compound 
leaf.  It  is  pinnate  when  the  leaf¬ 
lets,  or  pinnae,  as  they  are  some¬ 
times  called,  are  arranged  along 
the  rachis  in  pairs.  It  is  abruptly 
pinnate.  (Fig.  1543),  when  it  ends 
with  a  pair  of  leaflets  ;  and  un¬ 
equally  pinnate  when  there  is  a 
single  terminal  leaflet.  Sometimes 
the  leaflets  of  a  pinnate  leaf  are 
themselves  so  divided  as  to  ap¬ 
pear  pinnate.  Such  a  leaf  is  bi- 
pinnate.  The  secondary  leaflets,  or 
pinnules,  as  they  are  termed,  may 
in  like  manner  become  pinnate, 
and  so  produce  a  tripinnate  leaf, 
extends  beyond  this  point,  a  decompound  leaf  is  the 
result.  Examples  are  afforded  by  many  umbelliferous 
plants.  In  many  compound  leaves,  the  leaflets  proceed 
from  the  same  point,  instead  of  being  arranged  along 
each  side  of  a  common 
stalk.  If  such  a  leaf  con¬ 
sists  of  three  leaflets,  it  is 
ternate,  as  in  the  straw¬ 
berry;  quadrinate,  if  there 
are  four,  as  in  herb-paris; 
quinate,  if  there  are  five; 
septernate,  if  there  are 
seven,  as  in  the  horse- 
chestnut  ;  and  multi  foli¬ 
ate,  if  there  are  more  than 
seven,  as  in  lupin.  These 
leaves,  like  those  which 
are  pinnate,  may  be  again 
divided  and  subdivided. 

Thus,  the  common  petiole 
may  divide  at  its  apex  in¬ 
to  three  partial  ones,  each 
of  which  bears  three  leaflets,  such  an  arrangement  pro¬ 
ducing  a  biternate  leaf.  —  For  further  information  on 
leaves,  see  Botany,  Phyllotaxis,  Vernation,  &c. 

— A  part  of  a  book,  containing  two  pages. 

— A  side  or  part  of  a  window-shutter  or  folding-door;  — 
generally  in  the  plural.  —  The  movable  side  of  a  table. 

— Something  resembling  a  leaf  in  thinness  and  extension; 
a  very  thin  plate;  as,  gold  or  silver  leaf.  —  A  quantity 
of  fat,  lying  in  a  separate  fold  or  layer;  as,  a  leaf  of 
lard.  —  One  of  the  small  teeth  of  a  pinion. 

(Arch.)  A  foliated  ornament. 

Leaf,  v.  n.  To  shoot  out,  or  produce  leaves ;  as,  the 
trees  begin  to  leaf. 

Leafage.  ( lef'dj ,)  n.  Leaves  taken  collectively  ;  a 
plenty  of  leaves. 

Leaf'-I>ri<lg*e,  n.  A  drawbridge  with  a  movable  leaf 
or  platform  on  each  side. 

Leaf-bud,  n.  (Bot.)  A  rudiment  of  young  branches 
made  up  of  scales  imbricated  over  each  other,  the  outer¬ 
most  being  the  hardest  and  thickest,  and  surrounding 
a  minute  axis,  which  is  in  direct  communication  with 
the  woody  and  cellular  tissue  of  the  stem.  When  stim¬ 
ulated  by  light  and  heat  it  extends  into  branches  ;  or  if 
artificially  removed  from  the  plant  that  bears  it,  it  is 
capable  of  multiplying  the  individual  from  which  it  has 
been  taken. 

Leaf-crowned,  a.  Covered  with  foliage ;  crowned 
with  leaves. 

Leaf-eutting  Bee.  n.  ( ZoSl .)  See  Aiur>u.. 

Leafed,  ( lef’d .)  a.  Bearing  leaves. 

Leaf -fat,  n.  The  fat  distributed  in  layers  in  an  animal 
body. 

Leafiness,  n.  State  or  condition  of  being  leafy. 

Leaf-lard,  n.  Refined  lard  made  of  leaf-fat  of  hogs. 

Leaf  less,  a.  Denuded  of  leaves  ;  without  foliage;  as, 
a  leafless  tree. 

Leaf  lessness,  n.  Want  of  leaves. 

Leaflet,?*.  (Bot.)  A  small  leaf  formed  by  the  petiole 
of  a  leaf  branching  out,  and  separating  the  cellular  tis¬ 
sue  of  the  lamina  into  more  than  one  distinct  portion, 
each  of  which  forms  a  perfect  lamina  in  itself. 


Fig.  1544. 

TERNATE  LEAF  OF  STRAW¬ 
BERRY. 


Leaf  -stalU,(-s(aic7t',)  n.(Bot.)  The  petiole  sustaining  a 
leaf. 

Leafy.a.  [  Comp,  leafier  ;  super,  leafiest.]  Abound¬ 
ing  with  leaves;  as,  “  the  leafy  month  of  June.” 

Coleridge. 

Leaf  River,  in  Illinois,  a  township  of  Ogle  co. ;  pop. 
about  1,400. 

Leaf  River,  in  Mississippi .  rises  in  the  S.  central  part 
of  the  State,  and  flowing  a  general  S.E.  course,  joins  the 
Chickasawha  River  in  Greene  co.  to  form  the  Pascagoula 
River. 

League,  (leeg,)  n.  [Fr.  ligue,  from  Lat.  ligo,  to  bind : 
Sansk.  lag,  to  stick,  to  cleave.]  A  compact  combination, 
or  union  between  princes  or  states  for  purposes  of  mu¬ 
tual  aid  or  defence,  or  for  mutual  aggression,  termed, 
respectively,  a  league  defensive  or  offensive. —  An  alli¬ 
ance  ;  a  confederacy ;  a  combination  ;  a  compact ;  a  cove¬ 
nant;  any  union  of  two  or  more  parties  carrying  out 
designs  of  friendship  or  interest  in  concert. 

“  Let  there  be  'twixt  us  and  them  no  league  nor  amity."  Denham. 
— v.  n.  To  form  a  league ;  to  unite  as  princes  or  states  in 
a  contract  of  amity  for  mutual  aid,  aggression,  or  de¬ 
fence  ;  to  confederate ;  to  unite  or  combine,  as  private 
persons  for  mutual  support. 

League,  ( leeg ,)  n.  [Sp.  legua  ;  Fr.  lieue,  from  L.  Lat. 
teuca,  or  leuga;  Gael,  leac,  a  flat  stone;  W.  lle.ch,  a 
tablet.  Originally,  a  stone  erected  on  the  public  roads, 
at  certain  distances,  in  the  manner  of  the  modern  mile¬ 
stone.]  A  measure  of  distance  equal  to  three  geograph¬ 
ical  miles,  in  Great  Britain  and  the  U.  States;  —  used 
principally  in  noting  distance  at  sea. 

( French  Hist.)  A  political  association  formed  by  the 
Homan  Catholic  party  in  France  during  the  reign  of 
Henry  III.,  the  object  of  which  was  at  first  only  the 
overthrow  of  the  Protestant  power;  but  the  princes  of 
the  house  of  Guise  soon  placed  themselves  at  its  head, 
and  the  leaders  of  the  party  were  not  slow  in  adopting 
the  project  of  changing  the  succession,  and  placing  the 
duke  of  Guise  on  the  throne.  In  1588,  the  citizens,  un¬ 
der  the  impulse  of  the  League,  drove  Henry  III.  from 
Paris  on  the  Day  of  the  Barricades,  and  formed  the  revo¬ 
lutionary  government  of  “the  Sixteen.”  But  after  tin- 
death  both  of  the  duke  and  the  king,  much  division  arose 
in  the  headquarters  of  the  League  at  Paris  as  to  the  choice 
of  a  successor  to  the  duke;  and  in  1591,  the  popular 
party,  or  that  of  the  Sixteen,  was  put  down  by  the  citi¬ 
zens  ;  which  event  in  effect  destroyed  the  power  of  this 
great  association,  although  it  still  continued  to  exist 
even  after  the  abjuration  of  of  Henry  IV.  See  Land 
League,  in  Section  II. 

Leas'*'**1*-  ( Deg'er ,)  n.  A  confederate ;  an  ally ;  one 
who  unites  in  a  league. 

Leag;'lier.  n ■  [D.  leger ;  Ger.  lager.]  The  camp  of  a 
beleaguering  army ;  sometimes,  a  camp  in  general. 

“  I  have  it  in  charge  to  go  to  the  leaguer  of  our  army.**  W.  Scott. 
— A  siege;  a  beleaguering  or  investment  of  a  defended 
place. 

Leag'uerer,  n.  One  who  belongs  to,  or  carries  on,  a 
leaguer  ;  as,  “  Roman  leaguerers.’’  —  J.  Webster. 

Le'ali.  (Script.)  The  elder  daughter  of  Laban,  and  the 
first  wife  of  Jacob,  though  less  beloved  than  her  sister 
Rachel.  She  had  through  life  the  remembrance  of  the 
deceit  by  which  her  father  had  imposed  her  upon  Jacob. 
She  was  the  mother  of  seven  children,  among  whom 
were  Reuben  — Jacob’s  first-born  — and  Judah,  the  an¬ 
cestor  of  the  leading  tribe  among  the  Jews,  of  the 
royal  line,  and  of  our  Lord,  ( Gen.  xxxi.  16-35 ;  xxx.  1-21.) 
She  is  supposed  to  have  died  before  the  removal  of  the 
family  into  Egypt,  (Gen.  xxxix.  31.) 

Leak,  (leek,)  n.  [D.  lek,  a  leak,  lekken,  to  leak  ;  Ger.  leek,  a 
leak  ;  Icel.  lakr,  a  dropping.  Akin  to  Gr.  lalcis,  a  rent.]  A 
crack,  rent,  crevice,  fissure,  interstice,  or  hole  that  ad¬ 
mits  water  or  permits  fluid  contents  to  ooze  out.  —  The 
oozing,  dropping,  or  passing  of  water  or  other  fluid  or 
liquor  through  a  crack,  fissure,  or  aperture  in  any  ves¬ 
sel,  whether  into  it,  as  into  a  ship,  or  out  of  it,  as  out  of 
a  barrel. 

“  The  masts  were  gone,  the  leak  increased.”—  Byron. 

To  spring  a  leak.  (Haul.)  To  begin  to  let  in  water 
through  a  hole,  crack,  or  crevice ;  as,  the  ship  has 
sprung  a  leak. 

— v.  n.  To  let  water  or  other  fluid  into  or  out  of  a  vessel, 
through  a  hole,  crevice,  or  other  aperture. 

“  His  shoes  leak ,  and  let  in  water."  —  Locke. 

To  leak  out,  to  escape  from  secrecy;  to  find  disclosure 
in  an  irregular  manuer;  as,  the  truth  is  beginning  to 
leak  out. 

Leakage,  (leek’aj,)  n.  A  leaking,  or  admitting  or  shed¬ 
ding  water;  the  quantity  of  any  liquid  that  enters  or 
oozes  out  by  leaking. 

(Com.)  An  allowance  made  of  a  certain  rate  per  cent, 
for  the  leaking  of  casks,  and  the  waste  of  contents  caused 
thereby  ;  as,  leakage  on  a  hogshead  of  molasses. 
Leak'iness,  n.  State  or  condition  of  being  leaky. 
Leak  iiig*.  n.  The  oozing  or  passing  of  a  liquid  through 
an  aperture  ;  as,  the  leaking  of  the  vessel  continued. 
Leak'y,  a.  Having  a  leak  or  leaks,  that  admits  water 
or  other  fluid  to  pass  in  or  out  ;  as,  a  leaky  ship,  a  leaky 
tub. 

“  Life  sunk  through  you  like  a  leaky  sieve.'* —  Dryden. 

— Babbling;  loquacious ;  tattling  ;  apt  to  divulge  secrets; 
not  reticent  or  close. 

“Women  are  so  leaky  that  I  have  hardly  met  with  one  that 
could  keep  a  secret." —  L‘ Estrange. 

Leake  (leek),  in  Mississippi,  a  central  co. ;  area,  about 
560  sq.  m.  hirers,  Pearl  River  and  its  branches.  Sur¬ 
face,  mostly  level  ;  soil,  moderately  fertile.  Cap.  Car- 
'thage.  Pop.  (1890)  14,803. 

Leakes'ville.  in  Georgia,  a  village  of  Jasper  co.,  10 
m.  N.W.  of  Monticello. 
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Leakes'ville,  in  Mississippi,  a  post-village,  cap.  of 
Greene  co.,on  the  Chickasawha  River,  about  50  m.  N.W. 
of  Mobile.  Alabama. 

la'aks'ville.  in  iV.  Carolina ,  a  post-village  of  Rock¬ 
ingham  co„  about  110  m.  N.W.  of  Raleigh. 

Leaks' ville.  in  Virginia ,  a  post-office  of  Page  co. 

Leal.  a.  [0.  Fr.  and  Scot.  See  Loyal  ]  In  Scotland, 
loyal ;  true ;  faithful ;  devoted. 

“  All  men  true  and  leal,  all  women  pure."  —  Tennyson. 

Land  of  the  leal ,  a  Scotticism  for  heaven ;  and  some¬ 
times  applied  by  patriotic  Scotsmeu  to  their  own 
country. 

Leant,  n.  [Fr.  lien,  from  Lat.  ligare,  to  bind.]  A  lead¬ 
ing-string  or  leash  for  a  hound. 

Lea'nian  l*laee.  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village  of 
Lancaster  co.  Pop.  (1897)  350. 

Learn  er,  n.  [Fr.  limier .]  A  dog  or  hound  held  by  a 
learn. 

Leain'ington,  ( lem'ming-trm ,)  or  Leamiiijg'toii 

Priors,  a  town  of  England,  co.  Warwick,  2  m.  from 
Warwick.  It  is  a  fashionable  watering-place,  and  noted 
for  its  mineral  springs. 

Lean,  ( teen ,)  v.n.  [  A.  S.  hlyman ;  D.  leunen ;  Ger.  lehnen; 
0.  Ger.  Idinen.  to  heal.  Akin  to  Gr.  klino,  to  make  to 
bend,  and  to  Lat.  incline,  to  bend  in  or  on.]  To  slope; 
to  slant;  to  deviate  or  move,  more  or  less,  from  a 
straight  or  perpendicular  line;  to  be  in  a  position  or 
condition  exhibiting  such  deviation;  as, a  leaning  wall. 
—  To  incline;  to  tend  toward  ;  to  conform  in  conduct; 
to  have  a  propendency ;  —  before  to  or  into. 

”  A  desire  leaning  to  either  side,  biasses  the  judgment.1'—  Watts. 

— To  bend  or  incline  so  as  to  rest  on  something;  to  be  in 
a  bending  posture. 

“  The  gads  .  .  .  came  leaning  from  their  stars."  —  Dryden. 

— To  depend  or  rely  on  for  support,  sustentation,  aud  the 
like;  —  preceding  ora  or  upon-,  as,  he  leaned  upon  amind 
stronger  than  his  own. 

— v.  a.  To  incline ;  to  cause  to  lean  ;  to  support  or  rest. 

"  And  e’en  his  failings  lean’d  to  virtue’s  side."  — Goldsmith. 

Lean,  a.  [A.  S.  lane,  fragile;  Du.  Iclein,  tiny,  small; 
Ger.  Idem,  small,  mean.]  Thin;  slender;  meagre;  spare; 
lank;  wanting  flesh;  —  opposed  to  fat  or  stout;  as,  a 
lean  woman. 

"  He  was  one  of  a  lean  body  and  visage."  —  Fuller. 

— Bare;  barren;  sterile;  weak  and  poor  in  good  or  sub¬ 
stantial  qualities. 

“  YoQd’  Cassius  hath  a  lean  and  hungry  look." —  Shake. 

— Barren  of  thought;  jejune;  destitute  of  improving  or 
instructive  matter;  as,  a  lean  sermon. — Low;  poor; 
mean;  —  in  contradistinction  to  rich  or  great.  (R.) 

— ra.  That  part  of  flesh  which  consists  of  muscle  without 
the  fat. 

‘‘  We  cat  .  . .  through  rills  of  fat,  and  deluges  of  lean.” Farquliar. 

Lean'der,  a  young  Greek  of  Abydos,  who  was  drowned 
while  swimming  across  the  Hellespont  to  meet  his  mis¬ 
tress  Hero. 

Leander,  ( le-an  tier,)  in  Missouri,  a  village  of  Gasconade 
co.,  about  70  m.  W.S.W.  of  St.  Louis. 

Lean '-faced, (-/dst,)  a.  Having  a  thin,  weazened  visage. 

(Printing.)  Narrow;  slender ;  tenuous ; — said  of  some 
kinds  of  letter-type. 

Lean'ly,  a.  Meagrely ;  sparely ;  without  fat  or  plump¬ 
ness. 

Lean'ness,  ra.  State  of  being  lean ;  want  of  flesh ;  des¬ 
titution  of  fat;  meagreness;  —  opposed  to  plumpness ; 
hence,  want  of  solid  matter  ;  poverty  ;  emptiness  ;  in¬ 
significance. 

’ 1  The  poor  king's  style  agrees  not  with  the  leanness  of  his  purse." 

Shahs. 

(Script.)  Want  of  spiritual  endowments ;  lack  of  faith 
or  good  conscience. 

“  He  .  .  .  sent  leanness  into  their  soul."  —  Ps.  cvi.  16. 

Le  Anse,  in  Michigan.  See  L’Ance. 

Lean '-to,  n.  (Arch.)  A  structure  whose  roof  leans 
against  another  for  support. 

Lean'-witted,  a.  Scant  of  wit  or  intelligence;  pos¬ 
sessing  little  sense  or  mental  capacity. 

Leap,  ( leep ,)  v.  n.  (Imp.  and  pp.  leaped,  sometimes 
leapt.)  [A.  S.  hleapan.  to  leap;  I),  loopen,  to  run;  Ger. 
laufen,  to  run.]  To  spring  or  rise  from  the  ground  with 
both  feet,  as  man, or  with  all  the  feet,  as  other  animals  ; 
to  jump ;  to  vault. 

"  Look  before  you  ere  you  leap.”  —  Hudibras. 

— To  move  quickly  ;  to  rush  with  violence ;  to  spring;  to 
skip ;  to  bound. 

"From  peak  to  peak,  the  rattling  crags  among, 

Leaps  the  live  thunder."  —  Byron. 

— To  experience  a  tumultuous  feeling  ofjoy  or  exhilaration. 

"  My  heart  leaps  at  the  trumpet's  voice."—  Addison. 

— r.  a.  To  pass  over  by  leaping ;  to  spring  or  bound  from 
one  side  to  the  other  ;  as,  to  leap  a  fence.  —  To  cover ;  to 
practise  coition;  —  said  of  the  male  of  certain  animals. 

— ra.  A  jump;  a  spring  ;  a  skip  ;  a  bound  ;  act  or  practice 
of  leaping.  —  Space  passed  by  leaping;  a  sudden  transi¬ 
tion  or  passing. 

They  have  carried  their  riders  safe  over  all  leaps."— L’ Estrange. 

— A  risky  step;  a  hazardous  or  rash  proceeding;  as,  to 
take  a  leap  in  the  dark.  — Covering  of  a  female  animal. 

'*  The  rushing  leap,  the  doubtful  progeny."  —  Dryden. 

(Mining.)  A  sudden  turn  or  shift  in  the  course  of  a 
mineral  lode. 

(Mas.)  Any  disjunct  degree;  —  generally  used  to  sig¬ 
nify  a  diatone  composed  of  several  intermediate  inter¬ 
vals.  —  Worcester. 

Leap,  [A.  S.J  In  some  parts  of  England,  a  creel,  or 
wicker-net  for  catching  or  carrying  fish. 

Leap  er,  n.  One  who,  or  that  which,  leaps;  as,  that 
young  horse  is  a  good  leuper. 


Leap'-I'rog,  ra.  A  boy’s  play,  in  which  one  stoops  down  i 
to  allow  others  to  jump  over  him. 

“  If  I  could  wiu  a  lady  at  leap-frog, 

I  should  quickly  leap  into  a  wife."  —  Shaks. 

Leap'ing’,  ra.  Act  of  jumping  or  passing  by  a  leap. 

Leap ingiy.  adv.  Performed  by  leaping. 

Leap  -year,  ra.  (Chroa.)  A  year  containing  366  days  ; 
every  fourth  year  which  leaps  over  a  day  more  than 
the  ordinary  year ;  the  same  as  Bissextile. 

Lear,  a.  [Ger.  (err,  empty.]  Vacant;  empty;  hollow; 
as,  a  tear  belly.  (Used  as  an  English  provincialism.) 

Learn,  (tern,)  v.  a.  (Imp.  and  pp.  learned,  or  learnt.) 
[A.  S.  tceran,  gelseran,  to  teach,  from  lar,  lore:  Ger. 
lehren ;  Du.  leeren,  to  learn.)  To  be  instructed  in;  to 
gain  knowledge  of;  to  acquire  knowledge  and  ideas,  as 
of  something  before  unknown  ;  to  acquire  skill  in  any¬ 
thing  ;  to  gain  by  application  and  practice  a  faculty  of 
performing.  —  To  teach  ;  to  impart  knowledge  to  ;  —  an 
improper  application  of  learn,  yet  found  in  some  good 
writers ;  which,  while  still  frequently  used  in  the  sense 
of  teach,  is  both  erroneous  and  inelegant. 

"  Hast  thou  not  learn  d  me  how  to  make  perfumes  ?  ’’ — Shaks. 

— t).  ra.  To  gain  or  receive  knowledge;  to  derive  instruc¬ 
tion  ;  to  imitate,  as  a  model;  to  take  pattern;  —  fol¬ 
lowed  by  of. 

“  Birds  will  leant  of  one  another."  —  Bacon. 

— To  receive  intelligence ;  to  acquire  information  ;  as,  I 
learned  the  news  yesterday.  —  To  acquire  a  skilled 
knowledge  of  anything;  to  acquire,  by  practical  appli¬ 
cation,  a  faculty  of  performing;  as,  to  learn  the  sword- 
exercise. 

Learn'able,  a.  That  may  be  learned. 

Learned,  Learnt,  pp.  of  Learn,  q.  v. 

— a.  Versed  in  learning ;  skilled  in  literature  or  science; 
literate  ;  as,  a  learned  man. 

— Versed  in  scholastic  lore,  ag  apart  from  other  knowl¬ 
edge ;  as,  nlearned  pundit.  —  Skilled;  skilful  ;  knowing; 
expert; — often  with  in;  as,  learned  in  diplomacy. 

"  The  vulgar  boil,  the  learned  roast  an  egg."  —  Pope. 

— Containing  or  revealing  learning;  as,  “  loads  of  learned 
lumber.”  —  Pope. 

The  learned,  erudite  or  learned  men;  literati;  cog¬ 
noscenti. 

Learn'edly,  adv.  With  erudition  or  learning ;  skil¬ 
fully  ;  expertly. 

Learn'edness,  ra.  State  or  condition  of  being  learned 
or  possessing  erudition. 

Learn'er,  ra.  One  who  learns;  one  who  is  gaining 
learning  or  knowledge  from  instruction,  from  reading 
or  study,  or  by  other  means;  one  who  is  in  the  rudi¬ 
ments  of  any  science  or  art. 

I, (‘ill’ll  in;;,  ( lern'ing ,)  ra.  The  knowledge  of  principles, 
ideas,  or  facts  acquired  by  rudimentary  instruction  and 
studious  application  ;  derived  knowledge  or  ideas  in  any 
branch  of  literature,  science,  or  art;  erudition  ;  scholar¬ 
ship. 

— Knowledge  obtained  by  experience,  experiment,  study, 
or  observation. —  Skill  in  anything,  good  or  evil. 

(Lit.  Hist.)  The  golden  period  of  Grecian  learning 
was  the  age  of  Pericles,  who  D.  B.  c.  429.  In  Rome  the 
reign  of  the  emperor  Augustus  was  so  distinguished  for 
learned  men  and  great  authors,  that  it  is  usual  to  char¬ 
acterize  the  seras  most  remarkable  for  learning  as  “Au¬ 
gustan  Ages.”  During  the  6th  century,  after  the  de¬ 
struction  of  the  Western  empire,  learning  declined,  and 
was  restricted  to  ecclesiastics.  Classical  learning  was 
revived  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  Church  about  668.  The  10th 
century  is  usually  considered  the  darkest  period  of  hu¬ 
man  history.  The  revival  of  learning  after  the  period 
of  depression  known  as  the  “  Dark  Ages,”  took  place  in 
the  15th  century. 

Leasable,  (les'abl,)  a.  Susceptible  of  being  leased ;  as, 
leasable,  land. 

Leas'bu  rg,  or  Leesburg,  in  Missouri,  a  post-village  of 
Crawford  co.,  about  85  m.  W.  of  St.  Louis. 

Leasburg,  in  N.  Carolina,  a  post-village  of  Caswell 
co.,  about  70  m.  N.W.  of  Raleigh. 

Lease,  ra.  [0.  Fr.  leez,  a  lease  ;  L.  Lat.  lessa,  from  Fr. 
laisser,  to  leave,  to  let  out  =  It.  lasciare,  to  leave,  from 
Lat.  laxare,  to  relax  ;  akin  to  Ger.  lassen  =  Kng.  let.  to 
permit.]  (Law.)  A  conveyance  of  lands  and  tenements 
(usually  in  consideration  of  rent  or  other  annual  recom¬ 
pense).  made  for  life,  for  years,  or  at  will,  but  always 
for  a  less  time  than  the  lessor,  or  party  letting,  has  in  the 
premises.  The  usual  words  of  operation  are,  “demise, 
grant,  and  to  farm  let.”  The  conveyance  by  a  lessee  of 
part  of  his  interest  is  properly  an  under-lease  ;  of  the 
whole,  an  assignment. 

— The  contract  legalizing  such  letting.  —  Any  tenure  by 
grant  or  implied  permission. 

— In  some  parts  of  England,  r.  common,  or  lea  of  pasture. 

Lease  and  release.  (Eng.  Law.)  An  obsolete  mode  of 
conveyance. 

— i).  ra.  To  let;  to  demise;  to  grant,  as  the  temporary  pos¬ 
session  of  lands,  tenements,  or  hereditaments  to  another 
for  a  rent  or  compensation  reserved;  as,  to  lease  a  house 
or  farm. 

Lease'liold,  ra.  Held  by  the  tenure  of  a  lease;  as, 
leasehold  property. 

— ra.  A  tenure  of  property  held  by  lease. 

Lease'hoUler,  ra.  A  tenant  who  holds  under  a  lease. 

Leas'er,  ra.  A  gleaner ;  one  who  gathers  after  a  reaper. 

Leas>li,  ( leesh ,)  ra.  [Fr.  laisse ;  0.  Fr .  lesse,  a  thong  to 
couple  dogs  together;  It.  lascio,  from  Lat.  laxare,  to; 
open,  prolong,  extend.]  A  thong  of  leather,  or  long; 
line  with  a  slip-noose,  by  which  a  falconer  hoids  his 
hawk,  or  a  courser  his  dog.  —  A  band  wherewith  to  tie 
anything. 

(Sports.)  A  brace  and  a  half;  three  game  animals  of 


any  kind,  particularly  foxes,  bucks,  and  hares;  also, 
greyhounds;  hence,  tierce. —  Three  things  generally  ;  as, 
“  a  leash  of  languages.”  —  Hudibras. 

— v.  a.  To  bind  by  a  leash;  to  hold  by  a  string;  as, 
“  leash'd  in  like  hounds.” —  Shales. 

Least,  (leest,)  a.  [Super,  of  A.  S.  las,  less,  contracted 
from  liesest.]  Smallest ;  little  beyond  others,  either  in 
size  or  degree. 

"  Of  two  evils  I  have  chose  the  least.”  —  Prior. 

— Of  the  most  insignificance  ;  of  the  smallest  value  or  im¬ 
portance. 

(Note.  Least  is  frequently  employed  without  the  noun 
to  which  it  is  subjective,  particularly  in  the  expressions, 
the  least,  in  the  least ;  i.  e.,  in  the  least  measure,  or  degree, 
Ac. ;  as,  he  was  not  in  the  least  afraid.) 

At  least,  or  at  the  least,  at  the  lowest  degree;  to  say, 
ask,  or  claim  no  more  ;  at  the  smallest  estimate. 

"  He  ...  at  least  on  her  bestow’d  too  roach  of  ornament."  —  Milton. 

Least,  adv.  In  the  smallest  or  lowest  decree;  in  a  de¬ 
gree  below  all  others;  as,’  he  least  deserves  forgiveness. 

Least 'ways.  Least 'wise.  adv.  At  least;  at  all 
events  ;  however  ;  nevertheless. 

Leas'ureville,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  P.0,  of  Butler  co. 

Leat.  ra.  [A.  S.  Itedan,  to  lead.]  A  watercourse,  or  level 
trench,  for  the  conveyance  of  water  to  or  from  a  mill. 

Leather,  (leth’er,)  n.  A.  S.  let  her ;  Ger.  leder  ;  Dan. 
I  seder  ;  Icel.  ledr,  skin,  hide;  akin  to  W.  lledr,  and  Ar¬ 
mor.  lezr,  leather.  See  Lid.]  The  skin  or  integument 
of  an  animal  dressed  and  prepared  for  use. 

“  As  proper  men  as  ever  trod  upon  leather."— Shaks. 

— Dressed  hides  in  general. —  Undressed  skin;  —  hence, 
skin,  as  a  general  term.  (Used  ironically.) 

(Manuf.)  The  process  by  which  the  skin  of  any  ani¬ 
mal  is  rendered  fit  for  making  various  articles  of  com¬ 
mon  use,  such  as  boots,  shoes,  gloves,  saddles,  harness, 
coverings  for  books,  belts  for  machinery,  buckets,  hose 
for  fire-engines.  Ac.  The  skins  of  the  larger  animals, 
such  as  oxen,  horses,  and  buffaloes,  are  called  hides, 
while  the  skins  of  pigs,  sheep,  calves,  lambs,  goats, 
dogs,  rats,  and  seals,  are  known  in  the  leather-trade  by 
the  unaltered  name.  The  hides  which  furnish  the  thick¬ 
est  L.  in  ordinary  use  are  principally  received  from  the 
West,  and  from  South  America,  where  they  are  taken 
from  the  cattle  that  roam  in  vast  herds,  and  in  an 
almost  wild  state,  over  the  vast  pampas  of  that  con¬ 
tinent.  The  hides  of  bulls  are  thicker  than  those  of 
oxen,  which  are,  in  their  turn,  stouter  and  stronger  than 
the  hides  of  cows.  The  leather  made  from  these  hides 
is  used  for  the  soles  of  boots  and  shoes,  soldiers’  belts, 
and  all  purposes  for  which  leather  of  a  thick  and  dur¬ 
able  kind  is  required.  The  hide  of  the  American  buffalo 
makes  L.  of  inferior  quality.  The  hides  of  horses  are 
generally  used  for  making  harness.  Calves’  skins  are 
used  for  the  upper  L.  of  boots  and  shoes,  being  thinner 
and  more  supple;  they  are  also  used  in  book-binding. 
The  skins  of  sheep  afford  a  still  thinner  and  cheaper 
kind  of  L.,  which  is  useful  for  a  variety  of  purposes, 
such  as  L.  aprons,  the  coverings  of  chairs,  shoes,  whip¬ 
lashes,  bags,  Ac.  Wash-i.  is  also  made  from  the  skins 
of  sheep,  and  leather  for  the  inferior  kinds  of  book-bind¬ 
ing.  The  skins  of  dogs,  lambs,  goats,  kids,  and  rats 
are  chiefly  used  in  glove-making;  some  furnishing  mate¬ 
rials  for  the  finer  kinds  of  ladies’  shoes.  Seal-skins  sup¬ 
ply  a  soft  and  durable  L.  for  boots  and  shoes,  and  pig¬ 
skins  are  used  entirely  for  making  saddles.  The  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  skins  of  various  animals,  when  converted 
into  L.,  is  widely  different ;  but  this  is  entirely  due  to  the 
difference  in  the  processes  to  which  they  have  been  sub¬ 
jected.  There  are  three  methods  of  preparing  hides  and 
skins  for  the  uses  above  enumerated,  which  are  known  as 
tanning,  tawing,  and  shamoying.  Either  operation  pre¬ 
vents  the  decay  of  the  skins,  which  would  be  a  natural 
consequence  if  they  were  left  in  the  state  in  which 
they  have  been  stripped  from  the  carcass.  In  tanning, 
the  change  is  due  to  the  chemical  action  of  an  astringent 
matter  contained  in  many  vegetable  substances,  but 
principally  in  the  bark  of  the  hemlock  (Abies  Canaden¬ 
sis)  in  this  country,  and  of  the  oak,  larch,  and  willow, 
in  Europe:  which  barks  convert  the  soluble  skin,  that 
consists  entirely  of  gelatine  after  the  hair  and  scarf-skin 
have  been  removed,  into  the  hard  and  insoluble  sub¬ 
stance  which  is  called  L.  When  foreign  hides  are 
brought  to  the  tanner,  they  require  to  be  soaked  and 
beaten,  to  make  them  as  supple  as  possible,  since  they 
must  necessarily  be  salted  or  dried  previous  to  exporta¬ 
tion,  which  renders  them  stiff  and  hard,  and  unfit  to  be 
subjected  to  the  tanning  process  without  the  prelim¬ 
inary  treatment  that  has  been  mentioned.  Fresh  hides 
are  merely  scraped  to  remove  any  pieces  of  fat  or  flesh 
that  may  still  adhere  to  the  inner  side,  and  the  horns 
and  hoofs  are  removed.  The  hair  and  scarf-skin,  a  thin 
cuticle  which  covers  the  skin  itself,  are  then  loosened 
by  soaking  the  hides  in  lime-water,  or  by  suspending 
them  in  a  place  called  the  smoke-chamber,  where  they 
are  subjected  for  some  time  to  the  constant  action  of 
moderate  heat.  After  this  the  hair  is  easily  removed  by 
scraping,  and  the  hides  are  next  plunged  into  a  weak 
solution  of  sulphuric  acid  and  water,  which  has  the 
effect  of  thickening  the  hide  and  opening  the  pores 
for  the  reception  of  the  tannin.  This  part  of  the  process 
is  technically  termed  raising.  All  that  now  remains 
to  lie  done  is  to  soak  the  hides  in  a  mixture  of  hemlock- 
bark,  ground  to  small  fragments  in  a  bark-mill,  and 
water,  until  they  are  found  to  be  thoroughly  impreg¬ 
nated  with  tannin,  after  which  the  hides  are  dried 
slowly,  and  subjected  to  heavy  pressure  by  passing 
them  through  heavy  rollers,  or  by  beating,  in  order  to 
give  substance  and  firmness  to  the  L.  There  are  many- 
different  methods  of  applying  the  astringent  solution 
that  converts  the  hides  into  L. ;  but  the  process  of  soak* 
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Ing  the  hides  in  an  infusion  of  bark  and  water,  which 
must  be  renewed  as  soon  as  the  bark  is  found  to  have 
lost  its  strength,  is  considered  to  be  the  best.  The  time 
in  which  the  process  is  effected  varies  considerably;  or¬ 
dinary  leather,  that  is  used  for  the  soles  of  boots  and 
shoes,  requiring  to  be  soaked  for  not  less  than  six 
months,  while  thicker  leather  cannot  be  produced  in 
less  time  than  a  year  or  eighteen  months.  Man}'  pro¬ 
cesses  have  been  invented  for  making  £.  more  rapidly 
by  tilling  the  pores  of  the  hide  with  the  astringent  solu¬ 
tion  by  means  of  mechanical  and  hydrostatic  pressure. 
Among  other  methods,  and  still  one  of  the  best,  is  the 
one  invented  by  Prof.  A.  R.  Eaton,  of  New  York,  con¬ 
sisting  in  the  use  of  sulphate  of  potash,  not  as  a  substi¬ 
tute  for  tannin,  but  as  a  means  of  facilitating  its  combi¬ 
nation  with  the  gelatine.  It  is  used  with  any  ot  the 
ordinary  tanning  solutions,  and  so  hastens  the  process 
that  calf-skins,  which  by  the  old  methods  required  from 
three  to  four  months  for  their  treatment,  can  be  well 
tanned  in  ten  days  The  inner  side  of  calf-skins,  and 
all  thiu  hides  that  are  used  for  the  upper  leathers  of 
boots  and  shoes,  is  always  pared  before  they  are  im¬ 
mersed  in  the  tanning  solution,  to  render  them  thinner 
in  substance,  and  better  fitted  for  the  purpose  for  which 
they  are  intended,  and  they  are  curried  by  the  currier 
after  they  leave  the  hands  of  the  tanner,  to  render  them 
soft  and  supple.  Thin  skins,  used  for  covering  chairs, 
book-binding,  and  other  ornamental  purposes,  are  tanned 
with  an  infusion  of  sumach.  Among  these  the  most 
valuable  is  that  which  is  known  as  Morocco-L.,  which 
is  made  from  goat-skins.  In  the  manufacture  of  what 
is  termed  sumached  £.,  care  is  taken  to  remove  the  lime 
which  has  entered  the  skin  while  it  has  been  soaking  in 
lime-water,  by  plunging  the  skins  in  an  alkaline  solu¬ 
tion,  which  acts  in  much  the  same  way  as  the  solution 
of  sulphuric  acid  in  which  hides  are  plunged  previously 
to  their  immersion  in  the  mixture  of  bark  and  water. 
The  skins  are  then  sewn  together  so  as  to  form  bags, 
which  are  filled  with  a  mixture  of  sumach  and  water, 
and  distended  as  much  as  possible  by  the  injection  of 
air.  After  the  opening  has  been  secured,  they  are  thrown 
into  a  shallow  vessel  containing  sumach  soaked  in  hot 
water,  in  which  they  float.  When  the  process  of  tan¬ 
ning  is  complete,  which  is  generally  effected  in  a  few 
hours,  the  skins  are  unsewn,  and  washed  and  dried, 
after  which  they  are  dyed,  and  the  peculiar  grain  by 
which  Morocco  X.  is  distinguished,  is  produced  on  the 
surface  by  means  of  an  instrument,  the  surface  of 
which  is  furrowed  by  numerous  grooves.  The  process 
by  which  skins  are  made  into  soft  leather,  chiefly  for 
gioves,  is  called  taviing.  The  skins  are  prepared  in 
the  same  manner  as  those  which  are  to  be  tanned ; 
but  instead  of  being  immersed  in  the  tanning  liquid, 
they  are  put  into  a  solution  of  alum  and  salt,  flour  and 
the  yolk  of  eggs  being  added  to  this  solution  to  prepare 
the  skins  which  afford  the  better  and  more  delicate  kinds 
of  leather.  The  skins  and  a  quantity  of  the  mixture 
are  put  into  a  cylinder,  which  is  made  to  revolve  with 
great  rapidity,  and  this  causes  the  skins  to  become 
thoroughly  impregnated  with  the  preparation  m  a  short 
space  of  time.  After  this  they  are  cleaned,  dried,  dyed, 
and  worked  by  the  hand  over  a  piece  of  iron  to  render 
them  soft  and’fit  for  use.  Skins  that  are  to  be  dressed 
with  the  wool  or  hair  still  on  them,  are  prepared  with  a 
solution  of  paste,  in  which  alum  is  the  chief  ingredient. 
The  process  of  preparing  X.  which  is  termed  shamoying, 
and  by  which  chamois  or  shamoy  X.  is  made,  consists  in 
impregnating  the  pores  of  the  skin  thoroughly  with  oil 
or  grease.  The  grain  surface,  or  the  surface  ot  the  side 
from  which  the  hair  has  been  removed,  is  entirely  taken 
off  by  rubbing  it  with  pumice-stone.  The  skins  are 
then  soaked,  first  in  lime-water  and  next  in  an  infusion 
of  bran  and  water,  or  very  weak  sulphuric  acid  and 
water,  after  which  they  are  beaten  in  a  mill  with  heavy 
hammers  until  no  moisture  whatever  remains  in  them. 
Fish-oil  is  then  poured  on  the  skins,  which  are  again  sub¬ 
jected  to  the  action  of  the  hammers  until  the  oil  has 
been  thoroughly  beaten  into  them.  This  is  repeated 
until  the  skins  have  imbibed  a  sufficient  quantity  of  oil, 
after  which  they  are  hung  for  some  time  in  a  heated 
room  to  cause  the  oil  to  act  completely  in  every  part  ot 
the  skin.  The  process  is  concluded  by  washing  them  in 
a  solution  of  potash,  which  removes  any  superabun¬ 
dance  of  oil  that  may  still  remain  about  the  X.  Before 
any  X.,  except  stiff  hard  X.  for  the  soles  of  boots  and 
shoes,  can  be  used,  it  passes  through  the  hands  of  the 
currier,  who  first  soaks  it  in  water  and  beats  it  to  render 
it  supple.  It  is  then  scraped  on  the  inside  with  a  two- 
liandled  knife  something  like  a  spoke -shave,  and  the 
grain  on  the  outer  side  is  rubbed  with  pumice-stone,  the 
Z.  being  frequently  wetted  during  this  part  of  the  pro¬ 
cess.  After  this  it  is  rubbed  on  both  sides  with  aflat 
block  called  a  pommel,  the  surface  of  which  is  cut  into 
ridges.  This  has  the  effect  of  making  the  X.  still  more 
supple.  It  is  finally  dressed  with  a  circular  knife  re¬ 
sembling  a  very  flat  bowl  or  saucer,  with  a  hole  in  the 
centre,  through  which  the  currier  inserts  his  hand  in 
order  to  grasp  the  instrument;  and  with  this  the  skin 
is  pared  and  brought  to  a  uniform  "thickness  all  over. 
X.  intended  for  the  upper  -  X.  of  boots  and  shoes  is 
dressed  with  dubbing,  a  composition  of  a  greasy  nature. 
Among  other  kinds  of  X.  used  in  the  present  day,  and 
held  in  great  estimation  in  times  past,  those  known  as 
buff,  Cordovan ,  Russia ,  shagreen,  and  patent  or  enamelled 
X.,  deserve  notice.  The  buff  X  ,  formerly  used  for  mili¬ 
tary  purposes,  was  very  thick,  and  pistol-proof.  It  was 
made  from  the  hide  of  the  urus,  which  was  common  in 
Western  Europe.  This  animal  was  called  the  buffe  — 
whence  the  name  of  the  leather,  which  in  turn  gave  its 
appellation  to  the  color  so  called,  from  the  tawny  yellow 
hue  which  it  always  presented  when  new.  The  Cordo¬ 


van  X.  was  first  made  at  Cordova,  in  Spain,  front  tlie I 
hides  of  horses  which  were  dressed  to  be  used  with  the 
grain  side  outwards.  The  shoemaker  derived  his  old  j 
title  of  cordwainer  from  this  X.  Russia  X.  is  tanned , 
with  an  infusion  of  willow-bark,  and  derives  its  peculiai  | 
odor  from  the  aromatic  sanders-wood  witli  which  it  is 
dyed.  Shagreen,  which  is  not  so  much  used  now  as 
formerly,  is  prepared  by  pressing  the  hard  globular  seeds 
of  a  plant  called  goose-foot  into  the  X.,  which  causes  it 
to  become  very  hard  and  pitted  all  over  with  hemi¬ 
spherical  indentations.  The  surface  is  then  scraped  until 
the  holes  have  nearly  disappeared,  after  which  the  X.  is 
soaked,  which  causes  the  indentations  to  rise  again  and 
produce  a  rough  granular  suriace.  Alter  this,  the  X.  is 
dyed  and  dressed  with  oil.  Shagreen  was  formerly  much 
used  for  mathematical  instrument-cases  and  the  cases  of 
watches.  Patent  X.  and  enamelled  X.  are  prepared  by 
covering  the  surface  with  a  kind  of  japan,  in  which 
boiled  linseed-oil  and  vegetable-black  are  the  chief  in¬ 
gredients.  The  latter  is  the  most  pliant,  and  as  it  may  be 
folded  without  cracking  the  surface  that  is  put  upon  it.  it 
is  used  for  belts,  boots,  and  various  articles  of  dress.  Al¬ 
though  machinery  cannot  be  made  available  to  any  great 
extent  in  tanning  and  currying  X.,  yet  a  machine  lias 
been  contrived  by  which  thin  skins  can  be  split  into  three 
parts,  each  of  which  is  available  for  a  different  purpose ; 
whereas,  prior  to  its  invention,  a  skin  could  only  be 
reduced  by  paring,  and  as  what  was  taken  away  by  the 
knife  was  all  in  little  pieces,  it  was  only  fit  for  making 
glue.  The  skin  is  passed  through  rollers,  the  upper  one 
of  which  consists  of  a  number  of  narrow  discs  arranged 
on  an  iron  rod,  that  it  may  adapt  itself  to  the  varying 
thickness  of  the  skin  passing  under  it.  It  is  split  by 
the  action  of  a  very  sharp  horizontal  knife,  which  oscil¬ 
lates  backward  and  forward,  through  a  short  space,  with 
great  rapidity,  and  divides  the  skin  which  meets  the  edge 
as  it  emerges  from  between  the  rollers.  There  are  many 
substitutes  for  X.,  among  which  are  the  American  £.- 
cloth  and  vegetable  L.  Both  are  formed  by  spreading 
a  preparation  of  India-rubber  upon  some  textile  fabric. 
X.  is  often  used  for  forming  imitation  carving  in  wood, 
by  embossing,  or  by  pressing  it  when  moist  into  moulds ; j 
many  pretty  articles  of  ornamental  furniture  are  made| 
of  L.,  such  as  flower-stands,  vases,  tables,  and  picture- 
frames.  Stamped  X  was  frequently  used  for  the  hang¬ 
ings  of  apartments  in  the  Middle  Ages.  Of  late  years, 
the  manufacture  of  L.  has  become  very  important  in  the 
U.  S.  Excellent  imitation  of  the  French  calfskin  is 
made,  and  also  American  imitation  Turkey  leather. 
The  exports  of  leather  and  manufactures  of  leather 
from  the  U.  S.  for  the  year  1-SOG  amounted  to  $20,242,- 
75(5.  For  the  same  year  the  imports  of  similar  goods 
were  valued  at  $13,460,142. 

I.cath'er,  v.a.  To  flog;  to  thrash  as  with  a  leathern 
thong. 

I>eath'er-coat,  n.  The  golden  russet  apple. 

I, oat  li'er-dresser,  «.  One  who  dresses  or  prepares 
leather  for  use  ;  a  currier. 

I.oat  li'or-iiioii t  liotl.  a.  Having  a  smooth  mouth, 
or  one  without  teeth  ;  as  “  a  leather-mouthed  fish.” 

Sheatliern  (leth'em),  a.  Made  of  leather;  consisting 
of  leather ;  as,  a  leathern  flask. 

L.e»tlier'er-s«?ller,  n.  One  who  vends  or  deals  in 
leather. 

Leaf  liorsv i  1  lo.  in  Georgia,  a  post-village  of  Lincoln 
co.,  about  10  m.  S.  of  Lincolnton. 

I.oat ll'er- winded  (- vringd ),  a.  Possessing  wings 
like  leather,  as  a  bat, 

I.eath'er-wood.  n.  [Bat.)  See  IhrtCA. 

Leatherwood.  in  Ohio,  a  village  of  Guernsey  co. 

I.oatlio r wood,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village  of 
Clarion  co.  Pop.  (1897)  259. 

l«eatli'ery.  a.  Tough:  resembling  leather;  as,  a  leath¬ 
ery  beef-steak. 

Iieatlies,  Stanley,  an  English  theologian,  u.  at  Elles- 
borough,  Buckinghamshire,  1830.  He  was  ordered  in 
1856,  became  minister  of  St.  Philip’s,  London,  1867,  is 
celebrated  as  a  lecturer,  and  was  prominent  in  the  con¬ 
ference  of  the  Evangelical  alliance  in  New  York  in  1873. 
He  contributed  to  the  revision  of  the  Authorized  Ver¬ 
sion  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  is  author  of  several  theo¬ 
logical  works. 

L.eave,  (leer,)  n.  [A.  S.  leaf,  leova,  leave ;  lyfan,  to  per¬ 
mit  ;  Low  Ger.  lof,  love  ;  Icel.  lof,  permission ;  ley  fa,  to 
permit;  Ger.  erlauben  ;  Sansk.  li,  to  loose.)  Permission  ; 
allowance;  license;  liberty  granted;  removal  of  re¬ 
striction  or  illegality ;  as,  he  left  his  duties  without  leave, 
absence  on  leave,  &c. 

— Farewell;  adieu;  a  formal  parting  of  friends;  cere¬ 
mony  of  departure;  as,  to  take  leave,  of  one’s  family 
circle. 

_ v.  a.  (imp.  and  pp.  left.)  [A.  S.  loefan;  0.  Ger.  leiba  ; 
Gr.  leipb,  to  leave;  Lat.  lingua,  to  depart  from.]  To 
withdraw  or  depart  from  ;  to  quit  for  a  longer  or  shorter 
time  indefinitely,  or  for  perpetuity. 


to  quit ;  to  cease  from ;  as,  to 


_ To  refer ;  to  commit  for  decision ;  to  permit ;  to  allow  ; 

as,  I  leave  the  matter  entirely  in  your  hands 
To  leave  off,  to  forbear 
leave  off  drinking. 

“  As  old  age  came  on,  he  left  off  fox-hunting.’"  —  Addison. 

To  forsake ;  to  abjure  ;  as,  “  He  began  to  leave  off  some 
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Id  acquaintance.”  (Arbuthnot.)— To  give  up  wear¬ 
ing;  as,  to  leave  <ff  a  coat.  —  To  be  left  to  one’s  self,  to 
be  permitted  to  act  according  to  the  bent  of  one’s  in¬ 
clination  ;  to  be  forsaken  or  deserted  ;  to  be  allowed  full 
personal  liberty  of  thought  and  action.  —  To  leave  out. 
to  omit:  to  ignore  ;  to  neglect  to  mention  ;  as,  to  leave 
one’s  name  out  in  a  will,  or  record. 

— v.  n.  To  cease ;  to  desist. 

“  Let  us  not  leave  till  all  our  own  be  won.”  —  Shake. 

To  le.ave  off,  to  stop ;  to  desist ;  to  cease. 

“  Leave  off,  and  for  another  summons  wait.”  —  Roscommon. 

L.oave.  v.  n.  To  leaf;  to  throw  forth,  as  leaves  ;  —  often 
preceding  out. 

Leaved,  ( leevd ,)  a.  [From  leaf. ]  Furnished  with  leaves 
or  foliage.  —  Having  a  leaf  or  fold;  as,  a  double-leaved 
table. 

( lev'n ,)  n.  [Fr.  levant ,  from  lever,  to  raise;  Lat. 
leva.]  A  piece  of  sour  dough  used  for  fermenting  bread. 
By  the  law  of  Moses,  leaven  was  strictly  forbidden  to  the 
Jews  during  the  Passover  ;  hence,  in  a  figurative  sense, 
it  is  applied  to  anything  that  powerfully,  but  gradually, 
undermines  right  principles  of  heart  and  life,  in  oppo¬ 
sition  to  the  unleavened,  denoting  sincerity  and  truth. 
“The  leaven  of  malice  and  wickedness.”  “The  un¬ 
leavened  bread  of  sincerity  and  truth.” 

— v.  a.  To  raise  and  make  light,  as  dough  or  paste  in  the 
sponge;  to  excite  fermentation  in.  —  To  taint;  to  im¬ 
bue. 

Leav'ening,  «.  Act  of  leavening  or  making  light  by 
process  of  fermentation. — That  which  leavens. 

I, es»  venous.  ( lev'n-us ,)  a.  Containing  or  consisting  ol 
leaven ;  tainted. 

Leav'enworth,  in  Kansas,  an  E.  by  N.  co.,  adjoin¬ 
ing  Missouri;  area,  about  455  sq.  m.  Rivers,  Missouri 
and  Kansas  rivers.  Surface,  undulating;  soil,  very  fer¬ 
tile.  Cap.  Leavenworth.  Pop.  (1895)  34,621. 

— A  city,  cap.  of  the  above  co.,  on  the  Missouri  river, 
about  30  m.  S.  of  St.  Joseph,  Missouri ;  Lat.  39°  16'  N., 
Lon  95°  W.  X.  was  for  some  years  the  largest  city  of 
the  State,  and  still  has  a  considerable  trade,  with  import¬ 
ant  manuf.  Hero  is  a  Soldiers’  Home  with  nearly  3,00(1 
inmates.  Pop.  (1895)  20,822. 

Leav'enworth.  or  Levenworth,  in  Indiana,  a  post¬ 
village,  cap.  of  Crawford  co.,  on  the  Ohio  river,  about 
125  m.  S.  of  Indianapolis. 

ILea'venvvortll,  in  Minnesota,  a  post-office  of  Brown 
co.,  about  42  in.  W.  by  N.  of  Mankato. 

Leaver,  (leev’er,)  n.  [From  leave.]  One  who  leaves,  dis¬ 
cards,  or  relinquishes. 

Leaves,  (leevz,)  n.pl.  (Arch.)  Foliated  work  introduced 
into  ornamental  capitals. 

Leave'-taking,  n.  Taking  leave;  adieux ;  compli¬ 
ments  at  parting. 

Leav'iliess,  n.  Leafiness;  abundance  of  leaves. 

l<eav'ing"S,  n.  pi.  Remnants  ;  relics ;  things  left.  —  Re¬ 
fuse  ;  debris  ;  offal ;  garbage. 

“  With  scraps  and  leavings  to  be  fed."  —  Swift. 

I.eav'itt,  or  Leavittsviu.e,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of 
Carroll  co..  about  8  m.  S.W.  of  Carrollton. 

I.eav'ittsburfj.  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Trumbull 
co.,  about  50  in.  E.S.E.  of  Cleveland. 

Le'ban.  L,eb'ban.  n.  Sour  milk  in  an  inspissated 
state,  diluted  with  water.  It  forms  a  favorite  beverage 
with  the  Arabs,  and  some  nomad  Eastern  tribes. 

Leb'anoil.  an  extensive  and  very  celebrated  range  of 
mountains  in  W.  Asia,  connected  northward  with  the 
table-land  of  Anatolia,  thence  running  S.S.W.  in  two 
nearly  parallel  chains  through  Syria  and  Palestine,  and 
finally  connecting  itself  with  mounts  Horeb  and  Sinai 
near  the  Gulf  of  Suez.  The  \V.  chain,  called  Djebel-Liban, 
the  Libanus  proper  of  antiquity,  detaches  itself  from 
the  mountains  of  Asia  Minor  at  the  Gulf  of  Iskande- 
roon ;  it  is  cut  through  by  the  deep  channel  of  the 
Orontes,  in  Lat.  37°  7',  and  as  it  proceeds  southward,  at 
an  average  distance  of  24  m.  from  the  Mediterranean,  it 
increases  in  height,  till,  in  Lat.  34°  12',  the  culminating 


and  even  in  Lat.  32°  50'  the  ancient  Carmel  and  the 
twin  summits  of  Ebal  and  Gerizim,  so  famous  in  the 
history  of  the  Israelites  (Deut.  xi.  29),  are  conspicuous 
from  their  towering  height;  but  more  southward  the 
mountains  sink  much  lower,  and  are  traced  with  some 
difficulty  S.  of  Gaza.  The  E.  chain,  now  called  Dejebel- 


<  Must  I  thus  leave  thee,  Paradise  ?  thus  leave  thee,  native  soil  ?” 

Milton. 


-To  forsake  ;  to  desert;  to  abandon  ;  to  relinquish. 


*  Leave  meaner  things  to  low  ambition,  and  the  pride  of  kings. 

Pope. 


— To  suffer  to  remain;  not  to  remove  or  carry  away.  —  To 
have  in  one’s  possession  at  time  ot  death;  as.  to  leave 
a  good  reputation;  —  hence,  by  implication,  to  give  by 
will  or  bequest;  to  bequeath;  as,  to  leave  a  legacy  to  j 
a  friend. 

“  That  peace  thou  leav’st  to  thy  imperial  line."  —  Dryden. 

— To  intrust  or  commit  to,  as  a  deposit;  or,  to  suffer  to 
remain;  as,  he  left  the  papers  in  the  hands  of  his  law¬ 
yer. —  To  forbear ;  to  desist  from  ;  to  cease  from  ;  as,  to  j 
leave  work. 


es-Sheikh,  and  identical  with  th a  Anti- Libanus  of  Strabo 
(lib.  xvi.),  detaches  itself  from  the  range  of  Taurus,  abt. 
60  m.  E.  of  that  last  mentioned;  it  attains  the  extreme 
altitude  of  about  5,000  ft.  in  Lat.  33°  20',  under  the  an¬ 
cient  name  of  Mount  Herman,  and  after  maintaining  a 
considerable  elevation  as  far  S.  as  the  32d  parallel,  be¬ 
comes  lower  and  less  regular  as  it  skirts  the  Dead  Sea 
on  its  E.  side,  and  finally  is  connected  with  the  sandy 
hills  of  Arabia  :  this  chain,  indeed,  is  much  less  defined 
throughout  its  course,  and  inferior  in  proportion  to  the 
chain  running  along  the  coast.  The  valley  of  Bakaah 
(anc.  Ccelo-Syria),  which  separates  these  chains,  is  about 
100  m.  long,  and  varies  from  10  to  20  m.in  breadth,  hav- 


;  an  elevation  near  the  sources  of  the  Orontes  exceed¬ 


ing  2,000  ft.  above  the  sea;  and  southward  is  the  valley 
of  the  Jordan,  which  may  be  traced  through  Arabia  to 
the  Gulf  of  Akabah.  Besides  the  Orontes  and  Jordan, 
which  are  the  two  great  rivers  of  this  mountain  system, 
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a  smaller  stream,  called  the  Leittauie  rises  near  Baal- 
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bee,  and  flows  S.W.  into  the  Mediterranean,  a  few  miles 
N.  of  Tyre.  The  culminating  peak  is  Jeb-ei-Makhniel, 
12,000  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  general  for¬ 
mation  of  Mount  L.  consists  of  carboniferous  and  moun¬ 
tain-limestone,  with  greywacke  and  slate  rising  to  the 
surface  in  the  higher  parts.  The  limestone  in  many 
parts  is  very  porous,  easily  acted  on  by  air  and  water, 
and  rapidly  worn  into  hollows  of  various  shapes  aud 
sizes,  which  have  been  formed  into  sepulchres  and  caves, 
formerly  the  hiding-places  of  the  persecuted  Jews  and 
Christians.  Basalt,  and  other  igneous  rocks  appear  E. 
and  S.  of  Lake  Tiberias,  and  the  heights  skirting  the 
Dead  Sea  present  granite,  gneiss,  and  dolomite.  Iron 
and  coal  are  abundant  in  some  parts  of  the  range.  The 
former  is  worked  in  two  districts ;  but,  owing  to  the 
distance  from  which  the  fuel  has  to  be  brought  for 
smelting  the  ore,  the  produce  of  the  mines  is  scarcely 
sufficient  for  the  consumption  of  the  pashalic.  The  coal¬ 
mines  which,  during  several  years,  have  been  worked 
by  the  government,  are  situated  about  8  hours’  distance 
from  Beyrout,  at  an  elevation  of  about  2,500  ft.  above 
the  sea.  The  seams  vary  from  3  ft.  to  4%  ft.  in  thick¬ 
ness;  but  the  coal,  though  abundant,  is  rather  sulphu¬ 
rous.  Iron  pyrites  are  found  mixed  with  the  coal,  and 
smelting-furnaces  have  been  erected  near  the  pits;  but 
the  returns  are  quite  insignificant. — The  L.  is  described 
by  travellers  as  nearly  barren.  “From  the  sea,”  says 
Elliot,  “the  range  forms  a  noble  object  for  the  eye  to 
rest  on;  but  when  once  the  ascent  is  begun,  few  of  the 
component  elements  of  a  beautiful  prospect  are  discern¬ 
ible.  Deep  ravines,  indeed,  and  rugged  beetling  preci¬ 
pices  meet  one  at  every  turn,  and  render  travelling  both 
painful  and  hazardous;  but  there  are  neither  glaciers 
nor  waterfalls,  neither  lakes  nor  rivers,  no  verdant 
fields  nor  smiling  valleys,  no  extensive  forests,  no  floral 
richness,  and  no  rural  villages:  even  the  cedars,  once 
‘the  glory  of  Lebanon’  (Isa.  lx.  13),  have  deserted  it, 
and  are  replaced  by  the  umbrella-topped  fir.  In  one 
spot  only  called  Bissharri,  nearly  opposite  Tripoli,  eight 
gigantic  cedars,  and  a  few  of  inferior  size,  attest  the 
splendor  of  their  by-gone  race.”  ( Elliot's  Travels ,  vol. 
ii.  p.  255.)  “  In  fact,”  says  another  traveller,  “  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  view  these  patriarchs  of  the  vegetable  world, 
the  remains  of  vast  forests  that  once  supplied  Jerusalem 
with  its  finest  timber  and  its  choicest  incense,  without 
feeling  the  truth,  aptness,  and  precision  of  the  prophecies 
concerning  them  :  —  ‘  The  rest  of  the  trees  of  his  torest 
shall  be  few,  that  a  child  may  write  them.  Lebanon  is 
ashamed  and  hewn  down.  The  high  ones  of  stature 
shall  be  hewn  down  :  Lebanon  shall  fall  by  the  mighty 
one.’”  (Isaiah  x.  19,  33,34;  and  xxxiii.  9.)  It  must 
not  be  supposed,  however,  from  these  sketches,  that  the 
ivhole  mountain  region  is  barren  aud  uninteresting;  for 
there  are  many  fertile  and  well-peopled  valleys,  in¬ 
habited  by  an  industrious  people,  occupied  in  the  silk 
and  dyeing  trades,  and  in  raising  wine,  corn,  tobacco, 
and  co'tton.— See  Druses,  and  Maronites. 

Leb'anon,  in  Alabama,  a  post-village,  the  former  cap. 

of  De  Kalb  co.,  about  160  m.  N.  of  Montgomery. 

I.elfa noil,  in  Arkansas,  a  village,  the  former  cap.  of 
Searcy  co.,  about  100  m.  N.N.W.  ot  Little  Rook, 
ladt'aiion.  in  Connecticut,  a  post-town  of  New  London 
co.,  about  27  m.  E.S.E.  of  Hartford.  Pop.  (1897)  1,720. 
Leb'anon,  in  Delaware,  a  post-village  of  Kent  co. 
Leb'anon,  in  Georgia,  a  village  of  Cherokee  co.,  about 
10  S.  of  Canton. 

—A  village  of  Milton  co„  about  24  m.  N.  by  E.  of  Atlanta. 
Leb'anon,  in  Illinois,  a  city  of  St.  Clair  co.,  on  the 

B.  &  O.  S.  W.  R.R.,20  m.  E.  of  St.  Louis.  In  a  farming 
and  coal-mining  region;  seat  of  McKendree  College 
(Methodist),  founded  in  1828.  Pop.  (1897)  1,750. 

Leb'anon,  in  Indiana,  a  city,  cap.  of  Boone  co.,  on  the 

C. ,  C.,  C.  &  St.  L.  R.R. ;  is  the  trade  center  of  a  rich 
agricultural  region,  and  has  extensive  manuf.  of  furni¬ 
ture,  cooperage,  &c.  Pop.  (1897)  4,080. 

Leb'anon,  in  Iowa,  a  post-office  of  Van  Buren  co. 
Leb'anon,  in  Kentucky,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Marion 
co  about  60  m.  S.  bv  W.  of  Frankford,  on  the  Louisv. 
&  Nash.  R.R.  Pop. ‘(1897)  2.950. 

Leb'anon,  in  Maine,  a  post-township  of  York  co.  Pop. 

(1897)  1,292.  .  , 

Leb'anon,  in  Michigan,  a  township  of  Clinton  co. 
Leb'anon,  in  Minnesota,  a  township  of  Dakota  co. 
Leb'anon,  in  Missouri,  a  village  of  Cooper  co.,  about 
60  m.  N.W.  of  Jefferson  City. 

— A  post-village,  cap.  ot  Laclede  co.,  about  80  m.  >.8‘.  >> . 

of  Jefferson  City.  Pop.  (1897)  2,350. 
leb'anon,  in  New  Hampshire,  a  post-town  and  tow  n- 
ship  of  Grafton  co.,  about  65  m.  N.W.  of  Concord.  Pop. 

(1897)  3,820.  ,  ,. 

Leb'anon,  in  New  Jersey,  a  post-village  a,nd  township 
of  Hunterdon  co.,  about  12  m.  N.  of  Flemington. 
Leb'anon,  in  New  York,  a  post-township  of  Madison 
co.  Pop.  (1897)  1,320. 

Leb'anon,  in  Ohio,  a  township  of  Meigs  co. 

—A  village  of  Meigs  co.,  13  m.  E.  of  Pomeroy. 

_ A  village  of  Monroe  co.,  about  18  m.  N.N.E.  of  Marietta. 

— A  post-village,  cap.  of  Warren  co.,  about  30  m.  N.N.E. 

of  Cincinnati.  Pop.  (1897)  3,120. 

Leb'anon,  in  Oregon,  a  post-village  of  Linn  co.,  about 
12  m.  S.E.  of  Albany.  Pop.  (1897)  1,010. 

Leb'anon.  in  Pennsylvania,  a  S.E.  central  co. ;  area, 
about  360  sq.  m.  Rivers.  Swatara  river,  and  Little 

Swatara,  Quilapahilla,  Tulpehocken,  and  Indian  creeks. 

Surface,  diversified,  the  Kittatinny  or  Blue  Mountains, 
and  South  Mountain  or  Conewago  Hill,  forming  the  N . 
W.  and  S.E.  boundaries  respectively;  soil,  in  the  valley 
exceedingly  fertile.  Min.  Iron,  copper,  and  a  fine  variety 
of  gray  marble.  Cap.  Lebanon.  Pop.  (1890)  48,lol. 
— A  fine  city,  cap.  of  the  above  co.,  about  25  m.  E.  of 
Harrisburg.  It  is  a  place  of  considerable  importance, 


and  contains  many  extensive  industrial  establishments; 
has  a  large  local  trade.  Pop.  (1897)  about  18,000. 

Leb'anon.  in  South  Carolina,  a  post-village  of  Abbe¬ 
ville  county. 

Leb'anon.  in  Tennessee,  a  post-town,  cap.  of  Wilson 
co.,  about  30  m.  E.  of  Nashville.  Pop.  (1897)  1,975. 

Leb'anon.  in  Virginia,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Russell 
co.,  about  325  m.  W.  by  S.  of  Richmond.  Nearest 
railroad  station  is  Cleveland,  on  the  Norfolk  & 
Western  R.R. 

Leb'anon,  in  Wisconsin,  a  township  of  Dodge  co. 

— A  township  of  Waupaca  co. 

Leb'anon  Church,  in  Virginia,  a  post-village  of 
Shenandoah  co. 

Le  Beeuf  (la-buf),  Edmond,  a  Marshal  of  France. 
See  Section  II. 

Le  liiru f,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-township  of  Erie  co. 

Lebong'.  a  mountain  of  India,  a  ridge  of  the  main 
range  of  the  Himalayas,  in  the  district  of  Kumaon, 
Lat.  30°  20'  N.,  Lon.  80°  39'  E.  The  summit  is  nearly 
19,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

Lebrija  (la  bree'ha),  or  Lf.brixa,  a  river  in  the  Repub¬ 
lic  of  Colombia,  enters  the  Magdelena  about  120  m. 
N.W.  from  Pamplona. 

Lebrun',  Charles,  a  celebrated  painter,  was  B.at  Paris 
in  1618.  He  studied  under  Vouet  and  Poussin,  and, 
after  his  return  from  Rome,  was  made  president  of  the 
new  Royal  Academy  of  Painting  and  Sculpture.  From 
1661  he  was  principally  employed  in  embellishing  the 
residences  of  Louis  XIV.  aud  his  nobles,  with  works  ol 
art,  and  in  superintending  the  brilliant  spectacles  of 
the  court.  He  D.  in  1690.  L.  possessed  a  comprehen¬ 
sive  genius,  which  was  cultivated  by  the  incessant 
study  of  history  and  national  costumes.  He  wrote  a 
treatise  on  the  passions,  and  another  on  physiognomy. 

Lebrun',  Charles  Francois,  duke  of  Placentia,  b.  at 
Contances,  1739;  came  at  an  early  age  to  Paris;  and 
being  nominated  deputy  to  the  states-general  in  1789, 
he  occupied  himself,  during  the  session,  with  affairs^of 
police,  finance,  and  domestic  administration.  Id  1795 
he  was  elected  to  the  council  of  elders,  and  became 
president  in  1796.  He  was  appointed  third  consul  in 
December,  1799;  nominated  arch-treasurer  of  the  em¬ 
pire  in  1804;  and,  in  1805,  governor-general  of  Liguria 
and  duke  of  Placentia.  Having  signed  the  constitution 
that  recalled  the  house  of  Bourbon  to  the  throne,  he 
was  created  a  peer  of  France  by  the  king,  and,  in  the 
beginning  of  July,  was  appointed  president  of  the  first 
bureau  of  the  Chamber  of  Peers.  After  the  return  of 
Napoleon,  he  accepted  the  peerage  from  him,  and  like¬ 
wise  the  place  of  grand-master  of  the  university,  a  pro¬ 
ceeding  which  rendered  him  incapable  of  sitting  in  the 
new  Chamber  of  Peers,  formed  in  August,  1815.  In  the 
early  part  of  his  life  he  translated  the  Iliad,  and  Odys¬ 
sey,  and  Tasso’s  Jerusalem.  D.  1824. 

Lebrun',  Pigault,  a  French  novelist,  b.  1742,  who  for 
humor,  truth  to  nature,  and  graphic  powers  of  descrip¬ 
tion,  particularly  in  scenes  of  low'  life,  may  be  regarded 
as  the  Fielding  of  France.  D.  1835. 

Lecano'ra,  n.  [From  Gr.  lekane,  a  basin,  in  allusion 
to  the  form  of  the  shields.]  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  lichens. 
The  species  L.  tartarea  is  the  principal  lichen  used  in 
the  preparation  of  the  dye  called  cudbear.  L.  esculenta  , 
and  affinis  form  important  articles  of  food  to  man  and 
the  lower  animals  in  Persia,  Armenia,  Tartary,  &c. 
They  sometimes  appear  in  such  enormous  quantities  as 
to  cover  the  ground  to  the  depth  of  several  inches.  Dr. 
O'Rourke  has  endeavored  to  prove  that  L.  esculenta 
formed  the  true  manna  of  the  Hebrews — that  which  sup¬ 
ported  them  in  the  wilderness. 

Lecanor'ic  Acid,  n.  (Che.m.)  An  acid  obtained  by 
digesting  the  lichen  Lecanora  for  some  hours  with  lime 
ail'd  water,  and  neutralizing  the  filtered  solution  with 
hydrochloric  acid.  Form. 

Lec  ca  Gum,  n.  [From  Lecca,  a  place  in  Calabria.] 
A  kind  of  gum  which  exudes  from  the  olive-tree. 

Lecce,  ( Ulch’d ,)  a  city  of  Italy,  cap.  of  prov.  of  Terra 
di  Otranto,  10  miles  from  the  Adriatic,  and  55  S.S.E.  ol 
Brindisi.  Manuf.  Woollens,  cottons,  silks,  lace,  thread, 
and  hat  a  large  trade  in  olive-oil.  Pop.  21.306. 

Lecll.  (Wfc,)  a  river  of  Germany,  rising  in  the  Voralberg, 
and  after  a  course  of  150  m.  falling  into  the  Danube,  25  111. 
from  Augsburg. 

Lecliea,  n.  (Bot.)  The  Pin-weed,  a  gen.  of  suffruticose, 
branching  plants,  order  Oistacese. 

Lecher,  n.  [0.  Fr.  lecheor,  a  glutton;  It.  leccare; 
Provencal,  lechar  Fr.  lecher,  to  lick.  See  Lick.  Orig¬ 
inally,  one  who  licks  up  greedily  anything  nice,  dainty, 
or  delicate.]  A  man  given  to  excessive  lewdness ;  a  de- 
bouchee.  (Sometimes  written  lecherer.) 

—v.  n.  To  practise  lewdness,  to  grovel  in  lust. 

“  Gut  eats  all  day,  aud  lecliers  all  the  night."— Ben  Jonson. 
Lech'erous,  a.  Like  a  lecher:  lustful;  lascivious; 

lewd;  addicted  to  debauched  practices.  —  Exciting  lust. 
Lecli'erousl.v,  adv.  In  a  lecherous  manner ;  lust¬ 
fully  ;  libidinously. 

Lech'ernusness,  n.  Lust,  or  ungovernable  propen¬ 
sity  to  indulge  the  appetite  for  sexual  commerce;  lewd- 
ness. 

Lech'ery ,  n.  Lustfulness ;  lewdness. 

Le  Llaire,  in  Iowa,  a  post-village  and  township  of 
Scott  co.,  on  the  Mississippi  river,  about  15  m.  above 
Davenport. 

Lecomp'ton,  in  Kansas,  a  post-village  and  township 
of  Douglas  co..  on  the  Kansas  River,  about  12  m.  above 
Lawrence.  Pop.  of  village  (1895)  450. 
Lecomp'ton,  in  Ohio,  a  village  of  Monroe  co. 
Leconte’s  Mills,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village  of 
Clearfield  co.  Pop.  (1897)  195. 

Lec'tern,  Lec'turn,  or  Let'tern.  ».  (Errl)  The 
desk  or  stand  on  which  the  larger  books  used  in  the 


services  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  are  placed.  They 
are  often  very  ornamental  in  appearance.  L.  are  made 
sometimes  of  stone  or  marble,  but  usually  of  wood  or 
brass,  and  generally  are  tastefully  and  extremely  well 
executed.  They  are  now  often  used  in  Protestant 
churches. 

Lecti'ca,  n.  (Rom.  Antiq.)  Among  the  Romans,  a  kind 
of  litter  or  couch.  They  were  of  two  kinds,  the  one  for 
carrying  living  persons,  the  other  for  bearing  dead 
bodies  to  the  funeral  pile.  The  bearers  were  called 
lecticarii. 

Lection,  (lek’shon,)  n.  [Lat.  lectio,  from  lego,  lectus,  to 
read.J  A  reading ;  a  different  or  varied  assortment  in 
copies  of  a  manuscript,  book,  &c. 

( Eccl .)  A  portion  of  Scripture  read  in  divine  service. 
Lec'tionary,  n.  [L  Lat.  lection arium. ;  Fr.  lectionaire.] 
The  Roman  C  atholic  Church  rubric,  or  book  of  lections 
for  divine  service. 

Lec'tor,  n.  [Lat.]  In  the  early  Christian  churches,  a 
Scripture-reader. 

Lectoure,  (let, door',)  a  town  of  France,  dep.  of  Gers, 
on  the  river  Gers,  20  m.  from  Auch.  Manuf.  Serges 
and  coarse  woollens.  Pop.  7,000. 

Lec'tual,  a.  [From  Lat.  lectus,  bed.]  (Med.)  Causing 
confinement  to  the  bed  ;  as,  a  lectual  sickness. 
Lecture,  ( lekt'yur ,)  n.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  lectura,  from  lego, 
lectus,  to  read.]  A  discourse  read  or  pronounced  on  any 
subject;  usually,  a  formal  or  methodical  discourse  or 
dissertation  intended  for  instruction;  as,  a  lecture  on 
anatomy  ;  —  sometimes,  a  familiar  and  extemporized  dis¬ 
course,  in  distinction  from  a  sermon  or  set  homily. —  A 
magisterial  exordium  ;  a  formal  or  judicial  reproot ;  as, 
his  father  gave  him  a  lecture  on  the  impropriety  of  his 
conduct.  (See  Curtain-lecture.)  — In  the  English  uni¬ 
versities,  a  rehearsal  of  a  lesson  or  thesis. 

—v.  a.  To  read  or  deliver  a  lecture  to;  to  instruct  by  dis¬ 
courses.  —To  instruct  dogmatically  or  authoritatively  ; 
to  rebuke;  to  reprove;  —  generally  with  for. 

_ v.  n.  To  read  or  deliver  extemporaneously  a  formal  dis¬ 
course  or  dissertation.  —  To  pursue  the  practice  of  de¬ 
livering  lectures  for  instruction ;  as,  he  lectures  on 
chemistry  to-night. 

Lect'urer,  n.  One  who  lectures,  or  who  reads  or  de¬ 
livers  lectures ;  a  professor,  or  other  instructor,  who 
utters  formal  discourses  for  the  mental  enlightenment 
of  others  ;  as.  a  lecturer  on  history. 

- — A  preacher  in  a  church,  hired  by  the  parochial  authori¬ 
ties  to  assist  the  rector,  vicar,  incumbent,  or  curate. 
Lect'ureship,  n.  The  office  or  vocation  of  a  lecturer. 

“  He  got  a  lectureship  in  town  of  sixty  pounds  a  year.”— Swift. 

Lec'turn,  n.  (Eccl.)  See  Lectern. 
Lecythida'cea?,  n.  (Bot.)  The  Brazil-nut  or  Monkey- 
pot  order;  alliance  Lecythidaceie.  Diag.  Plurilocular 
ovary,  polypetalous  flowers,  a  valvate  or  imbricated 
calyx,  00  stamens  in  part  collected  into  a  fleshy  hood, 
oblong  anthers,  and  dotless  leaves.  —  They  consist  of 
large  trees,  with  small  deciduous  stipules.  Flowers 
large  and  showy  ;  calyx  superior;  petals  6,  imbricated, 
distinct,  or  sometimes  united  at  the  base;  ovary  infe¬ 
rior,  2-  to  6-celled  ;  placentas  axile.  Fruit  woody,  either 
indehiscent  or  opening  in  a  circumscissile  manner. 
Seeds  several,  large,  and  without  albumen.  The  L.  are 
principally  natives  of  Guiana  and  Brazil.  They  are  re¬ 
markable  for  their  large,  woody  fruits,  the  pericarps  of 
which  are  used  as  drinking-vessels,  &c.  Their  seeds  are 
frequently  eaten.  —  See  Bertholletia  ;  Lecythis. 
Lecythis.  ( les’e-this .)  [From  Gr.  lecuthas,  an  oil-jar.] 
In  "Bot.,  the  typical  genus  of  the  natural  order  Lecy¬ 
thidaceie.  The  fruits  of  L.  ollaria  and  other  species  are 
termed  monkey-pots,  aud  contain  large  edible  seeds, 
some  of  which  have  lately  been  imported  under  the 
name  of  Sapucaya  nuts.  The  bark  of  some  species  of 
lecythis  separates  into  thin  papery  layers,  which  are 
used  as  wrappers  for  cigarettes  by  the  Indians. 

Led,  imp.  andpp.  of  Lead,  q.  v. 

Le  ila.  (Myth.)  Daughter  of  king  Thestius,  and  wife 
of  Tyndarus,  king  of  Sparta.  Being  seen  bathing  in  the 
river  Eurotas  by  J upiter,  the  god,  struck  with  her  beauty, 
resolved  to  deceive  her.  He  persuaded  Venus  to  change 
herself  into  an  eagle,  while  he  assumed  the  form  of  a 
swan,  and,  after  this  metamorphosis,  Jupiter,  as  if  fear¬ 
ful  of  the  cruelty  of  the  bird  of  prey,  fled  to  the  arms  of 
Leda,  who  willingly  sheltered  the  trembling  swan.  The 
caresses  with  which  Leda  received  the  swan  enabled 
Jupiter  to  avail  himself  of  his  situation,  and,  in  nine 
months  after,  she  brought  forth  two  eggs,  from  one  of 
which  sprang  Pollux  and  Helena,  and  from  the  other 
Castor  and  Clytemnestra.  The  two  'ormer  were  deemed 
the  offspring  of  Jupiter,  and  the  others  claimed  Tynda¬ 
rus  for  their  father. 

Ledbury,  (lecl'ber-re,)  a  town  of  England,  co.  Hereford, 
14  m.  E^S.E.  of  Hereford.  Manuf.  Ropes,  and  sacks, 
and  has  also  large  marble  quarries  in  the  vicinity.  Pop. 

5,500.  .  ,  , 

Led'-captain.  n.  [Led  and  captain.]  An  obsequious 

follower  or  attendant ;  a  toad-eater. 

Led'eraetisyille,  or  Lederooksville,  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  a  post-village  of  Montgomery  co.,  about  10  m. 
N.  by  W.  of  Norristown.  ,  .  , 

Ledse.  (Uj,)  n.  [A.S.  leger,  from  leegan  to  lay.]  A 
layer;  a  stratum;  a  row;  as,  a  ledge  ot  bncKs.  a. 
prominent  row  or  ridge,  as  of  rocks;  a  regular  par 
rising  or  projecting  beyond  the  rest. 

“  Beneath  the  ledge  of  rocks  his  fleet  he  hides."  —  Dryden. 

— A  shelf  or  projecting  cornice;  as,  a  window  ledge. 

small  moulding.  ...  „<• 

— A  cross-bar  for  securing  a  gate.  (Used  in  some  of 
English  counties )  , 

(Naut.)  A  cross-piece  of  timber  placed  under  tne 
deck  of  a  ship  athwart  wise  under  the  beams. 
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Dale.  in  Pennsylvania,  a  P.  0.  of  Wayne  co. 

Ledge'nient,  Ledg'ment,  n.  (Arch.)  A  string¬ 
course  or  horizontal  suit  of  mouldings,  such  as  the 
baso-mouldings  of  a  building. 

I.edger,  ( lej'er ,)  n.  [Same  derivation  as  ledge,  q.  v.] 
(Com.)  The  principal  book  of  accounts  kept  by  mer¬ 
chants  and  traders;  the  book  into  which  the  journal- 
entries  are  carried  in  a  summarized  form.  —  See  Book¬ 
keeping. 

— A  title  sometimes  given  to  newspapers ;  as,  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Public  Ledger. 

{Arch.)  A  large  flat  stone  laid  over  a  tomb.  —  An 
horizontal  timber  used  in  constructing  a  scaffolding. 

Ledg^er-line,  n.  (Mas.)  See  Leger. 

Ledg^'ment,  n.  (Arch.)  See  Lodgement. 

Ledg'y,  a.  Characterized  by  ledges ;  as,  a  ledgy  cliff. 

Led '-horse,  n.  A  sumpter-horse  ;  a  pack-horse. 

Led'ru  UoI'Iin,  Alexandre  Auguste,  minister  of  the 
interior  in  the  French  provisional  government  of  18+8, 
and  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  ultra-democratic  movement 
in  Europe,  was  B.  of  good  parentage  at  Paris,  Feb.  2, 1808. 
He  was  educated  carefully,  aud  with  a  view  to  the  Bar, 
becoming  an  advocate  in  1830.  An  ardent  liberal  from 
early  youth,  after  the  emeutes  of  1832,  whicli  made  the 
government  declare  a  state  of  siege  in  Paris,  L.  R.  pub¬ 
lished  a  spirited  Consultation  against  the  supersession 
of  the  ordinary  legal  by  military  tribunals,  and  the  pro¬ 
test  which  it  made  was  confirmed  by  the  cour  de  cassa¬ 
tion.  A  still  bolder  pamphlet,  which  he  published 
after  the  insurrection  of  April,  1834,  secured  him  popu¬ 
larity  with  the  advanced  liberal  party.  For  many  years 
afterwards  he  was  constantly  retained  as  counsel  for 
the  defence  of  newspaper  editors  and  agitators  compro¬ 
mised  by  their  revolutionary  zeal.  Among  the  accused 
of  1834  was  Caussidiere,  whom  L.  R.  defended  before 
the  Chamber  of  Peers,  and  who  was  one  of  his  colleagues 
in  the  provisional  govt,  of  1848.  In  the  meantime,  L. 
R.  published  some  works  on  jurisprudence,  and  edited 
more  than  one  legal  periodical.  After  an  unsuccessful 
attempt  to  enter  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  he  was  elected 
in  1841,  and  reelected  in  1842  and  1846.  In  the  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Deputies  L.  R.  was  one  of  the  very  small  mi¬ 
nority  who  advocated  with  persistent  fervor,  not  only 
the  most  extensive  political  reforms,  but  broached  new 
social  theories,  aud  proclaimed  themselves  the  friends 
of  the  working-class.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the  revolu¬ 
tion  of  1848,  he,  and  the  more  moderate  Lamartine,  q.  v., 
were  foremost  in  proclaiming  the  new  republic,  of  which 
L.  R.  became  at  once  Minister  of  the  Interior.  In  this 
position  he  sent  his  revolutionary  emissaries  through 
the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land,  supporting  them  by 
the  issue  of  his  famous  terrorist  circulars  and  the 
Journal- Placard,  also,  the  Bulletin  de  la  Repuhlique,  the 
editorship  of  which  he  intrusted  to  George  Sand.  Yet 
as  Lamartine  lost  caste  by  his  junction  with  L  R.,  so 
did  the  latter  wane  in  popularity  after  his  association 
with  Lamartine.  By  his  vehement  opposition  to  the 
policy  of  the  prince-president,  now  emperor  of  the 
French,  especially  by  his  denunciation  of  the  expedi¬ 
tion  to  Rome,  he  regained,  however,  some  of  his  old  pop¬ 
ularity,  and  five  departments  returned  him  to  the  Leg¬ 
islative  Assembly.  He  was  one  of  the  promoters  of  the 
unsuccessful  attempt  at  insurrection  on  the  13th  of 
June,  1849;  when  it  failed,  he  escaped  to  England.  In 
1850  he  published  his  Decadence  de  V Angleterre,  predict¬ 
ing  and  attempting  to  trace  the  fall  of  a  country  which 
clung  to  monarchic  and  aristocratic  institutions.  With 
Kossuth,  Mazzini,  and  Rttge,  he  founded  the  revolu¬ 
tionary  committee  sitting  in  Loudon  to  direct  the  ultra- 
democratic  party  throughout  Europe,  whose  cause  he 
had  endeavored  during  his  residence  in  England  to  pro¬ 
mote,  by  writing  and  action.  In  1857,  for  alleged  com¬ 
plicity  in  the  affair  of  Orsini,  he  was  condemned  in  his 
absence,  by  the  French  tribunals,  to  transportation  for 
life.  After  the  general  amnesty  of  1870,  his  political 
friends  urged  him  to  avail  himself  of  it  and  return  to 
his  country,  to  take  his  share  in  the  republican  agita¬ 
tion  against  Napoleon  III.,  but  L.  R.,  who  had  the  elo¬ 
quence  but  not  the  courage  of  a  tribune,  did  not  return 
to  France  till  after  the  fall  of  the  empire.  He  d.  in 
Paris,  Dec.,  1874. 

Le'cluin,  n.  ( Bot .)  A  genus  of  plants,  order  Ericacese, 
characterized  by  having  leaves  alternate,  evergreen,  en¬ 
tire,  ferruginous-tomentose  beneath,  coriaceous  ;  white 
flowers,  in  terminal  corymbs.  L.  palustre,  the  Labrador 
tea,  found  from  Penn,  to  Labrador,  possesses  narcotic 
properties,  and  has  been  sometimes  used  as  a  substitute 
for  China  tea. 

Led'yard,  John,  a  celebrated  American  traveller,  B  in 
1751,  at  Groton,  in  Connecticut.  He  lost  his  father  at 
an  early  age,  and  had  considerable  difficulty  to  obtain 
the  means  of  education.  He  was  originally  intended  for 
the  law,  but  abandoned  that  pursuit,  and  at  the  age  of 
19  entered  Dartmouth  College  in  order  to  qualify  him¬ 
self  to  become  a  missionary  among  the  Indians.  His 
restless  disposition,  however,  made  him  suddenly  quit 
college  and  spend  several  months  among  the  Red  Indi¬ 
ans  —  a  good  school  of  training  for  his  future  career. 
On  quitting  these  savages  he  returned  to  college  and  re¬ 
sumed  his  studies,  but  soon  grew  weary  of  his  quiet 
life;  and  on  receiving  a  rebuke  for  his  unsettled  habits, 
he  returned  home  in  a  canoe,  which,  with  the  help  of 
some  fellow-students,  he  had  fashioned  out  of  a  large  j 
tree.  He  made  several  hair-breadth  escapes  in  the 
course  of  his  voyage  of  150  m.,  but  ultimately  reached 
Hartford  in  safety.  L.  next  became  a  student  of  di vin- 1 
ity,  then  a  common  sailor  on  board  a  vessel  bound  for 
Gibraltar,  where  he  enlisted  in  a  British  regiment,  bull 
was  released  at  the  entreaty  of  his  captain,  who  was  an 
old  friend  of  his  father.  He  returned  home,  but  could  ] 
not  settle,  and  in  1771  worked  his  passage  from  New  York  [ 
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to  London,  in  the  hope  that  some  wealthy  relatives  there 
would  extend  to  him  their  patronage.  They  received  him, 
however,  so  coldly  that  he  quitted  them  in  indignation, 
aud  would  never  after  accept  ofany  assistance  from  them. 
In  1770,  he  sailed  with  Capt.  Cook  on  his  third  voyage, 
as  corporal  of  marines,  and  was  with  him  when  he  was 
murdered  at  Owhyhee.  After  planning  several  daring, 
but  abortive  projects,  he  resolved  to  explore  the  un¬ 
known  regions  of  America  from  Nootka  Sound  to  the  E. 
coast,  and  about  the  close  of  1786  he  set  out  from  Eng¬ 
land  with  only  one  guinea  in  his  pocket.  He  reached 
Stockholm  about  the  end  of  Jan.;  and  as  the  Gulf  of 
Bothnia  could  not  at  that  time  be  crossed  either  by  ships 
or  sledges,  he  was  forced  to  march  1,200  m.  by  land  over 
trackless  snows,  and  to  encounter  the  most  dreadful 
hardships,  in  order  to  reach  St.  Petersburg,  where  he 
arrived  on  the  20tli  of  March.  After  remaining  there 
nearly  three  months  before  he  could  obtain  a  passport, 
he  commenced  his  journey  to  Siberia,  in  company  with 
a  Scotch  physician.  Through  innumerable  difficulties 
he  succeeded  in  reaching  Yakutsk;  but  there,  under 
some  frivolous  pretext,  he  was  arrested  by  order  of  the 
Empress  Catharine,  in  Jan.,  1788,  and  conducted  with 
all  speed  to  the  frontiers  of  Poland,  with  the  intimation 
that  he  would  be  hanged  if  he  ventured  to  re-enter 
Russia.  After  suffering  dreadful  hardships,  he  found  his 
way  back  to  England,  “again  disappointed,  ragged,  and 
penniless,  but  with  a  whole  heart,”  and  at  once  eagerly 
accepted  an  offer  from  the  African  Association  to  ex¬ 
plore  the  interior  of  Africa,  expressing  his  readiness  to 
start  next  day.  He  set  out  in  high  spirits,  and  with  the 
fairest  prospects,  30th  June  ;  but  on  reaching  Cairo,  his 
active  aud  enterprising  career  was  cut  short  by  a  bilious 
disorder,  aggravated  by  an  overdose  of  vitriolic  acid,  17  th 
Jan.,  1789,  in  the  38th  year  of  his  age.  Ledyard’s  ex¬ 
traordinary  enthusiasm,  keenness  of  observation,  in¬ 
domitable  resolution,  and  power  of  endurance,  had  ex¬ 
cited  great  expectations  as  to  the  result  of  his  explora¬ 
tions,  and  his  premature  death  caused  a  strong  feeling 
of  regret.  He  kept  a  private  journal  of  his  voyage  with 
Capt.  Cook,  which,  in  accordance  with  a  general  order 
of  the  govt.,  was  taken  from  him  on  the  return  of  the 
expedition  to  England.  Subsequently  he  wrote  out 
from  recollection,  assisted  by  a  brief  sketch  issued  under 
the  sanction  of  the  Admiralty,  an  account  of  the  expe¬ 
dition,  which  was  published  in  Hartford,  in  1783.  For 
capacity  of  endurance,  resolution,  and  physical  vigor, 
he  was  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  modern  travellers. 

litul  yard.  in  Connecticut,  a  post-village  and  township 
of  New  London  co.,  on  the  Thames  River,  abt.  45  m. 
S.  E.  of  Hartford. 

Led'yard.  in  New  York,  a  post-township  of  Cayuga 
co.,  abt.  160  m.  W.  of  Albany. 

Lee,  n.  See  the  plural,  Lees. 

Lee,  n.  [A.  S.  hleo,  a  shade,  a  shelter ;  D.  lawte,  a  shel¬ 
tered  place;  Scot,  lythe,  a  calm  and  warm  shelter.] 
(Naut.)  A  calm  place;  a  place  sheltered  or  defended 
from  the  wind ;  —  hence,  the  side  of  the  hemisphere  op¬ 
posite  to  the  wind,  as  opposed  to  that  from  which  it 
blows. 

"  If  we.  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  had  had  a  port  under  our  lee  . .  . 
we  had  taken  the  Indi&u  fleet." — Raleigh. 

By  the  lee.  (Naut.)  Having  a  vessel's  course  so  much 
altered  that  the  wind  takes  the  sails  aback  from  wind¬ 
ward. 

Under  the  lee  of.  (Naut.)  On  the  side  opposite  to  that 
from  which  the  wind  blows ;  sheltered  from  the  wind 
by ;  as,  to  be  under  the  lee  of  the  land ;  — said  of  a  ship. 

Leo,  n.  Same  as  Lye,  q.  v. 

Lee,  a.  (Naut.)  Lying  under,  or  to  the  lee  of  a  ship : — 
opposed  to  weather ;  as,  the  lee  side. — Lee-hoard,  a  frame¬ 
work  of  planking  fastened  to  the  side  of  a  flat-bottomed  ; 
vessel,  as  a  preventive  to  its  falling  to  leeward,  when 
close-hauled.  —  Lee  gage,  a  term  denoting  a  greater  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  point  whence  the  wind  blows  than  is 
possessed  by  another  vessel.  —  Lee  lurch,  a  lurch  to 
leeward  in  a  heavy  sea. — Lee  shore,  the  land  under  a 
ship’s  lee,  or  that  toward  which  the  wind  blows. 

“  The  Hollanders  were  before  Dunkerque  with  the  wind  at 
north-west,  making  a  Ite  shore  in  all  weathers." — Raleigh. 

Lee  tide,  a  tide  running  in  the  same  direction  that 
the  wind  blows. — On  the  lee.  beam,  due  to  the  leeward, 
or  in  a  line  at  right  angles  to  the  vessel’s  length,  and  to 
the  leeward. —  Tide  under  the  lee,  a  tide  running  dead 
against  the  wind. 

Lee,  Richard,  the  ancestor  of  a  distinguished  Yirginian 
family  holding  an  historical  position  in  the  annals  of  the 
United  States,  was  the  representative  of  an  old  English 
cavalier  race.  Emigrating  to  Virginia  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  I.,  he  settled  in  Northumberland  co.,  between 
the  Rappahannock  and  Potomac  rivers,  and  remained  a 
steadfast  adherent  of  the  royal  cause.  He,  in  fact,  dis¬ 
played  such  resolute  opposition  to  the  Protectorate  of 
Cromwell,  as  to  secure  for  the  colony  of  Virginia  her 
status  as  an  “independent  dominion”  under  English 
protection.  L.  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  restoration 
of  Charles  II.,  aud  proclaimed  him  king  in  Virginia  two 
years  before  his  triumphal  entry  into  London.  Charles 
showed  his  gratitude  to  Virginian  loyalty  by  ordering 
the  arms  of  the  colony  to  bo  quartered  on  the  armorial 
bearings  of  England.  L.  died  just  as  his  commission  as 
governor  was  being  made  out,  leaving  five  sons,  all  of 
whom  achieved  distinction. 

L.,  Richard  Henry,  an  American  patriot  and  statesman, 
great-grandson  of  the  foregoing,  was  B.  in  Westmore¬ 
land  co.,  Va.,  in  1732.  After  an  education  acquired 
partly  at  home,  and  partly  in  England,  he  commenced 
the  practice  of  the  law.  This  he  pursued  with  much 
success,  and,  in  his  25th  year,  was  appointed  President 
of  the  Court  of  Justices.  He  soon  after  became  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  House  of  Burgesses,  aud,  in  conjunction  with 
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Patrick  Henry,  became  the  centre  of  opposition  to  the 
obnoxious  British  Stamp  Acts  of  1764— 5.  In  1774  L.  was 
appointed  delegate  from  Va.  to  the  first  American  Con¬ 
gress,  holden  at  Philadelphia,  where  he  speedily  became 
one  of  the  acknowledged  leaders  in  the  cause  of  Ameri¬ 
can  rights,  and  secured  the  passing  of  the  Militia  Bill. 
As  chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Defence,  L.  drew  up 
the  commission  and  instructions  of  Gen.  Washington  as 
commander-iu-chief.  He  next  signalized  himself  by 
writing  his  famous  address  of  the  American  colonists  to 
the  British  nation.  In  June,  1776,  L.  introduced  in 
Congress,  during  a  brilliant  exordium,  a  resolution  de¬ 
claring  that  the  “United  Colouies  shall  be  free  aud  in¬ 
dependent  States,  and  absolved  from  all  allegiance  to 
the  British  Crown.”  This  resolution,  after  a  stormy  de¬ 
bate,  was  referred  to  a  committee,  of  which  Mr.  Jeffer¬ 
son  was  appointed  chairman.  Ultimately,  owing  to  his 
being  called  away  from  his  public  duties  by  sickness  in 
his  family  circle,  L.  lost  the  honor  of  the  authorship  of 
the  Declaration  of  American  Independence.  In  1784, 
Mr.  L.  was  elected  President  of  Congress,  aud,  upon  the 
establishment  of  the  Federal  Constitution,  he  was  re¬ 
turned  to  the  U.  S.  Senate  as  representative  of  Va., 
where  he  gave  Gen.  Washington’s  administration  a 
steady  and  active  support.  In  1792  he  retired  into  pri¬ 
vate  life,  and  D.  in  1794. 

L.,  Arthur,  an  American  diplomatist,  and  younger 
brother  of  the  preceding,  R  in  Va.,  1740.  He  was  edu¬ 
cated  in  England  for  the  medical  profession,  which  he 
practised  for  some  time  after  his  return  home.  In  1766, 
he  again  went  to  England,  where  he,  this  time,  studied 
law.  In  1776,  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  commission¬ 
ers  sent  to  France  to  act  as  agents  for  the  American 
Congress.  He  successively  held  similar  appointments 
in  Spain  and  Prussia,  and  returned  to  the  U.  States  in 
1780.  Two  years  afterwards,  he  was  elected  to  Congress 
from  his  native  State,  from  which  position  he  retired  in 
1785,  and  d  in  1792. 

L.,  Henry,  a  distinguished  American  general,  second  cousin 
of  the  two  preceding  members  of  his  house,  was  B.  in 
Va.,  in  1756.  He  early  embarked  upon  a  brilliant  mili¬ 
tary  career,  as  captain  of  one  of  the  6  companies  of  light 
cavalry  raised  in  Va.,  after  the  inauguration  of  the  War 
of  Independence.  In  this  capacity  he  showed  such  dashing 
courage,  skill,  and  energy,  as  to  acquire  the  soubriquet 
of  “  Light- Horse  Harry,”  together  with  the  rank  of 
major,  and  the  command  of  an  independent  corps.  In 
Gen.  Greene’s  famous  retreat  intoVa.,  before  the  advance 
of  Cornwallis,  L.’b  legion  of  light-horse  formed  the 
American  rear-guard,  and  continually  presented  such  a 
front  to  the  enemy  as  to  keep  the  latter  at  proper  dis¬ 
tance.  Gen.  L.'s  services  throughout  the  war  —  too 
numerous  for  detail  here — were  of  the  most  brilliant 
and  valuable  character.  On  the  establishment  of  his 
country’s  independence,  L.  was  appointed  governor  of 
Virginia  in  1792,  and  in  1799,  member  of  Congress  ;  re¬ 
taining  his  seat  until  Mr.  Jefferson’s  accession  to  the 
presidency,  when  he  retired  into  private  life.  D.  1818. 

L.,  Robert  Edward,  an  American  Confederate  general, 
commander- in -chief  of  the  Southern  forces  in  the 
field,  and  the  son  of  the  preceding,  was  b.  in  Va.,  in 
1808.  After  receiving  a  liberal  education,  he  graduated 
at  West  Point  in  1829,  and  entered  the  U.  S.  army  as  2d 
lieut.,  becoming  1st  lieut.  in  1836,  and  captain  two 
years  later.  In  1846  L.  was  appointed  engineer-in-cliief 
to  the  U.  S.  army  in  Mexico ;  was  brevetted  major  in 


Fig.  1545.  —  ROBERT  E.  LEE. 

April  of  that  year  for  “  gallant  conduct  at  the  battle  of 
Cerro  Gordo”;  lieut.-colonel  in  Aug.,  1847,  for  distin¬ 
guished  bravery  in  the  actions  of  Contreras  and  Cheru- 
busco ;  and  colonel  (Sept.  13,1847,)  for  eminent  services 
at  Chapultepec.  After  the  close  of  the  war,  Col.  L.  was 
re-appointed  a  member  of  the  U.  S.  Board  of  Engineers, 
and,  in  1852,  was  made  superintendent  of  West  Point 
Military  Academy,  which  he  held  till  March,  1855,  when 
he  was  appointed  lieut.-colonel  of  cavalry.  In  1861  he 
received  his  colonelcy,  but  resigned  his  commission 
within  a  mouth  afterward,  and  offered  his  sword  to  his 
native  State,  Va.,  which  had  just  seceded  from  the 
Union,  and  was  then  threatened  by  the  National  forces. 
His  offer  being  promptly  accepted,  Col.  L.  was  appointed 
commander-in-chief  of  the  Virginia  troops,  with  the  rank 
of  general  in  the  Confederate  army.  He  occupied  him¬ 
self  with  the  placing  of  his  troops  in  a  state  of  perfect 
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organization  and  equipment,  until  May,  1862,  when  he 
superseded  Gen.  J.  E.  Johnston  in  the  command  of  the 
army  intrusted  with  the  defence  of  Richmond,  at  that 
time  threatened  by  a  formidable  Union  army  under  the 
command  of  Gen.  McClellan,  his  old  companion-in-arms, 
and  co-associate  in  the  commission  sent  by  the  U.  S. 
government,  in  1854,  to  the  Crimea,  to  report  on  the 
Allies  operations  there.  In  the  sanguinary  campaign 
that  ensued,  the  object  of  which  was  on  one  side  the 
capture  and  on  the  other  the  defence  of  the  Confederate 
capital,  Gen.  L.,  aided  by  “  Stonewall  ”  Jackson,  made 
a  vigorous  assault  upon  McClellan’s  army,  and  suc¬ 
ceeded,  in  a  series  of  severe  battles,  known  as  the 
“  Seven  Day’s  Fight,”  in  forcing  it  back  from  its  position 
in  front  of  Richmond.  In  August  of  the  same  year, 
Gen.  L.  forced  the  Union  army  under  Gen.  Pope  to  fall 
precipitately  back  upon  Washington.  The  campaigns 
he  conducted  in  Maryland  and  Pennsylvania  in  1802- 
1868,  were,  however,  not  so  fortunate.  After  fighting  a 
hotly-contested  and  drawn  battle  at  Antietam,  Sept. 
17, 1862,  L.  was  obliged  to  retreat  across  the  Potomac  ; 
and  although  victorious  in  the  first  day’s  battle  at 
Gettysburg  (July  1,  1803),  he  met  with  a  disastrous 
repulse  two  days  afterward,  and  was  again  compelled  to 
retire  across  the  Potomac.  Previous  to  this,  however, 
Geu.  L.  had  signally  defeated  Gen.  Burnside’s  army  at 
Fredericksburg,  Dec.  12-16, 1862,  aud  also  defeated  Gen. 
Hooker,  at  Chancellorsville,  May  1-4, 1803.  From  Aug., 
1863,  till  May,  1804,  Gen.  L.  was  engaged  in  operations 
along  the  line  of  the  Rappahannock,  and  fought  a 
succession  of  desperate  battles  in  the  Wilderness,  and 
from  there  southward  to  bis  olil  position  before  Rich¬ 
mond,  during  May,  1804.  On  Feb.  5,  1865,  Gen.  L.  was 
appointed  commander-in-chief  of  all  the  Confederate 
armies  iu  the  field,  and  until  April,  in  that  year,  held 
the  defences  of  Petersburg  aud  Richmond,  fighting  sev¬ 
eral  battles  to  retain  them.  On  the  2d  of  April,  he  was 
at  last  dislodged  from  his  intrench ments  by  superior 
forces,  compelled  to  retreat  from  Petersburg,  and 
eventually  to  surrender  himself  and  army  to  Gen. 
Grant,  Apjil  9,  after  a  long  and  gallant  contest  w  ith 
his  resolute  and  able  adversary.  Gen.  L.  wuis  installed 
president  of  Washington  College,  Va.,  Oct.  2,  1865. 
Judging  of  acts  from  a  military  point  of  view,  it  must 
be  admitted  that  during  this  campaign  Gen.  L.  had 
earned  a  foremost  place  among  the  first  captains  of  the 
age ;  and  to  have  compelled  such  an  opponent  to  sur¬ 
render,  will  be  perhaps  the  best  title  of  Gen.  Grant  to 
glory  as  a  commander.  Died  Oct.  12,  1870. 

Dee,  Anne.  See  Shakers. 

Dee,  a  river  of  England,  co.  of  Chester,  which  flows  into 
the  Weaver. 

I,ee,  a  river  of  Ireland,  in  Munster,  rises  in  Lake  Gou- 
gane-Barra,  and  flows  E.  into  Cork  harbor. 

Lee,  in  Florida ,  a  S.  co.,  bordering  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico ; 
area ,  about  4.000  sq.  m. ;  watered  by  the  Fahkahnatchee 
and  other  streams.  Surface ,  l*.w  and  swampy.  Cap. 
Myers.  Pop.  (1897)  2,350. 

Dee,  in  Georgia ,  a  S.W.  cent.  co. ;  area,  about  300  sq.  m. 
Rivers.  Flint  and  Muckalee  rivers.  Surface,  generally 
level ;  soU,  in  parts  fertile.  Cap.  Leesburg.  Pop.  (1890) 
9,074. 

I,ee,  in  Illinois,  a  N.  co. ;  area,  about  740  sq.  m.  Rivers, 
Rock  aud  Green  rivers,  and  Bureau  creek.  Surface, 
level ;  soil,  very  fertile.  Cup.  Dixon.  Pop.  (1897)  26,950. 
—A  township  of  Fulton  co. 
tee,  in  Indiana,  a  post-village  of  White  co. 
tee,  in  Iowa,  an  extreme  S.E.  co..  adjoining  Illinois  on 
the  S.E.  and  Missouri  on  the  S.W. ;  area,  about  486 
sq.  m.  Rivers.  Mississippi,  Des  Moines,  and  Skunk 
rivers.  Surface,  undulating;  soil,  very  fertile.  Cap. 
Fort  Madison.  Pop.  (1895)  39,528. 

— A  township  of  Madison  co. 

tee,  in  Maine,  a  post-town  and  township  of  Penobscot 
co.  Pop.  (1897)  986. 

tee,  iu  Massachusetts,  a  post-town  and  tow  nship  of  Berk¬ 
shire  co.,  about  11  m.  S.  of  Pittsfield.  Pop.  (1895  )  3,785. 
tee,  in  Michigan,  a  township  of  Allegan  co. 

— A  township  of  Calhoun  co. 

Dee,  in  Minnesota,  a  township  of  Norman  co. 
tee,  in  Missouri,  a  township  of  Platte  co. 
tee,  in  New  Hampshire,  a  post-town  and  township  of 
Strafford  co.  Pop.  (1897)  625. 
tee,  in  New  York,  a  post-town  and  township  of  Oneida 
co.,  about  20  m.  N.W.  of  Utica.  Pop.  (1897)  1,950. 
tee,  in  Ohio,  a  post-township  of  Athens  co.,  about  68  m. 

S.E.  of  Columbus. 

— A  township  of  Carroll  co. 

tee,  in  Virginia,  an  extreme  S.W.  co.,  adjoining  Ken¬ 
tucky  on  the  N.W.  and  Tennessee  on  the  S. ;  area,  about 
429  sq.  m.  Rivers.  Powell’s  river,  and  some  smaller 
streams.  Surface,  diversified,  Cumberland  Mountain 
forming  the  N.W.  boundary  ;  soil,  in  the  valleys  fertile. 
Min.  Iron,  saltpeter,  and  limestone.  Cap.  Jonesville. 
Pop.  (1890)  18,216. 

Dee  Center,  iu  Illinois,  a  post-town  aud  township  of 
Lee  co.,  about  100  m.  W.  of  Chicago. 

Ce II  tor.  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of  Oneida  CO. 
Deecll,  l.eaell,  n.  [L  Ger.  leilc. J  ( Naut .)  The  border 
or  hem  of  a  sail. 

Leech-line.  (Naut.)  A  line  belonging  to  the  leech- 
ropes,  and  passing  through  yard-blocks  to  haul  the 
leeches  by. 

Leech-rope.  (Naut.)  That  part  of  a  bolt-rope  to  which 
the  leech  or  border  of  a  sail  is  secured. 

Deecll,  v.  a.  See  Leach. 

Leech,  v.  a.  To  heal ;  to  treat  medicinally  ;  as,  to  leech 
w’ounds.  —  To  practise  phletx  tomy. 

Deecll,  n.  [A.  S.  liece,  le.ce. ;  nat.  hirudo,  from  haurin, 
I  draw.]  (Zohl.)  A  family  (Hirudinidse)  of  red-blooded 
worms,  order  of  Thematods.  They  are  of  aquatic  habits, 


and  provided  with  a  sucker  at  both  ends  of  the  body  :  j 
the  greater  part  are  inhabitants  of  fresh  water;  some, 
however,  are  only  found  iu  the  sea;  while  others  live  in 
moist  situations  near  stagnant  water,  pursuing  earth¬ 
worms,  &c.  Many  of  them  accumulate  their  eggs  into 
cocoons,  enveloped  by  a  fibrous  excretion,  at  first  sight 
so  closely  resembliug  sponge  in  structure  as  to  have 
been  once  mistaken  by  a  distinguished  naturalist  for  a 
new  genus  of  that  family.  The  species  which  princi¬ 
pally  deserves  our  attention  is  the  common  L.  (the 
Hirudo  medicinalis  of  Liunams.)  Tins  species,  which  is 
usually  about  the  length  of  the  middle  finger,  bears  a 
considerable  resemblance  to  the  earth-worm  in  its  gen¬ 
eral  structure,  hut  differs  as  to  the  conformation  of  its 
mouth  and  digestive  apparatus.  Its  skin  is  composed 
of  from  ninety  to  a  hundred  or  more  soft  rings,  by 
means  of  which  it  acquires  its  agility,  and  swims  iu 
the  water.  It  lias  a  small  head  ;  a  black  skin,  edged 
with  a  yellow  line  on  each  side,  and  some  yellowish 
spots  on  the  back ;  and  the  belly,  which  is  of  a  reddish 
color,  is  marked  with  pale-yellow  spots.  But  the  most 
remarkable  part  is  the  mouth,  which  is  situated  in  the 
middle  of  the  cavity  of  the  anterior  sucker  ;  and  three 
little  cartilaginous  bodies,  or  jaws,  are  seen  to  lie  dis¬ 
posed  around  it,  in  such  a  manner  that  the  three  edges 
form  three  radii  of  a  circle.  Each  of  these  lias  two 
rows  of  minute  teeth  at  its  edge,  so  that  it  resembles 
a  small  semicircular  saw.  It  is  imbedded 
at  its  base  in  a  bed  of  muscle,  liy  the 
action  of  which  it  is  worked,  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  cut  into  the  skin  — a  saw¬ 
ing  movement  being  given  to  each  piece 
separately.  It  is  in  this  manner  that  the 
tri-radiate  form  of  the  leech-bite  is  occa¬ 
sioned;  each  ray  being  a  separate  little 
saw,  this  apparatus  enabling  the  leecli  to 
penetrate  the  skin  without  causing  a 
dangerous  wound.  The  lacerated  charac¬ 
ter  of  the  wound  is  very  favorable  to  the 
flow  of  blood;  which  is  further  promoted 
by  the  vacuum  created  by  the  action  of 
the  sucker.  The  alimentary  canal  con¬ 
sists  of  an  oesophagus,  a  long  stomach, 
with  csecal  sacs,  and  an  intestine.  The 
operation  of  digestion  is  extremely  slow, 
notwithstanding  the  rapid  and  excessive 
manner  in  which  tliei.  fills  its  stomach ; 
a  single  meal  of  blood  will  suffice  for 
many  months;  nay,  more  than  a  year 
will  sometimes  elapse  before  the  blood 
has  passed  through  the  alimentary  canal 
in  the  ordinary  manner,  during  all  which 
period  so  much  of  the  blood  as  remains 
undigested  in  the  stomach  continues  in 
a  fluid  state.  This  accounts  for  the  reluc¬ 
tance  of  the  L.,  after  being  used  to  ab¬ 
stract  blood,  to  repeat  the  operation  ;  it 
not  only  being  gorged  at  the  time,  but 
provided  with  a  sufficient  supply  for  so 
much  longer.  Indeed,  the  true  medicinal 
L.  does  not  seem  to  take  any  solid  al;  Fig.  1546. 
ment,  hut  subsists  on  the  fluids  of  frogs,  hirudo  de- 
fish,  &c.  L.  are  furnished  with  8  or  10  cora. 
simple  eyes,  which  maybe  detected  with  a 
magnifying-glass  as  a  semicircular  row  of  black  points, 
situated  above  the  mouth  upon  the  sucking  surface  of 
the  oval  disc;  and  to  these  visual  specks  it  is  supposed 
they  are  indebted  for  whatever  sight  they  possess.  L. 
derive  their  principal  interest  from  the  use  that  is  made 
of  them  as  a  remedial  agent ;  hut  it  should  he  observed 
that  there  are  only  two  species  so  employed,  and  these 
are  principally  derived  from  the  south  of  France,  Swe¬ 
den,  Poland,  and  Hungary.  The  Swedish  L.  are  now 
generally  considered  the  best.  The  American  species 
Hirudo  decora  (Say),  especially  abundant  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  is  extensively  used  iu  the  Middle  States.  It  is 
common  for  the  leech-dealers  to  drive  horses  and  cows 
into  the  ponds,  that  the  L.  may  fatten  and  propagate 


Fig.  1547.  —  land-leeches.  (From  Tennent’s  Ceylon.) 


more  abundantly  by  sucking  their  blood.  Children  are 
also  employed  to  catch  them  by  the  hand  ;  and  grown 
persons  wade  into  the  shallow  waters  in  the  spring  of 
the  year,  and  catch  the  L.  that  adhere  to  their  naked 
legs.  In  summer,  when  they  have  retired  to  deeper 
waters,  a  sort  of  raft  is  constructed  of  twigs  and  rushes 
by  which  a  few  are  entangled.  They  are  also  taken  by 
laying  baits  of  liver,  to  which  the  L.  resort,  and  are 
then  caught ;  but  this  last  method  is  thought  to  make 
them  sickly.  A  L.  may  he  known  to  be  in  good  health 
if  it  be  active  in  the  water,  and  plump  when  taken  out. 
The  most  certain  method  of  inducing  L.  to  bite,  is  to 
cleanse  the  skin  thoroughly ;  and  they  should  be  ex¬ 
posed  to  the  air  for  a  short  time  previous  to  tliei r  ap¬ 
plication,  as  by  this  means  they  will  bite  more  freely 
If  they  are  voracious,  they  may  be  applied  to  the  part 


by  being  held  lightly  in  the  fingers,  or  they  may  be 
placed  in  a  leech-glass,  which  is  a  preferable  mode. — 
The  Horse-lef.ch  (Hmmopis  sanguisorba)  is  much  larger 
than  the  medicinal  species,  but  its  teeth  are  com¬ 
paratively  blunt,  and  it  is  little  of  a  blood-sucker  — 
notwithstanding  the  popular  notion — and  useless  for 
medicinal  purposes.  It  feeds  greedily  on  earthworms, 
which  issue  from  the  banks  of  the  ponds  or  sluggish 
streams  which  it  inhabits.  In  many  parts  of  India,  as 
in  the  warm  valleys  of  the  Himalayas,  the  moist  grass 
swarms  with  L.,  some  of  them  very  small,  but  very 
troublesome  to  cattle  and  to  men  who  have  occasion  to 
walk  through  the  grass.  The  land-leech  of  Ceylon,  as 
described  by  Tennent,  is  about  an  inch  in  length,  and 
as  fine  as  a  common  knitting-needle,  but  capable  of  dis¬ 
tention  to  the  thickness  of  a  quill,  and  a  length  of  nearly 
two  inches.  It  can  insinuate  itself  through  the  meshes 
of  the  finest  stocking.  It  is  always  ready  to  assail  a 
passing  traveller  or  quadruped.  Horses  are  driven  wild 
by  these  pests,  “  aud  stamp  the  ground  in  fury,  to  shake 
them  from  their  fetlocks,  to  which  they  hang  in  bloody 
tassels.”  Their  numbers  have  often  occasioned  the  death 
of  men  compelled  to  spend  days  where  they  abound. 
The  moist  valleys  of  Java,  Sumatra,  Chili,  and  other 
tropical  countries,  swarm  with  land-leeches  as  much  as 
those  of  India  and  Ceylon. 

I.eecli'lHI  ri;,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-borough  of  Arm¬ 
strong  co.,  35  m.  N  E.  of  Pittsburg.  Pop.  (1897  )  2,150. 

Deeoti's  Corners,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village  of 
Mercer  co.  Pop.  (1897)  195. 

Deech'-craft,  n,  The  art  of  healing,  (o.) 

Deech'ville,  in  North  Carolina,  a  post-village  of  Beau¬ 
fort  co.,  about  120  m.  E.  by  S.  of  Raleigh. 

Leeds,  a  large  and  important  manufacturing  town  and 
borough  of  England,  W.  Riding  of  co.  of  York,  on  the 
Aire,  23  m.  AV.S.W.  of  the  city  of  York,  and  170  W.  by 
N.  ot  London,  This  is  a  finely-built  place,  containing 
many  handsome  public  buildings.  Manuf.  L.  is  one  of 
the  principal  centers  of  the  English  woollen  manufac¬ 
ture  ;  the  spinning  of  flax  and  worsted  is  also  a  leading 
branch  of  industry.  Machinery,  chemicals,  glass,  pot¬ 
tery,  soap,  and  tobacco  are  also  manufactured  on  an 
extensive  scale.  Pop.  (1897)  about  372,500. 

Deed*,  an  E.  co.  of  prov.  of  Ontario ;  area,  about  800  sq. 
m.  Rivers.  St.  Lawrence  river,  and  some  smaller 
streams,  besides  numerous  lakes.  Cap.  Brockville. 
Pop.  (1897)  22,451. 

Deeds,  in  Maine,  a  post-town  aud  township  of  Andros¬ 
coggin  co.  Pop.  (1897)  1,100. 

Deeds,  in  Massachusetts,  a  post-office  of  Hampshire  co. 

Deeds,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of  Greene  co.,  about 
33  m.  S.  by  W.  of  Albany. 

Deeds,  in  Wisconsin,  a  post-township  of  Columbia  co. 

Deeds  Center,  in  Maine,  a  village  of  Androscoggin 
co.,  about  20  m.  S.W.  of  Augusta. 

Deeds  Center,  iu  Wisconsin,  a  post-village  of  Colum¬ 
bia  co. 

Deeds  Point,  in  New  Jersey,  a  village  of  Atlantic  co., 
about  15  m.  S.E.  of  May’s  Landing. 

Deeds' ton,  in  Virginia,  a  post-vill.  of  Westmoreland  co. 

Deeds'  V i  1  le.  in  New  Jersey,  a  village  of  Atlantic  co., 
about  11  ni.  S.E.  of  May’s  Landing. 

— A  village  of  Monmouth  co. 

Deeds' ville,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of  Dutchess 
co.,  about  60  m.  S.  by  E.  of  Albany. 

Deeball',  ill  Virginia,  a  post-village  of  Warwick  co.,  on 
the  C.  &  0.  R.R. 

Leek.  n.  [A.  S.  leac ;  Ger.  lauch  ;  Icel .  lauhr  ;  probably 
allied  to  Gr.  lacliunon,  green  herbs,  and  to  Ileb.  Inch, 
green.]  (Bot.)  A  species  of  plants,  genus  A Uium,  the 
Allium  pnrrum,  a  native  of  Europe.  Although  the 
leek  attains  perfection  in  size  and  for  culinary  purposes 
in  the  first  year,  it  does  not  run  to  seed  until  the  second, 
the  perfecting  of  which  it  also  survives.  The  whole  of 
the  plant  is  eaten,  being  used  in  soups,  &c.,  and  by  some 
persons  is  boiled  and  eaten  with  meat.  This  vegetable 
is  not  extensively  used  in  America. 

To  eat  the  leek,  to  be  compelled  to  retract  or  swallow 
one’s  own  words;  applied  in  a  contemptuous  sense. 

Deolt,  a  town  of  England,  in  Straffordshire,  12  m.  from 
Macclesfield.  Manuf.  Silks  and  ribbons.  Pop.  14,500. 

Dee'lanaw,  in  Michigan,  a  N.W.  co.  of  the  lowe 
peninsula,  bordering  on  Lake  Michigan  and  Grand 
Traverse  Bay;  area,  about  344  sq.  m.  Rivers.  Carp  and 
Platte  rivers,  besides  several  lakes.  Surface,  diversified ; 
soil,  fertile.  Cap.  Leland.  Pop.  (1894)  9,572. 

Dee'lite,  n.  (Min.)  A  silicate  of  alumina,  colored  of 
a  deep  flesh-red  by  a  percentage  of  manganese.  It 
occurs  compact  and  massive,  with  a  peculiar  wax-like 
texture,  and  a  lustre  and  translucency  like  that  of  horn, 
at  Gryphythan,  in  Sweden. 

Deo' mail,  in  Wisconsin,  a  post-office  of  Outagamie  co. 

Dee'mon ,  in  Missouri,  a  post-office  of  Girardeau  Cape  co. 

Deer,  n.  [A.  S.  hleor, a  face  or  countenance.]  An  oblique 
or  askant  view. 

“  I  spy  entertainment .  .  she  gives  the  leer  of  invitation." — Shake. 

— A  smirking,  affected  look,  or  cast  of  countenance. 

“  With  shameless  visage,  and  perfidious  leer."  —  Swift. 

— An  annealing  oven  in  a  glass-works. 

— v.  n.  To  look  witli  the  cheek  presented  at  the  object  ;  to 
glance  obliquely ;  to  look  archly  or  smirkingly,  as  in 
solicitation  or  affectation. 

"  I  wonder  whether  you  do  not  sometimes  leer  upon  the  court."  Swift. 

— v.  a.  To  attract  with  smiles  or  blandishments. 

“Gild  a  face  with  smiles,  and  leer  a  man  to  ruin." —  Dryden. 

Doer,  a.  [A.  S.  gebxr.]  Empty;  vacant ;  wanting  sense 
or  f'.bstance;  as,  leer  words,  a  leer  stomach. 

Deer,  a  town  of  Hanover,  on  the  Leda,  18  in.  from 
Auricli.  Manuf.  Hosiery,  linens,  iron  wares,  tobacco,  &c. 
Pop.  7,500. 
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3*eer'ing;ly.  adv.  With  an  arch,  askant  look. 

l/Crr'sia,  n.  (Hot.)  A  genus  of  rough  grasses,  7-5  feet 
high,  common  in  swamps,  damp  woods,  &c.,  belonging 
to  the  order  Graminaceie.  The  American  species  are 
the  cut  grass,  L.  orysdides  ;  the  white  grass,  L.  viryinica ; 
and  the  satch-fly  grass,  L.  lenticularis. 

Lees,  n.  pi.  [Fr.  lie,  from  Lat.  limits,  slime,  mud.]  The 
slime  or  sediment  of  liquor;  the  grosser  parts  of  any 
liquid,  which  have  settled  on  the  bottom  of  the  vessel ; 
dregs. 

Lees  liu rg,  in  Alabama,  a  post-village  of  Cherokee  co., 
about  150  nj.  N.  of  Montgomery. 

Lees'hu rg,  in  Indiana,  a  post-town  of  Kosciusko  co., 
about  116  m.  N.  by  E.  of  Indianapolis.  Pop.  (1897)  420. 

Lees'hurg,  in  Kentucky,  a  post-village  of  Harrison  co., 
about  27  m.  E.N.E.  of  Frankfort. 

Lees'lmrg.  In  Michigan,  a  post-office  of  St.  Joseph  co., 
20  m.  S.  of  Kalamazoo. 

Ia*es' It ii rg,  in  Missouri.  See  Leasburg. 

Lees'burjj,  in  New  Jersey,  a  post-village  of  Cumber¬ 
land  co.,  about  11  in.  S.  of  Millville.  Pop.  (1897)  550. 

Lei's'burg,  in  Ohio,  a  village  of  Carroll  co.,  about  12 
m.  S.W.  of  Carrollton. 

— A  post-village  of  Highland  co.,  about  11  in.  N.  of  Hills¬ 
borough.  Pop.  (1897)  680. 

• — A  township  of  Union  co. 

I^es'burg,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  village  of  Cumberland 
co.,  about  17  m.  S.W.  of  Carlisle. 

— A  village  of  Lancaster  co.,  abt.  10  m.  S.S.E.  of  Lancaster. 

— A  post-village  of  Mercer  co.,  about  8  m.  S.  of  Mercer. 

(Rees' tours.  in  Tennessee,  a  post-village  of  Washington 
co.,  about  270  m.  E.  by  N.  of  Nashville. 

Rees'burg',  in  Virginia,  a  post-borough,  cap.  of  Loudoun 
co.,  150  m.  N.  of  Richmond.  Pop.  (1897)  1,720. 

Rees'lnirg-  Heights.  Battle  of.  Same  as  Ball’s 
Bluff  ( q .  v.). 

Lee’s  Creek.  In  Louisiana,  a  post-office  of  Washington 
parish. 

Ree’s  Creek,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Clinton  co. 

Ree’s  Cross  lloads.  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village 
of  Cumberland  co.,  about  16  m.  S.W.  of  Carlisle. 

Lees'port,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village  of  Berks  co., 
about  8  m.  N.  of  Reading,  on  Penna.  R.B.  Pop.  (1897) 
640. 

Rees' vi II e,  in  California,  a  post-village  of  Colusa  co. 

Rees'ville,  in  Connecticut,  a  village  of  Middlesex  co. 

Rees' vi  1 1  e.  in  Indiana,  a  post-village  of  Lawrence  co., 
about  12  m.  E.  of  Bedford. 

liees'ville,  in  Louisiana,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Vernon 
parish. 

l<ees'ville,  in  Mississippi,  a  village  of  Sunflower  co.,  6 
m.  S.E.  of  Indianola. 

liees'ville,  in  Missouri,  a  post-village  of  Henry  co., 
about  65  m.  S.  S.W.  of  Boonville. 

liees'ville,  ill  North  Carolina,  a  post-office  of  Robeson 
co.,  about  100  m.  S.  S.W.  of  Raleigh. 

liees'ville,  in  New  York,  a  village  of  Schoharie  co. 

liees'ville,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Carroll  co. 

— A  village  of  Crawford  co..  abt.  10  m.  E.  of  Bucyrus. 

Reesville.  in  S.  Carolina,  a  post-village  of  Lexington 
dist.,  abt.  30  m.  W.  by  S.  of  Columbia. 

lieesville,  in  Virginia,  a  post-village  of  Campbell  co., 
about  110  m.  W.S.W.  of  Richmond. 

lieesville  Cross  Roods,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of 
Crawford  co.,  about  70  m.  N.  by  E.  of  Columbus. 

Reel,  n.  [L.  Lat.  leta ;  It.,  Sp.,  and  Pg.  Zifa.]  A  de¬ 
nomination  given  to  the  fish  called  whiting.  (Used  in 
the  N.  of  England.) 

(Eng.  Law.)  The  court-leet,  or  view  of  frank-pledge, 
was  an  ancient  Anglo-Saxon  institution  answering  a 
double  purpose:  1.  The  administration  of  justice  in  the 
trial  of  offences  and  the  abatement  of  nuisances.  2.  The 
preservation  of  the  peace,  and  the  prevention  of  crime, 
by  the  reception  and  enrolment  of  the  pledge  which 
each  man  was  obliged  to  give  by  becoming  a  member  of 
some  tything.  The  possession  of  a  court-leet  was  the 
characteristic  of  the  hundred,  of  which  the  proper  leet 
was  distinct  from,  and  subordinate  to,  that  which  was 
held  by  the  sheriff  on  his  tourn.  The  court-leet  of  the 
hundred  was  usually  held  by  a  bailiff  or  steward  of  the 
sheriff;  but  it  was  sometimes  granted,  as  well  as  the 
leet  of  a  smaller  jurisdiction,  to  private  lords.  A  court- 
leet  also  properly  belonged  to  a  borough,  which  ranked 
as  a  hundred;  but  such  private  and  borough  leets  were, 
like  the  leet  of  the  hundred,  subordinate  to  the  county 
leet  of  the  tourn. 

Reet'-man.  n.;  pi.  Leet-men.  One  who  is  subject  to 
the  jurisdiction  of  a  court-leet. 

Lee' town,  in  l Vest  Virginia,  a  post-village  of  Jefferson 
co.,  about  165  m.  N.  of  Richmond. 

Reels' tlule,  in  Penna.,  a  post-village  of  Allegheny  co. 

Leeinvarden,  ( loi-var'den ,)  a  town  of  the  Nether¬ 
lands,  cap.  of  prov.  of  Friesland,  on  the  Ee,  28  m.  from 
Groningen.  Manuf.  Linen,  paper,  and  it  has  several 
printing  establishments.  Pop.  30,800. 

I,ee  Valley,  in  Tennessee,  a  post-village  of  Ilawkins 
co.,  about  256  m.  E.  of  Nashville. 

Leeward,  (pron.  lu'ard,)  a.  (Naut.)  Pertaining  or 
having  reference  to  the  quarter  toward  which  the  wind 
blows ;  —  as.  a  leeward  ship. 

— adv.  Toward  the  lee,  or  that  part  toward  which  the 
wind  blows ;  —  opposed  to  windward  ;  as,  to  fall  to  lee¬ 
ward,  said  of  a  ship. 

Lee'ward  Islands,  a  name  applied  to  those  W.  India 
islands  of  the  Caribbee  group  lying  N.  of  Lat.  15°  N. 
They  consist,  of  the  islands  of  Dominica,  Montserrat, 
Antigua,  St.  Christopher,  Anguilla,  and  the  Virgin  group 
belonging  to  Great  Britain  ;  and  Guadeloupe  and  Marie 
Galante,  belonging  to  France;  together  with  all  the 
Danish,  Swedish,  and  most  of  the  Dutch  possessions  in 
this  Archipelago.  Those  N.  of  Lat.  15°  N.  are  called  the 


Windwaru  Islands.  The  terms  Leeward  and  Wind¬ 
ward,  applied  to  the  W.  India  islands,  were  given  them 
from  their  situation,  in  a  voyage  from  the  ports  of  Spain 
to  Carthagena,  or  Porto  Bello. 

Lee'way,  n.  (Naut.)  The  lateral  drifting  of  a  ship  to 
the  leeward  of  her  course,  or  the  angle  which  the  line 
of  her  way  makes  with  her  keel  when  she  is  close-hauled. 

Refebvre,  FRANgois  Joseph,  (le(r)faib'r,)  Duke  of  Dan- 
tzic,  a  French  marshal,  B.  at  Rufach,  dep.  of  Haut-Rhin, 
1755.  He  entered,  when  young,  into  the  French  guards ; 
was  a  sergeant  at  the  beginning  of  the  revolution, 
reached  the  rank  of  adjutant-general  in  1793,  and  in 
1794  was  a  general  of  division.  In  June,  the  same  year, 
he  distinguished  himself  at  the  battle  of  Fleurus;  and, 
after  the  death  of  Hoche,  was  raised  to  the  command  of 
the  Meuse  and  Sambre.  Being  wounded  at  the  battle 
of  Stockacli,  in  1799,  he  retired  to  Paris,  where  he  as¬ 
sisted  Napoleon  in  seizing  the  supreme  power,  and  was 
rewarded  by  him  with  the  dignities  of  senator,  marshal 
of  the  empire,  and  grand  cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honor. 
At  the  battle  of  Jena  he  commanded  the  imperial  guard  ; 
but  his  greatest  exploit  was  the  taking  of  Dantzic,  May 
24,  1807  ;  after  which  he  was  raised  to  the  dignity  of  a 
duke.  He  subsequently  commanded  in  Spain  and  Ger¬ 
many,  where  he  contributed  greatly  to  the  success  of  the 
French  at  Eckmuhl  and  Wagram.  After  the  restora¬ 
tion  of  the  Bourbons  he  was  made  a  peer.  D.  1820. 

Re  I’e'vre,  in  Indiana,  a  village  of  Bartholomew  co., 
about  5  m.  W.  of  Columbus. 

Ref  ko'sia.  the  capital  city  of  the  island  of  Cyprus. 
Manuf.  Carpets  antfred  leather.  Called  by  the  English, 
Nikosia. 

Reflore,  in  Miss.,  a  village  of  Carroll  co. 

Retort,  FRANgois,  (le,(r)-for' ,)  noted  as  the  favorite  of 
Peter  the  Great,  was  the  son  of  a  merchant  of  Geneva, 
where  he  was  born  in  1656.  Having  an  inclination  for 
a  military  life,  he  entered  the  French  army  when  a  mere 
boy,  and  afterwards  went  into  that  of  Holland ;  which 
he  left  to  go  to  Moscow,  by  the  way  of  Archangel,  in 
1675.  Here  he  became  secretary  to  the  Danish  ambas¬ 
sador;  and  a  fortunate  accident  gave  him  an  opportu¬ 
nity  to  gain  the  favor  of  the  young  czar,  which  he  re¬ 
tained  till  his  death.  Peter  felt  that  he  needed  an  in¬ 
structor  and  assistant,  and  L.  possessed  talents  fitted 
for  both  offices.  The  first  great  service  which  he  ren¬ 
dered  the  czar  was  in  a  rebellion  of  the  Strelitzes  (1688). 
L.  quelled  the  insurrection,  and  saved  the  prince  from 
the  danger  which  threatened  his  life.  This  exploit  gained 
for  him  the  unbounded  confidence  of  the  czar,  who  was 
now  become  the  absolute  master  of  Russia.  L.’s  influ¬ 
ence  increased  daily.  He  established  the  military  sys¬ 
tem  of  Russia,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  her  navy, 
which  Peter  afterwards  carried  to  such  a  degree  of  per¬ 
fection.  L.  had  a  comprehensive  and  cultivated  mind, 
a  penetrating  judgment,  much  courage,  and  an  uncom¬ 
mon  knowledge  of  the  resources  of  the  Russian  empire. 
D.  1699. 

Reft,  imp.  and  pp.  of  Leave,  q.  v. 

Reft,  a.  [Lat.  Icevus ;  Gr.  linos,  left:  probably  from  the 
root  of  leave,  Gr.  leipo. ]  Denoting  the  part  opposed  to 
the  right  of  the  body;  being  on  the  left  hand;  sinis- 
trous  ;  as,  the  left  arm. 

Left  bank  of  a  river  or  stream,  that  bank  lying  on  the 
left  hand  of  a  person  looking  down,  or  towards  the 
mouth  of  the  river,  &c. 

— n.  That  part  of  a  body  which  is  on  the  left  side;  —  cor¬ 
relative  of  right. 

( Polit .)  That  part  of  a  legislative  assembly  situated 
at  the  left  side  of  the  speaker,  where  the  opposition  or¬ 
dinarily  sits  ;  hence,  the  opposition  or  radical  element  or 
wing  of  a  political  body  or  party. —  Webster. 

Over  the  left,  a  cant  colloquialism  for  on  the  contrary ; 
on  the  other  hand ;  the  other  way  about.  (Used  ex¬ 
pressive  of  derision  or  disbelief.) 

Reft'-hand,  n.  The  hand  on  the  left-side;  the  hand 
sinister. 

— a.  Relating  to  the  left  hand ;  left-handed ;  sinistrous. 

Reft'-fo ailded .  a.  Having  more  power  or  dexterity 
in  the  left  hand  or  arm  than  the  right;  using  the  left 
hand  or  arm  with  more  ease  and  facility  than  the  right; 
sinister;  sinistrous;  —  hence,  awkward;  clumsy;  un¬ 
graceful  ;  as,  a  left-handed  blow,  a  left-handed  bowler, 
a  left-handed  penman. — Inauspicious;  unpromising; 
unseasonable;  also,  deceptive:  sinister;  perfidious;  as, 
“  left-handed  commendations.”  —  Landor. 

Left-handed  marriage.  See  Morganatic. 

Left-handed  screw.  (Mech.)  A  screw  whose  convolu¬ 
tions  wind  from  left  to  right. 

Reft'-liaiuledness.  Reft'-handiness,  «.  State 
or  quality  of  being  left-handed;  habitual  use  of  the  left 
hand,  or  rather  the  ability  to  use  the  left  hand  with 
more  ease,  strength,  and  dexterity  than  the  right ;  — 
hence,  clumsiness;  awkwardness. 

Reft'-oflf.  a.  That  which  is  thrown  aside  as  done  with  ; 
as,  left-off  garments. 

Reft'ward,  a.  On  the  left  hand  or  side ;  toward  the 
left. 

“Rightward  and  leftward  rise  the  rocks.” — Southey. 

Res’"  n-  [Probably  from  A.  S.  underlec-gan,  to  support; 
S wed.,  Goth.  Vdgy,  a  stalk,  a  stem,  a  leg;  Icel.fe.751r,  a 
stalk,  a  stem,  a  leg.]  The  name  commonly  applied  to 
the  whole  of  the  lower  limb  from  the  hip  to  the  ankle, 
but  which  properly  belongs  to  that  portion  which  ex¬ 
tends  from  the  knee  to  the  ankle,  the  upper  portion 
being  the  thigh.  The  leg  proper  is  formed  of  two  bones, 
— the  tibia  and  fibula.  The  former  of  these  is  the 
larger,  and  articulates  above  with  the  os  femur,  or  thigh¬ 
bone,  presenting  for  that  purpose  two  articulating  sur¬ 
faces, — an  external  and  internal,  known  as  the  condyles 
of  the  tibia,  and  separated  from  each  other  by  a  large 
bony  prominence  termed  the  spine,  and  two  rough  sur¬ 


faces,  one  in  front  the  other  behind  the  spine.  Below 
the  articulating  surface,  and  in  front,  is  a  large  emi¬ 
nence  termed  the  tubercle,  which  gives  insertion  to  the 
lig amentum patella.  On  the  outer  side  of  the  tibia  is  a 
projection  marked  inferiorly  by  a  smooth  surface  for 
articulation  with  the  upper  extremity  of  the  fibula. 
The  body  or  shaft  of  the  tibia  is  large  and  triangular 
above,  but  becomes  smaller  and  more  circular  inferiorly 
to  the  inferior  or  tarsal  extremity,  where  it  expands 
and  assumes  a  quadrilateral  form.  Internally  it  de¬ 
scends  farther  than  in  any  other  direction,  forming  a 
projection  termed  the  internal  malleolus;  externally  is 
a  rough  triangular  surface  which  gives  lodgment  to  the 
fibula  and  attachment  to  the  ligaments  which  connect 
these  bones  together.  It  articulates  below  with  the 
astragalus.  The  superior  extremity,  or  head  of  the 
fibula,  is  round  and  irregular,  and  presents,  on  its  inner 
side,  a  smooth  cartilaginous  surface  for  articulation  with 
the  tibia.  The  tarsal  extremity  is  large,  and  more 
prominent  than  the  superior,  and  forms  a  large  irregular 
projection  ofa  triangular  shape,  termed  the  external  mal¬ 
leolus.  It  articulates  with  the  astragalus.  The  principal 
muscles  of  the  leg  are  the  tibialis  anticus,  extensor  dig- 
itorum  longus,  extensor  pollicis  proprius,  peroneus  ter- 
tins,  peroneus  longus,  peroneus  brevis,  gastrocnemius, 
plantaris,  soleus,  popliteus.  flexor  longus  digitorum  per- 
forans,  tibialis  posticus,  flexor  pollicis  longus.  Any¬ 
thing  which  resembles  a  leg  in  form  or  application; 
particularly,  the  long  or  slender  support  on  which  any 
object  rests;  as,  the  by  of  a  chair.  —  To  make  a  leg,  to 
bow;  to  make  an  obeisance  by  bending  the  head  for¬ 
ward,  and  drawing  back  the  leg.  (r.) 

' 1  He  made  his  leg  and  went  away.”  —  Swift. 

On  one’s  legs, standing  in  an  attitude  to  speak  ;  as,  we 
left  the  honorable  member  on  his  legs. —  To  stand  on 
erne’s  own  legs,  to  support  one's  self ;  to  act  without  aid 
or  assistance. 

“Persons  of  their  fortune  and  quality  could  well  have  stood 
upon  their  own  legs."  —  Collier. 

Legs  of  a  triangle.  (Math.)  The  sides  of  a  triangle,  (r.) 

Rej£.  v.  a.  (Games.)  Iu  cricket,  to  strike  in  the  leg 
with  the  ball. 

Regacy,  (leg’a-se,)  n.  [Sp.  legado;  Lat.  legatum,  from 
lego,  legatus,  to  leave  or  bequeath.]  (Law.)  A  gift  by 
will  of  personal  property,  as  goods  and  chattels;  a  testa¬ 
mentary  gift  of  real  property  being  called  a  devise. 
Legacies  are  general,  such  as  a  gift  of  a  sum  of  money 
out  of  the  general  estate  of  the  deceased  ;  or  specific,  as 
a  gift  of  a  particular  bank-note  or  coin,  or  of  any  other 
individual  chattel,  as  a  horse  or  a  jewel;  or  residuary. 
as  a  gift  of  the  residue  of  the  estate  remaining  after  all 
the  debts  of  the  deceased  and  general  and  specific  lega¬ 
cies  have  been  satisfied.  General  legacies  are  subject  to 
an  equal  ratable  abatement,  if  the  estate  is  not  suffi¬ 
cient  for  payment  of  them  in  full ;  but  a  specific  legacy 
is  not  subject  to  abatement,  unless  it  be  necessary  for 
the  payment  of  debts.  A  specific  legacy  is,  however, 
subject  to  what  is  called  ademption,  which  is  the  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  subject-matter  of  the  legacy  being  one 
identical  thing  in  specie  :  thus,  if  a  testator  bequeath  a 
particular  horse,  which  he  afterwards  disposes  of  in  his 
lifetime,  the  legacy  is  said  to  be  adempt,  or  taken 
away,  because  the  horse  bequeathed  has  no  longer  any 
existence  as  part  of  his  property,  and  the  legatee  will 
not  be  entitled  to  another  horse  of  the  testator’s  in  lieu  of 
it.  This  identity  of  corpus  is  so  inherent  in  the  notion  of 
a  specific  legacy,  that  it  £100  in  consols  were  bequeathed, 
and  the  same  sum  were  afterwards  transferred  by  the 
testator  to  another  stock,  the  transfer  of  itself  would 
adeem  the  legacy.  The  mode  of  compelling  executors 
to  pay  a  legacy  is  by  suit  in  equity  for  the  administra¬ 
tion  ot  the  testator's  assets:  courts  of  common  law  have 
not,  in  general,  any  jurisdiction  over  such  matters. 
Executors  cannot  be  compelled  to  pay  a  legacy  until 
the  expiration  of  a  year  after  the  testator’s  death :  they 
are  allowed  that  period  for  ascertaining  and  discharg¬ 
ing  his  debts;  and  even  after  a  legacy  has  been  paid, 
the  legatee  must  refund  if  it  should  be  necessary  for  the 
payment  of  creditors  who  come  in,  although  after  the 
period  above  mentioned.  The  party  to  whom  a  legacy 
is  bequeathed  is  termed  legatee. 

Reg^'acy-hu nter,  n.  One  who  courts  or  toadies  in 
the  hope  of  receiving  a  legacy. 

Le'gal,  a.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  legalis,  from  lex,  legis,  a  law.  See 
Law.]  According  or  pertaining  to,  created  by,  or  in 
conformity  with,  law  ;  as,  a  legal  procedure,  a  legal  en¬ 
actment,  the  legal  profession.  —  Lawful;  legitimate; 
permitted  or  authorized  by  law ;  as,  a  legal  transaction. 

(Law.)  Controlled  or  adjudicated  by  the  rules  of  law, 
as  distinguished  from  the  rules  of  equity;  as,  legal  assets. 

L.  fiction.  (Law.)  See  Fiction. 

Re'jfalism,  n.  Rigid  adherence  to  law;  as,  the  spirit 
of  legalism. 

Re'g'alist,  n.  One  who  adheres  to  the  true  spirit  of  law. 

(Theol.)  One  who  esteems  salvation  attainable  by 
conformity  to  law. 

Reg-al'ity ,  n.\Vv.legalite.]  Lawfulness:  conformity  to  law- 

— Status  or  condition  of  a  legalis  homo. 

(Theol.)  A  reposing  of  faith  in  the  letter  of  the  law, 
while  ignoring  its  spirit. 

Reg-aliza'tion,  n.  Act  or  process  of  making  legal. _ 

Also,  the  acts  by  which  a  judge  or  competent  officer  au¬ 
thenticates  a  record,  or  other  matter,  in  order  that  tv,  s 
same  may  be  lawfully  read  in  evidence. 

K'alize,  ti.  a.  [Fr.  I6galiser .]  To  make  legal  or  law- 
tul;  to  render  conformable  to  law;  to  authorize  by 
legislative  process.— To  sanction  by  posteriority  of 
legal  authorization  ,  as,  to  legalize  an  informal  marriage. 

(  rhe-i.)  To  Intel  pret  in  a  legal  sense  or  spirit. 

Re  gaily,  adv.  lawfully;  according  or  conformably 
to  law  ;  in  a  manne1  sanctioned  by  law. 
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Le'gfttl  Ten  der,  n.  (Law.)  That  currency  which  has  unmeaning  fictions,  some  are  of  a  highly  poetical  and 
heen  made  suitable  by  law  for  the  purposes  of  a  ten- !  striking  character.  and  throw  much  light  on  the  diffu- 
iler  iD  the  payment  of  debts.  The  following  descriptions  sion  of  myths. 

of  currency  are  L.  T.  in  the  U.  States:  —  all  the  gold  j — Any  story  or  narrative  handed  down  from  past  times, 
coins,  the  silver  dollar,  and  the  silver  coins  below  the;  which  partakes  of  the  marvellous  and  incredible  ;  a  tra- 
denomination  of  the  dollar  coined  prior  to  1854,  are  L.  T.  i  dition. 

to  their  nominal  value,  for  all  sums  whatever.  The  “  Legends  that  record  mere  idle  tales."  —  Blackmore. 

silver  coins  below  the  dollar,  of  the  date  of  1854,  and  of  — The  motto  or  words  inscribed  round  the  edge  of  a  coin, 
subsequent  years,  are  a  L.  T.  in  sums  not  exceeding  medal,  coat  of  arms,  or  piece  of  blazonry. 


five  dollars.  The  three-cent  silver  coins  of  the  date  of 
1851,  1852,  and  1853  are  a  tender  in  sums  not  exceed¬ 
ing  30  cents.  Those  of  subsequent  dates  are  a  teuder  in 
sums  not  exceeding  five  dollars.  The  cent  is  not  a  L.  T. 
The  Treasury  notes  issued  from  1862  are  L.  T.  for  all  debts 
public  and  private,  except  duties  on  imports  and  inter¬ 
est  on  the  public  debt.  The  law  at  one  time  in  force 
making  certain  coins  a  L.  T.  was  repealed  by  the  Act 
of  Feb.  21,1857. 

Leg;ar£,  Hugh  Swinton,  an  American  statesman  and 
literateur,  B.  in  Charleston,  S.  C„  1797.  He  graduated 
at  the  college  of  S.  Carolina,  in  1814,  with  the  highest 
honors,  and,  in  1818,  proceeded  to  Europe,  where  he 
went  through  a  course  of  studies  at  Edinburgh  Univer¬ 
sity.  After  a  tour  in  Europe  he  returned  home,  was 
returned  to  the  S.  Carolinian  Assembly  in  1820,  and  two 
years  later  entered  upon  the  practice  of  law.  In  1821, 
he  represented  his  native  city  in  the  State  legislature, 
and  in  1830.  was  elected  attorney-general.  He  shortly  | 
afterwards  established  the  Southern  Review  in  conjunc-j 
tion  with  Stephen  Elliott.  His  forensic  talents  having  I 
attracted  the  notice  of  the  govt.,  Mr.  L.  was,  in  1832, 
appointed  charge  d’affaires  at  Brussels.  In  1836,  he  re¬ 
turned  to  America,  and  was  at  once  elected  to  the  lower 
house  of  Congress,  but  while  there  he  failed  to  please 
his  constituents,  and  was  not  re-elected.  In  1840,  Mr. ! 
L.  was  appointed  attorney-general  of  the  U.  States,  and ; 


Legend,  Golden.  (Lit.)  See  Golden  Legend. 
Leg^'endury,  a.  Consisting  of.  or  characterized  by, 
legends;  strange;  marvellous;  fabulous.  —  Resembling 
a  legend ;  false  ;  extravagant ;  problematical. 

— n.  A  book  of  legends  ;  a  mythical  tale  or  narrative. 

—A  relater  of  legends  or  marvellous  stories. 
Legendre,  Adrien  Marie,  a  French  mathematician,  b. 
in  Paris,  1752,  obtained,  in  1774,  a  professorship  of  ma¬ 
thematics  in  the  military  school  at  Paris,  and  in  1783 
was  admitted  a  member  of  the  Academy.  In  1787,  he 
was  employed  by  the  French  government,  along  with 
Cassini  and  Mechain,  in  measuring  a  degree  of  latitude, 
and  was  chosen  to  perform  the  calculations  after  the 
work  of  observation  had  been  finished.  In  1808,  he 
was  appointed  by  the  imperial  government  president 
for  life  of  the  university,  and  after  the  second  Restora¬ 
tion,  an  honorary  member  of  the  Commission  for  Pub¬ 
lic  Education,  and  chief  of  the  committee  of  Weights 
and  Measures.  But  because  in  an  election  to  a  place  in 
the  Academy  he  did  not  vote  for  the  ministerial  candi¬ 
date,  he  was  deprived,  in  1824,  of  his  pension  of  3,000 
francs.  He  died  9th  January,  1833.  L  is  the  author  of 
Thiorie  des  Nnmbres  and  Elements  de  Geometrie,  and 
particularly'  distinguished  himself  by  his  investigation 
of  the  difficult  subject  of  the  attraction  of  the  elliptic 
spheroid,  and  of  a  method  for  determining  the  paths  of 
comets. 


d.  1813.  A  selection  of  liis  principal  works,  embracing  |  Leger.  Lieger,  (lej'iir,  le'jur,)  n.  A  minister  resident 


essays,  orations,  and  sketches  of  foreign  life  and  travel, 
was  published  at  Charleston,  in  1846,  in  2  vols.  8vo. 

Log^atary.  ».  A  legatee.  (R  ) 

Lr*g'ate,  n.  [It.  legato ;  Fr.  legal ;  Lat.  legatus,  from 
lego,  legatus,  to  send  with  a  commission.]  Roman  am¬ 
bassadors  were  so  called,  and  the  term  was  also  applied 
to  officers  who  accompanied  the  Roman  generals  in 
their  expeditions  to  render  advice  aud  assistance.  After 


at  a  foreign  court,  (r.)  “Thou  art  Heaven’s  lieger 
here.”  (Herbert.)  —  A  leger.  See  Ledger. 
a.  [Fr.]  Slim;  slender;  buoyant; — hence,  airy  ;  tri¬ 
fling;  immomentous.  —  Fixed  or  resident  in  a  place. 

Leger  ambassador,  or  minister.  See  the  noun. 

Leger  line.  ( Mus .)  One  of  those  short  lines  above 
or  below  the  staff  which  are  used  to  express  those  notes 
which  extend  beyond  the  five  lines  of  the  staff. 


the  division  of  the  provinces  of  the  empire  by  Augustus,  j  Legerdemain',  re.  ^  [Fr.  leger, ^  light,  nimble,  active 
B.  c.  27,  the  imperial  provinces  were  governed  by  le-j 
gates.  During  the  Middle  Ages  the  term  was  applied) 
to  ambassadors  of  the  popes  being  cardinals.  Other | 
papal  ambassadors  of  high  rank  were  called  nuncios.) 

In  the  latter  constitution  of  the  Church,  three  classes! 
of  legates  are  distinguished  ;  1.  Legati  a  latere,  “  legates 


from  Lat.  le.vis,  aud  de  main  —  de,  of,  and  main  —  Lat. 
manus,  hand.]  Sleight  of  hand;  a  deceptive  act  of 
manipulative  skill  performed  withdexterity  of  illusion  ; 
a  trick  of  manual  art,  done  so  adroitly  that  the  manner 
or  mode  of  performance  eludes  perception  ;  jugglery ; 
prestidigitation. 


lispatched  from  the  side”  of  the  pontiff,  who  are  com-  [  Legerdeiuain'ist.  n.  One  who  practises  or  pro- 
monly  cardinals  ;  2.  Legati  missi,  called  also  “apostolic  fesses  the  art  of  legerdemain  ;  a  prestidigitator;  ajug- 
nuncios,”  and  including  a  lower  grade  called  “inter-!  gler;  a  conjurer. 

nuncios  ;  ”  3.  Legati  nati,  “  legates  born,”  whose  office  is  j  Legged,  (le.gd,)  a.  [From  leg.]  Having  legs :  —  em- 

not  personal,  but  is  attached  by  ancient  institution  or!  ployed  in  composition;  as,  a  three-legged  stool,  a  one- 

usage  to  the  see  or  other  ecclesiastical  dignity  which)  legged  veteran. 

they  hold.  The  legate,  in  the  modern  Church,  is  little  Leggiadro,  ( lej-ji-d'dro .)  [It.]  (Mus.)  In  a  rattling 
other  than  the  ambassador,  mainly  for  spiritual  pur-;  lively  manner.  | 

poses,  of  the  Pope.  He  is  held  as  belonging  to  the  di-1  Leg'gins,  Leggings.  n.pl.  A  garment  to  enclose, 
plomatic  body,  and  by  the  usage  of  Catholic  courts  the  legs;  gaiters;  spatterdashes;  knickerbockers;  as, 
enjoys  precedence  of  all  other  ambassadors.  The  lo-  leggings  of  deerskin.  I 

gates  at  the  second-rate  courts  have  the  title  of  inter-  Leghorn.  [It.  Livorno ;  Fr.  Liyourne.]  A  walled  | 
nuncio  Legates  are  commonly  bishops  or  archbishops,  city  and  sea-port  of  Italy,  prov.  Pisa,  on  the  Mediter-| 
■  ■—  -  - ^  - -•  rauean  Sea,  62  m.  W.S.W.  of  Florence.  It  is,  in  general. 


in  partibus  infidelium.  The  establishment  of  a  nuncia- j 
ture  at  Munich,  in  1785,  led  to  an  animated  controversy. 

Legatee7,  n.  [See  Legacy.]  (Law.)  The  recipient  of 
a  legacy ;  one  to  whom  a  bequest  is  left  by  will  or  testa¬ 
ment  ;  a  legatary;  as,  a  residuary  legatee. 

Leg'ateship,  n.  Rank,  office,  or  dignity  of  a  legate.  | 

Leg'atine,  a.  Relating  or  pertaining  to  a  legate;  as, I 
legatirie  power.  —  Made  by  a  legate;  as,  a  legatine  con-j 
stitution.  I 

Legation,  (-gd'  shun,)  n.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  legatio.]  The  send¬ 
ing  forth  of  an  envoy,  ambassador,  legate,  or  commis¬ 
sioner  ;  as,  “  the  Divine  Legation  of  Moses.”  (Bp.  War- 
burton)—  An  embassy;  a  deputation;  the  person  or  per¬ 
sons  sent  as  envoys  or  ambassadors;  a  minister-pleni¬ 
potentiary  and  suite.  —  The  official  residence  of  a  min¬ 
ister  accredited  to  a  foreign  court,  as  the  American  Le¬ 
gation,  London.  —  A  Roman  province,  governed  by  a 
legate. 

Legato,  a.  [It.,  from  Lat.  %are,  to  bind.]  (Mus.)  A 
term  denoting  that  the  movement  is  to  be  performed  in 
a  close,  smooth,  and  gliding  manner: —represented  by 
a  slur  under  *r  over  the  notes;  —  opposed  to  staccato. 

Legator7,  n.  [0.  Fr  legateur,  from  Lat.  legate.  See 
Legacy.]  A  testator ;  one  who  makes  a  bequest;  the 
bequeather  of  a  legacy. 

Legatu'ra,  n.  [It.]  (Mus.)  A  binding  note. 

Leg'-bail,  re.  A  colloquialism  for  flight ;  fleeing;  run¬ 
ning  away;  skedaddling. —  To  give  leg-bail,  to  escape 
from  custody  by  running  away  aud  evading  pursuit; 
as,  to  give,  a  sheriff's  officer  leg-bail. 

Lego,  (lej,)  v.  a.  [Contracted  from  Allege,  q.  re.]  To 
allege  ;  to  assert,  (r.) 

Lege'nient,  n.  (Arch.)  Same  as  Ledgement,  q.  v. 

Legend,  (leg' end,)  n.  [It.  leggenda;  Lat.  legendum, 
from  lego,  to  read.]  (Lit.)  A  book  originally  used  at 
divine  service.  In  it  were  recorded  the  lives  of  saints 
and  martyrs,  portions  of  which  were  selected  and  read 
for  the  edification  of  the  people.  These  legends  were 
studiously  perused  in  the  refectories  of  cloisters,  and 
were  earnestly  recommended  to  the  perusal  of  the  laity, 
as  so  many  evidences  of  the  truth  of  the  Roman  Catho¬ 
lic  faith.  Among  these  the  Golden  Legend  (q.  v.),  which 
is  a  collection  of  the  lives  of  the  saints,  maintained  its 
ground  in  the  Church  for  two  hundred  years.  But  al¬ 
though  many  of  the  legends  consist  of  tasteless  and 


a  neat,  clean,  and  well-built  place  ;  the  N.  part  of  the 
city,  called  Venezia  Nova,  is  intersected  by  canals,  and 
comprises  wharves,  warehouses,  and  other  commercial 
edifices,  i.  has  an  outer  and  inner  harbor,  and  a  good 
roadstead.  The  outer  harbor,  protected  by  a  fine  mole, 
is  unfit  for  vessels  of  more  than  400  tons  burden,  and  < 
the  inner  is  only  adaptable  to  still  smaller  craft.  The  [ 
roadstead  outside  is,  however,  suited  to  the  anchorage  | 
of  large  ships,  although  exposed  to  heavy  seas  during 
winds  from  the  south.  A  light-house,  170  ft.  above  sea- 
level,  commands  the  harbor.  Among  the  chief  articles 
of  manufacturing  industry  are  woollen  caps,  straw  hats, 
glass,  paper,  soap,  starch,  rope,  leather,  &c.  Sliip-build- 
ing  is  extensively  engaged  in.  It  has  besides  a  large 
export  and  import  trade  with  the  principal  commercial 
countries  of  Europe.  L.  was  made  a  free  port  about 
the  middle  of  the  16th  cent.,  and  owes  much  of  its  emi¬ 
nence  and  prosperity  to  the  fostering  care  of  the  Medici 
family,  and  the  subsequent  rulers  of  Tuscany.  Pop. 
(1897)  about  106,500. 

Leg'Iiorn-fowl',  n.  An  elegant  and  useful  variety  of 
fowl,  developed  by  American  breeders,  and  much  re¬ 
sembling  the  Hamburg.  —  See  Fowl. 

Leg'liorn-plait',  re.  A  kind  of  straw  plait  used  in 
the  making  of  hats  and  bonnets;  —  originally  made  at 
Leghorn,  Italy. 

Legibility,  (lej-i-bil'i-te,)  re.  Legibleness;  state  or 
quality  of  being  legible. 

Legible,  a.  [Lat.  legibilis,  from  lego,  to  read.]  That 
may  be  read  ;  possessing  letters  or  figures  that  may  be 
distinguished  by  the  eye ;  as,  a  legible  handwriting. 
That  may  be  deciphered  or  comprehended  by  apparent 
marks  or  indications. 

h  people's  opinions  of  themselves  are  legible  in  their  counte¬ 
nances."  —  Collier . 

Leg'ibleness,  re.  Legibility;  state  or  quality  of  be¬ 
ing  legible. 

Leg'ibly,  adv.  In  such  a  manner  as  may  be  read ;  as, 
a  letter  legibly  written. 

Legion,  (le'jun,)  n.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  legio,  legionis,  from  lego, 
to  gather,  to  select,  to  choose  from.]  (Roman  Hist.)  The 
name  given  to  a  division  of  the  Roman  army,  which 
corresponded,  to  a  great  extent,  both  in  numbers  and 
constitution,  to  a  brigade  of  the  American  army.  The 
legion  was  first  instituted  by  Romulus,  shortly  after  the 


foundation  of  Rome.  As  the  rising  State  was  chiefly 
composed  of  fugitives  from  various  parts  of  Italy,  and 
men  who  were  proscribed  in  their  own  country  for 
criminal  and  political  offences,  and  as  its  rapid  growth 
soon  provoked  the  jealousy  of  the  surrounding  States, 
it  was  necessary  to  give  a  military  organization  to  the 
inhabitants  of  the  new  city,  and  Romulus  accordingly 
enrolled  three  bodies  of  3,000  men  each  for  active  service, 
each  of  which  was  levied  from  one  of  the  three  tribes 
into  which  he  had  divided  his  people.  These  bodies  he 
called  legions,  and  each  was  commanded  by  an  officer 
of  high  rank,  styled  a  prefect  (from  prseficere,  to  set  be¬ 
fore  or  over)  or  tribune,  whose  rank  may  be  considered 
as  equivalent  to  that  of  a  general  officer  in  our  own  ser¬ 
vice.  The  legion  was  originally  divided  into  smaller 
bodies  of  100  men  each,  called  manipuli,  or  maniples  ; 
but,  subsequently,  when  the  strength  of  the  legion  was 
increased,  each  legion  was  divided  into  ten  cohorts,  each 
cohort  into  three  maniples,  and  each  maniple  into  two 
centurise,  or  centuries.  Considering  a  Roman  legion  to 
correspond  to  a  brigade  in  our  own  army,  each  cohort 
would  be  equivalent  to  a  regiment,  though  not  equal  to 
it  in  point  of  numbers,  and  each  century  would  be 
equivalent  to  a  company.  Each  century,  which  varied 
in  numbers  at  different  times,  but  which  consisted  of 
100  men,  like  the  original  maniple,  when  at-its  maxi¬ 
mum  strength,  was  commanded  by  a  centurion,  who 
had  under  him  two  sub-centurions  and  a  standiurd- 


Eig.  1548.  —  a  roman  legionary. 

bearer,  besides  decurions.  In  these  we  find  the  equiv 
alents  to  our  own  captain,  lieutenants,  and  non-com- 
missioned  officers  of  a  company.  Two  centuries  com¬ 
posed  a  maniple,  and  the  senior  centurion  of  the  man¬ 
iple,  styled  centurio  prior,  probably  took  command 
of  the  entire  body,  as  the  senior  captain  takes  the  com¬ 
mand  of  two  or  three  companies  of  volunteers  enrolled 
in  the  same  town,  whose  complement  is  not  sufficient  to 
entitle  them  to  have  a  major  in  command,  under  the 
title  of  captain-commandant.  Three  maniples  com¬ 
posed  a  cohort.  Thus,  a  legion  consisted  of  ten  cohorts, 
which  were  divided  into  thirty  maniples,  and  again  sub¬ 
divided  into  sixty  centuries ;  and  as  each  century  con¬ 
sisted  of  100  men,  the  maximum  strength  of  a  legion 
was  6,000.  Each  centurion  carried  a  vine  rod  as  the 
emblem  of  his  authority,  and  the  senior  centurion  of  the 
entire  legion  was  called  centurio  primi  pili,  and  took 
rank  as  a  knight,  or  one  of  the  equites  (see  Equites),  in 
virtue  of  his  position.  To  his  care  the  principal  stand¬ 
ard,  or  eagle  of  the  legion,  was  confided.  In  addition 
to  the  main  body  of  infantry,  about  300  horse-soldiers 
were  attached  to  each  legion,  who  were  drawn  up  on 
the  wings  w’hen  the  legion  was  about  to  enter  into  ac¬ 
tion.  These  were  divided  into  ten  turmte,  or  troops  of 
thirty  men  each.  The  foot-soldiers  composing  a  legion 
were  also  distinguished  as  hastati,  principes,  and  triarii, 
of  which  the  last  named  were  veteran  troops.  When 
the  legion  was  drawn  up  in  order  of  battle,  the  hastati 
occupied  the  first  rank,  in  ten  bodies,  each  consisting 
of  ten  ranks  of  sixteen  men  each.  The  principes  were 
drawn  up  in  rear  of  the  hastati,  in  bodies  of  similar  ex¬ 
tent,  the  triarii  being  in  the  rear  of  the  principes,  but 
in  six  ranks  of  ten  men  each.  Thus,  the  hastati  were 
first  engaged  in  the  battle,  the  principes  forming,  as  it 
were,  the  supports,  and  the  triarii  the  reserves.  Each 
cohort  had  its  regular  number  of  these  three  classes  of 
troops.  When  in  battle-array,  the  Roman  soldiers  were 
drawn  up  in  open  order,  that  each  man  might  have  room 
to  use  his  weapons.  Besides  these,  who  were  armed  with 
sword  anu  javelins,  a  long  buckler,  helmet,  cuirass,  and 
greaves,  each  cohort  had  a  certain  number  of  i •elites,  or 
light-armed  troops,  who  had  no  particular  station,  but 
acted  as  skirmishers,  being  sent  in  any  direction  whence 
they  might  harass  the  enemy  during  his  advance.  These 
were  armed  with  slings,  light  darts,  short  swords,  and 
circular  bucklers.  The  number  of  men  comprising  a 
legion  seems  to  have  varied  at  different  times,  but  its 
strength  appears  to  have  been  as  mentioned  above,  dur- 
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ing  the  most  famous  wars  of  the  Roman  empire.  Up 
to  the  time  of  Marius,  service  in  a  legion  was  sought  as 
an  honorable  occupation,  and  men  of  some  means  were 
alone  eligible ;  but  Marius  enlisted  slaves,  and  turned  the 
legions  into  corps  of  a  purely  mercenary  army.  At  the 
same  period,  the  manipular  formation  was  abolished, 
the  three  lines  were  assimilated,  and  the  legion  was  di¬ 
vided  into  10  cohorts,  each  of  3  maniples.  Soon  the  co¬ 
horts  were  raised  to  600  men,  making  the  legion  6,000 
infantry,  besides  cavalry  and  velites.  It  was  ranged  in 
2  lines  of  5  cohorts  each  ;  but  Caesar  altered  the  forma¬ 
tion  to  3  lines,  of  respectively  4,  3,  and  3  cohorts  each. 
During  the  latter  empire,  the  legion  became  complex 
and  unmanageable ;  many  sorts  of  arms  being  thrown 
together,  and  balistae,  catapults,  and  onagers  added  by 
way  of  artillery.  Having  so  degenerated  from  its  pris¬ 
tine  simplicity  and  completeness,  the  legionary  forma¬ 
tion  was  soon  overthrown  amid  the  incursions  of  the 
victorious  barbarians. 

— A  military  force;  military  bands.  —  A  multitude;  a 
great  number. 

Legion  of  Honor.  (Her.)  An  order  instituted 
by  Napoleon  I.,  when  First  Consul  of  France,  for  merit, 
both  military  and  civil.  The  order  consisted,  under  the 
empire,  of  grand  crosses,  grand-officers,  commanders, 
officers,  and  legionaries.  They  were  divided  into  sixteen 
cohorts,  each  of  407  members  ;  but  the  total  number 
was  afterwards  much  increased.  Pensions,  from  250  to 
5,000  francs  per  annum,  were  attached  to  these  dis¬ 
tinctions.  After  the  restoration  of  Louis  XVIII.,  the 
order  underwent  some  modifications  in  its  constitution, 
and  its  members  were 
reduced  to  a  smaller  scale. 

But  among  the  first  acts 
of  Napoleon  III.  was  the 
reconstitution  of  this  cele¬ 
brated  Order  on  an  ex¬ 
tended  basis.  The  legion 
now  consists  (beginning 
with  the  lowest  grade)  of 
knights  or  chevaliers,  25  - 
000 in  number;  officers,  of 
whom  there  are  4,000; 
commanders,  1,000;  grand- 
officers,  200;  and  grand- 
crosses,  70.  To  attain  to 
the  higher  grades  it  is 
necessary,  at  least  to  na¬ 
tives  of  France,  to  pass 
through  the  lower.  A  fixed 
number  of  years  are  re¬ 
quired  for  each  promotion, 
a  campaign  year  counting 
for  two.  The  highest  func¬ 
tionary  is  the  grand  chan¬ 
cellor.  Each  of  the  military  members  receives  a  pen¬ 
sion  ;  these  are  now  respectively  250,  500,  1,000,  2,000 
and  3,000  francs  for  the  five  grades.  Foreigners  are 
eligible  to  membership,  but  they  are  not  counted  in 
their  respective  classes.  Three-fifths  of  the  members 
of  each  class  must  be  soldiers  or  sailors.  The  decora¬ 
tion  at  present  is  a  white  enamelled  cross,  bearing  on 
its  obverse  a  woman’s  head,  with  the  words  Kepublique 
Pranfaixe;  on  the  reverse,  two  cross  flags,  and  the 
motto,  Honneur  et  Patrie.  The  cross  is  suspended  by  a 
wreath  composed  of  oak  and  laurel  leaves.  The  ribbon 
of  the  order  is  of  watered  silk. 

Le'gionary, a.  [Yr. legionnaire.]  Relating  to  a  legion 
or  legions;  comprising  a  legion  or  legions;  as,  a  legion¬ 
ary  force.  —  Containing  a  great  or  indefinite  number. 

"  Too  many  .  .  .  make  up  the  legionary  body  of  error.” 

Sir  T.  Browne. 

Le'g’iona.ry.  n.  One  who  belongs  to  a  legion. 

Le'gionry,  n.  A  force  or  body  of  legions.  (R.) 

Iiegislate,  ( lej'is-lat ,)  ti.  n.  [Lat.  lex,  le.gis,  a  law,  and 
fero,  latum,  to  bear,  to  carry,  to  bring,  to  produce.]  To 
make,  enact,  or  pass  a  law  or  laws. 

Legislation.  n.  [Fr.]  Act  of  legislating;  act  of 
making  or  passing  a  law  or  laws;  the  enacting  of  laws. 

lieg'islative,  a.  [Fr.  legislatif.]  Making,  giving,  or 
enacting  laws  ;  as,  a  legislative  body  or  assembly.  -  Re¬ 
lating  or  pertaining  to  the  passing  of  laws;  suitable  to 
laws. 

”  The  poet  is  a  kind  of  law-giver,  and  those  qualities  are  proper 
to  the  legislative  style.”  —  Dryden. 

— Performed  by  enacting;  as,  a  legislative  decree. 

Legislatively,  adv.  In  a  legislative  or  law-giving 
manner. 

Legislative  Assembly,  n.  ( French  Hist.)  See  Na¬ 
tional  Assembly. 

Legislator,  n.  [Lat.;  Fr .  legislateur.]  A  law-giver; 
the  law-maker  of  a  sovereign  state  or  kingdom ;  one 
who  makes  and  passes  laws  for  a  state  or  community. 
—  A  member  of  a  legislature. 

Legislato'rial,  a.  Having  reference  or  pertaining 
to  a  legislature. 

Leg'islatress,  Leg'islatrix,  n.  A  female  law¬ 
maker. 

Legislatnre,  (lejis-tdt-yur,  n.  [Fr. ;  Sp .  legislatura.] 
The  legislative  body  forming  the  supreme  power  of  a 
constitutional  state;  the  body  or  assembly  of  men  in  a 
state  or  kingdom  invested  with  power  to  enact  and  re¬ 
peal  laws.  —  By  the  Constitution  of  the  U.  States,  art.  i., 
1 1,  all  legislative  powers  granted  by  it  are  vested  in  a 
National  Congress,  consisting  of  a  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives.  It  requires  the  consent  of  a  majority 
of  each  branch  of  the  legislature  in  order  to  enact  a  law, 
and  then  it  must  be  approved  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  or,  in  case  of  his  refusal,  by  two-thirds 
of  each  House. 

Le'gist,  n.  [Fr.  legiste.]  One  skilled  in  the  laws. 


Legitimacy,  ( le-jWi-ma-se ,)  n.  [Fr.  legitimiU.]  Con¬ 
formity  to  or  accordance  with  law. —  Lawfulness  of 
birth;  —  in  contradistinction  from  bastardy  or  illegiti¬ 
macy. —  Genuineness;  reality;  purity;  —  opposed  to 
spuriousness  \  as,  “the  legitimacy  of  marine  bodies.” 
(  Woodward.) — Logical  sequence  ;  necessary  or  natural 
deduction;  as,  the  legitimacy  of  an  inference.  —  Con¬ 
formableness  of  an  object,  action,  or  institution  with 
established  laws ;  as,  the  legitimacy  of  a  government. 

Legitimate,  a.  [Fr.  legitime  ;  Lat.  legitimus,  from 
lex,  legis,  a  law.]  Conformable  to,  or  accordant  with, 
law.  —  In  accordance  with  established  law;  as,  a  legiti¬ 
mate  treaty. —  Real;  genuine;  veritable;  not  false  or 
spurious  ;  as,  a  legitimate  lino  of  succession.  —  Born  in 
wedlock ;  lawfully  begotten ;  as,  a  legitimate  heir,  a 
legitimate  child;  —  in  contradistinction  to  bastard  or 
illegitimate.  —  Followed  by  logical  deduction  or  regular 
sequence  ;  as,  a  legitimate  effect.  —  Accepted  and  estab¬ 
lished  as  in  accordance  with  rule  or  custom;  as,  a  legiti¬ 
mate  dogma. 

— v.a.  [Vr.legilime.r.']  To  render  legitimate;  to  invest 
any  one  with  the  rights  of  a  lawful  heir;  to  legitimize; 
also,  to  convey  the  rights  of  a  legitimate  child  to  one  that 
was  not  born  in  wedlock. — To  legalize;  to  make  lawful. 

Legitimately,  adv.  In  a  lawful  or  legitimate  man¬ 
ner  ;  genuinely. 

Difficulties  prove  a  soul  legitimately  great."  —  Dryden. 

Legit'imateness,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being 
legitimate  ;  legality  ;  lawfulness. 

Logit  ima'tion,  n.  [ Fr. ;  L.  Lat.  legitimatio.]  Act  of 
rendering  legitimate,  or  of  investing  an  illegitimate 
child  with  the  rights  of  one  born  in  wedlock.  —  Legiti¬ 
mate  birth,  (r.) 

Legit'imatist,  n.  See  Legitimist. 

Legitimist,?:.  [Fr.  legitimiste.]  An  upholder  of  legiti¬ 
mate  power  or  authority;  a  supporter  of  divine  or 
hereditary  right. 

( French  Hist.)  In  France,  an  adherent  of  the  legiti¬ 
mate  line  of  kings,  represented  by  the  elder  branch  of 
the  Bourbons,  dethroned  in  the  person  of  Charles  X.,  in 
1830,  and  whose  present  heir-male  is  the  Due  de  Bor¬ 
deaux,  (q.v.) 

Legitimize,  v.a.  To  make  lawful;  to  render  legitimate. 

Leg'less,  a.  Having  no  legs. 

Le'go-lit'erary,  a.  Having  reference  to  the  litera¬ 
ture  of  law. 

Le  Grand,  in  Iowa,  a  post-township  of  Marshall  co. ; 
pop.  1,540. 

Leguleian,  a.  [Lat.  leguleius,  lawyer,  from  lex,  law.] 
Legal ;  lawyer-like ;  as,  “  leguleian  barbarism.”  —  De 
Quincey. 

Legume',  Leguinen,  n.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  legumen,  from 
lego,  to  gather.]  (Hot.)  A  one-celled, 
one-  or  many-seeded,  two-valved, 
superior  fruit,  dehiscing  by  a  su¬ 
ture  along  both  its  face  and  its 
back,  and  bearing  its  seeds  on  the 
ventral  suture  only.  It  differs 
from  the  follicle  only  in  dehiscing 
by  two  valves.  Sometimes  it  is  in- 
dehiscent,  as  in  Cassia  fistula,  Ac. ; 
but  the  line  of  dehiscence  is  in 
such  species  indicated  by  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  sutures.  Fig.  1550  repre¬ 
sents  a  legume  of  a  Sweet  Pea, 
already  dehiscent. 

— pi.  Pulse;  peas;  beans,  Ac. 

Legu'men,  n.;  Lat.pl.  Legumina  ; 

Eng.  pi.  Legumens.  [Lat.]  See 
Legume. 

Leguinine,  n.  [Fr.,  from  Lat. 
legumen .]  (Che m.)  An  albuminoid 
matter  existing  in  leguminous 
plants.  It  is  an  important  flesh¬ 
forming  constituent  of  peas,  beans, 
and  other  leguminous  or  pod  vege¬ 
tables. 

Leguininous,  a.  [Fr.  legu- 
mineux .]  Pertaining  to  legumes 
or  pulse;  consisting  of  pulse. 

(Bot.)  Applied  to  plants  bearing 
legumes  or  pods. 

Leguininosse,  n.pl.  (Bot.)  The 
name  given  by  de  Jussieu  to  the  order  of  plants  called 
Fabacese  by  Lindley.  —  See  Faback.«. 

Lelli.  (Script.)  A  place  in  Judah,  where  Samson  was 
enabled  to  slay  one  thousand  Philistines  with  the  jaw¬ 
bone  of  an  ass,  and  where,  in  answer  to  his  petition,  a 
fountain  sprung  up  to  relieve  his  thirst.  (Judg.  xv.  9-19.) 

Lebi  City,  in  Utah,  a  post-village  of  Utah  co.,  on  the 
Union  Pacific  R.  R.  Pop.  (1897)  1,150. 

Lelli gll  (tee'hi),  in  Pennsylvania,  a  liver  formed  by 
several  branches  rising  in  Monroe,  Pike,  and  Luzerne 
cos.,  and  flowing  a  general  S.  and  S.E.  course,  enters 
the  Delaware  river  at  Easton.  Its  Indian  name  was 
Lechay.  Length,  about  90  m. 

— An  E.  co. ;  area,  about  350  sq.  m.  Riven.  Lehigh  river, 
and  Little  Lehigh,  Jordan,  Copley,  and  Sancon  creeks. 
Surface,  finely  diversified;  soil,  in  the  valleys  fertile. 
Min.  Iron  and  Coal.  Cap.  Allentown.  Pop.  (1890) 
76,631. 

— A  township  of  Northampton  co.  Pop.  4,000. 

Lehigh  Gap.  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village  of  Car¬ 
bon  co.,  about  80  m.  E.N.E.  of  Harrisburg. 

Lehigtltoil  (le-hi'tun),  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-borough 
of  Carbon  co.,  on  Leh.  Valley  R.  R.  Pop.  (1897)  3,150. 

Lehman  (leefman),  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-township 
of  Luzerne  co.  Pop.  (1897)  1,120. 

Leliiint'ite,  w,  [From  Capt.  Lehunt,  the  discoverer.] 
(Min.)  A  compact  variety  of  Natrolite,  found  at  Gleu-  ! 
arm,  in  Antrim. 


Leih'nitz.  Gottfried  Wilhelm,  Baron  von,  an  emi¬ 
nent  German  philosopher,  theologian,  and  mathemati¬ 
cian,  b.  at  Leipsic,  in  1646.  He  was  educated  at  the 
university  of  that  city,  and  early  gave  evidence  of  that  • 
genius  winch  was  to  render  him  so  distinguished.  His 
studies  were  very  varied,  law  and  mathematics  for  a 
time  holding  the  chief  piace ;  but  philosophy  and  the¬ 
ology  gradually  attracted  him,  and  engaged  his  most 
earnest  attention.  He.  first  appeared  as  an  author  at 
the  age  of  18,  and  two  years  later  graduated  i.l.d.  at 
Altdorf,  where  he  refused  the  offer  of  a  professorship, 
lie  then  lived  for  a  short  time  at  Niirnberg,  and  was 
secretary  to  a  society  of  alchemists.  He  then  removed 
to  Frankfort  on  being  appointed  councillor  to  the  elec¬ 
tor  of  Mentz,  a  post  which  he  held  till  1676.  Visiting 
Paris  and  London  in  1672,  he  became  acquainted  with 
the  leading  men  of  science  of  the  age,  among  them  Sir 
Isaac  Newton,  Robert  Boyle,  Henry  Oldenburg,  Huy- 
ghens,  Malebranche,  and  Cassini.  In  1676  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed  atilic  councillor  and  librarian  to  the  duke  of 
Brunswick-Ltineburg.  About  this  period  he  invented 
an  arithmetical  machine,  and  made  the  discovery  of  the 
Differential  Calculus;  Newton  at  the  same  period  in¬ 
venting  his  similar  method  of  Fluxions.  Having  un¬ 
dertaken  to  write  the  history  of  the  House  of  Bruns¬ 
wick,  he  made  extensive  travels  for  the  purpose  of  col¬ 
lecting  materials,  and  soon  after  published  several 
historical  and  political  works.  In  1692  L.  took  a  lead¬ 
ing  part  in  a  project  of  union  of  the  Catholic  and  Prot¬ 
estant  churches,  and  had  a  correspondence  with  Bos- 
suet  respecting  it.  But  the  scheme  was  found  imprac¬ 
ticable.  Some  years  later  he  was  called  to  Berlin,  and 
named  president  of  the  newly  founded  Academy  of 
Sciences.  He  was  consulted  by  Peter  the  Great  on  his 
plans  for  the  advancement  of  civilization  in  bis  empire, 
and  received  from  him  a  pension  with  the  title  of  coun¬ 
cillor  of  state.  Similar  honors  were  bestowed  upon  him 
by  the  German  emperor  Charles  VI.  L.  passed  the  last 
years  of  his  life  at  Hanover.  The  writings  of  L.  are 
very  numerous,  and  treat  of  a  wide  variety  of  subjects. 
The  most  important  are,  in  mathematics — Theoria  Slo- 
lus  Abstracti  et  Motus  Concre.ti,  which  was  written 
against  the  views  of  Descartes;  Regies  du  Cal  cul  Differ - 
entiel,  published  in  1684;  in  philosophy—  De  Arte  Com- 
binatoria;  the  Fssai  de  Theodic&e,  in  which  he  builds 
up  bis  system  of  Optimism,  maintaining  that  the  world 
as  it  is  constituted  is  the  best  of  all  possible  worlds;  the 
Monadolngie,  or  exposition  of  his  original  theory  of 
Monads,  q.  v.,  the  central  point  of  his  system  of  philos¬ 
ophy;  Principia  PhUosnphica  ;  Hurmonie  Pre-etablie ; 

A 'ouveaux  Essais  sur  I’ Enlendement  Humain,  his  answer 
to  Locke's  essay  on  the  same  subject ;  and  Meditaliones 
de  Cognitione,  Yeritate  et  ldeis ;  and  in  history  and  law 
—  Qusestiones  Philosophies  ex  Jure  Col  belie ;  Nova 
Methodus  docendi  discendique  Juris  ;  Scriptores  rerum 
Brunsvicenstum,  and  Codex  Juris  Gentium  Diplomati- 
cus.  There  are  also  large  collections  of  letters  of  L., 
who  carried  on  a  very  extensive  correspondence. 
Among  these  are  his  letters  to  John  Bernouilli,  in  2  vols. 

4 to.,  and  his  correspondence  with  Dr.  Clarke  on  the 
principles  of  Natural  Philosophy  and  Religion.  The 
aim  of  L.  was  to  apply  to  philosophy  the  method  of  de¬ 
monstration,  and  to  reconcile  philosophy  and  theology; 
he  maintained  the  existence  of  innate  ideas  and  neces¬ 
sary  truths,  and  our  capacity  of  discovering  them  ;  and 
though  he  did  not  present  his  system  as  a  whole,  he 
became  the  founder  of  a  new  school  of  philosophy,  and 
gave  an  extraordinary  stimulus  to  metaphysical  studies 
by  “  the  infinitude  of  bright  ideas,  hints,  and  conjectures 
which  were  perpetually  scintillating  from  his  brilliant 
mind.”  He  D.  at  Hanover  in  1716,  and  was  buried  at 


Leipsic,  his  monument  there  bearing  the  inscription — 
“Ossa  Leibnitii.” 


Leicester,  (les'ler,)  Robert  Dudlet.  Earl  of,  an  Eng¬ 
lish  noble  and  favorite  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  B.  1531.  On 
the  accession  of  Elizabeth  to  the  throne,  Dudley  met 
with  rapid  preferment,  winning  the  queen’s  regard  by 
his  courtly  address  and  handsome  person.  In  1560,  his 
first  wife,  Amy  Robsart,  died,  not  without  suspicion  of 
violence.  (See  Sir  W.  Scott’s  Kenilworth.)  In  1564 
Dudley  became  Chancellor  of  Oxford  University  and 
Earl  of  Leicester.  In  1575  he  entertained  Elizabeth  at 
his  castle  of  Kenilworth  (q.  v.)  with  almost  royal  mag¬ 
nificence.  In  the  year  following  L.  secretly  married 
the  widow  of  the  earl  of  Essex,  a  step  never  forgiven 
by  Elizabeth.  In  1588,  on  the  threatened  invasion  of 
the  Spanish  Armada,  L.  was  appointed  lieutenant-gen¬ 
eral  of  the  kingdom.  I),  in  the  same  year. 

Leicester,  (les'ter,)  a  co.  of  England,  nearly  in  its 
centre,  immediately  S.  of  cos.  Derby  and  Nottingham  ; 
area,  803  sq.  m.,  or  514,164  acres,  of  w  hich  about  480,000 
are  arable,  meadow,  and  pasture.  It  is  noted  for  its 
breed  of  cattle,  sheep,  and  horses.  It  also  produces  ex¬ 
tensive  crops  of  barley,  wheat,  and  oatR.  Manuf.  Con¬ 
sists  principally  of  wool,  which  is  converted  into  hosiery, 
shirts,  Ac.  Min.  Iron,  lead,  coal,  and  lime.  Principal’ 
towns,  Leicester,  Loughborough,  Hinckley.  Rivers 
Trent  and  Soar.  Pop.  (1897)  377,250. 

Leicester,  a  town  of  England,  cap.  of  the  above  co.,  on 
the  Soar.  100  m.  N.N.W.  of  London.  It  is  the  center  of 
the  finest  wool  district  }n  England.  Manuf.  Woollens, 
hosiery,  laces,  boots  and  shoes.  Pop.  (1897)  181,100. 

Leicester  (l  s' ter),  in  il  lassachuselts,  a  post-tow  u  and 
township  of  Worcester  co.,  about  54  miles  W.  by  S  of 
Boston.  Pop.  (1895  )  3,239. 

Leicester,  in  Neiv  York,  a  thriving  township  of  Liv¬ 
ingston  co. 


Leicester,  in  Vermont,  a  post-township  of  Addison  co 
Pop.  (1897)  600. 


Leichlingen  (lishefling-en),  a  village  and  district  of 
Rhenish  Prussia,  on  the  Wupper,  12  m  S.E.  of  Dussel- 
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darf.  Man vf.  Cutlery  and  woollen  cloths.  Pap.  (1897) 
about  13,000. 

Leitly,  Joseph.  M.D.,  LL.I).,  physician,  naturalist,  and 
teacher  of  anatomy,  was  born  in  Philadelphia,  l’a., 
Sept.  9, 1823.  He  studied  medicine,  and  graduated  ini 
the  U uiversity  of  Pennsyh  ania  in  1844.  In  1853  he  was 
appointed  professor  of  Anatomy  in  that  institution ;  and 
he  also  held  the  professorship  of  Natural  History  at 
Swartlimore  College,  near  Philadelphia.  For  many 
years  he  took  an  active  interest  in  the  Academy  o!  J 
Natural  Sciences,  of  his  native  city,  and  after  1846  held  I 
the  position  of  its  chairman  of  curators;  being  its 
president  from  1883  until  his  death  in  1891.  Prof. 
Leidy’s  investigations  were  mainly  in  the  departments 
of  anatomy,  zoology,  and  paleontology.  The  catalogue 
published  by  the  Royal  Society  of  London  gives  a  list 
of  777  of  his  scientific  papers  up  to  I860,  after  which  lie 
largely  added  to  the  number.  Most  of  them  were  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  Contribution s  to  the  Knowledge  of  the  Smith¬ 
sonian  Institution ,  the  Journal  and  Proceedings  of  the. 
Academy  of  Natural  Sciences,  and  the  Transactions  of  the 
American  Philosophical  Society.  The  most  important  of 
his  works  are :  A  Flora  and  Fauna  within  Lining  Animals ; 
Memories  of  the  Extinct  Sloth.  Ox,  and  Peccary  Tribes  of 
North  America;  The  Ancient  Fauna  of  Nebraska;  The 
Cretaceous  Reptiles  of  the  United  States;  The  Extinct  Mam¬ 
malian  Fauna  of  Dakota  and  Nebraska,  together  with  a 
Synofisis  of  all  the  Extinct  Mammals  of  North  America 
(a  quarto  of  472  pages  accompanied  with  30  plates), 
and  Fresh-  ]\  ater  Bhizopods  of  North  America.  Died  April 
30, 1891. 

Ia'idy  ( li'dee ),  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-township  of 
Clinton  co.  Pop.  (1897)  700. 

Lei$fb  (Id),  a  town  of  England,  Lancaster  co.,  13  m.  \V.[ 
of  Manchester.  Manuf.  Fustiana,  cambrics,  and  mus¬ 
lins.  There  are  also  extensive  coal  mines,  and  flour 
mills  in  the  vicinity.  Pop.  (1897)  29,200. 

I,e i:;li toil  1 1  ii z/a r<l  (Ini' (on  buz'zard).  or,  more 
properly,  Leighton-Beau-desert,  a  town  of  England, 
co.  Bedford,  near  the  Ouse,  35  m.  N.X.W.  of  Loudon. 
Manuf.  Lace  and  straw-plait,  and  it  has  considerable 
trade  in  corn  and  timber.  Pop.  (1897)  6,750. 

Leighton  (la1 -ton),  in  Alabama,  a  P.  0.  of  Colbert  co. 

Leighton,  in  Ioiva,  a  post-village  of  Mahaska  co., 
about  50  m.  E  S.E.  of  Dos  Moines. 

Leigh ton,  in  Michigan,  a  township  of  Allegan  co. 
Pop.  (1897)  1,260. 

Leighton,  in  Minnesota,  a  village  of  Hennepin  co., 
about  20  m.  W.  by  X.  of  St.  Paul. 

Lein'bach's,  in  Penna.,  a  post-village  of  Berks  co. 

Leinster  (lens'ter),  the  E.  prov.  of  Ireland,  bordering 
on  the  St.  George’s  Channel  and  the  Irish  Sea.  Area, 
4,876,211  acres.  At  the  period  of  the  invasion  by  Eng¬ 
land  (in  1170)  this  prov.  formed  the  kingdoms  of  L.  and 
Meath.  It  now  comprises  the  cos.  vf  Carlow.  Dublin, 
Kildare,  Kilkenny,  King’s  and  Queen’s,  Longfoid, 
Louth,  Meath,  Westmeath,  Wicklow  and  Wexford.  The 
country  is  generally  level,  but  in  some  places  along  the 
coast  rugged  and  craggy.  The  best  harbors  are  Dublin, 
Drogheda,  Dundalk,  and  Oarlingiord.  Biters.  Shannon.) 
Barrow,  Xore,  Boyue,  Liffy,  and  Slaney.  It  contains 
also  large  tracts  or  peat  fields,  the  principal  being, 
known  as  the  Bog  of  Allen.  The  soil,  which  is  consid¬ 
ered  the  most  fertile  in  Ireland,  produces  the  usual 
cereals,  also  flax.  Min.  Copper,  lead,  sulphur,  and  coal  ;| 
also  some  silver  and  gold.  Pop.  (1897)  about  1.175,000. 

Leinster,  Blount,  a  mountain  of  Ireland  in  Lein 
ster,  about  5  m.  S.W.  of  Xewtonbarry.  Height,  2,610  ft. 

LeiophyPlll III .  «.  [Gr.  leios,  smooth  and  phyllou, 
leaf.]  ( Bot .)  A  genus  of  plants,  order  Eriracese.  They 
are  small,  smooth  shrubs  with  erect  branches;  leaves, 
alternate,  entire,  oval,  coriaceous ;  corymbs  terminal; 
fli  iwers  white. 

Lei'perville,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  village  of  Delaware 
co..  about  12  m.  S.E.  of  Philadelphia.  i 

Leipo  a.  «.  ( ZoSl .)  A  genus  of  Hasores  birds,  family 

Megapodidie.  the  only  known  Bpeeies  of  which  is  Leipoa  . 
Ocellata.  the  “Native  Pheasant”  of  the  colonists  of 


Western  Aus¬ 
tralia  ;  which 
in  its  habits  is 
very  like  the 
domestic  fowl. 

It  deposits  its 
eggs  in  a  mound 
of  sand  about 
three  feet  high, 
the  inside  being 
lined  with  lay¬ 
ers  of  dried 

leaves,  grasses,  —  - - — 

but  leaves  them  to  be  hatched  by  the  heat  of  the  sun  s  ■ 
rays.  The  natives  are  very  fond  of  the  eggs,  and  rob , 
the  mounds  twice  or  thrice  in  a  season.  These  mounds  ; 
resemble  ant-hills;  and,  indeed,  ants  often  abound  in 
them.  Captain  Grey  observes  that  the  nests  are  at 
least  nine  feet  in  diameter  and  three  feet  high.  By  the 
natives  this  bird  is  named  Ngnwoo. 

Leipothyin'ic,  a.  See  Lipothymic. 

Leippa.  or  Leipa.  ( lipe'pa ,)  a  town  of  Austria,  in 
Bohemia,  on  the  Polzen,  24  m.  E.N.E.  of  Leitmeritz. 
Manuf.  Woollens,  cottons,  glass,  and  earthenware.  Pop. 


7,500. 

Leipsie,  ( lip’zik .)  [Ger.  Leipzig.)  A  celebrated  com¬ 
mercial  city  of  X.  Germany,  kingdom  of  Saxony,  on  the 
White  Elster  (a  tributary  of  the  Saale),  60  m.  W.N.W . 
of  Dresden,  and  20  S.E.  of  Halle.  The  appearance  of 
the  city  at  a  distance  is  not  imposing;  it  stands  in  a 
wide  plain,  which,  though  fertile,  is  unvaried  by  a  sin¬ 
gle  eminence  to  relieve  its  sameness.  It  occupies  but 
a  small  extent  of  ground  compared  with  its  population. 


the  houses  being  very  lofty ;  many  of  them  six  stories 
high,  independent  of  three  or  four  additional  in  the 
pyramidal  roof.  Few  cities  exhibit  so  much  of  the 
carved  masonry  which  characterized  the  old  German 
style  of  building,  joined  with  so  much  stateliness.  The 
streets  are  narrow,  but  the  various  markets  and  squares 
are  large,  clean,  and  neat.  L.  is  far  inferior  in  elegance 
and  beauty  to  Dresden  ;  but  is  better  built  than  Frank¬ 
fort,  and  has  a  decided  air  of  comfort  and  respectability. 
The  great  market-place,  in  the  centre  of  the  city,  is  ren¬ 
dered  one  of  the  most  striking  squares  in  Europe,  by 
the  quaint  architecture  of  its  surroundings.  L.  is  pre¬ 
eminently  a  literary  centre  ;  besides  possessing  a  noble 
university  and  various  fine  libraries  and  scientific  in¬ 
stitutions,  it  is  the  grand  emporium  of  the  German 
book-trade.  It  is  the  custom  for  every  European  house 
dealing  in  German  books  to  have  its  agent  at  L.  The 
great  sale  of  new  works  takes  place  at  the  Easter  fair.  J 
L.  is  the  great  mart  of  Central  Europe  for  all  kinds  of 
merchandise.  Among  its  chief  manufactures  are  silk 
goods,  stockings,  leather,  hats,  playing-cards,  paper  j 
hangings,  tallow-chandlery,  gold  and  silver  wares,  ' 
liqueurs,  Ac.  Pop.  (1891)  357,147.  L.  and  vicinity  was,  j 
in  Oct.,  1813,  the  scene  of  one  of  the  most  tremendous 
battles  of  modern  times.  Xapoleon  I.  having  concen-l 
trated  at  this  point  an  army  of  about  135,000  men,  was 
attacked  ou  the  16th  by  the  allies  under  Prince  Schwar- 
tzenberg,  BlUcher.  ami  other  generals,  accompanied  by 
the  emperors  of  Russia  and  Austria  and  the  king  of  1 
Prussia.  The  allied  force  amounted  to  at  least  250,000 
men.  The  struggle,  which  was  fierce,  obstinate,  and 
bloody,  terminated  at  nightfall  without  advantage  to 
either  party.  1’he  next  day  passed  over  with  the  same 
results.  On  the  18th,  shortly  after  the  renewal  of  the 
fighting,  a  Saxon  brigade  deserted  the  French,  and 
went  over  to  the  allies,  which,  combined  with  their 
superior  force,  gave  the  latter  an  advantage  that  all  the 
genius  of  Napoleon,  seconded  by  the  valor  and  devotion 
of  his  troops,  could  not  counteract.  Though  the  French 
maintained  their  ground  during  the  day,  a  retreat  be¬ 
came  indispensable ;  and  owing  to  the  accidental  blow¬ 
ing  up  of  the  bridge,  a  part  of  the  French  army  was  cut 
off;  thus,  Xapoleon  lost  25,000  men,  who  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  allies  as  prisoners,  exclusive  of  the  far 
greater  number  who  fell  in  the  previous  battles.  Prince 
Poniatowski  (“  the  last  of  the  Poles”),  after  displaying 
prodigies  of  valor,  lost  his  life  in  the  retreat  on  the  19th,  I 
having  been  drowned  in  attempting  to  cross  the  Elster. 
This  great  battle  completely  emancipated  Germany 
from  the  French  yoke. 

Leipsic,  (leep’sek,)  in  Delaware,  a  post-village  of  Kent 
co.,  about  8  m.  N.N.E.  of  Dover. 

Leipsie,  in  Indiana,  a  post-office  of  Orange  co. 

Leipsie,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Putnam  co.,  about 
45  m.  S.S.W.  of  Toledo. 

Leipzig;,  in  Saxony.  See  Leipsic. 

Leisure,  (le'zhur,  or  lezh'ur,)  n.  [Fr.  loisir,  from  0  Fr. 
loist,  it  is  allowed,  from  Lat.  licet,  it  is  permitted.]  Free¬ 
dom  from  labor,  occupation,  or  business  ;  time  free  from 
employment;  spare  or  vacant  time. 

“  You  enjoy  your  quiet  in  a  garden,  where  you  have  the  leisure 
of  thinking.” — Dryden. 

— Time  which  may  be  employed  in  any  specific  manner; 
opportune  convenience;  ease. 

At  leisure.,  not  busy;  having  one’s  time  unoccupied  ; 
as,  he  is  at  leisure  always  in  the  afternoons.  —  In  a  leis¬ 
urely  manner:  opportunely. 

••  Married  in  haste,  we  may  repent  at  leisure." — Congreve. 

Leis'lirelv,  a.  Done  at  leisure;  not  hasty;  deliberate; 
slow  ;  as,  a  leisurely  walk. 

— adr.  At  leisure;  riot  in  haste  or  hurry:  slowly;  de¬ 
liberately;  as,  to  move  leisurely. 

Lei'lersliu  rg,  in  Maryland,  a  post-village  of  Wash¬ 
ington  co.,  about  107  m.  N.W.  of  Annapolis. 

Leith,  (teeth,)  a  seaport-town  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Edin¬ 
burgh,  on  the  Frith  of  Forth,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Leith,  2  in.  X.  of  Edinburgh  ;  Lat.  55°  58'  9”  N.,  Lon.  3° 
10'  5"  W.  L.  is  one  of  the  most  important  seaports  of 
Scotland.  It  carries  on  an  extensive  trade  with  the 
Baltic,  and  other  countries  of  Europe  ;  also  with  the  W. 
Indies  and  America.  Ship-bnilding  is  carried  on  to  a 
considerable  extent. 

Leiths'ville,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-office  of  North¬ 
ampton  co. 

Leit'nieritz.  a  town  of  Austria,  in  Bohemia,  on  the 
Elbe,  34  m.  N.N.E.  of  Prague;  pop.  8.200. 

Leitrim,  (le'trim.)  a  co.of  Ireland,  prov.  of  Connaught, 
bordering  on  the  Bay  of  Donegal ;  area,  613  sq.  m.,  or 
392.363  acres,  of  which  about  25,000  acres  are  covered 
with  water,  including  Lough  Allen  near  the  source  of 
the  Shannon.  L.  is  wild,  and  generally  mountainous, 
but  in  the  valleys  and  low  lands  the  soil  is  very  fertile. 
Rivers.  Shannon,  Blackwater,  and  Bonnet.  Lakes. 
Allen,  Melvin,  and  Gill.  Prod.  The  usual  cereals,  espe¬ 
cially  oats.  Min.  Iron,  lead,  and  copper. 

— A  village  of  Ireland,  in  the  above  co  ,  on  the  Shannon, 
about  3  m.  N.E.  of  Carrick ;  pop.  406. 

Lekain.  ( leh-han ',)  Henri  Louis  Cain,  a  French  trage¬ 
dian,  B.  in  Paris,  1728,  was  the  son  of  a  goldsmith,  and 
studied  in  the  College  Magazin,  where  he  imbibed  a 
taste  for  the  dramatic  art.  V  oltaire  aided  him  liberally 
with  money  and  advice,  and  he  appeared  on  the  stage 
of  the  Theatre  Franfais,  where  he  secured  such  a  popu¬ 
larity  that  his  death  was  looked  on  bv  the  patrons  of  the 
drama  as  a  public  calamity.  His  Me  moires  were  pub¬ 
lished  by  his  son  in  1801,  and  reprinted  in  1825  under 
the  supervision  of  Talma.  D.  1778. 

Le'lanil.  Charles  Godfrey,  an  American  literateur,  b. 
in  Philadelphia.  1824.  After  graduating  at  Princeton 
Coll.,  N.  J  ,  and  subsequently  studying  at  the  European 
universities  of  Heidelberg,  Munich,  and  Paris,  Mr.  L. 


studied  law  in  his  native  city,  a  pursuit  which  he  soon 
relinquished  for  that  of  literature.  He  has  contributed 
largely  to  modern  American  journalism  and  serial  liter¬ 
ature,  and  made  a  decided  hit,  in  1869,  with  the  series 
of  grotesque  (or,  rather,  burlesque)  Hans  Breitmann 
Ballads  ;  the  earlier  instalments  of  which  proved  highly 
successful  both  in  this  country  and  iu  Europe. 

Le'lanil,  in  Illinois,  a  post-village  of  La  Salle  co.,  abt. 
68  miles  W.S.W.  of  Ohicego.  Pop.  (1897  )  620. 

Loin  ml,  in  Michigan,  a  post-village  of  Leelanaw  co., 
about  22  m.  N.  by  W.  of  Traverse  City.  Pop.  475. 

Lelarnl.  in  Oregon,  a  post-village  of  Josephine  co., 
about  40  m.  N.N.E.  of  Kerby. 

Lely,  Sir  Peter,  a  painter,  b.  at  Soest,  Westphalia.  1617. 
He  studied  under  Grebber,  at  Haarlem,  after  which  he 
went  to  England,  where  he,  at  first,  painted  landscapes 
and  historical  subjects ;  but,  finding  more  encourage¬ 
ment  given  to  portrait-painting,  he  turned  his  attention 
to  that  branch  of  his  art,  and  became  unrivalled  in  the 
graceful  rendering  of  heads  ;  the  hands  of  his  portraits 
were  remarkably  fine  and  elegantly  turned  He  was  in 
great  favor  with  Charles  I.  and  Charles  II.,  by  the  latter 
of  whom  he  was  knighted,  and  for  whom  he  painted  the 
voluptuous  beauties  of  his  court.  D.  in  England,  1680. 

Le  Hai  re.  a  strait  of  S.  America,  separating  Staten 
Island  from  Terra  del  Fuego.  It  is  20  m.  wide,  and  free 
from  obstructions.  Discovered  in  1616,  by  Le  Maire,  a 
Dutch  navigator. 

Le'nian,  n.  [O.  Eng.  levemon.)  A  sweetheart  of  either 
sex;  a  gallant,  but.  more  frequently,  a  mistress  ; — gen¬ 
erally  used  in  a  bad  sense. 

Le'nian.  (Lake  of.)  See  Geneva,  (Lake  of.) 

Leill'berg,  a  city  of  Austria,  cap.  of  prov.  of  Galicia, 
on  the  Peltew,  185  m.  S.E.  of  Cracow;  Lat.  49°  50'  N., 
Lon.  24°  E.  It  is  one  of  the  finest  towns  of  Austria,  and 
contains  many  beautiful  churches  and  buildings,  besides 
a  university,  with  a  library  of  40,000  vols.  Here  is  also 
another  institute  founded  by  Ossolinski.  containing  a 
library  of  60,000  vols..  and  1,200  MSS.,  chiefly  of  Polish 
literature.  Manuf.  Cotton  and  woollen  stuffs,  with 
dye-works,  jewelry,  Ac.  It  is  the  chief  trading-town  of 
Galicia,  and  its  position  renders  it  the  emporium  for 
much  of  the  produce  of  S  Russia,  Moldavia,  and  Walla- 
chia,  in  its  transit  to  central  Europe. 

Lem  go.  a  town  of  Prussia,  in  Westphalia,  on  the  Bega, 
16  m.  N.E.  of  Minden.  Manuf.  Woollens,  linens,  and 
meerschaum  pipes.  Pop.  4,900. 

Lein'ing,  n.  (Zool.)  Same  as  Lemming. 

Lem'ington,  in  Ferment,  a  post-township  of  Essex  co. ; 
pop.  about  300. 

Lemma,  n.  [Gr.,  a  thing  taken  or  assumed.]  (Math.) 
A  term  used  to  denote  a  preliminary  proposition  taken 
as  demonstrated  for  the  purpose  of  being  used  in  the 
demonstration  of  a  subsequent  proposition.  Thus  prop¬ 
ositions  in  geometry  may  be  taken  as  lemmas  to  prove 
some  proposition  in  mechanics.  In  logic,  a  premise 
taken  for  granted  is  sometimes  called  a  lemma. 

Lemming,  n.  ( Foot .)  The  My  odes  Ntrrvegiens,  is  a 
native  of  Norway  and  Finland.  It  belongs  to  the  Mu- 
ridie,  or  Rat  family  (F’ig.  1552).  It  is  about  five  inches 
in  length,  with  a  tail  about  half  an  inch  long,  and  is  of 

j  a  tawny  color,  varie¬ 
gated  with  black.  In  its 
habits  the  L.  is  ex¬ 
tremely  peculiar.  It 
subsists  entirely  on  veg¬ 
etable  food,  and  lives  in 
shallow  burrows  under 
ground,  in  summer,  and 
makes  long  passages  under  the  snow  in  winter.  In 
Baird’s  “  Cyclopaedia  of  the  Natural  Sciences,”  its  pecu¬ 
liar  habits  are  thus  described:  —  “The  most  remark¬ 
able  feature  in  the  history  of  the  L.  is  the  periodical 
emigration  the  animals  make  from  one  part  of  the 
country  to  another.  They  descend  in  great  bands  from 
the  mountains  which  divide  Norland  and  Finmark,  eat¬ 
ing  up  everything  before  them.  They  pursue  their 
course  in  a  straight  line,  climbing  walls  and  houses,  and 
not  avoiding  man  himself,  should  he  stand  iu  the  way, 

!  but  attempting  to  climb  over  him.  Rivers  and  lakes 
are  swum  across,  the  band  forming  again  on  the  other 
side,  and  corn  and  hay  stacks  are  gnawn  through.  Like 
an  army  of  locusts,  they  pass  on.  leaving  a  desolate 
track  behind  them,  nor  do  they  stop  till  they  reach  the 
sea,  where  thousands  are  drowned.  During  their  march 
great  numbers  are  destroyed  by  hawks,  owls,  weasels, 
Ac.;  and  so  great  is  the  havoc  thus  committed,  and  by 
their  being  swept  away  in  crossing  rivers,  and  by  simi¬ 
lar  casualties,  that  but  few  ever  reach  their  native 
haunts  again.  The  cause  of  these  migrations  is  not 
well  known,  but  it  is  supposed  to  arise  from  want  of 
food.  They  appear  to  take  place  at  irregular  intervals; 
but.  upon  an  average,  about  once  in  ten  years.  In 
former  times,  the  lemmings  were  superstitiously  re¬ 
garded  by  the  peasants  of  the  countries  they  went  over, 
the  popular  belief  being  that  they  fell  from  the  clouds; 
and  in  such  dread  were  they  held,  that  it  used  to  be  the 
custom  ibr  priests  to  exorcise  them  with  bell,  book, and 
candle.” 

Lem'na,  n.  (Bot.)  The  typical  genus  of  the  order 

PlSTIACE.®,  q.  V. 

l,o ii i  ii  i a ii  Larth.  or  Sph  ragitle,  (lem'ne-dn,)  n 
species  of  bole,  or  kind  of  earth,  found  in  the  island  of 
Lemnos,  in  the  iEgean  Sea.  Among  the  ancients  this 
substance  was  celebrated  as  a  sovereign  remedy  against 
poisons  and  the  bites  of  venomous  reptiles.  It  was  also 
much  used  in  medicine,  not  only  as  an  alexipharmic, 
but  also  as  an  astringent,  sudorific,  vulnerary,  Ac. 
There  were  three  -varieties  of  Lemnian  earth,  —  the 
white,  the  red, and  the  yellow:  of  which  the  two  former 
were  considered  the  most  valuable.  They  were  brought 
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from  the  Levant,  mostly  in  the  shape  of  small  cakes, 
hearing  the  impression  of  a  seal,  from  which  circum¬ 
stance  it  gained  the  name  of  terra  sigillala.  In  exter¬ 
nal  appearance  it  resembles  a  clay,  with  a  smooth  sur¬ 
face  like  agate,  especially  in  recent  fractures.  It  is  ofa 
fatty  consistence,  and  has  a  soapy  feel,  adheres  slightly 
to  the  tongue,  and  falls  to  pieces  when  immersed  in 
water.  When  analyzed,  it  is  found  to  consist  of  silica 
66,  alumina  14-5,  soda  3'5,  oxide  of  iron  6,  water  8  5, 
with  slight  traces  of  magnesia  and  lime.  Till  within 
the  present  century,  the  Turks  and  Greeks  believed 
that  the  Lemnian  earth  was  possessed  of  imaginary  vir¬ 
tues.  The  cups  and  goblets  used  by  the  sultan  and 
chiefs  were  invariably  made  of  this  substance.  The 
alexipharmic  and  astringent  properties  of  this  and 
other  boles  are  now  held  in  little  or  no  esteem;  but, 
used  in  the  same  manner  as  soap,  it  is  still  employed  in 
order  to  remove  impurities. 

Leinnisca'ta  of  Bernouil'li,  n.  [Lat.  Umnis- 
catus.]  {Math.)  In  geometry,  a  curve  in  the  form  of  the 
figure  8,  with  both  parts  symmetrical,  generated  by  the 
point  in  which  a  tangent  to  an  equilateral  hyperbola 
meets  the  perpendicular  on  it  drawn  from  the  centre. 

lann'nos,  Stalimene,  or  Liiinye,  an  island  of 
European  Turkey,  in  the  Grecian  Archipelago,  40  m. 
W.  of  the  entrance  of  the  Hellespont;  Lat.  39°  53' 
46"  N.,  Lon.  25°  8'  32"  E.  Area,  150  sq.  m.  It  is  of 
an  irregular  quadrilateral  shape,  being  nearly  divided 
into  two  peninsulas  by  two  deep  bays  or  indentations  of 
the  sea.  Port  Paradise  on  its  N.,  and  Port  St.  Antonio  on 
its  S.  side.  The  latter  is  a  capacious  harbor  for  the 
largest  vessels.  Surf.  Irregular,  and  bears  the  strong¬ 
est  marks  of  volcanic  action  at  an  early  period,  which 
probably  gave  rise  to  the  ancient  pagan  myth  of  Vul¬ 
can  falling  upon  this  island  when  hurled  from  heaven 
by  Jupiter.  The  principal  product  of  L.  is  the  Lem- 
nian  earth,  q.  v.  It  is  also  fertile  in  oil,  wine,  corn,  and 
fruit.  Pup.  estimated  13,500.  L.  is  said  to  have  been 
peopled  by  a  Thracian  tribe,  whose  descendants  were 
expelled  by  the  Tyrrhenian  Pelasgians.  It  fell  under 
the  Persian  yoke  B.  c.  505,  and  was  subjected  to  Athens 
by  Miltiades,  n  c.  489.  The  Macedonians  obtained  pos¬ 
session  for  a  short  time,  and  it  again  passed  under  the 
Athenian  yoke.  It  was  celebrated  for  its  labyrinth. 
See  Stalimene. 

Lern'oti.  n.  (Bot.)  See  Citrus. 

Le  in  oil  ade',  n.  [Fr.  lemonade.]  A  beverage  consist¬ 
ing  of  lemon-juice  mixed  with  water  and  sweetened. 

Ijem'on,  in  Ohio,  a  post-township  of  Sutler  co.  Pop. 
(1897)  about  11,000. 

fa'lll'on,  or  Leinond'.  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village 
and  township  of  Wyoming  co.,  about  6  m.  N.  of  Tunk- 
hannock.  Pop.  (1897)  640. 

Lemond',  in  Minnesota,  a  post-township  of  Steele  co. 
Pop.  (1897)  750. 

Lem'onfair  River,  in  Vermont,  a  small  stream 
flowing  into  Otter  creek  in  Addison  co. 

Lem'on-g-rass,  «.  (Bot.)  See  Andropogon. 

Leni'on  Grove,  in  California,  a  post-office  of  San 


Diego  co.,  on  S.  D.,  C.  &  E.  R.  R. 

Lemont',  in  Illinois,  a  post-village  and  township  of 
Cook  co.,  about  20  m.  S.W.  of  the  city  of  Chicago. 

Lemont',  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village  of  Center  co., 
on  Penna.  R.R.  Pop.  (1897)  350. 

Lemonwier,  ( lem'on-weer ,)  in  Wisconsin,  a  small  river 
flowing  into  Wisconsin  River  in  Juneau  co. 

— A  post-village  and  township  of  Juneau  co.,  about  3  m. 
S.E.  of  Manston. 

Lem'on-yelTow,  n.  (Painting.)  A  beautiful  light 
and  vivid  color.  In  body  and  opacity  it  is  nearly  equal 
to  Naples  yellow  and  masticot,  but  much  more  pure  and 
lucid  in  color  and  tint,  and,  at  the  same  time,  not  liable 
to  change  by  damp,  sulphurous,  or  impure  air,  or  by  the 
action  of  light,  or  by  the  steel  palette-knife,  or  by  mix¬ 
ture  of  white  lead  or  other  pigments,  either  iu  water  or  oil. 

Lem'pa,  a  river  of  Central  America,  enters  the  Pacific 
Ocean  abt..  35  m.  S.E.  of  San  Salvador. 

Lemp'ster,  in  New  Hampshire,  a  post-township  of 
Sullivan  co. 

Le'ninr,  Lemu'ridie,  n.pl.  (Zobl.)  A  genus  and 
family  including  sev¬ 
eral  of  the  lower  quad- 
rumanous  animals  of 
different  structure 
and  habits.  However, 
it  is  now  restricted  to 
such  as  have  the  in¬ 
ferior  incisors  long, 
compressed,  and  slop¬ 
ing  forward,  and  the 
lower  canines  approx¬ 
imated  and  of  similar 
form  and  direction. 

“  Each  of  the  four  ex¬ 
tremities  is  provided 
with  an  opposable 
thumb ;  but  the  index 
digit  of  the  hinder 
hand  has  its  nail  de¬ 
veloped  into  a  long, 
curved,  sharp-pointed 
claw.”  The  lemurs 

are  natives  of  Mada-  K  1553. -lemur.  (L.  catta.) 
gascar.  •  '  ' 

l.eimires,  (lem'yu-reez,)  n.  pi.  ( Roman  Myth.)  A  term 
applied  to  the  ghostly  souls  of  the  dead,  that  tormented 
men  in  the  night-time;  whence  they  are  also  called 
nocturnal  or  black.  A  ceremony, called  indifferentlyeither 
lemuria,  lemuralia,  or  remuria,  used  to  be  observed  on 
the  9th,  11th,  and  13th  of  May  :  and  was  thus  celebrated 
on  account  of  its  supposed  efficacy  in  laying  the  souls 


of  the  departed.  The  ceremony  of  the  lemuralia  is  thus 
described  in  the  “Popular  Encyclopaedia:”  —  “About 
midnight,  when  everybody  was  asleep,  the  head  of  the 
house  arose,  and  went,  barefooted,  softly,  and  in  silence, 
to  a  fountain  ;  with  a  snap  of  the  fingers,  still  keeping 
silent,  he  protected  himself  from  the  spectres.  Having 
washed  his  hands  at  the  fountain,  he  returned,  took 
some  black  beaus  in  his  mouth,  and,  without  looking 
round  threw  them  nine  times  over  his  head,  repeating 
each  time — Hsec  ego  mitto ;  his  fabis  me  meosque  redimo, 
(These  I  send ;  with  these  beans  I  redeem  me  and  mine  ) 
He  then  washed  his  hands  again,  struck  a  hollow  copper 
vessel,  saying  nine  times,  during  the  operation,  in  a 
supplicating  tone  —  Manes,  ex  tie,  paterni,  ( Ye  souls  of 
my  ancestors,  depart.)  lie  now  looked  round,  and  the 
ceremony  was  finished.  It  was  believed  that  the  spirits 
came  and  collected  the  beans.” 

Lena,  ( le-na ',)  a  river  of  Russia,  in  Siberia,  rising  in  the 
mountains  N.W.  of  Lake  Baikal,  govt,  of  Irkutsk  ;  Lat. 
42°  30'  N.,  Lon.  106°  E.  It  flows  first  in  a  N.E.  direction 
to  the  town  ofYakootskthen  N.  to  the  Arctic  Ocean.  The 
entire  length  of  the  L.  is  2,100  m  ,  and  it  is  the  princi¬ 
pal  artery  of  trade  of  E  Siberia.  Russian  aud  Chinese 
goods,  as  well  as  Siberian  furs,  are  exported  from  this 
river.  Navigation  is  open  on  the  L.  from  May  till  No¬ 
vember.  Near  the  town  of  Jakutsk  its  breadth  is  6J/£  m. 
Its  tributaries  are  the  Kirenga,  Vitirn,  Olemka,  Aldan, 
and  Bilui. 

Le'na,  in  Illinois,  a  post-town  of  Stephenson  co.,  about 
13  m.  N.W.  of  Freeport,  on  Ill.  Cent.  R.R.  Pop.  1,350. 

Len'apes,  Lenni-Lenapes,  or  Delawares,  one  of  the 
Algonquin  tribes  of  American  Indians,  which  about  the 
early  part  of  the  16th  century  occupied  the  valleys  of 
the  Delaware  and  Schuylkill.  From  a  very  early  date, 
they  were,  according  to  tradition,  preeminent  for  wis¬ 
dom  and  valor,  exerting  a  powerful  influence  over  the 
neighboring  tribes  from  the  Hudson  to  the  Chesapeake. 
This  influence  and  power  they  upheld,  till,  by  the  rise 
of  the  Iroquois  power,  they  lost  their  ascendency,  and 
in  a  manner  their  independence;  and  at  an  assembly 
of  the  tribes,  in  1774,  near  Lancaster,  the  Iroquois  de¬ 
nied  them  the  right  to  alienate  their  lands.  They  soon 
after  removed  to  the  banks  of  the  Susquehanna.  In 
1751,  they  are  fouud  at  Sliamokin  and  Wyalusing,  on 
the  Susquehanna,  where  they  became  exposed  to  the 
violence  both  of  the  Iroquois  and  the  whites.  The  Eng¬ 
lish  disregarded  their  peaceful  attitude  (they  having 
been  taught  the  principles  of  peace  and  non-resistance 
by  Penn  and  Zinzendorf),  considering  them  under 
French  influence;  and  the  Iroquois,  offended  at  their 
neutrality,  plundered  their  crops  and  devastated  their 
villages.  In  1781,  nearly  400  Moravian  Delawares,  being 
driven  from  their  settlement  on  the  Muskingum  by  hos¬ 
tile  Indians,  were  permitted  to  return  the  following 
year,  when,  their  movements  being  considered  hostile 
by  the  British  frontiersmen,  about  100  of  them  were 
massacred.  In  1778,  they  made  a  treaty  of  amity  with 
the  U.  States  at  Fort  I’itt,  in  which  the  latter  agreed  to 
build  a  fort  for  their  protection,  which  is  the  origin  of 
Fort  McIntosh.  In  1795,  they  were  parties,  with  the 
Wyandots,  Shawnees,  and  other  W.  tribes,  in  the  general 
pacification  of  Fort  Grenville.  These  were  further 
strengthened  by  the  treaties  of  Fort  Wayne,  in  1803, 
and  Vincennes,  in  1804;  and  the  frontiers  were  unmo¬ 
lested  until  the  movement  of  Tecumseh,  in  1811.  They 
gradually  continued  westward,  stopping  for  a  time  at 
White  River,  Indiana,  and  afterwards  crossing  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi,  finally  settled  on  fertile  tracts  in  Kansas,  where 
they  possessed  a  large  tract  of  land  on  Kansas  river,  culti¬ 
vating  thesoil,  raising  horses,  cattle,  &c.,  and  dressing  in 
many  respects  in  civilized  co-tume,  the  U.  S.  holding  in 
trust  for  them  a  considerable  fund.  Difficulties  arising 
with  the  incomingemigrants  to  Kansas,  dueto  the  aggres¬ 
sions  of  the  whites  on  the  I  ndian  lands,  they  were  removed 
iu  1870  to  a  reservation  in  the  Indian  Territory,  where 
they  are  now  incorporated  with  the  Cherokees. 

Len'awee,  in  Michigan,  a  S.E.  co.,  adjoining  Ohio ;  area, 
about  ISO'sq.m.  Rivers.  Raisin  and  Little  Raisin  rivers, 
and  Tiffin’s  creek.  Cap.  Adrian.  Pop.  (1894)  48,541. 

L’Enclos,  ( lang’klo ,)  Ninon  de,  a  celebrated  French 
beauty,  B.  at  Paris,  1615.  N.  lost  her  parents  at  the  age 
of  15,  and  possessing  great  charms  and  a  lively  temper, 
she  was  followed  by  some  of  the  greatest  men,  but  would 
never  unite  herself  in  marriage.  She  was  the  friend 
of  Moli&re  and  Fontenelle,  and  had  a  fine  understand¬ 
ing;  but  it  was  truly  observed  of  her,  that,  though  she 
thought  like  Epicurus,  she  lived  like  Lais.  She  is. 
however,  represented  to  have  been  perfectly  unmer¬ 
cenary  in  her  amours;  and  her  wit  and  behavior  were 
such,  and  so  low  the  moral  tone  of  the  time,  that  even 
virtuous  ladies  courted  her  acquaintance.  The  rigid 
Mme  Scarron' afterwards  Mine,  de  Maintenon)  was  her 
constant  friend,  and  the  queen  Christina  of  Sweden, 
during  her  stay  in  Paris,  was  warmly  attached  to  her. 
and  wished  her  to  take  a  place  in  her  little  court,  but 
Ninon  preferred  independence.  She  was  held  in  great 
respect  by  men  of  genius,  who  consulted  her  upon  their 
works.  There  are  a  few  genuine  letters  by  her  in  the 
works  of  St.  Evremond,  but  those  under  her  name, 
addressed  to  Villarceaux,  De  Sevigne,  &c.,are  fictitious. 
She  had  the  extraordinary  good  fortune  of  retaining  her 
beauty  till  the  most  advanced  age.  D.  1705. 

Lend,  v.  a.  (imp.  andpp.  lent.)  [A.  S.  Isenan,  to  lend ; 
Ger.  leihen,  to  lend,  to  borrow ;  Icel.  lena.  Akin  to  Ileb. 
lava,  to  borrow.]  To  grant  to  another  for  temporary 
use,  on  the  express  or  implied  condition  that  the  thing 
shall  be  returned;  to  grant  a  thing  to  be  used,  on  the 
condition  that  its  equivalent  in  kind  shall  be  returned; 
as,  to  lend  money. 

“  They  dare  not  give,  and  e'en  refuse  to  lend.' — Dryden. 

— To  afford  ;  to  grant ;  to  furnish,  in  general,  as  aid  ;  to 


permit  to  use  for  another’s  benefit,  as  one’s  name  on  a 
note. 

“  Cato,  lend  me  for  a  while  thy  patience." — Addison. 

— To  let  out  on  hire ;  to  grant  for  temporary  use,  on  con¬ 
dition  of  receiving  A  compensation  at  certain  periods  for 
the  use  of  the  thing,  and  an  ultimate  return  of  the 
thing,  or  its  full  value. 

Lend'able,  a.  That  may  be  lent. 

Lender,  n.  One  who  lends,  or  lets  out  on  hire ;  one 
who  makes  a  trade  of  putting  money  to  interest ;  —  cor¬ 
relative  of  borrower. 

“  Neither  a  borrower  nor  a  lender  be.*’ — Shaks. 

Lending,  n.  Act  of  lending. —  That  which  is  lent  or 
supplied. 

Le'ii e,  a.  [From  Lat.  Tents,  smooth.]  (Gram.)  Applied 
to  a  consonant  of  which  it  is  not  possible  to  prolong  the 
sound. 

— n.  (Gram.)  A  name  given  to  the  consonants  p,  b,  t,  d, 
k,  g,  .5,  z,  in  contradistinction  to  aspirate,  because  their 
sound  cannot  be  prolonged. 

Length,  n.  [A.  S.  lengths,  from  leng,  long.  See  Long.] 
Longitude;  the  extent  of  anything  material  from  end 
to  end ;  the  longest  line  which  can  be  drawn  through  a 
body,  parallel  to  its  sides;  as,  the  length  of  a  ship. —  A 
superficial  measure ;  a  certain  extent;  extension;  as. 
the  horse  won  by  three  lengt hs.  —Duration  or  space  of 
time;  long  or  indefinite  continuance  of  time. 

“  May  Heaven  augment  your  bliss  with  length  of  days." — Dryden. 

— Reach  or  extent ;  distance  ;  as,  to  walk  the  length  of  a 
city.  —  Detail  ;  full  extent ;  amplification  ;  as,  he  carries 
his  spite  to  great  lengths. — At  length,  in  complete  extent ; 
diffused  ;  as,  to  insert  a  notice  at  length ;  at  last ;  in  con¬ 
clusion  :  finally. 

Iiength'en,  v.  a.  To  elongate ;  to  extend  in  length  ;  to 
make  longer  ;  as,  to  lengthen  a  garment.  —  To  draw  out 
or  extend  in  time ;  to  protract ;  to  continue  in  duration. 

11  Mirth  and  merriment  lengthens  life." — Shaks. 

— To  expand;  to  extend  in  amplitude:  as,  to  lengthen  a 
paragraph.  —  To  protract  or  draw  out  in  pronunciation ; 
as,  to  lengthen  a  syllable;  —  sometimes  preceding  out. 

—  v.  n.  To  grow  longer ;  to  extend  in  length. 

•-  Life  .  . .  drags  at  each  remove  a  lengthening  chain."  Goldsmith. 

Length'ily,  adv.  In  a  lengthy  manner;  at  great 
length  or  diffused  extent. 

Lenjrth'iness,  n.  State  or  condition  of  being  lengthy; 
prolixness. 

Length 'ways,  Length'wise,  adv.  In  a  longi¬ 
tudinal  direction  ;  in  the  direction  of  the  length. 

Lengtll'y,  a.  (Comp,  lengthier;  super,  lengthiest.) 
Being  long  or  immoderately  long ;  prolix;  not  short. 

Len'hartsville,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-borough  of 
Berks  co.  Pop.  (1897 )  200. 

Le'nience.  Leniency,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being 

leuient;  gentleness;  mildness;  clemency;  lenity. 

Le'nient,  a.  [Lat.  leniens,  from  lento,  to  make  smooth, 
soft,  or  mild,  from  lenis.  akin  to  Gr.  leios,  smooth.] 
Softening:  mollifying;  mitigating;  assuasive;  —  some¬ 
times  before  of. 

“Lenient  of  grief  and  anxious  thought.” — Milton. 

— Laxative;  emollient. 

“  Oils  .  .  .  are  lenient,  balsamic,  and  abate  acrimony  in  the 
blood.” — Arhuthnot. 

— Clement;  merciful;  mild;  gentle;  as,  a  lenient  master. 

— n.  (Med.)  An  emollient;  an  assuasive  medicine. 

Le'niently,  adv.  In  a  lenient  manner;  mildly ;  assua- 
sively. 

Len'itive,  n.  [Fr.  Unitif.]  That  which  softens  or  mit¬ 
igates;  a  palliative;  that  which  abates  or  assuages 
passion. 

(Med.)  A  medicine  or  application  that  has  the  quality 
of  easing  or  mollifying  pain. 

Len'ity.  n.  [Lat.  lenitas.)  Mildness  of  temper;  tender¬ 
ness;  kindness;  merciful  treatment;  —  opposed  to 
severity. 

Lenkeran'.  I,ankeran.  or  Lenkoran,  a  sea- 
port-town  of  Russia,  on  the  Caspian  Sea,  govt,  of  Baku. 
It  is  a  town  of  considerable  commercial  importance  for 
the  trade  between  Russia  and  Persia,  but  the  harbor  i» 
somewhat  defective.  Pop.  6,500. 

Lenni  41  ills.  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village  of  Dela¬ 
ware  co. 

Lenoir  ( le-more '),  in  North  Carolina,  an  E.  by  S.  county ; 
area,  about  408  sq.  m.  Rivers.  Neuse  river,  and  numer¬ 
ous  smaller  streams.  Surface,  nearly  level ;  soil,  not 
very  fertile.  Cap.  Kinston.  Pop.  (1890)  14,879. 

— A  post-village,  cap.  of  Caldwell  co.,  about  180  m.  W.  of 
Raleigh.  Pop.  (1897)  740. 

Lenoir's,  in  Tennessee,  a  post-village  of  Loudon  co , 
20  m.  S.  W.  of  Knoxville.  Its  post-office  is  Lenoir 
City. 

Leno'ra,  in  Minnesota,  a  post-village  of  Fillmore  co., 
13  m.  S.  E.  of  Preston. 

Len'nox,  a  S.  E.  co.  of  prov.  of  Ontario,  bordering  on 
Lake  Ontario ;  area,  about  170  sq  m. 

Len'ox,  in  Illinois,  a  township  of  Warren  co. 

Lenox,  in  Iowa,  a  township  of  Iowa  co. 

Lenox,  in  Massachusetts,  a  post-town  and  township, 
cap.  of  Berkshire  co.,  about  6  m.  S.  of  Pittsfield.  Pop 
(1897  )  2,950. 

Lenox,  in  Michigan,  a  post-township  of  Macomb 
county. 

Lenox,  in  New  York,  a  post-township  of  Madison 
county. 

Lenox,  in  Ohio,  a  post-township  of  Ashtabula  co. 

Lenox,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-township  of  Susque¬ 
hanna  co. 

Lenox  Ka'sin.  in  New  York,  a  village  of  Madison  co, 
about  120  m.  W.  by  N.  of  Albany. 
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Ijen' ox  Furnace,  in  Massachusetls,  a  village  of 
Berkshire  co. 

Lcu'nox ville,  a  village  of  Sherbrook  co.,  province 
ot  Quebec,  about  98  m.  S.E.  of  Montreal, 
Len'oxville,  iu  Pennsylvania ,  a  post-village  of  Sus¬ 
quehanna  co. 

I  Lens,  (lent,)  n.;  pi.  Lenses.  [Lat.  lens,  a  lentil.]  (Opt.) 
The  name  given  to  a  piece  of  glass,  or  other  transparent 
medium,  which,  from  the  curvature  of  their  surfaces,  have 
the  property  of  causing  the  luminous  rays  which  traverse 
them  either  to  converge  or  diverge.  According  to  their 
curvature,  they  are  either  spherical,  cylindrical,  ellip¬ 
tical,  or  parabolic.  Those  used  in  optics  are  always 
spherical.  They  are  usually  made  either  of  crown-glass, 
which  is  free  from  lead,  or  of  flint-glass ,  which  contains 
lead,  and  is  more  refractive  than  crown-glass.  The  com¬ 
bination  of  spherical  surfaces,  either  with  each  other 
or  with  plane  surfaces,  gives  rise  to  6  kinds  of  lenses, 
sections  of  which  are  represented  in  Fig.  1554.  4  are 
formed  by  2  spherical  surfaces,  and  2  by  a  plane  and  a 
spherical  surface.  In  Fig.  1554,  A  is  a  double-convex, 
B  is  a  plano-convex ,  C  is  a  converging  concavo-convex,  D 
is  a  double-concave,  E  is  a  plano-concave,  and  F  is  a  di¬ 
verging  concavo-convex.  The  lens  C  is  also  called  the 

I  converging  meniscus,  and  the  lens  F  the  diverging  me¬ 
niscus.  The  arrow  shows  the  direction  in  which  the 
light  is  supposed  to  fall  upon  the  lenses.  The  first  3, 
which  are  thicker  at  the  centre  than  at  the  borders,  are 
converging ;  the  others,  which  are  thinner  in  the  centre, 
are  diverging.  In  the  first  group,  the  double-convex 
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lens  only  need  be  considered,  and  in  the  second  the 
double-concave,  as  the  properties  of  each  of  these  lenses 
apply  to  all  those  of  the  same  group.  In  lenses  whose 
two  surfaces  are  spherical,  the  centres  for  these  surfaces 
are  called  centres  of  curvature,  and  the  right  line  which 
passes  through  these  two  centres  the  principal  axis. 
In  the  plano-concave  or  plano-convex  lens,  the  principal 
axis  is  in  the  perpendicular  let  fall  from  the  centre  of 
the  spherical  face  on  the  plane  face.  It  was  observed 
at  an  early  period,  that  a  transparent  body  of  a  spherical 
form  had  the  property  of  collecting  at  the  focus  the  par¬ 
allel  rays  of  light  which  fall  on  its  surface.  But  it  was 
remarked,  at  the  same  time,  that  the  illumination  at 
these  foci  was  extremely  feeble,  in  consequence  of  the 
thickness  of  the  glass  through  which  the  light  had  to 
pass.  This  inconvenience  is  removed  by  taking  only 
two  small  segments  instead  of  the  entire  sphere;  by 
which  means,  as  the  refraction  takes  place  only  at  the 
surfaces,  and  not  in  the  interior  of  the  glass,  the  very 
same  refraction  of  the  rays  is  produced  as  when  the 
whole  sphere  is  used;  and  the  thickness  of  the  glass 
being  greatly  diminished,  the  rays  pass  through  it  in 
much  greater  number;  and  the  intensity  of  the  light 
in  the  focus  is  much  more  considerable.  The  rules  for 
finding  the  focal  distances  of  the  different  sorts  of  lenses 


are  the  following.  They  depend  in  some  measure  on 
the  refracting  power  of  the  glass.  We  shall  here  sup¬ 
pose  the  index  of  refraction  to  be  1-500. — 1.  Rays  of  light 
HI,,  RL  (1,  Fig.  1555),  falling  on  a  convex  lens  in  direc¬ 
tions  parallel  to  the  axis,  are  refracted  to  the  point  F. 
which  is  called  the  principal  focus.  In  a  double  and 
equally  convex  lens,  the  distance  of  F  from  C,  the  centre 
of  the  lens,  is  equal  to  the  radius  of  the  spherical  surface. 
If  the  lens  is  plano-convex,  the  focal  distance  is  equal  to 
twice  the  radius  of  the  spherical  surface.  If  the  lens  is 
unequally  convex,  its  focal  distance  is  found  by  this 
rule:  —  Multiply  the  two  radii  of  its  surfaces,  and  di¬ 
vide  twice  that  product  by  the  sum  of  the  radii.  The 
quotient  will  be  the  focal  distance  required.  —  2.  When 
the  rays  falling  on  a  convex  lens  (2,  Fig.  1555),  whose 
principal  focus  is  F.  converge  towards  a  point,  0,  their 
convergency  will  be  hastened,  and  they  will  be  refracted 
to  a  point,  O',  which  is  nearer  the  lens  than  the  principal ! 
focus,  F.  The  two  points  0  and  0'  are  called  conjugate 


foci ;  and  they  are  related  to  each  other  in  such  a  man¬ 
ner  that  C  0'  is  a  fourth  proportional  to  C  0  +  C  F,  C  0, ; 
and  C  F.  Hence,  when  the  point  O  is  given,  the  conju-j 
gate  focus  0'  will  be  found  by  this  rule:  —  Multiply  the 
principal  focal  distance  C  F  by  C  O,  and  divide  the  pro¬ 
duct  by  the  sum  of  those  numbers.  It  is  obvious,  that, 
as  the  distance  of  0  becomes  greater,  0'  approaches  to 
F;  and  when  0  is  at  an  infinite  distance,  O' coincides 
with  F.  —  3.  Suppose  diverging  rays,  issuing  from  a 
point  0  (3,  Fig.  1555),  to  fall  on  a  double-convex  lens, 
of  which  the  principal  focus  is  F.  In  this  case,  they 
will  be  refracted  to  a  point  O';  and  the  conjugate  foci 
0  and  0'  are  so  related  that  C  0'  is  a  fourth  proportional 
to  CO  —  C  F,  C  0,  and  C  F.  Hence,  0'  is  found  by  the 
following  rule:  —  Multiply  the  principal  focal  distance 
CF  by  CO,  and  divide  the  product  by  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  C  0  and  C  F.  As  the  point  of  divergence  0  re¬ 
cedes  from  the  lens,  the  point  0'  approaches  nearer  to 
F;  and  when  0  is  at  an  infinite  distance,  0'  coincides 
with  F.  As  O  approaches  the  lens,  0'  recedes  from  it. 
When  0  is  at  F',  the  focal  distance,  the  refracted  rays 
become  parallel  to  the  axis;  and  when  0  is  between  F' 
and  C,  as  at  M,  the  refracted  rays  diverge  in  the  direc¬ 
tions  LwLni'. —  4.  The  focal  distance  of  a  concave  lens 
is  the  same  as  that  of  a  convex  one  whose  surfaces  have 
the  same  curvature ;  and  the  rules  for  finding  the  con¬ 
jugate  foci  are  precisely  the  same.  But  the  rays,  in¬ 
stead  of  being  collected,  are  scattered  by  passing  through 
a  concave  lens  ;  and  the  principal  focus  is  on  the  same 
side  as  the  point  from  which  the  rays  proceed.  Parallel 
rays  R  L,  RC,  R  L  (4,  Fig.  1555),  falling  on  the  concave 
lens  L  L  in  the  direction  of  the  axis,  become  divergent, 
as  if  they  proceeded  from  F',  the  principal  focus.  When 
the  rays  which  fall  on  a  concave  lens  converge  towards 
the  point  F,  they  are  refracted  in  the  direction  parallel 
to  the  axis.  When  the  incident  rays  converge  to  a  point 
O,  beyond  F,  the  refracted  rays  diverge  as  if  they  pro¬ 
ceeded  from  a  conjugate  point  O',  also  further  from  the 
lens  than  F'.  And  when  the  incident  rays  converge 
towards  a  point  m,  between  C  and  F,  the  refracted  rays 
will  be  convergent,  and  meet  in  a  conjugate  point  M', 
on  the  same  side  of  the  lens  with  M.  These  conjugate 
foci  are  determined  by  the  rules  which  have  been  given 
for  convex  lenses.  Lastly,  when  incident  rays  diverge 
from  a  point,  O',  further  from  the  lens  than  the  principal 
focus,  the  refracted  rays  will  be  more  divergent,  and 
proceed  as  if  they  emanated  from  a  point  between  the 
principal  focus  and  the  lens.  The  rule  is,  in  this  case, 
also  the  same  as  for  convex  lenses.  The  effect  of  a  me¬ 
niscus  is  the  same  as  that  of  a  convex  lens  of  the  same 
focal  distance;  and  that  of  a  concavo  convex  lens,  the 
same  as  that  of  a  concave  lens  of  the  same  focal  distance. 
The  principal  focal  distance  is  found  by  this  rule :  — 
Divide  twice  the  product  of  the  two  radii  by  the  differ¬ 
ence  of  the  radii.  In  deducing  the  above  rules,  it  has 
been  assumed  that  the  focus  into  which  the  rays  are  re¬ 
fracted  is  a  mathematical  point;  but  this  is  not  strictly 
true,  unless  the  rays  only  fall  on  the  lens  very  near  its 
centre,  by  reason  of  the  spherical  aberration.  —  See  Ab¬ 
erration,  Achromatism,  Light,  Optics,  and  Refraction. 

L.etiS,  a  town  of  France,  dept,  of  Pas-de-Calais,  9  m. 
N.K.  of  Arras;  pop.  abt.  11.000.  Near  this  town  the 
Austrians  and  Spaniards  were  defeated  by  a  French 
army  under  Conde,  Aug.  20, 1648.  The  French  captured 
100  colors  and  38  pieces  of  cannon. 

Lent,  imp.  andpp.  of  Lend,  q.  v. 

Lent.  n.  [A.S.  Isenten,  spring,  lencten  f tester,  spring  fast ; 
D.  lente;  Ger.  lens.  Perhaps  allied  to  Sansk.  li,  to  melt, 
to  dissolve.]  (Eccl  )  The  fast  of  forty  days,  observed  by 
the  Roman  Catholic  and  other  churches  before  Easter, 
in  commemoration  of  our  Saviour’s  fasting  in  the  Wil¬ 
derness.  The  name  is  derived  from  the  Saxon  leng, 
spring,  from  the  time  of  the  year  in  which  it  is  observed. 
It  is  used  as  a  preparation  for  Easter,  and  begins  on 
Ash -Wednesday.  The  observance  of  Lent  is  of  great 
antiquity,  for  from  the  first  ages  of  Christianity  it  was 
usual  to  set  aside  some  time  for  humiliation  and  special 
exercises  immediately  before  Easter.  At  first  this  fast 
extended  only  to  forty  hours,  then  to  thirty-six  days; 
and  four  additional  days  were  added  in  the  9th  century. 

Lent,  Lentement.  ( Mus .)  Same  as  Lente,  q.  v. 

Lentan'do.  [It.]  (Mus.)  The  same  as  rallentando  or 
ritardando,  meaning  a  gradual  decrease  in  the  speed  of 
the  movement. 

Lente,  Lento,  Lentnmenta.  [It.]  (Mus.)  Slow; 
gentle.  —  According  to  the  best  authorities,  the  move¬ 
ment  implied  by  one  of  these  terms  is  quicker  than 
adagio,  or  between  it  and  andante. 

Lent'en,  a.  Used  in  or  pertaining  to  Lent;  hence, 
spare;  poor;  lean;  not  rich  or  abundant. 

“  ghe  . .  .  -with  a  lenten  salad  cooled  her  blood.' — Dryden. 

Lentibularia'cepe,  n.  pi.  (Bot)  The  Butterwort 
family,  a  small  order  of  plants,  alliance  Bignoniales. 
Diag.  Free  central  placenta,  minute  seeds  without 
albumen,  and  cotyledons  much  smaller  than  the  radicle. 
—  They  consist  of  herbs  growing  in  water,  marshes,  or 
wet  places.  The  leaves  are  radical,  entire,  or  divided 
into  thread-like  filaments,  bearing  little  pouches  or  air- 
vesicles.  The  flowers  are  irregular,  with  persistent 
2-lipped  calyx,  and  a  2-lipped  corolla.  The  species 
Pinguicula  vulgaris  is  termed  butterwort,  from  the 
property  its  leaves  possess  of  coagulating  milk. 

Leil'ticel,  Len'ticelle,  ra.  [Fr.  lenticeHe.  from  dim. 
of  Lat. /mbs.]  (Bot.)  A  small  lens-shaped  spot  on  the 
back  of  many  plants.  —  Brande. 

Iientic'ula,  .  .  [Lat.  dim.  of  lentis,  lentil.]  (Bot.) 
Same  as  lenticel.  —  (Bot.)  A  small  lens.  —  (Med.)  A 
freckle;  lentigo. 

Lentic'nlar,  a.  [Lat.  lenticularis.  from  lens,  lentis,  a 
lentil.]  Resembling  a  lentil.  —  Lentiform;  having  the 
form  of  a  double  convex  lens;  as,  a  lenticular  figure. 


lientic'ularly,  adv.  With  a  curve;  in  a  lenticular 

manner. 

I.en'ti  form,  a.  Lenticular. 

Lentiginous,  (len-tig'i-nus,)  a.  [Lat.  lentiginosus .] 
Relating  or  pertaining  to  lentigo;  furfuraceous ;  freckly; 
scurfy. 

Lon’tijfo,  n.  [Lat.]  (Med.)  A  freckly  or  scurfy  erup¬ 
tion  upon  the  skin ;  —  so  called  from  its  resemblance  to- 
lentil-seeds. 

Len'til.n.  [Fr.  lentille;  Lat.  lens, lends.] (Bot.) See  Ervum. 

Lentini,  (len-te'ne,)  a  town  of  Italy,  in  Sicily,  near  a 
lake  of  the  same  name,  15  m.  S.S.W.  of  Catania.  It 
contains  a  gunpowder-mill,  and  derives  a  considerable 
revenue  from  the  fisheries  of  Lake  L.  Pop.  5,700; 

Lentis'cus,  or  Lentisk,  n.  (Bot.)  See  Pistacia. 

Lieil'to,  n.  (Mus.)  Same  as  Lente,  q.  v. 

Lien'tor,  n.  [Fr.  lenteur,  from  Lat.  lent  us.]  Viscosity  ; 
tenacity.  —  Slowness;  tardiness;  sluggishness;  as,  the 
“  lentor  of  eruptions.”  —  Arbuthnot. 

Len’tous.a.  [Lat.  fenfns.]  Viscous;  tenacious;  ropy;  as. 
“  spawn  of  a  lentous  and  transparent  body.” — Broume. 

Len  til  Ills,  the  surname  of  a  branch  of  the  famous 
Cornelian  family  of  Rome,  the  principal  of  whom  are:  — 
Publics  Cornelius  LENTULU8,an  accomplice  of  Catiline, 
consul  71  b.  c.,  strangled  in  prison  66. — Lentclus  Spin- 
therds,  a  friend  of  Cicero,  and  a  partisan  of  Pompey. 
Cneics  Cornelius  Lentulcs,  surnamed  Gsetulicus,  con¬ 
sul  a  d.  26. —  Lucius,  sou  of  the  latter,  put  to  death  for 
conspiracy  in  the  reign  of  Caligula. —  Lentulus,  a  sup¬ 
posed  proconsul  of  Judaea,  to  whom  a  letter,  describing 
the  Saviour,  has  been  attributed,  but  which  is  pro¬ 
nounced  a  fabrication. 

L’envoi,  L’envoy,  ( long-wah ',)  n.  [Fr.  le,  the,  and: 
envoi,  a  sending,  from  envoy er,  to  send,  to  dispatch.]  A 
finale;  a  result;  an  end;  a  conclusion. 

Len'zinite, n.  (Min.)  A  hydrous  silicate  of  alumina, 
allied  to  Halloysite.  There  are  two  kinds,  found  at  St. 
Gall  in  the  Eifel  (theopaline  and  the  argillaceous),  both 
of  which  are  white,  and  translucent,  and  fall  into  small 
hard  grains  when  put  into  water. 

Le  o,  n.  [Lat.  leo,  the  lion.]  (Astron.)  A  constellation 
of  the  northern  hemisphere,  which  gives  its  name  to 
the  fifth  sign  of  the  zodiac.  It  is  situated  between  the 
constellations  Ursa  Major,  or  the  Great  Bear  Virgo,  and 
Cancer.  The  most  conspicuous  stars  in  this  group  are 
Regulus,  or  a  Leonis.of  the  first  magnitude,  and  Denep, 
or  Leonis,  of  a  magnitude  midway  between  the  first 
and  second,  w  hich  is  intersected  by  a  straight  line  drawn 
through  the  polar  star  and  the  star  y  in  Ursa  Major. 

Leo  Minor.  [Lat.,  the  little  lion.]  (Astron.)  A  constella¬ 
tion  of  the  northern  hemisphere,  formed  and  named 
by  Helvetius,  lying  immediately  to  the  south  of  the 
Great  Bear,  and  between  Lynx.  Leo.  and  Cancer.  It  is 
composed  of  small  stars,  all  of  them  being  less  in  apparent 
size  than  stars  of  the  fourth  magnitude. 

Leo  I.,  or  the  Elder,  emperor  of  Constantinople,  ascended 
the  throne  in  457.  He  was  a  Thracian  of  obscure  birth, 
but  attained  the  highest  military  rank,  and  was  pro¬ 
claimed  emperor  by  the  soldiers  in  succession  to  Mar- 
cianus.  He  confirmed  the  decees  of  the  Council  of 
Chalcedon  against  the  Eutychians,  and  renewed  the  war 
against  the  Vandals;  but  was  unfortuuate,  through  the 
treachery  of  his  general  Aspar,  whom  he  put  to  death 
with  his  family  in  471.  The  Goths,  to  revenge  the  fate 
of  Aspar,  poured  into  the  empire,  which  they  ravaged 
to  the  walls  of  Constantinople.  D  474. 

Leo  II.,  or  the  Younger,  was  the  son  of  Zeno  and  of 
Ariadne,  daughter  of  Leo  I.  He  succeeded  his  grand¬ 
father  in  474,  under  the  guardianship  of  his  father,  who 
caused  himself  to  be  proclaimed  emperor  a  few-  months 
afterwards.  L.  11.  is  said  to  have  been  put  to  death  by 
his  own  father,  after  reigning  only  10  months. 

Leo  III.,  called  the  lsaurian ,  from  the  country  of  his 
birth,  where  his  parents  were  poor  mechanics.  L.  en¬ 
tered  into  the  army,  and  became  general-in-chief  of  the 
army  of  Asia,  under  Justinian  II.  In  716  he  marched 
against  Theodosius  III.,  who  had  been  proclaimed  em¬ 
peror  on  the  deposition  of  Justinian  II. ;  and  Theodosius 
resigned  his  crown  to  him  in  the  following  year.  The 
Saracens,  having  ravaged  Thrace,  laid  siege  to  Constan¬ 
tinople,  which  was  bravely  defended  by  L.,  who  com¬ 
pelled  them  to  retire.  His  reign,  however,  was  tyrannical, 
and  he  drove  the  patriarch  Germanus  from  his  seat,  in 
which  he  placed  Anastasius.  He  was  also  guilty  of 
burning  the  library  at  Constantinople,  containing  a 
quantity  of  medals  and  above  30,000  volumes.  The- 
popes  Gregory  II.  and  Gregory  III.  having  excommuni¬ 
cated  him,  he  prepared  an  armament  to  invade  Italy  ; 
but  the  ships  were  destroyed  by  a  storm.  D.  741 

Leo  IV.,  the  son  of  Constantine  Copronymus,  and  grand¬ 
son  of  Leo  III.,  B.  751,  and  succeeded  his  father  in  775. 
In  his  time  the  controversy  raged  between  the  Icono¬ 
clasts,  or  image-breakers,  and  their  adversaries,  both, 
of  whom  he  protected  by  turns.  He  repulsed  the  Sara¬ 
cens  in  Asia.  D.  780. 

Leo  V.,  or  the  Armenian,  from  the  country  of  which  he 
was  a  native.  He  rose  to  the  rank  of  general  by  his 
valor;  but,  being  accused  of  treason,  the  emperor 
Nicephorus  disgraced  him,  and  imprisoned  him  in  a 
convent.  Michael  Rhangabus,  on  ascending  the  throne, 
in  811,  restored  him  to  his  rank;  but  L..  profiting  by 
the  misfortunes  of  his  master,  headed  a  military  revolt, 
and  was  elected  emperor  by  the  troops  in  813.  He 
was  one  of  the  most  violent  of  the  Iconoclastic  princes. 
Assassinated,  820. 

Leo  VI.,  styled  the  Philosopher,  b.  865,  was  the  son  and 
successor  of  Basilius,  the  Macedonian,  and  ascended  the 
throne  in  886.  The  Hungarians,  Saracens,  and  Bul¬ 
garians.  having  united  against  the  empire,  he  called  to 
his  assistance  the  Turks,  who  entered  Bulgaria,  which 
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they  ravaged  with  fire  and  sword.  Z.  drove  the  patriarch 
Photius  from  his  seat;  and  Nicholas,  one  of  the  succes¬ 
sors  of  Photius,  excommunicated  the  emperor ;  for 
which  Z.  deposed  him.  lie  wrote  some  books,  the  most 
interesting  of  which  is  a  treatise  on  Tactics,  printed  at 
Leyden  in  1612.  D.  911. 

Leo  I.,!  St.,)  surnamed  TheGreat,  Pope, succeeded  Sextus 
III.  in  440.  lie  took  a  very  decided  part  against  the 
Manichseans  and  other  schismatics,  held  a  council  at 
Home  against  Eutyches  in  449,  and  presided  by  his 
legates  at  the  Geueral  Council  of  Chalcedon  2  years 
later.  When  Attila  invaded  Italy,  Z.  was  sent  by  the 
Emperor  Valentiuian  to  dissuade  him  from  his  threat¬ 
ened  march  on  Home,  and  Home  was  saved.  Z.  after¬ 
wards  saved  the  city  from  being  burned  by  Genseric.  Z. 
is  the  first  pope  of  whom  we  possess  any  written  works 
D.  461. 

Leo  II.,  a  native  of  Sicily,  succeeded  Agathon  in  682.  He 
pretended  to  have  authority  over  the  Eastern  Church, 
and  was  succeeded  by  Benedict  III.  D.  683. 

Leo  III.,  Pope.  b.  at  Home,  succeeded  Adrian  I.  in  795. 
His  first  act  was  to  acknowledge  the  suzerainty  of 
Charles  the  Great  (Charlemagne)  by  sending  him  the 
keys  of  St.  Peter’s,  and  the  standard  of  the  city  of  Rome. 
In  799  a  conspiracy  was  formed  against  him  by  two  of 
the  Roman  clergy,  and  he  was  attacked  and  shamefully 
treated  while  assisting  at  the  procession  of  St.  Mark. 
Through  the  aid  of  some  faithful  attendants,  he  escaped 
to  Paderborn,  to  seek  the  protection  of  Charles,  who,  the 
same  year,  sent  him  back  with  a  powerful  escort  to 
Rome.  In  the  following  year,  *00,  Charles  visited 
Rome,  and  was  there  crowned  by  the  Pope  emperor 
of  the  Homans.  A  fresh  conspiracy  against  Z.  was  dis¬ 
covered  in  815,  the  authors  of  which  were  among  the 
leading  citizens  of  Rome,  and  were  condemned  to  death. 
Z.  D.  the  following  year. 

Leo  IV.,  Pope,  a  Homan,  succeeded  Sergius  II.  in  847.  The 
Saracens  having  invaded  the  Ecclesiastical  States,  lie 
marched  against  them,  and  obtained  a  complete  vic¬ 
tory;  after  which  he  put  the  city  of  Home  in  a  state  of 
defence,  and  founded  the  town  of  Leopolis.  D.  855. 

Leo  V.,  Pope,  a  Benedictine  monk,  who,  in  903.  succeeded 
Benedict  IV.,  but  was  deposed  by  his  chaplain  Christo¬ 
pher.  The  annals  of  the  papacy  during  the  10th  cent, 
are  very  confused,  and  there  is  no  mention  of  Z.'s  sub¬ 
sequent  life. 

Leo  VI.,  Pope,  succeeded  John  X.  in  928.  Ho  is  said  to 
have  been  put  to  death  by  Marozia,  q.  v. 

Leo  VII.,  Pope,  was  elected  in  succession  to  John  XI., 
son  of  Marozia.  He  negotiated  a  peace  between  Hugo, 
king  of  Italy,  and  Alberic,  duke  of  Rome,  the  son  of  the 
celebrated  Marozia.  He  is  said  to  have  been  an  irre¬ 
proachable  man  and  zealous  ecclesiastic,  and  was  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  Stephen  VIII.  D.  959. 

Leo  VIII.,  Pope,  was  elected  to  the  papal  chair  on  the  de¬ 
position  of  John  XII.,  in  963,  under  the  patronage  of 
Otho  I.  Oil  Otho’s  withdrawal,  John  re-entered  Home, 
and  drove  away  Z.,  but  John  dying  soon  afterwards, 
Benedict  V.  was  chosen  pope.  The  emperor  Otho  sub¬ 
sequently  took  Rome,  and  exiling  Benedict,  reinstated 
Z.,  who  D.  about  965. 

Leo  IX.,  Pope,  previously  named  Bruno,  was  b.  in  Alsace, 
1002.  He  was  cousin  to  the  Emperor  Conrad  the  Salic, 
and  was  made  bishop  of  Toul  at  the  age  of  22.  Through 
the  influence  of  the  Emperor  Henry  III.,  son  of  Conrad, 
and  also  by  the  counsel  of  the  monk  Hildebrand,  he 
was  elected  at  the  Diet  of  Worms,  in  1048,  to  succeed 
Damesii8  II.  as  pope.  Well  received  at  Rome,  he  ap¬ 
plied  himself  zealously  to  the  reform  of  discipline  in 
the  Church,  visiting  France,  Italy,  and  Germany,  and 
holding  several  councils  against  simony  and  concubin¬ 
age.  In  1058,  he  led  an  army  against  the  Normans  in 
Italy,  but  was  defeated  and  taken  prisoner  by  their 
leader,  Robert  Guiscard,  at  the  battle  of  Civitella.  He 
was  confined  at  Benevento  about  ten  months,  and  fall¬ 
ing  ill,  was  allowed  to  return  to  Rome,  where  he  ».  in 
1064.  During  his  pontificate,  the  schism  between  the 
Greek  and  Latin  churches  was  widened  by  the  writings 
of  Michael  Cerularius,  patriarch  of  Constantinople.  The 
pope  and  patriarch  excommunicated  each  other. 

Leo  X.,  (Giovanni  dr  Mrdici,)  Pope,  son  of  Lorenzo  the 
Magnificent,  sovereign  of  Florence,  was  B.  at  Florence 
in  1475,  eight  years  before  the  birth  of  Luther.  His 
father  had  him  dedicated  to  the  Church,  and  made  a 
cardinal  by  Innocent  VIII.  at  the  age  of  13  years.  Ex¬ 
iled  from  Florence,  with  the  rest  of  his  family,  in  1494, 
lie  spent  some  years  in  travel  in  Germany,  France,  and 
Flanders,  and  made  acquaintance  with  many  eminent 
men.  In  1503  he  returned  to  Rome,  and  applied  him¬ 
self  to  the  cultivation  of  science  and  the  fine  arts.  He 
was  appointed  by  Julius  II.  legate  with  the  Papal  army, 
and  on  the  lltli  of  April,  1512,  he  was  taken  prisoner  by 
the  French  at  the  battle  of  Ravenna,  and  only  regained 
his  liberty  after  the  evacuation  of  Milan  by  the  French. 
The  Medici  were  restored  to  their  supremacy  at  Flor¬ 
ence  by  the  arms  of  the  Spaniards.  In  the  following 
year,  1513.  Cardinal  de  Medici  was  elected  pope  on  the 
death  of  Julius  II.,  and  made  his  entry  into  Rome  on 
April  11,  the  anniversary  of  his  capture  at  Ravenna. 
His  pontificate  of  nine  years  is  one  of  the  most  momen¬ 
tous  of  modern  history,  in  relation  to  great  political 
changes,  to  the  revival  of  literature  and  art,  and,  above 
all,  to  the  Reformation.  Z.  X.  succeeded  in  terminating 
the  disputes  between  Louis  XII.  and  the  court  of  Rome ; 
he  continued  and  brought  to  a  close  the  Council  of  the 
Lateran;  and,  at  a  conference  held  at  Bologna,  con¬ 
cluded  a  concordat  with  Francis  I.  of  France.  In  1517, 
he  discovered  a  conspiracy  formed  against  him  by  two 
cardinals,  one  of  whom  was  hung,  and  the  other  impris¬ 
oned  for  life.  The  same  year,  he  created  the  unexam¬ 
pled  number  of  31  cardinals,  among  whom  wereCajetan, 


Campeggio,  Trivulzio,  and  other  learned  and  eminent 
men.  He  formed  the  project  of  a  great  war  against  the 
Turks,  and  resolved  about  the  same  time  to  complete 
the  church  of  St  Peter  at  Rome.  To  raise  the  neces¬ 
sary  money  for  these  schemes  he  resorted  to  the  sale  of 
indulgences,  the  preaching  of  which  in  Saxony  became 
the  occasion  of  Luther’s  great  enterprise.  Z.  published 
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his  first  bull  against  Luther  in  June,  1520;  Luther  ap¬ 
pealed  to  a  general  council,  and  publicly  burned  the 
bull  at  Wittenberg.  A  second  bull  appeared  against 
the  great  heretic  in  January,  1521,  and  the  papal  anath¬ 
ema  was  echoed  by  the  doctors  of  Sorbonne.  At  the 
same  epoch,  war  broke  out  afresh  between  the  Emperor 
Charles  V.  and  Francis  I.,  the  pope  allying  himself  first 
with  Francis, and  soon  after  with  Charles.  In  the  midst 
of  these  political  and  religious  agitations,  Z.  d.  1521. 
The  patron  of  literature  and  the  fine  arts,  he  was  sur¬ 
rounded  with  many  of  the  most  distinguished  men  of 
his  time;  encouraged  the  study  of  Greek  and  the  collec¬ 
tion  of  ancient  manuscripts;  restored  the  Roman  Uni¬ 
versity  and  the  great  Laurentian  Library  of  Florence; 
and  gained  the  name,  universally  conceded,  of  “  Resto- 
rator  of  Letters.” — Roscoe’s  Life  and  Pontificate  of  LroX. 

Leo  XI.,  Pope,  of  the  Medici  family,  elected  pope  1605,  at 
a  very  advanced  age,  and  D.  in  less  than  a  month. 

Leo  XII.,  (Annibale  della  Genoa, j  Pope,  b.  at  Genoa.  1760, 
succeeded  Pius  VII.  in  1823.  He  is  noted  for  his  benev¬ 
olent  character,  and  his  attempts  to  suppress  banditti 
and  the  remains  of  Carbonarism.  D.  1829. — Pius  d.  ! >ec., 
1830;  succeeded  by  Cardinal  Capellari  as  Gregory  XVI. 

Leo  XIII.,  (Joachim  Pecci,)  Pope,  succeeding  Pius  IX.,  b. 
at  Carpiento,  abt.  40  m.  S.  of  Rome,  March  2d,  1810; 
was  attached  to  the  household  of  Pope  Gregory  XVI.  ; 
in  1857,  was  Nuncio  to  Brussels;  Archbishop  of  Perugia 
in  1853;  made  Cardinal  by  Pope  Pius  IX.,  Dec.  19th, 
1853,  but  through  the  influence  of  Antonelli,  remaining 
at  Perugia  ;  appointed  Chamberlain  to  Pius  IX.  in  1*77 ; 
elected  Pope  F'eb.  20th,  1878,  on  the  third  ballot.  In 
person,  Leo  XIII.  is  tall  and  thin,  simple  in  manner, 
but  of  a  distinguished  bearing. 

Leo  I.,  prince  or  king  of  the  Armenians,  established  in 
Cilicia,  began  reign  1123;  taken  prisoner  by  John  Com- 
nenus  in  1137,  d.  in  prison  1141.— Leo  II.,  called  The 
Great,  grandson  of  the  preceding,  obtained  permission 
of  the  emperor,  Henry  VI.,  and  the  pope,  Celestine  III., 
to  take  the  title  of  king;  reigned  1185-1219. — Leo  III., 
greatly  aggrandized  his  kingdom;  reigned  1269-1289. 
—Leo  IV.,  succeeded  1305,  dethroned  and  slain  by  a 
Mongol  general  1308. — Leo  V.,  his  reign  was  devastated 
by  civil  wars,  and  the  invasion  of  the  Mamelukes  and 
Turcomans;  reigned  1320-42.  —  Leo  VI.,  proclaimed 
king  1361.  was  driven  from  his  kingdom  by  the  sultan 
of  Egypt,  1375,  retiring  to  France;  p.  there,  1393. 
a  town  of  Hayti,  on  the  W.  coast. 

Leo'la,,  in  Wisconsin,  a  township  of  Adams  co. 

Leominster.  ( Um'strr ,)  a  town  of  England,  co.  of 
Hereford,  on  the  Lug,  12  m.  N.  of  the  city  of  Hereford 
The  immediate  vicinity  of  Z  is  one  of  the  finest  cattle- 
breeding  districts  in  the  world.  Pop.  abt.  6,200. 

Leominster,  ( lem'in-ster ,)  in  Massachusetts,  a  post¬ 
village  and  township  of  Worcester  co.,  about  46  miles 
W.N  W.  of  Boston. 

Le  on,  formerly  a  kingdom,  and  subsequently  a  province 
of  Spain,  now  sub-divided  into  the  smaller  provinces  of 
Salamanca,  Zamora,  and  Leon,  is  situated  in  the  north¬ 
west  of  Spain,  south  of  Asturias,  and  bordering  on  Por¬ 
tugal.  The  country,  which  is  intersected  by  the  Douro, 
is  mountainous,  generally  fertile,  but  miserably  culti¬ 
vated.  It  affords  pasturage  to  vast  flocks  of  merino 
sheep.  The  inhabitants  are,  for  the  most  part,  unedu¬ 
cated  and  lazy,  but  are  very  liigh-spirited,  rich  in  pecu¬ 
liar  customs,  of  pure  Spanish  descent,  sincere,  hospi¬ 
table,  and  brave.  It  is  said  that  in  the  high  districts, 
south  of  Salamanca,  remnants  of  the  pure  Gothic  tribes 
exist,  and  at  Astorga,  remnants  of  the  Old  Celtiberi, 
called  Maragatns.  The  area  of  the  old  prov.  is  about 
15,000  sq.  m.,  and  the  pop.  878,194.  The  area  of  the 
actual  prov.  is  5,894  sq.  m.,  with  a  pop.  of  348,437. 

Leon,  the  cap.  of  the  above  prov.,  is  situate  at  the  con¬ 
fluence  of  the-Dermesga  and  the  Torio,  59  in.  8.  of 
Oviedo,  and  176  m.  N.W.  of  Madrid.  Its  cathedral  is 


one  of  the  finest  specimens  of  Gothic  architecture- 
pup.  10,068.  Founded  prior  to  the  reign  of  the  emperor 
Galba,  Leon  was  called  by  the  Romans  Legio  Septima 
Germanica ,  and  received  its  present  name  on  its  capture 
by  the  Visigoths,  in  586.  It  was  afterwards  seized  by 
the  Moors,  from  whom  it  was  taken  in  722,  and  became 
the  capital  of  the  Christian  kingdom  of  Leon,  which 
was  founded  in  913.  The  city  was  taken  by  the  Caliph 
Al-Mansur  in  996,  and  remained  in  his  power  until  his 
defeat  at  Calatanazor,  in  998.  In  1037  the  kingdom  of 
Leon  was  annexed  to  Castile,  and,  with  the  exception 
of  the  intervals  from  1065  to  1072,  and  from  1157  to  1230, 
did  not  recover  its  independence. 

Leon,  (Isle  of,)  an  insulated  tract  on  the  S.W.  coast  of 
Spain,  containing  Cadiz,  on  a  promontory  which  pro¬ 
jects  from  it.  It  is  separated  from  the  mainland  by  the 
channel  of  Sante  Petri.  Ext.  8  in.  long,  and  2  broad. 

Leon,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  above  island,  11  m.  from 
Cadiz;  pop.  10,714. 

Leon,  Managua,  or  Matiares,  a  lake  of  Central  America, 
in  the  State  of  Nicaragua,  about  Lat.  12°15'N.,  Lon. 
86°  15'  W.  It  covers  an  area  of  about  500  sq.  m.  Its 
surface  is  25  feet  above  that  of  Lake  Nicaragua,  from 
which  it  is  distant  about  25  m.,  and  with  which  it  is 
connected  by  the  river  Tipitapa. 

Leon,  a  river  of  Central  Amerioa,  entering  the  Carib¬ 
bean  Sea  about  75  m.  W.  of  Trujillo. 

Leon,  a  river  of  the  United  States  of  Colombia.  See 
Guacuba. 

Leon,  a  city  of  Central  America  former  cap.  of  the  State  of 
Nicaragua,  abt.  21  m.  E.  by  S.  of  Realjo ;  Lat.  12°  25'  N., 
Lon.  86°  57'  W.  It  stands  on  a  fertile  plain  upon  the 
site  of  an  ancient  Indian  town  called  Subtiaba.  The 
town  is  regularly  laid  out,  and  contains  some  of  the 
finest  public  edifices  in  Central  America:  as  a  massive 
cathedral,  and  the  Episcopal  palace.  Manuf.  Chiefly 
cutlery,  leather,  Ac.  Pop.  35,000. 

Loon,  a  town  of  Mexico,  about  30  m.  W.N.W  of  Guana- 
juata.  It  occupies  a  position  600  feet  above  sea-level, 
and  contains  many  fine  churches.  Pop.  6,000. 

Leon,  in  Florida,  a  N.  co.,  adjoining  Georgia;  area, 
about  910  sq.  m.  Rivers.  Ocklockonuee  river,  and  some 
smaller  streams.  Surface,  undulating ;  soil,  fertile.  Cap. 
Tallahassee,  which  is  also  the  seat  of  the  State  govern¬ 
ment.  Pop.  (1895)  19,597. 

Leon,  in  Illinois,  a  post-village  of  Henry  co. 

Leon,  in  Iowa,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Decatur  co.,  about 
60  m.  S.  by  W.  of  Des  Moines.  Pop.  (1895)  1,651. 

Leon,  in  Minnesota,  a  township  of  Goodhue  co. 

Leon,  in  New  York,  a  post-town  and  township  of  Cat¬ 
taraugus  co.,  about  40  in.  S.  of  the  city  of  Buffalo.  Pop. 
(1*97)  1,250. 

Leon,  in  Ohio,  a  post-office  of  Ashtabula  co. 

Leon,  in  Texas,  an  E.  central  co. ;  area,  about  1,0(10 
sq.  m.  Rivers.  Trinity  and  Navasoto.  Surface,  mostly 
level ;  soil,  fertile.  Cap.  Centreville.  Pop.  (1890)  13.841. 

Leon,  in  Virginia,  a  post-village  of  Madison  co.,  about 
80  m.  N.W.  of  Richmond. 

Leon,  in  Wisconsin,  a  flourishing  post-township  of 
Monroe  co. 

— A  township  of  Waushara  co. 

Leo'na.  in  Texas,  a  post-village  of  Leon  co.,  about  120 
in.  E.N.E.  of  Austin. 

Leonard  (len'ndrd),  in  North  Dakota,  a  post-tow nsh i p 

of  Cass  co. 

Leonardtown  ( Vn-ard-town ),  in  Maryland,  a  post- 
village,  cap.  of  St.  Mary’s  co.,  about  55  m.  S.  by  W.  of 
Annapolis.  Pop.  (1897)  600. 

I.ooii  a riNville.  in  New  Jersey,  a  post-village  of 
Monmouth  co. 

I. l-oil :t rdtt V 1 1  le.  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of  Mad¬ 
ison  co.,  about  88  m.  W.  of  Albany. 

Leun'ard  vi  1  le,  in  Kansas,  a  post-village  of  Riley  co., 
ou  Un.  Pac.  R.R.,  100  m.  W.  of  Leavenworth. 

Leonese',  n.  sing,  and  pi.  (Geog.)  A  native  or  inhabitant 
of  the  Spanish  province  of  Leon. 

— a.  Having  reference  or  belonging  to  Leon. 

Leon'litirdite,  n.  (Mm.)  A  hydrous  silicate  of  alu¬ 
mina  and  lime,  resembling  laumonite.  It  is  found  in 
Hungary. 

Leon'idaN.  king  of  Sparta,  a  celebrated  hero,  who  op¬ 
posed  Xerxes  when  he  invaded  Greece,  and  fought  the 
whole  Persian  host  at  the  Straits  of  Thermopylte  with 
such  bravery  as  to  check  the  progress  of  the  invader.  At 


Fig.  1557.  —  view  of  Thermopylae. 


last  a  detachment  of  the  Persians,  led  by  Ephialtes  the 
Trachinian,  by  a  secret  path  up  the  mountains,  came 
down  on  the  rear  of  the  Spartans,  and  obtained  a  com- 
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jplete  victory.  Out  of  the  300,  only  one  man  escaped, ' 
and  he  was  treated  with  ignominy  by  his  countrymen, 
for  leaving  so  glorious  a  field,  where  death  was  more 
honorable  than  life.  A  monument  was  afterwards 
erected  upon  the  spot,  with  this  inscription  :  “  Stranger, 
tell  the  Lacedaemonians  that  we  lie  here,  obeying  their 
laws.”  This  battle  happened  480  b.  c. 

Leonidas,  in  Michigan,  a  post-village  and  township 
of  St.  Joseph  co.,  about  125  m.  W.  by  S.  of  Detroit. 

Leonil,  ( la-o-neel ',)  a  village  of  Brazil,  on  the  Guapore, 
abt.  30  m.  above  Fort  Principe  de  Beira. 

Le'onine,  a.  [Lat.  leoninus,  from  leo,  a  lion.]  Like  a 
lion,  or  partakiug  of  its  qualities ;  as,  leonine  strength. 

Leonine  Oily,  [It.  Cittd  Leonina .]  That  part  of  Rome  en¬ 
closed  within  the  Vatican  by  the  walls  built  by  Leo  IV. 

Leonine  verse.  (Lit.)  A  species  of  poetry  much  in 
fashion  during  the  Middle  Ages,  and  consisting  of  the 
introduction  of  rhyme  into  Latin  verse.  The  term  is 
said  to  be  derived  from  a  poet  Leo,  or  a  monk  Leoninus. 
An  instance  is  the  famous  song  of  Walter  de  Mapes  : 

"  Mihi  e»t  proposition  in  taberna  mori ; 

Vinum  ait  appositum  morkntis  ori." 

Sometimes  the  rhymes  fall  in  the  same  line,  the  end 
rhyming  to  the  middle ;  as  — 

"  Demon  languebat,  monachus  tunc  esse  volebat ; 

Ast  nbi  convaluit,  mansit  ut  ante  fuit." 

Le'oninely,  adv.  In  the  manner  of  a  lion. 

Leon  River,  in  Texas,  rises  in  Eastland  co.,  and  en¬ 
ters  the  Brazos  River  from  Milam  co. 

Le'ontice,  n.  [Gr.  Icon,  a  lion;  the  leaf  is  likened  to  a 
lion’s  foot-track.]  ( Bot .)  The  Lion’s-leaf,  a  genus  of 
plants,  order  Berberidace.se.  L.  thalictroides,  the  Pop- 
poose  Root, is  a  smooth,  handsome  plant,  found  in  woods 
from  Canada  to  Kentucky.  Stem  1  to  2%  feet  high, 
round,  and  dividing  above  into  two  parts,  one  of  which 
bears  a  racemose  panicle  of  greenish  flowers. 

Leon'tndon,  n.  [Gr.  lean,  leontos,  a  lion,  and  edous, 
edontos,  a  tooth.]  (Bot.)  The  Dandelion,  or  lion’s-tooth, 
a  genus  of  perennial,  herbaceous  plants,  the  leaves  of 
which  are  cut  at  the  edges  into  segments  resembling 
teeth. 

Leontopo'dium,  n.  (Bot.)  The  Lion’s-foot,  a  genus 
of  plants,  order  Asteracese,  which  owes  its  name  to  its 
soft,  tufted,  silky  heads,  resembling  the  foot  of  the  lion. 

Leonu'rns,  n.  [Gr.  leon,  a  lion,  oura,  tail ;  from  the 
appearance  of  the  spikes  of  the  flowers.]  (Bot.)  The 
Lion’s-tail,  a  gen.  of  plants,  ord.  Lamiacese.  Jj.  cardica, 
the  motherwort,  is  a  perennial  plant,  native  of  Tartary, 
and  introduced  from  Europe  to  America,  where  it  is 
now  common,  especially  about  rubbish,  stoue  walls,  and 
waste  places.  Stem  3  to  5  ft.  high,  downy,  square,  pur¬ 
plish.  Flowers  in  many  whorls.  It  has  a  strong  and 
pungent  smell,  and  has  considerable  reputation  as  an 
ingredient  in  herb  drinks  for  colds,  coughs,  &c. 

Leopard,  ( lep'ard ,)  n.  [Lat.  leo,  lion,  and  pardus, 
panther.]  (Zobl.)  A  name  applied  to  the  larger  spot¬ 
ted  cats,  Felis  leopardus,  family  Felidae,  which  are  found 
both  in  the  Old  and  New  worlds.  In  the  Old  World, 
the  L.  appears  to  have  its  most  perfect  development 
but  the  American  jaguar,  q.  v.  far  excels  the  L.  of  Asia 
and  Africa  in  size,  strength,  and  sturdiness  of  make. 
There  is  much  discrepancy  of  opinion  among  naturalists 
as  to  whether  the  L.  and  panther  (Felis  pardus)  are 
distinct  species  or  only  varieties.  Cuvier  separated  the 
panther  from  the  L.  specifically.  He  describes  the  pan¬ 
ther  as  being  yellow  above  and  white  beneath,  with  six  ! 
or  seven  rows  of  black  spots,  formed  by  a  cluster  of 
five  or  six  simple  spots  on  each  side.  He  speaks  of  the 
species  as  being  found  all  over  Africa,  in  the  warm  coun¬ 
tries  of  Asia,  and  in  the  Indian  Archipelago.  The  L. 
is  referred  to  as  differing  from  the  panther  in  having 
ten  rows  of  smaller  spots.  Linuteus,  however,  could 
not  see  sufficient  grounds  of  distinction  between  them, 
and  referred  both  names  to  one  and  the  same  animal 
(Felis  leopardus).  The  L.,  properly  so  called,  is  abeau- 


Fig.  1558.  —  the  African  leopard, 

( Felis  leopardus.) 

tlful  but  savage  animal,  and  is  spread  over  the  African 
continent  as  widely  as  the  lion.  Over  this  vast  extent 
he  varies  little,  and  that  merely  in  magnitude  and  in 
the  size  and  form  of  his  markings,  and  their  depth  of 
color.  Everywhere,  however,  he  is  the  same  in  respect 
to  form  and  structure,  disposition  and  character.  The 
general  color  of  the  L.  is  yellowish  fawn,  which  grows 
paler  in  the  sides  till  it  merges  into  the  white  of  the 
under  part  of  body.  Over  the  head,  neck,  back,  and 
limbs  are  scattered  black  spots  of  various  sizes;  while 
the  sides  are  covered  with  numerous  rose-shaped  spots. 
The  L.’s  general  aspect  is  fierce,  and  its  disposition  is 
characterized  by  all  the  fierceness  and  craftiness  which 
is  noticed  in  the  rest  of  the  cat  tribe.  He  preys  upon 
antelopes,  monkeys,  and  the  smaller  quadrupeds ;  but 
avoids  man  except  when  closely  pursued,  when  he  fights 
obstinately.  L.  h  ive  been  known  to  attack  solitary 

no 


travellers.  When  they  fall  in  with  a  flock  of  sheep, 
they  commit  almost  incredible  slaughter.  Two  L.,  a 
male  and  female,  with  three  young  ones,  have  been 
known  to  enter  a  sheep-fold  near  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
when  the  old  animals  killed  nearly  a  hundred  sheep. 
After  having  gorged  themselves,  they  fed  their  young, 
and  each  seizing  a  whole  carcass  tried  to  carry  it  away ; 
they  were  waylaid,  however,  and  killed.  The  mode  by 
which  the  negroes  capture  the  L.  is  by  digging  pitfalls 
and  slightly  covering  them  with  hurdles,  over  which  a 
piece  of  meat  is  laid  as  a  bait.  From  the  great  flexi¬ 
bility  of  the  limbs  of  this  animal,  he  is  able  to  ascend 
trees  with  great  ease,  and  when  pursued,  is  in  the  habit 
of  taking  refuge  among  the  branches.  He  can  be  some¬ 
what  tamed  when  taken  very  young.  According  to  the 
accounts  of  African  travellers,  the  flesh  of  the  L.  is  ex¬ 
cellent,  resembling  veal  in  flavor.  The  skins  are  valua¬ 
ble  for  making  rugs,  &e.,  and  are  sold  in  Europe  at  from 
$25  to  $50.  Among  the  larger  spotted  cats  of  the  Old 
World  is  the  riman-dahan,  which  partakes,  in  some 
measure,  of  the  markings  of  the  tiger  and  L.,  though  it 
seems  to  be  more  allied  to  the  former  than  to  the  latter. 
Its  probable  size,  when  full-grown,  will  be  about  four 
feet  from  the  nose  to  the  root  of  the  tail ;  and  its  height, 
at  the  shoulder,  about  one  foot  ten  inches.  Its  color  is 
brownish-gray,  with  no  yellow  or  red  tints.  Its  spots 
and  stripes  are  large,  dark,  irregular,  and  oblong  in 
form  ;  the  larger  ones  being  marked  by  lines  of  velvety 
black.  It  inhabits  Sumatra.  According  to  Sir  Stam¬ 
ford  Raffles,  who  made  personal  observations  on  two  in¬ 
dividuals  of  the  species,  while  young,  these  L.  are  very 
gentle  and  playful.  He  brought  one  specimen  alive  to 
England  ;  but  it  died  shortly  after  its  arrival,  during 
the  process  of  dentition.  “  On  board  the  ship,”  he  re¬ 
lates,  “  there  was  a  small  musi  dog,  who  used  to  play 
round  the  cage  and  with  the  animal ;  and  it  was  amus¬ 
ing  to  observe  the  playfulness  and  tenderness  with  which 
the  latter  came  in  contact  with  his  inferior-sized  com¬ 
panion.”  This  specimen  was  taken  very  young  in  the 
forests  of  Bencoolen.  The  natives  assert  that  the  riman- 
dahan  never  attacks  man,but  lives  principally  upon  poul¬ 
try,  birds,  and  the  smaller  kind  of  deer;  and  that  it  sleeps, 
and  often  lays  in  wait  for  its  prey,  on  trees,  from  whence 
it  derives  the  name  of  dahan,  which  signifies  the  fork 
formed  by  the  branch  of  a  tree.  One  of  the  most  inter¬ 
esting  forms  of  division  of  the  Felidae  is  the  chetah,  or 
hunting  L.  ( Cynielurus  jubatus) ;  it  is  inferior  in  size  to 
theL.proper,not  being  more  than  32inches  high;  besides 
which, his  limbs  are  not  so  graceful  nor  his  fur  so  sleek  as 
those  of  the  majority  of  the  cat  tribe.  The  claws  of  the 
chetah  are  not  retractile,  or,  at  most,  so  slightly  that 
naturalists  have  found  a  difficulty  in  agreeing  as  to  the 
animal’s  genus.  The  chetah  is  of  much  lighter  build 
than  the  panther,  shows  better  fight  when  hunted  with 
dogs,  and  commonly  inhabits  the  lower  branches  of  the 
great  trees  of  the  forest,  where  the  female  brings  forth 
her  young.  It  is  common  with  the  European  inhabit¬ 
ants  of  Ceylon  to  style  the  L.  there  found,  chetah  ;  but 
the  true  breed  of  hunting-leopard  does  not  there  exist. 
Whether  the  chetah  is  taken  as  a  cub  and  trained  to  the 
business  of  deer-hunting,  or  whether,  as  a  full-grown 
aDimal,  it  may  be  trapped  and  broken  in,  does  not  seem 
clear;  it  would,  however,  seem  most  probable  that  the 
former  system  was  adopted ;  for  although  we  have  in¬ 
stances  of  L.  and  panthers  becoming  so  far  docile  as  to 
tolerate  the  society  of  man,  it  requires  the  utmost  care 
that  they  do  not  relapse  to  their  naturally  ferocious 
habits.  When  the  trained  chetah  is  required  for  a  day’s 
sport,  he  is  placed  in  a  sort  of  cart,  drawn  by  a  horse, 
and  accompanied  by  the  hunters  and  the  usual  company 
that  belong  to  the  chase  in  India.  When  an  antelope 
is  started,  it  is  shown  to  the  chetah  in  the  tumbril,  who, 
as  soon  as  his  leash  is  slipped,  leaps  after  it.  The  speed 
of  the  deer  is  much ‘greater  than  that  of  the  chetah  ;  but 
it  invariably  happens,  that  as  soon  as  the  former  be¬ 
comes  aware  of  its  terrible  pursuer,  it  becomes  panic- 
stricken,  and  its  swift  and  regular  paces  change  to  spas¬ 
modic  leaping  and  stumbling,  while  the  chetah,  eager 
for  the  sanguinary  reward  for  his  service,  increases  his 
speed,  and  is  presently  on  the  back  of  the  struggling 
animal,  with  its  fangs  buried  in  its  throat.  The  hunters 
hasten  up  with  the  chetah’s  hood  and  chain,  and  after 
he  has  been  enticed  from  the  deer  by  the  offer  of  pieces 
of  meat,  the  hood  is  slipped  over  his  eyes,  and  he  is  led 
back  to  the  tumbril  and  held  till  fresh  game  is  started. 
The  behavior  of  the  chetah  in  confinement  is  that  of  an 
ordinary  savage  dog.  The  chetah  in  its  external  form 
and  habits  presents  a  mixture  of  the  feline  and  canine 
tribes ;  from  whence  it  derives  its  name  of  Cynailurus, 
from  the  Greek  kunos,  a  dog.  —  See  Jaguar. 

Leop  ard,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-office  of  Chester  co. 

Le'opold  I.,  Emperor  of  Germany,  son  of  Ferdinand 
111.,  B.  1640.  Destined  for  the  Church,  he  was  educated 
by  the  Jesuits,  and  became  well  versed  in  metaphysics 
and  theology,  but  not  at  all  in  the  art  of  government. 
At  the  age  of  15  he  was  crowned  king  of  Hungary,  in 
the  following  year  king  of  Bohemia,  and  was  elected 
emperor  in  1658.  His  long  reign  of  49  years  is  marked 
by  many  events  of  European  importance,  but  Leopold, 
personally,  had  little  influence  —  he  was  led  by  his  min¬ 
isters.  There  were  wars  with  Sweden,  with  Turkey, 
with  Hungary,  and  three  with  France,  and  the  peace  of 
Oliva,  the  peace  of  Nimeguen,  the  League  of  Augsburg, 
the  Grand  Alliance,  the  peace  of  Ryswick,  and  the  peace 
of  Carlowitz,  are  landmarks  of  this  period.  The  severi¬ 
ties  exercised  by  the  emperor  occasioned  the  junction 
of  the  Hungarians  with  the  Turks,  in  1683,  and  the  be¬ 
sieging  of  Vienna.  It  was  on  this  occasion  that  John 
Sobieski,  the  heroic  king  of  Poland,  interposed,  won  a 
great  victory  over  the  Turks,  and  saved  the  empire,  for 
which  L.  gave  him  very  cold  thanks.  Sobieski  with¬ 


drew  his  army,  declaring  he  would  still  fight  the  Turks, 
but  never  the  insurgent  Hungarians.  L  then  adopted 
more  severe  and  merciless  measures  in  Hungary  The 
war  of  the  Spauish  succession  began  in  1700,  and  while 
it  was  still  going  on,  L.  died,  1705. 

Leopold  II.,  emperor,  the  second  son  of  Francis  I.  and 
Maria  Theresa,  B.  1747.  He  became  grand-duke  of  Tus¬ 
cany  in  1765.  and  his  government  was  marked  by  wis¬ 
dom  and  moderation,  and  by  the  establishment  of  im¬ 
portant  reforms,  both  civil  and  ecclesiastical.  He  suc¬ 
ceeded  his  brother  Joseph  in  the  Austrian  hereditary 
dominions  in  1790,  and  the  same  year  was  chosen  em¬ 
peror.  Very  grave  political  difficulties  beset  him,  and 
the  Netherlands  were  in  revolt,  disaffection  was  growing 
to  insurrection  in  Hungary  and  Bohemia,  and  the  prin¬ 
cipal  states  of  Europe  were  unfriendly.  By  wise  meas¬ 
ures  he  established  tranquillity, recovered  the  Nether¬ 
lands,  and  pleased  his  subjects  by  restoring  with  modi¬ 
fications  the  form  of  government  which  had  existed 
before  the  innovations  of  his  brother.  The  French  rev¬ 
olution  made  fresh  and  greater  difficulties.  In  1791  he 
concluded  the  treaty  of  Pilnitz  with  the  king  of  Prus¬ 
sia,  and  d.  in  March,  1792. 

Le'opold  I.,  (Leopold,  George  Christian  Frederick,) 
prince  of  Saxe-Coburg  Saalfeld,  king  of  the  Belgians,  B. 
1790,  was  the  youngest  survivor  of  the  9  children  of 
Duke  Francis,  and  the  brother  of  the  duchess  of  Kent, 
consequently  uncle  to  Victoria,  queen  of  England,  and 
also  to  her  consort,  Prince  Albert.  In  1816,  while 
Prince  Leopold  of  Saxe-Coburg.  he  married  the  Princess 
Charlotte  Augusta,  only  child  of  the  prince-regent, 
afterwards  George  IV.  The  highest  hopes  were  formed 
of  that  union ;  and,  as  the  husband  of  the  heiress 
apparent  to  the  throne  of  Great  Britain,  Leopold  ob¬ 
tained  the  highest  esteem.  After  the  sudden  death  of 
the  Princess  Charlotte,  in  1817,  he  continued  to  live  in 
retirement  at  Claremont,  and  was  created  by  the  king 
field-marshal  and  member  of  the  privy  council.  In 
1  830  the  Belgian  provinces  were  lost  to  the  crown  of 
Holland,  in  consequence  of  the  revolution  of  Brussels. 
A  provisional  government  was  formed,  and  the  throne 
of  Belgium  was  offered  to  the  duke  de  Nemours,  son  of 
Louis  Philippe.  That  prince  declining  it,  Leopold  was 
next  solicited  to  accept  the  crown.  After  at  first  re¬ 
fusing,  he  was  induced  to  ascend  the  throne  of  Belgium 
in  1831.  Leopold  promised,  in  his  opening  speech  to  the 
Belgian  parliament,  to  encourage  industry,  and  to  rule 
according  to  the  principles  of  civil  and  religious  liberty : 
a  promise  which  he  has  fully  redeemed.  In  1832  he 
contracted  a  matrimonial  alliance  with  Louise-Marie- 
Therese,  princess  of  Orleans,  and  eldest  daughter  of 
Louis  Philippe;  and,  the  same  year.  Antwerp,  besieged 
by  the  allied  French  army,  capitulated.  From  that  time 
Belgium,  enjoying  a  liberal  constitution,  a  wise  ruler, 
and  freedom  from  foreign  embroilments,  advanced  in 
prosperity  :  an  army  was  organized  and  well  disciplined ; 
railways  were  constructed ;  aNational  Bank  established ; 
manufactures  and  commerce  flourished;  and  no  history 
has  to  be  written  of  it  except  a  social  and  parliamen¬ 
tary  one.  Tranquillity  was  preserved  by  the  prudence 
of  the  king  during  the  revolutionary  movements  of 
1848.  He  met  the  leading  statesmen,  and  offered  to  re¬ 
sign  the  crown  if  the  nation  wished  it ;  the  nation  had 
no  other  wish  than  that,  he  should  keep  it.  The  chief 
difficulty  of  the  king  lay  in  the  passionate  conflict  of 
the  Catholic  and  Protestant  parties  for  supremacy; 
and  in  his  successful  dealing  with  this  difficulty 
he  especially  displayed  the  wisdom  and  sagacity  of 
a  statesman.  But  Leopold  held  a  position  in  Eu¬ 
rope,  by  his  character  and  influence  far  more  im¬ 
portant  than  mere  royalty  would  have  been  He  was 
generally  recognized  as  the  calm,  impartial  judge  to 
whose  decision  governments  and  kings  might  always 
safely  appeal;  the  trusted  Juge  de  Paix  de  l' Europe. 
His  mediation  was  frequently  of  the  greatest  value  to 
France  and  England.  His  family  alliances  with  the 
principal  sovereign  houses  of  Europe  gave  him  im¬ 
mense  advantages  in  this  respect.  Son-in-law  to 
George  IV.,  and  to  Louis  Philippe,  uncle  to  Queen  Vic¬ 
toria  and  also  to  the  Prince  Consort,  he  was  connected 
by  the  marriage  of  his  sister  with  the  reigning  house 
of  Russia ;  his  eldest  son  married  the  Archduchess  Maria 
of  Austria ;  his  daughter,  the  Archduke  Maximilian, 
who  died  in  Mexico :  and  his  great  -  nephew  is  king 
of  Portugal.  After  suffering  severely  at  intervals  for 
several  years  from  heart-disease,  and  a  still  more  dis¬ 
tressing  malady,  he  died  at  the  palace  of  Laeken,  9th 
of  December,  1865,  after  a  reign  of  34  years.  L.  left  2 
sons  :  the  duke  of  Brabant,  who  succeeded  him  ;  and  the 
count  of  Flanders,  b.  1837,  lieutenant-general  in  the  ser¬ 
vice  of  Belgium. 

Leopold  II.,  son  of  the  preceding,  ascended  the  throne  at 
the  death  of  his  father,  Dec.  10, 1865.  He  was  married 
in  1853  to  Marie,  Archduchess  of  Austria,  B.  1836,  the 
daughter  of  Archduke  Joseph  of  Austria.  Living  off¬ 
spring  of  the  union  in  1882  were  :  Princess  Louise,  B.  1858, 
married.  1875,  to  Prince  Philip  of  Saxe-Coburg-Gotha; 
Princess  Stephanie,  b.  1864,  married,  1881,  to  Archduke 
Rudolph,  of  Austria;  and  Princess  Clementine,  b.  1872. 

Leopold,  (lee'o-pold,)  a  port  of  British  N.  America, 
near  the  N.W.  entrance  of  Prince  Regent’s  Inlet.;  Lat. 
73°  50'  N.,  Lon.  90°  10'  W. — A  cape  of  British  N.  Amer¬ 
ica  ;  Lat.  75°  47'  N.,  Lon.  78°  10'  W. 

Leopold,  in  Indiana,  a  post-village  and  township  of 
Perry  co.,  about  14  m.  N. of  Rome, 

Leopoldin'ia,  n.  [So  called  after  the  empress  of 
Brazil.]  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  trees,  order  Palmace.se.  L 
piassaba  is  a  very  interesting  and  useful  plant.  Its 
persistent  petiole  bases  terminate  in  long  pendulous 
beards  of  bristle-like  fibres;  these  are  cut  off  from  the 
young  plants  after  having  been  previously  combed  out 
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by  means  of  a  rude  comb,  and  now  form  an  important 
article  of  commerce  in  Brazil.  These  fibres  are  known 
under  the  names  of  Fiassaba  or  l’iacava,  paragrass  and 
monkey-grass,  and  are  used  for  brooms,  cleaning-brushes, 
Ac.  The  pulpy  envelope  of  the  fruit  yields  a  delicious 
drink  resembling  cream. 

Le'opoltl  Island,  an  island  of  British  N.  America, 
in  Barrow’s  Strait ;  Lat.  74°  3'  N.,  Lon.  89°  53'  W. 
Lepadogas'ter,  n.  [Gr.  bjuis,  lepados,  a  shell-fish. j  1 
( Zool .)  A  genus  of  small  Malacopterygious  fishes,  which 
have  the  power  of  attaching  themselves  to  rocks  andj 
other  hard  substances,  by  means  of  their  disc.  They 
have  large  pectorals  reaching  to  the  under  side  of  the 
body ;  head  broad  and  depressed ;  snout  curved  and  pro¬ 
tractile;  body  without  scales;  gills  with  little  openings, 
and  four  or  five  rays ;  they  have  no  air-bladder,  hut  they 
swim  briskly. 

Le'pal,  n.  ( Bot .)  A  sterile  stamen,  (r.) 

Lepante.  ( le-pdn'to ,)  (anc.  Naupactus,)  a  town  of 
Greece,  nomarchie  of  iEtolia  Arcanania,  situated  on  the 
N.  shore  of  the  Gulf  of  Lepanto,  25  m.  E.  of  Missoloughi. 
Anciently  it  was  of  considerable  importance,  but  at  pres¬ 
ent  the  trade  is  very  small,  and  the  pop.  not  above 3,000. 
Lepanto,  (Gulf  of.)  This  arm  of  the  Adriatic,  anc. 
known  as  the  Gulf  of  Corinth,  lies  between  the  northern 
shore  of  the  Peloponnesus,  or  Morea,  on  the  S.,  and  the 
southern  shore  of  the  mainland  of  Greece,  and  is  entered 
on  the  W.  by  a  narrow  strait  from  the  Gulf  of  Patras, 
where  it  is  defended  by  two  castles,  one  on  either  shore. 
The  Gulf  of  Lepanto  is  about  70  m.  in  length,  by  a 
width  of  from  8  to  13.  This  narrow  sea  has  been  made 
celebrated  as  the  scene  of  one  of  the  most  sanguinary 
naval  battles  of  modern  times.  Philip  II.,  the  Pope,  and 
the  Venetians,  having  formed  a  league  against  the  Otto¬ 
man,  intrusted  their  combined  fleet  of  210  ships  and 
galleys,  with  a  large  body  of  land  forces,  to  the  general¬ 
ship  of  Don  John  of  Austria,  who,  on  the  7  th  of  October, 
1571,  encountered  in  these  waters  the  Sultan  Selim’s 
armament  of  300  sail,  commanded  by  Ali  Pasha;  when, 
after  a  long  and  most  obstinate  battle,  the  Turk  was 
totally  defeated,  losing  his  admiral,  and  25,000  men  in 
the  action,  besides  the  greater  number  of  his  ships,  and 
10,000  men  made  prisoners.  The  great  Spanish  wit  and 
author  of  Don  Quixote ,  Cervantes,  served  with  distinc¬ 
tion  in  this  battle,  and  was  so  severely  wounded,  that 
he  ever  after  lost  the  use  of  one  of  his  hands. 

Lepas,  n.  [Gr.,  a  limpet.]  (Zool.)  In  the  system  of 
Linnasus,  a  genus  containing  all  the  Cirrhipeds  or  Mul¬ 
ti  valves. 

Lope,  (lai'pai,)  a  sea-port  town  of  Spain,  in  prov.  of 
Huelva,  12  m.  W.  of  Huelva  city;  pop.  3,400. 

Lep'er,  n.  [Fr.  lepre,  leprosy,  from  Gr.  lepra,  leprosy, 
from  lepos,  a  scale  —  le.pd,  to  peel  or  bark  ]  A  person 
affected  with  leprosy. 

Lepered,  ( lep'erd ,)  a.  Tainted  with  leprosy. 
Lep'erous,  a.  See  Leprous. 

Lep'id,  a.  [Lat.  tepid  us. ]  Jocose;  chatty;  amusing,  (r.) 
Lepid'ium,  n.  [Gr.  lepis,  a  scale ;  from  the  resemblance 
of  the  silicle.]  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants,  order  Bras- 
sicacese.  They  are  annual  plants  with  white  flowers. 
L.  sativum,  the  Pepper-grass,  is  a  well-known  garden 
salad,  native  of  the  East;  stem  1  to  3  feet  high,  very 
branching;  leaves  variously  divided  and  cut;  branches 
without  spines.  It  has  a  warm  and  pungent  taste. 
Lepidodon'dron,  n.  [Gr.  lepis,  lepidos,  and  dendron, 
tree.]  (Pal.)  A  genus  of  fossil  plants,  abundant  in  the 
coal-measures.  Some  species  were  of  small  size,  but  the 
greater  number  were  large  trees,  40  or  50  feet  long,  and 
more  than  4  feet  in  diameter.  They  taper  upwards,  and ! 
branch  generally  in  a  dichotomous  manner. 
Lep'idoids,  n.  pi.  [From  Gr.  lepis,  and  eidns,  shape.] 
(Pal.)  A  family  of  extinct  fossil  fishes  belonging  to  the 
oolite  formation,  remarkable  for  their  large  rhomboidal 
bony  scales. 

Lepidop'ter,  n.  (Zool.)  One  of  the  Lepidoptera  (q.v.). 
Lepidop'tera.  n.  pi.  [Gr.  lepis,  lepedos,  a  scale,  and 
pteron,  wing.]  (Entom.)  An  order  of  insects  which  con¬ 
tains  those  generally  known  by  the  name  of  butterflies 
aud  moths.  This  order  is  divided  into  the  Rhopalocera 
(butterflies)  and  Heterocera  (moths),  according  to  the 
structure  of  the  antenna1,  or  feelers;  the  antenna}  in 
the  former  being  thread-like,  with  a  little  swelling  or 
knob  on  the  end,  while  in  the  latter  there  are  quite  a 
number  of  shapes  other  than  this.  They  have  four 
membranous  wings,  covered  on  both  sides  with  minute 
generally  colored  scales,  which  appear  to  the  naked  eye 
like  a  quantity  of  fine  dust  scattered  over  them.  Many 
of  them  possess  a  long  tongue  or  proboscis,  rolled  up 
spirally,  while  some  have  no  such  mouth  parts  and 
only  feed  during  the  larvae  or  caterpillar  stage.  The  L. 
undergo  perfect  metamorphosis,  passing  through  five  I 
stages;  the  egg,  larva  (caterpillar),  chrysalis,  and  per-| 
feet  or  imago  condition.  As  in  all  other  moths,  they 
possess  two  antenna;,  generally  long  and  of  variable 
form,  according  to  the  species.  The  length  of  life  in 
the  adult  state  varies  considerably  in  different  species, 
but  generally  the  males  live  a  comparatively  short  time 
after  the  act  of  generation,  and  the  females  die  shortly 
«  after  they  have  oviposited.  The  nectar  of  flowers  forms 
their  principal  food,  and  they  suck  it  up  from  the  depths 
!  of  the  narrowest  blossoms  by  means  of  their  probosces, 
w  hich  are  w  onderfully  adapted  for  the  purpose.  The 
I  females  of  different  species  lay  their  eggs  upon  different 
plants,  according  to  the  proper  food  required  for  the 
young  caterpillar.  The  eggs  in  some  cases  are  deposited 
in  a  mass  and  in  others  laid  singly,  and  in  the  former 
case  the  caterpillars  sometime  feed  gregariously.  The 
.  number  of  eggs  a  female  will  lay  varies  greatly  in  the 
different  species,  but  probably  never  exceeds  four  or 
five  hundred.  The  eggs  when  exuded  adhere  to  the 
appropriate  food  plant  by  a  kind  of  cement,  impervious 


to  water  and  moisture.  When  ready  to  be  hatched,  they 
come  out  in  a  worm-like  form,  the  body  being  cylin¬ 
drical  and  composed  of  13  segments.  They  have  3  pairs 
of  simple  articulated  feet,  which  serve  the  purpose  of 
walking,  and  from  2  to  5  pairs  of  false  legs,  short  and 
thick,  armed  at  the  end  with  hooks,  which  enable  the 


Fig.  1559. — MORO-SPHINX  CULLING  on  a  petunia. 

animal  to  fasten  itself  on  leaves,  branches,  Ac.  Most 
of  these  larva;  move  forward,  but  some  walk  backward 
with  a  leaping  motion;  others  draw  the  body  into 
a  sort  of  a  loop  form,  then  suddenly  straightening, 
spring  with 
an  energetic 
bound.  During 
this  state  of 
their  existence, 
they  do  con¬ 
siderable  dam¬ 
age  to  trees, 
shrubs,  Ac.,  and 
change  their 
skin  several 
t  i  m  e  s.  They 
then  cease  feed¬ 
ing,  and  change 
into  the  chrys¬ 
alis  or  pupa 
state.  (See  Cat¬ 
erpillar,  and 
Insect.)  When 
the  perfect  in¬ 
sec  t  emerges, 
the  wings  are 
at  first  moist 
and  unexpand¬ 
ed  ;  it  then  ap¬ 
pears  weak; 
but,  soon  after¬ 
ward  expand  to 


Fig.  1560. 

X,  chrysalis;  larva  of  the  butterfly  Vuleano. 


their  full  size  and  after  being  exposed  to  the  air,  its 
wings  become  dry  and  the  insect  seems  full  of  life  and 
activity.  There  are  supposed  to  be  about  35,000  species 
of  L. ;  more  than  6,000  are  natives  of  America,  north  of 
Mexico.  They  present  many  points  of  interest  to  the 
entomologist,  especially  in  their  larva  and  their  pupa 
state;  while  the  beauty  and  elegance  of  the  forms  of 
the  perfect  insects  are  admired  by  all.  The  value  of  the 
i  silk  cocoons  of  the  pupae  of  certain  species  is  almost 
equal  to  the  damage  done  by  the  larvae  of  others. 
Lepiflosir'en,?!.  [Gr.  lepidos, and seiren, siren.]  (Zool.) 
The  Mud-eel,  an  animal  which  in  late  years  has  given 
rise  to  much  discussion  among  naturalists,  as  to  whether 


it  belongs  to  the  class  of  reptiles  or  fishes.  It  is  one  of 
the  most  perfectly  amphibious  of  all  animals.  Its  organs 
of  respiration  are  twofold.  As  in  all  fishes,  it  has  well- 
organized  gills  on  the  inner  edge  of  the  branchial  arches, 


and  a  regular  gill-cover,  with  a  small  oblong  aperture 
in  front  of  the  base  of  the  inferior  members.  Be¬ 
sides  these,  it  has  two  well-developed  cellular  lungs  of 
nearly  equal  size.  The  body  is  elongate  and  fish-like 
in  form,  covered  with  oval  imbricated  scales,  and  fur¬ 
nished  with  dorsal  and  caudal  membranes  resembling 
fins,  strengthened  with  soft-jointed  rays.  According  to 
the  supporters  of  the  reptilian  theory,  these  members 
are  feet;  while  thoso  who  regard  the  animal  as  a  fish 
look  upon  them  as  fins.  Two  species  of  Lepidosiren  are 
known,  —  the  L.paradoxa  and  the  L.  annectans:  the 
former  is  found  in  the  Amazon,  aud  the  latter  in  the 
Gambia.  Several  living  specimens  of  the  animal  found 
in  the  Gambia  have  been  brought  to  this  country.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  inundations  of  the  river,  large  portions  of  coun¬ 
try  are  flooded  ;  upon  the  retreat  of  the  waters,  the  lepi- 
dosirens  that  are  left  behind  burrow  into  the  mud.  The 
sun  soon  converts  this  into  a  hard  cake,  and  they  re¬ 
main  cased  up  into  a  sort  of  cocoon  of  dried  mud.  They 
remain  torpid,  and  covered  with  a  thick  secretion  of 
mucus,  till  the  rainy  season  again  commences,  and  the 
flooded  river  releases  them.  The  natives  eat  the  lepido- 
sirens,  and  it  is  said  that,  when  fried,  they  closely  re¬ 
semble  eels  in  taste,  and  have  a  rich  oily  flavor. 

Lepido'sis,  n.  [Gr.  lepis,  a  scale.]  (Med.)  A  disease 
characterized  by  an  efflorescence  of  scales  on  the  body; 
a  scaly  disease. 

Lepidos'teus.  n.  [Gr.  lepis,  and  osteon,  bone.]  (Zool.) 
A  genus  of  fishes,  family  Sauridte,  containing  the  bony 
pike,  gar-pike,  or  Gar-fish,  q.  v. 

Lop'idote,  Lep'idoted.  a.  [Gr.  lepidotos.]  (Bot.) 
Scurfy,  or  covered  with  membranous  scales. 

Lepido'tus,  n.  [Gr.  lepis.]  (Pal.)  A  fossil  fish,  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  its  large  thick  rhomboidal  enamelled 
scales,  and  its  hemispherical  or  obtusely  conical  teeth ; 
its  remains  are  widely  diffused  through  the  Wealden 
formation. 

Lep'idus,  Marcus  JEmiiius,  the  Triumvir,  was  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  a  distinguished  patrician  family  of  Rome.  In 
b.  c.  49  he  held  the  office  of  prsetor,  and  at  the  outbreak 
of  the  civil  war  he  joined  the  popular  party.  Left 
prsefect  of  the  city  while  Caesar  was  in  Spain,  he  pro¬ 
cured  the  appointment  of  Caesar  as  director.  He  be¬ 
came  master  of  the  horse,  and  in  46  consul  with  C®sar ; 
was  at  Rome  at  the  time  of  the  murder  of  the  latter, 
and  succeeded  him  as  pontifex  maximus;  had  the  gov¬ 
ernment  of  Narbonnese  Gaul,  and  Hither  Spain  ;  joined 
Antony,  and  was  declared  an  enemy  to  the  state.  In 
Oct.  43,  the  first  triumvirate  was  formed,  and  the  Roman 
world  was  divided  between  Octavianus,  Antony,  and  L. 
He  was  again  consul  in  42 ;  was  made  governor  of  Africa 
after  the  defeat  of  Brutus  and  Casaius  at  Philippi ;  at¬ 
tempted  afterwards  unsuccessfully  to  make  himself  in¬ 
dependent,  and  lost  his  provinces  and  his  office.  D.  13  b  c. 

Le  pis,  n.  (Bot.)  A  scale  or  scurf,  consisting  of  a  thin 
transparent  membrane  attached  by  its  middle,  and  hav¬ 
ing  a  lacerated  irregular  margin,  owing  to  the  imperfect 
union,  towards  its  circumference,  of  the  cellular  tissue 
of  which  it  is  composed. 

Lepodac'tyle,  n.  (Zool.)  See  Lkptodactyl. 

Lepor'idse,  n.pl.  [Lat.  lepus,  a  hare.]  (Zool.)  A  fam¬ 
ily  of  rodent  quadrupeds  of  which  the  genus  Lepus  is 
the  type.  See  Lepus. 

I.epuri lie,  a.  [Lat.  leporinus,  from  lepus,  leporis,  a 
hare.]  Belonging  to  a  hare  ;  having  the  characteristic 
qualities  of  a  hare. 

I.ep'ra.  n.  [Lat.]  (Med.)  Leprosy. 

Lepros'ity,  n.  The  state  of  being  leprous,  (r.) 

Lep'rosy,  n.  [From  Lat.  lepra.]  (Med.)  A  disease 
characterized  by  the  formation  of  scaly  patches  on  the 
skin,  of  different  sizes,  but  having  always  nearly  a  cir¬ 
cular  form.  Physicians  distinguish  three  varieties  of 
this  disease,  —  Lepra  vulgaris,  or  common  leprosy; 
Lepra  alphos,  or  white  leprosy;  and  Lepra  nigricans, 
or  black  leprosy.  Leprosy  first  manifests  itself  in  small 
distinct  reddish  elevations  of  the  cuticle,  which  enlarge 
till  they  sometimes  attain  the  size  of  a  crown-piece. 
They  are  covered  with  scales,  which  accumulate  and 
form  a  thick  prominent  crust,  and  are  quickly  repro¬ 
duced  as  they  fall  off.  This  disease  usually  makes  its 
appearance  first  about  the  knee  or  elbow,  and  extends 
by  degrees  along  the  extremities,  till  sometimes  the 
whole  body  becomes  affected  with  it.  Its  progress  is,  in 
general,  very  slow,  and  it  may  continue  in  the  same 
state  for  years.  The  general  health  of  the  patient  is  but 
little  disturbed  by  this  disease.  In  lepra  alphos  the 
scaly  patches  are  smaller  than  in  lepra  vulgaris,  and 
have  also  their  central  parts  depressed  or  indented. 
The  lepra  nigricans  differs  from  the  others  chiefly  in 
the  color  of  the  patches,  which  are  dark  and  livid.  This 
disease  sometimes  makes  its  appearance  without  any 
apparent  cause,  sometimes  it  may  be  induced  by  ex¬ 
posure  to  cold  or  damp,  and  sometimes  it  is  evidently 
hereditary.  It  is  generally  tedious  of  cure.  The  diet 
should  be  light  and  moderate,  and  all  heating  and  stim¬ 
ulating  liquors  avoided.  Externally,  warm  baths,  sul¬ 
phur-baths,  and  preparations  of  tar  or  creosote,  are 
useful.  The  constitutional  treatment  will  depend  upon 
■the  condition  of  the  body;  if  weakly,  tonics,  as  quinine 
and  iron,  are  to  be  administered.  A  solution  of  arsenic  is 
often  of  advantage  ;  but,  of  course,  it  can  only  be  used 
under  medical  superintendence.  This  disease  appears 
to  have  been  much  more  prevalent,  and  of  a  severer 
type,  in  ancient  than  in  modern  times,  if,  indeed,  this  is 
the  same  disease,  —  many  being  of  opinion  that  the  L. 
of  ancient  times  resembled  rather  what  is  now  known 
as  elephantiasis.  —  See  Elephantiasis. 

(Hist.)  This  contagions  disease  originated  in  Egypt 
and  Arabia  at  a  very  early  period.  It  is  frequently 
alluded  to  in  the  Scriptures;  and  special  regulations 
were  prescribed  concerning  those  afflicted  with  it  by 
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the  Mosaic  law,  b.  c.  1491,  {Lev.  xiii.)  Christ  healed  a 
leper  in  Galilee  in  ‘28.  It  was  known  to  the  Greeks  and 
Romans,  and  is  described  by  Hippocrates  (B.c.  460-357) 
and  Galen  (130-200).  The  crusaders  introduced  the  dis¬ 
ease  into  Europe,  where  it  raged  with  such  virulence 
during  the  Middle  Ages,  that  almost  every  town  had  its 
lazar-house  for  the  reception  of  lepers.  In  1225,  during 
the  reign  of  Louis  VIII..  there  were  in  France  no  less 
than  2,000  of  these  institutions.  Since  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  17th  century  the  disease  has  almost  entirely 
disappeared  from  Europe,  where  it  is  now  limited  to  the 
most  northern  and  southern  countries.  It  was  prev¬ 
alent  in  the  Faroe  Isles  in  1676,  and  cases  were  reported 
in  England  in  1736.  The  last  case  mentioned  was  de¬ 
scribed  by  Dr.  Edmonston  in  1809.  Its  prevalence  in 
the  Sandwich  Islands  led  to  the  founding,  in  1866,  of  a 
settlement,  for  its  isolation  and  treatment,  on  the  island 
of  Molokai,  which  is  given  up  to  them.  The  whole  num¬ 
ber  sent  there  up  to  1886  reached  3,100,  they  number  at 
present  700 ;  the  non-lepers  are  only  abt.  150,  officials, 
missionaries,  and  friends  of  the  lepers,  who  have  permits 
to  remain.  In  the  report  for  1885,  of  the  physician  in 
charge,  Dr.  A.  Mouritz,  who  claims,  contrary  to  general 
medical  opinion,  that  L.  is  contagious,  he  says,  “The 
manner  in  which  it  is  communicated  is  a  mystery,  it  can¬ 
not  be  as  mcurately  determined  as  in  acute  contagious 
diseases ;  but  when  the  blood  becomes  poisoned  by  the 
virus,  whether  by  inhalation  or  by  aatual  contact,  its 
development,  although  slow,  is  as  certain.  But  there  is 
nothing  in  the  contagiousness,  so  far  as  it  is  known,  to 
create  general  alarm.  It  is  not  communicated  by  casual 
contact  like  small-pox,  measles  or  fever.  There  is  no 
chance  of  contracting  it  in  the  open  air,  or  in  street 
contact,  or  in  vehicles  of  transportation.  With  ordinary 
care  and  cleanliness  the  chance  of  leprous  contamination 
of  the  general  public  is  so  slight  as  not  to  give  greater 
concern  than  to  induce  caution.”  Under  this  favorable 
treatment  the  number  is  rapidly  decreasing.  L.  is  claimed 
by  some  as  a  germ  disease,  for  the  cause  of  which,  Dr. 
Koch,  in  1884,  claims  to  have  discovered  the  specific 
bacteria. 

Lep  rous,  Lep'erous,  a.  [Fr.  lepreux.]  Infected 
with  leprosy  ;  covered  with  white  scaly  sores. 

Rep'rously,  adv.  In  a  leprous  manner. 

Lep'rousness,  n.  State  of  being  leprous  ;  leprosy. 

Leirtodac'ty I .  (Sometimes  written  Lepodactyle.) 
[Gr.  leptos,  thin,  and  daclylos,  finger.]  (Zool.)  A  bird  or 
other  animal  having  slender  toes. 

[.(‘ptoclac'tylous,  a.  Characterized  by  slender  toes; 
relating  or  pertaining  to  the  leptodactyls. 


Fig.  1562.  —  the  common  hare,  ( Lcpus  timidus.) 


Leptol'ogy,  n.  [Gr.  leptologia .]  A  detailed  and  prolix 
discourse  on  trifles  or  matters  of  no  moment. 

Reptop'oda.  n.  [Gr.  leptos,  slender,  and pons,  foot; — ; 
alluding  to  the  elongated  peduncle.]  ( Bot .)  A  genus  of 
plants,  order  Asteracese.  They  are  perennial  N.  American 
herbs,  with  the  habits  of  Helenium,  q.  v. 

Reptosper'mese,  «.  pi.  [Gr.  leptos,  slender,  and 
sperma,  a  seed.]  (Bot.)  A  tribe  of  the  order  Myrtacese, 
characterized  by  having  capsular  fruit.  The  typical 
gen.  is  Leptospermum,  2  species  of  which,  L.  scoparium 
and  then,  have  leaves  which  are  used  in  the  Australian 
colonies  as  a  substitute  for  tea. 

Le’puN,  n.  [Lat.]  (Zool.)  A  gen.  of  rodent  qnadrupeds, 
fam.  Leporidse,  peculiarly  distinguished  by  having  their 
superior  incisors  double,  i.  e.,  each  of  them  has  a  smaller 
one  behind  it.  The  molar  teeth  are  also  more  numerous 
than  in  most  other  Rodentia,  there  being  6  on  each  side 
of  the  upper  jaw  and  five  on  each  side  of  the  lower  jaw; 
the  ears  are  very  long,  the  tail  short  and  turned  up. 
The  species  of  this  genus  are  called  hares  and  rabbits. 
The  eyes  are  large  and  prominent,  and,  with  the  well- 
developed  ears,  serve  to  announce  to  these  timid  and 
defenceless  animals  remote  objects  and  sounds  of  peril ; 
the  strength  and  proportions  of  the  limbs,  of  which  the 
hind  pair  is  much  longer  than  the  fore,  enable  them  to 
escape  by  rapid  flight.  The  smaller  species,  as  the  rab¬ 
bit,  add  to  their  means  of  safety  by  burrowing  in  the 
soil.  Among  the  anatomical  characters  of  the  gen.  L. 
may  be  reckoned  the  rudimental  condition  of  the  clav¬ 
icles,  and  the  reticulate  bony  structure  of  the  infra¬ 
orbital  spaces.  There  are  many  speuies  very  similar  to 
each  other.  N.  America  produces  a  number  of  them, 
some  of  which  inhabit  the  swamps  of  the  S.  States. 

( Astron .)  One  of  the  original  constellations  of  Aratus 
aud  Ptolemy,  situated  in  the  N.  Hemisphere  to  the  S. 
of  Orion.  Its  most  considerable  stars  are  of  the  third 
and  forth  magnitude. 

R'Erable,  in  Illinois,  a  post-village  of  Iroquois  co. 

Le  Ray,  in  N.  Y.,  a  flourishing  twp.  of  Jefferson  co. 

I,<‘  l»ay  s' vi  1 1<‘.  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of  Jefferson 
co. — In  Pennsylvania,  a  post-borough  of  Bradford  co. 


Lere,  a.  See  Lear,  and  Leer. 

I,erici,  (ler'e-che,)  a  seaport  of  Italy,  island  of  Sardinia, 
on  the  Gulf  of  Spezzia,  5  m.  E.S.E.  of  Spezzia.  The 
town  is  walled,  aud  protected  by  a  castle.  Pop.  5,800. 

Rerida,  (led e-da,)  a  town  of  Spain,  cap.  of  a  province  of 
the  same  name,  in  Catalonia,  on  the  Segre,  80  m.  W.  N. 
W.  of  Barcelona.  It  is  considered  as  one  of  the  most 
important  military  points  in  Spain,  being  the  key  to 
Aragon  and  Catalonia,  and  is  strongly  fortified.  Pop. 
21,500.  Pop.  of  province  285,297. 

Rerins  Isles,  (ler’d,)  a  group  of  islands  in  the  Medi¬ 
terranean  Sea,  belonging  to  France,  dep.  of  Yar.  consist¬ 
ing  of  the  islands  of  St.  Marguerite  and  St.  Honorat. 
The  first  is  noted  as  having  been  the  prison  of  the  “  man 
with  the  iron  mask.” 

L<e  Roi  le  vent,  (le(r)  rwaw  le(r)  vuh(r.)  [Fr.,  the 
king  wills  it.]  (Eng.  Law.)  A  form  of  words  by  which 
the  royal  assent  is  intimated  by  the  clerk  of  parliament 
to  the  passing  of  public  bills.  To  private  bills  the  royal 
assent  is  expressed  by  Soil  fait  comme  il  est  desiri.  The 
dissent  of  the  sovereign  to  the  passing  of  any  measure 
is  signified  by  the  words  Le  roi  s'avisera. 

Leronx'  Pierre,  a  French  socialistic  writer, B.at  Rennes 
in  17°8,  found  employment  at  Paris  as  a  compositor 
and  corrector  of  the  press.  In  1814  his  old  schoolfellow, 
M.  Dubois,  met  him  in  the  printing-office  in  which  he 
intended  to  bring  out  the  Globe.  This  led  to  his  being 
associated  with  him  in  his  labors,  in  which  he  had  De 
Broglie,  Guizot,  and  Cousin  for  fellow-workers.  In  1831 
he  became  a  St.  Simonian,  abandoned  the  communion 
when  the  late  Father  Enfantin  proposed  the  question  of 
the  emancipation  of  women,  and  afterwards  contributed 
to  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes,  and  pursued  with  ardor 
his  attacks  on  the  religion  and  philosophy  then  prevail¬ 
ing.  Since  1843,  L.  has  chiefly  occupied  himself  with 
philosophy  applied  to  socialism,  and  has  had  Proudhon 
for  an  opponent.  In  the  legislative  assembly  of  1848, 
of  which  he  was  a  member,  he  distinguished  himself  by 
an  amendment  which  bears  his  name,  to  the  effect  that 
all  parties  found  guilty  of  adultery  should  lose  their 
civil  rights.  After  the  coup  de  etat  of  Dec.,  1851,  he 
withdrew  to  Jersey,  and  applied  himse-lf  to  literature 
and  philosophy.  He  has  led  an  active  literary  life,  and 
written  many  works,  the  best  known  being  Del'  Human¬ 
ity  de  son  Principe  et  de  son  Avenir,  pub.  1849.  D.  1871. 

I,e  Roy,  in  Kansas,  a  post- village  and  twp.  of  Coffey  co. 

Re  Roy,  in  Michigan,  a  post-village  and  township  of 
Osceola  co. 

Re  Roy.  in  Minnesota,  a  post-village  and  township  of 
Mower  co. 

Re  Roy,  in  New  York,  a  thriving  town  of  Genesee  co., 
•24  m.  S.  of  Rochester,  on  the  N.Y.  Cent..  Buff.,  R.  A  Pitts., 
and  Lehigh  Valley  R.Rs. ;  has  extensive  manufactures 
of  malt,  patent  medicines,  &c.  There  are  large  lime¬ 
stone  quarries  in  the  vicinity.  Pop.  (1897)  about  3,350. 

— A  village  of  Otsego  co. 

Re  Roy,  in  North  Dakota,  a  post-office  of  Pembina  co.  I 

Re  Roy,  in  Oklahoma,  a  post-office  of  Pawnee  co. 

Rerwick,  (ler’rik,)  a  town  of  Scotland,  and  chief  town 
of  the  Shetland  Islands,  on  Brassey  Sound,  20  m.  N.N.E. 
of  Sumborough  Head.  The  inhabitants  are  mostly  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  herring  and  whale  fisheries.  Manuf. 
Straw-plaiting  and  woollens.  Pop.  abt.  3,500. 

Re  Sag’e,  Alain  R£n£,  a  distinguished  French  novelist 
and  dramatist,  was  B.  in  Brittany,  1668,  and  studied  at 
the  Jesuit’s  College  at  Vauues.  lit  1692  he  went  to  Paris, 
where  his  talents  and  manners  procured  him  admission 
into  the  best  society,  and  he  soon  adopted  the  profession 
of  an  author.  He  studied  the  Spanish  language,  and 
produced  a  multitude  of  translations,  or  imitations,  of 
Castilian  dramas  and  romance.  His  comedy  of  Crispin 
the  Rival  of  his  Master,  first  attracted  the  public  notice, 
but  his  success  as  a  novelist  has  most  contributed  to 
make  him  known  to  foreigners.  Le  Diable  Boiteaux, 
known  in  England  by  the  title  of  The  Devil  upon  Two 
Sticks,  became  extremely  popular ;  the  comedy  of  Tur- 
caret  added  to  his  fame,  and  that  fame  was  soon  ren¬ 
dered  imperishable  by  his  admirable  Gil  Bias.  Le  Sage 
was  endowed  with  great  literary  fertility.  He  composed 
24  dramatic  pieces,  and  had  a  share  in  the  composition 
of  76  others.  Among  his  novels  are.  The  Adventures  of 
Guzman  d’Alfarache;  The  History  of  Estovanille  Gon¬ 
zales,  &c.  D.  1747. 

Res'bos.  See  Mitylene. 

Rese-majesty,  n.  (Law.)  Same  as  Leze-majesty,  q.v. 

Resina,  (les’e-na.)  (Anc.  Pharos.)  An  island  of  Aus¬ 
tria,  in  the  Adriatic,  prov.  Dalmatia,  23  m.  S.E.  of  Spa- 
latro.  Ext.  40  m.  long,  and  average  breadth  bet.  2  and 
6  m.  Soil,  fertile ;  producing  wine,  figs,  rosemary-oil, 
&c. ;  also  marble.  Pop.  estimated  14,000.  —  Its  principal 
town,  Lesina,  has  a  pop.  of  abt.  2,500. 

Resion,  (le'zhun,)  n.  [Fr. ;  from  Lat.  Isesiofxdo,  Ixsus, 
to  hurt,  to  injure.]  ( Surg .)  A  surgical  term  for  any 
structural  burst  or  injury  to  an  internal  organ.  Any 
wound,  breach,  or  loss  of  substance,  caused  by  disease 
or  accident  to  a  part,  is  called  a  lesion. 

(Scot.  Law.)  A  term  to  denote  injury  or  prejudice 
sustained  by  a  minor  or  by  a  person  of  weak  capacity, 
sufficient  to  be  a  ground  of  action  to  reduce  or  set  aside 
the  deed  which  caused  the  lesion. 

Res'Iie,  Charles  Robert,  a  distinguished  modern  painter 
and  author,  B.  in  London,  of  American  parents,  in  1794. 
In  1799  his  father  quitted  England  and  settled  in  Phila¬ 
delphia.  After  receiving  the  ordinary  school  education, 
young  L.  was  apprenticed  to  a  bookseller  in  Philadel¬ 
phia;  but  the  occupation  was  from  the  first  distasteful 
to  him ;  and  eventually  he  was  allowed  to  follow  the 
bent  of  his  inclination,  and  returned  to  London  in  1813, 
with  the  view  of  becoming  an  artist.  His  first  in¬ 
structors  in  England  were  both  American-born  artists 
—  the  venerable  president,  West,  and  Washington  All- 


1  ston.  The  first  picture  which  gained  him  fame  wa« 
Anne  Page  and  Slender,  exhibited  at  the  British  Insti- 
tution  in  1819.  This  was  followed  at  the  succeeding 
exhibition  of  the  Royal  Academy  by  Sir  Roger  de 
Coverley  going  to  Church,  a  work  which  excited  general 
interest  and  admiration ;  and  from  this  time  forward 
his  pictures  steadily  displayed  increasing  power.  Most 
of  his  productions  are  illustrative  of  the  works  of 
Shakspeare,  Addison,  Fielding,  Goldsmith,  Cervantes, 
Moliere,  Ac.,  Ac.;  blithe  has  taken  subjects  suggested 
rather  than  described  by  them  ;  and  to  use  the  words  of 
a  contemporary,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  passages 
of  quaint  humor  in  any  of  these  writers  were  ever 
represented  with  so  genial  a  feeling,  so  much  regard  for 
the  author,  aud  so  much  respect  for  the  spectator.  In 
1821  Leslie  was  elected  Associate  of  the  Academy;  and 
in  1826,  R.  A.  In  1833  he  was  appointed  by  the  United 
States  Government  professor  of  drawing  in  the  Military 
Academy  at  West  Point;  which  post,  after  a  trial  of 
five  months,  he  resigned,  and  returned  finally  to  Eng¬ 
land.  Mr.  Leslie  used  with  success  the  pen  as  well  as 
the  pencil.  In  1845  he  published  a  life  of  his  friend 
Constable,  the  painter.  From  1848  to  1851  he  filled  the 
post  of  professor  of  painting  at  the  Academy,  and  his 
lectures  have  been  publislied,  with  additions,  as  a 
Handbook  for  Young  Painters.  At  the  time  of  his  death 
he  was  engaged  on  the  Life  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds, 
which  has  been  since  published  under  the  editorship  of 
Mr.  Tom  Taylor.  D.  1859. 

Res'Iie,  Sir  John,  a  Scottish  mathematician  and  physi¬ 
cist,  b.  in  Largo,  Fifeshire,  1766.  After  completing  his 
education  at  the  universities  of  St.  Andrew’s  and  Edin¬ 
burgh,  and  travelling  as  tutor  in  the  United  States,  he 
returned  to  Scotland,  and,  obtaining  letters  of  introduc¬ 
tion  to  individuals  of  literary  and  scientific  celebrity, 
set  out  for  London,  where  he  for  some  time  gained  a 
subsistence  by  translating  and  compiling  scientific 
works.  In  1805  he  became  professor  of  mathematics 
in  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  In  1809  he  obtained 
the  chair  of  natural  philosophy,  upon  the  death  of 
Professor  Playfair;  and  from  that  period  until  his  death 
he  produced  a  succession  of  valuable  works  on  subjects 
connected  with  natural  philosophy.  In  1832  he  was 
knighted.  He  contributed  treatises  on  Achromatic 
Glasses,  Acoustics, Climate,  Cold,  Dew,  Meteorology,  Ac., 
to  the  “  Encyclopa*dia  Britannica,”  and  also  furnished 
the  “  Edinburgh  Review  ’’and  the  “Edinburgh  Trans¬ 
actions  ”  with  many  excellent  papers.  Among  his  larger 
works  may  be  cited  The  Elements  of  Geometry,  Elements 
of  Natural  Philosophy,  and  an  Account  of  Experiments 
and  Instruments  depending  on  the  Relation  of  Heat  to 
Moisture.  He  was  also  the  inventor  of  the  differential 
thermometer.  D.  1832. 

Res'Iie,  in  Michigan,  a  post-village  and  township  of 
Ingham  co.,  on  the  Michigan  Central  R.R.  about  22  in., 
E.S.E.  of  Lansing.  Pop.  of  village  (1894)  980. 

Res'Iie.  in  Wisconsin,  a  post-office  of  Lafayette  co. 

Resnialiago,  (les-ma-hai'gn,)  or  Abbey  Green,  a 
village  and  parish  of  Scotland,  in  Lanark  co.,  on  the 
Clyde.  6  m.  W.S.W.  of  Lanark.  The  celebrated  falls  of 
the  Clyde  are  in  this  parish.  Pop.  about  8,800. 

Respede'za,  n.  [In  honor  of  Lespedez,  governor  of 
Florida.]  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants,  order  Fabacex. 
They  are  perennial  plants,  with  leaves  palmately  tri¬ 
foliate,  reticulate-veined.  L.  capitata,  the  Bush  Clover, 
is  an  erect,  hairy,  half  shrubby  plant,  found  in  dry  soils 
from  Canada  to  the  Carolinas.  Stem,  2  to  4  feet  high ; 
leaves  numerous. 

Ress.  A  terminant  syllable  of  many  nouns  and  a  few 
adjectives.  It  is  a  privative  term,  denoting  lack  or 
deprivation  ;  as,  childfess  (without  children),  moneyless, 
witless,  Ac. 

Ress,  a.  [Irregular  comp,  of  little.  A.  S.  lees;  Goth.  Ians, 
empty,  blank,  fralinsan,  to  lose  utterly;  akin  to  Gr. 
liid,  to  lose.]  Bereft  of  part  of  that  indicated  by  little; 
smaller;  inferior;  not  so  large  or  great. 

‘  ’Tis  less  to  conquer  than  to  make  wars  cease."— Lord  Halifax. 

— adv.  Not  so  much ;  in  a  smaller  or  lower  degree. 

“  Happy,  and  happy  still  she  might  have  prov'd, 

Were  she  less  beautiful  or  less  belov’d." — Pope. 

— n.  Not  so  much ;  a  smaller  portion. 

“Feelings  .  .  .  with  less  of  earth  in  them  than  heaven." — Scott. 

— The  inferior;  the  younger;  as,  St.  James  the  Less. 

Ressee'.  n.  [From  lease.]  (Law.)  The  person  to  whom 
a  lease  is  given,  or  who  holds  land  or  real-estate  on  lease; 
as,  the  lessee  of  a  theatre. 

Ressen,  (les'n,)  v.  a.  [From  less.  Goth,  galanjan,  to 
take  off,  to  separate.]  To  make  less  in  bulk,  quantity, 
number,  or  amount;  to  make  smaller;  to  diminish;  as, 
to  lessen  an  indemnity.  —  To  make  less  in  degree,  state, 
or  quality;  to  diminish  in  value;  as,  to  lessen  a  punish¬ 
ment. —  To  reduce  in  dignity  or  estimation;  to  degrade; 
to  abate ;  to  weaken  ;  to  lower. 

“  St.  Paul  chose  to  magnify  his  office  when  evil  men  conspired 
to  lessen  it."— Atterhury. 

— v.  n.  To  become  less  in  bulk,  quantity,  number,  or 
amount;  to  be  diminished  or  reduced.  —  To  become  less 
in  degree,  quality,  or  intensity;  to  decrease;  to  shrink; 
to  contract;  as,  public  faith  in  the  government  is  daily 
lessening. 

Res'sen,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  Brunswick,  dist.  of 
Wolfenbiittel ;  pop.  4,500. 

Res'seps,  Vicompte  Ferdinand  de,  a  French  diploma¬ 
tist  and  engineer,  b.  at  Versailles,  1805,  was  appointed, 
in  1828,  attache  to  the  French  consulate  at  Lisbon ;  and 
after  holding  various  consular  offices  in  Europe  aDd  the 
East,  was  made  consul  at  Barcelona,  in  1842,  during  the 
bombardment  of  which  town  he  zealously  devoted  him¬ 
self  to  protect  French  life  and  property,  besides  afford¬ 
ing  an  asylum  to  Spaniards  and  others  on  board  French 
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skips.  He  visited  Fxyrc  ia  1V4.  o  &  -:*-:  >l*»  cf 

the  Fees  Canal,  pu*  disked  a  rec-._rt  IW  s.-.  i*  ;\V. 
sucee-tuentiy  sutervased  its  i  n—i  m  i  mm  He  also  p<r  - 

moced  the  Corinth  'anal  see  »'  mu  .  *r.i  j£  th- 
heightof  his  nffutitiia. sndenauk 
tie  Poto— a  oanai  /  ».).  Tie  cost  •:  ibis  lees 
ewima.-e,:  at  Situ  *>  '♦.'*:;  Ui  4r  L«.  #  *»- -*<,1  a» 
®iftjl*>  14  »■:■'-  d  «&  e.  After  Sj>  ■  •  n  l-  t—r 
expend***!  work  wig  sc.  pped.  the  r»iiij  wu  ct_ 
tie?,:  lig&  .  and  de  Lessep*  <k  o  a*icte*i  rf  fr- 
aad  bribery.  The  seu*euce  of  imprkcic-- 1  vie  ax- 
•xeewted.  fert  ie  Lessens  ‘h-r^ir.e-  lees  a  iifo  •-£  c_s»- 
pnroiive  reci-emeut.  lied  I«c.  7. 1S4 

Le«er.  (f*V.  i.  A.  F.  >•;*:_  r-.rt  Lees:  rmaT-* 

-  Of  infrequent  use 

•  ri*!  -j«c*  arttfcrata  if  a*ii»  -aw.  " — L*»6k*. 

Le*  se«,  v.  p< L  ]Fr.  unou  The  * .-lied  tt.-rer;it  ; 

zjt-  Tr .L  , 

L-ee*»  i  n  e-S .  le*-n»*7t  a  :  w  f  :-  Hi-  .  _  t. 

«  tie  I>ftiiier.  il>  nx  X  S  W.  of  ti*e  S.Li  JAaa/2 
Chicory  and  salt.  Pip  aoioo 

Lew  sing.  ir5--rv.;u  a  d-shnxu ..?  v-d  -  r 

cxtec,  dramaAC.  t  i  miscellaneous  writer.  s.  t:  K  ■ me  z. . 
in  Losace.  J34>.  He  vvs  eAoeatn:  it  tu-e  p:  ._:e  _  • 
ef  M-asseu  aoi  tie  unnere.ty  of  Le  pe.-r.  >.r. 

tie  first  an  orient  and  fcaborfows  s;cieot-  He  * k-  u-1 
tractod  to  these «■*:  and  foa  fire:  essia/s  :n  hteraOwe 
were  com yiotiXM.  i  :  ■  v»r  us  ..  :  -  urj  at¬ 

tempts  at  Beri-n.  tie  wen  tu  »F;nec.:eri.  wi^re  _- 
graduated  X  A  .  and  :-a  his  return  to  Berhi.  :i  17  i* 
ha  became  the  intimate  fri~&i  or-i  coadjutor  -of  X  e-~ 
Xeciieissx  ia.  *zd  hie  pcti--  '-er  Xiiiiii.  L'j-ier  ttecr 
join:  :are  ipfeare,:  the  -ou:  -i  £~.  :•  t  >tieir  -er 

icieoe*  i.  resj»i--e,i  at  Ber..t_  K»J- 

. •  .  -  :  r 

acTe,:  to  Bres  .Lt.  ti  ts  heer  tuaed  -e— eiarr  i  tfc- 
PrtaSL.Lt  fete r-L.  it  oataihl  there.  After  1«*  ’ tie 

pucBled  Eheariat  t>  the  priaee  A  l.  l:  tf  v> 

S4ttei.  He  tLeie  a  short  teh:  t  -  Italy  »w  >  yr.LT-  birr. 

a,  aft  his  wife  it  '.“-hit,:  after  l  V:  r  i#:.  -  ret.: _ 

yritt.  »ai  faal  power,  he  Juf  ia  iTil.  i.'j  m<i 
ajn  wts  *e  iafase  l  tew  -ten:  . ato  the  I-Serit  .  A  - 
axia^y.  as>i  to  refine  ia,i  pohsa  its  style:  aa>i  Ir  -»cH 
cee,he:.  H.s  m:,x*  *re  L-e.  -Z  the  ejaon  :s  f  <SertE.«a 
Eterartre.  Lt;  ire  escectiily  Lh-ch tesshe-i  foe-  bmOhIt 
cr.w:.-nt  ir:;:;-  recs:  t  -Z.  ic-i  :.-avr.  t-re.  -  -  stjW 
“  He  :hiii*  sits  Carijie-  “  wtai  the  cie»rt--s  atii 
per.r.r  st-irpc.-ss  of  to-  zi.tz  ,i:rr".  ;  LT.-r.to :  let  a 
m  -  i  -  t  .  —  r  —  .  -  ’  .  ^  t- 

rirhtes a  and  iiet-ss  ::  ti-rtr-.  z.j  :  t .  z<z. :  .l.~.s 
lt*  fhritf ers. '  ito.  tr  -  irtottr  :  *  ct-  a  -.  Jf.;r 
At-t  ScTuim.  Jf.-i-L.;  -  a  Si-avi.m.  Em£i.z  G-z.  cn.  it: 
.Vtoi-in  Tie  Wise  his  Last  weeto  i:  to  wa-  a:-:  pH- 
faM  tgl  1779a  Of  hb  pro  works  aaay  be  ■oaeei,] 
?z.z<-r>..  ranfi  IT'i  ■  _  ~  Dmmatusy vr  wL:  :t  hr-: 
-la:-  v..Lf  *  -eia—  re.a  T  tt-  wt  !•:  :  .e  »jer— -its  ir  i 
L&icv'  ti.  Thrceie  rated  S-  vVl:  toc'.-.  v  /-  7iL<  .  ■ 
in  wh..:h  so  bitter  at  ittaci  » as  T.aie  co  Kee-tai.  aj 
first  ljcearei  :t  1T4.  it  the  w:  -£  ettiliei  Br-v- .  ^  nzr 
Seacit.-nte  %7i>i  LiZjrr-zztir  zaj  ier»  Sri. Vara  ser  Hirasty- 
am  BijUatuk  n  tf  i-e* oittei  Thee  were  >:-hf  at- 
tnh-tte,!  to  1—  tw:  w-re  in  fart  writtet  by  the  eiier 
Eeutins.  at-i  ooir  ato-.jatei  by  i.  Co  - "  :je  wa-  a 
ih_r-c:  srt-iett  of  Ls  w.ct-:  tai  -  t-  ta.-s.ares  in 
the  rv/  niiwi  sf  sr»  I-rv^uunmg  Span*  were  t-a:-  the, 
fritt-i  of  a  ibarre  :?  ptassinsiw  torn  L. 

Les.*  ley.  t  Jf-ra  a-.,  a  to.  ape  .:  Bet  ton  co_  air  t:  * 
t  Wi.  <f .  of  JeSera:  City, 

L-e-i's:>e .  -  Lai*oe.  >s-n:  in  :-^at  i  A  fctaora  ia 

•  .  -s  X  hi  -.  -.  .  :  -  -  -  .  - 

The  in lati- esaata  are  n  :s:iy  ecrared  tt  fi-_tx  ati  trrt- 
mito-a.  :ar-:t:t-.  Pzp.  . 

Lesson.  -A rt.  a-  ]Fr.  iepoa ;  Lat  fcrvs. 
frttn  >/>-.  iecta  n.  to  p:.:k  tp.  rar her.  •*■«>.. -:h  to  read.' 
Aretahtx;  ±  maf-tx  -:o:  or  a-:ti;  atyth.tx  rea:  :-r 
rectrai  to  a  teaoher.  by  a  t-tht  or  leart-r.  for  ts- 

aier.t  it  soch  a  port  :  "  sc  a  a-  a  pept!  -ear a-  ani 

repeat-  at  ooe  tone :  a  tt-i. 

-  I  has  eeaeat  that  -w»;si  I  :.i  ssrad  :t  toee.  * — ieL-cx 

—  .1  :•  -  •  -  -  '  .  -  •  .*e.L.:  it  is  -  -  •  -•  -- 

:  -  -•-  :  :  ■ ;  •  ‘  •  -  -  .  • 
•cr-.pe  istsxteii  :y  a  preceptor  to  a  tnp C  to  be  Vsirtj-i 
:r  -  r  l- ist--—-  —  :  - :  .  -  .-  :  e  -•  rt-: 

p •  -  •  .  '  i-  -  t  :  -  •  -  •  —  A  -  -it  ----- 

tore;  retake:  ret  r:  of:  Mralito  tretit  or  sin; 
ta.txt:  by  exter.eoce :  as.  the  j’xir:<w  of  airersty. 

“  Sae  raui  *r»e  ier  a  Amon.  fjr  war  aj  w  as  *— Siin. 
{if*.:.  A  mt-i-ra  roMyniiriiw  pitied  cw:  or  ccpce-f 
for  an  LasSr-imet*. 

—  sjunt  inami  s«  5ir  a  ice  sea  *r  errs  7-ersea. 

— e.  z.  To  instrcct :  to  teach :  to  :mpiart  kt>:-wiecxe- 

I  :  i  .  :  .  ^a>ra  ms  — Aaaia. 

LrSAOr.  a  ba-.  ft»e  xmntois  esse  — it-to-ed 

to  foxtw. 

Lfest,  wi  'A  ;  >:a.  siar-n-s-tt.  pr.Tat  taiitr 

aws_T  . :  .:  t  :  :.•  .-t  -  ;t 

priratto-n.  pcerennoo.  or  i  setarahtx  :c  tti  tr  m, 

-Ldttz  axe?  ta.i:  a:  .:•■  •  l  •  ••  .  -  -  ,  -  -.-  i  —  .♦  • 

l>-*  ter.  it  aii.T a  p-  st-:£  -  f  H,r  - 

Lester,  it  iws.  a  poet-:,  at -tip  :f  Biack  Ha  ti  - 
bco  iOtk 

L'Eitranxe.  fix  Kvn.  u  parttsar.  -'  '~ha-;  -  L.  born 
1MB  funini  as  a  pcfitkal  wr.:er  at  :  srat-sat..r  fn-tt 
the  I«iTte:  >_xt:sx'— I'  - 

Lesnenr.  Bc-tim  y.3-m>-  er  i  Frecci  ps::,-  :  - 

Paris.  1SI7. and  snmei  the ~ Raphaei  ffratoe.-  H, 
-mailed  tn,Jer  Tooet.  atd  eariy  it  te  attrartei  tie  t  - 
Coe  of  Ptosstt.  It-p'ayttx  xreat  tt-rexari  :f  cowrt 

-»rr-s-  ,  e-  he  W  .CS  el  -to*  5: 


!  t  re  p  -ts  esT-aMisitieiitfo  u,d.  *>  -Sly  ’tnir  re- 
ti.**-  to-*  ci . after.  He  »s,  lie  fct  pa_-Urin  Frati.ee 
i  x  "he  r-.xt  :,f  ls:*tie  1  sr ' .  s-nrpiass-et  Le-t-rtt. 
i  :*  rival,  it  grace  ai- :  t  tr . -r  Axl-cux  tiie  t- . e:  :tp-  r- 
lati  .:  tie  •  -ra-  *efre  l:e  iff?  of  iS..  £tjb?/  .in  twenty¬ 
mo  Fti.ect*;  f*.  Jtaf  /^iroriakp  at  Ft as.  aril  Tt* 
If  rf^nbn  -of  A.  Ijzu-rrvor. 

Le  ineur,  :a  JP-. *.-*•£*  ft  >.  ii  L  tenrii]:  nre^.  i . ' 

aif>  s«p  t_  Exvzrz  20.  Peter  -.  :<r  M.ttes.  ia.  at,d  Le 
-  -  .  -  t .  .  r  -  .  -  -  - 

P-  -'e  _*  .115. 

!.e  suonr  «  enter.  •  ' 

ro.  o*  lie  liaowfL  tint,  abwi  50  n  $.<f  SL  Pud. 

Let,  t.  a  'A.  5.  irtx*..  .'flit*.-  O  Sax  Islam;  Ger.  vn ; 
leaf,  into  ;  Gctto  j-toz®.  to  perntl  to  aejuart.  to  net  're-e: 
hatei.  7a.  ' :  }.*.we. '  To  pe-rt-l;  to- a.,  w  :  to  shfier  to 
x: ve  eia'e  .<r  lower  i-y  a  joiRErrr  ml;  h—*iat vei.* .  to 

wiiiiijjd  detoiaJ  r  rss.trat.1;  n  -:  lc-  jireveail. 

—  7  ...  -  .  .  :•.  .  : :  -  r  a  '  •  '  — - 

peirsatj  -i. ;  as.  to.-  Id  a  b.-afe.  see  lebr,  \  l*c  me. 

msr  aeniiat  hnnr  it  a  vert  rstas  mu.  ~ —  rci-r- 

Sou. — Let,  in  An  iopnlnc  naof,  ia  enployFf  m 
at  l-t  .a-y  to  ae-ij.Te  re*.-. tli.-to,  iiei  p-trp>  we.  ar ie-tl 
aetore.  exprtwsol  wish. 

L«  Liiwe  osBcrite  lie  Lsa-etm-hotiis  — 

—Ext  crtis  o:  ilicileiiueBX 

-  s  _L  t-of-r  lut-w  ’  sc  LI  at  it  tie  '  —  5--*- 

— Pent  -si  B ;  oe  mmaui 

-  -  1st  —  awfcb  Bull  teani  attabaaarf — OWrwa. 

— Oomcenaca ;  aj.Ttsre ;  ii'enee 

—  O'er  ft-iaes  ht-i,  .e:  net  eWettou*  fuw  fjyo. 

lut-al  rui  primaplt-  T~  toune^foa-v.  let  al  toe.]  /*■ ’ 
£na  The  dorttise  -f  ri:-a-ii-terfereaife  f  lire  ahat- 
--  :  Ite  t:-r—  *-  --  C  e  :.•  i  —  '  -  ' 

leiare:  to  stofer  to*  re-mam  wiiiiit:  m.  .eshati.-t  ur  :t:— r- 
feerenre ;  as.  Id  swe  niosr. 

-  Tea  zitona  n.  cl;  te  lee  ulma  as:  r.-—:  .Heh  as  a  juees  .1 
S  *— 1  LT.~T.lf:  Q  eul  us.ain.  '  —  Z.iu'rr-t 

Tz-  id  ’ihe  it.  to  f*lebo.t:irtxe ;  to  toeed;  to  jecintnr-  a 
Veit  in  anier  liiat  l«loc*3  may  S.  w. 

•  Les  i  5-trre  —  -*  sstsee  wmsss:  icmf  iti.i.a  — SzzLt 

7b  id  d’.m-a,  to  lew  err;  to  caase-  to  sets.  fail,  -or  le  fe- 
jiressie-i 

~  Zse  mnvm  tie  ritr.ser  -.1.11 1  TSLT  cost  —  iet  xar*  lx 

To  r--3x  -  :n  lerr-jeriTix:  n- a  5~i  in  Truilfa'r'irrj"  as. 
to  id  c  ars  steel  arrsdes  in  i-r  •  — se  ,.f  matitiarmre. 


xetfn.t-*ss  '  ifed.  A  stars  of  tttarnraHy  pnj&aa-i  ati 
r-.  -amo.os'sieep.  It  a  intermediate  between  henry  sieep 
atoi  a  stair  :-f  ccetpiete  can*,  and  may  resit:  from  severe 
elect  n  A  liv  tody  -or  mitd :  bar  it  is  also  frequently 
pr  .:  oiei  :  *  ojcresc  in  of  the  blood  in  the  v-sseis  of  the 
am  ;  at-.  b-et-:e  it  as  often  a  sympt.:ai  of  ^rent  ianxer. 
frvqoentiy  p-'ecedmx  an  attach  of  apopieiy.  It  may 
also  be  T*aeed  by  the  ac&oa  of  any  narcotic  sntota.n-.-e. 

-  a-..-  :  Liner'S-  In  xecen..  the  -mre  n  effiscteifi 

l-y  the  rsauTa  A  the  cause  by  which  it  has  teem 
tn:  a  o  nh  If  tie  result  of  a  -ieterminac-.r  jf 
U*.*i  to  live  fcewl  th-rc  to-pienl  bieedmxs  by  cnpptnx. 
at«i  f  trxaii t ss.  are  reqorred  :  tat  if.  oa  the  other  hand, 
it  proceed  fr-.m  Her* -.os  weakness,  then  tonics,  sr.mn- 
U:.:s.  it-i  a  xrner-  as  diet,  are  necessary. —  see  Ai>->- 
rjii.  Ccia 

— Ircmees:  i  r..actio  c ;  mHiKal  -;nietn-ie. 

-  Ecrfe  -V  :.im  inder  a  leeo  totiarj7-  *  —  awer-iwj 

Lethe,  f  ile.  *  Gr  LtAkl,  the  river  of  ahlrnaet] 

fj-  Mxzi  Oce  of  the  rivers  of  HeiL  wh-:se  waters  the 
-is  -  tie  ie-od  frank  after  they  hod  teen  confined  fcr 
a  certain  state  o  f  time  in  T  i  marts.  The  -inipi:  tatsed 
them  to-  fcrx-e t  whatever  they  had  ione.  seen,  or  .sard 
tefoev.  ac  tie  tome  inpiica. 

— C*._vi.-t :  f-rxetftfn-ss  .  a  -iran^ht  of  otiirica. 

—  Tie  enurieetor  rts  xati  sceesc  -jar  lease 
la.  aid  aa-i  le  oaie  facto.  — a Lies 


-  T ,-l  n  e*c.  .(C  u  ai*u m  iioi  nxit aitir-  ly  '-on  :e-  :  r  o 

Jfana 


ai  iiuf- 


7i  3d  cr.-ntTe.  nr  #i.  to*  se-nf  fcrriii  wirh  i-»t4- 
bob  ;  us.  0*  IfzjSj  at  arrow . 

=5*-  tor  a-rie  ai  ts  lt  lartioitc  viol  strip*  faruaa:  i-ia  Z-:m 
toe  cm. Lines  — ai-aa. 

7c.  it  i*.  nr  into,  to  adnui ;  to-  smSec  to  c:sa*  ;s 
tiler  ;  as.  :.  eC  i.v.  a  rjal-cir- 


-  Waal  1-cnlT  r.  it  ini*  pile  : :  T-.  ci  s  io'"lire 
.-.  i  .  l  .  l.  it”  ■  -.  Li-*  ':e  —  s  . 


T.  :nse-m.  a-  ai  txtrsie-  -ns  atytmtl  as.  :  dm  weix- 

7.  .d  •  ...*.  *  rzzS-t  z  jtjar:  .  tc-a _ *  f.  c.  at  lar. 

to  rhk«  resaraiiii  freau. 

7i-  id  c*u.  to  ao  *  tn  escape,  o-  *  berfi  or  axmuJ.  — 
T»  to—  by  eilent-nx:  to  et.tr.-  ;  a-.  id  -.if  :•  - 
: .  •  ---  a  tr-ws  —  7  -  -  -  *..  .rt  ;n  i_r* 

m£  a  firm.  I'-  id  -d  t  vehicJe- 

7:  id  f.  1:  fietr.arxe.  as  tbe  trr.  w  cf  a  v  cc  ti.- 
charxe  id  a  fma. 

tL-rtiz-  :  -  *~:t  :■  *-•-  :  -  —  5i 

ToreJsase.  as  fr.-m  a  p-r.-n.je-  nr  ei.xaxeiBen:  :  ::  *  fi-r 
1  evade.  ,<r  eeraje  fir  -wo  ns  a  p-o:  t..t-i; ;  as.  I  il  kina 

9jf.  jt  l«T:£  ids  n-vt  OR. 

— -  «.  T  ;e  isaeei  or  let  as.  be  has  a  b-:*nse  r*  id. 

Lei.  r  a.  A.  £.  -dt-a-s  I  berm  Tu  impede;  to- ksep 
iia:k:  to-  c-isamri;  u>  re-hard;  lc  wfitbzJi 
*'tl«r  ewe  am  as  lest  litiiii  eya^*^  Aw  cfapem.  * — e.ti.— j 
— vo  ILDieratire ;  oCisSscie  :  ebstnacains :  irtjef.it- -nt  i. 

Sscre;  -f— #  *-7»*  r  ir  j  ■  1  ;  ir  jm— fty  —  £i»i>t.fr 

Let.  a  It  n  »i  1 1  mil  mi  if  dirt: t  olive  w.-rns:  as.,  w-av-id.  a 

-  v...  •  -  ••  .  :  ■  -  -  -  ~  i: 

Letoart  .  :t  :-f  M-  rs  :• 

Letart  Falls.,  t  Ghz  a  ;-.ei-i .  .oxe  .-f  Ke.xs  .  a;: 

11<*  m.  5 -  E.  of  C  -.  inf;  ms. 

Le l<  h.  «.  A  Imch  T  A.  S*e  Liars.  —  Ia  some  jams 
:  Lnx>:-d.  at  -  nr  -wait;. 

— .  m.  Same  a-  Lii-rs.  g-  r. 

Leteh  er.  A'*w -ri.i  an  T.  -y  *  r: .  a  tint  X  -. 
p:,«:  er*.  *4*.  3CG  Hi  ifv '-eri..  The  beod-wot-rs 
of  tbe  Serrnxky  Idver.  and  e:fn>e  ii»er  email  screiagis. 
■Vi/ w  Ifii  -re.net  wnii  mwixitaiiis  aiid  valleys,  itr- 
■  •  ••  ' ;  •  .  -  .  ■  .5 

V  de~al-'.y  fertile.  Af  jl  CnaJ,  -hi  c-.  i-ii-rc .e  ctits- 
r>—  y*y-  mkff* “:i*wr 
Leteh  -tab.  %  San.-  x-  ’  ••ns-’m  .  r. 

Le  lhal.  l  "Lai  i .  fr  -m  Ikuw.  letiiL  as  :mj.]y- 

x  i  ---  ■'  -  •  -o-:_  '  -a-—  *••  i  --  *'-:  : 

.•-•■  — -  --  -  z  —  :-  _ - 

-  .  —  ;  ‘oil. 

Letharsie.  I*elharsiral.  . n  a.  ]Lat. 

.  -  otep*  -ir.  - :  -repn  -  S—e  Lr  -al-M  [r. 

drnwfT  ;  j<m-mkT,Tn-al]T  di.j.-e— d  to*  l*e  Riser -v  :  heavy  ; 

:  -  as.  a  -  •/•  •:■  -:~i:  :  — -.  -  t  -  — 

.  ~x.txt:.  w  caueed  b  y  >:  Harry:  as.*  •— -t-r  •  s'--; 
Lelharsirally.  as:  lx  l  -lie,  .  niaaa-r  :  -ear- 

fly;  dr-wsajy. 

Leihar  giralness  Leihir  sir  ness  *-  I*isp- - 

orxy  :  ruut  1  -.- ;  i  ;.  >.  —:  ;  preier- 

naTwrmi  fir  w-aiTesis ;  iieaniieee. 

Lelh  arsiie.  '  tz.  To  make  ielbarr:  :  to  5eti-- 
Let  h  ar£T.  *i.  ]F:  -  -  n  -  :  Lai.  -  t :  •*'  r-- 

pr.-.fr.to  trpT-if.  r.irr-;-  -  r  ■  .r.  to  .7  f.r- 


— IXeaih:  etemiry  —  A  tor.  ia 

Lethean,  w  Gr  iitiixv.wf  Ca;*.nx  focgttfularo ; 

-■.r-rm-f-i  ;tx  oc  lit.  tsneas:  as.  a  ietieoa  antiiL 
Le  tbeon.  -  Gr  IZ-ti-i  Jfe-b.  A  name  formerly 

x;i-«  to  sn7phnr.c  ether  when  mtaied  as  an  anesthetic 
axent. 

Le  theonixe.  -  -z  T  place  under  the  infinecce  of 

1  elbse:  n  :  hence,  to  c-anae  to  become  obiiTioi  or  tm<:oo- 
ses-i-os. 

Lethif  eroos,  o  Fr  fr.ii . '  Peaiily:  Sinai :  -loca- 

s:  -  x  death  or  desm- kioa :  as.  a  iethifrrwma  ini 
Lei  ter.  «.  Fr.m  let.'  One  who  lets,  allc ws.  or  per- 
■db — Owe  who  -  ■*■  ~‘t~  ubatia.il.  ar  Ain — Owo 
*  i.-  x.v-e  vect;  as.  a  He.iiidir. 

Let  ter.  a  Fr  t*ttr» .-  Lot.  hie to.  from  fin*,  harm.  » 
-ist  far  ot.  smear  cp-  t :  *s  th-  eariy  mode  of  vr.itr 
w ..«  v  xravfnx  the  characters  upon  tatters  smears,! 
•:  ver  w.th  wax ]  A  mark  oc  character,  written.  printeL 
erxr*veh  or  pianieh  -t-*ei  as  the  rec  resentative  -A  a 
*>  tt-ior  :f  the  am- wlaticn  of  the  human  orzans  if 
—  i  -  -  -:•*  '  l  ::  *pe—:  i  —  r  -  - 

Aiisuir ;  hBstotr :  w imw. 

— Aa  epistle :  *  wrinew  or  priitii  wwwp  oriMpdcfc; 
*n  rnscrfie;  msEis  —  Ferial  expression;  literal  -iefi- 
ndli.si  of  sense  -.r  meoninx 

Ii  Meter rce  i-  nau  itt.  ve  n  icjei  »e  lae  otter  if  us 

ia*-  ’  — hfs-sapf  r c#/-**-. 

— pL  bwAGaw;  lonwx:  whflertwi  An  sr  actow- 
j  -ivs:  as.  a  man  :f  ,*r tm.  the  wwrU  of  iezteri. 

ftr*:  *:  Type;  a  character  formed  of  metal  ;r 
v  •  •;  --m  y  ofm.et.il  .an-i  ttseti  in  ertnenx  b-oiits.  A..-. ; 
ids-  >.  type,  in  a  cc*Iectiv»  sense:  as.  tlock-ietter. 

7»r:  3  an-i  Xasni-ettor  (Mice,  see  C'laX-tXTTXl; 

1*1  •I-XJ  —  Ii  l>*KL 

— to  3.  T  :n:res  w.i  letters:  to  form  letters -in:  as.  » 

'*-  *v  the  t  niidnx  cf  a  be,:  k 

Let  ter-b-oard.  ■  Prutz*-:  A  heard  cn  *t:-i 

p-ox-i  :y  pe  is  .a.  h  prevaocs  to-  eiectrctypuix  gt  fijstrt- 

hMaw. 

Let  ter-box.  a.  A  box  :r  ~,:eptacle  for  lecters 
Let  lereav.  *.  A  rase.  book,  or  portfolio,  for  the 

of  tetters. 

Pm  7  e  :ase  in  which  types  are  kept  for  nse- 

Lettererl.  zerA.  «.  Lterate:  educated:  emditop 

verse,:  m  science  or  ateratare:  as.  a  ieBersif  rr.ar  a 
—  7  -  -  .  :x  :  '.-tiers  -  roxmnx 
-toT  o.  -  letters. —  F urn  she:  w-.-fa.  or  fem-ica tra:e,i 

by  .erters  ;  as.  lettered  cuts. 

Let  ter-fonnder.  *.  A  type-founder :  oae  who  nasia 

let  tors  f:r  printinx. 

Let  lerinsr.  *.  Ac:  or  pr.-to*  of  impressinx  or  m- 

tc.ttif  letters. 

— The  type  cr  letters  so  impressed. 

Letterken  dt.  in.  Pm-’sj  '-•zn-.  i.  a  :;wnsh.p  of  F:axk- 

ii*  ox 

Let  tern,  o  Fame  is  Uiru.  t. 

Letter  of  Ads  ire.  >*  A  letter  nsmaily  written 

by  the  imweref  a  hill  of  exchange  to  the  drawee,  is 
well  to  prevent  fran-i  or  aiteratioa  of  the  hiTI,  m  to  let 
lie  drawee  know  what  provision  bis  teen  made  for  the 
r»y»K.!  of  the  tiE- 

Letter  of  Attorney,  a  letter  or  instrument  by  wt:  :h 

oee  person  acth-oriies  another  to  do  seme  act  for  Mny 
sorb,  as  to  s:ra  a  feel  collect  rents.  1:.  the  parte  so 
m *  i  nr-;  -  act  being  csBwi  the  attorney  of  the  other. 
The  terms  of  the  letter  mxs;  be  strictly  adhered  to-,  for 
sk-  p-r.Dcipa.  is  only  Kurd  for  the  acts  of  ha  agent  to 
tbe  extent  that  he  authorised  him  to  art.  It  tno.adea, 
b  wever.  an.  iWkiMi  to  do  everything  rSn  -g  ii#>. 
luieiy  necessary  ia  carry: ox  out  the  Tiers  of  the  letter. 
Tbe  authority  to  a  :  ceases  on  the  death  of  the  perse  a 
xroitinx  :t- 

Letter  of  Cachet,  ve  Cichu  T  »— t?t  jj. 
Lettrrof  (  redenre.  SeeCiEimiL 
Letterof  (  redit.  Aa  order  giwcB  by  abawker. 

r  in-*  p— r-  a;  ,  c-  plaie.  to  hxs  axent  in  aaciher. 
aumccixinx  i.m  *;  pay  :.  *  pamcul.Lr  individual  a  cer- 
t»—  sum  x*.  ney.  A  letter  of  credit  its  not  a  ne-x  !o- 
l-fe-  -Itostrsment.  ami  therefore  only  the  person  name,;  ia 

*x.w  -l  *•.  •  —  ,  a  w  -■»»  j*.  m 


:x  can  legal  y  demon-;  payment. 

Let  ter-otiiee.  -  a'  p.wt-  dice:  a  place  for  th- 
;■  istkx  **-:  disiniuti  a  of  letters. 

Letter  of  License.  Ltu-  An  instrument  fcv  w; 


LEUC 
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creditors  allow  to  a  party  wlio  has  failed  in  his  trade 
time  for  payment  of  debts  and  management  of  affairs. 
Letter-of-marque.  See  Marque. 

Letter-paper,  n.  Writing-paper;  post-paper;  —  par¬ 
ticularly  as  distinguished  from  foolscap. 

Let'ter-press,  n.  Print;  letters  or  words  impressed 
or  imprinted  on  paper  or  other  material  by  meansof  types; 
—  sometimes  used  in  contradistinction  to  engraving. 

Letters  Close.  (Eng.  Law)  Letters  sealed  up,  con¬ 
taining  grants  of  the  king,  and,  being  of  private  con¬ 
cern,  they  are  thus  distinguished  from  Letters  patent. 

Letters-Patent.  (Law.)  The  name  of  an  instrument 
granted  by  the  government  to  convey  a  right  to  the 
patentee,  as  a  patent  for  a  tract  of  land ;  or  to  secure 
to  him  a  right  which  he  already  possesses,  as  a  patent 
for  a  new  invention  or  discovery.  L.  P.  are  matter  of 
record.  They  are  so  called  because  they  are  not  sealed 
up.  but  are  granted  open.  See  Patent. 

Letters  Testamentary.  (Law.)  An  instrument 
in  writing  granted  by  the  judge  or  the  officer  having 
jurisdiction  of  the  probate  of  wills,  under  his  hand  and  ! 
official  seal,  making  known  that  at  a  certain  date  the 

last  will  and  testament  of  -  was  duly  proved  before 

him;  that  the  probate  and  grant  of  administration  was 
within  his  jurisdiction;  and  he  accordingly  certifies 
“  that  the  administration  of  all  aud  singular  the  goods, 
chattels,  and  credits  of  the  said  deceased  was  granted 
to  —  ”  (the  executor  named  in  the  will),  “  he  hav¬ 
ing  been  already  sworn  well  and  faithfully  to  adminis¬ 
ter  the  same  .  .  .  .and  also  to  render  a  just  and  true 
account  thereof.” 

Let'ter-woo«l,  n.  (But.)  A  species  of  plant,  genus 
Briisimum ,  native  of  Guiana.  The  wood  is  very  hard, 
of  a  beautiful  brown  color,  variegated  with  black  spots 
resembling  hieroglyphics. 

Let'ter-wriler,  n.  A  correspondent;  one  who  writes 
letters. 

—A  press  or  apparatus  for  copying  letters. 

Letter-writing;.  (Lit.)  A  branch  of  literature  which, 
unfortunately,  is  but  little  studied.  It  is  to  be  regretted 
that  more  pains  are  not  taken  to  excel  in  an  art  which 
is  so  commonly  and  so  universally  practised.  There  are 
comparatively  few  persons  that  can  write  a  good  letter; 
and  yet  it  is  an  attainment  that  may  be  reached  by 
comparatively  little  pains  and  study.  A  good  letter  re¬ 
quires  to  be  easy,  natural,  aud  well  expressed,  suited  to 
the  circumstances,  and  to  the  character  of  the  person 
to  whom  it  is  addressed.  It  is  exceedingly  doubtful 
whether  epistolary  communication  was  known  in  the 
Homeric  age,  which  is  assigned  by  various  chronologists 
to  different  periods  between  b.  c.  1181  and  681.  David 
wrote  a  letter  to  Joab,  and  dispatched  it  by  Uriah,  B.  c. 
1035  (2  Sam.  xi.  11,  15),  and  Jezebel  wrote  letters  in 
Ahab’s  name,  and  sealed  them  with  his  seal,  B.  c.  899  (1 
Kings  xxi.  8).  The  classical  authors  regarded  Atossa. 
queen  of  Darius  I.  (Hystaspes),  who  flourished  in  the 
6th  cent.  B.  c.,  as  the  inventor  of  letter-writing. 

Lei'tic,  Let'tistl,  n.  or  a.  (Philol.)  The  name  for  that 
branch  of  the  Aryan  family  of  languages  which  includes 
the  old  Prussian  and  the  living  dialects  of  Lithuania, 
Uturland,  and  Livonia. 

Let'ting;,  n.  The  letting  out  on  lease,  as  a  house  or  farm. 

—The  allotting  or  placing  out  work  to  be  done  by  con¬ 
tract  ;  as,  the  letting  of  a  length  of  railroad. 

Lettuce,  (left is,)  n.  [Fr.  laitwe ;  Lat.  lactuca,  from 
lac,  lactis,  milk.  See  Lacteal.]  (Hort.)  A  smooth,  her¬ 
baceous,  annual  plaut,  containing  a  milky  juice,  which 
has  been  cultivated  from  very  early  times.  It  is  much 
used  as  a  salad.  There  are  many  varieties  of  cultivated 
lettuce,  which  are  divided  into  two  families  —  the  cos, 
and  the  cabbage.  The  cos  varieties  are  distinguished 
by  being  of  an  upright  growth,  and  are  more  grown  in 
summer  than  winter.  The  cabbage  lettuce  is  grown  at 
all  seasons,  but  more  especially  in  winter,  on  account 
of  its  superior  hardihood.  It  grows  close  to  the  ground, 
and  produces  a  blanched  heart,  like  the  cabbage,  with¬ 
out  assistance.  When  young,  the  cabbage  varieties  are 
generally  sweeter  than  those  of  the  cos  at  the  same  age, 
but  at  full  growth  this  is  reversed;  hence,  the  latter  are 
preferred  for  salads,  aud  the  former  for  soups  —See 
Lactuc a 

Le  Tun'breville,  in  Ohio,  a  village  of  Marion  co., 


about  55  m.  N.  of  Columbus. 

Leuaniline,  (lu-an'e-leen,)  n.  (Chen.)  A  base  obtained 
from  aniline  by  acting  on  a  salt  of  rosaniline  with  sul¬ 
phide  of  ammonium.  It  is  a  dazzlingly  white  crystal¬ 
line  solid,  soluble  in  water,  and  forming  well-defined 
salts  with  the  acids.  It  differs  from  rosaniline,  in  con¬ 
taining  two  equivalents  of  hydrogen  less  than  that  alka¬ 
loid;  in  other  words,  leuaniline  seems  to  bear  the  same 
relation  to  rosaniline  that  white  indigo  does  to  the  blue 
variety.  _ 

Leuca,  (Capo  <li.)  (lai'oo-ka,)  the  most  S.E.  extremity 
of  Italy,  25  m.  S.E.  of  Otranto;  Lat.  39°  4S  6  N.,  Lou. 
18°  22'  5"  E. 

Iieucan'lheninui,  n.  [Gr.  leukos,  white,  anthos, 
flower;  the  heads  have  large,  white,  conspicuous  rays.j 
( Bot )  A  genus  of  plants,  order  Aster  acne.  They  are 
perennial  herbs,  with  alternate  leaves.  L.  vulgare,  the 
White-weed,  or  Ox-eye  Daisy,  is  a  great  annoyance  to 
farmers,  rapidly  overspreading  pastures  and  neglected 
fields  throughout  N.  America. 

Leiice.  or  The  Isle  of  Serpents,  (loose',)  a  high 
islet  of  the  Black  Sea,  22  m.  E.  of  the  delta  of  the  Danube. 

Len'cine,  n.  (Chem.)  A  substance  formed  during  the 
decomposition  of  cheese,  muscle,  or  gluten,  in  the  pies- 
ence  of  water.  It  forms  crystalline  salts  with  several 
of  the  acids.  It  is  somewhat  cholesterine  in  appear¬ 
ance.  It  is  sparingly  soluble  in  cold  water,  but  readily 
so  in  hot.  It  has  an  unctuous  feel,  aud  sublimes  at 
340°  in  woolly  flocculi. 


Louoip'pus,  a  Greek  philosopher,  who  lived  between 
the  4th  aud  5th  centuries  B.  c.,  and  to  whom  the  first 
idea  of  the  atomic  system  is  attributed,  which  was  after¬ 
wards  perfected  by  his  disciple  Democritus.  Kepler  and 
Descartes  were  much  indebted  to  the  ancient  doctrines 
of  these  masters  for  the  explanation  of  the  planetary 
vortices.  Bacon  remarks  that  Democritus  and  Leucip¬ 
pus  were  so  much  taken  up  with  the  particles  of  things 
as  to  neglect  their  structure. 

Len'cite,  n.  [Fr.,  from  Gr.  leukos.']  (Min.)  A  crystal¬ 
lized  silicate  of  alumina  and  potash,  of  a  gray  or  white 
color,  generally  opaque,  and  resembling  garnet  in  form. 
It  usually  occurs  in  lava,  especially  in  that  of  Vesuvius; 
hence  it  is  also  termed  Vesuvian  and  Volcanic  garnet. 

Leucit'ic,  a.  (Min.)  Containing  or  resembling  leucite. 

Leucocythse'mia,  n.  [Gr.  leukos,  kytos,  cell,  aud 
ainia,  blood.]  (Med.)  A  condition  of  the  blood  which 
consists  in  the  superabundant  development  of  the  white 
corpuscles. 

Leuco-ethiop'ic,  a.  [Gr.  leukos,  and  aithiopos, 
swarthy.]  White  and  black, as  thealbinoof  thenegrorace. 

Leiico'ma,  n.  [Gr.  leukos,  white.]  (Med.)  A  white 
opacity  of  the  cornea  of  the  eye.  It  is  occasioned  by 
acute  inflammation,  causing  a  deposition  of  lymph 
either  upon  the  surface  or  into  the  substance  of  the 
cornea.  When  merely  superficial,  it  often  passes  away 
with  the  cessation  of  the  inflammation,  but  when  deep- 
seated,  it  is  often  incurable.  Astringent  lotions  are  gen¬ 
erally  recommended. 

Leucop'athy ,  n.  [Gr.  leukos,  and  pathos,  condition.] 
The  state  or  condition  of  an  albino,  or  of  a  white  off¬ 
spring  of  black  parents. 

Leucophane,  (lu'ko-fdn,)  n.  [From  Gr.  leukophancs.] 

( Min.)  A  silicate  of  glucina  and  lime  with  fluoride  ot 
sodium,  found  in  the  syenite  of  Norway. 

Leucophleg-macy,  (lu-ko-fleg'ma-se,)  n.  [Gr.  leuko- 
phlegmatia,  from  leukos,  white,  and  phlegma,  phlegm.] 
(Med.)  A  pallid,  flabby  state  of  body. 

Leucoplilegrmat'ic.  a.  [Fr.  leucophlegmatique,  from 
Gr.  leucophlegmatos.]  Affected  with  a  dropsical  habit  of 
body ;  with  a  white,  bloated  skin. 

Leuoop'yrite,  n.  [Or.  leukos,  and  Eng.  pyrite.]  (Min.) 
An  ore  of  iron,  color  between  silver-white  and  steel- 
gray.  Comp.  Arsenic  72-8,  iron  27'2. 

Leiicorrhce’a,  n.  [Gr.  leukos,  white,  and  rheo,  to  flow.] 
(Med.)  The  fluor  albus. 

Leucoth'ea,  n.  (Astron.)  An  asteroid  discovered  by 
Luther  in  1855. 

Leuco'lhiop.  n.  An  albino  of  black  parents 

Len  tous,  a.  [Gr.  leukos,  white.]  White;  applied  par¬ 
ticularly  to  the  albino  class  of  people. 

Leuctra,  (iuke’tra,)  a  village  of  Greece,  in  Boeotia,  6  m. 
from  Thebes,  famous  for  the  victory  of  Epaminondas 
over  the  Lacedaemonians,  B.c.  371. 

Leuk,  or  Loueclie,  (look,)  a  village  of  Switzerland, 
canton  of  Valais,  on  the  Rhone,  at  its  confluence  with 
the  Dala,  15  m.  E.N.E.  of  Sion,  and  4,500  feet  above  the 
sea;  pop.  600.  —  It  is  noted  in  connection  with  the  Baths 
of  Leuk,  situated  8  in.  northward,  at  the  head  of  the 
valley  of  the  Dala,  and  the  foot  of  the  ascent  over  the 
Gemmi  Pass.  At  this  place,  which  is  4,500  feet  above  J 
the  sea,  there  is  a  hamlet  of  300  inhabitants,  and  several 
lodging-houses  and  hotels  for  the  accommodation  of  pa¬ 
tients  aud  travellers.  The  springs  have  a  high  temper¬ 
ature  (120°  F.),  are  slightly  saline,  chalybeate,  and  sul¬ 
phureous,  and  are  used  both  for  drinkiug  and  bathing. 
They  are  chiefly  useful  in  diseases  of  the  skin  ;  aud  one 
peculiarity  is  the  length  of  time  the  patients  remain  in 
the  baths  —  as  long  as  eight  hours  a  day.  For  this  pur¬ 
pose  there  are  several  apartments  of  20  feet  square,  in 
which  as  many  as  15  or  20  persons  of  both  sexes,  clad  in 
long  woollen  dresses,  bathe  in  common ;  sitting  up  to 
their  necks  in  water,  they  beguile  the  time  with  con¬ 
versation,  chess,  reading  the  newspapers,  Ac.  There 
appears  to  have  been  a  bathing  establishment  here  as 
earlv  as  the  12th  century. 

Leu'tlien,  or  Lissa.  (Hist.)  The  Prussians,  under  Fred¬ 
erick  II.,  after  an  obstinate  contest,  defeated  the  Aus¬ 
trians,  led  by  Prince  Charles  of  Lorraine  and  Marshal 
Daun,  at  the  village  of  Leuthen,  near  Lissa,  in  Silesia, 
Dec.  5,  1757.  The  Austrians  withdrew  through  Lissa. 

Levaii'na,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of  Cayuga  co., 
about  14  m.  S.W.  of  Auburn. 

Levaii'na,  iu  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Brown  co.,  on  the 
Ohio  River,  about  52  m.  above  Cincinnati. 

Levant,  (le'vant,)  a.  [Fr.,  the  Levant,  the  East,  from 
lever ,  to  raise  or  rise ;  Lat.  levo,  to  raise.  See  Lever.] 
Denoting  the  part  of  the  hemisphere  where  the  sun 
rises  ;  eastern  ;  —  opposed  to  ponent. 

—n.  A  term  applied  to  that  part  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea 
which  is  bounded  by  Asia  Minor  on  the  N.,  Syria  and 
Palestine  cn  the  E.,  Egypt  and  Barca  on  the  S.,  and  by 
the  island  of  Candia  anil  the  rest  of  the  Mediterranean 
on  the  W. 

Levant',  v.  a.  To  flee  one’s  creditors;  to  decamp  in  a 
discreditable  manner;  as,  he  levanted  with  his  friend’s 
wife.  (English  cant.) 

Levant',  in  Maine,  a  post-village  and  township  of  Pe¬ 
nobscot  county,  about  75  miles  N.E.  of  the  city  of 
Augusta. 

Levant',  in  New  York ,  a  village  of  Chautauqua  co., 
about  18  m.  E.S.E.  of  Mayville. 

Levant  er,  n.  A  strong  wind  in  the  Mediterranean, 
blowing  from  the  eastward.— One  who  decamps  from  a 
race-course  without  paying  his  losses  in  betting;  a  de¬ 
faulter;— hence,  any  one  who  elopes  or  runs  away  in  a 
disgraceful  manner.  (Eng.  cant.) 

Lev  antine,  a.  [Fr.]  Having  reference  or  pertaining 

i  t0  the  Levant ;  as,  the  Levantine  trade.  — A  sort  of  silk 
cloth. 

Levant'-nnt,  n.  (Bot.)  See  Cocculus  Inbicus. 


Lava'ri-fa'eias,  n.  [Low  Lat.,  cause  to  be  levied.] 
(Law.)  A  writ  of  execution  issued  at  common  law. 

Leva'tor,  n.  [From  Lat.  levare,  to  raise.]  (Anat.)  The 
name  given  to  certain  muscles  which  serve  the  purpose 
of  lifting  the  parts  to  which  they  are  attached. 

(Surg.)  A  surgical  instrument  used  in  raising  a  de¬ 
pression  in  the  skull. 

Levee,  (lev'e,)  n.  [Fr.  levee,  from  lever,  to  raise.]  The 
assembly  of  persons  who  visit  a  sovereign  or  great  per¬ 
sonage  in  the  morning ;  —  opposed  to  couchie.  —  A  mat¬ 
inee,  as  opposed  to  soiree. 

11  None  of  her  sylvan  subjects  made  their  court, 

Levees  and  couchees  pass'd  without  resort."  —  Dryden. 

—A  stated  public  reception  when  a  sovereign  receives 
visits  from  such  of  his  or  her  subjects  as  are  entitled, 
by  rank,  fortune,  or  position,  to  the  honor. — In  England, 
the  term  levee  is  applicable  to  the  presentation  and  re¬ 
ception  of  gentlemen  only  ;  that  of  ladies  being  styled 
the  Drawing-room,  (q.  v.)  —  In  the  U.  States  it  is  alsf 
used  for  an  evening  party  or  assembly ;  as,  “The  Pre» 
ident’s  levee,”  aud,  in  this  sense,  it  is  frequently  pro¬ 
nounced  le-vee'. 

— A  causeway,  dike,  or  embankment,  raised  along  the 
sides  of  a  river  as  a  barrier  against  inundation;  as,  the 
levee  at  New  Orleans. 

Levee  en  masse.  See  Levy. 

— v.  a.  To  attend  at  a  levee.  —  To  confine  within  a  proper 
channel  by  means  of  levees;  as,  to  levee  a  river. 

Lev'el,  n.  [A.  S .  Isefd,  Isefyl ;  It.  live.lla,  a  line,  level, 
plummet;  livellare,  to  level;  Lat.  libella,  a  water-level, 
from  libra,  a  balance,  a  plummet,  a  level.]  (Physics.) 
An  instrument  which  shows  the  direction  of  a  straight 
line  parallel  to  the  plane  of  the  horizon.  The  plane  of 
the  sensible  horizon  is  indicated  in  two  ways:  by  the 
direction  of  the  plummet  or  plumb-line,  to  which  it  is 
perpendicular;  and  by  the  surface  of  a  fluid  at  rest. 
Accordingly,  levels  are  formed  either  by  means  of  the 
plumb-line,  or  by  the  agency  of  a  fluid  applied  in  some 
particular  manner.  They  all  depend  upon  the  same 
principle,  namely  the  action  of  terrestrial  gravity.  L. 
in  which  the  plumb-line  forms  the  essential  part  are 
those  most  usually  employed 
for  the  common  purposes  re¬ 
quired  by  bricklayers,  masons, 
carpenters.  Ac.  They  are  con¬ 
structed  under  many  different 
forms  (Fig.  1563);  but  the  gen¬ 
eral  principle  is  as  follows :  A 
frame  or  board  is  prepared, 
having  one  edge  perfectly 
straight,  and  a  straight  line  is 
drawn  on  the  frame  at  right 
angles  to  the  straight  edge. 

To  some  point  of  this  straight 
line  a  thread  carrying  a  plum¬ 
met  is  attached ;  consequently, 
when  the  frame  is  placed  in  Pig.  1563. — levels. 
such  a  position  that  the  thread 

of  the  plummet,  hanging  freely,  coincides  with  the 
straight  line,  the  straight  edge  of  the  frame,  which  is 
perpendicular  to  it,  must  be  horizontal.  —  Spii~it  Level. 
By  far  the  most  convenient  and  also  the  most  accurate 
level  is  the  spirit  level,  (Fig.  1564.)  It  consists  of  a 
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Pig.  1564.  —  spirit  level. 

closed  glass  tube,  A  B,  very  slightly  curved  on  the  up¬ 
per  side.  It  is  filled  with  spirit,  with  the  exception  of 
a  bubble  of  air  which  tends  to  rise  to  the  highest  part 
of  the  tube.  It  is  set  in  a  case,  C  D:  and  when  it  i» 
placed  on  a  perfectly  level  surface,  the  bubble  is  exactly 
in  the  middle  of  the  tube,  as  in  the  figure. 

— An  horizontal  line,  or  a  plane;  a  surface  without  ine¬ 
qualities. 

“  Those  bred  in  a  mountainous  country  over-size  those  that 
dwell  on  low  levels."  —  Sandys. 

— Usual  elevation;  customary  height;  rate;  standard; 
degree;  as,  the  ordinary  level  of  human  intelligence. — 
Equal  elevation  with  something  else;  state  of  equality. 
“  Providence,  for  the  most  part,  sets  us  upon  a  level."  —  Addison. 

— Line  of  sight  or  direction  in  which  a  missile  or  projec¬ 
tile  weapon  is  aimed. 

“  Shot  from  the  deadly  level  of  a  gun."  —  Shake. 

— Rule  ;  plan  ;  scheme  ;  method.  —  State  of  rest  or  fixity; 
state  of  quiescence. 

(Mining.)  A  gallery  excavated  horizontally  in  a  mine, 
at  different  fathoms  of  depth  below  the  adit. 

Lev'el,  a.  Horizontal;  coinciding  with  the  plane  of 
the  horizon. —  Even;  flat;  smooth;  plane;  not  having 
»ne  part  higher  than  another;  not  ascending  or  de¬ 
scending;  as,  a  level  floor,  the  level  ground. —  Of  the 
same  height;  even  with  anything  else;  on  the  same 
line  or  plane  with  another  thing. 

“  The  knowledge  of  our  Creator  lies  level  to  human  understand¬ 
ing."  —  TiUolson. 

— Equal  in  rank  or  degree;  having  no  gradation  of  supe¬ 
riority. 

“  So  sways  she  level  iu  her  husband's  heart."  —  Shake. 

Lev'el.  v.  a.  To  make  horizontal  ;  to  make  to  coincide 
with  the  plane  of  the  horizon.  — To  make  smooth,  plane, 
or  even  ;  to  reduce  or  remove  inequalities  of  surface  in; 
as,  to  level  a  pathway.— To  reduce  to  an  even  plane  or 
surface;  to  lay  flat;  to  bring  to  the  same  height  with 
something  else. 

“  He  levels  mountains,  and  he  raises  plains."  —  Dryden. 

_ To  bring  or  reduce  to  equality  of  condition,  quality, 

j  state,  or  degree.  —  To  aim;  to  point,  in  taking  aim  or 
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sight ;  to  raise  or  depress,  so  as  to  direct  a  missile  or 
projectile  weapon  to  an  object;  as,  to  level  a  gun.  — To 
aim;  to  direct;  to  point. — To  place  on  a  par  or  level 
with;  hence,  to  adapt  suitably  to  the  capacity  or  com¬ 
prehension  of;  as,  level  one’s  language  to  the  intellectual 
calibre  of  another  person. 

JLev'cl,  v.  n.  To  aim  at;  to  point  a  missile  or  projectile 
weapon  to  the  sight  or  mark.  —  To  aim ;  to  direct  the 
aim,  intent,  or  purpose;  —  usually  before  at. 

“  Ambitious  York  did  level  at  thy  crown."  —  Shake. 

I,ev'elism,  n.  The  doctrine  of  bringing  down  all  social 
castes  and  distinctions  to  one  common  level.  —  See  So¬ 
cialism. 

I-evelizii'tion,  n.  Act  or  operation  of  levelling; 
equalization. 

I,ev'eller,  n.  One  who  levels  or  makes  smooth  or 
even.  — One  who  seeks  to  destroy  distinctions,  and  re¬ 
duce  to  one  common  equality. 

Lev'ellers,  n.  pi.  (Eng.  Hist.)  The  name  of  a  party 
which  arose  in  the  army  of  the  hong  Parliament,  and 
whose  professed  object  was  to  level  all  ranks  of  society, 
and  to  establish  equality  in  titles  and  estates  through¬ 
out  the  country.  When  Cromwell  departed  for  Ireland 
in  1649,  they  raised  mutinies  in  various  quarters,  and 
were  put  down,  not  without  bloodshed,  by  Fairfax. 

Lev'elliilgS  n.  The  reduction  of  an  uneven  surface  to 
a  level  or  plane. 

( Surveying .)  The  art,  process,  or  practice  by  which 
the  heights  and  depths  of  rising  ground  and  hollows 
may  be  estimated  above  or  below  a  curved  surface,  cor¬ 
responding  to  the  curvature  of  the  globe  when  the  dis¬ 
tance  is  considerable,  or  above  or  below  an  horizontal 
plane  passing  through  a  certain  point  in  the  earth’s 
surface  when  the  distance  is  short.  In  geodetic  surveys, 
where  the  operations  extend  over  a  great  part  of  the 
earth  s  surface,  great  nicety  is  required,  and  the  meas¬ 
urements  must  be  made  with  reference  to  the  actual 
spheroidal  shape  of  the  earth  ;  but  in  levelling  a  piece 
of  ground  for  a  railway  or  canal,  it  is  sufficient  to  con¬ 
sider  the  surface  to  which  the  measurements  are  re¬ 
ferred  as  being  perfectly  spherical.  If  it  be  desired  to 
find  the  heights  of  a  successive  series  of  points  in  a  line, 
straight  or  curved,  running  along  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  it  is  manifest  that  the  heights  of  these  points  can 
only  be  determined  by  referring  them  to  other  points, 
which  are  called  level-points,  and  which  are  themselves 
equidistant  from  the  centre  of  the  earth,  its  form  being 
assumed  to  be  spherical.  Such  {mints  are  found  by  the 
aid  of  a  spirit-level  and  by  an  instrument  called  a  the¬ 


odolite.  (See  Theodolite.)  Suppose  that  it  is  desired  to 
determine  the  relative  heights  of  the  points  A,  B,  C.  D, 
along  the  surface  of  the  ground,  in  a  line  proceeding 
direct  from  A  to  D.  When  the  most  convenient  stations 
have  been  determined  at  intervals  along  the  line  be¬ 
tween  its  extremities,  which  in  the  present  instance  are 
assumed  to  be  at  B  and  C,  and  the  distances  between 
them  have  been  ascertained  by  measurement,  the  oper¬ 
ator  proceeds  to  place  the  theodolite  midway  between 
the  first  and  second  stations  A  and  B.  and,  by  the  aid 
of  the  spirit-level,  brings  the  telescope  into  such  a  posi¬ 
tion  that  the  line  passing  through  the  centres  of  its  lenses 
(called  the  line  of  collimation)  may  remain  perfectly 
parallel  to  the  plane  of  the  horizon  when  the  instru¬ 
ment  is  turned  about  its  vertical  axis.  All  points,  there¬ 
fore,  in  distant  objects,  which  would  be  intersected  by 
the  line  of  collimation  produced,  would  be  level-points, 
since  they  are  in  a  plane  passing  through  that  line,  pro¬ 
vided  always  that  they  are  equidistant  from  the  verti¬ 
cal  axis  of  the  telescope;  and  if  any  two  points  in  a 
straight  line  with  each  other  and  the  axis  of  the  instru¬ 
ment  be  determined,  the  relative  heights  of  any  points 
above  or  below  these  may  be  readily  ascertained.  The 
surveyor  having  brought  his  instrument  into  a  position 
parallel  to  the  horizon  at  a  point  midway  between  the 
stations  A  and  B,  looks  towards  the  station-staff  at  A,  and 
gives  signals  to  the  assistant  standing  there,  to  move 
the  index  up  or  down  the  staff  as  may  be  requisite,  until 
it  comes  directly  in  the  plane  in  which  the  line  of  colli¬ 
mation  lies,  which  is  ascertained  by  means  of  the  coin¬ 
cidence  of  the  point  in  question  with  the  point  of  sec¬ 
tion  of  two  wires,  fixed  within  the  telescope  at  right 
angles  to  each  other,  in  the  line  of  collimation,  and  cross¬ 
ing  in  the  centre  of  the  field  of  view.  Turning  the 
telescope  towards  the  station  at  B,  he  goes  through  the 
same  operation,  and  as  the  staves  are  divided  into  feet 
and  inches,  the  distance  between  the  index  and  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  ground  at  each  station  is  known,  and  the 
relative  heights  of  the  points  A  and  B  are  determined: 
the  difference  between  the  numbers  shown  on  each  staff 
denoting  the  number  of  inches  that  the  point  B  happens 
to  be  below  the  point  A.  As  the  heights  are  successively 
taken  from  positions  midway  between  each  pair  of  sta¬ 
tions,  they  are  registered  in  a  field-book,  the  heights 
Bx,  C y,  Dz  being  entered  in  one  column  as  fore-sights, 
while  the  heights  A p,  Bq,  Or  are  entered  in  another  as 
back-sights.  By  the  aid  of  these  heights,  and  a  table  of 
the  distances  between  each  station,  an  accurate  sketch 
of  the  profile  of  the  ground  along  the  whole  extent  of 
the  line  can  be  made  according  to  scale,  the  distances 
between  the  stations  being  drawn  on  a  less  scale  than 


the  heights,  for  the  sake  of  clearness,  as  they  are  so  very 
long  iu  proportion  to  the  extent  of  the  heights.  This 
enables  the  engineer  to  regulate  the  extent  of  the  em¬ 
bankments  and  cuttings  that  must  be  made  iu  the  con¬ 
struction  of  a  railway  canal  along  the  line  that  has 
been  thus  determined  by  levelling. 

Levelling-staff,  a  graduated  staff  used  in  land-surveying. 

I>ev'elly,  adv.  In  a  level  manner  ;  evenly. 

Lev'elness,  n.  State  of  being  level ;  evenness;  equal¬ 
ity  of  surface ;  equality  with  something  else. 

Lev'en,  n.  Same  as  Levin,  q.v.  —  A  glade.  (Scottish.) 

I^ev'en,  (lioeh.)a  lake  of  Scotland,  co.  Kinross,  about 
12  m.  in  circumference.  It  contains  4  islands,  on  oue  of 
which  stood  the  castle  of  Loch  Leven,  anc.  a  royal  resi¬ 
dence.  Here  Queen  Mary  was  confined  in  1567-8,  and 
was  forced  to  sign  her  abdication  of  the  Scottish  crown. 
On  May  2,  1568,  after  a  previous  unsuccessful  attempt, 
she  succeeded  in  effecting  her  escape,  by  the  aid  of 
George  Douglas,  the  governor’s  brother,  and  of  Willie 
Douglas,  “  a  foundling,”  supposed  to  be  a  relative  of  the 
family. 

Le  ver,n.  [Fr.  levier,  from  lever,  to  lift  up  ;  Lat.  leva,  to 
raise  ]  (Mech.)  The  most  simple  and  common,  but,  at 
the  same  time,  most  important  of  the  seven  mechanical 
powers,  consisting  of  an  inflexible  right  line,  rod,  or 
beam,  movable  about  a 
fulcrum  or  prop,  and 
used  for  the  raising  of 
weights,  being  either 
without  weight  itself,  or 
at  least  having  such  a 
weight  as  may  be  con¬ 
veniently  counterbal¬ 
anced.  The  lever  is  the 
first  of  the  mechanical 
powers,  and  on  account 
of  its  simplicity  was  the 
first  that  was  attempted 
to  be  explained.  Its 
properties  are  treated  of  tv 
by  Aristotle,  and  also  by 
Archimedes.  When  a 
workman  wishes  to  raise 
a  large  stone,  he  places 
an  iron  bar  under  it 
(1,  Fig.  1566),  with  a 
block  under  the  bar  near  the  stone,  and  then  presses 
down  upon  the  other  end  of  the  bar  ;  or  else  he  places 
the  end  of  the  bar  under  the  stone  (2,  Fig.  1566),  so  that 
one  end  of  it  rests  upon  the  ground,  and  then  lifts  upon 
the  other  end.  The  bar  thus  used  constitutes  a  lever. 
The  mass  to  be  raised  is  called  the  weight.  The  moving 
force  applied  to  the  other  end  of  the  bar  is  called  the 
fulcrum.  The  parts  between  the  fulcrum  and  the  points 
where  the  power  or  weight  act  are  the  arms  of  the 
lever.  In  the  first  case,  the  fulcrum  moves  between  the 
weight  and  the  power;  in  the  second  case,  the  weight 
was  between  the  fulcrum  and  the  power.  In  the  fishing- 
rod  (3,  Fig.  1566),  one  hand,  F,  is  the  fulcrum  ;  the  othei 
hand,  P,  is  the  power ;  and  the  fish  is  the  weight.  Here 
the  pow;er  is  applied  between  the  fulcrum  and  the 
weight.  There  are,  then  (Fig.  1567),  3  kinds  of  lever: 

1,  that  with  the  fulcrum  between  the  weight  and  power  : 

2,  that  with  the  weight  between  the  fulcrum  and  power; 

3,  that  with  the  power  between  the  fulcrum  and  the 
weight.  —  In  the  lever 
of  the  first  kind,  if 
the  fulcrum  is  just 
half-way  between  the 
weight  and  power, 
then  the  weight  and 
power  will  move' 
through  equal  dis- , 
tances.  In  this  case, 
the  weight  and  power  ’ 
must  be  equal  in  order 
to  balance  each  other, 
or  to  be  in  equilib¬ 
rium.  If  the  power 
were  twice  as  far  from 
the  fulcrum  as  the 
weight,  then  the 
weight  would  move 
through  only  half  the 
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distance  that  the  power  does,  and  in  this  case  the  power  j 
need  be  only  half  the  weight  in  order  to  balance  it 
Thus  we  see  that,  in  the  case  of  the  lever,  the  weight  and 
power  will  balance  each  other  when  the  power,  multi¬ 
plied  by  the  distance  through  which  it  moves,  equals  the 
weight  multiplied  by  the  distance  through  which  it 
moves ;  that  is,  if  the  fulcrum  of  a  lever  be  so  placed  that 
one  end  of  the  lever  will  move  through  a  thousand  inches 
while  the  other  end  moves  one  inch,  then  a  power  of  one 
pound  on  the  former  will  balance  a  weight  of  a  thousand 
pounds  on  the  latter.  —  Sometimes  two  or  more  levers 
are  combined.  Suppose  that  P  (Fig.  1568)  be  five  times 
as  far  from  the  ful¬ 
crum,  f,  as  A  is,  the 
point  P  will  then 
move  five  times  as 
fast  as  the  point  A, 
and  a  pull  of  one 
pound  on  P  will  ex¬ 
ert  a  pull  of  five 
pounds  on  A.  If  B 
is  five  times  as  far 
from  the  fulcrum  F 
as  W  is,  the  five 
pounds  of  pull  on  B  Fig.  1568.  —  compound  lever. 
will  exert  twenty- 

five  pounds  of  pull  at  W.  In  this  case,  one  pound  of  pull 


Fig.  1569.  —  BENT  LEVER. 


exerted  at  P  will  balance  twenty-five  pounds  at  W. 
But  it  will  be  found  on  trial  that  by  pulling  P  down 
one  inch,  W  will  be  raised  only  one  twenty-fifth  of  an 
inch.  Such  combination  of  levers  is  culled  a  compound 
lever. —  A  bent  lever  is  that  in  which  tiie  arms  of  the 
lever  are  bent  (Fig.  1569).  In  such  a  lever,  the  lengths 
of  the  arms  are  straight  lines  drawn  from  the  fulcrum 
at  right  angles  to  the  lines  which  showed  the  direction 
in  which  the  power  and  f  __  c 

weight  act.  The  com-  ~ 

mon  claw-hammer,  as  '  - -  “ 

used  for  drawing  nails, 
is  an  illustration  of  this 
kind  of  lever.  —  Univer¬ 
sal  lever  (Fig.  1570),  is  the  name  given  to  a  machine 
formed  of  a  combination  of  the  lever  with  the  wheel 
and  axle,  the  object  of  which  is  to  give  a  continued  rec¬ 
tilinear  motion  to  a  heavy  body  by  means  of  the  recip¬ 
rocating  motion  of  the  lever.  F  G  II  is  a  straight  line, 
whose  centre  of  motion  is  at  G.  At  the  extremity  of 
its  shorter  arm  hang  two  bars,  the  former  of  which  has 
a  hook  to  catch  into  the 
teeth  of  the  wheel 
A  C  D,  while  the  latter 
has  its  end  bent  in  order 
to  slide  over  the  outer 
parts  of  those  teeth.  The 
axle  A  has  a  cord  wound 
round  it,  to  the  end  of 
which  is  attached  the 
weight  W.  Now  suppose 
the  end  II  of  the  lever 
to  he  raised  from  II  to  I, 
while  the  other  end  de¬ 
scends  from  F  to  B  ;  the 
bar  F  E  will  then  push  Fig.  1570.  —  universal  lever. 
the  tooth  E  of  the  wheel 

to  C,  while  the  hook  D  slides  over  an  equal  space  on  the 
other  side  of  the  w  heel.  On  bringing  down  again  the 
end  of  the  lever  from  I  to  H,  the  other  extremity  as¬ 
cends  through  B  F.  and  the  hook  D  raises  up  the  left- 
hand  side  of  the  wheel  through  a  space  equal  to  E  C. 
Thus  the  reciprocating  motion  of  the  lever  is  made  to 
communicate  a  continued  rotatory  motion  to  the  wheel, 
and  consequently  to  lift  the  weight  W  suspended  from 
its  axle  by  the  cord.  The  universal  lever  has  long  been 
employed  in  saw-mills,  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  along 
the  logs  to  the  saw. 

Lever-valve.  (Mach.)  A  safety-valve  kept  in  its  seat 
by  the  pressure  of  a  lever  with  an  adjustable  weight.  In 
locomotive-engines  a  spring  is  used  at  the  end  of  the 
lever,  instead  of  the  weight ;  and  the  pressure  is  regu¬ 
lated  by  a  screw,  and  indicated  on  a  brass  plate. 

Lever,  Charles  James,  an  Irish  novelist,  n.  at  Dublin. 
1809.  At  an  early  age  he  was  destined  for  the  medical 
profession,  and  entered  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  at¬ 
tended  lectures,  and  eventually  took  his  degree  in  med¬ 
icine, —  afterwards  passing  through  a  course  of  study  at 
Gottingen,  where  he  also  obtained  a  degree.  When  the 
cholera  broke  out  in  Ireland,  in  1832,  L.  was  appointed 
medical  superintendent  of  an  extensive  district.  In  this 
position  he  rendered  good  service,  and  when  the  disorder 
had  abated,  was  attached  to  the  British  Legation  at 
Brussels,  in  the  capacity  of  physician.  While  occupying 
this  post,  he  produced  Harry  Lorrequer,  commenced  as 
a  serial,  a  novel  of  Irish  life  and  character,  the  success 
of  which  led  to  his  writing  other  novels,  mostly  in  a 
serial  form.  Of  these  the  best-known  are —  Charles 
O'  .Valley,  Jack  Hinton,  Our  Mess,  The  O'Dovophue,  St. 
Patrick's  Eve,  Roland  Cashel,  The  Knight  of  Gwynne, 
The  Daltons,  The  Dodd  Family  Abroad,  and  Arthur 
O'Leary.  He  was  very  successful  in  these  and  many 
others,  touching  chiefly  on  the  various  phases  of  Irish 
military  life,  which  were  illustrated  by  the  pencil  of 
Mr.  Hablot  Browne.  L.  was  appointed  vice-consul  at 
Spezzia,  1858,  and  was  transferred  to  Trieste  in  1867. 
Among  the  best  of  his  works,  published  anonymously 
are  Diary  of  Horace  Templeton,  and  Con  Cretan, an  Irish 
Gil  Bias;  and  his  1-test  productions  were,  One  of  Them, 
Barrington.  Luttrell  of  Arran,  Lord  Kilgobbin,  and  Sir 
Brook  Fosbrooke.  Died  June  3,  1872. 

Lev'erage,  n.  Operation  of  a  lever.  —  Mechanical 
power  obtained  by  the  application  of  the  lever. 

I.ev'eret,  n.  [Fr.  levr ant,  dim.  of  lievre;  Lat.  lepus, 
leporis,  a  hare.]  A  young  hare ;  a  hare  in  its  first  year. 

I,ev'erett,  in  Massachusetts,  a  post-village  and  town¬ 
ship  of  Franklin  co.,  about  28  m.  N.  by  E.  of  Spring- 
field. 

I^ev'eringf,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Knox  co.,  about 
60  m.  N.N.E.  of  Columbus. 

I,ever'rier,  Urbain  Jean  Joseph,  a  French  astronomer, 
B.  at  St.  Lo,  1811,  was  a  distinguished  pupil  of  the  Poly¬ 
technic  School,  and  on  leaving  it  chose  to  accept  the 
office  of  engineer  to  the  administration  of  tobaccoes,  that 
he  might  be  able  to  reside  in  Paris  to  continue  his 
studies.  Though  he  made  one  or  two  important  dis¬ 
coveries  in  chemistry,  astronomy  became  the  study  in 
which  he  achieved  a  high  reputation.  After  for  many 
years  silently  carrying  forward  works  of  enormous  ex¬ 
tent,  he  one  day  astonished  the  scientific  world  by  the 
announcement  that,  in  an  indicated  point  of  space,  and 
at  a  specified  instant,  they  would  see  a  star  until  then 
unknown.  The  sensation  caused  by  this  discovery  was 
immense;  honors  and  places  were  heaped  upon  Lever- 
rier  from  all  sides,  and  the  electors  of  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  La  Manche  returned  him  as  their  repre¬ 
sentative  to  the  Legislative  Assembly.  The  Royal 
Astronomical  Society  of  London  voted  him,  in  1848,  a 
testimonial  “  for  his  researches  in  the  problem  of  in¬ 
verse  perturbations.  leading  to  the  discovery  of  the 
planet  Neptune.”  L ,  who  succeeded  M.  Arago  in  the 
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Observatory  of  Paris,  in  the  Legislative  Assembly  con¬ 
tributed  greatly  to  forward  the  cause  of  education  in 
France.  He  was  a  senator,  officer  of  the  Legion  of 
Honor,  professor  of  the  Faculty  of  Science,  Ac.,  though 
his  personal  character  was  not  on  a  par  with  his  scien¬ 
tific  reputation.  Partial  and  despotic,  he  managed  the 
Observatory  iu  a  way  so  prejudicial  to  the  advancement 
i  of  science,  that,  in  1870,  the  Emperor  asked  for  his 
dismissal  from  the  rectorship  of  that  establishment.  He 
was,  however,  reappointed  to  that  post  iu  1872.  Died 
in  1877. ' 

Le'vi.  (Script.)  The  third  son  of  Jacob  and  Leah,  b.  in 
Mesopotamia ;  and  father  of  three  sons,  and  of  Joche- 
bed,  the  mother  of  Moses,  (Gen.  xxix.  34;  Ex.  vi.  16- 
20.)  For  his  share  in  the  treacherous  massacre  of  the 
Shechemites,  ( Gen.  xxxi v.,)  his  father,  at  his  death,  fore¬ 
boded  evil  to  his  posterity ;  but  as  they  afterwards  stood 
forth  on  the  Lord’s  side,  Moses  was  charged  to  bless  them. 
(Ex.  xxxii.  26-29;  Deut.  xxxiii.  8-11.)  The  tribe  of  Levi 
was,  according  to  Jacob’s  prediction,  scattered  over  all 
Israel,  having  no  share  in  the  division  of  Canaan,  but 
certain  cities  in  the  portions  of  other  tribes.  It  was  not 
the  worse  provided  for,  however,  since  God  chose  this 
tribe  for  the  service  of  the  temple  and  priesthood,  and 
bestowed  on  it  many  privileges  above  the  other  tribes. 
See  Levites. 

Lev'iable,  a.  That  may  be  levied ;  that  may  be  as¬ 
sessed  and  collected. 

“  The  sums  . .  .  were  to  be  Leviable  by  course  of  law."  —  Bacon. 

Levi'attiau,  n.  [Heb.  livydthan,  a  serpent,  a  sea- 
monster.]  (Script.)  An  aquatic  animal,  described  in 
the  Book  of  Job  (xli.),  and  by  some  supposed  to  be  the 
crocodile,  by  others  a  whale,  by  others  a  serpent,  and, 
by  others  again,  an  animal  uow  extinct. 

— A  large  whale. 

Lev'igable,  a.  That  may  be  levigated  or  triturated. 

I,ev  igate,  v.  a.  [Lat.  lenigo ,  levigatus ,  from  levin,  akin 
to  Gr.  leios,  smooth.]  To  rub  or  grind  to  a  fine,  impal¬ 
pable  powder;  to  triturate  ;  to  comminute.  —  To  make 
fine,  soft,  or  smooth. 

— a.  Rendered  smooth,  as  if  by  polish. 

Leviga'tion,  rt.  (Chem.)  The  process  of  rubbing  down 
I  or  pounding  minerals  into  a  paste  with  water.  Cam¬ 
phor,  for  instance,  is  easily  reduced  to  powder  by  levi- 
gation  with  a  few  drops  of  alcohol;  whereas,  if  it  is 
pounded  in  the  dry  state,  great  difficulty  is  experienced 
in  reducing  it. 

Lev'in,  Lev'en,  n.  [From  A.S.  legen.]  Lightning. 
(Principally  used  in  poetry.) 

Levin-brand,  a  thunder- bolt. 

Lev'irate,  Levirat'ical,  a.  [From  Lat.  levir,  a 
brother-in-law.]  Pertaining  or  having  reference  to  the 
old  Jewish  law  of  marrying  a  woman,  without  issue,  to 
her  deceased  husband’s  brother  ;  as,  “  a  I^viraticul  mar¬ 
riage.”  —  Dean  Alford. 

Levira'tiou,  n.  Among  the  early  Hebrews,  the  act 
of  marrying  a  childless  widow  to  her  late  husband's 
brother;  —  and.  in  a  secondary  sense,  and  in  ecclesiasti¬ 
cal  jurisprudence,  the  marriage  of  a  man  with  his  sister- 
in-law  generally. 

Levis.  in  IFisconstn.atownshipofClark  co. 

Levis'ticum.  n  (Bnt.)  See  Liqusticum. 

Levita  tion,  u  [From  Lat.  Jem,  light.]  Buoyancy; 
lightness  ;  act  or  property  of  making  light  or  airy. 

Le'vite,  n.  [From  Levi.]  One  of  the  Levites,  q.  v. 

— A  priest;  —  applied  in  derision  or  contempt. 

lie'vite**,  n.  pi.  (Script.)  The  descendants  of  Levi,  q.  v. 
The  Mosaic  law  commanded  the  tenth  of  the  vegetable 
produce  of  the  land,  and  also  of  the  cattle,  to  be  given 
to  them ;  of  this  a  tenth  was  set  apart  for  the  priests, 
whose  assistants  the  Levites  were.  The  priests  were  to 
be  confined  to  the  family  of  Aaron,  who  with  Moses  his 
brother  were  both  of  the  tribe  of  Levi.  The  classes  of 
which  the  Levites  were  composed,  their  offices,  privi¬ 
leges,  Ac.,  are  enumerated  in  A rum.  iii.,  iv.,  viii.  ;  also  1 
Chron.  xxiii.-xxvi.  On  this  subject  the  following  con¬ 
clusions  are  maintained  by  several  recent  writers.  The 
historical  books  of  the  Old  Testament  apparently  give 
no  evidence  of  the  actual  existence  of  a  privileged  and 
powerful  sacerdotal  caste  before  the  days  of  the  later 
kings.  In  the  Book  of  Judges,  only  two  Levites  are 
mentioned,  the  one  being  spoken  of  as  belonging  to  the 
family  of  Judah,  and  wandering  about  in  great  poverty 
until  he  is  appointed  by  Mieha,  an  Ep’nraimite,  to  keep 
his  idols.  The  other,  who  seemingly  exercises  no  priestly 
function,  is  noticed  only  in  the  narrative  which  de¬ 
scribes  an  almost  complete  destruction  of  the  tribe  of 
Benjamin.  In  the  first  Book  of  Samuel,  Eli,  and  his 
sons  Hophni  and  Phinehas,  who  are  spoken  of  as  priests, 
belong  apparently  to  the  tribe  of  Ephraim  ;  and  their 
sacerdotal  offices  are  afterwards  discharged  by  Samuel, 
who  seems  also  to  have  been  an  Ephraimite ;  and  al¬ 
though  Samuel  rebukes  Saul  for  presuming  to  offer  sac¬ 
rifice,  it  is  not  on  the  ground  that  by  so  doing  he  was 
invading  the  office  of  an  established  priestly  order.  The 
right  of  offering  sacrifice  and  praying  for  the  people  is 
further  exercised  byT  David  and  Solomon ;  and  even  un¬ 
der  their  successors  the  Levites  have  no  great  power  or 
pre-eminence.  The  full  development  of  their  sacerdo¬ 
tal  privileges  seems  to  have  followed  their  return  from 
the  Babylonish  captivity. 

Levit'ie,  Levit'ieal,  a.  Belonging,  or  having  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  Levites,  or  descendants  of  Levi.  —  Priestly; 
sacerdotal. 

Levitical  degrees.  Degrees  of  relationship  within  which 
marriage  is  forbidden  in  the  Book  of  Leviticus. 

Levit'ieal  ly,  adv.  After  the  manner  of  the  ancient 
Levites. 

Levit'icus,  n.  (Script.)  The  name  of  the  Third  Book 
of  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures,  which  treats  princi¬ 
pally  of  the  rites,  ceremonies,  and  sacrifices  of  the  He¬ 


brew  religion.  That  this  Book  was  written  by  Moses  is 
proved  not  only  by  Jewish  tradition,  but  by  passages  in 
the  Book  itself,  and  other  parts  of  Holy  Scripture  where 
it  is  attributed  to  Moses.  It  contains  the  history  of  one 
month,  viz.,  from  the  erection  of  the  tabernacle  to  the 
numbering  of  the  people  who  were  fit  for  war  ;  that  is, 
from  the  beginning  of  the  second  year  after  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  Israel’s  departure  from  Egypt  to  the  beginning 
of  the  second  month  of  the  same  year,  1490  B.  c.  The 
four  leading  topics  of  this  Book  are :  —  The  laws  con¬ 
cerning  sacrifices,  in  which  the  different  kinds  of  sacri¬ 
fices  are  enumerated,  together  with  their  concomitant 
rites  (i.-vii ) ;  2,  the  institution  of  the  priesthood,  in 
which  the  consecration  of  Aaron  and  his  sons  to  the 
sacred  office  is  related,  together  with  the  punishment 
of  Nadab  and  Abihn  (viii.-x.);  3.  the  laws  concerning 
purification,  both  of  the  people  and  the  priests  (xi.-xii.) ; 
4,  the  laws  concerning  the  sacred  festivals,  vows,  things 
devoted,  and  tithes,  (xxiii.  -  xxvii.)  These  were  all 
“  shadows  of  good  things  to  come;”  and  this  Book  is  of 
great  use  in  explaining  numerous  passages  of  the  New 
Testament,  especially  in  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews, 
which,  in  fact,  would  be  unintelligible  without  it. 

Lev'ity,  ».  [It.  levita;  Lat .levitas,  from  lei-is,  light.] 
Lightness ;  buoyancy  ;  the  deficiency  cf  weight  in  a 
body  as  compared  with  another  of  greatet  weight ;  — 
opposed  to  gravity ;  as,  “  the  levity  of  a  bubble.”  (Bent¬ 
ley.)  —  Lightness  of  temper  or  conduct ;  easy  frivolity  of 
manner;  inconstancy;  fickleness;  chc.ngeableness  ;  dis¬ 
position  to  trifle  ;  want  of  steadiness  or  sobriety  of  de¬ 
meanor.  “Our  graver  business  frowns  at  this  levity." 
(Shaks.)  —  Ease ;  buoyancy ;  hence,  frivolity  of  mind  or 
manner  ;  vanity  ;  airiness  of  temper. 

“  A  spirit  of  levity  aod  libertiDism.” — Atterbury. 

Levogy'rate,  a.  Tending  or  turning  to  the  left. 

Lev'y,  v.  a.  [Fr.  lever ;  Lat.  levo .]  To  raise  ;  to  collect ; 
to  bring  together ;  as,  to  levy  a  body  of  troops. — To  raise, 
collect,  or  gather  by  assessment ;  as,  to  levy  a  rate  or  tax. 

To  levy  war.  (Law.)  To  assemble  a  body  of  men  for 
the  purpose  of  effecting  by'  force  a  treasonable  object; 
and  all  who  perform  any  part,  however  minute,  or  how¬ 
ever  remote  from  the  scene  of  action,  and  who  are 
leagued  in  the  general  conspiracy,  are  considered  as  en¬ 
gaged  in  levying  war,  within  the  meauing  of  the  Consti¬ 
tution. 

— n.  Act  of  raising  or  collecting  men  for  military  or  other 
public  service,  as  by  enlistment,  enrolment,  conscrip¬ 
tion,  or  other  means.— The  army  raised,  or  body  of  troops 
so  collected. — Act  of  collecting  money  for  public  use  by 
tax  or  other  imposition. 

(Law.)  A  seizure;  the  raising  of  the  money  for  which 
an  execution  has  been  issued.  In  order  to  make  a  valid 
levy  on  personal  property,  the  sheriff  must  have  it  within 
his  power  and  control,  or  at  least  within  his  view;  and 
if,  having  it  so,  he  makes  a  levy  upon  it,  it  will  be  good 
if  followed  up  afterwards  within  a  reasonable  time  by 
his  taking  possession  in  such  manner  as  to  apprise  every¬ 
body  of  the  fact  of  its  having  been  taken  into  execution. 
The  usual  mode  of  making  levy  upon  real  estate  is  to 
describe  the  land  which  has  been  seized  under  the  ex¬ 
ecution,  by  meter  and  bounds,  as  in  a  deed  of  conveyance. 

Levy  in  mass.  [Fr.  levee  en  mass*.]  A  raising  of  all 
men  capable  of  bearing  arms  for  the  public  service.  (In 
Germany,  called  landsturm.) 

Le'vy,  in  Florida,  a  N.W.  co.  (of  the  peninsula)  border¬ 
ing  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico;  area,  about  1,104  sq.  m. 
Rivers.  -Suwanee,  Wacasassa,  and  Withlacoochee  rivers. 
Surface,  mostly  level ;  soil,  not  very  fertile.  Cap.  Bron¬ 
son.  Pop.  (1895)  7,534. 

Le'vy  ville,  in  Florida,  a  post-village,  former  cap.  of 
Levy  co.,  about  150  m.  S.E.  of  Tallahassee. 

Levyne,  {lev'in,)  n.  [From  the  English  mineralogist 
Levy  ]  (Min.)  A  hydrous  silicate  of  alumina:  a  variety 
of  chabazite. 

Lewd,  (lud,)  a.  [A.  S  Itewd,  from  leod,  the  laity.  Origi¬ 
nally,  laical ;  pertaining  to  the  common  people.J  Las¬ 
civious;  libidinous;  lustful;  licentious;  sensual ;  given 
to  the  unlawful  indulgence  of  carnal  desires.  —  Result¬ 
ing  from  impure  gratifications.  —  Dissolute;  profligate; 
despicable;  contemptible;  as,  “  a  lewd  custom.” 

Sir  J.  Davies. 

Lewdly,  adv.  Wantonly;  wickedly;  profanely.  —  Li- 
bidinously;  lustfully  ;  with  unlawful  indulgence  of  lust. 

Lewd'ness,  n.  Unlawful  gratification  of  lust;  forni¬ 
cation  or  adultery ;  lasciviousness  ;  unchastity  ;  de¬ 
bauchery. 

“  Suffer  no  lewdnees,  nor  in  Accent  speech, 

Th'  apartment  of  the  tenner  youth  to  reach." — Dryden. 

Lewes,  (loo'is,)  a  town  of  England,  co.  Sussex,  on  the 
Ouse.  8%  m.  N.E.  of  Brighton.  Atanuf.  Paper;  but  the 
principal  trade  consists  in  corn  and  malt.  Pop.  about 
10,500. 

Le  wes,  in  Delaware,  a  post-town  of  Sussex  co.,  on 
Delaware  Bay,  opposite  the  breakwater,  about  45  m. 
S.S.E.  of  Dover;  reached  by  the  P.,  W.  A  B.  R.R.  Has 
canneries  and  fisheries.  Pop.  (1897)  about  2,000. 

Lewis,  Andrew,  an  American  revolutionary  general, 
B.  in  Ulster,  Ireland,  1730,  son  of  John  Lewis,  who  emi¬ 
grated  to  America  in  1732,  and  settled  at  Bellefonte, 
Augusta  co.,  Va.,  being  the  first  white  resident  of  the 
county.  L.  was  held  in  high  estimation  by  Washing¬ 
ton;  but,  though  distinguished  for  his  military  abilities, 
he  was  chiefly  remarkable  for  his  great  bodily  vigor  and 
commanding  presence.  Upwards  of  6  ft.  in  height,  clad 
in  his  fringed  hunting-shirt,  and  carrying  his  long  rifle, 
with  a  countenance  calm  and  almost  stern,  L.  was  an 
accurate  type  of  a  race  of  men  who,  in  the  obstinate 
struggle  of  the  Revolution,  bore  the  heat  and  burden  of 
the  day.  At  Fort  Stanwix,  the  governor  of  New  York 
said  that  “  the  earth  seemed  to  tremble  under  him  as 
he  walked  along.”  His  statue  fills  one  of  the  six  pedes¬ 


tals  around  the  Washington  monument  at  Richmond. 
Died  1780. 

Lewis,  Matthew  Gregory,  (familiarly  styved  “Monk” 
Lewis,)  an  English  popular  romance-writer  and  dram¬ 
atist,  was  born  in  London,  in  1773,  and  was  the  son  of 
the  under-secretary  of  war.  He  was  educated  at  West¬ 
minster  school ;  after  which  he  travelled  on  the  Conti¬ 
nent,  and  imbibed,  while  iu  Germany,  that  taste  for  the 
marvellous  and  romantic  which  characterizes  most  of 
his  writings.  His  first  novel  was  The  Monk,  a  work 
which,  however  open  to  the  charge  of  licentiousness,  is 
a  production  of  most  extraordinary  ability,  and  attained 
an  immense  popularity.  He  also  wrote  Feudal  Tyrants, 
4  vols. ;  Romantic  Tales,  4  vols. ;  Tales  of  Terror ;  The 
Castle- Spectre,  a  drama;  and  many  others.  He  was  a 
member  of  Parliament,  but  undistinguished  by  any  ora¬ 
torical  powers.  D.  1818. 

Lewis,  Meriwether,  an  American  soldier  and  explorer, 
b.  near  Charlottesville,  Va.,  1774,  was  employed  by  the 
govt,  with  Clarke  to  make  discoveries  in  the  N.  parts 
of  the  American  continent,  with  a  view  to  the  extension 
of  commerce  to  the  Pacific  Ocean.  In  1805  they  under¬ 
took  a  journey  for  the  purpose  of  discovering  the  souroe 
of  the  Missouri ;  and  they  passed  the  winter  in  an  icy 
region,  4,000  miles  beyond  its  confluence.  A.  was  soon 
after  made  governor  of  Louisiana,  and  Clarke  a  general 
of  its  militia,  and  agent  of  the  United  States  for  iDdiaD 
Affairs.  In  a  fit  of  hypochondria  he  put  an  end  to  his 
life,  1*09. 

Lewis,  Kings  of  France.  See  Lons. 

Lewis,  n.  [From  Louis  XIV.,  during  whose  reign  the 
invention  was  made  or  first  employed.]  (Mech.)  An 
ingenious  contrivance  for  securing  heavy  blocks  -A 
stone  to  the  tackle  for  hoisting.  In  the  blocks  to  be 
raised,  quadrangular  cavities  are  made,  spreading  out 
at  the  bottom  on  two  opposite  sides,  as  in  dovetailing. 
Into  this  hole  3  slips  of  iron  are  inserted  to  fill  it,  al¬ 
together  forming  a  wedge  in  shape,  the  head  of  which 
is  at  the  bottom  of  the  cavity.  The  3  ends  projecting 
out  of  the  stone  present  each  an  eye  for  a  bolt,  which  is 
passed  through  the  whole,  and  forms  a  handle  for  rais¬ 
ing  the  block.  To  liberate  the  L  ,  the  bolt  is  removed, 
and  the  middle  slip,  which  is  a  straight,  rectangular 
piece  of  iron,  is  readily  taken  out,  setting  free  the  other 
two.  The  chain,  or  double  lewis,  has  been  much  used  in 
this  country;  and  in  constructing  the  dry -dock  at 
Brooklyn,  stones  were  suspended  by  it  weighing  from 
500  to  10,000  lbs. 

Lewis,  with  Harris,  an  island  of  Scotland,  one  of 
the  largest  and  most  N.of  the  Hebrides,  abt.  30  m.  N.W. 
of  Ross  co.,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  Minch. 
An  arm  of  the  sea  divides  the  island  into  2  parts;  the 
N.,  called  L.,  belongs  to  Ross  co.,  and  the  other  portion, 
Harris,  to  Inverness  co.  Lat.  between  57°  40'  and  58° 
32'  N.,  Lon.  between  6°  and  7°  W.  Entire  length  60  m., 
greatest  breadth  30  m.  The  surface  is  rugged,  with 
tracts  of  swamp,  a  portion  being  covered  with  peat 
Prod.  Barley,  potatoes,  and  cattle.  Pop.  26,000. 

Lew' is,  in  Illinois,  a  village  of  Kendall  co. 

Lewis,  in  Indiana,  a  township  of  Clay  co. 

— A  post-village  of  Vigo  co.  Pop.  (1897(  562. 

Lewis,  in  Iowa,  a  post-town,  the  former  cap.  of  Cass 
co.,  about  50  m.  E.  of  Council  Bluffs. 

Lewis,  in  Kentucky,  a  N.E.  co.,  adjoining  Ohio;  area, 
about  450  sq.  m.  Rivers.  Ohio  river,  and  some  smaller 
streams.  Surface,  hilly;  soil,  in  some  parts  very  fertile. 
Cap.  Vanceburg.  Pop.  (1890)  14,803. 

Lew'is,  in  Missouri,  a  N.E.  co.,  adjoining  Illinois  ;  area, 
about  510  sq.  m.  Rivers.  Mississippi,  Wyaconda,  North 
Fabius,  Middle  Fabius,  and  South  Fabius  rivers.  Sur¬ 
face,  diversified;  soil,  exceedingly  fertile.  Cap.  Monti- 
cello.  Pop.  (1890)  15,935. 

Lewis,  in  New  York,  a  N.N.E.  central  co. ;  area,  about 

l, 294  sq.  m.  Rivers.  Black  and  Oswegatchie  rivers. 
Surface,  mostly  hilly  ;  soil,  fertile.  Alin.  Iron  and  lead. 
Cap.  Lowville.  Pop.  (1890)  29,806. 

— A  post-township  of  Essex  co. 

— A  township  of  Lewis  co. 

Lewis,  in  Ohio,  a  township  of  Brown  co. 

Lew'is.  in  Pennsylvania,  a  township  of  Lycoming  co. 

— A  township  of  Northumberland  co. 

— A  township  of  Union  co. 

Lew'is,  in  Tennessee,  a  S.W.  central  co. ;  area,  about  280 
sq.  m.  Rivers.  Buffalo  and  Duck  rivers.  Surface, 
uneven;  soil,  fertile.  Cap.  Newburg.  Pop.  (1890)  2,555. 

(Lewis,  in  Washington,  a  S.W.  co. ;  area,  about  2,308  sq. 

m.  Rivers.  Chehaiis  and  Cowlitz  rivers,  besides  some 
smaller  streams.  Surface,  hilly  or  mountainous;  soil, 
generally  fertile.  Cap.  Chehaiis.  Pop.  (1897)  about 
12,850. 

Lew'is,  in  West  Virginia,  a  N.  central  co. ;  area,  about 
400  sq.  m.  Rivers.  West  Fork  of  Monongahela  river, 
and  many'  smaller  streams.  Surface,  hilly  or  mountain¬ 
ous;  soil,  in  some  parts  fertile.  Alin.  Coal.  Cap. 
Weston.  Pop.  (1890)  15,895. 

Lew'isberry,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-borough  of  York 
co.,  about  10  m.  S.  of  Harrisburg. 

Lew'isborough,  in  New  York,  a  post-town  and  town¬ 
ship  of  Westchester  co.  Pop.  (1897)  1,490. 

Lew'isburg,  in  Arkansas,  a  village  of  Conway  co.,  on 
the  Arkansas  river,  about  60  m.  above  Little  Rock. 

Lew'isburg',  iu  Indiana,  a  village  of  Cass  co.,  about  8 
m.  E.  of  Logansport. 

— A  village  of  Hancock  co. 

Lew'isburg,  in  Iowa,  a  post-village  of  Wayne  co., 
about  12  m.  W.  of  Corydon. 

Lew'isburg,  in  Kentucky,  a  village  of  Mason  co.,  about 
7  m.  S.  of  Maysville. 

— A  post-town  of  Logan  co. 

Lew'isburg,  in  Minnesota,  a  post-village  of  De  Soto 
co.,  10  m.  N.E.  of  Hernando. 
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Lew'isburg',  in  Ohio,  a  village  of  Champlain  eo.,  about 
14  m.  S.E.  of  Urbana. 

— A  post-village  of  Preble  co. 

Lewisburg',  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-borough,  cap.  of 
Union  co.,  on  the  Susquehanna  river,  anil  the  Penna. 
and  Pliila.  &  Reading  R.  Rs.,  69  m.  N.  of  Harrisburg; 
has  varied  manufactures,  including  flour,  furniture, 
woollen,  lumber,  and  nail  works,  &c.  Seat  of  Bucknell 
University  (Baptist).  Pop.  (1897)  about  3,550. 

I.ewisbil  rg.  in  Tennessee,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Mar¬ 
shall  co.,  about  55  m.  S.  of  Nashville. 

Lcwisburg.  in  West  Virginia,  a  post-village,  cap.  of 
Greenbrier  co.,  about  165  m.  S.  by  W.  of  Wheeling. 

Lewis  Creek,  in  Vermont,  flows  into  Lake  Champlain 
from  Addison  co. 

Lew'isham,  a  town  of  England,  co.  Kent,  on  the 
Ravensbourne,  5  m.  S.  E.  of  London.  It  abounds  with 
handsome  villas,  inhabited  by  opulent  families  retired 
from  business.  Pop.  (1897)  15.500. 

Lewisia  ( lu-is'e-d ),  n.  [In  honor  of  Meriwether  Lewis, 
(</.  t’.)]  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants,  order  Mesembryacese. 
The  root  of  L.  rediviva  is  said  to  be  eaten  by  the  Indians 
of  Oregon,  who  call  it  spatlum.  It  is  sometimes  called 
tobacco-root,  from  the  smell  which  it  acquires  while 
cooking.  M.  Geyer  states  that  it  is  the  racine  amere 
(bitter  root)  of  the  Canadian  voyageurs.  When  cooked 
it  is  agreeable  and  wholesome. 

I.ew'is  Island,  in  theJDampier  Archipelago,  on  the 
N.W.  coast  of  Australia;  Lat.  20°30/  S.,  Lon.  116°  30'  E. 

Lew'isport,  in  Kentucky,  a  post-village  of  Hancock 
co.,  about  11  m.  W.  of  Hawesville. 

Lewis  River,  or  Snake  River,  the  largest  tributary 
of  the  Columbia  river,  is  formed  by  several  small 
streams  rising  in  the  S.E.  part  of  Idaho.  Flowing  N.W. 
to  Fort  Boise,  it  turns  to  the  N.,  and  continues  along 
the  W.  border  of  the  State  as  far  as  Lewiston,  whence 
it  enters  Washington,  and,  flowing  a  S.W.  course,  joins 
the  Columbia  river  a  few  miles  above  Walla  Walla. 
Length,  about  900  miles. 

Lewis  Run,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village  of  McKean 
co.,  on  the  Erie  and  B.  &  W.  P.  R.  Rs. 

Lew'iston,  a  seaport  of  Prince  Edward’s  Island,  co. 
of  Prince,  on  the  N.  side  of  the  entrance  to  Holland 
Bay,  about  Lat.  46°  5U  N.,  Lon  64°  7'  W. 

Lewiston,  in  California,  a  post-village  of  Trinity  co., 
about  225  m.  N.N.W.  of  Sacramento. 

Lewiston,  in  Georgia,  a  post-office  of  Wilkinson  co., 
on  Cent.  R.R.  of  Georgia,  15  m.  N.W.  of  Irvington. 

Lewiston,  in  Idaho ,  a  post-village,  cap  of  Nez  Perces 
co.,  on  the  Lewis  river  (or  fork)  of  the  Columbia  river, 
about  100  m.  N.  by  W.  of  Boise  City.  Pop.  (1897)  1,000. 

Lewiston,  in  Maine,  a  manufacturing  city  of  Andros¬ 
coggin  co.,  on  the  Androscoggin  river,  and  the  Maine 
Central  and  Gr.  Trunk  R.  Rs.;  has  abundant  water 
power,  and  ‘cotton  d  woollen  mills  employing  some 
8,000  hands.  Pop.  (1897)  about  22,900. 

Lewiston,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  and  township 
of  Niagara  co.,  on  the  Niagara  river,  about  7  miles  from 
Lake  Ontario.  It  is  the  port  of  entry  of  this  co.,  anu 
commands  an  active  trade.  L.  suffered  severely  during 
the  second  war  with  Great  Britain,  being  once  entirely 
destroyed  by  the  enemy.  Pop.  of  township  (1897)  2,620. 

Lewiston,  in  Wisconsin,  a  post-village  and  township 
of  Columbia  co.,  about  45  m.  N.N.W.  of  Madison. 

Lew'istown,  in  Illinois,  a  post-village  and  township, 
cap.  of  Fulton  co.,  about  55  m.  N.W.  of  Springfield. 
Pop.  (1897)  2,350. 

Lewistowil,  in  Maryland,  a  post-village  of  Frederick 
co.,  about  10  m.  N.  of  Frederick.  Pop.  (1897)  290. 

Lewistown.  in  Montana ,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Fergus 
co.  Pop.  (1897)  950. 

Lewistowil,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Logan  co.. 
about  66  m.  N.W.  by  W.  of  Columbus. 

Lewistown,  in  New  Jersey,  a  post-village  of  Burling¬ 
ton  co. 

Lewistown,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-borough,  cap.  of 
Mifflin  co.,  on  the  Juniata  river  and  Penna.  R.  R.,  61  m. 
N.W.  of  Harrisburg;  has  important  and  vari«d  manu¬ 
factures.  Pop.  (1897)  3,350. 

Lew'isville,  in  Arkansas,  a  post-village,  the  former 
cap.  of  La  Fayette  co. 

Lew'isville,  in  Indiana,  a  post-town  ot  Henry  co., 
about  42  m.  E.  of  Indianapolis.  Pop.  (1897)  540. 

Lewisville,  in  Ohio,  a  village  of  Hancock  co. 

— A  village  of  Coshocton  co.,  about  70  m.  E.N.E.  of 
Columbus.  Its  post-office  is  Canal  Lewisville. 

— A  post-village  of  Monroe  co.,  abt.  110  m.  E.  of  Columbus. 

—A  village  of  Ross  co.,  abt.  9  m.  N.  by  W.  of  Chillicothe. 

Lewisville,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village  of  Chester 
co.,  about  22  m.  S.W.  of  Chester. 

— A  village  of  Indiana  co.,  abt.  167  m.  W.  of  Harrisburg. 

Lewisville,  ill  S.  Carolina,  a  village  of  Chester  dist., 
abt.  60  m.  N.  of  Columbia. 

Lewisville,  in  Virginia,  a  village  of  Brunswick  co., 
abt.  78  m.  S.S.W.  of  Richmond. 

Lew-Kew  Islands.  See  Loo-Choo. 

Lex,  n.  [Lat.,  law,  from  legere,  to  read.]  The  law.  A 
law  for  the  government  of  mankind  in  society.  Among 
the  ancient  Romans  this  word  was  often  used  as  synon¬ 
ymous  with  right,  jus.  When  put  absolutely,  it  means 
the  Law  of  the  Twelve  Tables. 

Lex  Fori.  [Lat.,  the  law  of  the  Forum.]  The  law  of 
the  country,  to  the  tribunal  of  which  appeal  is  made. 

Lex  loci  contractus  and  actus.  [Lat ,  the  law  of  the 
place  of  making  the  contract,  or  of  the  thing  done.]  It 
is  the  doctrine  that  all  contracts  made,  or  obligations 
incurred,  have  an  implied  reference  to  the  laws  of  the 
place  where  the  transaction  occurred,  unless  it  appear 
otherwise  on  the  face  of  the  contract. 

Lex  mercatoria.  See  Merchant  Law. 

Lex  talionis.  [Lat.,  law  of  retaliation.]  A  mode  of 


puuishing  crime,  by  doing  to  the  criminal  the  same  hurt 
which  he  has  done  to  his  neighbor.  Among  the  Jews, 
as  well  as  among  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans,  the 
Egyptians,  &c.,  the  law  of  retaliation  was  frequently 
enforced  ;  as  we  read  of  “  an  eye  for  an  eye,  a  tooth  for 
a  tooth,”  &c.  In  general,  however,  retaliation  cannot 
be  a  proper  measure  of  justice,  for  the  difference  of  per¬ 
sons,  place,  time,  provocation,  or  other  circumstances, 
may  enhance  or  mitigate  the  offence.  There  are,  be¬ 
sides,  many  crimes  that  will  not  admit  of  retaliation 
without  manifest  absurdity  and  injustice. 

Lex'ica.1,  a.  Relating  or  pertaining  to  a  lexicon,  or  to 
lexicography;  determined  by  lexicography ;  as,  the  Iea> 
ical  definition  of  a  phrase. 

Lex'ically,  adv.  According  to  a  lexicon  ;  by  means 
of  a  lexicon. 

Lexicographer,  ( leks-i-kog'ra-fer ,)  n.  One  versed 
or  skilled  in  lexicography;  the  author  or  compiler  of  a 
lexicon  or  dictionary. 

Lexieograph'ic,  Lexicographical,  a.  Per¬ 
taining  or  having  reference  to  lexicography,  or  to  the 
writing  or  compiling  of  a  dictionary. 

Lexicog'raphy,  n.  [Gr.  lexikon,  and  grapho,  to  write.] 
The  act  or  art  of  writing  or  compiling  a  lexicon  or  dic¬ 
tionary.  —  Systematic  rules  which  should  guide  the  con¬ 
struction  of  a  lexicon  or  dictionary. 

Lexicol'ogy,  n.  [Gr.  lexikon,  and  logos,  discourse.] 
The  science  of  words ;  that  branch  of  learning  which 
treats  of  the  derivation,  proper  signification,  and  just 
application  of  words. 

Lex'icoil,  n.  [Gr.  lexikon,  from  lexis,  a  speaking,  a 
word,  from  lego,  to  say,  to  speak.]  A  word-book;  a  dic¬ 
tionary;  a  vocabulary,  or  book,  containing  an  alphabet¬ 
ical  arrangement  of  the  words  in  a  language,  with  the 
definition  or  signification  of  each.  The  term  is  more 
particularly  applied  to  dictionaries  in  the  Greek  or  He¬ 
brew  language. 

Lex'icoil  ist,n.  One  who  writes  or  compiles  a  lexicon.(R.) 

Lexigrapll'ic,  a.  [Fr.  lexigraphique .]  Relating  or 
pertaining  to  lexigraphy. 

Lexig'raphy,  n.  [Gr.  lexis,  a  speaking,  diction,  style, 
and  yrapho,  to  delineate.]  The  art  or  practice  of  defin¬ 
ing  words ;  a  representation  of  the  signification  of 
words  by  the  combination  of  other  words. 

Lex'iiigton,  in  Alabama,  a  post-village  of  Lauderdale 
co.,  abt.  20  m.  N.E.  of  Floreuce. 

Lex'iiigton,  in  California,  a  post-village  of  Santa 
Clara  co.,  abt.  12  m.  S.S.W.  of  San  Jose. 

Lexington,  in  Georgia,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Ogle¬ 
thorpe  co.,  abt.  75  m.  W.N.W.  of  Augusta. 

Lexington,  in  Illinois,  a  post-village  and  township  of 
McLean  county,  about  15  miles  N.E.  of  Blooming¬ 
ton. 

Lexington,  in  Indiana,  a  village  of  Lagrange  co.,  [ 
about  50  m.  N.  by  W.  of  Fori  \v.,Vi>e. 

— A  post-village  and  township,  the  former  cap.  of  Scott 
co.,  about  18  m.  S.W.  of  Madison. 

Lexington,  in  Iowa,  a  post-village  of  Washington 
co.,  10*m.  N.W.  of  Washington. 

Lexington ,  in  Kansas,  a  township  of  Johnson  co., 

— A  post-township  of  Clark  co. 

Lexington,  in  Kentucky,  a  city,  cap.  of  Fayette  co.,  I 
on  the  Town  Fork  of  Elkhorn  river,  about  25  m.  S.E. 
of  Frankfort ;  Lat.  38°  6'  N.,  Lon.  84°  18'  W. ;  reached 
by  the  Louisv.  &  Nash.,  the  Queen  &  Crescent,  and  3 
other  R.  Rs. ;  is  beautifully  locatpd,  regularly  laid  out, 
well-built,  and  very  clean.  The  State  College  of  Ken¬ 
tucky  and  Kentucky  University  are  here  located.  L. 
commands  au  active  and  extensive  trade,  and  has 
numerous  manufactures,  especially  of  distilled  liquors. 
Pop.  (1897)  about  22,500. 

Lexington,  in  Maine,  a  post-office  of  Somerset  co., 
about  30  m.  N.E.  of  Farmington. 

Lexington,  in  Massachusetts,  a  post-town  and  town¬ 
ship  of  Middlesex  co.,  about  11  m.  N.W.  of  Boston. 
This  place  is  memorable  as  the  scene  of  the  first  con¬ 
flict  of  the  War  of  Independence,  between  the  Ameri¬ 
cans  and  British,  April  19,  1775.  A  mouument  has 
been  erected  with  an  appropriate  inscription  commem¬ 
orating  the  patriotism  of  the  eight  Americans  who  fell 
in  the  encounter.  Pop.  (1895)  3,498. 

Lexington,  in  Michigan,  a  post-vilage  and  township, 
port  of  entry,  and  the  cap.  of  Sanilac  co.,  on  Lake 
Huron,  about  80  m.  N.N.E.  of  Detroit, 

Lexington,  in  Minnesota,  a  post-town  and  township 
of  Le  Sueur  co.,  about  10  m.  E.  of  Le  Sueur. 

Lexington,  in  Mississippi,  a  post-town,  cap.  of  Holmes 

I  co.,  about  70  m.  N.  of  Jackson.  Pop.  (1897)  1,159. 

Lexington,  in  Missouri,  an  important  city,  cap.  of  La 
Fayette  co.,  on  the  Missouri  river,  42  m.  E.  of  Kansas 
City.  L.  commands  an  active  trade,  especially  in  hemp, 
grain,  and  live-stock.  In  Sept,,  1861,  L.  was  besieged 
and  taken  by  the  Confederate  forces  uuder  Gen.  Price. 

1  Pop.  (1897)  5,250. 

!  Lexington,  in  Nebraska,  a  city,  the  cap.  of  Dawson 
co.,  on  the  Un.  Pac.  R.  R.,  35  m.  W.  of  Kearney.  Pop. 
(1897)  about  1,500. 

Lexington,  in  North  Carolina,  a  post-village,  cap.  of 
Davidson  co.,  about  12  m.  W.  of  Raleigh. 

Lexington,  in  New  York,  a  post-township  of  Greene 
co.  Pop.  (1897)  1,280. 

Lexington,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Richland  co., 
about  8  m.  S.W.  of  Mansfield.  Pop.  (1897)  465. 

— A  township  of  Starke  co. 

Lexington,  in  Oregon,  a  village  of  Clatsop  co.,  about 

I  9  m.  S.W.  of  Astoria. 

Lexington,  in  Penna.,  a  post-village  of  Lancaster  co. 

Lexington,  in  South  Carolina,  a  W.  central  co. ;  area, 
780  sq.  m.  Hirers.  Sandula,  Broad,  Congaree,  and 
Edisto  rivers.  Surface,  undulating;  soil,  fertile.  Cap. 

I  Lexington.  Pop.  (1890)  22,181. 


Lex'iiigton,  in  South  Carolina,  a  post-village,  cap.  of 
above  co.,  14  m.  W.  S.W.  of  Columbia.  Pop.  (1897)  360. 

Lexington,  in  Tennessee,  a  post-town,  cap.  of  Hen¬ 
derson  co.,  80  m.  S.W.  of  Nashville.  Pop.  (1897)  850. 

Lexington,  in  Virginia,  a  fine  post-village,  cap.  of 
Rockbridge  co.,  about  146  m.  W.  of  Richmond.  It  is 
situated  in  a  fertile  valley  and  is  the  seat  of  Wash¬ 
ington  College,  founded  in  1798,  and  endowed  by  Gen. 
Washington.  The  Virginia  Military  Institute,  a  flourish¬ 
ing  school,  established  by  the  State  Legislature  in  1839, 
is  also  here  located. 

Lexiphanic,  (-/an'il,)a.  [Gr .lexiphanes.]  Stilted  or 
affected  in  style;  pretentious;  inflated;  bombastic; 
bumptious. 

Lexiplianicism,  (-fdn'i-sizm,)  n.  Ridiculous  affecta¬ 
tion  in  style  or  diction;  pretentious  empiricism  in  speech 
or  writing;  bombast;  euphuism. 

Lexipharmic,(-/dr'»tt’A-,)a.  ( Med.)  See  Alexipharmic. 

Ley,  ( lai ,)  n.  [0.  Fr.]  (Law.)  Law;  for  example, 
Termes  de  la  Ley,  Terms  of  the  Law. 

(Chem.)  A  technical  term  for  the  solution  of  an 
alkali;  —  (also  written  Lye.) 

Ley,  n.  A  standard  of  metal;  contents  in  pure  metal. 

Ley,  n.  (A  different  orthography  of  Lay  and  Lea.)  A 
meadow;  a  grassy  flat ;  pasture-land  ;  as,  a  ley  for  cattle. 

Ley'ilen,  John  of,  leader  of  the  Anabaptists  of  Munster, 
was  born  at  the  Hague  about  the  close  of  the  15th  cen¬ 
tury.  Brought  up  at  Leyden  to  the  trade  of  a  tailor,  he 
spent  several  years  in  travelling,  stayed  four  years  in 
England,  visited  Flanders,  Portugal,  and  other  coun¬ 
tries,  and  then  settled  at  Leyden  as  an  innkeeper,  and 
married.  In  his  leisure  hours  he  indulged  liis  natural 
taste  for  literature,  composed  verses,  played  the  come¬ 
dian,  and  discussed  theology.  He  went  to  Munster  in 
1533,  and  there  adopted  the  opinions  of  the  Anabaptists, 
and  after  a  short  visit  to  his  own  country  he  returned  to 
Munster  with  Mathison.  Crowds  flocked  to  hear  them, 
and  looked  on  them  as  prophets,  but  Catholics  and  Prot¬ 
estants  alike  feared  and  hated  them.  At  length,  at  the 
close  of  1534,  the  prince-bishop  of  Munster  resolved  to 
regain  his  lost  sovereignty  by  arms.  All  who  were  on 
his  side  left  the  town,  and  the  Anabaptists  were  left 
masters  of  it.  The  siege  began,  vigorous  defence  was 
made,  a  government  being  organized —  twelve  “ancients 
of  the  new  Israel,”  with  John  of  Leyden  as  prophet  at 
their  head,  —  the  people  armed,  provisions  stored,  and 
the  fortifications  repaired.  John  was  soon  named  king. 
After  a  successful  defence,  protracted  for  more  than  six 
months,  the  bishop’s  troops  were  admitted  by  treachery, 
in  June,  1535;  most  of  the  people  perished,  John  and 
two  of  his  companions  were  taken  alive,  and  for  eight 
days  the  town  was  sacked  by  the  soldiers.  In  January, 
1536,  John  of  Leyden  and  his  two  friends  were  publicly 
tortured  with  red-hot  pincers,  stabbed  and  mutilated, 
and  their  bodies  hung  up  in  iron  cages  on  the  tower 
of  a  church.  — The  life  of  John  of  Leyden  has  furnished 
the  plot  of  the  libretto  of  the  admirable  opera  by 
Meyerbeer.  “  The  Prophet.” 

Leyden,  (li'den,)  a  city  of  the  Netherlands,  in  S.  Hol¬ 
land,  on  the  Rhine,  22  m.  S.W.  of  Amsterdam,  Lat.  52° 

9'  5”  N.,  Lon.  4°  29'  5"  E.  The  town  is  traversed  by 
canals,  which  by  their  various  intersections  form  up¬ 
wards  of  50  small  islands,  connected  by  not  less  than 
150  bridges,  mostly  of  stone.  The  streets  are  broad, 
well  paved,  and  remarkably  clean,  whether  with  or 
without  canals.  The  Broad  Street,  in  which  the  Stadt- 
house  or  town-hall  is  situated,  is  considered  among  the 
finest  in  Europe.  The  town-hall  contains  many  valuable 
paintings.  The  university,  founded  by  the  Prince  of 
Orange  in  1575,  to  reward  the  inhabitants  for  their 
bravery,  and  as  some  compensation  for  the  sufferings 
they  sustained  during  the  siege  of  their  city  by  the 
Spaniards,  was  for  a  long  period  one  of  the  most  cele¬ 
brated  in  Europe.  Among  its  pupils  were  Armiuius, 
Grotius,  Descartes,  Goldsmith,  &c.  Though  no  longer 
so  celebrated  as  formerly,  it  is  still  well  conducted,  and 
has  a  valuable  library  of  100,000  printed  volumes,  with 
14,000  MSS  ,  about  2,000  of  which  are  Arabic,  besides 
many  scientific  collections.  The  chief  trade  of  L.  is  in 
agricultural  produce.  Printing,  especially  of  classical 
books,  was  formerly  a  great  branch  of  trade,  but  it  is 
iiuw  much  reduced  as  compared  with  Leipsic  aud  other 
cities.  Pop.  (1897)  41,900. 

Ley'llen,  in  Illinois,  a  thriving  township  of  Cook  co. 

Leyden.  in  Massachusetts,  a  township  of  Franklin  co., 
about  9  m.  N.  of  Greenfield. 

beydeii,  in  New  York,  an  important  post-township  of 
Lewis  co. 

Leyden  Jar.  or  Electrical  Jar,ji,  ( Physics.)  A  jar 
or  phial  used  in  electrical  experiments.  It  is  an  exam¬ 
ple  of  a  solid  dielectric  between  two  conducting  sub¬ 
stances.  By  means  of  this  instrument  the  electric  fluid 
can  be  accumulated  and  preserved  in  large  quantities. 
The  author  of  this  great  invention  is  not  distinctly 
known;  the  merit  appears  to  be  claimed  for  three  per¬ 
sons  independently, —  a  monk  of  the  name  of  Kleist ;  a 
person  of  the  name  of  Cuneus ;  and  Professor  Muschen- 
brock,  of  Leyden;  all  of  whom  lived  about  1745.  The 
invention,  however,  was  called  the  Leyden  Jar,  because 
it  was  either  invented  or  applied  principally  in  that 
city.  Muschenbrock  had  observed  that  excited  electrics 
soon  lost  their  electricity  in  the  open  air,  and  that  their 
loss  was  accelerated  when  the  atmosphere  was  charged 
with  moisture  or  some  other  conducting  material ;  he, 
therefore,  conceived  the  idea  that  the  electricity  of  bodies 
might  be  retained  by  surrounding  them  with  bodies 
which  were  not  conductors.  In  order  to  test  this  idea 
by  experiment,  some  water  was  electrified  in  a  glass 
bottle;  an  assistant  held  the  bottle,  and  while  trying  , 
to  disengage  the  communicating  wire,  he  received  a  sud¬ 
den  shock  in  the  arms  and  breast.  This  is  said  to  have 
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been  the  origin  of  the  Leyden  jar.  Fig.  1571  represents 
a  L.  J.  of  the  ordinary  French  shape  in  the  process  of 
being  discharged.  It  consists  of  a  glass  bottle  of  any 
convenient  size,  the  interior  of  which  is  either  coated 
with  tin  foil  or  filled  with  leaves  of  copper,  or  with  gold 
leaf.  Up  to  a  certain  distance  from  the  neck  the 
outside  is  coated  with  tin  foil.  The  neck  is  provided 


Fig.  1571. 

with  a  cork,  through  which  passes  a  brass  rod,  which  ter¬ 
minates  at  one  end  with  a  knob,  and  communicates  with 
the  metal  in  the  interior.  The  metallic  coatings  are 
called,  respectively,  the  internal  and  external  coatings. 
The  jar  is  charged  by  connecting  one  of  the  coatings 
with  the  ground,  and  the  other  with  the  source  of 
electricity.  When  it  is  held  in  the  hand  by  the  external 
coating,  and  the  knob  presented  to  the  positive  conductor 
of  the  machine,  positive  electricity  is  accumulated  on 
the  inner,  and  negative  electricity  on  the  outer  coating. 
The  reverse  is  the  case  if  the  jar  is  held  by  the  knob, 
and  the  external  coating  presented  to  the  machine.  The 
positive  discharge  acting  inductively  across  the  dielec¬ 
tric  glass,  decomposes  the  electricity  of  the  outer  coat¬ 
ing,  attracting  the  negative,  and  repelling  the  positive, 
which  beiug  free  escapes  by  the  hand  to  the  ground. 
The  L.  J.  may  be  discharged  either  slowly  or  instan¬ 
taneously.  For  the  latter,  it  is  held  in  the  hand  by  the 
outside  coating  (Fig.  1571),  and  the  two  coatings  are , 
then  connected  by  means  of  the  simple  discharger. 
Care  must  he  taken  to  touch  first  the  external  coating 
with  the  discharger,  otherwise  a  smart  shock  will  be 


felt.  To  discharge  it  slowly,  the  jar  is  placed  on  an  in¬ 
sulated  plate, 
and  first  the 
i  n  ternal,  and 
then  the  exter¬ 
nal  coating 
touched,  either 
with  the  hand 
or  with  a  metal¬ 
lic  conductor. 

A  slight  spark 
is  seen  at  each 
discharge.  Fig. 

1572  represents 
a  very  pretty 
experiment  for 
illustrating  the 
slow  discharge. 

The  rod  termi¬ 
nates  in  a  small 
bell,  d,  and  the 
outside  coating 
i  s  connected 
with  an  upright 
metallic  sup¬ 
port,  on  which 
is  a  similar  bell, 
e.  Between  the 
two  bells  a  light  copper  ball  is  suspended  by  a  silk 
thread.  The  jar  is  then  charged  in  the  usual  manner, 
and  placed  on  the  support  m.  The  internal  coating  con¬ 
tains  a  quantity  of  free  electricity ;  the  pendulum  is 
attracted  and  immediately  repelled,  striking  against  the 
second  bell,  to  which  it  imparts  its  free  electricity. 
Being  now  neutralized,  it  is  again  attracted  by  the  first 
bell,  and  so  on  for  some  time,  especially  if  the  air  be 
dry,  and  the  jar  pretty  large. 

Leyte,  ( lai’e-tai ,)  an  island  of  the  Malay  Archipelago, 
lying  to  the  S.  of  Samar.  Ext.  130  m.  long,  and  average 
breadth  35  m.  Prod.  Cotton,  rice,  ebony,  and  other 

flDG  Woods 

Leytha,  (li'ta,)  a  tributary  of  the  Raab,  in  Germany, 
and  forming  part  of  the  boundary  between  Austria  and 
Hungary.  After  a  course  of  90  m.,  it  joins  an  arm  of 
the  Danube,  at  Altenburg. 

Leze-niaj'esty,  Lese-maj'esty,  n.  [Fr.  lese- 
majeste ,  from  Lat.  Uesus  —  Ixdere,  to  hurt,  and  majestas, 
majesty.]  {Law.)  Any  crime  committed  against  a 
crowned  head  or  monarchical  power. 

Lher'zolite,  n.  [From  Liters,  a  locality  in  the  Pyre¬ 
nees.]  (Min.)  A  variety  of  crystallized  or  lamellar 
pyroxene,  of  a  deep-green  or  olive-green  color. 

L'hdpital,  Michel  de,  chancellor  of  France,  b.  in  Aigue- 
peree,  1504.  He  was  made  president  of  the  Court  of 
Accounts  in  1554,  and  chancellor  of  France  in  1560.  To 
him  were  due  the  edict  of  Romorantin,  1560,  which  pre¬ 
vented  the  introduction  of  the  Inquisition  in  France: 
the  edict  of  pacification,  1562,  which  authorized  the  free 
exercise  of  Protestant  worship ;  and  the  ordinance  of 
Moulines,  1566.  to  reform  the  administration  of  jus¬ 
tice.  Distinguished  for  his  integrity  and  moral  courage, 


L'hGpital  aimed  to  moderate  the  parties,  and  he  op¬ 
posed  violence  in  politics,  and  intolerance  in  religion. 
He  gave  up  the  seals  of  office  in  1568,  and  resided  in  his 
chateau  of  Bellebat,  near  Etampes,  where  he  died,  1573. 

LI,  n.  A  Chinese  copper  coin,  worth  about  -j~  of  a  cent. 
— Also,  a  Chinese  itinerary  measure,  equal  to  0'36  of  a 
mile. 

Liability,  n.  Responsibility:  state  of  being  bound  in 
a  legal  or  customary  point  of  view ;  as,  he  would  be  glad 
to  be  released  from  his  liability.  —  Tendency;  predis¬ 
position;  state  of  being  subject  or  exposed  to;  as,  a 
liability  to  accidents. 

— pi.  Debts;  monetary  obligations;  as,  he  discharged  all 
his  liabilities  in  full. 

Li'able,  a.  [From  Fr.  Her,  Lat.  lign,  to  bind;  L.  Lat. 
ligabilis. J  Bound;  obliged  in  law  or  equity;  responsi¬ 
ble;  accountable;  answerable,  as  for  debt.  —  Subject: 
exposed;  not  exempt;  —  preceding  to;  as,  mankind  is 
liable  to  error. 

Li'ableness,  n.  Liability;  state  or  condition  of  being 
liable. 

Liaison,  (le-a-song' ,)  n.  [Fr.]  A  bond  of  union ;  inti¬ 
macy  ;  but,  more  particularly,  an  illicit  understanding 
or  intimacy  between  a  man  and  a  woman;  a  clandes¬ 
tine  attachment. 

Lia  na,  n.  [Sp.;  Fr.  7ia«e.]  (Bot.)  A  term  first  used 
in  the  French  colonies,  but  afterwards  adopted  by  Eng¬ 
lish,  German,  and  other  travellers,  to  designate  the 
woody,  climbing,  and  twining  plants  which  abound  in 
tropical  forests,  and  constitute  a  remarkable  and  ever 
varying  feature  of  the  scene.  Such  plants  are  compara¬ 
tively  rare  in  colder  climates,  although  the  honeysuckles 
and  some  species  of  Clematis  afford  familiar  exam¬ 
ples  of  them:  but  as  these  often  overtop  the  hedges  or 
bushes  on  which  they  grow,  and  fall  down  again  by  the 
weight  of  their  leaves  as  their  stems  elongate,  so  the  L. 
of  tropical  countries  overtop  the  tallest  trees,  descend 
again  to  the  ground  in  vast  festoons,  pass  from  one  tree 
to  another  (see  Fig.  1573),  and  bind  the  whole  forest  to- 


Fig.  1573.  —  lianas. 

gether  in  a  maze  of  living  network,  and  often  by  cables 
as  thick  as  those  of  a  man-of-war.  Many  parts  of  the 
forest  — as  in  the  alluvial  regions  of  the  Amazon  and 
Orinoco — thus  become  impenetrable  without  the  aid  of 
the  hatchet,  and  the  beasts  which  inhabit  them  either 
pass  through  narrow  covered  paths  kept  open  by  con¬ 
tinual  use,  or  from  bough  to  bough  far  above  the  ground. 
Many  L. — as  some  of  the  species  of  Wrightia — become 
tree-like  in  the  thickness  of  their  stems,  and  often  kill 
by  constriction  the  trees  which  originally  supported 
them;  and  when  they  hrve  decayed,  the  convolutions 
of  the  L.  exhibit  a  wonderful  mass  of  confusion,  mag¬ 
nificent  in  the  luxuriance  of  foliage  and  flowers.  No 
tropical  flowers  excel  in  splendor  those  of  the  L.  Among 
them  are  found  also  some  valuable  medicinal  plants,  as 
sarsaparilla.  The  rattans  and  vanilla  are  lianes.  Bo- 
tanically  considered.  L.  belong  to  natural  orders  the 
most  various.  Tropical  plants  of  this  description  are 
seldom  to  be  seen  in  our  liot-houses,  owing  to  the  diffi 
culty  in  their  cultivation. 

Li  ar.  n.  One  who  tells  a  lie  or  lies;  one  who  know¬ 
ingly  utters  falsehood  ;  one  who  declares  to  another  as 
a  fact  what  he  knows  to  be  not  true,  and  with  an  inten¬ 
tion  to  deceive. 

Li'ard.  a.  [O.  Fr.  liarde .]  In  Scotland,  gray-haired; 
as,  a  Hard  old  man. 

Liard,  ( le-ar ',)  n.  [Fr.]  A  French  copper  coin  of  tri¬ 
fling  value. 

Li'as.n.  ( Geol .)  A  term  applied  to  a  peculiar  forma¬ 
tion,  consisting  of  thick  argillaceous  deposits,  which 
constitutes  the  foundation  on  which  the  oolite  series 
rests.  The  word  lias  is  believed  to  have  had  its  origin 
in  a  provincial  mode  of  pronouncing  the  English  word 
layers.  To  a  considerable  depth,  the  upper  portion  of 
these  deposits  consists  of  beds  of  deep-blue  marl,  con¬ 
taining  a  few  irregular  beds  of  limestone.  In  the  lower 


portion,  however,  the  limestone  beds  increase  in  fre¬ 
quency,  and  assume  the  characteristic  aspect  of  lias  pre¬ 
senting  a  series  of  thin  stony  beds,  separated  by  narrow 
argillaceous  partings,  so  that  the  quarries  of  this  rock 
assume  a  striped  or  ribbon-like  appearance  when  viewed 
from  a  distance.  When  in  their  purest  state,  these  lime¬ 
stone  beds  contain  about  90  per  cent,  of  lime,  the  other 
constituents  being  alumina,  iron,  and  silica.  The  lime 
afforded  by  the  blue  lias  is  strong,  and  is  distinguished 
by  having  the  property  of  setting  under  water.  The 
lias  clay  often  occurs  in  the  form  of  soft  slate  or  shale, 
which  divides  into  thin  lamina>,  and  is  frequently  im¬ 
pregnated  with  bitumen  and  iron  pyrites.  In  conse¬ 
quence  of  this,  when  laid  in  heaps  with  fagots  and  set 
on  fire,  it  continues  to  burn  till  the  pyrites  is  decom¬ 
posed.  It  also  ignites  spontaneously  when  it  falls  in 
large  masses  from  the  cliffs  on  the  sea-shore  and  become* 
moistened.  The  alum  slate  of  IVhitby  is  of  this  kind. 
The  whole  of  the  lias  formation  is  rich  in  fossils,  and  is 
remarkable  for  its  numerous  remains  of  chambered 
univalves  and  bivalves,  and  certain  species  of  fish  and 
vertebral  animals  allied  to  the  order  of  lizards,  some  of 
which  are  of  enormous  size.  The  ichthyosaurus  and 
plesiosaurus  were  among  these.  (See  Ichthyosaurus, 
and  Plesiosaurus.)  The  lias  crosses  England  from 
Whitby,  in  Yorkshire,  to  Lyme,  in  Dorsetshire.  Its  most 
valuable  productions  are  water-setting  lime  and  alum 
shale.  A  similar  formation  is  found  in  France,  in  the 
Alps,  and  in  the  Jura.  The  nearest  representatives  of 
that  formation  in  the  U.  States  are  found  in  the  coal¬ 
fields  of  S.E.  Virginia  and  N.  Carolina;  and  the  middle 
secondary  sandstones  of  the  Connecticut  River  valley 
and  of  New  Jersey:  though  it  may  be  that  these  corre¬ 
spond  more  closely  to  the  Oolite. 

Lias'sic,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  lias ;  having  reference 
to  the  lias  formation. 

Lia'tris,  n.  [Gr.  li,  an  emphatic  prefix,  atros,  invul¬ 
nerable;  used  as  a  vulnerary.]  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants, 
order  Asteracese.  They  are  perennial  herbs  or  shrubs; 
root  tuberous ;  stem  simple :  flowers  cyanic.  The  prin¬ 
cipal  American  species  are  L.  squarrosa,  the  Blazing 
Star;  L.  scariosa,  the  Gay  Feather;  L.  graminifolia, 
the  Grass-leaved  Liatris  ;  L.  spicata,  the  Slender-spiked 
Liatris;  and  L.  pycnostachya,  the  Thick-spiked  Liatris. 

Libailius.  (li-bai'ne-us,)  a  celebrated  Greek  rhetori¬ 
cian,  B.  at  Antioch  in  314.  He  studied  at  Athens,  and 
afterwards  became  famous  as  a  teacher  of  eloquence  at 
Constantinople,  till,  the  jealousy  of  the  other  professors 
being  excited  by  his  success,  he  was  accused  of  magical 
practices,  and  banished.  He  afterwards  became  pre¬ 
ceptor  to  Basil  and  John  Chrysostom,  so  celebrated  in 
the  Christian  Church  :  and  on  the  accession  of  Julian, 
he  was  honored  with  his  friendship,  and  is  supposed  to 
have  assisted  the  emperor  in  some  of  his  compositions. 
Many  of  his  orations  and  declamations  are  extant,  but 
they  are  verbose  and  pedantic. 

Li  bant,  a.  [From  Lat.  libare.]  Sipping :  hence,  skim¬ 
ming  or  touching  lightly,  (r.) 

Lib  anus,  the  modern  name  of  the  ancient  Lebanon,  q.v. 

Libation,  (li-bai’shun,)  n.  [Lat.  libo.  I  pour.]  In  the 
religious  worship  of  the  ancients,  the  pouring  of  wine 
or  some  other  liquid  on  the  altar  or  on  the  ground  dur¬ 
ing  sacrifice.  Libations  were  also  in  use  among  the 
Hebrews,  who  poured  a  bin  of  wine  on  the  victim  after 
it  was  killed.  It  was  also  a  custom  among  the  Greeks 
and  Romans  at  their  feasts  to  pour  out  a  small  quantity 
of  wine  by  way  of  libation  to  the  gods. 

— The  wine,  or  other  liquor,  poured  out  in  honor  of  a  deity. 

Li'batory.  a.  Belonging  to,  or  partaking  of  the  char¬ 
acter  of,  a  libation. 

Liban,  (li-bou’.)  a  sea-port  town  of  European  Russia,  in 
Courland,  on  the  Baltic.  105  m.  S.W.  of  Mittau.  It  pos¬ 
sesses  a  secure  harbor.  The  chief  industry  is  ship-build¬ 
ing. 

Lib  bet,  n.  A  club ;  a  cudgel.  (Used  as  an  English 
provincialism.) 

Ll'bel,  n.  [Fr.  libelle,  bill,  lampoon;  Lat.  libellus,  dim. 
of  liber,  the  inner  bark  or  rind  of  a  tree,  used  for 
paper ;  a  book.]  (Law.)  A  malicious  defamation  of  any 
person,  made  public  by  either  printing,  writing,  signs, 
or  pictures,  in  order  to  provoke  him  to  wrath  or  expose 
him  to  public  hatred,  contempt,  and  ridicule.  Libel, 
which  is  written  slander,  is  looked  upon,  in  law,  as  a 
greater  offence  than  mere  slander,  being  regarded  as- 
committed  with  greater  deliberation,  and  as  usually  in¬ 
flicting  more  extensive  and  permanent  injury.  Every 
libel  is  viewed  as  a  public  offence,  as  having  a  direct 
tendency  to  a  breach  of  the  public  peace,  by  provoking 
the  person  libelled.  In  order  to  constitute  a  libel,  it 
must  be  published;  but  the  communication  of  it  to  any 
person  is  a  sufficient  publication  in  the  eye  of  the  law. 
There  is,  perhaps,  no  branch  of  the  law  which  is  so  diffi¬ 
cult  to  reduce  to  exact  principles,  or  to  compress  within 
a  small  compass,  as  the  requisites  of  a  libel.  It  is  allowed 
to  a  defendant,  in  pleading  to  an  indictment  fora  libel, 
to  allege  the  truth  of  the  matters  charged,  and  that  it 
was  for  the  public  benefit  that  they  should  be  published. 
The  truth  of  the  libel  may  then  be  inquired  into  at  the 
trial ;  but  it  shall  not  amount  to  a  defence,  unless  it  was 
for  the  public  benefit  that  the  matter  charged  should  be 
published.  If,  after  such  plea,  the  defendant  shall  be 
convicted,  the  court  may,  in  pronouncing  sentence, 
consider  whether  the  guilt  of  the  defendant  is  aggra¬ 
vated  or  mitigated  by  the  plea.  In  a  civil  action,  how¬ 
ever,  a  libel  must  appear  to  be  false,  as  well  as  scanda¬ 
lous  ;  for,  if  the  charge  be  true,  the  plaintiff  has  received 
no  private  injury,  and  has  no  ground  to  demand  com¬ 
pensation  for  himself,  whatever  offence  it  may  have 
been  against  the  public  peace;  and  therefore,  upon  a 
civil  action,  the  truth  of  the  accusation  may  always  b» 
pleaded  in  bar  of  the  suit  The  sending  an  abusive  pr* 
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v.-ite  letter  to  A  man  does  not  constitute  publication  so 

to  support  a  civil  action.  The  publishing,  or  threat¬ 
ening  to  publish,  a  libel,  or  proposing  to  abstain  from 
publishing  anything,  with  intent  to  extort  money,  and 
the  publication  of  any  defamatory  libel,  knowing  the 
same  to  be  false,  are  punishable  with  imprisonment. 
The  printer  of  a  libel  is  liable  to  prosecution,  as  well 
as  the  writer ;  and  so  also  is  the  person  who  sells  it.  In 
an  action  for  a  libel  in  a  newspaper  or  other  periodical, 
the  defendant  may  plead  that  it  was  inserted  without 
malice,  and  that  be  made,  or  offered  to  make,  an  apology 
before  the  action  was  commenced,  or  as  soon  thereafter 
as  possible.  There  are  certain  kinds  of  communications 
that  are  regarded  as  privileged,  and  cannot  be  viewed  as 
libellous,  unless  malice  be  proved,  or  may  be  inferred 
from  the  circumstances.  Such  are  charges  made  by  a 
master  against  a  servant  in  giving  his  character  to  a 
party  inquiring  after  it. 

(Admiralty  Practice.)  A  written  statement  by  a  plain¬ 
tiff  of  his  cause  of  action,  and  of  the  relief  he  seeks  to 
obtain  in  a  suit. 

■ — v.  a.  To  frame  or  publish  a  libel  against ;  to  defame  by 
publishing  a  writing  or  picture  calculated  to  expose  to 
public  hatred,  contempt,  or  derision;  to  lampoon. 

"  Some  wicked  wits  have  lib  ell' d  all  the  fair."  —  Pope. 

(Iaiw.)  To  exhibit  a  charge  against  in  a  court  of 
chancery. 

Li'bellant,  n.  One  who  libels;  one  who  brings  for¬ 
ward  a  suit  in  an  ecclesiastical  or  admiralty  court. 

Li'beller,  n.  One  who  libels  or  defames  by  injurious 
writing  or  pictures;  a  lampooner. 

“  Our  common  libellers  are  as  free  from  the  imputation  of  wit, 
as  of  morality."  —  Dryden. 

Li  bellous,  a.  Containing  a  libel;  defamatory;  ex¬ 
hibiting  that  which  exposes  a  person  to  public  hatred, 
contempt,  or  derision  ;  as,  a  libellous  pamphlet. 

Liberia,  n.  [Lat.  dim.  of  libra,  a.  balance.]  A  small 
balance. 

(Building.)  A  level  used  by  carpenters  and  masons 
to  test  flat  surfaces.  (R.) 

Li'ber,  n.  [Lat.,  bark.]  (Bol.)  The  interior  lining  of 
the  bark  in  Exogenous  plants.  Ih  this  part  of  the  bark 
only  the  woody  or  longitudinal  tissue  occurs.  In  many 
instances  it  is  very  abundant,  and  exceedingly  tough 
and  thick-sided,  in  consequence  of  which  it  is  of  great 
value  for  many  useful  purposes.  When  freed  from  the 
cellular  tissue  adhering  to  it,  it  is  often  manufactured 
in  to  cordage,  especially  in  trees  and  shrubs  of  the  natu¬ 
ral  order  Malvacese.  The  useful  articles  commonly 
called  Russia  mats  are  made  from  tho  thin  laminae  into 
which  the  endophlseum  of  the  lime-tree  ( Tilia  Europtea ) 
readily  separates.  The  lace-bark  of  Jamaica,  remarka¬ 
ble  tor  its  beautiful  lace-like  appearance  when  pulled 
gently  in  a  lateral  direction,  and  for  its  great  toughness, 
is  the  laminated  liber  of  Lagetta  lintearia:  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  its  latter  quality,  it  is  twisted  into  whiplashes. 
The  liber  appears  to  be  formed  annually,  at  the  same 
time  as  the  concentric  zones  of  wood,  and  is  intended  by 
nature  to  convey  downwards  the  secretions  elaborated 
in  the  bark  and  leaves.  The  term  bass,  or  bast,  is  applied 
by  gardeners  to  the  liber  of  the  lime-tree,  which  is  used 
for  making  packing-mats,  and  also  for  binding  up 
bunches  of  flowers,  Ac. 

(Myth.)  The  name  given  by  the  Latins  to  the  Greek 
Dionysus  or  Bacchus  Originally,  the  Latin  Liber  was 
a  distinct  god,  presiding  over  the  fertility  of  fields,  and 
worshipped  along  with  Libera  and  Ceres.  The  name 
seems  connected  with  liberare  and  libertas. 

Liberal,  a.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  liberalis,  from  liber,  free,  from 
libere,  infin.  of  libet,  lubet,  it  is  agreeable;  Sansk.  lubb, 
to  desire.]  Free  by  birth;  of  gentle  manners  and  breed¬ 
ing  ;  polished ;  refined. 

_ Becoming  a  freeman  or  a  gentleman  ;  befitting  an  ele¬ 
vated  station  in  life;  as,  the  liberal  arts. 

"  To  love  her  was  a  liberal  education."  —  Sir  R.  Steele. 

— Free ;  frank  ;  generous  ;  open-hearted ;  cordial ;  free  to 
give  or  bestow  ;  as,  a  liberal  donor. 

“  The  liberal  are  secure  alone."  —  Oranville. 

— Given  with  a  free  hand  and  open  heart ;  bounteous  ; 
ample ;  munificent ;  beneficent ;  and,  sometimes,  pro¬ 
fuse;  extravagant;  as,  a  liberal  bequest,  a  liberal  con¬ 
struction  of  words,  a  liberal  discharge  of  pus,  Ac.  (In 
this  sense,  of  is  used  before  the  thing  given,  and  to  before 
the  person  or  object  on  which  anything  is  bestowed.)  — 
Catholic;  tolerant;  enlarged  in  spirit ;  embracing  other 
interests  than  one’s  own;  not  selfish,  narrow,  bigoted, 
or  contracted;  as,  a  liberal  mind. 

— Licentious:  regardless  of  law  or  moral  obligation  ;  not 
literal  or  strict;  diffuse.  —  Untrammelled  by  orthodoxy 
or  doctrinal  conservatism  in  political  or  religious  mat¬ 
ters  ;  broad  and  catholic  in  mental  views  and  judgment ; 
independent  in  opinion ;  progressive ;  not  reactionary  ; 
evincing  a  disposition  to  allow  great  freedom  in  admin¬ 
istrative  and  legislative  polity  and  government;  friendly 
to  needful  reforms  in  church  or  state ;  as,  a  liberal 
statesman,  a  liberal  thinker,  the  liberal  party,  a  liberal 
speech,  Ac. 

Liberal  Arts.  Those  arts  which  depend  more  upon 
the  employment  of  the  mind  than  upon  manual  exer¬ 
tion; —  hence,  grammar,  painting,  sculpture,  architec¬ 
ture,  music,  are  liberal  arts;  —  the  correlative  is  termed 
mechanical  arts. 

— ».  A  name  which,  since  1815,  has  been  applied  to  the 
party  in  each  country  which  advocates  constitutional 
institutions  where  they  do  not  exist,  or  their  extension 
into  a  more  popular  character  where  they  do.  As  a 
party  name,  this  word  was  perhaps  first  adopted  in 
Spain, .when  the  party  of  the  Cortes  assumed  the  title 
of  Liberates,  and  nicknamed  their  adversaries  by  that  of 
Serviles. 


Liberal-hearted,  a.  Having  a  large,  generous  heart. 

Liberalism,  n.  [Fr.  liberalisms,.]  Liberal  ideas, 
principles,  or  feelings;  freedom  from  narrow  political 
bias,  and  from  religious  bigotry  and  sectarianism ;  — op¬ 
posed  to  conservatism. 

Lib'eralist,  n.  A  person  of  liberal  opinions;  a  liberal. 

Liberalis'tiC,  a.  Characterized  by  liberalism;  per¬ 
taining  to  liberal  views  and  principles;  acting  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  liberal  or  progressive  ideas  and  tendencies. 

Liberal'ity,  n.  [Fr.  liberalite;  Lat.  liberalitas.]  Dis¬ 
position  to  give  freely  or  largely;  munificence;  bounty; 
beneficence ;  generosity. 

“  Wbj  should  he  despair,  that  knows  to  court 
With  words,  fair  looks,  and  liberality."  —  Shake. 

— A  particular  act  of  munificence  or  bounty ;  a  gratuity ; 
a  donation;  a  gift; — frequently  in  the  plural.  —  Cathol¬ 
icism  ;  largeness  of  mind  ;  breadth  of  affinity,  tolera¬ 
tion,  or  sympathy ;  absence  of  prejudice;  impartiality; 
as,  liberality  of  views  or  opinions. 

Lib'eralize,  v.  a.  [Fr.  liberaliser.]  To  free  from  the 
trammels  of  prejudice,  intolerance,  or  bigotry ;  to 
broaden  or  enlarge ;  to  render  liberal  or  catholic ;  as, 
to  liberalize  the  constitution  of  a  state. 

Lib'erally,  adv.  In  a  liberal  manner;  bountifully; 
munificently;  largely;  beneficently. 

“  God  giveth  to  all  men  liberally ,  and  upbraideth  not." — James  i.  5. 

— With  enlarged  ideas,  views,  orprinciples;  with  freedom 
from  selfishness,  prejudice,  or  intolerance  ;  in  a  catholic 
and  comprehensive  manner;  as,  to  act  liberally  in  judg¬ 
ing  of  others.  —  Freely;  with  scope  or  latitude;  not 
strictly  or  literally  ;  as,  to  construe  words  liberally. 

Lib'eral-minded,  a.  Possessing  broad  principles 
of  liberality,  justice,  and  toleration ;  high-minded ;  mag¬ 
nanimous. 

Lib'eral-senled,  (-sold,)  a.  Having  a  free,  generous 
soul ;  open-hearted. 

Lib'erate,  v.  a.  [Lat.  libero,  liberatus,  from  liber,  free.] 
To  free;  to  deliver;  to  redeem  from  restraint  or  bond¬ 
age  ;  to  release  from  slavery  or  oppression ;  to  set  at 
liberty  ;  to  manumit ;  as,  to  liberate  a  prisoner,  to  liber¬ 
ate  public  opinion  when  stifled  by  tyranny. 

Liberation,  n.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  liberatio .]  Act  of  deliv¬ 
ering,  or  of  liberating  from  restraint,  bondage,  or  slav¬ 
ery;  state  of  being  so  liberated ;  emancipation. 

Lib'erator.  n.  [Lat.;  Fr.  liberateur.]  One  who  lib¬ 
erates,  delivers,  or  redeems;  amanumitter;  an  eman¬ 
cipator. 

Lib'eratory,  a.  Having  a  tendency  to  liberate  or  set 
free,  (it.) 

Libe'ria,  a  republican  state  of  W.  Africa.  Its  territory 
extends  along  the  Guinea  coast  for  about  500  m.,  with 
a  breadth  inland  of  some  200  miles,  though  its  bounda¬ 
ries  in  the  interior  are  nut  determined  and  the  area  is 
not  fixed.  The  coast  is  generally  low,  but  the  coun¬ 
try  gradually  rises  toward  the  iuterior,  and  at  about  20 
or  30  m.  from  the  sea,  the  hills  are  of  considerable  ele¬ 
vation.  Several  rivers  fall  into  the  Atlantic  within  the 
republic,  —  as  the  St.  John,  St.  Paul,  and  Mesurado  ; 
but  they  are  navigable  only  by  small  vessels  for  short 
distances.  The  soil  is  fruitful,  and  the  climate  better, 
or  rather  less  destructive,  than  in  most  other  parts  of 
the  coast.  Rice,  cotton,  coffee,  sugar,  indigo,  bananas, 
yams,  and  cassava,  are  raised  ;  and  camwood,  palm-oil, 
ivory,  hides,  wax,  and  pepper  are  among  the  exports. 
The  republic  is  divided  into  four  cos.,  called  Sinoe,  Mont- 
serrado,  Grand  Bassa,  and  Maryland.  The  capital  is 
Monrovia,  at  the  mouth  of  St.  Paul’s  River.  There  are 
also  about  20  considerable  towns  and  villages  in  the 
territory.  Rich  metallic  deposits  are  said  to  exist,  but 
as  yet  the  industry  of  the  inhabitants  has  been  directed 
almost  exclusively  to  trade  and  commerce,  they  having 
built  and  manned  30  coast-traders,  besides  a  number  of 
large  vessels  engaged  in  commerce  with  the  U.  States 
and  Great  Britain.  —  Govt.  The  government  of  L.  is 
formed  on  the  plan  of  that  of  the  U.  States,  and  consists 
of  a  president,  a  vice-president,  a  senate  and  a  house  of 
representatives.  Every  male  citizen  possessing  real 
estate  has  the  right  of  suffrage.  None  but  citizens 
may  hold  real  estate  in  the  republic.  None  but  persons 
of  color  are  admitted  to  citizenship.  The  law  excluding 
white  persons  from  the  right  of  citizenship  is  intended 
to  be  of  temporary  duration.  The  president  is  elected 
by  the  people  for  a  term  of  2  years.  The  judicial  power 
is  invested  in  a  supreme,  and  several  subordinate  courts. 
— The  Republic  owes  its  origin  to  the  American  Coloni¬ 
zation  Society,  which,  in  1820,  sent  the  first  colonists 
from  the  U.  States  to  the  Slierboro  Islands,  who  event¬ 
ually,  however,  settled  at  Cape  Mesurado  in  1822.  In 
1847,  the  declaration  of  independence  was  made,  and  a 
constitution  adopted.  The  first  pi  esident  was  Joseph 
Jenkins  Roberts,  who  served  for  4  terms  (1848-’5f>). 
The  establishment  of  the  Republic  of  L.  was  virtually  an 
attempt  to  show  the  capacity  of  the  negro  race  for  self- 
government  ;  but  as  such  it  is  generally  admitted  to  be 
a  failure.  Prevailing  discord,  with  absence  of  all  pro¬ 
gress  and  civilization,  mark  the  character  of  the  negro 
republic,  in  its  more  recent  history.  The  public  reve¬ 
nue  ’.s  estimated  to  amount  annually  to  $85,000.  and  the 
expenditure  to  $120,000.  The  principal  part  of  the 
revenue  is  derived  from  customs  duties.  In  Aug.  1871, 
the  Republic  laid  the  foundation  of  a  public  debt  by 
contracting  in  England  a  loan  of  $500,000,  at  7  per  cent, 
interest,  to  be  redeemed  in  15  years;  but  no  interest 
has  been  paid  on  it  since  1874,  the  government  being 
actually  bankrupt.  President  James  Roye,  who  had  con¬ 
tracted  the  English  loan,  was  accused  of  having  appro¬ 
priated  the  money  thus  obtained  for  his  own  benefit. 
A  popular  rising  took  place  in  L. ;  the  president  was 
imprisoned,  and  the  first  president,  J.  J.  Roberts,  was 
again  (1871)  placed  at  the  head  of  the  government. 
Roye  was  drowned  :n  1874.  President  A.  W.  Gordon, 


assumed  office  Jan.  7,  1878,  and  was  re-elected  in  1880. 
The  Republic  peaceably  annexed  in  1880  a  large  and 
important  tract  of  land  known  as  the  Kingdom  of 
Medina,  whoso  forests  are  full  of  ebony  wood,  palms, 
gum,  and  gutta-percha  trees,  while  the  well-known 
Liberian  coffee  tree  grows  wild  in  its  native  beauty  up 
to  thirty  and  forty  feet  in  height.  The  Medina  Botora- 
Land  will  constitute, with  the  exception  of  the  rich 
coffee  plantations  on  the  St.  Paul  river,  the  richest  and 
most  densely  peopled  part  of  the  Republic.  The  popu¬ 
lation  of  L.  amounts  to  about  1,068,000,  of  whom  18,000 
are  liberated  American  slaves  and  their  descendants, 
the  remainder  being  native  Africans,  including  the 
Kroomen.  Religious  toleration  exists,  the  Methodists 
prevailing.  The  Republic  has  not  won  much  favor  in 
the  eyes  of  the  natives,  nor  of  American  negroes,  though 
every  year  some  of  the  latter  arrive. 

Libe'ria,  in  Virginia,  a  village  of  Prince  William  co. 

Liberia*!,  an  extreme  N.W.  dept,  of  Peru,  bounded 
partially  on  the  E.  and  N.E.  by  Ecuador,  and  on  the  Vf. 
by  the  Pacific  Ocean.  It  is  divided  into  8  provinces. 
Cap.  Trujillo.  Pop.  300,000. 

Libertarian,  a.  [See  Liberty.]  Having  reference 
or  belonging  to  liberty,  or  to  the  doctrinal  character 
of  free-will,  as  opposed  to  necessity. 

— n.  An  upholder  of  the  doctrines  of  free-will ; — opposed 
to  necessitarian. 

Liberta'rianism,  n.  The  philosophical  tenets  held 

by  libertarians. 

Libertas,  n.  [Lat.]  (Myth.)  The  goddess  of  freedom. 
By  the  Greeks  she  was  invoked  by  the  synonymous 
title  Eleutheria.  At  Rome,  her  most  famous  temple, 
built  by  T.  Gracchus,  was  situated  on  the  Aventine 
Mount.  She  was  represented  under  the  figure  of  a 
woman,  holding  in  one  hand  a  cap,  the  symbol  of 
Liberty,  and  two  poniards  in  the  other.  In  modern 
times,  a  cap  is  also  used  as  a  symbol  of  Liberty  ;  thus,  in 
France,  a  red  cap  formed  the  badge  of  the  Jacobin  Club. 
In  England,  a  blue  cap  with  a  white  border  is  used  as  a 
symbol  of  the  constitutional  freedom  of  the  nation,  and 
Britannia  sometimes  bears  it  on  the  point  of  her  spear. 

Lib'erticide,  n.  [From  Lat.  libertas,  and  ccedere,  to 
destroy.]  The  destruction  or  death  of  liberty.  —  A  de¬ 
stroyer  or  extinguisher  of  liberty. 

Lib'ertinage,  n.  [Fr.]  See  Libertinism. 

Lib'ertine,  n.  [Fr.  libertin  ;  Lat.  libertinus,  from  li¬ 
berties,  one  set  free.]  One  who  is  at  liberty  or  free  from 
restraint. 

"  The  air,  a  charter’d  libertine,  is  still."  —  Shake. 

— One  who  allows  his  passions  to  act  without  restraint; 
one  who  indulges  his  lust  with  freedom ;  one  who  leads 
a  dissolute,  libidinous  life;  a  debauchee;  a  rake;  a  se¬ 
ducer;  a  voluptuary. 

"Want  of  power  is  the  only  bound  that  a  libertine  puts  to  bis 
views  upon  any  of  the  sex."  —  Richardson. 

— a.  Uncontrolled;  acting  with  entire  freedom ;  —  hence, 
dissolute  ;  licentious  ;  irreligious ;  as,  libertine  morals. 

Lib'ertines,  n.  pi.  (Script.)  Considerable  contro¬ 
versy  has  been  excited  respecting  the  synagogue  of  the 
Libertines,  said  to  have  been  in  existence  at  Jerusalem 
in  37  (Acts  vi.  9).  Some  writers  believe  it  refers  to  the 
Libertini,  or  the  children  of  freedom  ;  and  other  au¬ 
thorities  believe  the  Libertines  to  have  been  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  Libertina,  a  city  near  Carthage. 

(Eccl.  Hist.)  A  sect  of  that  name,  who  defended  im¬ 
pure  morals  with  a  profession  of  Christian  faith,  ap¬ 
peared  in  Flanders  in  the  14th  and  15th  centuries.  The 
sect  spread  into  France,  and  received  encouragement 
from  Margaret,  Queen  of  Navarre,  in  1533.  James 
Gruet,  a  member  of  this  sect  and  an  opponent  of  Calvin, 
was  put  to  death  at  Geneva,  in  1550. 

Lib'ertinism,  n.  State  of  a  freedman,or  manumitted 
serf.  • 

— Licentiousness  of  opinion  and  practice;  libertinage. 

— Unrestrained  indulgence  of  lustful  appetites;  debauch¬ 
ery  ;  lewdness. 

Lib'erty,  n.  [Fr.  liberte  ;  Lat.  libertas,  from  liber,  free. 
See  Liberal.]  Freedom  or  power  to  do  as  one  desires  or 
pleases  ;  freedom  from  restraint,  either  of  body  or  mind  ; 
—  in  contradistinction  to  slavery. 

"  Give  me  a  crast  of  bread,  and  liberty."  —  Pope. 

— Power  of  acting  without  any  restraint  or  control  except 
from  the  laws  ot  nature,  or  from  such  laws  as  are  neces¬ 
sary  and  expedient  for  the  safety  and  interests  of 
society. 

“  The  God  who  gave  us  life  gave  us  liberty  at  the  same  time.* 

Jeff er ton. 

— The  freedom  of  a  nation  or  state  from  all  nnjust  abridg¬ 
ment  or  non-recognition  of  its  rights  and  independence 
by  another  nation  ;  privilege;  exemption;  immunity. 

“  His  majesty  gave  not  an  entire  country  to  any,  much  less  did 
he  grant  any  extraordinary  liberties."  —  Davies. 

—A  space  in  which  one  is  permitted  to  pass  without 
hinderance,  and  beyond  whose  limits  he  may  not  law¬ 
fully  pass;  as,  the  liberties  of  a  prison.  —  The  free  right 
of  adopting  and  enjoying  opinions  on  religious  subjects, 
and  of  worshipping  the  Supreme  Being  according  to  the 
dictates  of  conscience,  without  external  or  magisterial 
control.  —  The  power  of  an  agent  to  do  or  forbear  any 
particular  action,  according  to  the  determination  or 
thought  of  the  mind,  by  which  either  is  preferred  to 
the  other ;  as,  liberty  of  choice  or  selection. 

"  I  must  have  liberty  ...  to  blow  on  whom  I  please."— Shahs. 

—Privilege;  leave;  license;  permission  granted;  relaxa¬ 
tion  of  restraint ;  as,  the  liberty  of  the  press. 

“  License  they  mean  when  they  cry  liberty."  —  Milton. 

—Territorial  or  municipal  jurisdiction  within  whose  limits 
certain  immunities  are  enjoyed  or  privileges  exercised  ; 
as,  the  liberties  of  the  city  of  London. 

—Freedom  of  action  or  speech  beyond  the  bounds  of  oon- 
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ventional  civility  or  decorum  ;  violation  or  non-observ¬ 
ance  of  the  standard  rules  of  social  etiquette  or  pro¬ 
priety  ;  as,  to  take  a  liberty. 

(Man.)  An  arch  in  the  middle  of  a  bit,  to  give  place 
to  the  tongue.  —  Orabb. 

At  liberty ,  without  restraint  or  confinement.  —  Reli¬ 
gious  liberty,  or  liberty  of  conscience,  freedom  to  wor¬ 
ship  God  according  as  one’s  own  conscience  dictates.  — 
Liberty  of  the  press,  freedom  to  print  or  publish  without 
governmental  supervision  or  control.  —  Moral  liberty, 
entire  elective  freedom  in  affinity  to  moral  responsi¬ 
bility.  —  Liberty  party.  ( Amer .  Pol.)  The  designation 
given,  during  the  Revolutionary  period,  to  that  party 
which  advocated  severance  from  the  mother-country.  — 
Liberty  pole,  a  long  pole,  or  flag-staff,  displaying  the  cap 
of  liberty  at  its  summit. 

Civil,  or  political  liberty,  may  be  defined,  in  a  general 
sense,  a  state  of  freedom,  in  contradistinction  to  slavery 
or  restraint.  It  is  either  natural  or  civil :  the  former 
consists  properly  in  the  power  of  acting  as  one  thinks  fit. 
without  any  restraint  or  control,  unless  such  as  the  law 
of  nature  imposes,  being  a  right  inherent  iu  us  by  birth, 
and  one  of  the  gifts  of  God  to  man  at  his  creation,  when 
he  endowed  him  with  the  faculty  of  free  will.  But 
every  man,  when  he  enters  into  society,  necessarily 
gives  up  a  part  of  his  natural  liberty,  and,  in  considera¬ 
tion  of  receiving  the  advantages  of  protection,  com¬ 
merce,  Ac.,  he  is  obliged  to  conform  himself  to  those 
laws  which  the  community  has  thought  fit  to  establish. 
Civil  liberty,  therefore,  is  no  other  than  natural  liberty 
restrained  by  human  laws  as  far  as  is  necessary  and  ex¬ 
pedient  for  the  common  weal.  Hence,  the  law  which 
restrains  a  man  from  doing  mischief  to  his  fellow-citi¬ 
zens,  though  it  diminishes  the  natural,  increases  the 
civil  liberty  of  mankind;  but  every  wanton  and  cause¬ 
less  restraint  of  the  will  of  the  subject,  whether  by  a 
monarch  or  popular  assembly,  is  a  degree  of  tyranny. 
Even  laws  which  regulate  or  constrain  our  conduct  in 
matters  of  indifference,  without  any  good  end  in  view, 
are  destructive  of  liberty.  Laws,  when  prudently 
framed,  are  by  no  means  subversive,  but  rather  con¬ 
ducive  to  liberty  ;  for,  “  where  there  is  no  law  there  is 
no  freedom.”  Civil  liberty,  rightly  understood,  consists 
in  the  power  of  doing  whatever  the  laws  permit.  The 
rights  and  liberties  enjoyed  in  this  country  are,  in  the 
law  books,  divided  into  three  classes:  —  1.  The  right  of 
personal  security,  which  accords  to  each  individual  legal 
and  uninterrupted  enjoyment  of  his  life,  his  limbs,  his 
body,  his  health,  and  his  reputation.  2.  The  right  of 
personal  liberty, or  the  power  of  movitig  one’s  person  to 
whatsoever  place  his  own  inclination  may  direct,  with¬ 
out  imprisonment  or  restraint,  unless  by  due  course  of 
law.  3.  The  right  of  private  property,  which  consists 
in  the  free  use,  enjoyment,  and  disposal  of  all  his  ac¬ 
quisitions,  without  any  control  or  diminution,  save  only 
by  the  laws  of  the  land. 

(Phil.)  The  power  t  >  will,  or  not  to  will,  a  certain 
act.  —  See  Free-will. 

Lib'erty,  in  Alabama,  a  post-village  of  Blount  co., 
about  15  m.  N.  of  Oneonto. 

Ub'erty.  in  Arkansas,  a  small  and  unimportant  village 

of  Ouachita  co. 

Ijiberty,  iu  California,  an  important  township  of  Kla¬ 
math  co. 

— A  small  village  of  San  Joaquin  co.,  about  20  m.  N.  of 
Stockton. 

Liberty,  iu  Florida,  a  N.  co. ;  area,  about  800  sq.  m. 
Rivers.  Ocklockonnee  and  Appalachicola  rivers,  besides 
many  smaller  streams.  Surface,  level;  soil,  not  fertile. 
Cap.  Bristol.  Pop.  (1895)  2,079. 

.Liberty,  in  Georgia,  S.E.  co.,  bordering  on  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  ;  area,  about  966  sq.  m.  Rivers.  Altamaha,  Med¬ 
way  and  Newport.  Surface,  level ;  soil,  mostly  sterile. 
Cap.  Hinesville.  Pop.  (1890)  12,887. 

Liberty,  in  Illinois,  a  post-town  and  township  of 
Adams  co.,  about  90  m.  W.  by  N.  of  Springfield. 

— A  village  of  Randolph  co. 

Liberty,  in  Indiana,  a  prosperous  township  of  Craw¬ 
ford  county. 

— A  township  of  Delaware  co. 

— A  township  of  Fulton  co, 

— A  township  of  Grant  co. 

— A  township  of  Hendricks  co. 

— A  township  of  Henry  co. 

— A  township  of  Howard  co. 

— A  village  of  Johason  co.,  about  3  m.  S.W.  of  Franklin. 

— A  village  of  Lawrence  co.,  about  5  m.  S.W.  of  Bedford. 

— A  township  of  Parke  co. 

— A  township  of  Porter  co. 

— A  township  of  St.  Joseph  co. 

— A  township  of  Shelby  co. 

— A  township  of  Tipton  co. 

— A  post-village  and  township,  cap.  of  Union  co.,  about  70 
m.  E.  by  S.  of  Indianapolis.  Pop.  of  village  (1897)  1,450. 

— A  village  and  township  of  Wabash  co.,  about  36  m.  W. 
by  S.  of  Fort  Wayne. 

— A  township  of  Warren  co 

— A  township  of  Wells  co. 

— A  township  of  White  co. 

Liberty,  in  Iowa,  a  township  of  Buchanan  co. 

— A  post-town  and  township  of  Clarke  co.,  about  33  m.  S. 
of  Des  Moines 

— A  township  of  Clinton  co. 

— A  township  of  Dubuque  co. 

— -A  township  of  Jefferson  co. 

. — A  township  of  Johnson  co. 

— A  township  of  Keokuk  co. 

— A  township  of  Lucas  co. 

— A  township  of  Marion  co. 

— A  township  of  Marshall  co. 

— A  township  of  Ringgold  co. 


Lib'erty,  in  Iowa,  a  township  of  Scott  co.  i 

— A  township  of  Warren  co. 

— A  township  of  Wright  co. 

Liberty,  in  Kansas,  a  township  of  Linn  co. 

— A  post-towmship  of  Woodson  co. 

Liberty,  in  Kentucky,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Casey  co., 
about  69  m.  S.  of  Fraukford. 

Liberty,  in  Maine,  a  post-township  of  Waldo  co. 

Liberty,  in  Michigan,  a  post-township  of  Jackson  co. 

Liberty,  in  Minnesota,  a  village  of  Scott  co. 

— A  township  of  Polk  co. 

Liberty,  in  Mississippi,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Amite 
co.,  about  100  m.  S.S.W.  of  Jackson. 

Liberty,  in  Missouri,  a  city,  cap.  of  Clay  co.,  14  m.  N.E. 
of  Kansas  City.  Pop.  (1897)  2,750. 

— A  township  of  Marion  co. 

— A  township  of  Stoddard  co. 

— A  township  of  Washington  co. 

Liberty,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  and  township  of 
Sullivan  co.,  about  100  m.  N.W.  of  New  York  city. 

Liberty,  in  Nebraska,  a  township  of  Cass  co. 

— A  township  of  Valley  co. 

Liberty,  in  Ohio,  a  township  of  Adams  co. 

— A  township  of  Butler  co. 

— A  township  of  Clinton  co. 

— A  township  of  Crawford  co. 

— A  township  of  Delaware  co. 

— A  township  of  Fairfield  co. 

— A  village  and  township  of  Guernsey  co.,  about  80  m.  E. 
of  Columbus. 

— A  township  of  Hancock  co. 

— A  township  of  Hardin  co. 

— A  township  of  Henry  co. 

— A  township  of  Highland  co. 

— A  township  of  Jackson  co. 

— A  township  of  Knox  co. 

— A  township  of  Licking  co. 

— A  township  of  Logan  co. 

— A  township  of  Mercer  co. 

— A  post-village  of  Montgomery  co.,  about.  7  m.  W.  of 
Dayton. 

— A  township  of  Putnam  co. 

— A  township  of  Ross  co. 

— A  township  of  Seneca  co. 

— A  township  of  Trumbull  co. 

— A  township  of  Union  co. 

— A  township  of  Van  Wert  co. 

— A  township  of  Washington  co. 

— A  township  of  Wood  co. 

Liberty,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  township  of  Adams  co. 

— A  township  of  Bedford  co. 

— A  township  of  Centre  co. 

— A  village  of  Clinton  co.,  about  110  m.  N.N.W.  of  Harris¬ 
burg. 

— A  township  of  McKean  co. 

— A  township  of  Mercer  co. 

— A  township  of  Montour  co. 

— A  township  of  Susquehanna  co. 

— A  post-township  of  Tioga  co. 

Liberty,  in  Tennessee,  a  post  village  of  DeKalb  co., 
about  54  m.  E.  of  Nashville. 

Liberty,  in  Texas,  an  E.S.E.  co. ;  area,  about  1,170  sq. 
m.  Rivers.  Trinity  river  and  E.  fork  of  San  Jacinto 
river,  besides  numerous  smaller  streams.  Surface, 
mostly  level;  soil,  in  the  N.  part  moderately  fertile. 
Cap.  Liberty.  Pop.  (1897)  5,150. 

— A  post-village,  cap.  of  Liberty  co.,  on  Trinity  river, 
about  60  m.  N.  of  Galveston. 

Liberty,  in  Virginia,  a  post-village  the  former  cap.  of 
Bedford  co.,  about  25  m.  W.  of  Lynchburg. 

Liberty,  in  Wisconsin,  a  township  of  Grant  co. 

— A  township  of  Manitowoc  co.  Its  former  name  was 
Buchanan. 

— A  towship  of  Outagamie  co. 

— A  post-township  of  Vernon  co. 

Liberty  Corner,  in  New  Jersey,  a  post-village  of 
Somerset  co.,  about  8  m.  N.N.E.  of  Somerville. 

Liberty  Corners,  in  Ohio,  a  P.  0.  of  Crawford  co. 

Liberty  Corners,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-office  of 
Bedford  co. 

Liberty  Falls,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of  Sullivan 
co.„  about  100  m.  N.W.  of  New  York  city. 

Liberty  Grove,  in  Wisconsin,  a  tow  nship  of  Door  co. 

Liberty  Hill,  in  Alabama,  a  post- village  of  Dallas  co. 

Liberty  Hill,  in  California,  a  village  of  Nevada  co., 
about  12  m.  E.  by  N.  of  Nevada  City. 

Liberty  Hill,  in  Connecticut,  a  post-office  of  New  Lon¬ 
don  co.,  about  35  m.  E.  by  S.  of  Hartford. 

Liberty  Hill,  in  Georgia,  a  post-village  of  Pike  co., 
about  13  m.  S.E.  of  Griffin. 

Liberty  Hill,  in  Mississippi,  a  post-office  of  La  Fay¬ 
ette  co.,  about  17  m.  S.E.  of  Oxford. 

Liberty  Hill.  in  North  Carolina,  an  unimportant 
village  of  Iredell  co. 

Liberty  Hill,  in  Texas,  a  post-village  of  Williamson 
county. 

Liberty  Mills,  in  Indiana,  a  post-village  of  Wabash 
co.,  about  100  m.  N.  by  E.  of  Indianapolis. 

Liberty  Mills,  in  Virginia,  a  post- village  of  Orange 
co.,  about  79  m.  N.W.  of  Richmond. 

Liberty  Square,  in  Pennsylvania,,  a  post-village  of 
Lancaster  co. 

Liberty,  Statue  of.  See  Bartholdi. 

Lib'erty  town,  in  Maryland,  a  post-village  of  Fred¬ 
erick  co.,  70  m.  N.W.  of  Annapolis.  Pop.  (1897)  650. 

Lib'erty  ville,  in  Illinois,  a  post-village  and  township 
of  Lake  co.,  about  34  m.  N.  of  Chicago. 

Liberty  ville,  in  Iowa,  a  post-village  of  Jefferson  co., 
about  60  m.  S.S.W.  of  Iowa  City. 

Libertyille,  in  New  Jersey,  a  small  village  of  Sussex 
county. 


Liberty  ville,  in  New  York ,  a  post-village  of  Ulster 
co.,  about  70  m.  S.  by  W.  of  Albany. 

Libetb'enite,  n.  [From  Libethen,  Hungary.]  (Min.) 
A  phosphate  of  copper,  of  a  dark  olive-green  color. 

Libid'inist,  n.  [See  Libidinous.]  A  fornicator ;  one 
given  to  lechery. 

Libid'inous,  a.  [Fr.  libidineux  ;  Lat.  libidinosus,  from 
libido,  pleasure,  desire,  —  libet,  it  is  agreeable;  Sansk. 
lubh,  to  desire.]  Given  to  sensual  pleasure ;  full  of 
animal  desire  or  appetite ;  calculated  to  inspire  lustful 
wishes ;  lewd  ;  lascivious  ;  as,  “  wanton  glances  and  libid¬ 
inous  thoughts.”  —  Bentley. 

Libid'inously,  adv.  Lustfully ;  iu  alibidinous  man¬ 
ner  ;  with  lewd  desire. 

Libid'inousness,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  libid¬ 
inous  or  lustful;  inordinate  appetite  for  sexual  inter¬ 
course. 

Libourne,  (le-boorn' ,)  a  town  of  France,  dept,  of  Gi¬ 
ronde,  on  the  Dordogne,  at  its  confluence  with  the  Isle. 
18  m.  E.N.E.  of  Bordeaux.  The  town  is  regularly  and 
well  built.  Its  streets  are  wide  and  clean,  its  houses 
elegant,  and  it  is  surrounded  with  walls  and  agreeable 
promenades.  Manuf.  Woollen  stuffs,  cordage,  nails, 
and  glass.  It  has  also  docks  for  ship-building.  L.  is  the 
entrepot  for  salt  and  agricultural  produce  destined  for 
Bordeaux.  Pop.  estimated  at  15,000. 

Li'bra,  n.  [Lat.,  a  balance.]  (Roman  Antiq.)  A  balance  ; 
a  pair  of  scales.  —  Also,  a  pound,  or  As,  q.  v. 

(Astron.)  A  constellation  which  gives  its  name  to  the 
seventh  sign  of  the  Zodiac.  It  seems  to  have  once 
formed  a  part  of  the  constellation  Scorpio,  which  then 
occupied  two  signs  of  the  Zodiac,  the  body  being  in  one 
part,  and  the  claws,  now  called  Libra,  in  the  other.  It 
lies  between  Scorpio,  Virgo,  the  Centaur,  and  Lupus. 
Its  largest  stars  are  of  the  second  magnitude.  The  sun 
enters  Libra  at  the  commencement  of  the  vernal  equi¬ 
nox,  and  the  name  was  probably  given  to  this  constella¬ 
tion  and  sign  of  the  Zodiac  in  allusion  to  the  equality 
that  exists  at  that  time  between  day  and  night. 

Libra'rian,  n.  [Lat.  librarius,  from  liber,  a  book.] 
The  keeper  of  a  library  ;  one  who  has  charge  of  a  col¬ 
lection  of  books.  —  One  who  transcribes  or  copies 
books,  (r.) 

Lib  raria  nship,  n.  Office  or  condition  of  a  librarian. 

Li'brary,  n.  [  Lat.  librarium;  Fr.  librairie.]  A  collec¬ 
tion  of  books  belonging  to  a  private  person,  commu¬ 
nity,  public  institution,  or  joint-stock  company. 

— A  room,  or  suit  of  rooms,  appropriated  to  the  arrange¬ 
ment  and  safe-keeping  of  books,  fitted  up  with  shelves 
to  hold  them,  or  articles  of  furniture  called  book-cases, 
in  which  shelves  are  affixed  for  the  same  purpose. — 
At  a  very  early  date  the  Jews  attached  collections  of 
books  to  most  of  their  synagogues;  and  we  are  told 
that  Nehemiah  founded  a  public  library  at  Jerusalem. 
The  Egyptians  also  had  libraries,  and  in  the  recent 
discoveries  in  Assyria,  a  vast  collection  of  clay  tablets, 
bearing  cuneiform  inscriptions,  was  found  in  the  palace 
at  Nineveh,  forming  what  has  been  termed  a  “  library 
in  clay.”  Others  far  older  in  date  have  been  recently 
found  in  the  buried  cities  of  Babylonia.  Pisisiratus  of 
Athens  is  said  to  have  established  the  first  public  li¬ 
brary  in  Greece,  and  to  have  collected,  at  great  trouble 
and  expense,  the  works  of  Homer.  Aristotle  is  the  first 
person  on  record  who  was  possessed  of  a  private  library. 
After  the  death  of  Alexander,  the  love  of  science  and 
literature  generally  passed  from  Athens  and  Greece  to 
Alexandria,  where  was  formed  the  most  magnificent 
library  of  ancient  times;  it  is  said  to  have  contained 
no  fewer  than  700  000  volumes.  (See  Alexandrian  Li¬ 
brary.)  Next  to  the  Alexandrian  library,  that  of  Per- 
gamus  was  the  most  renowned,  and  is  said  to  have  con¬ 
tained  200,000  volumes.  The  first  library  established 
at  Rome  was  probably  that  founded  by  Paulus  .-Emilias, 
B.  c.  167.  Having  defeated  Perseus,  king  of  Macedonia, 
he  brought  his  library  to  Rome ;  and  this  collection 
was  subsequently  augmented  by  the  library  of  Apelli- 
con  the  Teian,  brought  by  Sylla  from  Athens.  From 
the  intercourse  of  the  Romans  with  the  Greeks,  the 
passion  for  forming  libraries  rapidly  increased,  and  in¬ 
dividuals  began  to  pride  themselves  on  their  private 
collections.  Among  the  illustrious  Romans  who  have 
been  noted  for  their  magnificent  libraries,  are  Asinius 
Pollio,  Crassus,  Caesar,  Lucullus,  and  Cicero.  Among 
the  projects  formed  by  Caesar  was  the  establishment  of 
a  public  library;  and  the  duty  of  selecting  and  arrang¬ 
ing  it  was  assigned  to  Varro;  but  the  design  was  frus¬ 
trated  by  the  assassination  of  the  emperor.  Among 
the  benefits  conferred  by  the  emperor  Augustus  upon 
Rome  was  the  erection  of  two  public  libraries,  —  the 
Octavian  and  the  Palatine.  The  successors  of  Augustus, 
though  they  did  not  equally  encourage  learning,  were 
not  altogether  neglectful  of  its  interests.  Tiberius 
founded  a  library  in  the  new  temple  of  Apollo;  Ves¬ 
pasian  established  a  library  in  the  new  temple  of  Peace  ; 
and  even  Domitian,  in  the  early  part  of  his  reign, 
restored,  at  vast  expense,  the  libraries  in  the  Capitol 
which  had  been  burned ;  and  to  this  eud  both  col¬ 
lected  MSS.  from  various  countries,  and  sent  scribes 
to  Alexandria  expressly  to  make  copies  of  works  there. 
The  most  magnificent  library,  however,  founded  by  the 
emperors  at  Rome  was  that  of  the  emperor  Ulpius 
Trajan,  from  whom  it  received  the  name  of  the  Ulpian 
library.  Constantine  the  Great,  after  removing  the  seat 
of  his  empire  to  Constantinople,  is  said  to  have  given  a 
large  share  of  hiB  attention  to  the  formation  of  a  library, 
and  to  have  bestowed  especial  pains  iu  the  rescue,  as  far 
as  possible,  of  those  Christian  works  which  had  been 
doomed  to  destruction  by  his  predecessor,  Diocletian. 

j  The  task  was  continued  by  his  son  Constantius,  Theo¬ 
dosius  II.,  and  others,  until  it  comprised,  according  t« 

|  some  accounts,  upwards  of  100,000  volumes.  The  em- 
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peror  Leo  III.  is  stated  to  have  burnt  a  considerable  | 
library  at  Constantinople,  in  730;  and  between  thisj 
time  and  the  capture  of  Constan  tinople  by  the  Crusaders, 
several  such  casualties  are  related  to  have  occurred.  This 
last  calamity,  however,  eclipsed  all  previous  losses,  and, 
two  hundred  and  fifty  years  later,  it  was  followed  by  the 
final  destruction  of  the  empire;  the  imperial  library, 
however,  was  preserved  by  the  express  command  of 
Mohammed,  and  was  kept  in  some  apartments  of  the 
seraglio.  Whether  it  was  destroyed  by  Amurath  IV., 
as  is  commonly  supposed,  or  allowed  to  fall  into  decay, 
is  uncertain  ;  but  there  are  not  a  few  scholars  of  emi¬ 
nence  who  still  believe  that  ancient  and  valuable  MSS. 
are  concealed  in  the  seraglio  of  the  Sultan,  though  it 
has  been  repeatedly  asserted  that  the  library  of  the 
Sultan  does  not  contain  any  Greek  or  Latin  MSS.  of  any 
importance.  The  manner  in  which  the  ancient  books 
were  written  (upon  rolls)  greatly  increased  the  number 
of  volumes;  and  it  is  said  that  “the  largest  libraries 
in  ancient  times  might  be  represented  by  the  contents 
of  a  modern  library  containing  from  50,000  to  100,000 
volumes.”  ( Edwards .)  Comparatively  little  is  known 
of  the  libraries  of  the  Middle  Ages.  It  is  usual  to  speak 
of  these  as  “the  dark  ages,”  and  to  look  upon  them  as 
a  period  when  learning  and  intellectual  culture  were 
almost  extinct.  Among  the  people  generally,  this  may 
have  been  the  case;  but  they  still  had  an  abiding-place 
in  the  monasteries,  to  an  extent  that  those  unacquainted 
with  the  inner  history  of  the  period  would  scarcely  credit. 
Many  of  the  monks  gave  themselves  not  only  to  the 
study,  but  to  the  transcribing  of  books;  and  to  their 
care  and  labor  we  are  indebted  for  many  of  the  ancient 
works  that  have  come  down  to  us.  Foremost  among 
the  cultivators  of  learning  and  the  arts  stands  the  Order 
of  St.  Benedict,  which  had  the  good  fortune  to  include  a 
number  of  men  remarkable  for  mental  vigor  and  force 
of  character.  Many  of  these  religious  houses  had  con¬ 
siderable  libraries  attached  to  them,  catalogues  of  sev¬ 
eral  of  which  have  been  printed  in  recent  times.  In 
Alexandria,  the  Arabians  had  a  considerable  collection 
of  Arabian  books;  and  A1  Mamoun  collected  many 
Greek  manuscripts  in  Bagdad.  In  the  West,  libraries 
were  formed  in  the  second  half  of  the  8th  cent,  by  the 
encouragement  of  Charlemagne.  In  France,  one  of  the 
most  celebrated  was  that  in  the  abbey  of  St.  Germain 
des  Pr6s,  near  Paris.  In  Germany,  the  libraries  of 
Fulda,  Corvey,  and,  in  the  11th  cent.,  that  of  Hirschau, 
were  valuable.  In  Spain,  in  the  12tli  cent ,  the  Moors 
had  70  public  libraries,  of  which  that  of  Cordova  is  said 
to  have  contained  250,000  volumes.  In  England  and 
Italy  libraries  were  also  founded  with  great  zeal,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  the  former  country  by  Richard  Aungerville, 
in  the  latter  by  Petrarch,  Boccaccio,  and  others.  The  re¬ 
vival  of  learning  is  usually  dated  from  the  middle  of  the 
15th  century.  On  the  fall  of  Constantinople  in  1453, 
many  of  its  inhabitants  immigrated  into  Italy,  and  were 
the  means  of  awakening  an  interest  in  classical  learning. 
The  appetite  for  books  was  revived  and  quickened,  and 
no  labor  or  expense  was  spared  in  acquiring  them, 
learned  men  being  dispatched  in  all  directions  to  collect 
manuscripts.  The  invention  of  printing  was  of  great 
service,  as  enabling  collections  of  books  to  be  made  at 
less  trouble  and  expense.  Several  of  the  great  libraries 
of  Europe  date  their  beginnings  prior  to  1450,  when 
the  art  of  printing  had  been  established,  but  without 
having,  as  yet,  materially  affected  the  labors  of  the 
copyists ;  as  the  imperial  libraries  of  Paris  and  Vienna, 
the  Laurentian  library  at  Florence,  and  the  library  of 
the  Vatican.  Town  libraries  had  also  begun  to  be 
formed  in  various  parts,  particularly  of  Germany  and 
France.  In  this  respect  England  stands  in  striking 
contrast  to  other  countries,  being  centuries  behind 
them.  In  1570,  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert  in  vain  pressed 
upon  the  attention  of  Queen  Elizabeth  the  importance 
of  establishing  a  public  library,  after  the  pattern  set  us 
by  “  the  more  civilized  nations,  as  Germany,  Italy,  and 
France.”  In  fact,  it  was  not  until  the  reign  of  James 
I.  that  Great  Britain  could  boast  of  even  a  royal  library 
worthy  of  the  name.  The  Bodleian  library  was  founded 
in  1597,  and  down  to  1753,  when  the  British  Museum 
library  was  formed,  it  continued  to  be  the  only  one  of 
national  importance.  The  most  celebrated  modern 
library  is  the  Bibliothtque  Rationale  of  Paris.  It  was 
commenced  in  the  middle  of  the  14th  century,  with  ten 
volumes  ;  and  has  been  augmented  by  subsequent  addi-| 
tions  to  the  enormous  number  of  more  than  2,500,000 
volumes.  The  libraries  of  Munich,  and  of  London 
(British  Museum),  over  1,600,000  vols.,  are  also  very 
valuable.  That  of  St.  Petersburg  has  over  1,000,000 
volumes.  In  Italy,  the  Ambrosian  at  Milan,  and  the 
Vatican  at  Rome,  are  peculiarly  rich  in  MSS.  The 
U.  S.  was  slow  in  the  development  of  its  public  libraries 
until  after  1850,  in  which  year  there  were  only  81  that 
contained  5,000  or  more  volumes,  these  containing  in 
all  980,413  volumes — much  less  than  could  have  been 
found  in  the  libraries  of  Paris  alone.  The  larger 
libraries  were  then  such  as  the  Philadelphia  Library, 
founded  by  Franklin,  that  of  Harvard,  which  contained 
72,000  vols.,  &c.  The  movement  in  favor  of  public 
libraries  since  that  date  has  been  very  effectual.  In 
1850  there  was  no  library  with  as  many  as  75,000  vols. 
In  1890  there  were  a  dozen  or  more  with  over  100,000. 
See  Libraries  or  the  United  States,  in  Section  II. 

Li'brate,  v.  a.  [Lat.  libro,  libratus,  from  libra,  a  pound, 
a  balance.]  To  poise;  to  balance;  to  hold  in  equipoise. 

— v.  n.  To  be  poised ;  to  move,  as  a  balance. 

Kiibra'tion,  n.  [Lat.  libratio .]  Act  of  librating  or 
balancing ;  state  of  being  balanced  ;  state  of  equipoise, 
with  equal  weights  on  both  sides  of  a  centre. 

“  Their  pinions  still  in  loose  libration  stretch’d."—  Thomson. 

L-  of  the  Moon.  (Astron.)  The  term  applied  to  an  ir¬ 


regularity  in  the  moon’s  motion,  through  which  the 
moon  does  not  at  all  times  present  the  same  face  to  an 
observer  on  the  earth’s  surface.  The  moon  accomplishes 
her  revolutions  about  her  axis  and  in  her  orbit  in  the 
same  mean  time.  Now,  if  the  moon’s  motion  in  her 
orbit  were  uniform  at  all  times  during  the  period  of 
revolution,  and  if  the  plane  of  her  equator  passed 
through  the  centre  of  the  earth,  the  moon  would  always 
exhibit  the  same  face  to  an  observer  in  that  positiou  ; 
hut  as  this  is  not  the  case,  and  as  the  moon’s  orbital 
motion  is  irregular,  the  axis  of  the  moon  does  not  al¬ 
ways  preserve  the  same  inclination  to  an  observer  on 
the  earth,  but  appears  to  have  a  slight  oseillatorv  mo 
tion,  through  which  very  small  crescent-shaped  p 
of  the  moon’s  surface,  at  all  parts  of  her  circuml. 

N.,  S.,  E,  and  W  ,  are  alternately  presented  and  with¬ 
drawn  from  view  at  regular  periodic  times. 

Li'bratory,  a.  Balancing;  moving  like  a  balance, 
while  tending  to  its  equipoise. 

Libretto.  n.;  It.  pi.  Libretti;  Eng.  pi.  Librettos. 
(It.  dim.  of  libro.]  (Mas.)  A  book  containing  the  words 
of  an  opera,  oratorio,  or  other  extensive  piece  of  music ; 
also,  the  words  themselves. 

Lib'ya.  (Anc.  Geog.)  The  name  given  by  the  oldest 
geographers  to  Africa.  In  Homer  and  Hesiod,  it  denoted 
the  whole  of  this  quarter  of  the  globe,  except  Egypt; 
in  Herodotus,  occasionally,  the  entire  continent ;  but 
it  is  also  applied  by  others,  in  a  more  restricted  sense,  to 
the  northern  part  of  the  country,  from  Egypt  and  the 
Arabian  Gulf  westward  to  Mount  Atlas.  The  great 
sandy  tract  of  which  the  Sahara  forms  the  principal 
part,  was  called  the  Libyan  Desert.  To  what  extent  it 
was  known  to  the  ancients  is  not  very  clearly  ascertained. 

Lica'ta.  See  Alicata. 

Lice,  n.  pi.  of  Louse,  q.  v. 

Li'censable,  a.  That  may  be  licensed;  susceptible  of 
being  permitted  by  legal  grant;  as,  a  licensable  play. 

License,  (li'sens,)  (old  spelling  Licence,)  n.  [Fr. ;  Lat. 
licentia,  from  licet,  it  is  permitted.]  Freedom,  liberty, 
or  leave  to  do  or  act  as  one  pleases ;  leave ;  permission ; 
formal  authorization  accorded  to  do  or  to  forbear  any 
act ;  as,  a  license  to  retail  certain  commodities,  a  license 
to  act  stage-plays,  a  license  to  practise  a  certain  profes¬ 
sion. —  A  certificate  giving  permission  or  authority;  a 
permit ;  as,  a  spirit  license.  —  Excess  of  freedom  ;  abuse 
of  rational  liberty;  freedom  used  exorbitantly,  or  in 
defiance  of  law  or  propriety ;  as,  he  gives  his  tongue  too 
much  license.  —  Voluntary  divergence  from  orthodox 
rules  or  established  custom  ;  as,  poetical  license. 

— v.  a.  To  grant  a  license  to ;  to  authorize  by  permissive 
grant ;  to  remove  legal  bar  or  restraint  from  by  official 
sanction  ;  to  authoritatively  allow  to  act  in  a  particular 
character ;  as,  to  license  a  preacher,  to  license  one  to  sell 
certain  articles. — To  tolerate;  to  tacitly  permitorsanction. 

“  The  press  groaned  with  licensed  blasphemies." — Pope. 

Licensee',  n.  (Law.)  One  to  whom  a  license  is  granted. 

Li  'censer,  n.  One  who  grants  a  license  or  permit ;  ai 
person  authorized  to  grant  permission  to  others. 

Li'censnre,  n.  A  granting  a  license,  (r.) 

Licentiate,  (li-sen'shi-dt,)  n.  [Fr.  licencii,  from  Lat. 
licentia.]  One  who  has  a  license  to  practise  any  art  or 
faculty,  or  to  exercise  a  profession,  as  in  medicine  or 
theology.  —  In  France,  Spain,  and  some  other  European 
countries,  a  degree  between  that  of  bachelor  and  that 
of  doctor. 

Licentiation,  (li-sen-shi-a’shun,)  n.  Act  of  licensing 
or  permitting,  (r.) 

Licentious,  ( li-sen'shus ,)  a.  [Fr.  licencieux  ;  Lat.  licen- 
tiusus,  from  licentia,  license,  freedom.]  Full  of  freedom 
or  license  ;  over-free  ;  using  license  ;  —  not  necessarily 
in  a  bad  sense  ;  as,  a  licentious  abuse  of  language. 

— Exceeding  the  limits  of  law  or  propriety,  as  acts  ;  un¬ 
restrained  by  morality  or  sense  of  decorum  ;  dissolute : 
loose;  profligate;  lascivious;  wanton;  —  used  invariably 
in  a  bad  sense :  as,  a  licentious  woman. 

Licen'tiously,  adv.  In  a  licentious  manner ;  loosely ; 
laxly;  without  proper  restraint ;  dissolutely. 

Licen'tiousness,  n.  Quality  or  state  ofbeing  licen¬ 
tious  ;  excessive  indulgence  of  freedom  from  restraint ; 
contempt  of  law,  morality,  or  decorum  ;  lasciviousness. 

Lichen,  (lich'en,  and  sometimes,  li'ken,)  n.  [Lat.;  Gr. 
leichen,  from  leicho ;  Sansk.  lilt,  to  lick,  to  lick  up.] 
(Bot.)  A  plant  of  the  alliance  Lichenales,  q.  v. 

(Med.)  A  disease  of  the  skin.  There  are  two  species, 
viz.,  L.  simplex  and  L.  agrius,  the  latter  of  which  may 
be  regarded  as  a  very  aggravated  form  of  the  former. 
L.  simplex  consists  in  an  eruption  of  the  minute  papulae 
of  a  red  color,  which  never  contain  a  fluid,  and  are  dis¬ 
tributed  irregularly  over  the  body.  They  appear  first 
on  the  face  and  arms,  then  extend  to  the  trunk  and 
lower  extremities,  and  are  accompanied  with  a  sense  of 
heat,  itching,  and  tingling.  In  a  mild  case,  the  disease 
is  over  in  a  week,  but  sometimes  one  crop  of  papulae 
succeeds  another  for  many  weeks  or  months.  In  L. 
agrius,  the  papulae  are  more  pointed  at  the  summit,  and 
.are  of  a  bright-red  color,  with  more  or  less  redness  ex¬ 
tending  round  them.  In  this  form  of  the  disease,  the 
general  health  is  usually  affected,  in  consequence  of  loss 
of  sleep  and  general  irritation.  It  is  often  hard  to  say 
what  is  the  cause  in  lichen.  The  simpler  form  is  often 
dependent  in  children  on  intestinal  irritation,  while  in 
other  cases  it  may  frequently  be  traced  to  exposure  to 
heat  or  errors  of  diet.  The  severe  form  is  also  occasioned 
by  extreme  heat  and  by  the  abuse  of  spirituous  drinks. 
In  ordinary  cases,  an  antiphlogistic  diet,  a  few  gentle 
aperients,  and  two  or  three  tepid  baths,  are  all  that  is 
required.  When  the  disease  assumes  a  chronic  charac¬ 
ter,  a  tonic  treatment  (bark  and  the  mineral  acids)  is 
necessary  ;  and  in  very  obstinate  cases,  small  doses  j 
(three  to  five  minims,  well  diluted)  of  Fowler’s  Arseni-1 
cal  Solution  may  be  given  with  advantage. 


Coloring-matter  of  L.  —  All  the  lichens  contain  defi¬ 
nite  crystalline  substances  which  become  colored  on 
exposure  to  a  moist  warm  atmosphere  containing  ammo¬ 
nia.  Tropical  lichens  are  especially  rich  in  these  matters, 
and  are  largely  imported  into  Europe  for  the  purpose  of 
making  the  well-known  lilac-blue,  violet,  and  purple 
dyes  known  as  archil,  cudbear,  aud  litmus. 

Lich'enales,  n.  pi.  (Bot.)  An  alliance  of  plants, 
class  Thallogens.  Diag.  Cellular  flowerless  plants,  nour¬ 
ished  through  their  whole  surface  by  the  medium  in 
which  they  vegetate;  living  in  air;  propagated  by 
spores  usually  inclosed  in  asci,  and  always  having  green 
uonidia  in  their  thallus.  They  commonly  present  a  dry, 
shrivelled,  more  or  less  lifeless  appearance.  About 
{,400  species,  grouped  in  58  genera,  are  known,  but  they 
have  not  been,  until  now,  separated  in  well-defined 
orders.  They  are  distributed  over  all  parts  of  the  world, 
and  form  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  vegetation  of 
the  polar  regions  and  of  mountain-tops.  Many  species 
possess  nutritive  properties,  from  containing  starchy 
matter,  such  being  also  emollientand  demulcent.  Others 
contain  bitter  principles,  which  render  them  tonic  and 
astringent.  Several,  again,  are  important  as  dyeing 
agents.  None  are  known  to  be  poisonous.  See  Cetraria, 
Grophora,  Lecanora,  Rocella. 

Lich'enin,  n.  (Chem.)  A  substance  clokely  allied  to 
starch,  extracted  from  the  Cetraria  Icelandica,  or  Iceland 
moss. 

Lichened,  (li'kend,  or  lich'end,)  a.  Pertaining  to  lich¬ 
ens  ;  covered  with  lichens. 

Liehen'ic  Acid,  n.  (Chem.)  An  acid  peculiar  to 
some  species  of  lichens.  It  appears  to  be  the  malic  acid. 

Lichenog’rapli'ic,  Liehenograph'ical,  a.  Be¬ 
longing  to  lichenography. 

Liclienog'rapliist.  n.  [Fr.  lichenographe.]  One 
learned  in  lichenography. 

Lielienog;'rai>l»y,  n.  [Gr.  leichen,  and  graphein,  to 
write.]  A  description  of,  or  treatise  on,  lichens ;  the  sci¬ 
ence  which  demonstrates  the  natural  history  of  lichens. 

Lichenol'ogy,  n.  [Gr.  leichen,  and  logos,  treatise.] 
The  science  which  treats  of  lichens. 

Lich'enoiis,  a.  Of,  belonging  to,  or  resembling  lich¬ 
ens;  possessing  lichens. 

Lichfield,  ( lich'feeld ,)  a  town  of  England,  in  Stafford 
co.,  16  m.  N.  of  Birmingham.  It  has  a  free  grammar 
school,  in  which  Addison,  Aslimole,  Johnson,  and  Gar¬ 
rick  were  educated.  Pop.  8,000. 

Lich'-gate,  ( litch -,)  n.  [A.S.  lie,  corpse,  and  Eng.  gate.] 
(Arch.)  A  gate  to  a  church-yard  covered  with  a  porch, 


Fig.  1574.  —  lich-gate  at  garsington,  Oxfordshire. 

to  afford  shelter  to  a  bier  during  the  introductory  por¬ 
tion  of  a  burial-service. 

Lich'-owl,  (litch-,)  n.  An  owl  whose  hooting  was 
formerly  believed  to  forebode  death. 

Lichtenstein, or  Liechtenstein,  (leezh'ten-stine.) 
a  small  independent  principality  of  Europe,  which  until 
1860  formed  part  of  the  German  Confederation.  It  has 
on  the  E.  the  Austrian  duchy  of  Vorarlberg,  S.  the  Swiss 
canton  of  the  Grisons,  W.  the  canton  of  St.  Gall,  from 
which  it  is  separated  by  the  Rhine. — Area.  64  sq.  m.  The 
surface  is  mostly  mountainous.  Cattle-breeding,  agri¬ 
culture  and  cotton-spinning  are  the  chief  occupations  of 
the  inhabitants.— Prod.  Corn,  fruit,  wine  and  flax.  The 
prince  of  L.  is  one  of  the  richest  proprietors  of  Europe, 
his  estates  in  Germany  and  Moravia  extending  over 
nearly  2,200  sq.  miles,  with  an  annual  revenue  esti¬ 
mated  at  1,200,000  florins,  or  $600,000.  The  cap.  and 
principal  town  is  Vadutz  or  Lichtenstein.,  with  a  pon  of 
abt.  1,000.  r 

Licli'tenstein,  a  town  of  Prussia,  42  m.  fromLeipsic; 
pop.  4,000. 

Lich'tenstein,  Johann  Joseph,  Prince  von,  an  Aus¬ 
trian  general  and  diplomatist,  b.  in  Vienna,  in  1760.  He 
entered  the  army,  and  made  his  first  campaign  in  the 
Turkish  war.  He  was  engaged  in  the  principal  cam¬ 
paigns  of  the  war  with  France,  was  taken  prisoner  with 
Mack  at  Ulm,  negotiated  the  armistice  ef  Austerlitz, 
and  assisted  in  the  treaty  of  Presburg,  and  was  made, 
in  1809,  governor  of  Upper  and  Lower  Austria.  He 
greatly  distinguished  himself  by  his  valor  at  the  battles 
of  Aspern,  Essling,  aud  Wagrarn.  He  enjoyed  the  con¬ 
fidence  of  his  sovereign,  and  was  employed  by  him  on 
various  occasions.  D.  1836. 

Lioh'tenstein,  Joseph  Wenceslaus,  Prince  of,  an  Austrian 
general  and  diplomatist,  b.  in  Vienna,  1696.  He  had  ihe 
chief  command  of  the  Austrian  army  in  Italy,  with  the 
title  of  field-marshal,  in  1746,  when  he  gained  the  vic¬ 
tory  of  Placentia.  From  that  time  he  was  chiefly  em¬ 
ployed  in  diplomatic  affairs,  and  the  duties  of  his  office, 
as  director-general  of  the  artillery.  He  was  a  patron 
of  the  arts  and  artists,  and  founder  of  the  Lichtenstein 

j  Gallery  at  Vienna.  D.  1772. 
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Liehter velde,  ( leezh'ter-veld ,)  a  town  and  parish  of 
Belgium,  12  m.  from  Bruges;  pop.  6,712. 
Lirh'-wake,  n.  The  time  of  watching  with  a  dead 
body  before  its  interment. 

kich'-way,  n.  The  path  traversed  by  a  funeral  pro¬ 
cession. 

kicin'lns,  Caius,  a  Roman  tribune,  of  a  plebeian 
family,  who  rose  to  the  rank  of  tribune,  when  he  ob¬ 
tained  the  surname  of  Stolo,  or  Useless  Sprout,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  law  which  he  enacted  forbidding  any  one 
to  possess  more  than  500  acres  of  land;  alleging  as  his 
reason,  that  when  they  cultivated  more,  they  could  not 
pull  up  the  useless  shoots  ( stolones )  which  grew  from 
the  roots  of  trees.  He  also  made  another  law,  which 
allowed  the  plebeians  to  share  the  consular  dignity  with 
the  patricians ;  and  he  himself  became  one  of  the  first 
plebeian  consuls,  b.  c.  364. 

I.ici  it  ius.  Caius  Flavius,  a  native  of  Dacia,  of  obscure 
origin,  who  was  born  about  263,  and  became  emperor 
of  Rome  in  312.  He  was  defeated  by  Constantine,  323, 
and  put  to  death  the  year  following.  —  His  son,  Flavius 
Valerius,  who  had  been  declared  Csesar  in  317,  was  put 
to  death  at  Constantinople  in  326. 
kicit,  ( lis'it ,)  a.  [hat,  licitus,  from  licet,  it  is  lawful.] 
Lawful ;  legal ;  legitimate; — correlative  of  illicit. 
kicita'tion,  n.  [Lat.  licitatio .]  Act  of  offering  for 
sale  to  the  highest  bidder, 
kic'itly,  adv.  Legally;  lawfully;  legitimately, 
kic'itness,  n.  Legality  ;  lawfulness. 

Lick,  ( lik ,)  v.  a.  (imp.  and  pp.  licked.)  [A.  S.  liccian ; 
D.  likken ;  Qer.  lecken ;  Dan.  slikke ;  Fr.  lecher ;  Ir. 
lighim  ;  Lat  .lingo;  Gr.  leieho  ;  Heb.  Idkak.]  To  touch 
with  the  tongue;  to  pass  or  draw  the  tongue  over  the 
surface. 

“He  licks  the  hand  just  raised  to  shed  his  blood."  —  Pope. 

I  — To  lap  ;  to  take  in  by  the  tongue ;  to  suck. 

“Let  them  not  lick  the  sweet  which  is  their  poison."  —  Shaks. 

I  — To  castigate;  to  chastise  with  blows;  to  flog.  (Colloq.) 
To  lick  the  dust,  to  fall  in  battle ;  to  be  slain. 

“  His  enemies  shall  lick  the  dust.”  —  Psalms  lxxii.  9. 

To  grovel;  to  find  abasement. 

“  Pride  that  licks  the  dust.”  —  Pope. 

I  To  lick  the  spittle  of,  to  toady  ;  to  fawn  upon  ;  to 
humble  one’s  self  to ;  to  act  the  part  of  a  sycophant.  — 
To  lick  up,  to  devour ;  to  consume  utterly. 

“Luxury  has  licked  up  all  thy  pelf.”  —  Pope. 

— n.  Act  of  licking;  that  which  is  licked  up.  —  A  blow; 
a  stroke  ;  a  smack.  (Colloquial.) 

“He  turned  upon  me  .  .  .  and  gave  me  a  lick  across  the  face.” 

Dryden. 

I  — Iii  some  of  the  W.  States,  an  efflorescent  deposit  of  salt, 
resorted  to  by  cattle  which  lick  the  surface  of  the 
ground  to  obtain  it. 

Lick,  in  Ohio,  a  township  of  Jackson  co. 
kick  Creek,  in  Illinois,  a  post-office  of  Union  co. 
I,iek  Creek,  in  Indiana,  enters  the  E.  Fork  of  White 
River  from  Martin  co. 

kick  Creek,  in  Iowa,  a  twp.  of  Davis  co. 

I  — A  township  of  Van  Buren  co. 

JLiek  Creek,  in  Missouri,  enters  Salt  Riv.  from  Rallsco. 
],iek  Creek,  in  Ohio,  enters  Tiffin’s  Riv.  in  Defiance  co. 

!  kick'er,  n.  The  person  who,  or  thing  which,  licks, 
kick'erisb,  kiq'uorisli,  kic'orous,  a.  [A.  S. 
liccera ;  D.  lekker ;  Ger.  lecker,  from  lecken,  to  lick,  to 
l  lick  up.]  Nice  in  the  selection  of  food;  dainty;  api- 

Ician  ;  epicurean ;  as,  “  a  liquorish  palate.”  —  L’ Estrange. 
— Eager  to  taste  or  enjoy :  craving  gustation  ;  having  a 
keen  gofit  or  relish.  —  Choice;  dainty;  tempting  the 
appetite;  nice;  delicate;  savory. 

“  Lickerish  baits,  fit  to  ensnare  a  brute."  —  Milton. 

I  — Salacious;  voluptuous  ;  fond  of  venery. 

:  JLick'erishly,  adv.  Daintily  ;  in  a  licorous  manner, 
kick'erishiiess,  kic'orousness,  n.  Niceness  of 
taste;  delicacy  or  daintiness  of  palate;  gofit;  relish; 
also,  salaciousness. 

kick  Fork,  in  Missouri,  a  village  of  Daviess  co. 

I  kick  ing,  n.  A  lapping  with  the  tongue;  a  drawing 
the  tongue  over  the  surface.  —  A  castigation ;  a  thrash¬ 
ing ;  a  flogging.  (Colloq.  and  vulgar.) 
j  kick  ing1,  in  Indiana,  a  township  of  Blackford 
co. 

kick  ing,  in  Missouri,  a  post-village  of  Texas  co.,  abt. 

95  m.  S.  by  E.  of  Jefferson  City, 
kick'ing,  in  Ohio ,  a  central  co. ;  area,  about  670  sq.  in. 
Rivers.  Licking  River,  and  several  smaller  streams. 
Surface,  undulating;  soil,  fertile.  Min.  Cannel  coal, 
sandstone,  and  freestone.  Cap.  Newark. 

— A  township  of  Licking  co. 

— A  township  of  Muskingum  co. 

kick'ing,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  township  of  Clarion 
co. 

kick'ing  t’reek,  rises  in  Fulton  co.,  Pennsylvania, 
and  flowing  S.  into  Maryland,  enters  the  Potomac  River 
in  Washington  co. 

kick'ing  Creek,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  township  of 
Fulton  co. 

kick'ing  River,  in  Kentucky,  rises  or.  the  N.W.  slope 
of  the  Cumberland  Mountains,  in  Floyd  co.,  and  flowing 
a  general  N.W.  course  of  about  200  m.,  enters  the  Ohio 
River  at  Newport,  opposite  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  It  receives 
i  numerous  smaller  streams,  the  most  considerable  of 
which  is  the  South  Licking  River,  which  rises  in  Mont¬ 
gomery  co.,  and  joins  the  main  stream  at  Falmouth,  in 
Pendleton  co. 

kick'ing  River,  in  Ohio,  rises  in  Licking  co.,  and 
flowing  S.E.,  enters  the  Muskingum  opposite  Zanesville, 
in  Muskingum  co. 

kick'ing  Station,  in  Kentucky,  a  vill.  of  Morgan  co. 
kick'ing  Val'ley,  in  Ohio,  a  post-office  of  Musk¬ 
ingum  co.,  10  m.  N.W.  of  Zanesville. 


kick'-penny,  n.  In  Scotland,  a  miserly  person;  a 
covetous  hunks. 

kick'Kliillett,  iu  Georgia,  a  village  of  Floyd  co.,  on 
the  Etowah  River,  opposite  Rome, 
kick'-spigot,  n.  A  tapster ;  a  drawer  of  liquor, 
kick'spittle,  n.  A  toady;  an  abject  sycophant;  a 
mean  parasite;  one  who  cringes  to  another, 
kick’vilic,  in  S.  Carolina,  a  village  of  Greenville  dis¬ 
trict,  about  100  m.  N.  of  Columbia, 
kicortlia,  ( le-kor’de-a ,)  a  town  of  Italy,  iu  Sicily,  7  m. 

S.E.  of  Caltagirone ;  pop.  7,700. 
kicorice,  (sometimes  written  Liquorice,)  (lik'o-ris.)  n. 
[It.  liquirizia ;  Gr.  glykyrrhiza  —  glykys,  sweet,  and 
rliiza,  a  root.]  ( Bat .)  See  Gltcyrrhiza. 

— The  extract  from  the  licorice-root,  much  used  as  a 
demulcent. 

kic'orous,  a.  Another  spelling  of  Lickerish,  q.  v. 
kic'orousness,  n.  See  Lickerishness. 
kictor,  (lik'tUr,)  n.  [Lat.,  from  ligo,  to  bind  :  Fr.  licteur.] 
(Rom.  Antiq.)  A  Roman  officer  of  state  (Fig.  994),  who 
attended  on  the  early  Roman  kings,  and  afterwards  on 
the  chief  magistrates  of  the  republic  —  the  consuls,  de¬ 
cemvirs,  dictators,  and  masters  of  the  horse.  Each  bore 
on  his  shoulder  a  bundle  of  rods  bound  about  an  axe, 
which  was  emblematical  of  the  power  of  the  magistrate 
to  inflict  punishment  by  death  and  by  scourging.  (See 
Fasces.)  It  was  the  duty  of  the  lictors  to  carry  out  the 
orders  of  the  magistrate  with  regard  to  those  who  were 
found  guilty  of  any  offence  against  the  state  or  private 
individuals ;  and  it  is  supposed  that  they  derived  their 
name  from  having  to  bind  criminals  before  inflicting 
capital  or  corporal  punishment  on  them, 
kicua'la,  n.  [Its  Macassar  name.]  (Bot.)  A  genus 
of  trees,  order  Palmacex,  from  India  and  the  Indian 
Archipelago,  one  species  of  which,  L.  acutifida,  yields 
the  walking-sticks  known  by  the  name  of  Penang  law¬ 
yers.  The  stems  average  about  an  inch  in  diameter, 
and  five  feet  or  more  in  height. 

kid, n.  [A.  S.  Mid,  gehlid ;  D.  lid;  0.  Ger.  hlit,  a  lid; 
Sansk.  lud,  to  cover.]  A  cover ;  that  which  closes  the 
opening  of  a  vessel  or  box.  —  The  cover  of  the  eye,  or 
eyelid. 

“  Violets  .  .  .  sweeter  thaD  the  lids  of  Juno's  eyes." — Shaks. 

(Bot.)  A  calyx,  which  falls  off'  from  the  flower  in  a 
single  piece. 

I,i«l'less,  a.  Without  lids;  having  the  eyes  uncovered ; 
—  hence,  wakeful,  watchful. 

“  A  lidless  watcher  of  the  public  weal."— Tennyson. 

kie,  n.  See  Lye. 

ki e,n.  [A.  S.  lig,  lyg  ;  D .  logen :  Ger.  luge ;  Icel.  lygd. 
See  the  verb.]  An  intentional  violation  of  truth ;  a 
criminal  falsehood;  an  untruth;  a  false  statement  or 
assertion,  uttered  with  a  view  to  deceive. 

“  Dare  to  be  true;  nothing  can  need  a  lie.” — Herbert. 

— A  fiction ;  a  fabrication  or  fable;  —  in  a  ludicrous  sense. 

“  The  moral  is  truth,  though  the  tale  a  lie.” — Dryden. 
—False  doctrine;  an  idolatrous  picture  of  God,  or  a  false  god. 
—Deception;  that  which  deceives  and  disappoints  con¬ 
fidence. 

To  give  the  lie  to.  To  impute  falsehood  to ;  to  accuse 
of  lying. 

“  Then  give  them  back  the  lie.” — Queen  Elizabeth. 

— 1>.  n.,  (imp.  and  pp.  lied,  ppr.  lying.)  [A.  S.  leCgan ; 
Icel.  ling  a ;  Sansk.  Well,  to  refuse.]  To  deny  or  refuse 
to  give  up  the  truth,  and  at  the  same  time  to  state  that 
which  is  not  true ;  to  utter  falsehood  with  an  intention 
to  deceive,  or  with  an  immoral  design ;  to  utter  a 
criminal  falsehood ;  to  exhibit  a  false  representation. 

“  Lord,  Lord,  how  this  world  is  given  to  lying."— Shaks. 

kie,  v.  n.,  (imp.  lay,  pp.  lying,  lain.)  [A.  S.  lic.gan; 
D.  liggen;  Ger.  liegen ;  Dan.  ligge;  Icel.  liggia ;  akin  to 
W.  lie,  and  Corn,  leh.]  To  lay  one’s  self  in  an  horizontal 
position ;  to  be  in  an  horizontal  position,  or  nearly  so, 
and  to  rest  on  anything  lengthwise,  and  noton  the  end; 
to  lean;  to  rest  in  an  inclining  posture;  to  be  prostrate 
or  stretched  out;  to  rest  on  a  bed  or  couch  ;  to  rest  in 
the  grave ;  —  frequently  before  down  in  reference  to 
human  beings. 

“He  maketh  me  to  lie  down  in  green  pastures.”— Ps.  xxiii.  2. 
— To  be  situated  or  placed ;  to  occupy  a  fixed  position ; 
as,  Europe  lies  east  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

“  What  lies  beyond  our  positive  idea  towards  infinity,  lies  in 
obscurity." — Locke. 

— To  remain  ;  to  abide ;  to  stay ;  —  generally  followed  by 
some  phrase  implying  or  expressing  a  state  or  condition ; 
as,  to  lie  under  a  wrong  imputation,  to  lie  concealed,  to 
lie  waste,  to  lie  at  the  mercy  of  another,  &c. 

“  This  England  .  .  .  never  shall  lie  at  the  proud  foot  of  a  con¬ 
queror."—  Shaks. 

—To  consist ;  to  be  in  the  power  of,  or  dependent ;  to  be¬ 
long;  to  pertain;  —  used  within;  as,  he  does  all  that 
lies  in  his  ability.  —  To  lodge  ;  to  take  temporary 
habitation. 

“Mr.  Quinion  lay  at  our  bouse  that  night." — Dickens. 

(Law.)  To  be  susceptible  of  being  maintained;  feasi¬ 
bility  of  sustainment ;  as,  a  reference  will  lie  in  this  case. 

To  lie  at  the  heart.  To  be  fixed  or  persistent,  as  an 
object  of  solicitude  or  eager  desire. 

“  The  recovering  of  Jamaica  has  ever  lain  at  ( the  Spaniards’) 
hearts.’’— Sir  W.  Temple. 

To  lie  by.  To  rest;  to  remain  quiescent;  to  take  rest 
or  breathing-time.  — To  remain  with,  as  in  a  depository; 
as,  I  have  the  work  referred  to  lying  by  me. —  To  lie 
down.  To  retire  to  repose;  to  assume  a  recumbent 
posture  on  the  ground,  &c.  —  To  lie  hard  or  heavy.  To 
burden ;  to  oppress ;  to  weight ;  as,  the  crime  lay  heavy 
on  his  conscience. 

“ Lie  heavy  on  him,  earth  ;  for  he 
Laid  many  a  heavy  load  on  thee."— Epitaph  on  SirJ.  Vanbrugh. 

To  lie  in,  to  be  in  child-bed;  to  undergo  parturition. 


To  lie  in  one,  to  be  in  the  power  or  capacity  of. 

“  Endeavor  as  much  as  in  thee  lies  to  preserve  the  lives  of  all  men." 

Duppa. 

To  lie  in  the  way,  to  be  an  obstacle,  obstruction,  im¬ 
pediment,  or  difficulty.  —  To  be  opportune  or  conven¬ 
ient.  —  To  lie  in  wait,  to  lurk  in  ambush ;  to  watch  priv¬ 
ily  for ;  as,  a  highwayman  lay  in  wait  in  the  coppice. 

—  To  lie  on  or  upon,  to  be  a  matter  of  duty,  obligation, 
or  necessity. 

“  The  charge  of  souls  lies  upon  them.”  —  Bacon. 

To  lie  on  hand,  to  remain  in  keeping ;  to  await  dispo¬ 
sition  ;  as,  they  have  a  quantity  of  goods  lying  on  hand. 

—  To  lie  on  the  hands,  to  remain  unoccupied  or  inac¬ 
tive;  to  be  tedious,  or  productive  of  inertia. 

“  They  are  at  a  loss  how  to  employ  those  hours  that  lie  upon 
their  hands.”  — Addison. 

To  lie  on  the  head  of,  to  be  judicially  imputed  to. 

“  What  he  gets  more  out  of  my  wife  than  sharp  words,  lat  it 
lie  on  my  head.” — Shaks. 

To  lie  over,  to  be  postponed  or  deferred  to  some  fu¬ 
ture  occasion ;  as,  the  resolution  before  the  House  was 
ordered  to  be  laid  over. — To  remain  unliquidated  after 
the  specified  date  of  payment,  as  a  bill  of  exchange.  — 
To  lie  to.  (Naut.)  To  be  stopped  in  progress,  as  by 
backing  the  topsail  or  counterbracing  the  yards;  — said 
of  a  ship.  —  To  lie  under,  to  suffer ;  to  be  subject  to  ;  to 
be  oppressed  by  ;  as,  he  lay  under  a  great  disadvantage. 

—  To  lie  with,  to  sleep  with  ;  hence,  to  have  sexual  com¬ 
merce  with. 

“Pardon  me,  Bassanio,  for  by  this  ring  she  lay  with  me."  Shaks. 
To  belong  to ;  to  be  responsible  for ;  as,  the  onus  lies 
with  you. 

Lie'berknbn,  n.  (Optics.)  A  silver  concave  reflec¬ 
tor  fixed  on  the  object-glass  end  of  a  microscope  to 
bring  the  light  to  focus  on  an  opaque  object, 
kieberkuhnian  Glands,  n.  pi.  (Anat.)  Simple 
secerning  cavities,  having  the  form  of  blind  tubular  de¬ 
pressions  of  the  intestinal  mucous  membrane,  thickly 
distributed  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  large  and 
small  intestines.  They  are  so  called  after  their  dis¬ 
coverer  Lieberktihn,  who  observed  them  in  the  small 
intestines,  where  they  are  visible  only  with  the  aid  of 
a  lens,  their  orifices  appearing  as  minute  dots  scattered 
between  the  villi.  They  are  larger  in  the  large  intestine, 
kiebig',  Justus,  Baron  von,  (le'big,)  an  eminent  Ger¬ 
man  chemist,  B.  at  Darmstadt,  1803.  His  early  predi¬ 
lection  for  physical  science  induced  his  father  to  re¬ 
move  him  from  the  gymnasium  at  Darmstadt  to  Bonn 
and  Erlangen,  where  he  studied  from  1819  till  1822. 
By  aid  of  a  travelling  stipend  allowed  him  by  the  grand- 
duke,  he  removed  to  Paris,  where  he  continued  his 
studies  from  1822  till  1824,  and  read  at  the  Institute  his 
first  paper  on  Fulminic  Acid,  which  attracted  much  at¬ 
tention.  Humboldt  was  so  struck  with  the  views  of 
the  young  chemist,  that  he  procured  his  appointment, 
in  1824,  as  Professor  Extraordinary,  and  in  1826,  as  Ordi¬ 
nary  Professor  of  Chemistry,  at  Giessen,  where,  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  government,  he  founded  the  first  model 
laboratory,  and  raised  its  small  university  to  eminence, 
more  especially  for  the  study  of  chemistry.  In  1845 
the  grand-duke  of  Hesse  bestowed  upon  him  an  hered¬ 
itary  barony;  in  1852  he  accepted  a  professorship  at 
the  University  of  Munich,  as  president  of  the  Chemi¬ 
cal  Laboratory  at  that  place,  where  a  new  and  impor¬ 
tant  sphere  of  operation  was  opened  to  him.  He  has 
composed  numerous  works,  which  have  been  translated 
into  most  European  languages.  His  researches  are  re¬ 
corded  in  his  own  journal  (Annalen) ;  in  the  Annales 
de  Chimie  et  de  Physique;  and  in  the  Handbook  of 
Chemistry,  commenced  in  1836,  by  Poggendorf.  He  re¬ 
vised  Geiger’s  Handbook  of  Pharmacy,  of  which  a  cor¬ 
rected  edition  appeared  at  Heidelberg  in  1839,  and  of 
which  his  section  may  be  considered  as  forming  a 
Handbook  of  Organic  Chemistry.  His  Organic  Chem¬ 
istry  in  its  Application  to  Agriculture,  published  at 
Brunswick  in  1840,  has  gone  through  several  edi¬ 
tions,  and  has  been  translated  into  English  by  Dr. 
Lyon  Playfair,  who  studied  under  Liebig  at  Giessen.  In 
a  series  of  Familiar  Letters,  he  developed  his  views  on 
chemistry  and  its  relations  to  commerce,  physiology, 
and  vegetation,  with  such  success  that  the  appearance 
of  the  work  had  the  effect  of  inducing  the  foundation 
of  several  new  chemical  professorships  in  Germany. 
He  was  named  foreign  associate  of  the  French  Academy 
of  Sciences,  1861.  D.  at  Munich  Apl.  18th,  1873. 
kiechtcnstein,  (Principality  op.)  See  Lichtenstein. 
kief,  (leef)  adv.  [From  A.  S.  leaf,  beloved,  from  lufian, 
to  love  ;  D.  lief;  Ger.  lieb  ;  Goth,  luibs,  loved.  See  Love.] 
Gladly  ;  freely ;  cheerfully ;  willingly  ;  —  used  in  familiar 
discourse ;  as,  I  had  as  lief  not  go. 

“  I  had  as  lief  have  the  foppery  of  freedom  as  the  morality  of 
imprisonment."  —  Shaks. 

kief,  (leef,)  a.  [A.  S.  leof. ]  Beloved ;  dear  ;  —  used  in 
poetry. 

“  You  have  stirred  up  my  liefest  liege  to  be  mine  enemy.”  Shahs- 
kie'-fraug'ht,  (-frawt,)  a.  Characterized  by  lies  ;  full 
of  lies. 

kiegance,  kigeance,  (le'jens,)  n.  (0.  Eng.  Law.) 

Allegiance  ;  reciprocal  relation  of  sovereign  and  subject, 
kicge,  ( leej ,)  a.  [Fr.  lige,  from  L.  Lat.  litus,  lidus,  ledus, 
one  attached  to  the  soil  and  transferred  with  it ;  a  man 
who  owed  fidelity  and  other  duties  to  his  lord.]  Bound 
by  a  feudal  tenure  ;  a  being  compulsorily  faithful  and 
loyal  to  a  superior,  as  a  vassal  to  his  lord ;  —  hence, 
faithful ;  devoted;  as,  a  liege  man.  —  Sovereign  ;  control¬ 
ling  duty  and  allegiance ;  as,  our  liege  lord,  the  king. 

“  Cupid  .  .  .  liege  of  all  loiterers  and  malcontents."  —  Shaks. 
— n.  A  liegeman  ;  a  vassal ;  a  subject  owing  allegiance. 
—A  sovereign  ;  a  feudal  lord  or  superior. 

“  For  that  my  sovereign  liege  was  in  my  debt.”  —  Shaks. 
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Liege,  (Waizh.)  (Fr. ;  Ger .Liittich;  FI.  Luyk.)  The  most 
easterly  province  of  Belgium ;  area ,  1,106  sq.  m.  The 
southern  part  of  the  province  is  hilly,  rocky,  heathy, 
and  much  covered  with  wood,  in  some  places  yielding, 
however,  great  quantities  of  coal  and  iron  ;  but  the  part 
called  the  Herveland  (north  of  the  Weeze)  is  extraordi¬ 
narily  fertile  and  well  cultivated,  and  lias  also  splendid 
pasturage  for  cattle.  The  valley  of  the  Weeze  is  very 
beautiful,  and  exhibits  an  endless  diversity  of  scenery. 
The  railway  from  Aix-la-Chapelle  to  L.,  which  passes 
through  this  valley,  has  had  immense  difficulties  to 
overcome  in  the  nature  of  the  ground,  and  is  conse¬ 
quently  regarded  as  a  chef-d'oeuvre  of  the  kind.  Nearly 
a  sixth  of  the  whole  road  had  to  be  artificially  con¬ 
structed.  The  inhabitants  are  Walloons.  Pop.  580,277. 

Liege,  a  town  of  Belgium,  cap.  of  the  above  prov.,  on 
the  Maese,  54  m.  S  10.  of  Brussels.  It  is  divided  into 
upper  and  lower  towns.  The  latter  stands  at  the  con¬ 
fluence  of  the  Maese  and  Ourthe,  and  is  intersected  by 
many  branches  of  the  first-named  river,  which  are  en¬ 
closed  by  stone  walls,  and  crossed  by  numerous  bridges. 
L.  has  some  broad  streets,  neat  squares,  quays,  and 
promenades  ;  but,  in  general,  it  is  poorly  built,  and  lacks 
that  cleanliness  for  which  most  towns  of  the  Nether¬ 
lands  are  noted.  L.  is  one  of  the  largest  manufactur¬ 
ing  towns  of  Europe,  owing  principally  to  its  situation 
in  a  district  abounding  with  coal,  iron,  lead,  copper,  and 
marble.  Manuf.  Cannons,  and  fire-arms  of  every  de¬ 
scription,  steam-engines  and  machinery,  hardware  of 
every  kind  ;  watches,  jewelry,  bronze  and  other  orna- 
raeuts  :  woollens,  cottons,  Ac. 

Liegnitz,  ( leeg'nitz ,)  a  town  of  Prussia,  in  Silesia,  at 
the  confluence  of  the  Katzbach,  Schwartzwasser,  and 
the  Neisse,  40  m.  N.W.  of  Breslau.  L.  was  formerly 
strongly  fortified,  but  at  present  it  has  gates  without 
walls,  and  the  former  ramparts  serve  as  gardens  and 
public  walks.  It  is  an  old,  but  well-built  town,  and 
contains  many  handsome  edifices.  Manuf.  Woollen, 
linen,  aud  cotton  fabrics,  Prussian-blue,  &c.,  and  has  a 
considerable  trade  in  the  agricultural  produce  of  the 
country  adjacent.  The  gardeners  of  this  vicinity  are 
considered  the  most  expert  of  the  prov.  Pop.  20,528. 

Lie'-ley,  v.  n.  [ Lie  aud  ley.]  To  lie  in  grass  or  pas¬ 
ture.  (Prov.  Eng.) 

Lien,  (Wen,)  n.  [Fr.,  bond.]  (Law.)  The  right  of  a 
creditor  to  retain  the  property  of  his  debtor  until  his 
debt  has  been  paid.  Liens  are  either  general  or  specific. 
A  general  lien  is  a  right  to  retain  certain  goods  until 
all  the  claims  of  the  holder  against  the  debtor  are  satis¬ 
fied.  This  sort  of  lien  is  not  favored  by  the  law.  A 
specific  lien  is  the  right  to  retain  certain  goods  for 
claims  arising  from  these  goods.  Thus,  in  the  sale  of 
any  article,  the  vender  has  a  right  to  retain  it  until  the 
price  agreed  be  paid.  As  a  general  rule,  a  workman  may 
retain  any  article  which  he  has  improved  for  the  price 
of  his  labor;  as  a  tailor  who  has  received  cloth  to  make 
into  a  coat  may  retain  the  coat  until  he  is  paid  for  the 
labor  of  making  it.  An  innkeeper  may  retain  the  goods 
of  his  guest  until  the  amount  of  his  bill  is  paid.  Liens 
are  implied  by  law,  or  authorized  by  custom ;  or  they 
may  be  created  by  express  compact.  The  custom,  how¬ 
ever,  to  be  legal,  must  be  reasonable;  but  this  does  not 
apply  to  special  contract,  which  is  good,  though  it  may 
also  be  foolish  or  hard.  Lien  can  exist  only  where  the 
possession  of  the  goods  has  been  legally  obtained,  and 
ceases  to  exist  the  moment  they  are  parted  with.  A  lien 
cajn  only  be  based  upon  a  present  existing  claim.  It  is 
not  affected  by  the  lapse  of  time,  like  a  simple  debt:  for 
the  lien  exists  so  long  as  the  creditor  continues  to  retain 
the  goods  in  his  possession.  —  Maritime  lien  applies  to 
ships,  freight,  or  cargo,  and  differs  from  the  other  in  not 
depending  upon  possession,  and  requiring  a  legal  process 
for  its  enforcement.  It  may  arise  by  law  or  by  special 
contract.  Seamen  have  a  lien  on  the  vessel  for  their 
wages.  Bottomry  is  also  a  lien  established  by  special 
contract,  on  a  vessel  for  repairs  or  necessaries  supplied 
to  her  to  enable  her  to  complete  her  voyage. 

Lienter'ic,  a.  [Lat.  lientericus ;  Vr.lienterique .]  (Med.) 
Belonging  to  a  lientery. 

Li'entery ,  n.  [Gr.  leinteria,  from  leios,  smooth,  and 
entera,  bowels.]  (Med.)  A  term  formerly  applied  to  a 
form  of  diarrhoea  in  which  the  food  passes  rapidly 
through  the  bowels  in  an  apparently  undigested  state. 
Lubricity  of  the  intestines. 

Li  'er,  n.  One  who  lies  down,  or  rests,  or  remains. 

“  There  were  lien  in  ambush  against  him  behind  the  city." 

Josh.  viii.  14. 

Lierre,  ( Wair ,)  a  town  of  Belgium,  prov.  of  Antwerp, 
at  the  confluence  of  the  Great  and  Little  Nathe,  10  m. 
8.E.  of  Antwerp.  L.  has  noted  breweries,  extensive 
manufactures  of  linens,  silk,  lace,  and  musical  instru¬ 
ments  are  carried  on,  and  there  are  several  sugar 
refineries,  and  also  oil-mills,  rape-seed  being  largely- 
cultivated  in  its  vicinity.  Pop.  estimated  at  16,000. 

Lien,  (lu,)n.  [Fr., from  Lat.  locus,  place.]  Place;  room; 
stead  ;  —  following  in. 

”  In  lieu  of  such  an  increase  of  dominion,  it  is  our  business  to 
extend  our  trade.” — Addison. 

Lieut.  Abbreviation  of  Lieutenant,  q.v. 

Lieutenancy,  Lieutenantry,  Lieutenant- 

ship,  (lev-ten' an-se,)  n.  Office,  rank,  or  commission 
of  a  lieutenant:  as,  the  lieutenancy  of  a  county,  a 
lieutenancy  in  the  army.  —  The  collective  body  of  lieu¬ 
tenants. 

“  The  list  of  the  lieutenancy  of  our  metropolis."  —  Felton. 

Lieutenant,  (lev-ten' ant,)  n.  [Fr.,  from  lieu,  place, 
and  tenir,  to  hold.]  (Mil.  aud  Navy.)  One  who  supplies 
the  place  and  discharges  the  duty  of  his  immediate 
superior  in  his  absence. —  In  the  A)*my,  this  officer  ranks 
next  below,  and  is  subordinate  to  the  captain,  in  whose 
absence  he  takes  command  of  his  company.  In  the 


British  service,  L.  in  the  Horse  Guards,  Life  Guards,  and 
foot-guards  have  the  rank  of  captain. — In  the  Navy,  a  L. 
has  relative  rank  with  a  captain  in  the  army.  In  the 
British  service  it  is  the  next  rank  below  commander, 
but  in  the  United  States  it  is  two  grades  below. 

Lieuten'ant-l’ol'onel,  »».  In  the  British  army,  is 
nominally  the  second  officer  of  a  regiment,  but  virtually 
each  battalion  of  infantry  aud  regiment  of  cavalry  is 
commanded  by  a  L.-C.,  the  post  of  colonel  being  merely 
an  honorable  sinecure. 

Lientenant-Comman'der,  n.  In  the  U.  States 
navy,  an  officer  ranking  next  below  the  grade  of  com¬ 
mander.  This  grade  was  made  to  assimilate  with  that 
of  major  in  the  army,  and  is  equivalent  to  lieutenants 
of  eight  years’  standing  in  the  British  navy.  Officers 
of  this  grade  are  usually  appointed  first  lieutenants 
(sometimes  called  Executive  Officers)  and  navigators  of 
ships  of  war. 

Lieutenant-Gen'eral,  n.  An  officer  next  in  rank 
to  a  general,  who  is  entrusted  with  the  command  of  the 
whole  or  principal  part  of  an  army.  The  rank  was  made 
for  General  Washington,  and  was  held  by  brevet  by 
General  Scott.  It  w-as  revived  by  Act  of  Congress  in 
1864,  and  conferred  upon  General  Grant,  aud  has  since 
then  been  borne  by  several  of  the  great  leaders  of  the 
Civil  War.  A  higher  honorary  rank,  that  of  General, 
was  subsequently  created,  and  has  been  borne  by  Grant, 
Sherman,  and  Sheridan,  the  latter  receiving  it  a  few 
hours  before  his  death. 

Lieutenant-General  of  the  Kingdom.  A  dignity  equiva¬ 
lent  to  that  of  regent,  which  has  been  occasionally  held 
in  France  on  temporary  emergencies.  It  was  last  held 
in  1830  by  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  who  retained  the  title 
until  he  was  proclaimed  king  on  the  7th  of  August  fol¬ 
lowing. 

Lieutenant-Governor.  In  theU.  States, an  officer 
next  in  rauk  below  the  governor  of  a  State,  and  per¬ 
forming  the  duties  of  governor  in  the  absence,  sick¬ 
ness,  or  death  of  the  latter  functionary. 

— In  England,  a  deputy-governor. 

Lieuten'antry,  Lieuten'antship,  n.  See 

Lieutenancy. 

Life,  n. ;  pi.  Lives.  [A.  S.  lif,  lyf;  Icel.  lif;  Dan.  liv ; 
Goth,  libains,  life.  See  Live.]  State  of  living  or  of  being 
alive;  that  state  of  animals  and  plants  in  which  the 
natural  functions  and  motions  are  or  may  be  performed  ; 
animation  ;  vitality  ;  also,  the  time  or  duration  of  such 
state,  whether  generally  or  individually;  as,  the  life  of 
a  dog,  or  a  flower. — That  state  of  being,  in  man,  in 
which  the  soul  and  body  are  united  ;  present  state  of 
existence;  the  time  from  birth  to  death;  and,  sometimes, 
the  lasting  existence  of  the  soul  in  the  present  and  fu¬ 
ture  state. 

"  While  there  is  life  there's  hope,  he  cried.”  — Gay. 

— Condition  or  circumstance  attendant  upon  the  period 
of  human  existence,  as  prosperous  or  miserable ;  con¬ 
duct;  deportment,  in  regard  to  moral  manifestation  of 
life;  manner  of  living,  with  respect  to  virtue  or  vice. 

" Lives  of  great  men  all  remind  us 
We  can  make  our  lives  sublime." — Longfellow. 

— Blood,  as  the  supposed  vehicle  of  animation;  —  used  in 
a  poetical  seuse. 

"  The  warm  life  came  issuing  through  the  wound."  —  Pope. 

— Animal  being;  animated  existence.  —  System  of  animal 
nature;  animals  generally  or  collectively. 

“  Full  nature  swarms  with  life."  —  Thomson. 

— A  living  person  ;  a  human  being:  as,  a  number  of  lives 
were  lost.  —  The  person  or  thing  forming  the  centre  of 
spirit,  energy,  or  enjoyment ;  the  nucleus  or  originating 
vehicle  of  success  or  persistent  prosecution  ;  as,  he  was 
the  life  of  the  company. 

"  Reason  is  the  life  of  the  law."  —Sir  E.  Coke. 

— The  real  or  original  form  or  person ;  living  state ;  —  in 
contradistinction  from  copy;  as,  a  sketch  drawn  from 
life.  —  History  of  the  events  of  a  lifetime;  biographical 
narration;  as,  Boswell’s  Life  of  Johnson.  —  General 
state  of  man ;  occurrences  belonging  to  human  affairs  ; 
course  of  things. 

“  There 's  nothing  half  so  sweet  in  life  as  love’s  young  dream." 

Moore. 

— Social  position;  worldly  status;  rank,  as  determined  by- 
manner  of  living ;  as,  high  life,  low  life. 

“  Each  change  of  many-coloured  life  he  drew." —  Johnson. 

— Spirit;  resolution;  animation;  briskness;  vivacity; 
nerve;  vim. 

“  The  fire  and  life  with  which  he  kiss’d  Amphyctrion’s  wife."  Prior. 

— Eternal  happiness  in  another  state  ;  heavenly  existence, 
as  opposed  to  eternal  death. 

— A  pet ;  a  darling ;  that  which  is  fondly  endeared  to  one ; 
— used  as  a  term  of  fondness. 

(Note.  Life  enters  into  the  construction  of  many 
compound  words,  as  Zi/«-preserving,  /(/e-ending,  life- as¬ 
surance,  &c.) 

To  the  life,  so  as  to  present  a  close  resemblance  of  the 
original;  perfectly;  inimitably;  exactly. 

"  Every  figure  to  the  life  express'd  the  godhead’s  power."— Dryden. 

(Physiol.)  Life  is  defined  to  be  that  “state  or  condi¬ 
tion  of  a  being  that  exhibits  vital  actions;”  and  it  is 
thus  placed  in  opposition  to  the  term  death,  which  im¬ 
plies  the  state  of  a  being  in  which  those  actions  have 
altogether  ceased,  and  whose  structure  is  subject  to  no 
other  forces  than  those  of  inorganic  matter,  which 
speedily  effect  its  decomposition.  The  class  of  phe¬ 
nomena  to  which  we  apply  the  term  vital,  and  which 
differs  in  its  character  both  from  those  of  physics  and 
chemistry,  is  only  manifested  by  bodies  of  that  peculiar 
structure  which  we  term  organized.  It  was  long  re¬ 
garded  as  sufficient  to  attribute  to  the  vital  principle 
all  those  actions  of  a  living  body  which  cannot  be  re¬ 


ferred  to  the  laws  of  chemistry  or  physics.  The  laws 
of  vital  phenomena,  however,  are,  in  fact,  as  open  to 
investigation  as  those  which  comprehend  the  phenomena 
of  gravitation,  electricity,  or  chemical  affinity.  A  strict 
examination  into  their  character  will  showthat, although 
not  identical  with  physical  phenomena,  they  are  analo¬ 
gous  to  them,  in  so  far  as  they  take  place  according  to 
a  regular  plan,  and  present  themselves  under  fixed  con¬ 
ditions,  a  definite  acquaintance  with  which  would  give 
to  physiological  science  the  same  kind  of  precision  and 
comprehensiveness  as  it  is  the  aim  of  the  physical  phi¬ 
losopher  to  attain  in  his  branch  of  study.  The  intricacy, 
however,  of  the  combinations  under  which  the  vital 
phenomena  are  usually  presented  to  our  observation 
renders  a  knowledge  of  their  laws  more  difficult  of  a  t¬ 
tainment;  but  the  success  which  has  attended  the  phil¬ 
osophical  method  of  inquiry  of  late  pursued  by  scien¬ 
tific  physiologists,  is  a  most  satisfactory  proof  that  they 
are  not  beyond  the  reach  of  persevering  and  well-directed 
search.  Life  commences  with  the  first  production  of 
the  germ;  it  is  manifested  in  the  phenomena  of  growth 
and  reproduction  ;  aud  it  terminates  in  the  death  of  the 
organized  structure,  when  its  component  parts  are  dis¬ 
integrated  more  or  less  completely  by  the  operation  of 
the  common  laws  of  matter.  Life  is  thus  “  the  sum  of 
the  actions  of  an  organized  being.”  It  includes  all  those 
phenomena  which  it  is  the  province  of  the  physiologist 
to  consider.  The  changes  exhibited  by  any  one  living 
being,  in  its  normal  condition  at  least,  have  one  mani¬ 
fest  tendency,  —  the  preservation  of  its  existence  as  a 
perfect  structure.  By  these  it  is  enabled  to  counteract 
the  ever  operating  influence  of  chemical  and  physical 
laws,  and  to  resist  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  the  inju¬ 
rious  effects  of  external  agencies.  In  the  investigation 
of  vital  phenomena,  the  fact  has  been  too  much  over¬ 
looked,  “  that  we  always  find  a  similarity  of  action  when 
the  organized  structure  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  stimuli 
which  call  its  properties  into  activity  on  the  other,  are 
identical  ;  and  a  difference  in  either  of  these  conditions 
always  produces  a  difference  in  the  result.”  We  do,  in¬ 
deed,  occasionally  find  variations  in  the  result,  without 
being  able  to  detect  any  change  in  either  of  the  condi¬ 
tions;  but  knowing  how  very  imperfect  our  powers  of 
discovering  minute  changes  at  present  are,  and  bearing 
in  mind  that  every  increase  of  our  means  of  observation 
has  gone  to  strengthen  the  force  of  our  rule,  we  cannot 
look  upon  them  as  exceptions.  In  attempting  to  reduce 
the  mass  of  phenomena  presented  to  us  by  vital  actions 
to  distinct  classes,  we  find  that  all  living  beings  intro¬ 
duce  into  their  own  structure  alimentary  substances 
derived  from  external  sources;  and  likewise  that  all 
submit  their  fluid  ingredients  to  the  influence  of  the 
element  which  they  inhabit,  so  as  to  produce  a  reciprocal 
change  between  them.  Thus,  the  function  of  respira¬ 
tion  is  essentially  the  same  throughout  the  whole  or¬ 
ganized  world.  Hence  we  conclude  that  the  action  of 
each  particular  organ  is  dependent  upon  the  excitation 
of  its  properties  by  agents  external  to  it.  When  these 
stimuli  are  withdrawn,  vital  action  ceases.  Further, 
every  class  of  organs  in  the  living  body  may  be  said  to 
require  its  particular  stimulus  for  the  display  of  its  pro¬ 
perties.  There  are  also  other  conditions  of  a  more  gen¬ 
eral  nature  necessary  for  the  support  of  vital  actions. 
All  vital  actions  require  a  certain  amount  of  heat  for 
their  performance,  and  this  amount  varies  in  different 
cases.  Light,  again,  is  essential  to  many  others,  espe¬ 
cially  in  the  vegetable  kingdom.  Electricity  is  also  an 
important  agent  in  the  vital  economy ;  but  our  knowl¬ 
edge  of  its  operations  is  still  very  imperfect.  Many 
physiologists  argue  for  the  existence  of  a  distinct  set  of 
vital  affinities,  from  the  fact  that  the  tissues  and  fluids 
which  maintain  a  certain  composition  when  possessed 
of  vitality,  rapidly  resolve  themselves  into  new  combi¬ 
nations  when  this  has  become  extinct;  but  there  appears 
to  be  more  reason  to  infer  that  the  preservation  of  the 
normal  constitution  of  organic  compounds  in  the  living 
body  is  dependent  on  the  continuance  of  the  vital  ac¬ 
tions  of  the  economy,  rather  than  due  to  its  mere  pos¬ 
session  of  the  property  of  vitality.  In  fact,  it  may  be 
reasonably  maintained  “that  the  vitality  of  each  tissue, 
that  is  to  say,  its  possession  of  vital  properties,  is  de¬ 
pendent  on  the  perfect  condition  of  its  organization; 
and  that,  so  far  from  preserving  the  organism  from  de¬ 
cay,  it  merely  remains  until  decay  has  commenced.” 
There  are  many  organized  beings,  at  particular  periods 
of  whose  existence  all  vital  action  seems  to  be  sus¬ 
pended  ;  and  this  may  result  either  from  the  absence  of 
the  stimuli  necessary  to  maintain  it.  or  from  some 
change  in  the  organism  itself,  by  which  it  is,  for  a  time, 
less  capable  of  responding  to  these  stimuli.  The  former 
is  manifested  in  a  remarkable  manner  in  the  case  of 
seeds  of  plants,  which  have  been  found  to  preserve  their 
vitality  during  many  centuries;  the  latter,  in  the  case 
of  certain  animals  which  pass  the  winter  in  a  6tate  of 
torpor. 

Life'-assnr'ance,  Life-insurance,  n.  See  In¬ 

surance. 

Liffe'-belt,  n.  A  belt,  generally  made,  of  cork  and  in¬ 
flated  with  air,  used  to  sustain  a  person  above  the  wa¬ 
ter. —  See  Life-buoy. 

Life'-blootl,  n.  The  blood  necessary  to  life;  the  vital 
fluid. — That  which  constitutes  the  essence  or  vitalizing 
principle  of  anything ;  that  which  makes  strong  or  en¬ 
ergetic. 

“  Money  (is)  the  life-llood  of  the  nation.”  —  Swift. 

Life'-boat,  n.  (Naut.)  A  boat  constructed  for  pre¬ 
serving  lives  in  cases  of  shipwreck  or  other  destruc¬ 
tion  at  sea  of  a  ship  or  steamer.  The  boat  represented 
in  the  accompanying  diagram  (Fig.  1575)  receives  its 
name  of  life-boat  from  the  air-cases  with  which  it  is  fur- 

I  nished,  to  prevent  it  from  being  sunk  through  overload 
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ing:  A  A  are  tlie  end,  and  BB  tlie  side  air-cases;  CC 
are  relieving  tubes,  six  inches  in  diameter,  through 
which  any  wa¬ 
ter  that  is 
shipped  is  got 
rid  of ;  D  D  is 
the  deck.  In 
the  longitudi¬ 
nal  section,  the 
dotted  1  i  n  es 
show  the  posi¬ 
tion  and  dimen¬ 
sions  of  the  air- 
chambers  and 
tubes  within  board. 

Life'-bnoy,  (boi.)n. 


Fig.  1575.  —  life-boat. 


(Nuut.)  An  apparatus  carried  on 
shipboard,  piers,  Ac.,  for  the  purpose  of  throwing  to  a 
person  who  has  fallen  into  the  water,  to  enable  him  to 
sustain  himself  until  the  arrival  of  assistance.  The 
commonest  form  is  a  zone  of  about  thirty-one  inches 
in  diameter,  six  inches  wide,  and  four  inches  thick.  It 
is  formed  of  about  twelve  pounds  of  cork  in  thin  layers; 
the  whole  being  held  together  by  a  painted  canvas  case. 
Such  a  buoy  will  sustain  six  persons.  Some  life-buoys 
comprise  a  short  mast  to  carry  a  flag,  for  daylight,  or  a 
composition,  which  at  night  burns  for  some  minutes 
with  a  powerful  light.  The  object  of  this  arrangement 
is  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  drowning  person. 

Life'-drop.  n.  A  vital  particle  of  blood. 

Life'-estate.  n.  An  estate  held  by  an  individual  dur¬ 
ing  his  life,  but  not  descendable  to  his  heirs. 

Life'-everlast'ing;.  n.  IBot.)  See  Gnaph ilium. 

Life'ful,  a.  Lively  ;  inspirited  ;  full  of  life  and  energy. 

Life '-giving;,  a.  Bestowing  life,  spirit,  or  energy  ;  in¬ 
vigorating;  inspiriting. 

"  Kindled  from  heaven’s  life-giving  fire.” —  Spenser. 

Life '-guard,  (- gard ,)  n.  A  guard  of  the  life  or  person  ; 
a  body-guard. 

— pi.  (Mil.)  In  England,  the  designation  given  to  two 
regiments  of  heavy  cavalry  belonging  to  the  Household 
Brigade  of  Guards;  the}-  correspond  with  the  French 
cuirassiers. 

Life'-guardsnian,  n.  An  officer  or  private  of  one 
of  the  English  regiments  of  Life-guards. 

Life-hold,  n.  (Late.)  Same  as  Life-land. 

Life-land.  n.  (Eng.  Law.)  Land  held  by  lease  for  a 
life  or  lives 

Life'less,  a.  Dead;  defunct;  deprived  of  life. 

“Ghastly  with  wounds,  and  lifeless  on  the  bier.”  —  Prior. 

— Wanting  power,  force,  energy,  and  spirit,  as  a  discourse  ; 
dull ;  heavy  :  inactive. 

“  A  lifeless  king,  a  royal  shade  I  lay."  —  Prior. 

— Vapid;  spiritless;  insipid;  flat;  dead:  tasteless,  as  a 
liquor.  —  Destitute  of  physical  energy;  inert;  torpid; 
sluggish. 

Life'Iessly,  adv.  In  a  lifeless  or  lethargic  manner. 

Life'lessness,  n.  State  of  being  lifeless;  want  of 
life,  vigor,  energy,  and  spirit;  listlessness;  inactivity. 

Life'like,  a.  Resembling  a  living  original;  as,  a  life¬ 
like  portrait  or  sketch. 

Life  -line,  n.  (JVaut.)  A  line  passed  along  the  exter¬ 
nal  bulwarks  of  a  ship  for  the  safety  and  security  of  the 
seamen. 

Life'-long;.  a.  Continuing  through  the  duration  of  life. 

Life '-preserver,  n.  (JVaut.)  A  term  applied  to  an 
apparatus  or  arrangement  for  rendering  the  human 
body  buoyant  in  the  w-ater.  The  weight  of  the  human 
body  is  a  little  less  than  that  of  an  equal  bulk  of  water, 
so  that  it  naturally  floats  in  that  liquid.  When,  how¬ 
ever,  a  man  floats  on  his  back  on  the  water,  his  mouth 
will  most  probably  sink  under  the  surface,  unless  he  use 
some  strong  muscular  effort,  so  as  to  throw  the  hi-ad 
back.  It  is  a  well-known  fact,  that  many  persons  un¬ 
able  to  swim,  who  fall  into  still  water,  might  be  saved, 
if  they  retained  their  presence  of  mind,  so  as  to  preserve 
a  proper  position.  By  attaching  to  the  chest  some 
buoyant  substance,  it  becomes  an  easy  matter  to  keep 
the  upper  part  of  the  body  above  the  surface  of  the 
water.  The  arrangements  for  effecting  this  purpose  are 
not  large  in  bulk,  and  are  generally  known  by  the  name 
of  life-preservers.  They  are  principally  made  of  cork, 
in  the  form  of  jackets  and  belts,  or  of  India-rubber 
cloth  belts  or  cylinders,  which,  when  inflated,  are  able 
to  sustain  a  person  above  the  surface  of  the  water. — 
The  term  life-preserver  has  been  also  applied  to  a  small 
weapon,  about  a  foot  long,  made  of  twisted  whalebone, 
and  heavily  loaded  at  each  end.  Although  originally 
intended  for  protection  against  attack,  it  seems  to  have 
become  the  special  weapon  of  burglars  and  other  ruf¬ 
fianly  characters. 

Ltfe'-rent,  n.  The  rent  of  an  estate  or  property  pay¬ 
able  during  life. 

Life'-spring*,  n.  The  spring,  fountain,  or  source  of 
life. 

Life'-string,  n  A  nerve,  ligament,  or  string,  that  is 
imagined  to  be  essential  to  vitality. 

"  The  arterie*,  the  undecaying  life-strings  of  those  hearts  " 

Daniel. 

Life  -table,  n.  A  statistical  table  of  probabilities  con¬ 
cerning  the  duration  of  life. 

Life'time,  n.  Duration  of  life ;  time  during  which  life 
continues. 

Life'-weary,  a.  Tired  of  life. 

Liffey,  (liffe,  I  a  river  of  Ireland,  in  Leinster,  on  whose 
banks  stands  the  city  of  Dublin.  It  rises  in  the  moun¬ 
tains  of  Wicklow,  about  12  m.  from  Dublin,  and  after  a 
course  of  60  m.  bills  into  the  Bay  of  Dublin. 

Lifford. a  market-town  of  Ireland,  in  Ulster,  cap.  of 
the  co.  of  Donegal,  abt.  14  m.  S.S.W.  of  Londonderry ; 
pap.  800. 


Lift,  v.  a.  [A.  S.  hlifian,  to  raise  up;  Ger.  liiften,  to  air. 
to  lift,  from  luft,  air,  atmosphere ;  Swed.  lyfta ;  Dan. 
lofte;  Icel.  lopta ;  It.  and  Lat.  levare;  Fr  .lever.  The 
origin  of  the  Teut.  fam.  is  the  Goth,  luftus,  air.  See 
Lofty.]  To  raise ;  to  elevate ;  to  raise  from  a  lower  to 
a  higher  position;  to  upheave;  to  hoist;  to  erect;  — 
used  with  reference  to  material  things ;  as,  to  lift  a  load. 

“  Take  her  up  tenderly,  lift  her  with  care."  —  Hood. 

— To  raise  intellectually  or  spiritually ;  to  elevate  in  for¬ 
tune,  estimation,  dignity,  or  rank;  to  exalt ;  —  with  up. 

“  The  Roman  virtues  lift  up  mortal  man.”  —  Addison. 

— To  raise  in  spirit;  to  elate;  to  exhilarate;  to  cause  to 
swell,  as  with  pride  or  vanity;  —  frequently  with  up. 

“  Our  hearts  have  been  toe  much  lifted  up  by  our  successes." 

Atterbury. 

-To  shift  or  remove  from  one  place  to  another;  —  hence, 
to  sequestrate  ;  to  carry  off  by  theft;  to  pillage;  to  re¬ 
move  by  stealing. 

“  Night-robbers  lift  the  well-stored  hive."  —  Dryden. 

(Script.)  To  raise  for  the  act  of  crucifying. 

“  When  ye  have  lifted  up  the  Son  of  man."  —  John  viii.  28. 

To  lift  up  the.  eyes,  to  look  steadily;  to  raise  the  eyes. 
To  turn  one’s  appeal  to  God  in  prayer.  —  To  lift  up  the 
face  or  countenance,  to  look  with  confidence,  comfort,  or 
gratification. 

11  Your  guests  are  comiug ;  lift  up  your  countenance." — Shake. 

To  lift  up  the  feet,  to  come  quickly  to  one’s  succor. 

Psalms  lxxiv.  3. 

To  lift  up  the  hand,  to  swear  upon  oath.  —  To  elevate 
the  hands  in  supplication  or  prayer.  — To  rise  in  revolt: 
to  assault.  —  To  cast  aside  sloth  and  become  industrious. 

Heb.  xii.  12. 

To  lift  up  the  hand  against,  to  injure  ;  to  crush  ;  to 
destroy.  —  To  lift  up  the  head,  to  raise  from  a  low  con¬ 
dition  to  a  higher. 

"  The  eye  of  the  Lord  lifted  up  his  head  from  misery.*’  Ecclesiastes. 
To  exalt ;  to  rejoice ;  to  glorify. —  To  lift  up  the  heel 
against,  to  treat  with  arrogance  or  contumely.  —  To 
lift  up  the  voice,  to  cry  aloud  ;  to  call  out,  as  expressing 
feelings  or  emotions. 

“  And  she.  .  .  lifted  up  her  voice,  and  wept.” — Gen.  xxi.  16. 

— v.  n  To  endeavor  to  raise  something  heavy  ;  to  apply 
one’s  strength  for  the  purpose  of  raising  or  bearing. 

“  Like  the  body  strained  by  lifting  at  a  weight  too  heavy."  Locke. 

— To  be  raised,  upborne,  or  elevated  ;  as,  the  fog  is  begin¬ 
ning  to  lift.  —  To  show  an  apparent  rise,  as  the  land 
viewed  from  a  ship  approaching  it. 

Lifting-bridge.  See  Drawbridge. 

Lifting-gear.  (Mach.)  The  apparatus  for  lifting  the 
safety-valves  from  within  a  boiler;  it  consists  of  levers 
connected  to  the  valve  and  to  a  screw  worked  by  a 
handle  outside  the  boiler. 

Lift,  n.  A  lilting;  act  of  raising  or  bearing  up. 

“  In  races,  it  is  not  the  large  stride,  or  high  lift,  that  makes  the 
speed." — Bacon. 

— That  which  is  to  be  raised  or  elevated. 

— Assistance  in  lifting  ;  hence,  help  in  general ;  as,  to  give 
a  person  a  lift. 

“  The  goat  gives  the  fox  a  lift .  and  out  he  springs." — L' Estrange. 

— That  which  lifts  or  raises  ;  a  lifter;  an  elevator. 

— A  movable  gate  removed  by  lifting;  a  lift-gate.  (Used 
as  provincial  English.)  —  In  Scotland,  the  sky;  the 
firmament. 

— pi.  (JVaut.)  Ropes  connecting  the  yard-arm  with  the  mast, 
used  to  make  the  yards  hang  lower  or  higher  as  required 

Dead  lift,  an  effort  to  raise  something  at  an  extreme 
disadvantage;  hence,  figuratively,  something  to  be  done 
which  calls  forth  one’s  utmost  energies. 

“  Mr  self  and  Trulla  made  a  shift 
To  help  him  out  at  a  dead  lift."  — Hudibra s. 

Lift'nble.  a.  That  may  be  lifted  or  raised. 

Lift'er.  n.  He  or  that  which  lifts  or  raises  ;  a  thief;  as. 
a  shop-lifter.  —  A  contrivance  for  hoisting  goods,  Ac. ;  as, 
a  grain -lifter. 

(Founding.)  A  tool  for  dressing  the  mould  — Also. a 
contrivance  attached  to  a  cope  to  hold  the  sand  together 
when  the  cope  is  lifted. 

(Mach.)  In  a  steam-engine,  the  arm  on  a  lifting-rod 
that  lifts  the  puppet-valve. 

Lift'-g*ate,  n.  See  Lift. 

Lift'in$g.  n.  The  act  of  one  who  lifts. —  Assistance: 
help :  aid. 

Lift'ing-jacli,  n.  A  simple  mechanical  arrangement 
for  raising  one  end  of  the  axletree  of  a  carriage,  and  so 
lifting  the  wheel  from  the  ground;  the  wheel  can  then 
be  removed,  or  turned  round  for  the  purpose  of  being 
cleaned. 

Lift'-loek,  n.  A  lock  of  a  canal. 

Lift'-wall.  n.  The  cross  wall  in  the  lock-chamber  of  a 
canal. 

Lig  ament,  n.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  ligamentum,  from  ligo,  liga- 
tus,  to  bind ;  Sansk.  lag,  to  cleave  to.]  That  which 
binds,  ties,  or  unites  one  thing  or  part  to  another;  a 
band  ;  a  bandage :  a  bond  ;  a  chain. 

(Anat.)  The.  name  of  a  particularly  tough,  elastic, 
fibrous  substance  or  texture  among  the  solids  of  the 
animal  body.  Ligaments,  sometimes  called  tendons  or 
sinews,  are  of  various  sizes,  shapes,  and  thicknesses: 
thus,  when  thinly  expanded,  like  the  inner  skin  that 
envelops  the  different  sections  of  an  orange,  it  is  called 
a  ligamentous  sheath,  and  covers  each  muscle  of  the  body 
in  a  separate  surrounding;  when  bound  together  in  bun¬ 
dles  of  white,  glistening  threads,  and  forming  the  two 
extremities  of  a  muscle,  it  is  called  a  tendon  or  sinew, 
the  substance  commonly  known  as  paxwax  ;  the  upper 
tendon  serving  for  the  origin  of  the  muscle,  or  its  place 
of  attachment,  and  the  lower,  and  always  the  longer,  j 
for  its  insertion.  The  next  important  use  of  ligaments 
is  to  bind  one  bone  to  another,  and  all  the  bones  of  the 


skeleton  together;  they  also  connect  cartilages  with 
bones,  as  exemplified  in  tlie  case  of  the  false  ribs  with 
the  continuation  of  the  breast-bone.  The  manner  in 
which  the  various  bones  are  individually  connected  with 
each  other,  more  particularly  those  composing  perfect 
and  imperfect  joints,  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  pro¬ 
visions  in  the  human  anatomy,  combining  both  strength 
and  neatness.  The  third  general  use  of  ligaments  is 
when  they  are  expanded  in  fibrous  layers,  like  parch¬ 
ment.  to  close  up  large  apertures  across  bones,  as  in 
the  pelvis,  to  prevent  the  escape  of  the  organs  within. 
Ligaments  are  round  or  flat,  broad  or  narrow,  and  are 
named  sometimes  according  to  their  shape,  very  fre¬ 
quently  after  their  position,  and  sometimes  from  some 
specialty  of  their  duty;  or  else  they  are  called  after 
the  name  of  some  distinguished  anatomist. 

Lig-ament'al,  Ligament'ous,  a.  Composing  a 
ligament  binding  ;  having  the  nature  of  a  ligament ; 
as,  a  ligamentous  membrane. 

Li'gan,  n.  (Mar.  Law.)  Same  as  Lagan,  q.  v. 

Ligarins,  Quintus.  ( li-gair’e-us ,)  proconsul  in  Africa, 
who  conducted  himself  so  well  in  that  station,  that,  at 
the  desire  of  the  people,  he  was  appointed  perpetual 
governor.  He  opposed  Caesar,  who  pardoned  him  after 
the  defeat  of  Scipio.  Not  thinking  himself  safe,  he  ab¬ 
sented  himself  from  Rome,  on  which  account  Tubero 
accused  him  ;  but  Ligarius  was  defended  by  Cicero  and 
acquitted.  He  was  one  of  the  conspirators  with  Brutus 
and  Cassius  against  Caesar. 

Li^a'tion.  n.  [Lat.  ligatio. \  The  act  of  binding  ;  also, 
the  state  of  being  bound. 

*•  Slumber  of  the  body  ...  is  the  ligation  of  sense."-'  Addison. 

— A  bond  ;  a  bandage;  a  ligature. 

I.ig'ature,  n.  [ Fr. :  Lat.  ligatura,  from  ligo,  to  bind.] 
(Surg.)  Any  tight-fitting  string  or  cord.  A  term  in 
surgery  implying  a  thread  tied  round  a  bleeding  artery ; 
a  bandage  ;  a  tape  drawn  tightly  round  a  limb,  to  6top 
the  circulation  in  the  main  artery,  like  a  tourniquet,  or 
to  prevent  the  absorption  of  some  virus,  as  from  a  rep¬ 
tile’s  sting.  Ligatures  for  arteries  are  generally  fibres 
of  strong,  fine  silk,  or  unbleached  thread. 

— The  act  or  process  of  binding ;  as,  stoppage  by  strong 
ligature  or  compression.  (Arbuthnot.)  —  State  of  being 
bound ;  stiffness. 

“  Sand  and  gravel  grounds  .  .  .  contract  no  ligature." — Mortimer. 

(Mas.)  The  tie  which  binds  several  notes  of  like 
length  together,  by  which  they  appear  in  groups.  Thus 
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four  quavers,  by  means  of  a  ligature  at  top  or 


bottom,  assume  the  form  I  I  I  i  ,  the  line  connecting 


them  being  the  ligature. 

(fYint.)  Two  or  more  letters  cast  on  one  piece  or 
shank.  They  are  also  called  logotypes  (wood  types).  The 
ligatures  now  in  use  are  few  in  number,  having  been  re¬ 
duced  to  re,  ce.  ff,  ffi,  ffi.  fi,  and  fl ;  but  within  the  last 
forty  years  we  had  also  the  <ft,  fb,  fh,  fi,  fk,  fl.  and  ft,  now 
discarded  mainly  in  consequence  of  our  confining  our¬ 
selves  entirely  to  the  short  s.  The  A  is  the  modern  form 
of  the  ffs,  the  e  and  t  joined  together  for  et.  Earl  Stan¬ 
hope  proposed  to  abolish  the  present  ligatures  by  mak¬ 
ing  the  f  more  upright  without  being  kerned,  so  as  to 
admit  an  i  or  an  1  or  another  f  after  it,  and  to  introduce 
others  which  occur  more  frequently,  viz.,  th,  in,  an, 
re,  se,  to,  of.  and  on.  —  In  former  times,  Greek  was 
printed  as  written  in  the  Middle  Agps,  with  an  immense 
number  of  ligatures,  some  easily  decipherable,  but  most 
of  them  not  intelligible  even  to  good  Greek  scholars  of 
the  present  day. 

Lige'anee,  n.  (Old  Eng.  Law.)  Same  as  Liegance.  7.  r. 

Lig*e'nient.  n.  See  Ledgement. 

Light,  (lit,)  n.  [A.  S.  lenht,  leht,  liht :  D.  and  Ger.  licht  ; 
Icel.  lios ;  Dan.  lys  ;  Lat.  lux ;  W.  ilug,  light ;  Sansk. 
rue,  to  shine,  lok,  16c,  to  shine,  to  see,  l  and  r  being  in¬ 
terchangeable  ]  That  which  produces  vision ;  that  by 
which  objects  are  made  perceptible  to  the  sight;  that 
flood  of  luminous  rays  which  flows  from  the  sun  and 
constitutes  day.  (See  below,  {1  Optics.)  —  Day  ;  the  dawc 
of  day;  that  which  constitutes  day;  as,  he  rose  with 
the  light.  —  Anything  which  illumines,  or  gives  light,  as 
a  lamp,  candle,  taper,  or  pharos,  a  star,  the  sun,  and  the 
like;  any  luminous  body. 

“  Put  out  the  light,  and  then  —  put  out  the  light."  — Shaks 

— Illumination  of  mind;  instruction;  knowledge;  partic¬ 
ularly,  the80urce  of  mental  or  religious  enlightenment. 

“  Light  after  light  well  used  they  shall  attain."  — Milton . 

— A  visible  state;  public  view  or  notice;  publicity;  pop¬ 
ular  observation;  as,  the  truth  comes  to  light  at  last. 

“  Why  am  I  ask'd,  what  next  shall  see  the  light  ?"  —  Pope. 

— A  place  or  object  which  permits  light  to  enter ;  a  win- 
dow  or  pane  of  glass  ;  as,  a  sky -light. 

(Paint.)  The  medium  by  which  objects  are  discerned. 
In  a  picture  it  means  the  part  which  is  most  illuminated. 
This  may  happen  from  natural  light,  as  the  sun  or 
moon  ;  or  from  artificial  light,  as  a  fire,  candle,  Ac.  The 
principal  light  is  generally  made  to  fall  on  the  spot 
where  the  principal  figures  are  placed,  and  generally 
near  the  centre  of  the  picture.  A  reflected  light  is  that 
which  a  body  in  shadow  receives  from  a  contiguoul 
light  object. 

(Optics.)  Light  is  the  natural  agent  by  which  ob¬ 
jects  are  rendered  perceptible  to  tlie  sense  of  seeing. 
The  study  of  the  nature  and  properties  of  light  ha? 
been  an  object  of  philosophical  disquisition  from  an¬ 
cient  times,  and  muck  of  interest  lias  been  learned 
about  its  conditions,  while  the  theoretical  views  concern¬ 
ing  its  nature  accord  well  with  observed  phenomena 
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Among  the  earliest  speculations  on  the  subject  are  those 
of  Pythagoras,  who  considered  that  vision  was  caused 
by  particles  continually  emanating  from  the  surfaces  of 
bodies  and  entering  the  pupil  of  the  eye.  Plato  and  his 
followers,  however,  believed  that  vision  was  the  result 
of  the  emission  of  particles  from  the  eye  meeting  with 
certain  emanations  from  the  surfaces  of  things.  Not¬ 
withstanding  this  improbable  hypothesis,  the  Platonists 
seem  to  have  detected  several  properties  of  light ;  such 
as  its  propagation  in  straight  lines,  and  the  equality  of 
the  angles  of  incidence  and  reflection  when  it  falls  on  a 
reflecting  surface.  The  ancients  were  also  acquainted 
with  the  fact  that  the  sun’s  rays  could  be  concentrated 
by  means  of  a  concave  mirror.  Light  was  regarded  by 
Aristotle  as  a  mere  quality  of  matter,  and  Ptolemy  the 
geographer  wrote  a  treatise  on  optics,  which  has  not 
been  handed  down.  After  this  asra  of  speculation,  a 
long  period  of  darkness  occurred,  till  the  Arabians  be¬ 
gan  to  cultivate  the  learning  of  the  Greeks,  and  several 
of  their  philosophers  treated  on  optics.  The  earliest 
Arabian  work  on  this  subject  was  written  by  Alhazeu  : 
it  contains  a  description  of  the  eye,  and  details  many 
experiments  on  reflection  and  the  refracting  power  of 
air.  The  work  of  Alhazen  was  commented  upon  by 
Vitelio,  a  native  of  Poland,  in  1270:  and  from  a  passage 
in  Roger  Bacon’s  works,  it  would  appear  that  spectacles 
were  used  about  the  same  time.  There  is,  however,  no 
absolute  certainty  as  to  the  discoverer  of  spectacles. 
After  the  revival  of  letters,  Manrolycus  of  Messina,  one 
of  the  earliest  cultivators  of  mathematics,  made  optics 
his  study.  Baptista  Porta,  and  afterwards  Lord  Bacon, 
also  made  light  a  subject  of  investigation.  The  latter 
philosopher  complained  that  the  origin  and  form  of 
light  had  been  too  much  neglected.  Antonio, bishop  of 
Spalatro,  first  gave  the  true  theory  of  the  rainbow.  The 
next  important  step  was  the  discovery  of  the  telescope, 
by  Zacchias  Jansen,  a  spectacle-maker  of  Middleburg, 
in  Walcheren,  in  1590.  This  valuable  invention  was 
immediately  applied,  by  Galileo,  to  physical  astronomy 
with  great  success.  In  a  short  period  of  time  he  dis¬ 
covered  by  its  means  the  satellites  of  Jupiter,  the 
structure  of  the  Milky  Way,  the  phases  of  Venus,  the 
spots  on  the  sun’s  disc,  and  a  number  of  stars  hitherto 
unknown.  The  invention  of  the  compound  microscope 
seems  also  to  belong  to  Jansen.  After  a  number 
of  philosophers  had  given  their  attention  to  the  sub¬ 
ject,  the  interesting  discoveries  of  the  century  were 
crowned  by  the  researches  of  Newton  concerning 
the  optical  properties  of  light.  Notwithstanding  the  | 
brilliant  discoveries  that  have  been  made  in  this  branch 
of  science,  much  remains  to  learn  concerning  the  nature 
of  light.  Philosophers  are  agreed,  in  so  far  that  they 
acknowledge  that  the  phenomena  of  vision  depend  upon 
the  agency  of  a  subtile,  extremely  attenuated  matter, 
set  in  motion  by  the  sun  and  other  luminous  bodies. 
That  it  is  material  is  inferred  from  the  deflection  of 
light  from  its  course  in  passing  near  various  bodies; 
from  its  being  arrested  by  some  substances,  while  it 
passes  freely  through  others ;  from  its  capability  of  con¬ 
densation  and  dispersion;  from  its  producing  chemical 
changes  in  certain  compounds;  and  from  its  seemingly 
entering  into  the  composition  of  certain  substances, 
from  which  it  can  be  again  extracted.  With  regard  to 
the  propagation  of  light,  and  the  mode  in  which  it 
makes  itself  perceptible  to  our  senses,  two  hypotheses 
have  been  advanced — the  hypothesis  of  emission  and  the 
hypothesis  of  undulation.  The  hypothesis  of  emission 
supposes  that  light  consists  of  a  highly  attenuated  fluid, 
the  particles  of  which  are  not  affected  by  gravity,  but 
are  endowed  with  a  great  repulsive  force,  and  are  actu¬ 
ally  projected  from  luminous  substances  in  straight 
lines  with  inconceivable  velocity.  In  the  hypothesis 
of  undulation,  on  the  contrary,  the  whole  universe, 
including  the  interstitial  spaces  of  all  matter,  is  con¬ 
ceived  to  be  filled  with  a  highly  elastic  rare  medium, I 
which  possesses  the  property  of  inertia,  but  not  gravita¬ 
tion,  to  which  the  name  of  ether  has  been  given.  This) 
medium  is  not  light,  but  light  is  produced  in  it  by 
the  excitation  on  the  part  of  luminous  bodies  of  an 
undulatory  motion,  analogous  to  the  waves  of  water. 
By  this  theory,  luminous  bodies  are  supposed  to  act  on 
the  universally  diffused  fluid  somewhat  in  the  same 
manner  that  sonorous  bodies  do  on  air  in  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  sound.  Scientific  research  has  abundantly  indi¬ 
cated  that  the  propagation  of  light  is  a  process  of  the 
most  astonishing  rapidity.  It  was  observed  by  Roemer 
that  the  eclipses  of  Jupiter’s  satellites  happened  some¬ 
times  sooner  and  sometimes  later  than  the  times  given 
by  the  tables  of  them,  and  that  the  observation  of  them 
was  before  or  after,  according  as  the  earth  was  nearer 
to  or  farther  from  Jupiter.  It  was  therefore  con¬ 
cluded  that  this  circumstance  depended  upon  the  dis¬ 
tance  of  Jupiter  from  the  earth.  Subsequent  observa¬ 
tions  showed  that  planetary  light  requires  about  fouteen 
minutes  to  cross  the  earth’s  orbit;  These  results 
demonstrate  to  the  complete  satisfaction  of  scientists 
that  light  travels  the  vast  regions  of  planetary  space 
at  the  speed  of  186,772  miles  per  second.  The  following 
extract  from  Sir  J.  Herschel's  “Discourse”  may  give 
some  conception  of  this  velocity:  —  “A  cannon-ball 
would  require  seventeen  years,  at  least,  to  reach  the 
sun,  supposing  its  velocity  to  continue  uniform  from 
the  moment  of  its  discharge;  yet  light  travels  over  the 
same  space  in  seven  minutes  and  a  half.  The  swiftest 
bird,  at  its  utmost  speed,  would  require  nearly  three 
weeks  to  make  the  tour  of  the  earth  ;  light  performs  the 
same  distance  in  much  less  time  than  is  required  for  a 
single  stroke  of  its  wing.”  The  origin  of  light,  like  that 
of  heat,  may  be  traced  to  various  sources.  The  sun  is 
not  only  the  great  fountain  of  heat,  but  also  of  light, 
which  it  imparts  to  the  earth  and  to  the  other  members 


of  the  solar  system.  Light  emanates,  also,  from  terres- 1 
trial  matter  in  different  states  of  activity.  It  is  thrown  j 
off  when  certain  homogeneous  substances  act  upon  one 
another  by  the  mechanical  force  of  friction  ;  thus,  when 
two  pieces  of  quartz  or  rock-crystal,  or  two  pieces  of 
loaf-sugar,  are  rubbed  together,  they  emit  flashes  of 
light  in  a  dark  place.  Flashes  of  light  have  also  been 
observed  when  bodies  suddenly  change  their  state  un¬ 
der  the  force  of  crystallization.  It  is  generated  in  still 
greater  abundance  when  heterogeneous  substances  act 
upon  one  another  uuder  the  force  of  chemical  affinity. 
All  the  common  means  of  artificial  illumination  by 
lamps,  candles,  and  gas-lights,  are  dependent  upon  this 
action.  When  solid  bodies  are  heated  to  a  temperature 
of  800°,  they  begin  to  shine  in  the  dark;  and  if  a  cur¬ 
rent  of  air  at  900°,  which  is  in  itself  non-luminous,  be 
made  to  strike  upon  pieces  of  metal,  earth,  &c.,  it  will 
speedily  communicate  to  them  the  power  of  radiating 
light.  The  passage  of  electricity  excites  it  with  a  de¬ 
gree  of  intensity  only'  surpassed  by  that  of  the  solar 
ray,  while  in  the  glow-worm  and  fire-fly  we  see  that  the 
processes  of  life  are  capable  of  evolving  it.  When 
bodies  are  in  this  state  of  activity,  they  are  said  to  be 
self-luminous;  but  by  far  the  greatest  number  possess 
no  such  property  at  ordinary  temperatures.  Although 
unable  to  be  luminous  themselves,  all  substances  are 
capable  of  becoming  so  when  placed  in  the  presence  of 
a  self-luminous  body,  since  a  process  of  secondary  radi¬ 
ation  commences  from  them.  A  lamp,  for  instance, 
brought  into  a  dark  room,  is  not  only  visible  itself, 
but  renders  all  the  objects  in  the  room  visible.  A  sun¬ 
beam  admitted  into  a  dark  chamber  only  renders  lumi¬ 
nous  the  objects  directly  in  its  course;  but  if  any  of 
these  be  white,  as  a  sheet  of  paper,  the  whole  apartment 
will  become  illuminated  by  this  secondary  radiation. 
Among  the  heavenly  bodies  this  fact  is  illustrated  on  a 
splendid  scale.  The  sun  is  the  great  self-luminous  source 
of  the  system ;  the  moon  and  the  planets  possess  no  such 
inherent  property ;  but  those  parts  of  them  on  which 
the  sun's  light  falls  become  for  the  time  luminous,  and 
perform  all  the  offices  of  self-luminous  bodies.  It  is, 
therefore,  evident  that  the  communication  which  we 
call  tight  not  only  subsists  between  luminous  bodies 
and  our  eyes,  but  between  luminous  and  non-luminous 
bodies,  or  between  luminous  bodies  and  each  other. 
The  investigation  of  the  properties  of  light  constitutes 
the  peculiar  province  of  optics.  This  science  is  com¬ 
pletely  mathematical  (see  Optics);  but  its  basis,  like 
that  of  all  other  branches  of  natural  knowledge,  must 
be  experiment.  The  physiological  relations  of  light 
will  be  found  described  in  the  article  Eve  ;  it  is  only 
further  necessary  to  say  here,  that  the  radiant  force 
produces  the  sensation  of  light  by  striking  against  the 
expanded  nerve  of  vision  —  the  retina  ot  the  eye  — 
and  that  the  effect  is  persistent  during  a  definite  por¬ 
tion  of  time.  Hence  it  is,  that  winking  with  the  eyelids 
forms  no  impediment  to  correct  vision.  Experiment  has 
also  shown  that  the  impression  received  by  the  mind 
lasts  for  about  the  eighth  part  of  a  second,  but  varies 
with  the  intensity  of  the  light;  so  that  a  luminous 
point,  revolving  with  a  velocity  sufficient  to  complete  a 
circle  in  that  time,  will  not  appear  as  a  fiery  point,  but 
a  fiery  circle.  One  of  the  first  relations  of  light  to  pon¬ 
derable  matter  is,  that  most  bodies  possess  the  property 
of  intercepting  it  in  its  progress,  while  a  few  allow  it 
to  traverse  their  substance.  From  this  circumstance 
arises  the  distinction  of  bodies  into  opaque,  transparent, 
and  diaphanous.  The  light  of  the  sun  reaches  us  freely 
through  a  plate  of  glass,  but  is  entirely  excluded  by  a 
plate  of  metal.  A  sheet  of  white  paper,  or  a  piece  of 
porcelain,  also  allows  light  to  pass  through  it;  but  not 
in  straight  lines  parallel  to  its  first  direction,  —  the 
rays  become  broken  up,  as  it  were,  and  radiated  again 
from  a  new,  self-luminous  centre.  When  an  opaque 
screen  is  placed  between  a  luminous  body  and  another 
object,  such  as  a  sheet  of  paper,  a  shadow  is  cast  which 
is  similar  in  outline  to  the  section  of  the  body  producing 
it;  from  this  phenomenon  we  learn  that  the  rays  of  light 
are  transmitted  in  straight  lines.  When  a  pencil  of 
light  traverses  space,  or  a  perfectly  homogeneous  me¬ 
dium.  its  course  is  rectilinear  and  its  velocity  uniform  ; 
but  when  it  encounters  an  obstacle  or  enters  a  different 
medium,  it  undergoes  certain  modifications;  it  sepa¬ 
rates  itself  into  several  portions  :  one  of  these  is  reflect¬ 
ed ,  that  is,  turned  aside,  after  which  it  pursues  a  course 
wholly  exterior  to  the  obstacle  or  new  medium  ;  a  sec¬ 
ond  portion  enters  the  medium  and  is  refracted ,  or  bent 
out  of  its  original  direction;  a  third  portion  is  absorbed, 
or  lost ;  and  a  fourth  portion  is  radiated ,  or  repelled  in 
all  directions  from  the  surface.  In  reflection,  the  pri¬ 
mary  law  is,  that  the  angle  of  incidence  is  equal  to  the 
angle  of  reflection.  It  is  thus  that  the  images  are  formed 
in  a  looking-glass;  and  as  wo  always  see  objects  in  the 
direction  in  which  the  ray  of  light  arrives  at  the  eye,  we 
judge  the  image  to  be  as  much  behind  the  surface 
of  the  glass  as  the  object  is  before  it.  Every  known 
substance,  not  excepting  air,  the  most  diaphanous  of 
all,  reflects  some  portion  of  light.  It  is  calculated  that 
if  a  person  were  plunged  150  feet  in  the  clearest  water, 
he  would  find  the  light  of  the  sun  no  more  than  that  of 
the  moon.  When  objects  are  looked  at  through  glass, 
they  become  more  dim  in  exact  proportion  to  its  thick¬ 
ness.  There  is,  indeed,  no  such  thing  in  nature  as  per¬ 
fect  transparency.  On  the  other  hand,  also,  there  is  no 
substance  possessing  the  property  of  perfect  reflection  ; 
a  piece  of  leaf-gold  held  up  between  the  eye  and  any 
strong  light,  permits  bluish  rays  to  pass  through  Light 
may  be  so  reflected  from  regular  curved  concave  sur¬ 
faces  that  all  the  rays  may  converge  to  a  point  or  focus. 
In  these  cases  the  direction  of  each  ray  is  the  same  as 
if  it  had  been  reflected  at  the  point  of  incidence  from  a 


plane  surface  tangent  to  the  curve.  When  a  ray  of  light 
is  admitted  into  a  dark  room,  it  may  be  almost  wholly 
turned  aside  by  reflection  from  a  metallic  mirror  in  any 
direction,  according  to  the  angle  at  which  the  mirror  is 
presented  to  it.  If  it  be  made  to  fall  on  any  object,  it 
will  affect  that  object  as  the  original  ray,  a  portion  of  it 
becoming  irregularly  repelled  or  scattered.  It  is  this 
portion  that  renders  an  object  visible  in  all  directions. 
When  this  scattered  light  falls  upon  other  bodies,  it  is 
again  reflected  and  dispersed  from  them,  making  them 
visible,  but  in  a  less  degree,  on  account  of  the  partial 
absorption  which  is  continually  taking  place,  and  the 
whole  apartment  is  lighted.  If  the  ray  falls  on  a  sheet 
of  white  paper,  the  room  will  be  well  lighted;  but  if 
upon  black  velvet,  the  room  will  remain  dark  ;  since 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  light  will  be  absorbed.  To  or¬ 
dinary  vision  this  property  is  of  the  highest  importance. 
All  bodies  on  the  earth  possess  it  in  various  degrees,  and 
the  atmosphere  which  surrounds  it,  in  a  remarkable  man¬ 
ner.  The  sun’s  light,  by  this  means,  is  diffused,  and  that 
milder  radiance  maintained  which  is  so  agreeable  to  the 
eye,  and  which  renders  objects  visible  when  the  rays  do 
not  fall  upon  them.  Without  this  property,  all  objects 
shaded  from  the  sun  would  be  totally  invisible,  and  with¬ 
out  an  atmosphere  the  sun  would  appear  as  a  fiery  disc 
in  a  black  sky.  Travellers  state  that  on  lofty  moun¬ 
tains,  where  the  atmosphere  is  rare,  the  sun’s  rays  are 
painfully  intense,  and  the  sky  of  the  darkest  blue,  almost 
amounting  to  black.  When  a  pencil  of  light,  that  is 
an  assemblage  of  rays  passing  from  a  luminous  point, 
falls  on  the  surface  of  any  transparent  uncrystallized 
medium,  a  portion  pursues  its  course  through  it.  If  it 
enters  perpendicularly,  it  passes  through  in  a  straight 
line ;  if  at  an  angle,  it  is  bent  from  its  course,  and  is 
said  to  be  refracted.  In  refraction,  each  different  me¬ 
dium  has  its  own  action  on  light,  some  turning  a  ray 
incident  at  a  given  angle  more  out  of  its  way  than 
others.  As  a  general  rule,  the  refractive  power  of  sub¬ 
stances  is  in  some  degree  proportional  to  their  densities  ; 
for  instance,  water  acts  more  powerfully  than  air,  and 
has  its  power  increased  by  the  solution  of  different  salts  ; 
and  glass,  again,  is  superior  to  either.  The  effect  of 
refraction  is  familiarly  illustrated  if  a  stick  be  held 
obliquely  in  water,  when  it  appears  bent  at  the  point  of 
immersion.  The  direction  of  a  ray  of  refractive  light 
depends  not  only  upon  the  surface  where  it  enters,  but 
also  at  its  point  of  exit.  Thus,  by  modifying  the  sur¬ 
faces  of  reflecting  media,  the  rays  of  light  transmitted 
can  be  diverted  almost  at  pleasure.  (See  Lens.)  Since 
the  deflecting  power  acts  at  the  surfaces  of  bodies,  the 
original  deviation  of  a  ray  entering  a  piece  of  glass  may 
be  doubled  at  its  emergence  by  a  proper  adjustment  of 
sur  faces.  In  the  case  of  a  triangular  prism,  the  light 
which  falls  upon  one  of  the  faces  is  refracted  at  the  first 
surface,  and  also  at  the  second;  but  the  second  refrac¬ 
tion  does  not  bring  the  ray  into  a  direction  parallel  with 
the  incident  ray,  as  is  the  case  when  the  surfaces  of  the 
glass  are  parallel ;  but  they  are  bent  permanently  in 
another  direction.  If  a  pure  ray  of  white  light  from 
the  sun  be  admitted  into  a  dark  room  through  such  a 
prism,  instead  of  being  refracted  altogether,  and  appear¬ 
ing  still  as  a  white  ray,  it  is  divided  into  several  rays  of 
very  vivid  colors.  In  this  state  it  is  said  to  be  analyzed, 
or  decomposed  into  its  elementary  rays.  Seven  distinct 
colors  can  be  distinguished,  namely :  red,  orange,  yel¬ 
low.  green,  blue,  indigo,  and  violet.  The  red  ray  is  the 
least  bent,  and  the  violet  the  most.  If  these  colored 
rays  be  again  collected  by  refraction  through  a  convex 
lens,  or  by  reflection  from  a  concave  mirror,  they  repro¬ 
duce  white  light  at  the  respective  foci.  The  space  illu¬ 
minated  and  colored  by  a  pencil  of  rays  from  the  sun 
thus  analyzed  is  called  the  solar  spectrum.  (See  Spec¬ 
trum,  Solar.)  This  analysis  of  white  light,  however, 
is  not  wholly  dependent  upon  the  refractive  power  of 
a  transparent  medium,  but  from  an  effect  called  disper¬ 
sion.  The  mean  refractive  and  dispersive  powers  ot 
bodies  are  not  proportional  to  each  other.  If  a  hollow 
glass  prism  be  filled  with  oil  of  cassia,  the  spectrum  pro¬ 
duced  will  be  two  or  three  times  longer  than  that  of  a 
solid  glass  prism.  Different  substances  not  only  exhibit 
a  difference  of  dispersive  power  generally  upon  all  the 
rays  of  light,  but  are  found  to  act  unequally  on  the  dif¬ 
ferent  rays.  Thin  plates  or  scales  of  different  sub¬ 
stances,  or  substances  divided  by  fine  regular  lines,  or 
consisting  of  minute  fibres,  have  also  the  property  of 
decomposing  light  which  falls  upon  them  ;  but  the  phe¬ 
nomena  which  they  represent  are  totally  different,  and 
depend  upon  different  principles.  The  simplest  case  of 
this  property  occurs  when  a  beam  of  divergent  light 
enters  a  dark  room  by  an  aperture  not  more  than  l-40th 
part  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  a  thin  rod,  such  as  a 
pin,  is  placed  in  its  course.  On  examining  the  shadow, 
fringes  of  colored  light  will  be  found  on  both  sides. 
(See  Diffraction  of  the  Rays  of  Light.)  These  fringes 
are  caused  by  the  interference  of  the  rays  bent  into  the 
shadow  on  one  side  of  the  body,  with  the  rays  bent  into 
the  shadow  on  the  other.  Interference  is  accounted  for 
by  the  undulatory  hypothesis ;  and  the  alternate  cessa¬ 
tion  and  increase  of  sound  produced  by  two  musical 
notes  nearly  in  unison,  known  by  the  name  of  beats, 
presents  a  marked  analogy  with  the  alternate  luminous 
and  black  fringes  arising  from  the  interference  of  light. 
Thin  plates  of  different  substances,  such  as  mica,  pro¬ 
duce  similar  phenomena  of  color ;  and  the  same  effects 
are  seen  in  the  splendid  colors  exhibited  in  soap-bubbles, 
and  also  when  a  small  quantity  of  oil  is  poured  on  the 
surface  of  water.  The  iridescent  tints  in  mother-of- 
pearl,  the  beautiful  and  varied  plumage  of  many  birds, 
and  the  color  of  many  shells  and  fishes,  are  all  depend¬ 
ent  upon  the  same  cause.  The  law  of  ordinary  refrac¬ 
tion  is  far  from  general.  Rays  of  light,  in  traversing 
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the  larger  number  of  crystallized  bodies,  are  commonly  | 
split  into  two  pencils  :  one  of  these,  called  the  ordinary 
ray,  follows  the  common  laws  of  refraction;  while  the 
other,  called  the  extraordinary  ray,  obeys  very  different 
laws.  This  phenomenon  is  observed  in  all  crystallized 
bodies  which  do  not  belong  to  the  tessular  system,  or 
that  class  which  may  be  supposed  to  be  constructed  of 
spherical  particles;  sucn  as  tne  regular  cube,  octohe- 
dron,  Ac.  According  to  the  nature  of  the  crystal,  and 
the  direction  in  which  it  is  cut,  the  division  of  the  beam 
is  greater  or  less.  The  best  exemplification  of  this  mode 
of  refraction  is  to  be  found  in  a  substance  called  Iceland 
spar,  the  crystallized  carbonate  of  lime.  If  a  small  il¬ 
luminated  object  be  looked  at  through  a  rhombohedron 
of  this  substance  in  certain  positions,  two  images  of  the 
object  will  appear;  and  on  turning  the  crystal  round  in 
its  own  plane,  so  as  to  make  a  complete  revolution,  the 
two  images  will  assume  a  regular  movement  with  regard 
to  each  other,  and  one  will  fall  upon  the  other,  or  coin¬ 
cide  with  it,  twice  in  the  revolution.  If  the  rays  of  light 
separated  by  passing  through  Iceland  spar  be  passed 
through  another  crystal  placed  similarly  to  the  first,  no 
further  sub-division  of  the  light  will  take  place.  If, 
again,  the  crystals  be  so  placed  that  the  principal  sec¬ 
tions  are  at  right  angles,  there  will  still  be  but  two  im¬ 
ages;  but  the  ordinary  and  extraordinary  rays  of  the 
first  will  become  reversed  in  the  second;  at  all  inter¬ 
mediate  positions,  however,  there  will  be  a  sub-division 
of  each  ray,  and,  consequently,  four  images.  Each  ray 
has  then  suffered  a  physical  change,  which  has  been 
called  polarization,  a  term  which  indicates,  according 
to  Dr.  Whewell,  “  opposite  properties  in  opposite  direc¬ 
tions,  so  exactly  equal  as  to  be  capable  of  accurately 
neutralizing  one  another.”  Many  crystallized  minerals, 
when  cutinto  parallel  plates, are  sufficiently  transparent 
to  allow  of  abundance  of  light  to  pass  through  them, 
which,  in  consequence,  is  found  to  be  polarized.  Through 
a  well-polished  plate  of  tourmaline,  cut  from  a  crystal 
of  a  brown  color,  in  a  direction  parallel  to  the  axis  of 
the  prism,  a  candle  may  be  seen  as  through  a  piece 
of  colored  glass,  and  no  change  will  be  observed  on  i 
turning  it  round.  If  another  similar  plate  be  inter-  j 
posed  between  the  first  plate  and  the  eye,  and  made  to  | 
revolve  slowly  in  its  own  plane,  the  candle  will  appear 
and  disappear  alternately  at  every  quarter  revolution  ; 
passing  through  every  degree  of  brightness,  to  total, 
or  nearly  total,  evanescence,  in  each  quadrant.  If  the 
rays  separat¬ 
ed  by  a  crystal 
of  Iceland  spar 
be  examined  by 
means  of  a  plate 
of  tourmaline, 
it  will  be  seen 
that  the  ordi¬ 


nary  image  is 
most  intense 
when  the  axis 
of  the  tourma¬ 
line  is  perpen¬ 
dicular  to  the 
principal  sec¬ 
tion  of  the 
rhombohedron, 
and  that  it  be¬ 
comes  extinct 
in  the  opposite 
direction.  When 
the  axis  of  the 
tourmaline  lies 
in  the  principal 
section  itself, 
the  extraordi¬ 
nary  image  pre¬ 
sents  similar 
phenomena. 

The  polariza¬ 
tion  of  a  ray  of 
light  may  also 
be  effected  by 
reflection. When 
a  ray  of  light 
falls  upon  a  pol¬ 
ished  glass  sur¬ 
face  at  an  angle 
of  56°  45',  if  the 
reflected  ray  be 
examined 
through  a  plate 
of  tourmaline, it 
will  exhibit  the 
same  series  of 
phenomena  as 
if  it  had  passed 
through  anoth-  Fig.  1576. 

er  plate  of  the  norremberg’s  apparatus  for 

same  substance.  polarizing  light. 

The  light  is  in¬ 
visible  when  the  axis  of  the  tourmaline  is  parallel  to  the 
plane  of  reflection.  Different  substances  polarize  light 
by  reflection  at  different  angles  ;  water  at  53°  11',  and 
the  diamond  at  68°  1'.  The  most  interesting,  as  well 
as  the  most  splendid  phenomena  of  polarized  light, 
are  the  brilliant  and  gorgeous  colors  which,  under  cer¬ 
tain  conditions,  are  developed  by  crystallized  plates. 
If  a  ray  of  light  which  has  been  polarized  be  made  to 
traverse  a  thin  plate  of  mica,  or  sulphate  of  lime,  which 
ii  colorless  to  common  light,  and  then  examined  through 
a  plate  of  tourmaline  in  that  position  where,  without 
the  plate,  it  would  disappear,  the  ray  will  be  seen,  but 
splendidly  colored  with  tints  depending  upon  the  thick¬ 


ness  of  the  plate  and  its  inclination.  The  polarization  I 
of  light  has  been  made  useful  in  detecting  the  nature  of 
substances  which  elude  the  direct  process  of  chemical 
examination,  and  also  for  the  purpose  of  detecting  rocks 
and  shoals  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  By  viewing  objects 
at  the  bottom  of  the  sea  through  a  polarizing  tube, 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  glare  of  the  reflected  light  is 
extinguished.  Every  instrument  for  investigating  the 
properties  of  polarized  light  consists  essentially  of  two 
parts,  one  for  polarizing  the  light,  the  other  for  ascer¬ 
taining  or  exhibiting  the  tact  of  light  having  undergone 
polarization.  The  former  part  is  called  the  polarizer,  the 
latter  the  analyzer.  The  most  simple  but  complete  in¬ 
strument  for  polarizing  light  is  that  invented  by  M.  Nor- 
remberg.  It  may  be  used  for  repeating  most  of  the  ex¬ 
periments  on  polarized  light.  It  consists  of  two  brass 
rods,  b  and  d  (Fig.  1576),  which  support  an  unsilvered 
mirror,  n,  of  ordinary  glass,  movable  about  an  hori¬ 
zontal  axis.  A  small  graduated  circle  indicates  the 
angle  of  inclination  of  the  mirror.  Between  the  feet  of 
the  two  columus  there  is  a  silvered  glass, p,  which  is  fixed 
and  horizontal.  At  the  upper  end  of  the  columns 
there  is  a  graduated  plate,  i,  in  which  a  circular  disc, 
o,  rotates.  This  disc,  in  which  there  is  a  square  aper¬ 
ture,  supports  a  mirror  of  black  glass,  to,  which  is 
inclined  to  the  vertical  at  the  polarizing  angle.  An 
annular  disc,  k,  can  be  fixed  at  different  heights 
on  the  columns  by  means  of  a  screw.  A  second 
ring,  a,  may  be  moved  around  the  axis.  It  supports  a 
black  screen,  in  the  centre  of  which  there  is  a  circular 
aperture.  When  the  mirror,  n,  makes  with  the  vertical 
an  angle  of  35°  25',  which  is  the  complement  of  the 
polarizing  angle  for  glass,  the  luminous  rays,  Sti,  which 
meet  the  mirror  at  this  angle,  become  polarized,  and  are 
reflected  in  the  direction  np  towards  the  mirror  p,  which 
sends  them  in  the  direction  pnr.  After  having  passed 
through  the  glass  n,  the  polarized  ray  falls  upon  the 
blackened  glass,  to,  under  an  angle  of  35°  25',  because 
the  mirror  makes  exactly  the  same  angle  with  the 
vertical.  But  if  the  disc,  o,  to  which  the  mirror,  to,  is 
fixed,  be  turned  horizontally,  the  intensity  of  the  light 
reflected  from  the  upper  mirror  gradually  diminishes, 
and  totally  disappears  when  it  has  been  moved  through 
90°.  This  position  is  that  represented  in  the  diagram: 
the  plane  of  incidence  on  the  upper  mirror  is  then  per¬ 
pendicular  to  the  plane  of  incidence,  S  np,  on  the  mirror, 
n.  When  the  upper  mirror  is  again  turned,  the  inten¬ 
sity  of  the  light  increases  until  it  has  passed  through 
180°,  when  it  again  reaches  a  maximum.  The  mirrors 
to  and  n  are  then  parallel.  The  same  phenomena  are 
repeated  as  the  mirror  m  continues  to  be  turned  in  the 
same  direction,  until  it  again  comes  into  its  original 
position ;  the  intensity'  of  the  reflected  light  being 
greatest  when  the  mirrors  are  parallel,  and  being  re¬ 
duced  to  zero  when  they  are  at  right  angles.  If  the 
mirror  m  is  at  a  greater  or  less  angle  than  35c  25',  a  cer¬ 
tain  quantity  of  light  is  reflected  in  all  positions  of  the 
[plane  of  incidence.  —  For  many  years  it  has  been  known 
that  solar  light  is  capable  of  producing  powerful  chemi¬ 
cal  changes.  One  of  the  most  striking  of  these  is  its 
power  of  darkening  the  chloride  of  silver.  This  effect 
takes  place  slowly  in  diffused  light,  but  very  rapidly  in 
the  direct  rays  of  the  sun.  It  was  at  first  thought  that 
this  effect  was  caused  by  the  luminous  rays  ;  but  through 
later  observations  it  appears  that  solar  light  may  be 
divided  into  three  parts,  —  the  light-giviug  rays,  the 
heat-giving  rays,  and  the  chemical  rays.  It  is  by  the 
latter  rays  that  the  salts  of  silver  are  decomposed.  The 
greatest  chemical  action,  it  has  been  observed,  takes 
place  just  beyond  the  violet  rays  of  the  spectrum,  and 
the  property  gradually  diminishes  till  the  green  division 
is  reached ;  beyond  which  it  does  not  exist.  (See  Pho¬ 
tography.)  Light  is  of  great  importance  in  the  vegetable 
kingdom;  when  deprived  of  it,  plants  grow  white  and 
contain  an  excess  of  aqueous  and  saccharine  particles. 
To  the  influence  of  the  sun.  flowers  owe  the  beauty  of  col¬ 
or;  to  man  and  all  the  superior  animals,  the  sun  is  neces¬ 
sary  for  life  and  health.  See  Aberration  ;  Chromatics; 
Interference;  Optics;  Reflection;  Refraction, 
Ac. ;  also  Light,  Artificial,  in  Section  II. 

Light  (lit  ),  v.  a.  To  kindle  ;  to  iutlame ;  to  set  on  fire. 

Light,  (lit,)  a.  [Sax.  leoht,  liht;  Du.  ligt;  Ger.  leicht ; 
Lat.  ieins.J  Not  tending  downward  or  to  the  centre 
with  great  force;  having  little  weight.  —  Not  heavy; 
not  burdensome ;  easy  to  be  lifted,  borne,  or  carried  by 
physical  strength. — Not  oppressive;  easy  to  be  suffered 
or  endured ;  easy  to  be  performed  ;  not  difficult.  —  Easy 
tobedigested. — Active;  swift ;  nimble;  unembarrassed. 
—  Not  laden;  not  sufficiently  ballasted.  —  Slight;  not 
important. — Not  dense;  small;  inconsiderable.— Moder¬ 
ate,  as  a  breeze.  —  Inconsiderate ;  easily  influenced  by 
trifling  considerations.  —  Unstead.  ;  unsettled;  volatile. 
— Gay;  airy;  indulging  levity ;  trifling. — Wanton  ;  un¬ 
chaste. — Loose;  sandy;  wanting  depth,  as  a  soil. 

Light,  v.n.  [Sax.  lihtan,  alihtan,  to  descend,  alight, — 
from  liht,  not  heavy.]  To  descend  or  alight,  as  from  a 
horse  or  carriage.  —  To  settle;  to  rest;  to  stoop  from 
flight,  as  a  bird.- — To  fall  on;  to  come  to  by  chance;  to 
happen  to  find.  (Followed  by  on  or  upon.) 

Light,  adv.  Lightly;  cheaply. 

Lig  llt'-ball,  n.  (Mil.)  A  case  filled  with  a  composition 
that  ignites  readily  and  burns  with  a  brilliant  flame, 
which  is  thrown  from  mortars  to  illumine  any  position 
in  which  a  party  of  the  enemy  is  supposed  to  be  working. 
They  are  chiefly  used  by  the  besieged  in  order  to  discover 
the  troops  that  are  engaged  in  tracing  and  forming  the 
trenches  at  the  commencement  of  operations  against 
a  fortified  town,  and  in  case  of  an  assault,  when  the 
balls  are  thrown  by  the  hand  into  the  ditches  on  either 
side  of  the  breach  and  on  the  debris  of  which  it  is  com¬ 
posed,  that  the  light  proceeding  from  them  may  enable 


|  the  defenders  to  direct  a  fire  with  precision  against  their 
assailants.  The  composition  that  is  used  consists  of  10 
parts  of  saltpetre  to  3  of  rosin,  and  4  of  sulphur.  These 
ingredients  are  first  powdered,  and  passed  through  a 
sieve,  and  then  mixed  into  a  stiff  paste  by  the  addition 
of  a  little  boiling  linseed-oil.  This  is  placed  in  a  spheri¬ 
cal  case  of  cartridge-paper,  or  canvas  made  of  gores 
sewn  together,  or  in  cylinders  formed  by  two  hemis¬ 
pherical  ends  of  metal  kept  apart  by  a  few  strong  wires 
fastened  at  either  end  to  the  rims  of  the  metal-cups,  the 
framework  thus  formed  being  covered  with  canvas  or 
stout  paper.  The  case  made  in  this  manner  is  about 
half  as  long  again  as  it  happens  to  be  in  diameter,  and 
the  diameter  varies  in  accordance  with  the  calibre  of 
the  piece  from  which  it  is  to  be  discharged.  Either 
kind  of  case  is  filled  with  the  composition  through  a 
hole  made  for  the  purpose,  which  also  serves  as  a  fuse- 
hole  for  the  introduction  of  a  piece  of  quick-match  that 
ignites  the  mixture  as  soon  as  the  case  is  discharged 
trom  the  mortar.  These  cases  are  sometimes  filled  with  a 
composition  that  emits  a  dense  smoke  when  it  is  set  alight. 
They  are  then  used  to  mask  the  operations  of  troops, 
or  to  compel  men  who  are  working  in  the  galleries  of 
mines  to  abandon  them  in  order  to  escape  suffocation 
from  the  smoke  and  stifling  odor  that  issue  from  them. 
The  composition  that  is  used  in  making  these  consists 
of  10  parts  of  mealed  powder,  2  of  saltpetre,  3  of  coal- 
dust,  4  of  pitch,  and  1  of  tallow.  The  powder,  saltpetre, 
and  coal-dust  are  pulverized  and  sifted,  alter  which  they 
are  mixed  with  the  pitch  and  tallow  in  a  melted  state. 

Liglit'-ba,rrel,  n.  (Mil.)  An  empty  powder  -  barrel 
pierced  with  holes,  and  filled  with  shavings  soaked  in 
pitch,  used  to  light  up  a  ditch  or  breach. 

Light'-boat,  n.  Same  as  Light-ship,  q.  v. 

Light'-brain,  n.  An  empty-headed  person. 

Light  Cav'alry,  n.  See  Cavalry. 

Light'en,  v.  n.  [Sa x.  lihtan,  from  liht ;  0.  Ger .  liuht- 
jan.]  To  flash;  to  burst  forth  or  dart,  as  lightning;  to 
shine  with  an  instantaneous  illumination;  to  shine,  like 
lightning. 

— v.  a.  To  dissipate  the  darkness  of:  to  fill  with  light; 
to  spread  over  with  light.  — To  illuminate  with  knowl¬ 
edge. — To  free  from  trouble  and  fill  with  joy. 

Lighten.  ( lit'n ,)  v.  a.  [Sax.  lihtan;  0.  Ger.  lihtjan.] 
To  make  less  heavy;  to  reduce  in  weight. — To  alleviate; 
to  make  less  burdensome  or  afflictive.  —  To  cheer;  to 
exhilarate. 

Lighter,  (lil'er,)  n.  One  who  lights  or  kindles.  —  A 
large,  open,  flat-bottomed  boat,  used  to  lighten  ships  of 
their  burden,  as  well  as  in  loading  them. 

Lighterage,  (lit'er-aj,)  n.  The  price  paid  for  unload¬ 
ing  ships  by  lighters  or  boats. 

— The  act  of  unloading  into  lighters. 

Lighterman,  ( Ut'er-man ,)  n. ;  pi.  Lightermen.  A 
boatman  ;  one  who  manages  a  lighter. 

Light '-lingered,  a.  Dexterous  in  taking  and  con¬ 
veying  away  ;  thievish;  addicted  to  petty  thefts. 

Light-foot,  or  Light'-footed,  a.  Nimble  in  running 
or  dancing;  active. 

Light'fni,  a.  Full  of  light. 

Liglit'-handed,  a.  (Naut.)  That  is  short  of  men,  as 
a  ship. 

Light’-headed,  a.  Thoughtless;  heedless;  weak; 
volatile;  unsteady.  —  Dizzy;  delirious. 

Light'-headedness,  n.  Deliriousness;  dizziness. — 
Disorder  of  the  mind. 

Light'-hearted,  a.  Free  from  grief  or  anxiety ;  gay ; 
cheerful ;  merry. 

Light'-heartedly.  adv.  With  a  light  heart. 

Light'-lieartedness,  n.  The  state  of  being  free 
trom  care  or  grief;  cheerfulness. 

Light'-heeled,  (lit'heeld,)  a.  Lively  in  running  or 
walking. 

Light'-horse,  n.  (Mil.)  Light-armed  cavalry. 

Light'-house,  n.  A  building  (Fig.  906)  erected  on 
any  part  of  the  coast,  or  on  islands  at  a  little  distance 
from  it,  to  enable  the  sailor  to  determine  the  position 
of  his  vessel  when  it  is  approaching  land  at  night,  and 
to  shape  his  course  so  that  he  may  avoid  any  dangerous 
shoals,  reefs,  or  headlands  that  may  lie  in  its  vicinity. 
Light-houses  are  generally  built  in  the  form  of  a  cylin¬ 
drical  tower,  the  lower  chambers  of  which  often  afford 
accommodation  for  the  keeper  of  the  light  and  his 
family,  while  the  uppermost  story  constitutes  a  gigantic 
lantern,  being  a  room  with  glazed  sides,  and  having  a 
lamp  in  the  centre.  This  is  lighted  at  nightfall  by  the 
keeper,  and  burns  with  a  brilliant  flame,  the  light  of 
which  is  reflected  seawards  for  some  miles  by  the  aid 
of  a  combination  of  highly  polished  reflectors.  There  is 
generally  some  peculiarity  in  the  appearance  of  the 
light  shown  by  every  light-house,  which  enables  it  to  be 
readily  identified.  In  some  a  steady  light  is  exhibited, 
which  may  be  made  to  appear  to  be  colored  by  trans¬ 
mitting  it  through  a  colored  glass;  while  in  others  the 
light  is  intermittent,  the  light  appearing  at  certain  in¬ 
tervals  of  longer  or  shorter  duration,  or  a  flash  of  one 
color  being  sometimes  succeeded  by  a  flash  of  another 
color.  The  obscuration  of  the  light  for  any  fixed  inter¬ 
val  of  time,  or  a  change  of  color,  is  effected  by  bringing 
an  opaque  screen,  or  screen  of  colored  glass,  before  the 
lamp,  and  withdrawing  it  successively,  the  revolution 
of  the  screen  or  colored  medium  being  effected  by  ma¬ 
chinery  which  is  attached  to  it,  and  which  is  similar  in 
its  nature  to  clock-work.  In  places  where  the  naviga¬ 
tion  is  intricate  on  account  of  sandbanks  and  shoals, 
as  it  is  at  the  entrance  of  any  large  tidal  river,  vessel* 
are  moored  in  the  necessary  positions  on  which  the 
lights  are  displayed.  Every  vessel  is  provided  with  in¬ 
structions  respecting  the  peculiar  way  in  which  the 
light  is  exhibited  from  any  light-house  or  floating-light, 
and  its  bearings  with  regard  to  other  parts  of  the  ooaat 
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and  headlands  in  its  immediate  vicinity,  that  the  captain 
or  master  may  be  enabled  to  recognize  the  light,  and 
so  determine  the  position  of  his  vessel.  The  distance  at 
which  any  light  can  be  seen,  depends,  of  course,  on  the 
height  of  the  tower,  and  varies  with  the  state  of  the 
atmosphere.  The  greatest  recorded  distance  at  which 
an  oil-light  has  been  visible  is  that  of  the  holophotal 
light  of  Allepey  at  Travaueore,  which  has  been  seen 
from  an  elevated  situation  at  a  distance  of  45  miles. 
The  holophotal  revolving-light  at  Baccalieu,  in  New¬ 
foundland,  is  seen  every  night  in  clear  weather  at  Cape 
Spear,  a  distance  of  40  nautical  miles.  — The  use  of  lights 
for  directing  the  mariner  is  of  very  high  antiquity;  but 
their  early  history  is  involved  in  much  obscurity.  In 
the  ancient  world,  there  were  light-houses  at  Ostea, 
Ravenna,  Puteoli,  Capri,  Rhodes,  on  the  Thracian  Bos¬ 
phorus,  Ac. ;  but  by  far  the  most  celebrated  light-house 
in  antiquity  was  that  erected  by  Ptolemy  Soter  on  the 
small  island  of  Pharos,  opposite  to  Alexandria  —  “  noc- 
turnis  ignibus  cursum  navium  regeus  ”  (Pliny,  lib.  v., 
c.  31.)  Its  extraordinary  height,  which  some  authors 
have  estimated  at  500  feet  and  upwards,  procured  for  it 
a  place  among  the  wonders  of  the  world ;  and  according 
te  Josephus,  its  “beaming  summit”  could  be  seen  at  a 
distance  of  300  stadia  —  about  42  English  miles.  It  is 
said  to  have  cost  800  talents;  and  its  celebrity  was  such 
that  Pharos  rapidly  became,  and  still  continues  to  be  in 
many  countries,  a  generic  name  equivalent  to  light-house. 
The  most  celebrated  light-houses  of  modern  times  are  the 
Eddystone  light-house  (see  Eddystone),  and  the  Tour 
deCordouan  at  the  entrance  of  the  Gironde,  in  France, 
which  was  begun  in  1584,  and  finished  in  1611.  It  is 
186%  feet  (English)  in  height;  and  besides  being  of  the 
highest  importance  to  the  sailor  on  so  dangerous  and 
frequented  a  coast,  it  is  at  the  same  time  a  splendid 
architectural  work.  The  early  history  of  light-houses 
in  the  U.  States  is  not  well  known ;  but  it  is  certain 
that  before  1789  the  principal  capes  and  ports  of  the 
Atlantic  coast  were  lighted.  A  new  impulse  was  given 
to  light-houses  about  the  year  1845,  and  the  lens  of  Fres¬ 
nel  system  of  light-house  illumination  has  been  gener¬ 
ally  adopted.  In  1897  there  were  1,475  lighthouses  and 
lighted  beacons  on  the  coasts  of  the  U.  8.,  and  46  light 
vessels,  with  numerous  buoys,  fog-signals  &c.,  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  lighthouse  service,  with  1,213  light- 
keepers  and  numerous  other  employees.  The  intro¬ 
duction  of  the  electric  light,  in  connection  with  the 
system  of  reflectors  in  use  in  lighthouses,  has  proved 
highly  serviceable.  See  Lighthouse,  in  Section  II. 

Iaght'-in'fantry,  n.  (Mil )  See  Infantry. 

Light-legged,  (lit'legd,)  a.  Nimble;  swift. 

Light  less,  a.  Wanting  light;  dark. 

Light'ly ,  adv.  With  little  weight. — Without  deep  im¬ 
pression. —  Easily;  readily;  without  difficulty — With 
out  reason,  or  for  reasons  of  little  weight.  —  Cheerfully. 
— Wantonly.  —  Nimbly;  with  agility.  —  Gayly;  airily; 
with  levity;  without  heed  or  care. 

Light'-ininded,  u.  Unsettled;  unsteady;  volatile; 
not  considerate. 

Light'ness,  n.  Want  of  weight  or  oppressiveness; 
levity,  as  of  air  or  animal  spirits.  — -The  quality  of  mind 
which  disposes  it  to  be  influenced  by  trifling  considera¬ 
tions;  inconstancy;  unsteadiness;  giddiness. 

— Wantonness;  lewdness.  — Agility  ;  nimbleness. 

(Pine.  Arts.)  The  quality  of  being  free  from  weight 
or  clumsiness. 

Light'ning,  n.  (Electricity.)  The  sudden  and  vivid 
flash  that  precedes  thunder,  produced  by  a  discharge  of 
atmospheric  electricity.  When  a  thunder-storm  com¬ 
mences,  light  clouds  with  jagged  edges  are  observed, 
the  motions  of  which  are  often  opposite  and  variable. 
At  the  surface  of  the  earth,  the  atmosphere  is  still  and 
calm,  with  a  slight  elevation  of  temperature  and  con¬ 
siderable  barometric  and  hvgroraetric  changes  ;  produc¬ 
ing  sensations  of  closeness,  faiutness,  and  oppression. 
Low  murmurings  of  distant  thunder  are  then  heard, 
after  which  the  lower  region  of  the  air  is  refreshed  by 
cooler,  but  light  breezes  of  uncertain  direction.  The 
thunder-clouds  appear  nearer,  larger,  and  blacker,  and 
the  sensations  of  uneasiness  increase.  At  short  inter¬ 
vals,  flashes  of  lightning  are  observed.  Their  course  is 
sometimes  zigzag,  when  it  is  called  forked  lightning ; 
the  breaking  up  of  its  course  shows  that  it  is  danger¬ 
ous,  since  the  lightning  must  be  near  terrestrial  objects. 
After  the  discharge  heavy  showers  of  hail  or  rain  de¬ 
scend,  and  the  atmosphere  is  again  cooled.  The  black¬ 
ness  then  becomes  universal,  and  the  thunder  is  heard 
in  a  loud  burst,  almost  instantaneously  with  each  bril¬ 
liant  flash  of  lightning.  The  color  of  lightning  varies, 
being  generally  a  changeable  yellow,  and  sometimes 
red,  blue,  or  violet,  according  to  the  density  of  the  at¬ 
mosphere.  The  identity  of  lightning  with  the  discharge 
of  ordinary  electricity  was  discovered  by  Benjamin 
Franklin  in  America,  and  Romas  in  France.  Franklin, 
in  June,  1752,  having  perceived  a  thunder-clond  ap¬ 
proaching,  sent  up  a  silk  kite  attached  to  a  dry  hempen 
cord.  Soon  afterwards  he  noticed  that  the  loose  threads 
of  the  cord  stood  erect,  and  upon  approaching  his  finger 
to  the  cord,  he  drew  sparks.  A  little  rain  falling, 
the  conducting  power  of  the  cord  was  increased,  and 
the  violence  of  the  shocks  received  from  the  sparks 
warned  him  that  it  was  dangerous  to  continue  the  ex¬ 
periment.  The  experiments  were  repeated  in  Europe, 
and  atmospheric  electricity  became  a  favorite  study,  till 
it  was  checked  by  the  death  of  Professor  Richtnann,  of 
St.  Petersburg.  He  had  attached  a  simple  species  of 
electrometer  to  his  apparatus  for  measuring  the  inten¬ 
sity  of  the  electricity  in  a  thunder-cloud.  Alter  a  loud 
clap  of  thunder,  he  proceeded  to  read  off  the  degree  in¬ 
dicated  by  hie  instrument,  when  a  globe  of  electric  fire 
was  discharged  through  his  body,  and  killed  him  on  the 


spot.  The  causes  which  produce  atmospheric  electricity 
are  not  well  known.  In  general,  when  a  flash  of  light¬ 
ning  occurs,  the  earth  and  the  cloud  may  be  looked 
upon  as  the  terminal  planes  of  a  highly-charged  sys¬ 
tem  of  di-electric  air,  the  tension  of  which  goes  on  in¬ 
creasing  until  any  further  increase  causes  it  to  give  way, 
when  the  opposite  electricities  rush  together  with  vio¬ 
lence,  producing  equilibrium  by  disruptive  discharge, 
or  a  flash  of  lightning.  There  are  several  varieties  of 
lightning,  known  by  different  names  —  Parked  light¬ 
ning,  the  only  kind  probably  that  strikes  terrestrial 
objects,  frequently  divides  into  two  or  more  zigzag  rib¬ 
bons  or  lines  of  light.  When  forming  a  long  rippling 
line  of  light,  it  is  called  by  the  sailors  chain  lightning. 
Sieet  lightning  seems  to  be  spread  over  an  immense  sur¬ 
face,  and  varies  in  color,  being  often  red,  but  sometimes 
blue  and  violet.  When  lightuiug  of  this  kind  appears 
without  thunder,  it  is  called  summer  lightning,  and  is 
generally  considered  to  be  the  reflection  of  some  very 
far-distant  storm.  —  Globular  lightning  appears  like  a 
luminous  ball  or  globe  of  fire,  and  travels  comparatively 
slowly,  while  those  mentioned  previously  are  almost 
instantaneous.  This  variety  of  lightning,  in  a  milder 
form,  is  known  to  the  French  and  Spaniards  as  St.  El¬ 
mo’s  fire ;  to  the  Italians,  as  the  fires  of  St.  Peter  and 
St.  Nicholas;  and  to  the  Portuguese,  as  corpos  santos, 
which  has  been  corrupted  by  English  sailors  into  com- 
azants.  In  this  form  it  appears  as  tufts  of  fire  on  the 
top  of  ships’  masts,  the  tips  of  bayonets,  on  the  alpen¬ 
stocks  of  Alpine  travellers,  or  on  the  tips  of  the  out¬ 
spread  fingers,  when  the  atmosphere  is  in  a  peculiar 
state  of  electrical  excitement.  When  lightning  strikes 
the  earth,  it  has  generally  been  remarked  that  the  flash 
is  succeeded  by  a  suffocating  odor,  often  compared  to 
that  of  burning  sulphur.  To  others,  the  odor  appears 
to  resemble  that  of  phosphorus  or  nitrous,  acid.  It 
seems  probable  that  the  smell  is  in  reality  due  to  the 
presence  of  ozone,  generated  by  the  action  of  the  elec¬ 
tric  fluid  on  the  air.  One  of  the  commonest  effects  of 
lightning  is  the  fusion  of  metals.  There  is  an  instance 
on  record  of  an  iron  chain  being  converted  into  a  solid 
rod  by  the  passage  through  its  length  of  a  flash  of  liglit- 
niug.  It  has  also  been  known  to  fuse  sand  and  other 
silicious  minerals  into  a  kind  of  glass  or  enamel  When 
solid  imperfect  conductors  are  struck  by  lightning,  they 
are  torn  and  scattered  to  pieces.  The  masts  of  ships 
have  in  this  way  been  shattered  to  fragments  in  an  in¬ 
stant.  Lightning  is  often  fatal  to  human  life.  In  all 
cases  accidents  from  lightning  are  more  frequent  in 
elevated  situations  than  in  the  plains,  and  in  villages 
or  in  the  open  country  than  in  populous  cities.  Death 
by  lightning  is  instantaneous,  and  seems  to  be  caused 
by  the  shock  to  the  brain  and  nervous  system.  Some¬ 
times  no  marks  of  injury  are  found,  but  oftener  there 
are  lacerations,  bruises,  burns,  and  occasionally  broken 
bones.  The  clothes  may  be  burnt  or  torn,  even  when 
the  body  is  not  visibly  injured,  metallic  substances  on 
the  body  may  be  fused,  and  steel  magnetized. 

Liglt t'n  i  iijg-comluct'or,  n.  A  bar  of  metal,  or  a 
collection  of  wires  or  bars  of  metal,  attached  in  a  particu¬ 
lar  manner  to  a  building  or  a  ship,  and  extending  from 
below  the  level  of  the  ground,  or  from  below  the  sheath¬ 
ing  of  the  ship,  to  a  point  several  feet  above  the  high¬ 
est  part  of  the  building  or  ship.  The  object  of  these 
contrivances  is  to  conduct  the  electric  fluid  to  the  earth 
without  doing  any  damage.— See  Conductors  and  Non- 
Conductors  of  Electricity. 

Light ning-rod,  n.  A  metallic  rod  to  protect  build¬ 
ings  or  vessels  from  lightning. 

Lights,  (lits,)  n.  pi.  The  lungs  generally  of  animals,— 
so  called  from  their  comparative  lightness. 

Llgllt'simie,  u.  Luminous;  not  dark;  not  obscure. 
— -Gay;  airy;  exhilarating:  cheering. 

Light'soineness,  n.  Quality  of  being  light;  lumi¬ 
nous. —  Cheerfulness;  merriment;  levity. 

Li  or  lit  Street,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village  of  Co¬ 
lumbia  co  ,  abt.  2  in.  N.K  of  Bloomsburg. 

Lig  ,ne,  Charles  Joseph,  I’ri>ce  de.  Own,)  a  Belgian 
general  in  the  service  of  Austria,  famous  for  his  wit,  the 
graces  of  his  person,  and  his  military  talents,  b  at 
Brussels,  1735.  lie  distinguished  himself  under  the 
Austrian  standard  during  the  Seven  Years’  War.  and  in 
tile  subsequent  campaigns,  becoming,  in  1771,  lieutenant- 
general.  lie  was  a  favorite  with  Maria  Theresa,  and 
particularly  with  Joseph  II  ,  who,  in  178-’,  sent  him  to 
Russia  on  a  mission  to  Catharine  II.  He  became  the 
intimate  friend  of  Catharine,  and  was  charged  to  par¬ 
ticipate  with  the  Russian  general  Potemkin  in  acting 
against  the  Turks.  In  1789  he  greatly  contributed  to 
the  taking  of  Belgrade,  lie  subsequently  fell  under  the 
displeasure  of  the  successors  of  Joseph  II,  but  was, 
nevertheless,  created  field-marshal  by  Francis  II.  in 
1808.  De  Ligne’s  reputation  as  a  wit  was  of  the  highest 
order  in  Continental  society,  lie  was  an  industrious 
writer,  and  left  behind  some  thirty  volumes  of  journals, 
military  memoirs.  &c.  A  selection  from  these,  under  the 
title  of  “  Letters  and  Opinions  of  the  Prince  de  Ligne,” 
was  published  by  Madame  de  Stael  in  1809.  D  1M4. 

Lig  neous,  d.  [Lat.  ligneus,  from  lignum.]  Made  of 
wood:  consisting  of  wood  :  resembling  wood. 

Ligaiif  erous,  a.  Producing  or  bearing  wood. 

Lignilica'tsoei.  n.  The  process  of  converting  into 
wood,  or  the  hard  substance  of  a  vegetable. 

Lig'nifonn,  a.  Resembling  wood;  like  wood. 

Lig  nify,  v.a.  [Fr.  liynifier ;  Lat.  lignum,  and  facin,  to 
make.]  To  convert  into  wood. 

—  .  n.  To  become  wood. 

Lig'nin.  n.  [Lat.  lignum,  wood.]  (Chem.)  The  incrust- 
ing  matter  contained  within  the  cellular  tissue,  giving 
hardness  to  the  wood  and  other  parts  of  plants.  At  one 
time  it  was  supposed  that  lignum  was  a  true  chemical 


principle;  but  the  researches  of  Payen  and  others  prove 
that  it  is  not  always  constant  in  composition.  It  is, 
however,  always  characterized  by  being  soluble  in  weak 
alkalies  and  insoluble  in  water. 

Lignip'erdous,  a.  [  Lat.  lignum,  wood,  and  per  do,  to 
destroy.  |  (Zoiil.)  Applied  to  insectsthatdestroy  wood. 
Lignite,  n.(Min.)  A  name  given  to  those  varieties 
of  brown-coal  which  show  distinct  marks  of  having 
been  formed  of  trees.  The  most  remarkable  are  those 
of  the  Rhine,  and  the  best  passages  from  the  one  fuel 
to  the  other  are  seen  in  Styria.  See  Brown-Coal. 

Lig  laose,  Lig'nons,  a.  Woody;  ligneous.  A 
new  explosive,  apparently  woody  fibre,  prepared 
with  nitroglycerin;  explosive  force  about  three 
times  that  of  blasting  powder. 

Lig'iium-vi'tse,  n.  (Bot.)  [Lat.,  wood  of  life.]  The 
wood  of  Guaiacum  officinale.  —  See  Guaiacum. 

Ligny,  ( leen'yee ,)  a  village  in  Belgium,  prov.  of  Nauiur, 
about  10  m.  N.E.  of  Charleroi,  famous  on  account  of  the 
battle  fought  here  by  the  French  under  Napoleon,  and 
the  Prussians  under  Bliicher,  16th  of  June,  1815,  the 
same  day  on  which  the  French,  under  Marshal  Ney, 
were  engaged  with  the  British,  under  Wellington,  at 
Quatre-Bras.  Napoleon  had  formed  a  plan  for  over¬ 
powering  his  antagonists  in  detail  ere  they  could  con¬ 
centrate  their  forces;  and,  contrary  to  the  expectations 
both  of  Wellington  and  Bliicher,  began  his  operations 
by  assailing  the  Prussians.  The  battle  took  place  in 
the  afternoon.  The  possession  of  the  villages  of  L.  and 
St.  Amand  was  hotly  contested  ;  but  the  Prussians  were 
at  last  compelled  to  give  way.  The  Prussians  lost  in 
this  battle  12.U00  men  and  21  cannons;  the  French, 
7,000  men.  A  mistake  prevented  a  corps  of  the  French 
army,  under  Erloti,  from  taking  the  part  assigned  to  it 
in  the  battle,  and  led  to  Ney’s  encountering  the  Bel¬ 
gians  and  British  at  Quatre-Bras,  instead  of  uniting  his 
forces  with  those  engaged  against  the  Prussians  at  Ligny. 
Ligottier',  in  Indiana,  a  post-town  of  Noble  co.,  about 
108  m.  W.  by  S.  of  Toledo.  Pap.  (1897)  2,450. 
Ligoilier.  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-borough  and  town¬ 
ship  of  Westmoreland  co.,  about  52  m.  E.  S.  E.  of  Pitts¬ 
burg.  Pop.  (1897)  2,940. 

Ligor,  ( le-goP ,)  (Siamese  Sakor,  sa-kor',)  a  town  of 
Lower  Siam,  on  the  E.  side  of  the  Malay  peninsula,  on 
the  Ta-yung,  near  its  mouth  in  the  Gulf  of  Siam;  Lat. 

8°  17'  N  ,  Lon.  100°  12'  E.  Pap.  5,000. 

Ligula,  n.  [Lat.  lingula  or  ligula,  a  little  tongue.] 
(Bot.)  A  membranous  appendage  at  the  apex  of  the 
sheathing  petiole  of  grasses,  and  analogous  to  the 
corona  of  some  silenaceous  plants. — The  term  ligula  is 
also  applied  to  certain  bodies  proceeding  from  the  base, 
and  alternate  with  the  horns,  of  the  organ  called  the 
orbiculus  in  Asclepiadaceous  plants. 

(Zoiil.)  A  name  applied  by  Latreille  to  the  lower  lip, 
or  labrum,  of  insects. 

Lig'ulate,  or  Lig'ulated,  a.  (Bot.)  Strap-shaped; 
having  a  ligula. 

Lig'ulif'orm,  a.  (Zoiil.)  Applied  to  the  mouth  of  an 
insect  when  it  emerges  from  the  labium,  and  when  it  is 
short,  flat,  and  not  concealed  within  the  mouth,  as  in 
Vespa  and  many  Hymenoptera. 

Liguo'ri.  Alfonso  Maria  de,  a  saint  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  and  founderof  the  congregation  of  the 
Most  Holy  Redeemer,  B.  at  Marianella,  near  Naples, 
1787.  He  belonged  to  a  noble  family,  and  embraced  the 
profession  of  the  law,  which,  however,  he  suddenly  re¬ 
linquished  for  the  purpose  of  devoting  himself  entirely 
to  a  religious  life.  He  received  priest’B  orders  in  1725; 
and  in  1732,  in  conjunction  with  12  companions,  founded 
the  association  of  the  Redemptorists,  q.  v.  In  1762,  he 
was  appointed  bishop  of  Sant’  Agata  dei  Goti,  in  the  king¬ 
dom  of  Naples,  and  his  life  as  a  bishop  is  confessed  by 
Protestant  as  well  as  Catholic  historians  to  have  been 
a  model  of  the  pastoral  character;  but  shrinking  from 
the  responsibilities  of  such  an  office,  he  resigned  his  see  ] 
in  1775,  after  which  date  he  returned  to  his  order,  and 
continued  to  live  in  the  same  simple  austerity  which  had 
characterized  his  early  life.  Having  survived  his  retire¬ 
ment  twelve  years,  he  died  at  Nocera  dei  Pagani,  Aug.  1, 
1787,  and  was  solemnly  canonized  in  1839.  L.  is  one  of  \ 
the  most  voluminous  and  most  popular  of  modern 
Catholic  theological  writers  His  works,  which  extend 
to  70  volumes  8vo.,  embrace  almost  every  department 
of  theological  learning,  divinity,  casuistry,  exegesis, 
history,  canon  law,  hagiography,  asceticism,  and  even  i 
poetry.  His  correspondence  also  is  voluminous,  but  is 
almost  entirely  on  spiritual  subjects.  L.'e  Theologia 
Mnralis  (8  vols.  8vo.)  has  been  reprinted  numberless 
times,  as  also  most  of  his  ascetic  works.  The  most 
complete  edition  of  his  works  (in  Italian  and  Latin) 
is  that  of  Monza,  70  volumes.  They  have  been  trans¬ 
lated  entire  into  French  and  German,  and  in  great  part  I 
into  English,  Spanish,  Polish,  and  other  European  lan¬ 
guages. 

Li'gure,  n.  The  name  of  a  stone  mentioned  as  worn 
in  the  breast-plate  of  the  Jewish  high-priest.  (Ex. 
xxviii.  19  )  It  was.  probably,  the  same  as  the  Jacinth, 
or  Hyacinth,  of  the  moderns. 

Liguria.  (Anc.  Geog.)  A  district  of  N.  Italy,  the 
whole  territory  of  Genoa  and  Nice,  and  which,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  division  of  Augustus,  was  bounded  N.  by  the 
Pudus  (Po),  E.  by  the  Macra  (Magra),  separating  itfrom 
Etruria,  S.  by  the  Ligurian  Sea  (Gulf  of  Genoa),  and  W. 
by  the  Varus  (Var)  and  the  Maritime  Alps,  separating  ( 
it  from  Transalpine  Gaul.  It  was  inhabited  by  an  an-  \ 
cient  people  called  the  Ligures  (see  Genoa),  of  whose 
origin  nothing  authentic  has  been  recorded.  They  first  * 
came  into  collision  with  the  Romans  B.  c.  241,  and  P. 
Lentnlns  Caudinus  celebrated  a  triumph  over  them 
B.  c.  236  The  Ligurians,  allied  with  the  Carthaginians, 
commenced  hostilities  by  attacking  Placentia  aud  Cre-’ 
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mona,  Roman  colonies,  b.  c.  200.  A  long  series  of  wars, 
extending  over  a  period  of  80  years,  ensued  between 
the  Romans  and  the  Ligurians.  Several  tribes  were 
reduced  to  subjection  before  b.  c.  173;  others  held  out, 
and  one  tribe  in  the  Maritime  Alps  was  not  reduced  to 
obedience  until  b.  c.  14.  The  Lombards  overran  the 
country  in  569. 

Viigil  riail  Republic.  (Hist.)  The  French  created 
a  revolution  in  Genoa  early  in  1797,  and  by  a  convention 
signed  at  Montebello,  June  5  and  6,  this  republic  placed 
itself  under  the  protection  of  France.  Napoleon  Bona¬ 
parte  gave  it  the  name  of  the  Ligurian  Republic.  June 
14,  which  was  incorporated  with  France  by  a  conven¬ 
tion  concluded  at  Milan,  June  4,  1805.  The  Ligurian 
Republic  was  dissolved  in  1814,  and  Genoa  was  annexed 
to  Sardinia.  The  inhabitants  revolted,  and  proclaimed 
;  the  restoration  of  the  republic,  April  3,  1849.  The  re¬ 
volt  was  suppressed  April  11. 

Ligiis'ticum,  n.  [One  of  the  species  was  said  to  be 
native  of  Liguria;  hence  the  name.]  (Bat.)  A  genus  of 
plants,  ord.  Apiacese.  They  are  perennial  plants:  leaves 
ternately  divided;  involucels  many -leaved;  flowers 
white.  The  principal  American  species  is  L.  Scotian m. 
the  Sea  Lovage. 

Ligus  trum,  n.  [Lat.  Hga ,  to  bind  -  from  the  use  made 
of  the  shoots.]  (Bot.)  A 
genus  of  plants,  order  Otea- 
cese.  They  are  shrubs  with 
simple  leaves;  flowers  in 
terminal  panicles,  tetramer- 
ous.  The  species  L.  vulgaris. 
the  Privet  or  Prim  (Fig. 

1577),  found  in  woods  from 
Virginia  to  Mississippi,  is 
commonly  used  for  hedges  in 
England,  and  its  purplish- 
black  berries  are  said  to  be 
used,  among  others,  for  col¬ 
oring  inferior  port-wine. 

Like.  a.  [Sax.  lic,gelik;  Du. 
gelijk ;  Ger.  gleich.]  Equal 
in  quantity,  quality,  or  de¬ 
gree. —  Similar;  having  re¬ 
semblance;  resembling. —  Fig.  1577. 

Probable;  likely,  that  is,  the  common  privet, 
having  the  resemblance  or  ( Ligustrum  vulgaris.) 
appearance  of  an  event;  giv¬ 
ing  reason  to  expect  or  believe. 

— adv.  In  the  same  manner. — In  a  manner  becoming. — 
Likely ;  probably. 

— v.  a.  [Sax.  lician,  gelician,  to  be  pleased  with  ;  Icel. 
hka,  to  please;  Goth,  leikan,  gateikan,  to  be  well  pleased, 
or  content.]  To  be  pleased  with  in  a  moderate  degree; 
to  regard  with  approbation ;  to  approve. 

— v.  n.  To  be  pleased :  to  choose. 

— n.  Some  person  or  thing  resembling  another;  an  equal. 

Like'hood,  n.  Probability;  likelihood. 

Like  lihood,  n.  Appearance  of  truth  or  reality ;  veri- 
li  similitude;  probability. 

Like'liness.  n.  Probability;  the  qualities  that  please. 

Like'ly,  a.  Probable  ;  that  may  be  rationally  thought 
or  believed  to  have  taken  place  in  time  past,  or  to  be 
true  now  or  hereafter  ;  such  as  is  more  reasonable  than 
the  contrary. —  Such  as  may  be  liked;  pleasing;  hand¬ 
some  :  well  formed. 

Like'l.V,  adv.  Probably. 

Like'mindeil,  a.  Having  a  like  or  similar  disposi¬ 
tion  or  purpose. 

Liken,  (lik'n,)  n.  [Goth.  leikon ,  galeikon .]  To  com¬ 
pare  ;  to  represent  as  resembling  or  similar. 

Like'ness,  n.  Resemblance  in  form  ;  similitude:  sim¬ 
ilarity;  guise  or  external  appearance:  one  who  resem¬ 
bles  another. —  An  image,  picture,  or  statue,  resembling 
a  person  or  thing;  a  portrait:  an  efflgy. 

Likening,  n.  The  forming  of  resemblance. 

Like'wise,  adv.  In  like  manner;  also;  moreover;  too. 

Lik'ing;,  n.  Delight  in  ;  pleasure  in.  —  State  of  trial. 

“A  while  on  liking  here."  -  Dry  den. 

— Inclination;  as,  this  entertainment  is  to  your  liking. 

Li'lae,  n.  (Bot.)  See  Syringa. 

— a.  Of  a  color  resembling  the  flowers  of  the  lilac. 

Lil'acine,  n.  (Chem.)  A  bitter  crystallizable  princi¬ 
ple  contained  in  the  leaves  of  the  Syringa  vulgaris.  It 
has  also  been  called  Syringine. 

Lilia'cese,  n.pl.  [Lat.  lilium,  the  lily.]  (Bot.)  The 


Pig.  1578.  —  LII.Y  OP  THE  VALLEY,  OT  MAYFLOWER, 
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Lily  family,  an  order  of  plants,  alliance  Liliales.  They 
are  herbs,  shrubs,  or  trees,  with  bulbs,  rhizomes,  tuber¬ 
ous  or  fibrous  roots,  and  parallel-veined,  sessile,  or 
sheathing  leaves.  Flowers  regular :  perianth  green  or 
petaloid,  inferior,  6-leaved  or  6-parted :  stamens  6,  in¬ 
serted  in  the  perianth  or  rarely  into  the  thalamus;  an¬ 
thers  introrse;  ovary  superior,  3-eelled;  style  1;  stigma 
simple,  or  3-lobed.  Fruit  a  loculicidal  capsule,  or  suc¬ 
culent  and  indehiscent,  3-celled.  Seeds  with  fleshy 
albumen,  numerous.  The  L.  are  widely  distributed 
throughout  the  temperate,  warm,  and  tropical  regions 
of  the  globe.  There  are  147  genera,  and  about  1,200 
species.  Among  the  useful  plants  of  this  order  are  the 
onion,  leek,  asparagus,  squill,  and  aloe;  and  among  the 
valuable  products  yielded  by  them  are  fibres  used  for 
twine  and  cordage,  edible  seeds,  and  balsamic  resins. 

Lilesville,  (lllz'vil,)  in  N.  Carolina,  a  post-village  of 
Anson  co.,  about  140  m.  S.W.  by  W.  of  Raleigh. 

Liliaceous,  (til-i-d'she-us,)  a.  (Bot.)  Pertaining  to 
lilies:  lily-like. 

Lil'iales,  n.  pi.  (Bot.)  An  alliance  of  plants,  class 
Endngens.  Diag.  Hypogynous,  bisexual,  hexapetaloid, 
with  copious  albumen.  The  alliance  is  divided  into  4 
orders,  viz.  —  Gilliesiace,®.  Melanthaceje,  Liliace^, 
and  PONTEDERAOEAS,  q.  V. 

Lilian,  or  Lillian,  in  Minnesota ,  a  township  of  Good- 
hue  co. 

Lil'ied,  a.  Embellished  with  lilies. 

Lil'iput.  See  Liliputian. 

Lilipil'tiau,  n.  An  inhabitant  of  the  imaginary 
kingdom  of  Liliput,  described  by  Swift  in  Gulliver's 
Travels ,  of  which  the  natives  are  not  greater  in  size 
than  an  ordinary  man’s  finger  ;  —  hence,  anything  very 
diminutive. 

Lil'ilim,  n.  [Lat.]  (Bot.)  The  Lilv,  the  typ.  gen.  of  the 
ord.  Liliacese.  L.  candidum,  the  White  Lily,  has  always 
been  considered  the  emblem  of  purity;  and  this  and 


Fig.  1579.  —  turk’s-cap  lily,  (Lilium  chalcednnicum.) 
many  other  species  form  beautiful  border  -  flowers. 
L.  martagon,  L.  chalcedonicum  (Fig.  1579),  and  their 
varieties,  are  known  as  Turk’s-cap  lilies,  from  the 
turban-like  form  of  their  flowers.  The  bulbs  of  some  I 
species,  as  those  of  L.  tenuifolium,  kamschaticum,  and  ’ 
spectabile,  are  commonly  eaten  in  Siberia. 

Lil'lecastl,  in  Illinois,  a  village  of  Will  co.,  abt.  160  m.  [ 
N.N.E.  of  Springfield. 

Lil'ley’s  Mills,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  village  of  Mifflin 
county. 

Liilloo'ot,  a  village  of  British  Columbia,  on  a  lake  of 
the  same  name,  abt.  60  m.  N.byE.  of  NewAVestminster. 

I,i  1  v,  n. ;  pi.  Lilies.  [Gr.  le.ilan;  Lat.  lilium;  Ger.  lilie; 
Fr .  lis ;  It.  giglio ;  Sp.  lirio.]  (Bot.)  See  Lilium. 

1,1 1'y,  (Gigantic,)  n.  (Bot.)  I' he  Doryanthes  excelsa,  (Fig. 
1580,)  a  plant  of  the  ord.  Amaryllidese ,  with  flowering 
stem  10  or  14,  sometimes  20  feet  high,  bearing  at  top  a 


Pig.  1580. —  gigantic  lily,  ( Doryanthes  excelsa.) 
cluster  of  large  crimson  blossoms.  The  stem  is  leafy, 
but  the  largest  leaves  are  near  the  root.  This  plant  is 
found  both  on  the  mountains  and  the  sea-coast  of  New 
South  Wales.  It  is  of  splendid  beauty.  The  fibre  of  its 


leaves  has  been  found  excellent  for  ropes  and  for  tex¬ 
tile  fabrics. 

L|l'y-hande(l,  a.  Having  delicate,  white  hands. 

Lily  of  the  Valley,  n.  (Bot.)  See  Convallaria, 

and  Fig.  1578. 

Lille,  or  Lisle,  (Uel,)  a  city  of  France,  dept  of  Nord, 
on  the  Deule,  62  m.  S  E.  of  Calais,  and  140  m.  N.N.E.  of 
Paris;  Lat.  50°  38'  N.,  Lon.  3°  2'  W.  The  city  has  an 
imposing  appearance,  and  few  cities  of  France  can  com¬ 
pare  with  it  in  the  straightness  and  width  of  its  streets, 
the  regularity  of  its  buildings,  and  its  neatness.  It  has 
32  squares  and  market-places,  the  largest,  the  Grande 
Place,  being  170  yds.  long,  by  80  broad.  The  houses  are 
mostly  modern,  and  in  a  solid,  plain  style,  built  chiefly 
of  brick.  L.  has  many  large  and  conspicuous  public 
buildings  and  beautiful  churches.  It  also  contains  many 
benevolent  institutions,  a  communal  college,  a  public 
library  of  over  21,000  vols.,  a  gallery  of  paintings  com¬ 
prising  some  admirable  works  of  Vandyke,  Vuez,  Ru¬ 
bens,  and  other  masters,  academies  of  music,  drawing, 
architecture,  a  botanic  garden,  and  various  learned  soci¬ 
eties.  Lille  is  one  of  the  chief  seats  of  French  cotton 
manufacture.  The  manuf.  of  table-linen,  thread,  lace, 
woollens,  velvets,  serges,  leather,  paper,  &c.,  are  very 
extensive.  The  government  has  also  here  a  tobacco 
manufactory,  and  saltpetre  refinery ;  and  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  is  studded  with  bleaching-grounds  and  oil-mills, 
near  the  city  are  some  very  extensive  beet  plantations 
Pop.  (1897)  101,155.  Jr 

Lima,  (lee'ma,)  n.  [Lat.,  a  file.]  (Zobl.)  A  genus  of 
Lamellibranchiate  Bivalves,  of  the  tribe  Ostreidte.  char¬ 
acterized  by  the  length  of  their  shells  as  compared  with 
those  of  the  nearly  allied  genus  Pecte.n,  and  their  more 
regular  oval  form.  The  ridges  of  the  shell  are  often 
relieved  with  scales.  The  Limie  swim  with  rapidity  by 
means  of  their  valves,  but  in  the  young  state  they  se¬ 
cure  themselves  by  means  of  a  b.vssus. 

Li  ma,  an  important  city,  cap.  of  Peru  and  of  a  depart¬ 
ment  and  province  of  its  own  name,  on  the  river  Rimac, 
abt.  7  m.  from  the  Pacific  Ocean  ;  Lat.  12°  3'  S.,  Lon. 
77°  6'  W.  It  is  built  in  a  delightful  valley  on  both 
sides  of  the  river,  and  at  an  elevation  of  about  600  feet 
above  sea-level.  Next  to  Mexico,  L.  is  considered  the 
most  magnificent  city  in  the  countries  formerly  com¬ 
prised  in  Spanish  America.  It  is  for  the  most  part  reg¬ 
ularly  laid  out,  and  substantially  built;  but  the  streets, 
though  spacious,  are  badly  paved,  and  not  kept  very 
clean.  It  contains  many  fine  churches  and  other  edifices, 
among  which  the  cathedral  is  most  prominent.  L.  was 
made  an  archbishop’s  see  in  the  16th  century,  and  was 
long  the  grand  entrepot  for  the  trade  of  all  the  W.  coast 
of  S.  America;  but  a  considerable  part  of  the  foreign 
trade  of  Peru  is  now  carried  on  through  Buenos  Ayres, 
and  the  former  is  also  in  the  habit  of  importing  Euro¬ 
pean  goods  at  second-hand  from  Valparaiso,  and  other 
parts  of  Chili.  It  is  still,  however,  the  great  emporium 
of  Peru.  Its  chief  exports  are  bullion  and  specie, 
vicuna,  and  sheep’s  wool,  bark,  chinchilla  skins,  cop¬ 
per,  tin,  saltpetre,  and  sugar.  Its  imports  are  princi¬ 
pally  woollen  and  cotton  stuffs,  cutlery,  hardware,  silks, 
spirits,  tobacco,  flour,  lumber,  tea,  and  perfumery.  L. 
was  founded  by  Pizarro  in  1535,  under  the  title  of  Ciu¬ 
dad  de  los  Reges ,  “  City  of  Kings.”  It  suffered  severely 
from  the  earthquakes  of  1678  and  1746,  the  latter  leaving 
only  20  houses  standing  out  of  3,000 ;  and  again  by  those 
of  1764,  1822,  and  1828.  San  Martin  entered  it  on  the 
12th  of  July,  1821,  and  on  the  28th  proclaimed  here  the 
independence  of  Peru.  It  was  taken  and  occupied  by 
the  Chilians  in  1881.  Pop.  (1897)  about  201,400. 

Lima  (H'ma),  in  Illinois,  a  post-village  and  township 
of  Adams  county,  about  100  miles  AV.N.AV.  of  Spring- 
field. 

—A  township  of  Carroll  co. 

Lima,  in  Indiana,  a  post-village  and  township  of 
Lagrange  county,  about  32  miles  east  of  Elkhart.  Pop 
of  village  (1897)  625. 

Lima,  in  Iowa,  a  post-office  of  Fayette  co.,  about  33  m. 
S.W.  of  Prairie  du  Chien,  Wisconsin. 

Lima,  in  Louisiana,  a  post- village  of  St.  Tammany  par. 

Lima,  in  Michigan,  a  post-town  and  township  of  Wash¬ 
tenaw  county,  about  50  miles  west  of  Detroit. 

Lima,  in  New  York,  a  post-town  and  township  of  Liv¬ 
ingston  counly,  about  18  miles  south  of  Rochester. 
Pop.  (1897)  1,095. 

Lima,  in  Ohio,  an  important  city,  cap.  of  Allen  co., 
on  C.,  H.  A  D.,  Erie,  Penna.,  and  2  other  R.  Rs.,  71  m. 
N.  of  Dayton ;  in  center  of  Ohio  petroleum  and  natural- 
gas  field,  and  has  large  refineries,  besides  other  exten¬ 
sive  and  varied  industries.  Pop.  (1897)  about  20,000. 

—A  village  of  Mahoning  co  ,  about  170  m.  N.E.  of  Colum¬ 
bus.  Its  P.  0.  is  North  Lima. 

Lima,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village  of  Delaware  co., 
about  7  m.  N.W.  of  Rochester.  Pop.  (1897)  560. 

Lima,  in  Wisconsin,  a  township  of  Grant  co. 

— A  township  of  Pepin  co. 

— A  township  of  Rock  co. 

— A  township  of  Sheboygan  co. 

Lima  Centre,  in  Wisconsin,  a  post-village  of  Rock  co., 
abt.  56  m.  S.W.  of  Milwaukee. 

Lima'ceous,  a. 

[Lat.  Umax,  a  slug.] 

Belonging  to  the 
naked  snail. 

L  i  m  ae  i  'ii  a,  n. 

[Lat .Umax.]  (ZoSl.) 

A  genus  of  Molluscs, 
order  Tetrabranchi- 
ata,  existing  in  con¬ 
siderable  numbers 
in  the  northern  seas, 

and  forming,  with  Pig.  1581. — umacina  arctica. 
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the  Clio  borealis  and  other  small  marine  animals,  the 
food  of  the  whalebone-whale.  The  body  terminates  in 
a  spirally  convoluted  tail,  and  is  lodged  in  a  very  thin 
shell,  by  one  whorl  and  a  half,  umbilicated  on  one  side 
and  flattened  on  the  other.  The  animal  uses  its  light 
shell  as  a  boat,  and  its  wing-like  fins  as  oars,  and  thus  nav¬ 
igates  in  countless  fleets  the  surface  of  the  tranquil  deep. 
Liniari,  (le-ma-reef ',)  a  river  of  Chili,  flows  into  the 
Pacific  Ocean  abt.  70  m.  S.S.W.  of  Coquirabo ;  length 
abt.  100  m. 

Lima'tion,  n.  [Lat.  It  mo,  to  file.]  The  act  of  filing  or 
polishing. 

Li'iliatiire,  n.  Filings  of  any  metals;  the  particles 
rubbed  off  by  a  file. 

Li'maville,  in  Ohio ,  a  post-village  of  Stark  co.,  about 
140  m.  N.E.  of  Columbus. 

Li'max,  n.;  l.ima'eidie,  ti  pi.  [Lat.  Umax,  a  slug.] 
A  genus  and  family  of  Molluscs,  of  the  order  Gaster¬ 
opoda ,  of  which  the  common  Slug  is  the  type.  The 
species  are  naked,  but  they  have  a  small  scutiform 
rudimental  shell  developed  in  the  substance  of  the 
mantle,  and  protecting  the  heart.  The  orifice  of  respi¬ 
ration  in  the  true  slugs  (Limax,  Cuv.)  is  on  the  right 
side,  and  not  so  far  forward  as  in  Avion.  The  rudimental 
shell  is  marked  with  fine  and  concentric  striae,  and  is 
calcified  internally.  The  species  of  this  genus  are  the 
pests  of  gardens  and  cultivated  grounds.  Young  plants 
may  be  protected  from  slugs  by  having  a  coarse  horse¬ 
hair  rope  coiled  around  their  stems,  or  by  being  plenti¬ 
fully  sprinkled  with  soot;  or  they  may  be  watered 
morning  and  evening  with  strong  and  fresh  lime-water. 
J,i  in  l>.  ( lim ,)  n.  [Sax.  lim  ;  Icel.  lim,  lima,  to  divide 
limb  by  limb.]  A  jointed  and  divisible  part  of  animals; 
one  of  the  extremities  of  an  animal  body  ;  a  member;  a 
projecting  part,  as  the  arm  or  leg.  —  The  branch  or 
bough  of  a  tree. 

(Astron.)  The  name  given  to  the  border  or  edge  of 
the  disc  of  the  moon  or  any  planet,  and  also  further 
applied  to  the  edges  of  circles  that  form  part  of  any  as¬ 
tronomical  instrument.  The  term  is  used  more  particu¬ 
larly  in  reference  to  the  moon  in  descriptions  of  lunar 
eclipses. 

(Bot.)  A  term  applied  to  petals,  to  denote  that  portion 
which  is  supported  by  the  unguis  or  claw;  it  is  the 
same  organ  in  a  petal  as  the  lamina  in  a  leaf,  and  is  what 
constitutes  the  broad  thin  colored  part  which  renders 
many  flowers  so  beautiful. 

*— e.  a.  To  dismember  ;  to  tear  off  the  limbs. 

Lim'bat,  n.  A  cooling  periodical  wind,  in  the  island  of 
Cyprus,  which  blows  from  the  N.W.  from  8  o’clock  A.  M. 
till  noon. 

Lim'bate,  a.  (Bot.)  Bordered  ;  having  one  color  sur¬ 
rounded  by  an  edging  of  another 
Limbed,  (lirnd,)  a.  Having  limbs;  (used  in  composi¬ 
tion  ; )  as,  larg e-limbed. 

Lim  ber,  a.  [Dan.  lempe,  to  adapt,  suit,  accommodate 
to.]  Flexible  ;  easily  bent;  pliant;  yielding. 
Lim'ber,n.  [Ofuncertainderivation  ;  possibly  connected 
with  limp,  Swiss  lampen,  to  hang  loose;  wedgewood.] 
(Mil.)  A  two-wheeled  carriage,  carrying  ammunition- 
boxes,  to  which  the  trail  of  the  gun-carriage  is  attached 
when  the  latter  has  to  be  moved.  It  thus  forms  with 
the  gun-carriage  a  four-wheeled  carriage.  —  To  limber 
up  is  to  attach  the  gun  to  the  limber. 

( Ship-building .)  Oneof  the  gutters  running  along  each 
side  of  the  keelson,  receiving  the  hose  of  the  pumps,  and 
all  the  internal  drainage  of  the  vessel.  They  are  emptied 
from  time  to  time  by  the  pumps. —  Limber-boards,  are 
short  pieces  of  plank  fitted  from  the  limber-strake  to 
the  keelson  of  a  ship,  butting  at  the  sides  of  all  the 
bulk-heads,  that  they  may  be  easily  taken  up.  —  Lim¬ 
ber-strake,  is  the  strake  of  wood  waling  nearest  the 
keelson,  from  the  upper  side  of  which  the  depth  in  the 
hold  of  a  vessel  is  measured. 

Lini'berness,  n.  Quality  of  being  limber,  or  easily 
bent;  flexibleness;  pliancy. 

Limb'less,  a.  Without  limbs. 

Lim  bo,  Limbus.  [Lat.  limbus,  an  edge,  a  border; 
I  tab  limbo.]  ( Theol .)  In  the  creed  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  a  place  for  the  souls  of  good  men  until  the 
coming  of  our  Saviour,  and  also  for  the  souls  of  unbap¬ 
tized  infants. 

— A  place  of  restraint  or  confinement. 

(Bot  )  See  Limb. 

Lini'burp;,  a  prov.  of  Belgium,  bounded  by  Antwerp, 
Brabant,  Liege,  and  Dutch  Limburg,  from  which  it 
is  separated  by  the  Meuse.  Area,  929  sq.  miles.  The 
surface  is  level,  and  in  a  large  portion  barren,  but  in 
the  S.  and  centre  the  soil  is  fertile.  There  is  excellent 
pasturage  along  the  banks  of  the  Meuse,  and  large  herds 
of  cattle  and  swine  are  reared.  Min.  Iron  and  coal. 
Manuf.  Woollens  and  linens,  leather  and  tobacco.  Pop. 
203,009. 

Limburg1,  a  prov.  of  the  Netherlands,  in  the  S.E.  part 
of  the  kingdom,  contiguous  to  the  Belgian  prov.  of  same 
name.  Area,  896  sq.  m.  Its  surface  is  generally  level, 
and  the  soil  poor,  a  large  portion  of  it  consisting  of 
moors  and  marshes.  However,  in  the  valleys  of  the 
Meuse,  and  its  tributaries,  excellent  crops  of  grain, 
hemp,  flax.  Ac.,  are  raised,  though  the  rearing  of  live¬ 
stock  forms  the  principal  branch  of  rural  industry.  Min. 
Iron,  coal,  and  calamine.  Manuf.  Woollens  and  linens. 

Lim'bnrg-on-tlie-Lalin,  a  walled  town  of  Ger¬ 
many,  32  m.  from  Mentz;  pop.  4,000. 

Lime,n.  [Sax.  frme,  that  which  causes  adhesion;  Du  .lijm, 
glue,  leem,  clay.]  (Agric.  and  Building.)  A  substance 
termed  in  chemistry  oxide  of  calcium  (see  Calcium), 
which  is  used  in  the  former  as  a  manure,  and  in  the 
latter  as  the  principal  ingredient  in  making  mortar,  by 
means  of  which  stones  and  bricks  are  bound  together  in 


a  compact  and  solid  mass.  It  is  also  used  in  making 
plaster  and  cement  for  giving  a  smooth  and  uniform 
surface  to  the  walls  of  buildings  internally  and  exter¬ 
nally.  It  is  obtained  by  burning  limestone,  chalk, 
marble,  or  any  stone  which  contains  carbonate  of  lime, 
in  kilns,  in  order  to  produce  calcination.  The  process 
of  burning  expels  the  water  and  carbonic  acid  gas  from 
the  stone,  which  falls  to  pieces  on  exposure  to  the  air 
after  removal  from  the  kiln,  and  crumbles  into  a  white 
flaky  powder,  which  is  called  quicklime,  and  is  possessed 
of  highly  caustic  properties.  When  it  is  required  for 
building  purposes,  it  is  slaked,  as  it  is  technically 
termed,  or  caused  to  go  to  pieces  by  throwing  as  much 
water  upon  it  as  it  will  imbibe,  and  allowing  it  to  re¬ 
main  in  the  air  for  a  considerable  period.  This  treatment 
destroys  its  caustic  properties  in  a  great  measure,  and 
it  is  then  known  as  slaked  lime.  Limes  are  divided 
into  three  classes,  and  distinguished  as  rich,  poor ,  or 
hydraulic,  according  to  the  constituents  of  the  various 
limestones  from  which  they  are  produced.  Rich  limes 
contain  very  little  of  silicate  of  lime  in  proportion  to 
pure  carbonate  of  lime,  being  composed  of  about  1  part 
of  the  former  to  19  parts  of  the  latter.  They  are  so 
called  because  the  stones  from  which  they  are  procured 
imbibe  a  considerable  quantity  of  water  when  they  are 
slaked  after  calcination,  and,  consequently,  increase  to 
a  great  extent  both  in  bulk  and  weight.  The  mortar 
made  from  limes  of  this  description  never  becomes 
thoroughly  hard ;  and  they  should  not,  therefore,  be 
used  in  making  mortar  or  plaster  which  is  likely  to  be 
exposed  to  the  action  of  the  weather.  They  are,  how¬ 
ever,  well  suited  for  making  plaster  for  the  internal 
surfaces  of  walls,  and  for  manures.  Chalk  affords  a  lime 
of  the  purest  and  richest  kind  after  calcination.  The 
poor  limes,  of  which  class  the  lime  produced  from  oolitic 
limestones  is  a  fair  specimen,  are  obtained  from  stones 
which  contain  a  large  percentage  of  metallic  oxides  and 
insoluble  flinty  grit,  and  are  so  called  because  they  do 
not  increase  in  volume  to  any  extent  when  they  are 
slaked.  They  are  similar  to  hydraulic  limes  in  this  re¬ 
spect,  but  they  are  distinguished  from  them  in  not 
possessing  the  property  of  setting  or  hardening  rap¬ 
idly  under  water,  which  is  an  eminent  characteristic 
of  the  hydraulic  limes.  The  limestones  from  which 
hydraulic  limes  are  made,  such  as  the  blue  lias  and 
greystone  lime,  are  those  which  contain  a  quantity 
of  silicate  of  alumina  in  conjunction  with  pure  car¬ 
bonate  of  lime.  When  water  is  mixed  with  hydraulic 
lime  after  calcination,  hydrated  silicate  of  lime  and 
alumina  is  formed,  which  gives  the  mortar  thus  made 
the  power  of  hardening  under  water  and  resisting  its 
influence.  The  hydraulic  limes  are  classed  according  to 
the  proportion  of  silicate  of  alumina  that  they  con¬ 
tain;  limes  which  contain  1  part  of  silicate  of  alumina 
to  2  or  3  parts  of  carbonate  of  lime  being  termed  emi¬ 
nently  hydraulic,  as  they  are  most  capable  of  resisting 
the  action  of  water;  while  those  which  contain  a  less 
proportion  of  silicate  of  alumina  are  known  as  hydraulic 
and  moderately  hydraulic  limes.  The  best  limes,  how¬ 
ever,  for  resisting  the  action  of  water  are  those  which 
are  made  artificially  by  burning  clay  which  coutains 
soluble  silicate  of  alumina  and  pure  carbonate  of  lime 
together.  (See  Cement.)  —  Rich  lime,  or  pure  carbonate 
of  lime,  when  mixed  with  a  quantity  of  water,  forms  an 
opaque  white  fluid  termed  whitewash,  used  for  coating 
the  walls  of  houses  within  and  without.  Colored  washes 
may  be  produced  by  the  addition  of  any  colored  earth, 
such  as  red  or  yellow  ochre.  A  little  glue  or  size  should 
be  added  to  the  whitewash  or  wash  of  any  color,  to  bind 
it  and  cause  it  to  adhere  to  the  walls  without  coming 
off  on  anything  that  may  touch  them.  Lime  is  also 
valuable  as  a  disinfectant,  and  is  used  in  tanning  for 
removing  the  hair  from  the  skins  of  animals  that  are  to 
be  converted  into  leather. 

L„  ( Chloride  of.)  See  Calcium  (Chloride  of). 

L.,  (Phosphate,  of.)  See  Phosphate  of  Lime. 

L.,  ( Sulphate  of.)  In  combination  with  water  (Ca0.S03. 
IIO-j-Aq.)  it  is  met  with  in  nature,  both  in  the  form  of 
transparent  prisms  of  selenite,  and  in  opaque  and  semi¬ 
opaque  masses  known  as  alabaster  and  gypsum.  It  is 
this  latter  form  which  yields  plaster  of  Paris,  for  when 
heated  to  between  300°  and  400°  F.,  it  loses  its  water, 
and  if  the  mass  be  then  powdered,  and  again  mixed 
with  water,  the  powder  re-combines  with  it  to  form  a 
mass  of  hydrated  sulphate  of  lime,  the  hardness  of 
which  nearly  equals  that  of  the  original  gypsum.  In 
the  preparation  of  plaster  of  Paris,  a  number  of  large 
lumps  of  gypsum  are  built  up  into  a  series  of  arches, 
upon  which  the  rest  of  the  gypsum  is  supported;  under 
these  arches  the  fuel  is  burnt,  and  its  flame  is  allowed 
to  traverse  the  gypsum,  care  being  taken  that  the  tem¬ 
perature  does  not  rise  too  high,  or  the  gypsum  is  over- 
burnt,  and  does  not  exhibit  the  property  of  re-combining 
with  water.  When  the  operation  is  supposed  to  be  com¬ 
pleted,  the  lumps  are  carefully  sorted,  and  those  which 
appear  to  have  been  properly  calcined,  are  ground  to  a 
very  fine  powder.  When  this  powder  is  mixed  with 
water  to  a  cream,  and  poured  into  a  mould,  the  minute 
particles  of  anhydrous  sulphate  of  lime  (CaO.SOg)  com¬ 
bine  with  2  eqs.  of  water  to  reproduce  the  original  gyp¬ 
sum  (Ca0.S03.H0-[-Aq.),  and  this  act  of  combination  is 
attended  with  a  slight  expansion,  which  forces  the 
plaster  into  the  finest  lines  of  the  mould. 

Lime,  n.  [Fr.  See  Lemon.]  (But.)  The  fruit  of  Citrus 
limetta  (Fig  1582),  which  is  a  native  of  Asia,  but  is  now 
largely  cultivated  in  the  W.  Indies,  where  it  grows  to 
the  height  of  7  to  8  feet,  and  is  employed  to  form  hedges, 
for  which  purpose  its  prickly  branches  are  admirably- 
adapted.  The  fruit,  of  which  it  bears  a  large  quantity, 
resembles  the  lemon,  only  being  smaller,  and  having  a 
nipple-like  projection  in  the  centre  of  each.  It  is  largely 


cultivated  for  the  sake  of  its  acid  juice,  which,  being 
more  abundant  and  cheaper  than  that  of  the  lemon,  is 
extensively  employed  as  an  antiseptic  in  scurvy,  for 
which  it  is  now  universally  used.  Its  medicinal  efficacy 


depends  on  the  large  amount  of  citric  acid  contained  in 
its  juice.  The  dose  is  from  one  to  two  tablespoonfuls, 
w-itii  sugar,  two  or  three  times  a  day,  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  disease. 

Lime,  v.  a.  To  smear  with  lime,  or  with  a  viscous  sub¬ 
stance. —  To  entangle;  to  ensnare.  —  To  manure  with 
lime.  —  To  cement. 

Lime,  Linie'-tree,  orLin'den,  n.  (Bot.)  See  Tilia. 

Lime,  in  Minnesota,  a  township  of  Blue  Earth 

co. 

Lime  City,  in  Iowa,  a  post-office  of  Cedar  co. 

— A  township  of  Washington  co.  Pop.  (1895)  1,615. 

Lime  Hill,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  P.  0.  of  Bradford  co. 

Lime'-burner,  n.  One  who  prepares  lime  for  cement, 
Ac.,  in  a  kiln. 

Li  me'-kiln,  (-kil,)  n.  [A.S.  cyln,  from  cylene,  a  furnace.] 
The  pit  or  species  of  oven  in  which  limestones  are  burnt 
or  calcined,  in  order  to  obtain  lime  for  building  and  other 
purposes.  Lime-kilns  are  built  of  brick,  with  an  in¬ 
terior  lining  of  fire-bricks,  or  of  hard  stone,  that  is  cal¬ 
culated  to  resist  the  action  of  fire  for  a  long  period  of 
time.  When  the  fuel  that  is  used  in  burning  the  lime¬ 
stone  is  placed  in  a  mass  by  itself  at  the  bottom  of  the 
kiln,  and  the  stone  above  it,  the  kiln  is  termed  an  inter¬ 
mittent  kiln,  as  the  fire  muBt  be  let  out,  and  the  kiln 
cooled,  before  the 
lime  can  be  with¬ 
drawn.  Kilns  of 
this  description  are 
squareor  cylindrical 
in  shape,  while  run¬ 
ning  kilns  are  in  the 
form  of  an  inverted 
cone,  or  funnel,  the 
diameter  of  the  pit 
being  larger  at  the 
top  than  at  the  bot¬ 
tom.  They  are  so 
called  because  the 
fuel  and  limestone 
are  thrown  in  in  al¬ 
ternate  layers,  and 
the  lime  is  with¬ 
drawn  from  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  pit,  as  it 
is  burnt,  so  that  the 
operation  of  burning 
can  be  kept  up  for 
some  time  by  throw¬ 
ing  in  fresh  lime¬ 
stone  and  fresh  fuel 
at  the  top,  as  the 
lime  is  taken  out  at  the  bottom.  Either  wood,  peat,  or 
coal,  may  be  used  for  burning  lime  in  an  intermittent 
kiln  ;  but  only  coal  can  be  used  in  a  running  kiln.  It 
appears  that  when  limestone  is  burnt  in  a  running  kiln, 
less  coal,  in  proportion,  is  required  to  effect  the  process 
of  calcination,  than  when  it  is  burnt  in  an  intermittent 
kiln.  On  approaching  a  lime-kiln  when  alight,  a  shim¬ 
mering  vapor  will  be  seen  ascending  from  the  top  of  the 
pit,  which  is  carbonic  acid  gas  disengaged  from  the  stone 
while  burning.  Fig.  1583  represents  a  form  of  kiln,  in 
which  the  limestone  is  supported  upon  an  arch  built 
with  large  lumps  of  the  stone  above  the  fire,  which  is 
kept  burning  for  above  three  days  and  nights,  until  the 
whole  of  the  limestone  is  decomposed. 

Lime'-ligtit,  or  Itriiin'moiiil-lig'lit,  n.  A  light 
of  extreme  brilliancy,  invented  by  the  English  Lieut. 
Drummond,  consisting  of  a  jet  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen, 
mixed  in  the  proportions  to  form  water,  directed  upon  a 
cylinder  of  lime.  The  lime,  which  is  infusible,  become* 
white-hot,  and  emits  a  pure  white  brilliant  light,  of  such 
intensity,  that  it  has  been  distinctly  seen  at  a  distance 
of  one  hundred  and  twelve  miles.  The  lime-cylinder  is 
generally  placed  on  a  rotating  pin,  as  part  of  the  earth 
volatilizes  from  the  intense  heat.  The  Drummond-light, 
or  lime-light,  as  it  is  more  frequently  called,  is  much 
used  in  exhibiting  the  magic-lantern  and  the  reflecting 
microscope.  It  has  been  applied  also  to  light-houses,  but 
has  been  abandoned,  the  principles  upon  which  the  il¬ 
luminators  are  constructed  requiring  a  broad,  flat  light ; 
whereas  the  lime-light  is  extremely  minute  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  its  wonderful  brilliancy. 
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Lime'-mound.  n.  A  limner,  or  large  dog,  led  by  a 
learn  or  string,  used  in  bunting  the  wild  boar. 

Limen'itis,  or  Sybil'la,  n.  ( ZoSl .)  The  Honey¬ 
suckle  Butterfly.  See  Sybilla. 

Lime-plant,  n.  ( Bot .)  The  May-apple,  or  Wild 
Mandrake.  See  Podophyllum. 

Lime'-rod,  n.  The  same  as  Lime-twig,  q.  v. 

Liine'-sinli,  n.  A  hole  in  the  ground  formed  of  lime¬ 
stone. 

Lime  Point,  in  California,  apromontory  of  Marin  co., 
on  the  N.  side  of  the  Golden  Gate. 

Lime'port,  in  Pennsylvania ,  a  P.  0.  of  Lehigh  co. 

Limerick,  ( lim'e-rik ,)  a  county  of  Ireland,  prov.  of 
Munster,  separated  from  Clare  by  the  river  Shannon, 
aDd  having  N.E.  and  E.  Tipperary,  S.  Cork,  and  W. 
Kerry.  Area,  1,061  sq.  m.,  a  portion  of  which  is  un¬ 
improved  mountain  and  bog.  The  surface,  though  di¬ 
versified,  is  not,  generally  speaking,  mountainous,  ex¬ 
cepting  on  the  S.E.,  where  it  is  bounded  by  the  Galtees, 
a  lofty  ridge,  which  extends  into  Tipperary,  and  on  the 
borders  of  Kerry,  where  the  ground  rises  and  forms  a 
grand  amphitheatre  of  low  but  steep  hills.  The  soil  is 
generally  fertile,  especially  the  dist.  called  Golden  Vale, 
comprising  150,000  acres;  also,  a  portion  of  the  left 
bank  of  the  Shannon,  below  L.  Prin.  towns.  Limerick, 
Newcastle.and  Rathkeale.  Pivers.  Shannon, Maig,  Deale, 
and  Blackwater.  Min.  Iron,  copper,  lead,  and  coal ; 
also,  brown  and  black  marble.  At  present,  no  mining 
or  manufactures  of  any  consequence  are  carried  on. 
Prod.  The  usual  crops  of  cereals;  the  dairy  and  stock 
farms  are  extensive.  Large  quantities  of  corn,  butter, 
and  cider  are  exported.  P.  (1871)  191,936 ;  (1880)  177,203. 

Limerick,  cap.  of  the  above  co.,  on  the  Shannon,  60  miles 
from  its  mouth,  and  120  W.S.W.  of  Dublin  ;  Lat.  52°  40' 
N.,  Lou.  8°  35'  W.  L.  is  divided  into  three  portions,  viz. : 
Englishtown,  on  King’s  Island,  formed  by  a  detached 
arm  of  the  Shannon,  now’ old  and  decayed;  Irishtown, 
immediately  S.  of  the  above;  and  the  New-town,  to  the 
W.  of  the  latter,  called  also  Newtown-Pery,  from  Pery, 
the  family-name  of  the  earl  of  Limerick,  on  whose  estate 
it  was  built.  In  all  the  old  parts  of  the  town  the  streets 
are  narrow  and  gloomy,  but  the  new  town  is  regularly 
built,  with  handsome  houses,  the  streets  being  wide, 
and  running  at  right  angles.  L.  is  particularly  noted 
for  the  beauty  of  its  women.  Manuf.  are  unimportant; 
the  principal  are  lace  and  fishing-hooks.  There  are, 
however,  numerous  flour-mills,  foundries,  tanneries,  dis¬ 
tilleries,  and  breweries.  Considerable  ship-building  is 
also  carried  on.  The  principal  support  of  L.  is  her  trade, 
which  is  very  extensive,  being  the  great  mart  for  the 
country  traversed  by  the  Shannon  ;  the  exports  being 
mostly  corn  and  provisions,  including  beef,  butter,  and 
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other  agricultural  produce.  —  Hist.  L.  was  formerly  for¬ 
tified,  and  from  its  situation  was  considered  an  impor¬ 
tant  military  station.  It  was  occupied  after  the  battle 
of  Aghrim  by  the  troops  of  James  II.;  it  capitulated  to 
the  English  army  under  Ginkell,  afterwards  earl  of 
Athloue,  in  1691.  The  capitulation,  better  known  as 
the  “Treaty  of  Limerick,”  was  very  favorable  to  the 
besieged;  but  it  was  afterwards  most  shamefully  vio¬ 
lated  by  the  conquering  party,  and  its  most  important 
stipulations  openly  set  aside  and  trampled  upon.  The 
remains  of  its  fortifications  add  considerable  beauty  and 
interest  to  this  ancient  city.  The  so-called  “Treaty- 
stone,”  where  the  treaty  was  said  to  have  been  signed, 
still  marks  the  spot,  near  the  entrance  of  the  suburb  of 
Thomond  Gate,  on  the  Clare  side  of  the  Shannon.  Pop. 
(1897)  about  41,250. 

Lim'erick.  in  Illinois,  a  village  of  Bureau  co. 

Limerick ,  in  Maine,  a  post-village  and  township  of 
York  co.,  about  30  m.  west  of  Portland.  Pop.  (1897)  980. 

Limerick,  in  New  York, a  post-village  of  Jefferson  co., 
about  6  m.  \V.  N.  W.  of  Watertown. 

Limerick,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-township  of  Mont¬ 
gomery  co. 

Limerick  Square,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  village  of 
Montgomery  co. 

Lime  Ridg'e.  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-office  of  Lan¬ 
caster  county. 

Lime  Rock,  in  Connecticut,  a  post-village  of  Litch¬ 
field  co.,  40  m.  N.  W.  by  W.  of  Hartford.  Pop.  (18971  620. 

Lime  Rock,  in  Rhode  Island,  a  post-village  of  Provi¬ 
dence  co.,  about  10  m.  N.  N.  W.  of  Providence. 

Lime  Spring,  in  Iowa,  a  post-town  of  Howard  co. 

Lime'stone,  n.  (Min.  and  Geol.)  A  general  term  ap¬ 
plied  to  a  great  variety  of  rocks  which  contain  a  certain 
quantity  of  lime.  Chalk  is  an  earthy,  massive,  opaque 
variety,  generally  soft  and  without  lustre.  (See  Chalk.) 
In  nature,  carbonate  of  lime  is  found  more  or  less  pure, 
both  perfectly  cr3’stallized,  as  in  calc-spar  and  arragon- 
ite;  imperfectly,  as  in  granular  limestone ;  and  in  com¬ 


pact  masses,  as  in  common  limestone,  chalk,  4c.  Con¬ 
cretionary  L ,  generally  called  stalactitic  carbonate  of 
lime,  is  formed  by  the  filtration  of  water  through  rocks 
containing  lime,  which  is  dissolved  out;  and  as  the 
water  drips  slowly  out  in  cavernous  recesses,  it  parts 
with  its  carbonate  of  lime,  which  is  deposited  in  zones, 
more  or  less  undulated,  which  have  a  fibrous  structure. 
These  fibres  are  very  beautifully  shown  in  the  long 
fibrous  pieces  called  stalactites.  The  stratified  variety 
called  stalagmites  shows  a  similar  structure,  varied  only 
by  the  circumstances  under  which  it  was  produced. — 
Incrusting  concretionary  L  is  similar  to  the  above.  It 
is  found  in  calcareous  springs  in  many  countries.  It  is 
a  common  practice  to  place  vegetable  substances  in 
these  springs,  when  they  become  iucrusted  with  carbon¬ 
ate  of  lime,  and  present  all  the  appearance  of  fossils. 
There  are  several  remarkable  wells  of  this  kind  in  vol¬ 
canic  districts,  in  some  of  which  the  water  flows  in 
almost  a  boiling  state.  —  Spongy  L.  is  found  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  those  lakes  the  water  of  which  is  impregnated 
with  lime. —  Travertine  was  a  L.  deposited  by  the  waters 
of  the  Anio  and  the  Solfaterra  of  Tivoli.  Most  of  the 
monuments  in  ancient  Rome  were  constructed  of  it. — 
Comjjact  L.  has  a  close  texture,  usually  an  even  surface 
of  fracture,  and  dull  shades  of  color.  —  Granular  L.  in¬ 
cludes  statuary  and  architectural  marble,  and  has  a 
texture  somewhat  resembling  that  of  loaf-sugar.  (See 
Marble.) —  Oolite  consists  of  rounded  particles  of  L.. 
like  the  roe  or  eggs  of  a  fish.  Coarse  lias  is  sometimes 
called  coarse-grained  L. —  Marly  L.  is  found  in  lake  and 
fresh-water  formations;  its  texture  is  fine-grained,  its 
color  is  white  or  pale-yellow,  and  it  is  apt  to  crumble  in 
the  air.  —  Silicious  L.  is  a  combination  of  silica  and  car¬ 
bonate  of  lime ;  and  stinkstone  is  a  carbonate  of  lime 
combined  with  sulphur  and  organic  matter,  which  emits 
the  smell  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  when  struck  or 
rubbed.  All  L.  seem  to  have  been  the  result  of  deposi¬ 
tion  effected  by  chemical  changes.  The  vast  space  of 
time  required  to  accumulate  the  great  limestone  ranges 
of  this  country  cannot  be  estimated.  L.  of  all  kinds  are 
found  in  rocks  of  all  geological  ages;  but  it  is  generally 
fancied  that  the  more  crystalline  varieties  occur  with 
the  more  ancient  or  the  more  distinctly  metamorphic 
rocks.  Thus  in  England  the  carboniferous  limestones 
pass  into  marble.  In  the  Alps,  however,  the  oolitic 
rocks,  and  in  the  Carpathians  cretaceous  rocks,  assume 
this  form,  and  not  unfrequently  even  tertiary  rocks  are 
altogether  crystalline.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Silurian 
L.  are  mere  mudstones,  and  quite  uncrystalline,  so  that 
there  is  no  real  law  on  the  subject.  Whenever  L.  are 
not  distinctly  metamorphic,  they  bear  traces  of  organic 
structure.  This  is  so  much  the  case  as  to  justify  the 
assumption  by  geologists  that  all  L.  is  the  result  of  or¬ 
ganic  action  at  some  period  or  other.  The  indication 
of  life  is  of  various  kinds,  often  microscopic.  Corals, 
shells,  ami  even  bones  make  up  in  some  cases  the  entire 
mass  of  large  deposits.  In  other  cases  the  L.  consists 
of  minute  particles  of  such  bodies  so  cemented  and  com¬ 
bined  into  a  solid,  that  it  is  scarcely  possible,  without 
minute  investigation,  to  discover  the  secret. 
Lime'stone,  in  Alabama,  a  N.  co.,  adjoining  Ten¬ 
nessee;  area,  596  sq.  m.  Rivers.  Tennessee  and  Elk 
rivers,  besides  several  smaller  streams.  Surface,  hilly  ; 
soil,  very  fertile.  Cap.  Athens.  Pop.  (1890)  21,201. 
Lime'stone,  in  Illinois,  a  village  and  township  of 
Kankakee  co.,  about  60  m.  S.  S.  W.  of  the  city  of 
Chicago. 

— A  township  of  Peoria  co. 

Lime'stone,  in  Maine,  a  post-township  of  Aroostook 
co.  Pop.  (1897)  1,010. 

Lime'stone.  in  Neic  York,  a  post-village  of  Catta¬ 
raugus  co.  Pop.  (1*97)  840. 

Lime'stone,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  village  of  Bedford  co. 
— A  post-township  of  Clarion  co. 

— A  village  of  Columbia  co. 

— A  township  of  Lycoming  co. 

— A  township  of  Montour  co. 

— A  township  of  Union  co. 

— A  township  of  Warren  co. 

—A  village  of  Washington  co. 

Lime'stone,  in  Texas,  an  E.  central  co. ;  area,  about 
960  sq.  m.  Rivers.  Navasoto  river,  and  some,  smaller 
streams.  Surface,  mostly  level  prairie;  soil,  fertile. 
Min.  Limestone  in  great  abundance;  hence  the  name 
of  the  co.  Cap.  Groesbeck.  Pop.  (1890)  21,678. 
Lime'stone  Spring's,  in  South  Carolina,  a  village 
of  Spartanburg  co.,  about  93  m.  N.  W.  of  Columbia. 
Lime'stoiieville.  in  Penna.,  a  p.-vill.  of  Montour  co. 
Lime-twig,  n.  A  twig  smeared  with  bird-lime. 
Lime'-twigged,  a.  Smeared  with  lime. 
Lime'-water,  v.  Water  impregnated  with  lime. 
Liine'wort,  n.  (Bot.)  A  species  of  Pink,  genus  Di- 
anthus,  (q.  v.) 

Lim  ing,  n.  The  act  of  manuring  with  lime. 
Lim'ington,  in  Maine,  a  post-village  and  township 
of  York  county,  about  70  miles  W.S.W.  of  Au¬ 
gusta. 

Lim'it,  n.  [Lat.  limes,  limitis,  from  limits,  transverse, 
oblique,  askew.]  The  bound;  boundary;  bolder;  ut¬ 
most  extent ;  the  part  that  terminates  a  thing;  the  thing 
which  bounds;  restraint;  restriction ;  hinderance;  check. 
—pi.  The  extent  of  the  liberties  of  a  prison. 

(Math.)  A  given  or  determinate  quantity,  to  which 
some  other  variable  quantity  continually  approaches  in 
value,  but  never  reaches.  Thus,  if  we  suppose  a  poly¬ 
gon  to  be  inscribed  in  a  circle,  by  increasing  the  number 
of  sides  of  the  polygon  its  area  is  increased.  But  the 
area  can  never  exceed  that  of  the  circle  within  which 
the  polygon  is  inscribed;  and  it  is  only  when  the  num¬ 
ber  of  its  sides  are  conceived  to  he  infinitely  great  that 
its  area  becomes  equal  to  that  of  the  circle.  The  circle 


is  thus  said  to  be  the  limit  of  the  area  of  the  inscribed 
polygon. 

— v.  a.  [Lat.  liniito .]  To  bound;  to  set  bounds  to. —  To 
confine  withiu  certain  bounds ;  to  circumscribe ;  to  re- 
strain. —  To  restrain  from  a  lax  or  general  signification ; 
to  restrict. 

Lim'itable,  a.  That  may  be  limited,  circumscribed, 
bounded,  or  restrained. 

Lim'it ar.  in  Net c  Mexico,  a  village,  former  cap.  of 
Socorro  co.,  on  the  Rio  Grande,  120  m.  S.  by  W'.  of 
Sauta  Fe. 

Liniita'rian,  n.  (Theol.)  One  who  holds  that  a  part 
only  of  the  human  race  are  to  be  saved ;  —  opposed  to 
universalisl.—  Craig. 

Lim'itary,  a.  Placed  at  the  limits  or  boundaries,  as 
a  guard  or  superintendent.  —  Kept  or  confined  within 
limits. 

Limita'tion,  n.  [Lat.  limitatin.]  The  act  of  limiting, 
or  of  hounding  or  circumscribing.  —  Restriction;  re¬ 
straint;  circumscription:  confinement. 

(Law.)  The  limited  time  allowed  to  parties  to  com¬ 
mence  their  suits  or  actions,  or  other  proceedings,  so  as 
to  shorten  litigation.  In  all  civilized  countries,  some 
period  is  prescribed  by  statute  (called  statutes  of  limita¬ 
tion  or  prescription)  with  this  view,  though  few  coun¬ 
tries  adopt  the  same  limit;  and  the  States  differ  much 
from  each  other  in  this  point.  The  most  general  rule, 
however,  is,  that  suits  to  recover  land  must  be  brought 
within  twenty  years,  and  to  recover  debts,  including 
hills  of  exchange,  and  damages,  within  six  years.  Ac¬ 
tions  for  assault  or  battery  must  be  brought  within 
four  years,  and  for  slander  within  two  years. 

Lim'ited,  a.  Narrow;  circumscribed;  confined;  re¬ 
stricted. 

Lim'ited  Liability.  (Law.)  See  Partnership. 

Lim'itedly,  adv.  With  limitation. 

Lim'itedness,  n.  State  of  being  limited. 

Lim'itless,  a.  Having  no  limits  ;  boundless;  unlim¬ 
ited;  unbounded;  infinite;  immense;  vast. 

Limmat,  ( lim’ma ,)  a  river  of  Switzerland,  rising  in 
Lake  Zurich,  and,  after  a  course  of  18  m.,  joins  the  Aar 
at  Brugg. 

Lim'nier,  n.  A  hunting-dog  led  by  a  learn  or  string, 
and  let  slip  at  the  game;  a  lime-hound.  —  A  still-horse. 
—  An  idler.  (Local  Eng.) 

Limn,  v.  a.  [Fr.  enluminer ;  Lat.  illumino.  See  Lumi¬ 
nous.]  To  draw  or  paint,  or  to  paint  in  water-colors. 

Lininantha'ceir,  n.  pi.  [Gr.  limne,  a  marsh  ;  anthos, 
a  flower.]  (Bot.)  A  small  order  of  plants,  included  by 
Lindley  in  the  Trop.eolacf..e,  q.  v. 

Lininan’lhemnni.ti.  [Gr.  limne.  a  lake,  anthos,  a 
flower;  from  its  aquatic  habitat.]  (Bot.)  A  genus  of 
plants,  order  Gentianacese.  They  are  perennial  plants, 
generally  submerged  in  stagnant  water;  leaves  floating, 
on  long  petioles.  The  most  common  American  species 
is  L.  lacunosa,  the  Lake-flower. 

Lim'ner,  n.  [Fr.  enlumineur ;  Lat.  illuminator.]  One 
who  colors  or  paints  on  paper  or  parchment ;  a  portrait- 
painter. 

Lini'ning,  n.  [From  Lat  lumen,  light.]  (Paint.)  The 
art  of  painting  in  water-colors  ;  in  which  sense  it  is  used 
to  distinguish  it  from  painting  in  oil-colors.  The  term 
was  originally  applied  to  the  decoration  or  illumination 
of  MSS. 

Limoges,  (le-mozh,)  a  town  of  France,  dep.  Haute-Vi- 
enne,  on  the  Vienne,  110  m.  from  Bordeaux.  It  is  the 
seat  of  a  university,  academy,  and  of  several  learned 
societies.  Its  manufactures  of  porcelain  are  celebrated. 
Pop.  56,158. 

Lim'onite.  n.  (Min.)  Brown  iron-ore.  It  is  a  hy¬ 
drated  peroxide  of  iron. 

Limo'sa,  n.  (Zool.)  The  Godwits,  a  genus  of  Gralla- 
tores  birds,  family  Scolopacidx,  frequenting  marshes  and 
the  sea-shore.  They  are  characterized  by  a  long  straight 
beak,  slightly  bent  at  the  extremity ;  and  by  the  ex¬ 


ternal  toes,  which  are  long  and  slender,  being  palmated 
at  the  base.  The  godwits  are  represented  in  N.  America 
by  the  Marbled  Godwit,  Lfedoa  (Fig.  1585),  which  is  18 
inches  long  and  the  wing  9  inches ;  and  by  the  Hudson- 
ian  Godwit,  L.  Hudsonicus,  of  northern  N.  America. 

Limosel'la,  n.  [Lat.  limus,  mud;  the  plant  grows  by 
the  edge  of  puddles  and  in  muddy  places.]  (Bot.)  A 
genus  of  plants,  order  Scrophulariace.se.  They  are  mi¬ 
nute  aquatic,  annual  herbs.  L.  tenuifolia,  the  Mudwort, 
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is  found  throughout  the  Middle  and  New  England 
States.  It  is  about  an  inch  in  height,  with  very  small 
blue  and  white  flowers. 

Limo'sis,  n.  [Gr.  Union,  hunger.]  (Med.)  A  disease 
distinguished  by  excessive  or  defective  appetite. 

Limot  licrapo'ia,  n.  [Gr.  limns,  hunger,  and  thera- 
peia,  cure.]  (Med.)  Cure  by  fasting;  hunger-cure. 

Li'moiis,  a.  [Lat.  limosus,  from  limus,  slime,  mud.] 
Muddy;  slimy;  thick. 

Limou  sin .  This  ancient  province  of  France,  inhab¬ 
ited  by  the  Lomovices,  was  wrested  from  the  Visigoths 
by  Clovis  I.,  king  of  the  Franks,  in  507.  It  was  in¬ 
cluded  in  Guienne,  and  afterwards  made  a  separate  prov¬ 
ince  for  the  possession  of  which  the  kings  of  France 
and  England  waged  frequent  war.  Richard  I.  lost  his 
life  from  a  wound  received  while  besieging  the  castle 
of  Chalus-Chabrol,  in  Limousin,  March  26,1199.  Philip 
II.  seized  it  in  1203.  but  Louis  IX.  restored  it  to  the 
English  in  1259,  and  it  was  united  to  France  in  1370. 
It  was  united  to  the  French  crown  by  Henry  IV.  in  1589. 
It  is  now  distributed  into  the  depts.  of  Corr&ze,  Creuse, 
Haute-Vienne,  and  Dordogne. 

Limoux,  (le-moo',)  a  town  of  France,  dep.  Aude,  on  the 
river  Aude.  13  m.  S  S.  E.  of  Carcassonne.  It  is  known 
for  its  sparkling  white  wine  called  Blanquetle  de  Limoux. 
Pop.  7,630. 

Limp,  v.  n.  [Sax.  lemp-hea.lt,  limping-halt.]  To  be 
stopped  or  stayed  in  the  free  action  of  the  limbs ;  to 
halt;  to  walk  lamely. 

— n.  A  halt ;  act  of  limping. 

— a.  Flexible;  limber;  lacking  stiffness. 

Lilttp'er,  n.  A  person  who  limps. 

Lim  pet,  n.  (Zodl.)  The  common  name  of  Patella,  a 
genus  of  Gasteropodous  molluscs,  the  type  of  the  family 
Patellidse.  In  all  this  family,  theshell  is  nearly  conical, 
not  spiral,  and  has  a  wide  mouth,  and  the  apex  turned 
forwards.  The  animal  has  a  large  round  or  oval  mus¬ 
cular  foot,  by  which  it  adheres  firmly  to  rocks,  the 
power  of  creating  a  vacuum  being  aided  by  a  viscous 
secretion.  Limpets 
live  on  rocky  coasts, 
between  tidemarks, 
and  remain  firmly 
fixed  to  one  spot 
when  the  tide  is 
out,  as  their  gills 
cannot  bear  expos¬ 
ure  to  the  air,  but 
move  about  when 
the  water  covers 
them ;  many  of  them,  however,  it  would  seem,  remain 
long  on  the  same  spot,  which  in  soft  calcareous  rocks 
is  found  hollowed  to  their  exact  form.  They  feed  on 
algse,  which  they  eat  by  means  of  a  long  ribbon-like 
tongue,  covered  with  numerous  rows  of  hard  teeth.  P. 
testudinalis  (Fig.  1586)  is  a  species  common  on  the  coast 
of  New  England. 

Lim'put,  a.  [Lat.  limpidus,  for  liquidus,  liquid,  clear, 
transparent.  See  Liquid.]  Clear;  transparent;  lucid; 
crystal;  pure;  pellucid. 

Limpirt'ity,  or  Limpidness,  n.  [Fr.  limpidite.]  Clear¬ 
ness  ;  purity ;  transparency. 

Limp'inji'iy,  adv.  In  a  lame,  halting  manner. 

Lim'ulns,  n. ;  pi.  Limuli.  [Lat.  dim.  of  limus,  side¬ 
ways.]  (Zodl.)  The  King-crab,  a  genus  of  large  Crus¬ 
tacea,  order Entomostrace.se,  represented  in  N.  America  by  [ 
the  Horse-shoe  Crab  (Fig.  1587), 
which  sometimes  attains  the 
length  of  2  feet.  The  Limuli  are 
■of  a  very  singular  form  and 
structure;  their  bodies  are  di¬ 
vided  into  two  parts, — of  which 
the  anterior,  covered  by  a  large 
semicircular  shield,  bears  the 
eyes,  the  antenme,  and  six  pairs 
of  legs,  which  surround  the 
mouth,  and  are  used  both  for 
walking  and  for  mastication  ; 
while  another  shield  of  a  some¬ 
what  triangular  shape  covers 
the  posterior  portion  of  the  body, 
which  supports  five  pairs  of 
swimming-legs,  and  terminates 
in  a  long  pointed  process.  The 
Limuli  are  almost  confined  to 
the  shores  of  tropical  Asia,  the 
Asiatic  Archipelago,  and  tropi¬ 
cal  America.  Their  habits  do 
not  appear  to  be  very  well  un¬ 
derstood;  it  seems,  however, 
that  they  prefer  the  neighborhood  of  sandy  shores ;  and 
it  is  said  that,  in  order  to  avoid  the  violent  heat  of  the 
sun,  which  becomes  fatal  to  their  existence,  they  bury 
themselves  in  the  sand.  The  long  horny  process  is  used 
by  some  of  the  Malays  as  a  point  for  their  arrows;  the 
wound  it  makes  being  dangerous,  like  those  made  by 
the  jagged  spines  of  certain  fishes. 

Lim'y,  a.  Viscous;  glutinous.  — Containing  lime.  —  Re¬ 
sembling  lime;  having  the  qualities  of  lime. 

Lina'cese,  n.  pi.  [Lat.  linum,  flax.]  ( Bot .)  The  Flax 
family,  an  order  of  plants,  alliance  Geraniales.  Disc. 
Symmetrical  flowers,  distinct  styles,  carpels  longer  than 
the  torus,  and  seeds  with  little  or  no  albuthen.  They 
are  herbs,  or,  very  rarely,  shrubs,  with  exstipulate,  sim¬ 
ple,  entire  leaves.  Flowers  hypogynous,  and  regular : 
sepals,  petals,  and  stamens,  3,  4,  5,  each,  the  sepals  per¬ 
sistent  and  imbricate ;  the  petals  deciduous  and  twisted 
in  aestivation;  the  stamens  united  at  their  base,  and 
having  little,  tooth- like,  abortive  stamens  alternating 
with  them;  ovary,  3-,  4-,  5-celled;  styles  distinct;  stig¬ 


mas  capitate.  Fruit  capsular,  many -celled,  each  cell 
more  or  less  divided  by  a  spurious  dissepiment,  and  each 
division  containing  one  seed.  The  L.  are  chiefly  natives 
of  the  S.  of  Europe  and  N.  of  Africa.  There  are  four 
genera,  and  90  species.  They  are  generally  remarkable 
for  the  tenacity  of  their  liber -fibres,  and  also  for  the 
mucilage  and  oil  contained  in  their  seeds. 

Linares,  ( le-na'rais ,)  a  town  of  Spain,  22  in.  from  Jaen, 
near  the  Guarregas;  pop.  7,500. 

Linaria,  n.  (Bot.)  See  Snapdragon. 

Lint'll,  n.  A  prominence  or  rising  part ;  a  rectangular 
projection. 

Linch'-pin,  n.  [Sax.  lynis,  an  axle-tree;  Du  .lung; 
Ger.  liinse. J  A  pin  used  to  prevent  the  wheel  of  a  car¬ 
riage  from  sliding  off  the  axle-tree 

Lin'coln,  Abraham,  16th  President  of  the  U.  States,  b. 
in  Hardin  co.,  Kentucky,  Feb.  12, 1809.  His  family  were 
of  Quaker  and  Pennsylvanian  origin.  In  1816  his  father 
settled  in  what  is  now  Spencer  co.,  Indiana;  and  for  10 
years  the  future  President  was  employed  in  hard  manual 
labor  on  the  paternal  farm.  The  whole  time  spent  by 
him  at  school,  to  which  he  went  at  intervals,  did  not 
amount  to  more  than  a  year.  A  Life  of  Washington  is 
recorded  as  among  the  few  books  which  he  early  read 
with  interest.  At  19  he  was  6  feet  4,  and  his  physical 
capabilities  were  remarkable.  When,  in  1830,  his  father 
removed  to  Macon  county,  Illinois,  Abraham  not  only 
helped  to  build  the  family  log-hut,  but  with  a  single 
assistant  split  rails  enough  to  fence  ten  acres  of  land. 
In  1831  he  worked  to  New  Orleans  a  flat-boat  which  he 
had  assisted  in  building.  He  became  then  for  a  time  a 
clerk  in  the  New  Salem  store  of  the  owner  of  the  boat; 
and  in  1832  entered,  and  was  made  captain  of,  a  com¬ 
pany  of  volunteers  raised  on  the  breaking  out  of  the 
Black  Hawk  war.  After  a  three  months’  campaign,  he 
was  supported  by  the  electors  of  his  own  district  as  a 
candidate  for  a  seat  in  the  State  legislature ;  but  his 
principles  being  Whig,  he  was  rejected  by  the  county  in 
favor  of  a  Democrat.  Unsuccessful  in  the  country  store 
which  he  then  opened,  he  was  appointed  postmaster  of 
New  Salem,  and  —  borrowing  from  a  neighbor  practi¬ 
tioner  law-books,  to  be  returned  in  the  morning — spent 
his  evenings  in  the  study  of  law.  In  1834  he  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  State  legislature,  and  he  con¬ 
tinued  to  be  reelected  until  1840.  In  1836  he  had  been 
licensed  to  practise  as  a  lawyer,  and  in  1837  commenced 
business  at  Springfield,  his  residence  until  he  was  elected 
President.  As  a  lawyer  he  became  rapidly  successful, 
especially  in  cases  where  a  jury  adjudicated  ;  and  in  pol¬ 
itics  he  rose  to  be  a  prominent  leader  of  the  WThig  party 
in  Illinois.  In  1844  he  canvassed  the  State,  making 
speeches  almost  daily  on  behalf  of  Henry  Clay,  when 
that  well-known  statesman  was  a  candidate  for  the  Pres¬ 
idency.  In  1846  he  was  himself  delegated  to  the  Con¬ 
gressional  House  of  Representatives  by  the  central  dis¬ 
trict  of  Illinois,  and  took  his  seat  on  the  6th  of  Dec., 
1847.  In  Congress  he  distinguished  himself  as  an  active 
opponent  of  the  annexation  of  Texas,  and  of  the  exten¬ 
sion  of  slavery,  and  as  a  supporter  of  its  abolition  in  the 
District  of  Columbia.  He  advocated  a  protective  tariff, 
the  sale  of  public  lands  at  a  low  price,  and  the  system 
of  grants  for  the  improvement  of  rivers  and  harbors. 
The  first  Congress  in  which  he  sat  came  to  an  end  in 
the  March  of  1849,  and  he  was  unsuccessful  as  a  candi¬ 
date  for  the  representation  of  his  State  in  the  Congres¬ 
sional  Senate.  He  pursued  his  professional  career  until  i 
the  repeal  of  the  Missouri  Compromise  recalled  him  to! 
active  political  life.  Through  his  exertions  a  Republican 
senator —  the  Whig  party  having  become  extinct  —  was 
returned  by  Illinois.  In  the  Presidential  election  of 
1856  he  worked  strenuously  for  Fremont,  and  his  own 
name  was  mentioned  in  connection  with  the  Vice-Pres¬ 
idency.  In  1858  he  ran  against  Mr.  Douglas  as  Re¬ 
publican  candidate  for  a  seat  in  the  Senate;  and  after 
a  spirited  contest,  L.  secured  a  large  majority  of  the 
popular  vote  —  the  State  legislature,  however,  returning 
Douglas.  The  struggle  with  Douglas  placed  L.  in  the 
foremost  rank  of  his  party;  and  the  Republican  na¬ 
tional  convention  which  met  at  Chicago  on  the  16th 
May,  1860,  nominated  him  their  candidate  for  the  Pres¬ 
idency  by  a  considerable  majority  over  Mr.  Seward,  and 
on  the  18th  proceeded  to  ballot.  L.  obtained  354  votes  on , 
the  third  ballot,  against  110%  recorded  for  Mr.  Seward, 
and  his  nomination  was  subsequently  made  unanimous. 
Ou  the  6th  of  Nov.,  1860,  the  election  took  place,  and  L. 
received  180  electoral  votes  out  of  303.  No  sooner  was 
his  election  known,  than  the  insurrection  which  led  to 
the  Civil  War  burst  out  in  the  South,  and  nearly  a 
month  before  his  taking  the  official  oath,  six  States  had 
separated  themselves  from  the  Union.  Ou  the  4th  of 
March,  1861,  L.  took  the  oath  of  office,  and  delivered  his 
inaugural  address.  In  that  plain,  straightforward  talk 
with  the  nation  he  declared  that  he  took  the  oath  to 
support  the  Constitution  “  with  no  mental  reservation.” 
He  argued,  briefly,  the  question  of  secession,  averring 
that,  in  spite  of  all  that  had  been  done  at  the  South,  the 
Union  was  unbroken,  and  he  should,  to  the  extent  of 
his  ability,  take  care  “that  the  laws  of  the  Union  be 
faithfully  executed  in  all  the  States;”  that  in  doing 
this  there  would  be  no  bloodshed,  “  unless  it  be  forced 
upon  the  national  authority,”  but  that  the  power  of  the 
govt,  would  be  used  “to  hold,  occupy,  and  possess  the 
property  and  places  belonging  to  the  government,  and 
to  collect  the  duties  and  imposts;”  and  he  closed  his 
address  with  an  earnest  appeal  to  all  who  really  loved 
the  Union,  to  pause  and  consider  “  before  entering  upon 
so  grave  a  matter  as  the  destruction  of  our  national 
fabric,  with  all  its  benefits,  its  memories,  and  its  hopes.” 
“In  your  hands,  my  dissatisfied  fellow-countrymen,” 
said  he,  “and  not  in  mine,  is  the  momentous  issue  of 
civil  war.  Vou  have  no  oath  registered  in  heaven  to 
destroy  the  government,  while  I  shall  have  the  most 


solemn  one  to  preserve,  protect,  and  defend  it.."  The 
history  of  the  President’s  remaining  years  is  that  of 
the  Civil  War,  which  lasted  four  years,  and  ended  with 
the  submission  of  the  Confederates.  President  L.  had 
been  reelected  in  1864  to  the  Presidential  chair,  and 
lived  just  long  enough  to  see  the  triumph  of  his  policy. 
On  the  evening  of  April  14,  1865,  while  present  at 
Ford’s  Theatre,  in  Washington,  he  was  shot  by  Wilkes 
Booth,  an  actor  and  fanatical  secessionist,  who  was  him¬ 
self  shot  in  the  act  of  being  arrested.  L.  died  the  next 
morning,  and  the  tidings  of  it  were  received  with  deep 
sorrow  and  indignation  in  all  civilized  countries.  The 
funeral  honors  paid  to  the  deceased  chief  magistrate 
surpassed  in  magnificence,  as  well  as  in  the  manifesta¬ 
tions  of  the  intensity  of  real  sorrow,  those  ever  bestowed 
on  any  President  who  had  deceased  either  in  or  out  of 
office,  and  have  hardly  been  equalled  in  the  funeral  pomp 
of  the  obsequies  of  any  monarch  of  ancient  or  modern 
times.  President  L.  was  an  honest  man  in  the  best  and 
most  extensive  sense  of  the  word.  He  had  a  deep  sense 
of  religion,  great  good-nature,  considerable  humor,  and 
cordial,  pleasant  manners.  Perhaps  somewhat  slow  in 
arriving  at  conclusions,  when  once  settled  in  them,  ne 
was  firm  to  his  convictions,  lie  discharged  the  arduous 
duties  of  his  office  with  great  good  sense,  moderation,  and 
wisdom.  His  tragic  end,  combined  with  his  many  virtues 
and  patriotism,  will  ever  render  his  name  venerated. 

Lincoln,  (link’on,)  a  marit.  co.  of  England,  bordering 
on  the  North  Sea,  divided  from  York  co.  on  the  N.  by 
the  river  Humber,  having  on  the  S.  the  cos.  Rutland, 
Northampton,  and  Cambridge,  and  W. York,  Nottingham, 
and  Leicester;  area,  2,776  sq.  m.  L.,  though  but  little 
diversified  in  its  aspect  and  surface,  yet  presents  three 
great  natural  divisions, — the  Wolds,  the  Heaths,  and  the 
Fens.  The  HWds  commence  near  Spilsby.  and  extend, 
in  a  N.W.  direction,  to  Barton-on-the-Humber.  They 
are,  on  an  average,  nearly  8  m.  in  breadth.  The  Heaths, 
N.  and  S.  of  L.,  extend  from  the  Humber  to  Grantham, 
and  were  formerly  barren,  but  are  now  chiefly  inclosed 
and  cultivated.  Along  the  foot  of  the  Wolds  is  a  low 
land,  which  forms  a  district  called  the  Marsh,  a  long  and 
rather  narrow  strip,  extending  from  Wainfieet,  on  the 
Walsh,  to  the  Humber.  To  the  S.  of  this  is  the  district 
of  the  Fens,  which  forms  the  northern  termination  of 
the  great  fenny  district,  which  extends  so  widely  over 
the  counties  of  Norfolk,  Cambridge,  Bedford,  and  Hun¬ 
tingdon.  Rivers.  The  principal  are  the  Trent,  Welland, 
Witham,  Glen,  and  Ancholuie.  Prod.  The  Fens  form 
one  of  the  richest  tracts  in  the  kingdom.  They  are 
adapted  to  all  the  ordinary  crops,  especially  oats,  which 
are  raised  in  great  quantities;  but  they  are  chiefly  de¬ 
voted  to  grazing.  L.  has  been  long  famous  for  its  breed 
of  horses.  Manuf.  Unimportant. 

Lincoln,  the  cap.  of  the  above  co.,  on  the  Witham,  47  m. 
from  Derby.  It  is  a  place  of  great  antiquity,  but  it  has 
lost  much  of  its  ancient  importance.  Its  cathedral,  an 
elegant  specimen  of  Gothic  architecture,  has  three  tow- 
ers.  and  the  central  one  rises  303  feet  above  the  floor. 
Pop.  (1897)  42,540. 

Lin'coln,  a  S.  co.  of  province  of  Ontario,  bordering  on 
Lake  Ontario;  area,  about  306  sq.  m.  Rivers.  Niagara 
river,  and  some  smaller  streams. 

Lincoln,  in  Arkansas,  S.E.  co. ;  area,  536  sq.  m.  Caps. 
.S.  Varner  and  Star  City.  Pop.  (1890)  10,255. 

Lin'coln,  in  California ,  a  post-town  of  Placer  co.,  14  m. 
W.  of  Auburn,  on  So.  Pac.  R.  R. ;  in  a  fine  fruit  and 
grain-growing  district ;  has  large  pottery  works.  Pop. 
(1897)  1,150. 

Lincoln,  in  Colorado,  an  E.  central  co. ;  area,  2,600  sq. 
m. ;  drained  by  Big  Sandy  creek  and  numerous  smaller 
streams.  Surface,  undulating  prairie ;  soil,  a  sandy 
loam,  fertile  when  irrigated  ;  timber  on  streams  only ; 
products,  wheat,  corn,  alfalfa,  cheese,  butter;  sheep  and 
wool  growing  is  the  chief  industry.  Cap.  Hugo.  Pop. 
(1890)  689. 

Lincoln,  in  Colorado,  a  mining  post-town  ot  Summit 
co.,  about  90  m.  W.S.W.  of  Denver. 

Lincoln,  in  Georgia,  a  N.E.  co.,  adjoining  S.  Carolina; 
area,  about  309  sq.  m.  Rivers.  Savannah,  Broad,  Little 
Broad,  and  Little  rivers,  besides  many  creeks.  Surface, 
hilly;  soil,  in  some  places  fertile.  Min.  Iron  in  abun¬ 
dance,  and  granite.  Cap.  Lincoluton.  Pop.  (1890)  6,146. 

Lincoln,  in  Illinois,  a  thriving  city,  capital  of  Logan 
co.,  on  the  P.,  D.  &  E  ,  Ch.  <fc  Alton,  and  Ill.  Cent.  R.R*. ; 
28  m.  N.N.E.  of  Springfield;  has  some  manufactures 
and  a  good  local  trade.  Pop.  (1897)  8,100. 

Lincoln,  in  Indiana,  a  post-village  in  Cass  co.,  about 
14  m.  S.E.  of  Logansport. 

Lincoln,  in  Iowa,  a  township  of  Adair  co. 

— A  township  of  Adams  co. 

—A  township  of  Appanoose  co. 

-—A  township  of  Black  Hawk  co. 

— A  township  of  Calhoun  co. 

— A  township  of  Cerro  Gordo  co. 

— A  township  of  Dallas  co. 

— A  township  of  Grundy  co. 

— A  township  of  Harrison  co. 

• — A  township  of  Iowa  co. 

— A  township  of  Madison  co. 

— A  township  of  Mitchell  co. 

— A  township  of  Monona  co. 

— A  township  of  Montgomery  co. 

— A  township  of  Page  co. 

— A  township  of  Plymouth  co. 

—A  post-village  of  Polk  co.,  abt.  16  m.  N.  W.  of  Des  Moines. 

— A  township  of  Poweshiek  co. 

— A  township  of  Scott  co. 

— A  township  of  Storey  co. 

— A  township  of  Tama  co. 

— A  township  of  Union  co. 

— A  township  of  Winneshiek  co. 
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Lincoln,  in  Kansu*,  a  central  co. ;  area,  720  sq.  m. 
Cop.  Lincoln.  Pop.  (1895)  9,065. 

Lincoln,  in  Kansas,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Lincoln  co., 
25  m.  N.  of  Ellsworth  on  Un.  Pac.  It.  R. ;  has  water¬ 
power,  coal,  marble,  and  building  stone  in  vicinity. 
Pop.  (1895  )  652. 

Lincoln,  in  Kentucky,  un  E.  central  co. ;  oreo,  328  sq. 
m. ;  soil,  fertile.  Cop.  Stanford.  Pop.  ( 1890)  15,962. 

Lincoln,  in  Louisiana,  a  N.W.  parish  formed  in  1873; 
area,  480  sq.  m.  Cap.  Ruston.  Pop.  (1890)  14,753. 

Lincoln,  in  Maine,  a  S.  by  W.  co.,  bordering  on  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  ;  oreo,  about  520  sq.  m.  Rivers.  Kenne¬ 
bec,  Damariscotta,  and  Sheepscott  rivers.  Surface,  much 
diversified;  soil,  fertile.  The  coast  is  deeply  indented 
with  bays  and  inlets,  and  the  industry  of  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  is  chiefly  directed  to  navigation  and  fishing.  Cap. 
Wiscasset.  Pop.  (1890)  21,996. 

— A  post-town  of  Penobscot  co.  Pop.  (1897)  1,810. 

Lincoln,  in  Massachusetts,  a  post-town  and  twp.  of  Mid¬ 
dlesex  co.,  about  17  m.  W.N.W.  of  Boston— In  Michiyan, 
a  village  of  Mason  co.,  about  60  m.  E.  of  Manitowoc, 
W  isconsin. — In  Minnesota,  a  S.W.co. ;  area,  500  sq.m.  Cap. 
Lake  Benton.  Pop.  (1895)  7,196. — In  Mississippi, a S.W. 
co. ;  area,  570  sq.  m.  Cap.  Brookhaven.  P.  (1890)  17,912. 

Lincoln,  in  Missouri,  an  E.  co.,  adjoining  Illinois ;  area, 
about  598  sq.m.  Rivers.  Mississippi  and  Cuivre  or  Cop¬ 
per  rivers,  besides  several  considerable  creeks.  Surface, 
undulating  or  hilly  ;  s oil,  generally  fertile.  Cap.  Troy. 
Pop.  (1890)  18,346. 

Lincoln,  in  Nebraska,  a  W.  co. ;  area,  10,441  sq.  m.  Cop. 
North  Platte.  Pop.  (1890)  10,441. 

Lincoln,  in  Nevada,  a  S.E.  co.';  area,  17,680  sq.  m. ; 
bounded  on  the  S.E.  by  the  Colorado  river.  Surface, 
generally  barren  table  land,  on  which  wood  and  water 
are  scarce;  some  fertile  soil  in  the  valleys;  products, 
corn,  wheat,  barley,  wool,  and  hay.  Silver  mining  is 
the  chief  occupation.  Cap.  Pioche.  Pop.  (1890)  2,466. 

Lincoln,  in  New  Hampshire,  a  post-twp.  of  Grafton  co. 

Lincoln,  in  New  Mexico,  a  S.E.  co. ;  area,  about  26,452 
sq.m.  Cap.  Lincoln.  Pop.  (1890)  7,081. 

Lincoln,  in  North  Carolina,  a  W.  by  S.  co. ;  area,  about 
312  sq.  m.  Rivers.  Great  Catawba  and  South  Catawba 
rivers.  Surface,  diversified  ;  soil,  fertile.  Min.  Iron  in 
abundance  and  gold.  Cap.  Lincolnton.  Pop.  (1890)12.586. 

Lincoln,  in  Ohio,  a  twp.  of  Morrow  co. — In  Pennsylva¬ 
nia,  a  P.  0.  of  Lancaster  co. — In  Tennessee,  a  S  co., 
adjoining  Alabama;  area,  about  540  sq.  m.  River*.  Elk 
river,  and  some  smaller  streams.  Surface,  undulating; 
soil,  very  fertile.  Cap.  Fayetteville.  Pop.  (1890  )  27.382. 

Lincoln,  in  Oklahoma,  a  central  co. ;  area,  14,664  sq. 
m. ;  intersected  by  the  Deep  Fork  of  the  Canadian  liver, 
and  has  numerous  small  streams.  Surface,  undulating ; 
soil,  sandy,  red  sub-soil,  very  fertile  ;  about  three-fourt  hs 
of  the  county  in  timber;  products,  cotton,  corn,  castor- 
beans,  fruit,  vegetables.  Cap.  Chandler.  Pop.  (1897) 
20,000. 

Lincoln,  in  South  Dakota,  S.E.  co. ;  area,  540  sq.  m. 
Cap.  Canton.  Pop.  (1895)  10,884. 

Lincoln,  in  Vermont,  a  post-township  of  Addison  co. — 
In  I Vest  Virginia,  a  W.  co. ;  area,  460  sq.  m.  Surface, 
hilly;  soil,  fertile.  Cap.  Hamlin.  Pop.  (1890)  11,240. 

Lincoln,  in  Wisconsin,  a  N.  co. ;  area,  700  sq.  m. ; 
drained  by  the  Wisconsin,  Pelican,  and  Tomahawk 
rivers.  Surface,  largely  covered  with  forests  and  lakes; 
agricultural  products  increasing.  Lumbering  and 
manufacturing  are  the  chief  occupations.  Cap.  Mer¬ 
rill.  Pop.  (1895)  14,765. 

Lincoln,  in  Wisconsin,  a  township  of  Adams  co.  Pop. 
about  450. — A  township  of  Eau  Claire  co. — A  township 
of  Kewaunee  co. — A  township  of  Monroe  co. 

Lincoln  Center,  in  Maine,  a  post-village  of  Penob¬ 
scot  co.,  about  50  m.  N.N.E.  of  Bangor. 

Lincoln -green,  n.  The  color  of  a  kind  ot  cloth  be¬ 
lieved  to  have  been  originally  made  at  Lincoln,  England. 

Lincolnton  (link' on-ton),  in  Georgia,  a  post-village, 
cap.  of  Lincoln  co.,  about  90  m.  N.E.  of  Milledgeville. 

Lincolnton,  in  N.Carolina, a  post-village,  cap.  of  Lin¬ 
coln  co.,  about  170  m.  W.  by  S.  of  Raleigh.  Pop.  abt.  900. 

Lin'colnville.  in  Maine,  a  post-town  of  Waldo  co. 

Lincolnville.  in  Pemta.,  a  post-village  of  Crawford  co. 

Linc'tnre,  or  Linc'tus,  n.  Anything  to  be  licked  up 
with  the  tongue.  A  term  used  in  the  Pharmacopoeia  to 
designate  any  soft  confection  or  mixture,  as  the  con¬ 
serve  of  roses,  jams,  or  jellies.  A  vehicle  for  any  medi¬ 
cine  to  correct  the  state  of  the  mouth,  —  such  as  borax 
and  honey,  which  would  be  called  a  borax  linctus. 

Lind,  Jenny,  a  Swedish  vocalist,  b.  at  Stockholm,  1821. 
At  three  years  of  age  she  could  sing  correctly  any  piece 
she  had  once  heard,  and  at  nine  she  was  placed,  by  the 
advice  of  Madame  Lundberg,  a  celebrated  actress  at 
Stockholm,  under  Croelius,  a  famous  teacher  of  music. 
Count  PUcke,  manager  of  the  Court  Theatre,  felt  dis¬ 
inclined  to  act  on  Croelius’s  recommendation  of  his 
youthful  pupil,  on  account  of  her  want  of  personal  at¬ 
tractions  ;  but  after  hearing  her  sing,  he  caused  her  name 
at  once  to  be  entered  at  the  Musical  Academy,  where 
she  made  rapid  progress.  She  acted  repeatedly  in  chil¬ 
dren’s  parts  on  the  Stockholm  stage  until  her  twelfth 
year,  when  her  upper  notes  lost  their  sweetness.  For 
four  years  she  studied  music  theoretically,  until  on  one 
occasion,  when  the  fourth  act  of  Meyerbeer’s  Robert  le 
Diable  was  to  be  performed  at  a  grand  concert,  and  the 
humble  part  of  Alice  was  declined  by  the  female  vocal¬ 
ists  of  the  city,  Berg,  the  director  of  the  academy,  ap¬ 
plied  to  Jenny  Lind.  Her  performance  showed  that 
every  note  of  her  register  had  recovered  its  power  and 
puritv,  and  she  was  greeted  with  enthusiasm.  Her 
next  success  was  in  the  part  of  Agatha,  in  Freischiitz, 
and  for  a  year  and  a  half  she  continued  the  star  of  the 
opera  at  Stockholm.  Having,  by  a  series  of  concerts  in 
the  principal  towns  of  Norway  and  Sweden,  obtained  the 


means  of  going  to  Paris,  she  studied,  not  without  some 
previous  discouragement,  under  Garcia.  A  year  after 
her  arrival  in  Paris,  she  was  introduced  to  Meyerbeer, 
who  was  anxious  to  engage  her  for  Berlin,  but  she  pre¬ 
ferred  returning  to  her  native  city,  where  she  enjoyed  a 
great  triumph  on  her  re-appearance.  In  1844  she  went 
to  Dresden,  and  afterwards  to  Frankfort,  Cologne,  and 
Vienna.  She  first  appeared  before  a  London  audience 
in  May,  1847,  as  Alice,  in  Robert  le  Diable,  followed  by 
a  series  of  unparalleled  triumphs  in  the  Somnambula, 
La  Figlia  del  Reggimento,  Puntani,  &c.  She  visited 
New  York  in  1850,  under  the  auspices  of  Mr.  Barnum, 
and  was  enthusiastically  received,  but  dissolved  the 
engagement  prematurely  in  1851,  was  married  to  M. 
Otto  Goldschmidt,  a  skilful  pianist  and  conductor,  and 
retired  from  the  stage.  She  reappeared  in  1855,  in  1861, 
in  1863,  and  in  1880,  for  a  limited  period.  She  has  shown 
a  generous  disposition,  and  has  beeu  instrumental  in 
adding  many  thousand  dollars  to  the  charitable  insti¬ 
tutions  of  every  country  which  she  has  visited.  D.  1887. 

Lind,  in  Wisconsin,  a  post-township  of  Waupaca 
county. 

Liil'dll,  in  California,  a  township  of  Yuba  co. 

Lin'dale,  in  Georgia ,  a  post-office  of  Floyd  co. 

1  Lindale,  in  Ohio,  a  post-office  of  Clermont  co. 

Lindale,  in  Texas,  a  post-village  of  Smith  co. 

Lin'den,  in  Alabama,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Marengo 
co.,  about  100  m.  W.  of  Montgomery. 

Lin'den,  in  California,  a  post-village  of  San  Joaquin 
co.,  aliout  12  m.  E.  of  Stockton. 

Lin'den,  in  Illinois,  a  village  of  Ogle  co. 

Lin'den,  in  Indiana,  a  post-village  ot  Montgomery  co., 
about  18  m.  S.  of  La  Fayette. 

Lin'den,  in  Iowa,  a  post-village  ot  Pallas  co. 

Lin'den,  in  Michigan,  a  post-village  of  Genessee  co., 
about  55  m.  N.W.  of  Detroit.  Pop.  (1897  )  650. 

Lin'den,  in  Minnesota, a  post-township  ot  Brown  co. 

Lin'den,  in  Missouri,  a  village,  former  cap.  of  Atchison 
co.,  about  70  m.  N.N.W.  of  St.  Joseph. 

— A  village  of  Clay  co.  . 

Lin'den,  in  New  Jersey,  a  post-township  of  I  non  co. 

Lin'den,  in  New  Jersey,  a  twp  of  Union  co. 

Lin'den,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of  Genesee  co., 
abt.  40  m.  E.  of  Buffalo. 

Lin'd  en,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village  of  Lycoming 
co.,  <m  the  W.  branch  of  the  Susquehanna  River,  abt. 
8  m.  above  Williamsport. 

Lin'den,  in  Tennessee,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Perry  co., 
abt.  100  m.  S.W.  of  Nashville. 

Lin'den,  in  Texas,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Cass  co.,  abt. 
20  m.  N.  of  Jefferson. 

Lin'den,  in  Virginia,  a  post-village  of  Warren  co.,  abt. 
8  in.  E.  of  Front  Royal. 

Lin'den,  in  Wisconsin,  a  post-village  and  township  of 
Iowa  county,  about  6  miles  N.W.  of  Mineral  Point. 

Lin'den-tree,  n.  (Bot.)  See  Tilia. 

Lin'den ville,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Ashtabula 
co.,  abt.  155  m.  N.E.  of  Columbus. 

Li  n  d ell  Y i  I  le.  in  Wisconsin,  a  village  of  Sheboygan 
county. 

Lin'denwood,  in  Illinois,  a  post-village  of  Ogle 
co.,  abt.  1,200  m.  W.N.W.  of  Chicago. 

Lindi'na,  in  Wisconsin,  a  township  of  Juneau 
county. 

Lind'ley,  John,  a  celebrated  English  botanist,  b.  at 
Catton,  near  Norwich,  1799.  He  was  the  son  of  a  gar¬ 
dener,  and  was  thus  early  led  into  the  path  which  he 
steadily  pursued  through  life.  In  his  twentieth  year  he 
began  his  career  as  a  writer  by  a  translation  of  Richard’s 
Analyse  du  Fruit,  and  after  publishing  several  other 
works  he  came  to  London,  and  was  for  some  time  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  heavy  task  of  writing  the  descriptive  por¬ 
tion  of  the  Encyclopedia  of  Plants,  projected  by  Mr.  Lou¬ 
don,  which  appeared  in  1829.  The  same  year  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed  Professor  of  Botany  at  the  LondonUniversity,  the 
duties  of  which  office  he  very  successfully  discharged  for 
along  course  of  years.  He  was  for  some  time  lecturer  on 
botany  at  the  Royal  Institution  and  at  Chelsea  Botanic 
Gardens.  His  services  as  secretary  to  the  Horticultural 
Society  were  of  great  value,  many  new  plants  and  new 
methods  of  cultivation  being  introduced  nnder  his  man¬ 
agement.  But  it  is  as  the  able  and  earnest  advocate 
of  the  natural  system  of  botany,  in  opposition  to  the 
artificial  system  of  Linnaeus,  that  Dr.  Lindley  earned 
his  high  reputation  As  early  as  1830  he  announced  his 
views  of  its  importance  and  advantages,  in  the  essay 
accompanying  his  Introduction  to  the  Natural  System 
of  Botany ;  and  to  establish  and  illustrate  it  was  the 
chief  aim  of  his  life.  His  works  are  very  numerous,  and 
among  the  most  important  are — The  Vegetable  King¬ 
dom,  published  in  1846;  Flora  Medica ;  Fossil  Flora 
of  Great  Britain,  in  which  he  wTas  assisted  by  Mr.  Hut¬ 
ton  ;  The  Genera  and  Species  of  Orchidaceous  Plants,  a 
family  in  which  he  took  enthusiastic  interest;  Folia 
Orchidacea ;  and  Theory  of  Horticulture.  From  1841 
till  his  death,  Dr.  Lindley  was  editor  of  the  Garden¬ 
er's  Chronicle.  He  wrote  a  large  number  of  the  bo¬ 
tanical  articles  in  the  “Penny  Cyclopaedia,”  and  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  “Botanical  Register,”  in  which  he  first 
made  known  some  of  our  famous  garden-flowers:  Fuch¬ 
sias,  Verbenas,  and  Calceolarias.  Dr.  Lindley  was  a  Fel¬ 
low  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  received  their  medal  in 
1858,  for  his  services  to  science,  lie  was  also  a  Fellow 
of  the  Linnaean  and  Geological  societies,  and  member 
of  many  foreign  scientific  societies.  He  received  the  de¬ 
gree  of  Ph.  D.  from  the  University  of  Munich.  In  1860, 
he  was  appointed  Examiner  in  Botany  in  the  university 
of  London  ;  but  he  had  to  resign  his  professorship  sev¬ 
eral  years  ago  from  injured  health.  The  last  literary 
work  on  which  he  was  engaged  was  the  Treasury  of 
Botany,  recently  published  as  a  companion  volume  to 


“  Maunder’s  Treasuries.”  Died  at  Acton  Green,  near 
London,  Nov.  1,  1865. 

Lind'ley,  in  Missouri,  a  post-village  of  Grundy  co., 
about  25  m.  N.  by  E.  of  Chillicothe. 

Lind'ley,  in  New  York,  a  post-town  and  township  of 
Steuben  co.,  about  12  m.  S.  of  Corning. 

Lind' ley's,  in  Kentucky,  a  village  of  Ohio  co.,  about 
165  m.  W.S.W.  of  Frankfort. 

Lind'ley  tow  n,  hi  New  York,  another  name  for 
Lindley,  in  Steuben  co. 

Lindly's  Mills,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village  of 
Washington  co. 

Lindsay  (lin'zee).  a  village,  cap.  of  Victoria  co.,  prov¬ 
ince  of  Ontario,  about  20  m.  N.W.  of  Peterborough. 

Lindsay's  Mill,  in  Kentucky,  a  P.  0.  of  Knox  co. 

Lind'sey  ville,  in  Maryland,  a  post-village  of  Wor¬ 
cester  co. 

Lind'ville,  in  Iowa,  a  village  of  Monroe  co.,  abt.  11C 
m.  W.S.W.  of  Iowa  City. 

Line,  ft.  [Lat.  tinea,  from  linnm,  flax.]  A  slender  string  , 
a  small  cord  or  rope.  —  Lineament ;  a  mark  in  the  hand 
or  face.  —  Delineation;  sketch;  contour;  outline;  ex¬ 
terior  limit  of  a  figure. — The  words  and  letters  in  print¬ 
ing,  &c.,  which  stand  on  a  level  in  one  row,  between  one 
margin  and  another.  —  A  verse  in  poetry,  or  the  words 
which  form  a  certain  number  of  feet,  according  to  the 
measure.  —  A  short  letter ;  a  note ;  as,  a  line  from  a 
friend.  —  A  rank  or  row  of  soldiers ;  the  disposition  of  a 
fleet  prepared  for  engagement;  or  anything  extended  ir 
length.  —  Method  ;  disposition.  —  Limit :  border.  —  A 
series  or  succession  of  progeny,  or  relations  descending 
from  a  common  progenitor. —  The  twelfth  part  of  ar 
inch.  —  Occupation;  employment;  department  or  courst 
of  business. 

(Math.)  That  which  has  length  without  breadth  oi 
thickness.  —  A  thread,  string,  or  cord  extended  to  direci 
any  operation.  —  A  right  line  or  curve  which  continuallj 
approaches,  but  never  meets,  a  given  curve,  is  called  ar 
asymptote.  A 
curve  whose 
ordinates,  M  N, 
are  inversely 
proportional  to 
the  correspond- 
i  n  g  abscissae, 

ON,  will  clearly 
approach  both 
axes  incessant¬ 
ly,  but  never  in¬ 
tersect  either, 
however  far  it 
may  be  pro¬ 
duced.  A  second  curve,  similarly  constructed,  but 
having  its  ordinates.  M'  N,  twice  as  long  as  before 
will  approach  but  never  meet  either  the  axes  or  tht 
first  curve.  Under  such  circumstances  either  curve 
would  be  called  an  asymptote  of  the  other,  and  both 
would  have  the  axes  for  rectilinear  asymptotes.  Two 
curves,  neither  of  which  have  infinitely  distant  points, 
may  also  be  asymptotic.  For  instance,  suppose  a  ra< 
dius,  0  A,  of  a  circle  to  rotate 
incessantly  in  the  same  direction, 
and  in  every  position  a  portion, 

A  B,  cut  off  inversely  propor¬ 
tional  to  the  angle  it  has  de¬ 
scribed.  The  point  B  once  inside 
the  circle  will  never  be  able  to 
leave  it  again,  or  even  to  reach 
the  circumference,  which  it  will 
incessantly  approach.  In  this 
case  the  circle  is  said  to  be 
asymptotic  to  the  spiral  described  by  B. 

( Mus .)  One  of  those  members  of  the  stave  between 
and  upon  which  the  notes  are  placed.  The  stave  itself 
consists  of  five  lines  only,  but  other  and  smaller  lines, 
called  ledger-lines,  are  placed  above  and  beneath,  for 
the  reception  of  all  notes  that  are  too  high  or  too  low 
to  come  within  the  stave.  The  invention  of  lines  is 
attributed  to  Guido.  At  their  first  introduction  the 
spaces  between  them  were  not  used. 

( Geog.  and  Navigation.)  It  is  used  for  the  equator ;  as, 
eqninoxial  line. 

(Mil.)  The  regular  infantry  of  an  army,  as  distin¬ 
guished  from  the  militia,  guards,  volunteer  corps,  caval¬ 
ry,  artillery,  &c.  —  Troops  are  said  to  be  in  line  when 
their  formation  is  of  considerable  frontage  but  little 
depth,  —  as  opposed  to  column. 

(Fort.)  Any  extended  defence,  as  a  ditch  with  its 
parapet,  a  row  of  gabions,  Ac. 

L.  of  battle.  (Naut.)  The  line  formed  by  the  ships  of 
the  fleet  when  ranged  ahead  and  astern  of  each  other, 
at  equal  distances,  and  close-hauled  or  nearly  so.  It 
could  be  formed  accordingly  upon  either  tack.  The  line 
used  to  be  composed  of  ships  of  not  less  than  two 
decks,  thence  called  line-of-battle  ships.  The  invention 
of  steam,  and  the  introduction  of  long-range  guns,  with 


Fig.  1589. 


iron-sided  ships,  and  their  adaptation  as  rams,  render  it 
probable  that  in  future  the  line  of  battle  will  give  way 
to  rapid  evolutions  by  which  the  vessels  will  seek  to 
out-manoeuvre  each  other. 

L.  of  bearing.  (Naut.)  The  line  of  bearing  is  formed 
by  the  ships  of  the  fleet  when  ranged  on  a  line  six 
points  from  the  wind,  at  equal  distances,  and  with  their 
heads  in  any  direction  whatever.  The  line  is  called  by 
the  name  of  that  tack  upon  which,  if  the  ships  were  to 
haul  to  the  wind  together,  they  would  form  the  line 
ahead.  For  example :  suppose  the  wind  N  ,  and  the 
ships  in  a  line  W.N.W.  and  E.S.E.  of  each  other ;  this  is 
the  starboard  line  of  bearing,  whether  the  ships  are  go¬ 
ing  free,  or  close-hauled  upon  the  port  tack. 

L.  of  Defence.  (Fort.)  The  line  of  the  top  of  the  scarp 
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of  any  work  receiving  flank  defence;  or  that  line  to¬ 
gether  with  its  prolongation  to  the  flanking  work. 

L.  of  Dip.  (Genl.)  The  strata  which  form  the  crust 
of  the  globe  are  rarely  horizontal,  but  incline  to  some 
point  of  the  horizon,  and  rise  to  the  opposite  point;  a 
line  drawn  through  these  points  is  called  the  line  of 
their  dip. 

L.  of  Fire.  ( Gun.)  The  line  formed  by  the  axis  of  the 
piece  produced.  Whenever  the  gun  is  not  laid  point- 
blank,  the  line  of  fire  forms  an  angle  with  the  line  of 
sight.  This  is  called  the  angle  of  elevation. 

L.  of  Intrenchment.  (Fort.)  When  an  army  is  en¬ 
camped  for  a  brief  space  of  time  in  the  open  field,  or 
engaged  in  offensive  operations  against  a  beleaguered 
town,  it  is  not  considered  necessary  to  construct  a  con¬ 
tinuous  series  of  works,  which  are  termed  lines  of  in¬ 
trenchment,  for  its  defence;  but  a  few  redoubts  and 
breastworks,  thrown  up  here  and  there,  are  deemed  suffi¬ 
cient  for  the  protection  of  any  weak  part  of  the  posi¬ 
tion  that  may  be  easily  approached  and  assailed  by  the 
enemy’s  forces.  Circumstances,  however,  may  occur, 
under  which  an  army  is  compelled  to  remain  entirely 
on  the  defensive,  when  continuous  lines  of  intreuch- 
ment,  or  a  series  of  redoubts  skilfully  disposed,  must,  of 
necessity,  be  thrown  up  for  its  protection.  All  field¬ 
works  of  this  kind  consist  of  a  parapet  of  earth  about 
seven  or  eight  feet  high,  with  a  banquette  behind  it, 
and  a  ditch  in  front  of  it ;  the  earth  which  is  taken  out 
of  the  ditch  being  used  in  making  the  parapet.  This 
part  of  the  work  should  be  three  or  four  feet  thick  at 
least,  if  required  for  a  protection  against  musketry  only  ; 
but  if  it  is  intended  to  withstand  a  fire  from  field-pieces, it 
should  be  12  feet  in  thickness.  The  inner  and  outer 
slopes  of  the  parapet  should  be  revetted  with  turf;  and 
a  row  of  palisades  or  sharpened  stakes  should  be  fixed 
at  the  foot  of  the  counterscarp.  The  outline  of  the  work 
depends  entirely  on  the  nature  of  the  ground  along  which 
the  intrenchments  are  to  be  thrown  up.  The  best  form 
for  a  continuous  breastwork  of  great  length  in  an  open 
country  is  that  of  a  series  of  redans,  each  formed  by  2 
faces  about  150  ft.  in  length,  meeting  in  a  salient  angle 
of  60°,  the  extremities  of  the  adjacent  faces  of  each  pair 
of  redans  being  connected  by  a  curtain  extending  about 
thrice  their  length  on  2  faces,  which  meet  in  a  point  a 
little  in  advance  of  the  straight  line  along  which  the 
curtain  would  otherwise  be  constructed,  forming  an 
angle  of  135°  or  140°.  When  the  lines  of  intrenchment 
run  along  the  side  of  a  river  or  road,  and  it  is  conse¬ 
quently  impossible  to  construct  them  after  the  manner 
just  described,  from  want  of  room  to  throw  out  the  sal¬ 
ient  angles  of  the  redans  so  many  feet  in  advance  of  the 
curtains  that  connect  them,  a  breastwork,  resembling  a 
set  of  steps  in  form,  and  consisting  of  a  long  face  and  a 
short  face  successively,  inclined  to  each  other  in  salient 
and  reentering  angles  of  100°,  may  be  thrown  up.  Care 
must  be  taken  to  dispose  the  lines  of  direction  of  the 
faces  of  the  works  in  either  case  in  such  a  manner  that 
it  may  be  difficult  for  the  enemy  to  obtain  positions 
from  which  they  could  enfilade  them  with  artillery.  In 
the  form  of  intrenchment  first  described,  the  entrances 
should  be  in  the  centre  of  the  curtains;  and  in  the  zig¬ 
zag  lines  of  breastwork  they  should  be  formed  in  the 
reentering  angles.  Detached  works,  constructed  on  any 
elevations  that  can  be  secured  about  the  position  occu¬ 
pied  by  an  army,  are  considered  better  for  its  defence, 
provided  that  they  are  not  at  too  great  a  distance  from 
each  other  than  a  continuous  line  of  parapet,  as  the 
troops  are  able  to  issue  readily  from  them  to  form  an 
extensive  front  for  offensive  operations  against  the  en¬ 
emy,  and  to  retreat  with  equal  facility  and  safety,  if 
compelled  to  do  so;  while  it  is  a  matter  of  great  diffi¬ 
culty  to  do  either  when  the  only  means  of  ingress  and 
egress  are  afforded  by  the  narrow  entrances  in  the  cur¬ 
tains  connecting  the  redans  or  the  reentering  angles  of 
the  zigzag  line  of  parapet,  on  which  the  fire  of  the  en¬ 
emy  would  be  immediately  concentrated.  In  addition 
to  this,  if  the  enemy  penetrate  a  continuous  line  of  in¬ 
trenchments  at  any  point,  the  whole  line  is  at  once 
turned ;  but  they  cannot  advance  between  detached  re¬ 
doubts  without  being  exposed  to  a  galling  and  destruct¬ 
ive  cross-fire  from  them. 

L.  of  Operation.  (Mil,.)  In  strategy,  the  line  of  com¬ 
munication  from  the  original  sources  of  supplies  or  base 
of  operations  to  the  army. 

Lines  of  Partition,  (Her.)  are  so  called  from  the  field 
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l  Hnrieontal  ;  2  Angled  ;  3  Bevilled  ;  4  Escartele ;  5  Nowy  ;  6 
Arched  or  Enarched  ;  7  Double  arched ;  8  Wavy  ;  9  Invected  ; 
10  Engrailed  ;  11  Crenellee  ;  12  Battled  or  Embattled  ;  13  Nebuly; 
14  Potent ;  15  Indented  ;  16  Dancettee ;  17  Dovetailed  ;  18  Urdee ; 
19  Rayonnee. 

Fig.  1591.  —  LINES  OF  PARTITION, 
or  surface  of  the  escutcheon  being  parted  or  divided 
by  them,  (Fig.  1591.)  They  are  19  in  number,  and  are 


most  frequently  used  to  diversify  in  various  manners 
the  boundaries  of  ordinaries  or  charges.  Thus,  an  ordi¬ 
nary  bounded  by  serrated  lines  is  said  to  be  indented ; 
if  by  undulating  lines,  wavy,  Ac.  When  an  ordinary  has 
two  sides,  and  is  only  varied  on  the  upper,  it  is  said  to 
be  super-ingrailed,  super -invected,  Ac.;  if  only  on  the 
lower,  sub-ingrailed,  Ac. 

Line,  v.  a.  [Lat.  linum,  flax,  lint,  linen.]  To  cover  on 
the  inside  with  linen  or  other  suitable  material;  to  put 
in  the  inside.  —  To  place  along  by  the  side  of  anything 
for  guarding;  to  strengthen  by  additional  works  or  men. 

— To  cover ;  to  add  a  covering  f  to  strengthen  with  any¬ 
thing  added. 

Lineage,  (lin'e-aj,)  n.  [Fr.  lignage,  from  ligne,  line ; 
Lat.  tinea.)  Descendants  in  a  line  from  a  common  pro¬ 
genitor;  race;  progeny;  family;  house. 

Lin'eal,a.  [Fr.  lineal ;  Lat.  linealis,  from  linea,  a  line.] 
Composed  of  lines ;  delineated. 

— In  a  direct  line  from  an  ancestor ;  hereditary  ;  derived 
from  ancestors. 

— Allied  by  direct  descent. 

“  For  only  you  are  lineal  to  the  throne.” — Dryden. 

— In  the  direction  of  a  line ;  as,  lineal  measurement. 

Linearity,  n.  State  of  being  lineal,  or  in  the  form  of 
a  line. 

Lin'eally,  adv.  In  a  direct  line. 

Lin'eanient,  n.  [Fr.  lineament ;  Lat.  lineamentum,  from 
linea,  a  line.J  One  of  the  lines  which  mark  the  features 
or  countenance ;  feature;  form;  make;  the  outline  or 
exterior  of  a  body  or  figure,  particularly  of  the  face. 

Lin'ear,  a.  [Fr.  lineaire ;  Lat.  linearis,  from  linea,  a 
line.]  Pertaining  to  a  line ;  consisting  of  lines ;  in  a 
straight  direction. 

(Bot.)  Like  a  line ;  slender  ;  as,  a  linear  leaf. 

(Math.)  A  term  applied  in  various  (more  or  less  tech¬ 
nical)  ways,  but  usually  to  magnitude  of  one  dimension 
or  to  functions  of  the  first  degree  in  a  certain  set  of 
variables  or  facients. 

Linear  Advance.  (Steam-engine.)  The  amount  by 
which  the  stroke  of  the  piston  has  made  the  valve  to 
travel.  —  Linear  perspective.  See  Perspective. 

Lin'ear-en'ssate,  a.  (Bot.)  Longsword-shaped. 

Lin'ear-shaped,  a.  In  the  form  of  a  line. 

Lin'eate,  Lin'eated,  Lined,  a.  (Bot.)  Marked 
with  lines. 

Linea'tion,  n.  See  Delineation. 

Lin'ed-gold,  n.  Gold  lined  with  copper  or  some  other 
metal ;  gold-leaf  affixed  to  a  leaf  of  some  other  metal. 

Line  Creek,  in  Georgia,  enters  the  Whitewater  Creek 
between  Coweta  and  Fayette  cos. 

Line  Creek,  in  Kentucky,  a  P.  0.  of  Pulaski  co. 

Line  Creek,  in  S.  Carolina,  a  P.  0.  of  Laurens  dist. 

Line  Lex'ingtou,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village  of 
Montgomery  co.,  adjoining  Bucks  co.,  abt.  13  m.  N.N.E. 
of  Norristown. 

Lin'en,  n.  [Fr.  lire;  Ital.  lino  ;  Ger .  lein ;  Lat.  linum; 
Gr.  linon,  flax,  liut.]  (Manuf.)  A  general  name  for  a  cloth 
of  very  extensive  use,  made  of  flax,  and  differing  from 
cloths  made  of  hemp  only  in  its  fineness.  The  manufacture 
of  linen  is  of  so  ancient  a  date  that  its  origin  is  unknown. 
At  a  very  early  period  linen  cloths  were  made  in  Egypt, 
the  cloth  wrappings  of  the  mummies  being  all  com¬ 
posed  of  this  substance.  In  the  time  of  Herodotus  linen 
was  exported  from  Egypt;  it  also  formed  the  dress  of 
the  Egyptian  priests,  who  wore  it  at  all  their  religious 
ceremonies ;  hence  they  were  called  linen  wearing  by 
Ovid  and  Juvenal.  Linen  passed  from  Egypt  to  the 
Romans,  but  not  until  the  time  of  the  emperors,  when 
the  Roman  priests  began  to  wear  linen  garments.  Linen 
was  also  used  as  a  material  for  writing;  the  Sibylline 
books,  and  the  mummy  bandages  covered  with  liiero- 
glyphics,  are  instances  of  this  use  of  the  fabric.  Linen 
and  woollen  cloths  formed  the  only  material  for  dresses 
during  the  Middle  Ages ;  and  fine  linen  was  held  in 
very  high  estimation,  the  manufacture  being  carried  to 
the  greatest  perfection  in  Germany  and  Brabant.  Cot¬ 
ton,  on  account  of  its  cheapness,  has  taken  the  place  of 
linen  for  many  purposes ;  but  the  best  paper  cannot  be 
manufactured  without  linen.  In  the  process  of  manu¬ 
facture,  the  flax-fibres  are  first  steeped  and  freed  from 
woody  particles.  (See  Flax.)  Very  little  machinery 
was  used  in  the  manufacture  of  linen  cloth  till  recently. 
After  being  freed  from  the  woody  particles,  the  distaff 
and  spinning-wheel  were  used  in  order  to  make  the 
thread  or  yarn,  and  the  hand-loom  was  employed  for  the 
purpose  of  weaving  the  cloth.  About  the  middle  of  the 
18th  cent.,  the  inventions  of  Hargreaves  and  Arkwright 
were  first  applied  to  the  manufacture  of  linen,  at  Leeds. 
(See  Cotton  Manufacture.)  When  brought  to  the  spin¬ 
ning-mills,  the  flax  is  in  small  bundles,  weighing  a  few 
pounds  each.  The  first  process  is  called  scutching,  by 
which  the  fibres  are  subjected  to  a  sort  of  combing 
action,  in  a  machine.  They  are  next  heckled,  an  opera¬ 
tion  by  which  they  are  cleaned,  the  coarser  parts  being 
removed  and  the  rest  arranged  in  a  parallel  direction 
to  each  other.  This  used  to  be  done  with  the  heckle.,  a 
sort  of  large  comb  with  iron  teeth  ;  but  the  operation 
is  now  effected  by  a  rotating  machine,  on  the  outer  cir¬ 
cumference  of  which  the  flax  is  fixed,  and  drawn  against 
or  between  a  series  of  sharp  teeth.  The  fibres  pass 
through  six  heckling-machines  in  succession,  each  of 
which  has  finer  teeth  than  the  one  preceding  it.  After 
being  heckled,  the  flax  is  divided  into  portions,  selected 
according  to  their  fineness,  Ac.  The  next  process  is  that 
of  drawing,  similar  to  the  carding  process  in  the  cotton 
manufacture.  (See  Carding-machine.)  In  this  opera¬ 
tion  the  flax  is  doubled  and  carded  repeatedly,  till  it  pre¬ 
sents  the  appearance  of  a  smooth  glossy  band,  about  an 
inch  in  width,  called  a  sliver.  All  the  good  portion  of 
the  flax  at  this  point  is  called  line,  and  all  the  irregular 


short  fibres,  tow.  This  tow  is  not  the  rough  substance 
generally  known  by  the  name:  the  latter  is  the  refuse 
of  hemp.  Flax  tow  can  be  drawn,  doubled,  carded,  and 
spun  into  yarn  of  coarse  quality.  The  principal  object 
in  drawing  the  heckled  fibres  is  to  form  a  sliver  of  uni¬ 
form  thickness,  or  such  that  a  foot  in  length  taken  at 
any  one  place  will  be  equal  to  a  foot  in  length  taken  at 
any  other  place,  or  as  nearly  so  as  possible.  The  drawn 
sliver  is  next  taken  to  the  roving- frame.  The  use  of 
this  machine  is  to  give  the  sliver  another  drawing,  also 
a  slight  twist,  and  to  wind  it  upon  a  bobbin.  These  pro¬ 
cesses  are  all  preparatory  for  the  spinning  of  the  yarn. 
This  is  effected  on  the  bobbin-and-fly  principle,  and  the 
flax  spinning-frame  acts  similarly  to  the  throstle  used  in 
cotton-spinning.  Flax,  however,  differs  from  cotton,  wool, 
and  silk,  as  it  is  required  to  be  wet  while  under  the  pro¬ 
cess.  Formerly  it  was  wetted  with  cold  water,  but  it  is 
now  found  that  finer  yarn  can  be  produced  when  warm 
water  is  used.  In  general,  the  rove  or  twisted  sliver, 
before  it  passes  through  the  retaining  rollers,  is  led 
through  a  trough  of  water  kept  hot  by  steam.  The 
spun  yarn  is  applicable  either  for  making  thread,  or  for 
weaving  into  linen  cloth.  The  quality  of  flax  is  denoted 
by  numbers  expressing  the  number  of  leas  in  a  pound 
weight,  —  a  lea  being  a  measure  of  300  yards.  Thus, 
No.  50  has  50  leas,  or  15,000  yards.  Flax  is  seldom  spun 
finer  than  No.  200,  which  contains  60,000  yards.  No.  200 
is  applicable  for  making  cambric  of  fine  quality.  The 
manufacture  of  linen  was  introduced  into  the  U.  States 
by  the  establishment  of  a  large  mill  in  1834  at  Fall 
River,  Mass.,  and  the  industry,  since  that  time,  has 
become  largely  extended. 

Lin'en,  a.  Made  of  linen;  as,  a  linen  blouse  — Re¬ 
sembling  linen  cloth;  white;  pale. 

Lin'eii-draper.  n.  He  who  deals  in  linen. 

Lin'en-scroll,  n.  (Arch.)  An  ornament  used  to  fill 
panels,  and  so  called  from  its  resemblance  to  the  con¬ 
volutions  of  a  folded  napkin.  It  was  much  used  during 
the  16th  century. 

Lin'eolate,  a.  (Bot.)  Marked  with  fine  or  obscure  lines. 

Lin'er,u.  A  vessel  belonging  to  a  regular  line  of  packets. 

j  Line  Port,  in  Tennessee,  a  village  of  Stewart  co. 

Lines'ville,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-borough  of  Craw- 

I  ford  co.,  on  the  Pitts.,  Shen.  A  Lake  Erie  R.R.,  14  in.  W. 
of  Meadville.  Has  some  manufactures  and  a  good  local 

I  trade.  Pop.  (1897)  660. 

’Line'ville,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  small  village  of  Lancas¬ 
ter  co. 

king;,  n.  [Du.  leng.\  (Ichth.)  The  Lota  molva,  a  valuable 
European  fish,  belonging  to  the  Gadidte  (Cod-fish  family), 
abundant  on  most  jiarts  of  the  British  coasts  and  else¬ 
where  throughout  the  northern  seas,  and  in  value  almost 
equalling  the  cod.  In  addition  to  the  generic  characters 
of  the  family,  it  possesses  the  following  especial  one, 
namely,  that  it  lias  a  chin  with  one  or  two  barbules 
upon  it.  The  body  of  the  ling  is  a  little  more  elongated 
than  the  hake,  being  usually  from  three  to  four  feet  long, 
sometimes  more,  ana  has  been  known  to  weigh  as  much 
as  70  lbs.  The  back  and  sides  are  of  a  gray  color,  some¬ 
what  inclining  to  olive,  although  occasionally  cinerous ; 
the  under  portion  of  the  body  silvery;  ventrals,  white; 
dorsal  and  anal  fins,  edged  with  white ;  and,  lastly,  the 
caudal  marked  near  the  end  with  a  transverse  black  bar, 
the  extreme  tip,  like  the  other  fins,  being  white.  The 
ling  is  naturally  an  inhabitant  of  the  northern  seas,  like 
the  rest  of  its  family.  Great  quantities  of  them  are  taken 
round  the  Western  Islands,  in  the  Orkneys,  and  on  the 
Yorkshire  and  Cornish  coasts.  The  mode  of  fishing  for 
lingis  by  means  of  hand-lines  and  long-lines;  and  besides 
a  portion  that  is  consumed  fresh,  the  fish  are  split  from 
head  to  tail,  cleaned,  salted  in  brine,  washed  and  dried. 
The  demand,  however,  often  falls  short  of  the  quantity 
cured ;  and  thus  the  fishermen  are  poorly  requited  for 
their  toil  and  outlay.  The  ports  of  Spain  are  the  markets 
generally  supplied,  and  so  important  an  article  of  com¬ 
merce  was  it  considered  that  an  Act  for  regulating  the 
price  of  ling,  cod,  hake,  Ac.,  was  passed.  The  air-bladders 
of  the  ling  are,  like  those  of  the  cod,  prepared  separately, 
and  are  sold  under  the  name  of  sounds.  The  liver  yields 
an  oil  similar  to  cod-liver  oil,  which  is  used  as  a  lamp  oil 


Fig.  1692. — ling  ( Gadus  molva). 


in  Shetland  and  elsewhere.  Mr.  Yarrell  observes  of  it : 
“  In  Zealand,  the  principal  fishing  for  ling  is  from  May 
to  August.  On  the  Yorkshire  coast,  the  young  are  called 
drizzles.  In  Cornwall,  they  are  caught  in  January  and 
February,  and  their  favorite  haunts  are  about  the  mar¬ 
gins  of  the  rocky  valleys  of  the  ocean.  The  ling  is  ex¬ 
ceedingly  prolific  and  of  most  voracious  appetite,  feeding 
on  young  fish,  not  sparing  anything  that  has  life,  and 
the  prey  is  swallowed  whole;  so  that  no  great  art  is 
required  to  catch  it.  It  is  tenacious  of  life  and  survives 
great  injury.”  Two  other  species  from  the  coasts  of 
Europe  have  been  described. 

(Bot.)  A  species  of  plants,  genus  CaUuna.  The  name 
is  also  applied  in  China  to  Trapa  bicomis. 

Linganore',  in  Maryland,  a  P.  O.  of  Frederick  co. 

Linganore'  Creek,  in  Maryland,  enters  the  Monoc- 
acy  River  in  Frederick  co. 

Liri'gard,  John,  the  Roman  Catholic  historian  of  Eng¬ 
land,  was  b.  at  Winchester,  in  1771.  He  was  educated 
at  the  college  of  Douay,  in  France,  and  on  its  removal 
to  England,  during  the  French  revolution,  accompanied 
it  thither.  He  commenced  his  laborious  literary  career 
in  1806,  by  a  series  of  Letters  on  Catholic  Koyalty,  con- 
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tributed  to  a  north-of-England  newspaper.  The  work 
on  which  his  fame  rests,  is  his  History  of  England,  from 
the  first  Invasion  by  the  Romans  to  the.  Accession  of  Wil¬ 
liam  and  Mary,  in  1688;  the  first  edition  of  which  ap¬ 
peared  between  1819-1825.  It  was  subsequently  con¬ 
siderably  enlarged,  and  has  now  passed  through  six  edi¬ 
tions,  having  deservedly  attained  the  rank  of  a  standard 
work.  Based,  for  the  most  part,  on  original  researches; 
abounding  in  solid  learning  and  acute  suggestion  ;  writ¬ 
ten  in  a  lucid,  manly,  unaffected  style,  it  is  esteemed 
one  of  the  best  text-books  on  English  history  yet  writ¬ 
ten.  While  looking  at  ecclesiastical  affairs  and  persons 
from  the  Roman  Catholic  point  of  view,  Dr.  L.  has  the 
merit  of  not  overpassing  the  limits  of  fairness  and  mod¬ 
eration  in  his  treatment  of  controverted  matters.  He 
was  author  also  of  the  History  and  Antiquities  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  Church.  The  dignity  of  cardinal  was  of¬ 
fered  to  Dr.  L.,  and  declined.  D.  at  Hornby,  where  he 
had  lived  since  1811,  in  July,  1851. 

Lin'gel,  n.  [Dim.  of  Lat.  lingua,  the  tongue.]  A 
little  tongue,  or  thong  of  leather. 

Lin'gen.  or  Lin'ga  Isle,  an  island  of  the  Eastern 
Archipelago,  off  the  N.E.  coast  of  Sumatra,  100  m. 
from  Singapore,  on  the  equator ;  Lat.  0°  20'  S.,  Lon. 
104°  40'  E.  Ext.  About  50  m.  long,  and  30  m.  at  its 
greatest  breadth.  It  has  a  healthy  climate,  and  pro¬ 
duces  fruit  and  poultry  in  abundance.  The  inhabitants 
are  Malays.  Pop.  3,000. 

I, in 'ger,  v.  n.  [Sax.  langian,  to  draw  out;  Old  Ger. 
lengian,  from  lang,  long.]  To  remain  or  wait  long  ;  to 
be  slow;  to  delay ;  to  loiter;  to  tarry.  —  To  be  slow  in 
deciding;  to  be  in  suspense;  to  hesitate.  —  To  remain 
long  in  any  state. 

Lin'g’erer,  n.  One  who  lingers. 

Lingering,  a.  Drawing  out  iu  time;  remaining 
long;  protracted. 

— n.  A  delaying;  a  remaining  long :  tardiness ;  protraction. 

Lin'geringly,  adv.  With  delay ;  slowly;  tediously. 

Linnet,  n.  [Fr.  lingot.]  A  mass  of  unwrought  metal ; 
an  ingot.  (R.) 

I, in  jjlestown.  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village  of 
Dauphin  co  ,  abt.  8  m.  N.E.  of  Harrisburg. 

I, ill  jfO,  «•  Language;  tongue;  speech.  (Vulgar.) 

Lingua,  ( lin'gwa ,)  n.  [Lat.,  a  tongue.]  ( Zocil. )  The 
name  of  an  organ  situated  within  the  labium  or  emerg¬ 
ing  from  it,  by  which  insects,  in  many  cases,  collect  their 
food  and  pass  it  down  the  pharynx,  which  is  situated 
above  its  root. 

Lin 'gua-rten'tal,  a.  [Lat.  lingua,  a  tongue,  and 
dens,  dentis,  a  tooth.]  Formed  or  uttered  by  the  joint 
use  of  the  tongue  and  teeth,  as  the  letters  d  and  t. 

— n.  A  sound  formed  by  the  tongue  and  teeth. 

Lin  gua  Franc'a,  n.  ( Philol .)  The  dialect  spoken 
chiefly  along  the  European  and  African  coast  of  the 
Mediterranean.  It  is  a  species  of  corrupt  Italian,  min¬ 
gled  with  words  of  other  languages,  and  may  be  termed 
the  Creole  tongue  of  the  Mediterranean. 

Lin^nal,  (lin'gwal,)  a.  [Lat.  lingua,  a  tongue.]  Per¬ 
taining  to  the  tongue. 

— n.  A  sound  pronounced  by  the  tongue,  as  l. 

I. i  n  till  ■  lor  ill,  a.  (Zoul.)  Applied  to  the  tongue  of 
an  insect,  when  it  is  quite  distinct  from  the  labium, 
usually  retracted  within  the  mouth,  short,  and  shaped 
something  like  a  vertebrate  tongue. 

Lin'guist,  n.  [Fr.  linguiste.]  A  person  skilled  in  lan¬ 
guages. 

Ling-nis'tic,  or  Lingnis'tical,  a.  [Fr.  linguis- 
tique .]  Pertaining  to  linguistics. 

Ling'nistics,  ( lin-gwis'tiks ,)  n.  sing.  The  comparative 
and  philosophical  study  of  languages  :  the  science  which 
treats  of  the  origin,  various  senses,  and  application  of 
words. 

Lin'gnlate.  a.  (Hot.)  Linguiform. 

Ling,'worts,  n.pl.  ( Bot .)  Same  as  Ileathworts.  See 
ERICACE.E. 

Lin'gy,  a.  Strong;  active  ;  tall.  —  Idle;  loitering. — 
Supple  ;  flexible.  (Local  Eng.) 

Li  ii  hares,  ( letn-ya'rees ,)  a  town  of  Brazil,  on  the  river 
Doce,  abt.  30  m.  above  its  mouth  in  the  Atlantic. 

Linig,'erous,  a.  [From  Lat.  linum,  flax,  and  gero,  to 
bear.]  Bearing  or  producing  flax. 

Lln'iment,  n.  [Fr.;  Lat.  linimentum,  from  lino,  lini- 
tum.]  (Med.)  An  oily  substance  of  a  consistence  in¬ 
termediate  between  an  ointment  and  oil,  but  so  thin  as 
to  drop.  The  term  is  also  applied  to  a  spirituous  or 
other  stimulating  application  for  external  use. 

Lin'ing,  n.  The  covering  of  the  inner  surface  of  any¬ 
thing,  as  of  a  garment  or  a  box. —  That  which  is  within. 

— Act  of  drawing  lines  upon,  or  of  marking  with  lines. 

Link,  n.  [Ger.  gelenk,  a  joint,  a  ring,  a  link,  from  len- 
Jcen.  to  bend;  Sw.,  Goth,  lanka,  to  connect,  to  join  to¬ 
gether.]  A  single  ring  or  division  of  a  chain.  —  Any¬ 
thing  doubled  and  closed  like  a  link.  —  A  chain  ;  any¬ 
thing  connecting.  —  Any  single  constituent  part  of  a 
connected  series,  as  of  an  argument. —  A  torch  made 
of  tow  or  hards,  Ac.,  and  pitch. 

(Steam-engine.)  One  of  the  flat  or  round  pieces  of 
iron,  with  round  holes  at  each  end,  which  are  used  to 
connect  together,  by  bolts,  different  parts  of  the  mech¬ 
anism  of  the  engine.  —  Link-motion  and  apparatus  for 
reversing  steam-engines :  it  is  used  in  locomotive  en¬ 
gines  instead  of  the  reversing  forks,  and  consists  of  a 
link  with  a  slot  from  end  to  end,  into  which  a  guide- 
block  fits,  and  is  connected  to  the  slide-valve  rod  :  the 
rods  of  the  two  eccentrics  are  connected  one  to  each 
end  of  the  link,  which  is  raised  or  lowered,  or  held  in  a 
central  position,  by  apparatus  attached  to  the  centre  of 
it,  moved  by  the  reversing  lever.  When  the  link  is  iu 
a  central  position  with  regard  to  the  slide-valve  rod,  the 
guide-block  remains  stationary,  as  it  is  then  at  the  cen¬ 
tre  upon  which  the  link  vibrates.  When  the  link  is  up. 


the  guide-block  is  at  the  lower  end,  and  the  slide  re¬ 
ceives  motion  from  the  backward  eccentric.  When  the 
link  is  down,  it  receives  motion  from  the  forward  eccen¬ 
tric. 

Link,  v.  a.  To  join  or  connect,  as  by  links  ;  to  compli¬ 
cate.  —  To  unite  or  connect  by  something  intervening 
or  in  another  manner. 

“  Link  towns  to  towns  with  avenues  of  oak.”  — Pope. 

— v.  n.  To  be  connected. 

Link'boy,  or  Link'man,  ti.  A  boy  or  man  that 
carries  a  torch  to  accommodate  passengers  with  light. 

Linklaen,  ( link-lan ',)  in  New  York,  a  post-township 
of  Chenango  co. 

Linkuping',  (lin'che(r)-ping,)  a  town  of  Sweden,  and 
cap.  of  dist.  of  the  same  name,  on  the  Stoeng,  which 
here  flows  into  Lake  Roxeu,  110  m.  S.W  of  Stockholm. 
It  is  regularly  built,  with  fine  market-places  and  public 
squares,  but  the  houses  are  mostly  of  wood.  The  cathe¬ 
dral,  a  Gothic  edifice,  is  one  of  the  finest  in  Sweden,  and 
contains  many  monuments  of  illustrious  personages 
L.  also  possesses  a  library  of  over  30,000  vols.  Its  trade 
is  considerable.  Pop.  estimated  at  6,300. 

Lin'lithgo.  in  New  York,  a  post-office  of  Columbia  co. 

Linlithgow,  or  West  Lothian,  ( lin'lith-go ,)  a 
co.  of  Scotland,  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Frith  of 
Forth,  and  having  the  cos.  Mid-Lothian,  Lanark,  and 
Stirling  on  the  E.,  S.,  and  W.;  area,  127  sq.  m.,  of  which 
three-fourths  are  arable.  It  is  triangular  in  shape,  and 
though  the  surface  is  varied,  there  are  no  hills  of  any 
consequence.  In  the  S.  part  of  the  co.  the  ground  is 
marshy,  but  elsewhere  the  soil  is  fertile.  Rivers. 
Almond  and  Avon.  Towns.  Linlithgow,  Queensferry, 
Bathgate,  are  the  principal.  Min.  Coal,  limestone,  lead, 
freestone,  and  ironstone.  Prod.  The  usual  cereals ;  also 
turnips  and  potatoes,  of  which  extensive  crops  are 
raised.  The  chief  articles  of  traffic  are  salt,  lime,  free¬ 
stone  and  coal.  Pop.  estimated  at  42,500. 

Linlithgow,  a  town  of  Scotland,  cap.  of  the  above  co., 
on  a  lake  of  the  same  name,  18  m.  W.  of  Edinburgh.  It 
was  founded  in  the  12th  century,  and  contains  the  ruins 
of  the  palace  in  which  queen  Mary  Stuart  was  born  in 
1542.  Pop.  4,000. 

Lins n,  in  Illinois,  a  township  of  Woodford  co. 

Linn,  in  Iowa,  an  E.  co. ;  area,  about  720  sq.  m.  Rivers. 
Cedar  and  Wapsipinicou  rivers,  and  several  considerable 
creeks.  Surface,  diversified;  soil,  remarkably  fertile. 
Cap.  Marion.  Pop.  (1895)  49,905. 

— A  township  of  Cedar  co. 

— A  township  of  Dallas  co. 

— A  township  of  Linn  co. 

Linn,  in  Kansas,  an  E.  co.,  adjoining  Missouri;  area, 
about  637  sq.  m.  Rivers.  Osage  river  and  Sugar  creek. 
Surface,  generally  level ;  soil,  very  fertile.  Min.  Coal. 
Cap.  Mound  City.  Pop.  (1895)  16,278. 

— A  post-township  of  Washington  co. 

Linn,  in  Kentucky,  a  village  of  Greenup  co.,  about  120 
m.  E.N.E.  of  Frankfort. 

Linn,  in  Missouri,  a  N.  co. ;  area,  about  620  sq.  m. 
Rivers.  Grand  river,  aud  Locust,  Yellow,  Wolf,  and  Elk 
creeks.  Surface,  generally  level ;  soil,  fertile.  Cap. 
Liuneus.  Pop.  (1890)  24,121. 

— A  post-village  aud  township,  cap.  of  Osage  co.,  about  22 
m.  S.E.  of  Jefferson  City. 

Linn,  in  Oregon,  a  N.W.  central  co. ;  area,  about  2,700 
sq.  m.  Rivers.  Willamette,  Santiam,  and  Mackenzie 
rivers.  Surface,  diversified,  the  Cascade  Range  forming 
the  E.  boundary;  soil,  very  fertile,  especially  along  the 
streams.  Cap.  Albany.  Pop.  (1897)  about  17,500. 

Linn,  in  Wisconsin,  a  township  of  Walworth 
county. 

Linnie'a,  n.  [In  honor  of  Linmeus,  the  celebrated 
Swedish  naturalist.]  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants,  order 
Caprifnliacese.  They  are  trailing  evergreen  herbs,  widely 
disseminated  throughout  the  N.  temperate  zone.  L. 
Borealis,  the  Twin-flower,  is  a  solitary  species.  It  has 
long,  creeping,  filiform  stems,  rooting  and  branching 
their  whole  length,  and  covering  the  ground  in  large 
pods.  Its  flowers  are  rose-colored  and  very  fragrant. 

Linnat'an  Sys'tem, «.  (Bot.)  The  order  or  method¬ 
ical  arrangement  of  plants  adopted  by  Linnaeus,  the 
Swedish  naturalist,  early  in  the  18th  century.  This 
system  had  the  most  surprising  success,  on  account  of 
its  extreme  simplicity,  aud  the  singular  facility  which 
it  affords  for  attaining  a  knowledge  of  the  names  of 
plants.  Up  to  that  time  each  species  was  named  by  a 
characteristic  phrase,  in  which  the  distinctive  charac¬ 
ters  were  frequently  not  included.  These  phrases  were 
so  long,  that  it  was  very  difficult  to  retain  any  number 
of  them  in  the  mind.  By  the  Linntean  system,  a  proper 
or  generic  name  was  given  to  each  group  or  genus ;  and 
each  species  of  these  genera  was  designated  by  a  specific 
name  added  to  the  generic.  By  this  ingenious  contriv¬ 
ance,  the  study  of  botany,  then  very  extensive,  was 
quickly  simplified.  —  See  Botany. 

Linnae'us,  Charles,  or  Carl  Von  Linne,  one  of  the 
greatest  systematic  botanists  and  naturalists  the  world 
lias  ever  seen,  was  b.  in  Sweden  in  1707.  Sweden  is 
justly  proud  of  having  given  birth  to  Linnaeus.  His 
father  was  a  poor  clergyman  in  a  rural  district,  who  could 
scarce  afford  to  give  his  son  an  education  for  a  profes¬ 
sion,  and  was  at  one  time  nearly  apprenticing  him  to  a 
shoemaker ;  and  yet  we  see  this  son  in  after-years,  by 
dint  of  his  own  genius  and  talents,  rising  to  the  rank 
of  a  nobleman,  and  exercising,  even  while  alive,  a  most 
extraordinary  and  universal  influence  over  the  whole 
science  of  Natural  History.  During  the  earlier  years 
of  his  life  he  endured  many  privations  and  much 
poverty;  but  his  extensive  acquirements  procured  him 
numerous  friends,  and,  in  1741,  at  the  age  of  34,  he  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  being  appointed  to  the  professorship  of  medi¬ 


cine  at  the  university  of  Upsala,  where  he  dad  studied 
in  his  youth ;  Roseu  was  professor  of  botany,  a  chair 
which  Linmeus  would  have  preferred,  but  by  an  amica¬ 
ble  arrangement  the  former  lectured  on  medical  sub¬ 
jects,  while  the  latter  taught  Natural  History.  Previous 
to  his  appointment  to  this  chair  Linnaeus  had  travelled 
through  Lapland,  where  he  had  been  sent  by  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  for  the  purpose  of  exploring  the 
natural  history  of  that  arctic  region  ;  he  had  visited  and 
examined  the  great  mines  of  Sweden,  where  he  acquired 
a  good  knowledge  of  mineralogy ;  he  had  explored  the 
natural  history  of  Dalecarlia,  for  which  purpose  he  had 
been  sent  by  the  governor  of  that  province;  he  had 
visited  Denmark,  Germany,  Holland,  and  England,  and 
had  thus  laid  up  a  vast  store  of  knowledge  in  all  the 
three  kingdoms  of  nature.  The  extent  of  this  knowl¬ 
edge  may  be  judged  of  from  his  Sy sterna  Naturee,  a  work 
which  has  now  been  before  the  world  for  more  than  a 
century  ;  and  which,  notwithstanding  that  our  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  the  objects  of  nature  has  increased  a  hun¬ 
dred-fold  since  his  time,  is  almost  indispensable  to  every 
naturalist  even  at  the  present  day.  His  acquirements 
in  Natural  History  were  universal ;  still  it  is  in  Botany 
that  he  has  obtained  most  success  and  his  greatest 
glory.  His  arrangement  of  plants  by  the  sexual  sys¬ 
tem,  or  by  the  number,  disposition,  Ac.,  of  the  stamina 
and  pistils,  maintained  the  pre-eminence  over  all  rival 
systems  till  very  lately;  and  even  now,  though  superseded 
in  a  great  measure  by  the  natural  method  of  Jussieu, 
retains  a  most  useful  place  in  the  study  of  Botany. 
The  binomial  nomenclature  which  he  introduced  into 
Botany  and  Zoology,  or  the  use  of  trivial  or  specific 
names  appended  to  the  generic,  to  distinguish  the  dif¬ 
ferent  species  of  animals  and  plants,  is  one  of  the  most 
important  helps  to  the  advancement  of  the  study  of 
Natural  History  that  has  ever  been  discovered,  and 
which  alone  would  have  immortalized  the  name  of 
Linnasus.  In  1747  L. was  appointed  physician  to  the  king  ; 
in  1753  he  was  created  a  Knight  of  the  Polar  Star ;  and 
in  1757  he  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  nobility.  D.  1778. 

Linn  City,  in  Oregon,  a  village  of  Clackamas  co.,  on 
the  Willamette  River,  opposite  Oregon  City. 

Linn  Creek,  in  Missouri,  a  post-vill.,  cap.  of  Camden 
co.,  abt.  50  m.  S.S.W.  of  Jefferson  City. 

Lin'net,  n.  [Fr .  linot ;  A.S.  linetwege.']  A  genus  of 
small  birds  of  the  family  Fringillulse,  nearly  resembling 
the  true  finches,  gold-finches,  Ac.  The  bill  is  short, 
straight,  conical,  and  pointed  ;  the  wings  long,  and 
somewhat  pointed ;  the  tail  forked.  The  species  are 
widely  distributed  in  the  northern,  temperate,  and  arc¬ 
tic  regions,  but  much  confusion  has  arisen  concerning 
them,  from  the  difference  between  the  plumage  of  the 
breeding-season  and  that  of  the  greater  part  of  the  year. 
The  common  L  (L.  cannabina),  or  Greater  Redpole,  is 
common  in  almost  every  part  of  Europe,  and  extends 
over  Asia  to  Japan.  In  size  it  is  about  equal  to  the 
chaffinch.  In  its  winter  plumage,  its  prevailing  color 
is  brown,  the  quill-  and  tail-feathers  black  with  white 
edges  ;  iu  the  nuptial-plumage,  the  crown  of  the  head  and 
the  breast  are  bright  ver¬ 
milion  color,  and  a  general 
brightening  of  color  takes 
place  over  the  rest  of  the 
plumage.  This  change  of  . 
plumage  causes  it  to  be 
designated  the  brown, 
gray,  or  rose  L.,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  season  of  the 
year  and  the  sex.  The 
sweetness  of  its  s  o  n  g 
makes  it  everywhere  a  fa¬ 
vorite.  It  sings  well  in  a 
cage,  and  readily  breeds 
in  confinement;  but  the 
brightness  of  the  nuptial- 
plumage  never  appears. 

The  L.  abounds  chiefly  in 
somewhat  open  districts,  aud  seems  to  prefer  unculti¬ 
vated  and  furze-covered  grounds.  Its  nest  is  very  often 
in  a  furze-bush  or  hawthorn-hedge;  is  formed  of  small 
twigs  and  stems  of  grass,  nicely  lined  with  wool  or  hair  ; 
the  eggs  are  four  or  five  in  number,  pale  bluish-white, 
speckled  with  purple  and  brown.  Linnets  congregate 
in  large  flocks  iu  winter,  and  in  great  part  desert  the 
uplands,  and  resort  to  the  sea-coast.  —  The  Mealy  Red- 
pole  (L.  canescens)  is  also  a  widely  distributed  species, 
and  is  found  in  N.  America,  as  well  as  in  Europe  and 
Asia,  chiefly  in  very  northern  regions.  In  size,  it  is 
nearly  equal  to  the  Common  Linnet.  By  some  it  is  re¬ 
garded  as  a  larger  variety  of  the  Lesser  Redpole  or 
Common  Redpole  (L.  linaria,  or  AEgiothus  linaria).  The 
forehead,  throat,  and  lore,  are  black;  in  the  spring-plu¬ 
mage,  the  crown  of  the  head  is  deep  crimson  ;  the  general 
color  is  browu  of  various  shades.  This  species  is  com¬ 
mon  in  all  the  northern  parts  of  the  world.  Audubon 
says  few  birds  exhibit  a  more  affectionate  disposition 
than  this ;  and  he  enjoyed  the  pleasure  of  seeing  several 
on  a  twig  feeding  each  other  by  passing  a  seed  from  bill 
to  bill,  and  one  individual  actually  receiving  food  from 
two  of  his  companions  at  the  same  time. 

Lin'neus,  in  Maine,  a  post-township  of  Aroostook 
county. 

Li  ii  ileus,  in  Missouri,  a  post- village,  cap.  of  Linn  co., 
abt.  116  m.  N.W.  of  Jefferson  City. 

Linn  Grove,  in  Iowa.  See  Lynn  Grove. 

Linn  Grove,  in  Indiana,  a  post-office  of  Adams  co. 

Linnlie,  (Lock,)  ( lin'he ,)  an  arm  of  the  sea  on  the  W 
coast  of  Scotland,  between  the  cos.  of  Argyle  and  Inver¬ 
ness.  Ext.  20  m.  long;  breadth  8  m.  It  has  several 
branches,  which  take  the  names  of  Locbs  Etive,  Leven, 
and  Creran. 
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Linn's  Valley,  in  California.  See  Lynn’s  Talley. 

Linn'ville,  in  Missouri ,  a  village  of  Jefferson  co.,  abt. 
40  m.  S.W.  of  St.  Louis. 

Linnville,  in  Ohio ,  a  post-village  of  Licking  co.,  abt. 
37  m.  E.  of  Columbus. 

Linn'ville  River,  in  N.  Carolina,  enters  the  Ca¬ 
tawba  River  from  Burke  co. 

Liti'seed,  Lint'seed,  n.  ( Bot .)  The  seed  of  the 
flax-plant.  See  Linum. 

Lin'seed-oil,  n.  See  Lindm. 

Lin'sey,  n.  Linsey-woolsey. 

Lin'sey-wool'sey,  a.  Made  of  linen  and  wool ;  — 
hence,  vile;  mean  ;  of  different  and  unsuitable  parts. 

— n.  A  stuff  made  of  linen  and  wool  mixed. 

Lin'stock,  n.  A  staff  of  wood  with  a  match  at  the  end 
of  it,  used  by  gunners  in  firing  cannon. 

Lint,  n.  [Sax.  line.t ;  Lat.  linteum,  a  linen  cloth,  from 
linum,  flax  ]  Flax.  —  Linen  scraped  into  a  soft  sub¬ 
stance,  and  used  for  dressing  wounds  and  sores. 

Lintel,  n.  [Fr.  lintr.au ;  Sp.  lintel ,  from  0.  Lat.  limevA 
turn,  from  limen,  a  threshold,  the  head-  or  foot-piece  of 
a  door.]  (Arch.)  The  head-piece  of  a  door-frame  or 
window-frame;  the  part  of  the  frame  that  lies  on  the 
side-pieces. 

Lin'ton,  in  Indiana,  a  post-town  of  Greene  co.,  about 
88  m.  S.  W.  of  Indianapolis.  Pop.  (1897)  1,110. 

— A  township  of  Yigo  co. 

Lin'ton,  in  Iowa,  a  twp.  of  Allamakee  co. 

— A  village  of  Des  Moines  co.,  abt.  21  m.  N.  by  W.  ofBur- 
lington  co. 

Lin'ton,  in  Ohio,  a  township  of  Coshocton  co. 

Lin'ton,  in  Oregon,  a  village  of  Multnomah  co.,  on  the 
Willamette  River,  abt.  5  m.  below  Portland. 

Lin'ton  Mills,  in  Ohio,  a  post-office  of  Coshocton 

county. 

Lin-tsing',  a  city  of  China,  province  of  Shan-tung,  70 
m.  W.  of  Tse-nan-foo.  It  has  numerous  mosques  and 
temples,  one  of  the  latter  containing  9  towers,  besides 
a  colossal  golden  idol.  It  is  said  to  be  quite  a  commer¬ 
cial  city.  Pop.  unknown. 

Li'nnm,  n.  [Lat.,  flax.]  (Bot.)  The  most  important 
genus  of  the  ord.  Linacese.  The  liber-fibres  of  L.  usita- 
tissimum,  when  prepared  in  a  certain  w'ay,  constitute 
flax,  of  which  linen  fabrics  are  made.  Linen,  when 
scraped,  forms  lint,  which  is  so  much  used  for  surgical 
dressings.  The  short  fibres  of  flax  wdiich  are  separated 
in  the  course  of  its  preparation,  constitute  tow.  The 
seeds  of  the  flax-plant  are  called  linseed.  The  seed- 
coat  contains  much  mucilage,  and  the  nucleus  of  the 
seed  oil.  The  oil  may  be  readily  obtained  from  the  seeds 
by  expression;  the  amount  depends  on  the  method 
adopted,  and  varies  from  18  to  27  per  cent.  Linseed-oil  is 
especially  remarkable  for  drying  rapidly  when  applied 
to  the  surface  of  any  body  exposed  to  the  air,  and  thus 
forming  a  hard  transparent  varnish.  This  property  of 
drying  quickly  is  much  developed  by  previously  boiling 
the  oil,  either  alone  or  with  some  preparation  of  lead,  j 
The  cake  left  after  the  expression  of  the  oil  is  known  as  [ 


( Linum  perennx.) 


oil-cake.,  and  is  much  used  as  food  for  cattle.  When 
powdered  it  is  commonly  sold  as  linseed-meal,  which  is 
much  used  for  making  poultices  and  for  other  purposes. 
The  linseed-meal,  however,  as  directed  to  be  used  in  the 
Pharmacopoeia,  is  merely  linseed  powdered ;  hence  it  con¬ 
tains  the  oil,  which  is  not  present  in  ordinary  meal. 

Linas.  The  traditional  bishop  of  Rome,  succeeding 
Peter.  D.  a.  d.  80. 

Lin'ville,  in  Nor.  Car.,  a  post-township  ot  Mitchell  co 

Lin' wood,  in  Minnesota,  a  post-township  of  Anoka  co. 

Linwood,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Hamilton  co. 

Linwood,  or  Linwood  Station,  in  Pennsylvania,  a 
post-village  of  Delaware  co.,  about!  m.  S.W.  ot  Chester. 

Linwood,  in  Wisconsin,  a  township  of  Portage  co. 

Linz,  or  Lintz,  the  capital  of  Upper  Austria,  on  the 
Danube,  100  miles  W.  of  Vienna.  It  is  well  built  on 
both  sides  of  the  Danube,  connected  by  a  bridge,  and 
fortified  by  a  circle  of  32  forts.  The  houses  are  hand¬ 
somely  built  and  ornamented,  and  the  streets  are  wide 
though  poorly  paved.  Among  its  institutions  are  the 
Lyceum,  to  which  is  attached  a  public  library  of  40,000 
vols.,  a  provincial  academy  of  arts,  military  schools,  Ac. 


L.  has  a  large  imperial  factory  of  broad-cloths,  carpets, 
and  other  woollen  stuffs.  L.  has  many  other  factories 
for  manufacturing  woollens,  cottons,  silks,  gold-lace, 
Ac.  The  navigation  of  the  Danube  brings  a  lively  trade 
to  L. 

Li'on,  n.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  leo,  leonis  ;  Gr.  lean,  leonlos.]  (Zool.) 
This  rapacious  animal,  erroneously  described  by  the  an¬ 
cients  as  the  king  of  beasts,  belongs  to  the  family  of 
the  Felidse,  of  which  it  is  the  type.  The  dental  for¬ 
mula  of  the  lion  may  be  thus  scientifically  expressed  : 

6  1 — 1  4 — 4 

Incisors-,  canines - ,  molars - ;  total  30. 

6  1-1  3—3 

When  called  into  action,  these  teeth  act  like  the  antago¬ 
nistic  blades  of  a  pair  of  scissors  upon  the  substance 
submitted  to  their  cutting  edges.  The  canine  teeth  are 
very  long  and  large.  The  feet  of  the  lion,  like  the  rest 
of  the  cat  family,  exhibit  one  of  the  most  beautiful  con¬ 
formations  of  nature.  In  walking,  only  the  soft  parts 
touch  the  ground ;  and  hence  their  tread  is  noiseless. 
The  lion  thus  glides  along  with  a  stealthy  pace  until  it 
crouches  within  proper  distance,  when  it  springs  with 
fearful  velocity  and  force  upon  its  unsuspecting  prey. 
Another  adjunct  of  terror  with  regard  to  this  animal 
is  the  fearful  roar  which  it  emits  at  the  moment  it 
pounces  on  its  prey  ;  its  unhappy  victim  being  deadened, 
as  it  were,  with  fright  at  the  same  moment  as  it  feels  its 


Fig.  1595.  —  the  lion. 

enemy's  talons  and  murderous  teeth.  The  other  generic 
characteristics  of  the  animal  will  be  found  given  under 
the  article  Fklid.*.  Formerly  only  one  species  of  the 
lion  was  admitted  by  zoologists;  but  of  late,  as  dis¬ 
covery  has  opened  fresh  fields  for  investigation,  it  would 
appear  that  there  are  several  degrees  and  varieties  of 
thisanimal.  At  one  time  they  must  have  been,  from  the 
frequent  allusions  made  to  them  in  Scripture,  tolerably 
abundant  in  Syria,  Palestine,  and  Egypt :  but  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  day  they  have  totally  disappeared  from  those  conn  :  Lap  less,  a. 
tries.  Of  all  the  different  varieties  which  have  been  ob¬ 
served  by  naturalists,  the  African  lion  (Leo  A fricanus )  is 
by  far  the  finest,  most  powerful,  and  the  most  ferocious 
Of  this  there  are  three  different  specimens,  which  may 
be  thus  enumerated, — the  Barbary  lion,  from  Barbary 
and  North  Africa;  the  Senegal  lion,  from  Senegal  and 
the  west  of  Africa;  and,  lastly,  the  Cape  lion,  from  S. 

Africa  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  The  general  prey 
of  the  African  lion  consists  of  the  larger  herbivorous 
quadrupeds;  and  there  are  few  of  these  which  it  is  un¬ 
able  to  master.  When  aroused,  lions  retreat  slowly; 
and  if  no  cover  is  near,  when  they-  have  got  to  a  sulli- 
cient  distance,  they  bound  away  at  a  prodigious  rate 
They  seldom,  if  ever,  invite  conflict  with  man,  always 
trying  to  retreat;  but  when  they  are  shot  at,  and  are 
wounded,  they  then  turn  on  their  pursuer  with  fearful 
ferocity.  The  color  of  the  African  lion  is  generally’  a 
tawny  yellow,  like  the  general  class  Leo ;  the  only  ex¬ 
ception  being  the  Cape  lion,  which  is  of  a  more  brown¬ 
ish  color.  Of  Asiatic  lions  there  are  three  varieties, — 
the  Bengal,  the  Persian,  and  the  maneless  lion  of  Guze- 
rat.  The  first  of  these  is  smaller  in  size,  with  a  less  ex¬ 
tensive  mane,  and  it  is  usually  of  a  lighter  color  than 
the  African.  It  also  does  not  possess  the  same  degree 
of  courage  which  distinguishes  the  latter.  The  Persian 
lion  is  characterized  by  the  pale-yellow  color  of  his  fur. 

The  maneless  lion  of  Guzerat  is  distinguished  from 
the  other  species  of  lions  by  its  being  nearly  destitute 
of  that  appendage,  the  mane,  which  is  a  striking  feature 
of  the  African  and  Bengal  lions.  This  variety  is  found  in 
Guzerat.along  the  banks  of  the  river  Sombermuttee,near 
Ahmedabad,  extending  through  a  large  tract  of  country 
about  40  m.  in  length.  See  Felid,e. 

(Astron.)  See  Lf,o. 

(Her.)  A  beast,  of  which  the  figure  is  very  commonly 
borne  as  a  charge.  The  attitudes  in  which  the  lion  is 
represented  are  very  various  See  Couchant,  Gardant, 

Passant,  Rampant,  Regardant,  Salient,  Sejant,  Ac. 

— An  object  of  peculiar  interest  or  curiosity;  as,  "the 
lion  of  the  day.”  -  -  Worcester. 

Li'on-ant,  n.  The  ant-lion.  See  Myrmeleon. 

Lionced,  (li'unst,)  a.  (Her.)  Adorned  with  lion’s 
heads,  as  a  cross. 

Li'oncel,  n.  (Her.)  A  young  lion. 

Li'onel,  n.  A  young  lion. 

Li  oness,  n.  The  female  of  the  lion  kind. 

Li'onet,  n.  A  young  or  a  little  lion. 

Li'onism,  n.  The  act  of  attracting  notice,  as  a  lion. 

Li'onize,  v.  a.  To  make  a  lion  of;  to  cause  to  be  an 
object  of  interest  or  curiosity.  —  To  exhibit  the  objects 
of  curiosity  to. 

Li'on'8-foot,  n.  (Bot.)  See  Leontopodium. 


Li'on's-leaf,  n.  (Bot.)  See  Leontica. 

Li'on's-t  ail,  n.  (Bot.)  See  Leonurcs. 

Li'on's-tootli.  n.;  pi.  Lion’s-teeth.  (Bot.)  See  Leon- 

TODON. 

Li'on vi lie,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village  of  Chester 
co.,  abt.  31  m.  W.  by  N.  of  Philadelphia. 

Lip,  n.  [A.  S.  lippa;  Lat.  labium..]  ( Anat .)  The  outer 
edge  or  border  of  the  mouth.  The  lips  are  formed  by 
muscular  fibres,  glands,  and  cellular  tissue,  covered  by 
mucous  membrane.  They  owe  their  extremely  red 
color  to  the  thinness  of  the  covering  membrane,  and 
their  sensitiveness  to  an  abundant  supply  of  minute 
nervous  fibres.  They  are  not  unfrequently  affected  with 
cancer.  (See  Cancer.)  The  lips  form  part  of  the  organs 
of  speech,  and  are  necessary  to  the  pronunciation  of 
certain  letters,  which  are  hence  called  labials  or  lip- 
letters. 

(Bot.)  Same  as  Labellcm,  q.  v. 

j  — r.  a.  To  kiss;  to  touch  with  the  lips. 

Lipari  Islands,  (lip’a-re,)  a  group  of  volcanic  is¬ 
lands  in  the  Mediterranean,  12  in  number,  on  the  N. 
cnast  of  Sicily,  prov.  of  Messina ;  Lat.  between  38°  20' 
and  38°  55'  N.,  Lon.  14°  15'  and  15°  16'  E.  There  are  7 
principal  islands,  —  Lipari,  Yulcano,  Stromboli,  Salini, 
Panaria,  Felicudi,  and  Alicudi.  They  are  all  mountain¬ 
ous.  rising  abruptly  on  the  W.  side,  and  shelving  grad¬ 
ually  towards  the  E. ;  and  in  addition  to  this  uniform¬ 
ity.  each  island  has  a  high,  isolated  rock  off  the  N.  shore. 
The  climate  is  salubrious,  and  air  refreshing,  though 
storms  and  earthquakes  are  frequent.  Where  the  vol¬ 
canic  substances  have  become  decomposed  so  as  to  form 
soil,  it  is  very  fertile.  L.,  the  principal  island,  and  from 
which  the  group  takes  its  name,  is  about  18  m.  in  cir¬ 
cumference,  and  is  much  cultivated,  producing  grapes, 
figs,  and  olives  in  large  quantities.  Min.  Pumice-stone, 
which  it  sends  to  all  parts  of  the  world,  sulphur,  soda, 
and  nitre.  Pop.  16,000.  Its  principal  town  is  of  the 
same  name,  and  has  a  population  of  about  1,000. 

Lipar'is,  n.  [Gr.  liparos,  elegant,  shining;  a  term 
characteristic  of  these  plants.]  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants, 
order  Orchidacese.  The  principal  American  species  is 
L.  lilifolia,  the  Tway-blade,  found  in  wet  woods  from 
Canada  S.  to  the  Carolinas,  and  W.  to  Ohio;  flowers 
from  10  to  20,  in  a  terminal,  rather  showy  raceme. 

Lipar'ocele.  n.  (Med.)  A  fatty  tumor. 

Lip'-devo'tion,  n.  Prayers  uttered  by  the  lips  with¬ 
out  the  desires  of  the  heart. 

Lipetzk,  (le-petzk'.)  a  town  of  European  Russia,  govt. 
Tambov,  on  the  Voronetz,  80  in.  W.  of  Tambov,  and 
founded  by  Peter  the  Great  in  1700.  It  contains  mineral 
springs,  and  is  a  great  resort  for  visitors  during  the  sum¬ 
mer  months.  Manuf.  Woollen  cloths.  Pop.  abt.  13,500. 

Lip'ic  Acid,  n.  (Chem.)  One  of  four  fixed  fatty  acids 
remaining  in  the  retort  when  oleic  acid  is  distilled  with 
nitric  acid. 

Lip'-fgood,  a.  Good  in  words,  but  not  in  practice,  (r.) 

Lip'-labor,  n.  Labor  or  action  of  the  lips  without 
incurrence  of  the  mind;  words  without  sentiments. 
Without  lips. 

Lip  let,  n.  A  little  lip. 

Lip  Oigram,  n.  [Gr.  leipo,  to  leave  out,  and  gramma, 
a  letter.]  (Lit.)  A  species  of  verse  characterized  by  the 
exclusion  of  a  certain  letter,  either  vowel  or  consonant. 
The  earliest  author  of  lipogrammatic  verse  was  the 
Greek  poet  Lasus  (born  538  B.  C.);  and  it  is  recorded  of 
one  Tryphiodorus,  a  Graeco-Egyptian  writer  of  the  same 
period,  that  he  composed  an  Odyssey  in  24  books,  from 
each  of  which,  in  succession,  one  of  the  letters  of  the 
Greek  alphabet  was  excluded.  Fabius  Claudius  Gor¬ 
dian  us  Fulgentius,  a  Christian  monk  of  the  6th  century, 
performed  a  similar  feat  in  Latin.  In  modern  times, 
tlie  Spaniards  have  been  most  addicted  to  this  laborious 
frivolity, and  Lope  deVega  has  written  five  novels,  from 
each  of  which  one  of  the  vowels  is  excluded. 

LipogTRiiiiiiAt/ic,  a.  See  Lipogram. 

Lipo  ma,  n.  [Gr.  lipos,  fat.]  (Surg.)  A  soft,  indolent 
tumor,  arising  from  a  luxuriance  of  fat  in  the  cellular 
membrane. 

Lipottiym'ic,  a.  Tending  to  swoon  or  faint. 

Lipotll'ymons,  a.  Swooning:  fainting. 

Lipotli'ymy,  «.  Swoon;  fainting-fit. 

Lip'pe,  a  river  in  Germany,  rising  3  in.  N.E.  of  Lipp- 
spring,  and  after  a  W.  course  of  100  m.,  joining  the 
Rhine  at  Wesel. 

Lipped,  (lipt,)  a.  Having  lips;  having  a  raised  or 
round  edge  like  a  lip. 

(Bot.)  Same  as  Labiate. 

Lip'pe-Uet'mold,  a  German  principality,  between 

Lat.  51°  47'  30''  and  52°  11'  N.,  Lon.  8°  35'  and  9°  20' 

E  ,  bounded  on  the  W.  and  S.  by  Westphalia,  on  the  E. 
and  N.  by  Hanover,  Brunswick,  Waldeck,  and  Hesse 
Cassel ;  area,  445  square  miles.  The  country  is  generally 
hilly,  especially  in  the  S.W.,  where  the  Teutoburger 
Wald,  separates  the  basins  of  the  Rhine  and  the  Weser. 
The  climate  is  one  of  the  mildest  and  most  agreeable  in 
N.  Germany,  and  the  soil  is  very  fertile  in  the  valleys. 
The  chief  occupation  of  the  inhabitants  is  agriculture 
and  the  rearing  of  cattle,  sheep,  and  swine.  The  chief 
towns  are  Detmold,  the  cap.,  and  Lemgo.  Rivers. 
Weser  and  the  Werra.  Manuf.  Linens,  woollens,  glass, 
paper,  Ac.  Min.  Iron,  marble,  lime,  and  salt.  L.  has 
also  a  large  export  trade  in  timber.  The  Teutoburger 
Wald  is  famous  as  the  region  where  the  Roman  legions 
of  Varus  were  annihilated  by  Armiuius,  the  German 
chief,  a.  d.  10.  Pop.  111,352.  —  Detmold,  cap.  of  the 
above  state,  situated  on  the  Werra,  47  m.  S.W.  of  Han¬ 
over,  consists  of  an  old  and  new  town,  the  latter  of 
which  is  well  built,  and  adorned  with  gardens  and  public 
walks.  Among  its  public  buildings  are  the  palace,  a 
fine  castellated  edifice,  and  the  public  library.  Pip.  6,20ft 

Lip'pe-Sctiaum'burg’.  See  Schaumburo-Lippe. 
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T!  ip'pi.  Fra  Filippo,  one  of  the  greatest  Italian  painters, 
was  the  son  of  Tommaso  Lippi,  a  butcher  of  Florence, 
where  he  was  B.  about  1412.  Early  left  an  orphan,  he 
■was  placed  in  the  monastery  of  the  Carmen  in  1420, 
and  lived  there  twelve  years.  He  showed  great  taste 
for  drawing,  and  probably  studied  the  great  works  of 
Masaccio  in  the  Brancacci  chapel.  He  is  said  to  have 
painted  in  the  cloister  a  companion  fresco  to  one  of 
Masaccio’s,  but  whatever  he  did  there  has  since  perished. 
The  usual  story  of  his  life  is  that  he  left  the  monastery 
in  1430  and  went  to  Ancona;  was  there  captured  by 
pirates  and  sent  as  a  slave  to  Africa;  by  his  skill  in 
drawing  obtained  his  liberty  in  1435,  and  went  to 
Naples,  and  shortly  after  returned  to  Florence;  that  he 
executed  great  works  at  Florence,  Arezzo,  Prato,  and 
Spoleto;  that  at  Prato  he  seduced  a  young  maiden, 
Lucrezia  Buti,  who  was  being  educated  in  the  convent, 
and  sat  to  him  for  a  Madonna,  and  carried  her  off;  that 
this  brought  him  into  endless  trouble,  and  that  at  last 
he  was  poisoned.  Considerable  doubt  is  now  thrown 
upon  many  of  the  gravest  points  of  this  story.  It  is 
certain  that  Fra  Filippo  did  not  leave  the  Carmelite 
monastery  till  1432,  and  that  throughout  his  life  he  re¬ 
tained  the  appellation  of  Fra,  or  Frater;  his  capture  is 
believed  to  be  a  myth;  there  is  no  evidence  of  his  living 
at  Ancona  or  at  Naples  ;  the  tale  of  the  seduction  rests 
solely  on  the  testimony  of  Vasari,  as  does  that  of  the 
poisoning.  It  is  certain  that,  although  he  had  more 
commissions  as  a  painter  than  he  could  execute,  he  was 
almost  constantly  struggling  with  poverty  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  having  a  number  of  female  relatives  depen¬ 
dent  on  him.  In  1442  he  was  appointed  chaplain  to  the 
convent  at  San  Giovanuino  at  Florence,  and  five  years 
later  rector  of  San  Quirico  at  Legnaia.  As  an  artist  he 
belongs  to  the  school  of  Masolino,  Angelico,  and  Ma¬ 
saccio,  and  his  works  show  that  he  was  incessantly 
active  and  progressive  to  the  last.  Among  his  most 
famous  works  are  the  altarpiece  of  the  Barbadori  chapel ; 
a  Coronation  of  the  Virgin,  painted  in  1441,  and  now  in 
the  Academy  of  Arts,  Florence  :  frescoes  of  scenes  from 
the  lives  of  St.  Stephen  and  John  the  Baptist,  in  the 
Duomo  of  Prato,  painted  in  1456-65;  the  Transit  of  St. 
Bernard,  in  the  same  church  ;  and  frescoes  in  the  cathe¬ 
dral  of  Spoleto.  There  are  many  fine  pictures  of  Fra 
Filippo  in  the  galleries  of  Florence,  Munich,  Berlin,  and 
in  the  British  National  Gallery.  Died  at  Spoleto,  1469. 
A  monument  was  there  erected  to  him  by  Filippino 
Lippi,  his  reputed  son  by  Lucrezia  Buti,  at  the  expense 
of  Lorenzo  the  Magnificent. 

Liip'pia.  n.  fin  honor  of  Augustus  Lippi ,  a  French  phy¬ 
sician.]  (But.)  A  genus  of  plants,  order  Verbe.nace.ie. 
They  are  shrubs  or  prostrate  herbs,  with  opposite  leaves ; 
heads  on  axillary  peduncles.  The  principal  American 
species  is  L.  nodifiora ,  the  Fog-fruit,  a  perennial  plant, 
with  small  purplish-white  flowers,  found  throughout 
the  Middle,  S.,  and  W.  States. 

I,i p'pi tilde,  n.  [Lat.  lippitudo,  from  lippus,  blear- 
eyed.]  (Med.)  The  disease  commonly  called  bleared- 
eyes,  consisting  in  a  puriform  exudation  from  the  mar¬ 
gin  of  the  eyelids,  which  often  causes  them  to  adhere 
together  after  sleep. 

Lipp'stailt,  a  town  of  Germany,  38  m.  from  Munster; 
pop.  5,000. 

Lip'-wistlom,  n.  Wisdom  in  talk  without  practice ; 
wisdom  in  words  not  supported  by  experience. 

Lip'-work,  n.  Lip-labor. 

Lip'yl,  (Oxide  of.)  (Chem.)  An  hypothetical  body, 
supposed  by  Berzelius  to  form  the  base  of  oils  and  fats, 
and  to  unite  with  two  equivalents  of  water  to  form 
glycerine  at  the  moment  of  decomposition.  Form.  C31I20. 

Liq'uable,  a.  That  may  be  melted. 

Liqua'tioii,  n.  [L.  Lat.  liquatio,  from  liquo,  liquatus , 
to  make  liquid,  to  melt.]  Act  or  operation  of  melting; 
liquefaction.  —  The  capacity  of  being  melted. 

(Metal.)  The  act  or  process  of  separating  for  fusion 
two  metals  unequally  fusible  ;  eliquation. 

Liquefa'cient,  n.  (Med.)  A  medicinal  agent,  which 
seems  to  have  the  power  of  liquefying  solid  depositions. 
To  this  class  mercury,  iodine,  &c.,  have  been  referred 
by  some.  —  Dunglison. 

Liq uel’aet ion.  (lik-we-fdk'shnn.)  n.  [Lat.  liquefactio. 
See  Liquefy.]  (Chem)  The  actor  operation  of  melting  or 
dissolving,  or  the  conversion  of  a  solid  into  a  liquid  by  the 
agency  of  heat.  When  heat  is  applied  in  sufficient  quan¬ 
tity  to  any  solid  body,  it  changes  its  form  and  becomes 
liquid.  In  the  case  of  ice,  this  change  is  called  liquefac¬ 
tion;  but  in  the  case  of  metals  it  is  more  frequently  called 
fusion.  Under  the  combined  influence  of  pressure  and 
great  cold,  nearly  all  the  gases  have  been  liquefied. 
Bodies  require  very  various  degrees  of  temperature  for 
liquefaction.  Mercury,  for  example,  fuses  at  39°  F. 
below  zero;  while  wrought-iron  requires  a  temperature 
as  high  as  3,280°.  See  Gases,  Liquefaction  of. 

Liq'uefiable,  a.  That  may  be  melted. 

Liq'uelier,  n.  That  which  liquefies  or  melts  any  solid 
substance. 

Liq'uefy.  v.  a.  [Fr.  liquefier ,  from  Lat.  liquefacio  — 
liqueo,  to  be  fluid  or  liquid,  and  facin,  to  make.]  To 
melt;  to  dissolve  ;  to  convert  from  a  fixed  or  solid  form 
to  that  of  a  liquid ;  to  melt  by  the  sole  agency  of  heat. 

— v.n.  To  become  liquid  ;  to  be  melted. 

LIques'cence,  Liqiies'cency,  n.  [Lat.  liquescen- 
tia.]  Aptness  to  become  liquid,  or  to  melt. 

Liques'cent,  a.  [Lat.  liquescens,  from  liquesco,  to  be¬ 
come  fluid.]  Becoming  liquid;  melting. 

Liqueur,  ( lik-yure ',)  n.  [Fr.]  A  palatable  spirituous 
cordial  composed  .of  water,  alcohol,  sugar,  and  some 
aromatic  infusion  extracted  from  fruits,  seeds,  &c.  Dif¬ 
ferent  liqueurs  vary  according  to  the  proportions  of 
sugar  and  alcohcd  contained  in  them.  Among  the  French 
they  are  divided  into  three  classes.  F'irst,  the  ratafias, 
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or  simple  liqueurs,  in  which  the  sugar,  the  alcohol,  and 
the  aromatic  substance  are  in  small  quantities.  Among 
these  are  anise-water,  noyau,  and  the  apricot,  cherry, 
and  other  ratafias.  The  second  division  consists  of  the 
oils,  or  fine  liqueurs,  with  more  saccharine  and  spirituous 
matter,  as  anisette,  curaqoa,  &c.  The  third  are  the 
creams,  or  superfine  liqueurs,  such  as  rosoglio,  mara¬ 
schino,  Dantzic  water,  &c.  In  some  cases,  the  same  aro¬ 
matic  infusion  may  give  its  name  to  two  different  li¬ 
queurs,  according  to  the  proportion  of  their  constituent 
materials  ;  as  eau  de  noyau  and  creme  de  noyau. 

Liq'uid,  a.  [Lat.  liquidus,  from  liqueo .)  F'luid;  not 
fixed  or  solid;  watery;  in  the  form  of  water. —  Soft; 
clear;  smooth,  as  melody.  —  Pronounced  without  ajar; 
smooth,  as  certain  letters. 

— n.  A  letter  which  has  a  smooth,  flowing  sound,  or  which 
flows  smoothly  after  a  mute,  as  l  and  r  in  bla,  bra.  M 
and  n  are  also  called  liquids. 

(Phys.)  A  fluid;  a  material  substance  the  particles 
of  which  have  a  perfect  freedom  of  motion,  without  any 
sensible  tendency  to  approach  to  or  recede  from  one 
another,  except  by  the  action  of  some  external  power. 
Liquidity,  as  a  condition  of  matter,  is  therefore  compre¬ 
hended  iu  the  condition  of  fluidity.  (See  Fluid.)  The 
particles  of  a  liquid  are  held  together  with  considerable 
force,  notwithstanding  their  freedom  of  motion,  since  a 
small  quantity  of  a  liquid  has  a  tendency  to  take  a 
spherical  form  when  at  a  distance  from  any  substance 
for  which  its  particles  have  greater  affinity  than  for  one 
another.  This  is  particularly  apparent  in  mercury,  oil, 
and  water.  The  first  of  these,  upon  being  allowed  to 
drop  on  a  table,  separates  itself  into  globules;  and  the 
two  others  take  a  similar  form  when  a  small  quantity 
of  either  is  suspended  from  the  extremity  of  a  pointed 
object.  The  form  of  the  dew-drop  is  also  another  famil¬ 
iar  instance. 

Liquidanibar,  (lik’wid-dm’bar,)  in  Bot.,  a  genus  of 
balsamiferous  trees,  constituting  the  nat.  ord.  Altingia- 
cese,  or  Balsamifluse.  There  are  three  species,  which  are 
natives  of  the  warmer  parts  of  India,  N.  America,  and 
the  Levant.  L.  O  fieri  tale  yields  the  liquid  storax  of  the 
shops;  this  is  obtained  from  the  inner  bark,  which  is 
afterwards  used  by  the  Turks  for  the  purpose  of  fumiga¬ 
tion,  and  is  the  cortex  thymiamatis,  or  storax-bark  of 
pharmacologists.  In  Cyprus  the  tree  is  called  xylon 
effendi ,  the  “  wood  of  our  Lord.”  L.  styracifiua,  an  Amer¬ 
ican  tree,  yields  by  incision  a  fluid  balsamic  juice,  called 
liquidambar,  or  copalm  balsam.  L.  altingia  (F'ig.  96),  a 
native  of  Java,  yields  a  similar  fragrant  balsam.  In 
their  effects  and  uses,  these  products  resemble  the 
balsams  of  Peru  and  Tolu,  benzoin,  &c. 

Liq  uidate,  v.  n.  [F’r.  liquider ;  It.  liquidare  ;  L.  Lat. 
liquido,  liquidatus .]  To  dissolve;  to  clear  from  all  obscu¬ 
rity;  to  diminish  or  lessen;  to  settle;  to  adjust.  —  To 
ascertain  or  reduce  to  precision  in  amount;  to  pay;  to 
settle,  adjust,  and  satisfy,  as  a  debt. 

Liquida'tion,  n.  [Fr.]  The  act  of  liquidating;  act 
of  settling  and  adjusting  debts,  or  ascertaining  their 
amounts,  or  the  balance  due. 

Liq'uidator,  n.  [F’r.  liquidateur .]  He  or  that  which 
liquidates  or  settles. 

Liquidity,  n.  [Fr.  liquidite.]  Quality  of  being  fluid 
or  liquid ;  thinness. 

Liquidize,  v.  a.  To  reduce  to  the  liquid  state. 

Liq'nidly,  atit).  In  a  liquid  manner;  smoothly. 

Liq'uidness,  n.  The  quality  of  being  liquid;  fluency. 

Liq'uor,  n.  [Fr.  liqueur ;  Lat.  liquor,  from  liqueo,  to  be 
liquid.]  A  liquid  or  fluid  substance;  —  commonly  ap¬ 
plied  to  spirituous  fluids.  —  See  Liqueur. 

Liquor  Ani'nii,  n.  (Chem.)  The  liquid  contained  in 
the  membrane  enveloping  the  fcetus  of  most  mammif- 
erous  animals.  It  contains  mucus,  albumen,  grape- 
sugar,  and  the  chlorides,  sulphates,  and  phosphates  of 
sodium  and  potassium  in  aqueous  solution. 

Liquor  of  Cadet,  Alcassin,  Oxide  of  Cacodyl,  n. 
(Chem.)  A  volatile  and  very  poisonous  liquid  formed  on 
heating  arsenious  acid  with  acetate  of  potash.  It  has 
an  extremely  disagreeable  odor,  and  its  vapor  is  a  pow¬ 
erful  irritant  to  the  eyes  and  nose. 

Liq'uorice,  n.  See  Glycyrrhiza. 

Li'ra,  n.  [Lat.  libra. J  An  Italian  silver  coin  of  greater 
or  less  value  according  to  time  and  place.  The  Tuscan 
lira  was  equal  to  80  French  centimes ;  the  Austrian 
lira,  or  zwanziger,  was  about  the  same  value.  The  pres¬ 
ent  Lira  Italiana,  or  Lira  nuova,  of  the  Italian  kingdom 
is  equal  to  the  French  franc,  and  is  divided  into  100  cen¬ 
times  ~  20  cents. 

Liria,  ( ler'e-a ,)  a  town  of  Spain,  prov.  of  Valencia,  20 
m.  N.W.  of  Valencia.  It  is  situated  between  two  hills, 
and  has  a  neglected  appearance.  Manuf.  Linens,  earthen¬ 
ware,  and  brandy.  The  marble  quarried  near  L.  is  cele¬ 
brated  for  its  whiteness  and  fine  grain.  Pop.  estimated 
at  9.800. 

Lir'icon-fan'ey,  n.  (Bot.)  The  Lily  of  the  Valley. 
See  Convallaria. 

Lirioden'dron,  n.  [Gr.  leirion,  a  lily;  dendron,  a 
tree.]  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants,  order  Magnoliace.se. 
They  are  trees  with  large  and  fragrant  flowers.  The 
principal  American  species  is  L.  lulipifera,  the  Tulip- 
tree,  White  Wood,  or  Poplar,  a  fine  tree,  and  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  of  the  American  forests.  It  flourishes 
in  all  parts  of  the  U.  States,  and  in  the  W.  usually 
attains  the  height  of  125  feet,  with  a  perfect  straight  and 
cylindrical  trunk.  Leaves  dark-green,  smooth,  truncate 
at  the  end,  with  two  lateral  lobes,  3  to  5  inches  in  length 
and  breadth,  on  long  petioles.  In  May  and  June  it  puts 
forth  numerous  large  and  brilliant  flowers,  greenish- 
yellow,  orange  within,  solitary.  The  wood  is  valuable 
as  a  substitute  for  pine. 

Li  roc 'on  ile,  n.  [Gr.  leiros,  pale,  and  konis,  dust.] 
(Min.)  A  hydrated  arseniate  of  copper,  occurring  crys¬ 


tallized  in  obtuse  rectangular  pyramids  of  a  sky-blue  o* 
verdigris -green  color,  in  Cornwall,  at  Wheal  Multrell, 
WhealGorland,  and  WhealUnity,  and  also  in  Hungary. 
The  name  has  reference  to  the  paleness  of  the  streak 
yielded  by  the  mineral,  compared  with  its  natural  color. 

Lis  bon,  [Portuguese,  Lisboa  (lees -bo' a) ;  anc.  Olisipo J 
The  capital  of  Portugal,  province  of  Estremadura 
on  the  Tagus,  near  its  mouth;  Lat.  38°  42'  26''  N.,  Lon 
9°  8'  25"  W.  The  city  is  partly  built  on  the  shores  of 
the  Tagus,  and  on  several  small  hills,  and  presents  a 
magnificently  picturesque  appearance  from  the  river. 
Including  the  suburbs, it  extends  abt.  5  m.  alongthe  river. 
The  E.,  and  older,  part  is  composed  of  narrow,  crooked 
streets,  badly  paved,  with  high,  old-faBhioned  and  half 
ruined  houses,  monuments  of  the  earthquake  of  1755  j 
though  this  portion  suffered  least  on  that  occasion.  Tho 
most  beautiful  part  is  called  the  New  Town,  stretching 
along  the  Tagus,  and  is  crowded  with  palaces.  The 
principal  public  squares  are,  the  Praco  do  Commercio, 
565  feet  long,  and  520  broad;  and  the  Praco  do  Rocio, 

l, 800  feet  long,  and  1,400  broad.  The  churches  are  pro¬ 
fusely  decorated,  and  some  of  them  are  built  of  mar¬ 
ble.  Among  other  architectural  curiosities  the  most 
important  is  the  Alcantara  Aqueduct,  which  supplies  all 
the  public  fountains  and  wells  of  the  city.  It  brings 
water  from  springs  abt.  3  leagues  N.W.  of  the  city.  Its 
course  is  partly  underground,  but  as  it  crosses  the  deep 
valley  of  the  Alcantara  near  Lisbon,  it  is  carried  over  35 
marble  arches  for  a  length  of  2,400  feet.  In  one  place  it 
is  260  feet  high,  and  remained  uninjured  at  the  great 
earthquake  in  1755.  L.  contains  a  large  number  of  edu¬ 
cational  and  scientific  institutions,  among  which  are  the 
royal  academy  of  sciences,  founded  in  1778,  a  naval 
academy,  and  an  academy  of  engineering  ;  also  a  society 
for  the  promotion  of  national  industry.  The  national 
public  library  of  L.  contains  150,000  vo'ls. :  the  library  of 
the  Cortes,  60,000  vols.,  and  a  theological  library  of  Sari 
Vincente  de  Fora,  of  18,000  vols.  The  harbor,  or  road, 
of  L.  is  one  of  the  finest  in  the  world;  and  the  quays, 
which  extend  nearly  2%  m.  along  the  banks,  are  at  once 
convenient  and  beautiful.  The  foreign  trade  of  Lisbon, 
formerly  of  considerable  importance,  has  rapidly  de¬ 
clined  since  the  emancipation  of  Brazil.  Indeed,  the- 
produce  of  Portugal  now  sent  to  foreign  countries  is 
almost  entirely  conveyed  in  foreign  ships.  The  exports 
comprise  wine,  oil,  fruit,  and  salt;  among  the  imports 
are  woollens,  cottons,  silks,  metals,  colonial  produce, 
and  furs.  The  manuf.  of  L.  are  inconsiderable,  consist¬ 
ing  chiefly  of  silk  fabrics,  jewelry,  paper,  and  soapj 
there  are  also  sugar-refineries,  tanneries,  and  potteries  ; 
and  its  jewellers  and  goldsmiths  are  among  the  moBt 
expert  in  Europe;  but  its  backwardness  is  owing  prin¬ 
cipally  to  a  want  of  energy  and  industry.  The  climata 
of  L.  is  variable,  but,  on  the  whole,  healthy  and  genial. 
Pop.  (1897)  328,000. 

Lis'bon,  in  Arkansas,  a  post-village  of  Union  co.,  about 
12  m.  E.  of  El  Dorado. 

Lis'ltoil.  in  California,  a  village  of  Placer  co.,  about  14 

m.  N.E.  of  Auburn. 

Lis'bon,  in  Connecticut,  a  village  and  township  of  New 
London  co.,  about  20  m.  N.  by  E.  of  New  London. 

Lis'boii.  in  Georgia,  a  post-village  of  Lincoln  co.,  about 
105  m.  N.E.  of  Milledgeville. 

Lis'boii,  in  Illinois,  a  post-village  and  township  of 
Kendall  co.,  about  51  m.  S.W.  of  Chicago. 

Lis'boii.  in  Indiana,  a  post-village  of  Noble  co.  about 
135  m.  N.N.E.  of  Indianapolis. 

Lis'boii,  in  Iowa,  a  post-town  of  Linn  co.  Pop.  (1897) 
850. 

Lis'boii,  in  Louisiana,  a  post-village  of  Claiborne  co. 

Lis'boii.  iu  Maine,  a  post-town  and  township  of 
Androscoggin  co.  Pop.  (1897)  3,220. 

Lis'boii,  in  Maryland,  a  post-village  of  Howard  co., 
about  40  m.  N.W.  of  Annapolis. 

Lis'boii.  in  Michigan,  a  post-village  of  Kent  co.,  about 
16  m.  N.N.W.  of  Grand  Rapids. 

Lis'boii,  in  Missouri,  a  post-village  of  Howard  co. 

— A  village  of  Lafayette  co. 

Lis'bon,  New  Hampshire,  a  post-town  and  township  of 
Grafton  co.,  about  81  m.  N.  by  W.  of  Concord.  Pop . 
(1897)  2,110. 

Lis'bon,  in  Neio  Jersey,  a  village  of  Burlington  co., 
about  22  m.  S.S.E.  of  Trenton. 

Lis'bon,  in  New  York,  a  post-town  and  township  of  St. 
Lawrence  co.  Pop.  (1897)  3,895. 

Lis'bon,  in  Ohio,  a  village  of  Clarke  co.,  about  11  m. 
E.S.E.  of  Springfield. 

Lis'bon,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  village  of  Venango  co., 
about  14  m.  S.  of  Franklin. 

Lis'bon,  in  South  Carolina,  a  post-office  of  Laurens  co. 

Lis'bon,  in  Virginia,  a  post-village  of  Bedford  co., 
about  150  m.  W.  by  S.  of  Richmond. 

Lis'bon,  in  Wisconsin,  a  township  of  Juneau  co. 

— A  township  of  Waukesha  co. 

Lis'bon,  n.  A  sort  of  sweet  wine  exported  from  Lisbon, 
Portugal. 

Lis'bon  Center,  New  York,  a  post-village  of  St. 
Lawrence  co.,  about  9  m.  E.  of  Ogdensburg. 

Lisbon  Falls,  in  Maine,  a  post-village  of  Androscog¬ 
gin  co.,  on  the  Maine  Central  R.R.,  11  m.  S.E.  of  Lewis¬ 
ton;  has  pulp  mills  and  other  industries.  Pop.  (1897) 
1,620. 

Lisburn  (liz’burn),  a  town  of  Ireland  co.  of  Antrim, 
prov.  of  Ulster,  on  the  Lagan,  8%  m.  S.S.W.  of  Belfast. 
L.  is  one  of  the  handsomest,  best-built,  and  cleanest 
towns  of  the  N.  of  Ireland.  Manuf.  Linens,  damask, 
&c.  Pop.  11,000. 

Lisburn,  iu  North  Carolina  a  village  of  Sampson  oo. 

Lisburn,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village  of  Cumberland 
co.,  about  9  m.  S.W.  of  Harrisburg. 

Listl,  a.  Active;  strong.  (Local  Eng.) 
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Listens,  ( le-tzot /,)  a  town  of  France,  dep.  Calvados, 
on  the  Orbee  and  the  Gassey,  28  in.  from  Caen.  Manuf. 
Cottons,  linens,  flannels.  1‘op.  13,123. 

Liskeard,  (lis-lcard' ,)  a  town  of  England,  in  Cornwall, 
10  in.  from  Plymouth.  Manuf.  Serges  and  tanning. 
In  the  neighborhood  are  tin,  copper,  and  lead  mines. 
Pop.  7,000. 

Lisle,  {led,)  a  town  of  France,  dept,  of  Vaucluse,  on  an 
island  in  the  Sorgues,  a  tributary  of  the  Rhone,  12  m. 
S.E.  of  Avignon.  Manuf.  Woollen  fabrics  and  silks. 
Pop.  7.168. 

Lisle,  the  cap.  of  the  French  dep.  of  Nord.  —  See  Lille. 

Lisle,  in  Illinois,  a  post-village  and  township  of  Du  Page 
co.;  formerly  known  as  Lisle  Station.  Pop.  (1897)  720. 

Lisle,  in  Missouri,  a  village  of  Osage  co.,  about  12  m. 
S.W.  by  W.  of  Jefferson  City. 

Lisle,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  and  township  of 
Broome  co. 

L'lslet  (lee-la'),  a  S.E.  co.,  prov.  of  Quebec,  adjoining 
Maine  on  the  S.E.,  and  washed  by  the  St.  Lawrence 
river  on  the  N.W.  Area,  about  1,220  sq.  m.  Capital 
City,  St.  Jean  Port  Joli. 

— A  village  of  prov.  Quebec,  former  cap.  of  the  above  co, 
on  the  St.  Lawrence  river,  about  48  m.  below  Quebec. 

Lis'more,  one  of  the  Western  Islands,  on  the  coast  of 
Scotland,  in  Argyleshire,  7  m.  from  Oban. 

Lismore,  an  episcopal  city  of  Ireland,  co.  of  Waterford, 
on  the  Blackwater,  26  m.  from  Cork.  Its  castle  is  a 
magnificent  pile.  It  is  the  birthplace  of  Congreve  the 
dramatist,  and  Boyle  the  philosopher.  Pip.  2,300. 

Lisiuiskea.  ( lis-nas'ka ,)  a  market-town  of  Ireland,  co. 
Fermanagh,  abt.  10  m.  S.E  of  Enniskillen;  pop.  900. 

Lisp,  v.  n.  [Sax.  t vlisp,  wlips.  lisping  ;  Ger.  lispeln,  to 
whisper,  to  lisp  ]  To  speak  with  a  vicious  utterance,  as 
in  pronouncing  th  for  s. 

— v.  a.  To  pronounce  with  a  lisp. 

— n.  The  act  of  lisping,  as  in  uttering  an  aspirated  th  for*. 

Lisp'er,  n.  One  who  lisps. 

Llsp'ingiy,  adv.  With  a  lisp. 

Lis'sa,  a  town  of  Prussian  Poland,  near  the  borders  of 
Silesia,  44  m.  from  Posen.  Manuf.  Woollens,  leather, 
and  tobacco.  Pop.  10,840,  of  whom  nearly  half  are  Jews. 
The  Russians,  under  Peter  I.  (the  Great),  defeated  the 
Swedes  near  this  town,  in  Posen,  at  the  junction  of  the 
Punca  and  the  Sossa,  Oct.  8,  1708.  The  Swedish  general 
Lowenhaupt,  with  inferior  numbers,  repulsed  the  Rus¬ 
sians  at  the  first  charge,  Oct.  7.  The  battle  was  con¬ 
tinued  Oct.  8;  the  Russians  advanced  no  less  than  five 
times;  numbers  at  last  prevailed,  and  Lowenhaupt 
passed  the  Sossa  during  the  night,  having  with  10,000 
men  maintained  an  arduous  conflict  with  40,000  Russians 
during  two  days. — See  Leuthen. 

Lissa,  (anc.  lssta,)  a  mountainous  island  in  the  Gulf  of 
Venice,  near  the  coast  of  Austrian  Dalmatia,  33  m.  from 
Spalatro.  Off  this  island,  July  20,  1866.  the  Austrian 
fleet,  commanded  by  Admiral  Tegethoff,  defeated  the 
Italian  fleet  with  great  loss. 

Lis'som,  Lis'some,  a.  Lithesome;  supple;  strong; 
agile.  (Local  Eng.) 

List,  n.  [Sax.  list;  It.  lista,  selvedge,  or  border;  Fr. 
lice,  lisse;  L.  Lat.  lichia,  an  enclosure  ]  A  strip  of  cloth  ; 
a  fillet ;  the  outer  edge,  border,  or  selvedge  of  cloth. — 
A  roll,  register,  or  catalogue. 

—pi.  The  inclosed  field,  or  piece  of  ground,  wherein  the 
ancient  knights  held  thejousts  and  tournaments.  It  was 
so  called  from  being  surrounded  with  pales,  barriers,  or 
stakes,  as  with  a  list  or  border,  like  a  piece  of  cloth. 
Some  of  these  were  double,  one  for  each  cavalier,  sep¬ 
arating  them  from  each  other,  so  that  they  could  not 
approach  within  a  spear’s  length.  Hence,  to  enter  the 
lists  is  used  figuratively  to  denote  engaging  in  a  contest. 

(Arch.)  A  narrow  moulding;  a  Fillet,  q.  v. 

(Naut.)  The  inclination  of  a  vessel  to  one  side,  as 
when  laden  heavier  on  that  side  than  the  other. 

“  A.  list  to  port,  or  a  list  to  starboard."  — Dana . 

(Navy.)  The  Binnacle-list,  or  Sick-list,  is  a  report 
containing  only  the  names  aud  grades  of  officers  and 
men  excused  from  duty  by  the  surgeon  of  a  naval  ves¬ 
sel  or  station.  It  derives  its  name  from  its  being  usu¬ 
ally  affixed  to  the  binnacle,  and  is  intended  for  the  in¬ 
formation  of  the  1st  lieutenant  and  officer  of  the  deck. 
The  sick  report  is  made  out  every  morning  for  the  in¬ 
formation  of  the  commanding  officer,  and  contains  the 
names,  grades,  diseases,  and  conditions  of  all  officers 
and  men  who  by  reason  of  physical  disability  have  been 
excused  from  duty  by  the  surgeon. 

List,  t>.  a.  To  register  in  a  list  or  catalogue;  to  enroll. 
To  enlist;  to  engage  in  the  public  service,  as  soldiers. 
To  inclose  for  combat;  as,  to  list  a  field. — To  sew  to¬ 
gether,  as  strips  of  cloth,  so  as  to  make  a  parti-colored 
show;  to  form  a  border  to. — To  cover  with  a  list,  or 
with  strips  of  cloth.  —  To  listen. 

— ».  n.  To  engage  in  the  public  service  by  enrolling  one’s 
name  in  a  list  or  register;  to  enlist.  — To  incline  ;  to  be 
propense;  to  desire  or  choose.  —  To  listen;  to  hearken. 

List,  (Civil.)  See  Civil  List. 

Lis'tel,  n.  (Arch.)  The  same  as  List,  Annulet,  or  Fil¬ 
let,  q.  v. 

List'en,  v.  n.  [A.  S.  hlystan  or  gchlystan ;  Icel.  hlusta, 
to  listen.]  To  attend  closely,  with  a  view  to  hear;  to 
hearken ;  to  give  ear  to  ;  to  listen  secretly.  — To  obey ; 
to  yield  to  advice ;  to  follow  admonition. 

Llst'ener,  n.  One  who  listens ;  a  hearkener. 

List'  er,  n.  One  who  makes  a  list  or  roll. 

Lis'tera,  n.  [From  Mr.  Lister,  an  English  naturalist.] 
(Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants,  order  Orchidacese.  The  Amer¬ 
ican  specie#,  L.  cordata,  the  Tway-blade,  is  a  delicate 
little  plant,  with  minute,  greenish-purple  flowers,  grow¬ 
ing  in  woods  and  sphagnous  swamps,  among  mountains, 
Ac.,  throughout  the  northern  U.  States  and  British  N. 
America. 


List'ing’,  n.  The  act  of  one  who  lists.  —  A  strip  of 
cloth  ;  a  list.  —  The  act  of  cutting  away  the  sappy  edge 
of  a  board. —  Brandt. 

Lisl'less,  a.  Indifferent;  heedless;  careless;  inatten¬ 
tive;  uninterested;  languid;  weary. 

List'lessly,  adv.  Without  attention  ;  heedlessly. 

List/lessness,  n.  State  of  being  listless  ;  inattention  ; 
heedlessness;  indifference  to  what  is  passing  and  may 
be  interesting. 

Listow'el,  a  market-town  of  Ireland,  co.  of  Kerry, 
abt.  17  m.  N.N.E.  of  Tralee ;  pop.  2,500. 

Listz,  (lest,)  Franz,  a  celebrated  pianist,  b.  in  the  village 
of  Raiding,  Hungary,  1811,  made  his  first  public  appear¬ 
ance  in  a  concert  in  his  ninth  year,  aud  was  afterwards 
placed  under  Czerny,  Salieri  giving  him  lessons  in  har¬ 
mony.  After  eighteen  months  of  zealous  study,  he 
played  in  a  concert  with  success,  and  was  taken  to  Paris, 
where  he  performed  before  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  and  soon 
became  a  great  favorite  in  that  capital.  In  1825  an 
opera  of  his  was  produced,  but  did  not  attract.  Having 
made  several  successful  tours  through  France  and  Eng¬ 
land,  he,  in  1825,  produced  an  opera,  Don  Sanche,  ou 
It  Chdltau  des  Amours,  which  did  not  command  suc¬ 
cess.  He  at  last  heard  Paganini,  and  resolved  he  would 
become  the  Paganini  of  the  pianoforte.  His  composi¬ 
tions  are  chiefly  valuable  for  having  contributed  to  raise 
the  art  of  piano-playing  to  a  height  of  brilliancy  before 
unattained,  while  his  own  creative  powers  on  that  in¬ 
strument  are  so  marvellous  as  to  place  him  in  the  high¬ 
est  rank  of  great  performers.  He  was  promoted  Com¬ 
mander  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  in  1861.  In  the  same 
year  he  went  to  Rome,  became  a  great  favorite  of  the 
pope,  took  ecclesiastical  orders  in  1865;  and  from 
that  time  the  Abbe  Listz  has  devoted  himself  to  the 
composition  of  church  music.  As  a  performer,  Listz 
excels  in  the  production  of  difficult  and  novel  effects. 
His  works  number  several  hundred,  and  belong  to  al¬ 
most  every  department  of  the  art.  D.  at  Bayreuth,  1886. 

Lit'any,  n.  [Gr.  litania,  a  supplication.]  (Bccl.)  In 
the  Roman  Catholic  and  some  other  Christian  churches, 
a  general  supplication  for  the  removal  of  any  calamity 
by  which  a  church,  community,  people,  or  nation  may 
be  afflicted.  As  to  the  form  in  which  litanies  are  made, 
namely,  in  short  petitions  by  the  priest,  with  responses 
by  the  people,  St.  Chrysostom  derives  the  custom  from 
the  primitive  ages,  when  the  priest  began  and  uttered 
by  the  spirit  some  things  fit  to  be  prayed  for,  and  the 
people  joined  in  the  intercessions,  saying,  “  We  beseech 
thee  to  hear  us,  good  Lord.”  Several  of  these  forms 
were  afterwards  written  down,  and  were  the  original  of 
the  present  litanies.  About  a.  d.  400,  litanies  began  to 
be  used  in  processions,  the  people  walking  barefoot,  and 
repeating  them  with  great  devotion.  —  In  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  three  litanies  are  especially  in  use  — 
the  L.  of  the  Saints  (which  is  the  most  ancient),  the  L. 
of  the  name  of  Jesus,  and  the  L.  of  Our  Lady  of  Lor etto. 
Of  these,  the  first  alone  has  a  place  in  the  public-service 
books  of  the  church,  on  the  rogation-days,  in  the  or¬ 
dination  service,  the  service  for  the  consecration  of 
churches,  the  consecration  of  cemeteries,  and  many 
other  offices.  Although  called  by  the  name  of  L.  of  the 
saints,  the  opening  and  closing  petitions,  and  indeed  the 
greater  part  of  the  L.,  consist  of  prayers  addressed  di¬ 
rectly  to  God  ;  and  the  prayers  to  the  saints  are  not  for 
their  help,  but  for  their  intercession  on  behalf  of  the 
worshippers.  The  L.  of  Jesus  consists  of  a  number  of 
addresses  to  our  Lord  under  his  various  relations  to  men, 
in  connection  with  the  several  details  of  his  passion, 
and  of  adjurations  of  him  through  the  memory  of  what 
he  has  done  and  suffered  for  the  salvation  of  mankind. 
The  L.  of  Our  Lady  of  Loretto  resembles  both  theabove- 
named  litanies  in  its  opening  addresses  to  the  Holy 
Trinity,  and  in  its  closing  petitions  to  the  “  Lamb  of 
God,  who  taketh  away  the  sins  of  the  world  ;  ”  but  the 
main  body  of  the  petitions  are  addressed  to  the  Virgin 
Mary  under  various  titles,  some  taken  from  the  Scrip¬ 
tures,  some  from  the  language  of  the  Fathers,  some  from 
the  mystic  writers  of  the  mediaeval  Church.  Neither 
this  L.  nor  that  of  Jesus  has  ever  formed  part  of  any 
of  the  ritual  or  liturgical  offices  of  the  Catholic  Church, 
but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  both  have  in  various 
ways  received  the  sanction  of  the  highest  authorities  of 
the  Roman  Church.  —  In  the  Prayer-Book  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  Church,  the  L.  is  retained;  but  although  it  partakes 
of  ancient  forms,  it  differs  from  that  of  the  Roman 
Church,  and  contains  no  invocation  of  the  Virgin  or  the 
saints.  It  is  divided  into  four  parts,  —  invocations,  dep¬ 
recations,  intercessions,  and  supplications,  in  which  are 
preserved  the  old  form  of  alternate  prayer  and  response. 
It  is  no  longer  a  distinct  service,  but,  when  used,  forms 
part  of  the  morning  prayer. 

Litch'i,  n.  (Bot.)  See  Nephelium. 

Litch'field,  in  Connecticut,  an  extreme  N.W.  co.,  ad¬ 
joining  Massachusetts  on  the  N.  and  New  York  on  the 
W. ;  area,  abt.  900  sq.  m.  Rivers.  Housatonic,  Shepang, 
and  Farmington  rivers,  besides  numerous  smaller 
streams.  Surface,  broken  and  in  some  places  moun¬ 
tainous  ;  soil,  moderately  fertile.  There  is  much  excel¬ 
lent  grazing-land,  however,  and  this  county  generally 
produces  more  butter  than  any  other  in  the  State.  Min. 
Iron  ore  in  abundance.  Cap.  Litchfield.  Pop.  53,542. 

— A  post-borough  and  township,  cap.  of  the  above  co., 
about  31  m.  W.  of  Hartford.  Pop.  (1897)  1,080. 

Litchfield,  in  Illinois,  a  thriving  city  of  Montgomery 
co.,  about  46  m.  S.  of  Springfield.  Pop.  (1897)  6,200. 

Litchfield  ,  or  Leitchfield,  in  Kentucky,  a  post-village, 
cap.  of  Grayson  co. 

Litchfield,  in  Maine,  a  post-town  and  township  of 
Kennebec  co.,  about  11  m.  S.S.W.  of  Augusta.  Pop. 
(1897)  1,180. 

Litchfield,  in  Michigan,  a  post-village  aud  township 


of  Hillsdale  county,  about  12  miles  N.W.  of  Hills¬ 
dale. 

Litch'field,  in  New  Hampshire,  a  township  of  Hills¬ 
borough  co. 

Litch'field,  in  New  York,  a  post-township  of  Herki¬ 
mer  co. 

Litch'field,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  and  township 
of  Medina  county,  about  10  miles  W.N.W.  of  Me¬ 
dina. 

Litch'field,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village  and 
township  of  Bradford  county,  about  14  m.  N.N.E.  of 
Towanda. 

Lit  de  Justice.  (Fr.  Hist.)  See  Bed  of  Justice. 

Lit'eral,  a.  [Old  Fr.  literal;  It.  litterale,  from  Lat.  li¬ 
tem,  a  letter.]  According  to  the  letter;  primitive; 
real;  not  figurative  or  metaphorical.  —  Following  the 
letter  or  exact  words;  not  free, as  a  translation.  —  Con¬ 
sisting  of  letters. 

Lit'eralism,  n.  That  which  is  in  accordance  with  the 
letter  or  the  exact  words. 

Lit'eralist,  n.  One  who  adheres  to  the  letter  or  ex¬ 
act  words. 

Literal'ity,  n.  Original  meaning,  (r.) 

Liberalize,  v.  a.  To  render  literate.  (R.) 

Liberally,  adv.  In  a  literal  manner;  according  to 
the  primary  and  natural  import  of  words;  not  figura¬ 
tively.  —  With  close  adherence  to  words  ;  word  by  word. 

44  I  have  performed  the  episode  too  literally — Dryden. 

Lit'eralness,  n.  Quality  or  state  of  being  literal. 

Lit'erary,  a.  [Lat.  literarius,  from  litera,  a  letter. J 
Pertaining  to  letters  or  literature;  respecting  learning 
or  learned  men  ;  derived  from  erudition,  as  reputation. 
—  Furnished  with  erudition ;  versed  in  letters.  —  Con¬ 
sisting  in  letters,  or  written  or  printed  compositions. 

Lit'erary  I*ro|»'erty,  n.  See  Copyright. 

Lit'erate,  a.  [Lat.  literatus .]  Lettered;  learned. — 
Literary. 

— n.  One  who  has  received  an  education  at  a  univer¬ 
sity  or  college ;  a  man  educated  but  not  graduated. 

Litera'ti,  n.  pi.  [Lat.  pi.  of  literatus,  learned;  It.  lit- 
terati. J  In  general,  learned  men,  or  men  of  letters. — In 
China,  it  is  applied  to  all  6uch  as  are  able  to  read  and 
write  their  own  language;  and  is  also  the  name  of  a 
particular  sect,  composed  principally  of  the  most  learned 
men  of  that  country,  and  called  the  jukias,  or  learned. 
The  literati  alone  are  capable  of  being  made  mandarins. 

Literatim,  adv.  [L.  Lat.,  from  litera,  a  letter.]  Letter 
for  letter. 

Litera'tor,  n.  A  teacher  of  letters  or  literature;  a 

schoolmaster. 

Lit'erature,  n.  [Old  Fr. ;  Fr.  litttrature;  Lat  litera- 
tura,  from  literee,  letters.]  In  a  general  sense,  the  en¬ 
tire  results  of  knowledge  and  fancy  preserved  in  writ¬ 
ing;  but,  in  the  narrower  use  to  which  ordinary  custom 
restricts  it,  we  draw  a  distinction  between  literature 
and  positive  science,  thus  exempting  from  the  province 
of  the  former  one  extensive  branch  of  our  studies.  And, 
in  a  still  more  restricted  sense,  the  word  literature  is 
sometimes  used  as  synonymous  with  polite  literature, 
or  the  French  belles-lettres.  —  Taken  in  its  widest  sig¬ 
nification,  it  is  usual  to  divide  L.  into  several  distinct 
parts,  according  to  periods  or  countries,  or  its  different 
kinds.  Thus  we  have  the  literature  of  the  ancient  world, 
of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  of  modern  times  ;  the  literature 
ofGreece,  Rome,  Ac.;  prose  literature ;  poetical  literature, 
and  so  on.  Under  the  names  of  the  different  countries 
will  be  found  an  accountof  their  literature.  The  history 
of  L.  is  a  subject  of  vast  extent  and  importance,  and  de¬ 
manding  for  its  execution  a  union  of  some  of  the  highest 
faculties.  It  demands  an  extensive  and  minute  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  books  on  the  greatest  variety  of  subjects;  a 
power  of  critically  discerning  their  various  merits;  a 
knowledge  of  their  different  authors;  and  a  power  of 
tracing  the  dependence  or  bearing  of  one  work  upon 
another.  To  L.,  “  in  the  most  especial  manner,  belongs 
poetry,  and,  next  in  degree,  narrative  and  descriptive 
history  ;  then  reasoning  and  pure  speculation,  in  so  far 
as  they  influence  the  actions  of  human  life;  finally,  wit 
and  eloquence,  provided  they  do  not  evaporate  in  the 
fleeting  breath  of  words,  but  display  themselves  in  the 
enduring  form  of  written  productions.”  (Schlegel.)  — 
The  main  object  of  literary  history  is  to  show  the  gen¬ 
eral  progress  and  phases  of  intellectual  development, 
and  of  aesthetic  and  moral  culture.  Political  history 
deals  chiefly  with  events,  literary  history  with  thought ; 
each  merges  into  the  other,  and  they  are  necessarily 
connected  in  any  complete  narrative.  If  wecontemplate 
the  tree  of  collective  knowledge  and  art,  with  its 
branches  ramifying  through  all  ages  and  tongues, 
through  all  gradations  of  mental  culture,  we  find  that 
it  may  be  traced  more  particularly  to  ten  nations.  Our 
eye  is  first  captivated  by  the  flowery  fields  of  Greek 
literature  and  art,  the  conspicuous  beginning  of  all 
mental  culture.  On  examining  it  more  closely,  we  are 
carried  back  into  Oriental  regions,  where  the  stupen¬ 
dous  monuments  of  Hindostan,  the  gigantic  ruins  of 
w’hich  stand  forth  as  the  relics  of  a  former  world,  meet 
our  wondering  gaze  on  the  firmest  rock  of  this  pri¬ 
mordial  world.  Moses  laid  the  foundationsof  the  temple 
of  Hebrew  prophecy,  the  glory  of  which  irradiated  the 
olden  poetic  and  sacred  traditions  of  Persia  with  a  kin¬ 
dred  refulgence  as  far  as  it  can  be  discerned  amid  the  im¬ 
pure  admixtures  of  Arab  creeds,  Both  elements  of  mental 
culture,  Greek  and  Oriental,  after  passing  through  the 
earnest  Roman  world,  flow  into  Christian  ages,  in  which 
a  new  living  stem  of  noble  intellect,  grafted  on  the  old 
northern  stock,  has  shot  forth  with  great  vigor  among 
the  four  most  cultivated  nations  of  the  west,  —  the 
Italians,  French,  Spaniards,  and  English,— in  poetry 
and  criticism,  in  arts  of  every  kind,  and  in  philosophy 
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both  true  and  false.  The  German  mind  forms  the  con¬ 
necting  bond  of  this  intellectual  development  of  the 
four  great  Romanic  nations ;  inasmuch  as  it  has  been 
the  cause  and  main  stay  of  the  great  intellectual  burst 
throughout  Europe.  “The  spiritual  culture  of  those 
four  nations  rests  on  what  we  have  already  more  than 
once  characterized  as  the  four  elementary  powers  of 
common  objective  perception  ;  accordingly,  we  see  in  the 
Italians  imagination  and  a  love  of  art;  in  the  French, 
reason  and  oratory ;  in  the  English,  keen  perception 
and  historic  powers ;  and  in  the  Spaniards,  intense 
nationality  and  poetical  feeling.  But  the  German  mind 
explores  the  more  profound  hidden  springs  of  the  inner 
life,  where  those  elementary  forces  no  longer  appear  dis¬ 
united,  but  the  entire  power  of  living  consciousuess,  both 
in  thought  and  art,  proceeds  from  one  common  root.” 

<  Schlegel' s  History  of  Literature.) — From  the  difficulty  of 
the  undertaking,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  works 
on  general  L.  are  so  rare.  Even  to  take  up  the  L.  of  a 
particular  people,  or  time,  or  science,  is  a  labor  that  few 
are  equal  to ;  but  some  excellent  works  on  these  depart¬ 
ments  exist,  and  those  on  the  L.  of  the  different  coun¬ 
tries  are  referred  to  in  these  articles.  The  classical 
and  mediaeval  writers  have  rendered  scarcely  any  ser¬ 
vice  to  this  department,  except  by  leaving  materials. 
The  classics  contain  only  scattered  and  detached  ma¬ 
terials  for  a  literary  history,  partly  in  biographies  of 
poets,  philosophers,  orators,  Ac.;  partly  in  criticisms 
and  extracts  from  their  writings.  The  nearest  approach 
to  a  history  of  L.  among  the  ancients  occurs  in  a  single 
chapter  of  Quintilian  (B.  x.  c.  i. ),  in  which  he  passes 
rapidly  over  the  names  and  characters  of  the  poets, 
orators,  and  historians  of  Greece  and  Rome.  Paterculus, 
also,  in  a  remarkable  passage,  shows  from  historical 
instances  how  great  men  are  found  to  cluster  together 
at  particular  times  and  in  particular  places.  The  father 
of  literary  history  is  the  celebrated  Conrad  Gesner, 
whose  work,  Bibliotheca  Universalis  (1545-55),  contains 
vast  stores  of  knowledge  on  the  subject  of  authors  and 
their  writings,  arranged,  however,  not  in  chronological, 
but  in  alphabetical  order.  An  Italian  Jesuit,  Possevin, 
made  a  somewhat  nearer  approach  to  a  work  of  this 
kind  in  his  Bibliotheca  Selecta,  published  at  Rome  in 
1593.  Still,  notwithstanding  these  works,  Bacon  might 
with  justice  deny  that,  up  to  his  time,  any  real  history 
of  letters  had  been  written  ;  and  he  compares  the  world 
lacking  this  to  a  statue  of  Polyphemus  deprived  of  his 
single  eye.  He  gives  the  outlines  of  a  scheme  which 
should  contain  “  the  antiquities  and  originals  of  knowl¬ 
edges,  and  their  sects,  their  inventions,  their  traditions, 
their  divers  administrations  and  managings,  their 
flourisliings,  their  oppositions,  decays,  depressions,  ob¬ 
livions,  removes,  with  the  causes  and  occasions  of  them, 
and  all  other  events  concerning  learning  throughout  the 
ages  of  the  world.”  Such  a  history,  he  says,  would 
“  make  learned  men  wise  in  the  use  and  administration 
of  learning.”  No  one  has  presumed  to  fill  up  the 
outline  which  Bacon  himself  could  but  sketch.  The 
Prodromus  Historise  Literarise  of  Peter  Lambeck,  which 
was  published  in  Hamburg  in  1659,  was  an  attempt  to 
frame  a  universal  history  of  letters ;  but  he  was  unable 
to  carry  it  farther  than  the  times  of  Moses  and  Cadmus. 
In  1688,  Daniel  Morhof,  professor  at  Kiel,  in  Holstein, 
published  his  well-known  Pulyhistor,  a  work  of  great 
erudition  and  judgment,  and  which  in  the  next  age  re¬ 
ceived  considerable  additions  at  the  hands  of  Fabricius. 
“In  his  review  of  books,”  says  Hallam,  “in  every 
province  of  X.,  Morhof  adopts  a  sufficiently  chronologi¬ 
cal  order;  his  judgments  are  short,  but  usually  judi¬ 
cious  ;  his  erudition  so  copious  that  later  writers  have 
freely  borrowed  from  the  Poly  histor,  and  in  many  parts 
added  little  to  its  enumeration.  But  he  was  more  con¬ 
versant  with  writers  in  Latin  than  the  modern  lan¬ 
guages;  and  in  particular  shows  a  scanty  acquaintance 
with  English  literature.  Another  century  elapsed  be¬ 
fore  another  great  work  of  this  kind  appeared.  The 
Origins,  Progressa,  e  Stato  attuale  d’ogni  Letteratura  of 
Andres,  a  Spanish  Jesuit,  was  published  at  Parma 
(1782-99),  in  five  vols.  4to.  It  is  an  extraordinary  per¬ 
formance,  embracing  both  ancient  and  modern  litera¬ 
ture  in  its  full  extent.  His  learning  is  very  extensive, 
but  not,  generally  speaking,  profound,  and  his  style  is 
rather  diffuse  and  indefinite ;  but  his  taste  is  correct, 
and  his  general  views  not  injudicious.  The  work  of  J. 
G.  Eielihorn  —  Geschichte  der  Literatur  von  ihrem  An- 
fange  bis  auf  die  neuesten  Zeiten  (1805-11),  (2d  edition, 
12  volumes,  Gottingen,  1818)  —  is  more  methodical  and 
specific  than  any  that  had  preceded  it,  but  shows  a 
less  thorough  acquaintance  with  science  and  the  mod¬ 
ern  languages  than  with  Oriental  and  theological  lite¬ 
rature.  Of  subsequent  general  literary  histories,  the 
most  important  are  Wachler’s  Handbuch  der  Geschichte 
ier  Literatur  (3d  edition,  4  vols.,  1833),  and  Grasse’s 
Handbuch  der  Allgemeinen  Literaturgeschichte  (1837-55) 
The  first  great  work  on  the  literary  history  of  any  par¬ 
ticular  country  is  that  of  Tiraboschi,  of  Italy.  It  ap¬ 
peared  in  1772-82,  in  12  vols.  4to.,  and  comes  down  to 
the  close  of  the  17th  century.  In  full  and  clear  exposi¬ 
tion,  in  minute  and  exact  investigation  of  facts,  Tira¬ 
boschi  has  few  superiors;  and  such  is  his  good  sense  in 
criticism,  that  we  must  regret  the  sparing  use  he  has 
made  of  it.”  (Hallam.)  — A.  writer,  inferior  in  reputa¬ 
tion,  but  who  devotes  more  attention  to  the  analyzing 
of  works  than  Tiraboschi,  is  Corniani,  whose  Secoli  della 
Letteratura  Italiana  dopo  il  suo  Risorgimento  was  pub¬ 
lished  in  9  vols.  (1804-13).  The  French  author  Ginguene 
has  also  written  a  history  of  Italian  X.  (1811-19).  Sis- 
mondi’s  History  of  the  X.  of  Southern  Europe  is  a  pleas¬ 
ing  and  popular  work,  yet  by  no  means  superficial  or 
unsatisfactory.  There  is  no  esteemed  complete  history 
either  of  French  or  English  X.  The  colossal  literary 


history  of  France,  undertaken  by  the  Benedictines  in 
1733,  is  still  unfinished.  In  1857,  Demogeot  published 
a  brilliant  summary  in  1  vol.  Warton’s  History  of  Eng¬ 
lish  Poetry,  extending  only  to  the  reign  of  Elizabeth, 
has  remained  a  favorite  book.  Hallam’s  Introduction 
to  the  X.  of  Europe  in  the  loth,  1615,  and  17 th  Centuries 
is  a  work  hardly  surpassed,  in  respect  of  learning  and 
philosophical  criticism,  by  any  literary  history.  In 
Germany,  Brucker,  Tennemann,  Buhle,  and  others,  have 
w'ritten  histories  of  philosophy.  Yilmar  is  the  princi¬ 
pal  general  historian  of  German  X.;  Bouterwek,  of 
modern  poetry  and  eloquence  (1801-19) ;  Wilhelm  von 
Schlegel,  of  dramatic  X.  (1800-11);  and  Ferdinand  Wolf, 
of  Spanish  and  Portuguese  X.  (1859).  The  most  authori¬ 
tative  history  of  Spanish  X.  is  that  by  George  Ticknor 
(3  vols.,  1849). — The  love  of  X.  is  one  of  the  most  marked 
characteristics  of  an  advanced  civilization;  and  it  exer¬ 
cises  an  important  influence  on  practical  life,  on  the 
destiny  of  nations,  and  on  the  progress  of  ages.  As 
civilization  becomes  diffused,  the  X.  of  a  country  comes 
more  and  more  into  sympathy  with  ordinary  life.  Nor 
does  X.  lose  anything  by  being  thus  brought  into  con¬ 
tact  with  common  life ;  for  those  works  are  ever  the 
best  and  most  useful  which  speak  to  the  feelings  and 
sympathies  of  the  great  mass  of  the  people.  Too  fre¬ 
quently  and  too  long  have  X.  and  life  been  completely 
alienated  from  each  other,  like  two  distinct  worlds,  hav¬ 
ing  no  interests,  no  sympathies  in  common,  to  the  great 
injury  of  both.  X.  has  been  despised  in  the  eyes  of  the 
world ;  and  the  world  has  been  too  much  overlooked  by 
men  of  letters.  “  The  isolation  of  the  learned  as  a  dis¬ 
tinctive  body,”  says  Fred.  Schlegel,  “  from  the  great 
mass  of  the  people,  is  the  most  formidable  object  in  the 
way  of  national  civilization.  The  various  innate  incli¬ 
nations,  nay,  the  very  conditions  and  circumstances  of 
men,  should,  to  a  certain  extent,  cooperate,  if  the  pro¬ 
ductions  of  the  mind  are  to  be  perfected  or  appreciated.” 
.  .  .  “The  products  of  the  mind  cannot  really  be  said  to 
have  any  other  fertile  soil  in  which  to  take  root  than 
those  sentiments  common  to  all  noble-minded  and  God¬ 
seeking  men;  and  with  these,  the  genuine  patriotism 
and  national  reminiscences  of  a  people  whose  accents 
they  breathe  and  whose  welfare  they  are  intended  to 
promote.”  (Dictionary.)  One  effect  of  this  great  spread 
of  X.  in  the  present  day  is  to  be  regretted.  The  great 
demand  upon  the  powers  of  distinguished  men  of  letters, 
and  the  temptation  to  satisfy  the  cravings  of  the  public, 
lead  to  the  production  of  works  not  thoroughly  matured ; 
and  hence  there  is  in  the  X.  of  the  present  day  a  lament¬ 
able  amount  of  loose  thinking  and  careless  writing.  Nor 
is  there  that  proportion  of  works  of  an  enduring  nature 
that  might  be  expected.  The  remarks  that  have  been 
levelled  at  X.  as  a  profession  are  no  longer  applicable  to 
it.  In  this,  as  in  any  other  walk  of  life,  talent  will  in¬ 
variably  command  success. 

Litera'tus,  n.  ;pl.  Literati.  [Lat.]  A  man  of  letters; 
one  of  the  learned;  a  man  of  erudition,  —  generally 
used  in  the  plural. 

I.i  tti'arfje,  or  Lythargyrum,  n.  [Gr.  lithargyros,  from 
lithos,  a  stone,  and  argyros,  silver;  probably  from  its 
silvery  appearance.]  (Chem.)  Fused  oxide  of  lead.  See 
Lead,  (Oxide  or.) 

Lith'ate,  ?t.  (Chem.)  A  salt  resulting  from  the  com¬ 
bination  of  litliic  with  a  base. 

Little,  (lith,)  a.  [Sax.  lith,  hlith ;  Old  Ger.  lind,  soft, 
tender,  gentle.]  Pliant;  flexible;  limber. 

Lithe'ness,  n.  Flexibility;  pliability;  limberness. 

Litlie'SOme,  a.  Flexible;  pliant;  nimble;  limber. 

Litll'gOW,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of  Dutchess  co., 
abt.  75  m.  S.  by  E.  of  Albany. 

Litli  'ia,  n.  [Gr.  litheios,  of  stone.]  (Chem.)  The  oxide 
of  Lithium,  q.  v. 

(Med.)  Same  as  Lithiasis,  q.  v. 

Lith  ia-mi'ca,  n.  (Min.)  See  Lepidolite. 

Lithi'asis,  n.  [From  Gr.  lithos,  a  stone.]  (Med.)  The 
formation  of  stone,  gravel,  or  concretions  in  the  human 
body.  (See  Calculus.) —  Also  an  affection  in  which  the 
eyelids  are  edged  with  small,  hard,  and  stone-like  con¬ 
cretions. 

Litli'ic,  a.  (Med.)  Pertaining  to  a  stone  in  the  bladder. 

X.  Acid.  (Chem.)  Same  as  Uric  Acid,  q.  v. 

Lith'ium,  n.  [Gr.  lithos,  a  stone ;  —  from  having  been 
found  in  the  mineral  kingdom  only.]  (Chem.)  One  of 
the  alkaline  groups  of  metals,  of  which  potassium,  so¬ 
dium,  casium,  and  rubidium  are  the  other  members.  It 
closely  resembles  these  metals  in  most  of  its  properties, 
forming  an  alkali  by  its  union  with  oxygen,  decompos¬ 
ing  water  at  ordinary  temperatures,  and  having  so  low 
a  specific  gravity  that  it  will  float  in  the  lightest  known 
fluid.  It  is  found  in  nature,  in  available  quantities,  in 
triphyline,  petalite,  and  lepidolite;  and  from  the  ex¬ 
periments  of  Messrs.  Bunsen  and  Kirchhoff,  it  appears 
to  be  very  widely  distributed  in  minute  quantities  in 
mineral  springs,  soils,  and  the  ashes  of  plants.  The 
oxide  lithia,  LiO,  forms  a  hydrate  like  potash  and  soda. 
It  differs  from  them  by  being  less  soluble  in  water,  by 
not  deliquescing  in  air,  and  by  acting  on  platinum  at  a 
high  temperature.  The  salts  of  lithia  are  colorless.  The 
nitrate  is  very  soluble  and  deliquescent;  the  sulphate  is 
soluble,  and  forms  fine  crystals  ;  the  carbonate  is  spar¬ 
ingly  soluble,  giving  an  alkaline  reaction.  The  chloride 
of  lithium  crystallizes  in  cubes,  and  is  very  deliques¬ 
cent  and  soluble  in  alcohol;  therein  differing  from  the 
chlorides  of  potassium  and  sodium.  The  salts  of  lithia, 
when  exposed  on  platinum  wire  to  the  inner  blowpipe 
flame,  color  the  outer  flame  a  brilliant  red.  It  will  be 
seen  from  the  above  brief  description,  that  lithia  forms 
the  connecting  link  between  the  alkalies  and  the  alka¬ 
line  earths.  Lithia,  and  its  salts,  have  remained  with¬ 
out  any  practical  value  from  the  time  of  their  discovery, 
in  1817,  by  Arfwedson,  until  a  few  years  since,  when 


Dr.  Garrod  introduced  its  use  in  cases  of  gout  and  stone. 
Its  action  on  the  uric  concretions  is  much  more  rapid 
than  that  of  the  salts  of  potassium  and  sodium.  It  is 
generally  exhibited  in  the  form  of  aerated  carbonate  or 
effervescing  citrate.  Equiv.  6-5  :  sp.  gr.  0-59  ;  symbol,  Li. 

Lillio'l>ius,  n.  (Zool.)  A  genus  of  chilopod  Myria- 
poda,  distinguished  by  the  orbicular 
head,  long  forty-jointed  antennae, 
and  sixteen  rings.  They  feed  upon 
insects  and  worms,  run  rapidly,  and 
are  found  everywhere  under  rub¬ 
bish.  They  are  called  Earwigs  in 
this  country  —  a  name  more  gener¬ 
ally  applied  to  the  Forficularise,  q.  v. 

Lithobib'lion,  n.  [Or. lith  os.  and 
biblion,  a  book.]  Same  as  Litho- 
PHTL,  q.  V. 

Lit  li'ooarp,  n.  [Gr.  lithos,  and 
kurpos,  a  fruit.]  (Pal.)  Petrified 
fruit. 

LithoooI'Ia,  n.  [Gr.  lithos,  and 
kolla,  glue.]  A  cement  for  stone¬ 
work. 

Lithocrom'ics.  n.  sing.  [Gr. 
lithos,  and  chroma,  color.]  The  art 
of  painting  in  oil  upon  stone,  and 
taking  impressions  upon  canvas. 

Lithoden'dron,  n.  [Gr.,  from  Fig.  1596. 
lithos,  and  dendron,  a  tree.]  A  name  American  earwig, 
sometimes  given  to  coral  on  account  lithobius. 
of  its  resembling  a  petrified  branch. 

Lithocler'mic,  n.  [Gr.  lithodermos,  with  strong  skin.] 
( Zobl.)  In  the  system  of  Cuvier,  a  genus  of  Apodal  Echin- 
oderms,  characterized  by  an  oval  bod)-  compressed 
posteriorly,  of  which  the  surface  is  covered  with  a  layer 
of  calcareous  granules  which  form  a  very  hard  crust. 

Lithofrac'teur.  See  Blasting. 

Lit liogen'esy,  n.  [Gr.  lithos,  and  genesis,  origin.] 
(Nat.  Hist.)  The  science  of  the  origin  of  minerals,  and  of 
the  causes  of  their  forms,  qualities,  Ac. 

Lithog'enous,  a.  [Gr.  lithos,  and  gennao,  to  produce.] 
(Zool.)  Applied  to  polyps  which  form  coral. 

Li t h'ogiyph,  n.  [Gr.  lithos,  and  glypho,  to  engrave.] 
The  art  of  engraving  on  gems  ;  lithoglyptics. 

Lithog'lypliite,  n.  (Geol.)  A  fossil  which  presents 
the  appearance  of  being  engraved. 

Lithoglyp'tics,  n.  pi.  Same  as  Lithogltph,  q.  v. 

Lithograph,  (lith'o-graf,)  v.  a.  [Gr.  lithos,  a  stone, 
and  grapho,  to  write.]  To  trace  letters  or  figures  on 
stone,  and  transfer  them  to  paper,  Ac. 

— n.  A  print  from  a  drawing  on  stone. 

Lithog'rapher,  n.  One  who  practises  lithography. 

Lithograph'ic,or  Lithograph'ical,  a.  Pertain¬ 
ing  to  lithography. 

Lithographically, adr.  By  lithography. 

Lithog'raphy,  n.  [Gr.  lithos,  and  graphs,  a  writing, 
from  grapho,  to  write.]  The  art  of  tracing  letters,  fig¬ 
ures,  or  other  designs,  on  stone,  and  of  transferring  them 
to  paper  by  impression.  The  process  is  a  chemical  one, 
based  entirely  on  the  antipathy  which  exists  between 
water  and  oil,  or  grease  of  any  kind,  and  which  prevents 
them  from  entering  readily  into  combination.  This  will 
be  seen  from  the  description  of  the  method  by  which 
lithographic  printing  is  effected ;  and  as  the  impres¬ 
sions  are  taken  from  a  plain  and  even  surface,  which  is 
prepared  to  receive  printers’  ink  in  some  parts  and  to 
reject  it  in  others,  it  differs  entirely  from  ordinary  print¬ 
ing  from  movable  type  and  wood-engravings,  on  the 
one  hand,  in  which  the  impression  is  derived  from  pro¬ 
jecting  pieces  of  the  original  surface,  between  which 
spaces  have  been  cut  away  by  the  graver,  —  and  from 
printing  from  steel  and  copperplates  on  the  other,  in 
which  the  impression  is  obtained  from  hollow  lines  that 
are  sunk  below  the  surface  by  the  corrosive  action  of 
acid  and  by  the  etching-needle  and  engraver.  The  in¬ 
vention  of  the  art  is  due  to  a  German,  Alois  Sennefel- 
der,  who  first  practised  it  about  1795,  and  introduced  it 
into  Germany  two  or  three  years  after.  The  stone  on 
which  designs  for  lithographic  printing  are  drawn  is 
brought  principally  from  Bavaria.  It  is  a  kind  of  cal¬ 
careous  slate,  soft  and  porous,  and  of  a  pale  gray  or 
yellowish  color.  It  is  dug  from  the  quarries  in  large 
blocks,  which  are  sawn  or  split  into  layers,  varying 
from  one  inch  to  three  inches  in  thickness  ;  but  great 
care  is  required  in  the  operation,  as  the  stone  is  of  a 
brittle  nature.  To  render  them  fit  for  the  artist’s  use, 
the  surface  of  the  slabs  must  be  made  perfectly  level 
and  even,  and  this  is  done  by  rubbing  or  grinding  the 
face  of  one  stone  on  that  of  another,  — a  little  fine  sand 
moistened  with  water  having  been  placed  between  them 
to  facilitate  the  operation.  Stones  treated  in  this  man¬ 
ner  are  said  to  be  grained,  a  granulation  having  been 
produced  on  the  surface  which  can  be  made  either  fine 
or  coarse,  as  may  be  required.  These  are  used  in  the 
production  of  prints,  in  imitation  of  drawing  in  chalk 
and  pencil ;  but  for  the  imitation  of  writing  and  etch¬ 
ing,  in  which  sharp  and  well-defined  lines  are  required, 
and  the  production  of  prints  in  chromo-lithography,  the 
surface  of  the  stone  must  be  rendered  as  smooth  as  pos¬ 
sible,  and  polished,  by  rubbing  it  with  pumice-stone  and 
water.  The  lithographic  chalk  and  ink  which  are  used 
in  the  execution  of  drawing  and  writing  on  the  stone, 
are  both  made  of  a  mixture  of  tallow,  white  wax,  soap, 
and  shell-lac,  which  is  colored  by  the  addition  of  a  little 
lampblack,  to  allow  the  artist  to  see  the  effect  of  his 
work  while  the  draw'ing  is  in  progress.  A  little  Venice 
turpentine  is  generally  added  to  these  ingredients  when 
it.  is  desired  to  produce  lithographic  ink,  and  there  is 
some  little  difference  in  the  proportions  in  which  they 
are  mixed  for  each  composition  respectively.  The  whole 
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Is  melted  and  blended  together  over  a  slow  fire,  and  the 
mixture  is  then  poured  iuto  moulds,  in  which  it  is 
allowed  to  dry  and  harden  for  use.  The  chalk  is  moulded 
in  the  form  usually  adopted  for  crayons,  and  it  is  used 
in  its  dry  state;  hut  the  ink  is  rubbed  on  a  palette,  like 
any  ordinary  water-color,  and  applied  to  the  stone  by 
means  of  a  pen  or  camel-hair  pencil.  The  soap  which 
is  used  in  the  above  compositions  causes  them  to  be 
soluble  in  water,  and  when  the  design  is  completed,  it 
must  therefore  be  fixed  on  the  stone.  This  is  done  by 
pouring  a  weak  solutiou  of  nitrous  acid  over  it,  which 
has  the  effect  of  destroying  the  soluble  nature  of  the 
composition  by  combining  with  the  soap  and  neutraliz¬ 
ing  its  properties,  so  that  the  chalk  or  ink  is  no  longer 
liable  to  injury  from  the  application  of  water  to  the 
stone.  After  this  the  stone  is  delivered  to  the  printer, 
who  damps  the  surface  with  water  rendered  slightly 
acidulous  by  the  addition  of  a  very  small  quantity  of 
nitrous  acid.  As  the  stone  is  porous,  all  the  jjarts  which 
are  untouched  by  the  greasy  ink  or  chalk  imbibe  the 
water  readily;  but  the  design  remains  perfectly  dry.  on 
account  of  the  greasy  nature  of  the  composition  with 
which  it  has  been  executed;  since  grease  and  water 
will  not  combine.  A  roller  charged  with  printing-ink 
is  now  passed  over  the  stone,  and  as  oil  enters  largely 
into  the  composition  of  printing  ink,  the  ink  will  be  ab¬ 
sorbed  immediately  by  every  part  of  the  design;  but  it 
will  have  no  effect  whatever  on  the  wetted  portions  of 
the  stone  which  are  untouched  by  the  chalk  or  ink.  and 
will  pass  over  them,  leaving  them  perfectly  clean  and 
unsoiled.  A  piece  of  paper  which  has  been  previously 
damped  is  then  laid  on  the  stone,  and  an  impression  of 
the  drawing  or  writing  is  obtained  in  the  usual  manner 
by  the  aid  of  a  printing-press.  Another  method  of  pre¬ 
paring  a  stone  for  lithographic  printing  is  to  cover  the 
surface  with  a  coating  of  gum-water  colored  with  a 
black  or  red  pigment.  The  design  isthen  executed  with 
an  etching-needle,  which  scrapes  away  the  coating  of 
colored  gum  wherever  it  is  applied,  and  allows  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  stone  to  appear  through  it,  giving  the  draw¬ 
ing  or  etching  the  appearance  of  having  been  executed 
in  white  on  a  black  or  red  ground,  as  the  case  may  be. 
Oil  is  then  applied  to  the  stone,  which  readily  imbibes 
it  through  the  openings  made  in  the  ground  by  the 
etching-needle.  After  this  the  ground  is  washed  off, 
and  impressions  are  taken  from  the  stone  in  the  manner 
already  described.  Drawings  executed  in  black  and 
white  on  a  tinted  ground,  or  in  three  tints,  as  it  is  usu¬ 
ally  termed,  are  imitated  in  lithography  by  printing  two 
impressions  on  the  same  piece  of  paper  from  two  dif¬ 
ferent  stones.  From  one  of  these  the  design,  which  is 
drawn  upon  it  with  chalk  in  the  usual  manner,  is  ob¬ 
tained,  and  the  tint  is  produced  from  the  other  by  means 
of  coloring-matter,  the  parts  which  are  to  appear  white 
in  the  impression  having  been  scraped  out  before  any 
impressions  are  taken  from  the  stone.  In  printing  from 
two  or  more  stones,  the  printer  must  take  care  that  the 
impressions  register  accurately,  or  fit  exactly  together ; 
that  is  to  say,  that  the  imprint  of  the  second  and  fol¬ 
lowing  stones,  if  more  than  two  be  used,  as  in  chromo¬ 
lithography.  may  fall  exactly  on  that  part  of  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  paper  on  which  the  imprint  of  the  first  has 
been  received.  In  chromo-lithography  (from  the  Greek 
chroma,  color)  the  process  is  similar;  but  each  color  and 
tint  required  in  the  picture  is  imprinted  from  a  separate 
stone.  In  the  first  place  the  design  is  traced  on  stone, 
in  outline,  and  from  this  impressions  are  taken,  which 
are  transferred  to  other  stones,  and  serve  to  guide  those 
who  are  employed  in  preparing  them  for  the  work  in 
hand  in  placing  the  various  colors  in  their  proper 
positions,  so  that  the  successive  imprints  may  blend 
and  harmonize  together,  and  so  produce  a  picture 
that  is  pleasing  in  its  general  effect  when  the  whole 
have  been  applied  to  the  paper.  Accurate  copies  of 
the  outline  having  been  transferred  to  as  many  stones 
as  may  be  required,  the  lights  and  shadows  of  the  draw¬ 
ing  are  produced  on  two  of  them,  in  what  may  be  termed 
washes  of  sepia  and  neutral  gray,  and  these  form  the 
second  and  third  stones  from  which  imprints  are  taken. 
Others  arc  charged  in  the  requisite  parts  with  the  primary 
tints  that  appear  in  the  drawing,  and  those  that  are 
necessary  to  modify  these  and  blend  them  together. 
The  sharp,  dark,  finishing  touches,  and  the  final  coat, 
consisting  of  a  sort  of  glaze  or  wash  which  softens  and 
subdues  the  tints  that  have  been  already  laid  on,  are 
placed  on  others, and  the  whole  are  applied  to  the  paper 
in  succession  a  the  order  required.  It  will  be  seen  that 
the  process  ic  one  which  demands  great  nicety  in  its  ex¬ 
ecution,  and  that  the  greatest  skill  and  care  are  neces¬ 
sary  in  preparing  the  stones  and  insuring  perfect  accu¬ 
racy  of  register,  without  which  the  picture  produced 
would  be  entirely  spoiled,  as  the  edge  of  one  color  would 
lap  over  and  encroach  on  the  space  allotted  to  another, 
and  the  work  would  be  blurred  in  tint  and  indistinct  or 
ill-defined  in  outline.  Trade  circulars,  and  specimens 
of  MS.  and  handwriting,  which  are  often  given  in  bi¬ 
ographical  works,  are  written  in  lithographic  ink,  on 
what  is  called  transfer-paper,  and  the  writing  is  after¬ 
wards  transferred  from  the  paper  to  the  stone.  The 
paper  is  unsized,  but  a  thin  coating  of  gum,  prepared 
in  a  particular  manner  for  the  purpose,  is  spread  over 
the  side  which  is  intended  to  be  written  upon.  When 
the  ink  is  dry,  the  paper  is  damped  on  the  reverse  side, 
and  laid  with  tho  writing  downwards  on  a  polished  stone. 
The  moisture  that  has  been  applied  to  the  back  of  the 
paper  partially  dissolves  the  gum,  and  the  paper  can  be 
removed,  leaving  the  gum  and  the  writing  beneath  it 
upon  the  stone.  The  next  step  in  the  process  is  to  wash 
away  the  gum,  after  which  impressions  can  be  taken 
from  tho  stone  in  the  usual  manner.  Impressions  of 
maps,  charts,  armorial  bearings  for  book-plates,  and  de¬ 


signs  of  a  similar  nature,  are  taken  from  engravings  ex¬ 
ecuted  on  steel  or  copper  plates  in  lithographic  ink,  and 
transferred  to  polished  stone  while  the  ink  is  still  wet. 
Maps  printed  in  this  manner  are  but  little  inferior  to 
those  which  are  printed  from  the  plate  itself,  and  they 
can  be  produced  at  a  far  cheaper  rate,  owing  to  the  te¬ 
diousness  of  the  process  of  printing  from  plates  com¬ 
pared  to  that  of  printing  from  stone.  When  the  en¬ 
graving  is  of  small  size,  several  impressions  can  be 
ranged  side  by  side,  in  rows,  and  taken  off  at  once  by 
a  single  stroke  of  the  press.  When  the  work  is  very 
large,  the  transfer  may  be  made  to  a  plate  of  zinc  instead 
of  stoue,  as  stones  of  considerable  size  are  liable  to  break 
under  the  pressure  that  is  brought  to  bear  on  them. 
The  transfer  is  made,  and  impressions  are  taken  from 
zinc  plates  in  the  same  way  as  from  stone.  On  account 
of  tlie  substitution  of  zinc  plates  for  stone,  the  term  zin¬ 
cography  is  applied  by  some  to  this  kind  of  printing  from 
a  plane  metal  surface.  With  regard  to  the  preparation  of 
drawings  on  stone,  it  should  be  remarked  that  stones 
ought  to  be  selected  that  are  perfectly  free  from  flaws, and 
of  a  sufficient  degree  of  hardness.  They  should  also  be 
free  from  scratches;  and  to  secure  similarity  of  texture 
throughout  the  work,  the  granulation  of  the  stones 
should  be  uniform  all  over  the  surface  for  drawings  in 
imitation  of  chalk  and  pencil.  The  metal  aluminum 
has  of  late  years  come  into  use  as  a  substitute  for  litho¬ 
graphic  stone,  and  presents  advantages  which  promise 
to  make  it  supplant  the  stone  in  lithographic  work. 
The  unyielding  character  of  the  stone  renders  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  print  drawings  upon  this  material  on  a  flat  press, 
and  necessarily  at  slow  speed.  The  aluminum  plate,  on 
the  contrary,  can  be  bent  to  fit  the  surface  of  a  rotary 
press,  and  impressions  may,  therefore,  be  made  at  double 
the  usual  speed.  This  advantage,  and  the  cheapness  and 
adaptation  of  the  metal,  is  rapidly  giving  it  supremacy 
over  stone  in  the  lithographic  process. 

Litli'oiri,  Litlioiri'nl,  a.  [Gr.  lilhos,  and  eidos,  form.] 
Resembling  a  stone. 

billi'olabe,  n.  [Gr.  lithos,  and  lambareo,  labein,  to 
seize.]  (Surg.)  An  instrument  for  holding  fast  the  stone 
in  the  bladder  while  lithontriptic  instruments  act  upon 
it.  —  Dunglison. 

Litholog  ic,  Litholog  ical,  a.  Relating  to  lithol¬ 
ogy. 

Liithol'ogy,  n.  [Gr.  lithos,  and  logos,  a  discourse.]  The 
natural  history  of  stones. 

(Med.)  A  treatise  on  concretions. 

Litll'omarge,  n.  [Gr.  lithos.  and  Lat.  marga,  marl  ] 
(Min.)  Stone-marrow.  A  hydrous  silicate  of  alumina 
of  various  colors,  generally  associated  with  magnesian 
minerals.  The  term  has,  however,  been  applied  by  min¬ 
eralogists  to  several  substances,  some  of  which  are  mere 
products  of  the  decomposition  of  other  minerals. 

Litlio'llia,  in  Georgia,  a  village  of  De  Kalb  co.,  about 
20  m.  E.  of  Atlanta. 

Litliontrip'tic,  n.  and  a.  [Gr.  lithos,  a  stone,  and 
tribo,  I  wear  away.]  (Med.)  A  term  which  was  used  to 
denote  certain  medicines  which  were  believed  to  have 
tho  power  of  dissolving  calculi  in  the  bladder.  They 
were  chiefly  preparations  of  alkalies,  which,  by  correct¬ 
ing  the  acid  state  of  the  urine,  tended  to  alleviate  the 
pain ;  but  experience  has  abundantly  proved  that  they 
possess  no  power  of  breaking  up  or  dissolving  the  stone. 
The  term  is  now  generally  applied  to  such  medicines  as 
are  useful  in  counteracting  the  formation  of  calculi. 

Lithontrip'tor,  n.  (Surg.)  An  instrument  for  break¬ 
ing  calculi  in  the  bladder,  so  as  to  reduce  them  to  small 
particles  which  may  admit  of  being  passed  along  with 
the  urine,  and  thus  render  the  operation  of  lithotomy 
unnecessary. 

Lithoph'agi.n.p!.  [Gr.  lithos,  and  phago,  I  eat.] 
(Zool.)  Molluscous  animals  which  bore  into  stones. 

Litlioph'agous,  a.  (Zobl.)  Eating  stones  or  gravel, 
as  the  ostrich. 

Lit lioplios  plior,  n.  [Gr.  lithos,  and  phosphoros,  giv¬ 
ing  light.]  A  stone  which  becomes  phosphoric  by  heat. 

Lithoptiotog'rapliy.  n.  [Gr.  lithos, phos — photos, 
light,  and  yrapho,  to  engrave.]  The  art  of  producing 
prints  from  lithographic  stones,  by  means  of  photo¬ 
graphic  pictures  developed  on  their  surface. 

Litli'ophyl,  n.  [Gr.  lithos,  and  phyllon,  a  leaf.]  (Pal.) 
A  fossil  leaf,  or  the  figure  of  a  leaf  on  fossils;  lithobiblion. 

Lith'ophyte,  n.  [Gr.  lithos,  and  phyton,  a  plant  ]  A 
polyp  which  has  a  stony  axis, — as  distinguished  from 
the  kenlophytes.  or  horny  polyps. 

Lillioph'y tons,  Litliopliy t'ie,  a.  (Geol.)  Be¬ 
longing  to  lithophytes. 

Litliop  olis.  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Fairfield  co., 
about  18  m.  S.E.  of  Columbus. 

Lit  liospcr  ni tim,  n.  [Gr.  lithos,  a  stone,  and  sperma, 
seed  ;  the  seeds  being  hard  and  shining  like  little  peb¬ 
bles.]  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants,  order  Boraginace.ee. 
They  are  annual  or  perennial  herbs,  or  shrubs,  generally 
with  a  thick,  reddish  root;  flowers  spiked  or  racemed, 
bracted,  white  or  yellow.  The  most  important  Ameri¬ 
can  species  are,  the  L.  officinale,  the  Officinal  Gromwell ; 
L.  latifolium,  the  Broad -leaved  Gromwell;  L.  arvense, 
the  Corn  Gromwell,  or  Wheat-thief,  bearing  white  flow¬ 
ers;  and  L.  canescens,  the  Puccoon,  bearing  yellow 
flowers. 

Litli'otint,  n.  [Gr.  lithos,  and  Eng.  tint.)  A  stone 
tint,  dye,  or  color.  —  A  process  by  which  the  effect  of  a 
marked  or  tinted  drawing  can  be  obtained  on  stone  by 
the  aid  of  lithography. 

Lit Ilot  oni  n.  [Gr.  lithos, am]  tome,  a  cutting.]  (Surg.) 
An  instrument  used  in  lithotomy,  to  cut  the  bladder. 

(Nat.  Hist.)  A  stone  so  formed  naturally  as  to  have 
the  appearance  of  having  been  cut  artificially. 


Litliotom'ic,  or  Lithotom'ical,  a.  Pertaining  to 
lithonomy. 

Lit  ho  tom  is  t,  n.  One  who  practises  lithotomy. 

Lithot'omy,  n.  (Surg.)  [Gr.  lithos,  and  tome,  a  cut¬ 
ting,  temno,  tamein,  to  cut.]  The  operation,  art,  or  prac¬ 
tice  of  cutting  into  the  bladder,  in  order  to  extract  one 
or  more  stones  or  calculi  from  it.  In  the  article  Urinart 
Organs  we  shall  give  an  account  of  the  nature  and  for¬ 
mation  of  these  substances ;  while  here  we  shall  notice 
shortly  the  operation  that  is  generally  bad  recourse  to 
in  order  to  remove  them.  It  is  first  of  all  necessary  to 
ascertain  the  actual  existence  of  the  stone  in  the  blad¬ 
der,  and  that  it  is  not  encysted,  or  adherent  to  any  por¬ 
tion  of  its  substance.  This  is  done  by  introducing 
a  metallic  instrument,  called  a  sound,  through  the  ure¬ 
thra  into  the  bladder,  by  which  the  stone  may  be  felt,  and 
a  sound  produced  by  striking  it.  Several  methods  have 
been  recommended  of  extracting  the  stoue  ;  but  there 
are  only  two  of  them  that  can  be  adopted  with  any  pro¬ 
priety  ;  one  of  these  is  called  the  “  high  operation,” 
from  being  performed  immediately  above  the  pubes. 
There  are,  however,  several  objections  to  this  mode  of 
operation,  and  it  is  now  rarely  adopted,  except  for  some 
special  reason,  as  where  there  is  disease  of  the  urethra. 
The  other  is  called  the  “lateral  operation,”  on  account 
of  the  prostrate  gland  and  neck  of  the  bladder  being 
cut  laterally.  In  this  case  the  incisions  are  made  in  the 
perinasum,  and  the  neck  and  lateral  part  of  the  blad¬ 
der  laid  open,  so  as  to  allow  of  the  extraction  of  the 
stone  ;  it  is  to  be  removed  by  the  finger,  if  possible,  and 
if  not,  by  a  forceps.  Where  large,  it  is  sometimes  neces¬ 
sary  to  crush  the  stone,  and  take  it  away  piecemeal ;  in 
every  instance  the  cavity  of  the  bladder  ought  to  be  ex¬ 
amined  with  the  finger,  to  ascertain  that  there  is  no 
other  stone  present.  Where  numerous,  they  may  be  re¬ 
moved  with  a  scoop  ;  and  if  broken  down,  tepid  water 
should  be  injected,  so  as  to  remove  every  portion  of  the 
calcareous  matter,  and  prevent  a  nucleus  remaining  for 
the  formation  of  a  future  stone.  The  after-treatment  is 
simple;  the  wound  is  left  open  or  only  covered  with 
some  simple  ointment,  and  in  a  dependent  position,  that 
the  urine  may  flow  freely  through  it.  The  patient  is  to 
be  kept  quiet,  and  on  a  low  regimen,  and  diluted  drinks 
administered;  and  any  symptoms  of  inflammation  are 
to  be  met  by  prompt  antiphlogistic  treatment.  In  the 
course  of  two  or  three  days  the  urine  begins  to  flow  by 
the  urethra,  and  is  soon  wholly  discharged  in  that  way. 

Lith'otriptist,  n.  One  who  breaks  or  extracts  stones 
from  the  bladder. 

Lith'otriptor,  or  Lith’otritor,  n.  (Surg.)  See 

I.ITHOTRITV. 

Lithotrity,  (sometimes  Lithotripsy.)  n.  [Gr.  lithos,  a 
stone,  and  teiro,  I  break  into  pieces.]  (Surg.)  The  oper¬ 
ation  of  breaking  into  pieces  a  calculus  in  the  bladder 
by  means  of  instruments  passed  into  that  organ  through 
the  urethra,  so  that  the  fragments  may  be  discharged 
through  the  latter,  and  thus  the  performance  of  the 
operation  of  lithotomy  rendered  unnecessary.  This  is 
one  of  the  great  triumphs  of  modern  sur¬ 
gery,  and  although  the  importance  of 
such  an  operation  has  been  recognized 
from  the  earliest  time,  Civiale,  a  French 
surgeon,  who  commenced  his  researches 
in  1817,  but  did  not  perform  his  first  oper¬ 
ation  till  1824,  is  entitled  to  be  regarded 
as  the  discoverer  of  lithotrity.  The  oper¬ 
ation  consists  in  passing  a  pair  of  strong 
sliding  forceps,  furnished  with  teeth, 
through  the  urethra  into  the  bladder, 
and  laying  hold  of  the  calculus,  when  the 
lower  limb  of  the  forceps  is  fixed  in  a 
vice,  and  the  upper  struck  smartly  with 
a  hammer,  so  as  to  break  the  stone.  The 
instrument  is  then  withdrawn,  and  the 
fragments  are  afterwards  voided  with  the 
urine.  Instead  of  being  hammered,  the 
stone  may  be  crushed,  as  it  is  the  mode 
of  operation  which  is  now  the  most  ap¬ 
proved,  the  stone  being  grasped  by  the 
blades  of  the  instrument  shown  in  Fig. 

1597,  called  the  lithotriptor,  one  blade 
acting  on  the  other  by  means  of  a  screw. 

Litholapaxy,  the  method  now  in  use  by 
almost  all  surgeons,  was  recommended 
by  Dr.  Bigelow,  of  New  York,  in  1878,  as 
an  outcome  of  the  teachings  of  Dr.  Otis, 
who  found  it  possible  to  introduce  in¬ 
struments  of  larger  size.  It  differs  from 
lithotrity  only  that  the  operation  may  be 
completed  at  one  sitting.  L.  is  usually 
much  less  dangerous  than  lithotomy. 

Lith'oty  pe,  n.  A  stereotype-plate  obtained  by  the  pro¬ 
cess  of  Lithctypy,  q.  v. 

— v.a.  To  stereotype  plates  by  the  process  of  Lithotypy. 

Lithot'ypy,  n.  [Gr.  lithos,  stone,  and  typos,  type.]  The 
act  or  process  of  making  a  peculiar  kind  of  stereotype- 
plates,  by  pressing  into  a  mould  taken  from  a  page  which 
has  been  set  up,  a  composition  of  gum-shellac  and  sand 
of  a  fine  quality,  together  with  a  little  tar  and  linseed- 
oil,  all  in  a  heated  state.  A  plate  is  thus  formed,  which, 
though  soft  at  first,  becomes,  when  thrown  into  cold 
water,  as  hard  as  stone,  and  having,  from  the  sand 
which  it  contains,  a  stony  texture;  — hence  the  name. 

Lith'oxyle,  n.  [Gr.  lithos,  and  xylon,  wood.]  Petrified 
wood. 

Lithuania,  (lith-u-ai'ne.-a.)  The  former  name  of  an 
extensive  tract  of  country  lying  between  Poland  and 
Prussia,  and  now  comprised  in  the  Russian  governments 
of  Wilna,  Groduo,  and  Minsk.  It  is  very  flat,  generally 
sandy,  and  intersected  by  vast  marshes  and  bogs.  Oc¬ 
cupied  in  1009  by  a  savage  people  whose  origin  is  un- 
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known,  L.  was  conquered  by  the  Sword-bearers  and  the 
Knights  of  Jerusalem,  in  the  13th  century.  Having 
united  the  independent  tribes,  and  concentrated  his 
power,  Ringold  assumed  the  title  of  grand-duke  in  1230, 
and  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Mendog,  who  embraced 
Christianity  in  1255,  though  he  abjured  it  in  1255.  VVi- 
tenes  acquired  the  supreme  power  in  1282,  which  he 
transmitted  to  his  son  Ghedemin  in  1315.  Jagellou 
came  to  the  throne  in  1381 ;  and  on  the  condition  of  re¬ 
ceiving  in  marriage  Hedwige,  daughter  of  the  king  of 
Poland,  together  with  the  crown  of  that  country,  he 
consented  to  become  a  Christian,  and  was  baptized,  with 
his  nobles  and  many  of  his  subjects,  Feb.  14,  1386.  By 
the  treaty  of  Lublin,  in  1569,  the  two  countries  were  for¬ 
mally  united.  Part  of  it  passed  with  Poland  under  the 
sway  of  Russia,  Feb.  17,  1772,  and  the  remainder  in 
March,  1794.  An  insurrection,  which  was  soon  sup¬ 
pressed,  occurred  in  1831.  The  peasants  took  part  with 
Russia  during  the  Polish  revolt  of  1848. 

Eit'igable,  a.  Subject  to  litigation. 

Eit'igant,  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  htigans.]  Contending  in 
law ;  engaged  in  a  law-suit. 

— n.  A  person  engaged  in  a  legal  contest  or  law-suit. 

Eit/igate,  v.  a.  [Lat.  litigo,  litigatus —  lis ,  litis,  strife, 
dispute.]  To  contest  in  law  ;  to  debate  by  judicial  pro¬ 
cess. 

— 1>.  n.  To  carry  on  a  law-suit. 

Eitiga'tion,  n.  [L.  Lat.  litigatin.\  The  act  or  pro¬ 
cess  of  litigating,  or  of  carrying  on  a  suit  in  a  court  of 
law  or  equity  for  the  recovery  of  a  right  or  claim;  a 
judicial  contest. 

1.1  t  igiotlS,  (li-tid'jus.) a.  [Fr.  litigieux  ;  Lat.  litiginsus, 
from  litigtum,  a  dispute.  See  Ljtioate.]  Wrangling; 
contentious;  inclined  to  judicial  contest;  given  to  the 
practice  of  contending  in  law.  —  Disputable;  controvert¬ 
ible  ;  subject  to  contention. 

Eitig4'iously,  adv.  In  a  contentious  manner. 

Litig'ionsnes§,  n.  Quality  of  being  litigious :  a  dis¬ 
position  to  engage  in  or  to  carry  on  law-suits;  inclina¬ 
tion  to  judicial  contests. 

I.it'iz,  or  Eit'itz.  in  Penna.,  a  post-borough  of  Lan¬ 
caster  co.,  8  m.  N.  of  Lancaster.  Pop.  (1897)  1,520. 

Eit'mtis,  n.  ( Chem .)  A  blue  coloring-matter  obtained 
from  the  Roccella  tinctaria ,  and  moistened  with  a  solu- 
cion  of  carbonate  of  potash.  The  chemical  character  of 
this  convenient  test  deserves  investigation.  It  is  much 
used  by  chemists  as  a  rough  test  for  the  presence  of 
free  acid  or  alkali  in  a  solution  or  gaseous  mixture.  It 
is  generally  used  in  the  form  of  litmus-paper,  which  is 
prepared  in  the  following  manner  :  —  Common  com¬ 
mercial  litmus  is  digested  in  water  until  a  deep-blue  so¬ 
lution  is  formed.  It  is  then  filtered,  and  pieces  of  bibu¬ 
lous  paper  are  dipped  into  it  and  dried.  It  often  happens 
that  litmus  itself  contains  alkaline  matter;  in  which 
case  it  will  be  necessary  to  add  dilute  acid  until  the 
blue  color  just  begins  to  burn,  when  a  few  drops  of  the 
alkaline  litmus  solution  should  be  added  to  restore  the 
balance.  Blue  litmus-paper  is  burnt  red  by  acids.  Red¬ 
dened  by  being  suspended  for  a  few  seconds  over  the 
fumes  of  acetic  acid,  it  serves  as  a  test  for  alkalies, 
which  restore  it  to  its  original  color.  It  is  hardly  ne¬ 
cessary  to  direct  the  student  to  keep  litmus-paper  out 
of  the  reach  of  the  light  and  acids  or  alkaline  fumes. — 
See  Roccella. 

Ei'totes.  n.  [Gr.  lilos,  plain.]  (Rhet.)  A  figure,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Greek  and  Latin  rhetoricians,  in  which 
an  affirmative  is  expressed  by  the  negative  of  the  con¬ 
trary ;  it  is,  therefore,  a  species  of  irony  in  the  ancient 
sense  of  the  word,  in  which  less  is  expressed  than  what 
is  intended  to  be  conveyed  to  the  mind  of  the  reader  or 
hearer.  Thus,  “  a  citizen  of  no  mean  city  ”  means  “  of 
an  illustrious  city.”  It  is  a  figure  constantly  employed 
to  soften  what  might  otherwise  appear  obnoxious  in 
pel  f-commendation . 

Eitram'eter,  n.  [Gr.  litra, and  metron,  a  measure.]  An 
instrument  to  ascertain  the  specific  gravity  of  liquids.  I 

1. 1  t  re.  l.i'ter,  n.  [Fr.  litre,  from  Gr.  litra,  a  measure 
of  capacity.]  The  French  standard  measure  of  capacity 
in  the  decimal  system.  The  litre  is  a  cubic  decimetre; 
that  is,  a  cube,  each  of  the  sides  of  which  are  3-937  Eng-  i 
lish  inches;  it  contains  61027  English  cubic  inches,  j 
Four  and  a  half  litres  are  a  close  approach  to  the  Eng¬ 
lish  imperial  gallon. 

Eit'ter,  n.  [Fr.  litiere,  from  lit,  a  bed,  contracted  from 
Lat.  lectus,  a  bed  or  couch.]  A  bed  of  straw,  fern,  or 
other  dry  substance  which  is  placed  under  horses  and 
cattle,  in  the  stables,  cow-houses,  farm-yards,  Ac,  for 
the  purpose  of  keeping  the  animals  clean  and  warm, 
and  providing  a  supply  of  manure.  For  this  latter  ob¬ 
ject  all  sorts  of  dry  materials  ought  to  be  carefully  col¬ 
lected  and  stacked  for  winter  use. 

—A  brood  of  young  pigs,  puppies,  kittens,  and  other  quad¬ 
rupeds. 

—A  vehicle  formed  with  shafts,  supporting  a  bed  between 
them,  in  which  a  person  may  be  borne  by  men  or  by  a 
horse,  is  called  a  litter.  In  the  latter  case  it  is  usually 
called  a  horse-litter;  and  a  similar  carriage  in  India  is 
called  a  palanquin,  when  borne  by  men,  and  howdah 
when  borne  by  elephants.  Litters  or  palanquins  were  in 
use  among  the  ancient  Egyptians  They  were  borne 
upon  the  shoulders  of  men  (Fig.  1598),  and  appear  to 
have  been  used  for  carrying  persons  of  consideration  j 
short  distances  on  visits,"  like  the  sedan  chair  of  after¬ 
centuries  in  Europe.  In  Cant.  iii.  9,  we  find  a  word 
which  occurs  nowhere  else  in  Scripture,  and  is  applied 
to  a  vehicle  used  by  king  Solomon.  This  word  is  ren¬ 
dered  “chariot”  in  the  English  version,  although  un¬ 
like  any  other  word  so  rendered  in  that  version.  It 
literally  means  a  moving  couch,  and  is  generally  con¬ 
ceived  to  denote  a  kind  of  sedan,  litter,  or  rather  palan¬ 
quin,  in  which  great  personages  and  women  were  borne  J 


from  place  to  place.  The  name,  as  well  as  the  object, 
immediately  suggests  that  it  may  have  been  nearly  the 
same  thing  as  the  moving  throne  or  seat  of  the  Persians. 


Fig.  1598.  —  EGYPTIAN  LITTER. 

It  consists  (Fig.  1599)  of  a  light  frame  fixed  on  two 
strong  poles,  like  those  of  our  sedan-chair.  The  frame 


is  generally  covered  with  cloth,  and  has  a  door,  some¬ 
times  of  lattice-work,  at  each  side.  It  is  carried  by  two 
mules,  one  between  the  poles  before,  the  other  behind. 
These  conveyances  are  used  by  great  persons  when  dis¬ 
posed  for  retirement  or  ease  during  a  journey,  or  when 
sick  or  feeble  from  age.  But  they  are  chiefly  used  by 
ladies  of  consideration  in  their  journeys.  In  Arabia, 
or  in  the  countries  where  Arabian  usages  prevail,  two 
camels  are  usually  employed  to  bear  the  takht-ravan,  or 
litter,  and  sometimes  two  horses.  When  borne  by 
camels,  the  head  of  the  hindmost  of  the  animals  is  bent 


Fig.  1600.  —  ARABIAN  LITTER, 
painfully  down  under  the  vehicle.  This  is  the  most 
comfortable  kind  of  litter,  and  two  light  persons  may 
travel  in  it. 

Eit'ter,  v.  a.  To  strew  or  scatter  straw,  hay,  Ac.,  as  a 
bed  for  horses,  Ac.;  to  supply  with  litter;  to  cover  with 
straw  or  hay.  —  To  scatter  over  carelessly  with  shreds, 
fragments,  and  the  like. 

— v.  n.  To  bring  forth  young,  as  swine  and  other  small 
quadrupeds. 

litterateur,  (le-ta-rd-tur',)  n.  [Fr.]  One  who  makes 
literature  his  principal  occupation;  a  literary  man. 

Eit'terings,  n.  pi.  (Weaving.)  Sticks  used  to  keep  a 
web  stretched  on  a  weaver’s  beam. 

Eittermore',  or  Lettermore,  an  island  of  Ireland,  in 
Kilkinan  Bay,  off  the  coast  of  Connaught. 

Eittermiil'lin.  an  island  of  Ireland,  in  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  about  27  m.  W.  by  S.  of  Galway. 

Eit'tery,  n.  Covered  with,  or  consisting  of,  litter. 

Eit'tle,  a  ,  (comp,  less,  lesser,  sup.  least.)  [A.  S.  lytel; 
Du.  luttel.]  Small  in  size  or  extent;  not  great  or  large; 
diminutive;  as,  a  little  house.  —  Short  in  duration;  as, 
a  little  rest,  a  little  sleep.  —  Small  in  quantity  or  amount; 
as,  a  little  food.  —  Of  small  dignity,  power,  or  importance. 

41  He  was  a  very  little  gentleman.4'—  Clarendon. 

— Of  small  force  or  effect;  slight;  inconsiderable. 

-n.  A  small  portion,  quantity,  or  amount ;  a  small  space ; 
anything  small,  slight,  or  of  inconsiderable  importance; 
not  much. 

— adv.  In  a  small  degree;  not  much:  in  a  small  quantitv 
or  space  of  time;  in  small  degree;  slightly;  —  sometimes 
preceded  by  a. 

Iiit'tle  Bea'ver,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  township  of  Law¬ 
rence  co. 

Eit'tle  Bea'ver  Riv'er,  in  Ohio,  enters  the  Ohio 
River  from  Columbiana  co.,  near  the  borders  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania. 

Iiit'tle  Black  Riv'er.  risesin  Ripley  co., in  Missouri, 
and  enters  Current  River  in  Randolph  co.,  Arkansas. 

Iiit'tle  Blue  Creek,  in  Missouri,  flows  into  the  Mis¬ 
souri  River  from  Jackson  co.  In  Oct.,  1864.  a  force  of 
Confederates,  under  General  Stirling  Price,  was  here  at¬ 
tacked  by  a  body  of  Union  troops,  commanded  by  Gen. 
Curtis,  and  after  a  contest  of  several  hours  were  com¬ 
pelled  to  fall  back  to  Big  Blue  Creek,  another  small  af¬ 
fluent  of  the  Missouri  in  Jackson  co.  Here  they  took 
a  st'ong  position,  but  were  soon  driven  from  it  with 
heavy  loss  by  Gen.  Pleasanton’s  cavalry,  and  then  re¬ 
treated  into  Arkansas. 


Iiit'tle  Blue  Riv'er,  in  Indiana,  enters  Blue  Rivet 

in  Shelby  co. 

Iiit'tle  Bra'zos,  in  Texas,  enters  the  Brazos  River 

from  Robertson  co. 

Iiit'tle  Brewster  Island,  in  Massachusetts,  an 
island  and  light-house  at  the  N.  side  of  the  entrance  to 
Boston  Harbor.  It  exhibits  a  revolving-light  82  feet 
above  sea-level.  Lat.  42°  19'  48"  N.,  Lon.  70°  53'  30"  W. 

Iiit'tle  Brit'ain,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village  and 
township  of  Lancaster  co. 

Iiit'tle  Bro'kenstraw  Creek,  in  Pennsylvania, 
enters  the  Big  Brokenstraw  Creek  from  Warren  co. 

Iiit  tie  Busli'kill  Creek,  in  Pennsylvania,  enters 
Bnshkill  Creek  in  Pike  co. 

Iiit'tle  Cha'zy  Riv'er,  in  New  York,  enters  Lak* 
Champlain  from  Clinton  co. 

Iiit'tle  Chuck  y,  in  Tennessee,  a  P.  0.  of  Greene  co. 

Iiit'tle  Chute,  (shoot,)  in  Wisconsin,  a  post-village  of 
Outagamie  co.,  abt.  105  m.  N.N.E.  of  Madison. 

Iiit'tle  Clear  field  Creek,  in  Pennsylvania,  enters 
Clearfield  Creek  in  Clearfield  co. 

Iiit'tle  Coal  Riv'er,  in  IF.  Virginia,  formed  in  Boone 
co.  by  the  union  of  the  Pond  and  Spruce  forks,  enters 
Coal  River  in  Kanawha  co. 

Iiit'tle  Coiup'toii.  in  Missouri,  a  post-village  of  Car- 
roll  co.,  abt.  18  m.  S  S.W.  of  La  Clede. 

Iiit'tle  Conip'ton,  in  Rhode  Island,  a  post-township 
of  Newport  co. 

Iiit'tle  Coo'ley,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-office  of 
Crawford  co. 

Iiit'tle  Cataw'ba  Riv'er,  in  N.  Carolina,  enters 
the  Catawba,  or  Great  Catawba  River,  in  Gaston  co. 

Iiit'tle  Creek,  in  Delaware,  a  hundred  of  Kent 
county. 

Iiit'tle  Creek,  in  Kentucky,  a  post-office  of  Pike  co. 

Iiit'tle  Creek  Eodge,  in  Delaware,  a  post-office  of 
Kent  co. 

Iiit’tle  Cuui'berlaud  Island,  in  Georgia,  an 
island  and  light-house  at  the  S.  side  of  the  mouth  of 
Santilla  River.  It  exhibits  a  fixed-light  53  feet  above 
sea-level.  Lat.  30°  58'  30"  N.,  Lon.  8 1°  37'  W. 

Iiit'tle  Cuyahoga  Riv'er,  (ki-a-lio’ga,)  enters  Cuya¬ 
hoga  River  in  Summit  co. 

Iiit'tle  Dar'by  Creek,  in  Ohio,  enters  Darby  Creek 
abt.  14  m.  S.W.  of  Columbus. 

Iiit'tle  Detroit',  in  Illinois,  a  post-village  of  Tazewell 
co.,  abt.  70  m.  N.  of  Springfield. 

Iiit'tle  Doe.  In  Tennessee,  a  post-office  of  Johnson  co. 

Iiit'tle  Fa'gle,  in  Kentucky,  a  post-office  of  Scott  co. 

liittle  Eau  Claire  Riv'er,  (o-klair’,)  in  Wisconsin, 
enters  the  Wisconsin  River  from  Marathon  co. 

Iiit'tle  Egg  Har'bor,  in  New  Jersey,  a  township  of 
Burlington  co. 

Iiit'tle  Egg  Har'bor  Bay,  In  New  Jersey,  an  inlet 
of  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  between  New  Inlet  and  Barne- 
gat  Bay. 

Eittle  Egg  Harbor  River,  in  New  Jersey,  rises 
in  the  S.  central  part  of  Burlington  co.,  and  flows  S.E. 
between  Burlington  and  Atlantic  cos.,  into  Little  Egg 
Harbor. 

Eittle  Elk'hart  Creek,  in  Indiana,  enters  the  St. 
Joseph  River  in  Elkhart  co. 

Eittle  Falls,  in  Minnesota,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Mor¬ 
rison  co.,  about  35  m.  N.  by  W.  of  St.  Cloud.  Pop. 
(1895)  5,116. 

Eittle  Falls,  in  New  Jersey,  a  post-village  of  Passaio 
co.,  about  4  m.  S.W.  of  Paterson. 

Eittle  Falls,  in  New  York,  an  important  town  of 
Herkimer  co.,  on  the  Mohawk  river,  Erie  canal,  N.  Y. 
Central  and  West  Shore  R.Rs.,  21  m.  E.  by  S.  of  Utica; 
has  immense  water  power,  extensive  industries,  and  a 
vast  trade  in  cheese  and  other  dairy  products.  Pop. 
(1897)  about  10,000. 

Eittle  Falls,  in  Wisconsin,  a  township  of  Monroe  co. 

Eittle  Flat,  in  Kentucky,  a  village  of  Bath  co. 

Eittle  Flat  Rock  Creek,  in  Indiana,  enters  the 
Flat  Rock  River,  abt.  7  m.  N.W.  of  Greensburg. 

EittleTort,  in  Illinois.  See  Waukegan. 

Eittle  Gap,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  1’.  0.  of  Carbon  co. 

Eittle  Genesee',  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of  Alle¬ 
ghany  co.,  about  250  m.  W.  by  S.  of  Albany. 

Eittle  George  town,  in  W.  Virginia,  a  post-office 
of  Berkeley  co. 

Eittle-go,  n.  In  the  English  universities,  a  cant  word 
applied  to  a  public  examination  about  the  middle  of  the 
course;  so  called  because  it  is  less  strict  than  the  final  one. 

Eittle  Grant,  in  Wisconsin,  a  post-twp.  of  Grant  co. 

Eittle  Green  Eake,  in  Wisconsin,  a  lake  of  Mar¬ 
quette  co,  abt.  4  m.  S.  of  Green  Lake.  It  covers  an  area 
of  abt.  2  sq.  m.  The  waters  are  very  deep,  and  remark¬ 
ably  pure,  and  the  surrounding  scenery  is  extremely  fine. 

Eittle  Gnn'powder,  in  Maryland,  a  village  of  Bal¬ 
timore  co. 

Eittle  Guyandotte  (gi-an-dot'),  in  West  Virginia, 
a  river  rising  in  the  mountains  of  Wyoming  co,  and 
flowing  N.W.  into  the  Ohio  river  in  Campbell  co. 

Eittle  Hiek'inan,  in  Kentucky,  a  post-office  of  Jes¬ 
samine  co. 

Eittle  Hock'ing.  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Wash¬ 
ington  co.  Pop.  (1897)  395. 

Eittle  Junia'ta.  in  Pennsylvania.  See  Juniata. 

Eittle  Kanaw  ha  River,  in  West  Virginia,  rises 
in  the  mountains  of  Webster  co,  and  flowing  a  general 
N.W.  course  through  Braxton,  Gilmer,  Calhoun,  Wright, 
and  Wood  cos.,  enters  the  Ohio  river  at  Parkersburg. 

Eittle  Eake,  ill  California,  a  village  and  township  of 
Mendocino  co,  about  22  m.  N.W.  of  Ukiah. 

Eittle  Eake,  in  Louisiana,  a  lake  on  the  boundary 
line  between  Jefferson  and  La  Fourche  pai  ishes,  con¬ 
nected  with  Barataria  Bay. 

Eittle  Eot,  in  Tennessee,  a  post-village  of  Hickman  co. 
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liit'tlc  I.o.y'aNock  Creek,  in  Pennsylvania ,  enters 
the  Loyalsock  Creek  in  Sullivan  co. 
kittle  Mahoney?  in  Pennsylvania,  a  township  of 
Northumberland  co. 

kittle  Ma'lioning'  Creek,  in  Pennsylvania,  enters 
the  Mahoning  Creek  in  Indiana  co. 
kittle  Marsh,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village  of  Tioga 
co.,  abt.  110  m.  N.N.W.  of  Harrisburg, 
kittle  Meadows,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-offico  of 
Susquehanna  co. 

kittle  Mi'aini  River,  in  Ohio,  enters  the  Ohio  River 
abt.  6  m.  above  Cincinnati. 

kittle  Missou'ri  River,  rises  in  the  N.E.  part  of 
Wyoming,  and  traversing  a  portion  of  Montana,  enters 
Dakota,  and  joins  the  Missouri  river  about  Lat.  47°  30' 
N.,  Lon  102°  15'  W. 

kittle  Missouri  River,  in  Arkansas,  rises  in  Elk 
s  co.,  and  flowing  S.E.  enters  the  Washita  river,  about  15 
m.  N.  of  Camden. 

kittle  Mount,  in  Kentucky,  a  post-vill.  of  Spencer  co. 
kittle  Moun'tain,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  mountainous 
ridge  in  Columbia  co.,  S.  of  and  parallel  to  Catawissa 
Mountain. 

kittle  Mud  dy.  in  Illinois,  a  village  of  Franklin  co., 
about  140  m.  S.S.E.  of  Springfield, 
kittle  Mun'cy  Creek,  in  Pennsylvania,  enters 
Muncy  Creek  in  Lycoming  co. 
kittle  Mns'kinguin  River,  in  Ohio,  enters  the 
Ohio  River  abt.  8  m.  above  Marietta, 
kit'tleness,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  little ;  small¬ 
ness  of  size  or  bulk;  meanness;  want  of  grandeur  or 
dignity ;  penuriousness. 

kittle  Obi'on  River,  in  Kentucky,  enters  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi  River  from  Hickman  co. 
kittle  Ocinul'jfee,  in  Georgia.  See  Ocmulgee. 
kittle  Ogee'chee,  in  Georgia.  See  Ogeeohee. 
kittle  Os'age,  in  Missouri,  a  post-village  of  Vernon 
county. 

kittle  Otter,  in  IF.  Virginia,  a  P.  0.  of  Braxton  co. 
kittle  Pigeon  River,  (pij'un,)  in  Tennessee,  enters 
the  French  Broad  River  from  Sevier  co. 
kittle  Pi'ney  Creek,  in  Missouri,  enters  the  Gas¬ 
conade  River  from  Pulaski  co. 
kittle  Placentia,  (pla-sen'shewi.)  a  seaport  of  New¬ 
foundland,  on  the  S.E  extremity  of  the  island,  abt.  Lat. 
47°  18'  N..  Lon.  53°  58'  W. 

kittle  Plym'outh,  in  Virginia,  a  post-village  of 
King  and  Queen  co. 

kittle  Port,  in  Iowa,  a  post-office  of  Clayton  co. 
kittle  Prairie  Ronde,  in  Michigan,  a  post-office 
of  Cass  co. 

kittle  Racoon'  Creek,  in  Indiana.  See  Racoon 
River. 

kittle  Rai'sin  River,  in  Michigan,  enters  the  Raisin 
River  in  Monroe  co. 

kittle  Red  River,  in  Arkansas,  rises  in  Van  Boren 
co.,  and  flowiug  a  general  S.E.  course,  enters  White 
River  in  White  co. 

kittle  Rest,  in  New  York,  a  post-office  of  Dutchess  co. 
kittle  River,  in  Alabama,  enters  the  Alabama  River 
from  Monroe  co. 

kittle  River,  in  California,  a  P.  0.  of  Mendocino  co. 
kittle  River,  in  Florida,  an  unimportant  village  of 
Suwannee  co. 

kittle  River,  in  Georgia,  enters  the  Oconee  River  in 
Morgan  co. 

— Enters  the  Savannah  River, bet. Lincoln  and  Columbia  cos. 
—  Enters  the  Withlacoochee  River  in  Lowndes  co. 
kittle  River,  in  Indiana,  rises  in  Allen  co.,  and  fluw¬ 
ing  S.W.,  enters  the  Wabash  in  Huntingdon  co. 

— A  post-office  of  Allen  co. 

kittle  River,  in  Kentucky,  enters  the  Cumberland 
River  in  Trigg  co. 

kittle  River,  in  Louisiana,  enters  the  Washita  River 
at  Harrisonburg,  in  Catahoula  par.  Abt.  25  m.  above  its 
mouth  it  expands  into  Catahoula  Lake,  which  covers  an 
area  of  about  50  sq.  m. 

kittle  River,  in  N.  Carolina,  enters  Cape  Fear  River 
in  Cumberland  co. 

—Enters  the  Yadkin  river  in  Richmond  co. 

— Enters  the  Neuse  river  in  Wayne  co. 
kittle  River,  in  S.  Carolina,  enters  the  Savannah 
River  in  Abbeville  dist. 

— Enters  Broad  River  in  Fairfield  dist. 

— Enters  the  Saluda  in  Newberry  dist. 
kittle  River,  in  Tennessee,  enters  the  Holston  River 
from  Blount  co.,  abt.  12  m.  S.W.  of  Knoxville, 
kittle  River,  in  Texas,  formed  by  the  confluence  of 
the  Leon  and  Lampasas  rivers,  in  Bell  co.,  and  flows 
S.E  into  the  Brazos,  near  Nashville, 
kittle  River,  in  Virginia,  enters  Goose  Creek  in  Lou¬ 
don  co. 

— A  post-office  of  Floyd  co. 

kittle  River  Harbor,  in  Maine,  an  arm  of  Machias 
Bay.  On  the  N.  side  is  a  fixed  light,  abt.  23  ft.  above 
sea-level.  Lat.  44°  33'  N.,  Lon.  67°  6'  W. 
kittle  River  Village,  in  Maine,  a  village  of  Andros¬ 
coggin  co.,  abt.  30  m.  S.S.W.  of  Augusta, 
kittle  Rock,  in  Arkansas,  a  city,  seat  of  justice  of  ] 
Pulaski  co.,  and  the  cap.  of  the  State,  on  the  Arkansas 
river,  about  300  m.  from  its  mouth,  and  1,065  m.  W.S.W. 
of  Washington  ;  Lat.  34°  40'  N.,  Lon.  83°  10'  W.  The 
town  is  finely  located  on  a  bluff,  or  headland,  which 
rises  50  feet  above  the  river,  and  is  surrounded  by  a 
fertile  and  properous  region.  It  contains  many  fine 
and  substantial  buildings,  besides  the  State  Arsenal 
aud  State  Penitentiary.  Pop.  (1897)  about  30,000. 
kittle  Rock,  in  Illinois,  a  post-town  and  township  of 
Kendall  co.,  about  27  miles  W.S.W.  of  the  city  of 
Chicago. 

kittle  Rock,  in  South  Carolina,  a  post-village  of 
Marion  co. 


kittle  Sa'ble,  in  Michigan,  a  township  of  Mason 
county. 

kittle  Saint  Joseph'*  River,  rises  in  Hillsdale 
co.,  Michigan,  and  flowing  S.  into  Ohio,  enters  the  St. 
Joseph’s  River  of  the  Maumee,  in  Fulton  co. 
kittle  Salt  Creek,  in  Indiana,  enters  Salt  Creek  in 
Monroe  co. 

kittle  Sandus'ky,  in  Ohio,  a.  post-village  of  Wyan¬ 
dot  co.,  about  54  m.  N.N.W.  of  Columbus, 
kittle  San'dy  Creek,  in  New  York,  enters  Lake 
Ontario  from  Oswego  co. 

kittle  Schuylkill  River,  (skool'kil,)  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  enters  the  Schuylkill  River  at  Port  Carbon, 
kittle  Scio'to  River,  in  Ohio,  enters  the  Ohio  Riv¬ 
er  about  8  m.  above  Portsmouth, 
kittle  Sew'all  Moun'tain,  in  IF.  Virginia,  a  post- 
office  of  Greenbrier  co. 

kittle  Sioux,  in  Iowa,  a  post-township  of  Harrison 
co. 

kittle  Sioux  River,  in  Iowa.  See  Inyan  Yankee 
River. 

kittle  So'ilns,  in  New  York,  a  village  of  Cayuga  co., 
about  30  m.  N.  of  Auburn. 

kittle  SocIuj*  Ray,  in  New  York,  an  inlet  of  Lake 
Ontario, in  Cayuga  co.  It  receives  the  Little  Sodus  River, 
kit'tlestoivn.  ill  Pennsylvania,  a  post- village  of 
Adams  co.,  about  30  m.  S.W.  of  York, 
kittle  Stur'geon,  in  Wisconsin,  a  post-village  of 
lloor  co.,  about  10  m.  W.  of  Sturgeon  Bay. 
kittle  Suain'ieo,  in  Wisconsin,  a  small  river  flowing 
into  Green  Bay  from  Oconto  co. 

—  A  post-village  of  Oconto  co. 

kittle  Thib'et,  or  Rul'ti,  a  territory  lying  on  the 
Upper  Indus  beyond  the  Himalaya,  and  forming  a  sort 
of  debatable  land  between  India  and  Tartary.  It  is  im¬ 
mediately  to  the  north  of  the  Valley  of  Cashmere,  with 
which  it  has  been  politically  connected  by  conquest.  It 
occupies  about  8,000  sq.  miles,  extending  in  N.  Lat.  bet. 
34°  30'  and  36°,  and  in  E.  Lon.  bet.  75°  and  77°.  With 
an  average  elevation  of  about  7,000  ft.  above  the  sea,  B. 
is  surrounded  by  mountains  of  nearly  the  same  height 
above  its  own  level.  Hence  the  temperature  is  such 
that  only  snow  falls  in  what  ought  to  be  the  rainy  sea¬ 
son,  though  in  summer  the  thermometer  ranges  at  noon 
from  70°  to  90°  F.  European  fruits  are  said  to  be  plen¬ 
tiful.  The  inhabitants  are  of  the  Mongolian  race,  and 
chiefly  Mohammedans.  The  only  town  of  importance  is 
Iskardoh,  which  sometimes  gives  its  name  to  the  whole 
country. 

kittle  Tallapoo'sa,  rises  in  Carroll  co.,  Georgia, 
and  flowing  S.W.  into  Alabama,  joins  the  Tallapoosa  in 
Randolph  co. 

kittle  Toby’s  ('reek,  in  Pennsylvania,  enters 
Clarion  River  from  Elk  co. 

kit'tletou,  or  kyt'teltou,  Thomas,  a  celebrated 
English  judge,  and  writer  on  law,  was  B.  at  Frank  ley, 
in  Worcestershire.  He  studied  at  the  Temple,  was  ap¬ 
pointed  one  of  the  judges  of  the  Common  Pleas,  in  1466, 
and  continued  to  enjoy  the  esteem  of  his  sovereign,  Ed¬ 
ward  IV.,  and  the  nation,  until  his  death,  at  an  advanced 
age,  in  1481.  The  memory  of  Judge  L.  is  preserved  by 
his  celebrated  treatise  on  Tenures,  which  is  written  in 
Norman-French,  and  is  esteemed  the  principal  authority 
for  the  law  of  real  property  in  England.  This  work  has 
been  commented  on  by  Coke,  Sir  M.  Hale,  Lord  Chan¬ 
cellor  Nottingham,  and  other  eminent  lawyers, 
kit'tleton,  in  Iowa,  a  small  village  of  Buchanan  co., 
10  m.  N.W.  of  Independence. 

kittletou,  in  Illinois,  a  post-village  and  township  of 
Schuyler  county,  about  66  miles  N.W.  of  Springfield, 
kittletou,  in  Maine,  a  post-township  of  Aroostook 
county. 

kittleton,  in  Massachusetts,  a  post-village  and  town¬ 
ship  of  Middlesex  county,  about  31  miles  W.N.W.  of 
Boston. 

kittleton,  in  N.  Carolina,  a  post-village  of  Halifax 
co.,  about  78  m.  N.E.  of  Raleigh, 
kittleton,  in  New  Hampshire,  a  post-village  and 
township  of  Grafton  county,  about  90  miles  N.  by  W. 
of  Concord. 

kittleton,  in  New  Jersey,  a  village  of  Morris  co.,  abt. 
5  m.  N.  of  Morristown. 

kittleton,  in  Virginia,  a  post-village  of  Sussex  co., 
about  56  m.  W.  of  Norfolk. 

kittleton  Depot,  in  N.  Carolina,  a  vill.  of  Warren 
county. 

kittle  Trav'erse,  in  Michigan,  a  village,  former  cap. 
of  Emmett  co.,  on  the  N.  shore  of  Little  Traverse  Bay, 
about  215  m.  N.  of  Lansing. 

kittle  Traverse  Bay,  in  Michigan,  an  inlet  of 
Lake  Michigan,  in  Emmett  co. 
kittle  Tnr'key,  in  Iowa,  a  P.  0.  of  Chickasaw  co. 
kittle  Utica,  in  New  York,  a.  post-village  of  Onondaga 

co. 

kittle  Val  ley,  iu  Minnesota,  a  post-office  of  01m- 
stead  co. 

kittle  Valley,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  and  town¬ 
ship,  cap.  of  Cattaraugus  co.,  about  38  miles  E.  of  Dun¬ 
kirk. 

kittleville,  in  New  York,  a  village  of  Livingston  co. 
kittle  Wabash'  River,  in  Illinois,  rises  in  Effing¬ 
ham  co.,  and  enters  the  Wabash  River  between  White 
and  Gallatin  cos. 

kittle  Walnut  Creek,  in  Ohio,  enters  the  Scioto  in 
Pickaway  co. 

kittle  Waraju',  in  Minnesota,  enters  St.  Peter’s  or 
Minnesota  River  from  Blue  Earth  co. 
kittle  Watts  Island,  in  Maryland,  an  island  and 
light-house  in  Chesapeake  Bay,  at  the  W.  extremity  of 
Pocomoke  Bay.  It  exhibits  a  fixed  ligh ;  40  ft.  above 
sea-level. 


i  kittle  Wolf,  in  Wisconsin,  a  post-township  of  Wau¬ 
paca  co. 

s  kittle  Wolf  River,  iu  Wisconsin,  enters  Wolf  river 
in  Waupaca  co. 

kittle  Yad'kin,  in  North  Carolina,  a  village  of  Stokes 
i  co. 

kittle  Yadkin  River,  in  North  Carolina.  See 
Yadkin. 

kittle  York,  in  California,  a  village  and  township 
of  Nevada  co.,  about  40  m.  E.  of  Marysville, 
kittle  York,  iu  Illinois,  a  post-village  of  Warren  co. 
kittle  York,  in  Indiana,  a  post-village  of  Washington 
co. 

kittle  York,  in  New  Jersey,  a  post-village  of  Hunter¬ 
don  co. 

kittle  York,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of  Cortland 
co. 

— A  village  of  St.  Lawrence  co.,  abt.  30  m.  S.  of  Ogdensburg. 
kittle  York,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Montgomery 
co.,  about  70  m.  W.S.W.  of  Columbus, 
kit'toral,  a.  [Lat.  littoralis .]  Belonging  to  the  shore, 
kittorale,  or  kitorale,  (lit'to-ral,  or  lit’tn-ra-lai,)  a 
district  of  the  Austrian  empire,  extending  along  the  N. 
coast,  from  Fiume  to  Dalmatia;  area,  150  sq.  in.  It 
includes  the  towns  of  Trieste,  Fiume,  and  Buccari. 
kitur'gje,  or  kitiir'gical,  a.  Pertaining  to  liturgy, 
kitur'g'ies,  n.  sing.  The  doctrine  or  theory  of  liturgies, 
kit'll r^ist,  n.  One  versed  in  or  attached  to  a  liturgy, 
kit'll r^y,  n.  [Gr.  leitourgia  —  leitos,  public,  from  laos, 
the  people,  and  ergon,  work,  service.]  A  form  of  public 
devotion;  a  form  of  prayer  and  thanksgiving  to  be  used 
in  public  worship. 

kit'iius,  n.  [Lat.]  (Geom.)  The  name  given  by  Cotes  to 
a  spiral,  of  which  the  characteristic  property  is  that  the 
squares  of  the  radii  vectores  are  reciprocally  propor¬ 
tional  to  the  angles  which  they  respectively  make  with 
a  certain  straight  line  given  in  position,  and  which  is 
an  asymptote  of  the  spiral. 

(Roman  Antiq.)  A  crooked  staff,  resembling  a  crozier, 
used  by  the  augurs  in  quartering  the  heavens.  The 
origin  of  the  word  is  uncertain, 
kimlprand,  bishop  of  Cremona  in  the  10th  century., 
is  distinguished  as  a  diplomatist  and  historian.  He  was 
sent  on  two  embassies  to  Constantinople;  first  in  946 
by  Berengarius,  then  regent  of  Italy,  and  again,  in  969, 
by  the  Emperor  Otlio  I.  to  the  usurper  Phocas.  He  was 
also  employed  by  Otho  in  962  on  a  mission  to  the  Pope, 
John  XII.,  and  assisted  at  the  council  of  Rome,  at  which 
John  was  deposed.  L.  was  one  of  the  most  learned  men 
of  his  time,  and  has  left  a  very  amusing  narrative  of  his 
embassy  to  the  East,  besides  a  history  of  the  Emperor 
Otho  the  Great,  and  a  history  of  Italy  between  862-964. 
D.  at  Cremona,  probably  about  970.  The  works  of  L. 
form  part  of  the  great  series  of  Pertz,  entitled  Monu- 
menta  Germanise  Historica,  and  have  been  recently  re¬ 
published  in  a  separate  form.  They  are  our  chief 
authority  for  the  period  they  treat  of. 
ki  v all  ill,  (le-vai’de-a,)  (anc.  Libadeia,)  a  town  of  Greece, 
nomarchies  of  Attica  and  Boeolia.  on  the  little  stream 
Hercyno,  60  m.  N.W.  of  Athens,  and  3  m.W.  of  the  Copaic 
Lake.  Here  are  the  famous  cave  and  oracle  of  Tropho- 
nius,  and  the  fountains  of  Lethe  and  Mnemosyne, 
kive,  t>.  n.  [A.  S.  lybban,  leofian  ;  Du.  leven :  Ger.  leben.'] 
To  have  existence  or  being  to  exist ;  to  be  in  a  state  of 
animation ;  to  be  alive. — To  subsist;  with  on  or  by. — 
To  remain  ;  to  continue.  —  To  abide;  to  dwell ;  to  have 
settled  residence  in  any  place;  to  be  permanent.  —  Not 
to  perish;  to  have  the  principles  of  vegetable  life.  — To 
pass  life  or  time  in  a  particular  manner  with  regard  to 
habits  or  condition  ;  as.  to  live  up  to  the  dictates  of  rea¬ 
son. —  To  continue  in  life.  —  To  enjoy  life;  to  be  in  a 
state  of  happiness. — To  feed  ;  to  be  nourished  and  sup¬ 
ported  in  life;  to  be  maintained  in  life;  to  be  supported, 
as  by  one’s  labor.  —  To  remain  undestroyed.  —  To  float; 
not  to  sink  or  founder,  as  a  ship. 

— v.  a.  To  lead;  to  pass;  to  continue  in,  constantly  or 
habitually.  —  To  act  habitually  in  conformity  to;  as,  to 
live  one’s  prayers. 

— a.  Having  life,  having  respiration  and  other  organic 
functions  in  operation,  or  in  a  capacity  to  operate  ;  not 
dead  ;  having  vegetable  life.  — Containing  fire ;  ignited  ; 
not  extinct;  us,  a  live  coal.  —  Vivid,  as  color.  —  Quick; 
active ;  in  earnest ;  as,  a  live  man. 
kive'lihood,  n.  Means  of  living;  maintenance;  sup¬ 
port;  subsistence;  sustenance, 
ki  ve'liness,  n.  Quality  or  state  of  being  lively  or  ani¬ 
mated  ;  sprightliness;  vivacity;  animation;  spirit,  —  An 
appearance  of  life,  animation,  or  spirit. 

“That  liveliness  which  the  freedom  of  the  pencil  makes  appear.'* 

Dryden. 

— Briskness;  activity;  effervescence,  as  of  liquors, 
kive'longf,  ( liv'long ),  a.  Tedious;  long  in  passing ;  as. 
the  livelong  day. 

(Bot.)  See  Sedom. 

kive'ly,  a.  Vivacious;  brisk;  active;  alert;  nimble. 
—  Sprightly;  animated;  spirited;  gleeful;  airy;  gay; 
jocund.  —  Representing  life;  as,  a  lively  imitation  of 
nature  in  poetry  or  painting. —  Vivid ;  as,  the  lively 
colors  of  the  prism. 

— adv.  Briskly  ;  vigorously.  —  With  strong  resemblance 
of  life. 

kivenza,  ( le-vain’dsa ,)  a  river  of  North  Italy,  rising  in 
Udine,  and,  after  a  course  of  70  m.,  falling  into  the 
Adriatic  Sea,  28  m.  N.E.  of  Venice, 
klve'-oak,  n.  (Bot.)  See  Querccs. 
kive  Oak,  in  Texas,  a  S.  by  E.  co. ;  area,  about  1,100 
sq.  m.  Rivers.  Rio  Trio,  SaD  Miguel,  and  Neuces  rivers 
Surface,  generally  level;  soil,  fertile.  Cap.  Oakville. 
Pop.  (1897)  about  2,350. 

ktv'er,  n.  [A.  S.  lifer;  Ger.  leber ;  Dan.  lever.]  (Anat.) 

\  The  greatest  gland  in  the  body ;  it  is  the  secreting  orgau 
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by  which  the  bile  is  formed.  It  is  situated  in  the  right 
hypochondriac  and  epigastric  regions,  below  the  dia¬ 
phragm,  and  is  of  a  reddish-brown  color.  Its  form  is 
irregular,  being  convex  on  the  upper  surface,  and, 
irregularly  concave  below,  very  thick  behind,  and  very 
thin  in  front,  and  in  the  adult  it  generally  weighs  from 
three  to  four  pounds.  It  is  divided  into  two  principal 
lobes,  the  right  and  left — the  former  of  which  is  by 
much  the  larger.  They  are  divided  on  the  upper  side 
by  a  broad  ligament,  and  below  by  a  considerable  de¬ 
pression,  or  farsa.  Between  and  below  these  two  lobes 
is  a  smaller  lobe,  called  Inbulus  Spigelii.  To  the  left  it 
has  the  fissure  for  the  lodgment  of  the  dustus  venosus ; 
on  the  right,  the  fissure  for  the  vena  cava.  The  lobulus 
eaudatus  is  a  tail-like  process  of  the  liver,  stretching 
downwards  from  the  middle  of  the  right  lobe  to  the 
lobulus  Spigelii.  The  liver,  like  the  other  viscera  of  the 
abdomen,  receives  an  investment  from  the  lining  mem¬ 
brane  of  that  cavity, —  the  peritoneum,  which  being 
reflected  from  it  at  different  points,  forms  broad  bands, 
connecting  the  liver  with  the  surrounding  parts.  An 
investment  of  areolar  tissue  is  also  spread  over  the 
organ,  extending  into  the  interior,  and  forming  thin 
but  dense  sheaths  to  the  vessels  and  canals,  called  the 
capsule  of  Glisson.  The  blood-vessels  of  the  liver  are 
the  hepatic  artery  and  veins,  and  the  vena  portae ;  the 
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A,  right  lobe  ;  B.  left  lobe;  a.  depression  for  colon  ;  b,  depres¬ 
sion  for  right  kidney  and  capsule  ,  cc.  coronary  ligament,  inferior 
layer;  dd,  surface  uncovered  by  peritoneum;  «,  gall-bladder:  ft, 
fissure  for  gall-bladder ;  gg,  transverse  fissure;  h,  lobulus  quad- 
ratus  ;  t,  umbilical  vein;  j,  hepatic  duct;  k,  hepatic  artery; 
I,  ductus  venosus ;  mm,  fissure  for  ductus  venosus  ;  n,  vena 
portae  ;  o,  lobulus  eaudatus  ;  p,  lobulus  Spigelii ;  q.  inferior  vena 
cava  ;  r,  fissure  for  inferior  vena  cava ;  ss,  longitudinal  fissure. 

lymphatics  are  numerous,  and  the  nerves  are  supplied 
from  the  pneumogastric  and  phrenic,  and  the  hepatic 
flexus.  The  proper  tissue  of  the  liver  is  composed  of  a 
great  number  of  granular  bodies,  of  the  size  of  millet, 
and  called  lobules,  of  a  foliated  appearance.  The  liver 
thus  receives  two  kinds  of  blood,  —  arterial,  by  means 
of  the  hepatic  artery,  in  small  quantity,  destined  prin¬ 
cipally  for  the  nourishment  of  the  glands ;  and  venous, 
by  the.  vena  portae,  in  much  larger  quantity,  from  which 
the  bile  is  principally  formed.  The  tributary  branches, 
by  the  junction  of  which  the  main  trunk  of  the  portal 
vein  is  formed,  comprise  the  veins  which  receive  the 
blood  from  the  stomach  and  intestinal  canal,  the  spleen, 
pancreas,  and  gall-bladder.  From  these  various  sources, 
then,  venous  blood  is  poured  into  the  liver  up  the  vena 
portae,  which  divides  and  subdivides,  like  an  artery,  till 
it  reaches  the  interlobular  spaces,  forming  a  freely 
anastomosing  network  throughout  the  organ,  and  con¬ 
stituting  the  interlobular  veins.  From  these  interlobular 
veins  proceed,  on  every  side,  minute  capillaries,  which 
form  dense  networks,  that  seem  to  make  up  nearly  the 
whole  substance  of  the  lobules.  Through  the  capillaries 
the  blood  passes  into  fntra-lobular  veins,  of  which  one, 
with  its  outspread  branches,  occupies  the  centre  or  axis 
ef  each  lobule;  and  these  intra-lobular  veins,  by  succes¬ 
sive  junction  and  conflux,  make  up  the  trunks  of  the 
hepatic  veins  by  which  the  blood  of  the  portal  vein, 
after  secreting  the  bile,  is  carried  from  the  liver.  The 
secretion  of  bile  (see  Bile),  through  the  chief  and  most 
obvious  of  the  functions  of  the  liver,  is  not  the  only  one 
which  it  has  to  perform ;  for  recent  discoveries  have 
shown  that  important  changes  are  effected  in  certain 
constituents  of  the  blood,  in  its  transit  through  this 
gland,  whereby  they  are  rendered  more  fit  for  their  sub¬ 
sequent  purposes  in  the  animal  economy.  From  the 
labors  of  M.  C.  Bernard,  it  appears  that  the  low  form 
of  albuminous  matter  conveyed  from  the  alimentary 
canal  by  the  blood  of  the  portal  vein,  requires  to  be  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  influence  of  the  liver  before  it  can  be 
assimilated  by  the  blood.  The  liver  also  possesses  the 
remarkable  property  of  forming  sugar  out  of  the  prin¬ 
ciples  in  the  blood  which  contain  no  trace  of  saccharine 
or  amylaceous  matter.  The  excretory  apparatus  of  t  he 
liver  consists  of  the  hepatic,  common,  and  cystic  ducts, 
and  the  gall-bladder.  The  biliary  ducts  commence  by 
small  twigs  in  each  lobule,  and  join,  forming,  where 
they  emerge  from  the  gland,  the  hepatic  duct.  This  duct, 
after  passing  down  for  a  short  distance,  is  joined  at  an 
angle  by  the  cystic  duct  from  the  gall  bladder.  The  com¬ 
mon  duct  thus  formed  is  called  the  ductus  communis 
coledochus.  and  empties  itself  into  the  duodenum.  The 
retention  of  the  materials  of  the  bile  in  the  blood  acts 
like  a  poison  upon  the  nervous  system,  and  if  the  sus¬ 
pension  of  secretion  is  complete,  death  soon  takes 
place.  Much  of  the  cerebral  disturbance  accompanying 
dyspepsia,  some  forms  of  which  are  popularly  known  as 


“liver  complaint,”  is  doubtless  due  to  deficiency  of  the 
biliary  secretion,  and  the  non-elimination  of  certain 
deleterious  constituents.  For  diseases  of  the  liver,  see 
Bile,  Dyspepsia,  Hepatitis,  Ac. 

Liv'er,  n.  One  who  lives.  —  One  who  lives  in  any  par¬ 
ticular  manner  with  respect  to  virtue  or  vice,  happiness 
or  misery;  as,  a  Christian  liver,  a  loose  liver. 

Liiv'er-color,  a.  Of  the  color  of  the  liver;  dark  red. 

Liv'ered,  a.  That  has  a  liver  ;  —  chiefly  used  in  com¬ 
position  ;  as,  white-hrered. 

liiv'cr-gruwil,  a.  Having  a  large  liver. 

Liveried,  ( liv'er-id ,)  a.  Wearing  a  livery,  as  servants. 

Liv'er-leaf,  n.  ( Bot .)  Same  as  Liverwort. 

I, i  v'ermore,  in  California,  a  post-town  of  Alameda  co., 
about  30  m.  N.  by  E.  of  San  Jose.  Pop.  (1897)  1,540. 

Liv'ermore,  in  Kentucky,  a  post-village  of  McLean 
co.,  about  22  m.  S.  of  Owenborough. 

Hv'eriliore,  in  Maine,  a  post-township  of  Androscog¬ 
gin  co.  Pop.  (1897)  1,180. 

Liv'ermore,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-borough  of  West¬ 
moreland  co.,  about  18  m.  N.  E.  of  Greensburg. 

Liv'ermore  Cen'ter.  in  Maine,  a  post- village  of 
Androscoggin  co.,  about  24  in.  W.  by  N.  of  Augusta. 

Liv'ermore  Falls,  in  Maine,  a  post-village  of  An¬ 
droscoggin  co.  Pop.  (1897)  1,240. 

Liv'er  of  Snl'phnr,  n.  ( Chem .)  A  brown-red  mass, 
sometimes  used  in  medicine,  prepared  by  fusing  two 
parts  of  carbonate  of  potash  with  one  of  sulphur.  It 
is  a  compound  of  tersulphide  of  potassium,  hyposul¬ 
phite  of  potash,  and  sulphate  of  potash. 

Liv'erpool,  a  fortified  seaport  of  England,  and,  next  to 
London,  the  most  populous  town  of  the  British  islands, 
in  the  co.  Lancaster,  on  the  Mersey,  about  4  m.  from  the 
Irish  Sea,  32  m.  W.  by  S.  of  Manchester,  202  m.  N.N.W. 
of  London  by  railway;  Lat.  53°  24' 48“  N.,  Lon.  3°0'  1"  W. 
It  has  a  length  of  about  8  miles,  and  a  breadth  of  about 
3J/£  at  its  widest  points.  L.  stretches  along  the  river, 
and  has  docks  and  basins  having  an  aggregrate  water- 
area  of  nearly  400  acres,  and  extending  for  9  m.,  erected 
at  a  cost  of  $(35,000,000.  Among  the  largest  of  the  docks 
are  the  Brunswick,  Albert,  Waterloo,  I’rince’s,  Clarence, 
Nelson,  Victoria,  Trafalgar,  Collingwood,  Wellington, 
Stanley,  Huskisson,  Sandon,  Salisbury,  Canada,  Ac. 
The  streets  are  mostly  spacious,  airy,  and  some  of  them 
elegant.  The  older  parts  of  the  town  have  been  greatly 
improved,  while  the  public  buildings  are  formed  in 
a  style  of  elegance  and  splendor  suitable  to  the  taste  and 
opulence  of  its  inhabitants.  The  principal  of  these  are 
the  Town-Hall,  erected  at  a  cost  of  upwards  of  $550,000 
(occupying  the  side  of  a  square,  the  other  three  sides 
being  formed  by  the  Exchange  Buildings,  the  lower 
story  of  which  is  an  arcaded  walk),  Corn-Exchange,  Ly¬ 
ceum,  Athenaeum,  Wellington  Rooms,  Infirmary,  Work- 
house,  Bluecoat-School,  Dispensary,  and  Asylum  for  the 
Blind.  Besides  these,  there  is  St.  George’s  Hall,  built 
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in  the  Corinthian  order,  and  containing  the  assize-courts, 
a  concert-room,  and  a  hall  for  public  meetings.  The 
churches  and  chapels  are  numerous,  and  many  of  them 
of  great  architectural  beauty.  There  are  also  places  of 
worship  for  almost  every  denomination.  The  charitable 
institutions  are  also  numerous  and  well  conducted. 
Among  these  may  be  noticed  the  Dispensary  for  distri¬ 
bution  of  medicines  to  the  poor  sick;  an  hospital  for  de¬ 
cayed  seamen  and  their  widows  and  children ;  the  Sailor’s 
Home;  a  ladies’  charity  for  the  relief  of  poor  married 
women  in  childbed;  a  penitentiary  for  unfortunate 
women;  the  Strangers’ Friend  Society, and  several  others. 
The  institutions  established  for  literary  and  scientific 
purposes  are,  the  Royal  Liverpool  Institution, where  pub¬ 
lic  lectures  are  given  ;  to  this  institution  are  attached  a 
philosophical  apparatus  and  a  museum  of  natural  curios¬ 
ities.  A  botanic  garden  was  also  established  in  1801 ;  the 
Liverpool  College,  a  fine  building  in  the  Gothic  style,  and 
the  Mechanics’  institute.  In  the  centre  of  the  area  be¬ 
fore  the  town-hall  is  a  group  of  bronze  statuary,  supposed 
to  be  the  largest  in  England,  to  commemorate  the  death 
of  Lord  Nelson.  There  is  also  a  statue  erected  to  the 
Duke  of  Wellington.  The  Custom-House  is  a  plain 
building.  The  Corn-Exchange  is  spacious,  fronted  with 
stone.  The  commerce  of  Liverpool  is  most  extensive; 
and  it  is  to  this,  rather  than  to  manufactures,  that  it  owes 
its  importance.  It  has,  however,  sugar-refineries,  brew¬ 


eries,  roperies,  glass-works,  brass  and  iron  foundries, 
soda-works,  and  manufactures  of  watches  and  jewelry. 
Ship-building  is  carried  on  to  a  considerable  extent. 
The  trade  of  Liverpool  to  all  parts  of  the  globe  is  very 
great,  and  has  been  largely  extended  by  the  construc¬ 
tion  and  arrangement  of  the  docks.  Nearly  all  the  raw 
cotton  imported  into  Great  Britain  is  brought  into  it; 
and  from  it  an  immense  emigration  takes  place  every 
year.  L.  possesses  5  noble  public  parks,  which  have  a 
very  striking  appearance.  L.  is  by  railway  connected 
with  all  the  great  towns  of  England  and  Scotland;  by 
steam  with  the  principaljports  of  Europe, America, Africa, 
India,  and  Australia,  and  with  the  principal  sea  ports 
of  Ireland  and  Scotland ;  while  its  canal-BV6tem  also 
gives  it  connection  with  the  principal  inland  towns  of 
England.  Tonnage  in  and  out  of  L.  (including  Birken¬ 
head),  for  year  ending  June,  1897,  was  about  10,000,000 
tons.  A  tunnel  under  the  Mersey  connects  L.  with  Bir¬ 
kenhead.  Pop.  (1897)  about  602,500. 

Liverpool,  a  seaport  town,  capital  of  Kent  co.,  New 
Brunswick,  on  the  Richibucto  Harbor. 

Liverpool,  a  seaport  town,  cap.  of  Queen’s  co.,  Nova 
Scotia,  on  the  Mersey  river,  abt.  75  m.  S.W.  of  Halifax. 

Li  v'erpool,  in  Illinois,  a  post-village  and  township  of 
Fullon  co.,  on  the  Illinois  river,  abt.  38  m.  below  Peoria. 

Liv'erpool.  in  Indiana,  a  village  of  Lake  co.,  about 
156  m.  N.  N.W.  of  Indianapolis. 

Liv'erpool.  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of  Onondaga 
co.,  on  Onondaga  Lake,  about  5  m.  N.  N.W.  of  Syracuse. 

Liv'erpool.  in  Ohio,  a  village  of  Madison  co.,  about 
25  m.  N.W.  of  Columbus.  Now  called  Rosf.dai.e. 

— A  post-village  and  township  of  Medina  co.,  about  120  m. 
N.  N.  E.  of  Columbus. 

Liv'erpool.  in  Penna.,  a  post-borough  of  Perry  co.,  on 
the  Susquehanna  river,  about  29  m.  above  Harrisburg. 

— A  village  of  York  co.,  about  6  m.  N.  of  York. 

Liv'erpool,  (Cape,)  the  name  of  two  headlands  of 
British  N.  America:  1,  at  the  S.  side  of  the  entrance  of 
Lancaster  Sound,  abt.  Lat.  74°  N  .  Lon.  78°  W  . ;  2,  is  in 
the  Arctic  Ocean,  immediately  S.W.  of  Cape  Bathurst, 
Lat.  70°  N.,  Lon.  129°  W. 

Liv'er-wort,  n.  (Bot.)  See  IIepatica. 

Li V Try ,  n.  [Fr.  livrie,  from  hirer,  to  deliver  up;  in 
L.  Lat.  liberata,  that  which  is  given;  It.  livrea,  and  Sp. 
librea,  livery,  from  Lat.  libero,  liberatus,  to  free,  deliver, 
or  release  a  debt.]  The  distinctive  dress  given  by  mas¬ 
ters  to  their  male  servants.  It  is  said  to  be  derived  from 
the  custom  of  the  early  kings  of  France  of  presenting 
to  the  servants  throughout  the  palace  particular  sets  of 
clothes  at  the  royal  expense.  In  the  days  of  chivalry, 
livery  was  not  any  mark  of  degradation ;  for  the  duke's 
son  wore  a  prince’s  livery  ;  the  earl’s  son  a  duke’s  ;  and 
so  on.  Cavaliers  distinguished  themselves  at  tourna¬ 
ments  by  wearing  the  livery  or  badges  of  their  mis¬ 
tresses.  For  a  considerable  period,  the  “  retainers  ”  of 
noblemen  wrore  their  masters’  livery.  Their  service 
lasted  for  one  year,  but  so  formidable  did  this  body  be¬ 
come,  that  no  nobleman  was  at  length  allowed  to  retain 
such  followers  without  license.  Licenses  and  retainers 
were  alike  abolished  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  and, 
since  that  period,  livery  has  only  been  worn  by  the 
lower  class  of  male  household  servants.  The  coachman 
is  the  recognized  chief  of  the  liveried  corps.  A  servant 
in  livery  is  addressed  by  his  Christian  name;  but  when 
promoted  from  the  servant’s  hall  to  the  steward’s  room 
company,  he  is  distinguished  by  his  surname.  The 
word  livery  is  also  applied  to  the  ninety-one  companies 
of  the  city  of  London,  the  members  of  which  wore  habili¬ 
ments  in  form  and  color  resembling  those  of  the  Lord- 
Mayor  and  sheriffs. 

(Eng.  Law.)  The  delivery  of  possession  of  lands  to 
those  tenants  who  hold  of  the  king  in  capita  or  by 
knight’s  service.  — The  name  of  a  writ  which  lay  for  the 
heir  of  age  to  obtain  possession  of  the  services  of  his 
lands  at  the  king’s  hands. 

— r.  a.  To  clothe  in  livery. 

Liv'ery-inan,  n.;  pi.  Liv'erymf.n.  One  who  wears  a 
livery,  as  a  servant.  —  A  freeman  of  the  city  of  London, 
who,  having  paid  certain  fees,  is  entitled  to  wear  thei 
distinguishing  dress  or  livery  of  the  company  or  guild 
to  which  he  belongs,  and  also  has  certain  other  priv¬ 
ileges. 

Li  v'ery -stable,  n.  A  stable  where  horses  are  kept 
or  stabled  for  hire  ;  a  mews. 

Lives,  (livz,)  n. ;  pi.  of  life.  See  Life. 

Live  Well,  in  Tennessee,  a  post-office  of  Anderson 
county. 

Li v'in-Drusil'la.  a  Roman  empress  of  the  Claudian 
family,  who  was  first  married  to  Tiberius  Claudius  Nero, 
and  forcibly  taken  from  him  by  Augustus,  who  divorced 
his  own  wife  in  order  to  marry  her.  Having  no  children 
by  the  emperor,  he  adopted  her  sons  by  her  first  hus¬ 
band,  one  of  whom,  Tiberius,  became  his  successor. 
Livia  died  in  the  eightv-sixth  year  of  her  age,  29. 

Li v'ia-Livil'la,  grand-daughter  of  the  preceding  by 
her  other  son,  Drusus  Germanicus,  married  her  cousin, 
Drusus,  son  of  Tiberius,  and  having  poisoned  her  hus¬ 
band  in  concert  with  Sejanus,  died  in  a  dungeon,  35. 

Liv'id,  a.  [Fr.  livide ;  Lat.  lividus,  from  liveo,  to  bo 
black  and  biue.]  Black  and  blue;  of  a  lead  color;  dis¬ 
colored,  as  flesh  by  contusion. 

Livid'ity,  n.  (Med.)  A  discolored  appearance  of  the 
skin,  either  the  result  of  external  violence,  or  of  inter¬ 
nal  disease.  When  caused  by  external  means,  the  Avid¬ 
ity  is  called  ecchymosis.  When  the  result  of  drowning* 
or  of  venous  or  impure  blood  getting  into  the  circula¬ 
tion.  inducing  lividity  round  the  eyes,  lips,  and  on  th« 
fingers,  the  discoloration  is  called  asphyxia. 

Li  v'idness,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  livid,  or  of  a 
black  and  blue  color;  lividity. 

Liv'ing,  a.  Issuing  continually  from  the  earth;  run* 
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ning ;  flowing;  as,  living  springs.  —  Producing  action, 
animation,  and  vigor:  quickening;  as,  a  living  faith. 

- — n.  Means  of  subsistence;  estate;  livelihood.  —  Power 
of  continuing  life. 

“  There  is  do  living  without  trusting  somebody  or  other  iu  some 
cases."  —  Li  Estrange. 

— A  benefice,  or  an  ecclesiastical  estate,  which  is  granted  to 
some  priest  or  clergyman  for  term  of  life,  to  be  enjoyed 
by  him  on  account  of  his  ministry. 

Li  v'iiift  ly.  adv.  In  a  living  state. 

Liv'i ngness,  n.  The  state  or  quality  of  being  alive. 

JLiv'ingston,  Robert,  an  eminent  American  politi¬ 
cian,  b.  in  New  York,  1746;  in  which  city  he  practised 
the  law  with  great  success.  He  was  one  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  to  prepare  the  Declaration  of  Independence  ;  was 
appointed  secretary  of  foreign  affairs  in  1780;  and, 
throughout  the  war  of  the  Revolution,  signalized  him- 
eelf  by  his  zeal  and  efficiency  in  the  cause.  He  was 
afterwards  chancellor  of  the  State  of  New  York;  and, 
in  1801,  was  appointed  by  President  Jefferson,  minister 
plenipotentiary  to  France,  where,  during  a  residence  of 
several  years,  he  was  treated  with  marked  attention  by 
Napoleon,  who,  on  his  quitting  Paris,  presented  to  him 
a  splendid  snuff-box,  with  a  miniature  likeness  of  him¬ 
self,  painted  by  Isabey.  D.  1813. 

Livingston,  Edward,  a  distinguished  American  statesman 
and  the  legislator  of  Louisiana,  B.  in  New  York  State 
in  1764.  He  was  a  brother  of  Robert  Livingston,  chan¬ 
cellor  of  that  State,  was  educated  at  Princeton  College, 
and  was  called  to  the  Bar  -in  1785.  In  1794  he  was 
elected  member  of  Congress,  and  distinguished  himself 
by  his  opposition  to  the  Alieiwand  Sedition  Bills.  He 
belonged  to  the  party  then  called  Republican,  and  since 
Democratic.  In  1801  he  retired  from  Congress,  and  ac¬ 
cepted  the  two  offices  of  Mayor  of  New  Y’ork,  and  at¬ 
torney-general  lor  the  district  of  New  York.  In  conse- 
•quence  of  pecuniary  difficulties  in  the  latter  office, 
occasioned  by  his  own  negligence  and  the  fraud  of  an 
agent,  he  quitted  New  York  in  1804,  thus  losing  his  fair 
prospects  of  advancements ;  and  having  given  up  his 
property  to  the  State,  settled  at  New  Orleans.  He  soon 
took  a  high  place  at  the  Bar,  served  under  Gen.  Jackson 
against  the  English,  iu  1814;  and,  in  1820,  became  a 
member  of  the  legislature  of  Louisiana,  and  was  em¬ 
ployed  to  revise  the  municipal  law'.  His  next  task  was 
to  draw  up  a  new  code  of  criminal  law  for  the  State, 
the  existing  laws  being  a  confused  mass  of  French, 
Spanish,  and  English.  On  this  code  his  fame  rests,  llis 
manuscript  was  burnt  the  night  it  was  finished,  and  he 
did  the  work  over  again,  at  the  cost  of  two  years’  labor. 
In  1829  he  became  Senator  of  the  United  States,  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State  under  President  Jackson,  and,  in  1833,  am¬ 
bassador  to  France;  when  he  succeeded  iu  recovering 
long-delayed  compensation  for  injuries  to  American 
commerce  during  the  empire.  While  at  Paris  he  was 
chosen  Foreign  Associate  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences. 
D.  1836. 

H,i  v'i ngston,  in  Alabama ,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Sump¬ 
ter  co.,  abt.  68  m.  S.W.  of  Tuscaloosa. 

Livingston,  in  Georgia,  a  post-office  of  Floyd  co. 

Li vingston,  iu  Illinois ,  a  N.  by  E.  central  co.;  area, 
abt.  1,000  sq.  m.  Rivers.  Vermilion  and  Mason  rivers, 
besides  many  smaller  streams.  Surface,  level ;  soil,  fer¬ 
tile.  Cap.  Pontiac. 

— A  post-village  and  township  of  Clarke  co.,  abt.  14  m.  W. 
of  Terre  Haute. 

Li vingston,  in  Louisiana,  a  S.E.  parish  ;  area,  about 
900  sq.  m.  Rivers.  Tickfah  and  Amite.  Lakes  Maurepas 
and  Pontchartrain  wash  its  S.E.  border.  Surface,  mostly 
level ;  soil,  fertile.  Cap.  Springfield. 

Li vingston,  in  Michigan,  a  S.E.  co. ;  area,  about  576 
sq.  m.  Rivers.  Shiawassee,  Red  Cedar,  and  Huron  rivers. 
Surface,  undulating;  soil,  very  fertile.  Min.  Iron-ore 
and  salt.  Cap.  Howell. 

— A  village  of  Livingston  co.,  abt.  40  m.  W.N.W.  of  Detroit. 

.Livingston,  in  Mississippi,  a  village  of  Madison  co., 
abt.  20  m.  N.  by  W.  of  Jackson. 

Li vingston,  in  Missouri,  a  N.W.  central  co. ;  area, 
abt.  530  sq.  m.  Rivers.  Grand  River  of  the  Missouri,  and 
numerous  smaller  streams.  Surface,  generally  level ; 
i oil,  fertile.  Cap.  Chiilicothe. 

Livingston,  in  New  Jersey,  a.  post-village  and  town¬ 
ship  of  Essex  county,  about  10  miles  west  of  New¬ 
ark. 

Livingston,  in  New  York,  a  AY.  co. ;  area,  about  540 
sq.  m.  Rivers.  Genesee  River,  and  numerous  smaller 
streams,  besides  several  considerable  lakes.  Surface, 
agreeably  diversified ;  soil,  fertile,  especially  along  the 
streams.  It  generally  produces  more  wheat  than  any 
other  county  in  the  State,  except  Oneida.  Cap.  Geneseo. 
Pop.  (1890)  37, 801. 

— A  post-town  of  Columbia  co.  Pop.  (1897)  2,140. 

Livingston,  in  Tennessee,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Over- 
ton  co.,  abt.  100  m.  E.  by  N.  of  Nashville. 

Livingston,  in  Texas,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Polk  co., 
abt.  250  m.  E.  by  N.  of  Austin. 

f iiv'ingstone,  David,  a  Scottish  traveller  and  mis¬ 
sionary,  born  at  Blantyre,  near  Glasgow,  about  1817. 
Though  descended  from  a  respectable  line  of  Highland 
ancestors,  his  parents  were  in  humble  circumstances ; 
and  his  father,  who  kept  a  small  tea-dealer’s  shop  at 
Hamilton,  is  represented  by  his  son,  in  the  autobiograph¬ 
ical  sketch  prefixed  to  his  Travels,  as  having  been  much 
too  honest  and  conscientious  to  become  a  wealthy  man. 
He  died  in  1856,  having  lived  to  witness  the  fruits  of 
that  love  of  honest  industry,  active  exertion,  and  benev¬ 
olence  which  he  early  instilled  into  the  breast  of  his 
son.  David  L.,  sent  as  a  youth  to  earn  his  livelihood  in 
the  cotton-mills  of  Blantyre,  was,  even  at  that  lime,  pos¬ 
sessed  with  a  genuine  love  of  learning.  Enabled  by 
tsard  labor  to  purchase  the  means  of  gratifying  his 


thirst  for  information,  he  pursued  his  studies  at  Glas¬ 
gow  during  the  winter  months,  resuming  his  occupation 
at  the  mills  during  the  summer  vacation  of  the  classes. 
In  this  way  he  contrived  to  pick  up  some  acquaintance 
with  the  classical  writers,  and  at  the  age  of  17  could 
repeat  portions  of  Horace  and  Virgil.  As  he  grew  to 
manhood,  he  resolved  to  devote  himself  to  missionary 
life,  cherishing  a  hope  that  Africa  or  China  would  be 
the  scene  of  his  labors.  His  wishes  in  this  respect  were 
realized;  for  after  having  studied  medicine  a  few  years, 
during  which  period  he  attended  one  or  two  courses  of 
theological  lectures  by  the  late  Dr.  Wardlaw,  and  hav¬ 
ing  been  admitted  a  licentiate  of  the  Faculty  of  Physi¬ 
cians  and  Surgeons,  in  1838,  he  offered  himself  to  the 
London  Missionary  Society  for  missionary  work  in  Af¬ 
rica,  and  his  offer  was  accepted.  Having  been  ordained 
to  the  pastoral  office  in  1840,  he  soon  after  left  England 
for  Port  Natal,  where  he  became  acquainted  with  his 
countryman,  the  Rev.  Robert  Moffat,  one  of  the  most 
active  and  enterprising  of  African  missionaries,  whose 
daughter  he  eventually  married  ;  and  she  accompanied 
him  in  his  travels  until  her  premature  death  in  1862. 
From  1840  till  his  return  to  England  at  the  close  of 
1856,  he  labored  perseveringly  as  one  of  the  agents  of 
the  London  Missionary  Society  at  Kuruman,  Mabodson, 
and  other  stations  in  S.  Africa,  and  made  several  expe¬ 
ditions  into  the  interior.  Ho  became  acquainted  with 
the  language,  habits,  and  religious  notions  of  several 
savage  tribes,  and  twice  crossed  the  entire  continent  a 
little  S.  of  the  tropic  of  Capricorn,  from  the  shores  of 
the  Indian  Ocean  to  those  of  the  Atlantic.  Iu  May, 
1855,  the  A'ictoria,  or  Patron's  Gold  Medal,  was  bestowed 
upon  him  by  the  Royal  Geographical  Society,  for  hav¬ 
ing  •*  traversed  S.  Africa  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  by 
Lake  Ngami  to  Linganti,  and  thence  to  the  AY.  coast,  in 
10°  S.  Lat.”  In  1855,  Dr.  L.  retraced  his  steps  eastward; 
and  having  again  traversed  those  regions  as  far  as  Lin¬ 
ganti,  followed  the  Zambesi  down  to  its  mouths  upon 
the  shore  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  thus  completing  the  en¬ 
tire  journey  across  S.  Africa.  He  returned  to  England 
at  the  close  of  1856,  having  been  absent  16  years,  during 
which,  while  endeavoring  to  spread  the  blessings  of 
Christianity  among  the  savages,  he  had  made  many  im¬ 
portant  geographical  discoveries.  In  all  his  various 
journeyings,  Dr.  L.  had  travelled  over  no  less  than 
11,000  miles  of  African  territory  ;  and  he  had  come  back 
laden  with  sound  and  useful  knowledge;  for  by  his  as¬ 
tronomical  observations  he  had  determined  the  sites  of 


numerous  places,  hills,  rivers,  and  lakes,  nearly  all  of 
which  had  been  hitherto  unknown,  while  he  had  seized 
upon  every  opportunity  of  describing  the  physical  fea¬ 
tures,  climatology,  and  geological  structure  of  the  coun¬ 
tries  which  he  had  explored,  and  had  pointed  out  many 
new  sources  of  commerce  as  yet  unknown.  It  is  impos¬ 
sible  at  present  to  form  a  proper  estimate  of  the  value 
of  Dr.  L.’s  explorations  in  S.  Africa,  considered  merely 
in  a  commercial  point  of  view.  He  propounded  his 
views  on  the  question  of  African  civilization  by  recom¬ 
mending  the  growth  of  cotton  upon  an  extensive  scale 
in  the  interior  of  that  continent,  and  the  opening  up  of 
commercial  relations  with  the  S.  African  tribes,  as  meas¬ 
ures  likely  to  contribute  to  the  abolition  of  the  slave- 
trade,  and  to  advance  the  cause  of  civilization.  In 
March,  1858,  he  returned  to  Africa,  accompanied  by  a 
small  band  of  assistants,  sent  out  by  the  British  gov¬ 
ernment.  He  entered  Lake  Nyassa,  Sept.  2,  1861,  and 
made  further  explorations.  His  wife,  who  had  accom¬ 
panied  him  in  many  of  his  perilous  journeys,  died  of 
fever  at  Slmpunga.  April  27,1862;  and  what  was  termed 
the  Zambesi  Expedition  was  recalled  in  July,  1863.  Dr. 
L.  reached  London  July  20,  1864;  and  after  giving  in¬ 
teresting  particulars  respecting  his  discoveries,  and  mak¬ 
ing  arrangements  for  other  explorations,  again  quitted 
England  in  April,  1865.  In  March,  1867, it  was  reported 
that  Dr.  L.  had  fallen  in  a  skirmish  with  the  natives 
near  Lake  Nyassa;  but  in  1869,  a  letter  dated  July, 
1868,  was  received  from  him,  in  which  he  claims  to  have 
made  several  new  and  important  discoveries.  This  let¬ 
ter,  besides  giving  many  very  interesting  details  con¬ 
cerning  the  regions  through  which  he  had  travelled, 
states  that  the  real  springs  of  the  Nile  rise  about  400  m. 
S.  of  the  most  southerly  portion  of  Victoria  Nyanza, — 
in  fact,  S.  of  all  the  lakes,  except  Bangwealo;  and  that 
on  April  2,  1867,  he  discovered  Lake  Liemba,  bet.  Lat. 


11°  and  12°  S.  Since  the  above  letter  noth’ng  positive 
was  known  of  him  until  he  was  discovered  far  in  the 
interior  by  Stanley,  who  wag  sent  out  by  the  New  York 
Herald  to  discover  his  whereabouts.  Dr.  L.  wrote 
Travels  and  Researches  in  South  Africa  (1857),  and  Ex¬ 
pedition  to  the  Zambesi  and  its  Tributaries  (1865).  Died 
May  4,  1873,  at  Itaca,  Central  Africa.  In  1874  his  re¬ 
mains  were  brought  to  England,  and  interred  in  AA'est- 
minster  Abbey.  His  Last  Journals  were  published  sim¬ 
ultaneously  in  England  and  the  U.  S.,  in  1875.  See 
Blailcie’s  Life  of.  (Lond.  and  N.  Y.,  1881.) 

Liv'illgstone,  in  Kentucky,  a  AV.  co.,  adjoining  Illi¬ 
nois;  area,  about  360  sq.  m.  Rivers.  Ohio,  Cumberland, 
and  Tennessee  rivers.  Surface,  undulating ;  soil,  fe1  tile. 
Min.  Limestone.  Cap.  Smithland.  Pop.  (1890)  9.474. 

Liv'ingstoneville,  in  Reui  York,  a  post-village  of 
Schoharie  co. 

Liv'ius.  See  Livy. 

Livonia,  (li-vnu'ni-a.)  [Russ.  Lifliandua;  Ger.  Livland, 
or  Liefland.]  A  maritime  govt,  of  European  Russia,  on 
the  Baltic,  having  N.  the  govt,  of  Revel,  E.  Lake  Peipus, 
separating  it  from  the  govts,  of  St.  Petersburg,  Pskov, 
and  Vitebsk,  S.  Conrland.  and  AY.  the  Gulf  of  Livonia; 
Lat.  bet.  50°  30'  and  56°  20'  N.,  Lon.  bet.  24°  and  28°  E. 
Length,  N.  to  S..  150  m.,  average  breadth,  117  m.;  area, 
including  the  island  (Esel  in  the  Baltic,  17,500  sq.  m. 
The  coast  and  the  greater  part  of  the  surface  is  flat  and 
marshy,  except  in  the  districts  of  Venden  and  Dorpat, 
where  there  are  some  hills  of  considerable  elevation; 
Eierberg,  one  of  these,  being  nearly'  1,100  feet  high. 
The  soil  is  only  of  moderate  fertility,  but  being  abun¬ 
dantly  watered,  by  proper  manuring  it  is  rendered  very 
productive.  There  are  several  lakes,  the  principal,  A'irt- 
serf,  24  m.  long,  by  from  2  to  6  m.  in  breadth,  communi¬ 
cates  with  Lake  Peipus  by  the  Embach.  Rivers.  Dwina, 
Evst,  Bolder-Aa,  and  Hmbach.  Prod.  Rye,  wheat,  bar¬ 
ley,  and  oats.  The  rearing  of  cattle  is  carried  on  to  a 
large  extent.  Manuf.  Cotton  and  woollen  stuffs,  glass, 
sugar,  and  tobacco.  The  forests  also  are  an  important 
source  of  wealth,  and  supply  excellent  timber.  The 
fisheries,  both  on  the  coast  and  in  the  fresh  waters,  are 
important.  Chalk,  alabaster,  and  other  calcareous  ma¬ 
terials  are  abundant.  L.  was  visited  by  some  Baltic 
traders  from  Bremen  in  1158.  A  mission  of  German 
monks  converted  the  natives  to  Christianity  in  1186. 
The  Sword-bearers  subdued  the  country  in  1237.  Ket- 
tler,  the  last  grand-master  of  the  order,  abdicated  his 
power  in  favor  of  Poland  in  1561.  It  was  transferred  to 
Sweden  by  the  treaty  of  Oliva,  May  3,  1660.  Peter  I. 
(the  Great)  of  Russia,  made  himself  master  of  the  coun¬ 
try  in  1710,  and  it  was  annexed  to  Russia  by  the  treaty 
of  Nystadt,  Aug.  30,  1721.  Alexander  II.  liberated  the 
serfs  of  Livonia  Sept.  24.  1818.  Pop.  990,784. 

Livo'nia,  or  Itiga,  (dull’  of,)  an  inlet  of  the  Bal¬ 
tic  Sea,  between  Courlandaud  Livonia:  Lat.  bet.  57°and 
58°  30'  N.,  Lou.  bet.  22°  and  24°  E.  Ext.  100  m.  long, 
and  80  broad. 

Livo'nia,  in  Indiana,  a  post-town  of  AA'ashington  co., 
about  100  m.  S.  of  Indianapolis. 

Livonia,  in  Michigan,  a  post-township  of  AVayne  co. 

Livonia,  iu  New  York,  a  post-township  of  Livingston 
co. 

Livorno,  ( le-vor’nn ,)  a  town  of  Italy,  in  Piedmont,  on 
the  Po,  17  m.  AV.S.AA'.  of  A'ercelli.  It  has  a  trade  in  cat¬ 
tle  and  wool.  Pop.  4,500. 

Li  v  raison,  (lev-rd-zong’ ,)  n.  [Fr.]  A  more  or  less  con¬ 
siderable  part  of  a  book  published  separately;  apart; 
a  number.  —  Delivery  of  goods  by  the  seller  to  the  buyer. 

Livre,  ilee.v\r,)  n.  (Fr.,  from  Lat.  libra,  a  pound.]  (Nu- 
mis.)  An  ancient  French  coin.  There  were  litres  of 
different  values,  the  most  important  being  the  Livre 
Toumois  (of  Tours),  which  was  considered  the  standard, 
and  the  Livre  Parisisfof  Paris),  which  was  equal  to  £ths 
of  a  livre  Tournois.  In  1795,  the  livre  was  superseded 
by  the  franc  (80  francs  ~  81  livres  Tournois.- — L.  was 
also  the  ancient  French  unit  of  weight,  and  was  equal  to 
17'267  oz.  avoirdupois.  The  kilogramme,  of  which  the 
gramme  is  the  unit,  has  taken  its  place. 

Livn'ina,  a  considerable  river  of  Africa,  which  falls 
into  the  Indian  Ocean  near  Cape  Delgado. 

Liv'y,  (Titus  Livius  Patavinus,)  an  illustrious  Roman 
historian  of  the  Augustan  age,  b.  at  Patavium  (now 
Padua),  a  town  of  N.  Italy,  b.  c.  59, according  to  Varro, 
or  in  61  according  to  Cato.  The  records  of  his  life,  like 
those  of  many  others  of  the  literary  men  of  antiquity, 
are  meagre  and  unsatisfactory —  the  materials  necessary 
to  form  a  connected  narrative  having  been  supplied  by 
the  imaginations  of  some  of  his  biographers.  After 
passing  the  early  portion  of  his  life,  perhaps  in  his 
native  town,  he  appears  to  have  gone  to  Rome  during 
the  reign  of  Augustus,  where  his  literary  talents  soon 
obtained  for  him  the  favor  and  patronage  of  the  emperor. 
As  an  admirer  of  the  ancient  institutions  of  his  country, 
Livy  attached  himself  in  opinion  to  the  party  of  Pompey, 
and  considered  him  as  the  greatest  of  statesmen  and 
heroes;  but  Augustus,  entertaining  a  sincere  regard  for 
the  historian,  did  not  allow  his  friendship  and  patronage 
to  be  affected  by  political  opinions,  though  they  seemed 
to  call  in  question  the  right  by  which  he  ruled  the 
destinies  of  Rome.  Having  spent  the  greater  part  of  his 
life  in  the  metropolis,  he  returned  in  old  age  to  the  town 
of  his  birth,  and  there  died  a.  d.  18,  in  the  77th  year  of 
his  age.  The  preceding  short  statement  contains  all  the 
authentic  facts  which  have  descended  to  us  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  personal  history  of  Livy.  Many  other 
particulars  are  related  by  writers  who  profess  to  record 
the  life  of  the  Roman  historian;  but  these  are  either 
altogether  illusory,  or  rest  upon  evidence  which  will  not 
bear  examination.  Livy  has  erected  for  himself  an  en¬ 
during  monument  in  his  History  of  Rome.  This  great 
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work,  which  he  modestly  designated  Annales  (Annals), 
■contained  the  history  of  the  Roman  state  from  the 
earliest  period  till  the  death  of  Drusus  b.  c.  9,  and  origi¬ 
nally  consisted  of  142  books.  Only  35  of  these  have 
■descended  to  us ;  of  the  others,  with  the  exception  of 
two,  we  possess  Epitomes,  or  short  summaries,  but  the 


IKg.  1604.  —  livy.  (From  an  antique  bust.) 

books  themselves  have  been  entirely  lost.  The  existing 
books  were  brought  to  light  at  various  times;  some  of 
them  towards  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and 
a  fragment  of  the  ninety-first  book  appealed  for  the 
first  time  in  1772.  The  hope,  so  long  entertained  by 
the  learned,  that  the  lost  books  would  yet  be  recovered, 
seems  now  to  have  yielded  to  despair.  From  internal 
evidence  there  appears  to  be  reason  for  believing  that 
the  history  was  divided  by  the  author  into  decades,  or 
portions  each  containing  ten  books.  The  first  decade, 
which  embraces  the  history  till  B.  c.  294,  is  entire;  the 
second  is  lost;  the  third,  fourth, and  the  first  five  books 
•of  the  fifth,  containing  the  history  from  b.  c.  219  to  b.c. 
167,  also  remain  to  us.  Of  the  other  books  nothing  has 
been  preserved  except  some  inconsiderable  fragments. 
Livy  makes  no  pretensions  to  the  character  of  a  critical 
historian,  and  thus,  in  some  degree,  escapes  from  the 
charge  which  may  be  fairly  alleged  against  him.  of  not 
consulting  the  public  records.  His  style  may  be  pro¬ 
nounced  almost  faultless  ;  and  a  great  proof  of  its  ex¬ 
cellence  is,  that  the  charms  with  which  it  is  invested 
are  so  little  salient,  and  so  equally  diffused,  that  no  one 
feature  can  be  selected  for  special  eulogy,  but  the  whole 
unite  to  produce  a  form  of  singular  beauty  and  grace. 

Lixiv'iate,  v.  a.  To  convert  into  lye  by  lixiviation. 

Lixiviation.  n.  (Chem.)  The  process  of  washing  or 
steeping  certain  substances  in  a  fluid,  for  the  purpose 
of  dissolving  a  portion  of  their  ingredients,  and  so  sepa¬ 
rating  them  from  the  insoluble  residue.  Thus,  wood-ash 
is  lixiviated  with  water  to  dissolve  out  the  carbonates 
of  soda  and  potash  from  the  insoluble  parts. 

Lixiv'iiim,  n.  [Lat.,  lye.]  (Chem.)  A  solution  formed 
by  the  process  of  lixiviation  :  a  lye.  (o.) 

bixuri,  (le.ex-oo're.)  a  town  of  Greece,  in  the  island  of 
Cephalonia,  5  m.  N.of  Argostoli.  It  is  the  see  of  a  Greek 
bishop,  and  the  commercial  rival  of  Argostoli.  Pop.  6,500. 

bijs'ard,  n.  [Fr.  lezard;  Lat.  lacerta.]  (Zool.)  See 
Lacertidjj. 

(Astron.)  See  Lacerta. 

( Naut .)  A  piece  of  rope,  sometimes  with  two  legs  and 
one  or  more  iron  thimbles  spliced  into  it;  —  used  for 
various  purposes. 

(Her.)  The  reptile  usually  so  called ;  or,  a  beast  some¬ 
what  resembling  the  wild-cat,  and  said  to  be  found  in 
several  countries  of  Northern  Europe,  represented  with 
brown  fur,  and  large  spots  of  a  darker  shade. 

Li  z'artl,  in  Iowa,  a  township  of  Pocahontas  co. 

Lizard  Island,  an  island  in  the  S.  Pacific  Ocean, 
lying  off  the  E.  coast  of  Australia;  Lat.  14°  40'  S.,  Lon. 
145°  E. 

Lizard  Point,  the  most  S.  promontory  of  England, 
co.  Cornwall,  on  the  British  Channel,  23  m.  E.S.E.  of 
Land’s  End;  Lat.  49°  57'  55"  N.,  Lon.  5°  11'  17"  W. 
(Fig.  621.)  The  Lizard  is  famous  in  navigation,  from  its 
being  the  point  whence  ships  take  their  departure  from 
the  Channel.  It  is  surmounted  by  two  light-houses,  near 
each  other,  with  fixed  lights,  the  lantern  of  one  being 
225  feet,  and  the  other  221  feet  above  sea-level. 

Lizard  Rivor,  in  Iowa,  enters  the  river  Des  Moines 
near  Fort  Dodge. 

Lizard  Tail,  n.  (Rot.)  See  Saururus. 

Llama,  (la’ma,)n.  (Zool.)  A  genus  of  ruminant  animals, 
family  Camelidx.  It  bears  a  strong  resemblance  to  the 
camel,  and  maybe  looked  upon  as  the  representative 
of  that  animal  in  this  hemisphere,  being  confined  to  S. 
America.  Their  teeth  are  very  similar  to  those  of 
camels,  but  their  backs  are  not  furnished  with  humps: 
their  tails  are  short  and  hairy,  their  toes  slender,  and 
their  soles  narrow  and  separated  in  front.  In  Peru, 
where  they  are  principally  found,  they  live  in  a  wild 
state,  in  herds  of  sometimes  one  or  two  hundred.  The 
ancient  Peruvians,  however,  completely  subdued  and 
domesticated  the  llama  as  a  beast  of  burden ;  and  to 
them  it  answered  all  the  purposes  of  thecamel  or  drom¬ 
edary  of  the  Old  World.  In  a  wild  state,  the  herd  keeps 
a  careful  look-out,  and  when  disturbed  gallops  off  with 
great  rapidity.  There  are  two  distinct  species  found  in 


South  America  —  the  Llama  vicuna,  and  the  Llama 
guanacu.  They  both  inhabit  the  Peruvian  Alps,  the 
Pampas,  and  the  mountains  of  Chili,  extending  as  far 
as  the  Straits  of  Magellan.  The  former  animal,  the 
vicuna,  is  principally  found  in  the  most  elevated  land 
and  mountains  of  Bolivia  and  Chili.  This  species  is 
quite  wild,  and  hitherto  has  defeated  all  attempts  of  the 
aborigines  to  domesticate  it;  and  has  an  awkward  habit 
of  jumping  and  kicking  with  its  hind  legs.  The  guanaco 
is  the  characteristic  quadruped  of  the  plains  of  Pata¬ 
gonia,  and  is  very  common  over  the  whole  of  the  tem¬ 
perate  parts  of  South  America.  They  live  in  herds,  but 
are  easily  domesticated  after  being  caught.  In  their 
habits  they  resemble  a  flock  of  sheep,  and,  when  caught, 
appear  to  have  no  idea  of  defending  themselves.  Two 
other  species  of  llama,  which  are  thoroughly  domesti¬ 
cated,  are  also  mentioned  by  travellers,  — the  L.  gluaca, 
which  is  of  a  whitish  color,  and  has  long  slender  legs; 
and  the  L.  pacos,  which  is  of  a  blackish  hue,  and  has 


short  legs.  The  wool  of  llamas  is  made  into  cords  and 
sacks,  as  well  as  into  stuffs  for  ponchos,  &c. ;  and  in 
Mexico  the  bones  are  converted  into  instruments  for 
weaving  the  wool.  The  dung  is  also  used  for  fuel.  The 
llama  is,  however,  rapidly  disappearing,  and  its  place  is 
being  supplied  by  the  more  useful  and  profitable  Euro¬ 
pean  sheep. 

Llanbadarn  Fawr,  (lan-bad-am’vour,)  a  town  of 
Wales,  co.  Cardigan,  1  m.  from  Aberystwith  ;  pop.  13,000. 

LlamleilA  Fawr,  (lun-di'lo  vour,)  a  town  of  England, 
in  S.  Wales,  co.  Caermarthen,  on  the  Towy,  13  m.  E.N.E 
of  Caermarthen  ;  pop.  6,000. 

Llamlei'lo  Forma'tlon,  or  Flag's,  n.  (Geol.) 
This  division,  forming  the  base  of  the  Silurian  system, 
consists  of  hard,  dark-colored  flags,  sometimes  slightly 
micaceous,  frequently  cal¬ 
careous,  and  especially  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  containing 
the  large  trilobites  Asa- 
phus  Buchii(F ig.  1606), and 
A.tyranus.  There  are  also 
several  genera  of  mollusca 
in  this  deposit;  and  it  is 
an  interesting  fact,  that, 
with  many  extinct  forms 
of  testacea  peculiar  to  the  pi  1606.  _  ASAPHtJs  buchii. 
lower  Silurian  rocks,  such  a 

as  orthoceras,  pentemerus,  spirifer,  and  productns,  oth¬ 
ers  are  associated  belonging  to  genera  still  existing,  as 
nautilus,  turbo,  buccinum,  turritella,  terebratula,  and 
orbicula.  The  L.  flags  are  represented  in  this  country 
by  the  Utica  slates,  but  it  is  chiefly  in  Wales  that  they 
exhibit  that  fissile  character  which  has  given  them  the 
name  of  flags. 

Llanelly,  (lan-eth’U,)  a  seaport-town  of  Wales,  county 
Caermarthen,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Bury  River,  13  miles 
S.E.  of  Caermarthen.  L.  is  situated  in  the  midst  of  the 
rich  mineral  basin  of  S.  Wales.  In  the  neighborhood 
are  several  large  collieries,  which  supply  excellent  coal, 
large  quantities  of  which  are  exported  to  France,  Spain, 
and  the  Mediterranean.  It  contains  also  large  copper- 
works  and  iron-foundries. 

Llangollen,  ( lan-goth’len ,)  a  town  of  North  Wales,  co. 
Denbigh,  picturesquely  situated  on  the  Dee,  22  m.  S.W. 
ofChester.  It  is  a  great  resort  for  tourists,  on  account 
of  the  beauty  of  the  famous  vale  of  Llangollen,  itanuf. 
Flannels.  Pop.  6,500. 

Lla'no,  in  Texas,  a.  river  rising  on  the  N.  slope  of  the 
Comanche  Mountains,  and  after  a  general  E.,  N.E  ,  and 
S.  E.  course  through  Kimble  and  Mason  co.,  enters  the 
Colorado  River  from  Llano  co. 

— A  S.  central  co. ;  area,  about  900  sq.  m.  Rivers.  Llano 
and  Colorado  rivers,  beside  several  smaller  streams. 
Surface,  uneven;  soil,  fertile.  Cap.  Llano.  Pop.  (1S90) 
6,772. 

— A  post-village,  cap.  of  the  above  co.,  on  the  Llano  River, 
about  70  ui.  N.W.  of  Austin. 

Lla'nos.  [Sp.,  from  Lat  planus,  level.]  Thenamegiven 
to  the  tropical  plains  of  S.  America,  continuations  north-; 
ward  of  the  forest  plains  of  the  Amazon.  Their  area  is 
about  350,000  sq.  m.,  and  the  whole  are  destitute  of  trees. 
They  consist  of  low  table -lands,  nearly  barren  for  the 
most  part,  sloping  at  first,  and  then  ranging  at  a  dead 
level  between  the  Amazon  and  the  Caribbean  Sea. 
These  are  called  the  Llanos  altos.  The  larger  plains  are 
lower,  but  also  nearly  barren,  the  soil  being  sand  over 
calcareous  rock,  without  rocks  or  pebbles.  Although) 


without  cultivation,  grasses  and  a  few  bushes  cover 
parts  of  these  plains. — See  Pampas. 

Llanrwst.  Can-roost’,)  a  town  of  N.  Wales,  co.  Den¬ 
bigh,  on  the  Conway,  12  m.  from  Conway ;  pep.  4,000. 

LL.D.  Letters  standing  for  Doctor  of  Laws,  the  title  of 
an  honorary  degree. 

Llerena,  (l-yai-rai'na,)  a  town  of  Spain,  prov.  of  Es- 
tremadura,  63  m.  from  Seville  ;  pop.  7,000. 

Llewellyn,  (lew-el'len.)m  Pennsylvania , a  post-village 
of  Schuylkill  co.,  about  5  m.  S.W.  of  Pottsville. 

Lloyd,  or  Loyd,  (loid,)  in  Hew  York,  a  post-township  of 
Ulster  co. 


Lloyd  ,  or  Loyd,  in  Wisconsin ,  a  post-village  of  Richland 
oo„  about  10  m.  N.N.E.  of  Richland  Centre. 

Lloyd’s  List,  (loidz.)  An  English  periodical  publica¬ 
tion,  which  contains  a  full  account  of  shipping  intelli¬ 
gence.  It  derives  its  name  from  Lloyd’s  coffee-house, 
in  London,  long  celebrated  as  the  resort  of  all  classes 
connected  either  with  the  mercantile  or  shipping  inter¬ 
est;  and  is  of  great  importance  in  supplying  full,  trust¬ 
worthy,  and  early  maritime  information.  It  has  been 
in  existence  since  1716. 

Lloyd’s  >T  eck,  in  New  York,  a  peninsula  of  Long 
Island,  between  Huntingdon  Harbor  and  Oyster  Bay. 

Lloyds'ville,  in  Ohio,  a  village  of  Belmont  co. 

Lloyd'town,  a  village  of  York  co.,  Upper  Canada,  abt. 
36  m.  N.  of  Toronto. 

Llnmayor,  ( l-yoo-ma’yor ,)  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the 
island  of  Majorca,  in  the  Mediterranean,  Is  miles  from 
Palmas :  pop.  8,000. 

Lo,  inierj.  [A.S.  la,  from  locian,  to  look.]  Look;  see; 
behold;  observe. 

Lo  'a,  a  seaport-town  of  Peru,  at  the  mouth  of  a  river  of 
the  same  name  ;  Lat.  21°  30'  S.,  Lon.  70°  W. 

Loach,  (loch,)  n.  [Fr.  loche.]  (Zool.)  The  common  name 
of  the  genus  Cobitis,  including  soft -rayed  fishes  of  the 
family  Cyprinidse.  The  common  Loach  of  Europe,  C. 
barbatula  (Fig. 

1607),  is  a  small  jtffc 

fish, often  found  - J*Ja 

secreted  under 
stones  in  small, 
shallow,  clear 
streams,  and 

which  swims  _.  ,  ___ 

rapidly  away  Fig.  160/.  loach, 

when  disturbed  ( Cobitis  barbatula.) 

by  moving  the  stone.  It  seldom  exceeds  four  inches  in 
length ;  has  six  barbules  about  the  mouth ;  feeds  on 
worms  and  aquatic  insects ;  and  the  flesh  is  accounted 
excellent.  The  head,  back,  and  sides  are  clouded,  and 
spotted  with  brown  on  a  yellowish-white  ground;  the 
fins  spotted  with  dark-brown;  and  the  belly  and  under 
surface  white. 

Load,  (lod,)  n.  [A.  S.  hlad,  lad.\  A  burden;  weight; 
freight;  cargo.  —  A  large  quantity  borne  or  sustained  ; 
as,  a  cart-load.  —  That  which  is  borne  with  pain  or  diffi¬ 
culty  :  a  grievous  weight ;  an  incumbrance  ;  as,  a  load 
of  guilt,  a  load  of  care.  —  Oppression  or  violence  of 
blows. 

*•  And  Mnestheus  laid  bard  load  upon  his  helm." — Dryden. 


— A  quantity  of  food  or  drink  that  oppresses,  or  as  much 
as  can  be  borne. 

— i’. «.  [Sax  ,  Icel.,  and  0.  Ger.  liladen.  to  load.  See  Lade.] 
To  lade;  to  burden;  to  freight;  to  put  on  or  in  some¬ 
thing  to  be  carried,  or  as  much  as  can  be  carried.  —  To 
encumber;  to  lay  on  or  put  in  that  which  is  borne  with 
pain  or  difficulty. — To  make  heavy  by  something  added 
or  appended;  as,  to  had  a  whip.  —  To  bestow  or  confer 
on  in  great  abundance;  as,  to  load  with  favors.  —  To 
charge,  as  a  gun. 

Load'er,  a  He  who  loads. 

Load'ing,  k.  A  cargo  ;  a  burden. — Also,  anything  that 
makes  part  of  a  load. 

[  Loatl'-line,  n.  (Naut.)  The  supposed  line  of  deepest 
immersion,  when  a  ship  is  fully  laden.  Vessels  are 
usually  so  built  that  the  immersion  shall  be  deeper  aft 
than  forward. 

Load'-star,  n.  The  pole-star  ;  the  cynosure;  the  lead¬ 
ing  or  guiding  star. 

Load'stone.  See  Magnet,  (Natural.) 

Loaf,  (lo/,)  n. ;  pi.  Loaves,  ( lovz .)  [Sax.  Ida/,  laf;  Goth. 
hlaifs,  bread,  food.]  A  mass  of  bread,  as  it  is  formed  by 
the  baker;  a  mass  or  lump,  as  of  sugar;  any  thick  mass. 

— v.  n.  To  spend  time  in  idleness  ;  to  be  idle  ;  to  lounge. 
(Low.) 

Loafer,  n.  [Ger.  liiufer,  a  runner,  from  lavfen,  to  run.] 
An  idler;  an  idle  lounger;  a  mischievous  person  ;  a  va¬ 
grant.  (An  American  word.) 

Loaf-sugar,  n.  Refined  and  compact  sugar,  discolored 
by  draining,  and  made  in  a  mould. 

Loam.  n.  [A.  S.  lam  ;  Du.  leem  ;  Lat.  limus,  slime,  mud, 
from  its  sticky  quality  related  to  lime,  7.  e.]  (Agric.) 
A  term  generally  applied  to  a  dark-colored,  rich  mould, 
principally  composed  of  dissimilar  particles  of  earth  and 
decomposed  vegetable  matter.  L.  is  moderately  cohesive, 
and  therefore  neither  retentive  of  moisture,  like  clay, 
nor  too  ready  to  part  with  it,  like  a  sandy  soil.  It  is  a 
continued  source  of  carbonic  acid,  as  almost  every  par¬ 
ticle  of  it  is  surrounded  by  an  atmosphere  of  that  gas, 
which  is  absorbed  by  the  roots  of  plants,  and  replaced 
by  atmospheric  air,  to  be  again  converted  into  carbonic 
acid.  Upon  this  transformation,  the  influence  of  loam 
on  vegetation  may  be  readily  understood;  it  does  not 
itself  nourish  plants,  but  it  presents  to  them  a  slow  and 
lasting  source  of  carbonic  acid,  which  is  absorbed  by  the 
roots. 

— v.  a.  To  cover  with  loam. 

Loanfy,  a.  Consisting  of  loam  ;  partaking  of  the  na¬ 
ture  of  loam,  or  resembling  it. 

L.  Soil.  (Agric.)  A  soil  in  which  clay  exists;  it  is 
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called  heavy  or  light,  as  the  clay  may  bo  more  or  less  abun¬ 
dant  ;  and  sandy,  gravelly ,  or  calcareous,  as  these  earths 
predominate  respectively  in  the  composition.  In  gen¬ 
eral,  loamy  soils  are  more  fertile  than  sand  or  chalk  ; 
but  the  fertility  of  one  soil  is  always  to  a  certain  extent 
relative  to  the  nature  of  the  subsoil,  aud  to  the  local 
climate. 

Loami,  or  Laomi,  in  Illinois,  a  post  village  and  town¬ 
ship  of  Sangamon  co.,  about  15  miles  S.W.  of  Spring- 
field. 

Loan,  (Ion,)  n.  [A.  S.  hen,  a  loan,  gift ;  Du.  leen  ;  Ger. 
lehen;  Icel.  len,  lien,  feudal  tenure.  See  Lend.]  Act 
of  lending;  a  lending.  — That  which  is  lent.  —  Permis¬ 
sion  to  use ;  grant  of  the  use. 

(Law.)  A  contract  by  which  the  use  of  anything  is 
given  under  condition  of  its  being  returned  to  the 
•wner.  A  loan  is  said  to  be  gratuitous  when  the  borrower 
receives  the  thing  for  his  own  benefit,  without  payment 
•f  hire  or  reward  to  the  lender.  There  are  two  kinds 
of  gratuitous  loans,  —  the  one  called  mutuum,  for  use 
and  consumption,  an  equivalent  in  kind  to  be  returned; 
the  other  a  commodatum,  which  is  the  loan  of  a  specific 
thing,  to  be  used  and  returned  in  individuo.  In  loan 
by  way  of  mutuum,  the  parties  stand  in  the  relation  of 
debtor  and  creditor  to  each  other;  in  loan  by  way  of 
commodatum,  they  are  known  in  law  as  borrower  and 
lender.  A  loan  of  money  is  a  mutuum :  of  a  horse  or 
book,  a  commodatum.  It  is  of  the  very  essence  of  a  com¬ 
modatum,  that  the  loan  be  gratuitous  ;  for  if  anything 
be  paid  for  the  use  of  the  chattel,  then  the  contract  is 
one  of  letting  and  hiring.  In  a  loan  by  way  of  mu¬ 
tuum,  the  chattel  lent  becomes  the  absolute  property 
of  the  borrower,  to  do  what  he  pleases  with  it,  and  to 
use  it  in  any  way  he  thinks  fit:  but  in  loan  by  way  of 
commodatum,  the  temporary  right  of  possession  and 
user  only  is  transferred,  and  the  borrower  is  conse¬ 
quently  obliged  to  render  back  the  identical  thing  lent. 
As  regards  the  borrower,  he  has  a  right  to  receive  and 
hold  the  thing  borrowed;  but  only  as  the  property  of 
the  lender.  For  many  purposes  he  is,  in  the  eye  of  the 
law,  in  the  position  of  owner;  and  certain  of  the  rights 
•f  an  owner  are  conferred  upon  him,  as  against  every 
•ne  but  the  owner.  The  borrower  has  a  right  to  use  the 
article  borrowed,  but  only  to  use  it.  He  has  no  more 
right  to  lend  it  than  he  has  to  give  it  away  or  sell  it. 
He  is  expected  to  take  as  much  care  of  it  as  if  it  were 
his  own  property  under  the  like  circumstances,  and  is 
liable  for  any  damage  arising  from  even  slight  negli¬ 
gence.  He  is,  however,  not  liable,  if  the  thing  be  lost 
through  no  imprudence  or  negligence  of  his.  The  bor¬ 
rower  is  not  liable  for  such  injury  as  naturally  results 
from  the  use  of  a  thing;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  he  is 
bound  to  pay  all  the  expenses  or  charges  which 
naturally  result  from  or  accompany  the  use.  A  lender 
has  no  right  to  compensation  for  loss  through  want 
of  the  care  or  skill  which  he  had  no  right  to  ex¬ 
pect.  If  he  lends  a  thing  for  an  illegal  act,  he  is  no 
longer  a  lender  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  but  an  accomplice 
in  the  wrong  done.  If  the  thing  lent  be  used  according 
to  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  lent,  and  is  lost  or  per¬ 
ishes,  not  through  the  default  of  the  borrower,  then  the 
•wner  shall  bear  the  I03S.  If  it  be  used  in  any  other 
manner  than  according  to  the  lending,  then,  in  what¬ 
ever  manner  it  may  perish,  if  it  be  not  by  default  of 
the  owner,  the  borrower  shall  be  liable  for  the  loss. 
Thus,  if  a  horse  is  lent  for  an  ordinary  ride  along  the 
high  road,  and  the  borrower  takes  it  off  the  high  road 
into  wet  and  slippery  ground,  and  the  horse  slips  and 
breaks  his  knees,  or  is  otherwise  injured,  then  tho  bor¬ 
rower  must  make  good  the  loss.  If  the  borrower  keeps 
the  thing  borrowed  after  it  is  his  duty  to  return  it,  or 
after  a  reasonable  time  after  it  has  been  demanded,  then 
his  relation  to  the  lender  changes  totally,  and  he  be¬ 
comes  liable  for  any  loss  or  injury  that  may  occur,  al¬ 
though  wholly  without  his  fault.  The  borrower  has  no 
right  to  detain  the  thing  borrowed  for  any  antecedent 
debt  due  to  him,  nor  can  he  set  up  a  right  to  detain  the 
chattel  for  payment  of  necessary  expenses  incurred  by 
him  in  the  keeping  and  preserving  it.  In  the  case  of  a 
mutuum,  the  borrower  is  bound  to  restore  at  a  time 
agreed  upon,  or  within  a  reasonable  period  after  re¬ 
quest,  an  article  of  the  same  kind  and  quality  as  the 
one  originally  lent  to  him.  This  is  essential  to  the 
character  of  a  mutuum,  for  if  by  agreement  an  article 
•f  different  kind  is  to  be  returned,  then  the  contract  is 
not  a  mutuum,  but  an  exchange  or  sale.  As  the  right 
•f  property  is  transferred  by  mutuum,  so  is  also  the  risk 
of  loss;  and  hence  if  the  thing  borrowed  is  destroyed 
before  itcan  be  used,  the  borrower  is  nevertheless  bound 
to  pay  to  the  lender  the  equivalent  which  he  owes  at 
the  time  appointed.  Such  is  loan  in  its  strictly  legal 
signification  ;  but,  in  common  phraseology,  the  term  is 
used  even  when  compensation  is  included,  which  legally 
comes  under  the  designation  of  hiring.  Money  lent  at 
so  much  per  cent,  is  also  called  a  loan.  A  loan  of 
money  to  be  used  for  hire  is  a  loan  for  use  and  con¬ 
sumption,  the  identical  thing  lent  not  being  intended 
to  be  returned,  but  its  equivalent  in  value  and  kind. 

Public  loan,  is  the  name  given  to  money  borrowed  by 
the  State,  which  constitutes  the  National  Debt,  q.  e. 

Loanable,  a.  That  may  be  lent,  (r.) 

Loan  -office,  n.  An  office  in  which  loans  are  nego¬ 
tiated. 

Loan'er,  n.  A  lender,  (r.) 

Loan'do,  or  Loanda,  an  island  of  Africa,  immediately 
off  the  W.  coast  of  Angola.  Ext.  20  m.  long,  average 
breadth  1  m. 

Loanda.  Saint  Paul  de.  the  chief  town  of  Portu¬ 
guese  West  Africa.  It  lies  on  a  small  bay  about  210  m. 
S.  of  the  mouth  of  the  Congo,  and  has  a  population  of  I 
15,000,  including  about  2,500  Europeans.  The  harbor  | 


is  gradually  silting  up.  A  railroad  from  L.  runs  a 
considerable  distance  inland. 

Loang'o,  a  maritime  country  of  West  Africa,  extend¬ 
ing  from  Cape  Lopez,  in  Lat.  0°  44'  S.,  to  the  river 
Congo.  Forests  cover  a  large  portion  of  the  country, 
which  is  mountainous  in  the  S.E.  On  the  coast  the 
surface  is  level  and  fertile.  Formerly  the  slave-trade 
was  carried  on.  Now  its  chief  exports  are  ivory  and 
wax.  The  inhabitants  are  skilled  in  manufacturing 
baskets,  variously  dyed  mats,  grass  cloth,  &c.  At  the 
town  of  Kabinda,  excellent  boats  and  canoes  are  built. 
The  principal  towns  are  Loatigo  and  Kabinda.  The 
Berlin  Conference  of  1885  divided  L.  between  the  Congo 
Free  State,  Portugal,  and  France. 

Loasa'cese,  n.  pi.  (Bot.)  The  Chili-nettle  family,  an 
order  of  plants,  alliance  Cactales.  Diag.  Distinct  sepals 
and  petals,  scattered  stamens,  confluent  pendulous 
ovules,  and  albuminous  seeds.  —  They  are  herbaceous 
plants  with  stiff  hairs,  which  are  sometimes  stinging. 
Leaves  without  stipules ;  calyx  superior,  4-  or  5-parted, 
persistent ;  petals  5  or  10,  in  2  whorls,  often  hooded ; 
stamens  numerous,  in  several  whorls;  ovary  inferior, 
1-celied,  with  several  parietal  placentas,  or  1  axile  pla¬ 
centa;  style  1.  Fruit  capsular  or  succulent.  Seeds 
having  an  embryo  lying  in  the  axis  of  fleshy  albumen. 
The  Loasacese  are  all  natives  of  North  and  South  Amer¬ 
ica.  Several  species  are  cultivated  on  account  of  the 
beauty  of  their  flowers.  A  Mexican  species,  Mentzelia 
hispida,  possesses  a  purgative  root,  which  has  been  used 
medicinally. 

Loath,  (loth,)  a.  [A.  S.  lath,  hateful,  evil.]  Disliking ; 
hating;  detesting;  unwilling;  not  inclined  ;  reluctant. 

Loathe,  v.  a.  [A.  S  lathian,  to  loathe;  O.  Ger.  leidli- 
hon,  to  abominate.]  To  hate;  to  look  on  with  hatred 
or  abhorrence  ;  to  abominate.  —  Particularly,  to  feel 
disgusted  at  food  or  drink. 

Loath'er,  n.  One  who  loathes. 

Loath'ful,  a.  Hating;  abhorring. — Abhorring  through 
disgust. 

Loath'ing',  n.  Aversion  or  repugnance  to  food. — 
Aversion;  abhorrence;  disgust. 

Loatli'ingly,  ado. In  a  fastidious  or  repugnant  manner. 

Loath  ly,  a.  Hateful ;  abhorred  ;  exciting  hatred. 

— adv.  Unwillingly;  without  liking  or  inclination.  —  In 
a  disgusting  manner. 

Loatli'ness,  n.  Unwillingness. 

“  The  loathness  to  depart  would  grow." — Shaks. 

Loatll'some, a.  [0. Ger. leidsam.]  Hateful ;  abhorred; 
detestable.  —  Disgusting;  exciting  disgust;  causing  fas¬ 
tidiousness. 

Loathsomely,  adv.  In  a  loathsome  manner. 

Loath  someness,  n.  The  quality  of  being  loath¬ 
some,  or  of  exciting  disgust,  hatred,  or  abhorrence. 

Loaves,  (love,)  n.  pi.  of  Loaf,  q.  v. 

Lob,  n.  Any  one  heavy,  clumsy,  or  sluggish. 

( Zool .)  A  lob-worm.  —  See  Lug-worm. 

— v.  a.  To  let  fall  in  a  slovenly  or  lazy  manner. 

Lo'bate,  or  Lo'bated,  a.  (Bot.)  Divided  into  lobes. 

Lobau,  George  Mouton,  Count  de,  (lo'bo,)  a  general 
of  the  French  empire,  distinguished  for  his  gallantry 
and  his  adherence  to  Napoleon,  who  called  him  “the 
best  colonel  that  ever  commanded  a  French  regiment,” 
was  born  1770.  In  the  campaign  of  1809,  he  defended 
the  little  island  of  Lobau,  from  which  he  took  his  sub¬ 
sequent  title,  against  the  Austrians,  completely  beat 
them  off,  and  took  his  troops,  comparatively  unhurt, 
across  the  Danube.  Being  wounded  at  Waterloo,  he 
was  sent  prisoner  to  England,  where  he  remained  till 
1818.  Having  returned  to  France,  he  took  part  in  the 
revolution  of  1830,  and  was  the  successor  of  Lafayette 
as  commander  of  the  National  Guard.  He  was  made  a 
peer  and  marshal  of  Fi  ance  in  1831.  D.  1839. 

Lobau,  ( lob'ou ,)  a  town  of  N.  Germany,  in  Saxony,  13 
in.  E  S.E.  of  Bautzen.  In  its  neighborhood,  crystals, 
known  by  the  name  of  “  Lobau  diamonds,”  are  found. 
Pop.  4,500. 

Lob  au,  an  island  in  the  Danube,  a  few  miles  below 
Vienna,  at  the  place  where  the  French  passed  that  river 
to  fight  the  memorable  battle  of  Aspern,  1809. 

Lrtb'by,  n.  [Ger.  lauhe,  an  arbor;  L.  Lat.  lobia,  loubia, 
lubium.]  A  covered  walk  or  place.  —  An  opening  before 
a  room,  or  an  entrance  into  a  principal  apartment;  a 
small  hall  or  waiting-room;  a  small  apartment  taken 
from  a  hall  or  entry. 

( Naut .)  In  a  ship,  a  small  cabin  adjoining  tbe  bread- 
room,  and  appropriated  to  the  use  of  the  surgeou. 

— 1>.  n.  To  frequent  the  lobbies  of  a  house  of  legislation, 
for  the  purpose  of  influencing  the  action  of  the  mem¬ 
bers,  or  of  securing  their  votes  for  some  favorite  bill. 

Lob'-cock,  n.  A  lob.  (Low.) 

Lobe,  n.  [Fr.  lobe;  Gr.  lobos,  from  lepo,  to  peel.]  (Anat.) 
The  lower  soft  part  of  the  ear;  a  part  or  division  of  the 
brain,  or  of  the  lungs,  liver,  Ac. 

(Bot.)  A  division  of  a  simple  leaf;  the  cotyledon  of  a 
seed. 

(Mach.)  The  larger  or  more  prominent  part  of  a  cam- 
wheel. 

Lobevl.  (lohd,)  a.  Having  a  lobe  or  lobes. 

Lo'bel  ville,  in  Tennessee,  a  post-office  of  Perry  co. 

Lobenstein,  (lo'ben-stine.)  a  town  of  N.  Germany,  in 
Saxony,  on  the  Leinnitz,  12  miles  S.S.W.  of  Schleitz. 
Manuf.  Woollens.  Pop.  5,500. 

Lob'lolly,  n.  (Naut.)  Bnrgou  or  burgoo. — See  Burgou. 

Lob'lolly-bay,  n.  (Bot.)  A  species  of  plants,  genus 
Gnrdimia,  q.  v. 

Lob'Iolly-boy,  n.  (Naut.)  A  name  applied  on  board 
ship  to  the  man  who  assists  the  medical  officers  in  the 
sick-bay  or  hospital. 

Lob'lolly-tree,  n.  (Bot.)  See  Varronia. 


Lobe'lia,  n.  [In  honor  of  Lobel,  a  botanist.]  (Bot.} 
The  typical  genus  of  the  natural  order  Lobeliacese  The 
most  important  species  is  L.  injlata  (Indian  Tobacco), 
a  native  of  this 
country,  where  it 
is  found  in  fields 
and  woods.  The 
flowering  herb 
and  seeds  have 
been  extensively 
employed,  espe¬ 
cially  in  America, 
for  their  sedative, 
antispasmodic,  e- 
metic,  and  expec¬ 
torant  effects.  L. 
resembles  tobacco 
in  its  action,  but 
requires  to  be 
used  with  care, 
as  several  fatal 
cases  of  poison¬ 
ing  have  resulted 
from  its  empirical 
use.  L.  syphilit¬ 
ica  is  reputed  to 
be  efficacious  in 
syphilis.  L.  urens 
has  blistering 
qualities.  To  this 
gen.  belongs  also 
the  beautiful  N. 

American  species 
called  Cardinal- 
flowers  (L.  cardi- 
nalis,  L.  fulgens, 

Ac.),  the  Buck’s- 
horn  (L.  cor onopi folia),  and  L.  gracilis  (Fig.  1609). 

Lobelia'cea*,  n.  pi  (Bot.)  The  Lobelia  family,  ara 
order  of  plants,  alliance  Campanales.  —  Diag.  2-  or  more- 
celled  ovary  ;  syngenesious  anthers ;  a  stigma  sur¬ 
rounded  by  hairs;  and  a  valvate,  irregular  corolla. — 
They  are  herbs 
or  shrubs,  with 
a  milky  juice. 

Leaves  alter¬ 
nate  and  ex- 
stipulate;  calyx 
superior;  corol¬ 
la  monopetal- 
ous  ;  stamens 
5,  syngenesious; 
ovary  inferior; 
placentas  ax¬ 
ile  or  parietal ; 
style  1 ;  stigma 
surrounded  by 
a  fringe  of 
hairs.  Fruit 
capsular,  de¬ 
hiscing  at  the 
apex.  Seeds  nu¬ 
merous,  albu¬ 
minous.  The 
plants  of  this 
order  should 
generally  be  re¬ 
garded  with 
suspicion,  as 
many  act  as 
acrid  poisons. 

They  are  chief¬ 
ly  natives  of 
tropical  and 
sub-tropical 
regions.  There 
are  29  genera  and  375  species. 

Lo'bos,  an  island  of  S.  America,  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean, 
off  the  S.  coast  of  Uruguay  :  Lat.  35°  1'  S.,  Lon.  54°  39'  W. 

Lo'bos,  an  island  of  Mexico,  in  the  Gulf  of  California  ; 
Lat.  27°  15'  N.,  Lon.  110°  46' W.  —  Another  island,  in 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  belonging  to  the  prov.  of  Vera  Cruz; 
Lat.  21°  26'  N„  Lon.  97°  8'  W. 

Lo'bos  Islands,  of  Peru.  See  Seal  Islands. 

Lob'scouse,  or  Irish  Stew,  n.  (Naut.)  A  stew  com¬ 
posed  of  small  pieces  of  meat  minced  with  potatoes, 
onions,  Ac. 

Lob  'sided,  a.  See  Lapsided. 

Lobs'potind,  n.  A  prison.  Probably  a  prison  for 
idlers  or  vagrants. 

Lob'ster,  n.  [A.  S.  loppestre, or  lopystre  —  loppe, a  flea, 
from  hleapan,  to  leap,  and  stre,  probably  for  strec, 
strong,  mighty.]  (Zool.)  A  crustaceous  decapod  animal^ 
belonging  to  the  genus  Astacus,  q.  v.,  (genus  homarus 
of  Milne-Edwards.)  When  alive,  its  general  color  is  a 
bluish-black,  beautifully  variegated  with  paler  spots  and 
clouds.  Its  thorax  is  smooth,  its  snout  short  and 
serrated,  and  it  has  very  long  antennae,  with  two  shorter 
bifid  ones  between  them.  The  claws  and  fangs  are 
large,  the  greater  being  tuberculated,  and  the  lesser 
serrated  on  their  anterior  edges.  It  has  four  pairs  of 
legs;  the  tail  has  six  joints,  and  the  caudal  fin  i» 
rounded.  The  two  great  claws  of  the  L.  form  its  instru¬ 
ments  of  provision  and  weapons  of  defence;  they  open 
and  close  like  a  pair  of  nippers,  and  are  very  strong. 
The  head  of  the  L.  is  small,  and  furnished  with  two 
eyes,  which  are  projectile  or  retractile  at  will.  The- 
mouth  resembles  thatof  an  insect,  opens  longitudinally, 
and  is  furnished  with  two  teeth  for  the  mastication  of 
its  food,  and  between  them  is  a  fleshy  substance  shaped 
like  a  tongue.  When  the  young  leave  the  parent  lob- 
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store,  they  seek  tie  minute  crevices  of  the  rocks  and 
other  secure  places,  and  in  a  few  weeks  they  acquire 
hard,  firm  shells.  L.,  like  crabs,  change  their  shells 
every  year ;  previous  to  this  process  they  appear  sick, 
languid,  and  restless,  and  lie  torpid  and  motionless. 
Three  or  four  days  are  required  before  they  acquire 
their  new  shells,  and  during  that  period  they  are  de¬ 
fenceless,  and  become  the  prey,  not  only  of  fish,  but 
also  of  such  of  their  own  species  as  are  not  in  a  similar 
condition.  While  in  a  soft  state,  L.  increase  in  size ;  and 
in  comparing  the  dimensions  of  an  old  shell  with  a  new, 
the  latter  is  found  to  be  one-third  larger  than  the  for¬ 
mer.  When  boiled,  the  L.  becomes  red.  In  a  commercial 
point  of  view,  the  L.  is  perhaps  the  most  important  of 
all  the  crustaceans,  on  account  of  the  esteem  in  which 
it  is  held  as  an  article  of  food,  though  the  meat  is  rather 
indigestible.  According  to  most  accounts,  they  are 
very  stationary  in  their  habits,  and  differ  in  color  and 
appearance  in  the  different  places  where  they  are  taken. 
They  are  caught  in  pots,  similar  to  those  used  in  the 
capture  of  crabs.  L.  very  readily  part  with  their  large 
claws,  and  when  seized  by  one  of  them,  the  animal 
gives  it  up  at  once.  When  suddenly  alarmed  by  a  peal 
of  thunder,  or  the  report  of  a  cannon,  they  shoot  their 
claws  immediately.  Considerable  time  elapses  before 
the  lost  member  is  restored,  and  attains  the  size  of  the 
old  one.  Our  L.(A.  Americanus)  has  claws  much  larger 
in  proportion  than  the  European  species(A., or homaris 
vulgaris,  or  gammarus).  It  is  found  from  the  coast  of 
New  York  northward;  the  best  are  taken  on  the  rocky 
shores  of  New  England,  N.  of  Cape  Cod. 

Lob'nle,  n.  [Fr.]  A  small  lobe. 

Lob’-worni.s.  A  thick,  sluggish  worm,  used  in  angling. 

Lo'cal,  a.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  Incalis,  from  locus,  a  place.]  Per¬ 
taining  to  a  place,  or  to  a  fixed  or  limited  portion  of 
space.  —  Limited  or  confined  to  a  spot,  place,  or  definite 
district. 

Local,  n.  [Fr.]  Locality,  (r.) 

LiO'calism,  n.  State  of  being  local ;  affection  for  a 
place.  —  A  word  or  phrase  limited  to  a  particular  place. 

Local'ity,  n.  [Fr.  localiti.]  State  of  being  local ;  ex¬ 
istence  in  a  space,  or  in  a  certain  portion  of  space. — 
Limitation  to  a  county,  district,  or  place.  —  Position  ; 
situation ;  place ;  particularly,  geographical  place  or 
situation. 

Localization,  n.  Act  of  localizing. 

Lo'cal ize,  t’.  a.  To  make  local. 

Lo'cally,  adv.  With  respect  to  place;  in  place. 

Locarno,  ( War'no,)  a  town  of  Switzerland,  cap.  of  the 
canton  of  Ticino,  on  the  Lago  Maggiore,  near  its  N. 
extremity,  8  m.  S.W.  of  Bellinzona;  pop.  3,500. 

Lo'cate,  v.  a.  [Lat.  loco,  locatus,  from  locus,  a  place.] 
To  place;  to  set  in  a  particular  spot  or  position. 

Loca'tion,  n.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  locatio .]  Act  of  locating  or 
placing.  —  Situation  with  respect  to  place. 

(Law.)  A  contract  by  which  a  hire  is  agreed  to  be 
given  for  the  use  of  anything,  or  for  the  labor  of  any 
person. 

Lo'cative,  a.  (Gram.)  That  case  which  is  expressive 
of  locality. 

Loch,  (lok,)  n.  [Gael,  loch ;  Ger.  loch,  a  hole;  Lat.  locus.] 
A  lake;  an  arm  of  the  sea.  (Scotland.) 

(Med.)  A  lambative. 

Lochaber-axe,  Lochaber-ax,  (lok-a'ber-aks,)  n. 
A  form  idable  weapon  of  war,  formerly  used  by  the  Scotch 
Highlanders. 

Loctiapo'ka,  in  Alabama,  a  post-village  of  Macon  co., 
about  53  m.  N.E.  of  Montgomery. 

Lochar-JIoss,  (lok' dr -moss,)  a  bog  or  morass  in  Scot¬ 
land,  co.  Dumfries,  beginning  at  the  Solway  Frith,  and 
running  into  the  parish  of  Dumfries;  extent  10  m.  long, 
with  a  breadth  of  from  2  to  3  miles. 

Loch  Broom,  (lok’,)  an  extensive  arm  of  the  sea,  in 
Scotland,  between  the  counties  of  Cromarty  and  Ross; 
Lat.  58°  N.,  Lon.  5°  15'  W.  It  contains  numerous  islands 

Lochc,  n.  See  Loach. 

Loches,  (loshc,)  a  town  of  France,  dept.  Indre-et-Loire, 
24  m.  S.E.  of  Tours.  Its  castle  was  a  strong  fortress  in 
the  time  of  Louis  XI. ;  and  the  portion  that  still  remains 
is  used  as  a  prison.  Pop.  5,793. 

Lo'chla,  n.  [Qr.  locheia,  lochia.]  (Med.)  A  sero-san- 
guineous  discharge  following  delivery.  During  the  first 
two  or  three  days  it  is  bloody,  but  afterwards  becomes 
green-colored  (green  waters),  and  exhales  a  disagreeable 
peculiar  odor.  The  L.  in  different  stages  have  received 
the  names  L.  cruenta,  L.  serosa,  and  />.  alba  seu  mucosa 
sen  lactea.  Its  duration,  quantity,  and  character  vary 
according  to  numerous  circumstances.  It  flows  from 
the  part  of  the  uterus  which  formed  a  medium  of  com¬ 
munication  between  the  mother  and  foetus,  and  con¬ 
tinues  usually  from  14  to  21  days. 

Lo'chial,  a.  Belonging  to  the  lochia. 

Lochie,  (lok’e,)  a  town  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Forfarshire, 
2  m.  from  Dundee;  pop.  4,000. 

Lochle'ven  Castle.  See  Levkn  (Loch). 

Lochn agar,  (lok-na-gar1,)  one  of  the  Grampian  Hills, 
Scotland,  in  Aberdeen  co. ;  height,  3,777  ft.  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.  It  is  celebrated  in  Byron’s  song  of 
“  Loch-na-gar.” 

Loch  Sheldrake,  in  New  York,  a  P.  0.  of  Sullivan  co. 

Lochy,  (lok'e,)  a  river  of  Scotland,  in  Perthshire,  which, 
after  a  course  of  15  miles,  falls  into  Loch  Tay.  Also 
one  in  Inverness-shire,  falling  into  the  sea  near  Fort 
William.  —  Also  a  lake,  forming  one  in  the  chain  of  the 
Great  Caledonian  Glen.  Ext.  9  m.  long,  by  1  broad 

Lock,  (lok,)  n.  [A  S.  loc,  loee  ;  Dan.  lukke,  a  fastening, 
lukke,  to  shut,  close.]  A  well-known  instrument,  used 
for  fastening  doors,  chests,  Ac.  It  may  be  defined  as  a 
kind  of  fastening,  which  is  only  intended  to  be  opened 
by  one  particular  instrument,  called  the  key,  or  by  some 
Mcret  mode  of  manipulation.  In  smith-work  the  L.  is 


considered  the  masterpiece,  as  a  great  deal  of  art  and 
delicacy  is  required  in  contriving  and  varying  the  wards, 
springs,  bolts,  Ac.,  and  adjusting  them  to  the  places 
where  they  are  to  be  used,  and  to  the  several  occasions 
for  using  them.  The  earliest  L.  of  which  the  construction 


Pig.  1610.  —  LOCK  OF  WINCHESTER  CATHEDRAL,  (ENGLAND.) 

is  known,  is  the  Egyptian,  which  was  in  use  4,000  years 
ago.  It  was  so  made  that  three  pins  were  dropped  into 
three  holes  in  the  bolt,  when  it  was  pushed  in,  and  so 
held  fast.  They  could  be  raised  again  by  putting  in 
the  key  through  a  large  hole  in  the  bolt,  and  raising  it 
a  little,  so  that  the  pins  in  the  key  pushed  the  locking- 
pins  up  out  of  the  way  of  the  bolt.  This  L.  had  very 
little  security,  for  it  was  easy  to  find  the  places  of  the 
pins  by  inserting  a  piece  of  wood  covered  with  clay  or 
tallow,  on  which  the  holes  marked  themselves;  and  the 
depth  could  be  easily  ascertained  by  experiment.  The 
Chinese  L.  is  very  superior  to  the  Egyptian,  and  is 
founded  on  the  same  principles  as  the  Bramah  L.,  which 
was  regarded  for  a  long  time  as  the  most  secure  L.  ever 
invented.  During  the  Middle  Ages,  very  complicated 
andingenious  L.  of  various  kinds  were  made, and  asmuch 
artistic  taste  was  expended  upon  the  ornamentation  of 
their  external  metal-work  (Fig.  1610), as  there  was  skill 
in  the  interior  mechanism.  Such  L.,  however,  were  not 
adapted  to  general  use.  and  they  were  only  found  on  the 
caskets  of  the  wealthy.  Until  comparatively  recent 
times  the  L.  in  common  use  were  simply  a  mere  bolt, 
held  in  its  place,  either  shut  or  open,  by  a  spring,  which 
pressed  it  down,  and  so  held  it  at  either  end  of  a  convex 
notch.  The  only  impediments  to  opening  these  L.  were 
the  wards,  which  the  key  had  to  pass  before  it  could 
turn  in  the  keyhole.  The  shape  of  these  wards,  how¬ 
ever,  could  always  be  ascertained  by  inserting  a  blank 
key,  covered  with  wax.  Thus,  a  small  collection  of 
skeleton  keys  was  all  that  the  lock-picker  required.  The 
principle  of  all  modern  L.  is  the  application  of  a  lever 
to  an  interior  bolt,  by  means  of  a  communication  from 
without;  so  that,  by  means  of  the  latter,  the  lever  acts 
upon  the  bolt,  and  moves  in  such  a  manner  as  to  secure 
firmly  the  door  or  lid  from  being  opened  by  any  push  or 
pull  from  without.  The  security  of  L.,  therefore,  de¬ 
pends  upon  the  number  of  impediments  which  can  be 
interposed  between  the  lever,  —  that  is,  the  key,  and  the 
bolt.  These  impediments  are  generally  known  by  the 
name  of  wards-,  but,  as  we  have  observed  above,  they 
can  be  opened  by  a  mechanic  of  equal  skill  with  the 
lockmaker  without  the  key,  unless  some  further  ob¬ 
stacles  be  added.  Various  complicated  and  difficult  L. 
have  been  invented  within  late  years.  The  first  step  in 
advance  was  the  use  of  the  tumbler-lock.  In  this,  (Fig. 
1611,)  instead  of  the  spring-piece  and  of  the  notches 
and  curves  on  the  under  side  previously  used,  the  bolt, 
A,  has  two  notches  on  the  upper  side,  which  are  exactly 
as  far  apart  as  the  distance  moved  by  the  bolt  in  lock¬ 
ing  or  unlocking.  Behind  the  bolt,  partly  seen  only  — 
the  covered  parts  being  indicated  by  dotted  lines  —  is 
the  tumbler,  B,a  small  plate  moving  on  the  pivot, d.  and 
having  projecting  from  its  face  a  small  square  pin,  e, 


which,  when  the  bolt  is  locked  or  unlocked,  falls  exactly 
into  one  or  the  other  of  the  small  notches,/,/.  It  will 
also  be  seen  that  there  is  in  the  key  a  notch,  g,  which 
corresponds  to  the  outline  of  the  tumbler,  as  indicated 
by  the  dotted  lines.  This  acts  upon  the  tumbler  when 
the  key  is  turned,  and  raises  it  so  as  to  lift  the  pin  out 
of  tho  notch  in  the  bolt,  and  allows  the  latter  to  be 
moveil  freely  forward  until  the  other  notch  comes  under 
the  pin,  when  the  latter  falls  into  and  immediately  stops 
its  further  progress,  and  the  action  of  the  key  must  be 
reversed  in  order  to  relieve  it  again.  This  very  simple 
application  of  the  tumbler  is  sufficient  to  explain  the 
principle  which  may  be,  and  is  varied  to  an  almost  end¬ 
less  extent.  After  the  introduction  of  the  tumbler 
lock,  and  its  improvements  by  Barron,  th»  first  L.  was 
the  celebrated  L.  originally  patented  by  Joseph  Bramah, 


(q.  v.)  In  the  Bramah  lock,  the  tumblers  are  used  in  a. 
new  manner,  and  the  use  of  wards  is  entirely  abandoned. 
The  ordinary  method  of  shooting  the  bolt  by  the  action 
of  the  bit  of  the  key  is  also  abandoned  ;  a  stud  attached' 
to  the  end  of  a  cylindrical  barrel  mounted  in  the  lock, 
performs  the  office  of  the  end  of  the  bit.  The  Bramah 
L.  consists  of  an  outer  barrel,  which  is  screwed  to,  or 
cast  with,  the  lock-plate,  with  a  cylinder  or  inner  barrel 
turning  within  the  other.  The  security  of  the  L.  de¬ 
pends  upon  a  number  of  sliders  made  of  plates  of  steel 
doubled  and  sprung  open  a  little,  so  as  to  make  them 
move  with  a  little  friction  in  the  slits  of  the  cylinder  or 
revolving  barrel  in  which  they  lie;  they  are  pressed  up. 
against  the  cap  of  the  L.  by  a  spiral  spring.  A  deep 
groove  is  cut  round  the  barrel,  and  in  each  of  the  sliders 
is  a  deep  notch  which  can  be  pushed  down  to  that  place 
in  the  barrel  by  a  key  slit  to  the  proper  depth.  When 
all  the  sliders  are  pushed  down  to  that  position,  the 
barrel  presents  the  appearance  of  having  no  sliders  in 
it.  At  the  place  where  the  groove  is,  a  steel  plate  made 
in  two  pieces,  so  as  to  get  it  on,  embraces  the  barrel :  it 
is  provided  with  notches  corresponding  to  the  sliders, 
and  is  affixed  to  the  body  of  the  L.  by  screws.  When 
pushed  up  by  the  spring,  the  sliders  fill  the  notches  in 
the  plate,  and  prevent  the  barrel  from  turning;  but 
when  they  are  pushed  down  by  the  key,  the  notches  in 
the  sliders  all  lie  in  the  plane  of  the  plate,  and  so  the 
barrel  can  turn  with  the  key,  and  the  pin  in  the  end  of 
it  turns  the  bolt.  For  many  years  the  construction  of 
Bramah’s  L.  remained  the  same,  and  it  was  long  con¬ 
sidered  a  lock  that  could  not  be  picked.  It  was  clearly 
proved,  however,  that  by  the  tentative  process,  as  it  is 
called,  any  L.  can  be  picked,  —  that  is,  by  cautiously 
trying  one  tumbler  after  another  till  they  are  all  freed. 
Proceeding  in  this  way,  Mr.  Hobbs,  at  Boston,  in  1851, 
opened  the  challenge  L  with  18  sliders  or  guards,  which 
had  hung  in  the  window  of  Messrs.  Bramah’s  establish¬ 
ment  for  years,  in  the  short  space  of  19  hours;  and  he 
would  have  done  it  sooner  had  not  one  of  his  instru¬ 
ments  broken  in  the  L.  He  afterwards  repeated  the 
operation  three  times  within  the  hour,  before  the  arbi¬ 
trators.  It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  impressions 
cannot  be  taken  from  a  Bramah  L.  Cotterill’s  L.  is  on 
the  same  principle  as  Bramah’s,  the  difference  being 
that  the  sliders,  in  Cotterill’s,  are  pushed  out  radially 
by  a  very  thick  key  with  inclined  slits  in  it.  Letter- 
locks,  which  were  in  use  some  years  ago,  could  only  be 
opened  by  setting  a  number  of  rings  or  discs  to  a  partic¬ 
ular  combination  of  letters.  It  was  generally  supposed 
that  these  L.  could  not  be  opened  by  anybody ;  they 
were  also  called  puzzle-locks.  Afterwards  it  was  found 
that  they,  too,  could  be  readily  opened  by  the  tentative 
process.  The  success  of  Chubb’s  L.  arose  partly  from 
their  superior  workmanship,  and  the  use  of  more  tum¬ 
blers  than  usual,  and  from  having  applied  the  name 
“detector”  to  a  certain  part  of  the  machinery;  thus 
captivating  the  public  with  the  idea  of  discovering 
whether  any  one  had  been  tampering  with  the 
locks.  The  “  detectors,”  however,  were  not  able  to 
withstand  Mr.  Hobbs’s  mode  of  picking  locks.  Among 
the  principal  inventions  in  tumbler-locks,  since  1851, 
may  be  mentioned  the  ingenious  one  of  Mr.  Hobbs.  This 
beautiful  and  complicated  piece  of  mechanism,  which 
must  be  preferred  when  the  most  perfect  security  is  re¬ 
quired,  cannot  be  described  within  the  limits  of  this  ar¬ 
ticle.  Another  series  of  locks  are  those  in  which  the 
tumblers  or  sliders  are  not  moved  one  way  by  strings, 
and  the  other  way  by  the  key.  The  tumblers,  or  sliders, 
or  discs,  which  stop  the  bolt,  are  kept  in  their  places  by 
friction  only,  and  will  stand  anywhere,  having  their 
plates  lying  between  them,  and  being  pushed  or  turned 
one  way  in  locking,  and  the  other  way  in  unlocking. 
Among  these  may  be  named  Andrew’s  and  Robert  New¬ 
ell’s  American  L.  on  the  disc  principle.  A  set  of  L.  is  fre¬ 
quently  so  arranged  for  convenience,  that  the  key  of  one 
will  open  none  of  the  others,  yet  there  may  be  one  mas¬ 
ter-key  which  is  able  to  open  them  all.  In  his  Treatise 
on  Locks,  Mr.  Denison,  the  famous  clock-maker  of  Lon¬ 
don,  remarks  that  “  the  casting  of  the  locks  of  Mr.  R. 
Newell  and  of  Mr.  Hobbs  of  Boston  (which  have  all  their 
heavy  parts  of  cast-iron)  is  vastly  superior  to  any  iron 
casting  we  have  ever  made  in  England ;  and  on  the  whole 
the  U.  States  are  evidently  far  ahead  of  us  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  both  good  and  cheap  locks.”  If  not  limited 
by  the  exigencies  of  this  work,  the  description  of  many 
ingenious  contrivances  lately  invented  would  prove  the 
fact,  generally  conceded,  that  we  still  retain  the  lead  in 
the  art  of  lock-making.  See  Lock,  Yale,  in  Section  II. 

(Internal  Navigation.)  The  parts  of  a  canal  included' 
between  two 
flood-gates,  b  y 
means  of  which  a 
vessel  is  trans¬ 
ferred  from  a 
higher  to  a  lower 
level ;  or  from  a 
lower  to  a  higher. 

It  is  also  applied 
to  the  contrivance 
by  which  vessels 
are  maintained  at 
the  level  of  high- 
tide  in  harbors 
exposed  to  varia¬ 
tions  of  level.  See 
Canal. 

(Gun.)  That 
part  of  a  musket  Pig.  1612.  —  a  canal  lock. 
or  fowling-piece 

which  has  to  do  with  the  ignition  of  the  charge  by  per¬ 
cussion. 
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look.  n.  [A.  S  Toce,  Inca;  Ger.  locke.]  A  tuft  or  ringlet 
of  hair;  a  tuft  of  wool,  hay,  or  other  like  substance. 

laiek,  ti.  a.  To  fasten  with  a  lock,  as  a  door.  —  To  fasten 
so  as  to  impede  motion,  as  wheels.  — To  shut  up  or  con¬ 
fine,  as  with  a  lock;  as,  locked  up  in  jail.  —  To  close 
fast;  as,  the  frost  locks  up  the  river.  —  To  encircle  or 
inclose ;  to  embrace  closely.  —  To  furnish  with  locks, 
as  a  canal;  to  confine;  to  restrain.  —  To  seize  the 
sword-arm  of  an  antagonist  by  a  peculiar  movement. 

— v.  n.  To  become  fast.  —  To  unite  closely  by  mutual 
insertion. 

koek'ajfe,  n.  The  materials  for  the  construction  of 
locks  on  a  canal ;  also,  the  construction  itself.  —  Tolls  for 
passing  the  locks  of  a  canal.  —  The  quantity  of  water 
necessary  for  enabling  a  vessel  to  pass  through  a  lock. — 
The  amount  of  elevation  and  descent  made  by  the  locks 
of  a  canal. 

kock  Iterlin,  in  New  York ,  a  post-village  of  Wayne 
co.,  abt.  4  m.  E.  of  Lyons. 

liOck'bourne,  in  Ohio,  a.  post-village  of  Franklin  co., 
abt.  11  m.  S.  by  E.  of  Columbus. 

kook' brittle,  in  Iowa,  a  former  township  of  Jeffer¬ 
son  co. 

Lock'-chamber,  n.  The  space  between  two  lock- 
gates. 

Lock'-down,  n.  A  term  applied  by  lumbermen  in 
the  United  States  to  a  contrivance  used  to  fasten  logs 
together  in  rafting. 

Locke,  (lock,)  Joiin,  an  eminent  English  philosopher,  H. 
at  Wrington,  in  Somersetshire,  1632.  He  was  educated  at 
Westminster  and  Christchurch  College,  Oxford,  where 
he  distinguished  himself  by  his  general  proficiency; 
and  finally  applied  himself  to  the  study  of  medicine. 
In  1666  he  was  introduced  to  Lord  Ashley,  afterwards 
Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  to  whom  he  became  serviceable  in 
Lis  medical  capacity, and  who  formed  a  high  opinion  of 


Fig.  1613.  —  JOHN  LOCKE. 


his  general  abilities,  and  introduced  him  to  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham,  the  Earl  of  Halifax,  and  other  distinguished 
men.  He  also  confided  to  turn  the  superintendence  of 
his  son's  education  ;  and  when,  in  1672.  Lord  Shaftes¬ 
bury  was  appointed  lord-chancellor,  he  made  L.  secre¬ 
tary  of  presentations,  and  at  a  later  period,  secretary  to 
the  Board  of  Trade.  Ou  his  patron  retiring  to  Holland, 
to  avoid  a  state  prosecution,  L.  accompanied  him,  and 
remained  there  several  years.  So  obnoxious  was  he  to 
James’s  government,  that  the  English  envoy  demanded 
L.  of  the  States,  on  suspicion  of  his  being  concerned  in 
Monmouth’s  rebellion,  which  necessitated  his  tempo¬ 
rary  concealment.  At  the  revolution  he  returned  to 
England,  and  was  made  a  commissioner  of  appeals,  and 
in  1695  a  commissioner' of  trade  and  plantations.  He 
resided  the  last  few  years  of  his  life  with  his  friends,  the 
Mashams,  at  Oates,  in  Essex,  and  there  D.,  1704.  As  a 
philosopher,  L.  stands  at  the  head  of  what  is  called  the 


Fig.  1614.  —  BIRTH-PLACE  OF  LOCKE. 


Sensational  School  in  England.  His  greatest  work  is  the 
Essay  on  the  Human  Understanding,  in  which  he  en¬ 
deavors  to  show  (hat  all  our  ideas  are  derived  from  expe¬ 


rience,  that  is,  through  the  senses,  and  reflection  on  what 
they  reveal  to  us.  He  also  investigates  the  general  char¬ 
acter  and  the  association  of  ideas ;  the  reality,  limits,  and 
use  of  knowledge  ;  the  influence  of  language,  and  the 
abuses  to  which  it  is  liable.  This  essay  was  first  pub¬ 
lished  in  1690,  and  became  immediately  popular.  It 
passed  through  numerous  editions  in  rapid  succession,  [ 
and  was  translated  into  French  and  Latin.  Whatever 
may  be  thought  of  Locke’s  theories,  li is  Essay  has  a 
solid  and  permanent  worth,  and  will  not  oeaso  to  at¬ 
tract  and  charm  inquirers  and  lovers  of  truth.  His  other  j 
works  are  ttie  Treatise  on  Civil  Government;  Letters  on 
Toleration ;  On  the  Conduct  of  the  Understanding ;  Vin¬ 
dication  of  the  Reasonableness  of  Christianity.  The 
grave  of  L.,  in  the  parish  of  High  Laver,  (in  which  the 
mansion  of  Oates  is,)  after  long  lying  neglected  and 
in  decay,  was  repaired  and  restored  in  1865,  to  the  cost 
of  which  the  French  MM.  VictorCousin  and  Bartlielemy 
St.  Hilaire  contributed.  His  Life,  by  Lord  King,  was 
published  in  1*29.  The  best  complete  edition  of  his  works 
is  in  10  volumes  (London.  1801  and  1811). 

Locke,  David  Ross,  familiar  as  "Petroleum  v.  Washy," 
born  in  N.  Y.  1833.  Educated  as  a  printer,  he  became 
connected  with  several  journals.  In  1865  he  took  edi¬ 
torial  charge  of  the  Toledo  Blade,  in  which  lie  gained 
great  reputation  as  a  humorous  writer,  and  he  after¬ 
ward  became  a  popular  lecturer.  L.  commenced  his 
Nasby  Letters  in  1860,  and  continued  them  until  the 
close  of  the  war.  In  1868  these  were  re-published  as 
Swill  gin  Round  the  Cirkle,  and  Letters  from  Confederit 
X-Rouds.  They  were  humorous  productions,  political 
in  character  and  dialectical  in  spelling.  Died  in  1888. 
kuckc,  in  Indiana,  a  village  and  twp.  of  Elkhart  co. 
kocke,  iu  Michigan,  a  post-township  of  Ingham  co. 
kocke.  in  New  York,  a  post-town  of  Ca.vuga  co. 
koOke«l'-jaw,  n.  (Med.)  See  Tetanus. 
kocke'ford,  in  Cal.,  a  post-vill.  of  San  Joaquin  co. 
kock'er,  n.  One  who,  or  that  which,  locks. — Anything 
closed  with  a  lock,  as  a  drawer,  a  chest,  a  cupboard,  &c. 

( Nnut.)  A  sort  of  box  or  chest  made  along  the  sides 
of  ships,  for  the  purpose  of  stowing  away  various  arti¬ 
cles.  They  are  built, as  it  were,  into  the  ship, and  have 
their  various  names ;  as,  bread-locker,  kc. 

Locke’s  Hills,  in  Maine,  a  post-office  of  Oxford  co. 
kock'et,  n.  [Fr.  loquet,  a  latch  ;  It.  lue.chetto. J  A  catch 
or  spring  to  fasten  a  necklace  or  other  ornament. —  A 
little  gold  case  worn  a3  an  ornament,  often  containing 
a  lock  of  hair. 

kock'hart,  in  Indiana,  a  township  of  Pike  coun¬ 
ty. 

kockhart,  in  Texas,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Caldwell 
co  ,  abt  25  m.  S.E.  of  Austin, 
kock'liart,  John  Gibson,  a  Scottish  poet  and  novelist. 
B.  1794,  was  auditor  of  the  duchy  of  Lancaster,  and 
married  Sophia,  daughter  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  lie  is 
the  author  of  Spanish  Ballads,  Valerius,  Adam  Blair, 
Reginald  Dalton,  and  a  Life  of  Sir  Walter  Scott.  D.  1854. 
kock  Haven,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  thriving  city,  cap. 
of  Clinton  co.,  on  the  W.  branch  of  the  Susquehanna 
river,  about  107  m.  N.N.W.  of  Harrisburg;  has  exten¬ 
sive  lumbering  interests.  Pop.  (1897)  about  9,100. 
kock'ing-ton,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Shelby  co. 
kock'ist,  n.  A  follower  of  John  Locke  iu  metaphysi¬ 
cal  philosophy. 

koek'-jaw,  n.  The  same  as  Lock  ki>-ja  w. 
kock'-keepcr,  n.  One  who  attends  the  locks  of  a 
canal. 

koek'laml.  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Hamilton  co., 
about  11  m.  N.N.E.  of  Harrisburg.  Pup.  (1897)  3,000. 
koclt'less.  a.  Destitute  of  locks, 
kuck'-paritlle,  n.  A  small  sluice  giving  way  to 
water  for  filling  or  emptying  the  locks  of  a  canal, 
kock'port,  in  Illinois,  a  post-village  and  township  of 
Will  co ,  about  32  miles  S.W.  of  the  city  of  Chicago. 
It  is  a  place  of  considerable  activity,  and  is  growing 
rapidly.  Pop.  (1897)  about  2,000. 
kockport,  in  Indiana,  a  post-village  of  Carroll  co.,  75 
m.  N.  of  the  city  of  Indianapolis. 

— A  village  of  Fayette  co.,  about  60  m.  E.  of  Indianapolis. 
—A  village  of  Vigo  co.,  about  9  m.  S.E.  of  Terre  Haute. 
—A  village  of  Wayne  co.,abt.  16  m.  W.S.W.  of  Richmond, 
kockport,  in  Ramos,  a  post-office  of  Haskell  co. 
kockport,  in  Kentucky,  a  post-village  of  Henry  co. 
kockport.  in  Louisiana,  a  post-village  of  La  Fourche 
parish,  on  Bayou  La  Fourche. 
kockport,  in  Michigan,  a  township  of  St.  Joseph  co. 
kockport,  in  New  York,  a  flourishing  city,  cap.  of 
Niagara  co.,  about  306  m.  VV.  by  N.  of  Albany  ;  Lat.  43° 
11'  N.,  Lon.  78°  46'  W.  L.  is  admirably  situated  for 
extensive  inland  trade,  and  is  surrounded  by  a  fertile 
agricultural  region.  It  is  well  built,  and  contains  some 
very  handsome  and  substantial  edifices.  Pop.  (18971 
about  18,200. 

kockport.  in  Ohio,  a  village  of  Tuscarawas  co.,  about 
100  in.  N.E.  of  Columbus. 

— A  village  of  Williams  co.,  abt.  143  m.  N.W.  of  Columbus., 
kockport.  in  Pennsylvania,  a  village  of  Clinton  co., 
on  the  W.  branch  of  the  Susquehanna  river,  opposite 
Lock  Haven. 

— A  village  of  Erie  co. 

— A  village  of  Northampton  co. 

— A  post-village  of  Westmoreland  co.,  about  25  miles 
E.N.E.  of  Greensburg.  It  is  sometimes  called  Lock- 
port  Station. 

kockport,  in  Tennessee,  a  post-village  of  Wilson  co., 
36  in.  E.N.E.  of  Nashville. 

kock'ram,  «.  [Fr.  locrenan,  locronan .]  A  kind  of 
coarse  linen. 

Lock'-rand,  ti.  (Masonry.)  A  binding  course, 
kock'-sill,  n.  An  angular  piece  of  timber,  against 
which  the  gates  shut  at  the  bottom  of  a  lock. 


kock's  Mills,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  P.  0.  of  Mifflin  co. 
kock'sinitli,  n.  An  artificer  who  makes  or  mends 
locks. 

kock’s  Villajfc,  in  Massachusetts,  a  post-village  of 
Franklin  co.,  abt.  75  m.  W.  by  N.  of  Boston, 
kock'town,  in  New  Jersey,  a  P.  0.  of  Hunterdon  co. 
kockville,  in  N.  Carolina,  a  village  of  Chatham  co. 
kock' vi  lie,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Fairfield  co.,  abt. 
20  m.  S.E.  of  Columbus. 

kock'-up,  n.  A  place  where  persons  under  arrest  are 
temporarily  confined. 

kock'wootl,  in  New  Jersey,  a  village  of  Sussex  co. 
kocle,  (ke,)  (lok'l,)  a  town  of  Switzerland,  on  the  French 
frontier,  canton  of  Neufchatel,  10  m.  N.W.  of  the  town 
of  that  name.  Manuf.  Watches  and  lace.  Pop.  9,365. 
ko'co-«lescrip'tive,  a.  [Lat.  locus,  a  place,  and  de¬ 
scriptive.]  Describing  a  particular  place  or  places, 
ko'co-fo'co,  n.  [Probably  from  Lat.  loco  foci,  instead 
of  a  fire.]  A  lucifer-match.  —  See  Lucifer. 

— A  cant  term  formerly  applied  to  the  ultra-democratic 
party  in  the  U.  S.  The  application  of  the  word  to  this 
particular  political  party  arose  thus: — In  1834,  a  cer¬ 
tain  number  of  the  extreme  democratic  party  met  at 
Tammany  Hall,  New  York,  and  there  happening  to  be 
a  great  diversity  of  opinion,  the  chairman  left  his  seat, 
and  the  lights  were  extinguished,  with  a  view  to  dis¬ 
solve  the  meeting;  but  those  in  favor  of  extreme  meas¬ 
ures  produced  loco-foco  matches,  rekindled  the  lights, 
continued  the  meeting,  and  accomplished  their  object, 
kocomo'tion,  n  [Fr. ;  from  Lat.  focus,  a  place,  and 
mntio ,  motion.]  Act  or  power  of  removing  from  place 
to  place. 

kocomo'tive,  a.  [Fr.  locomotif. ]  Relating  or  per¬ 
taining  to  locomotion. —  Moving  from  place  to  place; 
changing  place,  or  able  to  change  place. 

— n.  A  locomotive-engine  or  steam-carriage. 
kocomo'tive-Engine.  See  Section  II. 
kocomo'tive  Power,  n.  A  term  denoting,  in  con¬ 
tradistinction  to  stationary  power,  any  kind  of  motive 
force  applied  to  the  transport  of  loads  on  land,  and  trav¬ 
elling  with  the  load  which  it  draws.  Horses  employed 
to  draw  carriages  or  carry  loads  are  locomotive  power, 
kocomo'ti veness.  kooomoii v'ity,  n.  [Fr.  lo- 
enmotivite.}  Locomotion. 

ko'eris.  ( Anc .  Hist.)  A  small  state  of  Greece,  which 
was  enclosed  between  the  Gulf  of  Corinth  on  the  S., 
rEtolia  on  the  W.  and  Phocis  on  the  E. ;  and  extended  N. 
and  S  for  a  little  more  than  12  m.  The  Locrians,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Clinton,  were  a  tribe  of  Leleges  who  existed 
before  the  time  of  Amphictyon  (B.  c.  1521),  but  derived 
their  name  from  his  grandson  Locrus.  They  soon  be¬ 
came  intermingled  with  the  Hellenes,  and  in  historical 
times  are  distinguished  into  Eastern  and  Western  Lo¬ 
crians.  The  eastern  Locrians  are  mentioned  by  Homer 
as  accompanying  Ajax  to  the  Trojan  war,  but  the  west¬ 
ern  Locrians  do  not  appear  till  the  Peloponnesian  war, 
when  they  were  in  a  semi-barbarous  condition.  They 
promised  to  assist  the  Athenians  against  the  rEtolians, 
b.  c.  426,  but  afterwards  submitted  to  Sparta,  and  joined 
the  JEtolian  League.  The  Fourth  Sacred  war  was  un¬ 
dertaken  against  them  B.  c.  339,  and  they,  with  their 
allies  the  Thebans  and  Athenians,  were  defeated  by 
Philip  II  of  Macedon,  at  Chasronea,  Aug.  7,  b.  c.  338. 
koc’iilament,  n.  (Bot.)  Same  as  Loculus. 
koc'lllar,  a.  (Bot.)  Pertaining  to  a  cell, 
koctilici'dal,  a  [Fr .  loculicide  :  Lat.  loculus.]  (Bot.) 

Dehiscent  through  the  centre  of  the  back  of  each  cell, 
koc'lllose,  koc'lllons,  a.  [Lat.  loculosus.]  (Bot.) 

Partitioned  internally  into  shells. 
koc'ulllM,  n.  [Lat.]  A  cell  or  cavity.  The  term  is  usu¬ 
ally  applied  to  the  cells  of  the  ovary. 
ko'Clim-te'nens,  n.  [Lat.,  a  place-holder.]  A  deputy 
or  substitute  ;  one  who  fills  the  position  of  another,  and 
discharges  his  duties. 

ko'cus,  n. ;  pi.  Loci.  [Lat.,  place  ]  (Geom.)  The  curve 
described  by  a  variable  point,  and  the  surface  generated 
by  a  variable  curve.  Thus  the  locus  of  a  right  line  which 
rests  upon  three  fixed  right  lines,  not  in  the  same  plane, 
is  a  hyperboloid  of  one  sheet.  —  The  locus  of  an  equation, 
in  algebraic  geometry,  is  the  curve  or  surface  upon  which 
are  situated  all  the  points  whose  co-ordinates  satisfy  that 
equation  In  this  manner  loci  are  distinguished  into 
orders;  the  order  of  a  locus  being  simply  the  degree  of 
the  corresponding  equation. 

kocus  in  quo,  (In' I, -us  in  kwo.)  [Lat..  the  place  (lo¬ 
cality)  in  which  ]  A  term  applied  in  law  to  the  locality 
which  has  been  the  scene  where  any  event  in  a  case  takes 
place.  — Locus  partitas  is  another  term  used  to  signify 
the  division  made  between  two  towns  or  counties,  in 
order  to  make  trial  where  the  land  or  place  in  question 
lies. 

kocusta'riup,  n.  pi.  (Zool.)  The  Locust  family  of  in¬ 
sects,  embracing  grasshopper-like  Orthoptera  which  have 
very  long,  slender  antennal,  four-jointed  tarsi,  and  the 
females  have  a  long  ovipositor.  The  family  contains 
several  genera  and  many  species.  Locusts  are  spread  all 
over  the  globe,  and  generally  appear  in  great  numbers. 
The  produce  of  whole  countries  has  been  destroyed  by 
them,  on  account  of  the  rapidity  with  which  they  mul¬ 
tiply.  The  species  found  in  Europe  are  rather  small,  but 
some  of  the  exotic  varieties  are  large.  Their  principal 
food  consists  of  leguminous  plants.  During  spring  and 
beginning  of  summer  they  are  in  their  larval  state, 
without  wings;  but  in  the  latter  part  of  summer  they 
become  perfect,  insects.  Locusts,  like  many  other  in¬ 
sects  belonging  to  the  order  Orthoptera,  have’the  faculty 
of  producing  sounds.  They  produce  a  harsh,  creaking 
noise,  by  acting  upon  their  elytra,  or  wing-covers,  with 
their  hind-legs.  On  account  of  the  veins  being  consid¬ 
erably  elevated  in  the  elytra,  and  the  inner  edge  of  their 
thighs  being  rugose  with  spines,  the  rubbing  of  the  one 
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against  the  other  produces  the  noise.  Of  all  the  locusts,  iGo'cnst  drove,  in  Illinois,  a  P.  0.  of  Franklin  co. 


the  migratory  ( Locusta  migratoria),  which  belongs  to 
the  closely  allied  family  Acridii  (Figs.  27  and  1015), 
although  a  small  insect,  is  one  of  the  most  destructive 
to  man.  As  these  iusects  are  produced  in  great  num¬ 
bers,  they  soon  destroy  the  vegetation  where  they  are 
born.  After  consuming  all  within  their  reach,  they 
take  flight  in  swarms  to  some  adjoining  district.  At 
times  the  number  of  locusts  is  so  great  that  the  sky  is 
absolutely  darkened  during  their  passing,  and  the  spots 
where  they  alight  assume  the  appearance  of  a  barren 
waste  almost  in  an  instant.  These  insects  appear  peri-  j 
odically  in  several  parts  of  central  Europe,  in  Egypt, 


Go'cust  drove,  in  Iowa,  a  township  of  Jefferson 
county. 

Go'cust  drove,  in  Kentucky,  a  small  village  of  Calla¬ 
way  co. 

Gocus'tic  Aei<l,  n.  ( Chem .)  An  acid  obtained  from 
the  locust,  and  differing  little  from  acetic  acid. 

Lo  cust  ilouit  tain,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  mountain 
in  the  N.E.  part  of  Schuylkill  co.,  forming  a  part  of 
Broad  Mountain. 

Lo'cnst  Spring1,  in  Illinois,  a  village  of  Macoupin 
co.,  abt.  30  m.  S.W.  of  Springfield. 

IiO'cust  ’Valley,  in  New  York,  a  P.  0.  of  Queen’s  co. 


Syria,  and  almost  all  the  S.  of  Asia,  and  spread  terror  Go'cust  Valley,  in  Pennsylvania, a.  P.0,  ot  Lehigh  co. 
and  dismay  before  them.  Rewards  are  offered  for  the  ,  Go'cust-tree,  n.  (Hot.)  See  IIvmen.ca. 


collection  of  both  the  eggs  and  the  perfect  insects  in  the 
S.  of  Europe.  A  similar  plan  is  adopted  in  Turkey  and 
in  China.  The  inhabitants  of  some  countries  make  use 
ot  the  large  species  of  locusts  as  food.  They  pull  off 
their  wings,  and  fry  them  in  butter  or  oil,  or  pickle 
them.  One  of  the  most  famous  and  destructive  forms 
is  the  Rocky  Mountain  locust,  Caloptenus  spretus,  whose 
breeding  place  is  in  the  mountain  districts  of  the  West, 
whence  it  issues  in  certain  years  in  extraordinary  mul¬ 
titudes,  eating  all  green  things  as  it  advances,  and  con¬ 
verting  the  fields  of  Kansas  and  some  adjoining  States 
into  barren  wastes.  For  the  “  Seventeen  Year  Locust  ” 
of  the  U.  S.,  6ee  Cicada. 

(Script.)  There  are  ten  different  names  in  the  Hebrew 
Bible  for  insects  of  this  kind;  but  some  of  these  prob¬ 
ably  designate  different  forms  or  stages  in  the  life  of  the 
same  species.  The  Bible  represents  their  countless 
swarms  as  di¬ 
rected  in  their  -  ^ 

flight  and 
march  by  God, 
and  used  in  the 
chastisement  of 
guilty  nations. 

( Deut .  xxviii. 

38-42;  1  Kings 
viii.  37;  2  Chr. 
vi.28.)  A  swarm 
of  locusts  was 
among  the 
plagues  of 
Egypt;  they 
covered  the 
whole  land,  so 
that  the  earth 
was  darkened, 
and  devoured 
every  green  herb  of  the  earth,  and  the  fruit  of  every 
tree  which  the  hail  had  left.  (Ex.  x.  4-19.)  But  the 
most  particular  description  of  this  insect,  and  of  its  de¬ 
structive  career,  in  the  sacred  writings,  is  in  Joel  ii. 3—10. 
This  io  one  of  the  most  striking  and  animated  descrip¬ 
tions  to  be  met  with  in  the  whole  compass  of  prophecy; 


Fig.  1615.  —  MIGRATORY  LOCUST. 


I.ocu  tiou,  n.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  locutio.]  Discourse; 
speech. 

Goc'utory,  n.  The  apartment  in  a  monastery  in  which 
monks  were  allowed  to  converse ;  —  hence,  sometimes, 
a  room  for  conversation. 

I.o'llu,  in  Illinois,  a  twp.  of  Iroquois  co. ;  pop.  abt.  906. 

Lode,  n.  [A.  S.  Isedan,  to  lead.]  (Min.)  The  technical 
term  for  a  metalliferous  or  ore-producing  vein.  In 
mining-districts,  ore  occurs  either  in  mineral  veins  or 
in  beds.  If  in  the  former,  the  veins  are  almost  invari¬ 
ably  found  to  have  one  of  two  or  three  principal  direc¬ 
tions,  being  either  nearly  parallel  to  the  axis  of  eleva 
tion  of  the  district,  at  right  angles  to  that  direction,  or 
making  an  angle  of  45°  with  it.  The  first  series  are 
generally  called  by  miners  right-running  veins  or  lodes ; 
the  second  are  cross  courses;  and  the  third  contra  lodes, 
sometimes  called  counters.  Lodes  differ,  almost  without 
limit,  in  length,  width,  and  depth,  and  also  in  the  nature 
of  their  mineral  contents. 

Gotle'-sliip,  n.  A  kind  of  fishing-vessel. 

Godes'niau,  n.  A  pilot  for  harbor  and  river  duty. 

Gode'star,  «.  [Icel.  leidar-stierna,  leading-star.]  A 
name  for  the  pole-star ;  —  written  also  loadstar. 

Gode'stoue,  n.  Same  as  loadstone. —  See  Magxet 
(Natural). 

Godeve,  (lo'daiv,)  a  town  of  France,  dept,  of  Herault, 
on  the  Ergue,  30  m.  W.N.W.  of  Montpellier.  In  L. 
and  vicinity,  between  7,000  and  10,000  work-people  are 
engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  woollen  cloths  for  the 
army.  At  least  three  fourths  of  the  population  belong 
to  weavers’  families.  Pop.  12,000. 

Godge,  (I6j,)v.  a.  [A.  S.  logian,  to  place,  lodge  ;  Fr.  loger, 
from  Lat.  locare,  to  place.]  To  set,  lay,  or  deposit  for 
keeping  or  preservation  for  a  longer  or  shorter  time.  — 
To  plant;  to  infix;  to  fix;  as,  to  lodge  an  arrow.  —  To 
settle  in  the  heart,  mind,  or  memory.  —  To  furnish  with 
a  temporary  habitation,  or  with  accommodation  lor  one 
night;  to  entertain  ;  to  harbor.  —  To  cover  ;  to  contain 
for  keeping. 

— To  beat  down  so  as  to  entangle,  as  grain. 

— v.  n.  To  reside;  to  dwell;  to  rest  in  a  place.  —  To  rest 
or  dwell  for  a  time.  —  To  fall  down  and  become  entan¬ 
gled,  as  grain. 


and  the  double  destruction  to  be  produced  by  locusts — n.  [Fr.  loge,  logis ;  It.  loggia. J  A  small  house  or  liabi- 


and  the  enemies  of  which  they  were  the  harbingers,  is 
painted  with  the  most  expressive 
force  and  accuracy. 

The  four  insects  specified  in  Joel  VIA] 
i.  4,  the  Palmer-worm,  the  Locust,  Aj  ra 
the  Canker-worm,  and  the  Cater-  " 

pillar,  are  strictly,  according  to  the 
Hebrew  writings,  only  different 
forms  of  locusts,  some  perhaps 
without  wings.  S ee  Locusts  in  U.  S., 

First  Annual  Report  United  States 
Entomological  Committee  (Washing¬ 
ton,  1878). 

Gocus'ta.  n.  [Lat.]  (Botl)  A  term 
applied  to  that  form  of  spike  which 
consists  of  flowers  destituteof  calyx 
and  corolla,  the  place  of  which  is  oc¬ 
cupied  by  bracts,  and  hasaflexuose 
rachis  that  does  not  fall  with  the 
flowers.  The  Graminaceaj(Fig.  161 6) 
afford  examples.  Each  part  of  the 
inflorescence  so  arranged  is  called 
a  locusta,  the  structure  of  which  is 
as  follows  :  at  the  base  are  two  op¬ 
posite  empty  bracts  called  glumes, 
one  of  which  is  attached  to  the  ra¬ 
chis  a  little  above  the  base  of  the 
other;  above  the  glumes  are  several 
florets  sitting  in  denticulations  of 
the  rachis ;  each  of  these  consists  of 
one  bract  called  a  pale,  sometimes 
with  the  midrib  quitting  the  lami¬ 
na  a  little  below  the  apex,  and 
elongated  into  a  bristle;  and  of  an¬ 
other  bract  facing  the  first,  with 
its  back  to  the  rachis,  bifid  at  the 
apex,  with  no  dorsal  vein,  but  with 
its  edges  indexed,  and  a  rib  on  each 
side  at  the  line  of  inflexion;  and 
pales  are  situated  two  extremely  minute  fleshy  scales 
(lodicula),  which  are  sometimes  connate,  and  stand  at 
the  base  of  the  sexual  organs. 

CsO'clist^  in  Penmylvania,  a  township  of  Columbia 
co. 

Go'cust  Creek,  in  Missouri,  rises  in  Putnam  co.,  on 
the  borders  of  Iowa,  and  flowing  S.  through  Sullivan 
and  Linn  cos.,  enters  Grand  River  from  Chariton  co. 

IiO'cust  Creek,  in  Virginia,  a  post-office  of  Louisa  co. 

Go'cust  Hale,  in  Virginia,  a  P.  0.  of  Madison  co. 
IiO'cust  drove,  in  Arkansas,  a  village  of  Stone  co. 
IiO'cust  Grove,  in  Georgia,  a  post-village  of  He  nr; 

co.,  about  9  m.  S.S.E.  of  McDonough. 


tation  in  a  park  or  forest ;  a  temporary  habitation;  a 
small  house  or  tenement  appended  to  a  larger ;  a  den  ; 
a  cave;  any  place  where  a  wild  beast  dwells.  —  A  meet¬ 
ing  of  Freemasons,  Odd-Fellows,  or  other  secret  society; 
the  place  where  they  meet,  or  the  association  itself. 
Lodged,  a.  (Her.)  Lying  down. 

Godge'inent,  n-  The  same  as  Lodgment. 

Godg'er,  n.  One  who  lodges  or  who  lives  at  board,  or 
in  a  hired  room,  or  who  has  a  bed  in  another’s  house 
for  a  night.  —  One  who  resides  in  any  place  for  a  time. 
Godg'iug,  n.  A  place  of  rest  for  a  night,  or  of  resi¬ 
dence  for  a  time;  a  temporary  habitation;  apartment; 
rooms  hired  in  the  house  of  another ;  a  part  of  a  house 
let  to  another,  usually  termed  lodgings.  —  Place  of  rear 
dence;  harbor;  cover;  place  of  rest. 

Lo<lgTneilt,n.  [Fr.  logement.]  Act  of  lodging,  or  the 
state  of  being  lodged;  a  being  placed  or  deposited  at 
rest  for  keeping  for  a  time,  or  for  permanence.  —  Accu¬ 
mulation  or  collection  of  something  deposited  or  re¬ 
maining  at  rest. 

(Mil.)  An  encampment  made  by  an  army;  a  work 
cast  up  by  besiegers  during  their  approaches,  in  some 
dangerous  post. 

I,odi,  (lo'de,)  a  town  of  Italy,  province  of  Milan,  on  the 
Adda,  18  m.  S.E.  of  Milan.  The  church, della  Incoronata, 
is  said  to  have  been  designed  by  Bramante.  Manuf. 
Silks, linens,  porcelain,  chemicals  ;  it  has  also  an  active 
trade  in  Parmesan  cheese,  on  account  of  which  an  im¬ 
mense  number  of  cows  are  fed  in  the  vicinity.  Lodi  is 
famous  for  the  victory  achieved  by  Napoleon  I.  against 
the  Austrians  in  1796,  in  which  the  bridge  over  the 
Adda  was  carried  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  though 
swept  by  Austrian  cannon.  Pop.  (1897)  18,940. 

Go'di.  in  California,  a  post-village  in  San  Joaquin  co., 
on  the  So.  Pac.  R.  R.  Pop.  (1897)  about  1,250. 

Go'di,  in  Michigan,  a  township  of  Washtenaw  co. 
Go'di,  in  New  jersey,  a  post-town  of  Bergen  co. 

Go'di.  in  New  York,  a  village  of  Cattaraugus  co. 
lastly  within  these —A  post-town  of  Seneca  co.  Pop.  (1897)  1,728. 

-  ■  •  Go'di,  in  Ohio,  a  township  of  Athens  co. — A  post-village 

of  Medina  co.,  about  100  miles  N.N.E.  of  Columbus. 
Go'di,  in  South  Dakota,  a  post-office  of  Clay  co. 

Go'di,  in  Tennessee,  a  village  of  Clay  co. 

Go'di.  in  Texas,  a  post-village  of  Marion  co. 

Go'di,  in  Virginia,  a  post-town  of  Washington  co. 
Go'di,  in  Wisconsin,  a  village  of  Calumet  co.,  about  2  m. 
E.  of  Chilton. 

_ A  post-village  and  township  of  Columbia  co.,  about  20 

m.  N.  by  W.  of  Madison. 

Go'di  liar,  in  South  Carolina,  a  village  of  Sumter  co. 
Godi  Center,  in  New  York,  a  post-office  of  Seneca  co. 
Go'di  ng,  in  Illinois,  a  post-office  of  Rock  Island  co. 


Go'diville,  in  Indiana,  a  village  of  Parke  co.,  abt.  16 

m.  N.W.  ol  Rockville. 

Godoic'ea,  n.  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  trees,  order  Palmacex, 
to  which  belongs  the  Coco  de  Mer,  or  Double  Cocoa-nut, 
L.  Sechellarum,  only  found  in  the  Seychelles. 
Godome'ria.  See  Galicia. 

Godoinil'lo,  in  Iowa,  a  township  of  Clayton  co. 
Godore',  in  Virginia,  a  post-office  of  Amelia  co. 

Godz,  a  town  of  Russian  Poland,  75  m.  S.W.  of  Warsaw. 
Its  rapidly-developed  cotton- and  woollen-cloth  manu¬ 
factures  have  raised  it  from  an  unimportant  village  (in 
1821)  of  only  about  800  people  to  a  population  (in  1897) 
of  about  100,000.  The  trade  is  chiefly  in  the  hands  of 
Germans. 

Go'ess,  «.  [Ger.  lose.]  (Geol.)  A  local  deposit  of  doubtful 
origin,  consisting  of  a  finely  comminuted  sand  or  pow¬ 
dery  loam  of  yellowish-gray  color.  This  sand  is  chiefly 
argillaceous  matter,  with  about  15  per  cent,  of  carbon¬ 
ate  of  lime  and  as  much  quartzose  or  micaceous  sand. 

It  often  contains  hard  calcareous  concretions  in  parallel 
layers.  It  is  unsulidified,  and  easily  washed  away.  It 
contains  land  shells,  and  sometimes  fresh  water  species. 
Succinea  elongata  is  characteristic  of  it.  It  rarely  shows 
signs  of  stratification,  being  perfectly  homogeneous.  It 
occupies  the  valleys  of  the  Rhine,  Rhone,  Danube,  Ac., 
and  is  also  abundant  in  China  and  in  the  United  States, 
in  the  Mississippi  valley,  where  it  seems  to  be  of  fluvi- 
ative  origin. 

GoiFodeu  Isles.  ( lo-fn'den ,)  a  group  of  islands  on  the 
coast  of  Norway,  between  Lat.  67°  40' and  69°  30' N., 
Lon.  11°  40'  and  16°  20'  E.  There  are  5  large  and  sev¬ 
eral  smaller  islands.  The  principal  are  Andben,  Lau- 
gben,  and  Ilindoen,  which  is  the  largest  of  the  group, 
and.  with  6  others,  form  on  the  side  of  the  Norwegian 
continent  the  Gulf  of  West  Fiord.  The  coasts  of 
these  islands  are  extremely  irregular,  and  rise  into  lofty 
and  rugged  mountains,  covered  with  perpetual  snow, 
and  in  many  places  with  glaciers.  There  are  no  trees, 
and  only  a  few  stunted  shrubs  and  grass.  The  only 
'  importance  of  these  islands  is  in  their  fisheries,  which 
are  extensive  and  very  valuable.  In  the  beginning  of 
Feb.  the  cod-fish  set  in  from  the  ocean,  and  occupy  the 
banks  in  West  Fiord.  These  banks  are  from  3  to  10  m. 
out  on  the  Fiord,  at  a  depth  of  from  60  to  80  fathoms; 
and  the  fish  crowd  so  much  together  while  depositing 
their  spawn,  that  it  is  said  a  deep-sea  lead  is  often  inter¬ 
rupted  in  its  descent  to  the  bottom  through  these  fish- 
liills.  The  fishermen  assemble  in  the  month  of  January 
at  the  different  stations,  and  the  fish  are  caught  with 
netsand  long  lines,  set  at  night  and  taken  up  in  the  morn¬ 
ing.  This  important  winter-fishing  ends  in  the  middle 
of  April.  During  the  fishing-season  these  islands  are 
visited  by  immense  numbers  of  boats  from  Norway  and 
Fiumark.  They  are  exposed  to  severe  tempests,  and 
near  the  S.  of  the  group  is  the  Maelstrom,  a  dangerous 
whirlpool  occasioned  by  the  swell  of  the  ocean  during 
the  N.W.  winds.  Pop.  4,000. 

Go  it,  n.  [A.  S.  lyft ;  Dan.,  Sw.,  Ger.  luft ;  Icel.  lopt,  the 
air,  the  atmosphere,  from  lopta,  to  raise.]  That  which 
is  lifted  up,  raised,  or  elevated  ;  specifically,  a  room  or 
space  next  under  the  roof ;  a  floor  or  story  above  another ; 
a  gallery  or  small  chamber  raised  within  a  larger  apart¬ 
ment,  or  in  a  church. 

Goft'ily,  adv.  In  a  lofty  manner;  on  high  ;  in  an  ele¬ 
vated  place. —  Proudly:  haughtily;  with  elevation  of 
language,  diction,  or  sentiment;  sublimely;  in  an 
elevated  attitude. 

Goft'iness,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  lofty  ;  height ; 
elevation  in  place  or  position ;  altitude. — Pride;  haugh¬ 
tiness  ;  elevation  of  attitude  or  mien  ;  dignity ;  sublimity ; 
elevation  of  diction  or  sentiment. 

Goft'y,  a.  [O.  Ger.  luftlih,  heavenly,  luftig,  aerial.] 
Lifted  up  ;  high :  elevated  in  place.  —  Elevated  in  condi¬ 
tion  or  character.  —  Proud ;  haughty ;  puffed  up. —  Ele¬ 
vated  in  sentiment  or  diction  ;  sublime.  —  Stately;  ma¬ 
jestic. 

Gog1,  n.  [Du.  log,  heavy,  slow,  unwieldy.]  A  bulky  piece 
or  stick  of  wood,  or  timber,  unhewed. 

(Naut.)  A  machine  used  to  measure  the  rate  of  a  ship’s 
velocity  through  the  water.  The  apparatus  used  is  a  piece 
of  thin  board,  forming  the  quadrant  of  a  circle,  about 
six  inches  radius,  and  balanced  by  a  small  plate  of  lead 
nailed  on  the  circular  part,  so  as  to  swim  perpendicular 
in  the  water  with  the  greater  part  immersed.  The  log 
line  is  then  fastened  to  the  log  by  means  of  two  ends, 
one  of  which  is  knotted  through  a  hole  in  the  corner, 
while  the  other  is  attached  to  a  pin  fixed  in  a  hole  at 
the  other  corner,  so  as  to  draw  out  occasionally.  The 
line  has  previously  been  divided  into  certain  spaces,’ 
which  are  in  proportion  to  an  equal  number  of  geo¬ 
graphical  miles,  as  a  half  or  quarter  minute  is  to  an 
hour  of  time  ;  it  is  then  wound  round  a  reel.  The  reel 
being  held  by  one  man,  and  the  half-minute  glass  by 
another,  the"  mate  of  the  watch  fixes  the  pin,  and 
throws  the  log  over  the  stem  or  bows,  which  then, 
ceasing  to  feel  the  ship’s  motion,  becomes  stationary, 
while  the  vessel,  sailing  on,  the  check,  of  course,  un¬ 
winds  the  line  from  the  reel,  and  the  log,  being  left 
stationary  behind,  continues  to  draw1  out  more  line.  At 
the  same  instant  that  the  log  touched  the  water  the 
other  man  turned  the  glass,  so  by  the  time  the  sand  has 
run  through  the  glass,  the  amount  of  line  paid  out  is 
noted  by  the  previous  marks  on  it;  and,  according  to 
that,  the  rate  at  which  the  ship  is  sailing  is  at  once  as¬ 
certained  by  merely  calculating  how  many  fathoms 
have  passed  out  in  the  half-minute.  The  length  between 
each  knot  or  mark  on  the  line  being  so  proportioned  to 
the  time  of  the  glass,  that  the  number  of  knots  un¬ 
wound  while  the  glass  is  running  down  determines  the 
number  of  miles  the  ship  is  sailing  in  an  hour. 
Go'gan,  in  Illinois,  a  central  co. ;  area,  abt.  625  sq.  m. 
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Rivers.  Salt,  Kickapoo,  and  Sugar  creeks.  Surface, 
level ;  soil,  fertile.  Cap.  Lincoln.  Pop.  (1890)  25,489. 

— A  post-office  of  Edgar  co. 

Lo'gan,  in  Indiana,  a  post-village  and  township  of 
Dearborn  co.,  about  24  m.  W.N.W.  of  the  city  of  Cin¬ 
cinnati. 

— A  township  of  Fountain  co. 

— A  township  of  Pike  co. 

Lo'gan,  in  Kansas,  a  township  of  Washington  co. 

1.0  gan,  in  Kentucky,  a  S.S.W.  co.,  adjoining  Tennessee ; 
area,  about  544  sq.  in.  Rivers,  lied  river,  and  Muddy 
and  Whippoorwill  creeks..  Surface,  agreeably  diversi¬ 
fied  ;  soil,  fertile.  Cap.  Russellville.  Pop.  (1890)  23,812. 

L.o'  gran,  in  Nebraska,  a  village  of  Clay  co. 

— A  village  of  Cuming  co. 

1.0'  gran,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of  Schuyler  co., 
about  24  m.  W.  by  N.  of  Ithaca. 

Lo'gan,  in  Ohio,  a  W.  central  co. ;  area  , about  448  sq. 
m.  Rivers.  Miami  river,  and  Darby,  Mill,  and  several 
smaller  streams.  Surface,  level  or  slightly  undulating ; 
soil,  fertile.  Cap.  Bellefontaine.  Pop.  (1890)  27,386. 

— A  township  of  Auglaize  co. 

— A  city,  cap.  of  Hocking  co.,  on  Col.,  H.  V.  A  T.  R.  R., 
50  m.  S.E.  of  Columbus.  Pop.  (1897)  3,450. 

Lo'gan.  in  Pennsylvania,  a  township  of  Blair  co. 

— A  township  of  Clinton  co. 

1.0' gran,  in  Utah,  a  city,  cap.  of  Cache  co.,  on  the  Un. 
Pac.  R.R.,  97  m.  N.  of  Salt  Lake  City.  Pop.  ( 1897)  6,550. 

Lo'gan,  in  West  Virginia,  a  S.W.  co.,  adjoining  Ken¬ 
tucky;  area,  about  675  sip  m.  Rivers.  Guyandotte 
river,  and  Tug  Fork  of  Big  Sandy  river.  Surface, 
mountainous;  soil,  generally  fertile.  Min.  Coal  and 
iron.  Cap.  Logan.  Pop.  (1890)  11,101. 

Lo'gan,  n.  See  Rocking  Stone. 

Lo'gan,  the  English  name  of  a  celebrated  chief  of  the 
Cayuga  Indians,  B.  in  1725.  In  1770,  he  removed  from 
Pennsylvania  to  Ohio,  where,  in  1774,  his  family  were 
massacred  by  a  party  of  whites.  L.  thereupon  initiated 
a  war  of  vengeance  against  the  settlers  of  the  Far  West., 
in  which  fearful  atrocities  were  committed.  Killed  near  | 
Lake  Erie  in  1780. 

Lo'gan,  James,  b.  in  Ireland,  1674.  In  1699  he  accompa¬ 
nied  W.  Penn  to  Penna.,  as  secretary.  He  afterwards  was 
chief  justice  and  president  of  the  council,  discharging 
in  the  latter  capacity  the  duties  of  governor  of  the  prov¬ 
ince  for  two  years  after  the  demise  of  Gov.  Gordon  in 
1736.  He  bequeathed  his  collection  of  2,000  books  to 
the  Philadelphia  library,  and  D.  1751. 

Lo'gan,  or  Lo'gan  Court-House,  in  West  Vir¬ 
ginia,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Logan  co. 

Xogania'ceat,  n.  (Hot.)  The  Spigelia  or  Strychnos 
family;  an  order  of  plants,  alliance  Gentianales.  Diag. 
Opposite  leaves  with  intervening  stipules.  They  are 
tropical  shrubs,  herbs,  and  trees,  with  the  following 
characters  :  —  Leaves  entire,  with  stipules,  the  latter 
occasionally  existing  only  in  the  form  of  a  raised  line  or 
ridge ;  calyx  4-  to  5-parted  ;  corolla  regular,  4-  to  5-  or  10- 
cleft;  aestivation  valvate  or  convolute;  stamens  some¬ 
times  anisomerous :  anthers  2-celled;  pollen  3-lobed; 
ovary  2-,  3-,  or  4-celled;  style  simple  below,  and  with  as 
many  divisions  above  as  there  are  cells  to  the  ovary ; 
stigma  simple.  Fruit  capsular  or  drupaceo-baccate; 
placentas  axile,  ultimately  detached.  Seeds  usually 
peltate,  sometimes  winged,  with  fleshy  or  cartilaginous 
albumen.  This  order  is  almost  universally  poisonous, 
acting  on  the  nervous  system,  ami  producing  frightful 
convulsions.  Theord  includes  22  genera  and  162  species. 

Lo'gailite.  n.  [Named  after  W.  E.  Logan,  an  English 
mineralogist.)  (Min.)  A  hydrated  silicate  of  alumina, 
magnesia,  and  protoxide  of  iron,  occurring  in  the  Lau- 
rentian  limestones  of  Canada. 

Lo  gan  Mills,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  P.  0.  of  Clinton  co. 

Lo'gan’s  Creek,  in  Missouri,  a  village  of  Reynolds 
co.,  about  125  m.  S.E.  of  Jefferson  co. 

Lo'gan’s  Ferry,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village  of 
Allegheny  co.,  on  the  Allegheny  river,  about  18  m. 
above  Pittsburg. 

Lo'gansport,  in  Illinois,  a  village  of  Hamilton  co. 

Lo'gansport,  in  Indiana,  a  thriving  city,  cap.  of  Cass 
co.,  on  several  R.Rs.,  75  m.  N.  by  W.  of  Indianapolis. 
It  commands  an  active  trade,  and  contains  several 
manufactories.  Pop.  (1897)  15,200. 

Logansport,  in  Kentucky,  a  post-village  of  Butler  co. 

Logansport,  in  Louisiana,  a  post-town  of  De  Soto 
parish,  about  45  m.  S.S.W.  of  Shreveport. 

Lo'gan  ville,  in  Ohio,  a  post.village  of  Logan  co. 

Loganville,  in  Penna.,  a  post-village  of  York  co. 

Log'aritbin,  n.  [Fr.  logarithme,  from  Gr.  logos,  ratio, 
and  arithmos,  number.]  (Math.)  The  logarithms  of  num¬ 
bers  may  be  briefly  stated  to  be  the  exponents  of  a  se¬ 
ries  of  other  numbers,  which  render  the  powers  of  the 
latter,  denoted  by  the  exponents,  equal  to  the  former 
series.  In  most  elementary  mathematical  works,  the 
definition  of  the  word  is  thus  given:  The  logarithm 
of  a  number,  y,  is  such  a  value  of  the  index  x,  of  a  fixed. 
magnitude,  a,  as  will  satisfy  the  equation  y  =  az :  that 
is,  x  is  defined  to  be  the  logarithm  of  y  in  a  System  of 
Logarithms  whose  base  is  a;  and  the  logarithm  of  y 
will  therefore  depend  entirely  upon  the  quantity  a, 
which  may  be  assumed  to  be  any  finite  magnitude  what¬ 
ever, —  unity  only  excepted,  on  account  of  every  arith¬ 
metical  power  or  root  of  1  being  only  1,  which  thus 
prevents  that  number  from  obeying  the  conditions 
stated  above.  In  order,  therefore,  to  constitute  a  log¬ 
arithm,  it  is  necessary  that  the  exponent  should  refer 
to  a  system,  or  series  of  numbers,  in  arithmetical  pro¬ 
portion,  corresponding  to  as  many  others  in  geometrical 
proportion.  If  we  take,  for  example,  the  series  of  10, 
we  have,  10‘  =  10 ;  10*  =  100 ;  10*  =  1,000 ;  10‘  =  10,000 ; 
we  thus  attain  the  results  that  the  logarithm  of  10  =  1 ; 
the  logarithm  of  100  =  2;  of  1,000  =  3;  and  of  10,0u0  =  4. 


This  can  be  thus  explained,  by  saying  that  a  logarithm 
is  a  mathematical  term  for  a  number,  by  which  the 
magnitude  of  a  certain  fundamental  ratio  is  expressed 
in  reference  to  a  fixed  fundamental  ratio.  Thus,  in  the 
two  runs  of  arithmetical  and  geometrical  proportion, 
the  numbers  thus  proceed : 

Ar.  Pro.  0,  1,  2,  3,  4,  6,  6,  &c. 

Geo.  Pro.  1,  2,  4,  8,  16,  32,  64,  Ac. 

Consequently,  if  we  add  1  and  3  together  in  the  first 
line,  4  corresponds  to  16  (standing  under  it),  which  is 
identical  with  the  multiple  of  2  and  8,  which  stand  un¬ 
der  the  1  and  3.  The  upper  line  in  arithmetical  propor¬ 
tion  forms  the  logarithms  of  the  lower,  in  geometrical 
proportion,  and  logarithmic  tables  furnish  these  inter¬ 
mediate  fractions,  corresponding  with  the  intermediate 
numbers  in  the  lower  line.  A  table  of  logarithms,  made 
according  to  an  assumed  basis  or  fundamental  ratio  of 
all  numbers  to  a  certain  limit,  is  called  a  logarithmic 
system.  Logarithms  were  first  invented  by  Lord  Napier, 
liarou  of  Merchistouu,  in  Scotland;  and  were  first  made 
known  by  him  in  a  work  published  in  1614,  under  the 
title,  De  Mirifici  Logarithmorum  Canonis  Constructions. 
This  system  was  varied  by  Henry  Briggs  (a  contemporary 
of  Lord  Napier),  who  constructed  another  system,  hav¬ 
ing  for  its  base  the  number  10,  which,  corresponding 
with  our  system  of  numeration,  has  many  advantages 
over  that  constructed  by  Napier,  being  much  more  con¬ 
venient  for  ordinary  purposes  of  calculation.  Briggs 
calculated  his  on  the  fundamental  basis  of  the  ratio 
10  to  1 ;  consequently,  the  logarithm  of  10  is  1 ;  of  100, 
2;  of  1,000,  3;  and  so  on.  It  is,  therefore,  evident  that 
all  logarithms  of  numbers  between  10  and  1  must  be 
more  than  0,  but  less  than  1 ;  in  other  words,  must  be 
fractions ; — thus,  the  logarithm  of  6  is  07781513.  Again, 
all  logarithms  of  numbers  between  10  and  100  must  be 
greater  than  1,  but  less  than  2;  or,  that  is  to  say,  must 
be  whole  numbers,  plus  a  fraction ;  for  instance,  the 
logarithm  of  95  is  1-9777236.  The  properties  and  advan¬ 
tages  of  logarithms  are  very  great  by  their  utility  in 
facilitating  the  arithmetical  operations  of  multiplication 
and  division,  which,  when  large  numbers  are  concerned, 
usually  take  up  much  time.  If  the  multiplication  of 
two  large  numbers  has  to  be  effected,  it  is  only  neces¬ 
sary  to  take  from  the  logarithmic  tables  the  logarithms 
of  the  numbers  in  question,  add  these  together,  and  the 
result  will  be  the  logarithm  of  the  required  product.  In 
division,  logarithms  of  the  numbers  have  merely  to  be 
deducted  from  each  other  and  the  result  will  be  the 
L.  of  the  dividend.  If  numbers  have  to  be  raised  to 
powers,  then  L.  are  multiplied;  if  roots  are  to  be  ex¬ 
tracted,  the  logarithms  are  merely  to  be  divided  by  the 
exponent  of  the  root.  The  integral  part  of  a  logarithm 
is  called  its  characteristic,  because  it  shows  at  once  of 
how  many  digits  the  natural  number  corresponding  to 
the  logarithm  to  which  it  is  prefixed  is  composed.  If, 
therefore,  we  know  the  logarithm  of  any  number,  we 
need  only  add  1,  2,  3,  Ac.  to  its  characteristic,  in  order 
to  obtain  the  logarithm  of  a  number  10  times,  100  times, 
or  1,000  times  ns  great.  For  instance, 

log.  73594  =  4-866S  424 

log.  7359-4  =  3-8668  424 

log.  73-594  =  1-8668  424 

log.  7-3594  =  0-8668  424 
log.  -73594  =1-8668  424 
In  this  last  example,  the  negative  sign  is  only  placed 
over  the  characteristic's  that  alone  is  negative;  but 
the  general  mode  of  procedure  with  regard  to  these  mi¬ 
nor  logarithms  is  to  give  them  their  arithmetical  com¬ 
plements,  substituting  the  real  value  in  the  final  result. 
In  the  Napierian  system,  the  modulus,  or  basis,  of  the 
tables  is  1 ;  and  consequently  the  Napierian  logarithm  is 
easily  found  from  the  common  logarithms  (those  of 
Briggs),  by  multiplying  the  modulus  of  the  latter  by  l--jAj. 
The  Napierian  logarithms  are  often  called  natural  loga¬ 
rithms,  on  account  of  the  modulus  of  their  system  being 
unity ;  w-hile  the  common  logarithms  of  Briggs  are 
called  tabular  logarithms,  in  contradistinction  to  the 
former.  The  method  which  was  first  employed  to  com¬ 
pile  logarithmic  tables  was  founded  on  the  successive 
extraction  of  roots,  and  consequently  calculations  arose 
of  vast  difficulty  and  tedium ;  in  the  present  day,  how¬ 
ever,  the  method  is  far  more  simple,  and  the  computa¬ 
tions  are  thus  rendered  much  more  expeditiously.  Sup¬ 
pose,  for  instance,  it  be  required  to  find  the  logarithm 
of  any  number  x,  by  means  of  converging  series.  In  the 
first  place  it  must  be  assumed  that  log.  (l-fx)=  Ax-f 
Bxa-f  Cx*+  Dx4,  &c.  (1),  in  which  A,  B,  C,  D,  Ac.,  are  co¬ 
efficients,  like  determinates.  (See  Indeterminate  Co¬ 
efficients.)  Therefore,  taking  another  number,  z,  we 
have,  in  a  simple  manner,  log.  (1+x)  =  Az-f B-j*-fO*  + 
Di4,  Ac.  (2) ;  then  subtracting  the  second  equation  (2) 
from  the  first  (1),  we  shall  have  the  result: 

log.  (1+x)  — log.  (1+*)  =  A  (x—z)  -f  B  (xtt—za) 

+  C(i!  —  2s)- f  Ac.  (3) 

But  from  the  properties  possessed  by  logarithms  we 

1  -(-x 

know  that  log.  (1-fa:)  —  log.  (l+z)  =  log. - =  log. 

1+* 

(1-1 - I ;  and  on  our  bringing  out  the  equation  by 

1  -f  Z  r 

the  same  means  as  log.  (1-fa:)  was  treated  in  the  first 

(*— 

1-1 - I  — 

1+z/ 

X Z  IX — zv  * 

A - f  B  ( - I  +-  Ac.  Substituting,  therefore,  this 

1+z  Vl-Fz/ 

development  for  log.  (l+-x) —  log.  (l+z)  in  the  third 
equation  (3),  and  dividing  both  by  (x — z),  there  results, 


1  x—z  (x — z)t» 

A - f  B - f  C  -  +  Ac. 

1+z  (l+*)»  (1-F*)» 

=  A  -f  B(x  +  z)  -f  C  (x’x-\-xz-fz‘i)  +  Ac. 

Now,  as  this  equation  is  true  independently  of  any  par¬ 
ticular  values  of  x  and  z,  let  us  suppose  that  x  =  *,  and 
it  becomes 

1 

A - =  A  +  2Ba-  -f  3Cx*  +  4Dx*  -f  Ac. ; 

1+a; 

1 

w-hich,  on  expanding  the  quantity - by  division,  gives 

1-fa: 

A  (1 — x  +  xa  —  a:3  +  a4 — Ac.=  A  +  2Bx  +  3Cx*  +  4Dx* 
+  Ac.  Therefore,  by  the  theory  of  indeterminate  co¬ 
efficients,  we  must  have  the  separate  equations  A  =  A, 
—  A  —  2B,  +  A  =  3C,  —  A  =  4D,  Ac. ;  and  on  substitut¬ 
ing  the  resulting  values  of  B,  C,  D,  Ac.,  in  terms  of  A 
in  equation  (1),  we  get, 

/a-  x*  x3  x*  x*  \ 

log.  (l+x)  =  A  ( - 1 - f - Ac.) 

\1  2  3  4  5  / 

The  quantity  A,  which  is  still  indeterminate,  being  thd 
modulus;  and  assigning  to  it  any  particular  value,  we 
can  at  once  characterize  the  system  which  we  wish  to 
consider.  It  would  be  impossible  in  the  present  article 
to  enter  at  length  upon  the  different  theorems  for  the 
compilation  of  logarithmic  tables,  and  nearly  as  useless, 
as  the  tables  at  present  in  existence  are  amply  sufficient 
for  all  practical  purposes.  The  history  and  theory  of 
logarithms  will  be  found  in  Hutton’s  “  Mathematical 
Tracts,”  which  enter  upon  the  subject  at  length.  The 
best  tables  extant  are  those  of  Babbage,  which  are  most 
carefully  collated  and  compiled.  For  navigation  and 
astronomy,  Farley’s  “  Tables  of  Six-figured  Logarithms  ” 
are  the  best.  The  use  and  application  of  logarithms  in 
trigonometry  will  be  found  under  Trigonometry. 

Logarithniet'ic,  Logaritlimet'ical,  a.  The 
same  as  Logarithmic. 

Logarith'mic,  Logarith'mioal,  a.  Pertaining 

to  logarithms;  consisting  of  logarithms. 

Logarithmic  curve.  (Math.)  A  curve  in  the  higher 
branches  of  analytical  geometry,  which  possesses  the 
property  of  having  its  abscissa  proportional  to  the  loga¬ 
rithms  of  the  corresponding  ordinates. — See  Conic  Sec¬ 
tions,  and  Geometry. 

Log  -board,  n.  (Naut.)  A  board  or  tablet  on  which 
is  noted  the  rate  of  motion  of  a  vessel,  as  ascertained  by 
the  log,  together  with  the  course  of  the  moment,  the 
direction  of  the  wind,  Ac. 

Log'-boolt,  n.  (Naut )  A  book  in  which  the  contents 
of  the  log-board  are  daily  transcribed  at  noon,  together 
with  every  circumstance  deserving  notice  that  may 
happen  to  the  ship,  or  within  her  cognizance,  both  at 
sea  and  in  harbor. 

Log'-eabin,  n.  A  house  or  hut  whose  walls  are  com¬ 
posed  of  logs  laid  on  each  other. 

Log'ger,  n.  One  whose  business  is  to  get,  carry,  or  pile 
logs;  a  log-man.  (U.  S.) 

Log'gerhead,  n.  [Du.  logheid,  unwieldiness.]  A 
dunce;  a  dolt;  a  thick-skull. 

(Naut.)  A  spherical  mass  of  iron  with  a  long  handle, 
used  for  heating  tar. 

To  be  at  loggerheads,  to  come  to  blows ;  to  quarrel. 

Logg  ia,  (loci' ja,)  n.  [It.,  from  Lat.  locus.]  (Ital.  Arch.) 
An  open  arcade,  enclosing  a  passage  or  open  apartment. 
It  is  a  favorite  class  of  building  in  Italy  and  other  warm 
countries.  The  Loggia  de’  Lanzi  at  Florence  is  one  of 
the  finest  examples  extant ;  and  the  Loggia  of  the  Vati¬ 
can,  which  are  arcaded  passages  round  the  interior  of 
the  cortile  of  the  palace,  ornamented  with  beautiful 
paintings  and  arabesques  by  Rafaelle  and  his  pupils,  are 
well-known  specimens. 

Log'*glass,  n.  (Naut )  A  small  sand  glass  for  meas¬ 
uring  the  rate  at  which  the  log-line  runs. 

Log'-lieap,  n.  A  pile  of  logs  for  firing,  in  the  clear¬ 
ance  of  land. 

Log'-Iiouse,  Log'-hut,  «.  The  same  as  Log-cabin. 

Logie,  (luj'ik,)  n.  [Fr.  logique,  from  Gr.  logike.]  Con¬ 
sidered  in  its  most  catholic  relations,  L.  is  the  scienceof 
formal  and  material  reasoning.  In  its  strictly  formal 
aspect,  logic  is  the  science  of  the  necessary  laws  of 
thought;  in  its  material  aspect,  again,  it  is  the  science 
of  the  laws  of  thought  applied  to  practice.  In  the  for¬ 
mer  sense  it  is  a  Science,  in  the  latter  it  is  an  Art.  In 
the  one  sense,  thought  is  regarded  as  complete,  perfect ; 
in  the  other,  it  is  regarded  as  limited,  imperfect.  The 
formula  for  material  logic  is  some  is  all,  the  formula  for 
pure  logic  is  all  is  all.  The  latter,  or  deduction,  is  al¬ 
ways  explicative  of  the  contents  of  a  thought;  the  for¬ 
mer,  or  induction,  is  always  ampliative  or  adding  to  the 
conteuts  of  a  thought.  As  it  is  usual  to  consider  those 
two  phases  of  human  reasoning  apart,  in  the  following 
brief  outline,  pure  logic,  or  Deduction,  will  first  be 

treated  of,  and  next  applied  logic,  or  Induction. _ 1. 

Pure  Logic,  or  Deduction.  It  is  necessary  to  observe 
that  no  progress  in  logic  can  be  made  without  the  pre¬ 
liminary  assumption  of  the  facts  of  psychology.  In 
other  words,  the  existence  of  sense,  perception,  memory, 
association,  and  so  forth,  lies  at  the  basis  of  every  pro¬ 
cess  of  reasoning.  Pure  logic  is  an  d  priori  science,  not 
an  d  posteriori  one,  for  it  deals  exclusively  with  those 
truths  on  which  all  experience  depends,  rather  than 
those  truths  which  form  the  substance  of  experience 
i teel t.  This  system  of  doctrine  owes  its  existence  to 
Aristotle,  who  not  only  indicated  its  outlines,  but  he  vir¬ 
tually  created  the  science.  In  the  progress  of  its  history 
}  it  has  received  various  minor  modifications  and  addi¬ 
tions  from  various  philosophers;  but  until  Sir  William 
Hamilton’s  time  uo  logician  made  material  improve- 
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ments  on  it  from  the  days  of  the  Stagyrite  himself.  It 
is  usual  to  divide  formal  logic  into  three  parts:  —  1. 
Concepts  or  notions ;  2.  Judgments;  3.  Reasonings.  In 
other  words,  the  formation  of  general  notions,  the  de¬ 
cision  whether  these  concepts  agree  or  not,  and  the 
drawing  of  one  such  judgment  from  another.  These 
parts  in  their  order ;  and  first  of  Concepts.  This,  by  the 
way,  is  the  most  important  part  of  logic,  and  one  on 
whose  laws  the  entire  science  may  be  regarded  as  in  a 
great  measure  depending.  What,  then,  is  a  concept?  It 
is  the  result  of  an  act,  known  as  conception,  which  in¬ 
cludes  the  comprehension  of  the  various  qualities  of  an 
object  up  to  unity.  Notions,  again,  are  rather  the  ap¬ 
prehension  of  these  qualities  than  the  final  building  up 
of  them,  which  belongs  exclusively  to  conception 
The  two  terms,  however,  are  frequently  used  synon¬ 
ymously.  When  the  mind,  after  surveying  a  series 
of  objects,  draws  away  (abstrahere),  or  abstracts  a 
number  of  qualities  from  those  objects,  and  classifies 
them,  arranges  them  into  orders  or  genera,  general¬ 
izes  them,  in  short,  and  gives  a  name  to  each  class 
so  formed,  the  process  of  conceiving  or  forming  con¬ 
cepts  may  be  said  to  have  been  gone  through.  It  is  ob¬ 
vious  that  a  considerable  variety  will  take  place  in  the 
character  of  the  concepts  so  formed  ;  some  will  be  more 
general,  some  will  be  less  general,  though  all  will  be 
reducible  to  genera  and  species.  Thus,  the  individual 
or  single  objects,  as  this  horse,  that  man,  being  the  names 
of  so  many  facts  or  things  on  which  logic  is  supposed  to 
operate,  belong  neither  to  genus  nor  species,  and  are 
properly  beyond  its  domain  altogether.  The  lowest 
species  ( infima  species)  can  never  be  a  genus.  The  high¬ 
est  genus  ( summum  genus)  can  never  be  a  species.  The 
subaltern  genera  ( genus  subalternum)  are  genera  to 
those  beneath  them,  and  species  to  those  above  them. 
Thus,  Socrates  is  an  infima  species,  being  is  a  summum 
genus,  and  man  is  a  subaltern  genus  to  Socrates  and 
being.  If  we  regard  the  Quantity  of  a  concept,  we  re¬ 
cognize  the  classes  or  things  of  which  it  may  be  predi¬ 
cated,  or  the  characters  of  which  it  is  made  up.  In  the 
former  case,  we  regard  the  Extensive  Quantity  of  con¬ 
cepts  ;  in  the  latter,  their  Intensive  Quantity.  Thus,  in 
the  expression  man,  or  ratirmal  animal,  if  I  abstract  the 
rational  from  animal,  I  thereby  diminish  the  intensive 
or  internal  quantity  of  the  concept,  but  increase  its  ex¬ 
tension.  For  the  term  animal  covers  a  much  greater 
number  of  objects  than  man.  The  leading  words  that 
are  employed  in  designating  the  quantity  of  concepts 
are,  for  their  extension,  class  or  genus  ;  for  their  inten¬ 
sion,  mark,  note,  attribute,  character.  We  amplify  the 
extension  of  concepts  by  abstraction  or  generalization  ; 
we  amplify  their  intension  or  comprehension  by  deter¬ 
mination.  We  resolve  the  extension  of  a  notion  by 
division  ;  we  resolve  its  intension  by  definition.  Hence 
an  individual  notion  cannot  be  divided  ( in-dividuum ), 
and  a  simple,  or  definite  notion  (de-finitum)  cannot  be 
defined.  Again,  as  the  characters  of  a  concept  may  be 
more  or  less  firmly  seized  by  consciousness,  more  or  less 
perfectly  grasped,  we  have  the  logical  Quality  of  con¬ 
cepts,  or  their  relative  clearness  or  distinctness,  and 
their  obscurity  or  indistinctness.  The  peculiar  form 
which  a  concept  assumes  when  recalled  by  the  mind, 
brings  us  abreast  of  the  most  important  controversy  in 
all  speculation,  —  that  of  Nominalism  and  Realism. 
Leibnitz's  answer  to  this  question  is  the  one  now  adopted 
by  all  intelligent  logicians.  It  is,  that  when  concepts 
are  recalled,  we  either  comprehend  the  essential  marks 
contained  under  the  notion,  or  we  only  comprehend  a 
few  of  those  marks  at  the  time,  though  we  assume  we 
know  them.  In  the  former  case  it  is  intuitive  or  nota- 
tive  knowledge  we  have  of  the  notion,  in  the  latter  case 
it  is  symbolical.  In  the  third  place,  concepts  may  be 
mutually  compared  as  to  their  Relation,  which  consists 
in  the  reciprocal  comparison  of  their  various  attributes. 
That  is  to  say,  that  notions  can  only  be  compared  as  to 
their  mutual  extension,  and  as  to  their  mutual  compre¬ 
hension  one  with  another.  So  much  for  the  doctrine 
of  Concepts.  We  proceed  now  to  the  second  part  of 
logic;  namely,  Judgments.  A  judgment  is  the  affirma¬ 
tion  that  two  concepts  can  or  cannot  be  reconciled,  or 
(more  correctly,  that  two  concepts,  a  concept  and  a 
thing,  or  two  individual  things)  agree  or  disagree.  As 
we  have  just  recognized  a  certain  quantity,  quality,  and 
relation  among  Concepts,  so  we  must  now  recognize  a 
quantity,  quality,  and  relation  as  affecting  Judgments. 
This  is  why  it  was  remarked  some  time  ago,  that  the 
thorough  comprehension  of  the  doctrine  of  Concepts 
may  be  regarded  as  the  thorough  comprehension  of  the 
master  principle  of  logic.  In  the  judgment,  Socrates  is 
rational ;  Socrates  is  called  the  subject,  rational  the  pre¬ 
dicate,  and  is  the  copula.  But  in  numerous  proposi¬ 
tions  the  copula  is  not  expressed,  it  is  merely  under¬ 
stood.  The  first  great  distinction  of  judgments  is  taken 
from  their  quantity,  or  their  relation  of  subject  and 
predicate,  as  reciprocally  whole  and  part.  Is  the  pre¬ 
dicate  viewed  as  the  containing  whole?  The  judgment 
is  pronounced  an  extensive  one.  Is  the  subject  regarded 
as  the  containing  whole  ?  The  judgment  is  an  intensive 
or  comprehensive  one.  Thus,  in  the  proposition,  All 
plants  grow,  if  we  view  grow  as  the  containing  whole, 
we  have  a  proposition  in  extension,  as  All  plants  belong 
to  the  class  of  growing  objects.  And  if,  in  the  same 
proposition,  w*  view  plants  as  the  containing  whole,  we 
have  a  proposition  in  Comprehension,  as,  The  attribute 
or  mark  of  growing  belongs  to  all  plants.  But  judgments 
have  a  certain  quality  as  well  as  quantity,  according  as 
the  subject  and  predicate  reciprocally  agree  or  disagree, 
affirm  or  deny,  in  the  quantities  of  extension  and  inten¬ 
sion.  In  reference  to  their  quantity  and  quality  to¬ 
gether,  propositions  are  usually  designated  by  the  vowels 
A,  E,  I,  0.  The  Universal  Affirmative  are  denoted  by 


A,  the  Universal  Negative  by  E,  the  Particular  Affirma¬ 
tive  by  I,  and  the  Particular  Negative  by  0.  Or,  to 
employ  the  mnemonic  lines  of  Petrus  Hispanus: 

Asserit  A,  negat  E,  sed  universaliter  ambse; 

Asserit  I,  negat  O,  sed  particular  iter  ambse. 

But  these  four  species  of  proposition  are  obtained  solely 
by  determining  the  quantity  of  the  subject  alone,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  quality  of  both  subject  and  predicate. 
Now  this  is  where  the  importance  of  Sir  William  Ham¬ 
ilton’s  “  thorough-going  quantification  of  the  predicate” 
comes  in.  He  proposes  not  only  to  quantify  the  subject, 
but  the  predicate  also.  Eight  species  of  proposition  are 
thus  evolved,  which,  taking  A  aud  I  for  universal  and 
particular,  as  in  the  Aristotelic  notation,  but  extending 
them  to  either  quality,  and  marking  affirmation  by  an/’ 
and  negation  by  an  n,  we  have  the  following  sets  of 
propositions : 

A  l Tirmatives . 

1.  Toto-total  =  AfA  =  All  X  is  all  Y. 

2.  Toto-partial  =  Afl  —  All  X  is  some  Y.  (A) 

3.  Parti-total  =r  IfA  =  Some  X  is  all  Y. 

4.  Parti-partial  Ifl  =  Some  X  is  some  Y.  (I) 

Negatives. 

5.  Toto-total  =  AnA  =  Any  X  is  not  any  Y.  (E) 

6.  Toto-partial  :=  AnI  =  Any  X  is  not  some  Y. 

7.  Parti-total  :=  InA  =  Some  X  is  not  any  Y.  (0) 

8.  Parti-partial  =  Ini  =  Some  X  is  not  some  Y. 

Of  all  these  judgments,  6  and  8  are  the  weakest,  yet  it  is 
always  possible  to  allege  that  any  man  is  not  some  brute, 
or  that  some  man  is  not  some  brute.  Yet  it  must  be 
acknowledged,  that,  though  these  propositions  are  con¬ 
ceivable,  they  are  of  little  practical  utility.  The  third 
great  division  of  judgments  is  their  relation,  or  the  co¬ 
incidence  or  non-coincidence  of  subject  and  predicate. 
This  relation  is  either  simple  or  conditional.  On  the 
former  alternative  the  proposition  is  Categorical,  on  the 
latter  —  inasmuch  as  the  condition  lies  either  in  the 
subject  alone  or  in  the  predicate  alone,  or  in  both  the 
subject  and  predicate — it  is  Hypothetical,  Disjunctive, 
or  Dilemmatic.  So  there  are  four  kinds  of  relation  be¬ 
tween  the  subject  and  predicate  of  a  proposition,  which 
may  be  exemplified  as  follows.  A  is  B  is  the  formula 
for  a  categorical  j  udgment ;  If  B  is,  A  is, is  an  hypotheti¬ 
cal  one;  D  is  either  B  or  C  or  A  is  a  disjunctive  one, 
and  if  JC is  A,  it  is  either  B  or  C,  is  a  dilemmatic  one. 
We  may  remark  in  conclusion,  on  this  part  of  our  sub¬ 
ject,  that  the  Aristotelic  doctrine  of  the  categories  and 
of  the  predicables,  as  properly  extra-logical,  of  course 
finds  no  place  here.  The  third  grand  division  of  logic 
is  Reasoning,  or  Syllogism,  or  the  process  by  which  one 
judgment  is  derived  from  another  or  more.  And  as  in 
Concepts  and  in  Judgments,  we  have  here  recurring 
again  the  old  relations  of  quantity,  quality,  relation, 
it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  essence  of  syllogism 
consists  in  the  production  of  a  new  and  distinct  judg¬ 
ment,  not  in  the  truth  of  any  one  of  the  given  judgments. 
The  Premises  are  the  two  given  propositions  or  the  an¬ 
tecedent,  and  the  Conclusion  is  the  proposition  sought, 
or  the  consequent.  The  premise  which  announces  the 
general  rule  is  called  the  Major,  the  one  which  an¬ 
nounces  the  application  of  the  general  rule  is  called  the 
Minor,  and  the  Middle  term  is  that  with  which  the  two 
extremes  of  the  conclusion  are  separately  compared. 
The  three  propositions  of  a  syllogism  are  frequently 
correctly  expressed  by  the  Sumption,  Subsumption,  and 
the  Conclusion.  Now  there  are  two  kinds  of  inference, 
—  immediate  and  mediate.  When  we  can  decide  at  once, 
as  soon  as  we  understand  the  terms  of  the  two  proposi¬ 
tions  involved,  whether  they  agree  or  disagree,  the  in¬ 
ference  is  termed  immediate;  but  when  we  require  to 
go  in  quest  of  a  third  or  middle  judgment  or  term  with 
which  each  of  the  other  judgments  may  be  compared, 
the  inference  is  called  mediate.  For  example,  —  All 
good  rulers  are  just,  therefore  no  unjust  rulers  can  be 
good,  is  a  specimen  of  immediate  inference;  and,  —  All 
consumptions  are  mortal ;  this  disease  is  a  consumption, 
therefore  this  disease  is  mortal,  is  an  example  of  mediate 
reasoning.  The  different  sorts  of  immediate  inference 
can  be  pursued  no  further  here.  There  is  a  general 
canon  for  conducting  Mediate  reasoning,  which  may  be 
thus  expressed.  The  agreement  or  disagreement  of  one 
judgment  with  another  is  ascertained  by  a  third  judg¬ 
ment,  inasmuch  as  this,  wholly  or  by  the  same  part, 
agrees  with  both  or  with  only  one  of  the  conceptions  to 
be  compared.  There  are  a  number  of  general  rules  for 
the  proper  construction  of  syllogisms,  which  may  be  con¬ 
veniently  condensed  as  follows.  Distribute  the  middle 
term  (t. «.,  take  it  in  its  widest  signification),  let  there  be 
no  fourth,  and  both  premises  must  be  neither  particular 
nor  negative.  The  conclusion  then  will  follow  the  worst 
part  (as  “  some  flowers  are  bl  ue”),  and  will  neither  distrib¬ 
ute  nor  deny  unless  when  the  premises  do  so.  All  me¬ 
diate  influence  is  properly  one,  —  that  often  called  by 
logicians  the  categorical,  for  the  conditional  and  hypo¬ 
thetical  syllogisms  are  all  reducible  by  immediate  in¬ 
ference.  The  regular  syllogism,  then,  regarded  as  to  its 
essential  form,  comes  now  to  be  considered.  And  first 
of  the  figure,  or  the  position  of  the  middle  term  in  the 
premises,  and  of  the  mode  or  mood,  or  the  formal  value 
of  the  three  judgments  of  a  syllogism  as  to  their  quan¬ 
tity,  quality,  and  relation.  There  is  only  one  figure  ac¬ 
cording  to  some  logicians,  three  according  to  others,  and 
four  according  to  a  third  party.  These  are  as  follows  : 
where  3  represents  the  subject,  P  the  predicate  of  the 
conclusion,  and  M  the  middle  term.  Fig.  I.  —  MP,  SM, 
.-.  SP.  Fig.  II.  —  MP,  SM,  .-.  SP.  Fig.  III.  — MP,  MS. 
.-.  SP.  Fig.  IV.  —  PM,  MS,  /.  SP.  The  terms  alone 
being  here  stated,  the  quantity  and  quality,  indeed  the 
Mood  of  the  whole  of  the  syllogisms,  remain  to  be  filled 
up  ;  in  other  words,  between  M  and  P,  for  example,  we 


may  place  either  a  negative  or  affirmative  copula,  and 
we  may  prefix  either  a  universal  or  a  particular  sign  to 
P.  The  Moods  are  ordinarily  applied  to  each  figure  by 
the  three  letters  which  severally  denote  the  quantity 
and  quality  of  each  judgment.  Thus,  All,  Fig.  I.,  reads 
as  follows,  which  can  be  readily  verified  by  turning 
back  to  the  mnemonic  lines  which  were  given  under 
Judgments.  All  M  is  P ;  some  S  is  M  ;  therefore  some 
S  is  P.  And  EIO,  Fig.  II.,  reads,  —  No  P.  is  any  M  ; 
some  S  is  M  ;  therefore  some  S  is  no  P.  IAI,  Fig.  III., 
reads,  —  Some  M  is  some  P;  all  M  is  some  S;  therefore 
some  S  is  some  P  ;  and  so  on.  A  few  mnemonic  lines 
of  considerable  convenience  have  been  invented  which 
serve  to  point  out  the  various  moods  in  each  of  the  four 
figures,  according  to  the  old  notation.  They  are  as  fol¬ 
lows  : — Fig.  I. — bArbArA,  cElArEnt,  dArll,  fErlOque 
prioris.  Fig.  II. — cEsArE,  cAmEstrEs.  fEstlnO,  bAr- 
OkO  secund®.  Fig.  III.  — tertia,  dArAptl,  dlsAmls, 
dAtlsI,  fElAptOn,  bOkArdO,  fErlsO,  liabet;  quarta  in- 
super  addit.  Fig.  IV.  —  brAmAntlp,  cAmEnEs,  dlm- 
Arls,  fEsApO,  frEsIsOn.  There  will  be  found  19  legiti¬ 
mate  modes  in  the  whole  of  these  figures,  but  62  accord¬ 
ing  to  Sir  W.  Hamilton’s  extended  notation,  (for  which 
see  above  to  his  extended  judgments.)  Before  leaving 
this  part  of  the  subject,  it  may  be  well  to  state  that  the 
first  figure  is  the  most  perfect,  that  is  to  say,  it  exem¬ 
plifies  best  the  Aristotelic  dictum  de  omni  et  nullo,  or 
whatever  is  affirmed  or  denied  of  a  class  may  be  af¬ 
firmed  or  denied  of  any  part  of  that  class.  To  take  an 
example.  All  plants  need  light ;  sunflowers  are  plants; 
therefore  sunflowers  need  light.  Some  logicians,  as 
Aristotle,  Kant,  and  Sir  William  Hamilton,  throw  over¬ 
board  all  the  figures  but  the  first,  and  with  them  of 
course  annihilate  reduction.  Reduction  is  the  process 
by  which  the  other  figures  are  brought  under  the  form 
of  the  first  figure.  This  is  usually  effected  by  changing 
the  order  of  the  terms,  or,  where  that  cannot  be  done, 
by  substituting  a  privative  conception  (as  “unwise,”  for 
example)  for  a  positive  judgment,  and  then  changing 
the  order  of  the  terms  by  conversion  as  it  is  called. 
As  often  occurs,  many  a  piece  of  reasoning,  being  with¬ 
out  subjects  or  predicates  expressed,  belongs  properly 
to  no  figure.  There  have  been,  in  all,  three  peculiar 
schemes  of  syllogistic  notation,  —  those  of  Lambert, 
Euler,  and  Sir  William  Hamilton.  The  last  is  by  far 
the  simplest  and  most  complete,  but  cannot  be  exhib¬ 
ited  here.  A  conditional  or  hypothetical  syllogism 
contains,  of  course,  a  conditional  or  hypothetical  judg¬ 
ment;  and  a  disjunctive  syllogism  contains  a  disjunctive 
judgment.  These  have  all  been  disposed  of  as  belonging 
properly  to  immediate  inference.  When  syllogisms  are 
taken  in  their  external  form,  we  have  three  species  of 
reasoning,  which  require  some  elucidation.  There  is 
first  the  Epicheirema,  or  reason-rendering  syllogism; 
there  is  secondly  the  Sarites,  or  chain-argument,  as  the 
Germans  call  it;  and  there  is  thirdly  tho  Enthymeme, 
with  one  premise  suppressed.  To  illustrate,  the  Epi¬ 
cheirema  is  —  B  is  A,  but  C  is  B,  for  it  is  D;  therefore, 
C  is  also  A.  The  Sarites  is  —  A  is  B,  B  is  C,  C  is  l),  D  is 
E;  therefore  A  is  E  ;  — reduced  to  B  is  C,  A  is  B;  there¬ 
fore,  A  is  C ;  —  C  is  D,  A  is  C ;  therefore,  A  is  D ;  —  D  is 
E,  A  is  D;  therefore,  A  is  E.  The  Enthymeme,  as  a 
kind  of  colloquial  argument,  needs  but  little  illustration 
here.  All  these  species  of  reasoning  have  various  forms. 
Besides  these,  there  are  the  Monosyllogisms,  where  the 
reasoning  is  viewed  as  an  independent  whole  ;  the  Pro¬ 
syllogisms,  whose  conclusion  is  a  premise  in  a  given 
syllogism;  and  the  Episyllogism,  whose  premise  is  a 
conclusion  in  a  given  syllogism.  These  arguments  very 
frequently  occur  in  life.  It  should  not  be  forgotten, 
however,  that  the  syllogism  is  the  type  of  all  reasoning. 
So  much  for  formal  logic.  —  II.  Material  Logic,  or  In¬ 
duction  (the  Epagoge  of  Aristotle),  signifies,  properly, 
the  drawing  of  a  general  law  from  a  sufficient  number 
of  particular  cases.  It  is  distinguished  from  pure  logic 
by  caring  wholly  for  the  matter,  or  facts,  or  truth  of 
its  objects  ;  while  the  former  is  occupied  entirely  with 
the  correctness  of  the  form  of  thought.  Aud  here,  at 
the  outset,  it  is  necessary  to  take  a  distinction,  which 
may  be  of  great  use  afterwards.  There  is  what  is  called 
a  perfect  induction,  and  an  imperfect  one.  The  perfect 
one  is  when  the  investigator  has  been  able  to  examine 
all  the  particular  instances  on  which  this  law  is  founded. 
The  imperfect  induction,  again,  forms  ninety-nine  one- 
hundredths  of  all  inductive  reasoning,  and  mounts  at 
once  from  the  some  cases  in  which  the  law  holds  to  the 
all.  Perfect  induction  was  denominated  by  Bacon  res 
puerilis,  as  it  on  very  few  occasions  can  add  anything 
to  what  one  is  already  in  possession  of.  Indeed,  it  is 
often  taken  up  under  the  formal  syllogism.  The  latter, 
again,  imperfect  induction,  is  the  peculiar  kind  of  all 
ordinary  scientific  induction.  And  the  great  canon  or 
principle,  which  is  itself  a  principle  of  induction,  on 
which  this  form  of  material  science  rests,  is  the  con¬ 
stancy  and  uniformity  of  nature’s  laws;  or,  more  articu¬ 
lately  expressed,  it  runs  thus,  —  under  the  same  circum¬ 
stances,  and  with  the  same  substatices,  the  same  effects 
always  result  from  the  same  causes.  Material,  or  applied 
logic,  to  fulfil  its  aim,  must  have  attained:  1,  to  as  true 
statements  as  possible  respecting  the  objects  with  which 
it  deals;  2,  it  must  be  able  to  define  those  objects  with 
as  much  clearness  and  precision  as  possible;  3,  it  must 
be  able  to  indicate  the  extent  of  those  objects;  and,  4, 
it  must  exhibit  its  results  in  a  systematic  manner. 
These  preliminary  obligations  being  imposed  upon  it,  it 
requires,  in  the  second  place,  to  be  able  to  answer  the 
following  four  leading  questions:  —  1.  How  are  the 
causes  of  phenomena  to  be  distinguished  among  a  mul¬ 
titude  of  other  phenomena,  all  open  to  observation? 
2.  How  are  causes  to  be  discovered  which  are  less  open 
to  observation  than  the  effects  produced  by  them?  8. 
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When  should  an  incomplete  enumeration  of  facts  bo 
deemed  sufficient,  and  on  what  principle?  4.  IIow 
should  new  laws  he  expressed  and  recorded?  These 
questions  in  their  order.  —  IIow  the  causes  of  phenom¬ 
ena  are  to  he  distinguished.  It  must  be  here  observed, 
respecting  causation,  what  the  scholastic  writers  never 
forgot,  that  it  is  properly  all  the  associated  causes,  the 
son-causes,  as  it  is  sometimes  phrased,  that  make  up 
what  is  ordinarily  denominated  “  the  cause”  of  a  thing. 
And  every  event  has  more  than  one  cause  when  strictly 
analyzed.  Yet  men,  nevertheless,  inquire  for  “  the  cause” 
of  a  phenomenon,  and  justly  enough  ;  for  what  they 
want  is  the  most  influential  agent  in  the  production  of 
the  result.  It  requires  no  labor,  beyond  “  simple  enu¬ 
meration,”  to  enable  one  to  discover  such  very  uniform 
aud  regular  laws  as  the  recurrence  of  the  tides,  and  the 
law  that  all  weighty  bodies  fall.  But  it  requires  a  great 
degree  of  patient  observation  and  research  to  discover 
that  the  one  phenomenon  is  connected  with  the  moon's 
influence,  and  that  the  other  depends  on  the  higher  law 
of  gravitation.  All  men  open  to  the  observation  of 
these  phenomena  had  a  rude  notion  of  the  tides  and 
of  falling  bodies,  but  it  required  a  Newton  to  complete 
the  theory  of  both  the  phenomena.  The  chief  rules 
which  regulate  the  inquiry  after  causes  are  the  follow¬ 
ing  : — 1  While  the  same  effect  may  sometimes  arise  from 
different  causes,  yet  the  cause  must  always  be  sought 
among  the  invariable  concomitants  of  the  effect.  2.  If 
an  effect  is  not  produced  under  certain  circumstances, 
this  either  indicates  the  absence  of  the  cause,  or  the 
presence  of  a  counteracting  one.  3.  The  cause  is  often 
suggested  by  analogy.  4.  The  cause  is  often  indicated 
by  the  variation  of  degree  of  the  effect.  5.  The  more 
forms  of  the  effect  that  are  studied,  the  greater  is  the 
probability  of  finding  out  the  cause.  6.  A  suspected 
cause  may  be  tested  by  allowing  it  to  operate  under 
less  complicated  circumstances.  7.  Where  complica¬ 
tions  exist,  every  cause  should  be  noted  and  registered 
down  to  the  minutest  detail.  So  much  for  the  answer 
to  the  first  question.  —  2.  Causes  are  sometimes  dis¬ 
covered  which  are  not  obvious,  even  after  careful  ob¬ 
servation  aud  detailed  experiment,  by  what  is  called 
Anticipation.  Such  was  Oken’s  discovery  of  the  verte¬ 
brate  character  of  the  skull  of  the  reindeer,  which  he 
stumbled  over  during  an  excursion  to  the  Hartz  Moun¬ 
tains.  Such,  too,  was  Goethe’s  discovery  of  the  mor¬ 
phology  of  plants,  —  that  the  various  parts  of  a  plant 
are  only  metamorphosed  leaves.  The  facts  of  an  induc¬ 
tion  being  given,  a  “  Conception,”  as  it  is  sometimes 
called,  must  step  in,  in  order  to  afford  a  provisional  sup¬ 
port  or  temporary  cause  to  the  phenomena.  Again, 
Conceptions  not  wholly  correct  may  often  serve  for  a 
Colligation  of  facts  until  a  better  Colligation  is  afforded 
those  facts.  Thus,  the  circular  motion  of  the  heavenly 
bodies  was  for  a  long  time  only  a  conception  ;  now  it  is 
known  they  move  in  elliptical  orbits. — 3.  This  third 
question  has  in  a  great  measure  been  answered  by  tho 
preliminary  observations  on  the  laws  of  nature.  As 
soon  as  a  process  of  induction  has  been  completed,  it 
then  forms  the  ground  for  a  legitimate  induction. 
Analogy  depends  upon  the  principle  that  the  same 
qualities  may  be  assigned  to  distinct  but  similar  objects, 
provided  those  qualities  can  be  shown  to  accompany 
the  points  of  resemblance  in  those  objects,  and  not  their 
points  of  difference.  Thus,  if  we  remark  the  analogy 
between  man  and  tree,  and  observe  that  they  both  grow 
gradually  to  a  certain  height,  after  which  they  both  de¬ 
cay,  and  that  both  depend  for  their  subsistence  on  re¬ 
ceiving  appropriate  food,  moisture,  and  air,  we  have 
noted  those  qualities  which  belong  to  them  in  common. 
But  if  we  proceed  further  with  our  analogy  —  “carry 
out  our  analogy,”  as  the  phrase  is  —  we  go  wrong;  for 
man  is  not  stationary  like  a  tree,  neither  does  he  grow 
up  conically,  and  has  no  “  bravery  ”  of  leaves.  Reason¬ 
ings  involving  chance  may  likewise  be  admitted  into  in¬ 
ductive  philosophy,  for  chance  is  just  the  amount  of 
probability  with  which  we  expect  one  or  other  out  of 
two  or  more  uncertain  events.  The  laws  that  govern 
this  department  of  “  probabilities  ”  are  various,  and  can¬ 
not  be  entered  upon  here.  —  4.  New  laws  may  be  ex¬ 
pressed,  —  1.  by  applying  fresh  definitions  to  old  words  ; 
2.  names  possessing  an  explanation  of  their  own  may 
have  new  ideas  attached  to  them ;  3.  entirely  new  names 
may  be  invented,  but  accompanied  always  with  a  pre¬ 
cise  definition  ;  4.  chemistry  affords  excellent  examples 
of  the  mode  of  forming  new  names.  The  principles  of 
inductive  reasoning  are  afforded  (a)  by  the  senses,  ( b ) 
by  instruments,  which  constitutes  properly  observation, 
(c)  by  the  testimony  of  others,  ( d )  by  the  aggregate 
observations  of  men.  No  logical  principle  can  be  put 
into  practice  without  the  possibility  of  conscious  or  un¬ 
conscious  Error.  Where  error  is  consciously  unfolded, 
it  is  for  the  purpose  of  deceiving  others,  and  is  prop¬ 
erly  a  Sophism  ;  where  it  is  unfolded  unconsciously, 
we  deceive  ourselves  and  fall  into  a  Paralogism.  In 
either  case  we  commit  what  logicians  denominate  a 
Fallacy.  The  causes  and  occasions  of  error  arise  as 
follows: — 1.  In  the  general  circumstances  which  gov¬ 
ern  the  intellectual  character  of  the  individual  ;  2.  in 
the  constitution  and  habits  of  his  powers  of  thought, 
feeling,  and  desire ;  3.  in  the  language  which  he  em¬ 
ploys  ;  4.  in  the  nature  of  the  objects  upon  which  he  is 
engaged.  Again,  the  fallacies  which  men  are  guilty  of 
are  properly  of  two  classes,  —  formal  and  material.  The 
formal  fallacy  most  frequently  occurs  in  the  regular 
syllogism,  and  usually  arises  from  the  vice  of  having 
four  instead  of  three  terms.  Under  this  genus  are 
comprised  three  species.  The  material  fallacy  is  the 
most  frequent.  It  arises  from  making  a  universal  con¬ 
clusion  where  we  are  not  warranted  to  do  so  by  the 
premises,  or  from  a  notion  which  is  not  in  reality  a 


middle  term,  we  infer  a  conclusion.  Some  five  or  six 
fallacies  belong  to  this  genus.  The  various  degrees  of 
belief,  according  to  Aristotle,  are,  1.  problematical,  2. 
assertory,  or  3.  demonstrable, —  in  other  words,  are  the 
results  of  opinion,  belief  proper,  and  science.  1.  The 
problematical  judgment  is  neither  subjectively  nor  ob¬ 
jectively  true ;  it  is  neither  maintained  with  complete 
certainty  by  the  mind,  nor  can  the  object  about  which 
we  judge  be  truly  represented.  Meanwhile,  it  is  mere 
opinion,  but  it  may  afterwards  become  matter  of  proof, 
and  then  this  opinion  is  elevated  to  demonstrable  truth. 
Every  great  discovery  is  at  first  a  problem,  or  a  thing 
to  be  proved;  and  it  depends  on  the  sagacity  and  genius 
of  the  investigator  whether  it  is  to  take  its  place  among 
the  proven  theorems  of  knowledge.  The  best  course 
of  conduct  for  us  under  doubtful  circumstances,  his¬ 
torical  records  about  which  there  is  conflicting  testi¬ 
mony,  and  so  forth,  are  all  of  this  problematical  char¬ 
acter. —  2.  In  the  next  place,  the  assertory  kind  of 
knowledge  is  one  of  which  we  are  fully  persuaded  our¬ 
selves,  but  cannot  lay  down  the  grounds  for  our  belief 
so  as  to  compel  men  to  side  with  us.  It  is  subjectively 
true,  but  not  objectively  certain.  We  have  what  is 
called  “a  moral  persuasion  ”  of  it,  but  cannot  exhibit 
the  common  grounds  of  our  conviction.  —  3.  Demon¬ 
strative  knowledge,  again,  is  either  subjectively  or  ob¬ 
jectively  true,  or  both.  It  may  either  be  certain  in 
itself,  as  an  axiom  in  mathematics,  or  conditionally 
certain,  as,  The  sun  will  rise  to-morrow,  if  the  laws  of 
nature  maintain  their  constancy. 

Log'ical,  a.  Pertaining  to  logic;  used  in  logic;  as, 
logical  subtilties. 

— According  to  the  rules  of  logic,  as  a  conclusion. 

— Skilled  in  logic;  versed  in  the  art  of  thinking  and  rea¬ 
soning;  discriminating;  rational;  relating  to  reason ; 
according  to  reason. 

Lojf'ically,  adv.  According  to  the  rules  of  logic. 
Logician,  ( lo-jish'an ,)  n.  [Fr.  logicien.]  A  person 
skilled  in  logic. 

Lojgis'tic,  Logis'tical,  a.  [Fr.  logistique .]  {Math.) 

Belonging  to  logistics,  or  sexagesimal  arithmetic. 
Logis'tics,  n.  pi.  [Gr.  logistikos,  skilled  in  arithmetic.] 
(Math.)  The  Sexagesimal  Arithmetic,  q.v. 

Log'-line,  n.  (Naut.)  See  Loo. 

Log’-man,  n.  See  Logger. 

Logoc'racy,  n.  [Gr.  logos,  a  discourse,  and  kraten,  to 
rule.]  A  government  in  which  words  are  the  ruling 
power. 

Log'ogram,  n.  A  word-letter,  phonetically  used  to 
represent  a  word  by  way  of  brevity,  as  t  for  it. 
I.ugog'raplier,  n.  One  who  practises  logography,  or 
is  skilled  in  it. 

Logograph'ic,  Logograph'ical,  a.  Belonging 
to  logography.  , 

Logog  raphy,  n.  [Gr.  logos,  a  word,  grapho,  I  write.] 
A  method  of  reporting  speeches  without  having  recourse 
to  short-hand.  It  was  put  in  practice  during  the  French 
revolution.  About  twelve  reporters  arranged  them¬ 
selves  round  a  table,  each  of  them  having  a  long  slip  of 
paper  numbered  before  him.  The  first  three  or  four 
words  were  taken  down  by  the  writer  of  No.  1;  and  as 
soon  as  they  were  spoken,  he  gave  notice  to  his  neighbor 
by  touching  his  elbow,  or  some  other  sign.  No.  2  then 
passed  the  sign  to  No.  3;  and  so  on  till  the  first  line  of 
each  slip  was  completed,  when  No.  1  commenced  the 
second  line.  When  filled  up,  all  the  slips  were  placed 
parallel  to  each  other,  and  formed  a  single  page. 
Logography  was  not  found  to  answer  in  practice;  it  re¬ 
quired  too  great  attention  and  quickness  for  correctness. 
It  was  first  employed  in  the  National  Assembly,  in  Oct., 
1790,  and  continued  till  the  10th  August,  1792,  when 
Louis  XVI.,  with  his  family,  took  refuge  from  the  insur¬ 
rection  in  tho  Assembly,  and  occupied  the  box  of  the 
logographers ;  from  that  time  it  was  discontinued. 

(Printing.)  A  mode  of  printing  with  types  expressing 
entire  words  or  common  radicals  and  terminations, 
instead  of  single  letters.  It  was  used  fora  short  time  in 
the  English  Times  printing-office,  but  soon  abandoned. 
It  is  described  in  a  book  published  by  II.  Johnson  in 
1783. 

Ldg'ogripli.  n.  [Gr.  logos,  and  griphos,  a  riddle.]  A 
species  of  riddle  in  vogue  among  the  French  (whose  lan¬ 
guage  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  it),  in  which  the  original 
word  (whole)  is  to  be  discovered  by  guesses  at  other 
combinations  of  letters  included  in  it.  Thus,  the  word 
plate  includes  the  various  combinations  tale,  teal,  pate, 
peat,  peal,  pale,  leap,  Ac. 

Logomachist,  (lo-gom'a-kist,)  n.  One  who  contends 
on,  or  about  words. 

Logoniarliy,  ( lo-gom'a-ky,)n .  [Gr.  logos,  word, speech, 
and  mache,  battle,  strife  ]  A  war  of  words;  contention 
in  words  merely,  or  rather,  a  contention  about  words. 
Logom'eter,  n.  ( Chem .)  A  scale  for  measuring  chemi¬ 
cal  equivalents. 

Log;oinet'ric,  a.  (Chem.)  Noting,  or  relating  to,  a 
logometer. 

Lo  gos,  n.  [Gr.,  the  word.]  ( Theol.)  In  theological 
language,  Logos,  or  the  Word,  is  applied  to  the  Son  of 
Man.  The  Jews  used  the  term  memra,  which  corre¬ 
sponds  to  logos,  or  word,  but  as  synonymous  with  Je¬ 
hovah,  or  as  denoting  the  mere  token  or  symbols  of  the 
Divine  presence.  There  are  eminent  critics,  however, 
who  are  of  opinion  that  the  Targumists  employed  this 
word  to  denote  the  future  Messiah.  The  term  ‘logos,’  as 
used  by  Plato,  is  rather  ambiguous.  It  is  uncertain 
whether  by  it  he  means  to  denote  a  distinct  intelligent 
being,  or  merely  the  divine  attributes  of  deity.  “  St. 
John,”  says  Professor  Burton,  “  was  as  far  as  possible 
from  being  the  first  to  apply  the  term  logos  to  Christ  I 
suppose  him  to  have  found  it  so  universally  applied,  that 
he  did  not  attempt  to  stop  the  current  of  popular  lan¬ 


guage,  but  only  to  keep  it  to  its  proper  channel,  auS1 
guarded  it  from  extraneous  corruptions.”  lie  holds 
that  it  is  one  of  the  peculiar  objects  of  St.  John’s  Gospel 
to  show  in  what  sense  the  term  logos  can  properly  be 
applied  to  Christ.  Mystical  notions  regarding  the  logos 
were  derived,  by  the  Christian  Platonists,  from  the 
school  of  Alexandria,  and  hence  many  of  tho  Fathers 
maintained  that  the  Logos  was  an  attribute  of  God,  and 
that  this  attribute  became  the  person  of  the  Son,  and 
was  afterwards  united  to  Jesus  Christ.  The  Unitarians 
consider  the  word  logos  to  be  applied  either  to  God  him¬ 
self,  or  to  certain  of  his  attributes,  as  reason  or  intelli¬ 
gence.  The  Arians  look  upon  the  Logos  as  an  emana¬ 
tion  from  the  Supremo  Being,  superior  to  all  other 
created  beings,  and  which  supplied  the  place  of  a  human 
soul  in  Christ.  Dr.  Lardner,  in  his  Letter  on  the  Logos, 
states  that  he  was  at  first  favorable  to  the  doctrine  that 
the  Logos  was  the  soul  of  Christ ;  but  being  at  a  loss  to 
conceive  how  that  high  being,  the  highest  of  God’s  crea¬ 
tures,  should  gain  any  exaltation  by  receiving,  after  his 
resurrection  and  ascension,  a  bright  resplendent  human  j 
body,  and  being  made  lord  and  king  of  men,  the  judge 
of  the  world,  and  higher  than  the  angels,  to  whom  lie 
was  vastly  superior  before,  abandoned  this  hypothesis 
as  throughout  inconceivable  and  irreconcilable  to 
reason.  Trinitarians  regard  the  term  as  being  specially 
appropriate  to  Christ,  who  is  a  revelation  of  God  the 
Father  unto  men. 

Logotype,  n.  (Print.)  Two  or  more  letters  cast  in 
one  piece,  as  ff,  ffl,  se,  Ac. 

Log'-rolling,  n.  The  act  of  rolling  logs;  —  mutual 
assistance  in  rolling  logs  to  the  river  after  they  are 
felled  and  trimmed  ;  —  as  practised  by  the  lumbermen  of| 
Maine.  —  A  cant  term  for  a  system  of  manoeuvring  or 
mutual  cooperation  in  legislating,  Ac.,  to  carry  favorite 
measures.  (U.  S.) 

Logroiio.  (lo-gron'yo,)  a  town  of  Spann,  prov.  of  Lo- 
grofio,  on  the  Ebro,  60  m.  E.  of  Burgos,  and  158  m.  N.  E. 
of  Madrid.  It  is  surrounded  by  walls,  and  has  a  college,, 
manufactures  of  leather,  hats,  Ac.,  besides  several  tan¬ 
neries  and  distilleries.  It  has  also  a  good  trade  in 
rural  produce.  Pop.  11,500.  Edward  the  Black  Prince 
defeated  Henry  of  Trastamara,  brother  of  Peter  I.  (the 
Cruel),  of  Castile,  at  this  place,  April  3, 1367.  Before  the 
battle  the  Castilians  encamped  at  Najara,  and  the  allies 
at  Navarrette,  aud  it  is  sometimes  named  after  these 
two  places. 

Logr'lown,  'n  California,  a  mining  village  of  El  Dora¬ 
do  co.,  abt.  10  m.  S.  by  W.  of  Placerville. 

Log'town,  in  Georgia ,  a  village  of  Upson  co.,  abt.  9  m. 
S.S.E.  of  Thomaston. 

Lojg'wood,  a  very  valuable  dyestuff,  consisting  of  the 
cuttings  or  raspings  of  the  wood  of  the  Hsematoxylon 
campechianum,  a  tree  growing  in  Mexico  and  the  neigh¬ 
boring  countries.  It  is  extensively  employed  for  dyeing 
black  with  alum  ;  but  acids  change  the  color  to  red  im¬ 
mediately.  Its  dyeing  properties  are  due  to  its  con¬ 
taining  a  crystalline  matter  called  hcematoxylon,  which 
is  straw-yellow  in  its  pure  state,  but  assumes  a  brilliant 
red  under  the  influence  of  oxygen  and  alkalies. 

Lolir,  (lore,)  a  town  of  Bavaria,  on  the  Maine,  20  m.  N. 
W.  of  WUrtemberg.  Manuf.  Paper ;  and  there  are  also 
iron-works.  Pop.  4,000. 

Loim'ic,  a.  [Gr.  loimos,  contagious.]  (Med.)  Relating 
to  the  plague,  or  to  contagious  disorders. 

Loin,  n.  [A.  S.  lend,  a  haunch,  lendenu,  the  loins;  Ger. 
lenden;  Fr.  longe ;  Lat .  lumbus.]  (Anat.)  The  loins  are 
the  region  of  the  kidneys,  the  space  on  each  side  of  the 
back  bone,  between  the  lowest  of  the  false  ribs,  and  the 
upper  portion  of  the  haunch  bones,  or  the  lateral  por¬ 
tions  of  the  lumbar  region ;  called  also  the  reins.  — 
The  back  of  an  animal  cut  for  food  ;  as,  a  loin  of  pork. 

Loing.  ( Ivjdng ,)  a  river  of  France,  rising  at  St.  Colombe, 
dept,  of  Yonne,  and  after  a  course  of  70  m.,  falling  into 
the  Seine  at  Moret.  It  feeds  the  canals  of  Briare  and 
Loing,  by  means  of  which  the  Seine  communicates  with 
the  Loire. 

Loire,  ( Iwaw ,)  [anc.  Liger,]  the  principal  river  of 
France,  which  flows  through  the  centre  of  it  in  a  W. 
direction,  and  falls  into  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  40  m.  below 
Nantes.  It  rises  in  Mount  Gerbier  de  Jones,  on  the  Vi. 
declivity  of  the  Cevennes,  in  the  dept,  of  Ardfeche,  about 
Lat.  44°  38'  N.,  Lon.  4°  30'  E.,  at  an  elevation  of  4,593  ft. 
above  the  sea.  Its  general  direction  is  N.N.W.  to  near 
Orleans,  after  which  it  flows  W.S.W.  to  its  mouth,  near 
Paimbceuf,  in  Lat.  47°  15'  N.,  Lon.  2°  15'  W.  Its  entire 
course  is  estimated  at  670  m.,  of  which  512  are  naviga¬ 
ble.  Below  Nantes  it  is  between  two  and  three  miles 
wide;  but  its  navigation  in  the  lower  part  of  its  course 
is  rendered  difficult  by  shallows  and  numerous  islands. 
Its  rate  of  descent  averages  4  ft.  a  mile.  Its  current  is 
everywhere  rapid,  and  its  inundations  are  frequently 
productive  of  much  damage;  to  prevent  which,  exten¬ 
sive  embankments  have  been  erected  below  Orleans. 
The  tide  of  the  L.  rises  to  about  5  miles  below  Nantes. 
At  one  time  the  depth  of  the  water  at  its  mouth  was  18 
ft.  at  ebb-tide ;  now  it  is  only  from  6  to  9  ft.  The  lower 
course  of  the  L.  is  adorned  by  wooded  islets.  It  re¬ 
ceives  about  40  affluents,  of  which  the  principal  are  the 
Loir,  on  the  right ;  and  the  Allier,  Cher,  Indre,  and  the 
Yienne  on  the  left. 

Loire,  a  dept,  in  the  S.E.  of  France,  adjoining  the  depts. 
of  the  Rhone  and  Is&re.  Area,  1,920  sq.  m.  Desc.  It  is 
generally  mountainous,  being  partly  traversed  by  the 
Cevennes,  and  partly  by  the  mountains  of  the  Forez. 
The  basin  of  the  Loire,  which  flows  through  this  dept., 
is  rather  an  unfruitful  valley,  but  the  mountains  are 
rich  in  iron  and  lead,  and  the  coal-fields  of  the  dept,  are 
the  richest  in  France.  Prod.  Corn,  potatoes,  and  hemp. 
There  are  also  some  excellent  mineral  springs.  Manuf. 
Silk,  iron,  steel,  glass,  cottons,  laces,  Ac.  L.  is  also 
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noted  for  the  rearing  of  silk-worms.  The  chief  towns 
are  St.  Etienne,  Roaune,  Rive  de  Gier,  and  Montbrison. 
Pop.  637,108. 

Loire,  (Haute,  or  lTpi>er,)  a  dept,  in  the  S.E.  of 
France,  situated  to  the  S.  ol  the  preceding,  and  adjoining 
the  depts.  of  Puy-de-DOme,  Ardfeche,  and  Lozere;  Lat. 
bet.  44°  45'  and  45°  24'  N.,  Lon.  3°  and  4°  40'  E.  Area, 
1,805  sq.  m.  Desc.  Mountainous,  covered  by  the  Ce- 
vennes,  —  Mount  Mazan,  one  of  its  peaks,  rising  to  an 
elevation  of  5,793  ft.  The  soil  is  generally  unfertile,  and 
agriculture  is  very  backward.  Sufficient  produce,  chief¬ 
ly  wheat  and  rye,  is  grown  for  home  consumption  ;  also 
wine,  but  the  latter  is  of  an  inferior  quality.  Rees  are 
kept,  and  silk-worms  are  extensively  reared.  Min.  Coal, 
gypsum,  antimony,  and  potter’s  clay.  Manuf.  Lace,  silks, 
paper,  and  leather.  Principal  rivers.  Loire  and  Allier. 
Chief  towns.  Le  Puy,  the  cap.,  Brioude,  and  Yssingeaux. 
Pop.  312,661. 

Loire,  (Illf<?rieure,  or  Lower,)  a  dept,  in  the  W. 
of  France,  formerly  included  in  the  prov.  of  Brittany, 
bordering  on  the  Atlantic,  having  N.  the  depts.  of  Mor- 
bihan  and  lle-et-Yilaine,  E.  Maine-et-Loire,  S.  Vendee; 
Lat.  between  46°  50'  and  47°  50'  N.,  Lon.  1°  and  2°  30' 
IV.  Area,  2,730  sq.  m.  The  river  Loire  has  its  mouth 
in  this  dept.,  which  it  intersects  from  E.  to  IV.  near  its 
centre.  Desc.  The  interior  is,  on  the  whole,  flat,  but  the 
N.E.  and  S.E.  is  somewhat  hilly.  The  country,  on  the 
S.  bank  of  the  Loire,  is  much  more  fertile  than  that  on 
the  N.,  and  it  is  nearly  all  under  culture.  There  are  also 
some  fine  forests.  Salt  marshes  are  numerous  in  the 
IV.  Divers.  Indre,  Sevre-Nantaise,  Maine,  and  Moine, 
all  affluents  of  the  Loire.  Prin.  towns.  Nantes,  the  cap., 
Chateaubriant,  Ancenis,  Paimbceuf,  and  Savenay.  Prod. 
Grain,  and  pale  wines.  Bees  are  largely  kept,  and  cat¬ 
tle  extensively  reared.  Min.  Coal,  iron,  salt,  and  turf. 
The  coast-fisheries  and  general  export  trade  of  the  dept, 
is  very  extensive.  Manuf.  Sail-cloth,  rope,  glass,  por¬ 
celain,  &c.  Pop.  598,598. 

Loiret,  ( Iwaw'rai ,)  a  river  of  France,  in  dept,  of  Loiret, 
rising  2  m.  from  Orleans,  and  after  a  course  of  10  m. 
joining  the  Loire  near  Orleans.  It  is  navigable  for  boats 
almost  to  its  source. 

Loiret,  a  central  dept,  of  France,  having  N.  Eure-et- 
Loire,  Seine-et-Oise,  and  Seine-et-Marne ;  E.  Yonne;  S. 
Nievre  and  Cher;  W.  Loir-et-Clier;  Lat.  between  46° 
13'  and  46°  18'  N.,  Lon.  3°  42'  and  4°  45'  E.  Area, 
2,640  sq  m.  Surface,  for  the  most  part  level ;  but  in  the 
N.  there  is  a  chain  of  hills  separating  the  basins  of  the 
Loire  and  the  Seine.  The  Loire  traverses  the  S.  half 
of  the  dept.,  generally  in  a  W.  direction.  S.  of  the  Loire 
the  country  is  marshy,  uncultivated,  and  unfertile;  but 
in  other  parts  it  is  very  productive,  particularly  in  the 
W.  districts.  Agriculture  is  in  a  forward  state.  Prod. 
Grain,  wine,  saffron,  and  timber.  Apples  are  largely 
cultivated  ;  bees  and  fowls  are  abundant;  and  the  herds 
of  sheep  and  cattle  are  excellent.  Manuf.  Cloths,  wool¬ 
len  caps,  cottons,  leather,  paper,  and  beet-root  sugar. 
Rivers.  Loire,  Loiret,  Cosson,  Benvron.  Prin.  towns. 
Orleans.  Gien,  Montargis,  and  Pithiviers.  Pop.  357,110. 
Loir-et-Cher,  (Iwaw'a-shair’,)  a  dept,  of  France,  be¬ 
tween  Lat.  47°  15'  and  58°  10'  N.,  Lon.  0°  30'  and  2°  15' 
E ,  having  N.  Eure-et-Loire,  E.  Loiret  and  Cher,  S.  In¬ 
dre  and  Indre-et-Loire,  W.  Sarthe.  Length,  N.VV.  to 
S.E.,  80  m.;  breadth  varying  from  20  to  45  m.  Area, 
2,360  sq.  m.  The  Loire  intersects  the  dept,  from  E.  to 
W.  nearly  in  its  centre.  The  dept,  is  almost  uniformly 
level,  broken  only  by  vine-hills  of  trifling  elevation 
The  N.  part  is  more  fertile  than  the  S.,  three-fourths  of 
which  is  occupied  by  marshes,  heath,  and  forests,  the 
last  of  which  cover  %th  of  the  entire  surface.  The 
principal  town3  are  Blois,  Romorantin,  and  Vendouil. 
Rivers.  Loire,  Cher,  Bouncheure,  and  Cosson.  l*rod.  Corn, 
fruits,  hemp,  wine,  and  vegetables  of  all  sorts.  Sheep 
and  horses  are  reared,  and  are  both  numerous  and  ex¬ 
cellent.  Min.  Iron,  turf,  and  alabaster ;  but  the  most 
valuable  mineral  is  flint,  of  which  the  most  extensive 
beds  in  France  are  in  this  dept.  Manuf.  Woollens, 
leather,  glass,  paper,  gloves,  Ac.  Pop.  275,757. 

Loi  ter,  v.  n.  [Du.  leuteren,  to  linger.]  To  tarry;  to 
saunter  ;  to  be  slow  iu  moving  ;  to  be  dilatory  ;  to  spend 
time  idly. 

— e.  a.  To  consume  in  idleness,  carelessness,  or  inaction. 
Loi'terer,  n.  A  lingerer;  one  who  delays,  or  is  slow 
in  motion;  an  idler;  one  who  is  sluggish  or  dilatory. 
Loiteringiy,  adv.  In  a  loitering  manner. 

Loja,  or  Loxa,  ( to'ha ,)  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Andalusia, 
prov.  of  Granada.  26  m.  W.  of  Granada,  and  92  S.E.  of 
Seville.  The  town  stands  on  the  S.  of  the  Sierra  Ne¬ 
vada.  It  was  formerly  of  great  military  importance, 
being  the  key  to  Granada.  On  the  S.  extremity  are  the 
ruins  of  a  Moorish  castle,  once  of  great  strength  and 
celebrity.  L.  is  at  present  quite  a  thriving  place,  and 
has  21  woollen  factories,  and  3  paper-mills.  Pop.  25,900 
Loja,  or  Loxa,  {to'ha.)  a  town  of  Ecuador,  dept,  of  As- 
suay,  on  the  Tapotillo  River,  abt.  280  m.  S.  by  W .  of 
Quito;  Lat.  4°  S.,  Lon.  79°  24'  W. 

Lok,  Lo  ki,  n.  [Ger.  locken;  Icel.  loki,  from  locka,  to 
allure,  to  entice.]  {Scandinavian  Myth.)  A  malevo¬ 
lent  deity,  corresponding  to  the  Ahrfman  of  the  Per¬ 
sians,  who  is  represented  to  be  at  war  with  both  gods 
and  men,  and  originating  all  the  evil  with  which  the 
universe  is  desolated.  In  the  Edda  (the  great  poem  of 
the  Norwegian  nation)  he  is  described  as  the  great  ser¬ 
pent  which  encircles  the  earth,  and  as  having  given  birth 
to  Hela,  or  Death,  the  queen  of  the  infernal  regions 
Loke,  n.  A  private  road  or  path.  —  The  wicket  or  hatch 
of  a  door.  (Local  Eng.) 

Lokeren,  {ln'ker-en,)  a  town  of  Belgium,  prov.  of  E. 
Flanders,  on  the  Detirne,  12  m.  N.E.  of  Ghent.  L.  is  a 
well-built  town,  with  numerous  schools  and  benevolent 
institutions.  It  is  celebrated  for  its  linen  fabrics,  and 
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has  also  manufactures  of  cottons,  flannels,  lace,  and  to¬ 
bacco.  It  has  also  a  considerable  trade  in  corn,  flax, 
and  linens.  Pop.  16,912. 

Loi  n  Mon'tez,  Maria  Dolores  Porris  Y  Montez,  b. 
1820,  at  Limerick,  Ireland ;  was  the  daughter  of  a 
Spanish  lady  and  of  an  Irish  officer.  Lola  made  an  un¬ 
suitable  marriage,  and,  leaving  her  husband,  appeared 
as  a  dancer  on  the  Paris  stage.  She  became  the  mis¬ 
tress  of  the  king  of  Bavaria,  and  for  2  years,  until  his 
abdication,  lived  in  royal  magnificence,  being  made 
Countess  of  Landsfeld.  She  then  married  an  English 
gentleman  ;  deserted  him  ;  exhibited  herself  in  America; 
married  again  iu  California;  opened  a  theatre  in  Aus¬ 
tralia;  lectured  in  London  on  her  own  adventures;  and 
D.  an  outcast  in  the  U.  States,  1861. 

Lol'igo,  n.  (Zobl.)  See  Squid. 

Lol'ium,  n.  [Celtic,  loloa ;  a  name  applied  to  one  of 
the  species.]  {Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants,  order  Grami- 
nacese.  The  principal  American  species  are  L.  perenne, 
the  Darnel  Grass ;  and  L.  temulentum,  the  Poisonous 
Darnel. 

Loll,  v.  n.  [Icel.  loll,  lolla,  sloth,  lolla,  to  do  sluggishly.] 
To  lean  idly  or  listlessly  ;  to  recline  ;  to  lean  ;  to  lie  at 
ease ;  as,  to  loll  on  a  couch.  —  To  hang  out,  said  of  the 
tongue. 

— v.  a  To  thrust  out,  as  the  tongue. 

Lol  lards,  n.  pi.  [Ger.  lollard,  lollhard .]  (Eccl.  Hist.) 
The  origin  of  this  term,  applied  to  a  religious  sect  of 
the  14th  century,  is  by  some  authorities  derived  from 
the  German  lallen,  lollen,  or  lullen,  “  to  sing  in  a  low 
voice;”  and  by  others  is  referred  to  Walter  Lollard, 
w'ho  was  burned  alive  at  Cologne  iu  1322.  The  early 
Lollards  tended  the  sick  and  followed  the  dead  to  the 
grave,  chanting  in  mournful  tones.  They  were  consti¬ 
tuted  a  religious  order  through  the  influence  of  Charles, 
Duke  of  Burgundy,  in  1472.  Julius  II.  conferred  fur¬ 
ther  privileges  upon  them  in  1506.  The  term  wasafter- 
wards  applied  by  the  partisans  of  the  Church  to  the 
heretics  and  schismatics  of  the  day  generally;  and  the 
followers  of  Wickliffe  in  England  are  frequently  stigma¬ 
tized  under  the  name  of  Lollards. 

Lol'lardisin,  n.  The  principles  of  the  Lollards. 

Lol'lers,  n.  pi-  The  same  as  Lollards. 

Lol  lipop,  n,  A  kind  of  sweetmeat  easily  dissolved  in 
the  mouth. 

Loni'bard,  n.  (Geog.)  A  native  of  Lombardy.— A 
term  anciently  used  in  England  for  a  banker  or 
money-lender.  The  name  is  derived  from  the  Italian 
merchants,  the  great  usurers  or  money-lenders  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  principally  from  the  cities  of  Lombardy. 

Lorn  bard  'ic,  a.  Of,  or  relating  to  Lombardy,  or  to 
the  Lombards. 

L.  Architecture.  See  Romanesque  Architecture. 

Lombardo- Vene  tian  Kingdom.  See  Lom¬ 
bardy. 

Lombardy,  {lum'bar-de.)  [Ital.  Lombardia .]  A 

country  of  *N.  or  Upper  Italy.  The  name,  though  prop¬ 
erly  applicable  only  to  the  vale  of  the  Po,  is  commonly 
given  to  the  whole  tract  of  country  between  the  fron¬ 
tiers  of  Switzerland  and  Tuscany.  The  plains  of  L.,  al¬ 
ways  remarkable  for  their  fertility,  were  originally  peo¬ 
pled  by  the  Sicitli,  who  were  expelled  by  a  tribe  of  the 
Celts;  about  B.  C.  1401).  The  Etruscans  established  their 
authority  over  the  country  about  b.  c.  1000,  and  re¬ 
tained  it  until  expelled  by  the  Gauls  b.  C.  506,  when  it 
received  the  name  of  Gallia  Cisalpina  It  was  ravaged 
by  A  ttila  in  452,  became  subject  to  the  Ileruli  in  476, 
was  conquered  by  the  Ostrogoths  in  489,  by  the  troops 
of  the  E.  empire  under  Narses  in  554,  and  by  the  Lon- 
gobardi,  from  whom  it  received  its  name,  iu  568.  The 
empire  of  the  Longobardi  was  terminated  by  Charle¬ 
magne  in  774,  when  L.,  with  the  rest  of  the  peninsula, 
was  annexed  to  his  territories,  and  in  843  formed  the 
Frankish  kingdom  of  Italy,  which  was  ruled  by  its  own 
kings  till  it  submitted  to  Othol.(the  Great)  in  961.  The 
cities  gradually  adopted  independent  forms  of  gov¬ 
ernment,  each  possessing  separate  laws  and  customs. 
In  1U02  they  elected  Ardouin,  Marquis  of  Ivrea,  asking, 
in  opposition  to  theGermans,  who  nominated  Henry  II., 
and  the  country  was  in  consequence  involved  in  war 
till  the  death  of  Ardouin  in  1015.  On  the  death  of 
Henry  II.  (the  lloly),  in  1024,  the  Lombards  again  made 
futile  efforts  to  obtain  an  independent  sovereign.  A 
civil  war  between  the  “  gentlemen  ”  of  Lombardy  and 
Eribert,  Archbishop  of  Milan,  commenced  in  1035,  and 
lasted  till  Conrad  the  II.  (the  Salic)  promulgated  his 
feudal  edict  in  1037.  Milan  became  a  republic  in  1107, 
and  Lodi,  Cremona,  Yerona,  Genoa,  Pavia,  and  other 
cities,  soon  followed  her  example,  and  asserted  their 
new'-born  independence  by  rushing  into  civil  war.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  11th  and  12th  centuries  they  united  to  form  the 
Lombard  leagues  against  the  German  emperors,  and 
were  afterwards  desolated  by  the  contentions  of  the 
Guelphs  and  Ghibellines,  which  they  sought  to  escape 
by  purchasing  protection  from  Charles  of  Anjou,  king 
of  Naples  (1266-1285).  The  history  of  L.  is,  after  this 
period,  the  history  of  the  several  republics  of  which  it 
was  composed,  until  the  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  in 
1748,  by  which  the  greater  part  of  the  country  was  at¬ 
tached  to  the  house  of  Austria.  In  1796,  Bonaparte 
erected  L.  into  the  Transpadane  republic,  which  was  in¬ 
corporated  with  the  Cisalpine  republic  in  1797,  and 
formed  part  of  the  Italian  republic  in  1802,  and  of  the 
kingdom  of  Italy  in  1805.  The  Lombardo- Venetian 
Kingdom,  was  created  by  the  allies,  and  given  to  Aus¬ 
tria  in  lieu  of  her  Flemish  territories,  by  the  treaty  of 
Paris,  1815.  In  1848  L.  revolted  from  Austria,  and 
joined  the  king  of  Sardinia,  but  it  was  reduced  to  sub¬ 
jection  by  the  battles  ofCustoza,  in  1848,  and  of  Novara, 
in  1849.  By  the  peace  of  Villa- Franca,  in  1869,  the 
emperor  of  Austria  ceded  nearly  all  Lombardy  to  the 
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emperor  of  the  French,  who  transferred  it  to  Victor 
Emmanuel,  king  of  Sardinia,  and  the  remainder  was  In¬ 
corporated  with  Italy  in  1866.  There  is  now  no  official 
division  called  L.,  the  country  having  been  parcelled 
out  into  the  provs.  of  Bergamo,  Brescia,  Como,  Cremona, 
Mantua,  Milan,  Pavia, and  Soudrio.  Pop.  (1897)  3,795,006. 

Loin'bardy,  in  Georgia,  a  small  village  of  McDuffie 
co.,  about  75  m.  E.N.E.  of  Milledgeville. 

Loill'bardy  Grove,  in  Virginia,  a  village  of  Meck¬ 
lenburg  co. 

Loni'bleni,  an  island  in  the  Malay  Archipelago,  lying 
to  the  E  of  Flores  ;  Lat.  8°  20'  S.,  Lon.  123°  407  E.  Ext. 
40  m.  long,  with  an  aver,  breadth  of  16.  Pop.  Unknown. 

Lont'bok,  an  island  of  the  Malay  Archipelago,  in  the 
group  known  as  the  Sunda  Islands.  It  is  separated 
from  the  island  of  Bali  by  the  Straits  of  Lombok,  aud 
from  the  Sumbawa  by  the  Straits  of  Allas.  Lat.  bet.  8° 
12'  and  9°  1'  S.,  Lon.  115°  44'  and  116°  40'  E.  Area,  es¬ 
timated  at  1,400  sq.  m.  The  N.  and  S.  coasts  are  each 
traversed  by  a  chain  of  mountains,  some  of  which  are 
volcanic,  and  covered  with  forests.  The  peak  of  L.,  in 
the  N.,  reaches  an  elevation  of  8,000  ft.  The  interior  i® 
a  fertile  valley,  populous,  and  well  cultivated.  Prod. 
Rice,  cotton,  coffee,  and  maize,  about  20,000  tons  of  the 
former  being  annually  exported  ;  and  abundant  supplies 
of  cattle,  hogs,  poultry,  and  vegetables  are  exported  iron* 
Ampannam  on  the  W.  coast.  A  considerable  trade  is 
carried  on  with  Java,  Borneo,  and  other  Malay  islands. 
Chief  towns.  Lombok,  Ampannam,  and  Mataram  ;  the 
last  is  the  residence  of  the  rajah,  who  is  tributary  to  the 
sultan  of  Bali.  Pop.  250,000. 

Lom'ent,  n.  [Lat.  lomentum. ]  (Bot.)  A  fruit 
similar  to  a  legume,  excepting  that  it  is  con¬ 
tracted  in  the  spaces  between  each  seed,  and 
there  separates  into  distinct  pieces;  or  is  inde- 
liiscent,  but  divided  by  internal  spurious  dis¬ 
sepiments,  whence  it  appears  at  maturity  to 
consist  of  many  articulations  and  divisions,  as 
in  the  Tick-trefoil  or  Desmodium,  (Fig.  1617.) 

Lonienta'eeons,  a.  ( B"t .)  Applied  to  a 
plant  w-hose  fruit  is  a  loment;  belonging  to,  or 
resembling  a  loment. 

Lomi'ra,  in  Wisconsin,  a  post •  township  of 
Dodge  co. ;  pop.  about  1,781. 

Loi»ioml,(Lo<*ll,)(io'monrf,fo/.-,)alakeofScot- 
land,  between  the  cos.  Dumbarton  and  Stirling, 
its  most  S.  extremity  being  6]^  miles  N.  of  the 
town  of  Dumbarton.  It  is  the  largest  lake  in 
Scotland,  and  is  of  triangular  shape,  about  24 
m.  in  length  N.N.YV.  and  S.S.E.,  and  from  7  to 
8  miles  iu  its  widest  part  along  its  S.  coast.  In  j 
the  N.  it  is  only  1  m.  in  breadth.  Area,  45  sq. 
m.  Its  depth  varies  from  60  to  600  feet,  and  its  I 
surface  is  only  22  feet  above  sea-level.  It  con¬ 
tains  30  islands,  some  of  which  are  of  consider¬ 
able  size,  and  well  wooded.  The  scenery  of  the 
lake  is  varied  and  magnificent.  Around  the  N.  Pig. 
portion  of  the  loch  are  high,  wild,  and  pictu-  1617. 
resque  mountains,  Ben  Lomond  on  the  E.,  and 
the  Grampian  Hills  on  the  YYr.  The  glens  between  the 
mountains  are  well  wooded,  and  contain  many  elegant 
residences.  At  the  S.  the  country  is  low,  and  very  ter- 
tile.  It  receives  several  streams,  of  which  the  Endrickt 
is  the  largest.  The  river  Leven  carries  off  its  own  su¬ 
perfluous  waters,  and  discharges  them  into  the  Frith  of 
Clyde  near  Dumbarton. 

Lo'monite,  n.  (Mm.)  The  same  as  Laumonite,  q.  v. 

Loinonosof,  ( lo'mo-no-sov ',)  Michael,  a  Russian  poet, 
and  the  father  of  modern  Russian  literature,  b.  at  Khol- 
mazov,1711,  was  the  son  of  a  fisherman,  and.  having  fled 
from  his  father,  took  refuge  in  a  monastery,  where  he 
received  his  education,  which  he  afterwards  improved  at 
a  German  university.  In  1741  he  returned  to  his  native 
country,  and  became  member  of  the  Academy  of  Peters¬ 
burg,  and  professor  of  chemistry.  In  1761  he  was  hon¬ 
ored  with  the  title  of  councillor  of  state.  The  odes  of 
L.  are  greatly  admired  for  originality  of  invention,  sub¬ 
limity  of  sentiment,  and  energy  of  language  ;  and  com¬ 
pensate  for  the  turgid  style  which,  in  some  instances, 
has  been  imputed  to  them,  by  that  spirit  and  fire  which 
are  the  principal  characteristics  in  this  species  of  com¬ 
position.  Pindar  was  his  great  model.  He  enriched 
his  native  language  with  various  kinds  of  metre.  His 
works,  in  3  volumes  8vo..  cousist  of  pieces  in  verse  and 
prose,  the  last  being  chiefly  philosophical  dissertations. 
Died  1765. 

Loniza,  (lom-ea1,)  a  town  of  Russian  Poland,  govt,  of 
Augustovo,  on  the  Narev,  a  tributary  of  the  Y'istula,  8& 
miles  N.E.  of  Warsaw.  It  contains  a  college  and  an 
arsenal.  Manuf.  Cloths,  linens,  and  paper.  Pop.  6,043- 

Lonacon’ing,  in  Maryland,  a  post- village  of  Alle¬ 
ghany  co.,  about  16  m.  YV.  by  S.  of  Cumberland. 

Lonado,  or  Lonato.  (lo-na'to,)  a  town  of  Italy,  prov. 
of  Brescia,  13  m.  E.S.E.  of  Brescia.  It  is  walled,  and  de¬ 
fended  by  a  castle.  Manuf.  Silk  twist,  and  saltpetre. 
Pop.  7,000.  It  is  remarkable  as  the  scene  of  a  victory 
gained  by  Napoleon  I.  over  the  Austrians  in  1796. 

Londerzeel,  ( lone'dair-zail ,)  a  town  of  Belgium,  prov. 

of  S  Brabant,  12  m.  from  Brussels;  pop.  5,000. 
London,  (lun'dun.)  [Lat.  Londinium ;  Fr.  Londres.% 
The  metropolis  of  the  British  empire,  and  the  most 
populous,  wealthy,  and  commercial  city  of  the  world. 
It  is  situated  partly  and  principally  on  the  N.  bank  of 
the  Thames,  iu  the  co.  of  Middlesex,  and  partly  on  its  S. 
bank  in  the  co.  of  Surrey,  its  suburbs  extending  into  sev¬ 
eral  other  cos.,  and  is  abt.  45  m.  above  the  river’s  mouth. 
The  site  on  the  N.  side  is  high  and  dry,  but  on  the  S.  it 
is  so  low  as  to  be  under  the  level  of  the  highest  tides, 
though,  by  a  well-constructed  system  of  drainage,  it  is 
kept  perfectly  free  from  wet.  The  sub-soil  is  a  hard 
clay,  known  to  geologists  by  the  name  of  London  clay. 
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lying  in  the  middle  of  the  great  chalk  ba6in,  extending 
from  Berkshire  to  the  E.  coast.  In  several  places  the 
clay  is  covered  by  thick  beds  of  gravel.  Exclusive  of 
the  City  of  London  (properly  so  called)  the  metropolis 
comprises  the  city  and  liberties  of  Westminster,  the 
parliamentary  boroughs  of  Tower  Hamlets,  Finsbury, 
Hackney,  Marylebone,  Southwark,  Lambeth,  Kensing¬ 
ton,  Chelsea,  and  Greenwich,  and  other  CQntiguous  dis¬ 
tricts,  which,  though  formerly  distinct,  are  now  com¬ 
bined  to  form  the  huge  agglomeration  of  streets  and 
houses  called  London.  To  attempt  in  this  article  more 
than  a  brief  sketch  of  the  leading  features  of  this 
“Modern  Babylon ”  would  exceed  our  just  limits.  Its 
length  E.  from  Plumstead  in  Essex,  to  its  W.  boundary 
Hammersmith,  in  Middlesex,  on  the  N.  bank  of  the 
Thames,  may  be  estimated  at  19  m. ;  its  breadth,  N.  to 
S.,  or  from  Hampstead,  in  Middlesex,  to  Camberwell, 
co.  Surrey,  at  14  m. ;  while  its  circumference  is  not  less 
than  40  m.  The  united  area  of  the  city  proper,  West¬ 
minster  city  and  liberties.  Ac.  (excluding  the  divisions 
of  Greenwich,  Chelsea,  and  Kensington,)  is  31,498  acres. 
The  N.  and  S.  portions  of  London  are  connected  by 
bridges,  viz.,  those  of  London,  Southwark,  Blackfriars, 
Waterloo,  Ilungerford,  Westminster,  Vauxhall,  Chelsea, 
Wandsworth,  Putney,  and  Hammersmith,  besides  sev¬ 
eral  railway  bridges.  Communication  is  also  main¬ 
tained  subterraneously  by  the  Thames  Tunnel  and  sub¬ 
way.  The  city  is  divided  into  several  hundred  parishes, 
and  contains  about  600  churches  belonging  to  the  Angli¬ 
can  communion,  irrespective  of  several  hundred  others 
belonging  to  various  denominations.  This,  the,E.  central 
division  of  the  metropolis,  may  be  termed  the  centre  of 
commerce  not  only  of  the  British  empire,  but  of  the 
■world  at  large.  What  is  legally  termed  the  port  of  L. 
extends  about  7  m.  below  London  Bridge  beyond  Black- 
wall  ;  though  the  actual  port,  consisting  of  the  upper, 
middle,  and  lower  pools,  does  not  reach  beyond  Lime- 
tiouse.  Independent  of  the  river  accommodation  thus  af¬ 
forded  for  shipping,  a  series  of  vast  inland  docks  ex¬ 
tends  from  the  Tower  to  nearly  opposite  Greenwich. 
The  West  India  Docks,  the  largest  of  these,  (opened  in 
1802,)  comprise  about  295  acres,  a  fourth  part  of  which  is 
water  area,  the  rest  being  occupied  with  quays  and  ware¬ 
houses  of  great  magnitude.  There  is,  also,  here  an  export 
and  import  dock,  with  ample  room  for  500  large  mer¬ 
chantmen.  The  London  Docks,  abt.  m.  below  London 
Bridge,  cover  about  100  acres  of  ground,  of  which  nearly 
a  third  part  is  water.  The  vaults  beneath  the  ware¬ 
houses  have  cellarage  for  65,000  pipes  of  wine,  and  one 
of  them  has  an  area  of  7  acres.  The  tobacco  warehouses 
are,  also,  very  extensive.  The  E.  and  W.  India  Docks, 
smaller  than  the  before-mentioned,  and  situate  further 
down  the  river,  have  a  depth  of  23  feet,  with  a  water- 
area  of  30  acres.  The  Commercial  Docks,  on  the  S.  side 
of  the  river,  contain  a  water-surface  of  40  acres;  and 
the  St.  Katharine's  Docks,  just  below  the  Tower,  en¬ 
close  24  acres,  all  being  surrounded  by  extensive  ware¬ 
houses.  The  shipping  frequenting  the  port  ranks  next 
in  extent  to  that  of  Liverpool.  The  city  proper  was 
formerly  walled,  with  large  entrances  or  gates,  one  only 
of  which — Temple  Bar,  dividing  the  cities  of  London  and 
Westminster— remained  until  1877.  The  noticeable  pub¬ 
lic  buildings  of  the  city  are  the  Tower  of  London  (q.  v.)\ 
the  Royal  Mint;  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral  (q.v.);  the  General 
Post-Office ;  the  Guildhall ;  Mansion  House  ;  the  balls  of 
the  various  livery  companies,  or  trade  guilds  ;  the  Bank 
of  England  (covering  8  acres);  Royal  Exchange;  Stock 
Exchange ;  Corn  Exchange  ;  Coal  Exchange  ;  Custom- 
House  ;  East  India  House,  Ac.  The  city  is  intersected  with 
railroads  both  above  and  below  ground.  In  a  radius  of  one 
mile  round  the  Bank  of  England  is  found,  perhaps,  the 
tmsiest,  and  certainly,  during  business-hours,  the  most 
densely  crowded  spot  on  the  globe.  Proceeding  W.,  audj 


Fig.  1618.  —  bank  of  England. 


arrived  at  Temple  Bar  at  the  E.  extremity  of  the  great 
thoroughfare,  the  Strand,  we  find  on  the  right  the  Tem¬ 
ple.  with  its  beautiful  gardens  extending  to  the  river’s 
edge,  and  on  the  left,  the  other  great  Inns  of  Court, 
Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields,  Ac.  Further  on,  into  Westminster, 
is  the  grand  division  of  the  metropolis  known  as  the 
West-End,  the  court,  fashionable,  and  literary  quarter 
—  the  London  of  polite  society.  Here  are  the  Houses 
of  Parliament,  the  various  government  offices.  National 
Gallery,  theaters,  royal  and  other  palaces,  the  many 
parks  (see  Hyde  Park),  club-houses,  picture-galleries ; 
the  British  Museum,  Westminster  Abbey,  Kensington 
Gardens,  Ac.  Further  north,  the  Regent’s  Park,  Zoolog¬ 
ical  Gardens,  London  University,  Royal  College  of  Sur¬ 
geons,  and  literary  institutions  and  public  edifices  greet 


the  eye  in  numbers.  Markets,  hospitals,  asylums,  Ac., 
are  spread  over  this  metropolis  in  great  profusion  : 
and  it  is  estimated  that  not  less  than  4,000  churches, 
chapels,  and  places  devoted  to  divine  worship,  flourish 
within  i ts  preciucts.  A  magnificent  roadw'ay  of  granite, 
called  the  Thames  Embankment,  from  100  to  200  ft.  wide, 
extending  on  both  sides  of  the  river  from  Westminster 
to  Blackfriars  Bridge,  was  commenced  in  1864,  upon 
which  were  erected,  in  1878,  the  Cleopatra  obelisk  and 
the  handsome  National  opera-house.  The  city  proper  is 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  a  lord-mayor  and  courts  of 
aldermen  and  common  council,  together  forming  the 
richest  municipal  corporation  in  the  world,  and  exercis¬ 
ing  supreme  jurisdiction  within  flie  liberties. — Manuf.  L. 
presents  itself  under  too  many  aspects  to  be  called  a 
manufacturing  city  ;  yet  it  is  the  seat  of  many,  and  of 
some  very  extensive,  manufactures, several  of  which  have 
their  distinct  quarters.  Among  the  principal  are  those 
of  silk,  engines,  machinery,  sugar,  liquors,  soap,  chemi¬ 
cals,  leather,  gold  and  silver  ware  and  jewelry,  coach¬ 
building,  ship-building,  Ac.  The  brewing  of  ale  and 
porter  is  conducted  on  a  gigantic  scale,  the  yearly  con¬ 
sumption  of  these  articles  in  the  metropolis  alone  aver¬ 
aging  44,000,000  gallons.  L.  ranks  higher  as  a  literary 
even  than  as  a  commercial  center.  It  is,  essentially,  the 
focus  of  British  science  and  civilization — the  world’s 
metropolis. — Nothing  is  known  of  L.  previous  to  the 
invasion  of  the  Romans ;  but  we  learn  from  Tacitus  {An¬ 
nul.,  lib.  xiv.,  cap.  33)  that  so  early  as  the  reign  of  Nero 
it  was  an  important  emporium.  After  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  Saxon  dominion,  L.  is  supposed  to  have  be¬ 
come  the  capital  of  the  E.  Saxon  kingdom.  Eventually 
it  became  the  capital  of  the  entire  kingdom,  and,  after 
the  Norman  conquest,  received  a  charter,  the  original 
of  which  is  still  preserved  as  the  palladium  of  the  city’s 
liberties.  The  history  of  L.  thenceforward  is  one  of 
continual  progression,  although  at  different  periods 
severely  visited  by  fires,  pestilence,  Ac.  In  1381,  Wat 
Tyler’s  rebellion  was  suppressed  by  the  citizens,  com¬ 
manded  by  Sir  William  Walworth,  then  lord-mayor. 
In  the  15th  century,  L.  began  to  make  marvellous 
strides,  and  in  the  16th,  it  vied  with  Venice,  Genoa,  and 
Amsterdam,  both  in  extensive  foreign  commerce  and  in 
the  opulence  of  its  citizens.  During  the  reign  of  Charles 
II.,  the  city  was  partly  desolated,  first  by  the  rav¬ 
ages  of  the  Great  Plague,  and  shortly  after,  in  1666, 
by  what  is  known  in  history  as  the  Great  Fire  of  Lon¬ 
don,  which  destroyed  13,200  houses,  90  churches,  and 
many  public  buildings ;  the  property  destroyed  being 
estimated  at  the  enormous  sum,  in  those  days,  of  $50,- 
000.000.  After  this  calamity,  ancient  L.  being  a  thing 
of  the  past,  the  modern  city  arose  upon  its  ruins.  In 
1780,  the  metropolis  was  the  scene  of  dreadful  riots, 
incited  by  a  fanatic  nobleman,  Lord  George  Gordon, 
against  the  Roman  Catholic  inhabitants.  In  1878,  after 
25  years  of  litigation,  the  magnificent  domain  of  Epping 
Forest,  containing  nearly  6,000  acres  of  splendid  wood¬ 
land.  situated  upon  the  very  skirts  of  East  London,  was 
added  to  the  park  area  of  L.  Under  the  Local  Govern¬ 
ment  Act  ot  1888,  a  new  county  was  defined,  consisting 
of  parts  of  the  counties  of  Middlesex,  Surrey,  and  Kent, 
under  the  title  of  the  county  of  London,  a  county  coun¬ 
cil  being  provided  for  this  district,  and  the  preceding 
jurisdiction  of  the  city  of  London  and  the  authorities 
of  the  three  counties  abolished.  Pop.  (1891)4,231,431. 

Lon'llon,  a  thriving  tov'n,  cap.  of  Middlesex  co.,  prov. 
of  Ontario,  on  the  Thames,  about  76  m.  W.  of  Hamilton. 
It  commands  an  extensive  trade.  Pop.  (1897)  34, 96°. — 
In  Ind.,  a  p.-v.  of  Shelby  co.,  about  15  m.  S.E.  of  Indian¬ 
apolis. — In  A';/.,  a  p.-v.,  cap.  of  Laurel  co.,  about  100  m. 
S.S.E.  of  Frankfort. — In  Mich.,  a  p.-twp.  of  Monroe  co. 

Lon'rion,  in  Ohio,  a  city,  cap.  of  Madison  co.,  about  25 
m.  W.  by  S.  ot  Columbus.  Pop.  (1897)  3,710. 

— A  village  of  Adams  co. 

Lon'tlon,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village  of  Mercer  co., 
abt.  142  ill.  W.N.W.  of  Harrisburg. 

Lon  don  Bridge,  in  Virginia,  a  post-village  of  Prin¬ 
cess  Anne  co.,  abt.  100  m.  S.E.  of  Richmond. 

1,0 n 'do n  Brit'ain.  in  Pennsylvania,  a  township  of 
Chester  co. 

Lon'don  City,  in  Dlinois,  a  village  of  Fayette  co., 
abt.  14  m.  E.  of  Vandalia. 

London  Clay,  n.  ( Geol.)  See  London. 

Londonderry,  Charles  William  Stewart,  Marquis 
of,  B.  at  Dublin,  1778;  served  under  Sir  R.  Abercrombie, 
and  under  Sir  John  Moore  and  Sir  A.  Wellesley,  in  the 
Peninsula.  He  was  English  ambassador  at  Vienna,  and 
minister-plenipotentiary  at  its  Congress.  By  his  mar¬ 
riage  with  Miss  Vane  he  succeeded  to  immense  estates 
in  Durham,  and  devoted  himself  to  their  improvement 
and  to  the  welfare  of  his  tenantry.  He  wrote  the 
Story  of  the  Peninsular  War  and  some  other  works.  D. 
1854. 

Londonderry,  Robert  Stewart,  Marquis  of,  an  Irish 
statesman,  b.  1769,  distinguished  himself  in  the  Irish 
parliament ;  arid,  on  his  father’s  creation  as  Earl  of 
Londonderry,  became  Viscount  Castlereagh.  As  such 
he  took  a  prominent  part  in  Irish  politics,  and  espe¬ 
cially  in  the  matter  of  the  Union,  after  which  he  repre¬ 
sented  his  native  county,  Down,  in  the  Imperial  Parlia¬ 
ment.  Under  Pitt  he  became  secretary  of  war,  fought 
a  duel  with  Canning,  and  became  secretary  for  foreign 
affairs.  He,  as  well  as  his  brother  Charles,  represented 
England  at  the  Congress  of  Vienna.  He  ended  his  life 
by  suicide,  1822. 

Lniulonderry,  or  Derry,  ( lun’dun-der-re ,)  a  marit. 
co.  in  the  N.  of  Ireland,  prov.  of  Ulster,  having  N.  Lough 
Foyle  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean ;  E.  Antrim,  and  Lough 
Neagh;  S.  Tyrone;  W.  Donegal.  Area,  810  sq.  m.  The 
surface  is  generally  mountainous  and  irregular,  particu¬ 
larly  iu  the  centre  and  S.,  Sawell  on  the  S.  border  being 


2,236  feet  high.  Elsewhere  it  is  generally  low.  Th® 
soil  is  of  a  mixed  character,  the  greater  part,  with  the 
exception  of  the  alluvial  spots  on  the  banks  of  the  sev¬ 
eral  rivers,  and  of  a  considerable  open  district  which  . 
stretches  S.  to  Tyrone,  being  ill  suited  for  wheat,  or  in¬ 
deed  for  any  cereal  crop.  Agriculture  has  of  late  years 
been  much  improved;  in  fact,  it  is  considerably  in  ad¬ 
vance  of  the  majority  of  Irish  cos.  Rivers.  Foyle,  Bann, 
and  Roe.  Prod.  Potatoes  form  the  principal  crops.  In 
some  parts  oats,  barley,  wheat,  and  flax  are  cultivated, 
and  rye  on  the  higher  soils.  Manuf.  Linen  is  the  great 
staple  of  this  co.  There  is  a  considerable  export  and 
import  trade  at  the  towns  of  Derry  and  Port  Rush, 
which  is  the  seaport  of  Coleraine.  The  principal  towns 
are  Londonderry,  Coleraine,  and  Newtown-Limavady. 
This  co.  is  almost  wholly  owned  by  London  livery  com¬ 
panies,  to  whom  it  was  granted  by  James  I.  of  England 
after  the  rebellion  of  its  chiefs.  Hence  the  prefix  ot 
London  to  its  ancient  name.- 
Londonderry,  the  capital  of  theabove  county,  is  pleasantly 
situate  on  the  Foyle,  120  m.  from  Dublin  ;  Lat.  54°  59' 
6 '  N.,  Lon.  7°  19'  W.  It  contains,  within  the  walls,  four 
main  streets,  which  cross  at  right  angles,  and  form,  with 
the  smaller  streets  and  lanes,  a  sort  of  parallelogram. 
The  ground  on  which  the  town  stands  is  hilly.  The  old 
walls,  flanked  with  bastions,  which  were  built  in  the 
year  1614,  still  remain  in  fine  repair,  and  are  an  orna¬ 
ment  to  the  place.  The  principal  buildings  are  the  ca¬ 
thedral,  a  Gothic  structure,  built  in  the  year  1633,  and 
having  a  tower  and  a  spire  178  feet  high;  a  bishop's 
palace,  a  deanery,  various  places  of  worship,  schools,  a 
mechanics’  institute,  jail,  an  infirmary,  a  small  theatre, 
a  linen-hall,  town-hall,  district  lunatic  asylum,  union 
workhouse,  custom-house,  and  barracks;  also,  a  Doric 
column,  surmounted  by  a  statue,  erected  iu  honor  of 
the  Rev.  G.  Walker,  who  defended  the  city  during  its 
memorable  siege.  It  has  an  extensive  trade  with  the 
West  Indies  and  the  United  States.  The  harbor  is  deep, 
wide,  and  tolerably  secure.  This  town  is  of  great  an¬ 
tiquity,  and  has  often  suffered  from  the  effects  of  war. 
In  1688  it  was  besieged  by  king  James  II.  from  De¬ 
cember,  1688,  till  August,  1689,  when  the  siege  wm 
raised.  Pop.  (1897)  34,150. 

Londonderry,  a  seaport-town  of  Colchester  co.,  in 
Nova  Scotia,  ou  the  N.  side  of  Cobequid  Bay,  about  55 
m.  N.  of  Halifax. 

Lmi'domlerry.  in  Neio  Hampshire,  a  post-town  and 
township  of  Rockingham  co.,  about  6  m.  S.  of  Man¬ 
chester.  Pup.  (1897)  1,310. 

Lou'donderry,  in  Ohio,  a  post-town  and  township 
of  Guernsey  co.,  abt.  90  m.  E.  by  N.  of  Columbus. 

— A  village  of  Ross  co. 

Lon'llonderry,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  township  of  Bed¬ 
ford  co. 

— A  post-township  of  Chester  co. 

— A  township  of  Dauphin  co. 

— A  township  of  Lebanon  co. 

Lou'donderry,  in  Vermont,  a  post-township  of  Wind¬ 
ham  co. 

Lon'don  Grove,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-township 

of  Chester  co. 

Lon'don-pride,  n.  (But.)  A  species  of  Saxifraga, 3.  e. 
Lon  doner,  n.  A  native  of  London. 

Lon 'don  ism,  n.  A  mode  of  speech  peculiar  to  London. 
Lon'donize,  v.  a.  and  v.  n.  To  conform  to  the  man¬ 
ners  and  characteristic  usages  of  London. 

Lone,  a.  [Ieel.  Ion,  a  breaking  off,  intermission,  neglect¬ 
ing,  latalon,  to  leave  off.  to  neglect.]  Single;  solitary; 
having  no  company.  —  Retired;  unfrequented;  —  Stand¬ 
ing  by  itself;  not  having  others  in  the  neighborhood ;  as, 
a  lone  house.- — Single  or  unmarried,  or  in  widowhood. 

— n.  A  lane.  (Local  Eng.) 

Lone  Jack.  in  Missouri,  a  post-village  of  Jackson  co., 
abt.  29  m.  S.E.  of  Independence. 

Lone  Rook,  in  Wisconsin,  a  post-village  of  Richland 
co.,  abt.  43  m.  W.  by  N.  of  Madison. 

Lone  Star,  in  California,  a  village  of  Placer  co.,  abt. 

6  m.  N.  of  Auburn. 

Lone  Tree,  in  Illinois,  a  post-village  of  Bureau  co., 
abt.  110  m.  N.  by  E  of  Springfield. 

Lone'Iiness, n.  Solitude;  retirement;  seclusion  from 
company. —  Love  of  retirement;  disposition  to  soli¬ 
tude. 

Lone'ly,  a.  Solitary;  at  a  distance  from  company  or 
neighbors  ;  without  society.  —  Retired  ;  unfrequented  ; 
sequestered.  —  Addicted  to  solitude  or  seclusion  from 
company;  as,  a  lonely  bachelor. 

Lone'some.  a.  Solitary;  secluded  from  society. 
Lone'somely,  adv.  In  a  dismal  or  lonesome  manner. 
Lone'someness,  n.  State  of  being  lonesome  or  soli- 
|  tary ;  solitude. 

Long,  a.  [A.S.  andGer.  lang,  long;  Lat.  longus;  Fr.  long.] 
Extended;  produced  ;  drawn  out  in  a  line,  or  in  the  di¬ 
rection  of  length.  —  Drawn  out  or  extended  in  time;  as, 
a  long  while,  long,  long  ago.  —  Extended  to  any  certain 
measure  ;  as,  a  yard  long,  a  mile  long.  — Tedious  ;  as,  a 
long  tale.  —  Dilatory  ;  as.  he  is  long  in  coming.  —  Con¬ 
tinued  in  a  series  to  a  great  extent;  as,  a  long  line  of 
ancestors.  —  Protracted;  as,  a  long  note,  a  long  syllable. 
—  Lingering  or  longing;  extensive;  extending  far  in 
prospect  or  into  futurity. 

, 11  Many  a  long  look  for  succor." — Drydtn. 

— n.  {Mus.)  A  character  of  this  form  p,  the  length  oi 
which  in  common  time  is  equal  to  four  semibreves  or 
eight  minims. 

— v.  n.  [A.  S.  langian,  to  draw  out,  to  long,  to  crave; 
Icel.  langa,  to  yearn,  to  wish  for.)  To  desire  earnestly 
or  eagerly;  —  followed  by  for  or  after,  or  by  an  infinitive. 
— To  have  a  preternatural  craving  or  eager  appetite. 
Long'-a-COill'ing',  in  New  Jersey,  a  vill.  01  Camden  co» 
j  Long;,  I>e.  See  Arctic  Sea. 
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Longan,  n.  ( Bot .)  The  pulpy  fruit  of  the  Nephelium. 
longan. —  See  Nephelium. 

Longanimity,  n.  [hat.  longanimitas ;  Fr.  longa¬ 
nimity.]  Forbearance;  patience;  equanimity. 

Long  Bar,  in  California,  a  village  and  township  of 
Yuba  county,  about  14  miles  east  by  north  of  Marys¬ 
ville. 

Long'-boat,  n.  ( Naul .)  A  large  aud  strong  boat,  for¬ 
merly  the  largest  carried  by  a  ship;  but  it  has  now 
generally  given  place  to  the  launch. 

Long  Brant'll,  in  Missouri,  a  post-village  of  Monroe 
co.,  abt.  60  m.  N.N.E.  of  Jefferson  City. 

Long  Brunt'll,  in  New  Jersey,  a  post-town  of  Mon¬ 
mouth  co.  See  Section  II. 

Long'-breathed,  a.  That  is  not  easily  exhausted 
of  breath;  long-winded. 

Long  Cane  CreeK,  in  Georgia,  enters  Chattahoochee 
river  from  Troup  co. 

Long  Cane  Creek,  in  South  Carolina,  enters  Little 
river  in  Abbeville  dist. 

Long  CreeK.  in  Iowa,  a  township  of  Decatur  co. 

Long'  CreeK,  in  North  Carolina,  enters  Catawba 
river  from  Hecklinburg  co. 

— Euters  Rocky  river  from  Stanley  co. 

Long  CreeK.  in  Virginia,  a  post-office  of  Louisa  co. 

Long  DicK's  CreeK,  in  Iowa,  enters  the  Shikagua 
or  Skunk  river  in  Jasper  co. 

Longe,  n.  Same  as  Lunge  ( q .  u.). 

Long'  Ed'dy,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of  Sullivan  co. 

Lon'ger,  n.  One  who  desires  or  longs  for  earnestly. 

Longer  (long'ger),  comp,  of  Long  ( q .  v.). 

Longevity,  n.  [Fr.  longevity,  from  Lat.  longa  vita, 
long  life.]  Length  or  duration  of  life. — Great  leugth 
of  life  ;  long  life. — There  are  various  statements  on 
record  of  individuals  who  attained  to  an  abnormal 
length  of  life,  including  the  well-known  instances  of 
Thomas  Parr,  said  to  have  reached  152  years  of  age ; 
Henry  Jenkins,  whose  ago  is  given  as  i69,  and  the 
Countess  of  Desmond,  accredited  with  140  years.  A 
critical  investigation  of  these  cases,  however,  has 
thrown  great  doubt  on  their  credibility,  the  evidence 
in  their  favor  being  the  reverse  of  scientific.  Sir  G.  C. 
Lewis,  in  Notes  and  Queries  (1862),  professed  disbelief 
in  any  case  of  a  life  exceeding  100  years,  aud  though  it 
is  now  certain  that  he  was  mistaken  in  this  conclusion, 
yet  there  is  no  satisfactory  evidence  of  the  truth  of  any 
of  the  extraordinary  ages  claimed.  The  evidence  said 
to  exist  in  registers  has  in  many  cases  been  proved  to 
refer  to  two  persons  of  the  same  name.  In  one  noted 
case,  Carr,  of  Shoreditch,  said  to  be  207,  it  was  found 
that  a  2  had  been  written  over  the  1.  As  regards  tomb¬ 
stones,  there  is  one  instance  of  309  being  carved,  which 
was  most  probably  an  ignorant  chiseller’s  way  of 
making  39.  The  ancient  traditions  of  patriarchal  life 
extending  to  many  centuries  are  based  on  the  very- 
reverse  of  scientific  evidence,  aud  instead  of  life  in  the 
past  being  longer  than  it  is  at  present,  the  opinion  is 
entertained  that  human  life  has  been  lengtheningsince 
the  Psalmist  gave  its  higher  limit  to  three  score  and 
ten.  The  average  length  of  life  has  certainly  been  on 
the  increase  in  civilized  countries  for  several  centuries. 
If  it  be  asked,  how  shall  long  life  be  attained,  a  dozen 
theories  might  be  given,  all  of  which  have  been  set  at 
naught  by  facts.  Great  austerity  did  not  carry  off  St. 
Anthony,  who  is  said  to  have  survived  until  105.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  luxuries  of  court-life  did  not  pre¬ 
vent  Titian  from  living  to  paint  a  fine  picture  at  96. 
There  is  a  striking  diversity  in  the  longevity  of  animals 
and  plants.  While  40  is  a  very  long  life  for  a  horse, an 
eagle  has  been  known  to  live  nearly  a  century  a  sea- 
anemon  lived  in  an  aquarium  for  59  years,  and  Sir 
John  Lubbock’s  queen  ant  lived  in  captivity  for  nearly 
15  years.  A  sluggish  life  is  apt  to  be  the  longest,  aud 
it  is  probable  that  some  species  of  trees  live  for  over 
2,000  years.  According  to  mortality  tables  employed 
by  insurance  companies,  the  expectation  of  life  is  greater 
in  the  Semitic  than  in  the  Anglo-Germanic  races;  less 
in  the  colored  people  of  the  U.  S.  than  the  whites. 

Longe'val,  a.  [Lat.  longus,  and  sevum,  age,  life.]  Long- 
lived. 

Longe'vnus.  a.  [Lat.  longx rus.]  Living  a  long 

time ;  of  great  age. 

Long1  Falls  CreeK,  in  Kenutcky,  a  village  of 
McLean  co. 

Long'fellow,  Henrt  Wadsworth,  an  American  poet, 
B.  in  Portland,  Me.,  1807,  son  of  Stephen  L  ,  a  distin¬ 
guished  member  of  the  bar  in  that  city.  At  the  age  of 
14,  he  entered  Bowdoin  College,  where  he  graduated 
;  in  1825.  During  his  college  life  he  wrote  several  pieces, 
some  of  which  possessed  in  great  perfection  the  charac¬ 
teristics  which  have  rendered  him  so  universal  a  favorite. 
Among  them  are,  the  Burial  of  the  Minnesink,  and  the 
Hymn  o  f  the  Moravian  Nuns  of  Bethlehem  at  the  Conse¬ 
cration  of  PulasH’s  Banner.  After  leaving  college,  a 
short  season  was  spent  by  the  poet  in  the  law-office  of 
his  father;  but  he  was  speedily  appointed  to  a  profes¬ 
sorship  of  modern  languages,  in  Bowdoin  College,  and 
travelled  several  years  in  Europe  to  prepare  himself 
more  perfectly  for  its  duties.  His  travels  included 
Spain  and  Germany ;  and  an  essay  on  the  Moral  and 
Devotional  Poetry  of  Spain  was  published  on  his  return, 
in  which  he  inserted  his  translation  of  Manrique’s  Span¬ 
ish  poem  on  the  death  of  his  father.  In  18  53  these  pro¬ 
ductions  were  published  in  a  volume  in  Boston,  along 
with  translations  of  the  sonnets  of  Lope  de  Vega  and 
other  poets.  The  sketches  of  his  foreign  travels,  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  work  called  Outre  Mer,  were  also  the  fruit 
of  these  wanderings.  In  1839  the  poet  transferred  his 
residence  to  the  university  of  Cambridge,  near  Boston, 
where  he  had  been  chosen  as  the  successor  of  Professor 


Ticknor  in  the  professorship  of  modern  languages  and 
literature.  A  second  visit  to  Europe,  and  a  considerable 
residence  abroad,  followed  upon  this  appointment.  That 
he  might  return  more  eminently  fitted  for  it,  he  visited 
Denmark,  Sweden,  Holland,  and  Switzerland.  Hyperion, 
a  romance,  was  one  of  the  prose-poetical  fruits  of  this 
period  of  foreign  travel,  —  a  work  combining  truths  and 
realities  of  personal  experience  and  history,  with  much 
imaginative  and  romantic  illustration.  It  was  not,  how¬ 
ever,  till  1839  that  any  of  Longfellow’s  poetical  produc¬ 
tions  were  given  to  the  public  in  a  volume  —  The  Voices 
of  the  Night  —  published  at  Cambridge,  and  containing 
his  early  poems,  some  translations  from  the  Spanish, 
and  some  of  the  very  finest  of  all  the  productions  of  his 


Pig.  1619.  —  LONGFELLOW. 

genius,  such  as  The  Psalm  of  Life,  and  especially  the 
Excelsior.  This  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
poems  in  the  English  language.  In  1842  L.  published 
a  little  volume  of  ballads  and  other  poems,  and  a  few 
pieces  on  slavery.  The  Spanish  Student  was  published 
in  1843;  the  Belfry  of  Bruges,  in  1846;  Evangeline,  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  of  his  poems,  in  1847.  The  Belfry 
of  Bruges  contained  those  very  beautiful  pieces  entitled 
Sea-weed,  and  the  Rain  in  Summer.  In  1850  appeared 
The  Seaside  and  the  Fireside,  containing  the  beautiful 
poem  Resignation,  and  that  on  The  Building  of  the  Ship, 
closing  with  an  apostrophe  of  admiration  to  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Union,  and  of  confidence  in  its  perpetuity.  In  1851 
L.  published  the  very  beautiful  poem,  illustrating  so 
richly,  quaintly,  and  with  so  much  tender  feeling,  the 
Middle  Ages  in  Europe,  entitled  The  Golden  Legend. 
The  play  has  much  of  the  sweetness  and  tenderness  of 
sentiment  and  character  exhibited  in  Evangeline,  and 
the  highest  lessons  and  impulses  of  the  legends  of  the 
early  and  later  monastic  ages  are  drawn  out  in  the 
characters  and  incidents.  The  manners  of  the  olden 
times  are  exquisitely  sketched;  saints,  scholars,  singers, 
students,  doctors,  princes,  peasants,  monks,  priests, 
devils,  revellers ;  the  cathedral,  street,  and  town  and 
country'  life;  the  plays  of  sacred  festivals  and  miracles; 
all  the  striking  elements  and  features  of  the  ages  of  su¬ 
perstition  passing  into  faith  —  are  revealed  and  relieved 
in  exquisitely  beautiful  language,  verse,  and  imagery. 
Deep  and  earnest  lessons  of  piety  and  moral  wisdom  are 
set  like  fountains  welling  in  a  quiet  meadow,  sprinkled 
with  violets  and  daisies.  In  1855  L.’s  genius  revealed 
itself  in  an  entirely  new  and  original  production,  enti¬ 
tled  The  Song  of  Hiawatha,  founded  on  the  scenery,  tra¬ 
ditions,  characteristics,  manners,  and  life  of  the  aborigi¬ 
nal  Indian  tribes  of  America,  viewed  indeed  in  their 
most  poetical  light,  but  yet  illustrated  with  exceeding 
beauty  of  truth  as  well  as  fiction.  The  ruder,  coarser, 
savage  traits  of  character  and  life  are  not  drawn,  or  are 
transfigured  with  the  beauty  of  poetic  language  and 
ideal  sentiment;  and  the  poem  is  a  singularly  beautiful 
combination  of  Indian  idylls,  aboriginal  Arabian  Nights’ 
Entertainments,  a  (ireek  Homeric  Odyssey  of  Indian 
story,  witha  human  being  of  supernatural  endowments, 
but  a  human  heart  and  feelings,  and  a  social  loving 
life;  and  the  growth  of  an  Indian  love,  and  the  course 
of  an  Indian  wooing  and  wedding,  and  years  of  happy 
domestic  enjoyments,  with  tragedies  of  life  and  death 
intermingled, —  all  exquisitely  blended  in  an  atmosphere 
of  imagination  and  of  feeling,  so  pure,  so  elevated,  so 
lovely,  with  lights  so  strangely  rich  and  glowing,  that 
it  is  as  if  an  Aurora  Borealis  of  shining  incidents  and 
creatures  were  passing  before  the  vision.  The  genius 
that  indited  the  rhyme  of  the  Ancient  Mariner,  and  the 
poem  of  Christabel,  might  have  been  employed  upon 
these  pages ;  but,  with  wonderful  art  and  beauty,  the 
natural  and  supernatural  are  so  mingled  together,  in 
such  childlike  simplicity  of  narrative,  and  with  such 
sweet  beguiling  melody,  that  the  reader  is  carried  along 
as  in  a  delightful  dream  of  wonder,  quite  willing  to  be¬ 
lieve  the  story  true.  In  the  hands  of  an  inferior  poeti¬ 
cal  artist,  the  measure  of  this  poem  must  have  been 
monotonous  without  rhyme;  but  the  style  is  so  artless, 
the  rhythm  so  true  and  perfect,  the  language  so  pure 
and  chaste,  the  imaginative  quality  so  constant,  the 
images  of  natural  and  rural  scenery  so  lovely  and 
attractive,  and  the  changes  of  the  poem  in  landscape, 
event,  and  character  so  original,  varied,  and  novel,  that 
the  absence  of  the  music  aud  melody  of  rhyme  only 
gives  scope  to  other  elements  of  beauty,  while  music 
and  melody  are  in  every  line.  The  genius  of  the  poet 


Collins,  in  the  Ode  to  Evening,  could  hardly  have  throw* 
into  language  more  beautiful  pictures,  or  with  sweeter 
melody,  or  in  a  higher  style  of  pure  poetical  imagina¬ 
tion.  Gentleness  and  tenderness  of  feeling,  an  unin¬ 
terrupted  sympathy  with  all  the  cheerfulness  and  joy 
of  nature,  a  familiar  interpretation  of  its  meaning,  a 
quiet  ease,  truthfulness,  and  accuracy  in  description, 
minuteness  of  detail,  aloug  with  the  perpetual  light  of 
imagination,  characterize  the  whole  poem — a  poem  of 
legends  and  traditions,  wild  and  wayward,  with  the 
odors  of  the  forest  upon  them,  and  the  dew  of  mead¬ 
ows,  and  the  smoke  of  wigwams  ascending,  and  the 
human  heart  interpreted.  Hiawatha’s  childhood,  Hia¬ 
watha’s  fasting,  Hiawatha’s  friends,  Hiawatha’s  sailing, 
Hiawatha’s  wooing,  the  Son  of  the  Evening  Star,  the 
Ghosts,  the  Famine,  are  exquisitely  wrought  portions 
of  a  work  which  certainly  has  no  rival  in  the  volumes 
of  modern  poetry  ;  there  being  no  other  attempted  poem 
of  the  kind  in  existence.  In  1858  L.  published  The 
Courtship  of  Miles  Standish,  a  poem  in  hexameters,  full 
of  character  and  beautiful  description,  accompanied 
with  a  number  of  shorter  poems,  entitled  Birds  of  Pas¬ 
sage.  Of  these,  the  Prometheus;  The  Ladder' of  St. 
Augustine ;  The  Two  Angels  ;  Daylight  and  Moonlight; 
and  The  Warden  of  the  Cinque  Ports,  are  perhaps  the 
most  strikingly  beautiful,  and  the  best  examples  of  the 
characteristic  qualities  of  L.'s  productions.  Among  his 
later  works  are  Tales  of  a  Wayside  Inn  (1863) ;  Flmver 
de  Luce  (1866) ;  a  translation  of  Dante  (1868) ;  New  Eng¬ 
land  Tragedies  (1868);  The  Divine  Tragedy  (1872);  Three 
Books  of  Song  (1872);  Aftermath  (1873);  The  Hanging 
of  the  Crane  (1874) ;  The  Masque  of  Pandora  (1875)  ;  and 
Keramos  (1878).  The  poet  resided  at  Cambridge,  in  a 
fine  old  country-house,  surrounded  by  a  beautifully  cul¬ 
tivated  landscape — the  house  celebrated  as  having  been 
at  one  time  Washington’s  head-quarters  in  the  Revolu¬ 
tionary  War.  D.  March  24,  1882. 

Long'fortI,  an  inland  co.  of  Ireland,  prov.  of  Leinster; 
area,  421  sq.  m.  Soil,  generally  fertile,  though  much 
interspersed  with  morasses.  Rivers.  Shannon,  Inny, 
Camlin,  and  the  Fallen.  Prod.  Oats,  potatoes,  and  but¬ 
ter.  Grazing  farms  are  numerous.  Chief  towns.  Long¬ 
ford,  Granard,  and  Ballymahon. 

Longford,  the  cap.  of  the  above  co.,  on  the  Camlin,  65 
in.  N.W.  of  Dublin;  pop.  4,535. 

Long1  Glade,  in  Virginia,  a  P.  0.  of  Augusta  co. 

Long  Grove,  in  Illinois,  a  post-village  of  Lake  co., 
abt.  30  m.  N.W.  of  Chicago. 

Long'-lieaded,  a.  Far-seeing;  sagacious;  clear¬ 
sighted. 

Long  Hill,  in  New  Jersey,  a  post-office  of  Morris  co. 

Lon'gicorn,n.  [Lat.  longus,  long,  and  cornu,  a  horn.] 

( Zool .)  In  the  system  of  Latreille,  one  of  a  tribe  of 
Coleopterous  insects, or  Beetles  (Figs.  16,  and  1620), which 
are  readily  distinguished  by  the  great  length  of  the 
antennae,  and  by  the  first  three  joints  of  the  tarsi  being 
furnished  with  a  brush.  The  larvae  mostly  reside  in  the 
interior  of  trees,  or  under  the  bark;  and  are  either 
wholly  destitute  of  feet,  or  have  them  very  small.  Both 


Fig.  1620.  —  longicornes. 

1,  Cerambyx  hirtipes  ;  2,  Trachyderes  rigrofasciatus. 

in  their  larval  and  perfect  state,  but  particularly  in  the 
former,  they  do  much  injury  to  vegetation.  Some  of  the 
tropical  species  are  brilliantly  colored ;  and  some  are 
remarkable  for  exhaling  an  agreeable  musky  odor. 

Longiinan'ous,  a.  [Fr.  longimane.]  Having  long 
hands. 

Longim'etry,  n.  [hat.  longus,  long,  and  Gr.  m«<ron,  a 
measure.]  The  art  or  practice  of  measuring  distances. 

Long'ing,  n.  An  eager  desire;  a  craving,  or  preter¬ 
natural  appetite. 

Long'ingly.  adv.  With  eager  wishes  or  appetite. 

Loii'giims,  Dionysius,  a  celebrated  Greek  critic  and 
philosopher  of  the  3d  cent.,  but  whether  B.  at  Athens, 
or  in  Syria,  is  uncertain.  In  his  youth  he  travelled  for 
improvement  to  Rome,  Athens,  and  Alexandria,  and  at¬ 
tended  all  the  eminent  masters  in  eloquence  and  philos¬ 
ophy.  At  length  he  settled  at  Athens,  where  he  taught 
philosophy,  and  where  he  also  published  his  inimitable 
Treatise  on  the  Sublime.  His  knowledge  was  so  exten¬ 
sive,  that  he  was  called  the  living  library  ;  and  his  fame 
having  reached  the  ears  of  the  celebrated  Zenobia,  queen 
of  Palmyra,  she  invited  him  to  her  court,  intrusted  to 
him  the  education  of  her  two  sons,  and  took  his  advice 
on  political  affairs.  But  this  distinction  proved  fatal  to 
him;  as  after  the  surrender  of  Palmyra,  Aurelian  basely 
put  him  to  death,  for  having  advised  Zenobia  to  resist 
the  Romans,  and  for  being  the  real  author  of  the  spirited 
letter  which  the  queen  addressed  to  the  Roman  monarch. 
His  death  took  place  in  273.  He  met  his  fate  with  calm¬ 
ness  and  fortitude,  saying  to  his  friends,  “The  world  is 
but  a  prison  :  happy  therefore  is  he  who  gets  soonest  on* 
of  it,  and  gains  his  liberty.” 
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Lon^ipon'nos,  n.  pi.  [Lat.  longus,  and  pennse,  wings.] 
( Zool .)  Cuvier’s  name  for  afam.  of  aquatic  birds,  whose 
wings  are  remarkably  long,  their  powers  of  flight  pro¬ 
portionally  great,  and  their  habits  entirely  marine.  The 
beak  is  hooked  at  the  top,  and  the  hind  toe  is  wanting. 
The  Albatross  furnishes  an  example. 

longiros'trcs,  n.  pi.  [Lat.  longus,  and  rostrum,  a 
beak.]  (Zool.)  The  name  given  by  Cuvier  to  a  tribe  of 
wadiug-birds,  divided  into  families  and  genera,  and  dis¬ 
tinguished  principally  by  the  length  and  tenuity  of  their 
bills. 

Long'isli,  a.  Somewhat  long ;  moderately  long. 

Long  Island,  one  of  the  Bahama  Islands  ;  Lat.  23° 
41'  N.,  Lon.  75°  19'  W.  Area,  about  200  sq.  m. 

Long  Island,  an  island  of  British  North  America,  in 
Hudson’s  Bay ;  Lat.  55°  5'  N.,  Lon.  79°  W. 

Long  Island,  an  island  and  coast-guard  station  of 
Ireland,  in  Roaring-water  Bay,  abt.  6  m.  N.N.W.  of  Cape 
Clear. 

Long  Island,  in  Alabama,  a  post-office  of  Jackson  co. 

Long  Island,  in  New  York,  an  island  in  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  between  Lat.  40°  33'  and  41°  6'  N.,  and  Lon.  72° 
and  74°  2'  W.  Long  Island  Sound  separates  it  from 
Connecticut,  as  does  East  River  from  New  York.  It  is 
about  115  m.  in  length,  by  a  maximum  breadth  of  20  m. 
Surface,  broken  and  hilly,  without  any  great  elevations. 
The  coast  is  indented  with  numerous  bays  and  inlets, 
of  which  Gardiner’s  and  Great  Peconic  bays,  in  the  N.E. 
part  of  the  island,  extend  30  m.  inland.  Soil,  very  fer¬ 
tile.  It  is  divided  into  King’s,  Queen’s,  and  Suffolk  cos., 
( q .  v.)  At  the  village  of  Flatbush,  August  27,  1776,  the 
American  forces,  under  Gen.  Putnam,  were  defeated  by 
the  English,  under  Gen.  Howe. 

Long  Island  City,  in  New  York,  a  city  of  Queen’s 
co.,  at  the  W.  end  of  Long  Island,  opposite  the  upper 
part  of  N.  Y.  city.  It  is  separated  from  Brooklyn  on  the 
S.  by  Newtown  creek.  It  is  now  incorporated  in 
Greater  New  York. 

Long  Island  Sound,  a  large  body  of  water  lying 
between  Long  Island  and  New  York,  and  Connecticut, 
abt.  110  m.  long,  and  varying  from  2  to  20  m.  wide.  On 
the  W.  it  is  connected  with  the  Atlantic  by  a  strait  called 
the  East  River,  New  York  Bay,  and  the  Narrows,  and  on 
the  E.  by  a  narrow  passage  called  the  Race.  The  princi¬ 
pal  rivers  flowing  into  the  Sound  from  the  mainland  are 
the  Housatonic,  Connecticut,  and  Thames.  It  is  in  the 
Toute  of  a  very  large  and  important  trade  between  the 
city  of  New  York  and  the  East,  and  is  navigated  by  nu¬ 
merous  regular  lines  of  packets  and  steamers.  There 
are  15  light-houses  on  its  coasts. 

Longis'simus  Dor'si,  n.  [Lat.,  the  longest  (muscle) 
of  the  back.]  (Anat.)  A  muscle  of  the  back,  which 
rises  from  the  posterior  surface  of  the  03  sacrum  and 
transverse  and  oblique  processes  of  the  lumbar  verte¬ 
bra),  and  is  inserted  by  small  double  tendous  into  the 
posterior  and  inferior  part  of  all  the  transverse  pro¬ 
cesses  of  the  vertebra)  of  the  back,  sending  off  also  bun¬ 
dles  of  fibres  to  all  the  ribs  between  their  tubercles  and 
angles.  Its  use  is  to  support  the  spine,  and  bend  it 
backwards  and  to  one  side. 

Lon'gitude,  n.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  longitudo.]  See  Lati¬ 
tude.  . 

Longitudinal,  n.  A  railroad-sleeper  lying  in  a  par¬ 
allel  line  with  the  rails. 

—a.  [Fr.  and  Sp.  longitudinal .]  Running  lengthwise,  as 
distinguished  from  transverse  or  across;  extending  in 
length. 

Longitud'inally,  adv.  In  the  direction  of  length. 

Long  John,  in  Illinois,  a  village  of  Will  co.,  abt.  33 
m.  S.W.  by  W.  of  Chicago. 

Long  Keys,  the  name  of  three  small  islands  in  the 
Bay  of  Honduras ;  Lat.  17°  10'  N„  Lon.  88°  48'  W. 

Long  Keys,  one  of  the  Bahama  Islands,  at  the  E.  side 
of  the  S.W.  entrance  to  Crooked  Passage  ;  Lat.  22°  35'  N., 
Lon.  74°  20'  W. 

Long  King  Creek,  in  Texas,  enters  Trinity  River 
in  Polk  co. 

Long  Lake,  in  Minnesota,  a  P.  O.  of  Hennepin  co. 

— A  township  of  Crow  Wing  co. 

Long  Lake,  in  New  York,  a  post-township  of  Hamil¬ 
ton  co. 

Long-legged  Plower.n.  (Zool.)  See  Himantopus. 

Long-legs,  n.  pi.  (Zool.)  A  family  of  insects.  See 
Phalangita. 

Long  Loeh,  a  loch  in  the  W.  of  Scotland,  extend¬ 
ing  N.  from  the  Frith  of  Clyde  for  about  20  miles,  be¬ 
tween  the  counties  Dumbarton  and  Argyle.  Its  average 
breadth  is  from  1  to  2  miles,  and  its  banks,  consisting 
for  the  most  part  of  steep  acclivities,  abound  in  striking 
and  picturesque  scenery. 

Long  Hlarsll,  in  Maryland,  a  former  post-office  of 
Queen  Anne  co. 

Long  Meadow,  in  Massachusetts,  a  post-town  and 
township  of  Hampden  co.,  about  4  m.  S.  of  Springfield 
Pop.  (1897)  2,250. 

Long'-measure,  n.  The  measure  of  length ;  lineal 
dimensions. 

Longobar'di.  (Hist.)  The  name  of  this  German 
tribe  of  barbarians  is  derived  either  from  the  length  of 
their  beards  or  from  the  circumstance  of  their  inhabit¬ 
ing  the  plains  beside  the  Elbe  —  borde,  or  bord,  signify¬ 
ing  a  “fertile  plain  by  the  side  of  a  river.”  They  are 
stated  by  the  ancient  authors  to  have  been  a  branch  of 
the  Suevi ;  but  Paul  Warnefrid,  who  wrote  in  the  time 
of  Charlemagne,  and  was  himself  a  Longobard,  asserts 
that  they  originally  migrated  from  Scandinavia.  They 
first  appeared  in  history  during  the  reign  of  Augustus, 
when  they  were  settled  between  the  Elbe  and  Oder,  and 
but  little  more  was  heard  of  them  until  the  reign  of 
Justinian  I.  (527-565),  by  whom  they  were  invited  into 
Noricum  and  Pannouia.  Under  their  chief,  Alboin,  they 


invaded  Italy  in  568,  and  speedily  reduced  the  greater 
portion  cf  the  country  to  subjection,  establishing  the 
kingdom  of  Lombardy,  which  composed  the  modern 
states  of  Venice,  the  Tyrol,  the  Milanese,  Piedmont, 
Genoa,  Mantua,  Parma,  Modena,  Tuscany,  a  large  por¬ 
tion  of  the  Papal  States,  and  the  greatest  part  of  the 
kingdom  of  Naples.  —  See  Lombardy. 

Longobticco,  ( lon-go-boolc'ko ,)  a  town  of  Italy,  prov. 
of  Calabria  Citeriore,  19  m.  E.N.E.  of  Cosenza.  The 
town  lies  in  a  deep  valley,  very  little  cultivated,  and  the 
inhabitants  are  chiefly  employed  in  working  metals  and 
burning  charcoal.  Pop.  9,887. 

Longo'la,  in  Minnesota.  See  Langola. 

Long  Par'Iiament.  (Eng.  Hist.)  It  was  summoned 
by  Charles  I.,  met  at  Westminster.  Tuesday,  Nov.  3, 1640, 
and  continued  its  sittings  until  it  was  dissolved  by 
Cromwell,  April  20,  1653.  The  journal  of  this  Parlia¬ 
ment  terminates  Tuesday,  April  19.  It  was  said  of  this 
Parliament,  that  “  many  thought  it  would  never  have 
a  beginning,  and  afterwards  that  it  never  would  have 
an  end.” 

Long  Plain,  in  Massachusetts,  a  post-office  of  Bristol 
county. 

Long  Point,  in  Illinois,  a  post-village  and  township 
of  Livingston  co.,  about  105  miles  N.N.E.  of  the  city 
of  Springfield. 

Long  Point,  or  Long  Point  Shoals,  in  Massachusetts, 
a  point  of  land  and  light-house,  at  the  entrance  of 
Provincetown  Harbor  It  exhibits  a  fixed  light,  25  feet 
above  sea-level ;  Lat.  42°  2'  10''  N.,  Lon.  70°  10'  35"  W. 

Long  Point  Grove,  in  Illinois,  a  township  of  Cum¬ 
berland  co. 

Long  Prai'rie,  in  Illinois,  a  post-office  of  Wayne  co. 

Long  Prairie  River,  in  Minnesota,  rises  in  Doug¬ 
las  co.,  and  flowiug  E.  and  N.  enters  the  Crow  Wing 
River  in  Todd  co. 

Long  Prim'er,  n.  (Print.)  A  kind  of  printing-type, 
of  a  size  between  small  pica  and  bourgeois. 

Long’s  Bar,  in  California,  a  mining  village  of  Yuba 
co.,  on  the  Yuba  River,  abt.  110  m.  N.N.E.  of  Benicia. 

Long'shore-man,  n.  [An  abbreviated  form  of  along- 
shoremati.]  A  lumper  or  stevedore  employed  in  load¬ 
ing  and  discharging  ships.  —  Also,  any  laborer  employed 
on  a  wharf. 

Long'-sight,  n.  Long-sightedness. 

Long'-sighted,  (-sit’ed,)  a.  Able  to  see  clearly  at  a 
great  distance,  but  not  objects  near  at  hand. 

— Having  the  faculty  of  seeing  things  afar  off;  hence, 
acute;  penetrating;  far-seeing;  sagacious. 

Long'-siglitedness,  n.  The  faculty  of  perception 
of  things  at  a  distance. 

(Med.)  A  visual  defect,  wherefrom  objects  near  by 
are  seen  dimly  and  confusedly,  while  those  at  a  far  dis¬ 
tance  are  perceived  distinctly. 

Long's  Mills,  in  North  Carolina,  a  post-office  of  Ran¬ 
dolph  co. 

Long’s  Peak,  Colorado,  a  prominent  peak  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains ;  Lat.  40°  10'  N.,  Lon.  106°  W. ;  height, 
14,271  feet. 

Long'-stop,  Long'-stopper,  n.  (Games.)  In 
Cricket,  one  who  is  stationed  behind  the  wicket  to  stop 
balls  impelled  to  a  long  distance. 

— v.  n.  To  stop  a  ball  driven  to  a  long  distance. 

Longs'town,  in  Pennsylvania.  See  New  Berlin. 

Long'street.  James,  an  American  Confederate  gen¬ 
eral,  B.  in  South  Carolina,  about  1821,  after  receiving  a 
college  education,  entered  West  Point  Academy  as  a 
cadet  in  1838,  and  after  graduating,  entered  the  U.  S. 
army.  He  served  with  distinction  in  the  Mexican  war, 
participating  in  the  battles  of  Monterey  and  Contreras, 
in  1847,  and  after  obtaining  his  captaincy,  was  brevetted 
major  after  the  battle  of  Molino  del  Roy  and  the  assault 
upon  Chapultepec,  where  he  was  severely  wounded. 
After  serving  for  some  time  in  Texas,  L.  was  appointed, 
in  July,  1858,  paymaster  in  the  regular  army,  which 
position  he  held  till  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War. 
Resigning  his  commission  and  joining  the  Confederates, 
June  1,  1861,  L.  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the 
4th  brigade  of  Geu.  Beauregard’s  1st  corps,  near  Centre- 
ville,  and  was  present  at  the  defeat  of  the  National  army 
at  Bull  Run,  July  21st.  During  the  early  part  of  1862, 
he  was  made  maj.-gen.,  and  earned  great  celebrity  under 
Gen.  Lee,  in  the  campaigns  against  Gens.  Pope,  McClel¬ 
lan,  and  Burnside.  After  the  battle  of  Fredericksburg, 
Dec.  13, 1862,  Gen.  L.  was  given  the  command  of  a  corps 
d’armee,  with  the  rank  of  lieut.-gen.  With  this  force 
he  took  an  active  part  in  the  battles  of  Chancellorsville 
(May  2-5,  1863)  and  Gettysburg  (July  1-3);  and  the  gal¬ 
lantry  and  skilful  generalship  he  displayed  on  all  occa¬ 
sions,  caused  him  to  be  regarded  as  one ‘of  the  leading 
generals  in  the  Confederate  army.  In  the  battle  of  the 
Wilderness  (May  5,  6,  1864),  Gen.  L.  was  dangerously 
wounded,  occasioning  his  retirement  for  some  months 
from  active  service.  After  the  fall  of  Richmond  he  sur¬ 
rendered, and  lived  in  comparative  retirement  until  1869, 
when  he  was  appointed  Collector  of  Customs  at  New 
Orleaus.and  in  1880  Minister  to  Turkey  by  Prest.  Hayes. 

Long-  street,  in  Georgia,  a  village  of  Pulaski  co.,  abt. 
45  m.  S.  of  Milledgeville. 

Long1  Street,  in  Louisiana ,  a  post-office  of  De  Soto  co. 

Long  Street,  in  N.  Carolina,  a  post-village  of  Moore  co. 

Long  Street,  in  S.  Carolina,  a  village  of  Lancaster 
district. 

Long'-snflerance,  n.  Patience ;  forbearance  ;  resig¬ 
nation. 

Long'-suffering,  a.  Patient  under  difficulties  or 
provocations ;  submitting  to  trials ;  bearing  crosses  with 
fortitude. 

— n.  Patient  endurance  for  a  long  time ;  meekness  under 
provocation. 


Long  Swamp,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-township  of 
Berks  co. 

Long'-tail,  n.  A  dog  having  his  tail  uncut ;  hence,  cut- 
and  long-tail,  a  cant  term  for  one  or  other,  taken  from 
dogs  which  belonged  to  men  not  qualified  to  hunt,  hav¬ 
ing  their  tails  cut. 

Long-tongued,  llong'tungd,)  a.  Babbling;  tattling; 
loquacious ;  garrulous. 

Long  Town,  in  Oregon,  a  post-precinct  of  Lane 

co. 

Longue,  (lon'gai,)  a  town  of  France,  dept,  of  Maine-et- 
Loire,  12  m.  S.  of  Baugd.  Manuf.  Linen  cloth.  Pop.  4,700. 

Loilgueil,  (long-gid',)  a  village  and  parish  of  Chambly 
co.,  Lower  Canada,  abt.  4  m.  N.E.  of  Montreal. 

Longue  I*ointe,  or  Long  Point,  (long pwant',)  a  vil¬ 
lage  of  Montreal  co.,  Lower  Canada,  about  6  miles  N.  of 
Montreal. 

Longueville,  (long-vel',)  the  name  of  a  noble  French 
family,  the  principal  of  whom  are  —  Francis  D'Orleans, 
son  of  the  celebrated  Duuois,  died  1491.  His  son,  of  the 
same  name,  at  whose  instance,  in  1505,  the  county  of 
Longueville  was  erected  into  a  dukedom  by  Louis  XII., 
died  1512.  His  brother,  Louis,  a  combatant  at  the  bat¬ 
tle  of  the  Spurs  and  at  Marignano,  died  1516.  —  Claude, 
killed  at  the  siege  of  Pavia,  1525.  —  Leonard,  at  whose 
instance  the  dukes  of  Longueville  were  allowed  the  title 
of  princes  of  the  blood  royal  by  Charles  IX.,  died  1571. 
—  Henry,  who  commanded  against  the  Leaguers,  and  in 
1589  won  the  battle  of  Senlis,  died  1595.  His  son,  of  the 
same  name,  served  under  Louis  the  XIII.,  and  was  after¬ 
wards  imprisoned  with  Conde  and  Conti,  as  partisans  of 
the  Fronde,  died  1663. —  The  wife  of  the  latter,  Anne 
Genevieve,  sister  of  the  great  Conde,  distinguished  for 
her  part  in  the  wars  of  the  Fronde,  died  in  a  religious 
retirement.  —  The  last  of  the  family  were  two  sons  of 
Henry  and  Anne,  the  eldest  of  whom  died  in  a  convent, 
1694  ;  and  the  second,  C.  Paris,  was  killed  at  the  Rhine, 
1672. 

Lon'glis,  a  Greek  author,  of  whom  we  have  four  books 
of  pastorals  in  prose,  entitled  The  Loves  of  Daphnis 
and  Chloe,  much  admired  for  their  elegance  and  simplic¬ 
ity.  He  is  supposed  to  have  lived  about  the  4th  or  5th 
century. 

Lon'gns  col  li.  [Lat.,  the  long  (muscle)  of  the  neck.] 
(Anat.)  A  muscle  situated  close  to  the  anterior  and 
lateral  parts  of  the  vertebrae  of  the  neck.  It  rises  from 
the  three  superior  vertebrae  of  the  back,  and  also  con¬ 
nected  by  tendons  with  the  four  last  vertebrae  of  the 
neck,  being  inserted  into  the  fore  part  of  the  second 
vertebrae  of  the  neck,  near  its  fellow.  Its  use,  when 
acting  singly,  is  to  move  the  neck  to  one  side;  but  when 
both  act,  they  serve  to  bring  the  neck  directly  forward. 

Long  Valley,  in  Penna ,  a  post-village  of  Monroe  co. 

Long  View,  in  Arkansas,  a  post-office  of  Ashley  co. 

Long  View,  in  Kentucky,  a  post-vill.  of  Christian  co. 

Long'ville,  in  California,  a  post-village  of  Plumas 
co.,  abt.  34  m.  N.  of  Quincy. 

Long'-waisted,  a.  Having  along  waist;  —  used  of 
persons. 

—  Long  from  the  shoulder  to  the  lower  extremity  of  the 
waist;  —  said  of  dress;  as  a  long-waisted  coat. 

Long'ways,  adv.  Same  as  Longwise. 

Long'-winded,  a.  Long-breathed ;  —  hence,  prolix  ; 
tedious;  tiresome;  boring ;  as,  a  long-winded  speech,  a 
long-winded  orator. 

Long'wise,  Long'ways,  adv.  Lengthwise,  (r.) 

Long'wood,  the  place  in  St.  Helena,  6  m.  from  James’s 
Town,  assigned  by  England  to  Napoleon  I.,  and  one  of  the 
most  unhealthy  in  the  island.  ,Napoleon  died  there. 
May  5, 1821. 

Longwood,  a  locality  in  Upper  Canada,  on  the  River 
Thames,  where  the  English  were  defeated  by  a  body 
of  American  troops  under  Capt.  Holmes,  March  4,  1814. 

Longwood,  in  Kentucky,  a  village  of  Union  co. 

Longwood,  in  Missouri,  a  post-village  of  Pettis  co., 
abt.  27  m.  W.S.W.  of  Booneville. 

Longwood,  in  Virginia,  a  post-office  of  Rockbridge  co. 

Longwy,  (lawng've,)  a  fortified  town  of  France,  dept, 
of  Moselle,  on  the  Belgian  frontier,  32  m.  N.N.W.  of 
Metz.  It  was,  in  1792,  taken  by  the  Prussians,  and  again 
by  the  Allies  in  1815.  Pop.  3,800. 

Lonicera,  or  Honeysuckle,  n.  [In  honor  of  Adam 
Lonicer,  a  physician  of  Frankfort,  in  the  16th  century.] 
(Hot.)  A  genus  of  plants,  order  Caprifoliace.se.  They  are 
erect  or  climb¬ 
ing  shrubs,  with 
opposite  and 
o  f  t  en  connate 
leaves.  The 
species  grow  in 
any  common 
soil,  and  are 
readily  increas¬ 
ed  by  cuttings 
taken  off  in 
autumn  and 
planted  in  a 
sheltered  situa¬ 
tion.  The  prin¬ 
cipal  American 
species  are,  L. 
h  i  r  s  ut  a,  the 
Hairy  Honey¬ 
suckle;  L.  par- 
v  ifl  ora,  the 
Small -flowered 
Hon  eysuckle; 

L.  grata,  the  Pig.  1621.  —  lonicera  parviflora. 

Evergreen 

Honeysuckle;  and  L.  ciliala,  the  Fly  Honeysuckle.  L. 
periclymenum,  the  Woodbine  Honeysuckle,  is  a  native 
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of  Europe,  but  much  cultivated  here.  It  bears  beauti¬ 
ful  yellow  and  red  flowers,  which  are  very  fragrant  and 
succeeded  by  red  berries. 

Lonoke,  in  Ark.,  an  E.  cent.  co. ;  formed  in  1873  from 
Prairie  and  Pulaski  cos.  Soil,  fertile,  producing  large 
crops  of  corn  and  cotton.  Cap.  Lonoke. 

Lons-le-Saul  liter,  ( lawngs-ler-sole'ne-ai ,)  a  town  of 
France,  dept,  of  Jura,  on  the  Solvau,  50  m.  S.E.  of  Dijon. 
It  is  the  entrepot  of  the  agricultural  produce,  iron,  tim¬ 
ber,  and  wines  of  the  dept.  Pop.  10,848. 

I,oo.  n.  [Etymol.  unknown  ]  (Games.)  A  game  at  cards 
divided  into  limited  and  unlimited  loo.  It  is  a  game  the 
complete  knowledge  of  which  can  easily  be  acquired;  it 
is  played  in  two  ways,  both  with  5  and  3  cards,  dealt 
from  a  whole  pack,  either  first  3  and  then  2,  or  by  one 
at  a  time.  It  is  a  good  round  game,  at  which  any  num¬ 
ber  may  play,  especially  at  the  3 -card  game.  After 
5  cards  have  been  dealt  to  each  player  another  is  turned 
up  for  trump;  the  knave  of  clubs  generally,  or  some¬ 
times  the  knave  of  the  trump  suit,  as  agreed  upon,  is 
the  highest  card,  and  is  styled  pant;  the  ace  of  trumps 
is  next  in  value,  and  the  rest  in  succession,  as  at  Whist. 
Each  player  has  the  liberty  of  changing  his  cards  for 
others  from  the  pack.  He  may  exchange  any  of  the  5 
I  cards  dealt,  or  throw  up  the  hand,  in  order  to  escape 
beiug  looed.  They  who  play  their  cards,  either  witli  or 
without  changing,  and  do  not  gain  a  trick,  are  looed  ;  as 
is  likewise  the  case  with  all  who  have  stood  the  game, 
when  a  flush  or  flushes  occur  ;  and  each,  excepting  any 
player  holding  pam,  of  any  inferior  flush,  is  required  to 
deposit  a  stake,  to  be  given  to  the  person  who  sweeps  the 
board,  or  is  divided  among  the  winners  at  the  ensuing 
deal,  according  to  the  number  of  tricks  made  by  each. 
For  instance,  if  every  one  at  dealing  stakes  half  a  dollar, 
the  tricks  are  entitled  to  10  cents  each  ;  every  player 
who  is  looed  paying  half  a  dollar,  which,  together  with 
the  dealer’s  stake,  forms  the  next  pool.  But  sometimes 
it  is  arranged  that  each  person  looed  shall  pay  a  sum 
equal  to  what  happens  to  be  on  the  table  at  the  time. 
Five  cards  of  a  suit,  or  4  with  pam,  compose  a  flush, 
which  sweeps  the  board,  and  yields  only  to  a  superior 
flush,  or  the  elder  hand.  When  the  ace  of  trumps  is  led, 
it  is  usual  to  say,  “  Pam  be  civil the  holder  of  which 
last-mentioned  car(l  is  then  expected  to  let  the  ace  pass. 
— v.  a.  To  win  at  loo;  as,  to  loo  every  trick. 

Loo'bily,  adv.  In  an  awkward,  clumsy,  gauche  man¬ 
ner  ;  like  a  looby. 

— a.  Clumsy;  lubber-like;  awkward. 

Loo'by,  n  [Icel.  lubbi.  See  Lubber.]  A  lubber;  an 
awkward,  clownish,  clumsy  fellow  ;  a  dolt. 

Looctl,  n.  (Med.)  A  medicine  to  allay  cough;  a  lam- 
bative  or  linctus.  (Also  written  loch.) 

Loo-Clioo  (loo-tchoo'),  or  Liu-Kiu  Islands,  a 
group  of  islands  which  form  an  integral  part  of  the 
empire  of  Japan,  extending  at  irregular  intervals  S.W. 
from  Kyushu  in  Japan  toward  Formosa,  and  consti¬ 
tuting  the  Japanese  prefecture  of  Okinawa.  There 
are  in  all  37  islands,  mostly  small,  the  only  two  of  con¬ 
siderable  size  being  Oshimaand  Okinawa.  They  extend 
through  a  length  of  80  miles  and  an  average  breadth 
of  12  to  15,  their  total  area  being  1,863  sq.  miles.  Their 
population  is  small,  being  but  160,000  in  all.  The  people 
closely  resemble  the  Japanese,  and  are  evidently  ol 
the  same  descent.  These  islands  are  said  to  possess  a 
delightful  climate  and  very  fertile  soil.  Sugar  is  largely 
grown,  the  sago  palm  is  cultivated,  and  rice,  millet, 
cotton,  tobacco,  indigo  and  tea  are  raised,  with  a  variety 
of  fruits.  The  food  of  the  people  is  largely  sweet 
potatoes,  fish  and  pork,  each  family  keeping  its  pig. 
The  capital  is  Shiuri,  in  Okinawa.  Its  port,  Nafa,  is 
unsafe  in  anchorage,  but  Oshinta  has  a  good  harbor. 
These  islands  were  conquered  by  the  Prince  of  Satsuma 
in  1609,  and  long  paid  him  an  annual  tribute.  China 
has  a  claim  upon  them,  based  on  an  earlier  conquest, 
but  has  made  no  effort  to  enforce  it,  and  they  remain  in 
the  undisturbed  possession  of  Japan. 

Loodianah,  a  town  of  British  India,  cap.  of  the  dis¬ 
trict  Samnora,  110  m.  from  Lahore,  in  Lat.  30°  55'  W., 
Lon.  75°  54'  E.  Pop.  about  47,200. 

Loogoo'tee,  in  Indiana,  a  post-town  of  Martin  co., 
on  B.  &  0.  S.  W.  R.  R.,  34  m.  E.  of  Vincennes.  Pop. 
(1897)  1,150. 

Loof,  n.  and  v.  n.  ( Naut .)  See  Luff. 

I,Ook,  v.n.  [imp.  and  pp.  looked  (lookt,).]  [A.  S.  lo- 
cian,  glocian  ;  Ger.  lugen,  (dial.) ;  allied  to  light;  Ger. 
leuchten,  to  light;  Lat.  luceo ;  Sansk.  ruch,  to  shine.  See 
Light  ]  To  seem  ;  to  appear  to  have  a  particular  ap¬ 
pearance;  as,  she  looks  well,  the  weather  looks  threat¬ 
ening.  —  To  direct  the  eye  toward  an  object  with  the 
intention  of  seeing  it ;  —  with  to,  at,  on,  or  upon,  after, 
for,  or  toward. 

“  We  shall  not  look  upon  his  like  again.”  —  Shake. 

—To  direct  the  intellectual  eye;  to  apply  the  mind  or  un¬ 
derstanding  ;  to  consider  ;  to  examine  ;  — preceding  on, 
to,  or  at;  as,  to  look  at  a  subject  in  its  proper  light. — 
To  endeavor  to  see;  to  strive  to  keep  the  eye  on  ;  hence, 
to  expect ;  to  watch  ;  to  take  care  ;  —  used  with  for  and 
after  ;  as,  to  look  after  one’s  own  interests.  —  To  direct 
the  eye  into  and  beyond  ;  hence,  to  solve  ;  to  penetrate 
to  determine;  —  with  through.  —  To  direct  the  sight 
round  and  about,  or  on  all  sides ;  hence,  to  watch  closely  ; 
to  act  warily;  to  be  cautious  and  circumspect;  —  often 
with  about  or  before. 

“  Look  before  you  ere  you  leap."  —  Butler 

~4To  expect;  to  anticipate,  as  the  appearance  of  any 
thing;  as,  to  look  for  death  to  come.  — To  examine;  to 
investigate ;  to  inspect  narrowly  :  — before  into  ;  as,  to 
look  into  the  state  of  political  affairs.  —  To  examine 
piecemeal,  or  one  by  one;  to  observe  with  close  scrutiny; 
preceding  over ;  as,  to  look  over  the  items  of  an  account, — 
To  have  a  particular  direction  or  situation ;  to  front ; 


to  face ;  to  present,  as  a  point  of  view  ;  as,  the  garden 
looks  to  the  south.  —  Behold;  observe;  see;  take  no¬ 
tice  ;  —  used  in  an  imperative  sense  to  direct  attention. 

“  Look,  how  the  floor  ol  heaven  is  thick  inlaid  with  patines  of 
bright  gold.” —  Shake. 

(Note.  Look  is  used  with  on  or  at,  when  the  present 
object  is  mentioned ;  if  it  is  absent,  with  for ;  if  distant, 
after.)  • 

To  look  about,  to  look  around  on  all  sides,  or  in  var¬ 
ious  directions. 

”1  look  about  to  see  how  few  friends  I  have  left.”  —  Pope. 

To  look  about  one,  to  be  vigilant  or  on  the  alert ;  to  be 
guarded,  watchful,  or  circumspect. 

“It  will  import  those  men  who  dwell  careless  to  look  about  them." 

Decay  of  Piety. 

To  look  after,  to  attend;  to  take  care  or  charge  of;  to 
act  as  protector  or  guardian  of;  as,  to  look  after  chil¬ 
dren. —  To  expect ;  to  anticipate  ;  to  be  in  an  expectant 
or  waiting  state.  —  To  search;  to  seek;  to  go  inquest 
of ;  as,  to  look  after  a  gold  mine. 

To  look  down  on,  or  upon,  to  view  with  supercilious¬ 
ness;  to  treat  with  indifference,  contempt,  or  disdain; 
as,  a  well-dressed  woman  looks  down  upon  a  meanly  clad 
one. 

To  look  for,  to  await ;  to  expect;  as,  to  look  for  an  an¬ 
swer  by  return  of  mail. — To  seek ;  to  search  ;  to  attempt 
to  find  ;  as,  to  look  for  a  needle  in  a  haystack. 

To  look  into,  to  examine;  to  sift;  to  inspect  closely; 
to  observe  or  scrutinize  narrowly. 

“  It  is  very  well  worth  a  traveller's  while  to  look  into  all  that 
lies  in  his  way.” —  Addison. 

To  look  on,  to  respect ;  to  esteem ;  to  regard ;  as,  1 
look  on  you  as  a  friend. 

"  If  a  maid  ere  a  wife  become  a  curse, 

Her  friends  would  look  on  her  the  worse.”  —  Prior. 

— To  consider ;  to  conceive  of ;  to  think  ;  to  view. 

“I  looked  on  Virgil  as  a  succinct,  majestic  writer.”  —  Dryden. 

— To  be  a  mere  idle  spectator  or  bystander. 

“  I'll  be  a  caudle- holder,  and  look  on."  —  Shake. 

To  look  out,  to  be  on  the  watch ;  as,  a  sailor  looks  out 
for  land. 

“  Is  a  man  bound  to  look  out  sharp  to  plague  himself?  " — Collier. 
— To  search  ;  to  seek;  as,  a  merchant  looking  out  for  cus¬ 
tomers. 

To  look  to  or  unto,  to  watch  ;  to  take  care  of. 

“  Let  this  fellow  be  look’d  to;  ..  .  have  a  special  care  of  him." 

Shake. 

— To  depend  upon  with  confidence  of  receiving  some¬ 
thing;  to  rely  upon  with  expectation  of  getting  profit 
or  satisfaction  ;  as,  to  look  to  a  husband  for  payment 
of  his  wife’s  debts. 

To  look  through,  to  see  or  comprehend  with  accuracy  ; 
to  penetrate  and  solve  with  the  visual  or  intellectual 
eye  ;  as,  to  look  through  a  piece  of  humbug. 

— v.  a.  To  see  ;  to  behold ;  to  have  the  sight  or  view  of. 

“  Look  here,  upon  this  picture,  and  on  this.”  —  Shaks. 

— To  influence  by  looks  or  presence;  as,  to  look  down  an 
upstart. 

“  A  spirit  fit ...  to  look  the  world  to  law.”  —  Dryden. 

— To  express,  unfold,  or  convey  by  a  look. 

“  She  sigh'd,  and  look'd  unutterable  things.”  —  Thomson. 

To  look  in  the  .face,  to  front,  face,  or  meet  with  open 
courage ;  as,  he  looked  his  peril  in  the  face. — To  look  out, 
to  discover  by  quest  or  seeking;  to  search  for ;  to  select ; 
to  pick  out ;  as,  to  look  out  a  good  crew  or  company.  — 
To  lookup  a  thing,  to  seek  for  it  and  find  it ;  as,  to  look 
up  the  vouchers  of  an  account ;  to  look  up  a  person’s 
house. 

— n.  Sight;  gaze;  glance;  cast  of  countenance;  air  of  the 
face;  aspect;  mien;  manner;  appearance;  as,  a  high¬ 
bred  look,  a  hang-dog  look. 

“  Her  modest  looks  the  cottage  might  adorn." — Goldsmith. 

— Act  of  looking,  seeing,  or  beholding. 

“  Then  on  the  crowd  he  cast  a  furious  look." — Dryden. 

— Watch;  view;  observation. 

Look'er,  n.  One  who  looks.  —  Looker-on,  a  mere 
spectator;  an  idle  observer;  a  bystander;  one  who 
looks  on  without  being  concerned. 

Look'ing,  ».  Seeking;  searching;  investigating. 

Looking  for,  expectation ;  anticipation ;  as,  a  “  looking- 
for  of  judgment.”  —  Heb.  x.  27. 

Look'ing'-g'lass,  n.  A  mirror ;  a  glass  which  reflects 
the  form  of  the  looker  in  it.  See  Mirror. 
Looking-glass  River,  in  Michigan,  rises  in  Shia¬ 
wassee  co.,  and  flowing  W.,  enters  Grand  River  in  Ionia 
county. 

Look'ont,  n.  A  vigilant  watching  for  any  object  or 
event.  —  The  place  whence  such  watch  is  directed. — One 
who  is  engaged  in  looking  for;  a  sentry ;  a  patrol ;  a 
vidette ;  a  watchman. 

Lookout,  in  Missouri,  a  village  of  Cole  co.,  abt.  15  m. 
W.  of  Jefferson  City. 

Lookout  Creek.  rises  in  Dade  co.,  Georgia,  and 
flowing  N.  into  Tennessee,  enters  the  Tennessee  River  a 
few  miles  below  Chattanooga. 

Lookout  Valley,  in  Georgia,  a  diet,  of  Walker  co. 
Lool,  n.  (Metal.)  *  A  kind  of  cupel  or  vessel  used  as  a 
receptacle  for  the  washings  of  metallic  ores. 
Look'out  Mountain,  in  Georgia,  a  high  eminence 
overhanging  the  Tennessee  River,  a  few  miles  from 
Chattanooga.  The  Confederate  force,  under  Gen.  Bragg, 
holding  this  mountain,  was  attacked,  Nov.  24,1863,  by  a 
strong  National  corps,  commanded  by  Gen  Hooker,  who, 
after  desperate  fighting,  succeeded  in  dislodging  the 
enemy  ;  the  latter  retreating,  leaving  behind  them  their 
camp  equipage.  On  the  25th,  the  Union  flag  was 
hoisted  on  Pulpit  Rock,  (Fig.  1622,)  on  the  summit  of 
the  mountain.  This  important  advantage  secured  to 


the  National  army  the  unimpeded  navigation  of  the 
river  to  Chattanooga. 


Fig.  1622.  —  PULPIT  ROCK,  LOOKOUT  MOUNTAIN. 


Loom,  n.  \  A.  S.  geloma,  loma  ;  0.  Ger.  lomi,  luomi ,  tools, 
utensils;  A.  S.  gelome,  frequently,  lomlic,  frequent, 
gelomlsecan ,  to  use  frequently.  Allied  to  Ir.  lamh,  the 
hand  ;  Gr.  lambano,  to  take  hold  of.]  A  frame  or  ma¬ 
chine  in  which  a  weaver  works  out  threads  into  cloth. 
See  Weaving. 

(Naut.)  That  part  of  an  oar  which  turns  within  the 
row-lock. 

— The  dim  outline  of  anything  far  distant ;  as,  the  loom. 
of  the  land,  seen  far  out  at  sea. 

— In  some  English  counties,  a  lum ;  a  hearth ;  a  chim¬ 
ney-corner. 

(Law.)  A  personal  chattel.  See  Heirloom. 

Looni'ing,  n.  The  indistinct  and  magnified  appearance 
of  general  objects  seen  in  particular  states  of  the  atmos¬ 
phere.  See  Mirage. 

Loo'mis,  in  Indiana,  a  village  of  Whitley  co.,  abt.  26 
m.  W.N.W.  of  Fort  Wayne. 

Loon,  ti.  [A.  S.  lun,  poor;  Fr.  luin,  liuin,  idle,  lazyj 
Scot,  loon.)  A  sorry  fellow ;  a  scoundrel ;  a  rascal. 

( ZoOl .)  The  great  northern  Diver,  Colymbus  glacialis. 
See  CoLYMBIDiE. 

Loonee,  (loo-ne’,)  a  river  of  W.  India,  rising  in  Lat. 
26°  37'  N.,  Lon.  74°  46'  E. ;  and  after  a  comrse  of  320  in. 
falling  into  the  Runn  of  Cutch,  in  Lat.  24°  42'  N.,  Lon. 
71°  11' E. 

Loop'-head,  a  promontory  and  light-house  of  Ireland, 
in  Munster,  at  the  N.  side  of  the  entrance  of  the  Shan¬ 
non.  It  has  an  elevation  of  232  feet,  and  exhibits  a  fixed 
light;  Lat.  52°  33'  39"  N.,  Lon.  9°  36'  W. 

Loosahatch'ee  River,  in  Tennessee,  rises  in  Fay¬ 
ette  co ,  and  flowing  W.  and  S.W.  through  Shelby  co., 
joins  the  Wolf  River  N.  of  Memphis. 

Loosaseoo'na,  or  Lususcoo'na,  in  Mississippi,  a  smalt 
river  flowing  into  the  Yallobusha  River  in  Yallobushaco. 

Loos  Creek,  in  Missouri,  a  post-village  of  Osage  co., 
abt.  18  m.  E.S.E  of  Jefferson  City. 

Loos'ing  Creek,  in  N.  Carolina,  enters  the  Chowao 
River  from  Hertford  co. 

Loo'nev ville,  in  New  York,  a  post-office  of  Erie  co. 

Loop,  n.  [Ir.  lub,  a  loop ;  Gael,  lub,  luib,  a  bend,  a  noose ; 
Du.  loopen,  to  run.]  A  folding  or  doubling  of  a  string, 
or  a  noose  through  which  a  lace  or  cord  may  be  run  for 
fastening.  —  A  small,  narrow  opening;  a  loop-hole. 

(Iron-works.)  A  part  of  a  block  of  cast-iron  melted  off 
for  the  forge  or  the  hammer. 

Loop'er,  n.  (Zool.)  A  kind  of  caterpillar;  canker-worm  ; 
span-worm. 

Loop'-hole,  n.  (Mil.  and  Fort.)  A  small  opening  in 
the  walls  of  a  fortification  or  in  the  bulkhead  of  a  ship, 
through  which  small  arms  or  other  weapons  are  dis¬ 
charged  at  an  enemy. 

— A  hole  or  aperture  that  gives  a  passage;  a  passage  for 
escape ;  means  of  escape. 

Loop-Holed,  (loop-hold,)  a.  Full  of  holes  or  openings 
for  escape,  or  for  discharges  of  missiles. 

Loop'ie,  Loop'y,  a.  Deceitful;  crafty.  (Scotland.) 

Looping,  n.  (Metall.)  The  running  together  of  the 
matter  of  an  ore  into  a  mass  when  the  ore  is  heated  only 
for  calcination. 

Loose,  v.  a.  [A.  S.  lysan;  Du.  v erlossen;  Ger.  erlosen  ; 
Gr.  luo,  luso,  to  let  loose,  deliver,  redeem.]  To  untie  or 
unbind;  to  free  from  any  fastening. —  To  relax.  “The 
joints  of  his  loins  were  loosed.”  (Daniel.)  —  To  release 
from  imprisonment;  to  liberate;  to  set  at  liberty.  —  To 
free  from  obligation,  or  from  anything  that  binds  or 
shackles  — To  relieve;  to  free  from  anything  burden¬ 
some  or  afflictive.  — To  disengage;  to  detach. 

— u.  n.  To  set  sail ;  to  leave  a  port  or  harbor. 
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Loose,  a.  [A.  S.  leas :  Du.  and  Fris.  los;  Icel.  and  Goth. 
laus.]  Unbound  ;  untied;  unsewed  ;  not  fastened  or  con¬ 
fined.  —  Not  tight  or  close,  as  clothes ;  as,  a  loose  fit.  — 
Not  close  or  compact. 

“  With  horse  and  chariots  rank'd  in  loose  array."  —  Milton. 

— Not  dense,  close,  or  compact.  —  Not  concise;  lax.  —  Not 
precise  or  exact;  vague;  indeterminate.  “If  an  author 
bo  loose  and  diffuse  in  his  style.”  (FeKon.)  —  Not  strict 
or  rigid;  as,  loose  morality.  —  Unconnected;  rambling; 
as,  a  loose  argument.  —  Unengaged;  not  attached  or  en¬ 
slaved —  with  from  or  of.  —  Lax  of  body;  not  costive. 

—  Wanton;  unrestrained  in  behavior;  dissolute;  un¬ 
chaste;  as,  loose  company.  —  Containing  unchaste  lan¬ 
guage;  as,  a  loose  print  or  conversation. 

To  break  loose ,  to  gain  liberty  by  violence  or  force. 

To  let  loose,  to  free  from  any  restraint;  to  put  at  lib¬ 
erty  ;  to  set  at  large. 

Loose'ly,  adv.  Notfast;  not  firmly;  that  may  be  easily 
disengaged. —  Without  confinement;  without  bandage. 

—  Without  union  or  connection.  —  Irregularly;  wan¬ 
tonly;  dissolutely;  unchastely.  —  Negligently;  care¬ 
lessly  ;  heedlessly. 

Loos  en,  v.  a.  [Old  Ger.  losjan ;  Goth.  latisjani]  To 
make  loose;  to  free  from  tightness, tension, firmness,  or 
fixedness. 

— To  render  less  dense  or  compact. 

— To  free  from  restraint. 

— To  remove  costiveness  from;  to  relax,  as  the  bowels. 

— v.  n.  To  become  loose ;  to  become  less  tight,  firm,  or 
compact. 

■Loose'ness,  n.  The  state  of  being  loose  or  relaxed.  — 
A  state  opposite  to  that  of  being  tight,  fast,  fixed,  or 
compact.  —  State  opposite  to  rigor  or  rigidness;  laxity  ; 
levity;  irregularity;  habitual  deviation  from  strict 
rules.  —  Habitual  lewdness;  unchastity.  —  Flux  from 
the  bowels ;  diarrhoea. 

Loose '-strife,  n.  (Bot.)  See  Lytiirace,®. 

Lous  ish,  a.  Somewhat  loose. 

Loov'er,  n.  {Arch.)  The  same  as  Louver. 

Lo|>,  v.  a.  [W.  llab,  a  stroke;  Du.  lubben,  to  cut.]  To  cut 
oil,  as  the  top  or  extreme  part  of  anything;  to  shorten 
by  cutting  off  the  extremities;  to  cut  off,  as  exuber¬ 
ances;  to  separate,  as  superfluous  parts.  —  To  cut  partly 
off  and  bend  down.  —  To  let  fall;  to  drop  ;  as,  a  horse 
lops  his  ears. 

— a.  Branches  cut  from  trees. 

Lime,  n.  A  stride  ;  a  leap.  (Local,  U.  S.) 

Lo  pe  tie  Ve'ara,  whose  full  name  was  Lope  Felix  de 
Vega  Carpio,  was  born  at  Madrid  in  1562.  Lope,  a  man 
of  adventurous  disposition,  led  a  very  active  life  till  he 
had  attained  middle  age.  After  having  been  secretary 
to  the  duke  of  Alva,  he  was  obliged  to  conceal  himself 
for  a  time  in  consequence  of  a  duel  ;  he  next  served  as  a 
soldier,  and  narrowly  escaped  shipwreck  in  the  Armada. 
On  the  death  of  his  second  wife,  he  took  holy  orders; 
but  this  step,  though  it  removed  him  from  business,  did 
not  slacken  his  literary  activity.  He  was  one  of  the 
most  prolific  of  all  authors,  composing  with  a  rapidity 
which,  while  it  implied  extraordinary  talents,  made  it 
impossible  that  his  works  should  possess  high  merit, 
either  in  design  or  in  execution.  Besides  writing  epics 
and  many  other  kinds  of  poems,  he  produced  a  number 
of  dramas,  so  great  as  to  be  almost  incredible.  He  him¬ 
self  states  it  at  upwards  of  fifteen  hundred;  and  more 
than  five  hundred  plays  attributed  to  him  are  actually 
in  print.  They  embrace  all  the  varieties  of  kind  which 
are  to  be  found  among  the  works  of  his  successor  Cal¬ 
deron  ;  and  they  abound  both  in  snatches  of  wit  and 
poetical  fancy,  and  in  ingenuity  of  dramatic  invention. 
Though  Lope  was  not  the  fpunderof  the  Spanish  Drama, 
lie  was  the  first  who  made  its  romantic  irregularities 
•Attractive  through  force  and  originality  of  genius.  While 
•Cervantes,  who  was  fifteen  years  his  senior,  was  neglected 
and  starving,  the  writings  of  Lope  procured  for  him  over¬ 
flowing  wealth,  and  a  popularity  such  as  hardly  ever 
was  gained  by  any  other  living  poet.  D.  1635. 

Lo'pez,  Francisco  Solano,  Dictator  of  Paraguay,  b.  1827, 
was  the  son  of  Don  Carlos  Antonio  Lopez,  ex-president 
of  that  country.  After  receiving  a  thorough  education, 
which  was  completed  in  England,  L.,  in  1853,  was  sent 
by  his  father  to  Europe  to  ratify  treaties  of  commerce 
which  had  been  concluded  by  Paraguay  with  England, 
F’rance,  and  Sardinia  After  leading  a  dissipated  life  in 
the  French  capital,  he  returned  to  his.  native  country, 
bringing  along  with  him  a  Madame  Lynch,  an  Irish¬ 
woman,  who  had  become  his  mistress.  His  father  dying 
in  Sept.,  1862,  L.,  on  the  16th  of  the  month  following, 
was  proclaimed  h>s  successor.  Having  been  trained  in 
the  odious  school  of  political  despotism  founded  by  the 
tyrant  Francia,  and  faithfully  followed  by  his  successor, 
L.  set  about  governing  Paraguay  after  the  fashion  of  an 
Oriental  autocTat;  or,  on  the  principle  that  the  interests 
of  his  native  country  meant  simply  the  interests  of 
Lopez.  Conspiracies  soon  arose,  superadded  to  by  his 
arrogant  interference  with  neighboring  powers,  which 
involved  him  in  constant  difficulties.  On  the  11th  Nov., 
1864,  L.  initiated  the  struggle  which  ended  so  unhappily 
for  himself,  by  authorizing  the  capture  by  a  Paraguayan 
war-vessel  of  a  Brazilian  mail-steamer,  declaring  its 
passengers  to  be  prisoners  of  war.  This  outrage  was 
speedily  followed  up  by  the  entry  of  a  Paraguayan  force 
into  the  Brazilian  prov.  of  Matto  Grosso,  on  the  14th  of 
Dec.  of  the  same  year,  which  succeeded  in  capturing  sev¬ 
eral  towns,  and,  on  April  10,  1865,  Cnyaba,  the  cap.  of 
the  province.  Meanwhile,  Gen.  Flores,  president  of  the 
republic  of  Uruguay,  had  on  the  22d  of  Feb.  concluded 
an  alliance  with  Brazil  against  Paraguay.  Whereupon, 
L.,  without  awaiting  a  formal  declaration  of  war,  seized 
nn  Argentine  vessel  near  Asuncion.  A  few  days  after, 
the  Paraguayans  entered  the  Argentine  territory,  and 


captured  the  city  of  Corrientes,  14tli  of  April.  Two  days 
later,  the  Argentine  government  issued  a  declaration 
of  war,  whicli  was  responded  to  by  Paraguay  on  the 
18th.  A  long  and  fluctuating  war  followed,  marked 
with  sanguinary  episodes  and  desperate  fighting  on  both 
sides.  During  the  early  part  of  1870,  L.  met  with  re¬ 
verse  after  reverse,  and  finally,  on  the  1st  of  March, 
after  being  utterly  vanquished  by  a  Brazilian  force  on 
the  Aquidavun  River,  ho  was  slain  while  attempting  to 
escape,  by  a  Brazilian  lancer.  Shortly  afterwards,  his 
mistress,  the  notorious  “Madame”  Lynch,  with  her  4 
sons,  and  the  mother  and  sisters  of  L.,  were  also  cap¬ 
tured.  L.  was  a  man  of  limited  information,  and  brutal 
instincts.  He  found  Paraguay  a  paradise,  and  left  it  a 
desert.  His  career  throughout  was  a  “  Reign  of  Terror.” 
Cruelties  the  most  detestable  were  committed  on  his 
own  family,  subjects,  and  foreigners  alike.  He  was 
essentially  a  ferocious  despot,  and  a  mean  one.  Saving 
physical  courage,  he  had  not  a  redeeming  quality.  On 
the  very  day  of  his  death,  his  mother  thanked  God  for 
the  mercy  He  had  vouchsafed  in  ridding  the  world  of 
such  amonster,  —  sheand  her  daughters  having  been  re¬ 
peatedly  flogged  by  his  orders,  an  iniquity  intended  to 
be  further  perpetrated  on  the  day  on  which  he  died. 

Lophidie,  (lbf'i-de,)  n.jol.  ( Zobl .)  The  Angler  family, 
embracing  acanthopterygian  fishes  that  are  usually  with¬ 
out  scales,  or  these  are  replaced  by  bony  plates,  or  grains 
bearing  spines,  and  whose  carpal  bones  are  elongated, 
forming  a  sort  of  arm  to  support  the  pectorals.  Eight 
genera  and  about  forty  species  have  been  described.  — 
The  genus  Lophius  has  the  head  and  mouth  enormously 
large,  two  dorsals,  the  anterior  rays  distant,  and  form¬ 
ing  long  filaments  bearing  fleshy  slips.  —  The  American 
Angler,  Fishing- frog,  or  Goose-fish,  {L.  Americanus, 
Cuv.),  of  the  Atlantic,  is  from  two  to  three  feet  long,  and 
attains  a  weight  of  70  pounds  in  some  instances.  It  is 
exceedingly  voracious,  and  its  enormous  mouth  enables 
it  to  swallow  fishes  about  as  large  as  itself.  Large  sea¬ 
birds,  as  gulls,  are  frequently  found  whole  in  its  stomach. 

Lopliiodon,  n.  [Gr.  Iqphos,  a  crest, and  oidous,  tooth.] 
A  genus  of  fossil  Perissodactyle  Mammalia,  remains  of 
which  have  been  found  in  the  Eocene  strata.  The 
teeth  present  aunectant  affinities  between  Tapirus  and 
Rhinoceros.  The  last  two  premolars  are  more  simple 
in  Lophiodon  than  in  Tapirus;  the  inner  side  exhibit¬ 
ing  one  cone  in  the  former,  and  two  in  the  latter  genus. 
It  was,  however,  more  nearly  allied  to  Tapirus  than  to 
Palseotherium  and  Rhinoceros. 

Lopliiola,  n.  [Gr.  lopltos,  a  crest;  alluding  to  the 
crested  petals.]  {Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants,  order  Lilia- 
ceee.  Leaves  ensiform  ;  flowers,  corymbose.  L.  Ameri¬ 
cana,  the  Golden  Crest-flower,  is  found  in  sandy  swamps 
and  pine  barrens  in  New  Jersey. 

Lopli'ius,  n.  (Zobl.)  See  Lophid.e. 

Lopliobran'cliiates,  rt. pi.  [Gr.  lophos,  and  brag- 
chia,  gills.]  {Zobl.)  An  order  of  osseous  fishes,  compre¬ 
hending  those  in  which  the  gills  are  in  the  form  of 
small  tufts,  and  disposed  in  pairs  along  the  branchial 
arches ;  as  in  the  pipe-fish  and  the  hippocampus  (F'ig. 
1292). 

Lop’per,  n.  One  who  lops. 

— v.  n.  To  coagulate:  to  turn  sour,  as  milk. 

Lop'ping,  n.  That  which  is  cut  off ;  the  act  of  cutting 
off;  the  cutting  off  of  all  the  branches  of  a  tree,  except 
the  crop,  or  leading  shoot. 

Lop'sided,  a.  See  Lapsided. 

Loquacious,  (lo-kwa' situs,)  a.  [Lat.  loquax,  loquacis, 
from  loquor,  loqui ,  to  speak.]  Talkative ;  garrulous ; 
given  to  continual  chatter.  —  Speaking;  noisy.  —  Apt 
to  blab  and  disclose  secrets ;  tattling. 

Loqua'ciously,  adv.  In  a  loquacious  manner. 

Loquaciousness,  n.  Loquacity  ;  talkativeness. 

Loquacity,  (lo-kwas'ity,)  n.  [Fr.  loquaciU;  Lat.  lo- 
quacitas .]  Quality  of  being  loquacious  ;  talkativeness; 
garrulity;  the  habit  or  practice  of  talking  continually 
or  excessively. 

Lo'quat,  n.  {Bot.)  The  fruit  of  the  Eriobotrya  ja- 
ponica,  a  rotaceous  plant. 

Lura'do,  in  Arkansas,  a  village  of  Greene  co. 

Lorain',  in  Ohio,  a  N.  co.,  bordering  on  Lake  Erie; 
area,  about  540  sq.  m.  Rivers.  Black,  Rocky,  and  Ver¬ 
milion  rivers.  Surface,  diversified;  soil,  fertile.  Cap. 
Elyria.  Pop.  (1890  )  40,296. 

— An  important  town  of  Lorain  co.,  on  Lake  Erie,  at  mouth 
of  Black  river,  on  2  R.  R.  lines  ;  has  large  manufactures 
and  extensive  shipments  of  coal.  Pop.  (1897)  abt.  10,000. 

Loraine',  in  Illinois,  a  township  of  Henry  co. 

Loraine',  in  New  York,  a  post-township  of  Jefferson 
co.;  also  spelled  Lorraine.  Pop.  (1897)  1,250. 

Lora'inie,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Shelby  co. 

Lor'amie's  Creek,  in  Ohio,  enters  the  Miami  river 
about  3  m.  above  Piqua. 

Lu'ran,  in  Illinois,  a  post-village  of  Stephenson  co. 

Lorantha'ceie,  n.  { Bol .)  The  Mistletoe  family,  an 
order  of  plants,  alliance  Asarales.  —  Diag.  A  1-ceiled 
ovary  and  definite  ovules,  with  a  naked  nucleus.  They 
are  parasitic  shrubby  plants  ;  leaves  commonly  opposite, 
exstipulate,  greenish  ;  flowers  perfect  or  dioecious ;  calyx 
superior,  with  3-8  divisions,  aestivation  valvate,  —  some¬ 
times  the  calyx  is  absent;  stamens  equal  in  number  to, 
and  opposite  the  lobes  of  the  calyx  ;  ovary  inferior,  1- 
celled,  with  1-3  ovules,  erect  or  suspended,  and  a  free 
central  placenta;  fruit  commonly  succulent,  1-celled. 
with  a  solitary  seed;  embryo  in  fleshy  albumen,  with 
radicle  remote  from  thehilum.  The  plants  of  this  order 
are  more  remarkable  for  their  curious  mode  of  growth 
than  for  their  useful  properties.  One  species,  Loran- 
thus  tetrandus ,  native  of  Chili,  produces  a  black  dye. 
The  order  includes  23  genera  and  412  species. 

Loran'thus,  n.  {But.)  The  typical  genus  of  the  order 
LoranthacejB,  q.  v. 


Lor'ate,  a.  [Lat.  loratus.]  {Bot.)  Shaped  like  a  thong 
or  strap.  —  Gray. 

Loranca-de-Talm fill,  a  small  town  of  Spain,  in 

New  Castile,  13  in.  from  Guadalajara;  pop.  2,000. 

Lorca,  (anc.  Cliocroca,)  ( lor'ka ,)  a  town  of  Spain,  prov. 
of  Murcia,  on  the  Guadalentin,  a  tributary  of  the  Segura, 
42  in.  W.S.W.  of  Murcia,  116  miles  E.N.E.  of  Granada. 
Lat.  27°  25'  N.,  Lon.  1°  22'  W.  The  vale  of  L.  is  re¬ 
markable  for  picturesque  beauty  and  great  fertility. 
The  town  is  divided  into  Upper  and  Lower.  The  former 
is  the  old  or  Moorish  town,  and  is  irregular  and  mean 
in  appearance,  but  the  Lower  or  new  town  is  much 
more  regularly  laid  out,  and  better  built.  Next  to 
Murcia,  L.  is  the  most  important  town  of  the  prov. 
Manuf.  Saltpetre,  linens,  thread,  and  soap.  In  1802  the 
town  was  almost  destroyed  by  the  bursting  of  the  res¬ 
ervoir  which  supplied  the  vale  of  L.  with  water,  6,000 
lives  being  lost  on  that  occasion,  besides  24,000  cattle, 
600  houses,  and  other  property  destroyed.  Pop.  40,000. 

Lorctia,  ( lortch'a ,)  n.  (JVaut.)  The  name  of  a  coast¬ 
ing  vessel  in  the  Chinese  sens. 

Lord,  n.  [A.  S.  hlaford,  laford,  nourisher,  guardian, 
master,  from  Goth,  hlaifs,  bread,  and  vardjan,  to  keep, 
to  guard.]  {Feud,  and  Eng.  Law.)  In  feudal  times, 
the  lord  {seigneur)  was  the  grantor  or  proprietor  of  the 
land,  who  retained  the  dominion  or  ultimate  property 
of  the  feud  or  fee;  and  the  grantee,  who  had  only  the 
use  or  possession  of  the  land,  was  styled  the  feudatory 
or  vassal.  A  person  who  has  the  fee  of  a  manor,  and 
consequently  the  homage  of  his  tenants,  is  called  the 
lord  of  the  manor.  The  superior  lord  is  styled  lord 
paramount ;  and  his  tenants,  if  they  grant  a  portion  of 
the  land  to  other  tenants,  while  they  remain  tenants  in 
reference  to  the  lord  paramount,  are  lords  in  reference 
to  their  own  tenants,  and  are  hence  styled  mesne  or 
middle  lords.  Lord  in  gross  is  one  who  is  lord,  not  by 
reason  of  any  manor,  as  the  king  in  respect  to  his  crown. 
Very  lord  is  he  who  is  immediate  lord  to  his  tenant ; 
and  very  tenant  he  who  holds  immediately  of  his  lord. 
Thus,  where  there  is  a  lord  mesne,  he  is  very  lord  to  his 
tenant,  and  not  the  lord  paramount.  Lord  is  also  a 
mere  title  of  dignity  attached  to  certain  official  stations, 
which  are  sometimes  hereditary,  but  sometimes  only 
official  or  personal.  All  who  are  noble  by  birth  or  crea¬ 
tion,  otherwise  called  lords  of  parliament,  and  peers  of 
the  realm,  are  styled  lords.  The  five  orders  of  English 
nobility  constitute  the  lords  temporal,  distinguished  from 
the  prelates  of  the  Church,  who  constitute  the  lords  spir- 
itual  in  the  House  of  Lords.  (See  Parliament.)  Lord  is 
also  applied  to  persons  holding  certain  offices;  as,  the 
Lord  Chief- Justice,  the  Lord-Mayor,  Ac.  It  is  likewise 
given  by  courtesy  to  the  younger  sons  of  dukes  and 
marquises,  and  to  the  eldest  sons  of  earls. 

{Script.)  In  the  translation  of  the  Scriptures,  Lord  is 
used,  without  much  discrimination,  for  all  the  names 
applied  to  God ;  but  when  it  represents  the  great  name 
of  Jehovah,  it  is  printed  in  small  capitals,  in  the  New 
Testament  it  is  applied  to  Jesus  Christ,  the  term  in  the 
original  Greek  being  kurios  (owner  or  master). 

— v.  a.  To  invest  with  the  dignity  and  privileges  of  a  lord. 

— v.  n.  To  act  as  a  lord ;  to  domineer;  to  rule  with  arbi¬ 
trary  or  despotic  sway; — generally  followed  by  it  or 
over. 

Lord  Hood's  Island,  in  the  Pacific  Ocean;  Lat. 

21°  30'  S.,  Lon.  135°  33'  IV. 

Lord  Howe's  Islands,  a  group  in  the  Pacific 
Ocean ;  Lat.  6°  30'  S.,  Lon.  159°  24'  E.  —  The  name  of 
another  group  in  the  Pacific;  Lat.  31°  30'  S..  Lon.  159° 
10'  E.  —  Also,  the  name  of  one  of  the  Sandwich  islands. 

Lordliness,  n.  Quality  of  being  lordly;  dignity; 
high  station ;  pride;  haughtiness. 

Lord'ling1,  n.  A  little  or  diminutive  lord. 

Lordly,  a.  Becoming  a  lord;  pertaining  to  a  lord. 

— Proud;  haughty;  imperious;  despotic;  domineering; 
arrogant. 

— adv.  Proudly;  imperiously;  despotically. 

Lordo'sis,  n.  (Anat.)  A  name  given  to  curvatures 
of  the  bones  in  general,  and  particularly  to  that  of  the 
vertebral  column  forwards. 

Lord's  Day,  n.  See  Sabbath. 

Lord'sllip,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  a  lord ;  a  title 
of  honor  given  to  noblemen  under  the  rank  of  duke; 
a  titulary  compellation  of  judges  and  certain  other  per¬ 
sons  in  authority  and  office.  —  Dominion;  power;  au¬ 
thority. —  Domain  ;  the  territory  of  a  lord,  over  which 
he  holds  jurisdiction;  a  manor. 

Lord’s  Supper, ,  n.  {Eccl.)  One  of  the  sacraments 
of  the  Christian  religion,  so  called  from  its  being  insti¬ 
tuted  at  supper  by  Jesus  Christ,  whom  his  disciples 
styled  the  Lord  or  Master.  It  receives  also  the  names 
of  Eucharist  and  Communion,  (q.  v.)  With  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  the  Friends,  all  sects  of  Christians,  however  dif¬ 
ferent  their  views  as  to  its  nature,  agree  in  celebrating 
it  as  one  of  the  most  sacred  rites  of  religion. 

Lords'town,  in  Ohio,  a  post-township  of  Trumbull 
co. 

Lord's  Val'ley,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village  of 
Pike  co. 

Lord'ville,  in  New  York,  a  post-office  of  Delaware  co. 

Lore,  ».  [A.  S.  lar ;  Du.  leer;  Ger.  lehre,  learning] 

Learning;  doctrine;  instruction;  also,  tradition. 

(Zobl.)  The  space  between  tlie  bill  and  the  eye,  whi  h 
in  some  biras  is  bale,  but  is  more  generally  covered 
with  feathers. 

Lorena  (to-ra'-na),  a  town  of  Brazil,  about  130  m.  N.E. 
of  Sao  Paulo. 

Lore'na,  in  South  Carolina,  a  P.  O.  of  Lexington  co 

Lore'na,  in  Texas,  a  P.  O.  of  McLennan  co. 

Loren'zo  de  Med'iei.  See  Medici. 

Lore'to  (lo-ra'to),  a  town  of  Bolivia,  about  36  m.  S.E. 
of  Trinidad. 
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[Loreto.  (lo-ra'lo,)  a  town  of  Mexico,  capital  of  Lower  [ 
California;  Lat.  26°  12'  N,  Lon.  112°  V  W. 

Loreto,  ( lo-rai'to ,)  a  town  of  Italy,  prov.  of  Abruzzo 
Ulteriore,  3%  ra.  S.E.  of  Civita  di  Penare ;  pop.  7,000. 

Loret'ta,  or  Lorrttee,  in  Minnesota ,  a  post-village  of 
Houston  co.,  abt.  10  m.  W.  of  La  Crosse,  Wisconsin. 

Lorette',  n.  [Fr.]  An  appellation  given  to  a  female 
belonging  to  a  class  of  Parisian  intriguantes  who  exist 
by  prostitution,  being  usually  maintained  by  wealthy 
lovers.  The  name  has  been  given  to  this  class  from 
their  usually  residing  near  the  Church  of  Notre  Dame 
de  Lorette.  They  are  often  confounded  with  the  Gris- 
ettes  (q.  v.) ;  but  the  latter  form  a  totally  distinct  class. 

Loret'to,  a  town  of  Italy,  province  of  Ancona,  on  an 
eminence,  3  m.  from  the  Adriatic,  and  12  m.  S.E.  of 
Ancona.  This  place  is  chiefly  celebrated  as  the  site  of 
the  sanctuary  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary,  called  the 
Santa  Casa,  or  Holy  House.  The  Santa  Casa  is  reputed 
to  be  the  house,  or  a  portion  of  the  house,  in  which  the 
Virgin  lived  in  Nazareth,  which  was  the  scene  of  the 
Annunciation,  of  the  Nativity,  and  the  residence  of  our 
Lord  with  his  mother  and  Joseph,  and  which,  after  the 
Holy  Land  had  been  finally  abandoned  to  the  infidel  on 
the  failure  of  the  Crusades,  is  believed  to  have  been 
miraculously  translated,  first,  in  1291,  to  Fiume  in  Dal¬ 
matia,  and  thence,  Dec.  10,  1294,  to  Recanati,  whence  it 
was  finally  transferred  to  its  present  site.  Its  name 
(Lat.  Domus  Lauretana )  is  derived  from  Laureta,  the 
lady  to  whom  the  site  belonged.  Although  numberless 
pilgrims  resort  to  the  sanctuary,  and  although  indul¬ 
gences  have  been  attached  by  Julius  II.,  Sixtus  V.,  and 
Innocent  XII.  to  the  pilgrimages,  and  to  the  prayers 
offered  at  the  shrine,  yet  the  truth  of  the  legend  is  no 
part  of  Catholic  belief,  and  Catholics  hold  themselves 
free  to  examine  critically  its  truth,  and  to  admit  or  to 
reject  it  according  to  the  rules  of  historical  evidence. 

Loret'to,  in  Kentucky,  a  post- village  of  Marion  co.,abt. 
50  m.  S.S.E.  of  Louisville. 

Loret'to,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village  of  Cambria 
co.,  abt.  6  m.  E.N.E.  of  Ebensburg. 

IiOret'to,  in  Virginia,  a  post-village  of  Essex  co.,  abt. 
70  m.  N.E.  of  Richmond. 

Lorgnette,  ( lorn-yet ',)  n.  [Fr.]  An  opera-glass,  (r.) 

Lorjjties,  ( lorg ,)  a  town  of  France,  dept,  of  Var,  on  the 
Argeus,  6  m.  S.W.  of  Draguignan.  Manuf.  Woollens, 
linens,  and  hempen  cloth.  Pop.  5,500. 

liOri'ca,  n.  ( Anc .  Armor.)  A  cuirass  or  crest  of  mail, 
made  of  leather  and 
set  with  plates  of 
metal  in  various 
forms,  chiefly  in  rings 
like  a  chain,  used  by 
the  Roman  and 
Greek  soldiers.  (See 
Figs.  194  and  1623.) 

Lor'icate,u.a.  [Lat. 
lorico,  loricatus,  from 
lorica,  a  leather  cui¬ 
rass,  from  lorum,  a 
thong.]  To  clothe  in 
mail ;  to  harness ;  to 
plate  over  ;  to  spread 
over,  as  a  plate  for  de¬ 
fence. —  To  cover 
with  a  coating  or 
crust,  as  a  chemical 
vessel. 

— a.  Covered  or  plated 
over ;  covered  with  a 
dull  series  of  oblique 
scales  like  a  coat  of 
mail. 

Lorica'tion.n. 

[Lat.  loricatio.]  The 
act  or  operation  of 
covering  anything 
with  a  coating  or 
crust  for  defence. 

L’Orient,  ( lor’e-a ), 
a  seaport -town  of 
France,  dept,  of  Mor- 
bihan,  at  the  conflu¬ 
ence  of  the  Scorff, 

with  the  Blavet  at  the  head  of  the  bay  of  Port  Louis, 
about  3  m.  from  the  Atlantic,  and  29  N.W.  of  Vannes. 
The  harbor  is  ample,  secure,  and  of  easy  access,  and 
bordered  by  fine  quays,  on  which  are  large  and  commo¬ 
dious  buildings.  Like  Brest,  it  is  a  natural  dockyard ;  as 
a  port  of  war  it  ranks  third,  and  as  a  port  of  construction 
it  ranks  first.  More  ships  of  war  are  now  built  at 
L’Orient  than  at  any  other  port  in  France,  and  the 
greater  number  of  tiie  imperial  iron-clads  were  con¬ 
structed  here.  The  town  is  clean  and  regularly  built; 
the  streets  are  wide,  straight,  and  well  paved  ;  and  the 
houses  well  constructed  and  handsome.  L’Orient  has  a 
school  of  naval  artillery,  a  school  of  hydrography, 
established  in  1771,  a  large  commercial  coll.,  an  agricul¬ 
tural  society,  and  several  other  literary  and  scientific 
institutions.  Manuf.  Chiefly  hats,  linen,  gold-lace,  and 
earthenware.  Its  trade  has  lately  begun  to  increase. 
The  chief  exports  are  wax,  honey,  butter,  corn,  cattle, 
and  pilchards,  the  latter  being  taken  in  great  quanti¬ 
ties  on  the  adjacent  coast.  Pop.  37.655. 

L’Origpinal,  ( lo-reen'yal ,)  a  village  of  Prescott  county, 
prov.  of  Ontario,  cap.  of  the  united  cos.  of  Prescott  and 
Russell,  on  the  Ottawa  River,  abt.  60  m.  W.  of  Montreal. 

Lor'imer,  n.  [Fr.  larmier.]  A  word,  now  obsolete, 
which  signified  a  bridle-maker,  or  one  who  made  bits, 
spurs,  and  metal  mounting  for  military  bridles  and 
saddles. 

Lor'in,  in  Illinois,  a  village  of  Stephenson  co. 


Fig.  1623.  —  lorica,  as  worn  by 
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Fig.  1624. 

SLOW-PACED  LEMUR, 
(Loris  tardigradus.) 


Fig.  1625.  —  slender  loris, 

( Lemur  gracilis.) 


Lo'riot,  n.  (Zool.)  See  Oriole. 

Loris,  n.  (Zool.)  A  genus  of  quadrumanous  animals, 
allied  to  Lemurs.  They 
have  a  short  muzzle,  slen¬ 
der  body,  no  tail,  large  ap¬ 
proximating  eyes,  and  rough 
tongue.  Two  species  only 
are  known,  both  of  which 
are  natives  of  the  East  In¬ 
dies,  the  Short-limbed  Loris 
(Lemur  tardigradus)  (Fig. 

1624)  and  the  Slender  Loris 
(Lemur  gracilis)  (Fig.  1625); 
the  latter  is  remarkable  for 
the  disproportionate  length 
of  its  limbs,  and  especially 
of  its  fore-arms.  They  are 
nocturnal  and  arboreal  in  their  habits  ;  they  subsist  on 
insects,  occasion¬ 
ally  on  small 
birds  or  quadru¬ 
peds,  and  have  an 
excessively  slow 
gait.  During  the 
day  they  sleep 
clinging  to  a 
branch  ;  at  night 
they  prowl 
among  the  forest 
boughs  in  quest 
of  food.  Nothing 
can  escape  the 
scrutiny  of  their 
large  glaring 
orbs,  or  the  te¬ 
nacity  of  their 
grasp ;  and  when 
they  have  marked 
their  victim,  they 
cautiously  and 
noiselessly  ap¬ 
proach  it  till  it  is  within  their  reach. 

Lorn,  a.  [A.  S.  leoran,  to  pass,  to  depart.  See  Forlorn.] 
Lost;  forsaken;  lonely:  desolate. 

Lorraine.  (Hist.)  Originally  a  portion  of  the  Ger¬ 
man  Empire.  It  was  conquered  by  Clovis  I.  in  491,  and 
apportioned  to  Lothaire  II.,  receiving  from  him  the 
name  of  Lotharingia,  or  Lothair-regne,  the  kingdom  of 
Lothaire,  in  855.  It  was  erected  into  a  duchy  in  916. 
France  and  Germany  contended  for  its  possession,  and, 
in  959,  agreed  to  divide  it  into  Lower  and  Upper  Lor¬ 
raine.  Lower  Lorraine,  which  formed  part  of  the  Neth¬ 
erlands,  is  divided  between  Belgium  and  Holland.  The 
Alsatian  line  of  dukes  in  Upper  Lorraine,  founded  by 
Albert  of  Alsace  in  1044,  continued  in  power  till  the 
duchy  was  annexed  to  the  French  crown.  By  the  treat}’ 
of  Vienna,  concluded  Nov.  18,  1738,  the  duchy  of  Tus¬ 
cany  was  exchanged  for  the  duchies  of  Lorraine  and 
Bar,  which  were  ceded  to  Stanislaus  I.  (Leczinski)  dur¬ 
ing  his  life.  He  died  Feb.  23,  1766,  when  Lorraine  was 
reunited  to  France.  It  is  now  subdivided  into  the  de¬ 
partments  of  the  Meuse,  Moselle,  Meurthe,  Vosges,  and 
some  of  the  cantons  of  the  Lower  Rhine.  The  in¬ 
habitants  are  of  German  origin,  but  speak  the  French 
language,  with  the  exception  of  the  district  lying  be¬ 
tween  Metz  and  the  Vosges,  which  is  called  German 
Lorraine.  The  latter  territory,  after  having  been  occu¬ 
pied  by  the  German  armies  in  the  Franco-Prussian  war 
of  1870-71,  was,  by  the  treaty  of  peace  of  May,  1871, 
ceded  to  Germany. 

Lorraine,  in  N.  York,  a  vill.  of  Jefferson  co. 

Lo'ry,  n.  (Zool.)  A  tribe  of  birds  composed  of  several 
genera,  closely  allied  to  the  Par¬ 
rots  ;  remarkable  for  their  very 
soft  beaks.  They  are  to  be  found  in 
most  of  the  islands  of  the  Indian 
Archipelago,  and  in  Australia. 

Los'able,  a.  That  may  be  lost. 

Los  A  lamos,  a  town  of  Mexico. 

See  Alamos. 

Los'ange,  n.  The  same  as  Loz¬ 
enge,  q.  v. 

Los  An'geles,  a  town  of  Chili, 
abt.  96  m.  E.  of  Concepcion;  hat. 

71°  31'  W. 

Los  Angeles,  ( loce  an'jeh-les,)  in 
California,  a  S.E.  co.  bordering  on 
the  Pacific  Ocean  ;  area,  abt.  4,000 
sq.  m.  Rivers.  San  Gabriel,  Rio  de 
Los  Angelos, and  numeroussmaller 

streams.  Surface,  finely  diversified,  the  Coast-range 
intersecting  the  S.W.  part;  soil,  fertile,  and  the  climate 
is  remarkable  for  its  salubrity.  Corn  and  cotton  are 
cultivated  to  great  advantage,  and  the  co.  contains  hun¬ 
dreds  of  extensive  vineyards,  which  produce  more  wine 
than  any  other  co.  in  the  State.  Min.  Silver,  salt,  lime¬ 
stone,  and  building  rock.  About  6  m.  from  Los  Angeles 
there  is  a  remarkable  spring  covering  about  two  acres, 
from  which  pitch  boils  up  in  great  abundance.  Cap. 
Los  Angeles.  Pop.  (1890)  101,454. 

. — A  city,  cap.  of  the  above  co.,  on  a  small  river  of  its  own 
name,  about  350  m.  S.E.  of  San  Francisco.  It  was  origi¬ 
nally  called  Pueblo  de  los  Angelos,  City  or  Habitation 
of  the  Angels,  from  its  delightful  climate,  and  the  beauty 
of  the  surrounding  scenery.  Pop.  (1897)  about  60,000. 

Los  Angeles  River,  or  Rio  de  los  Angelos,  in  Cali¬ 
fornia,  flows  into  the  Pacific  Ocean  from  Los  Angelos  co. 

Lo'santville,  in  Indiana,  a  post-village  of  Randolph 
co.,  about  25  m.  N.W.  of  Richmond. 

Lose  (loos),  v.  a.  [A.  S.  losian,  losigan,  to  lose;  Du.  ver- 
lies  ;  Dan.  forliis,  loss,  losing.]  To  part  or  be  separated 
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from  a  thing,  so  as  to  have  no  knowledge  of  the  place 
where  it  is  ;  to  mislay.  — To  forfeit  by  unsuccessful  con¬ 
test  ;  not  to  gain  or  win,  as  a  victory.  —  To  be  deprived 
of;  to  forfeit,  as  a  penalty;  as,  to  lose  money  by  gam¬ 
bling.  —  To  suffer  diminution  or  waste  of.  —  To  ruin  ;  to 
destroy,  as  by  shipwreck.  —  To  wander  from;  to  miss, 
so  as  irot  to  be  able  to  find;  to  bewilder.  —  To  possess 
no  longer;  to  be  deprived  of;  not  to  employ  or  enjoy. — 
To  waste;  to  squander;  to  throw  away.  —  To  suffer  to 
vanish  from  view  or  perception. — To  fail  to  obtain. 

— v.  n.  To  forfeit  anything  in  contest;  not  to  win.  —  To 
decline ;  to  fail. 

Loser,  (lonz'er,)  one  who  loses  or  is  deprived  of  anything 
by  defeat,  forfeiture,  or  the  like. 

Los'i ng,  a.  Bringing  or  causing  loss.  —  Incurring  loss. 

— n.  Loss  ;  deprivation. 

Los'ingly,  adv.  In  a  losing  manner. 

Losini,  (la-se'ne,)  an  island  of  Austria,  in  the  Gulf  of 
Quarnero,  Adriatic  Sea,  immediately  S.  of  Cherso;  ext. 
20  m.  long,  with  a  breadth  of  3  m.  The  principal  town 
is  L.  Piccolo,  or  Little  L.,  having  a  fine  harbor  and  an 
active  trade,  with  a  pop.  of  7,800. 

Los,  (Isles  of,)  (los,)  a  group  of  3  islands  off  the  W. 
coast  of  Africa,  belonging  to  England. 

Loss,  n.  [A.  S.  los.  See  Lose.]  A  parting  or  separation 
from  something ;  deprivation  of  that  which  was  once 
possessed.  —  Detriment ;  damage  :  destruction  ;  ruin.  — 
Failure  to  succeed  ;  defeat.  —  Waste ;  useless  application. 

To  be  at  loss,  to  be  unable  to  proceed  or  determine ;  to 
be  puzzled  or  perplexed. 

Los  San'tos,  a  town  of  New  Grenada.  See  Santos. 

Lossnitz,  (loss-nits!,)  a  town  of  Saxony,  17  m.  S.S.W. 
of  Chemnitz,  50  m.  S.W.  of  Dresden.  It  is  inclosed  by 
walls.  Manuf.  Woollen  and  linen  fabrics.  Pop.  5,800. 

Lost,  a.  Separated  or  parted  from  ;  let  go  ;  gone  from 
one’s  hold,  possession,  view,  &c. ;  mislaid,  or  left  in  a 
place  unknown  or  forgotten  ;  that  cannot  be  found.  — 
Ruined;  destroyed;  wasted  or  squandered;  employed  to 
no  good  purpose.  —  Forfeited ;  as,  a  lost  prize,  a  lost  bat¬ 
tle. —  Not  able  to  find  the  right  way,  or  the  place  in¬ 
tended;  bewildered;  perplexed;  being  in  a  maze ;  as, 
lost  in  the  woods.  —  Alienated ;  insensible;  hardened 
beyond  sensibility  or  recovery.  —  Not  perceptible  to  the 
senses  ;  not  visible  ;  as,  lost  in  the  darkness. 

Los'tant,  in  Illinois,  a  post-village  of  La  Salle  co.,  abt. 
14  m.  S.  of  La  Salle. 

Lost  Creek,  in  Alabama,  enters  the  Mulberry  Fork 
from  Walker  co. 

Lost  Creek,  in  Indiana,  a  township  of  Vigo  coun¬ 
ty. 

Lost  Creek,  in  Ohio,  a  township  of  Miami  coun¬ 
ty- 

Lost  Creek,  in  IF.  Virginia,  a  P.  O.  of  Harrison  co. 

Lost  River,  in  Indiana,  a  small  river  rising  in  Wash¬ 
ington  co.,  and  flowing  W.  joins  an  affluent  of  White 
River  in  Martin  co.  During  its  course  it  enters  a  sub¬ 
terranean  channel  and  continues  “lost”  for  several 
miles,  after  which  it  reappears  upon  the  surface. 

— A  township  of  Martin  co. 

Lost  River,  in  IF  Virginia,  a  post-office  of  Hardy  co. 

Lot,  n.  [A.  S.  blot,  gelot;  Du.  and  Fr.  lot.]  A  distinct 
portion  or  parcel ;  proportion  or  share.  —  A  piece  or 
division  of  land.  —  That  which  is  called  chance,  hazard, 
fortune ;  that  by  which  the  fate  or  portion  of  one  is 
determined.  —  Something  which  is  used  to  decide  what 
is  yet  undecided.  —  The  part,  division,  or  fate  which 
falls  to  one  by  chance,  that  is,  by  Divine  determination. 

— v.  a.  To  assign  by  lot ;  to  allot ;  to  assign  ;  to  distribute ; 
to  portion;  to  sort;  to  catalogue. 

Lot.  (Script.)  The  sou  of  Haran,  and  nephew  of  Abra¬ 
ham,  by  whom  he  was  brought  up.  He  afterwards  set¬ 
tled  at  Sodom,  where  he  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  king 
of  Edom,  but  rescued  by  Abraham.  When  Sodom 
was  about  to  be  destroyed,  two  angels  came  to  Lot  and 
obliged  him  to  quit  the  plttce  with  his  wife  and  daugh¬ 
ters,  when  the  former,  for  looking  back,  was  turned  into 
a  pillar  of  salt.  By  his  daughters  he  became  the  father 
of  two  sons,  named  Moab  and  Ammon,  from  whom  sprung 
the  Moabites  and  Ammonites. 

Lot,  (lo,)  a  river  in  the  S.  of  France,  one  of  the  largest 
tributaries  of  the  Garonne,  rises  at  Mount  Lozere,  in  the 
Cevennes,  about  Lat.  44°  30'  N.,  Lon.  30°  45'  E.  It  flows 
in  a  W.  direction  through  the  depts.  of  Lozere,  Aveyron, 
Lot,  and  Lot -et- Garonne,  joining  the  Garonne  near 
Aiguillon,  after  a  course  of  270  m.  It  is  navigable  for 
four  months  of  the  year,  for  nearly  190  m. 

Lot,  a  dep.  in  the  S.  of  France,  corresponding  to  the  anc. 
dist.  of  Quercy,  in  Guienne :  having  N.  Corr5ze,  E.  Can- 
tal  and  Aveyron,  S.  Tarn-et-Garonne,  W.  Lot-et-Garonne 
and  Dordogne.  Area,  1,530  sq.  m.  The  dept,  is  moun¬ 
tainous,  a  range  of  the  Cantal  Mountains  running  from 
E.  to  W.  in  the  shape  of  a  semi-circle,  its  highest  eleva¬ 
tion  being  in  the  E.,  2,500  feet  above  the  sea.  Rivers. 
Lot  and  Dordogne.  The  soil  is  generally  fertile,  but 
agriculture  is  backward.  Prod.  Corn  and  fruit.  Wine 
is  abundant,  and  tobacco  is  grown  to  some  extent.  Min. 
Iron  and  coal,  but  both  mining  and  manufacturing  in¬ 
dustry  are  little  attended  to.  Manuf.  Woollen,  cotton, 
and  linen  cloths,  paper,  Ac. ;  also,  flax  mills,  and  there 
are  nearly  1,000  flour  mills  in  the  dept.  Cap.  Cahors. 
Pop.  288,919. 

Lo'ta,  n.  (Zool.)  The  Burbots,  a  genus  of  fishes,  family 
Gadidx,  having  two  dorsal 
fins,  one  anal,  and  barbels 
on  the  chin.  The  Spotted 
Burbot,  L.  maculosa  (Fig. 

1627),  of  our  northern  lakes  Fig.  1627.  —  burbot, 

and  rivers,  is  24  inches  long.  ( l .  maculosa.) 

Lotbiniere,  ( lo-been’t-air ,)  a  S.E  co.,  prov.  of  Quebec, 
area,  abt.  735  sq.  m.  Rivers.  River  du  Chien,  St.  Law- 
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renco.  and  Beaurivage  rivers.  Chief  town.  Lotbiniere.l 
Pop.  20,606. 

— A  village  of  prov.  of  Quebec,  in  the  above  co.,  on  the  St. 
Lawrence  River,  abt.  46  m.  W.  of  Quebec. 

Lot  -  et-  (iaronne,  ( ga-ron ',)  a  dept,  in  the  S.W.  of 
France,  formerly  included  in  Guienne,  having  N.  Dor¬ 
dogne,  E.  Tarn-et-Garonne  and  Lot,  S.  tiers,  W. -Gironde 
and  Landes;  Lat.  between  44°  and  44°  40'  N  ,  Lou.  1°  E. 
Area,  1,852  sq.  m.  The  surface  is  mostly  level.  The 
Garonne  intersects  the  dept,  from  S.E.  to  N.W.,  and  re¬ 
ceives  about  its  centre  the  Lot,  from  the  E.  The  banks 
•t  these  rivers  may  be  considered  among  the  most  pro¬ 
ductive  portions  of  France;  about  one-half  consists  of  a 
chalky  soil,  and  about  %  part  of  the  W.  of  the  dept,  is 
composed  of  Landes,  or  sandy  plains,  sprinkled  with 
marshes.  The  dep.  is  principally  agricultural.  Livers. 
Garonne,  Lot,  Gers,  and  Baise.  Prod.  Corn,  wine, 
hemp,  fruit  (the  prunes  d'entcs  of  Agen  being  particularly 
celebrated),  and  tobacco,  the  latter  considered  the  best 
in  France.  Manuf.  Linens,  woollens,  cottons,  sail-cloth, 
brandy,  &c.  Chief  towns.  Agen  (the  cap.),  Marmande. 
Nerac,  and  Villeneuve  d’Agen.  Pop.  327,963. 

Lote'-tree,  Lote'-busli,  n.  ( Bot .)  See  Lotos. 

Loth,  a.  See  Loath. 

Lothaire  I.,  ( lo-thair ’,)  Emperor  of  Germany,  eldest 
son  of  Louis-le-Debonnaire.  In  817  he  was  associated 
with  his  father  in  the  empire,  and  named  king  of  the 
Lombards  in  820.  He  afterwards  dethroned  his  father, 
and  imprisoned  him  in  a  monastery,  upon  which  Louis 
and  Charles,  his  brothers,  joined  their  forces,  and  de¬ 
feated  L.  at  Fontenay,  in  841.  Two  years  afterwards, 
the  three  brothers  entered  into  a  treaty  by  which  L.  re¬ 
tained  the  title  of  emperor,  with  Italy,  and  some  French 
provinces  beyond  the  Rhine  and  the  Rhone.  Charles 
became  king  of  France,  and  Louis  had  a  tract  of  coun¬ 
try  bordering  on  the  Rhine.  Lothaire  died  865. 

Lothaire  II.,  Emperor  of  Germany,  and  Duke  of  Saxony, 
between  1125  and  1137.  Ibe  died  in  Italy,  on  his  return 
from  an  expedition  against  Roger,  king  of  Sicily. 

Lothaire,  King  of  France,  succeeded  his  father,  Louis 
IV.,  954.  He  made  war  against  the  emperor  Otho  II., 
and  d.  988. 

Loth'iau.  ( Geog .)  A  name  common  to  that  part  of 
Scotland  which  stretches  along  a  considerable  part  of 
the  S.  shores  of  the  Frith  of  Forth,  and  comprehends  3 
counties,  Haddingtonshire,  Edinburghshire,  and  Lin¬ 
lithgowshire ;  otherwise  called  East,  Mid,  and  West  L. 
The  etymology  of  the  word  is  doubtful.  L.  was  taken 
possession  of  by  the  Saxon  invaders  a.  d.  450,  and  be¬ 
came  the  scene  of  contest  between  the  Saxon-Gaels  and 
Scoto-Irish,  and  was  at  length  ceded  to  Malcolm  II.,  in 
1020.  L.  was  considered  as  a  country  wholly  distinct 
from  Scotland  in  the  reign  of  David  I.,  and  the  period  of 
its  incorporation  with  the  rest  of  the  country  is  assigned 
to  the  11th  or  12th  century. 

Loth'ly,  a.  Hateful;  disgusting;  detestable. 

Lotion,  (lo'shun,)  n.  |Fr.,  from  Lat.  lotto,  from  taro, 
lotum,  to  wash.)  A  washing;  particularly, a  washing  of 
the  skin  for  the  purpose  of  rendering  it  fair.  —  A  liquid 
preparation  for  washing  some  parts  of  the  body  to 
cleanse  it  of  foulness  or  deformity. 

(Med.)  A  medical  preparation,  used  as  an  outward  ap¬ 
plication  to  reduce  the  heat  in  an  inflamed  part,  or  to 
stimulate  some  indolent  sore  or  unhealthy  ulcer.  Col- 
lyriums,  or  eye-waters,  are  also  included  under  the  name 
of  lotion.  Lotions  are  of  various  kinds,  such  as  refrig¬ 
erating,  sedative,  stimulating,  astringent,  or  evaporat¬ 
ing,  according  to  the  effect  they  are  employed  to  pro¬ 
duce. —  Refrigerating  or  cooling  lotions  are  made  either 
with  sal-ammoniac  and  cold  water,  or  iced  water,  and 
may  be  dropped  in  a  continuous  stream  on  the  part,  or 
else  applied  on  cloths  wetted  in  the  liquid  used.  —  Seda¬ 
tive  lotions  are  prepared  by  rubbing  down  opium  in  cold 
water,  or  using  a  strong  decoction  of  poppyheads,  either 
warm  or  cold.  —  Stimulating  lotions  may  be  made  by 
adding  to  half  a  pint  of  camphor-water  an  ounce  of 
spirits  of  wine,  or  3  grains  of  sulphate  of  copper  to  1 
ounce  of  water.  —  Astringent  lotions  are  prepared  by 
dissolving  30  grains  of  white  vitriol,  and  the  same  quan¬ 
tity  of  sugar  of  lead,  in  8  ounces  of  water,  or  by  dissolv¬ 
ing  1  drachm  of  alum,  and  1  drachm  of  sugar  of  lead, 
in  a  pint  of  cold  water.  —  Evaporating  lotions  may  be 
made  by  dissolving  2  drachms  of  sal-ammoniac  in  a  pint 
of  camphor-water,  and  adding  one  ounce  of  spirits  of 
sulphuric-ether. 

Lotoptl'agi,  n.  pi.  [Gr.  lotophagos,  a  lotus-eater. 
(Homeric  Myth.)  The  name  of  the  people  inhabiting  a 
country  to  which  Ulysses  was  carried  (Odyss.  ix.  82), 
while  trying  to  double  Cape  Malca  in  the  Peloponnesus. 
According  to  the  legend,  those  who  ate  its  fruit  forgot 
their  friends  and  country,  and  wished  only  to  remain 
idle  in  the  laud  of  the  Lotus. 

Lo'tos,  n.  (Bot )  See  Lotus. 

Lot'tery,  n.  [Fr.  loterie;  Sp.  loteria,  from  lot.]  A  game 
of  hazard,  in  which,  by  payment  of  a  small  sum,  one  has 
the  chance  of  obtaining  a  considerable  prize.  The  or¬ 
igin  of  L.  may  be  found  in  the  custom  inaugurated 
by  the  Roman  emperor  Augustus,  of  distributing  at  his 
feasts  sealed  pockets  (sortis  convivials ),  similar  in  ap¬ 
pearance,  but  containing  orders  for  articles  of  very  dif¬ 
ferent  value.  In  the  middle  ages,  the  same  mode  was 
adopted  by  the  Italian  merchants  in  the  disposition  of 
their  wares.  A  money  L.,  called  the  lotto,  was  institu¬ 
ted  in  Florence  in  1530,  for  the  benefit  of  the  state ;  and 
in  Venice,  a  half  century  later,  lotteries  existed  under 
public  control.  From  that  time  many  of  the  European 
states  resorted  to  L.  as  a  means  of  raising  a  revenue. 
The  first  L.  was  established  in  France  in  1539;  in  Eng¬ 
land  in  1569;  in  WUrtemberg  in  1699;  and  in  Berlin 
in  1763.  They  were  abolished  in  England  in  1826,  and 
in  France  in  1836.  In  the  United  States,  the  L.  was 


from  the  earliest  settling  of  the  country  a  familiar  | 
means  of  raising  funds;  and  it  must  be  said  that  the 
state  lotteries  were  generally  fairly  managed,  and  used  I 
for  many  important  and  beneficial  purposes.  But  the 
multiplicity  of  private  lotteries,  and  the  scandalous 
abuses  to  which  they  gave  rise,  aroused  public  opin¬ 
ion  against  the  principle  itself.  In  1833,  a  society  was 
formed  in  Pennsylvania,  which  advocated  the  suppres¬ 
sion  of  L.,  and  to  the  efforts  of  that  society  may  be 
attributed  the  acts  of  most  of  the  States  in  prohibiting 
the  further  establishment  of  lotteries.  Actually,  in 
most,  if  not  all,  of  the  United  States,  lotteries  not  espe¬ 
cially  authorized  (and  in  some  States  the  Constitution 
especially  forbids  the  legislature  to  authorize  them)  are 
prohibited,  and  the  people  concerned  in  establishing 
them  are  subjected  to  a  heavy  penalty.  Among  the  ear¬ 
liest  to  prohibit  them  were  Alabama,  Connecticut,  Del¬ 
aware,  Georgia,  Kentucky,  Maryland,  Massachusetts, 
Mississippi,  New  York,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  aud  Vir¬ 
ginia.  In  scarcely  any  State  is  it  sanctioned  by  law. 

Lott’s  C'reeK,  in  Iowa,  a  post-office  and  township  of 


Kossuth  co. 

Lotts' ville,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village  of  Warren 
co..  about  20  miles  W.N.W.  of  Warren. 

Lo'tus,  n.  [Lat.  lotus;  Gr.  lotos. j  (Bot.)  The  name 
given  by  the  ancients  to  a  rich  fruit,  concerning  which 
much  dispute  now  exists,  no  fewer  than  11  distinct  spe¬ 
cies  of  plant  being  enumerated  under  this  name  by  Fee, 
in  his  Flore  de  Yirgile ,  during  1822.  One  of  the  most 
notable  of  them  is  the  Lote-tree  or  Lote-bush,  Zizy- 
phus  Lotus,  a  native  of  the  N.  of  Africa  and  S.  of 
Europe,  belonging  to  the  order  Rhamnace.se.  It  is  a 
shrub  two  or  three  feet  high,  and  its  fruit,  which  is  pro¬ 
duced  in  great  abundance,  is  a  drupe  of  the  size  of  a 
wild  plum,  with  an  almost  globose  kernel.  This  fruit 
is  somewhat  farinaceous,  and  has  a  pleasant.,  sweetish, 
mucilaginous  taste.  It  is  called  by  the  Arabs  Nabk  or 
Nabka;  and  has,  from  the  earliest  times,  served  as  an 
article  of  food  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  north  of  Africa, 
where  it  is  still  a  principal  part  of  the  food  of  the  poor. 
Probably  it  was  on  this  fruit  that  Homer’s  Lotophagi 
(q.  v.)  lived.  — The  fruit  of  the  Diospyrus  Lotus,  or  Date 
Plum,  was  sometimes  called  the  lotus.  The  name  L. 
was  also  given  to  several  beautiful  species  of  water-lily, 
especially  to  the  blue  water-lily,  Nymphcea  cirrvlea,  to 
the  Egyptian  water-lily,  N.  lotus,  and  to  the  Nelumbo, 
Nelumbium  speciosum,  (Fig.  1628),  which  grows  in  stag¬ 
nant  and  slowly  running  water  in  the  south  of  Asia  and 
north  of  Africa.  The  Nymphcea  lotus  was  called  by  the 
Egyptians  Sknin  or  Seshin,  and  is  called  by  the  Arabs 
Beshnin.  It  grows  in  the  Nile  and  adjacent  rivulets, 
and  has  a  large 
white  flower. 

The  root  is 
eaten  by  the 
people  who  live 
near  the  lake 
Menzaleh.  The 
rivulets  near 
D  a  in  i  e  t  t  a 
abound  with 
this  flower, 
which  rises  two 
feet  above  the 
water.  It  was 
the  rose  of  an¬ 
cient  Egypt, the 
favorite  flower 
of  the  country, 
and  is  often 
seen  made  into 
wreaths  or  gar¬ 
lands,  placed  on 
the  foreheads 
of  females,  or 
held  in  their 
hands,  and 
smelled  for  its 
fragrance.  It 
frequently  ap¬ 
pears  in  the 
h  i  e  rogl  y  phs, 
where  it  repre- 
resents  the  Up¬ 
per  Country  or 
Southern 
Egypt,  and  en¬ 
tered  largely 
into  works  of 
art  —  the  capi¬ 
tals  of  columns, 
prows  of  boats,  Pig.  1628.  —  sacred  lotus. 

heads  of  staves,  (Nelumbium  speciosium .) 

and  other  ob-  About  one-tenth  to  one-fifteenth  natural  size, 
jects  being 

fashioned  in  its  shape.  In  the  Egyptian  mythology  the 
Nelumbium  speciosum  was  sacred  to  Osiris  and  Isis,  and 
regarded  in  Egyptian  delineations  as  signifying  the 
creating  of  the  world.  In  the  mythology  of  the  Hindoos 
and  Chinese,  it  plays  also  a  distinguished  part.  The 
Hindoo  deities  of  the  different  sects  are  often  represented 
seated  on  a  throne  of  its  shape,  or  on  the  expanded 
flower.  The  color  in  Southern  India  is  white  or  red, 
the  last  color  fabled  to  be  derived  from  the  blood  of  Siva, 
when  Kamadeva,  or  “  Cupid,”  wounded  him  with  the 
love-arrow.  Lakshmi,  also,  was  called  the  “  lotus-born,” 
from  having  ascended  from  the  ocean  on  its  flower.  It 
symbolized  the  world;  the  Meru,  or  residence  of  the 
gods ;  and  female  beauty.  Among  the  Chinese,  the  L. 
had  a  similar  reputation  and  poetic  meaning,  being 
especially  connected  with  Fo,  or  Buddha,  and  symbol 


izing  female  beauty,  the  small  feet  of  their  women  be¬ 
ing  called  kin-leen,  the  gold  lilies. 

Loud,  a.  [A.  S.  hlud,  lud ;  Du.  luid;  Ger.  laut ;  Gr. 
klumi .]  Having  a  great  sound;  striking  the  ear  with 
great  force ;  uttering  or  making  a  great  noise  ;  noisy. — 
Vociferous;  making  a  great  clamor;  turbulent.  —  Em- 
phatical ;  impressive. 

— adv.  With  loudness ;  loudly. 

Loud'ly,  adv.  With  great  sound  or  noise;  noisily; 
clamorously;  with  vehement  complaints  or  importu¬ 
nity. 

Loud'-niouthed,  a.  Having  a  loud  voice;  talking 
or  sounding  noisily  or  clamorously. 

Loud'ness,  n.  Quality  of  being  loud  ;  great  sound  or 
noise. 

— Clamor;  clamorousness;  turbulence;  uproar. 

Lou'don,  John  Claudius,  a  Scottish  horticulturist  and 
author,  b.  at  Cambuslang,  in  Lanarkshire,  1783.  Be¬ 
tween  the  years  1820-43  he  produced  a  number  of  works 
of  the  highest  importance  to  the  scientific  farmer,  the- 
gardener,  and  the  botanist.  The  Encyclopedias  of  Gar¬ 
dening,  Agriculture,  Plants,  Cottage,  Farm,  and  Villa 
Architecture,  may  be  quoted  as  examples  of  his  great 
industry  and  usefulness.  D.  1843. —  His  wife,  Jane  L  , 
wrote  several  valuable  works,  chiefly  connected  with 
botany,  such  as  The  Ladies'  Flower-garden :  Botany  for 
Ladies ;  The  Ladies'  Country  Companion,  &c.  D.  1848. 

H.oii'doii,  in  Illinois,  a  township  of  Fayette  coun¬ 
ty. 

Loudon,  in  New  Hampshire,  a  post-village  and  town¬ 
ship  of  Merrimac  county,  about  10  miles  N.E.  of  Con¬ 
cord. 

Loudon,  in  Ohio,  a  twp.  of  Carroll  co. 

— A  twp.  of  Seneca  co. 

Loudon,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  village  of  Franklin  co.,  14 
m.  W.  of  Chanibersburg.  P.  0.  is  Fort  Loudon. 

Loudon,  in  Tennessee,  a  post-town,  cap.  of  Loudon  co.,. 
on  the  Southern  R.R.,  18  m.  W.  S.  W.  of  Knoxville. 

Loudon  Ridge,  in  New  Hampshire,  a  post-village  of 
Merrimac  co.,  about  12  m.  N.  E.  of  Concord. 

Lou'donville,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Ashland  co.,. 
18  m.  S.  E.  of  Mansfield.  Pop.  (1897)  1,620. 

Loudoun,  in  Virginia,  a.N.E.  co.,  adjoining  Maryland; 
area,  about  520  sq.  m.  Rivers.  Potomac  river  and  Goose 
creek.  Surface,  hilly,  the  Blue  Ridge  forming  the 
N.  W.  border;  soil,  in  some  parts  very  fertile.  Min. 
Limestone,  marble,  granite,  and  gneiss.  Products,  corn,, 
wheat,  potatoes,  oats,  hay,  butter,  wool;  live  stock  in 
large  quantities;  there  are  some  manufacturing  in¬ 
dustries.  Cap.  Leesburg.  Pop.  (1890)  23,274. 

Louds'ville,  in  Georgia,  a  post-village  of  White  co. 

Loudun,  (lou’duir',)  a  town  of  France,  dept,  of  Vienne, 
31  m  N.N.W.  of  Poitiers.  This  town  was  formerly  of 
considerable  importance,  but  its  inhabitants  beingprin- 
cipally  Protestants,  it  suffered  much  from  the  revoca¬ 
tion  of  the  edict  of  Nantes,  from  the  effects  of  which  it. 
has  never  recovered.  Manuf.  Woollen  cloth  and  lace. 
Pop.  5,000.  This  place  is  famous  for  being  the  seat 
of  the  Protestant  Synod  held  in  1611  and  1612. 

Loud'-voiced,  a.  Having  a  loud  voice ;  sonorous. 

Lougan,  (loo'gan,)  a  river  of  Norway,  rising  by  many 
heads  in  the  Langefjeld  Mountains,  and,  after  a  S.E. 
course  of  200  m.,  falling  into  the  Glommen,  30  m.  N.E. 
of  Christiania. 

Long'll,  (lok,)  n.  [Ir.]  The  same  as  Loch,  q.v. 

Loughborough,  ( lufbru(r ,)  A  town  of  England,  in 
Leicester  co.,  10  m.  N.  of  Leicester.  Manuf.  Woollen 
and  cotton  hosiery,  lace,  and  machinery.  I'op.  11,900. 

Loughbrick'land,  (Idk,)  a  market-town  of  Ireland, 
in  the  co.  Down,  Ulster,  abt.  10  m.  N.N.E.  of  Newry; 
pop.  647. 

Loughrea.  (lok-ra’,)  a  town  of  Ireland,  prov.  Con¬ 
naught,  co.  Galway,  on  a  lake  of  same  name,  21  m.  S.E. 
of  Galway.  This  town, which  was  formerly  fortified,  con¬ 
sists  of  several  irregular  streets  and  lanes.  Manuf. 
Linens.  Pop.  4,000. 

Louhons,  (loo'hau,)  a  town  of  France,  dept,  of  Saone- 
et-Loire,  30  m.  N.E.  of  Macon  ;  pop.  4,200. 

Louis  I.,  (loo'e,)  surnamed  le  Ih'bomiaire,  emp  of  Ger¬ 
many  and  king  of  France,  succeeded  his  father,  Charle¬ 
magne,  in  814.  In  817  he  associated  his  eldest  son,  Lo¬ 
thaire,  with  himself  in  the  empire,  and  gave  to  his  other 
4wo  sons,  Pepin  and  Louis,  the  kingdoms  of  Aquitaine 
and  Bavaria.  This  division  gave  such  offence  to  Bernard, 
king  of  Italy,  the  illegitimate  son  of  Pepin,  eldest  son 
of  Charlemagne,  that  he  raised  an  army  against  the 
emperor,  who  put  himself  at  the  head  of  his  troops, 
and  marched  into  Italy.  On  his  approach  the  soldiera 
of  Bernard  fled,  and  the  king  was  taken  prisoner  by  his 
uncle,  who  deprived  him  of  his  eyes,  Bernard  dying  dur¬ 
ing  the  operation.  In  829  L.  created  his  younger  son, 
Charles,  whom  he  had  by  Judith  of  Bavaria,  king  of 
Germany;  on  which  his  other  sons  arose  against  him, 
depriving  him  of  his  crown,  shut  him  up  in  a  monastery, 
where  he  D.  840. 

Louis  II.,  surnamed  the  Young,  b.  about  822,  was  only  son 
of  Lothaire  I.,  and  was  created  king  of  Italy  in  844,  and 
ascended  the  imperial  throne  in  855.  D.  875. 

Louis  III.,  called  the  Blind,  was  the  son  of  Boson,  king 
of  Provence,  and  Ermengarde,  daughter  of  the  emperor, 
Louis  the  Young.  He  succeeded  his  father  at  the  age 
of  10,  and  in  900  contested  the  imperial  throne  with 
BereDger,  who,  having  surprised  him  at  Verona,  de¬ 
prived  him  of  his  eyes.  D.  about  923. 

Louis  IV.,  the  son  of  the  emperor  Arnulphus,  whom  he 
succeeded  in  899.  The  empire  was  a  scene  of  desolation 
during  hie  reign,  being  constantly  ravaged  by  the  Hun¬ 
garians.  He  was  the  last  prince  in  Germany  of  the 
Carlovingian  race.  D.  911. 

Louis  V.,  commonly  called  Louis  of  Bavaria,  was  the  son 
of  Louis  the  Severe,  duke  of  Bavaria.  He  was  elected 
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emperor  in  1314,  and  at  the  same  time  Frederick  le  Bel 
was  chosen  at  Cologne  by  another  party  of  electors, 
which  occasioned  a  war  between  them.  Frederick  was 
taken  prisoner,  but  gained  his  liberty  by  renouncing 
his  claim  in  favor  of  his  rival.  Pope  John  XXII.  being 
opposed  to  that  arrangement,  in  1322  issued  his  bull  of 
deposition  against  L.,  who,  in  return,  appealed  to  a  gen¬ 
eral  council,  and  marched  into  Italy,  where  he  procured 
the  election  of  Peter  de  Corbiere  (Nicholas  V.),  and  by 
whom  he  was  crowned  at  Rome.  Five  electors,  on  the 
other  hand,  chose  Charles  of  Luxemburg  to  be  emperor  ; 
on  which  the  civil  war  was  about  to  be  renewed,  when 
Jj.  was  killed  by  a  fall  from  his  horse,  in  1347. 

lion  is  I.,  king  of  France.  —  See  Louis  I.,  emperor  of 
Germany. 

Louis  II.,  the  Stammerer ,  so  called  from  a  defect  in  his 
speech,  was  the  son  of  Charles  the  Bald,  B.  846,  crowned 
king  of  Aquitaine  in  867,  and  succeeded  his  father  as 
king  of  France  in  877.  He  was  obliged  to  deliver  up 
Provence  to  Boson,  by  whom  it  was  erected  into  a  king¬ 
dom.  His  children  were  Louis  and  Carloman,  who 
divided  the  kingdom  between  them,  and  a  posthumous 
sou,  who  was  afterwards  known  as  Charles  the  Simple. 
D.  at  CompiiSgne  879. 

Louis  III.,  the  sou  of  the  preceding,  and  brother  of  Carlo- 
man,  enjoyed  the  kingdom  with  his  brother.  He  defeated 
Hugh  the  Bastard,  son  of  Lothaire,  marched  against 
Boson,  king  of  Provence,  and  opposed  the  progress  of 
the  Normans.  D.  without  issue  882. 

Louis  IV.,  surnamed  d’Outremer,  was  the  son  of  Charles 
the  Simple,  B.  921,  and  ascended  the  throne  in  936.  He 
invaded  Normandy,  but  was  defeated  and  taken  prisoner 
in  944.  He  regained  his  liberty  the  following  year,  after 
being  obliged  to  concede  Normandy  to  Richard,  son  of 
Duke  William,  and  Laon  to  Hugh,  father  of  Hugh 
Capet.  He  afterwards  recovered  the  latter  territory, 
and  D.  of  a  fall  from  his  horse,  954. 

Louis  V.,  surnamed  the  Faineant  ( do-nothing ),  succeeded 
his  father  Lothaire  in  986,  and  soon  after  took  the 
city  of  Rheims.  He  was  preparing  to  march  to  the 
assistance  of  the  count  of  Barcelona,  who  was  pressed 
by  the  Saracens,  when  he  is  said  to  have  been  poisoned 
by  his  queen,  987.  After  his  death,  the  crown  devolved 
by  right  to  his  uncle  Charles,  Duke  of  Lower  Lorraine; 
but  that  prince  being  disliked  by  the  French,  it  was  con¬ 
ferred  on  Hugh  Capet. 

Louis  VI.,  called  the  Big ,  the  son  of  Philip  I.,  succeeded 
to  the  throne  in  1108.  His  reign  was  disturbed  by 
wars  with  the  Normans,  and  also  by  feuds  among 
his  vassals.  He  also  quarrelled  with  Henry  I.  of  Eng¬ 
land.  and  thus  was  commenced  the  wars  between  the 
English  and  French,  which  lasted  during  3  centuries. 
He  was  a  good  and  wise  monarch,  and  was  ably  sup¬ 
ported  by  his  minister,  Abbe  Suger.  D.  1137. 

Louis  VII.,  was  the  son  and  successor  of  the  preceding. 
B.  1120.  He  had  a  dispute  with  Pope  Innocent  II.,  on 
the  right  of  presenting  to  benefices,  and  was  excom¬ 
municated  by  that  pontiff,  who  also  laid  his  kingdom 
under  interdict.  Thibault,  Count  of  Champagne,  being 
devoted  to  the 
pope,  L.  declar¬ 
ed  war  against 
him,  and  ravag¬ 
ed  his  country. 

A  reconcilia¬ 
tion  afterwards 
took  place  be¬ 
tween  them, 
and  L.,  by  the 
persuasions  of 
St.  Bernard,  en¬ 
gaged  in  a  cru¬ 
sade, but  was  de¬ 
feated  by  Sala- 
din,  and,  on  his 
return  to  Eu¬ 
rope,  was  taken 
at  sea  by  the 
Greeks,  and  de¬ 
livered  by  the 
general  of  Rog¬ 
er,  King  of 
Sicily.  Having 
d  i  v  o  r  c  ed  his 
queen,  Eleanor, 
she  married 
Henry  of  Nor¬ 
mandy,  after- 
wards  Henryll. 
of  England,  to 
whom  she  Fig.  1629.  —  LOUIS  vn. 

brought,  as  her 

dower,  the  provinces  of  Poitou  and  Guienne.  This  pro¬ 
duced  a  new  war  between  England  and  France,  which 
lasted,  with  little  intermission,  for  21  years.  D.  1180. 

Louis  VIII.,  named  the  Lion ,  was  the  son  of  Philip 
Augustus  and  his  queen  Isabella  of  Hainault.  B.  1187. 
In  1216  he  accepted  the  call  of  the  barons  of  England, 
provoked  to  revolt  by  the  tyranny  and  treachery  of 
King  John,  and,  though  prohibited  by  the  papal  legate, 
sent  them  aid,  and  soon  after  landed  in  England  him¬ 
self.  He  took  Rochester  and  Winchester,  besieged  Dover 
unsuccessful!}'  and  received  the  homage  of  the  barons 
at  London ;  but,  after  the  death  of  John,  was  abandoned 
by  most  of  his  adherents,  and  was  excommunicated  by 
the  legate;  his  troops  were  defeated  by  the  Earl  of 
Pembroke,  at  The  Fair  of  Lincoln  ;  and  L.  besieged  in 
in  London,  made  terms  with  Pembroke,  and  withdrew 
to  France  in  Sept.,  1217.  He  succeeded  his  father  in 
1223,  and  in  the  following  year  recovered  most  of  the 
English  possessions  in  France,  in  spite  of  papal  excom¬ 


munications.  In  1226  he  undertook  a  crusade  against 
Raymond,  count  of  Toulouse,  and  the  Albigenses;  took 
Avignon  after  a  3  months’  siege;  overran  Languedoc; 
and  D.  in  Auvergne,  Nov.  of  the  same  year.  He  had 
married  in  1200,  Blanche  of  Castile,  by  whom  he  had  7 
sons  and  one  daughter. 

Louis  IX.,  or  Saint  Louis,  was  b.  in  1214,  and  succeeded 
his  father,  Louis  VIII.,  in  1226.  Being  then  only  in 
his  12th  year,  he  was  placed  under  the  guardianship 
of  his  mother,  Blanche  of  Castile,  who  was  made  regent 
of  the  kingdom.  He  was  declared  of  age  in  1236.  A 
severe  struggle  was  going  on  between  the  crown  and 
some  of  the  great  feudal  nobles,  in  which  the  latter  were 
assisted  by  Henry  III.  of  England.  In  1243  L.  defeated 
the  English  in  several  engagements,  and  a  truce  for  five 
years  was  concluded.  Having  made  a  vow,  in  the  event 
of  recovering  from  a  dangerous  disease,  to  march  against 
the  infidels  in  the  Holy  Land,  he  made  preparations  for 
doing  so,  and,  in  1248,  embarked  at  Aigues-Mortes  with 
an  army  of  56,000  men,  accompanied  by  his  queen,  his 
brothers,  and  almost  all  the  chivalry  of  France.  The 
particulars  of  his  disastrous  campaign,  which  led  to  his 
surrender,  and  that  of  the  remains  of  his  army,  cannot 
be  recorded  here :  but  we  may  remark,  that  a  greater 
union  of  fortitude,  punctilious  honor,  humanity,  and 
personal  bravery,  has  seldom  been  witnessed  in  the  con¬ 
duct  of  a  prince  than  was  displayed  by  L.  throughout 
this  expedition.  The  town  of  Damietta,  which  had  been 
taken  by  the  French,  was  demanded  as  the  price  of  the 
monarch’s  freedom,  and  a  vast  ransom  was  also  claimed 
for  his  followers.  These  terms  being  fulfilled,  L.  em¬ 
barked  with  about  6,000  men,  the  6ole  remains  of  his 
fine  army,  for  Acre,  and  spent  4  years  more  in  Palestine. 
On  his  return  to  France,  he  applied  to  the  govt,  of  his 
kingdom  with  exemplary  diligence,  and  ruled  with  im¬ 
partiality  and  moderation.  Notwithstanding  the  dis¬ 
asters  of  his  crusade,  he  undertook  a  new  one,  the  ob¬ 
ject  of  which  was  the  conquest  both  of  Egypt  and 
Palestine.  Tunis,  however,  was  the  first  point  of  attack  ; 
but  while  engaged  at  the  siege  of  that  place,  a  pesti¬ 
lence  broke  out  among  the  French  troops;  and,  after 
Beeing  one  of  his  sons,  and  a  great  part  of  his  army, 
perish,  he  was  himself  one  of  its  victims,  Aug.  24,  1276. 
L.  was  canonized  by  Boniface  VIII.  in  1297,  and  his  life 
was  written  by  his  friend,  the  Sire  de  Joinville. 

Louis  X.,  surnamed  Hutin  (an  old  French  term  for  quar¬ 
relsome,  was  B.  at  Paris,  1289,  and  succeeded  Philip  the 
Fair,  his  father,  in  1314,  being  king  of  Navarre  before, 
in  right  of  his  mother.  He  recalled  the  news  to  his 
kingdom,  and  made  successful  war  against  the  count  of 
Flanders.  D.  at  Vincennes,  1316. 

Louis  XI.,  was  the  son  of  Charles  VII.,  and  born  at  Bour- 
ges,  in  1425.  Active,  bold,  and  cunning,  he  was  in  all 
respects  unlike  his  father,  of  whose  ministers  and  mis¬ 
tress,  Agnes  Sorel,  he  soon  showed  himself  a  decided 
enemy.  In  1440  he  left  the  court,  and  put  himself  at 
the  head  of  an  insurrection.  Charles  defeated  the  rebels, 
and  executed  some,  but  pardoned  his  son,  whom  he  even 
trusted  with  a  command  against  the  English  and  Swiss. 
L.  conducted  himself  with  valor  and  prudence,  and  his 
father  became  entirely  reconciled  to  him ;  but  having 
soon  entered  into  new  conspiracies,  he  was  obliged  to 
take  refuge  first  in  Dauphine  and  afterwards  in  Bur¬ 
gundy,  and  lived  there  five  years  in  a  dependent  condi¬ 
tion.  On  the  death  of  his  father,  in  1461,  he  dismissed 
the  former  ministers,  and  filled  their  places  with  obscure 
men,  without  character  or  talents  to  recommend  them. 
Insurrections  broke  out  in  various  parts  of  his  domin¬ 
ions  ;  but  they  were  soon  quelled,  and  followed  by  many 
executions.  In  everything  he  did,  his  crooked  policy 
and  sinister  views  were  evident.  Whilst  he  pretended 
to  reconcile  contending  parties,  he  secretly  instigated 
them  against  each  other ;  and  when  he  had  a  negotia- 


Fig.  1630.—  louis  xi.  and  Charles  the  bold  at  peronne. 

tion  with  a  foreign  govt.,  ho  corrupted  its  courtiers  by 
bribes,  and  established  secret  correspondences  with 
them.  He  became  involved  in  a  war  with  Charles  the 
Bold,  duke  of  Burgundy,  which  lasted  from  1465  to  1472. 


In  the  course  of  the  war  L.  having  requested  a  passport 
from  the  duke,  went  to  visit  him  at  Peronne,  though  he 
had  just  before  secretly  instigated  the  people  of  Liege 
to  rise,  and  promised  them  aid.  Charles,  having  dis¬ 
covered  this  act  of  treachery,  was  furious  with  rage,  and 
hesitated  3  days  (during  which  he  kept  the  king  in  pris¬ 
on)  as  to  what  course  he  should  adopt.  Nothing  but  the 
aversion  of  Charles  to  take  the  life  of  a  king,  and  the 
greatest  persistency  in  falsehood  on  the  part  of  the 
latter,  who  asserted  his  innocence  under  the  most  solemn 
oaths,  saved  him.  He  was  obliged  to  accompany  Charles 
to  Liege,  and  to  witness  the  pillage  and  slaughter  of 
which  he  had  been  the  cause.  A  peace  was  concluded 
on  favorable  terms  for  Charles  and  his  allies;  but  when 
L.  returned  to  Paris  he  used  every  artifice  to  evade  its 
fulfillment.  The  great  object  of  L.  was  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  royal  power,  and  the  overthrow  of  the  feudal 
aristocracy;  but  it  is  almost  impossible  to  convey  a  just 
idea  of  his  character,  so  contradictory  were  its  qualities. 
He  was  at  once  confiding  and  suspicious,  avaricious 
and  lavish,  audacious  and  timid,  mild  and  cruel.  D.  1483. 

Louis  XII.,  surnamed  the  Father  of  his  People,  was  the 
son  of  Charles,  duke  of  Orleans,  and  B.  in  1462.  On 
ascending  the  throne,  in  1498,  he  pardoned  the  wrongs 
he  had  suffered  before  his  accession.  “The  king  of 
France,”  said  he,  “  must  not  revenge  the  injuries  done 
to  the  duke  of  Orleans.”  His  reign  was  a  continued 
course  of  warfare.  He  conquered  the  Milanese,  Genoa, 
and  Naples;  but  after  ravaging  Italy  for  15  years,  the 
French  were  expelled  in  1513.  The  Emperor  Maxi¬ 
milian,  Henry  VIII.  of  England,  and  the  Swiss,  attacking 
Louis  in  his  own  dominions,  he  was  obliged  to  sue  for 
peace,  and  D.  in  1515.  About  three  months  before  his 
death  he  had  married  the  young  princess  Mary,  sister 
of  Henry  till.  She  was  his  third  wife,  and  after  his 
death  was  married  to  her  first  lover,  Charles  Brandon, 
duke  of  Suffolk.  L.  XII.  possessed  many  of  the  qualities 
of  a  good  ruler  ;  he  was  honest,  kind-hearted,  and  mag¬ 
nanimous  ;  he  was  also  a  friend  to  science,  and  France 
enjoyed  under  him  a  high  degree  of  prosperity  and 
security. 

Louis  XIII.,  was  the  son  of  Henry  IV.,  and  B.  in  1601. 
Being  only  9  years  old  at  the  death  of  his  father,  the 
care  of  him  and  the  kingdom  was  intrusted  to  his 
mother,  Mary  de  Medicis.  During  the  early  part  of  his 
reign  France  became  the  prey  of  civil  dissensions,  which 
Marshal  d’Ancre,  prime  minister  at  that  time,  was 
utterly  unable  to  suppress;  and  when  the  king,  in  1615, 
married  a  Spanish  princess,  the  disturbances  grew  still 
more  alarming.  At  length  the  Huguenots  rose  in  arms, 
with  Bohan  and  Soubise  at  their  head  ;  and  a  great  part 
of  the  kingdom  rebelled  against  the  king,  who  now  de¬ 
livered  himself  up  to  the  guidance  of  Cardinal  Richelieu. 
After  victory  had  inclined,  sometimes  to  one  side  and 
sometimes  to  the  other,  and  both  parties  felt  deeply  the 
necessity  of  repose,  peace  was  concluded  in  1623.  But 
it  was  of  no  long  duration.  La  Rochelle,  the  head¬ 
quarters  of  the  Huguenots,  revolted,  and  was  supported, 
by  England.  The  king  drove  the  English  to  the  sea,, 
conquered  the  island  of  Rhe,  and  at  last  took  La  Ro¬ 
chelle,  which  had  sustained  all  the  horrors  of  a  siege 
for  12  months.  After  this  event,  fatal  to  the  Protestant 
interest  in  France,  L.  assisted  the  duke  of  Mantua, 
against  the  emperor,  and  entered  on  the  campaign  in 
person,  in  which  he  showed  skill  and  bravery.  In  1631 
a  treaty  was  concluded,  by  which  the  duke  was  con¬ 
firmed  in  his  estates.  The  year  following  Gaston  of 
Orleans,  only  brother  of  the  king,  revolted,  out  of  dis¬ 
like  to  Richelieu,  and  was  assisted  by  the  duke  of  Mont¬ 
morency,  who  being  wounded  and  taken  prisoner  at  the 
battle  of  Castelnauderi,  in  1632,  was  beheaded  at  Tou¬ 
louse.  L.  and  the  cardinal  were  attacked  by  a  mortal, 
disease  nearly  at  the  same  time;  the  latter  died  in  De¬ 
cember,  1642,  and  the  king  in  May  following. 

Louis  XIV.,  called  the  Grand  Monarque,  son  of  the 
preceding,  was  born  1638,  and  only  5  years  old  on  the- 
death  of  his  father,  the  regency  being  in  the  hands  of 
the  queen-mother,  Anne  of  Austria,  under  whom  Maza- 
rin  acted  as  prime  minister.  The  nation  was  then  in¬ 
volved  in  a  war  with  Spain  and  the  emperor,  which  was 
maintained  with  glory  to  the  French  arms  by  the  Prince 
of  Conde  and  the  famous  Turenne  ;  but  although  L.  was 
successful  abroad,  liis  kingdom  was  distracted  by  in¬ 
ternal  divisions;  the  Parisians,  irritated  against  Maza- 
rin  and  the  queen,  took  up  arms ;  and  the  king,  his 
mother,  and  the  cardinal,  were  obliged  to  fly.  The- 
Spaniards,  profiting  by  these  troubles,  made  several  con¬ 
quests  in  Champagne,  Lorraine,  and  Italy.  In  1651  the 
king  assumed  the  government,  but  Mazarin  return¬ 
ing  to  power  the  year  following,  the  civil  war  was  re¬ 
newed.  On  the  war  breaking  out  between  England  and 
Holland,  L.  joined  with  the  latter ;  after  a  few  naval  ac¬ 
tions,  the  peace  of  Breda  was  concluded  in  1667.  In 
1672  the  French  king  made  an  attack  on  Holland,  and 
reduced  some  of  its  provinces  in  a  few  weeks.  This  in¬ 
vasion  produced  a  new  confederacy  against  L.,  between 
the  emperor,  Spain,  and  the  elector  of  Braudenburg,  in 
which  the  allies  were  unsuccessful,  and  which  was  ter¬ 
minated,  in  1678,  by  the  treaty  of  Nimeguen.  Amidst 
all  his  glory,  L.  committed  an  act  of  impolitic  cruelty, 
by  the  revocation,  in  1685,  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes, 
granted  by  Henry  IV.  in  favor  of  the  Protestants  —  a 
measure  which  drove  from  Franc*  a  vast  number  of  in¬ 
genious  mechanics  and  others,  who  settled  in  England 
and  Holland.  About  this  time  another  league  W'as 
formed  against  France  by  the  prince  of  Orange,  the- 
duke  of  Savoy,  and  the  electors  of  Bavaria  and  Bran¬ 
denburg.  To  this  league  were  afterwards  added  the 
German  emperor  and  the  king  of  Spain.  The  dauphin 
had  the  command  of  the  French  army,  and  he  opened 
the  campaign  by  taking  Philipsburg  in  October,  1688,, 
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but  he  was  soon  forced  to  retreat  before  a  superior  force. 
In  1690  Luxembourg  gained  the  battle  of  Fleurus,  and 
Catinat  took  Nice,  and  gained  a  victory  over  the  troops 
of  the  duke  of  Savoy ;  this  was  followed  by  the  taking 
of  Mons  in  Flanders,  Valencia  in  Spain,  and  Carmagno- 
la  and  Montmelian  in  Savoy.  These  successes  were 
counterbalanced  by  the  defeat  of  Tourville’s  squadron 
off  La  Hogue,  by  Admiral  Russell,  June  2,  1692.  L.  in 

person  took  Na-  _ 

mur,  and  Luxem¬ 
bourg  gained  the 
battles  of  Steen- 
kirk  and  Neer- 
winden.  In  1696, 

Savoy  made  a 
separate  peace 
with  France, 
which  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  gene¬ 
ral  one  at  Rys- 
wick,  in  1697.  The 
tranquillity  of 
Europe,  however, 
was  again  broken 
by  the  death  of 
Charles  II.,  king 
of  Spain,  in  1700. 

He  left  his  crown 
to  Philip  of 
France,  duke  of 
Anj  o  u,  who  as¬ 
sumed  the  title  of 
Philip  V.  In  op¬ 
position  to  him 
the  A  rchduke 
Charles  laid  claim 
to  the  throne ; 
and  he  was  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  em¬ 
peror,  Holland, 
and  England. 

Prince  Eugene 
had  the  command 
of  the  imperial  forces,  with  which  he  took  Cremona.  In 
1704,  Eugene  and  Marlborough  gained  the  great  battle 
of  Hochstet,  or  Blenheim;  the  year  following,  Nice  and 
Villa-Franca  were  taken  by  the  French,  who  also  gained 
a  dear  victory  at  Cassano  over  Eugene ;  on  the  other 
hand,  Barcelona  surrendered  to  the  archduke,  and  Gi- 
ronne  declared  in  his  favor ;  the  battle  of  Ramilies  was 
gained  by  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  and  Prince  Eugene 
saved  Turin  by  defeating  the  duke  of  Orleans.  In  1708, 
Lille  was  retaken  by  the  allies,  who  also  gained  the  bat¬ 
tle  of  Oudeuarde,  and  the  imperialists  made  themselves 
masters  of  Naples.  The  year  following  the  French  lost 
Tournay,  and  suffered  a  great  defeat  at  Malplaquet. 
In  1713  a  treaty  of  peace  was  signed  at  Utrecht  by 
F'rance.  Spain,  England,  Savoy,  Portugal,  Prussia,  and 
Holland  ;  and  the  next  year  peace  was  concluded 
with  the  emperor  at  Rastadt.  Louis,  though  aged 
and  reduced  to  stand  at  bay,  still  retained  vigor 
enough  to  save  France  from  the  dismemberment  threat¬ 
ened  by  the  allies,  and  to  leave  to  his  successor  his  most 
valuable  conquests.  The  internal  administration  of  his 
govt,  during  this  long  period  had  been  marked  by  the 
highest  magnificence,  and  conduced  to  the  most  splen¬ 
did  results.  The  favorite  motto  of  L.,  L’etat  c'est  Moi , 
was  quite  as  much  the  expression  of  a  principle  as  of 
personal  pride,  and  it  meant  the  extension  and  consoli¬ 
dation  of  the  state  from  its  own  centre,  in  place  of  the 
distraction  of  government  occasioned  by  the  feudal  sys¬ 
tem.  He  carried  this  principle  into  effect  immediately 
after  the  death  of  Mazarin,  by  dispensing  with  any  fu¬ 
ture  prime  minister ;  and  the  issue  of  it  (besides  its  re¬ 
sults  in  his  political  wars)  was  to  humble  the  noblesse, 
and  raise  the  talent  of  the  middle  classes  to  places  of 
trust  —  as  in  the  person  of  Colbert.  The  domestic  his¬ 
tory  of  L.,  for  the  greater  part  of  his  life,  is  far  more  open 
to  censure  than  any  part  of  his  public  conduct  His 
succession  of  mistresses,  La  Valli&re,  Montespan,  Fon- 
tange,  and  others,  exhibits  him  in  the  character  of  a 
sensualist,  and  we  can  only  say  that  he  was  not  an  un¬ 
repentant  one  for  at  least  the  last  twenty  years  of  his 
life.  To  Madame  deMaintenon,  aided  by  the  eloquence 
of  Bossuet,  belongs  the  credit  of  reforming  him  in  this 
particular,  and  the  most  sceptical  of  historians  have  not 
been  able  to  show  that  Madame  owed  her  influence  to 
any  sacrifice  of  honor,  or  that  she  was  not  really  mar¬ 
ried  to  him  in  1684,  about  a  year  after  the  death  of  his 
queen,  Maria  Theresa.  Apart  from  all  this,  Louis  XIV. 
was  distinguished  by  high  qualities  of  heart  and  mind, 
and  his  self-command  and  moderation  in  all  that  per¬ 
tains  to  the  sovereign  character  cannot  be  doubted.  He 
most  completely  realized  the  idea  of  a  monarchy  at  a 
period  when  the  habits  of  thought,  and  the  manners 
of  a  people,  naturally  fickle,  and  tired  of  his  long  reign, 
were  taking  a  new  direction ;  and  if  he  loved  warlike 
enterprise  too  much,  as  indeed  he  deplored  on  his  death¬ 
bed,  he  also  loved  France,  and  did  all  in  his  power  to 
develop  the  resources  of  commerce,  industry,  literature, 
and  art,  and  to  discover  the  efficient  instruments  of  a 
wise  administration.  D.  1715. 
jLouis  XV.,  great-grandson  and  successor  of  the  preceding, 
was  B.  in  1710  ;  and  Louis  XIV.  dying  when  he  was  only 
five  years  of  age,  the  kingdom  was  placed  under  the 
regency  of  Philip,  duke  of  Orleans.  L.  was  crowned  in 
1722,  and  declared  of  age  the  following  year.  The  begin¬ 
ning  of  his  reign  was  rendered  disastrous  by  the  Missis¬ 
sippi  scheme  of  Law  (q.  v.),  the  famous  financier,  which 
ruined  thousands  of  people.  On  the  death  of  the  duke 
.of  Orleans,  in  1723,  he  was  succeeded  as  prime  minister 


by  the  duke  of  Bourbon,  who  was  displaced  in  1725,  and 
was  succeeded  by  Cardinal  Fleury.  The  same  year  the 
king  married  the  daughter  of  the  king  of  Poland.  On 
the  death  of  the  last-mentioned  monarch,  in  1733,  X,. 
supported  the  election  of  his  father-in-law,  Stanislaus,  j 
against  the  elector  of  Saxony,  which  occasioned  a  war 
between  France  and  the  emperor;  Stanislaus,  however, 
was  forced  to  abandon  the  throne  ;  but  the  French  were 
successful  in  Italy,  and  a  peace  was  concluded  in  1738. 
The  death  of  the  emperor  Charles  opened  a  new  scene. 
The  succession  of  the  house  of  Austria  was  disputed  by 
four  persons,  and  L.  declared  himself  against  Maria 
Theresa,  daughter  of  the  late  emperor,  contrary  to  his 
own  engagements.  He  supported  the  pretensions  of  the 
elector  of  Bavaria,  who  called  himself  Charles  VII. 
That  prince  took  Prague,  where  he  was  crowned  king 
of  Bohemia ;  but  in  1742  that  city  was  retaken,  and  the 
allies,  under  the  king  of  England,  gained  the  battle  of 
Dettingen.  In  1744  L.  took  the  field  in  person,  and 
captured  Courtray,  Menin,  and  Ypres ;  he  was  also 
present  at  the  battles  of  Fontenoy  and  Lawfeld.  These 
advantages  were  accompanied  by  the  taking  of  Ghent, 
Ostend,  Brussels,  Bergen-op-Zoom,  and  other  places.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  troops  of  the  duke  of  Saxony,  and 
of  the  queen  of  Hungary,  ravaged  Provence,  and  the 
English  completely  ruined  the  French  commerce  at 
sea,  and  negotiations  were  opened  which  ended  in  the 
peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  in  1748.  In  1755  a  new  war 
Firoke  out  between  France  and  England,  in  which  the 
latter  power  had  Prussia  for  an  ally,  while  Austria 
leagued  with 


France.  At 
first  the 
French  were 
succe  ssful, 
taking  Port 
Mahon,  de¬ 
feating  the 
dukeof  Cum¬ 
ber  1  a  n  d  at 
H  a  stinbeck, 
and  forcing 
the  English 
general  and 
his  army  to 
capitulate  at 
Closter -  Sev¬ 
en.  The  elec- 
torate  of 
llanover  was 
c  o  n  q  uered  ; 
but  in  1757 
the  French 
and  Aus¬ 
trians  were 
defeated  by 
Frederick 
the  Great  at 
Ro  s  s  bac  h ; 
this  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  oth¬ 
er  losses.both 
by  land  and 
sea,  particu¬ 
larly  by  the  Fig.  1632. —  krencu  costumes,  1770. 
conquest  of 

Canada  by  the  English,  and  L  ,  humiliated, despised  by  his 
subjects,  and  given  up  to  the  grossest  immoralities  with 
his  mistresses,  and  his  Parc  aux  Cerfs,  v.  in  1774.  He 
was  polite,  affable,  and  naturally  humane ;  but  want  of 
strength  of  character,  and  sensual  indulgences,  degraded 
him  equally  as  a  monarch  and  a  man.  The  storm  which 
burst  on  the  head  of  his  devoted  successor  was  fully  ex¬ 
pected  by  him ;  but  he  selfishly  congratulated  himself 
that,  bad  as  things  were,  they  would  last  his  time. 

Louis  XVI.,  son  of  Louis  the  dauphin,  and  Maria  Josephine, 
daughter  of  Frederic  Augustus,  king  of  Poland,  was  B. 
in  1754,  and  immediately  created  duke  of  Berri.  On  the 
death  of  his  father,  in  1765,  he  became  the  heir  to  the 
throne;  and  in  1770  he  married  Marie  Antoinette,  an 
Austrian  princess  of  great  beauty  and  accomplishments. 
In  1774  he  succeeded  to  the  crown.  France  was  in  a 
deplorable  state;  her  finances  were  nearly  exhausted, 
her  trade  diminished,  her  navy  destroyed,  and  the  na¬ 
tion  groaned  under  a  weight  of  debt.  In  this  state 
of  things  the  people  looked  to  their  young  king  to 
recover  their  lost  greatness,  and  he  seconded  their  hopes 
by  calling  around  him  those  persons  whom  he  thought 
most  likely  to  redeem  the  errors  of  the  late  administra¬ 
tion.  He  chose  Turgot  and  Malesherbes  for  his  first 
ministers.  His  first  act  was  very  popular;  he  dispensed 
with  the  customary  tax  paid  by  the  people  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  every  new  reign.  In  1774  the  parliament  was 
recalled,  and  affairs  began  to  assume  a  favorable  aspect, 
when  the  war  of  the  American  Revolution  broke  out, 
and  the  agents  of  the  U.  States,  Franklin  and  Deane, 
arrived  in  Paris  to  solicit  aid  for  the  struggling  colonies. 
L .,  though  sympathizing  with  the  Americans,  was  averse 
to  embarking  in  a  war  on  their  account;  but  his  pacific 
inclination  was  at  length  overcome  by  the  urgency  of 
his  ministers  and  of  the  queen,  and  on  Feb.  6,  1778,  he 
concluded  the  treaty  of  alliance  with  the  United  States, 
which  in  a  few  months  resulted  in  the  declaration  of 
hostilities  between  France  and  Great  Britain.  The  war 
cost  France  1,400,000,000  livres ;  and  beside  the  irre¬ 
parable  deficit  it  produced  in  the  already  disordered 
finances,  it  tended  greatly  to  weaken  the  monarchy  by 
diffusing  republican  and  revolutionary  ideas.  Necker! 
became,  by  his  attempts  of  reform,  so  obnoxious  to  the 
court  and  the  aristocracy  that  he  was  obliged  to  resign 
in  1781.  The  sanguine  Calonne  took  the  post,  and  strove 1 


as  vainly  against  the  overwhelming  embarrassments 
of  the  government ;  and  the  Cardinal  de  Brienne,  who 
succeeded  Calonne,  laid  such  intolerable  burdens  upon 
the  people  that  their  parliament  refused  to  register 
them.  For  this  the  members  were  exiled  to  Troyes, 
but  were  afterwards  recalled  by  L.,  who,  at  the  sugges¬ 
tion  of  Necker,  again  in  office,  convened  the  states- 
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general.  This  assembly  met  in  May,  1789.  The  public 
mind  was  agitated.  Mirabeau  was  the  leader  of  the 
popular  party.  At  his  voice  the  people  of  Paris  arose, 
and  on  the  14th  of  July  that  year  stormed  the  Bastile. 
Revolution  had  begun ;  and  in  October  the  armed  mob, 
with  a  prodigious  number  of  women,  marched  to  Ver¬ 
sailles,  forced  the  palace,  murdered  the  guards,  and 
searched  in  vain  for  the  queen,  who  would  have  shared 
the  same  fate  had  she  not  escaped  from  her  bed,  which 
the  miscreants  pierced  with  their  sabres.  The  result 
of  this  insurrection  was.  the  leading  of  the  king  and  his 
family  in  triumph  to  Paris,  amid  the  insults  of  a  law¬ 
less  rabble.  In  February,  1790,  L.  was  forced  to  accept 
the  new  constitution;  but,  notwithstanding  all  his  con¬ 
cessions,  finding  himself  a  mere  prisoner  at  Paris,  and 
exposed  daily  to  new  injuries,  he  resolved  to  escape. 
Accordingly,  on  the  night  of  June  21,  1791,  he  and  his 
family  quitted  the  Tuileries;  but  at  Varennes  he  was 
recognized,  and  conducted  back  to  Paris,  where  he  be¬ 
came  a  prisoner  in  his  own  palace.  War  was  declared 
against  France  by  the  emperor  and  the  king  of  Prussia ; 
and  the  duke  of  Brunswick  marched  into  the  country, 
but  was  forced  to  retreat.  In  the  meantime,  the  people 
were  wrought  up  to  a  pitch  of  savage  ferocity,  and  as¬ 
saulted  the  Tuileries,  in  storming  which,  they  murdered 
the  brave 
and  loyal 
Swiss 
guards.  The 
king  an  d 
royal  family 
sought  re¬ 
fuge  in  the 
National 
A  s  8  e  m  bly, 
which  order¬ 
ed  them  to 
be  sent  to 
the  Temple. 

The  Legisla¬ 
tive  Assem- 
b 1 y gave 
way  to  the 
National 
C  onvention, 
which 
brought  L. 
to  trial.  His 
defence  was 
conduc  ted 
by  Males¬ 
herbes, 

Tronchet,  Fig.  1634.  —  the  temple. 

and  Deseze; 

and  his  own  deportment  was,  as  it  had  uniformly  been 
during  his  confinement.firm  and  modest, dignified  and  re¬ 
signed.  Jan.  17, 1793,  he  was  adjudged  to  death  for  con¬ 
spiring  against  the  public  good.  His  separation  from  his 
family  was  uncommonly  affecting;  yet  in  every  scene  he 
manifested  the  spirit  of  a  Christian,  and  employed  the 
short  interval  allowed  him  in  preparation  for  death.  On 
Jan.  21st  he  was  led  to  the  scaffold,  where  he  showed  the 
calm  fortitude  which  had  distinguished  him  through  all 
the  scenes  of  suffering  and  indignity  to  which  he  had 
been  exposed.  He  declared  his  innocence  to  the  sur¬ 
rounding  crowd,  but  was  interrupted  while  addressing 
the  people  by  the  noise  of  drums  and  the  interference 
of  his  executioners.  He  was  accompanied  by  his  con¬ 
fessor,  the  A  bbe  Edgeworth,  who.  as  the  monarch  laid 
his  head  on  the  fatal  block,  exclaimed,  “Ascend.  O  son 
of  St.  Louis,  ascend  to  heaven!  ”  His  body  was  thrown 
into  a  pit  filled  with  lime,  and  no  vestige  left  of  the 
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Land  area, 

45,420  sq  m. 
Water  area, 

8,300  sq.  in. 

Pop . 1,118,587 

Male  ....559,850 
Female  .559,237 
Native  1,068,840 
Foreign.  .49,747 
White.. .558, 395 
African. 559, 193 

Chinese . 333 

Japanese _ 39 

Indian . 627 

COUNTIES. 

Acadia . F  6 

Ascension  _.F  9 
Assumption  G  8 
Avoyelles... I)  7 
Bienville. ...B  4 

Bossier . A  3 

Caddo . A  3 

Calcasieu  ...F  4 
Caldwell  ._..B  6 
Cameron  ...G  4 
Catahoula. ..C  7 
Claiborne  ..A  5 
Concordia  ..I)  7 

De  Soto . B  3 

East  Baton 

Rouge.. E  8 
East  Carroll  A  8 
East  Feliciana 

E  9 

Franklin  ,...B  7 

Grant . C  5 

Iberia. . G  7 

Iberville  ....F  8 

Jackson . B  5 

Jefferson ...  G  10 
Lafayette  ..  F  6 
Lafourche..  G  10 
Lincoln  ....  A  5 
Livingston .  F  9 
Madison  ....  B  8 
Morehouse  .A  7 
Natchito¬ 
ches. .C  4 

Orleans . F  11 

Ouachita  ...  B  6 
Plaque¬ 
mines  ...G  11 
Pointe 

Coupee. .E  7 
Rapides  ....  D  6 
Red  River  ,_B  4 
Richland  ...B  7 

Sabine . D  4 

St.  Bernard  .G  12 
St.  Charles. .G  10 
St.  Helena  ..E  9 
St.  James...  F  9 
St.  John  the 
Baptist..F  10 
St.  Landry. _E  6 
St.  Martin  __F  7 

St.  Mary _ G  8 

St.  Tamma¬ 
ny.  .F  11 
Tangipahoa. E  10 

Tensas _ C  8 

Terrebonne. H  9 

Union . A  6 

Vermilion.. G  6 

Vernon . D  4 

Washington  E  10 
Webster... .A  4 
West  Baton 
Rouge... E  8 
WestCarrollA  8 
West  Felici¬ 
ana.. E  8 
Winn . C  5 


CHIEF  CITIES. 

Pop.—  Thousands. 

242  New  Orleans 
G  11 

12  Shreveport 

A  3 

10  Baton  Rouge 
.K  8 

3  New  Iberia  G7 
3  Lake  Charles 
F  4 

3  Gretna....G  10 
3  Monroe...  B  6 
3  PlaquemineF  8 
3  Donaldson- 

ville..F  8 
3  AlexandriaD  6 
2  Morgan  City 

G  8 

2  Franklin  .  G  8 
2  Lafayette.F  7 
2  Thibodeaux 

G  9 

2  Natchitoches 
C  5 

2  St.  Martin- 

ville..F  7 
2  Opelousas. E  6 
2  AmiteCity  E  10 
1  Patterson  .G  8 
1  JeaneretteG  7 
1  Minden  ...A  4 
1  Houma  ...G  9 
1  Jackson  ..E  8 
1  Homer.... A  4 
1  Washington 

E  7 

1  MandevilleF  10 
1  Bastrop... A  7 
1  Covington  F 10 
1  Clinton... E  9 
1  Kenner  ...F  10 


La.—confd. 
Pop.— Hundreds. 

9  Mansfield  ..B  3 
9  Arcadia  ...  A  5 
8  Labadieville 

G  8 

8  Vidalia  ....  C8 
8  Bayou  Goula 
F  8 

8  Berwick  ...G  8 

8  Ruston _ B  5 

7  Napoleonville 
G  8 

7  Hammond  E  10 
7  Robeline  ...C  4 
7  Breaux  Bridge 
F  7 

7  Convent .  _.F  9 
6  Lake  Provi¬ 
dence. .A  8 
6  Abbeville  ,_G  6 

6  Delhi . B  8 

6  Coushatta_.C  4 
6  White  Castle 
F  8 

6  Madisonville 

F  10 

6  Baldwin ..  .G  7 

6  Rayne . _F  6 

6  St.  Sophie. G  11 
5  Marksville.D  7 
5  Pineville  ..  D  6 
5  Trenton .  ..A  6 
5  New  Roads  E  8 
5  Dorcyville  .F  8 
5  ProvencaL.C 4 
5  St.  Joseph  .C  8 
5  FarmervilleA6 
5  Ponchatoula 

F  10 

5  Lake  Village 
B  4 

5  St.  Gabriel. F  8 
4  Hahnville.G  10 
4  W.  Monroe  A  6 
4  Lockport  _.G  9 
4  Paincourt- 

ville..G  8 
4  Smithland  .E  7 
4  Ville  Platte  E  6 
4  Victoria... .C  4 
4  Crowley .  ..F-6 
4  St.  Maurice  C  5 
4  Centerville  G  8 
4  Belair  ....  G  11 
4  Gibsland...A  5 
4  Marthaville  C  4 
4  Lecompte..D  6 

4  Rayville _ B7 

4  Slidell . F  11 

4  Melville. ...E  7 
4  Evergreen  _E  6 
4  Harrisonburg 
C  7 

4  Columbia  ..  B  6 
4  Grand  Cane  B  3 
4  Cottonport.E  7 
4  Indian  Village 
B  6 

4  Kelloggs 

Landing. _B  9 
4  St. Patricks  F  9 
4  Waterproof  C  8 
4  YoungsvilleF6 
3  Grand  Coteau 
F  7 

3  Keatchie  ..  B  3 
3  Bienville  . .  B  5 
3  Welcome ..  F  9 
3  BlackHawkD  7 

3  Delta . B  9 

3  Campti  ....  C  4 
3  Haughton..A  4 

3  Boyce . D  5 

3  Hermitage  E  8 
3  Lafourche 
Crossing. .G  9 
3  Pointe  a  la 
Hache.-_G  11 
3  Winnsboro.B  7 

3  Bunkie _ E  6 

3  Oak  Ridge. A  7 
3  Carencro...F7 
3  RobertsvilleC  4 
3  Logansport  C  3 
3  Roseland..E  10 

3  Wilson _ E  8 

3  GreensburgE9 
3  Tangipahoa 

E10 

3  Grand  Isle  II  11 
3  Kdgard  ....  F  9 

3  Floyd _ A  8 

3  Port  Allen  .F  8 
3  Raceland  . ,G  9 
2  Simsboro  ..A  5 
2  PilotTown  H  12 
2  Areola  ... ,E  10 
2  Mt.LebanonB4 

2  Trinity _ C  7 

2  Eola . E  6 

2  ArnaudvilleF  7 
2  Port  Hudson 

E  8 

2  Springfield  F 10 
2  Tallulah... .B  8 
2  Bellevue  ..  A  4 

2  Buras _ H  11 

2  Albemarle  .G  9 
2  Charenton  ,G  8 
2  HaynesvilleA  4 
2  Lakeland  ..  E  8 
2  Leonville  ..F 7 
2  MoreauvilleD  7 
2  Newellton  .B  8 
2  Pleasant  Hill 
C  4 

2  Shiloh . A  5 

2  Sugartown.E  5 
2  Waterloo  ..  E  8 

2  Welsh . F  5 

2  Alto . B  7 


La.—cont'd. 

Pop.-  Hundreds. 

2  CheneyvilleD  6 
2  Independence 
E  10 

2  Mermenton  F  5 
2  Raccourci .  E  7 
2  Rosedale  . .  F  8 
2  Schriever  .  G  9 
2  St-BernardG  11 

2  Vernon _ B  6 

2  Jonesville..C  7 
2  Mt,  Airy  ...F  9 
2  Rosefieid  ..C  6 

2  Colfax . C  5 

2  Millikens 

Bend. .B  8 
2  Athens  ....A 8 
2  Fairmount  D  5 
2  Ouachita  ..A 6 
2  Big  Cane...E  7 
2  Broussard  _F  7 

2  Cades _ F7 

2  Central  _  .  .  .F  9 

2  China . F  5 

2  Clio _ F  9 

2  Collinston  A  7 
2  Glencoe  ...G  7 
2  Marion  ....A  6 
2  New  Texas. E  7 
2  Pilcherpoint 

A  8 

2  Vienna . A  5 


LOUI 


LOUI 


LOUI 
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place  of  his  interment,  Z.  XVI.  was  one  of  the  most 
moral  and  best-intentioned  sovereigns  of  France;  and 
in  spite  of  all  the  prejudices  to  which  the  misrule  of 
his  ancestors  had  subjected  him,  was  allowed  to  possess 
an  amiable  heart,  an  upright  mind,  and  a  refined  and 
enlarged  understanding. 

Louis  XVII.,  second  son  of  the  preceding,  was  b.  in  1785, 
and  was  at  first  styled  Due  de  Normandie,  and  after  the 
death  of  his  elder  brother,  Louis-Joseph,  in  1789,  became 
dauphin  of  France.  Imprisoned  in  the  Temple  with  his 
relatives,  he  was,  after  his  father’s  death,  styled  mon¬ 
arch  by  the  Royalists  and  foreign  powers.  A  cobbler, 
named  Simon,  was  appointed  his  gaoler,  with  the  deri¬ 
sive  title  of  tutor.  He  D.  in  1795,  it  is  suspected  of  poi¬ 
son  ;  hut  it  is  more  probable  that  his  life  was  brought 
to  a  premature  close  by  the  harsh  treatment  to  which 
he  had  been  subjected  in  prison.  Many  impostors  have 
Bought  to  pass  for  the  veritable  Louis  XVII..  but  have 
succeeded  in  obtaining  but  a  small  number  of  dupes. 

Louis  XVIII.,  Stanislas  JVavier,  surnamed  Le  Desire,  sec¬ 
ond  son  of  the  dauphin  (the  son  of  Louis  XV.),  was  B.  in 
1755,  and  was  originally  known  as  the  Count  de  Pro¬ 
vence.  At  the  accession  of  his  brother,  Louis  XVI.,  in 
1774,  he  received  the  title  of  Monsieur;  and  after  the 
death  of  his  nephew,  in  1795,  from  which  time  he  reck¬ 
oned  his  reign,  he  took  the  name  and  title  of  Z.  XVIII., 
king  of  France  and  Navarre.  As  a  boy,  he  is  said  to 
have  manifested  a  disposition  tinctured  with  much  ti¬ 
midity  and  reserve,  but  to  have  exhibited  a  far  more  de¬ 
cided  turn  for  literary  pursuits  than  either  his  elder  or 
his  younger  brother  Charles  X.,  with  whom  he  was  edu¬ 
cated  ;  and  he  early  acquired  the  character  of  a  good 
classical  scholar.  When  Louis  XVI.,  attempting  to  es¬ 
cape  to  the  frontiers  of  the  kingdom,  took  the  road 
to  Montmedy,  and  was  arrested  at  Varennes,  Monsieur 
took  that  of  Mons,  and  reached  Brussels  in  safety;  and 
in  1792,  he  and  the  Count  d’Artois  joined  the  Prussian 
army,  at  the  head  of  six  thousand  cavalry.  The 
progress  of  the  republican  arms,  however,  compelled 
them  to  make  a  retreat,  first  to  Turin,  and  afterwards 
to  Verona,  where  he  assumed  the  name  of  Count  de 
Lille,  a  title  which  he  retained  till  his  accession  to  the 
French  throne.  He  now  led  a  wandering  life,  supported 
by  foreign  courts,  especially  the  British,  and  by  some 
friends  of  the  house  of  Bourbon.  In  1796  he  joined  the 
army  of  the  prince  de  Cond6,  on  the  Rhine.  After  this 
he  went  to  Blankenburg,  where  he  lived  under  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  the  duke  of  Brunswick,  and  carried  on  a  cor¬ 
respondence  with  his  friends  in  France,  especially  with 
Picliegru.  Being  invited  to  Russia  by  the  Emperor 
Paul,  he  took  up  his  residence  for  a  while  in  the  ducal 
castle  of  Mittau,  in  Courland.  The  versatility  of  his  new 
ally,  however,  soon  put  an  end  to  his  continuance  there, 
and  he  received  peremptory  orders  to  quit  Russia  in  a 
week.  The  Russian  govt,  then  allowed  him  to  reside  at 
Warsaw  ;  and  while  there,  in  1803,  Bonaparte,  at  that 
time  first  consul,  attempted  to  induce  him  to  renounce 
his  claims  to  the  throne.  To  which  he  replied  :  “  I  do 
not  confound  M.  Buonaparte  with  his  predecessors  ;  I  es¬ 
teem  his  valor,  and  his  military  talents,  and  thank  him 
for  all  the  good  he  has  done  my  people.  But  faithful  to 
the  rank  in  which  I  was  born,  I  shall  never  give  up  my 
rights.  Though  in  chains,  I  shall  still  esteem  myself 
the  descendant  of  St.  Louis.  As  successor  of  Frangois  I., 

I  will  at  least  say,  like  him  —  ‘  We  have  lost  all  except 
our  honor.’”  In  1805,  L.,  with  the  consent  of  the  em¬ 
peror  Alexander,  returned  to  Mittau;  but  the  peace  of 
Tilsit  obliged  him  to  leave  the  Continent,  and,  as  a  last 
resource,  he  took  refuge  in  England.  Here  he  was  hos¬ 
pitably  received ;  and  Hartwell,  in  Buckinghamshire,  a 
seat  belonging  to  the  Marquis  of  Buckingham,  was  as¬ 
signed  as  his  residence,  where  he  remained  till  the  fall 
of  Napoleon,  in  1814,  drew  him  from  his  retreat  to  re¬ 
ascend  the  throne  of  his  ancestors.  On  the  3d  of  May 
he  made  his  entry  into  Paris ;  on  the  30th  he  caused  a 
constitution  to  be  drawn  up;  on  the  4th  of  June  it  was 
formally  accepted  ;  and  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  which 
was  established  by  this  instrument,  requested  the  king 
to  take  the  surname  of  “The  Desired,”  Louis  le  Desire. 
But  the  disgrace  which  the  French  arms  had  received 
was  too  deeply  felt  by  the  soldiers  who  had  fought  under 
Napoleon  to  make  them  satisfied  with  the  Bourbons, 
and  the  prevalence  of  ultra-liberal  opinions  rendered  a 
great  portion  of  the  people  disaffected  to  the  monarchy  ; 
and  when  Napoleon  made  his  reappearance  in  France, 
March  1,  1815,  his  presence  roused  every  latent  feeling, 
and  inspired  his  former  followers  with  tenfold  courage 
and  enthusiasm.  L.  was  compelled  to  flee  from  Paris 
o-n  the  20th,  and  seek  refuge  in  Belgium.  The  duke 
and  duchess  d’Orleans,  the  old  prince  de  Conde,  the 
count  d’Artois,  and  the  duke  de  Berri,  also  hastily  left 
Paris;  and  proceeding  to  La  Vendee  and  the  S.  of  France, 
they  endeavored  to  awaken  popular  sympathy  in  favor 
of  the  royal  cause.  The  ministers,  together  with  several 
officers  of  distinction,  followed  the  king  ;  and  Talley¬ 
rand,  in  particular,  was  actively  engaged  in  his  cause  at 
Vienna.  Great  events  now  followed  in  rapid  succession. 
The  battle  of  Waterloo,  fought  on  the  18th  of  June, 
broke  the  power  of  Napoleon;  Wellington  and  Blticlier 
marched  to  Paris  ;  and  Fouche,  who  had  already  induced 
the  emperor  to  leave  France,  put  a  stop  to  the  shedding 
of  blood  by  the  capitulation  of  Paris,  July  3d.  Thus  was 
L.  once  more  restored  to  the  throne  of  France.  On  the 
7th  of  July  the  British  and  Prussians  occupied  Paris; 
on  the  9th  the  king  entered  the  capital,  under  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  ;  and  he  immediately 
appointed  his  new  ministry,  at  the  head  of  which  was 
Talleyrand,  and  in  which  Fouche  was  minister  of  police. 
Among  the  most  decided  measures  by  which  the  king 
sought  to  support  his  throne,  was  the  ordinance  of  July 
16,  disbanding  the  army,  according  to  the  wishes  of  the] 


Allies;  and  another,  dated  July  24,  excluding  from  the 
general  amnesty  those  who  were  there  denominated 
“  rebels,”  and  whose  punishment,  for  the  most  part,  con¬ 
sisted  in  exile,  or  degradation  from  the  peerage.  All 
the  relations  of  Napoleon  were,  under  pain  of  death, 
banished  from  France;  as  were  also  those  who  had  voted 
for  the  death  of  Louis  XVI.,  and  those  who  had,  in  1815, 
received  offices  or  honors  from  the  “  usurper.”  During 
the  last  few  years  of  his  reign,  L.  was  much  enfeebled 
by  disease ;  a  dry  erysipelas  in  his  legs  had  deprived 
him  of  the  power  of  walking;  while  his  attachment  to 
the  pleasures  of  the  table  increased  his  natural  tendency 
to  corpulence,  and  a  paralysis  of  the  lower  limbs  taking 
place,  he  died,  Sept.  16,  1824,  having  survived  his  second 
restoration  nine  years. 

Louis  Philip  pe,  King  of  the  French,  the  eldest  son 
of  the  duke  d’Orleans,  better  known  in  the  revolution¬ 
ary  times  as  Philippe  EgaliU,  and  of  Marie,  only  daugh¬ 
ter  of  the  duke  de  Penthiilvre,  was  b.  in  Paris,  Oct.  6th, 
1773.  His  education,  which  was  intrusted  to  the  cele¬ 
brated  Madame  de  Genlis,  was  directed  equally  to  the 
development  of  his  physical,  moral,  and  intellectual 
nature.  Without  neglecting  the  ancient  and  modern 
languages,  and  the  usual  branches  of  learning  and  sci¬ 
ence,  L.  P.  and  his  brothers  were  inured  to  bodily  fa¬ 
tigue;  and  gardening,  turnery,  basket-making,  and  car¬ 
pentry  ranked  among  the  number  of  their  accomplish¬ 
ments.  At  the  age  of  17,  his  father  introduced  him  to 
the  Jacobin  Club;  in  1791,  having  received  the  com¬ 
mand  of  a  regiment  of  dragoons,  he  set  out  to  join  it  at 
A'alenciennes ;  and  war  being  declared  against  Austria, 
he  made  his  first  campaign  in  1792,  fighting  at  Valmy 
at  the  head  of  the  troops  confided  to  him  by  Kellermann, 
Sept.  20th,  and  afterwards,  Nov.  6th,  gaining  great  dis¬ 
tinction  at  Jemappes  under  Dumouriez.  Meanwhile  the 
revolution  was  hastening  to  its  crisis.  In  1793,  Louis 
XVI.  was  carried  to  the  scaffold,  and  a  few  months  after¬ 
wards,  when  the  duke  of  Orleans,  notwithstanding  his 
connection  with  the  revolutionary  cause,  shared  the 
same  fate,  L.  duke  de  Chartres,  had  all  his  worst  ap¬ 
prehensions  of  a  reign  of  terror  realized,  by  a  summons 
to  himself  to  appear  before  the  Committee  of  Public 
Safety.  He  instantly  fled  to  the  French  frontier,  escaped 
into  the  Austrian  territories,  and  refusing  an  invitation 
to  enter  into  thatservice,  proceeded  as  a  traveller  toward 
Switzerland,  where  he  met  with  his  sister  Adelaide  and 
Mad.  de  Genlis,  who  had  also  fled  thither  for  safety.  The 
wanderings  of  L.  P.  in  Switzerland,  Hungary.  Denmark. 
Norway,  Sweden,  and  America  have  been  often  narrated 
and  will  be  long  remembered.  While  he  remained  in 
Europe,  L.  P.  refused  several  invitations  to  take  up  arms 
against  France ;  and  on  the  24th  of  Sept.,  1796,  he  sailed 
from  the  Elbe  for  the  U.  States,  where  he  arrived  in 
safety,  and  was  soon  after  joined  by  his  brothers,  Mont- 
pensier  and  Beaujolais.  His  residence  and  travels  in 
America  continued  until  1800,  in  the  beginning  of  which 
year  he  arrived  in  England,  and  took  up  his  abode  on 
the  banks  of  the  Thames  at  Twickenham.  Ilis  brother, 
the  duke  de  Montpensier,  died  in  England  in  1807,  and 
on  returning  in  the  following  year  from  the  burial  of  liis 
other  brother,  the  Count  de  Beaujolais,  in  Malta,  L.  P. 
received  an  invitation  from  the  king  of  Naples  to  visit 
the  royal  family  at  Palermo.  During  his  residence-at 
the  Neapolitan  court  he  gained  the  affections  of  the 
Princess  Amelia,  the  second  daughter  of  the  king,  to 
whom  he  was  married  in  Nov.,  1809,  his  mother,  the 
duchess  d’  Orleans,  who  had  been  released  from  her  con¬ 
finement  in  Spain,  being  present  at  the  nuptials.  Pa¬ 
lermo  now  became  the  residence  of  L.  P.  and  the  scene 
of  a  domestic  tranquillity  to  which  he  had  long  been  a 
stranger.  The  abdication  of  Napoleon  in  1814  intro¬ 
duced  a  new  change  in  his  fortunes,  and  he  returned  to 
Paris  after  an  absence  of  21  years.  The  return  of  Na¬ 
poleon  from  Elba  scattered  the  Bourbons  once  more, 
and  L.  P.  returned  to  England,  till  the  expiry  of  the 
Hundred  Days,  when  he  repaired  to  France,  and  en¬ 
tered  into  all  the  honors  due  to  his  rank.  A  coldness 
which  arose  between  him  and  the  administration  led  to 
his  temporary  retirement  to  England  ;  but  in  1817  he 
took  up  his  permanent  abode  in  France,  and,  while  ab¬ 
staining  from  politics,  devoted  himself  to  the  education 
of  his  family  and  the  patronage  of  literature  and  the 
arts,  until  the  revolujion  of  July,  1830,  and  the  deposi¬ 
tion  of  Charles  X.  placed  him  on  the  throne.  The 
events  of  that  period  and  his  subsequent  reign  would  ask 
more  space  than  we  can  give  to  them.  Suffice  it  here  to 
say,  that  the  first  few  years  after  his  accession  were  spent 
in  repressing  the  republican  spirit  that  still  lingered 
among  the  descendants  of  the  first  French  revolution¬ 
ists,  and  in  consolidating  the  throne  upon  a  purely  con¬ 
stitutional  basis.  The  various  conspiracies  that  were 
entered  into  for  overthrowing  his  government  were  de¬ 
tected  and  suppressed  ;  repeated  attempts  to  assassinate 
the  king  himself  had  proved  abortive  ;  and  the  specu¬ 
lator  on  probabilities  might  have  justly  anticipated  that 
L.  P.  would  have  spent  the  remainder  of  his  days  in 
peace,  and  have  bequeathed  his  kingdom  to  his  family. 
But  this  was  not  to  be.  The  close  of  1847  and  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  1848  had  been  signalized  in  France  by  strenu¬ 
ous  efforts,  on  the  part  of  the  opposition,  to  wrest  from 
the  government  a  measure  of  “  electoral  reform.”  But 
the  Guizot  administration  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  their  ap¬ 
peals,  and  went  so  far  as  to  interdict  a  banquet,  which 
had  been  fixed  to  be  held  in  Paris,  in  honor  of  this 
movement,  on  Feb.  21, 1848.  A  slight  riot,  which  took 
place  on  that  day,  soon  swelled  into  a  formidable  insur¬ 
rection.  In  vain  the  king  now  offered  to  change  his 
ministry,  and  to  yield  to  the  popular  demands.  Even  his 
abdication  in  favor  of  his  grandson,  on  Feb.  23,  came  too 
late  ;  he  found  himself  compelled  to  take  flight.  Hastily 
quitting  Paris  with  the  queen,  who  had  shared  with 


him  so  many  dangers,  he  made  his  way  to  the  sea-shore, 
whence  he  escaped,  in  disguise,  to  England,  and  landed 
at  Newhaven,  iu  Sussex,  March  3,  1848.  He  then  took 
up  his  residence  at  Claremont,  with  an  occasional  so¬ 
journ  at  Richmond  or  St.  Leonard’s,  and  for  a  time  ap. 
peared  to  bear  up  manfully  under  the  disasters  which, 
had  befallen  him.  Butin  the  spring  of  1850  a  change- 
suddenly  came  over  him  ;  his  naturally  strong  constitu¬ 
tion  gradually  agave  way;  and,  after  lingering  a  few 
months  in  great  physical  debility,  he  expired  at  Clare¬ 
mont,  Aug.  26.  L.  P.  had  8  children.  —  1,  Ferdinand, 
duke  d’Orleans,  b.  1810,  married  princesa  Helene  de 
Mecklenburg,  and  D.  1842,  leaving  two  sons,  Louis 
Philippe,  count  de  Paris,  B.  1838,  and  Ferdinand,  duke 
de  Chartres,  b.  1840  ;  2,  Louise,  B.  1812,  married  Leopold, 
king  of  the  Belgians,  and  D.  1850;  3,  Marie,  B.  1813, 
married  the  Prince  Alexandre  de  Wiirtemberg,  D.  1839; 

4,  Louis  Charles,  duke  de  Nemours,  B.  1814.  and  mar¬ 
ried  to  a  princess  of  Saxe-Coburg-Gotha ;  5,  Clementine, 
B.  1817,  married  to  a  princess  of  Saxe-Coburg-Kohary  ; 
6,  Francis  Ferdinand,  prince  de  Joinville,  B.  1818,  mar¬ 
ried  to  a  princess  of  Brazil ;  7,  Henri  Eugene,  duke 
d’Aumale,  B.  1822,  married  to  a  princess  of  Naples;  8. 
Antoine-Philippe,  duke  de  Montpensier,  B.  1824,  mar¬ 
ried  to  princess  Louise,  sister  of  the  ex-queen  of  Spain 
Isabella,  and  one  of  the  actual  pretenders  to  the  crown 
of  Spain. 

I^ouis  I.  and  II.,  kings  of  Bavaria.  See  Bavaria. 

Louisa.  (Ino-ee'za,)  in  Illinois,  a  village  of  Stephenson 
co„  abt.  135  m.  W.N.W.  of  Chicago. 

Louisa,  in  Iowa,  an  E  S.E.  co.,  adjoining  Illinois;  area, 
abt.  400  sq.  m.  Rivers.  Mississippi  and  Iowa  rivers, 
besides  several  smaller  streams.  Surface,  generally 
level ;  soil,  fertile.  Min.  Limestone  and  coal.  Cap. 
Wapello. 

Louisa,  in  Kentucky,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Lawrence 
co.,  abt.  135  m.  E.  of  Frankfort. 

Louisa,  in  Virginia,  a  N.E.  central  co. ;  area,  abt.  500 
sq.  m.  Rivers.  North  Anna,  South  Anna,  and  Little 
rivers.  Surface,  hilly;  soil,  moderately  fertile.  Min. 
Gold  has  been  mined  to  a  small  extent.  Cap.  Louisa 
Court-House. 

Louisa  Court-House,  in  Virginia,  a.  post-village, 

cap.  of  Louisa  co.,  abt.  60  in.  N.W.  of  Richmond. 

Louisa  Forlt,  in  Virginia.  See  Sandy  River. 

Louisburg,  or  Louisbourg,  ( loo'is-hurg ,)  formerly  an 
important  fortified  seaport-town  on  the  S.E.  coast  of 
Cape  Breton  Island,  Nova  Scotia,  abt  20  m.  S.E.  of  Sid¬ 
ney.  It  was  taken  from  the  French  June  17,  1745,  by  a 
troop  of  American  volunteers.  The  fortifications,  which 
cost  the  French  $6,000,000,  were  demolished  by  the 
British  at  a  cost  of  $50,000,  and  the  town  is  now  in  ruins ; 
occupied  only  by  a  few  fishermen.  A  light-house  has 
been  erected  on  the  site  of  the  former  one,  exhibiting  a 
fixed  light  15  feet  high. 

Louis'burg-,  in  N.  Carolina,  a  post-village,  cap.  of 
Franklin  co.,  abt.  35  m.  N.E.  of  Raleigh. 

Louisburg,  in  Penna..  a  village  of  Schuylkill  co. 

Louls-d’or.  [Fr.,  Louis  of  gold.J  (Numis.)  Apiece- 
of  money,  first  coined  in  France  in  1641,  during  the 
reign  of  Louis  XIII.,  ceased  to  be  a  legal  coin  in  1795. 
Louis  XVIII.  re-established  this  gold  coin  on  his  return 
to  Paris  in  1814.  It  has  been  replaced  by  the  Napoleon. 

Louisiarie  Archipelago,  ( loo-is'i-ad ,)  an  exten¬ 
sive  group  of  islands  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  lying  to  the 

5. E.  of  New  Guinea,  and  extending  about  400  m.  in 
length,  by  about  160  in  breadth,  where  broadest;  Lat. 
of  the  centre,  10°  S.,  Lon.  152°  25'  E.  The  inhabitants 
are  of  the  Papuan  race. 

Louisiana,  (loo-ee-ze-ah'na,)  one  of  the  most  southerly 
States  of  the  American  Union,  having  Arkansas  and 
Mississippi  on  the  N.,  Mississippi  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico- 
on  the  E  ,  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  on  the  S..  and  Texas  on 
the  W.  It  lies  between  Lat.  28°  50'  and  33°  N.,  and  Lon. 
88°  40'  and  94°  10'  W.,  being  292  m.  in  length  from  E. 
to  W.,  with  an 
average  breadth 
of  250  m.,  and  hav¬ 
ing  an  area  of 
41,346  sq.  m.,  or 
26,461,440  acres. 

Gen.Desc.  The  sur¬ 
face  of  this  State, 
never  more  than 
200  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  Gulf, 
is  in  many  places 
so  low  that  exten¬ 
sive  districts,  es¬ 
pecially  in  the  S., 
are  submerged 
during  the  stages 
of  high  water  in 
the  rivers.  W.  of 
the  Missi ssippi 
basin  the  land  rises  in  hills  towards  the  N.W.  part  of 
the  State,  broken,  however,  by  the  marshes  along  the 
several  arms  of  the  Bed  River.  The  delta  of  the  Missis¬ 
sippi,  including  both  the  river  Atchafalaya  and  the  main 
stream,  and  embracing  about  one  fourth  of  the  area  of 
the  State,  is  nowhere  more  than  10  feet  above  the  sea, 
and  is  subject  through  its  entire  extent  to  annual  inun¬ 
dations.  The  coast-line  of  1,256  m.  is  indented  with 
numerous  lays  and  inlets,  the  principal  of  which  are  Ba- 
rataria,  Timbalier,  Caillou,  Atchafalaya,  Cote-Blanche, 
and  Vermilion  ba3-s;  but  owing  to  their  insufficient 
depth,  it  has  few  good  harbors.  There  is,  however,  a 
good  roadstead  on  the  W.  side  of  the  Chandeleur  Islands. 
Besides  the  latter,  sundry  other  islands  are  scat¬ 
tered  along  the  coast.  These  are  more  elevated  than 
the  mainland,  being  from  30  to  100  feet  above  th& 
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sea-level.  and  are  covered  with  dense  forests  abonnding 
in  deer  and  other  game.  —  liivers,  Lakes,  etc.  Besides  the ! 
Mississippi,  which  forms  the  E.  boundary  of  the  State 
for  150  m.,  and  traverses  it  for  220  m.  more,  tile  chief! 
rivers  are  the  Red  River,  Ouachita,  or  Washita,  and 
Teche,  tributaries  of  the  former;  and  the  Pearl,  Atcha- 
talaya,  and  Sabine,  —  the  Pearl  River  forming  a  part  of 
the  E.,  as  does  the  Sabine  a  part  of  the  W.  border  of  the 
State,  —  all  flowing  into  the  Gulf «bf  Mexico.  —  Min. 
The  geological  features  of  L.  show  the  emersion  of  the 
tertiary  strata  over  abt.  two-fifths  of  its  surface,  in  the 
N.W.  part;  underlying  this  formation  is  a  saline  bed; 
the  residue  of  the  State  being  alluvial  and  diluvial.  In  the 
tertiary  series  are  found  coal,  lead,  salt,  lime,  iron,  soda, 
■ochre,  copperas,  gypsum,  and  marl.  Iron  is  especially 
frequent  in  the  tertiary  strata,  and  is  of  good  quality. 
The  coal  is  not  equal  to  that  of  some  other  parts  of  the 
western  coal-field,  but  the  marl  is  rich,  and  the  gypsum 
of  the  very  best  quality.  The  western  range  of  the 
Mississippi  alluvion  is  marked  by  precipitous  hills  of 
freestone,  from  80  to  200  feet  high.  In  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  of  Harrisonburg,  quartz,  crystals,  agates,  jas¬ 
per,  sardonyx,  carnelians,  onyx,  selenites,  chalcedony, 
and  other  precious  stones  have  been  found  in  unusual 
size  and  abundance. —  Climate.  Situated  S  of  Lat.  33° 
N.,  the  temperature  of  L.  rarely  sinks  below  the  freez¬ 
ing-point,  and  as  all  parts  of  the  State  are  daily  fanned 
by  the  refreshing  breezes  from  the  Gulf,  the  temperature 
of  midsummer  seldom  rises  as  high  as  in  places  more 
remote  from  the  sea  in  the  upper  valleys  of  the  Missis¬ 
sippi  and  its  tributaries.  The  mean  temperature  in  all 
parts  of  the  State  is  abt.  82°  P. ;  that  of  winter  50°  in  the 
.N.  part,  and  55°  on  the  parallel  of  New  Orleans.  The 
average  temperature  for  the  year  is  about  70°  in  the 
southern,  and  65°  in  the  northern  portions  of  the  State. 
The  summers  are  long,  but  seldom  or  never  oppressive, 
and  the  nights  are  always  cool  and  refreshing.  In 
the  neighborhood  of  swamps  and  marshes  miasmatic 
influences  prevail  during  the  fall  of  the  year,  occasioned 
by  the  evaporation  of  the  stagnant  waters  left  by  the 
annual  overflow  of  the  rivers,  and  producing  the  various 
types  of  fever  incident  to  such  localities.  The  uplands, 
however,  are  remarkably  salubrious,  and  many  invalids 
from  the  North,  especially  those  predisposed  to  con¬ 
sumption,  derive  great  benefit  from  the  mild  and  healthy 
atmosphere  of  these  regions.  The  yellow  fever,  which 
was  so  identified  with  New  Orleans  and  the  other 
towns  along  the  river,  always  makes  its  appearance 
first  in  some  of  the  W.  India  islands,  or  at  some  point 
Along  the  coast  of  Mexico  or  Central  America,  and  hence 
may  be  considered  more  as  an  imported  disease  than 
as  having  its  origin  here,  though  the  natural  lowness 
and  moisture  of  certain  localities  undoubtedly  favor  its 
-dissemination.  When  not  visited  by  an  epidemic,  New 
Orleans  is  as  healthy  as  any  city  of  similar  size,  and 
-there  is  little  doubt  that  proper  sanitary  measures,  and 
the  complete  draining  of  the  marshes  in  the  vicinity, 
will  render  this  city  as  healthful  as  Philadelphia,  New 
York,  or  Boston,  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  as  it  is 
•during  the  winter  and  spring.  —  Soil,  Vegetation,  <tc.  In 
the  N.  and  W.  parts,  the  soil  is  frequently  thin  and 
sandy,  and  covered  with  pine  forests,  but  even  here  it 
is  easily  brought  to  a  high  state  of  fertility  by  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  marl  and  gypsum,  which  is  found  in  great 
abundance  and  of  the  best  quality  in  this  portion  of  the 
State.  Every  part  of  L.  is  traversed  by  numerous 
streams,  bordered  by  valleys  of  greater  or  less  width, 
always  exceedingly  fertile.  The  soil  of  the  prairies  is 
rich  and  productive,  covered  at  all  seasons  with  indig¬ 
enous  grasses,  supporting  vast  herds  of  cattle,  sheep, 
horses,  and  mules,  which  are  raised  here  with  as  little 
trouble  and  expense  as  in  any  other  part  of  the  United 
States.  The  delta  of  the  Mississippi  is  a  sedimentary 
accretion  many  hundred  feet  in  depth.  It  is  abt.  200  m. 
in  length,  with  an  average  breadth  of  60  or  70  m.,  con¬ 
taining  an  area  of  from  12,000  to  14,000  sq.  m.,  being 
about  as  large  as  the  whole  valley  of  the  Nile  from  the 
cataract  of  Syene  to  the  Mediterranean.  It  is  also  equal 
in  fertility  to  that  far-famed  valley,  and  will  render 
bountiful  returns  to  its  cultivators  for  generations,  with¬ 
out  manure,  and  without  dependence  upon  the  overflow¬ 
ing  of  the  river  by  which  it  was  formed.  The  husband¬ 
men  of  the  Nile  rejoice  in  the  inundation  of  that  river, 
because  the  clouds  furnish  no  moisture  to  the  thirsty 
-soil ;  while  the  planters  of  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi  re¬ 
sist  the  inundation  of  their  lands,  and  confine  the  river  to 
its  channel,  because  the  rains  are  abundant  for  the  most 
successful  agriculture.  It  may  be  safely  stated  with 
regard  to  L.,  that  all,  or  nearly  all,  its  marshy  and 
.swamp  lands  are  capable  of  reclamation,  and  that  when 
■so  reclaimed,  there  will  be  few,  if  any,  States  in  the 
Union  that  will  contain  an  equally  large  proportion  of 
the  very  richest  land,  or  any  so  admirably  adapted  to  the 
■production  of  some  of  the  most  valuable  staples  that 
enter  into  the  commerce  of  the  country.  The  vegetable 
products  of  L.  comprise  the  walnut,  oak,  ash,  sassafras, 
hickory,  poplar,  locust,  mulberry,  magnolia,  cotton¬ 
wood,  buckeye,  papaw,  cypress,  pine,  elm  maple,  willow, 
hackberry,  pecan,  dogwood,  and  persimmon,  among  its 
forest-trees;  while  the  orange,  peach,  quince,  plum,  and 
tig,  with  the  apple  in  the  N.,  are  the  principal  fruits. 
The  wild  cane  flourishes  here,  attaining  to  a  height  of 
30  feet. — Agriculture.  The  great  staples  of  L.  are  cotton, 
-sugar,  and  rice.  Indian  corn  and  tobacco  coming  next 
in  order.  At  the  date  of  the  last  census  there  were 
1,107,595  acres  in  cotton,  yielding  659,583  bales;  216,740 
acres  in  sugar,  yielding  208,259  hogsheads  ami  331.538 
barrels  of  sugar,  and  409,669  barrels  of  molasses;  973,372 
acres  in  corn,  with  a  yield  of  13,459,734  bushels;  93,534 
acres  in  rice,  yielding  1,155,256  barrels.  There  were  at 
"that  date  69,294  farms,  with  a  total  improved  acreage  of 


3,774,668,  and  a  total  value  for  land  and  improvements  of 
885,381,270.  The  live  stock  was  valued  at  117,898,380,  and 
the  farm  products  at  854,343,953.  In  connection  with 
the  above  agricultural  statistics,  it  should  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  in  L.  most  of  the  land  improved  in  farms 
had  been  cultivated  continuously  without  manure, 
according  to  the  crude  sy’stem  of  slave  husbandry,  for 
more  than  a  century,  and  thus  little  of  it,  in  fact,  has 
ever  yet  been  treated  according  to  the  advanced  prin¬ 
ciples  of  modern  agriculture.  During  the  last  two 
decades,  however,  the  agricultural  developments  have 
been  rapid  and  extensive.  The  district  producing  the 
most  cotton  is  that  part  of  the  bottom-lands  of  the  Mis- 
issippi  and  Red  rivers  north  of  Lat.  31° ;  and  those 
producing  sugar,  south  of  said  parallel  in  the  low  lands 
of  the  Mississippi,  the  Bayou  La  Fuurche,  the  Atchafa- 
laya  and  its  branches,  and  the  Vermilion  river.  These 
are  the  lands  subject  to  overflow,  and  which  have  been 
rescued  from  the  floods  by  the  system  of  dykes  called 
levees,  which  system,  however,  too  often  becomes  power¬ 
less  against  the  enormous  pressure  of  the  waters  of  the 
rising  river,  as  for  instance  in  1897,  when  an  unprece¬ 
dented  flood  in  the  river  and  the  breaking  of  the  levees 
threatened  disaster.  Though  the  rice-culture  is  on  the  in¬ 
crease,  there  is  growing  opposition  to  it.  The  rice  flumes 
too  often  prove  the  little  rift  which  ends  in  the  breakage 
of  the  levee.  Besides  the  irrigation  of  the  rice-fields  is 
unwholesome.  The  malarial  fever,  not  fatal,  but  pain¬ 
ful,  which  afflicted  L.  during  the  autumn  of  1880,  was 
popularly  attributed  to  this  cause.  The  most  important 
question  before  the  people  of  L.  is  that  which  concerns 
the  colored  population.  The  introduction  of  a  popula¬ 
tion  which  had  no  tradition  of  civilization,  culture, 
progress,  or  of  advancement  to  higher  conditions  than 
barbarism,  to  the  possession  of  the  powers,  faculties  and 
rights  of  the  most  advanced  people  on  earth,  must  be 
admitted  to  have  been  a  perilous  experiment.  The 
latest  reports,  however,  show  that  there  is  improvement 
in  the  condition  of  the  colored  population. — Counties, 
Towns,  <tc.  L.  is  divided  into  the  59  following  districts, 
called  parishes,  viz. : 


Acadia, 

E.  Baton  Rouge, 

Orleans, 

Saint  Martin, 

Asceusion, 

East  Feliciana, 

Ouachita, 

Saint  Mary, 

Assumption, 

Franklin, 

Plaquemine, 

Saint  Tammany, 

Avoyelles, 

Grant, 

Point  Coupee, 

Tangipahoa, 

Bienville, 

Iberia, 

Rapides, 

Tensas, 

Bossier, 

Iberville, 

Red  River, 

Terre  Bonne, 

Caddo, 

Jackson, 

Richland, 

Union, 

Calcasieu, 

Jefferson, 

Sabine, 

Vermilion, 

Caldwell, 

LaFavette, 

Saint  Bernard, 

Vernon, 

Cameron, 

LaFourche, 

Saint  Charles, 

Washington, 

Catahoula, 

Lincoln, 

Saint  Helena, 

W.  Baton  Rouge, 

Claiborne, 

Livington, 

Saint  James, 

Webster, 

Concordia, 

M  adison, 

Saint  John 

West  Carroll, 

De  Soto, 

Morehouse, 

Baptist, 

West  Feliciaua, 

East  Carroll, 

Natchitoches, 

Saint  Landry, 

Winn. 

The  chief  cities  are  New  Orleans,  Baton  Rouge  (since 

1879,  again  the  capital),  Shreveport,  Donaldsonville, 
Algiers,  Jefferson,  Carrolton,  Plaquemine,  Natchitoches, 
Alexandria. — Edit.  The  Constitution  of  1879  does  not 
mention  the  board  of  education,  which  had  control  of 
the  State  schools.  The  chief  responsible  officer  is  a 
superintendent  of  public  education.  For  the  parishes, 
which  answer  here  to  counties  elsewhere,  the  old  parish 
board  of  directors  appointed  by  the  State  board  of  edu¬ 
cation  give  way  to  like  boards  of  public  education,  to  be 
provided  for  by  the  general  assembly.  Under  the  new 
Constitution,  all  general  exercises  in  the  schools  are  to 
be  conducted  in  the  English  language,  except  in  the 
parishes  or  localities  where  the  French  language  pre¬ 
dominates.  Then  the  primary  instruction  may  be  in 
French,  if  no  additional  expense  be  incurred  thereby. 
The  State  schools  are  to  be  free  to  all  children  of  the 
State  between  6  and  18  years  of  age,  instead  of  from  6 
to  21  as  formerly.  They  are  to  be  supported  from  the 
proceeds  of  a  State  school  fund  (now  recognized  as 
being  81,030,867)  ;  from  a  poll-tax  of  81  to  81.50  from 
each  male  inhabitant  over  21,  which  is  to  be  retained 
in  the  parishes  where  it  is  collected ;  from  a  State  tax 
on  property  not  to  exceed  1  mill  on  the  dollar,  instead 
of  the  previous  2  mills;  and  from  a  permissible  parish. 
The  public  schools  in  L.  suffer  from  irregularity  in  the 
payments  for  their  support,  and  from  the  scattered  popu¬ 
lation,  often  divided  up  between  far  distant  planta- 
tations,  not  gathered  into  towns  and  villages.  The 
free  schools,  however,  are  eliciting  increased  attention 
from  the  State  authorities.  Of  400,000  children  of 
school  age,  about  155,000  are  enrolled  in  the  schools, 
with  an  average  attendance  of  about  110,000.  Higher 
education  is  provided  for  in  the  State  University,  and 
the  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  at  Baton 
Rouge,  the  State  Normal  School  at  Natchitoches,  and 
the  Southern  University  at  New  Orleans,  an  institution 
endowed  by  the  State.  In  New  Orleans  is  also  the 
Tulane  University,  which  has  departments  for  women 
and  for  manual  training.  The  other  institutions  in¬ 
clude  asylums  for  the  blind  and  the  deaf  ami  dumb  at 
Baton  Rouge,  and  for  lunatics  at  Jackson,  with  a  large 
hospital  at  New  Oi leans,  all  supported  by  the  State. — 
Industry.  The  industry  ot  L.  has  hitherto  been  directed 
to  agriculture  and  commerce  rather  than  to  manufac¬ 
tures,  though  there  is  no  reason  why  that  class  of  en¬ 
terprise  should  not  be  profitably  conducted.  The  com¬ 
merce  of  the  State,  both  foreign  and  domestic,  has  been 
very  extensive,  and  its  admirable  system  of  internal 
navigation  will  yet  place  the  State  in  the  front  rank  of 
the  world’s  commercial  communities.  What  is  specially 
needed  in  L.  is  small  industries,  which  will  give  remu¬ 
nerative  employment  all  the  year  round.  The  prin- 
ci|ial  existing  manufacturing  industries  are  devoted  to 
shingles,  tanks,  tobacco,  machinery,  clothing,  boots  and 
shoes,  and  the  cleaning  and  polishing  of  rice  and  refin¬ 


ing  of  sugar  and  molasses.  The  mining  of  rock-salt, 
which  is  found  in  inexhaustible  quantities  at  Petit 
Anse,  on  Avery’s  Islaud,  is  profitably  pursued.  Cotton¬ 
seed  oil  is  manufactured  to  a  large  extent  in  New  Or¬ 
leans,  and  exported  in  considerable  quantity  to  Europe, 
where  it  is  used  to  adulterate  olive  oil.  The  develop¬ 
ment  of  many  minor  cultures,  instead  of  the  absorption 
of  all  industry  on  the  great  staples,  would  tend  greatly 
to  enhance  the  prosperity  of  L.  For  instance,  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Natchitoches  the  truffle  is  indigenous, 
and  might  become  a  source  of  profit.  Madder  grows 
luxuriantly.  Cochineal  culture  might  well  be  made 
profitable  when  the  aloe  flourishes  as  it  does  in  lower 
L. — Government.  Louisiana  adopted,  in  1879,  its  7th 
Constitution,  an  instrument  which,  in  its  general  fea¬ 
tures,  is  similar  to  those  of  the  other  States;  though  it 
places  many  limitations  upon  executive,  legislative, 
and  judicial  powers.  A  general  election  is  held  every 
4  years  on  the  first  Tuesday  in  Dec.,  at  which  all  the 
State  officers  and  members  of  the  assembly  are  chosen. 
The  apportionment  of  1880  gave  L.  6  members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  8  Electoral  votes,  which 
numbers  still  hold  good.  The  judges  of  the  Supreme 
Court  are  appointed  by  the  governor  for  a  term  of  12 
years,  those  of  the  Courts  of  Appeal  are  elected  by  the 
assembly  for  8  years,  and  in  New  Orleans  and  the  coun¬ 
try  districts  the  District  Court  judges  are  appointed  by 
the  governor,  being  elsewhere  elected  for  4  years.  A 
code  of  civil  law,  based  on  the  Code  Napoleon,  was 
adopted  in  1825.  In  1890  L.  had  a  total  debt  of  $33,335,- 
497;  including  State  deb*,  816,008,585;  countv  debt, 
8177.798  ;  municipal  debt,  817,149,114.  The  last  almost 
wholly  belonged  to  New  Orleans,  whose  debt  on  Jan. 
1,  1897,  was  815,723,345. — Religion.  There  are  nearly 
700  churches  in  L.  The  most  numerous  religious  de¬ 
nominations  are  the  Methodist,  the  Baptist,  the  Roman 
Catholic,  the  Presbyterian,  and  the  Episcopalian.  The 
total  value  of  Church  property  is  about  85,000,000. — His¬ 
tory.  Although  the  Spaniards  had  navigated  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  lor  two  centuries,  exploring  its  shores  in  almost 
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every  direction,  they  appear  to  have  taken  little  interest 
in  this  territory  ;  ignorant,  doubtless,  that  it  formed  the 
mouth  of  one  of  the  largest  rivers  in  the  world ;  and  it 
was  not  until  after  the  French  had  become  established 
in  Canada,  and  had  explored  the  Mississippi  to  the  sea, 
in  1682,  that  the  real  history  of  Louisiana  commences. 
Iti  1699,  Iberville  founded  his  first  colony  near  the 
mouth  of  the  river.  In  1712,  Louis  XIV.  of  France 
granted  a  charter  to  M.  Crozart,  which  included  the 
whole  of  the  territory  of  L. ;  and  in  1718  the  city  of 
New  Orleans  was  founded.  About  this  time  was  origi¬ 
nated  the  gigantic  financial  scheme,  known  as  the 
Mississippi  Bubble,  the  collapse  of  which  rendered  the 
name  of  John  Law  so  notorious.  In  1762,  the  French 
ceded  L.  to  Spain,  and  from  that  time  until  1800,  the 
territory  made  very  little  advance  either  in  population 
or  wealth,  and  Bonaparte,  then  First  Consul,  succeeded  in 
having  it  retroceded  to  France.  It  remained  nominally 
a  French  colony  until  1803,  when  the  United  States  pur¬ 
chased  it  for  $15,000,000.  The  territory  comprehended 
in  this  purchase  included  not  only  the  present  State  of 
L.,  but  also  all  the  country  now  occupied  by  the  States 
of  Arkansas,  Missouri,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Nebraska,  Indian 
Territory,  Dakota  Territory,  and  the  greater  part  of 
Minnesota.  The  American  flag  was  first  raised  in  New 
Orleans  on  Dec.  20,  1804.  By  the  Act  of  Congress  of 
March  26, 1804,  the  territory  was  divided  into  two  govts., 
that  of  Orleans  including  the  present  State  of  L.,  and 
that  of  L.  all  the  country  N.  and  W.  of  it.  In  1810,  the 
U.  States  dispossessed  Spain  of  a  large  part  of  West 
Florida,  extending  from  the  Mississippi  River  to  the 
Perdido  River,  S.  of  Lat.  31°  N.,  and  subsequently  an¬ 
nexed  that  part  of  it  W.  of  Pearl  River  to  the  new  terri¬ 
tory.  On  Feb.  11, 1811,  an  Act  of  Congress  enabled  the 
inhabitants  to  form  a  constitution  and  State  govt. ;  and 
by  a  subsequent  Act  of  April  8,  1812,  the  territory  of 
Orleans  was  admitted  to  the  Union,  under  the  title  of 
the  State  of  Louisiana.  On  June  4  of  the  same  year, 
the  territory  theretofore  known  as  Louisiana  had  its 
designation  altered  to  Missouri.  The  share  that  L.  took 
in  the  war  of  1812  is  familiar  to  all.  The  great  battle 
fought  at  New  Orleans,  Jan.  8, 1815,  in  which  the  British 
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•sustained  so  signal  a  defeat,  was  the  crowning  event  of 
the  period,  and  virtually  ended  the  war.  The  State 
seceded  from  the  Union,  Jan.  25,  1861,  and  became  the 
theater  ot  important  military  operations  during  the  en¬ 
suing  Civil  War.  On  the  25th  June,  1868,  L.  was  re-ad- 
mitted  to  representation  in  the  Federal  Congress.  Po¬ 
litical  difficulties  after  the  war  retarded  the  growth  of 
L.  In  1876—7,  rival  governors  and  legislatures,  in  the 
interests  respectively  of  the  Republican  and  Democratic 
parties,  existed,  and  party  feeling  was  excited.  In 
1877,  President  Hayes  withdrew  the  Federal  troops, 
S.  B.  Packard,  the  Republican  governor,  withdrew  from 
the  contest,  a  single  legislature  was  formed  frpm  the 
two,  and  F.  T.  Nicliolls,  the  Democratic  governor,  re¬ 
mained  the  de  facto  governor.  Since  1877  the  political 
-disturbances  have  ceased,  railroads  have  been  extended, 
and  there  has  been  a  very  large  increase  in  the  assessed 
valuation  of  property. — Pop.  The  population  of  L.  is! 
highly  composite.  In  the  country  districts  the  negroes 
somewhat  exceed  the  whites  in  numbers,  the  latter 
being  about  one-sixth  each  of  German,  Irish,  and 
French  (some  being  Acadian)  descent.  Those  of 
French  descent  are  called  Creoles — a  term  which  does 
not,  in  this  State,  imply  any  mixture  of  African  or 
Indian  blood.  There  are  also  a  number  of  Spanish  and 
Italian,  less  than  half  the  white  population  being  of 
English  origin.  French  is  the  ordinary  language  of 
Ihe  people  in  most  of  the  southern  parishes,  and  in 
«me  places  Spanish  is  also  spoken.  The  population  in 
1890  was  1,102,535.  See  New  Orleans. 

Louisia  na,  in  Missouri,  a  city  of  Pike  co.,  on  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi  river,  115  m.  above  St.  Louis.  Pop. 

Xouia  Napo  leon.  See  Napoleon  III. 

Lon'ison,  n.  See  Guillotine. 

Louis,  (St..)  ( loo'ee ,)  a  town  of  W.  Africa,  cap.  of  the 
French  possessions  of  Senegambia,  on  an  island  of  its 
own  name  in  the  river  Senegal,  7  m.  from  its  mouth; 
Lat.  16°  21'  N„  Lon.  16°  13'  45"  W.  The  town  is  about  1 
m.  long  by  200  yds.  wide,  is  regularly  built,  most  of  the 
houses  being  of  brick.  There  is  good  anchorage  in  the 
river,  especially  in  the  E.  channel.  Boat-building  and 
weaving  are  the  principal  items  of  industry.  Pop.  12,000. 

louis,  (St.,)  a  town  of  the  island  of  Bourbon  in  the 
Indian  Ocean,  20  m.  from  St.  Paul;  pop.  11,000. 

Louis,  (St.)  (Her.)  Louis  XIV.  of  France  instituted 
an  order  of  this  name  in  1693,  as  a  reward  of  military 
merit.  It  was  enlarged  in  1779  by  Louis  XVI.,  and 
having  been  suppressed  at  the  revolution,  was  restored 
in  1815.  No  knights  have  been  created  since  1830. 

loiiisvillp.  (loo'is-vil,  or,  more  properly,  loo'e-vil,)  in 
Ala.,  a  p.-rill.  of  Barbour  co.,  abt.  85  m.  S.E.  of  Mont¬ 
gomery ;  in  Ga.,  a  p.-vill.,  cap.  of  Jefferson  co. ;  in  111., 
a  p.-vill.,  cap.  of  Clay  co  ,  abt.  110  m.  S.E.  of  Spring- 
field  ;  in  Jnd.,  a  vill.  of  Henry  co.,  abt.  42  m.  E.  of  In¬ 
dianapolis  ;  in  Kan.,  a  p.-vill.  of  Pottawattomie  co.,  on 
Rock  creek,  about  36  in.  W.  N.  W.  of  Topeka. 

XiOlliS'ville,  in  Kentucky,  an  important  city,  port  of 
entry  of  the  State,  and  the  cap.  of  Jefferson  co.,  on  the 
Ohio  River,  abt.  53  m.  W.  of  Frankfort.  Lat.  38°  3'  N., 
Lon.  85°  30'  W.  The  city  is  beautifully  located  at  the 
Falls  of  the  Ohio,  upon  a  level  plain  75  ft.  above  low- 
water  mark.  The  streets  are  generally  spacious,  well- 
paved,  straight,  and  cross  each  other  at  right  angles. 
L.  contains  many  handsome  and  substantial  edifices, 
both  public  and  private,  among  the  former  of  which 
are  the  city  Hall  and  the  Court-House,  erected  at  a 
■cost  of  over  $1,000,000;  the  Medical  Institute,  founded 
by  an  ordinance  of  the  city  council,  and  averaging  300 
students;  the  Asylum  for  the  Blind,  established  by  the 
State ;  the  County  Prison,  and  the  Custom-House,  be¬ 
sides  many  large  and  elegant  churches.  The  city  is 
well  lighted  and  abundantly  supplied  with  water.  Du¬ 
pont's  Artesian  well  is  one  of  the  deepest  in  the  world, 
Being  2,086  ft.  in  depth,  with  a  diameter  of  3  inches.  It 
supplies  330,000  gallons  of  water  in  24  hours,  to  an  ele¬ 
vation  of  170  ft.  above  the  surface.  An  immense  bridge, 

1  m.  in  length,  completed  in  1870,  has  been  constructed 
•over  the  Ohio  River  and  Portland  Canal.  It  consists  of 
19  spans,  averaging  240  ft.  each,  and  two  great  ones  of 
400  ft.  each.  The  industry  of  L.  is  devoted  to  commerce 
Tather  than  manufactures,  although  the  latter  are  quite 
extensive.  By  means  of  the  Ohio  River  it  has  uninter- 
Tupted  intercourse,  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year, 
with  all  the  important  cities  and  towns  of  the  W.  and 
(8.,  and  is  connected  by  railroads  directly  with  all  points 
North,  South,  East,  and  West.  The  chief  exports  are 
tobacco,  pork,  hemp,  and  flour.  The  imports  are  dry- 
goods,  groceries,  hardware,  and  cutlery  ;  and  the  manu¬ 
factures  consist  principally  of  iron,  tobacco,  furniture, 
rope,  flour,  leather  Ac.  Settled  in  1778,  and  named  in 
•honor  of  Louis  XVf..  whose  troops  were  then  aiding  the 
.Americans  in  their  Revolutionary  struggle.  L.  is  one 
of  the  largest  tobacco  markets  in  the  world ;  no  less  than 
100,000  hogsheads  of  leaf  being  handled  annually,  the 
streets  in  the  vicinity  of  the  tobacco  warehouses  being, 
in  the  early  season,  sometimes  filled  with  stock  that  the 
storage  houses  cannot  at  once  accommodate.  Abuut 
■29,000,000  gallons  of  whiskey  are  distilled  annually;  a 
single  factory  turns  out  nearly  half  a  million  plows;! 
2, 000, 000  barrels  of  hydraulic  cement,  7,500,000  yards! 
•of  cotton  jean,  90,000  tons  of  water  and  gas  pipes,  6,500 1 
tons  of  leather,  and  30,000  wagons  are  among  the! 
annual  manufacturing  products  of  L.,  whose  factories 
represent  an  investment  of  some  $32,000,000,  employ 
25,000  hands,  and  turn  out  nearly  $50,000,000  worth  of 
goods  each  year.  There  are  10  national  banks,  with  an 
aggregate  capital  of  about  $4,500,000,  and  9  State  banks, 
with  a  capital  of  nearly  $5,000,000;  these  have  a  surplus' 
of  about  $4,400,000,  Pop.  in  1897,  about  180,000. 

Lmiis’vi lie,  in  Minnesota,  a  village  and  township  of  I 
Scott  co.,  about  28  m.  S.  W.  of  Minneapolis. 


Louis’viile,  in  Mississippi,  a  post-village,  capital  of  [ 
Winston  co.,  abt.  95  m.  N.E.  of  Jackson. 

Louis'ville,  in  Missouri,  a  post-village  of  Lincoln  co., 
abt.  75  m.  N.E.  by  E.  of  Jefferson  City. 

Louis'ville.  in  Nebraska,  a  village  of  Cass  co.,  abt.  22 
m.  S.W.  of  Omaha  City. 

Louis'ville,  in  New  York,  a  post-township  of  St.  Law¬ 
rence  co.,  on  the  St.  Lawrence  River,  abt.  28  m.  N.E.  of 
Ogdensburg.  It  is  the  port  of  entry  for  the  district  of 
Oswegatchie. 

Louis'ville,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Stark  co.,  about 
126  m.  N.E.  of  Columbus. 

Louis'ville,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  village  of  Potter  co. 

Louis  ville,  in  S.  Carolina,  a  village  of  Orangeburg 
district. 

Louis'ville,  in  Tennessee,  a  post-village  of  Blount  co., 
on  the  Holstein  River,  aht.  20  m.  below  Knoxville. 

Louis'ville  Lauding.  in  New  York,  a  post-village 
of  St.  Lawrence  co.,  abt.  28  m.  N.E.  of  Ogdensburg. 

Louie,  (loo'lai,)  a  town  of  Portugal,  in  Algarva,  on  a 
river  of  the  same  name,  9  m.  N.  of  Faro;  pop.  5,500. 

Lounge,  (lownj,)  v.n.  [0.  Fr.  longis ;  0.  Eng.  lungis,  a 
heavy,  awkward  fellow ;  from  Lat.  longus,  long.]  To 
spend  time  lazily;  to  move  idly  about;  to  stroll.  —  To 
recline  at  ease;  to  loll. 

— n.  An  idle  gait  or  stroll.  —  Act  of  reclining  at  ease. — 
A  place  for  lounging. 

Loun'ger,  n.  A  loiterer;  an  idler;  one  who  dallies 
away  his  time  in  indolence. 

Lour,  v.  n.  The  same  as  Lower. 

Lourdes,  ( loord ,)  a  town  of  France,  dept,  of  the  Hautes 
Pyrenees.  It  has  extensive  Roman  remains,  and  was 
fortified  by  Caesar.  It  is  a  place  of  pilgrimage  for  dev- 
votes,  in  consequence  of  a  miracle  which  is  said  took 
place  here.  Pop.  4,900. 

Louse,  n. ;  pi.  Lice.  [A.  S.  lus,  pi  lys;  Du.  luis ;  Ger. 
fans.]  (ZcjoL.)  A  family  of  parasitic  insects,  order 
Anoplura,  (q.  v.) 

— v.  a.  To  clean  from  lice. 

Lousewort,  (lows' wurt,)  n.  (Bot.)  See  Pedicclaris. 

Lous'ily,  adv.  In  a  mean,  paltry  manner;  scurvily. 

(Low.) 

Lous  iness,  ra.  The  state  of  abounding  with  lice. 

Lous'y,  a.  [Ger.  lausig.]  Swarming  with  lice;  infested 
with  lice.  —  Mean;  low;  contemptible.  (Low.) 

Lout,  n.  A  mean,  awkward  fellow;  a  bumpkin;  a 
clown. 

Louth,  (lowth,)  a  maritime  co.  of  Ireland,  on  its  E.  coast, 
being  the  most  N.of  the  prov.of  Leinster,  having  E.  the 
Irish  Sea,  N.  Carlingford  Bay,  which  separates  it  from 
Down  and  Armagh,  W.  and  S.  Monaghan  and  Meath. 
Area,  315  sq.  m.  The  surface  is  flat,  with  the  exception 
of  the  lofty  range  at  the  N.,  which  stretches  E.  and  W., 
and  terminates  at  an  elevation  of  1,935  feet  in  Carling¬ 
ford  Mountain,  overlooking  the  bay  of  that  name.  The 
soil  is  generally  fertile  and  well  cultivated.  Rivers. 
Boyne  and  Dee.  Prod.  Wheat,  barley,  and  oats.  Manuf. 
Linens,  to  a  great  extent.  The  chief  towns  are  Drog¬ 
heda,  Dundalk,  and  Ardee. 

— A  decayed  town  of  Ireland,  in  the  above  co.,  about  5  m. 
S.W.  of  Dundalk ;  pop.  700. 

Louth,  a  town  of  England,  in  Lincoln  co.,  22  m.  E.N.E. 
of  Lincoln.  Manuf.  Carpets,  paper,  and  soap,  which, 
however,  are  unimportant.  Pop.  11,600. 

Lou'tre  (or  Ot'ter)  Riv'er,  in  Missouri,  enters  the 
Missouri  River  from  Montgomery  co. 

Lout'ish,  u.  Clownish;  rude;  awkward. 

Lout'islily,  adv.  In  an  awkward  manner;  like  a 
clown. 

Lout'isliness,  n.  Clownishness. 

Louvain,  (loo’va.)  [Du.  Leuven.]  A  town  of  Belgium, 
prov.  of  Brabant,  on  the  Dyle,  16  m.  E.N.E.  of  Brussels. 
Its  walls,  which  are  of  brick,  have  a  circuit  of  nearly  7 
m.,  a  portion  of  which  is  now  converted  into  boulevards. 
A  large  part  of  the  inclosed  area  consists  also  of  fields 
and  gardens.  The  town-hall,  begun  in  1440,  and  com¬ 
pleted  in  10  years,  is  one  of  the  finest  specimens  of  the 
florid  Gothic  in  Europe.  The  university  of  Louvain  was 
founded  in  1426.  It  had,  in  its  most  prosperous  days, 
more  than  forty  colleges.  This  famous  university,  after 
being  suppressed  by  the  French  in  1797,  was  reestab¬ 
lished  in  1817.  In  the  14th  century,  L.  was  noted  for 
its  woollen  and  linen  manufacture,  which  supported,  it 
is  said,  150,000  employees.  It  has  still  some  manufac¬ 
tures  of  woollens,  lace,  cotton  yarn,  Ac. ;  but  it  is  prin¬ 
cipally  celebrated  for  its  beer.  It  has  also  a  consider¬ 
able  trade  in  corn,  flax,  hemp,  and  the  produce  of  the 
surrounding  country. 

Louvan.  (loo’van,)  a  river  of  Norway,  rising  in  the 
district  of  Christiania,  and  after  a  S.S.E.  course  of  100  m., 
falling  into  the  Skager-rack,  near  Lanrvig. 

Lou  vat,  (loo'va,)  a  river  of  Russia,  rising  in  the  Witepsk 
marshes,  and  flows  through  the  governments  of  Pskov 
and  Novgorod  into  Lake  Ilmen.  Its  total  length  is  267 
miles,  and  it  is  navigable  for  barges  of  50  tons  as  far  as 
Kholm,  more  than  80  m.  from  its  mouth. 

Louviers.  (loo’ve-ai,)  a  town  and  parish  of  France, 
dept,  of  Eure,  on  the  river  Eure,  16  in.  S.E.  of  Rouen. 
It  consists  of  an  old  and  new  town.  The  former  is  built 
chiefly  of  wood ;  the  latter  has  a  broad  and  elegant 
street,  with  well-built  brick  and  stone  houses.  L.  was 
formerly  a  fortress  of  some  strength.  It  is  now,  how¬ 
ever,  distinguished  for  its  industry,  and  ranks  as  one  of 
the  chief  seats  of  woollen  manufacture  in  France.  Manuf. 
Fine  broadcloths  and  woollen  yarns  chiefly ;  also, cotton 
yarn,  linen  thread,  and  machinery.  The  woollen  manu¬ 
facture  employs  about  7,000  hands. 

L'Ouverlure,  Toussaint,  ( loo’vair-toor ,)  a  negro,  b. 
at  St.  Domingo,  1748.  He  assisted  the  French  general 
Laveaux  in  driving  the  English  and  Spanish  from  the 
island  of  St.  Domingo,  subsequently  became  commander- 


in-chief  of  the  army  of  St.  Domingo,  and,  in  1800,  caused 
himself  to  be  named  president.  In  1812  he  refused  t» 
recognize  General  Leclerc,  who  was  sent  to  reestablish 
French  authority,  but  was  compelled  to  capitulate,  and 
was  transported  to  France,  were  he  died,  1803. 

Louvre,  Louver,  (loo’ver,)  n.  [Fr.  Vouvert,  the 
opening,  from  ouvrir,  to  open.]  (Arch.)  A  turret,  of 
small  lantern  (Fig.  1637), 
placed  on  the  roofs  of  an¬ 
cient  halls,  kitchens,  Ac., 
to  allow  of  the  escape  of 
smoke,  or  to  promote  ven¬ 
tilation;  originally,  they 
were  entirely  open  at  the 
sides,  or  closed  only  with 
narrow  boards,  placed  hor¬ 
izontally  and  sloping,  and 
at  a  little  distance  apart, 
so  as  to  exclude  rain  and 
snow  without  impeding 
the  passage  of  the  smoke. 

When,  as  was  formerly 
by  no  means  uncommon, 
fires  were  made  on  open 
hearths,  without  flues  for 
the  conveyance  of  the 
smoke,  louvres  were  in¬ 
dispensable,  and  when  not 
required  for  use  they  were 
very  frequently  erected  for 
ornament,  but  in  the  latter 
case  were  usually  glazed, 
and  many  which  once  were 
open  have  been  glazed  in 
later  times.  Similar  in 
structure  to  lanterns,  they 
were  used  only  for  allow-  Ary.  1637. 

ing  the  smoke  to  escape,  louvre  at  Lincoln  college, 
while  the  lantern  was  es-  (Oxford.) 

pecially  for  admitting  light. 

Louvois,  (loo'vwdh,)  Francois  Michel.Letellier,  Mar 
quis  de,  minister  of  war  to  Louis  XIV.,  B.  at  Paris,  1641 
After  1666,  he  had  the  whole  management  of  the  ministry 
of  war, and  soon  exercised  a  despotic  control  over  the  king 
and  the  army.  Ilis  extensive  knowledge,  his  decision, 
activity,  industry,  and  talents,  rendered  him  an  able 
minister;  but  he  was  regardless  of  the  rights  of  human 
nature,  lavish  of  the  blood  and  treasure  of  France,  and 
too  much  of  a  despot  to  deserve  the  appellation  of  a 
great  statesman.  He  caused  the  Palatinate  to  be  wasted 
by  fire  and  sword  in  1674.  For  some  time  he  was,  after 
the  king  himself,  the  most  powerful  man  in  France. 
After  the  death  of  Colbert,  financial  affairs  came  under 
his  control;  and  the  system  of  extortion  and  borrowing 
which  he  pursued  was  among  the  causes  of  the  Revolu¬ 
tion.  He  partially  lost  favor  with  the  king  by  counsel¬ 
ling  him  against  his  marriage  with  Madame  de  Mainte- 
non,  but  afterwards  instigated  the  persecution  of  the 
Protestants,  and  involved  France  in  the  long  war  with 
the  German  empire,  1688-97.  In  1689,  with  the  alleged 
view  of  securing  the  confines  of  the  kingdom,  he  again 
caused  the  Palatinate  to  be  desolated.  Madame  de 
Maintenon  directed  the  attention  of  the  king  to  these 
atrocities,  who  thereupon  forbade  the  burning  of  Treves; 
but  L.  declared  that,  to  save  trouble  to  the  king’s  con¬ 
science,  he  had  already  issued  orders  for  reducing  that 
city  to  ashes.  The  king,  upon  hearing  this  reply,  seized 
the  tongs  from  the  fireplace,  and  would  have  struck  his 
minister  with  that  ready  weapon,  if  Madame  de  Main- 
tenon  had  not  stepped  between.  Such  scenes  were  re¬ 
peated  from  time  to  time, and  the  health  of  the  vain  and 
ambitious  minister  gave  way.  He  died  suddenly,  in  1691. 
Louis  is  said  to  have  rejoiced  at  his  death. 

Louvre,  ( loo'v(r .)  The  name  of  a  celebrated  public 
building  of  Paris,  situated  in  the  N.  part  of  the  city, 
near  the  right  bank  of  the  Seine.  In  the  time  of  Dago- 
bert,  a  hunting-seat  existed  here,  the  woods  extending 
over  all  the  space  which  is  nowoccupied  bythe  northern 
part  of  the  city  down  to  the  banks  of  the  Seine.  It  was 
converted  into  a  stronghold  by  Philip  Augustus  in  1214, 
and  used  as  a  state  prison.  Charles  V.  (1364-80)  added 
some  embellishments  to  it,  and  brought  thither  his 
library  and  his  treasury;  and  Philip  I.,  in  1528,  erected 
that  part  of  the  palace  which  is  now  known  as  the 
gallery  of  Apollo.  Henry  IV.  laid  the  foundation  of  the 
gallery  which  connects  the  Louvre  on  the  south  side 
with  the  Tuileries.  Louis  XIII.  erected  the  centre;  and 
Louis  XIV.,  according  to  the  plan  of  the  physician  Per- 
rault,  the  elegant  facade  toward  the  east,  together 
with  the  colonnade  of  the  L.  That  monarch  afterwards 
chose  the  palaceat  Versailles, and  from  that  time  to  the 
middle  of  the  18th  century  the  works  were  interrupted. 
They  were  again  commenced,  under  the  direction  of  M. 
de  Marigny,  but  were  again  interrupted  by  the  Revolu¬ 
tion,  when  the  L.  was  declared  to  be  national  property, 
and  its  contents  roughly  handled  by  the  populace. 
When  the  great  number  of  works  of  art  seized  in  Italy 
by  the  armies  of  Napoleon  made  it  necessary  to  assign 
a  proper  place  for  their  reception,  the  architect  Raimond 
was  selected  to  conduct  the  work  ;  and  Percier  and  Fon¬ 
taine,  who,  in  1803,  were  charged  by  Napoleon  with  its 
resumption,  built  the  great  staircase  of  the  museum 
proper,  the  museums  of  ancient  art,  the  Egyptian  mu¬ 
seum,  Ac.  After  the  Restoration,  the  work  was  again 
brought  to  a  stand  still ;  and  nothing  was  done  until 
after  the  revolution  of  1848.  Two  million  francs  were 
devoted  by  the  provisional  government  to  the  repairs  of 
the  old  L;  under  the  direction  of  M  Duban.who  re¬ 
stored  the  Apollo  gallery.  A  resolution  having  been 
passed  by  the  provisional  government  in  favor  of  the 
completion  of  the  whole  building,  the  foundation-stone 
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of  the  new  L.  was  laid  on  the  25th  of  July,  1852,  and 
me  work  completed  in  1857,  at  a  cost  of  nearly  six  million 
francs.  The  L.  now  consists  of  two  parts,  —  the  old  and 
new  Louvre.  The  former  is  nearly  a  square,  576  feet 
long  and  538  wide,  and  inclosing  a  quadrangle  of  about 
400  feet  square;  its  eastern  facade,  looking  towards  the 
church  of  St.  Germaiu  l’Auxerrois,  is  a  colonnade  of  28 
Corinthian  columns  (Fig.  645),  and  one  of  the  finest 
works  of  architecture  of  any  age  or  country.  The  new 
Louvre  consists  of  two  vast  lateral  piles  of  buildings, 
projecting  at  right  angles  from  the  two  parallel  gal¬ 
leries,  which  formerly  joined  the  old  L.  with  the  Tuile- 
ries,  and  formed  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  Place  du 
Carrousel.  Turning  into  the  Place  Napoleon  III.,  they 
presented  on  each  side  a  frontage  of  590  feet,  intersected 
by  three  sumptuous  pavilions,  intended  to  accommo¬ 
date  the  minister  of  state,  the  minister  of  the  interior, 
and  the  library  of  the  L.  Some  of  the  galleries  on  the 
upper  stories  are  set  apart  for  permanent  and  annual 
exhibitions  of  works  of  art.  In  the  central  part  of  the 
building  is  the  council-chamber,  to  be  used  as  an  as¬ 
sembly-room  for  the  public  bodies  of  the  empire  on  the 
opening  of  the  legislature,  and  on  other  solemn  occa¬ 
sions.  The  Tuileries,  before  its  burning  by  the  com¬ 
munists  and  subsequent  demolition,  and  the  L.  formed 
together  a  single  palace  of  a  magnitude  and  splendor 
which  can  be  paralleled  nowhere  else.  The  total  space 
covered  or  inclosed  by  the  L.  is  nearly  60  acres. 
Lov'able,  a.  Worthy  of  love:  amiable. 

Lovage,  (luv'ej,)  n.  (Bot.)  See  Ligusticom. 

1.0 ve,  (luv,)n.  [ A.S.lufian ,  lujigean;  Ger.  liebe.]  An 
affection  of  the  mind  excited  by  beauty  or  worth  of  any 
kind,  or  by  the  qualities  of  an  object  which  communi¬ 
cate  pleasure,  sensual  or  intellectual ;  ardent  or  passion¬ 
ate  affection. — Courtship.  —  Strong  or  fond  attachment ; 
the  tender  passion  between  the  sexes. — Patriotism  ;  the 
attachment  one  has  to  his  native  land.  —  Benevolence; 
good-will. — The  object  beloved;  —  a  word  of  endearment. 
—  Cupid,  the  god  of  love. 

(Ethics.)  One  of  the  primary  passions  of  the  human 
mind.  It  has  been  defined  to  be  the  internal  feeling  of 
good-will  and  kindness  which  one  intelligent  being 
bears  to  another,  and  the  expression  of  that  benevolence 
in  words  and  acts  which  gratify  and  benefit  another. 
In  its  full  and  proper  sense,  the  inward  emotion  and  the 
outward  act  are  united  ;  for  neither  the  doing  good  nor 
wishing  good  to  another  can,  of  itself,  in  strict  propriety, 
be  termed  love.  Reciprocity  is  almost  an  essential  ele¬ 
ment  of  love;  all  durable  love  is  mutual.  This  passion 
forms  one  of  the  most  prominent  features  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  religion ;  and  hence  the  incomparable  superiority 
of  Christianity  to  any  other  system  of  religion  or  mor¬ 
als.  The  sum  of  the  Christian  religion  is  love  to  God 
and  love  to  our  fellow-man.  “  If  a  man  say  that  he  love 
God  and  hate  his  brother,  the  truth  is  not  in  him.” — On 
what  is  commonly  termed  Platonic  love,  very  mistaken 
ideas  prevail.  It  is  generally  regarded  as  a  pure  spirit 
ual  affection,  abstracted  from  all  carnal  desires,  and  ter¬ 
minating  in  itself.  The  dialogue  in  which  Plato  treats 
of  love  is  indeed  very  mystical  and  allegorical ;  but 
the  thing  principally  intended  to  be  brought  out  by  him, 
and  consequently  that  which  ought  to  be  understood 
by  Platonic  love,  evidently  is  the  ascent  of  the  soul  unto 
God  by  the  steps  of  inferior  and  subordinate  beauties, — 
from  the  many  beauties  to  the  chief  beauty,  that  is,  to 
God.  The  steps  thereof  are,  according  to  his  idea,  as 
follows;  from  the  beauty  of  bodies  to  the  beauty  of  the 
soul ;  from  the  beauty  of  the  soul  to  the  beauty  that  is 
in  the  offices  of  life  and  laws ;  and  from  thence  to  the 
beauty  that  is  in  the  sciences;  and  lastly,  from  the 
beauty  of  the  sciences  to  the  immense  ocean  of  beauty, 
that  is,  God,  of  whom  he  gives  a  noble  and  magnificent 
description,  and  details  the  happiness  of  him  that  shall 
enjoy  Him.  —  Love  is  also  used  to  denote  that  affection 
which  becomes  the  bond  of  attachment  and  union  be¬ 
tween  individuals  of  the  different  sexes,  and  makes  them 
feel,  in  the  society  of  each  other,  a  kind  of  happiness 
which  they  experience  nowhere  else. 

— v.  a.  To  desire  ;  to  long  after ;  to  wish  for ;  to  regard 
with  affection,  on  account  of  some  qualities  which  ex¬ 
cite  pleasing  sensations  or  desire  of  gratification  ;  to 
have  a  strong,  a  tender,  ora  dutiful  regard  for.  —  To  re¬ 
gard  with  passionate  affection  ;  to  be  enamored  of.  —  To 
have  benevolence  or  good-will  towards. 

— v.  n.  To  delight ;  to  take  pleasure  in. 

Love-apple,  ( luv'-ap'pl ,)  n.  (Bot.)  The  Tomato.  See 
Lycopersicum. 

Love'-bird,  n.  (Zool.)  The  name  given  to  a  beautiful 
and  diminutive  group  of  birds,  comprising  the  genus 
Psittacula,  fam.  Psittacidse,  common  in  all  warm  parts  of 
the  world.  They  are  distinguished  by  the  tail  being 
slightly  graduated,  and  by  having  no  furcula. 

Love,  (Court  of.)  [Fr.  cour  d'amour.]  In  mediteval 
France,  a  tribunal  composed  of  ladies  illustrious  for 
their  birth  and  talents,  whose  jurisdiction,  recognized 
only  by  courtesy  and  opinion,  extended  over  all  ques¬ 
tions  of  gallantry.  Such  courts  existed  from  the  12th 
to  the  14th  century,  while  the  romantic  notions  of  love 
which  characterized  the  age  of  chivalry  were  predomi¬ 
nant.  Some  of  the  troubadours  were  often  present  to 
celebrate  the  proceedings  in  verse,  and  the  songs  of 
these  minstrels  were  not  unfrequently  reviewed  and 
judged  by  this  tribunal. 

Love,  (Family  of.)  (Eccl.)  A  sect  of  religious  fa¬ 
natics  that  originated  in  Holland  about  the  middle  of 
the  16th  century,  holding  tenets  resembling  those  of  the 
early  Anabaptists. 

Love'-favor,  n.  Something  given  to  be  worn  in  token 
of  love :  a  gage  d’amour. 

Love'-feast,  n.  (Eccl.)  A  kind  of  religious  social 
meetings,  held  periodically  among  the  Methodists,  and 


to  which  only  members  of  their  Church  are  admitted. 
They  are  evidently  in  imitation  of  the  agapte  or  love- 
feasts  of  the  early  Christian  Church. 

Love'-feat,  n.  The  gallant  act  of  a  lover. 

Love'-grass,  n.  (Bot.)  See  Eragrostis. 

Love-in-  i'dleuess,  n.  (Bot.)  A  variety  of  violet. — 
See  Viola. 

Love-Knot,  (luv’not,)  n.  A  knot  of  ribbon,  &c.,  used 
as  a  token  of  love,  or  as  representing  mutual  affection. 

Lovelace,  Richard,  an  English  poet,  b.  in  Kent,  1618, 
was  a  zealous  Royalist,  and  suffered  much  tor  his  attach¬ 
ment  to  Charles  I.  His  poems  are  elegant,  and  he  also 
wrote  2  plays, —  The  Scholar,  a  comedy,  and  The  Soldier, 
a  tragedy.  D.  1658. 

Love'laeeville,  in  Kentucky,  a  post-village  of  Ballard 
co.,  about  250  m.  W.S.W.  of  Frankfort. 

Loveland,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Clermont  co.,  abt. 
23  m.  N.E.  of  Cincinnati. 

Love'-Iass,  n.  A  sweetheart;  a  mistress. 

Love'less,  a.  Void  of  love;  without  tenderness. 

• — Unattractive. 

Love'-letter,  n.  A  letter  professing  love;  a  letter  of 
courtship;  a  billet-doux. 

Love'-lies-bleed'iii}f, n.  (Bot.)  See  Amaranthace.*. 

Lo  velily,  (luv’li-ly,)  adv.  Amiably ;  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  excite  love. 

Love'liness,  n.  Quality  of  being  lovely ;  amiableness; 
qualities  of  body  or  mind  that  may  excite  love. 

Lov'ell,  in  Maine,  a  post-twp.  of  Oxlord  co. 

Lovell’s  Sta'tion,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  P.  0.  of  Erieco. 

Love'-locK,  7i.  A  curl,  or  lock  of  hair  so  called,  worn 
by  men  of  fashion  in  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth  and  James 
I.  of  England. 

Love'-lorn,  a.  Forsaken  by  one’s  love. 

Lov'elton,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village  of  Wyoming 
co.,  about  15  m.  W.  by  S.  of  Tunkhannock. 

Lovely,  (luv'ly,)  a.  Lovable;  that  may  excite  love; 
possessing  qualities  which  may  invite  affection  ;  amiable ; 
pleasing;  beautiful;  charming  ;  delectable ;  delightful ; 
enchanting. 

Lov'er,  n.  One  who  loves;  a  friend  ;  one  who  regards 
with  kindness. — One  who  has  a  tender  affection,  particu¬ 
larly  for  a  female;  a  suitor;  an  admirer;  a  wooer. — One 
who  likes  or  is  pleased  with  anything. 

Lo'ver,  n.  (Arch.)  The  same  as  Louver. 

Lov'er,  Samuel,  an  Irish  novelist,  poet,  musician,  and 
artist,  B.  in  Dublin,  1797.  Starting  in  life  as  a  painter, 
his  early  success  secured  his  election,  in  1828,  as  an 
academician  of  the  Royal  Hibernian  Society  of  Arts. 
While  still  engaged  as  painter,  he  turned  his  attention 
to  literature,  and  produced  his  celebrated  Legends  and 
Tales  Illustrative  of  Irish  Character.  Removing  to  Lon¬ 
don,  in  1827,  he  published  bis  popular  novels,  Kory 
O' More,  Handy  Andy  (his  best  work),  and  Treasure 
Trove.  In  addition  to  these  labors,  he  devoted  himself 
to  music,  composed  the  comic  operas  of  Rory  O'  More, 
the  Happy  Man,  aud  the  White  Horse  of  the  Peppers, 
and  a  collection  of  songs  and  ballads,  some  of  which,  as 
Molly  Carew,  Rory  O' More,  The  Angel’s  Whisper,  Molly 
Bawn,  The  Pour-leaved  Shamrock ,  &c.,  have  achieved  a 
world-wide  popularity.  In  1847  he  visited  the  U.  States, 
returning  to  England  in  the  following  year.  In  1858 
appeared  his  Lyrics  of  Ireland.  This  gifted  and  genial 
man  d.  in  1870. 

Love'-sicK,  a.  Sick  or  languishing  with  love  or  amor¬ 
ous  desire. — Dictated  by  a  languishing  lover,  or  express¬ 
ive  of  overpowering  love. 

Love'sickness,  n.  The  state  of  being  love-sick. 

Love'-suit,  n.  Courtship. 

Love'-tricK,  n.  Art  of  expressing  love. 

Lov'ettsville,  in  Virginia,  a  post-village  of  Loudon 
co.,  about  166  m.  N.  of  Richmond. 

Love'ville,  in  Delaware,  a  post-vill.  of  New  Castle  co. 

Lovi'litl,  or  Lovel'ia,  in  Iowa,  a  post-village  of  Monroe 
co.,  about  90  m.  W.S.W.  of  Iowa  City. 

Lov'ing.  a.  Kind;  affectionate;  as,  a  loving  wife. 

Lov'ing-k  ind  ness,  n.  Tender  regard ;  mercy ;  favor. 

Lovingly,  <Hi«.  With  love;  affectionately. 

Lov'ingness,  n.  Kindness;  affection. 

Lov'ingston,  in  Virginia,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Nel¬ 
son  co.,  about  118  m.  W.  of  Richmond. 

Lov'iiigton,  in  Illinois,  a  post-village  of  Moultrie  co., 
about  50  m.  E.  of  Springfield. 

Low,  a.  [Du.  laag ;  Dan.  lav,  low  ;  Icel.  lag,  a  place  de¬ 
pressed,  lagdr,  placed,  lagreistr,  low.]  Laid,  placed,  or 
having  place  beneath  some  other  thing  or  things;  as,  a 
low  fence.  —  Laid  prostrate  ;  dejected  ;  as,  in  low  spirits. 
—  Sunk;  depressed  below  any  given  surface  or  place; 
as,  a  low  valley.  —  Not  high  or  elevated;  not  rising  to 
the  usual  height;  as,  low  in  stature.  —  Declining  near 
the  horizon;  deep;  descending  far  below  the  adjacent 
ground.  —  Sunk  to  the  natural  level  of  the  ocean  by  the 
retiring  of  the  tide.  —  Below  the  usual  rate  or  amount, 
or  below  the  ordinary  value;  as,  a  low  price.  —  Not  high 
or  loud,  as,  a  low  tone ;  grave  ;  depressed  in  the  scale  of 
sounds.  —  Depressed  in  vigor;  wanting  strength  or  ani¬ 
mation. —  Depressed  in  condition;  in  an  humble  state; 
inferior  in  rank  ;  as,  low  life. — Mean;  abject;  grovelling  ; 
base ;  dishonorable;  vulgar;  as,  low  tricks. — Not  elevated 
or  sublime ;  not  exalted  in  thought  or  action  ;  common. 
—Submissive;  reverent. — Weak  ;  exhausted  of  vital  en¬ 
ergy  ;  feeble;  without  force.  —  Moderate;  not  intense; 
as,  a  low  fever.  —  In  reduced  circumstances ;  plain  ;  sim¬ 
ple.  —  Not  rich,  high-seasoned  or  nourishing. 

— adv.  Not  aloft;  not  on  high. —  Under  the  usual  price; 
at  a  moderate  cost.  —  Near  the  ground.  —  In  a  mean 
condition. —  In  times  not  remote.  —  With  a  depressed 
voice;  not  loudly. —  In  a  state  of  subjection,  poverty,  or 
disgrace. 

— v.  n.  [A.  S.  hlowan ;  Du.  loeijan ;  formed  from  the 
sound,]  To  bellow,  as  an  ox  or  cow. 


— n.  The  voice  of  a  bovine  animal ;  moo. 

Low'-bell,  n.  [Du.  laeye..]  A  bell  used  in  a  kind  of" 
fowling  in  the  night,  to  awaken  the  birds,  and  by  a 
flame  or  light,  lure  them  into  the  net. —  A  term  of 
familiarity;  as,  “peace,  gentle  low-bell." 

— v.  a.  To  scare  as  with  a  low-bell. 

Low-Fhurch,  a.  (Theol.)  A  term  commonly  applied  in 
the  Church  of  England  to  those  who  form  the  more 
moderate  party  in  the  Church,  having  less  ambitious 
notions  of  its  authority  and  power,  and  being  more 
tolerant  in  their  conduct  towards  dissenters,  —  opposed 
to  High-Church,  q  v. 

Low  Countries,  n.  pi.  A  term  frequently  applied,  in 
Europe,  to  portions  of  the  country  now  constituting 
Belgium  and  Holland. 

Low'den,  in  Iowa,  a  post-village  of  Cedar  co.,  about  42. 
m.  E.S.E.  of  Cedar  Rapids. 

Low-Dutch  and  High-Dutch,  are  terms  some¬ 
what  improperly  used  for  Dutch  and  German.  The  con¬ 
fusion  seems  to  have  arisen  from  Deutsch  signifying 
German  in  the  language  of  that  country. 

Lowe,SiR  Hudson,  the  English  jailer  of  Napoleon  I. at  St. 
Helena.  The  inflexible  and  unintelligible  severity  with 
which  be  discharged  his  odious  duty,  has  been  strongly 
denounced  by  Dr.  Barry  O’Meara,  and  in  the  MCmoriaV 
de  St.  Helene.  The  impressive  and  irrefutable  protest  of 
the  Great  Captive  will  attach  to  the  name  of  L.  an  in¬ 
delible  stigma.  On  the  death  of  Napoleon,  L.  returned 
to  England,  where  he  was  very  coldly  received.  He- 
defended  himself  by  producing  the  instructions  of  the 
British  govt.,  which  were  very  minute,  strict,  and  severe, 
aud  left  but  little  to  the  discretion  of  the  governor;  but 
was  unable  to  escape  theodium  which  naturally  attached 
to  the  execution  of  such  instructions.  He  d.  in  London, 
in  very  poor  circumstances,  1844,  in  the  65th  year  of  hi® 
age. 

Low'ell,  yo'ef,)  the  patronymic  of  an  eminent  family 
of  Mass.,  descended  from  an  old  English  stock,  and  of 
which  the  following  members  are  the  most  noticeable  : 

L.,  John,  LL.D.,  an  American  statesman  and  jurist,  b.  at 
Newburyport,  1743,  (o.  S.)  He  graduated  at  Harvard 
College  in  1760,  and  after  being  admitted  to  the  practice 
of  law,  settled  in  Boston  in  1777,  and  became  a  member 
of  the  convention  which  framed  the  constitution  of 
Massachusetts,  in  1780.  Dr.  L.  was  one  of  the  earliest 
advocates  of  the  abolition  of  slavery,  and  aided  its 
extinction  in  his  State,  in  1783.  In  1781,  he  entered 
Congress,  and,  in  1801,  was  appointed  Chief  Justice  of 
Massachusetts.  D.  1802. 

L.,  Francis  Cabot,  son  of  the  preceding,  b.  1775,  has 
acquired  celebrity  as  being  the  first  to  establish  the  cot¬ 
ton  manufacture  in  the  United  States,  and,  also,  as  the 
founder  of  the  town  which  bears  his  name,  and  which, 
has  since  become  the  chief  seat  of  textile  manufacture® 
in  this  country.  D.  1817. 

L.,  John,  son  of  the  preceding,  b.  at  Boston,  1799,  founded 
the  Lowell  Institute  in  that  city,  bequeathing  $250,000 
for  its  maintenance,  and  D.  in  India,  1836. 

L.,  James  Russell,  a  distinguished  American  poet,  grand¬ 
son  of  Judge  Lowell,  b.  at  Cambridge,  Mass.,  in  IS  1 9„ 
graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1838,  and  studied 
the  law,  which,  however,  he  has  never  practised.  He 
embarked  in  authorship  before  leaving  college,  by  the 
publication  of  a  class  poem.  A  volume  of  miscellaneous 
poems,  entitled  A  Year's  Life,  appeared  in  1841  ;  a  new 
collection  containing  a  Legend  of  Brittany,  Promelhetis, 
and  others,  in  1844:  Conversations  on  some  of  the  Old 
Poets,  containing  a  series  of  well-studied  criticisms,  both 
in  prose  and  verse,  giving  indications  of  L.’s  interest  in 
the  various  practical  and  philanthropic  questions  of  the 
day,  in  1845  ;  a  third  collection  of  poems,  and  The  Vision 
of  Sir  Lamfal,  founded  on  a  legend  of  the  Search  for 
tlie  Holy  Graal,  in  1848;  A  Fable  for  Critics,  in  which 
he  satirically  passes  in  review  the  literati  of  the  United 
States;  and  his  most  remarkable  work,  the  Biglovi  Pa¬ 
pers,  a  collection  of  humorous  poems  on  political  sub¬ 
jects,  written  in  the  Yankee  dialect,  in  1848.  The  latter 
has  been  frequently  reprinted  in  England.  The  Fireside 
Journal,  including  graphic  papers  on  Cambridge  in  old 
times,  and  a  second  series  of  the”  Biglow  Papers,”  ap¬ 
peared  in  1864.  His  later  works  are,  Under  the  Willows 
and  other  Poems  ( 1868);  The  Cathedral,  a.  poem  (1869); 
Among  7ny  Books,  and  My  Study  Windows  (1870),  aud 
Three  Memorial  Poems  (1877).  L.  was  for  several  months 
editor  of  a  magazine  called  the  “Pioneer,”  and  was 
afterwards  connected  with  the  “Anti-Slavery  Stand¬ 
ard,”  and  editor  of  the  “Atlantic  Monthly”  and  the 
“North  American  Review,”  to  these,  as  well  as  to  other 
periodicals,  he  had  long  been  a  contributor.  He  suc¬ 
ceeded  Mr.  Longfellow  as  professor  of  Modern  Litera¬ 
ture  at  Harvard,  in  1854.  The  degree  of  D.C.L.  was  con¬ 
ferred  upon  him  in  1873  by  Oxford,  and  LL.D..  by  the 
University  of  Cambridge,  England,  in  1875.  In  1877  was 
appointed  by  President  Hayes  as  Minister  to  Spain,  and. 
in  1880,  Minister  to  England.  Died  Aug.  12,  1891. 

Lowell,  in  Georgia,  a  village  of  Carroll  co. ;  in  Illinois, 
a  post-village  of  LaSalle  co.,  about  13  m.  S.W.  of  Ottawa; 
in  Indiana,  a  village  of  Lake  co. ;  in  loit'a,  a  post-village- 
of  Henry  co ,  about  65  m.  S.  by  E.  of  Iowa  City;  in 
Kentucky,  a  post-village  of  Garrard  co.,  about  38  m.  S. 
of  Lexington;  in  Maine,  a  post-town  of  Penobscot 
county. 

Loweil,  in  Massachusetts,  a  city  of  Middlesex  co.,  at  the 
confluence  of  the  Merrimac  and  Concord  rivers,  about 
25  m.  N.  by  W.  of  Boston :  Lat.  42°  38'  46"  N.,  Lon.  710, 
19'  2"  W.  L.  is  one  of  the  most  important  manu¬ 
facturing  cities  of  the  U.  S.  It  is  regularly  laid  out, 
considering  the  unevenness  of  its  site,  for  the'  most  part 
substantially  built,  and  contains  many  fine  edifices. 
The  Merrimac  river  has  here  a  fall  of' 33  feet,  which, 
by  means  of  canals  or  feeders,  has  been  utilized  to  the 
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extent  of  over  12,000  horse-power.  The  cotton  and  Loner  Evesham,  in  New  Jersey,  a  village  of  Bnr- 
woollon  manufactures  alone  represent  a  total  capital !  lington  co. 

of  ?34, 0(10,000,  running  600,000  spindles,  employing  Lower  Gilman  toil,  in  New  Hampshire,  a  post- 
21,000  hands,  and  producing,  weekly,  3,500,000  yards  of  office  of  Belknap  co. 

cotton  cloth ;  30,000  yards  of  wo< dlen  cloth  ;  50,000  yards ;  Lower  Heid'elberg,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post  town- 
of  carpet ;  3,200  shawls,  and  8,500  dozen  hosiery.  The  ship  of  Berks  co. 

other  principal  manufactures  are  machinery,  iocorno-  Lower  Lake,  in  California,  a  post-village  of  Lake 
fives,  cutlery,  dyestuffs  and  chemicals,  furniture,  fire-!  co.,  abt.  20  m.  S  E.  of  Lakeport. 

arms,  Ac.  Previous  to  1821,  the  locality  was  known  as  Lower  Law'rence,  in  Ohio,  a  village  of  Washington 


Pawtucket  Falls,  and  the  only  improvement 
1J4  m.  in  length,  cons 

around  the  Falls.  At  this  period  the  great  advantages 
of  such  an  immense  -water  power  attracted  the  attention 
of  certain  Boston  capitalists;  they  purchased  the  adjoin¬ 
ing  lands,  together  with  the  interest  in  the  canal  ;  laid 
out  town  lots,  established  factories,  and  the  result  of 


was  a[  co.,  abt.  100  in.  E.S.E.  of  Columbus. 

canal  about^lj^  m.  in  length,  constructed  to  raft  lumber  [Lower  Lea'cock,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  township  of 

Lancaster  co. 

Lower  .llacnngy,  (ma-kung'hee,)  in  Pennsylvania, 
a  township  of  Lehigh  co. 

Lower  Mahantan  g-o,  in  Pennsylvania ,  a  post- 

,  _  township  of  Schuylkill  co. 

their  enterprise  is  a  large,  populous,  and  wealthy  manu-  Lower  Maho'noy,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  township  of 
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facturing  city.  The  population,  which  in  1822  did  not 
amount  to  200,  reached  84,367  in  1895. 

liOw'ell,  in  Michigan,  a  post  village  and  township  of 
Kent  county,  about  18  miles  E.  by 
Rapids. 

— A  former  village  of  Washtenaw  co.,  about  5  m.  E.  by  S. 
of  Ann  Arbor. 

Iiowell,  in  Minnesota,  a  township  of  Polk  co. 

Lowell,  in  North  Carolina,  a  post-village  of  Gaston  co., 
on  the  Southern  R.R. 

Lowell,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of  Oneida  co. 


Northumberland  co. 

Lower  Make'field,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  township  of 
Bucks  co. 

S.  of  Grand  Lower  Marlborough.  in  Maryland,  a  post-village 
j  of  Calvert  co.,  abt.  26  m.  S.S.W.  of  Annapolis. 

Lower  Mer'ion,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-township 
of  Montgomery  co. 

Lower  Mil'ford,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  township  of  Le¬ 
high  co. 

Lower  Mount  Beth'el,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  town¬ 
ship  of  Northampton  co 


Lowell,  in  Ohio,  a.  post-village  of  Washington  co.,  about  Lower  \az  aret  li,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  township  of 

in  m  v  ..r x-  . . 


10  m.  N.  of  Marietta. 

Lowell,  in  Vermont,  a  post-town  and  township  of 
Orleans  co.  Pop.  (1897)  1,215. 

Lowell,  in  Wisconsin,  a  post-village  and  township 
of  Dodge  county,  about  38  miles  north-east  of  Madi¬ 
son. 

Lowell  Mills,  in  Indiana,  a  small  village  of  Bartholo¬ 
mew  co. 

Lo'wellville.  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Mahoning 
co.,  about  6  m.  S.E.  of  Youngstown.  Pop.  (1897)  950. 

Low'enberg.  or  Lumbers',  ( loom’bairg ,)  a  town  of  j 


Northampton  co. 

Lower  Newport.  in  Ohio,  a  P.0,  of  Washington  co. 

Lower  O'kan,  in  Illinois,  a  township  of  Coles  co. 

Lower  Ox'ford,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  township  of  Ches¬ 
ter  co. 

Lower  PaxTon,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  township  of 
Dauphin  co. 

Lower  Penn’s  Neck,  in  New  Jersey,  a  township  of 
Salem  co. 

Lower  Providence,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-town- 
ship  of  Montgomery7  co 


Austria,  prov.  of  Silesia,  on  the  Bober,  16  m.  S.W.  of  Lieg-  Lower  Peach-tree,  in  Alabama,  a  post- village  of 


nitz  Manuf.  Woollens,  linens,  and  cottons.  Pop.  5,500. 

Lower,  ( lo’er ,)  v.  a.  To  cause  to  descend;  to  let  down  ; 
to  take  or  bring  down;  to  depress;  to  suffer  to  sink 
downward. — To  bring  downward  as  in  rank  or  feel¬ 
ings;  to  humble;  to  degrade;  to  debase. — To  bring 
down,  as  in  value  or  amount;  to  lessen  ;  to  diminish  , 
to  reduce. 

— v.  n.  To  fall;  to  sink;  to  grow  less. — To  let  down  the 
brows;  to  look  sullen ;  to  frown. — To  appear  dark  or 
gloomy;  to  be  clouded  ;  to  threaten  a  storm. 

Low  er,  in  New  Jersey,  a  township  of  Cape  May  co. 

Lower  Al'len,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  township  of  Cum¬ 
berland  co. 

Lower  Alloway’s  Creek,  in  New  Jersey,  a  town¬ 
ship  of  Salem  co. 

Lower  Ang'us'ta,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  township  of 
Northumberland  co. 

Lower  Bank,  in  New  Jersey ,  a  P.  0.  of  Burlington  co. 

Lower  Bartlett,  in  New  Hampshire,  a  post-village 
of  Carroll  co.,  abt.  05  m.  N.N.E.  of  Concord. 

Lower  L,luc  ILick,  in  Kentucky,  a  village  of  Nicho¬ 
las  co.,  abt.  5S  m.  E.N.E.  of  Frankfort.  It  is  noted  for 
the  mineral  springs  in  the  vicinity7. 

Lower  (or  Old)  California,  a  dept,  of  Mexico, 
forming  a  peninsula  of  the  S.W.  coast  of  N.  America, 
which  extends  N.W.  from  Lat.  22°  52'  N.,  Lon.  109°  53' 
W.,  to  Lat.  32°  30'  N.,  Lon.  117°  30'  W.  It  is  abt  750 
m.  in  length  by  an  average  breadth  of  90  m.  Area, i 
abt.  70,000  sq.  m.  The  peninsula  is  of  volcanic  origin, 
and  is  traversed  throughout  its  entire  length  by  a  con¬ 
tinuation  of  the  Sierra  ITevada,  which  averages  an  ele¬ 
vation  of  3,000  feet,  and  culminates  at  Cerro  de  la  Gi- 
ganta,  a  peak  4,900  feet  in  height.  Rivers.  Few,  small, 
and  unimportant,  two  fallinginto  theGulf  of  California, 
and  three  into  the  Pacific.  There  are,  however,  nu¬ 
merous  copious  springs  along  the  interior ;  but  they 
seldom  form  streams,  their  waters  being  either  absorbed 
by  the  arid  sandy  earth,  or  are  lost  in  the  subterranean 
channels  among  tho  rocks.  This  scarcity  of  water  ren¬ 
ders  the  soil  almost  uniformly  sterile,  and  consequently 
the  vegetation  is  very  scanty  even  iu  the  lower  regions, 
while  tho  more  elevated  arc  absolutely  bare  and  deso¬ 
late.  Thero  arc  somo  spots,  however,  which  have  an  ex¬ 
traordinary  fertility  ,  and  produce  maize,  wheat,  peas,  ma¬ 
nioc,  grapes,  oranges,  and  other  tropical  fruits ;  but  such 
tracts  are  very  rare.  The  native  vegetation  consists 
merely  in  briers,  small  shrubs,  or  dwarf-trees,  and  a 
gigantic  species  of  cactus.  Tli3  chief  towns  are  La  Paz 
(the  capital),  Loretto,  and  Rosario.  L.  C.  was  discov¬ 
ered  by  Fortuno  Zimenes,  in  1534.  Pop.  abt.  20,000. 

Low'er-case,  n.  (Print.)  The  case  containing  the 
small  letters,  usually  placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  frame, 
—  whence  its  name. 

— a.  (Print.)  Applied  to  small  letters,  in  opposition  to 
capitals. 

Lower  Chance'ford,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  township 
of  York  co. 

Lower  Chich'ester,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  township 
of  Delaware  co. 

Lower  Dick'inson,  in  Pennsylvania,  a.  township  of 
Cumberland  co. 

Lower  Em'pire.  (Hist.)  The  designation  applied 
to  the  Roman  Empire  in  its  decline,  commencing,  ac¬ 
cording  to  some  historians,  with  the  reign  of  Constan¬ 
tine  I.,  and,  according  to  others,  with  its  separation  into 
the  Eastern  and  Western  empires  at  the  death  of  Theo¬ 
dosius  I.,  in  395.  The  term  is  applied  more  particularly 
to  the  Eastern  Empire  (q.  v.).  Its  history,  (V Histmre 
du  Bas  Empire,)  by  Lebeau  and  Ameilhou,  appeared  at 
3aris,  in  29  vols.,  in  1757.  1 


Wilcox  co. 

Low  er  Sag'in aw,  iu  Michigan,  the  former  name  of 
Bat  City  (q.v.). 

Lower  Sag'  i  n  a  w.  in  Michigan,  a  village  of  Bay  con 
about  112  m.  N.N.W.  of  Detroit. 

Lower  Saint  Clair,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  township 
of  Alleghany  co. 

Lower  Sa'ieni,  in  Ohio,  a  P.  0.  of  Washington  co. 

Lower  SalTord,  iu  Pennsylvania,  a  township  of 
Montgomery  co. 

Lower  Sandus'ky,  in  Ohio.  See  Tremont. 

Lower  Sau'con,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-township 
of  Northampton  co. 

Lower  Kmitlifieid.  in  Pennsylvania,  a  township  of 
Monroe  co. 

Lower  Sqnan'knni,  in  New  Jersey,  a  post-office  of 
Monmouth  co. 

Lower  Swata'ra,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  township  of 
Dauphin  co. 

Lower  Three  Creek,  in  S.  Carolina,  enters  the 
Savannah  River  from  Barnwell  dist. 

Lower  Towameu'sing,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  town¬ 
ship  of  Carbon  co. 

Lower  Tur'keyfoot,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  township 

of  Somerset  co. 

Lower  Uwchlan,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  township  of 
Chester  co.  . 

Lower  Valley,  in  New  Jersey,  a  small  village  of 
Morris  co. 

Lower  VVa'terford,  in  Vermont,  a  post-village  of 
Caledonia  co.,  abt.  35  m.  E.N.E.  of  Montpelier. 

Lower  Wind'sor,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  township  of 
York  co. 

Low'erlug'ly,  adv.  With  cloudiness  or  threatening 
gloom. 

Low'ermost,  a.  Lowest. 

Low'ery,  a.  Cloudy ;  gloomy. 

Lowestoft,  (los’loft,)  a  town  of  England,  on  the  E. 
coast  of  Suffolk  co.,  20  m.  S.E.  of  Norwich.  It  is  a  re¬ 
sort  for  visitors  as  a  watering-place  during  the  summer 
season.  Being  built  on  the  most  E.  land  of  England, 
it  has  two  light-houses,  and  its  harbor,  which  is  spa¬ 
cious,  though  of  somewhat  difficult  access,  is  defended 
by  forts  and  batteries.  Manuf.  China-ware,  and  ropes. 
But  the  chief  consequence  of  L.  as  a  port  is  owing  to 
its  herring,  cod,  mackerel,  and  sprat  fisheries.  Pop. 
11,729. 

Loweville,  (lo'vil,)  in  Alabama,  a  village  of  Madison 
co.,  abt.  180  m.  N.  of  Montgomery. 

Low-German,  n.  [Ger.  Platt-deutsch,  or  Nieder- 
deutsch .]  ( Philol.)  That  softer  German  dialect  which 
was  formerly  spoken  over  a  great  part  of  Germany,  and 
which  is  even  now  the  language  of  the  common  people 
in  most  parts  of  North  or  Lower  Germany.  It  has 
also  maintained  itself  in  some  legal  forms ;  thus  the 
Hamburg  oath  of  citizenship  is  in  L.  6.  It  is  not,  as  is 
sometimes  supposed,  a  corrupt  language,  but  a  distinct 
dialect  as  much  as  the  High-German,  though  circum¬ 
stances  have  caused  the  latter  to  become  the  language 
of  literature  and  of  the  educated  classes.  —  See  German 
Language  and  Literature. 

Low  Hamp'ton,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of  Wash¬ 
ington  co. 

Low  Hill,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-township  of  Lehigh 

co 

Lowiez,  (lo’iks,)  a  town  of  Russian  Poland,  44  m.  W. 
S.W.  of  Warsaw,  on  the  Bzura,  an  affluent  of  the  Vistula. 
Manuf.  Linen-weaviDg  and  tanning.  Pop.  8,200. 

Low'itfite,  n.  (Min.)  A  var.  of  alum-stone  found  at  Tolfa 
in  Italy  and  Tabrze  in  Siberia,  and  differing  from  ordi¬ 


nary  alum-stone  only  in  containing  a  less  amount  of 
water. 

Low  ing,  n.  The  bellowing  or  cry  of  cattle. 

Low  land,  n.  Land  which  is  low  with  respect  to  the 
neighboring  country :  a  low  or  level  country. 

Low  lander,  n.  An  inhabitant  of  the  Lowlands. 

Low  lands,  n.  pi.  A  term  appliea  to  the  southern 
parts  of  Scotland,  in  contradistinction  to  the  Highlands, 
which  comprise  the  northern  and  north-western  parts. 

Low'lihood,  Low'liheud.  n.  A  lowly  state. 

Low'lily,  adv.  Humbly;  without  pride.  —  Meanly; 
without  dignity. 

Lowliness,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  lowly:  free¬ 
dom  from  pride;  humility;  humbleness  of  mind. — Mean- 

|  ness;  want  of  dignity;  abject  depression. 

Lowly,  a.  Nothigh;  not  elevated  in  place.  —  Having 
a  low  esteem  of  one’s  own  worth ;  free  from  pride ; 
modest;  humble.  —  Wanting  dignity  or  rank;  low; 
mean.  —  Not  lofty  or  sublime  ;  humble.  ’ 

“These  rural  poems  and  their  lowly  strains.”  —  Dryden. 

— adv.  Humbly  ;  meekly  ;  modestly. 

— Meanness;  in  a  low  condition;  "without  grandeur  or 
dignity. 

Low'moor.  in  Iowa,  a  post-village  of  Clinton  co..  about 
9  m.  E.  of  De  Witt. 

Lowndes  (lowndz),  in  Alabama,  a  S.  central  co. ;  area, 
about  720  sq.  m.  Rivers.  Alabama  liver,  and  Pintelala, 
Letohatchee,  and  other  creeks.  Surface,  uneven;  soil, 
fertile.  Cap.  Hayneville.  Pop.  (1890)  31,550. 

Lowndes,  in  Georgia,  a  S.  co.,  adjoining  Florida;  area, 
about  431  sq.  m.  Rivers.  Withlacoochee  and  Little  rivers, 
besides  several  smaller  streams.  Surface,  level;  soil, 
fertile.  Cap.  Valdosta.  Pop.  (1890)  15,102. 

Lowndes,  in  Mississippi,  an  E.  co.,  adjoining  Alabama  ; 
area,  about  536  sq.  m.  Rivers.  Tombigbee  and  Oktib¬ 
beha  rivers,  and  Luxapalilla  and  other  creeks.  Surface, 
gently  undulating;  soil,  very  fertile.  Cap.  Columbus. 
Pop.  (1890)  27,047. 

Lowndes,  in  Missouri,  a  post-village  of  Wayne  co., 
about  160  m.S.E.  of  Jefferson  City. 

Lowiides'boroiig-ll,  in  Alabama,  a  post-village  of 
Lowndes  co.,  aht.  25  m.  W  S.W.  of  Montgomery. 

Lowndes'ville,  in  N.  Carolina,  a  post-village  of  Abbe¬ 
ville  dist.,  abt.  110  m.  W.  of  Columbia. 

Low  ness,  n.  The  state  of  being  low  or  depressed ; 
state  of  being  less  elevated  than  something  else. — 
Meanness  of  condition,  mind,  or  character.  —  Want  of 
dignity.  —  Want  of  sublimity  in  style  or  sentiment. — 
Submissiveness.  —  Depression  of  mind  ;  want  of  courage 
or  fortitude;  dejection.  —  Depression  in  fortune;  a  state 
of  poverty.  —  Depression  in  strength  or  intensity.  —  De¬ 
pression  in  price  or  worth.  —  Graveness  or  softness  of 
sound. 

Low'-pressnre,  a.  (Steam-engine.)  A  pressure  only 
equal,  or  inferior,  to  that  of  the  atmosphere. 

Low  Pressure  steam-engine,  is  where  the  steam-engine 
is  worked  at  a  low  pressure  of  steam,  when  the  steam 
is  drawn  off  into  a  condenser  apparatus. 

Low'rence’s  Mills,  in  N.  Carolina,  a.  village  of  Lin¬ 
coln  co. 

Low  ry,  in  Virginia,  a  post-office  of  Bedford  co. 

Low'ry’s  Ferry,  in  Georgia,  a  village  of  Murray  co. 

Low'ry’s  Turnout,  iu  S.  Carolina,  a  village  of 
Barnwell  dist. 

Low'rytown,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  village  of  Carbon 
co.,on  the  Lehigh  River, abt.  12  m. above  Mauch  Chunk. 

Low'-spirited,  a.  Not  having  animation  and  cour 
age;  dejected;  depressed;  not  lively  or  sprightly. 

Low'-spiritedness,  n.  State  of  low  spirits ;  dejec¬ 
tion  of  mind. 

Low  Spirits,  n.  Depression  or  dejection  of  mind; 
hypochondriasis. 

Low7  Sunday,  n.  The  first  Sunday  after  Easter ;  —  so 
called  because  it  is  a  lower  festival  than  Easter-da.v,  and 
that  some  part  of  the  services  proper  to  Easter-day  is 
repeated  on  that  day. 

Lowt,  n.  Tlie  same  as  Lout,  q.  v. 

Low'ville,  iu  New  York,  a  post-village  and  township 
of  Lewis  connty,  about  55  m.  N.  by  W.  of  the  city  of 
Utica. 

Low'ville,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  village  of  Erie  co.,  abt. 
15  m.  S.E.  of  Erie. 

Low'ville,  in  Wisconsin,  a  post-village  and  township 
of  Columbia  county,  about  twenty-two  miles  N.  of 
Madison. 

Lox'a.  See  Loja. 

Loxodrom'ic,  a.  [Fr.  loxodromique.]  Pertaining  or 
relating  to  loxodromics;  as,  loxodromic  tables. 

Loxodrom'ies.  n.  sing.  [Fr.  loxodromie  ;  Gr.  logos, 
and  dromos.]  The  art  of  oblique  sailing  by  the  rhomb, 
which  always  makes  an  equal  angle  with  every  merid¬ 
ian  ;  that  is,  when  you  sail  neither  directly  under  the 
equator,  nor  under  one  and  the  same  meridian,  hut 
across  them;  hence  the  table  of  rhombs, or  the  trans¬ 
verse  tables  of  miles,  with  the  table  of  longitudes  and 
latitudes,  by  which  the  sailor  may  practically  find  his 
course,  distance,  latitude,  or  longitude,  is  called  loxo¬ 
dromics. 

Loxod'ronism,  n.  The  act  of  moving  or  sailing  in 
a  loxodromic  line  or  curve. 

Loy,n.  (Agric.)  A  long,  narrow  spade, used  in  stony  lands. 

Loy'al,  a.  [Fr  .loyal;  Norm .  loial ;  from  Lat.  fail's, 
pertaining  to  the  law,  from  lex,  Isgis,  a  law.  See  Law.] 
Faithful  and  obedient  to  the  laws.  —  Faithful  to  a  prince 
or  superior.  —  True  to  plighted  faith,  duty,  or  love ;  not 
treacherous. 

LoyaHian'na,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  township  of  West¬ 
moreland  co. 

Loyalhan'na  Creek,  in  Pennsylvania,  joins  the 
Conemaugh  near  Salzburgh  to  form  the  Kiskiminetas 
River. 
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XfOy'alist,  n.  A  person  who  adheres  to  his  sovereign ; 
one  who  maintains  his  allegiance  to  his  prince,  and  de¬ 
fends  his  cause  in  times  of  revolt. 

I»oy'ally,  adv.  With  fidelity  to  a  prince  or  sovereign, 
or  to  a  husband  or  lover. 

iiO'yal  Le'gion,  (The  Military  Order  of  the.)  An 
association  formed  by  officers  and  honorably  discharged 
officers  of  the  Army,  Navy,  and  Marine  Corps  of  the 
United  States,  April  15, 1865,  to  “cherish  the  memories 
-and  associations  of  the  war  waged  in  defence  of  the 
unity  and  indivisibility  of  the  Republic;  to  strengthen 
the  ties  of  fraternal  fellowship  and  sympathy  formed 
from  companionship  in  arms ;  to  advance  the  best  in¬ 
terests  of  soldiers  and  sailors  of  the  U  S.;  to  extend 
all  possible  relief  to  unfortunate  officers  and  their  fami¬ 
lies  ;  to  foster  the  cultivation  of  military  and  naval  sci¬ 
ence;  to  enforce  unqualified  allegiance  to  the  general  I 
Government ;  to 
protect  the 
rights  and  liber¬ 
ties  of  Ameri¬ 
can  citizenship, 
and  to  main¬ 
tain  national 
honor  and  inde¬ 
pendence.”  The 
principles 
which  form  the 
basis  of  the  or- 
-der  are  “  true  al¬ 
legiance  to  the 
XI.  States,  based 
upon  a  para¬ 
mount  respect 
for  and  fidelity 
to  the  National 
'Cons  t  i  t  u  t  i  o  n 
■and  Laws,  mani¬ 
fested  by  the 
•discoun  tena  n  c- 
ing  of  whatever 
•may  tend  to 
■weaken  loyalty, 
sjncite  to  insur¬ 
rection,  treason, 

■or  rebellion,  or 
in  any  manner  to  impair  the  efficiency  and  permauency 
of  our  Free  Institutions.”  The  organization  consists  of 
State  Commanderies  and  a  National  Coinmandery 
known  as  the  Commandery-in-chief.  The  members  or 
companions  of  the  order  are  of  3  classes  :  “1st.  Com¬ 
missioned  officers  of  the  U.  S.  Army,  Navy,  and  Marine 
■Corps,  —  Regular  and  Volunteer, —  who  have  been 
actually  engaged  in  the  National  service  during  the  late 
rebellion.  2d.  The  eldest  male  lineal  descendants  of 
■Companions  of  the  First  (1st)  Class,  or  collateral  rela¬ 
tions.  3d.  A  limited  number  of  honorary  members 
milder  certain  restrictions  of  gentlemen  in  civil  life,  who 
•during  the  late  rebellion  have  been  specially  distin¬ 
guished  for  conspicuous  and  consistent  loyalty  to  the 
national  Government,  and  who  have  been  active  and 
•eminent  in  maintaining  the  supremacy  of  the  same.  ” 
The  insignia  of  the  order  (Fig.  1638)  consists  of  a  badge 
pendent  by  a  link  and  a  ring  of  gold,  from  the  ribbon. 
—  The  badge  of  the  order  is:— obverse  —  a  cross  of  8 
points  gold;  cantoned  with  rays  of  gold,  —  forming  a 
etar.  The  cross  enamelled  azure  (blue) ;  charged  with 
smaller  cross  of  like  proportions,  enamelled  white  and 
•edged  with  gold.  In  the  centre  thereof,  within  a  circle. 

•  enamelled  gules  (red),  the  National  eagle  displayed  in 
gold.  On  the  circle,  gold,  the  motto — “  Lex  Regit,  Arina 
Tuentur.”  —  In  relievo,  reverse  —  the  star  as  above  de¬ 
scribed.  In  the  centre  thereof,  within  a  circle  enamel¬ 
led  gules  (red),  two  sabres  in  saltire,  their  points  in 
1'base;  surmounted  by  a  faces  pale-wise,  ensigned  with 
i  the  Phrygian  cap  :  environed  in  chief  with  an  arch  of 
13  stars  ;  in  base,  a  wreath  of  lamel:  —  all  in  gold.  On 
i  the  circle,  gold,  the  legend  —  “  M.  0.  Loyal  Legion  U.  S. 

MDCCCLXVP  —  in  relievo.  — It  is  worn  in  the  centre 
■of  the  left  breast,  suspended  by  the  ribbon  of  the  order, 
-which  is  for  Companions  of  the  First  (1st)  Class,  a  red 

ribbon  -A-  of  an  inch  wide,  bordered  with  white  and 
edged  with  blue,  each  jo  °f  an  inch  wide;  —  for  Com¬ 
panions  of  the  Second  (2d)  and  the  Third  (3d)  Class, 
a  blue  ribbon  jg  of  an  inch  wide,  bordered  with  white 
;and  edged  with  red,  each  ^  inch  wide.  See  United, 
Service  Magazine  (Philada.),  Feb.  1889,  for  historical 
sketch  of  the  institution  of  this  Order. 
x,«>y 'alsoclt  Creek,  in  Pennsylvania,  enters  the  Sus¬ 
quehanna  River  below  Williamsport. 
iT,oy'alty,«.  [Fr.  loyaute,  from  L.  Lat.  legalitas.]  Faith¬ 
ful  adherence  to  the  laws  or  to  allegiance;  fidelity  to  a 
prince  or  sovereign,  or  to  a  husband  or  lover. 
H,oy'alty  Islands,  a  group  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  K. 
of  NewCaledonia,  consisting  of  2  large  and  3  small 
islands,  the  3  largest  being  inhabited.  —  Lifu  is  the  most 
-N.,  and  the  largest;  Lat ,  at  the  N.  extremity,  20°  27'  S  , 
•Lon.  167°  E.  It  is  37  m.  long,  from  10  to  20  broad,  is  of 
coral  formation,  and  has  no  harbor.  It  is  about  250  ft. 
iin  elevation,  level  on  the  top,  and  thickly  wooded.  Pop. 
.Estimated  at  3,000.  —  Mari,  discovered  in  1841,  is  about 
:20  m.  long  and  10  broad.  It  is  of  coral  formation,  level, 
'and  thickly  wooded  It  is  densely  populated  by  a  wild 
race  of  small  stature,  the  number  of  which  is  not  as¬ 
certained. 

I,oyd.  See  Lloyd. 

JjOyds'ville,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Belmont  co. 

abt.  16  m.  W.  of  Wheeling,  W.  Va. 

2,o)'o'la,  (St.  Ignatius  de.)  founder  of  the  Society  of 


Jesuits,  was  b.  in  1491,  of  a  noble  family,  in  the  Spanish 
province  of  Guipuscoa.  He  was  at  first  in  the  army, 
and  served  with  distinguished  bravery;  but  having  been 
severely  wounded  at  the  siege  of  Pampeluna,  lie  beguiled 
his  time  with  books:  and  on  reading  the  Lives  ot  the 
Saints,  his  imagination  became  highly  excited,  and  he 
determined  to  devote  himself  from  that  time  to  works 
of  piety.  He  began  by  making  a  pilgrimage  to  Jeru¬ 
salem,  not  from  a  mere  wish  to  see  those  places  which 
had  been  hallowed  by  the  presence  of  our  Lord,  but  in 
the  hope  of  converting  the  infidels,  who  were  masters 
of  the  Holy  Land,  or  of  gaining  the  palm  of  martyrdom 
in  the  attempt.  Having  accomplished  this  painful  and 
perilous  journev,  he  returned  to  Spain,  more  unprovided 
even  than  he  had  left  it.  In  1526,  he  went  to  the  uni¬ 
versity  of  Alcala,  where  he  found  some  adherents;  but 
the  Inquisition  imprisoned  him  for  his  conduct,  which 
appeared  strange,  and  rendered  him  suspected  of  witch¬ 
craft.  He  was  not  delivered  from  the  prison  of  the  Holy 
Office  until  1528,  when  he  went  to  Paris  to  continue  his 
studies.  Here  he  became  acquainted  with  several  Span¬ 
iards  and  Frenchmen,  who  were  afterwards  noted  as  his 
followers.  They  were  Pierre  Favre,  Francis  Xavier,  Lai- 
nez,  Salmeron,  Robadilla,  and  Rodriguez.  They  con¬ 
ceived  a  plan  of  an  order  for  the  conversion  of  heathens 
and  sinners,  and,  on  Ascension  Day,  in  1534,  they  sol¬ 
emnly  pledged  themselves  to  this  great  work  in  the  sub¬ 
terranean  chapel  of  the  abbey  of  Montmartre.  They 
met  again,  in  1536,  at  Venice,  whence  they  proceeded  to 
Rome,  and  received  the  confirmation  of  their  fraternity 
from  Pope  Paul  III.,  as  Clerks  oj  the  Society  of  Jesus, 


Fig.  1640.  —  lozenge. 


Fig.  1639.  —  8T.  IGNATIUS  DE  LOYOLA. 

In  1541,  Ignatius  was  chosen  general  of  the  society,  in¬ 
vested  with  absolute  authority,  and  subject  only  to  the 
Pope;  he  continued  his  abstinence  and  penances  during 
life;  and  died  in  1566.  L.  was  in  person  of  a  middle 
stature,  and  of  olive  complexion,  with  a  bald  head,  eyes 
full  of  fire,  and  an  aquiline  nose,  majestic  air,  and  noble 
countenance.  He  is  often  described  as  a  fiery  enthusiast : 
but  nothing  could  be  further  from  the  truth.  Though  I 
by  nature  of  an  ardent  temperament,  his  actions  werej 
so  entirely  under  his  control  that  during  his  life  he  was 
commonly  thought  cold  and  phlegmatic.  His  outward 
bearing  gave  no  sign  of  the  religious  zeal  which  burnt 
in  his  heart.  Obedience,  humility,  and  resignation 
amounting  to  indifference,  were  among  the  virtues  that 
he  practised  and  loved  to  inculcate.  To  him  are  due, 
not  alone  in  the  general  spirit,  but  even  in  most  of  their 
details,  all  the  rules  and  constitutions  of  his  order. 
From  him  also  originated  several  works  of  great  charity 
and  benevolence,  the  germs  of  great  institutions  still 
maintained  in  Rome.  But  the  great  source  of  his  influ¬ 
ence  upon  the  spiritual  interests  of  the  world  is  his 
well-known  Exercitia  Spiritualia.  He  died  at  Rome,  it 
may  well  be  believed,  prematurely,  being  worn  out  by 
his  long-continued  austerities,  July  31,  1556.  He  was 
solemnly  canonized  as  a  saint  by  Gregory  XV.  in  1622. 
His  life  has  been  written  in  almost  every  European  lan¬ 
guage.  The  biographies  of  Ribadaneira,  of  Maffei,  of 
Bartoli,  and  Bonhours-  are  the  best  known  and  most 
popular  among  Roman  Catholics. 

LiOzere,  ( lo'zair ,)  a  dept,  in  the  S.  of  France,  bet.  Lat. 
44°  and  45°  N.,  Lon.  3°  and  4°  E.,  having  N.  Haute-Loire 
and  Cantal,  E.  Gard  and  Ardeclie,  S.  Gard,  W.  Cantal  and 
Aveyron;  area,  1,973  sq.m.  This  dept,  lies  chiefly  on 
the  N.W.  slope  of  Cevennes.  The  surface  varies  from 
2,500  to  5,000  feet  above  the  sea;  but  the  average 
elevation  is  3,800  feet.  It  derives  its  name  from  the 
Lozere  Mountain  In  the  S.E.,  one  of  the  principal  sum¬ 
mits  of  the  Cevennes,  4,888  ft.  in  height.  Rivers.  Allier, 
Tarn,  Lot,  and  Gard.  all  of  which  have  their  sources  in 
this  dept.  The  soil  is  stony  in  the  N.  and  S.,  and  calca¬ 
reous  in  the  centre.  Agriculture  is  very  backward. 
Sheep  are  reared  in  large  numbers,  and  the  greater  por¬ 
tion  of  the  inhabitants  subsist  on  potatoes  and  chest¬ 
nuts.  Min.  Iron,  lead,  copper,  antimony,  and  silver. 
Chief  towns.  Mende  (the  cap.),  Florae,  and  Marvejols. 
Pop  137,263. 

Lozenge,  (loz'enj,)  n.  [Fr.  losange ;  Gr.  loxos,  slanting, 
oblique,  and  gonia,  an  angle ;  Lat.  angulus.]  ( Geom .)  An 
oblique-angled  parallelogram;  a  rhombus;  a  figure  with 
four  equal  sides,  having  two  acute  and  two  obtuse  angles ; 
something  in  the  shape  of  a  rhomb. 

-A  small  cake  or  cube  of  sugar,  &c. 

(Pharmacy.)  A  medicinal  substance  made  up  into  a 


small  cake,  to  be  gradually  dissolved  in  the  mouth.  Su¬ 
gar,  gum,  and  Btarcli  are  the  usual  inert  parts  of  loz¬ 
enges;  and  minute  quantities  of  active  substances  are 
added,  according  to  the  purposes  for  which  they  are 
intended:  such  as  ipecacuanha  or  squills,  for  pectoral 
L.;  extract  of  poppies  or  opium,  for  sedative  L. ;  cayenne 
pepper  as  a  stimulant;  oil  of  peppermint  as  ai:  antispas- 
modic,  &c. 

(Her.)  A  shield  in  the  shape  of  a  parallelogram,  with 
two  obtuse  and  two 
acute  angles,  in 
which  the  arms  of 
maidens  and  wid¬ 
ows  are  especially 
borne ;  or  a  charge 
of  such  shape  (l,Fig. 

1640)  that  the  hori¬ 
zontal  diameter 
must  be  at  least 
equal  to  the  sides ; 
otherwise  it  is  not 
a  L..  but  a  fusil. 

I,oz«‘iig;e(l,  a.  Shaped  or  formed  like  a  lozenge. 

I>oz'en$;y.  a.  (Her.)  Having  the  field  or  charge  cov¬ 
ered  with  lozenges  of  alternate  tinctures.  (2,  Fig.  1640.) 

1,11,  n.  and  v.  a.  The  same  as  Loo. 

Lub'bard,  n.  A  lazy,  sturdy  fellow. 

I,u  bben,  [loob'ben.)  a  town  of  Prussia,  prov.  of  Bran¬ 
denburg,  40  m.  S.W.  of  Frankfort,  on  an  island  formed 
by  the  Spree  and  the  Birste.  Manvf.  Linens,  woollens, 
tobacco,  beer,  and  brandy.  Pop.  5,500. 

Lub  ber,  ti.  [W.  llabi;  Icel.  lubbi.]  A  heavy,  clumsy 
fellow;  a  sturdy  drone;  a  clown  ;  a  contemptuous  name 
given  by  sailors  to  those  who  know  not  the  duties  of 
seamen. 

Lub'ber's-hole,  n.  (JSfavt.)  An  entrance  to  the  top, 
by  which  it  is  reached  without  passing  over  the  futtock 
shrouds.  It  is  the  easier  though  slower  way,  and  is  re¬ 
garded  by  sailors  as  only  worthy  of  a  lubber. 

I,ub'berly,  a.  Bulky  and  heavy;  clumsy;  lazy. 

— adv.  Clumsily;  awkwardly. 

Liibbub  Crt‘«‘k,  in  Alabama,  enters  the  Tombigbee 
River  from  Pickens  co. 

L,u'bec,  in  Maine,  a  post-town,  seaport,  and  township 
of  Washington  co.,  on  Ocean  Inlet,  4  m.  S.  of  East- 
port,  and  22  m.  by  stage  from  East  Machias.  Pop. 
(1897)  about  2,175. 

ILii'beck,  a  free  city  and  state  of  Germany,  on  the 
Trave,  abt.  10  m.  from  Travemunde,  at  its  mouth  in  the 
Gulf  of  Lubeck.  in  the  Baltic,  36  m.  N.E.  of  Hamburg  ; 
Lat.  53°  52'  N.,  Lon.  10°  45'  5"  E.  Area  of  state,  127  sq 
m.  The  city  is  built  on  a  ridge  between  the  Trave  and 
the  Wackenik.  The  environs  are  well  wooded,  and  en¬ 
livened  with  cheerful  villas.  The  streets  are  wide,  the 
houses  generally  old,  built  of  stone,  and  have  their  gable 
ends  towards  the  street.  They  are  generally  very  lofty, 
six  or  seven  stories  being  quite  common.  L.  has  schools 
of  surgery,  navigation,  &c.,  a  public  library  of  60,000 
vole.,  a  society  of  useful  sciences  and  arts,  and  several 
benevolent  institutions.  L.,  though  not  so  prosperous 
and  important  as  formerly,  is  still  a  thriving  commer¬ 
cial  town.  Its  trade  is  principally  confined  to  the  N. 
and  W.  of  Europe.  Upwards  of  2,000  vessels  annually 
enter  and  leave  its  port.  It  has  also  an  extensive 
commission  and  transit  trade,  and  considerable  markets 
lor  wool,  cattle,  and  horses.  Manuf.  Woollens,  silk, 
cotton,  paper,  gold-lace,  tobacco,  &c.  The  territory  suh- 


Fig.  1641.  —  GATE-WAY  OF  LUBECK. 
ject  to  L.  consists  of  a  district  of  82  sq.  m.,  immediately 
adjacent  to  the  city,  surrounded  by  the  territories  of 
Mecklenburg,  Holstein,  and  Oldenburg,  and  the  Baltic; 
of  numerous  small  portions  of  surface  enclosed  by  Hol¬ 
stein,  and  of  the  Yierlander,  and  town  of  Bergedorff,  the 
sovereignty  of  which  it  shares  with  Hamburg.  The  land 
is  very  productive,  yielding  good  crops ;  but  rearing  of 
cattle  is  the  chief  occupation  of  the  inhabitants.  —  Hist. 
Its  date  of  foundation  is  uncertain,  but  it  existed  in 
1140,  was  ceded  to  the  dukes  of  Saxonv  in  1158,  and 
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taken  by  the  Danes  in  1201 ;  it  was  made  a  free,  imperial  | 
city  in  1226,  when  tile  Danish  garrison  was  expelled. 
It  became  the  head  of  the  Hanseatic  League  in  1241. 
The  dissolution  of  the  League  marked  the  epoch  of  thej 
decline  of  L.  Blticher  threw  himself  into  the  town,  to 
avoid  the  French  army,  when  it  was  carried  by  assault, 
and  suffered  a  three  days’  pillage,  in  1806.  It  was  an¬ 
nexed  to  the  empire  in  1810.  and  regained  its  freedom 
after  the  battle  of  Leipsic  in  1*13.  Pup.  of  the  city 
(1897)  52,250;  of  the  state,  64,140. 

Till  ben,  ( Ino'ben ,)  a  town  of  Prussian  Silesia,  on  the 
Kalterbach,  14  m.  N.N'.E.  of  Lieguitz.  Manuf.  Wool¬ 
lens.  Pop.  4,700. 

JLublin,  ( loob'lin ,)  a  town  of  Russian  Poland,  in  a  prov. 
of  same  name,  on  the  Bistritza,  97  in.  S  E.  of  Warsaw. 
L.  dates  back  as  early  as  the  10th  cen i ury .  and  was 
formerly  fortified.  Manuf.  Woollen  and  linen  goods 
Pop.  20,000. 

Lublin,  a  prov.  of  Russian  Poland,  having  B.Yolhynia, 
S.  Galicia,  W.  and  N.  the  provs.  of  Siedlec  and  Sandomir  ; 
area ,  11,975  sq.  m.  Principal  rivers.  Wieprz,  Bug,  and 
Vistula.  Pop.  1,000,000. 

Liibny,  or  Lubnu,  (loob-noo1.)  a  town  of  European 
Russia,  govt,  of  Pultova,  or  Poltowa,  ou  the  Sula,  80  m. 
from  Pultowa  ;  pop.  6.500. 

Ln'bric,  Lu'brical,  a.  [Lat.  fubrieus.]  Slippery- 
smooth  on  the  surface. 

— Uncertain;  unsteady;  as,  “the  deep  and  lubric  waves 
of  state.” — Wolton. 

■ — Wanton;  lewd;  as,  “  this  lubric  and  adulterate  age.” 

Dryden. 

Lu  bricant,  n.  He  or  that  which  lubricates. 

Lu'bricate,  v.a.  [Lat.  lubrico,  lubricatus,  from  lubricus, 
slippery,  smooth.]  To  make  smooth  or  slippery. 

Lubrica'tion,  n.  Act  or  process  of  making  smooth  or 
slippery. 

Lu'bricator,  n.  He  or  that  which  lubricates. 

(Mach.)  The  arrangement  by  which  the  bearings  of  an 
engine  are  preserved  from  the  effects  of  friction  by  means 
of  oil  or  grease.  It  has  always  been  found  difficult  to 
lubricate  machinery  exposed  to  a  high  temperature,  as 
most  of  the  materials  used  for  such  purposes  decompose 
and  become  viscid,  thus  interfering  considerably  with 
the  motion  that  they  ought  to  assist.  Hitherto,  finely 
pulverized  plumbago  has  been  the  most  effective  lubri¬ 
cator  under  such  circumstances,  as  heat  has  no  effect 
whatever  upon  the  plumbago  itself,  though  it  so  far 
changes  the  relations  of  the  metals  to  it  as  to  interfere 
with  its  usefulness.  More  recently  it  has  been  proposed 
to  use  melene,  a  hydro-carbon  of  the  olefiant  series. 

Lubri'cfous,  a.  [Lat.  lubricus.]  Slippery;  smooth. 

— Uncertain. 

Lubric'ity,  n.  [Fr.  lubricite.]  Smoothness  of  surface  ; 
slipperiness;  smoothness.  —  Aptness  to  glide  over  any- 
thing.  or  to  facilitate  the  motion  of  bodies  in  contact  by 
diminishing  friction.  —  Figuratively,  slipperiness  ;  insta¬ 
bility;  uncertainty.  —  Wantonness;  lewdness. 

Lubrifica'tiou.  Liibrifac'tion.  n.  [Lat.  lubricus, 
and  facia.]  The  act  of  smoothing  or  lubricating. 

Lucan,  a  village  of  Ireland,  in  Leinster,  co.  of  Dublin, 
abt.  6  in.  W.  of  the  city  of  Dublin  ;  pop.  800. 

Lucaii'i<l<e.  7i.pl.  [Gr.  lucos,  a  wolf, — and  also  the  name 
of  an  insect.]  ( Zool .)  A  family  of  Coleoptera,  beetles 
which  have  the  body  hard,  oblong,  and  rounded  behind, 
head  large  and  broad,  thorax  short  and  as  wide  as  the 
abdomen,  upuer  jaws  large,  and  in  some  cases  curved,  iu 
others  branched,  antennae  bent  in  the  middle,  and  com¬ 
posed  of  ten  joints,  the  last 
three  or  four  of  which  are 
leaf-like,  and  project  on  the 
inside.  They  fly  only  at  night, 
spending  the  day  upon  the 
trees,  and  feeding  upon  the 
leaves.  The  grubs  of  the 
larger  kinds  are  six  years  in 
coming  to  their  growth,  liv¬ 
ing  all  the  time  in  the  trunks 
and  roots  of  trees.  Fig.  1642 
represents  the  I.uratws  ibex,  a 
very  common  Brazilian  spe¬ 
cies  ;  but  we  may  rather  refer 
to  the  common  Stag-beetle 
( Lucanus  ccrvus),  a  highly 
characteristic  species  of  the 

group,  which  is  seen  flying  about  in  the  evening,  in  the 
middle  of  summer,  especially  around  oaks,  upon  tho 
wood  of  which  the  larva  feeds  ;  remaining  in  that  state 
for  several  years,  before  undergoing  its  final  transforma¬ 
tion. 

(.uca'uus,  Marcus  Annaeus,  a  celebrated  Roman  poet, 
was  born  at  Corduba,  in  Spain,  A.  D.  37.  He  was  a 
nephew  of  Seneca ; 
a  nd  being  taken  early 
to  Rome,  he  studied 
there  under  the  best 
masters.  Before  he 
was  of  the  legal  age 
he  was  made  a  quses- 
tor;  and  he  was  also 
admitted  into  the  col¬ 
lege  of  augurs.  He 
excited  the  anger  of 
Nero  for  having  had 
the  effrontery  to  re¬ 
cite  one  of  his  com¬ 
positions,  in  a  public 
assembly,  in  compe¬ 
tition  with  tho  em¬ 
peror,  and  was  order¬ 
ed  never  more  to  re-  Fig.  1643.  —  lucanus. 

cite  in  public.  This  (From  an  aucicul  medal.) 


Fig.  1642. 
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induced  Lucan  to  join  Piso  and  others  iu  a  conspiracy 
against  the  tyrant,  for  which  he  suffered  death,  a.d.  65. 
His  “  Pharsalia,”  a  poem  iu  ten  books  on  the  civil  war 
between  Caesar  and  Pompey,  contains  passages  of  great 
beauty,  but  also  much  that  is  strained  and  artificial. 
There  are  several  English  translations  of  the  Pharsalia. 

Lucauas.  (loo-ka'nas,)  a  prov.  of  Peru,  dept,  of  Aya- 
cucho ;  pop.  20,000. 

Lu  cas,  in  Iowa,  a  S.  by  E.  co. ;  area,  abt.  430  sq.m. 
Fivers.  Whitebreast  and  Chariton  rivers,  besides  many 
smaller  streams.  Surface,  undulating  ;  soil,  fertile.  Cap. 
Chariton.  Pop.  (1895)  13,545. 

— A  post-town  of  Lucas  co.  Pop.  (1897)  700. 

— A  village  of  Muscatine  co.,  about  25  m.  S.  E.  of  Iowa  city. 

Lucas,  in  Missouri,  a  post-village  of  Henry  co.,  about 
50  m.  S.  of  Lexington. 

Lucas,  in  Ohio,  a  If.  by  W.  co.,  adjoining  Michigan  and 
partly  washed  by  Lake  Erie;  area,  about  430  sq.  m. 
Piters.  Maumee  river,  Ottawa  and  Swan  creeks.  Sur¬ 
face,  level ;  soil,  fertile.  Cup.  Toledo.  Pop.  (1890)  102,296. 

— A  post-village  of  Richland  co.,  about  7  m.  S.E.  of 
Mansfield. 

Lu'casville,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Scioto  co.,  abt 
13  m.  N.  of  Portsmouth. 

Lucay'os  Islands.  See  Bahamas. 

Lucca,  ( luk/ka .)  a  prov.  of  Italy,  iu  Tuscany,  bordering 
on  the  gulfs  of  Genoa  and  Ilassa ;  Lat.  between  43° 
45'  and  44°  47'  N.,  Lon.  10°  12'  and  10°  42'  E.  Area. 
512  sq.  m.  The  surface  is  very  diversified,  and  ver\ 
fertile,  and  the  superiority  of  its  agriculture  serves  as  a 
model  for  the  other  provs.  of  Italy.  Principal  river,  the 
Serchio.  Prod.  Grain,  olives,  chestnuts,  and  vegetables. 
The  marshy  flats  along  the  coast  afford  excellent  pas¬ 
turage  for  cattle.  Manuf.  Silk,  glass,  paper,  linens, 
cottons,  &c.;  also  oil,  the  latter  esteemed  the  best  in 
Italy,  and  the  principal  export,  i.  was  erected  into  a 
duchy  by  the  Lombards  in  1035.  In  1370  it  became  an 
independent  republic,  and  was  erected  into  a  principality 
by  Napoleou  in  1805,  for  his  sister's  husband  Bacchiochi. 
It  was  ceded  to  Tuscany  in  1847,  and,  in  1860,  was  an¬ 
nexed  to  Sardinia.  Pop.  280.399. 

Lucca,  (anc.  Luca,)  a  city  of  Italy,  in  prov.  of  the  same 
name,  on  the  Serchio,  11  m.  N.K.  of  Pisa.  The  city  is 
surrounded  with  walls.  The  towers  of  the  churches 
have  a  fine  effect  iu  the  rich  and  beautiful  landscape, 
interspersed  with  vine-clad  hills,  spotted  with  villas,  i 
behind  which  rise  the  Apennines.  Many  of  the  public 
buildings  are  curious  specimens  of  architecture.  Most 
of  the  churches  are  built  of  Carrara  marble.  The 
cathedral,  mostly  constructed  in  the  11th  century,  has 
much  carved,  inlaid,  and  mosaic  work,  a  rich  display 
of  stained-glass,  and  several  old  and  A  aluable  paintincs. 
Among  the  public  buildings  may  be  mentioned,  the 
Palazzo  Publico,  the  residence  of  the  gonfalouieri  in 
the  days  of  the  republic,  is  an  immense  and  noble  edifice, 
as  is  also  the  former  ducal  palace,  now  converted  into  the 
seat  of  the  provincial  govt.  L.  is  iu  general  well  built : 
many  of  its  private  houses  are  very  fine,  though  the 
pointed  roofs  aud  gabled  ends  give  it  the  appearance  of 
a  Flemish,  rather  than  an  Italian  city.  The  streets, 
though  crooked,  are  broad  and  well  paved.  It  contains 
several  colleges,  a  ducal  library  of  21,000  vols.,  also  a 
university  library  of  16.000  vols.  L.  enjoys  the  title  of 
V 1  ndustriosa.  and  is  one  of  the  principal  inland  com¬ 
mercial  towns  of  Italy.  Manuf.  Silk  and  woollen  fabrics. 
It  has  a  considerable  trade  in  olive-oil.  In  the  vicinity 
of  L.  are  hot  springs,  picturesquely  situated,  and  fre¬ 
quented  by  numerous  visitors.  Pop.  68,204. 

Luce,  a  river  of  Scotland,  iu  Wigtown  co.,  which  falls 
into  the  Bay  of  Luce. 

Luce,  n.  ( Zool .)  Pike. 

Luce,  in  Indiana,  a  township  of  Spencer  co.  Pup, 
(1897)  3,220. 

Luce,  (Bay  of,)  or  GTenluee'  Bay,  a  broad  and 
deep  inlet  of  the  Irish  Sea,  on  the  S.W.  coast  of  Scot¬ 
land,  co.  of  Wigtown.  Ext.  About  19  m.  broad  at  its 
entrance,  and  7  at  its  head,  where  it  receives  the  river 
Luce.  Its  length  is  17  m.  The  quicksands  of  this  bay 
have  often  proved  destructive  to  shipping. 

Lucena,  ( loo-thai'na ,)  a  city  of  Spain,  prov.  of  Cordova. 
31  m.  S.E.  of  Cordova,  and  82  E.  of  Seville,  stands  on 
the  slope  of  a  hill,  is  well  built,  and  has  agreeable  sub¬ 
urbs.  Manuf.  Linen  and  cloth  ;  and  it  has  salt-works  in 
the  neighborhood.  Pop.  15,500. 

Lu  cent,  a.  [Lat.  lucens,  from  luceo,  to  shine.]  Shin¬ 
ing;  bright;  resplendent. 

Lucera,  (loo-chair'a.)  (anc.  Luceria ,)  a  city  of  S.  Italy, 
prov.  of  Capitanata,  12  m.  W.N.W.  of  Foggia  ;  pop.  16,000 

Lu'cern,  n.  [B’r.  luzerne..]  (Hot.)  See  Medicago. 

(Zool.)  A  sort  of  liunting-dog;  probably  so  called  as 
coming  originally  from  Lucerne. 

Lticer  nal,  a.  [Lat.  lucerna,  a  lamp.]  Relating  to  a 
lamp. 

Lucerna'ria,  n.  (Zool.)  A  genus  of  Polypi,  which 
affix  themselves  by  a  slender 
peduncle  to  sea-weeds  and 
other  substances.  The  upper 
part  expands  like  an  invert¬ 
ed  parasol,  and  is  surround¬ 
ed  by  numerous  tentacula ; 
and  between  these  are  eight 
casca,  proceeding  from  the 
stomach,  and  containing  a 
red  granulated  matter,  i. 
auricula,  here  figured,  has 
the  border  octagonal,  with  a 
bundle  of  tentacula  in  each 
division. 

Lucerne,  or  Luzern, 

(luo-sairn’,)  a  cant,  of  Switz¬ 
erland,  ranking  third  in  the 


Confederation ;  Lat.  between  46°  47'  aud  47°  17'  17, 
Lon.  7°  50'  and  8°  29'  E.  It  is  bounded  N.  by  Solothurn 
and  Aargau,  E.  Zug,  Schwytz,  and  Unterwalden,  S.  and 
W.  Berne.  Area,  587  sq.  m.  The  surface  in  the  N.  is 
generally  plain,  undulating  in  the  centre,  and  rising 
gradually  towards  the  S.,  where  are  several  mountain 
ranges  of  considerable  height.  The  principal  of  thesfr 
is  Mount  Pilate,  between  L.  and  Unterwalden,  its 
highest  summit,  the  Tomlishorn,  being  estimated  at 
7,128  ft.  above  the  sea.  The  soil  is  generally  fertile,  but 
the  husbandry  is  not  nearly  so  active  as  in  the  neighbor¬ 
ing  cants,  of  Berne  and  Zurich.  Rivers.  The  principal 
istheEmmeu.  Lakes.  The  Baldegg.  Sempach.  Lucerne,, 
and  Zug,  the  two  latter  forming  part  of  its  E.  limits.. 
Prod.  Bruits  and  wine;  but  cattle- rearing  and  dairy 
husbandry  are  the  principal  branches  of  industry.  Pop - 
(1897)  137,400. — This  is  tue  chief  ot  the  Swiss  Roman 
Catholic  cantons. 

Lucerne',  a  town  of  Switzerland,  cap.  of  the  abov* 
cant., on  the  Reuss,  where  it  issues  from  the  W.  extrem¬ 
ity  of  the  lake  of  Lucerne,  25  m.  S.S.W.  of  Zurich,  43  m. 
E.N.E.  of  Berne.  Its  situation  is  highly  picturesque. 
The  town  is  surrounded  by  a  circle  of  watch-towers,  and 
on  the  land  side  is  inclosed  by  a  continuous  wall.  It 
is  well  built,  and  has  several  fine  public  edifices.  The 
cathedral,  said  to  he  founded  in  695,  has  a  painting 
of  Christ  on  the  Mount  of  Olives,  by  Lanfranc.  The 
most  remarkable  objects  in  L.  are  the  four  bridges  over 
the  Reuss,  connecting  the  great  and  little  towns.  Some 
of  these  are  of  considerable  length,  and  ornamented  with, 
pictures  illustrative  of  Swiss  and  Scripture  history,  or 
copied  from  the  old  painting  styled  the  Dance  of  Death. 
L.  contains  a  Iyceum,  public  library,  and  communal> 
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college.  The  institutions  for  the  intellectual  and  moral 
improvement  of  the  inhabitants  are  ou  a  scale  of  great 
liberality,  though,  in  general,  education  is  far  from  be¬ 
ing  widely  diffused,  either  in  the  cant,  or  city.  Munuf 
Silks,  cottons,  flax,  hemp,  gloves,  &c.  Pop.  (1897  )  22,350. 
L.  was  sold  in  the  13th  cent,  to  Austria,  but  the  citize- 
rebelled  in  1332,  and  joined  the  Swiss  confederacy  It 
was  taken  by  the  French  in  1798,  but  was  retaken  by 
the  Federal  force  in  1813.  Toleration  was  granted  to 
the  Protestants  in  1828. 

Lucerne',  a  lake  of  Switzerland,  in  nearly  the  centre 
of  that  country,  between  the  cantons  of  Lucerne  on  the 
W.,  Schwytz  on  the  N.,  Uri  E.,  and  Unterwalden  S.  It 
is  the  largest  and  finest  in  Switzerland,  and  one  of  the 
most  picturesque  in  Europe.  It  is  of  a  singular  cruci¬ 
form  shape,  with  an  addition  to  its  E.  end,  termed  the 
Lake  of  Uri.  Its  greatest  length  is  25  m.;  but  the 
breadth  of  any  of  its  arms  are  seldom  more  than  2  or  A 
ni.  Area,  43  sq.  m.;  height  of  its  surface  above  the  sea 

l, 380  feet ;  depth  varying  from  300  feet  near  Lucerne,  to. 
900  feet  near  the  E.  extremity.  Its  hanks  exhibit 
every  gradation  of  scenery.  On  the  E.  and  S.  it  is  sur¬ 
rounded  by  mountains,  the  principal  being  Mounts  Pilate- 
and  Righi,  rising  to  many  thousand  feet  above  the  sea. 
At  the  N.  extremity  of  what  is  called  the  Lake  of  Uri. 
is  the  little  town  of  Brunnen,  where,  in  1315,  a  treaty 
was  entered  into  by  Uri.  Schwytz,  and  Unterwalden. 
which  gave  birth  to  the  Helvetic  confederation.  Like 
mountain  lakes,  it  is  subject  to  violent  tempests. 

Lucerne',  in  Iowa,  a  village  of  W  ayne  co.,  about  60  nv 
S.  by  E.  of  Des  Moines. 

Lueerne',  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Knox  co.,  about  50 

m.  N.E.  of  Columbus. 

Luces'co,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-office  of  Westmore¬ 
land  co. 

Lucia  (St.),  (lu'she-a.)  one  of  the  British  West  India, 
islands,  belonging  to  the  Windward  group,  20  in.  N.N  E. 
of  St.  Vincent,  and  25  m.  S.  of  Martinique  ;  Lat.  14°  N., 
Lon.  61°  W.  It  is  of  an  oblong  shape,  being  nearly  3'i 
m.  long,  by  12  m.  in  its  greatest  breadth.  Area,  300  sq. 
m.  This  island  is  of  volcanic  origin.  The  country  ex¬ 
hibits  a  variety  of  hills,  two  of  which  are  remarkably 
high,  said  to  be  volcanoes.  At  the  foot  of  them  are  fine 
A-alleys  having  a  good  soil  and  well  watered.  The  ele¬ 
vated  parts  are  covered  with  thick  forests.  The  climate 
is  generally  considered  unhealthy,  being  characterized 
by  extreme  variableness.  St.  L.  has  several  good  har¬ 
bors,  the  chief  being  the  Carenage  on  the  W.  coast, 
within  Avhich,  it  is  stated,  30  ships  of  the  line  may  lie  im 
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perfect  security  without  being  moored.  The  principal; 
exports  are  sugar,  cocoa,  rum,  and  molasses. 

Liicia'uiis,  a  celebrated  Greek  author,  distinguished 
lor  his  ingenuity  and  wit,  was  B.  at  Samosata,  the  capi-l 
tal  of  Commagene,  during  the  reign  of  Trajan.  He  was 
of  humble  origin,  and  was  placed,  while  young,  with  an 
uncle,  to  study  statuary ;  but  being  unsuccessful  in  his 
first  attempts,  he  went  to  Antioch,  and  devoted  himself 
to  literature  and  forensic  rhetoric.  In  the  reign  of 
Marcus  Aurelius,  he  was  made  procurator  of  the  prov¬ 
ince  of  Egypt,  and  died  when  85  or  90  years  old.  The 
works  of  Lucian,  of  which  many  have  come  down  to  us, 
are  mostly  in  the  form  of  dialogues  ;  but  none  are  so 
popular  as  those  in  which  he  ridicules  the  pagan 
mythology  and  philosophical  sects.  Many  of  them, 
however,  though  written  in  an  elegant  style,  and  while 
abounding  with  witticisms,  are  tainted  with  profauity 
and  indecency. 

I.u'eitl.  a.  [Lat.  lucidus,  from  lux,  lucis,  light.]  Shin¬ 
ing;  glittering;  bright;  resplendent. 

— Clear;  transparent;  pellucid. 

— Bright  with  the  radiance  of  intellect;  marked  by  the 
regular  operations  of  reason. 

— Clear  and  distinct;  presenting  a  clear  view  ;  easily  un¬ 
derstood. 

I.ucid'ity,  n.  [Fr.  lucidiU .]  Splendor;  brightness : 
lucidness.  (R,) 

Lu'ctdly,  adv.  In  a  lucid  manner;  clearly. 

L.ll'citlneM!4,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  lucid  ;  bright¬ 
ness  ;  clearness. 

1.11'cifer,  n.  [Lat.,  from  lux,  lucis,  and  fe.ro,  to  bear,  to 
carry,  to  bring.]  The  Morning-star.  A  name  given  to 
the  plauet  Venus  when  she  appears  in  the  morning 
before  sunrise.  When  Venus  follows  the  sun,  or  ap¬ 
pears  in  the  evening,  she  is  called  Hesperus,  the  Even¬ 
ing-star.  These  names  no  longer  occur  except  in  the 
old  poets. — A  name  commouly,  though  unappropriately, 
given  to  the  prince  of  darkness;  Satan.  —  A  term  orig¬ 
inally  applied  to  matches  tipped  with  a  mixture  of 
chlorate  of  potash,  and  sulphuret  of  antimony,  which 
were  inflamed  by  friction  upon  a  piece  of  emery  paper. 
These  have  been  superseded  by  a  variety  of  mixtures 
containing  phosphorus.  The  manufacture  of  lucifers 
now  forms  a  vast  trade,  which  in  this  country  alone 
consumes  upwards  of  eight  tons  of  phosphorus  and 
twenty-six  tons  of  chlorate  of  potash  in  tipping  them. 
The  process  of  makiug  them  is  almost  wholly  performed 
by  machinery. 

I.itcife  rianH,  n.  pi.  ( Eccl.  Hist.)  A  religious  sect 
which  arose  in  the  4th  century,  being  founded  by  Luci¬ 
fer,  bishop  of  Cagliari,  who  was  banished  by  the  empe¬ 
ror  Constantius  for  having  defended  the  Nicene  doctrine 
of  three  persons  in  the  Godhead.  The  persecutions  he 
had  undergone  made  him  bitter  and  irascible,  and  his 
zeal  on  behalf  of  orthodoxy  alienated  even  Athanasius 
against  him.  He  was  particularly  opposed  to  the  Arians. 
The  Luciferians  spread  mightily  foratimein Gaul, Spain, 
Egypt,  Ac. ;  but  they  disappear  in  the  following  century. 

Iiiiciferous,  a.  [Fr.  lucifere ;  Lat.  lucifer.]  Giving  I 
light ;  affording  means  of  discovery. 

Liiieirerously,  adv.  In  a  lucilerons  manner. 

LiUciTic.  a.  [Fr.  lucifique ;  Lat  lucificus,  from  lux,  and 
facia.]  Making  light;  producing  light. 

I.ll'ciforin,  a.  Having  the  nature  of  light. 

I.iicil'iiis,  Caius,  a  Roman  satirist,  who  served  under! 
Scipio  in  his  expedition  against  the  Numantians.  Hel 
lias  been  called  the  first  Roman  satirist,  which  probably! 
means  that  he  first  gave  satire  the  form  adopted  by  the| 
great  writers  of  a  later  age,  who  were  much  indebted 
to  him.  Numerous  fragments  remaiu  of  his  works.  He 
I),  at  Naples,  u.  C.  103. 

l>uciin'eter,  n.  [Lat.  lux,  light,  and  Gr.  metrrm,  meas¬ 
ure  ]  An  instrument  for  measuring  the  intensities  of 
light ;  a  photometer. 

liiici'im.  n.  ( Zool .)  A  genus  of  Lamellibranchiate  mol¬ 
luscs,  comprising  many  species,  both  recent  and  fossil, 
and  very  universally  diffused.  The  shell  is  nearly  round, 
inequilateral,  and  radiately  striated ;  bosses  small  and 
pointed;  the  outer  surface  sculptured,  the  interior  often 
punctured  with  small  holes;  cardinal  and  lateral  teeth 
distinct,  but  variable  in  number.  The  foot  of  the  animal 
is  long  and  cylindrical. 

Lu'cins  I.,  Pope,  succeeded  Cornelius,  252,  and  suffered 
martyrdom  under  Gallus,  253. 

Lucius  II.,  succeeded  Coelestine  II.,  1144.  led  out  his 
troops  to  suppress  a  disturbance,  and  was  killed  by  a 
paving-stone,  1145. 

Lui'ius  III.,  Pope  from  1181  to  1185,  was  the  first  pope 
elected  solely  by  the  cardinals,  in  consequence  of  which 
his  reign  was  very  turbulent.  D.  an  exile  at  Verona. 

Aiiick,  n.  [Du.  Ink,  fortune,  happy  chance,  geluk,  for¬ 
tune  ;  Ger.  gliick ;  Icel.  lucka .]  That  which  one  gets  or 
obtains;  that  which  happeus  to  a  person:  an  event, 
good  or  ill,  affecting  a  man’s  interest  or  happiness,  and 
which  is  deemed  casual  ;  chance ;  accident ;  hap ;  fortune. 

— Good  fortune  ;  a  favorable  issue. 

JLuckail,  (lonk'ow,)  a  town  of  Prussia,  prov.  of  Bran¬ 
denburg,  50  m.  S.W.  of  Frankfort.  Manuf.  Woollens, 
linens,  and  powder.  Pop.  5.600. 

Luckeiiwald.  (look’en-vald,)  a  town  of  Prussia,  govt, 
of  Potsdam,  on  the  Nathe,  30  m  S.S.W.  of  Berlin.  One 
of  its  suburbs,  called  Little  Gera,  is  inhabited  by  Rus¬ 
sian  colonists.  Manuf.  Woollens,  linens,  leather,  iron 
goods,  &c.  Its  cloth  manufactories  are  among  the 
largest  in  Prussia.  Pop.  9,364. 

I.ilCkipnor,  (look-e-por',)  a  town  of  Hindostan,in  the 
prov.  of  Bengal,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Brahmapootra, 
156  in.  E  N.E.  of  Calcutta ;  Lat.  22°  56'  N.,  Lon.  90°  43' 
E.  Manuf.  Coarse  cotton  cloths  ;  and  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  is  so  fertile  and  productive,  that  L.  is  one  of  the 
cheapest  towns  of  British  India. 


I>uck'ily,  adv.  Fortuuately ;  by  good  fortune ;  with  a 
favorable  issue. 

Liick'iness,  n.  State  of  being  lucky  or  fortunate; 
good  fortune;  a  favorable  issue  or  event. 

Luek'less,  a.  Unfortunate ;  meeting  with  ill  success  ; 
producing  ill  or  no  good. 

liiick'lessly,  adv.  In  a  luckless  manner;  unfortu¬ 
nately. 

Lucknow,  ( luk'now ,)  a  city  of  Ilindostan,  cap.  of  the 
former  kingdom  of  Oude,  on  the  Goomtee,  a  tributary  of 
the  Ganges,  150  m.  N.W.  of  Benares,  and  265  S.E.  of 
Delhi.  The  city,  viewed  from  a  distance,  presents  a  con¬ 
fusion  of  gilded  cupolas,  minarets,  arches,  and  turrets, 
bounded  by  the  Goomtee,  and  interspersed  with  tropical 
foliage,  as  apparently  to  realize  the  most  fantastic  vi¬ 
sions  of  Oriental  splendor.  It  does  not,  however,  appear 
to  so  much  advantage  at  a  nearer  approach.  The  city 
is  divided  into  3  parts.  The  first  is  the  city,  properly  so 
called,  containing  the  shops  and  private  dwellings  of  the 
inhabitants.  The  streets  here  are  very  narrow  and  sunk 
below  the  level  of  the  houses,  and  are  very  filthy.  The 
2d  quarter  is  near  the  Goomtee  toward  the  S.E.,  and 
consists  of  handsome  streets,  and  houses  built  after  the 
English  style.  The  market-place  has  a  lofty  gateway 
at  each  extremity,  one  presenting  a  Grecian,  and  the 
other  a  Moorish  front.  In  this  quarter  are  also  the 
buildings  of  the  British  Residency.  The  3d  quarter  of 
the  city  adjoins  the  Goomtee  on  the  N.W.,  and  consists 
chiefly  of  religious  buildings,  the  styles  of  which  are 
more  purely  Oriental.  The  magnificent  pile  of  lmaum- 
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h  trah,  or  tomb  and  mosque  of  Asopli  ud  Dowlah,  with 
its  noble  gateway,  called  Roumi-Derwasseh,  so  called 
from  being  supposed  a  copy  of  the  gates  at  Constanti¬ 
nople,  built  in  a  light  and  elegant  though  fantastic  style, 
and  a  mixture  of  Gothic  and  Moorish  architecture;  the 
splendid  palace  of  Chutter-mungil  (Fig.  1646),  and  other 
edifices,  ornament  this  portion  of  L.  There  are  also 
many  stately  khans,  and  handsome  mosques  and  pagodas. 
Pop.  300,000.  L.  is  remarkable  for  the  defence  made  by 
300  British  soldiers  while  besieged  in  the  Residency  of 
that  city  for  4  months  in  1857  during  the  Sepoy  rebellion. 

I.lick'peniiy,  n.  In  Scotland,  a  small  sum  given 
back  by  a  person  who  receives  money  in  consequence  of 
a  bargain. 

I.iick'y.  a.  Meeting  with  good  success  or  luck ;  success¬ 
ful;  fortunate. 

— Producing  good  by  chance ;  prosperous;  auspicious. 

Lucky  Hit,  in  Alabama,  a  village  of  Limestone  co., 

Allison,  ( loo'tiion ,)  a  town  and  parish  of  France,  dept. 
ofT,a  Vendee,  16  m.  W.  of  Fontenoy.  Manuf.  Linen  and 
porcelain,  and  has  an  active  export  trade.  Pop.  5,500. 

Ati'^on.  Lu'zon,or  I.iico'uia.  the  principal  of  the 
Philippine  Islands,  in  the  Eastern  or  Malay  archipelago, 
between  the  Chinese  Sea  on  the  W.,  and  the  N.  Pacific 
Ocean  on  the  E. ;  Lat.  between  12°  30'  and  18°  40'  N., 
Lon.  119°  45'  and  124°  10'  E.  Its  greatest  lengtli  is  550 
m.,  and  greatest  breadth  130  m.  Area,  estimated  at 
56,000  sq.  m.  Desc.  The  country  is  for  the  most  part 
mountaiuous,  being  intersected  in  its  whole  length  by 
an  elevated  ridge,  from  which  other  ridges  diverge,  and 
spread  over  the  whole  island.  The  principal  of  these  \ 
mountains,  the  Sierra  Madre,  attain  a  height  of  7,000 1 
feet,  and  several  others,  between  4,000  and  7,000  feet ; 
and,  being  situated  near  the  coast,  are  conspicuous 
objects  at  sea.  The  climate  is  moist  but  temperate,  con¬ 
sidering  the  situation  of  the  island  within  the  tropics, 
and  the  soil  is  fertile.  Rivers.  Aparri,  or  Cagayan,  or 
Tago,  Pasig,  Abra,  Agno,  Pampanga,  and  Cabucao.  Prfid. 
Cotton,  indigo,  tobacco,  Ac.,  besides  all  sorts  of  tropical 
produce.  Min.  Iron,  gold,  copper,  and  rock  salt.  Manuf. 
Cotton,  and  silk  tissues,  cordage,  leather,  Ac.  The  na¬ 
tives  are  also  expert  in  building  boats  and  even  ships. 
There  are  several  volcanoes  in  this  island.  The  inhabi¬ 
tants  are  mostly  Malays,  but  under  the  dominion  of 
Spain.  The  cap.  is  Manilla.  Pop.  2,000,000. 

I.u'orat  ive,  a.  [Lat.  lucrativus,  from  lucror,  lucratus. 
to  gain,  from  lucrum..]  Gainful ;  profitable ;  making 
increase  of  money  or  goods. 

I.u'cratively,  adv.  In  a  lucrative  manner ;  profitably. , 

Lucre,  ( lu'ker ,)  n.  [Fr.  lucre;  Sp.  lucro  ;  Lat.  lucrum] 
Gain  in  money  or  goods  ;  profit ;  emolument ;  —  usually 
in  an  ill  sense,  or  with  the  sense  of  something  base  or 
unworthy. 

I.ucre'tia,  one  of  the  noblest  names  in  Roman  history, 


1  was  the  wife  of  Collatinus,  a  near  relation  of  farquiu 
the  Proud,  king  of  Rome.  The  story,  as  related  by 
l.ivy,  is  to  the  effect  that  Sextus  Tarquinius,  the  king’s 
eldest  son,  was  inspired  with  a  passion  for  her,  moved 
by  her  extreme  beauty;  and  becoming  a  guest  at  her 
house  during  the  absence  of  Collatinus,  succeeded  in 
dishonoring  her  person.  Entering  her  chamber  in  the 
night  with  a  drawn  sword,  and  findiug  himself  reso¬ 
lutely  repulsed,  he  threatened  to  slay  her,  and  place 
the  body  of  a  slave  in  her  bed,  to  make  it  appear  that 
he  had  killed  them  both  in  the  act  of  adultery.  The 
dread  of  being  thought  so  infamous  induced  Lucretia  to 
yield,  but  with  a  resolve  that  the  honor  of  her  husband 
and  her  own  innocence  should  be  avenged.  She  sum¬ 
moned  her  father  and  her  husband  from  the  camp,  who 
came  accompanied  by  their  kinsmen,  Valerius  Publicola 
and  Brutus,  and  having  recounted  the  events  of  the 
night,  she  suddenly  stabbed  herself  to  the  heart  with  a 
concealed  dagger.  The  bloody  poniard  was  snatched 
from  the  wound  by  Brutus,  and  the  witnesses  of  this 
sad  tragedy  swore  by  the  “once  pure  blood  ”  of  Lu¬ 
cretia,  not  to  rest  till  they  had  expelled  the  Tarquins 
from  Rome.  This  event,  which  occurred  B.  c.  509,  was 
the  signal  of  Roman  freedom,  the  kingly  government 
being  abolished,  and  a  republic  established  by  the  con¬ 
spirators,  of  whom  Junius  Brutus  became  chief.  Poets 
and  artists  have  vied  with  each  other  in  celebrating  the 
heroism  of  Lucretia;  and  her  name,  like  that  of  Pene¬ 
lope,  has  furnished  the  most  significant  expression  for 
all  tliat  is  noble  and  chaste  in  the  female  character. 

I.uere'tiu*.  Titus  Cuuis,  one  of  the  greatest  Roman 
poets,  was  born,  according  to  Clinton,  b.  c.  95,  and  died 
b.  c.  55.  He  is 
alleged  to  have 
committed  sui¬ 
cide.  He  was  au¬ 
thor  of  the  poem 
entitled  De  Re- 
rum  Nat.ura,  in 
wliicliheexplains 
the  atomic  theory 
of  Leucippus,  and 
the  moral  and  re¬ 
ligious  doctrines 
of  the  philosophy 
of  Epicurus;  lead¬ 
ing  to  the  conclu¬ 
sion  that  the 
world  exists,  and 
things  go  on, with¬ 
out  any  divine 
guidance  or  inter¬ 
position.  T  li  i  s 
theme.so  unprom¬ 
ising  for  a  poet,  he 
succeeded  in  mak¬ 
ing  attractive,  interspersing  the  exposition  of  doctrines 
with  many  digressions  of  the  most  majestic  and  splen¬ 
didly  poetic  character.  The  poem  has  been  translated 
into  most  European  languages,  and  several  times  into 
English.  The  best  recent  English  accounts  of  Lucretius 
are  to  be  found  in  a  volume  of  the  Oxford  Essays,  and  in 
Professor  Sellar’s  Roman  Poets  of  the  Republic.  The 
Commentary  on  Lucretius  by  Lachmann  is  esteemed 
one  of  the  greatest  monuments  of  modern  classical 
scholarship.  The  most  recent  English  edition  of  Lucre- 
tins  is  tliat  of  Mr.  Munro,  which  has  been  highly  praised 
for  its  “  varied  learning,  philosophical  power,  fine  schol¬ 
arship,  taste,  and  good  sense.” 

Liic'to,  in  Kentucky ,  a  village  of  Mercer  co. 

I.ll'cilbrate,  v.  n.  [Lat.  lucubro,  lucubratus,  from  lux, 
lucis,  light.]  To  study  by  candle-light  or  a  lamp;  to 
study  by  night. 

—v.a.  To  watch;  to  work  by  night;  to  accomplish  a 
study  or  work  by  night 

I.lioubra't  ion.  n.  [Fr.  lucubration :  Lat.  lucubratio.] 
Study  by  a  lamp  or  by  candle-light ;  nocturnal  study. — 
That  which  is  composed  by  night;  that  which  is  pro¬ 
duced  by  meditation  in  retirement. 

liu'cnbrator,  n.  A  person  who  studies  by  night,  or 
by  candle  light. 

lai'cubratory,  n.  [Lat.  lucubratorius .]  Composed 
by  candle-light. 

Iai'culent.  a.  [Lat.  luculentns,  from  lux.  lucis,  light.] 
Bright;  lucid.  —  Clear;  transparent.  —  Evident;  lumi¬ 
nous. 

I.neul'llte,  n.  [Lat.  lucullus,  and  Gr.  lithos,  stone.] 

( Min.)  A  black  limestone,  used  for  ornamental  purposes. 

Biiiciil'liis,  Lucius  Licinius,  a  Roman  consul  and  com¬ 
mander,  celebrated  for  his  military  talents  and  luxuri¬ 
ous  style  of  living,  was  born  about  b.  c.  115.  He  first 
distinguished  himself  in  the  social  war.  and  afterwards 
defeated  Hamilcar  in  two  naval  battles.  He  was  in 
great  favor  with  the  dictator  Sulla,  who  made  him 
guardian  to  his  son  and  editor  of  his  Commentaries. 
In  b.  c.  74  he  obtained  the  consulship  and  the  com¬ 
mand  of  the  expedition  against  Mithridates.  He  was 
engaged  in  this  war  with  varying  success  for  8  years. 
In  b  c.  71  he  finally  broke  up  the  hostile  army,  and 
Mithridates  himself  sought  protection  in  Armenia, 
where,  Tigranes  refusing  to  surrender  him  to  the  Ro¬ 
mans,  L.  attacked  that  monarch,  and  completely  sub¬ 
dued  him.  On  an  occasion  of  a  mutiny  of  his  soldiers, 
who  accused  him  of  avarice  and  covetousness,  he  was 
deprived  of  the  chief  command,  and  recalled.  From  this 
time,  L.  remained  a  private  individual,  spending  in 
magnificent  feasts,  splendid  gardens,  parks,  and  fish¬ 
ponds,  and  all  kinds  of  luxurious  indulgence,  the  im¬ 
mense  riches  which  he  had  brought  with  him  from 
Asia,  without,  however,  abandoning  the  more  noble  and 
serious  occupations  of  a  cultivated  mind.  D.  abt.  b.  c.  57- 


Fig.  1647.  —  Lucretius. 
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Lud.  (Script.)  A  son  of  Shem,  and  ancestor,  it  is] 
thought,  of  the  Lydians  in  Asia  Minor. 

Lu'dicrous,  a.  [Lat.  ludicrus,  from  ludo ,  ludere,  to  I 
play.]  Adapted  to  raise  laughter,  without  scorn  or  con¬ 
tempt;  laughable;  burlesque;  comic;  droll  ;  ridiculous. 

Lu'dicronsly,  adv.  Sportively;  in  burlesque;  in  a 
manner  to  raise  laughter  without  contempt. 

Lu'dicrousness,  n.  Quality  of  being  ludicrous ; 
sportiveness;  quality  of  exciting  laughter  without  con-; 
tempt;  drollery. 

Liidifica't  ion.  n.  [Lat.  ludificatio,  from  ludificare.J 
The  act  of  mocking,  or  making  sport  with  another. 

Lud’low,  a  town  of  England,  co.  Salop,  on  the  Teme, 
24  m.  S.  of  Shrewsbury.  It  is  an  old,  but  well-built 
town,  with  wide  and  well-paved  streets,  and  dates  from 
the  reign  of  Edward  III.  On  a  rock  overhanging  the 
river  at  the  N.W.  of  the  town  stands  the  castle,  for¬ 
merly  an  important  stronghold,  the  walls  and  towers 
of  which  are  now  but  a  mass  of  magnificent  ruins. 
Manuf.  Gloves;  but  the  principal  business  is  malting 
and  tanning.  Pop.  6,000. 

Lnd'low,  in  Iowa,  a  post-town  and  township  of  Alla¬ 
makee  co. 

Lud'lon  .  in  Kentucky,  a  post-town  of  Kenton  co.,  on  , 
the  Ohio  river,  2  m.  below  Covington.  Pop.  2,649. 

Ijlid'low.  in  Massachusetts,  a  post-town  and  township 
of  Hampden  co.,  about  9  m.  N.E.  of  Springfield,  he 
county  seat. 

Lnd'low,  in  Ohio,  a  village  of  Hamilton  co.,  abt.  5  m. 
N.  of  Cincinnati. 

— A  township  of  Washington  co. 

Lnd'low,  in  Vermont,  a  post-village  and  township  of 
Windsor  county,  about  70  miles  south  of  Montpe¬ 
lier. 

Lnd'lowville,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of  Tomp¬ 
kins  co..  abt.  10  m.  N.  by  W.  of  Ithaca. 

Lnd'wic  li,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  vill.  of  Westmoreland  co. 

I  iulwig  ia.  n.  [In  honor  of  C.  D.  Ludwig,  prof,  of 
botany  at  Leipzig,  abt.  1750.]  (Hot)  A  genus  of  peren¬ 
nial  herbs,  order  Onagracese,  growing  in  wet  grounds, 
and  including  the  American  species,  L.  altemifolia,  the 
Seed-box,  or  Bastard  Loose-strife,  and  L.  palustris,  the 
Water  Purslane. 

Lud  wigs  burg),  ( lood'wigs-hoorg ,)  a  town  of  S.  Ger¬ 
many,  in  Wtirtemberg,  on  the  Neckar,7  m.  N.  of  Stutt-j 
gart.  Manuf.  Woollen  and  cotton  cloth,  earthenware, 
and  buttons.  Pop.  12,321. 

Luff.  Loop,  n.  [Du.  loef ;  Fr.  to/.]  The  palm  of  the 
hand. 

(Naut.)  The  weather-gage,  or  part  toward  the  wind. 
The  sailing  of  a  ship  close  to  the  wind. 

— v.  n.  [Du  loeven.)  (Naut.)  To  put  the  helm  so  as  to 
turn  the  head  of  a  ship  toward  the  wind ;  to  sail  near 
the  wind. 

I.  lit' la,  «.  [From  louff,  its  Arabic  name.]  ( Bot .)  A  J 
genus  of  plants,  order  Cucurbitacese,  or  Gourd  fam.  L. 
purgans  and  drastica  have  fruits  which  are  violently  1 
purgative.  They  constitute  the  drug  commonly  called 
American  cotocynth.  The  fruit  of  L.fcetida,  termed  the 
sponge-gourd,  consists  of  a  mass  of  fibres  entangled  to¬ 
gether;  these  fibres  are  used  for  cleaning  guns. 

Lug,  v.  a.  [A.  S.  geluggian,  to  pull,  to  lug;  Sw.,  Goth. 
lugga,  to  draw.]  To  haul ;  to  drag;  to  pull  with  rugged 
violence ;  to  pull  with  force,  as  something  heavy  and 
moved  with  difficulty. 

— To  carry  or  convey  with  labor. 

— n.  The  ear,  and  more  especially  the  pendent  part  of  the 
ear.  (Local  Eng.)  —  A  rod,  twig,  or  pole.  (Local  Eng.) 
—  A  sea-worm,  Lumbricus  marinus,  used  for  bait  —  A 
heavy  load;  anything  difficult  to  be  carried.  (Colloq. 
and  Vulgar.) 

(Founding.)  A  projecting  slip  of  a  mould  or  flask. 

(Com.)  A  designation  used  in  classifying  the  kinds 
of  American  tobacco. 

“There  are  factory  lugs  and  planters’  lugs." — Worcester. 

Lugano,  (loo-ga'nn,)  (Lake  of.)  A  lake  of  Switzer¬ 
land,  principally  within  the  cant,  of  Tessin,  but  partly 
also  in  Italy,  between  Lago  Maggiore  and  Lago  di  Como. 
It  is  of  an  extremely  irregular  figure,  its  greatest  length 
being  16  m.  and  average  breadth  2  m.  In  addition  to 
its  main  body,  it  has  two  great  arms,  one  stretching 
S  S  E.  to  Lago,  and  the  other  N.  to  Agno.  It  is  sur¬ 
rounded  by  high  mountains,  overhanging  woods,  and 
bold  abrupt  precipices.  One  of  the  mountains,  San 
Sal  vadore,  rising  to  the  height  of  nearly  2,000  feet  above 
its  level,  presents  a  fine  appearance  from  the  lake,  and 
commands  from  its  summit  a  magnificent  and  varied 
prospect.  The  scenery  around  the  lake  is  very  fine. 
Its  waters  are  quite  transparent  and  very  deep.  It  is 
190  feet  above  the  level  of  the  lakes  of  Como  and  Mag¬ 
giore,  into  the  latter  of  which  the  Tresa  conveys  its 
surplus  waters.  Along  its  shores  an  active  transit  trade 
is  carried  on. 

Luga'ilO,  a  town  of  Switzerland,  on  Lake  Lugano, 
cant,  of  Tessin,  15  m.  N.N.W.  of  Como.  It  is  a  well- ( 
built,  handsome  town,  surrounded  by  hills  having  their 
slopes  studded  with  villas,  gardens,  and  forests,  while 
in  the  distance  can  be  seen  the  snowy  Alps.  L.  derives 
its  principal  support  from  being  the  entrepot  of  a  con¬ 
siderable  trade  between  Italy,  Switzerland,  and  Ger¬ 
many.  Pop.  6,000. 

Luggage,  ( liig'ge.j ,)  n.  That  which  is  dragged  heavily 
along  ;  a  traveller's  trunks  ;  packages;  baggage. 

Lugger,  n.  [Du.  I  oyer.]  (Naut.)  A  small  vessel  (Fig. 
1648)  carrying  two  or  three  masts  and  a  running  bow¬ 
sprit,  upon  which  lug-sails,  and  two  or  three  jibs,  are  set. 
Topsails  are  sometimes  adapted  to  them. 

Lug'-mark,  n.  A  mark  cut  in  the  ear  of  a  sheep  or  a 
dog  to  identify  it. 

LugnaAjail'la,  a  mountain  of  Ireland,  in  Leinster, 
co.  Wicklow,  abt.  6  m.  S.E.  of  Donat’d.  Height,  3,039  feet. 


Lu'gO,  a  town  of  Spain,  prov.  of  Galicia,  on  the  Minho, 
47  m.  E.S.E.  of  Corunna,  142  N.N.E.  of  Oporto.  Manuf. 
Morocco  leather  and  thread  stockings.  In  the  time 
of  the  Romans,  the  mineral  baths  of  L.  were  famous. 
Pop.  8,500. 

Lugo,  a  town  of  Italy,  prov.  of  Ferrara,  on  the  Senio, 
32  m.  S.S.E.  of  Ferrara.  It  has  a  large  annual  fair,  and 
is  an  important  place  of  trade.  Pop.  9,000. 

Lug  -sail,  n.  (Naut.)  A  small  sail  hoisted  occasion¬ 
ally  on  the  mast  of  a  boat  or  small  vessel ;  (1,  Fig.  1648.) 


Pig.  1648.  —  lugger. 


Lugu'brious,  a.  [Fr.  lugubre;  Lat.  lugubris,  front  ! 
lugeo,  to  mourn  or  lament.]  Mournful;  indicating 
sorrow. 

Lugu'briously, adv.  In  a  mournful  manner;  dis¬ 
mally;  dejectedly. 

Lug'-worui,  n.  (Zobl.)  See  Lug. 

Luitprand,  (Iwe'pran,)  a  Lombard  historian,  b.  at 
Pavia,  early  in  the  10th  century,  was  secretary  of  Be- 
rengarius,  regent  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  who  also  ent- 1 
ployed  him  as  his  ambassador  to  Constantinople.  He 
afterwards  became  bishop  of  Cremona.  He  wrote  the  J 
history  of  the  affairs  of  Europe  in  his  time,  and  other 
works  valuable  for  their  historical  information.  D.  [ 
abt.  970. 


Luis  de  la  Paz,  a  town  of  Mexico,  abt.  36  m.  N.N.W. 
of  Queretaro.  There  are  productive  silver  mines  in  the 
vicinity. 

Luiz- Alves,  (or  Manoel-Alves,  or  Meridional,)  (loo- 
ees-al'ves,)  a  river  of  Brazil,  rises  in  the  Sierra  do  Duro, 
and  joins  the  Tocantins,  abt.  Lat.  9°  20'  S. 

Lujan,  or  Luxan,  (loo-han',)  a  river  of  the  Argentine 
Republic,  flowing  into  the  Plata  aestuary  from  the  W., 
abt.  23  m.  N.W.  of  Buenos  Ayres. 

Luke,  (St.,)  the  evangelist,  probably  the  same  person 
who  is  called  by  St.  Paul,  “the  beloved  physician,” 
(Col.  iv.  14.)  The  name  Luke,  or  Lucas  (Pink.  24),  is 
the  same  as  Lucanus  in  Latin.  Luke  was  the  writer  of 
the  gospel  which  bears  his  name,  and  of  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles,  having  been  the  friend  and  companion  of  St. 
Paul  in  most  of  the  journeys  recorded  in  the  latter 
book.  Thus,  in  Acts  xvi.  11,  he  first  uses  the  word 
“  we.”  and  shows  that  he  was  with  Paul  at  Troas  and 
in  his  first  Macedonian  tour.  After  they  reached  Phi¬ 
lippi,  an  interval  of  separation  occurs;  but  they  are 
again  together  at  Philippi  when  Paul  sails  thence  for 
Jerusalem,  and  from  that  time  he  continues  with  the 
apostle  in  his  labors,  voyages,  and  sufferings,  to  the 
close  of  his  first  imprisonment  at  Rome,  (Acts.  xvii.  1 ;  xx. 
5,  6, 13-16;  21-28  ;  Phile.  24;  2  2Yro.iv.il.)  His  personal 
history  before  and  after  this  period  of  his  companion¬ 
ship  with  Paul  is  unknown,  or  rests  on  uncertain  tra¬ 
ditions. 

Luke,  (Gospel  of  St.)  (Script.)  The  third  of  the 
four  Gospels  of  the  New  Testament.  The  genuineness 
and  authenticity  of  this  gospel  are  confirmed  by  the 
unanimous  testimony  of  ancient  writers.  It  is  repeat¬ 
edly  cited  by  Justin  Martyr;  and  all  admit  that,  at  the 
time  of  Irenaeus  and  Tertnllian,  it  was  accepted  through¬ 
out  the  whole  Church  in  its  present  form.  These  testi¬ 
monies  are  confirmed  by  a  host  of  later  writers,  whose 
evidence  has  been  collected  by  Dr.  Lardner.  Notwith¬ 
standing  this,  there  have  not  been  wanting  German 
critics  to  callin  question  the  authenticity  of  this  gospel, or 
particular  parts  of  it.  Luke  was  probably  a  physician, 
of  Gentile  descent,  and  a  frequent  companion  of  the 
Apostle  Paul.  That  this  gospel  was  specially  written 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Gentiles  is  evident,  both  from  its 
general  tenor  as  well  as  ftom  its  being  dedicated  to 
Theopbilus,  one  of  his  Gentile  converts.  He  thus  con¬ 
descends  to  many  particulars,  and  notices  various  points, 
for  the  benefit  of  those  who  were  remote  from  the  scene 
of  action  and  ignorant  of  Jewish  affairs.  Hence,  also, 
he  is  particularly  careful  in  specifying  various  circum¬ 
stances  of  facts  that  were  highly  conducive  to  the  in¬ 
formation  of  strangers,  but  which  the  Jews  could  supply 
from  their  own  knowledge;  on  this  account,  he  begins 
his  history  with  the  birth  of  John  the  Baptist,  and  traces 
Christ’s  lineage  up  to  Adam,  showing  that  he  is  the  seed 
of  the  woman  promised  for  the  redemption  of  the  world. 
He  has  likewise  introduced  many  things  not  noticed  by 
the  other  evangelists, tending  to  encourage  the  Gentiles 
to  hearken  to  the  gospel ;  as  the  parables  of  the  publi¬ 
can  praying  in  the  Temple,  the  lost  piece  of  silver,  and 
the  prodigal  son,  Christ's  visit  to  Zaccheus,  and  the 
pardon  of  the  penitent  thief  upon  the  cross.  This  gospel 
is  divided  by  Rosenmiiller  and  others  into  five  distinct 


parts,  viz.  —  1.  Containing  the  narrative  of  the  birth 
of  Christ,  together  with  all  the  circumstances  that  pre¬ 
ceded,  attended,  and  followed  it  (i.-ii.  40) ;  2.  comprising 
the  particulars  relative  to  our  Saviour’s  infancy  and 
youth  (ii.  41-52);  3.  including  the  preaching  of  John, 
and  the  baptism  of  Jesus  Christ,  whose  genealogy  is 
annexed  (iii);  4.  comprehending  the  discourses,  miracles, 
and  actions  of  Jesus  Christ  during  the  whole  of  his 
ministry  (iv.-ix.  50);  5.  containing  an  account  of  our 
Saviour  s  last  journey  to  Jerusalem,  with  all  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  relative  to  his  passion,  death,  resurrection, 
and  ascension  (ix.  51-62,  x.-xxiv.)  The  style  of  this 
gospel  is  pure,  copious,  and  flowing,  and  bears  a  consid¬ 
erable  resemblance  to  that  of  his  great  master  Paul. 
From  his  medical  knowledge  he  has  described,  with 
singular  accuracy  and  skill,  the  various  diseases  which 
he  had  occasion  to  notice.  With  regard  to  the  time 
when  this  gospel  was  written,  some  difference  of  opinion 
exists,  but  the  majority  of  critics  are  now  agreed  in 
judging  it  to  have  been  about  the  year  6i  or  64. 

Lu'kens,  in  Illinois,  a  township  of  Lawrence  co. ;  pop. 
about  1.800. 

Luke'-warm,  a.  [A.  S.  wlaco,  warm,  tepid,  slack; 
wlacian,  to  be  or  make  warm  or  tepid.]  Moderately 
warm  ;  tepid. — Not  ardent ;  not  zealous;  cool ;  indifferent. 

Luke'warmly,  adv.  With  moderate  warmth. — With 
indifference. 

Luke'warmness,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  luke¬ 
warm  ;  a  mild  or  moderate  heat.  —  Indifference  ;  want 
of  zeal  or  ardor;  coldness 

Lull,  v.  a.  [Dan.  lulls ;  Ger.  lullen  ;  Lat.  lallo,  to  sing 
lullaby.]  To  sing  to,  as  a  nurse  to  a  child;  to  sing  a 
lullaby  to ;  to  quiet ;  to  compose ;  to  cause  to  rest. 

— v.  n.  To  subside ;  to  cease :  to  become  calm. 

— n.  Power  or  quality  of  soothing.  —  A  season  of  quiet 
or  cessation,  as  of  wind.  &c. 

Lull'aby,  n.  A  song  to  lull  or  quiet  babes ;  that  which 
soothes  or  disposes  to  slumber. 

Lull'er,  n.  A  person  who  lulls. 

Lully,  or  Lulli.  Jean  Baptiste,  (lool'le,)  a  musical 
composer,  b.  at  Florence,  1634.  Having  discovered  a 
passionate  fondness  for  music  when  quite  a  child,  he 
was  sent  to  Paris  in  his  12th  or  14th  year,  to  be  page  to 
Mdlle.  de  Montpensier.  He  rose  rapidly,  till  he  obtained 
the  appointment  of  musician  to  the  court;  and,  in  1670, 
was  made  joint  director  of  the  French  opera,  w’hich 
situation  he  filled  till  his  decease.  L.  contributed  much 
to  the  improvement  of  French  music,  composed  19 
operas,  and  was  much  admired  by  his  contemporaries. 
D.  1687. 

Lully,  Raymond,  a  great  theurgist  and  philosopher  of 
the  Middle  Ages,  was  of  Catalonian  descent,  and  was  B. 
at  Palma,  the  cap.  of  Majorca,  1235.  He  commenced 
life  as  a  courtier  and  man  of  pleasure,  but  was  converted 
when  about  30  years  of  age  to  the  religious  life,  chiefly 
by  the  exhortations  of  a  married  lady,  to  whom  he  had 
professed  the  most  ardent  devotion.  For  about  10  years, 
1265-1275,  he  lived  more  or  less  in  a  solitary  place,  and 
became  the  subject  of  remarkable  ecstasies  and  visions 
—  the  end  being,  that  his  prayers  for  wisdom  to  convert 
the  heathen  were  answered,  he  says,  by  a  singular  illu¬ 
mination  of  his  mind,  in  which  the  principles  of  things 
became  manifest  to  him.  In  this  light,  with  the  aid  of 
his  investigations  in  Arabian  philosophy,  he  conceived 
a  new  system  of  dialectics,  which  may  be  consulted  in 
his  Ars  Generalis  Ultima,  first  published  1480;  the  Ars 
Brevis,  published  1481;  and  the  Arbor  Sci entile,  1482. 
The.  first  of  these  (of  which  the  second  is  an  abridged 
method)  proposes  a  universal  art,  or  science  of  sciences, 
in  the  principles  of  which  all  others  are  supposed  to  be 
comprehended,  and  by  the  aid  of  which  L.  maintained 
they  could  all  be  demonstrated.  The  general  object  of 
all  his  works  is  to  demonstrate,  by  an  infallible  method, 
all  the  primary  truths  of  religion;  and  they  embrace 
in  their  scope,  the  physical  and  metaphysical  sciences, 
and,  as  a  necessary  consequence,  the  doctrines  of  the 
alchemists,  who  claim  R.  L.  as  one  of  their  greatest 
masters.  Disappointed  after  the  most  indefatigable 
efforts  to  procure  the  adoption  of  his  system.  R.  L.  em¬ 
barked  for  Tunis,  to  commence  his  apostleship  single- 
handed,  and  there,  it  is  believed,  he  found  the  death  of  a 
martyr,  1315. 

Lnm,  n.  The  chimney  of  a  cottage.  (Local  Eng.) 

Lu  machel,  Lumachel  la.  n.  [It.lumachella ;  Fr. 
lumachelle .]  (Min.)  Shell  marble:  the  fragments  hav¬ 
ing  a  pearly  lustre,  it  is  sometimes  termed  fire  marble. 
The  finest  specimens  are  from  the  lead  mines  of  Blei- 
berg,  in  Carinthia. 

Luinbag'inous,  a.  Pertaining  or  relating  to  lum¬ 
bago. 

Lnmba'go,  n.  [Lat.  from  lumbi,  the  loins.]  (Med.)  See 
Rheumatism. 

Lum'bal,  a.  The  same  as  Lumbar. 

Lum'bar,  a.  [Lat.  lumbus,  a  loin.]  Pertaining  to  or 
near  the  loin. 

L.  Abscess.  (Med.)  One  of  the  largest  and  most  serious 
collections  of  matter  to  which  the  body  is  liable.  L., 
sometimes  called  psoas  abscess,  is  a  collection  of  pus 
formed  in  the  L.  region  of  the  abdomen,  adjoining  the 
spine,  which,  burrowing  under  the  psoas  muscle,  after 
a  long  period  of  exhaustion  and  suffering,  at  length 
points  at  the  groin,  where,  when  opened,  an  immense 
amount  of  matter  is  occasionally  discharged. 

Lumber,  n.  Anything  useless  or  cumbersome,  or 
things  bulky  and  thrown  aside  as  of  no  use. 

— Logs  to  be  sawed,  or  timber  sawed  or  split  for  use,  ae 
beams,  joists,  planks,  boards,  shingles,  laths,  &c. 

— v.a.  To  fill  with  lumber.  —  To  heap  together  in  di» 
order. 

— v.  n.  To  move  heavily,  as  if  burdened  by  one’s  own  bulk. 
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— To  cut  or  procure  logs  iu  the  forest,  to  be  made  into 
lumber  or  timber. 

Lnni'ber,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  thriving  township  of 
Cameron  co. 

Lum'ber  City,  in  Georgia,  a  post-village  of  Telfair 
co.,  about  100  m.  S.S.E.  of  Milledgeville. 

Luin'lx-r  City,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-borough  of 
Clearfield  co. 

Liim'berer,  Lum  berman,  n.  One  employed  in 
procuring  lumber  from  the  forest.  (U.  S.) 

I.uni'ber  la  ml.  in  New  York,  a  post-township  of  Sulli¬ 
van  co. 

Lnm'berport.  in  W.  Virginia,  a  post-village  of  Har¬ 
rison  co.,  abt.  210  m.  N.W.  of  Richmond,  Virginia. 

Lumber  River,  rises  near  the  N.E.  corner  of  Rich¬ 
mond  co.,  N.  Carolina, and  flowing  S.E.  through  Robeson 
co.,  turns  S.W.,  and  entering  S.  Carolina,  joins  the  Little 
Pedee  in  Marion  co. 

Lani’ber>room,  n.  A  room  or  place  for  useless 
articles  or  lumber. 

Lum'berton,  in  N.  Carolina,  a.  village  of  Gates  co.J 
abt.  25  m.  W.  by  N.  of  Gatesville. 

— A  post-village,  cap.  of  Robeson  co.,  abt.  91  m.  S  S.W.  of 
Raleigh. 

Lum'berton,  in  New  Jersey,  a  post-village  and  port 
of  entry  of  Burlington  co.,  abt.  2  m.  S.  of  Mount  Holly. 
It  has  an  active  trade  and  several  extensive  manufac¬ 
tories. 

Lum'berton,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Clinton  co., 
abt.  70  in,.  S.W.  of  Columbus. 


Lum'berviile,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village  of 
Bucks  co. 

Luin'brie,  n.  [Fr .lomhric;  Lat.  lumbricus.)  A  worm 

Lum'brical,  a.  [ Fr.  lombrical ;  It.  lumbricale.]  Re 
sembling  an  earth-worm. 

L.  muscles.  (Anat.)  Small  muscles  of  the  hand  whicl 
assist  in  bending  the  fingers;  —  so  called  from  having 
the  form  of  a  worm. 

— n.  A  lumbrical  muscle. 

Lumbri'cidce,  n.  pi.  [From  Lumbricus.)  ( Zool .)  Tht 
Earth-worm,  a  family  of  Annelides.  of  which  the  com 
mon  earth-worm  ( Lumbricus  terrestris)  (Fig.  1649)  maj 
be  given  for  the  type.  Its  outward  appearance  is  a  bod) 
composed  of  numerous  narrow  rings  closely  approx! 
mated  to  each  other:  the  color  of  the  body  is  reddish  oi 
purplish;  of  a  cylindrical  form,  somewhat  pointed  at  th< 
anterior  extremity,  and  usually  a  little  flattened  at  the 
tail.  It  is  without  the  organs  of  sight.  The  organs  of 
motion  consist  of  a  double  row  of  bristles  running  down 
the  lower  surface  of  the  body,  and  which  are  capable  of 
being  withdrawn  within  small  hollows  when  not  in  use 
The  mouth  is  unarmed,  and  the  intestine  runs  straight 
through  the  body.  The  vascular  system  consists  of  two 
longitudinal  vessels  running  along  the  ventral  and 
dorsal  regions  of  the  body7,  and  united  by  numerous 
branches.  The  blood  is  red.  Like  the  leeches,  this 
worm  is  furnished  with  ciliated  canals,  which  have 
been  supposed  to  serve  as  organs  of  respiration  ;  but 
their  real  destination  appears  to  be  still  uncertain.  As 
far  as  relates  to  its  appearance  above  the  ground,  the 
earth-worm  may  be  regarded  as  a  nocturnal  animal. 
In  the  night,  and  at  early  morning,  hundreds  may  be 
seen  in  localities  where,  during  the 
daytime,  not  one  is  to  be  seen. 

They  are  of  immense  utility  in  im¬ 
proving  the  soil.  The  organs  of 
the  earth-worm’s  locomotion  pre¬ 
vent  its  moving  backwards,  while 
the  expansion  of  the  rings,  as  it 
contracts  the  anterior  segments 
and  draws  forward  the  hinder 
parts,  widens  a  passage  for  it 
through  the  earth,  whose  particles 
were  close  together  before.  They 
are  thus,  in  their  multitudes,  of 
incalculable  utility  in  constantly 
loosening  and  stirring  the  soil,  and 
accumulating  on  the  surface  those 
little  hillocks  of  earth  known  as 
“worm-casts.”  On  this  subject, 

Mr.  Charles  Darwin,  who  seems  to 
have  given  it  long  and  careful  at¬ 
tention,  remarks:  —  “ The  burrow¬ 
ing  of  earth-worms  is  a  process  ex¬ 
ceedingly  useful  to  the  gardener 
and  agriculturist;  and  these  ani¬ 
mals  are  tar  more  beneficial  to  man 
in  this  way  than  they  are  injurious 
by  devouring  the  vegetables  set  in 
the  soil.  They  give  a  kind  of  un¬ 
der-tillage  to  the  land,  performing 
the  same  below  ground  that  the 


Fig.  1649. 
EARTH-WORM, 

( Lumbricus  terrestris. 
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the  plough  for  arable  land,  and 
loosening  the  earth  so  as  to  render 
it  permeable  to  air  and  water.  It 
has  been  shown,  too,  that  they  will 
even  add  to  the  depth  of  the  soil, 
covering  barren  tracts  with  a  layer 
of  productive  mould.  Thus,  in  fields  which  have  be 
overspread  with  lime,  burnt  marl,  or  cinders,  these  si 
stances  are  in  time  covered  with  finely  divided  soil,  w 
adapted  to  the  support  of  vegetation.  That  this  resu 
which  is  commonly  attributed  by  the  farmers  to  t 
‘  working  down  ’  of  the  materials  in  question,  is  rea 
due  to  the  action  of  the  earth-worms,  appears  from  t 
fact  that  in  the  soil  thus  formed  large  numbers  of  wor 
casts  may  be  distinguished.  These  are  produced  by  t 
digestive  process  of  the  worms,  which  take  into  tie 
intestinal  canal  a  large  quantity  of  the  soil  throu 


which  they  burrow,  extract  from  it  the  greater  part  of 
the  vegetable  matter  it  may  contain,  and  eject  the  rest 
in  a  finely  divided  condition.  In  this  manner  a  field 
manured  with  marl  has  been  covered  in  the  course  of 
80  years  with  a  bed  of  earth  averaging  13  inches  in 
thickness.”  Besides  their  usefulness  in  the  manner 
above  described,  the  earth-worms  are  of  importance  as 
food  for  birds,  fish,  &c.  Their  value  as  bait  for  fishes  is 
well  known  to  every  angler.  The  power  of  reproducing 
parts  after  mutilation  is  very  great  in  this  animal,  as  in 
tlie  whole  of  the  order.  It  is  generally  supposed  that 
the  earth-worm  may  be  propagated  by  division;  but 
this  scarcely  appears  to  be  the  case.  It  is  s  id,  how¬ 
ever,  that  if  it  be  divided  across  the  middle,  the  part 
bearing  the  head  will  develop  a  new  tail,  although  the 
tail  will  soon  die;  and  that  if  the  head  be  cut  off,  the 
body  will  form  a  new  head;  but  it  appears  that  both 
portions  never  survive  the  mutilation. 

Liimbric'ilorm.  a.  [Lat.  lumbricus,  a  worm,  and 
forma,  form.]  Shaped  like  a  worm. 

Llllll'bricilM,  n.  [Lat.,  a  worm.]  (Zoijl.)  The  typical 
genus  of  the  Lijmbricid^:,  q.  v. 

Lii'niinary,  n.  [Fr.  luminaire,  from  Lat.  lumen,  lu- 
minis,  light,  for  lucme.n,  from  luceo,  to  shine.J  Any  l. oily 
that  gives  light,  but  chiefly  one  of  the  celestial  orbs. — 
One  who  illustrates  any  subject,  or  enlightens  mankind. 

Luminiferous,  a.  Producing  light;  luminous;  lu- 
ciferous. 

Lumiiios'ity,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  luminous ; 1 
luminousness. 

Lu'm  i  nous,  a.  [Lat.  luminosus,  from  lumen,  luminis .] 
—  Shining;  emitting  light;  illuminated.  —  Bright;  shin¬ 
ing;  as,  luminous  colors.  —  Figuratively, clear;  lucid; 
perspicuous. 

Lu'niiiiotisly,  adv.  With  brightness  or  clearness. 

Lu'minotisness,  n.  Quality  of  being  luminous  ; 
brightness;  clearness;  perspicuity7. 

Lump,  n.  [Ger.,  Dan.,  and  Sw.  klump;  Icel.  klumpr,  a 
mass,  a  lump.]  A  small  mass  of  matter  of  no  definite 
shape.  —  A  mass  of  things  blended  or  thrown  together 
without  order  or  distinction.  —  A  cluster;  a  galaxy. 

— v.  a.  To  throw  into  a  mass;  to  unite  in  a  body  or  sum 
without  distinction  of  particulars. — To  take  in  the  gross. 

Lum'per,  n.  One  who  lumps; — a  laborer  employed 
to  load  or  unload  a  ship. 

Lump'fisli,  ».  [Ger.and  Du.  lump:  It.  and  Sp.  lompo.\ 
(Zool.)  A  malacopterygious  fish,  the  different  species 
of  which  compose  the  family  Cyclopteridse.  It  derives 
its  name  from  the  clumsiness  of  its  form,  its  height  be¬ 
ing  about  half  its  length,  and  its  thickness  about  half 
its  height.  The  names  Lumpsucker  and  Cock-paddle  are  i 
also  given  to  it.  These  fish  are  very  remarkable  for 
the  manner  in  which  their  ventral  fins  are  arranged. 


Fig.  1650.  —  lumpfish,  (Cyclopterus  lumpus.) 


They  are  united  by7  a  membrane  so  as  to  form  a  kind  of 
oval  and  concave  disc,  by  means  of  which  they  are  en¬ 
abled  to  adhere  with  great  force  to  any  substance  to 
which  they  apply  themselves.  This,  the  largest  of 
the  genus,  sometimes  weighs  seven  pounds.  The 
back  is  arched  and  sharp,  of  a  blackish  color,  varie¬ 
gated  with  brown  ;  the  body  is  covered  over  with  sharp, 
black  tubercles,  and  on  each  side  there  are  three  rows 
of  large  bony  scales,  and  another  on  the  back.  The 
great  resort  of  this  species  is  on  the  northern  seas,  about 
the  coast  of  Greenland.  It  is  also  caught  in  many  parts 
of  the  British  seas  during  the  spring  season,  when  it 
approaches  the  shore  for  the  purpose  of  depositing  its 
spawn.  In  the  northern  seas  great  numbers  of  them 
are  devoured  by  the  seals,  who  swallow  all  but  the 
skins,  quantities  of  which,  thus  emptied,  are  seen  float¬ 
ing  about  in  the  spring  months;  and  it  is  said  that  the 
spots  where  the  seals  carry  on  their  depredations  can 
be  readily  distinguished  by  the  smoothness  of  the  water. 
Its  power  of  adhesion  is  truly  wonderful.  Pennant  says, 
“  That  on  placing  a  fish  of  this  species,  just  caught,  into 
a  pail  of  water,  it  fixed  itself  so  firmly  to  the  bottom, 
that  on  taking  it  by  the  tail,  the  whole  pail  by  that 
means  was  lifted,  though  it  held  some  gallons,  and  that 
without  removing  the  fish  from  its  hold.” 

Liinip'ing,  a.  Bulky:  heavy;  in  a  mass  or  lump. 

Lump'ish,  a.  Like  a  lump;  heavy;  gross;  bulky; — 
hence,  dull ;  inactive. 

Lump'isllly,  adv.  Heavily;  with  dulness. 

Lump'isliness,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  lump¬ 
ish;  heaviness;  dulness;  stupidity. 

Lunip'kin,  in  Georgia,  a  N.  co. ;  area,  abt.  460  sq.  m. 
Livers.  Chestatee  and  Etowah  rivers.  Surface,  much 
diversified,  the  Blue  Ridge  forming  the  N.W.  border; 
soil,  in  some  parts  very  fertile.  Min.  Gold  in  consid¬ 
erable  quantities,  besides  copper,  silver  magnetic  iron, 
lead,  and  granite.  Cap.  Dahlonega. 

—A  post-village,  cap.  of  Stewart  co.,  abt.  160  m.  S.W.  of 
Milledgeville. 

Lump'kin’s  Creek,  in  Georgia,  enters  Flint  River 

in  Dooly7  co. 

Liimp'siieker,  n.  (Zool.)  The  same  as  Lumpfish. 

Lumpy,  a.  Full  of  lumps  or  small  compact  masses. 

Lii'na,  u.  [Lat.]  The  moon.  (Myth.)  See  Selene. 

Luna  cornea.  ( Client .)  Fused  chloride  of  silver;  so 


called  from  its  liorn-like  appearance,  Inna  being  the 
term  by  which  the  old  chemists  designated  silver. 

Lu'uaey,  n.  [Lat.  luna,  the  moon.]  (Law.)  “A 
lunatic,”  says  Blackstone,  “  is  one  that  hath  had  under¬ 
standing,  but  by  disease,  grief,  or  other  accident,  hath 
lost  the  use  of  his  reason  ;  he  is,  indeed,  properly,  one 
that  hath  lucid  intervals,  sometimes  enjoying  his  senses, 
and  sometimes  not,  and  that  frequently  depending  upon 
the  change  of  the  moon.”  The  common  belief  in  the 
connection  between  the  accessions  of  madness  and  the 
phases  of  the  moon,  from  which  the  name  is  derived,  has 
long  since  been  exploded ;  and  in  medical  science,  the 
terms  of  insanity  and  mental  alienation  have  taken  the 
place  of  lunacy,  but  in  law  it  is  still  a  common  term, 
and  is  applied  to  all  persons  of  unsound  mind  and  inca¬ 
pable  of  managing  their  own  affairs.  Some  law-writers 
prefer  the  phrase  non  compos  mentis  (Lat.,  not  of  sound 
mind)  as  a  generic  appellation  to  include  the  various 
conditions  of  mental  disease,  as  fatuity,  and  the  English 
equivalent  of  unsound  mind,  is  also  sometimes  em¬ 
ployed;  but  L.  is  still  the  ordinary  term,  and  maybe 
fitly  taken  as  the  title  under  which  to  treat  of  the  legal 
relations  of  insanity  (which,  physiologically,  has  been 
already  treated  under  Insanity).  In  the  United  States 
it  belongs  to  the  legislature  to  exercise  a  protective 
authority  over  idiots  and  lunatics.  The  statutes  of  the 
different  States  provide  that  such  persons  may  be  put 
under  guardianship;  and  if  a  competent  judicature  have 
found  the  fact  of  L.  in  the  prescribed  mode,  and  have 
appointed  a  guardian,  the  fact  of  L.  is  held  to  be  con¬ 
clusively  proved.  Until  the  contrary  be  shown,  either 
upon  an  inquisition  of  L.,  or  upon  special  testimony  in 
a  given  case,  every  man  is  presumed  to  be  of  sane  mind. 
Persons  of  insane  mind  may  inherit  or  succeed  to  land, 
or  personal  property,  but  they  cannot  be  executors  or 
administrators,  or  make  a  will,  or  bind  themselves  by 
contract.  An  insane  person  is  competent  to  purchase, 
and  also  to  retain  what  he  purchases ;  but  he  cannot  be 
compelled  to  retain  it;  the  transaction  (if  found  to  be 
disadvantageous  to  him)  being  liable  to  subsequent 
voidance  on  account  of  his  insanity.  In  criminal  cases, 
L.  are  not  chargeable  for  their  own  acts,  if  committed 
when  laboring  under  defect  of  understanding,  not  even 
for  treason  itself.  By  the  common  law,  if  a  man  in  his 
sound  memory  commits  a  capital  offence,  and  before 
arraignment  for  it  becomes  mad,  he  ought  not  to  be 
arraigned  for  it,  because  he  is  not  able  to  plead  with 
that  caution  that  he  ought ;  if  after  he  has  pleaded  he 
should  become  mad,  he  shall  not  be  tried;  for  how  can 
he  make  his  defence?  If  after  he  be  tried  and  found 
guilty,  he  loses  his  senses  before  judgment,  judgment 
shall  not  be  pronounced;  and  if  after  judgment  he  be¬ 
comes  of  non-sane  memory,  execution  shall  be  stayed; 
for,  peradventure,  he  might  have  alleged  something  to 
stay  judgment  or  execution.  It  is  not,  however,  every 
kind  or  degree  of  insanity  that  will  exempt  a  man  from 
responsibility  for  his  act ;  and  in  general,  a  partial  un- 
soundness  will  form  no  excuse.  But  the  entire  law  on 
this  subject  is  in  a  painful  state  of  uncertainty,  and  it  is 
impossible  to  lay  down  any  general  rules  as  to  what 
may  be  regarded  as  partial  or  perfect  insanity,  or  what 
degree  of  insanity  will  exculpate  a  man  from  his  acts. 
Generally  speaking,  however,  if  it  is  of  such  a  nature 
as  to  render  the  person  incapable  of  exercising  self-con¬ 
trol,  he  will  not  be  held  responsible. 

Lll'iiitr,  a.  [Lat.  lunaris,  from  luna,  the  moon.]  Per¬ 
taining  to  the  moon.  —  Measured  by  the  revolutions  of 
the  moon  ;  resembling  the  moon  ;  orbed. 

L.  bone.  (Anat.)  One  of  the  bones  of  the  wrist. 

L.  caustic.  (Chem.)  A  term  applied  to  nitrate  of  silver, 
cast  in  sticks,  and  used  by  surgeons  for  cauterizing  pur¬ 
poses.  A  great  improvement  has  been  lately  made  in 
its  manufacture  by  melting  with  it  a  certain  propo'""1" 
of  chloride  of  silver,  which  has  the  effect  of  rendering 
the  stick  flexible  instead  of  brittle. 

L.  cycle.  (Calendar.)  The  period  of  time  after  which 
the  new  moons  return  on  the  same  days  of  the  year. 

L.  distance.  (Naut.)  The  distance  of  the  moon  from 
the  sun,  or  from  a  fixed  star  or  planet,  by  means  of 
which  the  longitude  of  a  place  is  found. 

L.  evective.  (Astron.)  A  term  applied  to  an  inequal¬ 
ity  iu  the  longitude  of  the  moon,  caused  by  the  disturb¬ 
ing  force  of  the  sun.  It3  occurrence  depends  on  the 
variable  eccentricity  of  the  lunar  orbit  and  the  movable 
position  of  the  apsides.  The  discovery  of  lunar  evection 
is  attributed  to  Ptolemy,  the  celebrated  astronomer  of 
Alexandria. 

L.  method.  (Astron.  and  Naut.)  The  method  of  de¬ 
termining  the  longitude  of  a  place  or  ship  by  the 
operation  of  lunar  distance. 

L.  month.  (Astron.)  The  time  in  which  the  moon 
completes  a  revolution  about  the  earth,  and  returns  to 
the  same  position  relatively  to  some  celestial  body,  or 
point  in  space,  with  which  her  motion  is  compared.  But 
the  moon’s  period  may  be  determined  in  relation  to 
several  objects  — as  the  sun,  the  equinoxial  points,  a 
fixed  star,  the  perigee  or  nodes  of  her  orbit ;  and  accord¬ 
ingly  there  are  as  many  different  lunar  months  as  there 
are  assumed  points  of  comparison,  provided  these  points 
have  different  motions  in  the  heavens.  1.  The  proper 
lunar  month  is  the  same  as  the  lunation  or  synodic 
month,  and  is  the  time  which  elapses  between  two  con¬ 
secutive  new  or  full  moons,  or  in  which  the  moon  re¬ 
turns  to  the  same  position  relatively  to  the  earth  and 
sun.  —  2.  The  periodic  month,  or  synodic  month,  is  the 

revolution  with  respect  to  the  movable  equinox. _ 3 

The  sidereal  month  is  the  interval  between  two  succes¬ 
sive  conjunctions  with  the  same  fixed  star.  —  4.  The 
anomalistic  month  is  the  time  in  which  the  moon  returns 
to  the  same  point  (for  example,  the  perigee  or  apogee) 
of  her  movable  elliptic  orbit.  —  5.  The  nodical  month  •» 
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the  time  in  which  the  moon  accomplishes  a  revolution  | 
with  respect  to  her  nodes,  the  line  of  which  is  also 
movable.  —  The  exact  mean  lengths  of  these  different 


lunar  months  are  as  follows  : 

d. 

h. 

m. 

s. 

Synodic  month, 
Tropical  month, 

29 

12 

44 

2-84 

27 

7 

43 

4-71 

Sidereal  month. 

27 

7 

43 

11-54 

Anomalistic  month, 

27 

13 

18 

37 ’40 

Nodical  month, 

27 

5 

5 

35-60 

L.  year.  (Calendar.) 

The  period 

of 

twelve  synodic 

lunar  montlis,  containing  consequently  354  days  ;  the 
lunar  montlis  in  the  calendar  being  alternately  29  and 
30  days.  The  exact  period  of  12  lunar  months  is  354 
days,  8  hours,  48  min.,  34  sec.;  so  that  the  lunar  year  of 
the  calendar  requires  to  be  adjusted  by  intercalation 
every  third  year. 

Luna'ria,  n.  [Lat.  luna,  the  moon ;  from  the  broad, 
round  silicles.J  (Sot.)  A  genus  of  European  plants,  ] 
order  Brassicacese.  L.  rediviva,  the  Perennial  Satin 
Flower,  or  Honesty,  is  a  handsome  perennial,  with  light 
purple  flowers.  L.  biennis,  Honesty,  is  a  large  hairy 
plant  with  lilac-colored  flowers. 

Luna'rian,  n.  An  inhabitant  of  the  moon. 

Lu'nary,  n.  ( Bot .)  See  Lunarla. 

— a.  Lunar ;  pertaining  to  the  moon ;  resembling  or 
measured  by  the  moon.  ] 

Lunate.  lull'll  at  ed,  a.  [Lat.  lunatus,  from  luna.] 
(Bot.)  Formed  like  a  half-moon  ;  crescent-shaped.  1 

Lu  natic,  a.  [Fr.  lunatique;  Lat  lunaticus,  from  luna.] 
Affected  by  a  species  of  madness,  formerly  supposed  to 
be  influenced  by  the  moon ;  mad ;  insane ;  demented  ; 
crazy. 

— 7i.  A  person  affected  by  insanity ;  a  madman. 

L.  asylum.  A  hospital  for  insane  persons. 

Luna'tion,  n.  [L.  Lat.  lunatio,  from  Lat.  luno,  lunatus, 
from  luna.]  A  lunar  month ;  the  time  from  one  new 
moon  to  the  next. 

Lunch,  n.  [Probably  corrupted  from  0.  Eng.  noonshun, 
the  refreshment  taken  at  noon,  when  laborers  desist  from 
work  to  shun  the  heat.]  A  slight  repast  between  break¬ 
fast  and  dinner;  a  luncheon. 

— A  place  for  taking  a  luncheon  ;  an  eating-house. 

— v.  n.  To  take  a  lunch. 

Luncheon,  (lunsh'on,)  n.  A  meal  taken  between 
breakfast  and  dinner ;  a  lunch. 

Lund,  (too »'/,)  a  town  of  Sweden,  prov.  of  Malm®,  20 
m.  N.K.  of  Mai  in®,  and  24  m.  E.  of  Copenhagen ;  Lat. 
55°  42'  26"  N.,  Lon.  13°  12'  42"  E.  It  is  chiefly  noted  for 
its  university,  founded  in  1666,  and  containing  a  library 
of  50,000  vols.  and  1,000  MSS.  Manuf.  Woollen  cloth 
and  tobacco  ;  and  it  lias  also  tanneries,  sugar  refineries, 
and  some  foreign  trade. 

Lun'dy  Island,  an  island  lying  art  the  mouth  of  the 
Bristol  Channel,  abt.  10  m.  from  Ilartland  Point.  It  is 
defended,  except  on  its  E.  side,  by  lofty  rocks,  and  has  a 
light-house.  Formerly  it  was  a  noted  stronghold  of 
pirates. 

Lundy’s  Lane,  a  locality  in  prov.  of  Ontario,  near  the 
Falls  of  Niagara.  Here,  July  25,  1814,  an  obstinate  and 
undecisive  engagement  was  fought  between  au  Ameri¬ 
can  force,  numbering  3,000  men,  under  Gen.  Brown,  and 
a  body  of  abt.  4,000  British  troops  commanded  by  Gen. 
Drummond.  The  loss  of  the  Americans  was  743  men  ; 
that  of  the  British  878  men.  In  this  battle,  fought: 
against  the  best  disciplined  English  soldiers,  the  troops 
of  Brown  fought  with  a  valor  which  did  much  to  dis¬ 
abuse  the  country  of  the  idea,  then  prevalent,  that 
American  troops  could  not  cope  with  the  trained  veter¬ 
ans  of  Europe. 

Lune,  n.  [Lat.  luna,  the  moon.]  (Geom.)  That  por¬ 
tion  of  the  surface  of  a  sphere  which  is  inclosed  between 
two  great  circles. 

Lune,  (lune,)  a  river  in  England,  rising  in  Westmore¬ 
land  co..  and  running  through  Lancaster  co.,  falling 
into  the  Irish  Sea  at  Sunderland  Point.  It  is  50  miles 
long. 

Luneburg,  (loo'ne-boorg,)  a  dist.  of  Prussia,  prov.  of 
Hanover,  formerly  a  principality  of  the  German  empire, 
on  the  Elbe,  and  forming  part  of  the  N.W.  frontier  of 
Hanover ;  area,  4,355  sq.  m.  Hirers.  The  Elbe,  Aller, 
Ilmenau,  Oker,  Jetze,  and  the  Fuhr.  Pop.  381,712. 

Lunebiirg’-  a  town  of  Prussia,  prov.  of  Hanover,  in  a 
dist.  of  same  name,  on  the  Ilmenau,  67  m.  N.E.  of  Han¬ 
over,  and  27  S.E.  of  Hamburg.  It  is  inclosed  by  walls 
and  entered  by  6  gates.  The  streets  are  dark  and  nar¬ 
row.  Manuf.  Woollen,  cotton,  and  linen  goods,  tobacco,  j 
paper,  &c.  It  has  also  a  large  trade  in  horses,  and  a 
transit  trade  between  Hamburg  and  the  Elbe.  Pop. 
15  691. 

Luuel,  ( loo-nel' .)  a  town  of  France,  dept,  of  Herault, 
14  m.  E.N.E.  of  Montpellier.  Its  territory  produces  the 
best  quality  of  Muscadel  wine.  Pop.  7,400. 

Lu  nenburg,  a  S.E.  co.  of  Nova  Scotia,  bordering  on 
the  Atlantic  Ocean  ;  area,  about  600  sq.  m.  Rivers.  Le 
Have  River,  and  numerous  smaller  streams.  Surface, 
broken  ;  soil,  in  some  parts  fertile.  The  coast  is  deeply 
indented  with  bays  and  inlets,  of  which  Margaret's  Bay 
and  Mahone  Bay  are  the  largest.  Cap.  Lunenburg. 
Pop.  (1897)  28,800. 

—A  seaport  town,  cap.  of  the  above  co.,  about  45  miles 
W.S.W  of  Halifax.  The  harbor  affords  excellent 
anchorage,  and  at  the  entrauce  is  a  lighthouse  exhib¬ 
iting  2  lights,  one  revolving  and  30  feet  above  the 
other.  It  is  sometimes  called  Malaguash. 

LuOienburg.  in  Massachusetts,  a  post-town  and  town¬ 
ship  of  Worcester  co. 

Lunenburg,  in  Vermont,  a  post-town  and  township 
of  Essex  co.,  about  45  m.  E.N.E.  of  Montpelier.  Pop. 
(1897)  1,080). 

Lunenburg,  in  Virginia,  a  S.  co. ;  area,  about  429 


sq.m.  Rivers.  Notts  way  and  Meherrin  rivers.  Surface,’ 
uneven;  soil,  fertile.  Cap.  Lunenburg  Court-House. 
Pop.  (1890)  11,372. 

Lu  iienburg  Court-House,  in  Virginia,  a  post¬ 
village,  cap.  ot  Lunenburg  co.,  about  91  m.  S.W.  of  Rich¬ 
mond. 

Lunette',  7i.  [Fr..  from  Lat.  ZuTta.]  A  kiud  of  convex- 
concave  lens,  used  for  spectacles. — A  felt  pad  or  blinker 
to  cover  the  eyes  of  a  vicious  horse. 

(Farriery.)  A  horse-shoe  without  a  sponge. 

(Fortif.)  A  detached  work  consisting  of  two  faces1 
and  two  flanks.  It  is  especially  applicable  to  the  de¬ 
fence  of  a  fortress  when  its  faces  can  be  directed  so  that 
its  glacis  can  receive  flauk  defence  from  the  fortress,  or 
other  detached  works  within  moderate  range.  It  is  in 
general  the  best  form  of  detached  work. 

(Arch.)  An  aperture  for  the  admission  of  light  in  a 
concave  ceiling. 

Luneville,  (loon'veel,)  a  town  of  France,  department 
of  Meurthe,  on  the  Yezouze,  near  its  junction  with  the 
Meurthe,  16  miles  S.E.  of  Nancy.  Manuf.  Cotton  and 
worsted  goods,  embroidery,  and  earthenware.  L.  is 
noted  for  the  treaty  concluded  here  in  1801,  between 
France  and  the  German  Confederation,  by  which  the 
former  acquired  the  territory  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Rhine.  Pop.  17,000. 

Lu'ney’s  Creek,  in  117  Virginia,  a  post- village  of 
Grant  co. 

Lung',  7i.  [A.  S.  I  ungen  ;  D.  long  ;  Fris.,  Ger.,  and  Dan. 
lunge;  Icel.  lunga;  Sansk.  laghn.  light.  See  Lights.J 
(Anat.)  One  of  the  2  large  conical  bodies  placed  one  in 
each  of  the  2  lateral  cavities  of  the  chest,  and  separated 
from  each  other  bjT  the  heart  and  large  vessels,  and  by 
two  layers  of  the  pleUra,  which  form  the  mediastinum, 
or  median  partition.  They  occupy  by  far  the  larger 
portion  of  the  cavity  of  the  chest,  and  during  life  ac¬ 
curately  adapt  themselves  to  its  varying  dimensions. 
Each  lung  is  invested  by  an  exceedingly  delicate  serous 
membrane,  termed  the  pleura.  Each  pleura  forms  an 
independent  shut  sac  quite  distinct  from  the  other,  in¬ 
closing  the  corresponding  lung  as  far  as  its  root,  and 
then  reflected  back  upon  the  inner  surface  of  the  thorax. 
The  portion  investing  the  surface  of  the  lung  is  called 
the  pleura  pulmonalis,  while  that  which  lines  the  inner 
surface  of  the  chest  is  called  the  pleura  costalis.  The 
root  is  that  part  of  the  lung  which  is  connected  to  the 
heart  and  the  trachea ;  being  formed  by  the  bronchial 
tube,  the  pulmonary  artery  and  veins,  the  bronchial 
arteries  and  veins,  Ac. ;  all  of  which  are  inclosed  by  a 
reflection  of  the  pleura.  Each  lung  is  of  conical  shape, 
with  a  broad,  concave  base  resting  upon  the  convex 
surface  of  the  diaphragm.  The  apex  forms  a  blunted 
point,  which  extends  into  the  root  of  the  neck  about  au 
inch  above  the  level  of  the  first  rib.  The  outer,  or  tho¬ 
racic,  surface  is  smooth,  convex,  and  of  considerable  ex¬ 
tent,  corresponding  to  the  form  of  the  cavity  of  the  chest, 
and  of  greater  depth  behind  than  in  front.  The  inner 
surface  is  flattened  or  concave,  presenting  in  front  a 
depression  corresponding  to  the  convex  surface  of  the 
pericardium,  and  behind  a  deep  fissure  (the  hilum  pul¬ 
monis)  which  gives  attachment  to  the  root  of  the  lung. 
The  posterior  border  is  obtuse  or  rounded,  and  is  re¬ 
ceived  into  the  deep  groove  formed  by  the  ribs  at  the 
side  of  the  vertebral  column.  The  anterior  border  is 
thin  and  sharp,  and  overlaps  the  front  of  the  pericardium. 
The  anterior  portion  of  the  right  lung  corresponds  to 
the  medium  line  of  the  sternum,  and  is  in  contact  with 
its  fellow,  the  pleurae  being  interposed,  as  low  as  the 
fourth  costal  cartilage,  below  which  they  are  separated 
by  an  irregularly  shaped  interval  formed  at  the  expense 
of  the  left  lung.  Each  lung  is  divided  into  two  lobes,  a 
lower  and  an  upper,  by  a  long  and  deep  fissure,  which 
commences  upon  the  upper  portion  of  the  posterior  bor¬ 
der  of  the  lung,  about  3  inches  from  the  apex,  and  ex¬ 
tends  obliquely  downwards,  and  forward  to  the  lower 
part  of  the  anterior  border,  penetrating  nearly  to  the 
root  of  the  organ.  The  upper  lobe  is  smaller  than  the 
lower,  and  is  conical,  with  an  oblique  base,  while  the 
low'er  lobe  is  more  or  less  quadrilateral.  In  the  right 
lung,  the  upper  lobe  is  partially  divided  by  a  second  and 
shorter  fissure,  extending  from  the  middle  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  fissure  forwards  and  upwards  to  the  anterior  mar¬ 
gin  of  the  organ,  and  marking  off  a  small  triangular 
portion,  called  the  middle  lobe.  The  right  lung  has 
thus  three  lobes,  and  is  larger  and  broader  than  the  left. 
The  weight  of  the  lungs  varies  much,  according  to  the 
quantity  of  blood,  mucus,  or  serous  fluid  that  they  may 
contain  ;  but  in  general  they  are  found  to  be  between 
36  and  42  ounces, —  the  right  lung  being  about  two 
ounces  heavier  than  the  left.  The  lungs  are  heavier 
in  the  male  than  in  the  female,  being  in  the  former  in 
proportion  to  the  body  as  1  to  37,  in  the  latter  as  1  to  43. 
The  substance  of  the  lung  is  of  a  light,  porous,  spongy 
texture,  and  when  healthy,  is  buoyant  in  water;  but  in 
the  foetus,  before  respiration  has  taken  place,  and  also 
in  cases  of  congestion  or  consolidation  from  disease,  the 
entire  lungs,  or  portions  of  them,  will  sink  in  that  fluid. 
The  specific  gravity  of  a  healthy  lung  after  death  varies 
from  345  to  746,  water  being  1,000.  At  birth  the  lungs 
are  of  a  pinkish-white  color;  but  as  life  advances  they 
j|  become  darker,  and  are  mottled  or  variegated  with 
t  patches  of  a  dark  slate-color,  assuming  at  length  a  dark 
-  black  color.  The  pulmonary  tissue  is  endowed  with 

■  great  elasticity,  in  consequence  of  which  the  lungs  col¬ 

lapse  by  atmospheric  pressure,  when  the  thorax  is 
opened,  to  about  x/z  of  their  bulk.  The  lungs  are  com¬ 
posed  of  an  external  or  serous  coat,  a  suhserous  areolar 
,  tissue,  and  the  pulmonary  substance.  The  serous  coat 
is  derived  from  the  pleura,  as  already  mentioned,  be¬ 
neath  which  is  a  thin  layer  of  subserous  areolar  mem- 
i  brane,  containing  a  large  proportion  of  elastic  fibres. 


It  invests  the  entire  surface  of  the  lung,  and  extends  in¬ 
wards  between  the  lobules.  The  substance  of  the  lung 
itself  is  composed  of  numerous  small  lobules,  which,  al¬ 
though  closely  connected  together  by  an  interlobular 
areolar  tissue,  are  quite  distinct  from  one  another,  and 
are  easily  separable  in  the  foetus.  These  lobules  are  of 
various  sizes,  those  on  the  surface  being  large,  and  of  a 
pyramidal  form,  with  the  base  turned  toward  the  sur¬ 
face;  those  in  the  interior  being  smaller,  and  of  various 
forms.  Each  lobule  may  be  regarded  as  a  lung  in  minia¬ 
ture,  the  same  elements  entering  into  its  composition 
as  go  to  form  the  lung  itself.  Each  is  composed  of  one 
of  the  ramifications  of  the  bronchial  tube  and  its  termi¬ 
nal  air-cells,  of  the  ramifications  of  the  pulmonary  and 
bronchial  vessels,  lymphatics  and  nerves;  all  being 
connected  together  by  areolar  fibrous  tissue.  Each 
bronchus,  on  entering  the  substance  of  the  lung,  divides 
and  subdivides  diehotomously  throughout  the  entire 
organ.  Sometimes  three  branches  arise  together  ;  and 
occasionally  small  lateral  branches  are  given  off  from 
the  sides  of  a  main  trunk.  Each  of  the  smaller  divisions 
of  the  bronchi  enters  a  pulmonary  lobule,  and  again 
subdividing,  ultimately  terminates  in  the  intercellular 
passages  and  air-cells  of  which  the  lobule  is  composed. 
After  entering  the  substance  of  the  lobules,  each  lobular 
bronchial  tube  is  said  to  divide  and  subdivide  from  four 
to  nine  times,  according  to  the  size  of  the  lobule,  dimin¬ 
ishing  in  size  until  they  attain  a  diameter  of  l-50th 
to  l-30th  of  an  inch,  when  they  become  changed  in 
structure,  lose  their  cylindrical  form,  and  are  continued 
onwards  as  irregular  intercellular  passages  through  the 
substance  of  the  lobule.  Within  the  lungs,  the  bronchial 
tubes  are  not  flattened  behind  like  the  bronchi  and 
trachea  without,  but  form  completely  circular  tubes. 
The  air-cells  are  small  polyhedral  alveolar  recesses,  sep¬ 
arated  from  each  other  by  thin  septa,  and  communicating 
freely  with  the  intercellular  passages.  They  vary  from 
l-200th  to  l-70th  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  are  larger  on 
the  surface  than  in  the  interior.  The  pulmonary  artery 
conveys  the  venous  blood  to  the  lungs.  It  divides  and 
subdivides  into  branches,  which  accompany  the  bron¬ 
chial  tubes,  and  terminates  in  a  dense  capillary  network 
upon  the  walls  of  the  intercellular  passages  and  nerves. 
From  this  network,  the  radicles  of  the  pulmonary  veins 
arise,  and,  coalescing  into  large  branches,  at  length  ac¬ 
company  the  arteries  and  return  the  blood,  purified  by 
its  passage,  through  the  capillaries  to  the  heart.  In 
their  course  through  the  lung,  the  branches  of  the  pul¬ 
monary  artery  are  usually  found  above  and  in  front  of 
a  bronchial  tube,  and  the  vein  below.  The  pulmonary 
arteries  and  veins  differ  from  the  same  vessels  in  other 
parts  of  the  body,  inasmuch  as  the  former  convey  dark 
blood,  the  latter  red  blood.  The  pulmonary  veins  are 
also  destitute  of  valves.  The  bronchial  arteries  and 
veins  are  much  smaller  than  the  pulmonary  vessels, 
and  are  designed  for  the  nourishment  of  the  substance 
of  the  lungs.  The  lungs  are  supplied  with  nerves 
from  the  pulmonary  plexuses,  formed  chiefly  by  the  par 
vagum,  together  with  filaments  from  the  sympathetic. 
The  absorbents  are  deep-seated  and  superficial.  They 
pass  to  the  bronchial  glands  at  the  roots  of  the  lungs, 
and  then  proceed  partly  to  the  thoracic  duct  on  the  left 
side,  and  partly  to  a  corresponding  vessel  on  the  right. 
The  lungs  are  the  great  organs  of  respiration.  The  air 
passes  through  the  bronchial  tubes  until  it  reaches  'he 
minute  air-cells,  on  the  walls  of  which  the  blood  cir¬ 
culates  in  a  network  of  capillaries  in  such  a  way  that  it 
is  brought  into  immediate  connection  with  the  atmos¬ 
pheric  air,  which  is  drawn  in  by  each  inspiration.  In 
the  act  of  breathiug,  the  capacity  of  the  chest  is  in¬ 
creased  by  the  action  of  certain  muscles,  when  the  air 
rushes  in  to  fill  the  vacuum,  and  expansion  of  the  lungs 
takes  place;  and  then,  the  muscular  movement  ceasing, 
the  ribs,  by  their  weight  and  elasticity,  contract  and 
force  out  the  air.  From  fifteen  to  twenty-twc  is  the 
average  number  of  respirations  in  a  minute;  but  this 
number  may  be  very  greatly  increased  by  excitement, 
exercise,  or  disease.  The  lobules  are  not  all  distended 
with  air  in  ordinary  inspiration,  nor  by  the  most  power¬ 
ful  efforts  that  can  be  made.  Those  of  the  upper  parts 
of  the  lungs  seem  to  be  most  filled,  and  are  most  con¬ 
stantly  in  action.  The  average  quantity  of  air  con¬ 
tained  in  the  lungs  is  estimated  at  about  200  cubic 
inches.  In  each  ordinary  act  of  inspiration,  or  expira¬ 
tion,  a  change  of  from  20  to  30  cubic  inches  is  supposed 
to  take  place.  The  lungs,  from  their  highly-organized 
structure  and  their  incessant  exercise,  are.  perhaps, 
more  liable  to  disease  than  any  other  part  of  the  body. 
The  diseases  to  which  they  are  mostly  liable  are,  in  their 
first  stages  at  least,  of  an  inflammatory  character,  and 
are  mostly  produced  by  exposure  to  damp  and  cold,  sud¬ 
den  atmospheric  changes  and  transitions  of  tempera¬ 
ture,  want  of  proper  nourishment,  Ac.  The  state  of  the 
lungs  can  now  be  ascertained  with  tolerable  certainty 
by  means  of  auscultation,  which  see.  For  particular 
diseases  of  the  lungs,  see  Asthma,  Bronchitis,  Hemop¬ 
tysis.  Pleuritis,  Pneumonia.  Phthisis. 

Lunge.  Lonoe,  or  Allonge.  ( lunj .)  n.  [Fr.  allonge. 

( Fencing.)  The  third  mode  of  attack,  which  is  executed 
by  first  making  the  movement  termed  the  “extension,” 
and  afterwards  advancing  the  right  foot  forward,  as  far  as 
can  be  done  with  ease,  towards  the  opponent.  The  right 
foot  is  firmly  planted  on  the  ground,  the  body  quite  erect, 
resting  equally  upon  both  legs,  the  height  of  the  shoul¬ 
ders  equal,  the  right  thigh  nearly  horizontal  with  the 
ground,  and  the  leg  perpendicular.  The  thrust  of  the 
weapon  proceeds  from  the  wrist,  the  point  of  the  toil 
being  elevated,  and  advanced  towards  the  breast  of  the 
adversary. 

LungMl.  ilungd.)  a.  Having  lungs,  or  the  nature  or 
resemblance  of  lungs;  drawung  in  and  expelling  air. 
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Liing'eous,  ( lunj'us ,)  a.  Ill-tempered  ;  quarrelsome; 
irritable.  (Used  as  an  English  provincialism.) 

Lung'-g;r«wn,ii.  (Med.)  Having  lungs  attaching 
to  the  pleura. 

Lung  less.  a.  Without  lungs. 

LuiiK'wort,  (- wart ,)  n.  ( Bot .)  See  Pulmonaria. 

Lull  i  form .  a.  (Lat.  luna,  moon,  and  forma,  form.] 
Moon-shaped;  resembling  the  moon. 

I, ii ii  iso'la r,  a.  [Fr.  lunisolaire,  from  Lat.  luna,  and 
Solaris,  of  the  sun.]  (Astrnn.)  Having  reference  to  the 
mutual  action  or  connection  of  the  sun  and  moon. —  A 
lunisolar  period  is  that  after  which  the  eclipses  again 
return  in  the  same  order.  (See  Cycle.)  The  Dionysian 
period  of  532  years,  formed  by  multiplying  together  the 
solar  and  lunar  cycles  of  28  and  19  years,  has  sometimes 
been  called  the  lunisolar  year. 

f.uni  ti'llul,  a.  Belonging  or  having  reference  to  tidal 
movements  dependent  on  the  moon. 

Lun'nite,  n.  (Min.)  A  variety  of  Phosphocalcite,  or 
hydrated  phosphate  of  copper,  occurring  in  radiating 
fibrous  matter  of  a  beautiful  emerald-green  color. 

Lnnt,  m.  [D.  lont;  Ger.  lunte. ]  The  match-cord  with 
which  a  cannon  is  fired. 

Lu'ntila,  n.  [Dim.  of  Lat.  luna.]  (Anal.)  The  white, 
semi-lunar  mark  at  the  base  of  the  nails. 

Lull  ii  la r,  a.  [From  Lat.  lunula .]  (Bot.)  Possessing 
the  form  of  a  new  moon  or  crescent. 

1.11  ii  u late,  Lu'nulated,  a.  (Bot.)  Having  the 
shape  of  a  small  crescent. 

Lu'nule,  n.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  luna.)  (Conch.)  A  crescent¬ 
shaped  spot  on  some  bivalve  shells. 

(Grom.)  See  Lone. 

Lu'nulet,  n.  [Dim.  of  lune,  q.  v.]  (Zool.)  A  crescent¬ 
shaped  spot  on  insects,  differing  in  color  from  the  rest 
of  the  body. 

Ltiper'cal,  a.  Belonging  to  the  Lupercalia. 

Lnper'cal,  n.;pl.  Lupercalia.  [ Lat.  lupercalis.]  (Bom. 
Antiq.)  A  Roman  festival  held  in  honor  of  Pan.  Augus¬ 
tus  endeavored  to  restrain  the  license  of  this  festival, 
which  was  altogether  abolished  in  496. 

Liipinas'ter,  n.  [Lat.  lupinus,  lupine,  and  Gr.  aster, 
star.]  (Bot.)  A  species  of  bastard  lupine. 

Lupine,  (lu'pin,)  n.  [Lat.  lupinus.]  (Bot.)  See  Lupinus. 

Lu  pine,  a.  [Lat.  lupinus,  from  lupus;  Gr.  lukos,  a 
wolf.]  Like  a  wolf;  wolfish. 

Lii'pinus,  n.  [Lat.  lupus,  a  wolf;  because  it  overruns 
the  field  and  devours  its  fertility.]  (Bot.)  A  genus  of 
plants,  order  Fabiace.se.  They  are  perennial  herbs,  with 
palmately  5-15-foliate  leaves.  The  principal  American 
species  are  L.  perennis,  the  Common  Lupine;  L.  poly- 
phyUus,  the  Many-leaved  Lupine;  L.  Nootkatensis,  the 
Nootka-Sound  Lupine;  and  L.  arboreus,  the  Tree  Lupine. 

Lli'pous,  a.  Wolfish;  having  the  characteristics  of  a 
wolf. 

Lii'pulus,  n.  (Bot)  See  Humulus. 

Lu  pus,  n.  [Lat.,  the  wolf.]  (Astron.)  A  constellation 
of  the  southern  hemisphere,  which  originally  formed 
part  of  the  constellation  Centaurus,  according  to  Aratus 
and  Ptolemy.  It  lies  to  the  S.  of  Scorpio,  having  Cen- 
tnurus  on  one  side  of  it,  and  Ara  on  the  other.  The 
largest  star  is  one  of  the  third  magnitude. 

(Med.)  A  peculiar  and  malignant  skin-disease  which 
attacks  the  wings  of  the  nose,  the  lips,  and  other  parts 
of  the  face,  slowly  eating  away  the  part  by  a  spreading 
ulcer  called  lupus,  or  the  wolf,  from  its  chief  character¬ 
istic  ;  the  eating  ulcer. 

I. u ray',  in  lnd.,  a  p.-v.  of  Henry  co.,  abt.  50  m.  E.N.E.  of 
Indianapolis. — In  Ohio,  a  vill.  of  Licking  co..  abt.  24  m. 
E.  of  Columbus. — In  Fa.,  a  p.  v„  on  the  Norfolk  A  West¬ 
ern  R.  R.,  cap.  of  Page  oo„  about  136  m.  N.W.  of  Rich¬ 
mond.  One  mile  from  Luray  are  the  celebrated  caverns 
of  L.,  resembling  the  Mammoth  Cave  of  Kentucky;  but 
in  variety,  grandeur,  aud  beauty  said  to  surpass  all 
other  similar  caves. 

1. 11  roll,  (lerch,)  n.  [0.  Fr.  lourche,  ourche,  the  game  at 
tables  called  lurch ;  il  demeura  lourche,  he  was  left 
in  the  lurch.]  (Naut.)  A  sudden  roll  of  a  ship  to 
one  side.  —  Lee  lurch,  the  sudden  rolling  of  a  ship  to 
the  lee  side. —  To  leave  in  the  lurch,  to  leave  in  a  forlorn 
or  deserted  condition;  to  leave  in  a  state  of  embarrass¬ 
ment,  or  without  help  or  power  of  extrication. 

“  Though  thou  *rt  of  a  different  church, 

I  will  not  leave  thee  tn  the  lurch.”  —  Hudibras. 

— r.  n.  To  shift  about :  to  dodge ;  to  play  tricks. 

“  I  myself .  .  .  am  faiu  to  shuffle,  to  hedge,  and  to  lurch."  —  Shake. 

— To  lurk  ;  to  lie  in  wait  or  ambush.  —  To  roll  suddenly 
to  one  side,  as  a  ship  in  a  heavy  sea. 

— v.  a.  To  filch  ;  to  pilfer;  to  rob;  to  steal.  —  To  defeat; 
to  disappoint;  to  frustrate. 

14  This  is  a  sure  rule,  that  will  never  lurch  the  sincere  commu* 
nicant."  —  South. 

Lurcher,  n.  [See  Lurk.]  One  who  lies  in  wait  or  am¬ 
bush;  a  lurker;  one  who  watches  to  steal,  or  to  betray 
or  entrap;  a  poacher. 

“  Swift  from  his  prey  the  scudding  lurcher  flies."  —  Gay. 

— A  sort  of  hunting-dog,  resembling  a  mongrel  greyhound, 
with  pricked  ears,  a  shaggy  coat,  and  generally  of  a  yel¬ 
lowish-white  color.  It  runs  very  swiftly,  so  that,  if  it 
gets  between  the  burrows  and  the  rabbits,  it  seldom 
misses  taking  them;  in  hunting,  this  is  its  usual  prac¬ 
tice.  The  lurcher  is  much  used  by  poachers. 

— [Lat.  lurco,  a  glutton.]  One  who  is  addicted  to  gluttony. 

Lurcb'-line,  n.  The  line  of  a  fowling-net  used  for 
ensnaring  birds. 

Lnr'dy.  Lur'gy,  a.  Heavy;  listless  ;  indolent.  (Used 
as  an  English  provincialism.) 

I,  ii  re,  n.  [O.  Fr.  leurre,  a  falconer’s  lure;  Fr.  leurre,  a 
decoy;  Ger.  luder,  carrion,  bait;  Swed.-Goth.  lura,  to 
entice.]  Something  held  out  to  call  a  hawk.  —  Any  en¬ 


ticement;  anything  that  promises  gratification  or  ad¬ 
vantage. 

“  Luxury  held  out  her  lure  to  his  superior  eye."  — Madden. 

Lure,  v.  n.  To  call  a  hawk  or  other  bird  or  animal. 

— v.  a.  [Fr.  leurrer.]  To  draw  to  the  lure.  —  To  attract ; 
to  entice ;  to  induce  by  anything  which  promises  pleas¬ 
ure  or  profit. 

Lur'jgan,  a  town  of  Ireland,  county  of  Armagh,  prov. 
of  Ulster,  3  in.  from  the  S.  border  of  Lough  Neagh, 
and  18  W.S.W.  of  Belfast.  Manuf.  Linens  and  muslins, 
particularly  linen-diapers  and  damasks;  also  tobacco. 
Fop.  8,000. 

Lur'g'an,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  township  of  Franklin  co. ; 
pop.  abt.  1,600 

Lurid.  a.  [Lat.  luridus,  from  lorum,  a  whip,  a  thong 
of  leather.]  Sallow;  wan  ;  ghastly  pale;  gloomy  ;  dis¬ 
mal  ;  overcast. 

(Bot.)  Dingy-brown. 

Iilirk,v.n.  [W.  llercian,  to  loiter  about,  to  lurk.]  To 
lie  hid ;  to  lie  in  wait  or  ambush ;  figuratively,  to  lie 
concealed  or  unperceived  ;  to  retire  from  public  obser¬ 
vation  ;  to  keep  out  of  sight 

Lurk'er  ,  n.  One  who  hides  or  lurks;  one  who  keeps 
out  of  sight. 

Lurk'ing’-place,  n.  A  place  where  one  lies  in  wait 
or  ambush  ;  a  hiding-place. 

Lur'ry,  n.  A  confused  heap  or  mass,  (r.)  —  A  jumbled 
utterance  ;  as,  a  lurry  of  words. 

Lus,  a  province  of  Beloochistan,  bounded  on  the  S.  by 
the  Indian  Ocean,  and  on  its  other  sides  by  Mukran, 
Jhalawan,  and  Scinde;  Lat.  between  25°  and  26°  N., 
Lon.  65°  30'  and  67°  E.  Area,  5,200  sq.  m.  Dtsc.  Gen¬ 
erally  mountainous;  but  fertile  along  the  banks  of  its 
rivers.  Pop.  60,000. 

Lusntia.  (lu-sai'she-a,)  an  anc.  prov.  of  N.  Germany, 
with  the  title  of  a  margraviate,  lying  between  the  Elbe 
and  Oder,  and  surrounded  by  Brandenburg,  Bohemia, 
Silesia,  and  a  part  of  Saxony.  It  now  forms  a  part  of 
the  provs.  of  Potsdam,  Liegnitz,  and  Frankfort,  in  the 
kingdom  of  Prussia. 

Luscious,  (lush'us,)  a.  [Ar.  laziz,  sweet,  full  of  juice ; 
lazzat,  pleasures;  Hind,  luzzat,  the  sweets.]  Sweet  to 
excess  ;  delicious  ;  toothsome. 

“  Raisins  keep  their  luscious  native  taste."  —  Dryden. 

— Sweet  or  rich,  so  as  to  cloy  or  nauseate ;  hence,  fulsome, 
as  flattery.  —  Smutty;  obscene;  exotic.  (R.) 

Lusciously,  (lush'us-li,) adv.  With  sweetness  or  rich¬ 
ness  that  cloys  or  nauseates ;  in  a  luscious  manner. 

Lusciousness,  (lush'us-ness,)  n.  State  or  quality  of 
being  luscious  ;  immoderate  sweetness  or  richness  that 
cloys  or  offends. 

Lu'sern,  n.  [Lat.  lupus  cervarius,  deer-wolf.]  (Zool.) 
The  lynx. 

Lush,  a.  [From  luscious.]  Full  of  juice  and  vitality; 
succulent. 

•*  The  year  grows  lush  in  juicy  stalks.”  — Keats. 

Lush,  n.  Drink;  liquor;  grog;  as,  “he  is  fond  of  his 
lush.”  (Vulgar.) 

Lii'siail,  n.  (Lit.)  The  name  given  to  the  great  epic 
poem  of  Portugal,  written  by  Camoens,  and  published 
jo  1571.  As  the  Italians  boast  of  Tasso,  so  do  the  Por¬ 
tuguese  of  Camoens;  and,  indeed,  the  two  poets  were 
contemporary,  but  the  Lusiad  appeared  before  the  Jeru¬ 
salem.  The  subject  of  the  Lusiad  is  the  first  discovery 
of  the  East  Indies  by  Vasco  de  Gama,  an  enterprise, 
splendid  in  its  nature  and  extremely  interesting  to  the 
author’s  countrymen,  as  it  laid  the  foundation  of  their 
future  wealth  and  consideration  in  Europe.  The  poem 
opens  with  Vasco  and  his  fleet  appearing  on  the  ocean 
between  the  island  of  Madagascar  and  the  coast  of 
Ethiopia.  After  various  attempts  to  land  on  that  coast, 
they  are  at  length  hospitably  received  in  the  kingdom 
of  Melinda.  Vasco,  at  the  desire  of  the  king,  gives  him 
an  account  of  Europe,  recites  a  poetical  history  of  Por¬ 
tugal,  and  relates  all  the  adventures  of  the  voyage 
which  had  preceded  the  opening  of  the  poem  This  re¬ 
cital  takes  up  three  cantos  or  books.  It  is  well  imagined, 
and  contains  a  great  many  poetical  beauties,  its  only 
defect  being  an  unreasonable  display  of  learning  to  the 
African  prince  in  frequent  allusions  to  the  Greek  and 
Roman  histories.  Vasco  and  his  companions  afterwards 
set  forth  to  pursue  their  voyage.  The  storms  and  dis¬ 
tresses  which  they  encounter ;  their  arrival  at  Calicut 
on  the  Malabar  coast;  their  reception  and  adventures 
in  that  country,  and  at  last  their  return  homeward,  fills 
up  the  rest  of  the  poem.  Both  the  subject  and  the  in¬ 
cidents  of  the  Lusiad  are  magnificent,  and,  joined  witli 
some  wildness  and  irregularity,  there  appear  in  the  exe¬ 
cution  much  poetic  spirit,  strong  fancy,  and  bold  de¬ 
scription  ;  but  the  machinery  of  the  poem  is  perfectly 
extravagant.  It  consists  of  a  singular  mixture  of  Chris¬ 
tian  ideas  and  heathen  mythology,  and  is  so  conducted 
that  the  pagan  gods  appear  to  occupy  the  chief  place. 
The  great  protector  of  the  Portuguese  is  Venus,  and  their 
great  adversary  Bacchus,  whose  displeasure  is  excited 
by  Vasco’s  attempting  to  rival  his  fame  in  the  Indies. 
It  contains,  however,  some  fine  machinery  of  another 
description ;  as,  for  instance,  when  the  genius  of  the 
river  Ganges  is  made  to  appear  to  Emanuel,  king  of 
Portugal,  in  a  dream,  inviting  him  to  discover  its  secret 
springs,  and  acquainting  him  that  he  was  the  monarch 
for  whom  the  treasures  of  the  East  were  reserved ;  and 
when  the  huge  and  monstrous  phantom  appeared  to 
them,  rising  out  of  the  sea,  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
which  had  never  been  doubled  by  navigator  before, 
menacing  them  for  daring  to  explore  these  seas,  and 
foretelling  the  successive  calamities  that  were  to  befall 
them.  This  poem  has  been  frequently  translated  into 
foreign  tongues.  There  are  two  English  translations, 
one  by  Fanshaw,  the  other  by  Mickle. 


Lii'sig’nan,  Guy  de,  a  celebrated  French  nobleman, 
who  went  to  the  Holy  Land  in  the  time  of  theCrusades, 
and  espoused  Sibylla,  daughter  of  Amaury,  king  of 
Jerusalem,  whom  he  succeeded;  but  he  afterwards 
conceded  that  title  to  Richard  I.,  king  of  England,  and 
received  the  isle  of  Cyprus  in  return.  D.  1194. 

Lusk'isb,  a.  Somewhat  inclined  to  laziness  or  indo¬ 
lence. 

Liisk'ishly,  adv.  Lazily;  indolently. 

Lust,  n.  [A.  S.,  D.,  Flem.,  Ger.,  and  Sw.  lust;  Ice),  and 
Dan.  lyst;  Sansk.  lash,  to  desire,  to  seek  or  grasp  after.] 
Longing  desire ;  inordinate  eagerness  to  possess  or  enjoy. 

44  Ring  out  the  narrowing  lust  of  gold.”  — Tennyson. 

— Concupiscence;  carnal  appetite;  unlawful  desire  of  car¬ 
nal  pleasure;  depraved  affections  or  desires. 

“  This  our  court,  infected  with  .  .  .  epicurism  and  lust." — Shake. 

— v.  n.  [A.  S.  lustan .]  To  desire  ardently  ;  to  long  for ;  pre¬ 
ceding  after ;  as,  to  lust  after  liberty.  —  To  desire  car¬ 
nally;  to  seek  (he  gratification  of  sexual  appetite;  — 
followed  by  after.  —  To  have  irregular  or  inordinate 
desires. 

••  The  spirit  that  dwelleth  in  us  lusteth  to  envy."  —  James  iv.  5. 

Lust'er,  n.  One  who  lusts. 

Luster,  n.  See  Lustre,  the  more  correct  orthography. 

Llist  'ful,  a.  Libidinous  ;  lewd  ;  having  eager  desire  of 
carnal  gratification;  sensual;  licentious.  —  Inciting  to 
lust;  provoking  to  sensuality;  exciting  carnal  desire ; 
as,  “  lustful  orgies.”  —  MiUon. 

Lust'fully,  adv.  With  concupiscence  or  carnal  de¬ 
sire ;  in  a  lustful  manner. 

LuNt'fiilness.  n.  State  of  being  lustful  or  of  having 
carnal  desires;  libidinousness;  lewdness. 

LtiMt'ihead,  Lus'tiliood,  n.  Vigor  of  the  aDimal 
functions;  corporeal  ability;  state  or  quality  of  being 
lusty  or  hearty. 

“  His  May  of  youth,  and  bloom  of  lustihood."  —  Shake. 

Lust'ily,  adv.  With  vigor  of  body;  stoutly;  heartily; 
sturdily. 

“I  determine  to  fight  lustily  tor  him." —  Shahs. 

Lust'iness,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  lusty;  bodily 
vigor  ;  stoutness  ;  strength  ;  robustness  ;  sturdiness. 

“  CappadociaD  slaves  were  famous  for  their  lustiness ." —  Dryden. 

Lust  fill .  a.  [Lat  lustralis,  from  lustrum,  an  expia¬ 
tory  or  purifying  sacrifice,  from  luo,  to  atone  for;  Gr. 
luo,  to  ransom,  to  redeem.]  Used  in  purification. 

“  His  better  parts  by  lustral  waves  refin’d."  —  Garth. 

— Pertaining  to  lustration  ;  as,  lustral  days. 

Liis'trate.  v.  a.  To  cleanse  or  purify  by  the  medium 
of  a  propitiatory  sacrifice.  —  To  behold  ;  to  survey;  to 
view  ;  to  examine. 

Llltttra'tioil,  n.  [Lat.  lustratio,  from  lustrum.]  Act 
or  operation  of  making  clean  or  pure ;  a  cleansing  or 
purifying  by  water. 

By  ardent  pray’r,  and  clear  lustration."  —  Prior. 

(Antiq.)  Among  the  Greeks,  L.  followed  the  commis¬ 
sion  of  some  crime,  which  it  was  to  expiate.  With  the 
Romans  it  was  simply  an  act  to  win  the  favor  of  the 
gods ;  as  on  fields  after  the  crops  were  sown,  and  on 
armies  before  beginning  a  campaign. 

Lustre,  (lus'ter,)  n.  (Fr.,  from  Lat.  Itistro,  to  make 
light,  illumine,  from  luceo.  to  shine.  See  Lucid.]  Bright¬ 
ness  ;  brilliancy  ;  polished  splendor  of  surface  ;  gloss. 

*  Time  adds  fresh  lustre  to  her  beauty  still.”  —  Davies. 

—Splendor  of  birth,  of  deeds,  or  of  fame;  renown;  dis¬ 
tinction. —  A  candlestick  or  candelabrum  ornamented 
with  pendent  drops  of  cut-glass. 

— The  space  of  five  years.  See  Lustrum. 

Lus'treless,  a.  Without  lustre  or  brilliancy;  dull; 
dim. 

Ltis'trical,  a.  [Lat.  lustricus.]  Belonging  to.  or  em¬ 
ployed  in,  purification. 

Lus'triiig’.  (Often  corruptly  written  Lutestring,)  n. 
[Fr.  lustrine ;  It.  lustrino,  from  Lat.  lustro.]  A  species 
of  stout,  glossy,  bright  silk  stuff,  used  for  ladies’ dresses. 

Llis'trous,  a.  Full  of  lustre ;  bright;  shining;  lumi¬ 
nous  ;  as,  lustrous  eyes. 

Lus'trously,  adv.  In  a  lustrous  or  luminous  manner. 

Lus't m ill.  7i.;  pi.  Lustra.  [Lat.  probably  from  lucre, 
to  wash  or  expiate.]  (Roman  Antiq.)  A  name  which  was 
given  to  each  successive  period  of  five  solar  years,  at  the 
close  of  which  a  census  of  the  people  was  taken,  which 
was  followed  by  a  solemn  expiatory  sacrifice  of  a  sow,  a 
sheep,  and  a  bull.  The  sacrifice  was  made  under  the 
direction  of  the  censor,  and  the  animals  were  slain  in 
the  Campus  Martius,  or  Field  of  Mars,  near  Rome,  after 
having  been  led  three  times  around  the  people  that  had 
assembled  there  to  witness  the  ceremony.  It  was  after 
wards  used  to  denote  any  period  of  five  years  ;  a  man 
who  had  commenced  his  36th  year  being  said  to  have 
completed  his  seventh  L.,  and  to  have  entered  on  the 
eighth.  After  the  establishment  of  the  Julian  calendar, 
and  the  adoption  of  the  solar  year  of  365  days,  the  old 
Roman  year  of  304  days  was  still  retained  for  religious 
purposes;  and  Niebuhr  considers  the  L.  to  mean  tha 
periods  of  time  at  the  conclusion  of  which  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  Roman  civil  and  religious  years 
again  coincided  ;  six  religious  years  of  304  days  being 
just  equal  to  five  civil  or  solar  years  of  365  days. 

Lust'-stained,  a.  Defiled  by  lust ;  as,  a  lust-stained 
bed. 

Lust'-wort,  n.  (Bot  )  A  species  of  plants,  genus 
Drosera.  See  Drockrace.e. 

Lust'y,  a.  (comp,  lustier  ;  super,  lustiest.)  [Ger.  lustig; 
O. Ger.  lustac.]  Vigorous;  strong;  robust;  healthful; 
hearty ;  sturdy ;  as,  a  lusty  fellow. 

“  Last  noon  beheld  tuem  full  of  lusty  life."— Byron. 

— Full-sized;  bulky;  burly;  large;  corpulent.  —  Preg¬ 
nant;  enceinte.  (Used  colloquially.) 

Lust'yhood,  «.  Same  as  Lustihead,  q.  v. 
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Lii  was  n  At  u'rce.  [Lat.,  from  lusus,  sport,  and  natura, 
nature.]  A  sport,  freak,  or  whim  of  nature  ;  hence,  an 
abortive  or  unnatural  production. 

Lut'anist,  Lut'enist,  n.  [From  Lat.  lutana,  a  lute. 
See  Lute.]  A  performer  on  the  lute,  (r.) 

I,ti  ta'rious,  u.  [Lat.  lutarius,  from  lutum,  mud.]  Mud- 
colored. 

"  A  scaly  tortoise-shell  of  the  lutarioiu  kind." — Grew. 

— Living  in  mud;  having  the  characteristics  of  mud. 

Lllta'tioil.  n.  [Fr.]  Act  or  process  of  luting  vessels. 

Lute.  n.  [Fr.  hUh ;  Ger.  laute ,  from  tauten,  to  sound 
See  Sound.]  (Mus.)  An  ancient  musical  instrument 
of  the  guitar  kind,  somewhat  resembling  in  shape  thei 
section  of  a  pear,  and  consisting  of  four  parts:  viz.,  the 
table ;  the  body,  which  has  nine  or  ten  sides ;  the  neck, 
containing  as 
many  stops  or 
divisions:  and 
the  head  or 
cross,  in 
w  h  i  c  h  the 
screws  are  in¬ 
serted.  It  is 
played  upon 
by  st  r  i  k  i  n  g 
the  strings 
with  the  fin¬ 
gers  of  the 
right  hand, 
and  regulat- 
1  n  g  the 
sounds  with 
those  of  the 
left.  Its  ori- 
g  i  u  i  8  u  n- 
known,  but 
generally  be¬ 
lieved  to  have  F'ig.  1651. 

I  been  very  an-  Egyptian  instruments  of  the  lute  kind. 
cient ;  it  was, 

in  all  probability,  derived  from  the  ancient  lyre.  Yin-1 
centio  Galilei  ascribes  its  invention  to  the  English,  j 
among  whom,  according  to  Burney,  the  first  author  who 
mentions  it  is  Chaucer.  Until  the  end  of  the  17th  cen¬ 
tury,  a  knowledge  of  this  instrument  was  considered  an 
almost  indispensable  part  of  a  good  education;  after 
that  time,  however,  it  became  gradually  superseded  by 
the  guitar.  It  is  said  to  have  gone  out  of  fashion  from 
its  being  considered  to  occasion  deformity  in  ladies. 

—v.  a.  To  play  on  a  lute. 

Lute,  Lnt'ing,  n.  [Lat.  lutum.  mud.]  (Chen i.)  The 
general  name  for  a  variety  of  compounds  used  for  secur¬ 
ing  the  junctures  of  vessels,  or  protecting  them  from 
the  action  of  heat.  Slips  of  wetted  bladder;  linseed 
meal  made  into  a  paste  with  gum-water  ;  white  of  egg 
and  quicklime;  glazier’s  putty,  which  consists  of  chalk 
and  linseed-oil ;  and  fat  lute,  composed  of  pipe-clay  and 
drying-oil.  are  useful  for  retaining  vapors;  but  to  with¬ 
stand  the  action  of  a  high  temperature,  earthy  com¬ 
pounds  are  required.  Loam,  or  a  mixture  of  clay  anil  sand 
well  beaten  into  a  paste  and  then  thinned  with  water, 
and  applied  by  a  brush  in  successive  layers  to  retorts, 
tubes.  & c.,  enables  them  to  bear  a  high  temperature  ;  if 
a  thick  coating  is  required,  care  should  be  taken  that 
the  cracks  are  filled  up  as  the  lute  dries ;  a  little  tow 
mixed  with  it  renders  it  more  permanent.  If  the  lute 
is  intended  to  vitrify,  as,  for  instance,  to  prevent  the 
porosity  of  earthenware  at  high  temperatures,  a  portion 
of  borax,  or  red  lead,  may  be  mixed  with  it. 

_ r.  a.  To  close,  coat,  or  smear  with  lute. 

Lute  -backed,  (-bakt,)  a.  Possessing  a  curved  spine. 
Lu'ton.  a  town  of  England.  Bedford  co ,  on  the  Lea,  16 
in.  W.N.W.  of  Hertford,  and  28  N.VV.  of  London.  Manuf. 
Straw  hats  and  laces. 

Luteocobal'tia,  n.  (Chem.)  See  Cobalt. 

Lute'tia.  [The  Lat.  name  of  Paris.]  ( Astron .)  An  as¬ 
teroid  discovered  in  1852,  by  Goldschmidt. 

Lii'teous,  a.  [Lat.  luletis.]  Of  a  deep  golden  or  orange- 
yellow  color.  .... 

Lut'er,  n.  One  who  performs  on  a  lute ;  a  lutamst. 
Luteole'ine,  Lu'teoliue,  n.  [Fr.  luteoline  from; 
Lat.  luteolus,  yellowish.]  (Chem)  A  yellowish  coloring- 
matter  obtained  from  the  wood  of  Reseda  luteola,  or 

Liiiescent,  (- tes'sent ,)  a.  [From  Lat.  luteus ,  jelloAv.j 
Of  a  yellowish  color  ;  resembling  yellow. 

Lute  string-,  n.  The  string  of  a  lute. 

(Manuf.)  See  Lustring. 

I  u  titer.  M  artin,  the  leader  of  the  German  Reformation, 

1  n.  in  1483,  at  Eisleben,  in  Lower  Saxony.  His  father, 
linns  Luther,  was  a  poor  miner,  and  soon  after  his  son 
Martin’s  birth,  settled  with  his  pious  and  industrious 
wife  Margaret,  at  Mansfeld.  At  the  age  of  14  he  was 
sent  to  the  school  of  Magdeburg,  from  which  he  re- 
moved  to  Eisenach,  and  thence  to  the  university  of 
Erfurt  (Fig.  938,)  where,  in  1503,  he  received  his  hrst 
degree,  and,  two  years  later,  having  obtained  the  degree 
of  doctor  of  philosophy,  he  delivered  lectures  on  the 
physics  and  ethics  of  Aristotle,  lie  A\-as  destined  by  his 
father  for  the  legal  profession ;  but  the  impression  pro¬ 
duced  on  him  by  the  fate  of  his  friend  Alexis,  who  was 
struck  dead  by  lightning  while  walking  by  Ins  side  on 
their  road  from  Mansfeld  to  Erfurt,  uniting  with  the 
effect  of  his  early  religious  education,  induced  him  to 
devote  himself  to  the  monastic  life,  and  he  entered  the 
monastery  of  the  Augustines  in  1505,  submitting  pa¬ 
tiently  to  all  the  penances  Avhich  the  superior  ot  the 
order  imposed  upon  novices.  During  his  residence  in  the 
monastery  he  studied  with  great  enthusiasm  the  Avrit- 
jncrg  of  St.  Augustine,  and  passed  through  severe  mental 
conflicts,  seeking  vainly  guidance  or  consolation.  In 


1507  he  AA’as  ordained  priest,  and  in  1508  he  was  made 
professor  of  philosophy  in  the  new  university  of  Witten- 
berg.  In  this  sphere  of  action  Ins  powerful  mind  soon 
showed  itself ;  he  threiv  off  the  fetters  of  the  scholastic 
philosophy,  asserted  the  rights  of  reason,  and  attracted 
a  large  number  of  disciples.  He  was  called  by  the 
Senate  to  preach,  and  it  was  with  very  great  reluctance 
and  timidity  that  he  made  his  first  attempts  in  the  pul¬ 
pit,  In  1510  he  visited  the  court  of  Pope  Leo  X„  at 
Rome.  After  his  return,  in  1512,  he  Avas  made  doctor 
in  theology.  His  profound  learning,  his  intimate  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  the  Bible,  together  with  the  fame  of 
his  eloquence,  soon  made  L.  known  to  the  principal 
scholars,  and  esteemed  as  a  pOAverful  agent  for  the  re¬ 
formation  of  the  Church.  Great,  therefore,  was  the  at¬ 
tention  excited  by  his  95  Propositions,  affixed  to  the 
Castle  church,  Wittenberg,  Oct.  31,  1517,  and  intended 
to  put  an  end  to  the  sale  of  indulgences  by  the  Domin¬ 
ican  Tetzel.  They  were  condemned  as  heretical  aud 
burnt ;  but  neither  menaces  nor  persuasions  could  in¬ 
duce  him  to  recant,  and  he  maintained  the  invalidity  of 
indulgences,  and  denied  the  papal  supremacy.  In  1518 
L.  had  a  controversy  with  Doctor  Eck,  and  the  same 
year  met  the  cardinal-legate  Cajetan  at  Augsburg.  In 
1520  the  Pope  issued  a  bull  of  excommunication,  which 
Luther  publicly  burnt  before  an  immense  assembly  at 
Wittenberg.  Luther’s  separation  from  Rome  was  now 
complete.  Leo  X.  urged  the  new  emperor,  Charles  V., 
to  apprehend  and  punish  the  turbulent  and  daring  her¬ 
etic,  but  by  the  influence  of  the  elector  of  Saxony,  the 
reformer’s  cause  was  tried  at  Worms.  On  his  way  to 
Worms,  Spalatin,  apprehensive  for  his  safety,  dispatched 
a  messenger  to  forewarn  and  dissuade  him  from  contin¬ 
uing  his  journey  ;  but  the  daring  champion  replied,  “  Go 
tell  your  master,  that,  though  there  were  as  many  devils 
in  Worms  as  tiles  upon  the  house-tops,  I  will  enter  it. 
On  the  16th  of  April  he  reached  this  city,  attired  in  his 
friar’s  coavI  ;  multitudes  met  him,  aud  he  entered  it  at¬ 
tended  by  two  thousand  persons.  Before  his  204  august 
judges,  the  emperor  and  his  nobility,  his  courage  did 
not  fail,  and  he  steadily  appealed  to  the  authority 
of  Scripture.  The  result  was,  that  Charles  issued  a  re¬ 
script  “  against  the  evil  fiend  in  human  form,”  “  the 
fool,”  and  “the  blasphemer,”  and  put  him  under  the 


FigAti'O'l.  —  MARTIN  LUTHER. 

ban  of  the  empire.  On  his  return  from  Worms,  he  was 
seized,  at  the  instigation  of  his  friend,  the  Elector  of 
Saxony,  and  safely  lodged  in  the  old  castle  of  the  Wart- 
burg.  The  affair  was  made  to  assume  an  aspect  of  vio¬ 
lence,  but  in  reality  it  was  designed  to  secure  him 
against  the  destruction  Avhich  his  conduct  at  Worms 
Avould  perhaps  have  provoked.  For  a  whole  year  he 
remained  in  this  shelter,  Avhile  his  friends  and  relatives 
mourned  over  his  absence  or  death.  But  his  power¬ 
ful  patrons  had  in  this  way  provided  for  his  safety. 
This  period  of  forced  retirement  was  not  misspent,  and 
though  he  had  to  wrestle  with  morbid  and  nervous  sen- 


Fig.  1653.  —  LUTHER’S  CHAMBER  AT  WITTENBERG. 

sations,  produced  by  his  confinement  and  sedentary  life, 
he  translated  the  New  Testament  into  German,  aa  Inch 


was  published  in  1522.  Leaving  his  Patinos,  and  re¬ 
turning  to  Wittenberg,  his  undauuted  energy  carried 
all  before  it,  the  Reformation  Avas  ushered  in,  and  in 
1524  Luther  abandoned  the  monastic  dress  —  the  last 
symbol  of  his  connection  with  Rome.  He  crushed  his 
fanatical  opponents  in  the  party  of  the  Reformists, 
gallantly  entered  the  lists  with  Henry  VIII.  of  England, 
anil  fought  stoutly  with  Erasmus  on  the  Freedom  of  the 
Will.  In  1525,  Luther  married  Catharine  von  Bora,  a 
nun,  Avho  had  escaped  from  a  convent;  on  Avhich  his 
enemies  accused  him  of  immorality  and  impiety;  but 
Luther  defended  his  act  on  Scriptural  ground.  In  1529 
the  emperor  convened  a  diet  at  Spires,  to  procure  aid 
from  the  German  princes  against  the  Turks,  and  to 
devise  means  for  allaying  religious  disputes.  In  this 
assembly  it  Avas  ordered  that  the  mass  should  be  univer¬ 
sally  observed  throughout  the  empire.  Against  this 
decree  the  electors  of  Saxony  and  Brandenburg,  and 
other  princes,  entered  their  protest ;  on  Avhich  account 
the  reformed  party  acquired  the  name  of  Protestants. 
These  princes  then  entered  into  a  league  for  their  mu¬ 
tual  defence  against  the  emperor.  In  1530  Avas  drawn 
up  by  Melanchtbon,  the  Confessiou  of  Augsburg,  which 
Avas  received  as  the  standard  of  the  Protestant  faith  in 
Germany.  In  1535  Luther’s  translation  of  the  Bible 
into  German  was  published.  In  1537,  Luther  avus  attacked 
with  a  dangerous  illness,  but  recovered,  and  went  on 
writing  books,  and  laboring  to  promote  the  great  work 
of  reformation.  The  mind  of  Luther  was  ardent  and 
impetuous,  but  honest.  His  manners  were  becoming 
his  profession,  and  his  whole  life  evinced  a  zeal  for  the 
discovery  of  truth,  and  the  Avelfare  of  man  He  was  a 
multifarious  and  voluminous  writer  ;  a  complete  edition 
of  his  works,  in  26  vols.,  was  published  at  Erlangen,  in 
1833.  A  translation  of  Luther’s  Table-Talk  was  pub¬ 
lished  in  London,  1849.  D.  1546. 

Lutheran,  a.  (Eccl.  Hist.)  Springing  from,  or  having 
reference  to  the  Protestant  reformer  Luther;  as,  the 
Lutheran  religion. 

_ n.  (Eccl.  Hist  )  A  disciple  of  Luther;  a  member  of  the 
Lutheran  doctrine  of  religion. 

Lu  theranism,  Lu  therism,  n.  The  religious 
doctrines  promulgated  by  Martin  Luther.  The  Luther¬ 
an  Church  professes  no  other  rule  of  faith  than  the  Holy 
Scriptures.  The  Confession  of  Augsburg  (see  Augsburg 
Confession),  with  Melanchthon’s  defence  of  it,  the  Ar¬ 
ticles  of  Smalcald,  the  larger  and  smaller  Catechisms 
of  Luther,  and  the  Formula  Concordiie,  are  generally 
received  as  containing  the  principal  points  of  doctrine; 
but  these  books  have  no  authority  but  w-hat  they  derive 
from  Scripture.  Luther  reduced  the  number  of  sacra¬ 
ments  to  two,  —  Baptism,  and  the  Lord's  Supper;  but 
he  maintained  the  doctrine  of  the  real  presence.  He 
maintained  the  mass  to  be  no  sacrifice;  opposed  the 
adoration  of  the  host,  auricular  confession,  monastic 
vows,  indulgences,  purgatory,  meritorious  works,  the 
worship  of  images,  celibacy  of  the  clergy,  &c.  There 
are,  however,  certain  religious  rites  and  institutions  ot 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  which  are  regarded  by  Lu¬ 
therans  as  tolerable,  and  some  of  them  as  useful ;  as  the 
distinguishing  vestments  of  the  clergy,  the  use  of  wafers 
in  the  administration  of  the  eucharist,  the  forms  of  ex¬ 
orcism  in  the  celebration  of  baptism  (now  in  disuse),  the 
private  confession  of  sins,  the  use  of  images  of  incense, 
and  of  lighted  tapers  in  their  churches,  with  a  crucifix 
upon  the  altar.  Some  of  these,  however,  are  not  gener¬ 
al,  but  confined  to  particular  parts.  Hence,  Lutheranism 
is  regarded  as  more  nearly  allied  to  the  Roman  Church 
than  any  other  reformed  system  of  worship.  Some  of 
the  doctrines  which  were  warmly  maintained  by  Lu¬ 
ther  are  now  generally  abandoned  by  his  followers;  as, 
for  instance,  the  doctrines  of  absolute  predestination, 
human  impotence,  and  irresistible  grace,  Avhich  are  so 
distinct  from  Lutheranism  now,  that  they  are  generally 
knoAA’n  as  Calvinistic  doctrines.  The  Lutherans  now 
maintain,  Avith  regard  to  the  Divine  decrees,  that  they 
respect  the  salvation  or  misery  of  men  in  consequence 
of  a  previous  knowledge  of  their  sentiments  and  charac¬ 
ters,  and  not  as  free  and  unconditional,  and  as  founded 
on  the  mere  will  of  God.  Towards  the  close  of  the  17th 
century,  the  Lutherans  began  to  entertain  a  greater 
liberality  of  sentiment  than  they  had  before  adopted ; 
and  their  teachers  now  enjoy  an  unbounded  liberty  of 
dissenting  from  the  decisions  of  those  symbols  or  creeds 
which  were  once  deemed  almost  infallible  rules  of  faith 
and  practice,  and  of  declaring  their  dissent  in  the  manner 
they  deem  most  expedient.  The  constitution  of  the 
Church  is  simple,  and  in  every  country  where  it  is  estab¬ 
lished,  the  head  of  the  state  is  acknOAvledged  as  the  su¬ 
preme  visible  ruler  of  the  Church.  It  is  governed  by  a 
consistory  composed  of  divines  and  civilians,  frequently 
appointed  by  the  sovereign  himself.  The  German  Lu¬ 
therans  reject  episcopacy;  but  as  the  Reformation 
extended,  and  SAveden  and  Denmark  embraced  the  Lu¬ 
theran  faith,  these  countries  retained  the  episcopal 
form  of  government,  and  are  governed  by  bishops  and 
superintendents  under  the  authority  of  the  sovereign. 
The  forms  of  worship  vary  in  different  countries.  Every 
country  AVhere  Lutheranism  prevails  hasitsoivn  liturgy, 
which  is  the  rule  of  proceeding  in  all  that  relates  t» 
external  worship  and  the  public  exercise  of  religion. 
The  liturgies  used  in  the  different  countries  agree  in  all 
the  essential  branches  of  religion,  but  differ  widely  on 
matters  of  an  indifferent  nature  regarding  which  Scrip¬ 
ture  is  silent.  Festivals  in  commemoration  of  the  great 
events  of  gospel  history  Avere  once  observed,  as  well  as 
a  feiv  saints’ days;  but  these  an  notv  suffered  to  pass 
almost  unnoticed.  At  present  Lutheranism  is  most 
powerful  in  Denmark  and  Sweden.  In  the  Protestant 
states  of  Germany  and  in  Holland  the  Lutheran  is,  upon 
the  whole,  the  prevailing  faith,  though  the  proportion 
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of  Roman  Catholics  is  often  great.  In  France,  Russia, 
Poland,  Hungary,  there  are  also  a  number  of  Lutheran 
churches.  The  number  of  members  of  the  Lutheran 
Church  throughout  the  world  isest.  at  30,000,000  (18971. 
Various  attempts  have  been  made  to  unite  the  Lutherans 
and  Calvinists,  but  with  little  success.  A  sort  of 
mechanical  union  of  the  two  churches  was  effected  in 
Prussia  in  1817,  on  the  basis  of  a  declaration  promul¬ 
gated  byasynod  convened  by  royal  authority  at  Berlin. 
The  united  Church  forms  what  is  known  as  the  Evan¬ 
gelical  Church  of  Erussia,  a  Church  in  which  the  Lu¬ 
theran  is  not  compelled  to  embrace  Calvinism,  nor 
the  Calvinist  Lutheranism.  The  two  confessions  are 
thus  held  within  the  pale  of  the  same  Church,  and  not 
unfrequently  preached  by  collegiate  ministers  within 
the  same  walls.  The  difference  between  the  two  systems 
are  of  such  a  nature  as  to  have  hitherto  presented 
insuperable  obstacles  to  an  efficient  union.  The  Lu¬ 
theran  Church  was  introduced  in  the  United  States  in 
1637,  by  the  settlement  of  Swedish  emigrants  on  the 
Delaware  river.  The  colony  was  part  of  a  plan  for  a 
religious  settlement,  for  the  purpose  of  planting  Protes¬ 
tant  colonies  in  the  new  country,  in  which  Uustavus 
Adolphus  had  taken  much  interest.  The  missionaries 
who  came  with  the  colony  gave  immediate  attention  to 
efforts  to  evangelize  the  Indians.  They  translated  Lu¬ 
ther’s  Smaller  Catechism  into  the  native  language,  and 
were  translating  the  Bible  at  the  same  time  that 
Eliot  was  performing  a  similar  work  in  New  England. 
Previous  to  this  settlement,  a  few  Lutherans  had  settled 
with  the  Dutch  iu  New  Amsterdam,  but  met  little  favor 
till  1664,  when,  the  colony  having  fallen  into  the  hands 
of  the  English,  the  Duke  of  York  gave  them  their  first 
permission  to  worship  publicly.  But  the  great  founda¬ 
tion  of  the  Lutheran  Church  was  laid  by  the  German 
emigrants  to  Pennsylvania  and  adjacent  States,  who 
began  to  come  over  iu  large  numbers  about  1710.  Muhlen¬ 
berg  arrived  in  1742,  and  visiting  the  churches,  gather¬ 
ing  scattered  members,  and  using  other  means,  brought 
the  Church  under  organization.  The  first  synod  was 
formed  in  1748.  There  were  then  eleven  Lutheran  min¬ 
isters  in  the  country,  of  whom  six  attended  this  meeting. 
These  early  Lutherans,  says  Professor  Brown,  of  Gettys¬ 
burg.  in  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  while  adhering  to  the 
faith  and  usages  of  their  Church,  “  encouraged  and 
practised  the  most  enlarged  catholicity  of  spirit  and 
action  among  Evangelical  churches.  There  were  frequent 
interchanges  of  visits  among  them  with  ministers  of 
other  churches,  and  the  meetings  of  their  ecclesiastical 
bodies  witnessed  the  mutual  esteem  in  which  each 
other  was  held.  We  find  the  most  friendly  relations 
existing  between  Lutherans,  Presbyterians,  Episcopa¬ 
lians,  and  others,  and  such  names  as  Muhlenberg  and 
Tennant  and  Whitefield  associated  in  the  work  of  the 
Lord.”  During  the  latter  part  of  the  last  and  the  early 
part  of  this  century,  from  various  causes,  the  Lutheran 
Church  grew  but  slowly,  till  the  General  Synod  was 
organized  in  1820.  At  that  time  there  were  5  synods, 
with  about  140  ministers,  and  30,000  members.  Four 
of  these  joined  the  General  Synod.  In  1823,  the  Synod 
of  Pennsylvania,  with  over  half  the  membership  of  the 
Church,  withdrew,  leaving  3  synods,  61  ministers,  and 
10,000  members  in  the  General  Synod.  At  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  war  there  were  nearly  thirty  synods  con¬ 
nected  with  this  body.  By  the  loss  of  the  Southern 
synods,  and  other  causes,  the  number  was  reduced  to 
twenty-three  iu  the  General  Synod  of  1867.  At  that  time 
the  entire  strength  of  the  Lutheran  churches  in  the  U. 
States  was  estimated  at  44  synods,  1,725  ministers,  3,000 
congregations,  and  350,000  members.  One  of  the  first 
acts  of  the  General  Synod  was  the  establishment  of  the 
Theological  Seminary  at  Gettysburg,  iu  1825.  This  gave 
the  Church  ministers  educated  within  its  own  body,  and 
was  the  beginning  of  a  system  of  education  which  is 
now  carried  on  by  means  of  numerous  flourishing 
schools  and  colleges  in  different  sections.  The  five  or 
six  Southern  synods  which  were  separated  from  the 
General  Synod  by  means  of  the  civil  war,  united  and 
organized  the  “  Evangelical  Lutheran  General  Synod 
of  North  America.”  Since  then,  several  synods  and 
parts  of  synods  have  withdrawn  from  the  General  Synod, 
insisting  on  a  stricter  adherence  to  the  Confession  of 
Augsburg  than  the  General  Synod  would  enforce,  and 
uniting  with  other  synods  that  were  not  in  the  General 
Synod;  —  in  all,  eleven  synods  have  organized  the 
“General  Council  of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church 
in  America.”  The  Parent  Education  Society  of  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Synod  was  organized  in  1835;  the  Foreign  Mission¬ 
ary  Society  in  18  ;7.  and  sustains  missions  iu  India  and 
Africa;  the  Homo  Missionary  Society  in  1845;  the 
Church  Extension  Society  in  1853 ;  the  Historical  So¬ 
ciety  in  1845,  and  the  Publication  Society  in  1851.  Since 
the  census  of  1890  the  Church  has  gained  very  largely 
in  numerical  strength  in  this  country.  At  that  time  it 
numbered  4,591  ministers,  8,595  congregations,  1,231,075 
communicant  members.  Since  that  date  there  has  been 
an  increase  of  uearly  1,400  ministers,  1,200  congrega¬ 
tions,  and  over  200,000  communicants.  The  Church 
has  gained  also  through  having  its  history,  principles 
of  faith,  and  worship  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
American  people  through  numerous  publications  in 
English,  the  literature  of  the  Church  having  previously 
been  almost  entirely  confined  to  languages  other  than 
English.  The  statistics  of  the  Lutheran  churches  in 
the  United  States  in  1897  were  as  follows:  General 
Synod,  numbering  1,465  churches  and  169,871  communi¬ 
cants;  the  United  Synod  in  the  South,  382  churches 
and  35,110  communicants;  the  General  Council,  1,72< 
churches  and  302,355  communicants;  the  Synodical 
Conference,  2,234  churches  and  456,833  communicants 
the  United  Norwegian,  1,028  churches  and  lu7,8.,t 


communicants;  and  thirteen  independent  synods,  not 
affiliated  with  any  general  body,  numbering  altogether 
2,444  churches  and  251,135  communicants;  making  a 
grand  total  of  9,283  churches  and  1,327,134  communi¬ 
cants. 

S.u't  liorslui  rg.  in  Penna.,  a  post-vil.  of  Clearfield  co. 

Lu'ther’s  Mills,  in  Pennsylvania ,  a  post-village  of 
Bradford  co. 

I.ii ' t  li c r v i  1 1 c,  in  Maryland,  a  post-village  of  Balti¬ 
more  co.  Pon,  (18971  760. 

Lutose', a.  [Lat. iafosus.]  Miry;  muddy ;  besprent  with 
clay. 

Lii'iiilence,  n.  Muddiness;  state  or  condition  of  being 
lutulent  or  miry. 

Liitzen,  ( loot'sen ,)  a  town  of  Prussia,  prov.  of  Saxony, 
12  m.  S.W.  of  Leipsic.  The  Swedes,  commanded  by  Gus- 
tavus  II.  (Adolphus),  who  lost  his  life  in  the  battle, 
gained  an  important  victory  over  the  Austrians,  under 
Wallenstein,  near  L.,  in  1632.  In  1813,  Napoleon  I.  de¬ 
feated  the  Russians  and  Prussians  in  an  engagement  at 
the  neighboring  village  of  Gross  Gorschen.  Pop.  2,900. 

Lux'an,  in  the  Argentine  Republic.  See  Lujan. 

Luxapnt il'la  Creek,  rises  in  Marion  co.,  Alabama, 
and  flowing  S  W.  iuto  Mississippi,  enters  the  Tombigbee 
River  in  Lowndes  co. 

Luxate,  Lux,  ( luks'dt ,)  v.  a.  [Lat.  luxo,  luxatum  ; 
Fr.  luxer,  fromGr.  loxo-o,  to  make  slanting,  to  cast  side¬ 
ways,  from  loxos,  slanting.]  To  put  out  of  joint ;  to  dis¬ 
locate;  to  remove  from  its  proper  place,  as  a  joint. 

Luxa'tiou,  n.  [Fr.,  from  L.  Lat.  luxatio.]  Act  of  mov¬ 
ing  or  forcing  a  joint  from  its  proper  place  or  articula¬ 
tion.  —  State  of  being  thus  put  out  of  joint ;  a  disloca¬ 
tion  ;  that  which  is  disjointed. 

( Sury .)  L., or  dislocation,  is  divided  into  complete  and 
incomplete:  complete,  when  the  displacement  is  perfect, 
or  when  the  head  of  one  bone  is  completely  drawn  out 
of  the  socket  in  the  other,  or  when  the  articulation  has 
been  thoroughly  disunited;  incomplete,  when  the  joint 
has  only  been  started,  and  the  bones  are  merely  sun¬ 
dered,  but  not  absolutely  separated.  L.  are  character¬ 
ized  according  to  their  situation  —  as  a  L.  upwards, 
backwards,  forwards,  and  downwards  ;  and  are  yet  fur¬ 
ther  distinguished  into  simple  and  compound.  A  simple. 
L.  is  when  no  injury  is  inflicted  on  the  skin  or  muscles ; 
a  compound  L.,  when  the  integuments  and  flesh  art- 
ruptured.  L.  are  accidents  of  very  frequent  occurrence, 
and  may  happen  to  almost  every  bone  in  the  body,  and 
are  usually  effected  by  sudden  falls  or  severe  blows.  It 
sometimes  happens  that  X.  are  accompanied  with  a 
fracture  of  the  same  bone,  when,  if  the  fracture  is  near 
the  head  of  the  bone,  it  is  generally  impossible  to  reduce 
the  X.  till  the  fracture  has  been  first  reunited.  —  Symp¬ 
toms.  All  X.  are  characterized  by  the-same  symptoms; 
these  are:  pain  and  immobility  of  the  member,  with 
shortening  of  the  limb,  accompanied  with  great  pain  if 
moved;  a  depression  in  one  place,  and  an  enlargement 
or  swelling  iu  another;  a  turning  in  or  out  of  the  tool 
or  hand,  according  as  to  whether  it  is  the  leg  or  arm 
that  is  displaced.  When  the  injury  occurs  to  the  hip- 
joint,  the  knee  is  drawn  up  and  pressed  on  the  thigh  ol 
the  sound  leg,  while  if  it  is  the  shoulder-joint,  the  pa¬ 
tient  invariably  grasps  theinjured  member  by  the  elbow 
with  the  opposite  band.  It  should  be  always  remem¬ 
bered,  that  when  elderly  people  meet  with  heavy  fall* 
or  blows,  the  chances  are,  from  the  greater  brittleness 
of  their  bones,  that  they  have  sustained  a  fracture,  and 
not  a  dislocation.  It  is  in  what  are  called  the  ball  an  I- 
socket  joints,  and  next  in  the  hinge,  or  ginglymus  artic¬ 
ulation,  that  X.  occur  most  frequently.  —  The  general 
treatment  of  X.  consists  in  their  reduction,  or  pulling  Un¬ 
displaced  bone  back  into  its  place.  Its  return  is  op 
posed  by  the  muscles  attached  to  it,  which  are  stimu¬ 
lated  to  contraction  by  tbe  pain  of  the  operation,  which 
requires,  of  course,  a  good  deal  of  force  to  be  employed. 
It  is  desirable  to  remove  this  spasm  of  the  muscles, 
which  is  the  great  obstacle  to  the  reduction  of  a  X. ;  and 
in  former  days  bleeding  from  the  arm,  emetics,  the  warm 
bath,  &c.,  were  generally  made  use  of;  at  present,  chloro¬ 
form  or  ether  attains  the  same  ends,  and  renders  the 


Fig.  1654.  —  reducing  a  luxated  shoulder. 


treatment  of  X.  much  more  simple  and  humane  than 
before  the  introduction  of  anaesthetics.  When  the  sur¬ 
geon  is  about  to  reduce  a  X.  requiring  any  degree  of 
force,  he  fastens  the  part  of  the  limb  above  the  displaced 
bone  or  the  trunk,  so  as  to  afford  him  counter-extension  : 
he  then  pulls  on  the  limb,  either  with  his  hands,  or  with 
a  bandage  or  handkerchief  attached  to  it.  The  best  way 
of  fastening  this  is  to  roll  a  bandage,  wetted  to  prevent 
slipping,  around  the  limb;  and  then  taking  tbe  thing 


with  which  he  wishes  to  extend  in  both  hands,  he  casts 
it  into  two  loops,  forming  what  is  called  a  clove-hitch, 
and  then  slips  the  double  noose  up  the  limb  till  it  rests 
on  the  wet  bandage  previously  applied.  Iu  old-stand¬ 
ing  cases,  the  hands  grow  weary  before  the  extension 
lias  been  kept  up  sufficiently  long,  so  it  is  well  to  adapt 
pulleys  to  draw  upon  the  clove-hitch,  as  with  them  the 
traction  can  be  regulated  as  the  surgeon  desires.  Sud¬ 
den,  forcible  pulling  is  useless  and  hurtful,  the  object 
being  merely  to  tire  out  the  muscles  which  resist  the 
attempts  at  reduction;  when  they  are  exhausted,  the 
bone  will  generally  slip  back  into  its  place  with  an  au¬ 
dible  snap. 

Luxe,  (Inks,)  n.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  luxus,  pomp.]  Luxury; 
sumptuousness. 

“  The  various  luxe  of  costly  pride."  —  Prior. 

Luxembourg,  Francois  Henri  de  Montmorenci, 
Duke  of,  (loox'em-boorg,)  a  famous  general  and  marshal 
of  France,  b.  in  1628,  was  the  posthumous  son  of  the 
Count  de  Bouteville,  who  was  beheaded  in  tbe  reign  ot 
Louis  XIII.  for  fighting  a  duel.  He  served  when  young 
under  the  prince  of  Conde;  was  made  a  duke  and  peer 
of  France  in  1662;  was  a  lieutenant-general  at  the  tak¬ 
ing  of  Franche  Comt6  in  1668;  commanded  during  the 
invasion  of  Holland,  in  1672;  and  having  gained  the 
battle  of  Senef  in  1674,  was  created  a  marshal.  He  sub¬ 
sequently  distinguished  himself  at  tbe  battles  of  Fleurus, 
Leuze,  Steenkirk,  Ac.,  and  d.  in  1695. 

Lux 'em  burg-,  (Grand- Duchy  and  Province,!  a  terri¬ 
tory  of  W.  Europe,  between  Lat.  49°  25'  and  50°  28'  N., 
and  Lon.  5°  and  6°  30'  E. ;  having  N.  the  Belgian  prov. 
of  Liege,  W.  that  of  Nassau,  E.  Rhenish  Prussia,  and  8. 
F’rance.  Greatest  length  and  breadth  about  65  m.  E. ; 
area,  2,700  sq.  m.  A  chain  of  hills,  branching  from  I  lie 
Ardennes,  traverses  the  country  from  S.W.  to  N.E., 
forming  tbe  dividing  line  between  the  basins  of  tbe 
Meuse  and  the  Moselle.  The  valleys  are  fertile,  but 
the  rest  of  the  country  has  mostly  a  stony  and  barren 
soil ;  and  in  some  parts  a  good  deal  of  the  surface  is 
occupied  with  marshes,  heaths,  and  poor  waste  land. 
Tbe  chief  branch  of  rural  industry  is  the  rearing  of 
cattle  for  exportation.  Horses  are  good.  There  are  lew 
countries  where  iron  is  more  abundant,  and  abt.  9,200,000 
kilog.  of  metal  are  produced  annually.  The  inhabitants, 
generally  of  Saxon  origin,  are  all  Roman  Catholics.  X. 
was  ceded  to  Siegfried  by  the  monastery  of  Trdves, 
and  created  a  county  in  965.  In  the  12th  century  it 
came  into  the  possession  of  the  Counts  of  Limburg, 
who  took  the  title  of  Counts  of  Luxemburg.  The  Em¬ 
peror  Charles  IV.  erected  it  into  a  duchy  in  1354.  It 
came  to  Philip  of  Burgundy  by  his  marriage  with 
Isabella,  daughter  of  the  king  of  Portugal,  in  1443,  and 
through  him  passed  to  the  house  of  Spain,  with  whom 
it  remained  till  the  peace  of  the  Pyrenees,  when  part 
of  it  was  ceded  to  France,  Nov.  7, 1659.  It  was  ceded  to 
France  by  the  treaty  of  Campo-Formio,  Oct.  17,  1797, 
and  it  passed  to  Holland  in  exchange  for  certain  Ger¬ 
man  piincipalities  in  1814,  and  became  a  grand-duchy. 
In  consequence  of  the  Belgian  revolution,  X.  was  dis¬ 
membered,  and  a  portion  was  assigned  to  Belgium  by 
the  conference  of  London,  Oct.,  1831,  and  a  fresh  division 
was  made  in  1839, the  king  of  Holland  retainingthe  title 
of  Grand-Duke  of  X.  The  whole  territorry  is  divided 
into  the  district  of  X.  (identical  with  the  Dutch  prov.; 
and  the  districts  of  Diekirch  and  Grevensnacher,  belong¬ 
ing  to  Belgium.  The  Dutch  prov  has  an  independent 
constitution  and  administration;  the  governor  is  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  king  of  Holland.  The  Belgian  district* 
are  governed  like  other  provinces.  Pop.  (1897  )  216,200. 

Lux'or  (lulcs’or),  a  village  of  upper  Egypt,  on  the  Nile, 
2  m.  S.  of  Karnak.  It  stands  on  a  portion  of  the  site  of 


anc.  Thebes,  and  has  one  of  the  most  magnificent  anc. 
temples  extant.  The  celebrated  obelisk,  known  as  that 
of  Luxor,  was  transported  to  Paris,  and  placed  in  the 
Place  de  la  Concorde. 

Luxemburg,  [Ger.  Lutzelburg,]  a  town  belonging  to  the 
kingdom  of  Holland,  the  cap.  of  the  above  grand-duchy, 
and  formerly  one  of  the  strongest  fortresses  of  Europe,  on 
the  Alzette,  a  tributary  of  the  Sur,  22  m.  S.W.  of  Tr6  ves. 
Since  1815  the  fortress  was  garrisoned  by  about  3,009 
Prussian  troops,  but  on  the  protestation  of  France,  and 
by  a  clause  of  the  treaty  of  London,  May  11,  1867,  the 
grand-duchy  was  rendered  neutral,  and  it  was  agreed 
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that  the  town  of  L.  shall  cease  to  be  a  fortified  place. 
The  fortress  was  evacuated  the  following  month  by  the 
Prussian^,  and  the  works  razed  in  the  course  of  the 
year. 

Litxeuil,  (loox'e(r)e,)  a  town  of  France,  dept,  of  the 
Haute-Saone,  15  m.  N.E  of  Vesoul.  It  is  chiefly  re¬ 
markable  for  its  hot  springs,  annually  frequented  by 
large  numbers  of  visitors.  Pop.  4,200. 
luxuriance,  Luxnriancy,  ( lugz-yu’ri-ans ,)  n. 
[Formed  from  Lat.  luxurians. ]  State  or  quality  of 
being  luxuriant ;  excessive  or  superfluous  growth;  rank 
abundance  ;  strong,  vigorous  growth  ;  exuberance  ; 
wanton  diffusion  or  plenty. 

Luxn'riant,  a.  [hat.  luxurians  —  luxurio,  luxuria- 
tum,  from  luxuria.  See  Luxury. J  Excessive  or  exu¬ 
berant  in  growth  or  development;  abundant;  as,  lux¬ 
uriant  herbage.  —  Superfluous;  in  abundance;  in  exces¬ 
sive  plenty. 

“  If  the  fancy  of  Ovid  be  luxuriant,  it  is  his  character  to  be  so." 

Pope. 

Luxuriantly.  adv.  In  a  luxuriant  manner ;  with 
exuberant  growth. 

Luxuriate,  ( lugz-u'ri-dt ,)  v.  n.  [Lat.  luxurio,  luxuri- 
atum.]  To  exceed  ordinary  limits  in  growth  ;  to  grow 

Bto  rank  or  superfluous  abundance  ;  to  shoot  with  vigor¬ 
ous  life  and  exuberant  plenty. — To  live  or  feed  luxu¬ 
riously:  as,  to  luxuriate  in  pleasure.  —  To  expatiate  or 
enlarge  on  with  unction  or  delight ;  as,  to  luxuriate  in 
poetical  fancy. 

Luxuria'tion,  n.  Act  or  process  of  growing  exuber¬ 
antly,  or  beyond  ordinary  limits  ;  superfluous  growth. 

I. u x n'rious,  ( lugz-yu’ri-us ,)  a.  [Fr.  luxurieux  ;  Lat. 
luxuriosus.]  Indulging  freely  or  excessively  the  grati¬ 
fication  of  the  appetite,  or  in  expensive  dress,  equipage, 
and  surroundings;  addicted  to  luxury;  voluptuous; 
sensual ;  as,  a  luxurious  sybarite.  —  Supplied  with  lux¬ 
urious  dainties,  and  sumptuous  appointments ;  as,  a 
luxurious  table.  —  Administering  to  free  or  extravagant 
indulgence  in  diet,  dress,  and  equipage  ;  contributing  to 
luxury  and  sumptuousness ;  as,  luxurious  wealth,  lux¬ 
urious  tastes.  — -  Softening  by  pleasure,  or  free  indul¬ 
gence  in  luxury. 

"  Protect  the  Latin9  in  luxurious  ease.  1  —  Dryden. 

■—Lustful ;  libidinous  ;  lewd  ;  salacious  ;  concupiscent. 

“  She  knows  the  heat  of  a  luxurious  bed."  —  Shaks. 

Luxuriously,  adv.  Iu  a  luxurious  manner;  volup¬ 
tuously  :  sumptuously. 

Luxu'riousness,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  lux¬ 
urious  ;  a  condition  of  luxury  or  of  great  abundance. 
Luxury ,  (luk'shu-re,)  n.  [Fr.  luxe,  luxure;  It.  lussu- 
ria  ;  Lat.  luxuria,  from  luxus,  excess,  debauchery.  See 
Luxate.]  A  free  or  immoderate  indulgence  in  the  pleas¬ 
ures  of  the  table,  or  in  the  gratification  of  appetite; 
voluptuousness;  sensuality;  addictedness  to  pleasure; 
also,  the  free  indulgence  in  costly  dress  and  equipage. 

11  O  Luxury  t  thou  curst  by  Heaven's  decree."  —  Goldsmith. 

— Delicious  fare ;  dainty  living ;  that  which  gratifies  a 
nice  and  fastidious  palate ;  anything  which  affords  pleas¬ 
ure  to  the  senses. 

“  Weep  on  ;  ...  I  ’ll  taste  the  luxury  of  woe."  —  Moore. 
Luynes,  Charles  D’Albert,  (Duke  de,)  constable  of 
France  and  first  minister  of  Louis  XIII.,  was  B.  in  1578. 
Introduced  at  the  court  of  Henry  IV.,  he  was  attached 
to  the  person  of  the  dauphin  Louis ;  became  his  favor¬ 
ite,  and  on  the  accession  of  Louis  to  the  throne,  was 
named  first  gentleman  of  his  chamber.  He  procured 
the  exile  of  the  queen,  Mary  of  Medicis,  and  roused  a 
revolt  by  his  counsel  to  besiege  her  in  the  chateau  to 
which  she  had  retired.  In  1621  he  was  named  Consta¬ 
ble,  but  his  arrogance  and  avarice  made  his  administra¬ 
tion  at  length  intolerable  even  to  the  king.  D  1621. 
Luzern,  a  canton  of  Switzerland.  See  Lucerne. 
Luzerne,  n.  ( Bat .)  Same  as  Lucern.  See  Medicago. 
Luzerne,  in  Towa,  a  post-village  of  Benton  to. 
Luzerne,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  and  township 
of  Warren  co. 

Luzerne  ( lu-zern' ) ,  iu  Pennsylvania,  a  N.E.  co.;  area, 
about  920  sq.  m.  Rivers.  N.  ' Branch  of  the  Susque¬ 
hanna  and  Lehigh  rivers,  and  Lackawanna,  Nescopek, 
Huntingdon,  Wapwallopen,  and  other  creeks.  Surface, 
pleasantly  diversified,  several  ridges  of  the  Allegheny  j 
range  traversing  the  co.,  and  receiving  various  local  j 
names,  as  Wyoming  Mountain.  Moosic  Mountain,  Nan-j 
ticoke  Mountain,  and  Lackawanna  Mountain ;  soil,  very  j 
fertile,  especially  in  the  beautiful  Wyoming  Valley, 
through  which  flows  the  Susquehanna  river.  Min. \ 
Coal,  in  immense  quantities.  In  1878,  this  co.  was 
divided  ;  about  440  sq.  m.,  with  a  pop.  of  at  tout  100,000, 
being  made  into  the  co.  of  Lackawanna  (q.  v.).  Cap. 

|  Wilkesbarre.  Pop.  (1897)  about  210,100. 

'  —A  township  of  Fayette  co. 

Luzon.  See  Lucon. 

I. ii  Zulu.  n.  [It.  lucciola,  a  glow-worm  ;  from  the  dew 
glistening  upon  its  flowers.]  ( Bot .)  A  genus  of  plants, 
order  Juncace.se.  They  are  herbs,  with  jointed,  leafy 
stems.  L.  campestris,  the  Field-rush,  and  L.  pilosa,  the' 
Hairy  Wood-rush,  are  the  common  American  species. 
Ly.  [0.  Eng.  lich.]  A  termination  of  adjectives  and  ad¬ 
verbs. 

Lycse'nidse,  n.pl.  ( Zodl .)  The  Azure-Butterfly  fam., em¬ 
bracing  very  small  and  very  beautiful  butterflies,  which 
in  tlie  caterpillar  state  much  resemble  wood-lice,  and 
whose  legs  are  so  short  that  they  seem  to  glide  over 
surfaces,  and  whose  chrysalides  are  short,  thick,  with  the 
under  side  flat  and  the  upper  very  convex.  The  genus 
Chrysophanus  contaius  the  Copper  Butterflies.  The 
American  Copper  Butterfly,  0.  Americanus  (Fig.  1656), 
(D’Urban,)  expands  over  1  inch  ;  the  fore  wings  are  cop¬ 
pery-red  above,  with  about  8  square  black  spots,  and  the  ! 
hind  margins  bordered  witli  dusky  brown  ;  hind  wings. 


with  a  few  small  black  spots  on  the  middle,  and  a  cop¬ 
pery-red  band  on  the  hind  margin.  It  flies  all  summer. 


Fig.  1656.  —  AMERICAN  COPPER  BUTTERFLY, 

( Chrysophanus  Americanus.) 

The  caterpillar  is  green,  and  lives  upon  sorrel.  The 
genus  Lycsena  contains  the  Azure  Butterflies,  small  and 
delicate  species,  which  expand  about  an  inch,  and  which 
are  generally  of  some  shade  of  blue  or  brown  above,  and 
grayish  dotted  with  black  below.  The  genus  Thecla  has 
generally  two  thread  -  like  tails  on  each  hind  wing.  In 
some  cases  the  hind  wings  are  merely  notched.  The 
species  expand  over  an  inch. 

Lyean'thrope,  n.  One  who  labors  under  the  delu¬ 
sion  that  he  is  a  wolf ;  also,  one  who  has  a  morbid  pro¬ 
pensity  to  exhume  dead  bodies  and  rend  them  to  pieces. 

Lycaii'thropy,  n.  [From  Gr.  lykos,  a  wolf,  and  an- 
thropos,  man.]  A  kind  of  morbid  humor,  in  which  a 
person  imagines  himself  a  wolf,  and  imitates  its  actions. 
Herodotus  says  that,  according  to  the  Scythians,  every 
Neurian  once  a  year  changes  himself  for  some  days  into 
a  wolf,  and  afterwards  resumes  his  own  shape;  hut  adds, 
“  they  cannot  make  me  believe  such  stories,  though  they 
not  only  tell  them,  but  swear  to  them.”  A  similar 
superstition  is  noticed  by  Virgil  in  his  Eclogues,  Pliny, 
Pausanias,  and  other  writers.  A  belief  in  L.  appears  to 
have  been  extremely  prevalent  in  the  16th  century,  and 
numerous  authentic  narratives  remain  to  us  of  victims 
committed  to  the  flames  for  this  practice,  for  the  most 
part  in  consequence  of  their  own  confessions.  They 
were  called  loups-garous  by  the  French,  were-wolves  by 
the  Anglo-Saxons,  wdhr-wolfe  by  the  Germans,  and  were 
believed  to  be  extremely  ferocious,  devouring  not  only 
beasts,  but  human  beings.  From  the  prevalence  of  this 
superstition,  many  persons  were  led  to  believe  them¬ 
selves  wolves,  and  to  imitate  the  howl  and  actions  of 
these  animals, — a  species  of  insanity  to  which  the  term 
lycanthropy  was  also  applied.  It  was  said  to  manifest 
itself  “  by  the  patient’s  going  out  of  doors  at  night  and 
imitating  the  actions  of  wolves,  and  in  the  daytime 
wandering  in  burial-grounds.” 

Ly'caon.  ( Greek  Myth.)  A  son  of  Pelasgus,  who  is 
said  to  have  first  civilized  Arcadia,  and  to  have  built  the 
town  of  Lycosura.  The  number  of  his  sons  is  given  as 
22  or  50 ;  their  impiety  led  Zeus  to  visit  them  in  the 
guise  of  an  old  man,  and  when  they  placed  before  him 
a  meal  of  human  flesh,  they  were  by  him,  according  to 
Pausauias,  changed  into  wolves;  but  Apollodorus  (iii. 
8.1)  merely  says  that  they,  with  their  father,  were 
killed  by  a  thunderbolt. 

Lycaon'ia.  (Anc.  Geng.)  A  country  in  Asia  Minor, 
bounded  on  the  E.  by  Cappadocia,  on  the  N.  by  Galatia, 
on  the  VV.  by  Pisidia,  and  on  the  S.  by  Isauria  and  Cili¬ 
cia.  Its  cap.  was  Iconium. 

Lyceum,  (li-se'um,)  n.  [Lat.;  Gr.  lykeion;  Yv.lycee.] 
It  was  the  name  of  an  academy  at  Athens,  so  called  from 
its  position  near  the  temple  of  Apollo  Lyceus.  Here 
Aristotle  and  his  disciples  taught,  and  were  called  Per¬ 
ipatetics,  from  their  habit  of  walking  up  and  down  its 
porches  while  delivering  their  lectures.  In  the  present 
day,  in  France,  the  name  is  given  to  preparatory  schools 
for  the  universities,  as  in  them  the  Aristotelian  philos¬ 
ophy  was  formerly  taught.  Of  these  there  are  now 
many.  The  payment  to  be  made  by  the  children  is 
fixed  by  laws  made  in  1853  and  1857,  and  varies  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  classes  or  divisions,  of  which  there  are  three: 
elementary,  of  grammar,  superior.  A  pensionnaire  in  a 
lyceum  at  Paris  pays  950,  1,050, 1,150  francs  per  annum 
in  these  three  classes  respectively.  There  are  also  demi- 
pensionnaires,  and  externes  or  day-boarders.  —  In  the  U. 
States  the  name  is  applied  to  an  academy  or  literary 
seminary  between  the  common  school  and  a  college ;  — 
also  to  a  literary  association  designed  for  the  object  of 
mutual  improvement. 

Lye h'-gate,  n.  [A.  S.  lie,  or  lice,  a  body,  corpse.] 
(Arch.)  A  church-yard  gate  covered  with  a  roof,  under 
which  the  bodies  of  persons  brought  for  burial  are  set 
down  under  the  shelter  of  the  roof  while  the  service  is 
read.  They  are  common  in  England,  and  are  also 
called  corpse-gate.  —  See  Lich-gate. 

Lych'nis,  n.  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  European  plants,  ord. 
Caryophyllace.se.  The  Red  Campion,  L.  diurna,  and 
tlie  Scarlet  Lychnis,  L.  chalcedonia,  are  cultivated  in 
gardens. 

Lycli'nobite,  n.  [Gr.  lychnos,  lamp,  and  bios,  life.]  A 
worker  by  night  and  worker  .  y  day. 

Lycli'noscope,  n.  [Gr.  lychnos,  and  skopos,  viewing.] 
(Arch.)  A  narrow  window,  just  above  the  ground. 

Lyeiuin,  n.  [From  Lycia,  q.  v.]  (Bot.)  A  genus  of 
plants,  order  Solanace.se.  L.  barbarum,  the  Matrimony 
vine,  is  a  long,  slender,  trailing  shrub  with  greenish- 
purple  flowers,  native  of  Barbary,  but  cultivated  and 
almost  naturalized  in  this  country. 

l.v  'cia.  (Anc.  Geog.)  A  country  on  the  S.  coast  of  Asia 
Minor,  extending  toward  Mount  Taurus,  and  bounded 
on  the  W.  by  Caria,  on  the  N.  by  Phrygia  and  Pisidia, 
and  on  the  E.  by  Pampliylia.  The  most  ancient  inhab¬ 
itants  are  said  to  have  been  two  Semitic  races  called  the 
Solymi  and  Termilse,  the  former  of  whom  were  driven 
from  the  coast  to  the  mountains  in  the  north  by  adven¬ 
turers  from  Crete,  under  the  command  of  Sarpedon,  a 
brother  of  Minos,  who  first  gave  the  country  the  name 
of  Lycia.  L.  shared  the  vicissitudes  of  the  other  states 


of  Asia  Minor,  becoming  subject  to  the  Persian  and  Syr¬ 
ian  monarchies,  and  then  to  Rome.  During  the  time 
of  its  independence  it  consisted  of  23  confederate  cities, 
of  which  the  principal  were  Xanthus,  Patara,  Pinara, 
Olympus,  Myra,  and  Tios.  Many  monuments  and  ruined 
buildings  (temples,  tombs,  theatres,  &c.),  exquisite 


Pig.  1657.  —  REMAINS  OF  AN  IONIC  TEMPLE  IN  LYCIA. 


sculptures,  coins,  and  other  antiquities,  testify  to  the 
attainments  of  the  Lycians  in  civilization  and  the  arts, 
in  which  they  rivalled  the  Greeks  themselves. 

Lycoming'  (li-kr/ming),  in  Pennsylvania,  a  N.E.  cen¬ 
tral  co.;  area,  about  1,195  sq.  m.  Rivers.  W.  branch 
of  the  Susquehanna  river,  and  Muncy,  Loyalsock, 
Lycoming,  and  Pine  creeks.  Surface,  mountainous,  tlie 
main  range  of  the  Alleghenies  traversing  this  co.  under 
tlie  name  of  tlie  North  Mountain ;  soil,  very  fertile. 
Cap.  Williamsport.  Pop.  (1890)  70,579. 

—A  post-township  of  Lycoming  co. 

Lycoming  OreeL,  in  Pennsylvania,  enters  the  IV. 
branch  of  the  Susquehanna  River  above  Williamsport. 

Lycoperda'cesc,  n.  pi.  (Bot.)  An  order  of  plants, 
alliance  Fungales,  distinguished  by  having  spores  gener¬ 
ally  quaternate  on  distinct  sporophores;  hymenium 
inclosed  in  a  peridium. 

Lycoper  (ion,  n.  [Gr.  lykos,  wolf;  perdomai,  I  break 
wind,  because  supposed  to  spring  from  wolf’s  dung.] 
(Bot.)  The  Puff-ball,  a  gen.  of  Fungi,  order  Lycoperda- 
cese.  When  the  species  L.  giganteum  is  submitted  to 
combustion,  fumes  arise  which  are  powerfully  narcotic. 
In  this  way  the  fungus  has  been  employed  to  stupefy 
bees  when  removing  honey  from  tlie  hive.  Lately,  the 
vapor  has  been  proposed  as  an  ansesthetic  agent  instead 
of  chloroform. 

Lycoper'sicnm,  n.  [Gr.]  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants, 
order  Polemoniacese.,  distinguished  by  the  anthers  being 
connected  with  a  thin  membrane  prolonged  upwards, 
and  by  their  cells  opening  by  a  long  slit  instead  of  by 
two  pores  at  the  top.  Tlie  Tomato  or  Love-Apple.  L. 
esculentum,  is  an  annual  plant,  native  of  S.  America,  and 
long  introduced  into  most  warm  or  temperate  countries, 
where  it  is  cultivated  for  the  sake  of  its  wholesome 
fruit,  which,  either  green  or  ripe,  is  eaten  in  various 
ways. 

Lyc'ophron,  a  Greek  poet,  was  b.  at  Chalcis.in  Euboea. 
He  flourished  in  tlie  age  of  Ptolemy  Philadeiphus,  and 
was  one  of  the  seven  poets  included  in  tbe  so-called 
Pleiad.  He  wrote  tragedies,  a  satirical  drama,  and  other 
works;  but  his  only  extant  production  is  a  poem  relat¬ 
ing  to  the  predictions  of  Cassandra,  daughter  of  Priam, 
king  of  Troy. 

Lycop'odales.  n.pl.  (Bot.)  An  alliance  of  plants, 
class  A crogens.  Diag.  Axillary  or  radical,  one- or  niany- 
celled  spore-cases,  and  spores  of  two  sorts.  The 
alliance  is  divided  into  2  orders,  viz.,  Lycopodiacese  and 
Marsileacese,  q.  v. 

Lycopodia'cete,  n.  pi.  [Gr.  lykos,  wolf ;  pous,  foot.] 
(Bot.)  The  Club-moss  fam.,  an  ord.  of  plants,  alliance 
Lycnpodales.  They  are  herbaceous  plants,  usually  re¬ 
sembling  mosses,  with  creeping  stems  and  forked  rami¬ 
fication;  or  aquatic  plants,  with  corn-like  stems.  The 
order  includes  six  genera  and  about  200  species,  which 
occur  in  cold,  temperate,  and  warm  climates. 

Ly  copod  iaceous,  (-a’shus,)  a.  [Lat.  lycnpndiaceus.] 
(Bot.)  Pertaining  to,  or  having  the  characteristics  of 
tlie  Lycopodiacese. 

Lycop'odite,  n.  (Pal.)  A  fossil  plant,  found  in  the 
coal  deposits  and  oolitic  formations,  and  allied  to  the 
Lycopodiacese.  . 

Lycopo'diiim,  n.  [Lat.;  Gr.  lykos,  and  podos,  foot.] 
(Bot.)  The  Club-mosses,  a  genus  of  plants,  order  Lyco¬ 
podiacese.  The  seeds  of  one  species,  L.  clavatum,  which 
are  very  minute,  and  resemble  an  impalpable  yellow 
powder,  are  used  in  theatres  to  imitate  lightning;  when 
thrown  across  a  flame,  they  produce  a  sudden  flare. 
They  contain  a  peculiar  oil.  L.  complanatum,  the 
Ground  Pine,  is  a  trailing  evergreen,  common  in  woods 
and  shady  grounds  throughout  the  U.  States. 

Lycop'sis,  n.  [Gr.  lykos,  a  wolf,  and  ops,  tlie  eye;  a 
name  suggested  by  the  small  blue  flowers.]  (Bot.)  A 
genus  of  plants,  order  Boraginacese.  They  are  annual 
plants  distinguished  from  Anchusa  only  by  the  curved 
corolla  tube.  L.  arvensis,  the  Wild  Bugioss,  grows  in 
fields  and  roadsides  in  the  Northern  States;  corolla 
sky-blue,  with  white  scales  within. 

Lyco'pus.  n.  [Gr.  lycns .  a  wolf,  pous,  a  food ;  a  fanci¬ 
ful  name.]  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants,  order  Lamiacese. 
The  principal  American  species  are  L.  sinuatus.  the 
Water  Hoarhound,  and  L.  Yirginicus,  the  Virginian 
Water  Hoarhound  or  Bugle-weed,  both  perennial  plants 
growing  in  damp  grounds.  The  former  yields  a  perma¬ 
nent  black  dye,  and  the  latter  is  a  reputed  remedy  for 
blood-spitting. 
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Lyco'sa.  n.  [Gr.  tycos.]  A  genus  of  spiders,  of  which 
the  famous  Tarantula  spider  may  be  taken  as  the  type. 
See  Tarantula. 

Lycur'gus,  the  celebrated  Spartan  legislator,  whose  ex¬ 
istence,  however,  like  that  of  llomer,  is  doubted  by  some 
modern  critics,  and  whose  story  must  be  read  as  mythical 
or  semi-mythical,  is  usually  said  to  be  the  son  of  Kuno- 
mus,  king  of  Sparta,  and  to  have  lived  in  the  9th  cent. 
B.  c.  His  elder  brother,  Polydectes,  who  succeeded  to 
the  throne  on  the  death  of  his  father,  soon  after  n.  and 
left  the  kingdom  to  him;  but  L.  forbore  to  assume  the 
sceptre,  and  fulfilled  the  office  of  guardian  to  the  post¬ 
humous  child  of  his  brother.  He  travelled  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  investigating  the  institutions  of  other  lands,  re¬ 
turned  to  his  own  country,  and  established  those  laws 
by  which  Sparta  was  so  long  governed.  Having  bound  | 
the  king,  senate,  and  people,  by  a  solemn  oath,  not  to] 
alter  any  of  the  laws  he 
had  made  until  his  re¬ 
turn,  he  left  Sparta  with 
the  avowed  intentiou  of 
visiting  the  oracle  of 
Delphi,  but  he  secretly 
determined  never  to  see 
it  again.  Plutarch  af¬ 
firms  that  he  put  him¬ 
self  voluntarily  to  death 
by  starvation,  while  Lu¬ 
cian  asserts  that  he  died 
naturally,  at  the  age  of 
85.  The  legislation  of  L. 
was  intended  to  make 
public  principle  pre¬ 
dominate  over  private 
interest  and  affections. 

Children  were  not  to  be 
the  property  of  their  pa¬ 
rents,  but  of  the  state; 
which  directed  their  ed¬ 
ucation,  and  even  deter¬ 
mined  on  their  life  or 
death.  The  severest  pen¬ 
alties  were  imposed  on  debauchery  and  intemperance ; 
and  it  was  enjoined  that  the  people  should  take  their 
meals  in  public.  They  were  allowed  to  possess  neither 
gold  nor  silver;  iron  was  used  for  money  ;  the  theatres 
were  abolished;  and  nothing  but  the  most  indispensable 
knowledge  was  allowed  to  be  acquired  ;  in  short,  all 
that  tends  to  soften  and  humanize  mankind  was  pro¬ 
hibited,  while  everything  that  could  promote  a  hardy 
life  and  personal  bravery  was  encouraged.  The  Spar¬ 
tans,  under  the  laws  of  L.,  consequently  became  a  na¬ 
tion  of  warriors,  who,  for  ages,  proved  the  bulwark  of 
their  friends,  and  the  dread  of  their  foes. 

Lycur'gus,  in  Iowa,  a  post-office  of  Alamakee  co. 

liy'den,  in  Illinois,  a  township  of  Cook  coun¬ 
ty. 

Lyd'  ia.  (Anc.  Geog.)  A  countryof  Asia  Minor,  bounded 
on  the  VV.  by  Ionia,  on  the  S.  by  Caria,  on  the  E.  by 
Phrygia, and  on  the  N.  by  Mysia.  It  is  said  to  have  been 
originally  inhabited  by  a  people  called  Mseonians,  of 
Semitic  or  Indo-Pelasgic  origin,  who  were  subdued  or 
expelled  by  the  Lydians  (about  720  b.  c.),  a  Carian  race. 
The  country  was  celebrated  for  its  fruitful  soil,  and  for 
its  mineral  wealth,  particularly  for  the  gold  of  the  river 
Pactoius  and  of  the  neighboring  mines,  but  was  infa¬ 
mous  for  the  corruption  of  morals  ,  which  prevailed 
among  its  inhabitants,  and  especially  in  Sardis,  its  cap¬ 
ital.  L.  attained  its  highest,  prosperity  under  the 
dynasty  of  the  Mermnadee  (circa  700-546  B.  c.).  The 
first  of  this  dynasty  was  the  half  mythical  Gyges ;  the 
last  was  the  famous  Croesus,  celebrated  for  his  prodig¬ 
ious  wealth.  The  subsequent  history  of  L.  is  unimpor¬ 
tant. 

Lydian,  ( lid'i-an ,)  a.  [Lat.  Lydius,  from  anc.  Lydia.] 
Relating  or  belonging  to  Lydia,  a  former  country  of 
Asia  Minor,  or  to  its  people;  —  hence,  soft;  languid; 
effeminate  ;  delicate  ;  as,  “  Lydian  airs.” 

“  Softly  sweet  in  Lydian  measures.”  —  Dryden. 

L.  Mode.  ( Mus .)  One  of  the  ancient  Greek  authentic 
modes  in  music,  which  was  retained  as  one  of  the  old 
church  modes,  the  notes  being  F,  G,  A.  B,  C,  D,  E,  F, 
the  same  as  in  our  modern  diatonic  scale.  Since  the 
16th  century,  the  melodies  in  the  L.  M.  have  entirely 
disappeared,  and  the  L.  M.  is  used  only  occasionally  in 
modulation  from  other  modes. 

L.  Stone.  (Min.)  A  silicious  slate  or  flinty  jasper,  of 
a  velvet-black  color,  used  as  a  touch-stone  for  testing 
the  quality  of  gold  and  silver. 

bje,  n.  [A.  S.  leak;  Ger.  lauge;  Fr.  lit;  Sp.  lia,  from 
Lat.  lix,  lids,  ashes.]  Water  impregnated  with  alkaline 
salt  imbibed  from  wood-ashes. 

--n.  (Railway  Engineering.)  One  of  the  sidings  or  short 
offsets  from  the  main  line  into  which  trucks  may  be  run 
for  the  purpose  of  loading  or  unloading;  — -  also, one  of 
the  sets  of  rails  at  a  terminus  on  which  trucks  stand 
while  being  loaded  or  unloaded. 

Ly'ell,  Sir  Charles,  an  English  geologist,  b.  at  Kin- 
uordy,  co.  Forfar,  1797,  was  educated  at  Exeter  College, 
Oxford.  He  was  president  of  the  Geological  Society  in 
1836-7.  and  again  in  1850-1  ;  was  knighted  in  1848,  re¬ 
ceived  the  honorary  degree  of  d.c.l.  from  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Oxford  in  1855,  and  was  created  a  baronet,  1864 
L.,  who  is  the  author  of  several  important  geological 
works,  and  of  many  papers  in  scientific  journals,  has 
written  The  Principles  of  Geology,  published  in  1833; 
and  Elements  of  Geology,  in  1838,  reprinted  under  the 
title  of  A  Manual  of  Elementary  Geology.  The  princi¬ 
pal  object  of  these  treatises  is  to  show  that  the  early 
progress  of  geology  was  retarded  by  a  prevalent  belief 
that  the  former  changes  of  the  earth  and  its  iniiabi- 


Fig.  1658.  —  lvcurous. 

(From  an  aDCient  statue.) 


tants  were  the  effects  of  causes  differing  in  intensity, 
and  some  of  them  in  kind,  from  those  now  in  operation  ; 
whereas  the  true  key  to  the  interpretation  of  geologi¬ 
cal  monuments  is  to  be  found,  according  to  the  author, 
in  a  knowledge  of  the  changes  now  going  on  in  the  or¬ 
ganic  and  iuorganic  worlds.  Travels  in  North  America, 
a  narrative  of  a  visit  which  he  paid  to  North  America 
for  the  purpose  of  examining  the  geological  structure 
of  that  continent,  appeared  in  1841 ;  A  Second  Visit  to  the 
United  States,  in  which  he  treats  of  the  social  as  well 
as  of  the  geological  characteristics  of  America,  in  1845  ; 
and  a  treatise  on  The  Geological  Evidences  of  the  An¬ 
tiquity  of  Man,  with  Remarks  on  Theories  of  the  Origin 
of  Species  by  Variation,  in  1863.  D.  Feb.,  1875. 

bygor  tliii m.  n.  [Gr.  lygodes,  flexible,  slender;  from 
the  slender,  climbing  habit,]  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants, 
order  Polypodiacese.  L.palmatum,  the  Climbing  Fern,  is 
found  from  Massachusetts  to  Pennsylvania.  It  is  one 
of  the  few  ferns  with  climbing  stems,  and  the  only  one| 
found  in  the  U.  States. 

Ly  ing.  ppr.  of  Lie.  Recumbent.  See  Lie. 

Lying  along.  Lying  prostrate,  or  on  all  fours  ;  recum¬ 
bency. 

Lying-in,  (a.)  Being  in  parturition. — (n.)  Act  of 
child-bearing. 

Lying  panel.  (Arch.)  A  panel  with  the  wood  hori¬ 
zontally  grained. 

Lying  to.  (Naut.)  Position  of  a  ship  when  the  top- 1 
sails  are  laid  flat  aback  to  counteract  the  ship’s  head¬ 
way  motion. 

Ly'ingly,  adv.  Falsely;  in  a  manner  conveying  un¬ 
truth. 

Ly'kena,  in  Ohio,  a  prosperous  post-township  of  Craw¬ 
ford  county. 

Ly'keilS.  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-borough  and  township 
of  Dauphin  co.,  at  the  base  of  Bear  Mountain,  about  18 
m.  N.E.  of  Harrisburg,  on  the  Northern  Central  Rail¬ 
road.  Here  are  mines  of  excellent  anthracite  coal,  m 
which  vast  quantities  are  shipped.  Pop.  (1897)  2,850. 

I.yle.  in  Minnesota,  a  )>ost-village  and  township  of  Mower 
co.,  about  10  m.  S.  of  Austin. 

Lyni,  Lym'-liouml,  n.  A  blood-hound.  SeeBRACH. 

Ly'nian,  in  Maine,  a  post-township  of  York  co. 

Lyman,  in  New  Hampshire,  a  thriving  post-town  and 
township  of  Grafton  co.,  located  about  17  m.  N.N.E.  of 
Haverhill. 

Ly'nian  (’en'ter,  in  Maine,  a  village  of  York  co., 
about  25  m.  S.W.  of  Portland. 

Ly'mansville,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  village  of  Potter 
co.,  about  183  m.  N.W.  of  Harrisburg. 

Lyme,  in  Connecticut,  an  important  post-town  and  town¬ 
ship  of  New  London  co.,  about  34  m.  E.  of  New  Haven, 
ou  the  N.  Y.,  N.  H.  &  H.  R.  R.  Pop.  (1897)  1,010. 

Lyme,  iu  New  Hampshire,  a  prosperous  post- town  and 
township  of  Grafton  co.,  located  about  55  m.  N.W.  by 
N.  of  Concord. 

Lyme,  in  New  York,  a  township  of  Jefferson  coun¬ 
ty. 


Lyme,  in  Ohio,  a  township  of  Huron  co. 

Lyme-Regis,  (lime-re'gis,)  a  sea-port  town  of  Eng¬ 
land,  co.  Dorset,  20  m.  S.S.E.  of  Taunton,  and  132  W.S.W. 
of  London  ;  pup.  4,000. 

Ly  min^ton,  ( lim’ing-ton ,)  a  sea  port  town  of  England, 
in  Hampshire,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Lymington  River, 
where  it  flows  into  the  English  Channel,  18  m.  S.W.  of 
Southampton. 

Lym'iter,  n.  Same  as  Limiter,  q.  v. 

Lymiiie'a,n.;  I.yin  ne'idae,  n.  pi.  (Zool.)  The  Pond- 
snails,  a  genus  and  family  of  gasteropod  mol lusca,  inhab¬ 
iting  a  thin,  oval,  or 
oblong  shell  ;  and 
having  two  triangular 
tentacula,  with  eyes 
at  the  base;  foot  oval 
and  thin.  Like  the 
Phys:e,  which  they 
much  resemble  in  ap¬ 
pearance,  they  are 
abundantly  found  in 
our  rivers  and  ponds, 
particularly  the  lat¬ 
ter.  They  feed  on 
aquatic  plants,  to  the 
under  side  of  the 
leaves  of  which  they  „■ 

adhere,  and  come  to  Fl^  1659'  ~  LTMN*A  stagnalis. 
the  surface  of  the  wa¬ 
ter  for  air ;  the  number  of  their  eggs  is  very  great,  and 
they  are  deposited  on  stones,  stems  of  vegetables,  &c., 
in  long  masses  enveloped  in  a  glairy  substance. 

Lymph,  ( lirnf ,)  n.  [Fr.  lymphe;  Lat.  lympha;  allied  to 
limpidus,  clear,  limpid.  See  Limpid.]  A  fountain  or 
spring  of  pellucid  water. 

(Anal.)  A  thin,  transparent,  colorless  fluid,  which  is 
found  in  the  lymphatic  or  absorbent  vessels  abundantly 
distributed  over  the  body.  (See  Lymphatic.)  Its  taste 
is  saline,  and  it  has  a  faint,  scarcely  perceptible  smell. 
When  examined  with  the  microscope,  it  is  seen  to  con¬ 
sist  of  a  clear  liquid,  with  corpuscles  floating  in  it, 
which  agree  entirely  with  the  pale  corpuscles  of  the 
blood.  The  liquid  part  bears  a  strong  resemblance  in 
its  physical  and  chemical  constitution  to  the  plasma  of 
the  blood.  The  constituent  parts  of  lymph  are  as 
follows : 

Water . 96-926 

Fibrin .  -520 

Albumen .  -434 

Omazome .  -312 

Fatty  matters .  -264 

Salts .  1-544 
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Lymph  is  a  nutritious  fluid,  and  not  excrementitious,  aa 
was  maintained  by  Hewson  and  Hunter. 
Lymphatic,  (lim-fat'ik,)  a.  [Fr  lymphatique. ]  Per¬ 
taining  to,  or  having  the  nature  of  lymph  ;  as,  the  lym- 


phatic  glands. 

— Frantic >  morbidly  zealous;  insanely  enthusiastic. 

Lymphatic,  n.  (Anat.)  One  of  a  class  of  vessels 
in  the  human  body,  so  termed  from  their  containing 
lymph.  They  are  also  called  absorbents,  from  their  prop¬ 
erty  of  absorbing  certain  materials  for  the  replenishing 
of  the  blood,  and  conveying  them  into  the  circulation. 
The  lymphatics  ate  found  in  all  animals  which  have  a 
lacteal  system,  the  two  forming  one  set  of  vessels;  and, 
indeed,  under  the  head  of  lymphatics,  in  works  on 
anatomy,  are  generally  included  the  lacteals.  The  lac- 
teals  differ  from  the  lymphatics  proper  only  in  contain¬ 
ing  a  milk-like  fluid  —  the  chyle,  which  they  take  up 
in  the  intestines  during  the  process  of  digestion,  and 
convey  into  the  blood  through  the  thoracic  duct.  The 
lymphatics  are  exceedingly  delicate  vessels,  their  coato 
being  so  transparent  that  their  fluid  contents  are  readily 
seen  through  them.  They  are  found  in  nearly  all  the 
textures  and  organs  of  the  body  which  receive  blood, 
with  the  exception  of  the  substance  of  the  brain  and 
spinal  cord.  In  the  different  regions  of  the  body,  and 
in  the  several  internal  viscera,  they  are  arranged  into  a 
superficial  and  a  deep  set,  —  the  former  running  imme¬ 
diately  beneath  the  skin,  or  under  the  membranous 
coats  enveloping  organs  internal ;  the  latter  usually 
accompanying  the  deep-seated  blood-vessels.  The  origin 
of  the  lymphatics  may  be  either  superficial  or  deep,  and 
most  commonly  is  in  the  form  of  networks  or  plexuses, 
out  of  which  single  vessels  emerge  at  various  points, 
and  proceed  directly  to  lymphatic  glands,  or  to  join 
larger  lymphatic  trunks.  The  fluids  imbibed  by  these 
plexuses  must  pass  into  them  by  transudation.  The 
lymphatics  of  any  part  or  organ  exceed  in  number  the 
veins,  but  in  size  they  are  much  smaller.  They  are  in¬ 
terrupted  at  intervals  by  constrictions,  which  give  to 
them  a  knotted  or  beaded  appearance ;  and  these  con¬ 
strictions  correspond  to  the  presence  of  valves  in  their 
interior.  Like  the  veins  and  arteries,  the  lymphatics 
are  composed  of  three  coats,  —  an  internal,  middle,  and 
external.  The  lymphatic,  or  absorbent  glands,  named 
also  conglobate  glands,  are  small  solid  bodies,  situated 
in  the  course  of  the  lymphatic  and  lacteal  vessels,  and 
through  which  their  contents  pass  in  their  course  to¬ 
wards  their  union  with  the  blood.  A  lymphatic  vessel 
may  pass  through  two,  three,  or  more  of  these  bodies  in 
its  course,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  some 
which  reach  the  thoracic  duct  without  encountering 
any.  Their  size  is  very  various,  some  being  not  much 


bigger  than  a  hemp-seed,  others  as  large  or  larger  than 
a  kidney-bean.  They  are  collected  in  numbers  along 


the  course  of  the  great  vessels  of  the  neck,  also  in  the 
thorax  and  abdomen,  especially  in  the  mesentery  and 
alongside  the  aorta,  vena  cava  inferior,  and  iliac  vessels; 
also  in  the  axilla  and  groiu,  and  on  the  popliteal  vessels. 
A  lymphatic  or  lacteal,  previous  to  entering  a  gland, 
divides  into  several  small  branches,  which  are  named 
afferent  vessels.  As  they  enter,  their  external  coat  be¬ 
comes  continuous  with  the  capsule  of  the  gland,  and  the 
vessels,  much  thinned,  divide  and  subdivide  while  pur¬ 
suing  a  tortuous  course,  and,  finally  anastomosing,  form 
a  plexus.  The  vessels  composing  this  plexus  unite  to 
form  two  or  more  afferent  vessels,  which,  on  emerging 
from  the  gland,  are  again  invested  with  their  external 
coat.  Capillary  vessels  are  abundantly  distributed  on 
the  walls  of  the  lymphatics  in  the  glands.  The  absorb¬ 
ent  system  discharges  its  contents  into  the  veins  at  two 
points,  —  namely,  at  the  junction  of  the  subclavian  and 
internal  jugular  veins  of  the  left  side  by  the  thoracic 
duct,  and  in  the  corresponding  part  of  the  veins  of  the 
right  side  by  the  right  lymphatic  trunk.  The  openings 
are  guarded  by  valves. 

Lyni'plieduct,  n.  [Lat,  lympha,  and  ductus,  duct.] 

(Anat.)  A  lymphatic,  (r.) 

Lyniphog'raphy,  n.  [Lat.  lympha,  and  Gr.  gra • 
phein,  to  depict.J  A  treatise  on,  or  description  of,  the 
lymphatic  vessels  and  their  uses. 

Lymph'y,  a.  Containing  lymph ;  resembling  lymph. 

Lyn'cean,  a.  [From  Lat.  lynx,  lyncis.  See  Lynx.] 
Belonging  to  the  lynx. 

Lynch,  v.  a.  [imp.  and  pp.  lynched,  ( lincht .)]  To  ad* 
minister  capital  punishment,  or  inflict  severe  bodily 
maltreatment,  upon  an  individual  by  non-judicial  pro¬ 
cess,  as  by  a  mob,  or  body  of  regulators,  or  other  un¬ 
authorized  persons.  (American.) 

Lynch  burg,  in  California,  a  village  of  Butte  co.,  abt. 
27  m.  N.  of  Marysville. 

Lynch'burg,  in  Illinois,  a  post-village  of  Jefferson 
co.,  abt.  28  m.  S.E.  of  Centralia. 

Lynch'lmrg,  in  Kentucky,  a  village  of  Marion  co. 

Lynch'burg,  in  N.  Carolina,  a  village  of  Stokes  co. 

Lynch  burg,  in  Ohio,  a  village  of  Columbiana  co., 
abt.  15  m.  W.  by  S.  of  New  Lisbon. 

— A  post-village  of  Highland  co.,  abt.  50  m.  E.  by.  N.  of 
Cincinnati. 

Lynch'burg;,  in  S.  Carolina,  a  post-village  of  Sum¬ 
ter  dist..  abt.  l8  m.  N.E  of  Sutnterville. 


Lynch'burg-,  in  Tennessee,  a  post-town,  cap.  of  Moore 
co.,  about  78  m.  S.S.E.  of  Nashville.  Pop.  (1897  )  650. 
Lynch'burg,  in  Texas,  a  post-village  of  Harris  co.,on 
Buffalo  bayou,  opposite  San  Jacinto,  and  about  18  m.  E. 
of  Houston. 


Lynch'burg,  in  Virginia,  a  fine  city  of  Campbell  co., 
on  the  James  river,  about  120  m.  W.S.W.  of  Richmond  , 
Lat,  37°  36'  N.,  Lon.  79°  22'  W.  It  is  connected  by 
canal  and  railroad  with  the  State  capital,  has  an  active 
trade,  and  contains  some  extensive  manufactories,  par¬ 
ticularly  of  tobacco.  Pop.  (1897)  about  22,500. 
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I,>  noli  - law.  n.  [Said  to  be  derived  from  one  Lynch , 
who  took  the  law  into  his  own  hands  ]  A  term  used  in 
the  United  States  to  denote  the  practice  of  administer¬ 
ing  capital  (or  minor)  punishment,  by  unauthorized 
persons,  without  the  sanction  of  a  judicial  process. — 
Primitive  law  attending  a  mock  trial.  —  In  England,  L. 
L.  is  called  Lidfnrd  Law. 

Lynch’§  CreeU,  in  S.  Carolina,  rises  near  the  N. 
border  of  Lancaster  co..  and  flowing  S.E.  enters  the  Great 
Pedee  River,  between  Marion  and  Williamsburg  co. 

— A  village  of  Florence  co. 

Lynch'wood,  in  South  Carolina,  a  post-office  of  Ker¬ 
shaw  district. 

Lyndeborongll  (lind'bur-ruh),  in  New  Hampshire,  a 
post-town  of  Hillsborough  co. 

Liyn'den,  or  Lyndon,  in  Wisconsin,  a  village  and 
township  of  Juneau  county,  about  112  m.  W.N.W.  of 
Milwaukee. 

— A  township  of  Sheboygan  co. 

Lynden-tree.  n.  ( Bot .)  See  Linden. 

Lyn'don.in  Illinois,  a  post-village  of  Whitesides  co., 
about  150  m.  N.  of  Springfield. 

Lyn'don.  in  Kansas,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Osage,  co., 

8  m.  E.  of  Osage  City.  Pop.  (1895)  841. 

Lyn'don,  in  Neic  York,  a  township  of  Cattaraugus 
county. 

Lyn'don,  in  Ohio ,  a  post-village  of  Ross  co. 

Lyn'don.  in  Vermont,  a  post-township  of  Caledonia 
county,  about  7  miles  N.  of  St.  Johusburg.  Pop.  (1897) 
about  2,700. 

Lyn'don  Center,  in  Vermont,  a  post-village  in  Cale¬ 
donia  co.,  about  42  m.  N.E.  of  Montpelier. 

Lyn'don  Corner,  in  Vermont,  a  village  of  Caledonia 
co.,  about  40  m.  N.E.  of  Montpelier. 

Lyn'don ville.  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of  Orleans 
co.,  about  250  m.  W.  by  N.  of  Albany.  Pop.  700. 

Lyn'don  ville,  in  Vermont,  a  post-vill.  of  Caledonia  co. 

Lyne  (line),  a.  river  of  Scotlaud,  co.  of  Peebles,  rising 
on  the  borders  of  Edinburgh  co.,  and  after  a  S.  course 
of  20  miles,  falling  into  the  Tweed,  above  Peebles. — 
Another,  of  England,  in  Stafford  co.,  which  falls  into 
the  Trent. — Another,  of  Northumberland  co.,  which 
falls  into  the  sea. 

Lynes'ville.  in  North  Carolina,  a  village  of  Granville 
co.,  about  54  m.  N.  of  Raleigh. 

Lynn,  in  Indiana,  a  village  of  Adams  co.,  about  33  m. 
S.  by  E.  of  Fort  Wayne. 

— A  village  of  Martin" co.,  about  45  m.  E.  of  Vincennes. 

— A  township  of  Posey  co. 

— A  post-town  of  Randolph  co.,  about  8  m.  S.S.E.  of  Win¬ 
chester.  Pop.  (1897)  590. 

Lynn,  in  Iou-a,  a  township  of  Sioux  co. 

— A  village  of  Plymouth  co. 

— A  village  of  Warreu  co. 

Lynn,  in  Michigan,  a  post-township  of  St.  Clair  co. ; 
pop.  about  400. 

Lynn,  in  Massachusetts,  a  city  and  seaport  of  Essex  co., 
on  the  N.E.  shore  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  about  9  in. 
N.N.E  of  Boston;  Lat.  42°  27'  51"  N.,  Lon.  70°  57'  27" 
W.  L.  is  finely  situated,  regularly  laid  out,  aud  gener¬ 
ally  well  built.  It  contains  many  handsome  edifices, 
and  has  long  been  noted  for  its  extensive  shoe  manu¬ 
factories.  There  are  at  present  nearly  200  establish¬ 
ments  engaged-in  this  branch  of  industry,  employing 
about  17,200  persons,  of  whom  over  11,000  are  females, 
and  manufacturing,  on  an  average,  10,000,000  pair  of 
ladies'andchildreu'sshoesannually,  valued  at$14, 000, 000. 
The  other  principal  manufactures  are  leather,  calico, 
glue,  machinery,  &c.  Nov.  26,  1889,  a  disastrous  fire 
occurred  at  L.,  destroying  *5,000,000  worth  of  property, 
the  fire  extended  over  80  acres,  consuming  142  dwel¬ 
lings  and  154  business  houses.  Pop.  (1895)  62,355. 

Lynn,  in  Pennsylrania,  a  township  of  Lehigh  co. 

— A  post-village  of  Susquehanna  co. 

Lynn'field,  in  Massachusetts,  a  prosperous  post-town 
of  Essex  co. 

Lynn'field  Center,  in  Mass.,  a  p.-v.  of  Essex  co. 

Lynn  Grove,  in  Iowa,  a  township  of  Jasper  co. 

Lynn  Regis,  or  King's  Lynn  ( tin ),  a  seaport 
town  of  England,  co.  of  Norfolk,  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Ouse,  38  m.  N.W.  of  Norwich,  and  90  m.  N.E.  of  London. 
Pop.  17,700. 

Lynn'ville,  in  Illinois,  a  post-village  of  Morgan  co., 
about  40  m.  W.  by  S.  of  Springfield. 

— A  township  of  Ogle  co. 

Lynn'ville.  in  Indiana,  a  post-village  of  Warwick  co., 
about  145  m.  S.W.  by  S.  of  Indianapolis. 

Lynn'ville,  in  Iowa,  a  post-town  of  Jasper  co. 

Lynn'ville,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village  of  Lehigh 
co.,  about  83  m.  E.N.E.  of  Harrisburg. 

!  Lynn'ville,  in  Tennessee,  a  post-town  of  Giles  co., 
about  60  m.  S.  by  W.  of  Nashville. 

Lynx,  ( lingks ,)  n.  [Fr.,  Lat.,  and  Gr. ;  Ger.  luchs.]  The 
name  given  to  certain  species  of  the  family  Felidw, 
which  differ  slightly  from  others  of  the  cat  tribe,  in 
having  the  ears  tufted  with  hair,  in  the  greater  eleva¬ 
tion  of  the  body  at  the  haunches,  and  in  having  a  shorter 
tail.  They  are  less  courageous  than  the  other  felines, 
and  show  a  sullen  and  suspicious  disposition  ;  they  live 
upon  small  quadrupeds  and  birds,  pursuing  the  latter  to 
the  tops  of  trees ;  and  some  of  them  also  resort  to  the 
water,  to  feed  on  fishes.  Felis  cervaria,  the  largest  and 
most  beautiful,  is  fouud  in  Asia  and  Europe.  Lynx 

Ivirgatus,  the  European  lynx  (Fig.  1660),  has  become 
rare,  and  is  only  found  in  the  Pyrenees  and  part  of  the 
Apennines.  In  length  this  animal  is  about  three  feet, 
and  is  very  destructive  to  the  smaller  quadrupeds. 
Among  the  ancients  it  was  celebrated  as  having  been 
harnessed  to  the  car  of  Bacchus  when  he  made  his  Indian 
conquest.  Great  quickness  of  sight  was  also  attributed 
to  it,  and  it  was  supposed  that  its  urine  was  converted 


into  a  precious  stone.  The  skin  of  the  male  is  spotted, 
and  is  more  valuable  in  winter  than  in  summer.  Auother 
species  of  lynx  is  the  caracal,  which  is  slightly  larger 
than  a  fox.  It  derives  its  name  from  the  black  color 
of  its  ears,  caracal  being  a  Turkish  word  signifying 
black.  In  North  America  there  are  several  species  of 
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these  animals,  the  best  known  of  which  is  the  northern 
or  Canada  lynx,  distinguished  by  the  name  of  loup- 
cervier,  and  le  chat  among  the  French  Canadians.  In 
the  region  round  Hudson’s  Bay  it  is  found  in  great 
abundance,  about  seven  to  niue  thousand  skins  being 
annually  exported.  Although  a  timid  creature,  and 
incapable  of  attacking  the  larger  quadrupeds,  it  is  very 
destructive  to  rabbits  and  hares,  on  which  it  chiefly 
preys.  When  brought  to  bay  by  a  hunter,  it  makes  but 
a  slight  resistance;  for,  though  it  spits  and  erects  the 
hair  on  its  back  like  a  cat,  it  is  easily  killed  by  a  blow 
with  a  slight  stick.  In  appearance  it  is  clumsy  and 
awkward,  on  account  of  its  large  paws,  slender  loins,  and 
long  but  thick  hind  legs,  with  large  buttocks,  scarcely 
relieved  by  a  short,  thick  tail.  It  moves  in  straightfor¬ 
ward  bounds,  with  the  back  a  little  arched,  and  lighting 
on  all  four  feet  at  once.  It  is  not  swift  on  land,  but 
swims  well.  Its  flesh  is  eaten,  and  somewhat  resembles 
the  rabbit  in  flavor.  It  breeds  once  a  year,  and  has  two 
young  ones  at  a  time.  There  are  three  other  American 
species,  named,  respectively,  L.  rufus,  the  American 
Wild-cat ;  L.  rufus  macuUitus,  the  Texas  Wild-cat ;  and 
L.  fasciatus,  the  Reed-cat. 

(Astron.)  A  constellation  of  the  northern  hemisphere, 
formed  and  named  by  Helvetius.  It  is  surrounded  by 
the  Cameleopard,  the  Great  Bear,  Leo  Minor,  and  the 
modern  constellation  called  HerscheTs  Telescope.  Its 
largest  stars  are  of  the  fourth  magnitude  only. 

Lynx  Sap'phire,  n.  A  name  given  by  jewellers  to 
dark  grayish  or  greenish-blue  varieties  of  Sapphire  and 
Iolite. 

Lynx'ville,  in  Wisconsin,  a  village  and  township  of 
Crawford  county,  about  12  miles  south  of  Lansing, 
Iowa. 

Lyons,  (Eng.  Won  ;  Fr.  le'awng,)  a  large  city  of  France, 
cap.  of  the  department  Rhone,  aud  the  second  of  the 
kingdom  in  population  and  commercial  importance,  sit¬ 
uate  chiefly  on  a  peninsula  between  the  rivers  Rhone  and 
Saone.  275  in.  E.N.E.  of  Bordeaux,  172  m.  N.N.W.  of  Mar¬ 
seilles,  and  245  m.  S.E.  of  Paris  ;  Lat.  45°  45'  44"  N.,  Lon. 
4°  49'  34"  E.  It  is  the  seat  of  an  archbishop,  and  is  the 
chef-lieu  of  the  seventh  military  division.  Many  of  the 
public  buildings  are  interesting  at  once  for  their  archi¬ 
tecture,  extent,  and  antiquity.  Of  these,  the  cathedral 
and  church  of  St.  Nizier,  the  Hotel-de-Ville  (town-hall), 
the  finest  edificeof  the  kind inthe country, the  hospital,, 
the  public  library  with  130,000  volumes,  and  the  Palais 
des  Beaux  Arts,  are  perhaps  the  most  notable  among 
numerous  and  important  institutions.  There  are  also  a 
university-academy,  an  imperial  veterinary  school  —  the 
first  founded  in  the  country,  and  still  the  best,  —  schools 
for  agriculture,  medicine,  and  the  fine  arts,  &c.  The 
two  rivers  are  crossed  by  19  bridges ;  12  over  the  Saone, 
and  7  over  the  Rhone.  The  quays,  28  in  number,  are 
said  to  be  the  most  remarkable  in  Europe.  The  princi¬ 
pal  are  St.  Clair,  St.  Antoine,  and  Orleans.  There  are 
several  large  and  important  suburbs  —  La  Gnillotiere, 
Les  Brotteaux,  La  Croix-Rousse,  &c. ;  several  fine 
squares,  of  which  the  Place  Bellecour  is  one  of  the 
largest  in  Europe.  The  fortifications  extend  in  a  circle 
of  13  miles  around  the  city.  From  its  situation  on  two 
great  rivers,  and  on  the  Paris  and  Marseille  aDd  other 
railways,  L.  has  become  the  great  warehouse  of  the 
south  of  France  and  of  Switzerland.  The  principal 
manufactures  of  L.  are  silk  stuffs  of  all  kinds,  which 
have  long  been  held  in  the  highest  esteem.  An  immense 
number  of  establishments,  giving  employment  directly 
or  indirectly  to  100,600  hands,  are  engaged  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  silk  fabrics.  —  L.,  the  anc.  Lugdunum,  was 
founded  about  42  years  before  the  Christian  aera,  and 
suffered  greatly  during  the  revolution  from  the  conflicts 
of  hostile  parties.  It  is  the  birthplace  of  Germanicus, 
the  emperors  Claudius,  M.  Aurelius,  and  Caracalla;  of 
Jussieu,  Jacquard,  and  Camille  Jourdau;  and  is  con¬ 
nected  by  railway  with  Marseille,  Paris,  and  the  Loire 
at  Roanne.  Pop.  (1897  )  401,500. 

Lyon,  in  Iowa,  a  township  of  Hamilton  co. 

Lyoil,  in  Kansas ,  an  E.  central  co. ;  area ,  about  858  sq.  m. 
Hirers.  Neosho  aud  Cottonwood  rivers.  Surface,  diver¬ 
sified,  soil,  fertile.  Cap.  Emporia.  Pop.  (1895)  23,795. 

Lyon,  in  Kentucky,  a  W.  co. ;  area,  about  275  sq.  miles. 
‘Rivers.  Tennessee  and  Cumberland  rivers,  besides  many 
smaller  streams.  Surface,  slightly  diversified;  soil,  fer¬ 
tile.  Cap.  Eddyville.  Pop.  (1890)  7,628. 

Lyon,  in  Michigan,  a  prosperous  township  of  Oakland 
county. 

Lyon,  in  Nevada,  a  W.  county;  about  264  sq.  miles. 


Rivers.  Carson  River,  and  some  smaller  streams.  Sur¬ 
face,  mouutainous;  soil,  fertile.  Min.  Silver  in  great 
abundance.  Cap.  Dayton. 

Lyon,  (Gulf  of,)  the  N.W.part  of  the  Mediterranean 
Sea,  extending  along  the  S.  coast  of  France,  from  the 
coast  of  Catalonia  to  the  Gulf  of  Genoa. 

Lyon  King-at-Arms.  See  Herald’s  College. 

Lyon 'unis,  a  former  province  of  France,  was  bounded 
on  the  W.  by  Auvergne,  and  on  the  S.  by  Languedoc. 
Its  territory  coincides  nearly  with  the  present  depart¬ 
ments  of  Rhone,  Loire,  Haute-Loire,  and  Puy-de-Dome. 

Ly'ons,  in  Illinois,  a  post-village  of  Cook  co.,  about  13 
m.  W.S.W.  of  Chicago. 

Ly'ons,  in  Iowa,  a  city  and  township  of  Clinton  co.,  on 
the  Mississippi  river,  about  40  m.  N.E.  of  Davenport. 
Pop.  (1895  )  6,002. 

— A  township  of  Mills  co. 

Ly'ons,  in  Michigan,  a  post-village  and  township  of 
Ionia  county,  about  31  miles  north-west  of  Lan¬ 
sing. 

Ly'ons,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  and  township, 
cap.  of  Wayne  county,  about  36  miles  E.  by  S.  of 
Rochester. 

Ly'ons,  in  Ohio,  a  post-office  of  Fulton  co. 

Ly'ons,  in  Wisconsin,  a  township  of  Sauk  coun¬ 
ty. 

— A  post-village  of  Walworth  co.,  about  9  miles  E.S.E.  of 
Elkhorn. 

Ly'onsdale,  in  New  York, a  post-village  of  Lewis  co., 
abt.  120  m.  N.W.  of  Albany. 

Lyon's  Station,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village  of 
Berks  co..  abt.  15  m.  N.E.  of  Reading. 

Ly'ons  ville,  in  Illinois,  a  post-village  of  Cook  cc., 
abt.  16  m.  S.W.  of  Chicago. 

Ly'onsville,  in  Wisconsin,  a  village  of  Manitowoc  co., 
abt.  40  m.  N.E.  of  Fond  du  Lac. 

Lyon  Valley,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  P.  0.  of  Lehigh  co. 

Lyon-verses.  n.pl.  (Pros.)  Versesdiffering  from  Pa¬ 
lindromes  (q.  v.)  in  that  each  word,  and  not  each  letter,  i» 
reversed  in  order  to  ascertain  the  double  reading,  which 
frequently  assumes  the  nature  of  question  and  answer. 
They  were  invented  by  Caius  Sollius  Sidonius  Apollina- 
ris,  who  was  B.  at  Lyons  about  431.  and  D.  Aug.  21,  482 
or484.  The  following  epitaph  in  Cumwallow  church¬ 
yard,  Cornwall,  is  an  English  Lyon-verse : 

'•  Shall  we  all  die? 

We  shall  die  all ; 

All  die  shall  we  — 

Die  all  we  shall." 

Ly'ra,  n.  [Lat.  lyre.]  (Anat.)  A  portion  of  the  brain, 
between  the  posterior  crura  of  the  fornix  of  the  cere¬ 
brum,  and  marked  with  prominent  medullary  fibres,  so 
as  to  give  it  the  appearance  of  a  lyre. 

(Astron.)  One  of  the  48  constellations  of  Ptolemy, 
supposed  to  represent  the  lyre  that  was  carried  by  Mer¬ 
cury.  It  is  situated  in  the  N.  hemisphere  to  the  S.  of 
the  constellation  Draco,  having  Cygnus  on  one  side  and 
Hercules  on  the  other.  The  name  Vega  is  given  to  its 
largest  star,  which  is  one  of  the  first  magnitude. 

Ly'rate,  Ly 'rated,  a.  [From  Lat.  lyra.]  (Bot.)  Lyre¬ 
shaped  ;  as,  a  lyrate  leaf. 

Lyre,  (Hr,)  n.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  and  Gr.  lyra.  Etymol.  uncer¬ 
tain  ]  (Mus.)  The  most  primitive  of  all  stringed  instru¬ 
ments.  invented,  according  to  the  traditions  of  the 
Egyptians,  by  Mercury,  in  the  year  of  the  world  2,000. 


Fig.  1661. 

Egyptian  figures  of  lyres.  1,  2,  played  without,  and  3,  4,  with 
the  plectrum  ;  4  is  the  supposed  Hebrew  lyre. 

We  find  it  first  spoken  of  under  this  name  by  Aristoph¬ 
anes;  it  is  also  mentioned  by  Aymerie  in  the  Life  of 
Charlemagne.  The  Greeks,  in  all  probability,  derived 
their  lyre  from  the  Egyptians,  (Fig.  1661 ;  see  also  Fig. 
290.)  It  was  at  a  very  early  period  of  its  existeuce  un¬ 
doubtedly  capable,  even  with  a  very  few  strings,  of  pro¬ 
ducing  a  great  variety  of  sounds  differing  in  pitch.  At 
first  it  possessed  only  three  strings;  to  these,  however; 
one  was  afterwards  added  by  the  Muses,  and  one  each 
by  Orpheus,  Linus,  and  Thomyris;  thus  forming  it  into 
a  heptachord:  this  number  was  at  last  increased  to  11. 
The  L.  was  of  a  very  graceful  form,  possessing  a  hollow 
body  to  swell  the  sound,  and  was  played  upon  with  a 
plectrum,  or  /.  -stick,  of  ivory  or  polished  wood.  Some 
L.  are  said  to  have  been  constructed  of  tortoise-shell. 
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lyre-bird,  (Manura  superba.) 


One  was  invented  by  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  in  the  shape  of 
a  horse's  skull.  The  ancient  names  for  this  instrument 
were,  lyra  phorminx ,  chelys ,  barbilns,  barbiton,  cithara. 

Ly  re'- bird,  n.  (Zoiil.) .The  common  name  of  an  Austra¬ 
lian  bird, the  different  species  of  which  compose  theta  mi  ly 
Menuridx ,  order  Inses- 
sores.  They  are  nearly’  . 
as  large  as  a  pheasant, flL 
and  are  distinguished  'It 
by  the  remarkable  tail  j, 
of  the  male,  which  is 
composed  of  three  sorts 
of  feathers  ;  —  12  very'// 
long,  and  with  very  fine 
and  widely  separated 
barbs ;  two  more  in  the 
middle,  only  one  side  of 
which  is  furnished  with 
barbs ;  and  two  more  ex¬ 
ternal,  curved  into  the 
form  of  the  arms  of  a  L., 
and  whose  internal 
barbs,  large  and  thickly 
set,  form  a  sort  of  broad 
ribbon,  while  the  exter¬ 
nal  barbs  are  very  short. 

Lyric,  Lyrical, 

(lir'ik,  lir’ik-al,)  a.  [  Lat. 
lyricus ;  Fr.  lyrique.] 

Pertaining  to,  or  having 
the  qualities  of  a  lyre,  lute,  or  harp. 

Lyric  Poetry.  (Lit.)  Under  this  term  is  commonly 
understood  the  poetry  intended  to  be  sung  or  accom¬ 
panied  with  music.  This  distinction  was  not  at  first  pe¬ 
culiar  to  any  particular  species  of  poetry,  for,  originally,  I 
music  and  poetry  were  always  joined  together.  After  a 
time  the  bards  began  to  compose  pieces  which  were  to 
be  recited  or  read,  not  to  be  sung ;  such  poems  as  were 
still  designed  to  be  joined  with  music  were,  by  way  of 
distinction,  called  odes.  The  ode  was  that  form  of  poetry 
under  which  the  original  bards  poured  forth  their  en¬ 
thusiastic  strains,  praised  their  gods  and  their  heroes, 
celebrated  their  victories,  and  lamented  their  misfor¬ 
tunes.  It  was  chiefly  in  the  spirit  and  manner  of  its 
execution  that  it  was  distinguished  from  other  kinds  of 
poetry.  The  subject  being  of  a  lofty  and  transporting 
nature,  justified  a  bolder  and  more  passionate  strain 
than  belonged  to  the  simple  narrative.  Hence  the 
enthusiasm  that  belongs  to  it,  and  the  liberties  it  is 
allowed  to  take  beyond  any  other  species  of  poetry. 
Hence,  too,  that  neglect  of  regularity,  those  digressions, 
and  that  disorder  which  it  is  supposed  to  admit  of.  The 
term  L.  P.  is  commonly  applied  to  all  kinds  of  verse 
that  partake  in  any  degree  of  the  characteristics  of  that 
to  which  it  was  first  applied.  Thus  we  have  lyrical 
ballads,  which  might  with  equal  propriety  be  termed 
epical ;  and  hear  of  the  lyrical  measures  of  Horace, 
where  we  have  no  ground  to  suppose  that  they  were 
sung,  and  which  have  no  fitness  for  musical  rehearsal. 
The  ancient  Greeks  speak  of  nine  as  the  principal  of 
their  lyric  poets ;  viz.,  Alcmseon,  Alcaeus,  Sappho,  Stesi- 
chorus,  Ibycus,  Anacreon,  Simonides,  Pindar,  and  Bac- 
chylides ;  but,  with  the  exception  of  Anacreon  and 
Pindar,  nothing  remains  to  us  of  the  works  of  these 
authors  but  a  few  fragments.  To  these  two,  however, 
the  judgment  of  all  has  ascribed  the  palm  of  pre-emi¬ 
nence  in  L.  P.  Each  of  these  excels  in  his  particular 
line.  Anacreon  sings  of  women  and  roses  and  wine; 
Pindar,  of  heroes,  of  public  contests,  of  victories,  and 
laurels.  The  one  melts  away  in  amatory  softuess  ;  the 
other  is  ever  like  a  foaming  steed  of  the  race,  vaulting 
in  the  pride  of  conscious  strength,  or  the  furious  war- 
horse,  dashing  fearlessly  on  over  every  obstacle.  Under 
these  masters,  Grecian  lyrics  were  advanced  to  their 
greatest  perfection.  Among  the  Romans,  who  principally 
followed  the  Greek  models,  Horace  stands  almost  alone 
as  the  representative  of  Greek  poetry.  To  him  even  the 
Greeks  themselves  can  present  a  superior  only  in  the 
bold  and  lofty  Pindar.  That  Horace  borrowed  freely 
from  the  Oroeks  has  been  clearly  shown,  yet  the  univer¬ 
sal  admiration  that  his  odes  have  awakeued  is  manifest 
proof  of  the  power  of  his  genius.  The  most  important 
branch  of  the  Uoman  lyric  is  satire.  English  L.  P„ 
strictly  so  called,  is  late  in  its  full  development. 
Scarcely  any  poems  occur  before  the  time  of  Milton  that 
are  worthy  of  the  name  of  lyrical.  In  “  Lycidas,”  “  11 
Penseroso,”  and  “L’Allcgro,”  wo  have,  perhaps,  the 
most  beautiful  examples  of  which  our  language  can 
boast.  In  Dryden,  Pope,  Gray,  and  Cowley,  we  meet 
with  some  good  specimens  of  lyrics.  The  works  of 
Wordsworth  andColoridgo  are  eminently  lyrical  in  their 
character,  and,  in  our  time,  Tennyson  and  other  poets 
have  produced  excellent  examples.  L.  P.  is  said,  from 
its  nature,  to  have  “  flourished  better  at  court  than  the 
dramatic  and  epic,  both  of  which,  like  history,  require 
liberty,  because  they  must  represent  truly  the  char¬ 
acter  of  man,  in  his  manifold  strivings,  which  cannot 
be  done  but  by  viewing  life  impartially,  and  depicting 
it  freely;  while  the  lyric  poet,  in  most  of  his  highest 
efforts,  aims  to  express  his  adoration — be  it  of  a  hero, 
or  his  mistress,  or  nature,  or  God ;  and  this  tone  coin¬ 
cides  well  with  the  adulation  of  courts.  Hence,  when 
the  drama  and  epic  have  gone  down  with  the  decay  of 
national  independence  and  spirit,  and  genius,  debarred 
from  action,  lives  only  in  contemplation,  L.  P.  con¬ 
tinues,  and  not  unfrequently  even  flourishes;  because 
man  always  feels — adoration,  love  and  hatred  can¬ 
not  die." 

Lyr'ic.  n.  A  lyrical  poem ; — opposed  to  epic. — A  com¬ 
poser  of  lyric  poems. 

“After  the  manner  of  the  old  Grecian  lyrics.'' — Addison. 


— Averse  of  the  kind  commonly  used  in  lyric  poetry;  — 
generally  in  the  plural. 

“  Those  lyrics  sweeter  than  Ausonian  airs.”  —  Davies. 

■lyricism,  ( llr'i-sizm ,)  n.  A  lyric  composition. 

Lyrist,  (Wrist,)  n.  [Gr.  lyristes ;  Fr .  lyriste.}  A  musical 
performer  on  the  harp,  lute,  or  lyre. 

**  His  tender  theme  the  charming  lyrists  chose.”  Pope. 

Lys,  or  Leye.  [Du.  Lice.]  A  tributary  of  the  river 
Scheldt,  rising  in  France  near  the  little  town  of  Lys- 
bourg,  dept,  of  Pas-de-Calais,  and  flowing  in  a  N.  direc¬ 
tion,  joins  the  Scheldt  at  Ghent  in  Belgium,  after  a 
course  of  100  m.  The  L.  once  formed  the  boundary  be¬ 
tween  France  and  Germany. 

I.ysan  tier,  a  celebrated  Spartan  naval  and  military 
commander,  lived  in  the  4th  century  b.  c.  He  had  the 
command,  B.  c.  407,  of  the  Spartan  fleet  off  the  coast  of 
Asia  Minor,  where  he  defeated  the  Athenians  under  An- 
tiochus,  and  gained  great  influence,  both  among  the 
Greeks  and  the  Persians.  His  great  exploits  were  the 
victory  of  iEgos-Potami,  in  405,  which  virtually  closed 
the  Peloponnesian  War;  the  capture  of  Athens  in  the 
following  year,  and  the  establishment  there  of  the  gov¬ 
ernment  of  the  Thirty  Tyrants;  and  securing  the  suc¬ 
cession  of  Agesilaus  to  the  Spartan  kingdom,  in  397.  The 
new  king,  however,  slighted  him,  and  crossed  his  plans. 
L.  fell  at  the  battle  of  Haliartus.  395. 

Lysan'dcr,  in  Ohio,  a  post-office  of  Athens  co.,  located 
5  m.  S.  E.  of  Athens. 

Lysander,  in  New  York,  a  post-town  of  Onondaga  co. 
Pop.  (18971  5.250. 

Lysias,  ( li'se-Ss ,)  a  celebrated  Greek  orator,  the  son  of 
a  Syracusan,  was  B.  at  Athens,  B  c.  458.  He  wrote,  it  is 
said,  230  orations,  but  of  these  we  possess  only  35.  The 
style  of  L.  is  admired  for  its  clearness  and  elegance,  and 
his  language  for  its  purity. 

Ly'sias,  general  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  king  of  Syria, 
who  sent  him  against  Judas  Maccabaeus,  by  whom  he 
was  surprised  and  defeated,  with  the  loss  of  5,000  men. 
L.  saved  himself  by  flight,  and,  after  the  death  of  Epiph¬ 
anes,  returned  to  power,  as  regent,  under  Antiochus 
Eupator  He  laid  siege  to  Jerusalem  ;  but  learning  that 
Philip,  who  disputed  the  regency  with  him,  had  taken 
possession  of  the  capital  of  Syria,  he  raised  the  siege, 
marched  against  Philip,  and  defeated  him.  Both  Eupa¬ 
tor  and  himself  were  subsequently  abandoned  by  their 
partisans,  and  slain  by  their  guards,  B.  c.  162. 

Lysimacliia,  (-md'ke-a,)  n.  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants, 
order  Primulacex.  They  are  mostly  perennial  herbs, 
with  opposite  or  verticillate,  entire  leaves.  The  prin¬ 
cipal  American  species  are  L.  ciliata,  the  Fringe-stalk, 
Loosestrife,  or  Heart-leaved  Loosestrife:  L.  hybrida,  the 
Hybrid  Loosestrife ;  L.  quadrifnlia ,  the  Four-leaved 
Loosestrife;  L.  heterophylla,  the  Various-leaved  Loose¬ 
strife  ;  and  L.  longifolia,  the  Prairie  Money-wort. 

Lysintachus,  ( li-sim'a-kus ,)  one  of  the  generals  and 
successors  of  Alexander  the  Great,  was  a  Macedonian 
of  low  origin,  early  remarkable  for  physical  strength 
and  courage.  On  the  death  of  Alexander,  b.  c.  323, 
Thrace  and  the  neighboring  countries  were  the  share  of 
L.,  who  became  also  king  of  Macedonia  in  286.  The  mur¬ 
der  of  his  son  Agathocles,  a  great  favorite  of  the  people, 
at  the  instigation  of  his  wife  Arsinoe,  provoked  a  revolt 
in  Asia;  Seleucus  took  up  the  cause  of  the  widow  Ly- 
sandra,  and  L.  was  killed  in  the  battle  which  ensued, 
B.  c.  281.  L.  had  assumed  the  title  of  king  in  306.  He 
was  founder  of  a  city  on  the  Hellespont,  named  after 
him  Lysimachi. 

Lysip  pus,  a  celebrated  Grecian  sculptor,  who  worked 
with  such  extraordinary  diligence,  that  he  is  said  to 
have  left  behind  him  1,300  pieces,  every  one  of  which 
evinced  marks  of  superior  genius.  He  received  from 
Alexander  the  Great  the  singular  privilege  of  exclu¬ 
sively  making  his  effigy  in  cast  metal ;  and  he  accord¬ 
ingly  executed  a  series  of  figures  of  that  prince,  from 
childhood  to  maturity.  He  greatly  improved  the  art  of 
statuary,  and  gave  to  the  human  figure  a  degree  of  sym¬ 
metry  and  beauty  unattained  by  his  predecessors. 

Lys'sa,  n.  [Gr.,  rage,  fury.]  (Med.)  Hydrophobia. 

Ly  te'rian,  a.  [Gr.  lyterios .]  (Med.)  Denoting  the 
termination  of  a  disease. 

Lytlie,  n.  (Zoijl.)  In  Scotland,  a  denomination  for  the 
whiting. 

Lytlio'nia,  in  Georgia,  a  post-village  of  DeKalb  co., 
abt.  24  m.  E.S.E.  of  Atlanta. 

Lythra'cese,  n.  pi.  [From  Gr.  luthron,  blood  mingled 
with  dust,  because  of  its  color.]  (Bot.)  The  Loose¬ 
strife  family,  an  order  of  plants,  alliance  Saxifragales. 
Diag.  Consolidated  styles,  a  tubular  permanent  calyx 
with  the  petals  in  the  margin,  opposite  leaves,  and  no 
albumen.  —  They  are  herbs  or  shrubs,  with  entire,  ex- 
stipulate,  and  usually  opposite  leaves.  Calyx  tubular, 
ribbed,  persistent,  bearing  deciduous  petals  and  sta¬ 
mens,  the  latter  being  inserted  below  the  petals ;  an¬ 
thers  2-celled,  adnate,  bursting  longitudinally;  ovary 
superior,  with  axile  placentation ;  style  1.  Fruit  mem¬ 
braneous,  dehiscent,  surrounded  by  the  non-adherent 
calyx. 

Lyth'rum,  n.  [Gr.  lythron,  black  blood;  referring  to 
the  color  of  the  flower.]  (Bot.)  The  typical  genus  of  the 
order  Lythracex,  q.  v. 

Ly'tUe  Cit'y,  in  Iowa,  a  post-office  of  Iowa  co. 

Lyt'Mesville,  in  Illinois,  a  village  of  McLean  co.,abt. 
70  m.  11. E.  of  Springfield. 

Lyfi/ltoii,  (Edward  George  Earle  Lytton  Bulwer- 
Lytton,)  Lord,  d.c.l.,  a  distinguished  English  man  of 
letters,  B.  1805.  He  graduated  at  Trinity  Hall,  Cam¬ 
bridge,  in  1825,  and  at  once  appeared  as  an  author,  hav¬ 
ing  from  his  earliest  childhood  evinced  a  decided  taste 
for  literature.  In  1827  he  published  anonymously  Falk- 
land.  a  love-story  iu  one  vol.  At  the  close  of  the  same 


year,  his  first  great  novel,  Pelham,  err  the  Adventures  of 
a  Gentleman,  stamped  its  author  as  a  consummate  master 
of  his  art.  This  brilliant  success- was  well  sustained  by 
the  following  novels  :  —  The  Disowned  ( 1828) ;  Devereux 
(1829);  and  Paul  Clifford,  in  1830.  A  satirical  poem, 
entitled  the  Siamese  Twins,  was  the  fruit  of  his  literary 
activity  in  1831,  associated  with  which  in  the  same  vol. 


Fig.  1663.  —  lord  lytton. 


was  the  charming  poem  of  Milton.  In  1832  L.  gave  to 
the  world  his  celebrated  novel  of  Eugene  Aram-,  and  in 
1833.  Godnlphin.  About  this  time  he  assumed  the  edi¬ 
torship  of  the  “  New  Monthly  Magazine,”  succeeding  the 
poet  Campbell.  A  series  of  papers,  contributed  to  this 
serial,  were  collected  and  republished,  in  1835,  under 
the  title  of  The  Student.  In  1833,  also,  appeared  his 
England  and  the  English,  a  series  of  witty  and  caustic 
kaleidoscopic  sketches  of  national  character,  Ac.  This 
was  followed  by  The  Pilgrims  of  the  Rhine,  and  by  the 
brilliant  classic,  fiction  called  The  Last  Days  of  Pompeii. 
Iu  1835,  LI s  splendidly  picturesque  historical  novel, 
Rienzi,  the  Last  of  the,  Roman  Tribunes,  achieved  uni¬ 
versal  popularity.  Entering  parliament  in  1831,  L. 
joined  the  Whig  party,  publishing,  in  1835,  his  cele¬ 
brated  political  pamphlet,  The  Crisis.  In  the  same  year, 
he  gave  to  the  world  Leila,  or  the.  Siege  of  Granada;  and. 
in  1836,  Athens,  its  Rise  and  Fall,  a  work  abounding)!) 
historical  research,  acumen,  and  elegant  scholarship 
In  1837-8,  his  novels  of  Ernest  Maltravers,  and  its  se¬ 
quel,  Alice,  or  the  Mysteries,  were  published.  In  1838 
L.  was  created  a  baronet  “  in  recognition  of  his  eminent 
literary  merits.”  Turning  his  attention  to  dramatic  lit¬ 
erature,  he  successively  produced  the  popular  plays  of 
The  Lady  of  Lyons ;  Rxthelieu  ;  and  Money  :  all  of  which 
successfully  keep  the  stage.  In  1851  he  wrote  a  fine 
comedy  entitled  Not  so  Bad  as  we  Seem,  “for  the  benefit 
of  the  Guild  of  Literature  and  Art.”  In  1841,  Sir  Ed¬ 
ward  brought  out  another  novel  —  Night  and  Morning, 
followed,  the  year  after,  by  his  “well-loved”  work, 
Zanoni.  In  1843  the  grand  historical  romance,  bearing 
the  name  of  The  Last  of  the  Barons,  appeared  from  the 
pen  of  this  indefatigable  author,  and,  in  1844,  a  spirited 
translation  of  the  Poems  and  Ballads  of  Schiller .  About 
1845  Sir  Edward  joined  the  Conservative  party  in  Par¬ 
liament,  and  in  the  same  year  published  his  remarkable 
satire  of  modern  London,  the  poem.  The  New  Timon, 
Lucretia,  and  his  celebrated  novel,  The  Cartons,  were 
his  next  efforts,  and,  again  next,  his  historical  romance 
of  Harold,  the  Last  of  the  Saxon  Kings.  In  1849,  King 
Arthur,  an  epic,  in  Twelve  Books,  appeared;  in  1853, 
My  Novel,  or  Varieties  in  English  Life  ;  in  1857-8,  What 
will  He  Do  with  It;  and  in  1862,  A  Strange  Story,  —  all 
highly  successful  novels.  He  hac  since  produced  Caxtcm- 
iana,  and  The  Lost  Tales  of  Miletus.  Besides  the  fore¬ 
going,  L.  is  the  author  of  voluminous  critical  articles 
and  essays  in  the  “  Quarterly,”  “  Edinburgh,”  “  West¬ 
minster,”  and  “Foreign  Quarterly  Review.”  While 
ranking  among  the  most  popular  authors  in  Britain 
since  Scott,  L.  is,  perhaps,  of  recent  English  writers,  the 
one  whose  works  are  best  known  on  the  Continent  of 
Europe.  His  uovels  are  read,  or  translated,  not  only  in 
France,  Germany,  Ac.,  but  in  the  remote  parts  of  Hun¬ 
gary  ;  while  in  the  U.  States  they  are  highly  and  popu¬ 
larly  esteemed.  On  Lord  Derby’s  accession  to  power 
in  1838,  Sir  E.  Bulwer-Lytton  was  appointed  Secretary 
of  State  for  the  Colonies,  and,  in  1866,  was  raised  to  tin- 
peerage  as  Lord  Lytton.  As  a  parliamentary  speaker. 
Lord  L.  may  be  classed  as  one  of  the  most  finished  ora¬ 
tors  of  his  time.  D.  Jan.  18,  1873. 

L.,  Edward  Robert  Bulwer,  a  popular  English  poet, 
known  under  the  non  de  plume  of  “  Owen  Meredith  ” 
is  the  only  son  of  Lord  Lytton,  and  was  born  in  1831. 
He  entered  the  diplomatic  service,  and  successively 
belonged  to  the  British  Legations  at  Washington,  Flor¬ 
ence,  Paris,  Copenhagen,  Vienna,  Athens,  and  Lisbon, 
to  which  last-named  cap.  he  was  sent  as  ambassador,’ 
1874.  His  first  work,  Clytemnestra,  and  other  Minor 
Poems,  bespoke  high  literary  genius,  and  was  warmly 
received  by  the  critics,  appeared  in  1855 ;  The  Wanderer, 
a  Collection  of  Poems  in  Many  Lands,  followed  in  1859  • 
and  a  novel  in  verse,  entitled  Lucile,  in  1860.  In  186l’ 
L.  published  Sei-bski  Pesme.  King  of  Amasis  appeared  in 
1863.  In  1876,  appointed  Gov.-General  of  India,  which 
he  resigned  in  1880. 

Lyt/ton,  a  mining  village  of  British  Columbia,  on 

|  Fraser  r>ver,  about  90  m.  N.  E.  of  New  Westminster. 
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I..  m.  A  wtr>g  ,r  extension  of  a  house  so  placed  as  to 
give  the  builui'.g  the  form  of  the  letter  L. — Anything, 
as  a  piece  of  pipe,  bent  in  the  shape  of  L. — A  brief 
expression  for  elevated  railway,  especially  in  New  York ; 
also  used  attributively,  as,  L  roads. 

L.a  Belle,  in  Missouri,  a  post-village  of  Lewis  co.,  32 
m.  N.  W.  of  Quincy,  III.,  on  the  Q.,  0.  &  K.  C.  K.  R. 
Seat  of  Western  College.  Pop.  (1897  )  850. 

La  Crosse,  ».  (Games.)  A  game  originating  among 
the  Canadian  Indians,  played  upon  a  level  field  about 
125  feet  long;  there  are  two  goal  posts,  6  feet  high 
and  6  feet  apart,  at  each  end  of  the  field ;  an  umpire 
stands  behind  each  goal,  and  there  is  a  referee,  who 
has  general  control  of  the  game.  The  players,  usually 
twelve  in  number,  are  armed  with  long,  light  sticks, 
the  “crosse”  from  which  the  game  is  named;  the 
sticks  are  bent  at  the  top,  and  have  thongs  of  raw- 
hide  interlaced  diagonally  across  the  hooked  portion, 
somewhat  as  in  a  tennis  racket,  except  that  the  strips 
are  drawn  more  loosely,  so  that  they  sag  a  little,  making 
it  easy  to  carry  a  ball  upon  them.  Only  one  ball  is 
used,  and  the  object  of  the  game  is  to  pitch  or  carry 
the  ball,  by  aid  of  the  crosse,  toward  the  enemy's  goal, 
and  then  drive  it  through.  The  goal-keepers,  who 
stand  between  the  posts,  are  the  only  players  who  are 
allowed  to  come  within  a  certain  distance  of  the  goals, 
and  they  also  are  the  only  players  who  may  touch  the 
ball  with  their  hands ;  everyone  else  must  pick  the  ball 
up  from  the  ground,  carry,  and  pitch  it  with  his  netted 
crosse.  The  game  is  very  popular  in  Canada,  and  is 
also  played  in  the  Northern  United  States,  England, 
and  Scotland. 

La  Crosse,  in  Kansas,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Rush  co., 
25  m.  S.  of  Hays  City,  on  Mo.  Pac.  R.R.  Pop.  (1895  )  428. 

La  Cygrie,  in  Kansas,  a  city  of  Linn  co.,  37  m  N.  of 
Fort  Scott,  on  K.  C.,  Ft.  S.  it  M,  R.  R. ;  has  mines  of 
excellent  coal.  Pop.  (1895  )  943. 

La  Farge,  John,  artist,  was  born  in  New  York, 
March  31,  1835;  elected  a  member  of  the  National 
Academy  (1869).  The  frescoes  in  Trinity  Church, 
Boston,  are  his  work,  and  critics  have  awarded  him 
high  ptaise  for  imagination,  suggestiveness,  and  charm 
of  color.  His  works  include:  View  over  Newport; 
New  England  Pasture  Land ;  St.  Paul  at  Athens,  &c.  Of 
late  years  he  has  devoted  himself  chiefly  to  church 
decorative  painting  and  stained  glass. 

La  lloure,  in  North  Dakota,  a  post-village,  cap.  of 
La  Moure  co.,  88  m.  S.W.  of  Fargo,  on  Northern  Pacific 
R.R.  Pop.  (1897  )  340. 

La  Pla'ta.  in  Colorado,  S.W.  co..  area.  1,860  sq.  m. , 
drained  by  the  Rio  Dolores,  the  Rio  La  Plata,  and  other 
rivers.  Surface,  mountainous,  with  beautiful  well- 
watered  vaileys ;  soil,  very  fertile  when  irrigated. 
Much  gold  and  silver  in  the  north  ;  coal  in  the  south. 
Lumbering,  mining,  and  stock  raising  are  the  chief 
occupations.  Cap.  Durango.  Pop.  (1897)  6,950. 

La  Porte  City,  in  Iowa,  a  post-town  of  Blackhawk 
co.,  40  m.  N.W.  of  Cedar  Rapids,  on  B.,  C.  R.  &  N.  R.  R.; 
has  flour  and  feed  mills,  lumber  mills,  a  creamery,  and 
other  manufactures.  Pop.  (1895)  1,296. 

La  Salle,  Robert,  Cavalier  he,  a  French  traveller, 
was  born  at  Rouen,  1643.  Having  emigrated  to  Can¬ 
ada  at  an  early  age,  he  explored  the  western  parts  of 
that  country,  voyaged  over  the  great  lakes,  and  was  the 
first  European  to  explore  the  region  of  the  Mississippi 
Valley.  In  the  course  of  the  western  exploration 
undertaken  in  1669.  he  discovered  the  Ohio  river.  He 


spent  the  two  following  years  in  exploring  northern 
Illinois,  and  was  granted  a  patent  of  nobility  in  1673. 
Fort  Crevecoeur,  which  he  established  in  1679  on  the 
Illinois  river,  as  the  starting  point  of  an  expedition 
down  the  Mississippi,  was  destroyed  by  the  Iroquois 
during  his  absence  in  Canada  for  supplies.  Organizing 
a  new  expedition  in  1680  he  descended  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Mississippi,  reaching  there  early  in  April,  1685.  He 
then  went  to  France,  returning  with  a  band  of  colo¬ 
nists  to  found  a  settlement  near  the  mouth  of  the  river. 
Mistaking  Matagorda  Bay,  Texas,  for  a  western  outlet 
of  the  river,  he  left  his  colony  there,  and  had  s  arted  to 
Canada  to  procure  more  supplies  when  he  was  assas¬ 
sinated  by  some  of  his  followers,  near  a  branch  of  the 
Trinity  river,  on  March  20,  1687. 

l.a  Salle,  in  Texas,  a  S.  co. ;  area,  1,460  sq.m.;  inter¬ 
sected  by  Rio  Prio  and  Rio  Nueces.  Surface,  hilly ; 
soil,  productive.  Products,  cattle,  sheep,  and  wool.  Cap. 
Cotulla.  Pop.  (1897  )  2,330. 

Laa'ger,  n.  [Du.]  In  South  Africa,  a  defensive 
enclosure  made  around  a  camp  by  means  of  wagons. 
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thorn-brush,  or  other  materials  ;  it  is  substantially  the 
same  as  the  zereba  of  Northern  Africa,  or  the  boma  of 
the  lake  region. 

Lab'arum.  n.  [Lat.]  A  form  of  ancient  Roman  mili¬ 
tary  standard,  consisting  of  a  staff  or  spear,  crossed 
near  the  top  by  a  bar,  from  which  hung  a  small,  richly 
ornamented  banner.  Upon  the  head  of  the  staff  was 
fixed  a  golden  wreath,  surrounding  a  chiismon.  It 
was  perfected  by,  and  became  characteristic  of,  the 
Emperor  Constantine,  and  the  term  is  preserved  in  the 
name  of  an  ecclestiastical  banner  now  displayed  iu  cer¬ 
tain  ceremonies  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 

Labette',  in  Kansas,  a  S.  E.  co. ;  area  649  sq.  m. ;  drained 
by  the  Neosho  and  Labette  rivers.  Surface,  undulating, 

'  nearly  all  prairie;  soil,  fertile;  products,  corn,  wheat 
and  oats,  tobacco,  sorghum,  castor  beans,  potatoes,  but¬ 
ter,  wool,  hav ;  live  stock.  Cap.  Oswego.  Pop.  (1895) 
27,023. 

I.abiebe  (Id-beesh'),  Eugene  Marin,  dramatist;  born 
in  Paris,  May  15,  1815  ;  studied  at  the  College  Bourbon. 
He  wrote  a  series  of  comedies,  farces  and  vaudevilles, 
which  were  marked  by  mastery  of  stage  technique,  Ac. 
Died  iu  1888. 

La'bor,  La'bour,  ».  [Fr.  labeur ;  It.  lavoro;  Lat. 
labor,  akin  to  labo,  to  be  ready  to  fall ;  Heb.  labat,  to 
fall,  to  be  thrown  down.]  Fatiguing  toil  or  exertion 
of  body;  physical  work  or  effort;  exertion  of  muscular 
strength;  employment  of  bodily  activity ;  used  in  dis¬ 
tinction  from  effort  or  exercise  of  a  sportive  or  non- 
compulsory  character. 

(Pol.  Econ.)  The  utilities  produced  by  labor  are,  ] 
according  to  J.  S.  Mill,  of  three  kinds:  “First,  utilities 
fixed  and  embodied  in  outward  objects  by  labor  em-  ! 
ployed  in  investing  external  material  things  with  prop-  j 
erties  which  reuder  them  serviceable  to  human  beings;  I 
this  is  the  common  case,  and  requires  no  illustration. 
Secondly,  utilities  fixed  and  embodied  in  human  beings, 
the  labor  being,  in  this  case,  employed  in  conferring  on 
human  beings  qualities  which  render  them  serviceable 
to  themselves  and  others ;  to  this  class  belongs  the  labor 
of  all  concerned  in  education,  not  only  schoolmasters, 
tutors,  and  professors,  but  governments,  so  far  as  they 
aim  successfully  at  the  improvement  of  the  people; 
moralists  and  clergymen,  as  far  as  productive  of  benefit ;  - 
the  labor  of  physicians,  as  far  as  instrumental  iu  pre¬ 
serving  life  and  physical  or  mental  efficiency,”  &c. 

“  Thirdly,  and  lastly,  utilities  not  fixed  or  embodied  in 
any  object,  but  consisting  iu  a  mere  service  rendered,  a 
pleasure  given,  an  inconvenience  or  a  pain  averted, 
during  a  longer  or  a  shorter  time,  but  without  leaving 
a  permanent  acquisition  in  the  improved  qualities  of 
any  person  or  thing,  the  labor  being  employed  in  pro-  J 
during  a  utility  directly,  not  (as  in  the  two  former 
cases)  in  fitting  some  other  thing  to  afford  a  utility ; 
such,  for  example,  is  the  labor  of  the  musical  performer, 
the  actor,  the  public  declaimer  or  reciter,  and  the  show¬ 
man.”  Some  good,  or  it  may  be  evil,  may  be  produced 
beyond  the  moment ;  but  immediate  pleasure  is  the 
effect  intended. 

That  labor  which  produces  the  common  things  re¬ 
quired  by  humanity — which  is  employed  in  manufac¬ 
turing  and  merchandising,  and  in  engineering  works — 
is  the  kind  of  labor  usually  referred  to  in  considering 
labor  in  the  abstract.  The  labor  of  early  civilizations 
was  performed  by  captives  and  slaves,  and,  by  govern¬ 
ment  authority  over  them,  great  works  like  the  Roman 
highways  were  made  possible.  In  later  civilization, 
the  serf  was  the  laborer,  and  in  modem  times  the  wage¬ 
worker,  his  condition  being  one  of  steady  improvement, 
until,  by  organization  and  education,  he  has  become  1 
recognized  as  the  great  ally,  and,  quite  illogicallv,  the 
great  opponent  of  capital.  The  adjustment  of  labor  to 
the  changing  conditions  of  this  age  of  wonderful 
growth  in  machinery  and  methods  of  production  has 
called  into  existence  numerous  labor  bureaus,  whose 
duties  are  mostly  in  the  way  of  gathering  statistics  and  j 
making  recommendations  to  legislatures  as  to  laws  re-  ( 
quired  by  the  laboring  interests.  There  are  28  such  [ 
bureaus  in  the  diffeient  States  of  the  Union,  the  first 
being  organized  in  Boston  in  1869.  The  United  States  j 
Department  of  Labor  was  organized  in  1885,  and  Car-  i 
roll  D.  Wright  is  the  commissioner  in  charge  at  this  j 
date. 

Labor  in  the  United  States  commands  a  higher  price  j 
than  in  most  countries  of  the  Old  World,  and  the  laborers 
of  civilized  nations,  as  a  rule,  receive  much  larger  wages 
than  those  of  half  civilized  countries.  This  appears  to 
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taught  laborer  of  a  prosperous  nation  is  capable  of  per¬ 
forming  so  much  more  useful  labor  in  a  given  time  than 
his  poorly-fed  and  little  educated  brother  in  half-bar¬ 
barous  surroundings.  Even  in  the  most  civilized  com¬ 
munities,  however,  the  occasions  are  numerous  when 
labor  lacks  employment,  and  poverty  and  misery  result. 
This  seems  to  be  largely  due  to  the  transitional  condition 
in  which  we  live,  the  hand-labor  of  the  past  giving  way 
before  the  machine-labor  of  the  present,  and  the  remedy 
would  seem  to  be  either  increased  manufacturing  and 
building  or  decreased  hours  of  labor.  The  commercial 
tendency  toward  suppressing  competition  in  staple  lines 
of  trade  shuts  off  much  hope  that  increased  manufac¬ 
turing  will  come  to  the  rescue  of  the  laboring  classes. 
Therefore  many  labor  agitators  have  turned  their 
attention  toward  the  reduction  of  hours  of  labor,  and 
there  has  been  obtained  considerable  legislation  on  the 
subject.  Through  labor  organizations  various  trades 
have  secured  a  shortening  of  hours  and  the  stoppage  of 
child  labor.  While  the  condition  of  the  workers  is  not 
what  all  could  wish,  it  is  generally  admitted  that  it  is 
better  than  at  any  previous  period  of  the  world’s  history, 
and  that  there  is  every  prospect  of  still  further  improve¬ 
ment. 

Labor  Legrisla'tion  in  the  United  States. 

(Law.)  An  immense  number  of  laws  have  been 
enacted  within  twenty  years  in  the  interests  of  the 
laboring  classes,  most  of  which  were  brought  into 
being  through  the  efforts  of  labor  organizations  and 
labor  bureaus.  The  United  States  and  the  following 
named  States  have  passed  eight-hour  laws,  constituting 
this  a  legal  day’s  work  for  all  government  employees, 
and  usually  for  all  public  works,  and  generally  in  all 
cases  where  there  is  no  real  or  implied  contract  to  the 
contrary  between  employer  or  employee,  viz.:  Cali¬ 
fornia,  Colorado,  District  of  Columbia,  Idaho,  Illinois, 
Indiana,  Kansas,  Nebraska.  Missouri,  Montana,  New 
Jersey,  New  York,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  Utah,  Wiscon¬ 
sin,  and  Wyoming.  In  the  following  States  it  is  unlaw¬ 
ful  for  an  employer  to  exact  an  agreement  from  an 
employee  not  to  become  a  member  of  a  labor  organiza¬ 
tion  :  California,  Idaho,  Indiana,  Massachusetts,  Min¬ 
nesota,  Missouri,  New  Jersey,  New  York,  and  Ohio. 
Numerous  States  have  also  passed  laws  obliging  the 
payment  of  wages  at  short  intervals,  and  without  the 
retaining  of  any  considerable  portion.  Practically  all 
the  States  make  the  payment  of  wages  a  preferred 
claim  or  lien  in  cases  of  insolvency  or  the  like,  and 
provide  for  their  payment  in  advance  of  all  other 
claims  except  taxes.  Nearly  all  States  make  it  crim¬ 
inal  to  endeavor  to  influence  votes  by  threats  of  dis¬ 
charge,  and  New  York  and  Montana  forbid  the  inser¬ 
tion  of  political  printed  matter  in  pay  envelopes.  The 
employment  of  women  and  children  for  more  than 
sixty  hours’  work  per  week  is  generally  prohibited  iu 
California,  Connecticut,  Dakota,  Indiana.  Louisiana, 
Maryland,  Maine,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  New  Hamp¬ 
shire.  New  Jersey,  New  York,  Ohio,  Oklahoma,  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  Rhode  Island,  Virginia,  and  Wisconsin,  while 
Massachusetts  prohibits  more  than  fifty-eight  hours. 
Iu  South  Carolina  and  Georgia,  where  sixty-six  hours 
usually  contitute  a  week’s  work,  contracts  for  over¬ 
time  are  void.  In  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  New 
Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania  there  are  laws  of  contract 
providing  that  if  an  employee  contracts  to  leave  a  por¬ 
tion  of  his  wages  subject  to  forfeiture  for  quitting 
work  without  notice,  the  employer  shall  also  be  liable 
for  a  like  amount  if  he  discharge  without  notice, 
except  for  incapacity,  misconduct  or  general  suspen¬ 
sion  of  business.  Many  States  regulate  the  hours  that 
shall  be  given  factory  operatives  for  meals;  others 
provide  for  arbitration  in  case  of  strikes,  and  others  for 
damages  in  case  of  accidents  to  workmen.  Theemploy- 
ment  of  women  and  children  in  mines  is  prohibited  iu 
most  of  the  mining  States,  though  some  of  them  only 
apply  to  women  under  18  or  21  years. 

The  following  legislation  passed  by  different  States  in 
1896,  illustrates  the  popular  interest  in  bettering  the 
condition  of  the  working  classes:  In  Ohio  and  Utah 
the  arbitration  of  labor  was  recognized,  Ohio  extending 
its  statute  so  as  to  cover  large  strikes, and  directing  the 
Board  of  Arbitration  to  investigate  such,  and  publish 
the  reports.  Utah  created  a  Board  of  Arbitration,  and 
makes  its  findings,  under  certain  conditions,  binding  on 
the  parties  who  call  upon  it  for  interposition.  Utah 
also  makes  the  blacklisting  of  employees  a  felony. 
Mississippi  has  legislated  to  give  employees  the  same 
rights  in  eases  of  damages  for  injury  by  accidents  as 
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persons  not  employees,  the  knowledge  of  the  unsafe 
character  of  any  machinery,  structure,  &c.,  not  affect¬ 
ing  his  rights.  In  the  case  of  an  employee  killed 
through  an  accident  for  which  the  employer  is  respon¬ 
sible,  any  damages  recovered  are  to  go  wholly  to  those 
dependent  on  him  for  support,  and  none  to  any  creditors. 
New  Jersey  passed  a  law  compelling  the  payment  of 
employees  every  two  weeks  for  wages  due  within  twelve 
days.  Maryland  passed  a  similar  law  for  the  coal¬ 
miners  in  Allegany  County.  Massachusetts  compels  a 
weekly  payment  in  concerns  where  25  or  more  persons 
are  employed.  Utah  has  legislaled  in  favor  of  eight 
hours  for  coal  miners,  also  for  inspection  of  mines  as  to 
safety,  and  against  the  labor  of  women  and  children 
in  mines.  The  wages  of  employees  are  also  protected 
for  one  year  in  case  of  employer’s  insolvency. 

Iia'bor  Organizations.  No  other  country  in  the 
world  has  such  thoroughly  organized  bodies  of  work¬ 
men  as  has  the  United  States,  and  nowhere  else  on  the 
globe  has  so  much  legislation  been  passed  in  the  inter¬ 
ests  of,  or  ostensibly  in  the  interests  of,  the  wage¬ 
workers.  The  total  membership  of  the  organized  bodies 
of  workingmen  in  this  country  in  1896  was  estimated 
by  the  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Labor  to  be  1,400,0110. 
There  are  five  great  labor  organizations,  besides  almost 
innumerable  trades  unions. 

The  oldest  of  the  national  organizations  now  in  exist¬ 
ence  is  the  Knights  of  Labor,  whose  general  assembly 
organized  at  Reading,  Pa.,  in  1878.  It  organized  in 
December,  1869,  in  the  Garment  Gutters'  Union ,  of  Phila¬ 
delphia,  and  was  secret  in  its  workings.  Uriah  S. 
Stevens,  a  garment  cutter,  was  its  leader  during  the 
early  years  of  its  history.  In  July,  1870,  its  scope  was 
broadened  to  take  in  all  trades,  and  in  1872  a  second 
branch  was  formed,  and  by  1876  there  were  at  least  100 
societies  of  various  trades  banded  together  under  this 
name.  The  organization  marked  a  distinct  step  in 
advance  of  the  ordinary  trades  union  in  that  it  advo¬ 
cated  the  advancement  of  the  interests  of  all  men  who 
earned  their  bread  “by  the  sweat  of  their  brows. ” 
Lawyers,  physicians,  and  “  rumsellers”  were  excluded, 
but  in  1881  the  prohibition  was  removed  as  far  as  the 
physicians  were  concerned.  The  order  came  into 
national  prominence  in  1877  by  backing  the  great  strike 
of  the  railroad  men  who  opposed  the  ten  per  cent,  cut 
in  wages  by  the  Pennsylvania  and  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  railways,  and  in  June,  1878,  a  national  body  of 
the  Knights  was  formed.  It  waxed  very  strong  under 
the  leadership  of  T.  V.  Powderly  as  master  workman, 
and  in  1881  abandoned  its  secret  work.  The  member¬ 
ship  at  one  time  was  currently  reported  at  several  mil¬ 
lions,  but  Mr.  Powderly,  in  April,  1886,  stated  before  a 
Congressional  committee  that  it  was  about  500,000,  and 
a  year  later  Carroll  D.  W right  estimated  it  at  almost  a 
million.  During  recent  years  these  figures  have  been 
greatly  reduced  through  the  greater  activity  of  other 
organizations,  and  although  the  organization  has  spread 
into  Great  Britain,  France,  Belgium,  British  America, 
and  Canada,  the  total  is  now  given  at  less  that)  200,000. 

The  American  Federation  of  Labor  originated  in  No¬ 
vember,  1881,  but  was  nationally  organized  at  Columbus, 
O.,  in  December,  1886,  and  is  doubtless  the  largest  body 
of  the  sort  in  the  United  States.  It  comprises  about 
7,000  local  unions,  and  its  aggregate  membership  is 
given  at  650,000.  It  has  largely  assumed  the  work 
originated  by  the  Knights  of  Labor,  of  exercising  a 
parental  control  over  all  trades  unions,  and  there  has 
been  considerable  antagonism  between  the  two  bodies 
in  consequence.  While  the  objects  of  the  two  are  very 
similar,  the  Knights  advocate  a  more  centralized  system 
of  organization,  while  the  Federation  favors  more  inde¬ 
pendence  in  the  subordinate  bodies.  In  1882  the  Federa¬ 
tion  issued  a  manifesto  against  political  action.  Its 
headquarters  are  at  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Next  in  order  of  organization  was  the  American  Rail¬ 
way  Union.  The  various  local  unions  of  the  western 
and  northwestern  railway  systems  came  together  under 
this  name  in  1893.  It  now  has  120,000  members  and 
391  local  unions.  The  Union  became  nationally  con¬ 
spicuous  in  June,  1894,  by  taking  up  the  fight  of  the 
striking  employees  of  the  Pullman  Palace  Car  Co.,  and 
boycotting  the  Pullmans  on  leading  railways.  Many 
riots  followed,  and  U.  S.  troops  were  obliged  to  intervene 
at  Chicago  to  compel  obedience  to  the  mandates  of  the 
U.  S.  courts.  The  Independent  Knights  of  Labor  was 
organized  in  Columbus,  0.,  in  February,  1895,  with 
objects  very  similar  to  the  older  body  whose  name  they 
imitate,  but  giving  less  power  to  the  general  officers. 
Its  headquarters  are  at  Tiffin,  O.  The  Trades  Union 
AUiance,  organized  June  29,  1896,  in  New  York  city,  is 
an  offshoot  of  the  Federation  of  Labor,  consisting  of 
labor  unions  seceding  from  that  body.  The  larger 
trades  unions  of  the  U.  S.,  some  of  which  are  affiliated 
with  the  national  bodies  above  named,  are  the  Brother¬ 
hood  of  Carpenters  and  Joiners ,  with  60,000  members; 
Association  of  Iron  and  Steel  Workers,  40,000  ;  International 
Typographical  Union  (the  oldest  Union  in  America), 
40,000;  Bricklayers'  and  Stonemasons'  Union,  35,000; 
Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers,  32,000;  Cigar  - 
makers'  International  Union,  30,000 ;  Iron  Moidders'  Union 
of  North  America,  30, 000;  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive 
Trainmen,  25,000;  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Firemen, 
32,000;  Journeymen  Tailors'  Union  of  America,  20.000; 
United  Mineworkers  of  America,  20, (XX) ;  International 
Association  of  Machinists,  20,000  members. 

Labor  organizations  in  England  may  be  said  to  have 
come  into  prominence  with  the  victory  for  the  ten-hour 
movement  in  1847.  Labor  unions  and  labor  parties  have 
grown  there  since  that  time,  and  in  1847  the  first  labor- 
member  of  Parliment,  Thomas  Burt,  was  elected.  The 
membership  of  labor  organizations  in  Great  Britain  and 


dependencies  is  about  2,000,000,  and  is  spoken  of  as  the 
“  new  unionism,”  being  both  progressive  and  aggres¬ 
sive.  The  laws  in  Germany  against  combinations  of 
workingmen  were  repealed  in  1866,  and  unions  began 
to  develop,  originating,  strange  to  say,  with  the  pro¬ 
fessional  classes.  They  have  socialistic  and  political 
tendencies,  and  the  total  membership  is  believed  to  be 
less  than  100,000.  France,  Switzerland,  Belgium,  and 
Italy  are  the  only  other  countries  where  labor  organi¬ 
zations  have  any  foothold,  and  even  these  are  compar¬ 
atively  weak. 

Lnbouchere  (la-boo-shdr1),  Henry,  editor  and  politi¬ 
cian,  was  born  in  London  in  1831;  educated  at  Eton; 
was  in  the  British  diplomatic  service  (1854  to  1864) ;  en¬ 
tered  Parliament  in  1865  as  Liberal  member  for  Wind¬ 
sor,  and  has  been  in  Parliament  more  or  less  constantly 
since  1880  as  member  for  Northampton ;  is  an  extreme 
Radical.  His  series  of  letters  to  the  London  News, 
written  from  Paris  during  the  siege,  attracted  much  at¬ 
tention,  and  were  afterward  published  in  book  form 
under  the  title,  Diary  of  a  Besieged  Resident  in  Paris 
(1871.)  He  is  proprietor  and  editor  of  the  Loudon 
Truth,  and  is  part  owner  of  the  Daily  News. 

Ltib'rador.  n.  (Geog.)  The  northeastern  peninsula 
of  the  continent  of  North  America,  lying  between 
Hudson  Bay  and  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  and  oppo¬ 
site  the  island  of  Newfoundland,  from  which  it  is  sepa¬ 
rated  by  the  Strait  of  Belleisle.  It  extends  from  49°  to 
63°  N.  Lat.  and  from  550  to  about  790  W.  Lon.,  its  great¬ 
est  length,  from  the  Strait  of  Belleisle  to  Cape  Wolsten- 
holme,  being  about  1,100  miles.  Labrador  has  generally 
been  described  as  one  of  the  most  dreary  and  barren  of 
lands.  This  is  due  to  the  forbidding  aspect  of  its  Atlantic 
coast,  which  is  precipitous,  destitute  of  vegetation, 
deeply  indented  with  narrow  fjords,  and  fringed  with 
rocky  islands.  But  interiorily  the  surface  is  widely 
covered  with  forests,  consisting  of  pines,  birches,  pop¬ 
lars,  &c.,  and  bears  a  profusion  of  berries.  It  consists, 
in  great  part,  of  a  plateau  about  2,000  feet  above  sea- 
level,  in  which  are  numerous  lakes,  the  largest  being 
Lake  Mistassini,  and  many  rivers,  some  of  them  from 
200  to  300  miles  long,  and  2  or  3  miles  wide  at  their 
mouths.  These  flow  toward  the  Atlantic  and  Hudson 
Bay  and,  in  connection  with  the  lakes,  afford  interior 
water-ways  for  great  distances.  These  streams  abound 
with  fish,  especially  salmon  and  white-fish,  while  fur¬ 
bearing  animals  are  plentiful,  including  bears,  wolves, 
foxes,  martens,  otters,  beavers,  lynxes  and  others,  which 
are  trapped  by  the  inhabitants  in  winter.  The  only 
inhabitants  of  this  vast  plateau  are  the  nomadic  Cree 
Indians.  Grand  river,  one  of  the  largest  streams,  pre¬ 
sents  a  natural  phenomenon  of  great  grandeur  and 
beauty  in  the  form  of  Grand  Falls,  one  of  the  greatest 
cataracts  of  the  world,  the  river  plunging  down  into  a 
ravine  of  immense  depth,  w'hence  it  flows  through  a 
deep  canyon  of  50  miles  in  length.  Little  is  known  of 
the  mineral  resources,  but  iron  and  Labradorite,  an 
important  feldspar,  are  abundant.  The  prevailing  rock 
is  gneiss,  overlaid  by  a  bed  of  sandstone,  alternately  red 
and  white,  and  strongly  marked  with  iron  near  the 
surface ;  above  this,  again,  are  varieties  of  secondary 
limestone,  arranged  in  parallel  strata,  and  full  of 
shells.  A  few  miles  from  the  shore,  the  secondary 
formations  disappear,  leaving  gneiss  and  mica-slate  on 
the  surface.  The  climate  is  extremely  severe.  The 
summers  are  of  short  duration,  with  an  average  day- 
temperature  of  50°.  The  prevailing  winds  on  the  E. 
coast  are  from  W.  S.  W.  to  N.  W.;  there  is  less  fog  than 
on  the  neighboring  island  of  Newfoundland,  and  the 
Straits  of  Belleisle  are  never  frozen  over.  Corn  will 
not  ripen  ;  but  potatoes,  cabbages,  spinach,  and  turnips 
thrive  fairly  well.  The  wealth  of  the  country,  how¬ 
ever,  consists  chiefly  in  the  abundance  of  fish  on  its 
coasts.  Whales,  cod,  salmon,  and  herring  are  extremely 
plentiful.  The  Labrador  fishery  is  nearly  confined  to 
the  S.  E.  tract,  opposite  Newfoundland;  within  a  few 
years  it  has  increased  sixfold,  and  now  rivals  that  of 
Newfoundland.  During  the  fishing  season,  about  300 
schooners  come  down  from  the  latter  to  the  fishing 
stations  of  Labrador,  and  about  half  the  product  is  sent 
to  St.  John’s,  the  remainder  being  exported  to  England, 
Lisbon, and  the  Mediterranean.  The  American  fishing 
vessels  average  about  400,  principally  sloops  and 
schooners,  manned  by  crews  varying  from  9  to  13  hands, 
making  a  total  of  about  6,000  men.  Each  man  catches, 
at  an  average,  about  100  quintals  of  fish  during  the 
season  ;  and  the  oil  is  in  proportion  of  1  ton  to  200 
quintals.  They  frequent  chiefly  the  N.  part  of  the 
coast,  clean  their  fish  on  board,  and  leave  Labrador 
early  in  September.  From  16,000  to  18,000  seals  are 
taken  in  the  spring  and  autumn,  producing  about  350 
tons  of  oil ;  and  the  export  of  furs  of  wolves,  bears, 
foxes,  and  beavers,  caught  in  the  interior,  averages 
$20,000  per  annum.  The  European  residents  of  the 
fishing  locality  are  English,  Irish,  or  Jersey  servants, 
left  in  charge  of  the  property  in  the  fishing  rooms,  and 
who  also  employ  themselves  in  catching  seals.  Their 
principal  settlements  are  at  Bradore  Bay,  L’Ansele- 
blanc,  and  Forteau  Bay,  the  last  being  by  far  the  most 
considerable.  Labrador  was  probably  visited  by  the 
Norseman,  about  1000  A.  D.,  and  again  by  Cabot  in 
1498,  and  by  Cortereal  in  1500,  the  latter  giving  it  its 
name,  which  means  “laborers’  land.”  Hudson  visited 
it  in  1610.  The  Moravians  made  their  first  settlement 
in  1752,  and  have  continued  their  missionary  work 
since.  They  live  a  quiet,  unobtrusive  life,  trading 
with  the  native  Eskimos,  with  whom  they  barter 
coarse  cloths,  powder,  shot,  guns,  and  edge-tool  for  furs 
and  oils.  They  are  said  to  have  exerted  a  very  benefi¬ 
cial  influence  upon  the  natives,  whom  they  have  im¬ 
proved  alike  in  their  moral  and  physicial  conditions. 


They  have  stations  at  Nain  (founded  1770),  Okkak, 
Hebron,  Hopedale,  and  other  localities.  Since  1809  the 
coast  region  of  Labrador  has  been  annexed  to  New¬ 
foundland  for  administrative  purposes.  The  remaining 
parts  of  the  peninsula  are  designated  the  Northeast 
Territory.  The  population  of  the  coast  region  is  about 
6,000,  Eskimos  and  French  Acadians,  collected  chiefly 
at  the  Moravian  missionary  stations. 

Jjab'raclor  Duck,  ».  ( Omith .)  A  handsome  sea-duck 
( Camptolsemus  labradorins)  formerly  numerous  along  the 
North  Atlantic  coast,  but  now  extinct. 

La'bret,  n.  An  ornament  worn  in  a  hole  in  the  lip  by 
various  savages.  Among  the  Botocudos  of  South 
America,  one  or  more  small  plugs  were  worn  in  holes 
bored  in  the  lower  lip  of  boys,  upon  their  arrival  at 
manhood;  and  successively  enlarged  with  advancing 
years.  In  Central  America  both  men  and  women  wore 
similar  lip-ornaments  in  great  variety.  The  ancient 
Mexicans  (men)  wore  spool-shaped  ornaments  of  tur- 
quois,  obsidian,  Ac.,  in  holes  in  their  cheeks,  noses 
and  lips,  the  lower  lip  often  being  so  weighted  as  to 
hide  the  chin.  This  practice  has  long  been  extinct 
among  all  these  people,  however,  except  the  remote 
Botocudos  of  Brazil.  It  prevailed  until  recently,  how¬ 
ever,  among  the  Indians  of  the  Northwest  coast  of 
America,  from  Puget  Sound  to  the  Yukon  river,  where 
traces  are  still  seen  among  aged  people  in  remote 
tribes.  Here,  except  among  the  Aleuts,  it  was  confined 
to  the  women,  who,  having  their  under  lips  perforaled 
upon  arriving  at  a  marriageable  age,  gradually  enlarged 
the  opening  until  sometimes  it  would  hold  an  oval, 
pulley-shaped  piece  of  ivory,  bone  or  wood  two  inches 
in  breadth.  Their  labrets  took  various  other  forms, 
however.  The  Eskimos  of  Alaska  (but  not  east  of  the 
Mackenzie  river)  wear  labrets  (sometimes  several)  of 
various  stud-shaped  forms,  usually  smaller  than  is 
the  fashion  southward,  which  have  been  elaborately 
described  by  Murdoch  and  other  students  of  that  region. 
These  are  worn  by  both  sexes,  those  of  the  men  being 
larger  than  those  of  the  women,  as  a  rule.  The  custom 
never  spread  to  the  natives  of  the  adjacent  Asiatic 
coasts.  In  the  lake  region  of  Central  Africa  labretifery 
is  practiced  by  the  women  alone  among  various  tribes, 
and  gives  them  a  hideous  appearance,  the  lower  lips 
being  often  so  distended  as  to  hide  the  whole  face  when 
lifted.  There  seems  to  have  been  an  underlying  re¬ 
ligious  significance  in  this  practice  at  first,  but  it  is  to  be 
regarded  as  dictated  of  late  by  crude  ideas  as  to  embell¬ 
ishment  of  the  person.  See  an  article  by  Dr.  W.  II. 
Dali,  in  the  Annual  Report  of  the  (U.  S.)  Bureau  of 
Ethnology  for  1881-82,  where  the  American  examples 
of  labretifery  are  fully  discussed. 

Laclnipclle',  Marie  Louise,  accoucheuse,  was  born 
in  Paris,  Jan.  1,  1769.  She  was  the  daughter  of  a  physi¬ 
cian  named  Duges.  Her  mother  was  at  the  head  of  the 
obstetrical  service  of  the  Hotel  Dieu,  Paris,  to  which 
post  the  daughter  succeeded  in  1795,  having  meanwhile 
married  Dr.  L.,  surgeon  of  the  St.  Louis  hospital.  Her 
experience  of  the  wretched  conditions  then  existing  led 
to  suggest  the  establishment  of  a  special  hospital,  La 
Matemite,  of  which  she  was  the  chief  organizer  and 
practical  instructor.  To  Mme.  L.  belongs  the  credit  of 
originating  this  very  important  phase  of  hospital  service 
and  public  charity.  Died  Oct.  24,  1821. 

Lao li'osis,  n.  (Myth.)  Name  of  one  of  the  Fates 
(Pascie),  represented  as  presiding  over  the  future  and 
spinning  the  thread  of  life. 

I.gM'lirymo'sa,  n.  ( Eccl .)  The  last  stanza  but  one 
of  the  Dies  Irse,  as  used  in  the  Roman  Catholic  requiem 
mass;  named  from  its  first  word. — Also,  the  music  to 
which  that  stanza  is  sung. 

I.ac'moiil,  n.  [ Lacmus  and  oid.]  A  dark  violet-blue 
dye  from  coal-tar. 

I.<ac'imis,  n.  [D.  lakmoes.]  The  same  as  litmus  (g.v.). 

I-aoordaire'.  Jean  Theodore,  naturalist,  was  horn 
Feb.  1,  1801 ;  was  noted  as  an  entomologist.  His  great 
literary  work  is  the  Genera  des  Coltoptcres,  in  ten 
volumes,  in  which  over  8,000  genera  are  described. 
He  made  four  journeys  to  South  America  to  collect 
and  study  insects ;  was  professor  of  Zoology  and  Com¬ 
parative  Anatomy  at  the  University  of  Liege,  Belgium, 
from  1835  until  his  death,  July  18,  1870. 

L.a<*'«nier.  n.  An  opaque  varnish,  made  by  dissolving 
shellac  in  alcohol  and  adding  coloring  matters. 

— Any  resinous  Oriental  varnish.  It  may  contain  no  lac, 
properly  so  called,  and  is  most  often  made  from  the 
juice  of  the  Rhus  v ernicifera,  or  lacquer  tree. 

— Decorative  work  either  on  metal  or  wood,  finished  with 
the  lacquer  varnish.  Many  articles  of  brass,  iron,  tin, 
and  other  metals  are  lacquered  to  protect  their  surfaces, 
and  for  this  purpose  the  true  lacquer  or  shellac  varnish 
is  used,  usually  with  the  addition  in  its  composition  of 
some  other  gum-resin,  sandarach,  amber,  or  anime, 
besides  the  coloring  matter.  What  is  known  as  “lacquer- 
ware  ”  is  usually  made  of  seasoned  wood  which  takes  a 
highly  lustrous  polish  when  varnished  with  several  coats 
of  lacquer.  Some  beautiful  varieties  of  lacquer-ware  are 
made  in  India,  where  designs  are  painted  14x111  tin-foil  or 
other  leaf  metal  and  laid  upon  the  wood  before  apply¬ 
ing  the  varnish,  which  may  or  may  not  contain  the  true 
lac.  Lacquer-ware  is  also  made  in  Persia,  where  papier 
mdche  is  often  used  instead  of  wood,  but  the  most  import¬ 
ant  production  of  it  is  in  China  and  Japan,  where  the 
varnish  is  made  almost  exclusively  from  the  sap  of  the 
Rhus  vernicifera.  This  lacquer  is  unlike  other  varnishes 
in  its  ability  to  bear  heat,  so  that  in  Japan  hot  soups 
and  drinks  are  often  served  in  ware  finished  with  it. 
The  best  ware  receives  several  coatings  of  crude  lacquer, 
each  of  which  is  laboriously  polished  before  the  final 
finish  of  the  best  varnish  is'  applied ;  and  the  different 
colors  and  schemes  of  decoration  and  details  of  manu- 
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facture  give  rise  to  many  different  varieties  of  the  ware. 
During  the  18th  and  early  19th  centuries,  a  Chinese 
ware  with  a  black  ground  ornamented  with  figures  in 
gold  was  the  best  known  in  Europe,  and  though  com¬ 
paratively  few  fine  pieces  are  now  imported,  there  are 
still  many  beautiful  specimens  to  be  found  in  old 
houses  and  in  collections.  Coral  lacquer,  and  a  black 
variety  called  Tsui-shu,  or  Soo-chow,  are  other  well- 
known  wares,  and  are  characterized  by  the  depth  of  the 
varnish,  which  is  pressed  or  carved  into  figures  in  relief, 
sometimes  forming  complex  designs  executed  in  several 
colors.  Gold  or  silver  lacquer  is  made  by  mixing  gold 
or  silver  powder  with  varnish,  and  in  the  richest  ware 
the  polish  is  almost  like  that  of  solid  metal.  Aven- 
turin,  or  sprinkled,  lacquer  is  similarly  made,  using 
either  gold,  silver,  or  bronze  powder  in  smaller  quanti¬ 
ties,  giving  a  cloudy  or  uniformly  sprinkled  back¬ 
ground,  upon  which  a  design  is  applied  in  gold  leaf,  or 
in  relief,  exactly  as  upon  the  black  ground.  Red, 
brown,  and  blue  lacquers  are  equally  well  known,  and 
also  the  transparent  lacquer,  through  which  the  natural 
grain  and  coloring  of  the  wood  is  seen.  Besides  the 
inlaid  ornaments  of  gold  and  silver  leaf,  those  of  mother- 
of-pearl,  bronze,  horn,  coral,  and  porcelain  are  used. 
Old  workers  in  lacquer  often  spent  years  in  the  making 
of  a  single  piece,  and  in  consequence  the  old  lacquer 
work  is  more  solid  and  durable  than  the  modern,  and 
the  best  specimens  of  it  are  valued  highly.  Old  lacquer 
work  was  one  of  the  principal  means  of  introducing 
Oriental  art  into  the  West. 

I. a cretello',  Jean  Charles  Dominique  de,  a  French 
historian  and  journalist,  was  bora  at  Metz,  in  1766; 
became  a  member  of  the  Academy  in  1811,  and  professor 
of  History  in  the  Faculty  of  Letters  (1809-1848). 
Among  his  most  notable  works  are  a  History  of  the 
French  Revolution ;  A  History  o  f  France  during  the  Eigh¬ 
teenth  Century ;  and  The  National  Convention.  Died 
March  26, 1885. 

Lac'riinatory,  n.  A  type  of  small,  thin-necked, 
often  tubular,  glass  bottles  found  in  ancient  tombs  in 
Italy  and  Greece.  They  served  to  contain  unguents 
and  perfumes,  and  not  to  hold  tears,  as  has  been  f  abled ; 
also  called  tear-bottles. 

Lac'tarin,  n.  ( Chem .)  A  substance  which  is  essen¬ 
tially  a  form  of  casein,  rendered  impure  by  a  little  fat 
and  the  salts  of  milk.  It  has  been  introdued  as  a  sulr- 
stitute  for  albumen  for  manufacturing  purposes,  and  is 
said  to  have  great  advantage  on  the  score  of  cheap¬ 
ness  and  convenience  of  preparation.  For  use,  it  is 
diluted  with  water,  dissolved  in  ammonia,  and  then 
added  to  the  coloring  matter. 

I.atlrio' min.  in  Missouri ,  a  post -village  of  Adrian  co., 
14  m.  N.E.  of  Mexico,  on  the  C.  &  A.  R.  R.;  shipping 
point  for  wheat,  corn,  oats,  flaxseed,  and  live  stock. 
Pop.  (1897  )  650. 

Lado'inia.  in  Texas,  a  post-town  of  Fannin  co.,  12  m. 
S.W.  of  Honey  Grove,  on  G.,  C.  &  S.  Fe  R.  R.  Situated 
in  cotton  and  grain  raising  district.  Pop.  (1890)  765. 

Lafayette',  n.  (Ichth.)  A  small,  silvery,  edible,  sea- 
fish  ( Stromateus  Iriacanthus) ,  common  off  the  coast  of  the 
Eastern  United  States.  Also  called  harvest-fish,  dollar- 
fish,  and  butter-fish. — A  valuable  food-fish  (Liastomus 
xanthurm)  of  the  coast  of  the  southeastern  United 
States,  allied  to  the  roncador;  also  called  spot  and 
oldwife. 

B ,11  fay t‘(tll,  in  Louisiana,  a  post-town,  cap.  of  Lafayette 
co.,  60  m.  W.  by  S.  of  Baton  Rouge,  on  So.  Pac.  It.  R. 
Pop.  (1897)  2,670. 

Lafayette  (  ol'lege.  ( Ednc .)  A  Presbyterian  in¬ 
stitution  at  Easton,  Pa.  This  college  has  attained  a 
respectable  age,  for  it  was  chartered  in  1826,  and 
organized  in  1882.  It  has  found  benefactors  who  have 
endowed  it  with  productive  funds  valued  at  1302,000. 
Its  total  income  from  funds  and  tuition  was  declared 
by  the  officers  of  the  college  at  the  beginning  of  1897 
to  be  about  $37,000.  At  the  same  time  it  had  28  in¬ 
structors  and  301  students,  with  25,600  volumes  in  its 
library. 

[.agnnppe  ( I'dn-ydp '),  or  Lagniappe.  ».  A 
trifling  present  “for  good  measure”  given  by  small 
merchants  to  purchasers,  particularly  to  children, 
according  to  a  custom  among  the  Creoles  in  Louisiana 
and  along  the  Gulf  coast. 

Laissez  Faire.  This  phrase  may  be  defined  as  the 
“let  alone  ”  principle,  and  is  used  to  express  the  atti¬ 
tude  toward  the  state  of  the  school  of  political  economy 
founded  bv  Adam  Smith.  The  origin  of  the  phrase  is 
attributed  to  a  remonstrance  of  the  French  merchants 
against  the  svstem  of  the  French  statesman  Colbert, 
who  established  a  minute  regulation  of  industry  by  the 
state.  They  believed  that  the  best  thing  that  the  state 
could  do  for  industry  was  to  “  let  it  alone.”  In  Eng¬ 
land,  more  than  in  any  other  country,  laissez  faire  has 
been  accepted  as  a  watchword  of  free  trade  and  free 
industry,  as  opposed  to  the  protective  system  and  state 
regulation  generally. 

Lake,  in  Michigan,  a  W.  co. ;  area,  580  sq.  m.;  inter¬ 
sected  by  the  Marquette,  Memoosic,  and  Pine  rivers. 
Surface,  undulating,  the  greater  part  forest ;  soil,  fertile 
in  the  east,  sandy  plains  in  the  west;  products,  wheat, 
corn  and  oats.  Cap.  Baldwin.  Pop.  (1895)  5,895. 

I,ake,  in  Oregon,  a  S.  co.,  adjoining  California;  area, 
8,040  sq.  m. ;  contains  numerous  lakes,  the  most  import¬ 
ant  being  Albert,  Goose,  Summer,  and  Christmas  or 
Warner.  Surface,  partly  mountainous.  Stock  raising 
is  the  chief  industry.  Cap.  Lakeview.  Pop.  (1897) 
3  000 

Lake,  in  South  Dakota ,  an  E.  co.;  area  580  sq.  m.;  partly 
drained  by  the  Vermilion  river,  and  contains  Herman 
and  Madison  Lakes.  Surface,  undulating;  soil,  fertile. 
Cap.  Madison.  Pop.  (1895)  7,680. 


Lake,  in  Tennessee,  an  ex.  N.  W.  co. ;  area  210  sq.  m. : 
bounded  on  ihe  W.  by  the  Mississippi  river,  on  the  E. 
by  Reelfoot  lake.  Surface,  level;  soil,  fertile;  products, 
corn,  wheat,  cotton,  pork,  live-stock;  lumber  and  shin-  [ 
gles  exported  in  large  quantities.  Cap.  Tiptonville. 
Pop.  (1890)  5,304. 

Lake  Beil' toil,  in  Minnesota,  a  post-village,  cap.  of 
Lincoln  co.,  35  m.  W.  of  Tracy,  on  C.  &  N.  W.  R.  R. 
Pop.  (1895)  607. 

Lake  City,  in  Colorado,  a  post-town  and  cap.  of  Hins¬ 
dale  co.,  63  m.  S.  by  W.  of  Gunnison,  on  D.  &  R.  G.  R.  R. ; 
has  planing  mills,  sampling-works  and  ore-concen¬ 
trating  mills  for  the  rich  silver  ore  in  its  vicinity. 
Pop.  (1897)  900. 

Lake  Coun'try,  n.  In  Northern  England,  the  re¬ 
gions  embraced  in  the  counties  of  Cumberland,  Lanca¬ 
shire,  and  Westmoreland,  abounding  in  beautiful  lakes. 

Lake  Itwell'ing'S.  ( Anthrop .)  A  class  of  habitations 
dating  from  pre-historic  times,  and  found  in  various 
parts  of  the  world.  The  mast  noted  examples  are  in 
Switzerland,  where  they  were  first  discovered,  in  1853, 
by  workmen  excavating  a  bed  of  mud  on  the  shores  of 
Lake  Zurich.  They  came  upon  more  or  less  perfectly 
preserved  piles  which  had  evidently  been  driven  there 
for  the  support  of  buildings.  Archteologists  examined 
the  discovery,  and,  from  the  many  relics  which  they 
found  in  the  surrounding  mud,  they  established  the 
fact  that  the  piles  had  been  the  foundation  of  villages  | 
in  which  a  race  of  people  had  lived  from  century  to  j 
century  abeve  the  lake.  Other  similar  villages  were 
soon  discovered  in  Lakes  Mooseedorf,  Neufchatel,  Mo- ; 
rat,  Constance,  Geneva,  and  Bienne.  In  some  places,  j 
where  the  lake-bottom  was  soft,  the  piles  were  sup¬ 
ported  and  held  together  by  a  framework  of  tree-trunks, 
into  which  they  were  mortised  at  the  bottom  of  the 
lake,  and  by  cross-beams  near  the  top  and  beneath  the 
platform  of  logs  on  which  the  village  stood.  Where, 
on  the  contrary,  the  piles  could  not  be  driven  down, 
on  account  of  a  rock  bottom,  they  were  held  up  and 
steadied  by  having  loose  stones  filled  in  between  them, 
as  shown  in  Fig.  4.  In  still  other  instances,  but  rarely 
in  Switzerland,  no  piles  at  all  were  used,  the  platform 
and  superstructure  being  supported  upon  fascine  work — 
a  mass  of  tree-boughs,  osiers,  &c.,  plaited  together  in 
horizontal  layers,  intersticed  with  layers  of  clay  or 
gravel,  and  secured  under  the  water  by  upright  stakes. 
But,  whether  supported  on  piles  or  fascine  work,  the 
nature  of  all  the  Swiss  villages  seems  to  have  been  | 
much  the  same.  They  consisted  of  a  number  of  small 
square  or  oblong  huts  of  wattle-work  (see  Fig.  1), 
built  quite  close  together,  supported  by  posts,  and  [ 
coated  inside  and  out  with  clay.  They  were  usually  • 
about  20  feet  long  by  12  feet  wide,  though  at  Moosee¬ 
dorf  were  found  the  remains  of  a  single  dwelling 
measuring  70  by  50  feet.  In  some  of  the  villages,  stalls 
for  cattle  appear  to  have  been  built  between  the  huts, 
and  bridges,  sometimes  as  much  as  a  hundred  yards  in 
length,  afforded  a  passage  for  the  stock  to  pastures  on 
the  mainland.  In  other  settlements  there  is  no  trace 
of  bridges ;  in  these  cases  the  inhabitants  probably  kept 
their  cattle  on  the  mainland  all  the  time,  and  depended 
on  their  dug-outs  or  log  canoes  (see  Fig.  1)  for  going 
back  and  forth  across  the  water  to  their  farming  lands. 
That  they  did  regular  and  careful  farming  is  shown  by  ( 
the  different  varieties  of  wheat  and  barley  which  they  j 
grew,  besides  millet  and  flax,  and  other  economic  pro¬ 
ducts.  They  raised  horses,  sheep,  goats,  and  swine : 
cultivated  fruit  trees,  made  nets  and  fish-hooks,  wove 
woollen  and  linen  cloths,  prepared  skins,  and  made 
coarse  but  serviceable  pottery,  besides  a  great  variety  of 
rudely  but  intelligently  formed  implements  of  stone, 
horn,  bone,  and  wood.  In  some  of  the  settlements  there 
are  also  tools  and  ornaments  of  bronze,  iron,  and  even 
gold.  The  stone  implements  (see  Figs.  5  to  32)  are 
such  as  belong  to  the  neolithic  or  polished  stone  age, 
but  the  presence  of  the  metals  proves  that  the  life  of 
these  pre-historic  people  was  continued  up  into  the 
beginning  of  historic  times.  A  few  of  the  settlements 
even  show  traces  of  Roman  dominion,  but  they  must 
have  been  abandoned  so  soon  after  the  influence  of 
Rome  had  reached  them  that  they  were  forgotten  until 
rediscovered  with  the  rest.  These  later  settlements 
show  no  difference  in  their  structure  from  the  earlier, 
and  the  improvements  of  advancing  civilization  appear 
to  have  been  too  rarely  obtained  to  have  been  put  into 
common  use.  A  rudimentary  commerce  existed,  how¬ 
ever,  as  is  shown  by  the  presence  among  the  relics  of 
amber  ornaments,  which  must  have  come  from  the  Bal¬ 
tic,  and  of  one  glass  bead,  which,  occurring  as  it  does  in 
a  settlement  believed  to  be  neolithic,  could  only  have 
come  from  Egypt.  From  the  thatched  roofs  on  the 
huts  down  to  the  water-line,  a  lake  dwellers’  village 
wras  so  imflammable  that  whole  settlements  were  often 
destroyed  by  fire,  and  modern  science  owes  much  to  this 
fact,  for  many  things  which  hail  been  charred  before 
falling  into  the  water  were  rendered  impervious  to  it 
by  their  coating  of  charcoal,  so  that  even  the  bread, 
made  of  grain  crushed  but  not  pulverized  (see  Fig.  57), 
has  been  preserved.  In  1858,  at  Robenliausen,  near 
Lake  Pfaffikon,  in  the  canton  of  Zurich,  an  unusually 
large  village  was  discovered,  which  was  peculiar  in 
being  supported  upon  three  tiers  of  piles,  one  range 
driven  in  above  another,  denoting  the  reconstruction 
of  the  village  at  different  times  as  its  foundation  sank 
into  the  lake.  At  this  place  were  found  several  long 
bows  of  a  kind  still  used  by  the  savages  of  Polynesia, 
beside  the  usual  implements  found  under  neolithic  lake 
dwellings,  such  as  are  shown  in  the  accompanying  illus¬ 
trations,  and  give  evidence,  on  the  whole,  of  a  quiet,  j 
industrious  life.  The  Swiss  lake  dwellers  have  now- 
been  proved  to  be  of  the  same  race  as  the  people  of  the  1 


mainland,  and  it  is  difficult  to  find  a  sufficient  reason 
for  their  having  gone  to  the  great  labor  of  making  the 
lake  settlements,  which  in  all  cases  suggest  an  effort  at 
protection  against  enemies;  for  the  Swiss  appear  to  have 
been  at  all  times  a  contented  people,  quite  different  from 
the  warlike  inhabitants  of  the  Scotch  and  Irish  cran- 
noges,  or  stockaded  islands.  Since  the  discovery  of 
these  Swiss  lake  dwellings,  kindred  remains  have  been 
brought  to  light  in  the  Jura  and  other  parts  of  France, 
and  in  Italy,  Bavaria,  Denmark,  and  some  parts  of  Ger¬ 
many.  Since  1839  more  than  100  lake  dwellings  have 
been  found  in  Ireland  and  Scotland  (see  Crannoges), 
and  more  recently  also  near  Lake  Neufchatel,  in  Swit¬ 
zerland. 

Lake  For'est  Fniver'sity.  (Flue.)  An  institu¬ 
tion  of  learning  located  at  Lake  Forest,  111.,  a  suburb  of 
Chicago.  It  comprises  six  distinct  institutions,  viz.: 
Lake  Forest  Academy,  Ferry  Hall  Seminary,  Lake 
Forest  College,  Rush  Medical  College,  Chicago  College 
of  Dental  Surgery,  and  Chicago  College  of  Lawr.  The 
first  three  are  governed  by  the  board  of  trustees  of  the 
University,  while  each  of  the  three  professional  schools 
has  its  own  board  of  trustees,  but  of  all  the  four  boards 
the  president  of  the  University  is  an  ex  officio  member. 
It  was  planned  and  its  location  selected  by  Presbyte¬ 
rians  of  Chicago  and  Waukegan,  in  1855.  In  February, 
1856,  “The  Lake  Forest  Association  ”  was  formed,  and 
purchased  2,500  acres  of  land  where  Lake  Forest  now 
stands.  Half  of  this  was  permanently  set  apart  as  asso¬ 
ciation  property,  and  the  plot  of  the  town  was  recorded 
July  23,  1857.  Each  alternate  lot  was  assigned  as  an 
endowment  for  a  university,  and  62  acres  were  set  apart 
as  inalienable  campus.  The  institution  was  chartered 
by  the  legislature,  Feb.  13,  1857,  as  Lind  University, 
subject  to  the  control  of  the  synod  of  Peoria  and  its 
ecclesiastical  successors.  The  first  building  was  erected 
and  the  Academy  opened  in  the  fall  of  1858.  In  1865 
the  legislature  changed  the  name  to  Lake  Forest  Uni¬ 
versity.  In  1869  Ferry  Hall  was  built,  and  the  semi¬ 
nary  course  began.  The  collegiate  department  was 
opened  Sept.  7,  1876,  with  a  freshman  class  of  eight 
young  men  and  four  young  women,  under  the  presi¬ 
dency  of  Rev.  Robt.  W.  Patterson,  D.D.,  who,  however, 
resigned  within  two  years.  Rev.  Daniel  S.  Gregory, 

D. D.,  was  president  from  1878  to  1886,  when  he  resigned. 
Several  others  have  since  held  the  office.  In  1887  Rush 
Medical  College  and  the  Chicago  College  of  Dental  Sur¬ 
gery  became  departments  of  the  University,  and  in  1889 
the  Chicago  College  of  Law'  was  added.  The  University 
ow  ns  and  has  in  use  16  buildings,  valued  at  $400,000,  on 
65  acres  of  inalienable  lands  worth  $150,000,  and  has 
in  addition  $50,000  worth  of  salable  town  lots  in  Lake 
Fi  irest. 

Lake  Gene'va.  in  Wisconsin,  a  city  of  Walworth  co., 
53  m.  S.W.  of  Wilwaukee,  on  C.  &  N.  W.  R.  R. ;  has 
flour  and  feed  mills  and  furniture  factory ;  a  favorite 
summer  resort :  many  Chicago  merchants  own  villas 
on  the  lake  shores.  Pop.  (1895)  2,452. 

Lake  Iler'ring’,  k.  (Ichth.)  A  email,  dark -colored, 
salmonoid,  or  “whitefish”  ( Coregonus  artedi)  of  the 
Great  Lakes,  and  many  other  inland  waters  of  North 
America ;  the  cisco. 

Lake  Trout,  n.  (Ichth.)  Any  of  several  North 
American  salmonoid  fishes  inhabiting  lakes;  especially 
the  namaycush  (</.  e. ). 

Lake'lantl,  in  Florida,  a  post-town  of  Polk  co.,  32  m. 

E.  of  Tampa,  on  S.,  F.  &  W.  R.  R. ;  health  resort,  in  an 
orange  grove  district ;  has  lumber  mills.  Pop.  (1890)  552. 

Lakeland,  in  Alinnesota,  a  post-village  of  Washington 
co.,  16  m.  E.  of  St.  Paul,  on  C.,  M.  &  St.  P.  R.  R, ;  has 
steam  saw-mills.  Pop.  (1897)  720. 

Laker,  n.  A  person  or  thing  in  6ome  way  connected 
with  a  lake;  as,  a  dw-eller  near  it,  a  fish  living  in  it,  or 
a  vessel  plying  it. 

Lake'sicle,  in  Minnesota,  a  village  of  St.  Louis  co. 
Its  P.  0.  is  Lakeview.  Pop.  (1890  )  897. 

Lak'ist,  n.  One  who  lives  near  a  lake ;  a  laker. — A 
lake  poet. 

Laksh'mi.n.  [Sansk.]  (Himl,  Myth.)  The  goddess 
of  abundance,  prosperity,  and  beauty;  the  w'ife  of 
Vishnu,  the  preserver,  and  mother  of  Kama,  the  god 
of  love,  thus  corresponding  to  the  V enus  of  the  Romans. 

Lamar'.  Lucius  Quintius  Cincinnatus,  jurist  and 
statesman,  was  born  in  Putnam  co.,  Georgia,  Sept.  17, 
1825;  educated  at  Emory  College,  Oxford,  Ga.,  graduat¬ 
ing  in  1845:  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1847;  adjunct 
professor  of  Mathematics  in  the  University  of  Missis¬ 
sippi  ;  practiced  law  in  Covington,  Ga.  (1850) ;  elected 
to  the  Georgia  legislature  (1853) ;  removed  to  Lafayette 
co.,  Miss.  (1854)  ;  elected  to  Congress  (1857) ;  resigned 
in  1860,  and  entered  the  Confederate  army,  reaching 
the  rank  of  colonel ;  was  sent  as  a  diplomatic  agent  to 
Russia,  in  1863.  After  the  Civil  War,  he  w  as  appointed 
professor  of  Political  Economy  and  Social  Science  in 
the  University  of  Mississippi ;  professor  of  Law  (1867)  ; 
member  of  Congress  (1873) ;  was  elected  U  S  Senator 
in  1877,  and  re-elected  in  1882;  appointed  Secretary  of 
Interior  in  1885,  but  resigned  in  1888,  and  w  as  appointed 
(by  President  Cleveland)  an  associate  justice  of  the 
U.  S.  Supreme  Court.  Died  Jan.  23,  1893. 

I.amar,  in  Alabama,  a  N.  W.  co. ;  area,  612  sq.  m. ; 
intersected  by  the  Buttahatchee  riverand  many  creeks. 
Surface,  rolling;  soil,  fertile;  coal  and  iron  abound. 
<  lap.  Vernon.  Pop.  (1890)  14,187. 

Lamar,  in  Colorado,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Prowers  co., 
116  m.  E.  of  Pueblo  on  A.,  T.  <Sc  S.  Fe  R.R.  Pop.  (1897 ) 
9.50. 

Lamb,  in  Texas,  a  N.W.  co. ;  area,  1,010  sq.  m. ;  inter¬ 
sected  by  Brazos  river;  unorganized. 

Lainb'da.  w.  The  eleventh  letter  of  the  Greek  alpha- 

1  bet,  corresponding  to  the  English  L,  l. 
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Lam'boys,  n.  pi.  [Fr.  lambeau.]  ( Old  armor.)  Skirts 
of  flexible  kilted  steel  plates  attached  to  the  cuirass, 
front  and  back,  and  hanging  over  the  thighs ;  cut  away 
before  and  behind  to  allow  the  rider  to  sit  on  his  horse ; 
worn  in  the  early  part  of  the  16th  century. 

I. a  ill  Ir'sk  in,  n.  The  skin  of  a  lamb  dressed,  with 
the  wool  on  or  without. — A  kind  of  woollen  cloth 
resembling  the  dressed  skin  of  a  lamb. 

liiimont',  Daniel  Scott,  was  born  at  Cortlandville, 
N.  Y.,  Feb.  9, 1851 ;  educated  at  McGranville  Academy 
and  Union  College;  was  private  secretary  to  Mr.  Cleve¬ 
land  when  the  latter  was  governor  of  New  York 
(1883-85),  and  also  during  Mr.  Cleveland’s  first  term 
as  President  (1885-89) ;  was  Secretary  of  War  during 
Mr.  Cleveland’s  second  term  (1893-97). 

Lstmoriciore  ( lii-mo-re-se-air '),  Cheistoph e  Leon 
Lours  Juchault  de,  a  French  general,  born  at 
Nantes,  1806.  After  a  period  of  brilliant  services  ren¬ 
dered  in  Algeria,  he  became  a  member  of  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies  in  1847,  and  in  the  revolutionary  year  j 
which  followed  made  a  bold  but  ineffectual  attempt  to  j 
preserve  the  Orleans  dynasty.  During  the  latter  half  * 
of  the  year  1848  he  acted  as  minister  of  war.  In  1860 
he  accepted  the  chief  command  of  the  Papal  army,  j 
and  was  defeated  and  taken  prisoner  at  Castelfidardo  i 
in  1860.  Died  in  1865. 

Land  League.  (Hist.)  An  organization  formed  in  | 
Dublin,  Oct.  21,  1879,  by  a  number  of  well-known  Irish  ] 
agitators,  with  the  object,  first,  to  effect  a  reduction 
of  rack-rents — or  rents  which  are  equal  or  nearly 
equal  to  the  annual  value  of  the  property  rented — and, 
second,  to  promote  ownership  of  the  land  by  the  culti¬ 
vators.  Mr.  Charles  Stewart  Parnell  was  made  presi-  j 
dent,  while  the  executive  committee,  comprising  some  ! 
sixty  members,  included  representatives  from  all  parts 
of  Ireland.  This  league  was  to  have  branches  in  every  , 
parish  or  group  of  parishes  in  Ireland.  Affiliated  i 
branches  tvere  also  to  be  established  in  Great 
Britain  and  the  U.  S. ;  the  money  raised  by  the  orgatii- 
zation  to  be  devoted  to  relieving  distress  among, 
farmers  and  to  furnishing  legal  counsel  in  resisting 
oppression  by  landlords.  Mr.  Parnell  visited  America,  i 
awakening  enthusiasm  by  his  addresses,  and  winning, 
the  sympathy  and  cooperation  of  prominent  men.  It  j 
was  part  of  the  constitution  that  the  league  excluded 
from  membership  whosoever  rented  or  leased  a  farm 
from  which  another  had  been  evicted  for  non-payment ) 
of  unjust  rent,  or  which  had  been  abandoned  on  account  j 
of  extortionate  rent,  or  who  bought  stock  or  produce  ! 
seized  for  non-payment  of  such  rent.  With  these  princi¬ 
ples,  the  Land  League  soon  became  a  formidable  organi¬ 
zation,  the  arbiter  of  many  disputes  between  landlord  . 
and  tenant,  and  revealed  so  much  distress,  that  Mr. 
Gladstone  was  moved  to  take  up  a  bill,  once  propose  1  1 
by  an  Irish  member  of  the  House  of  Common,  provid- 1 
ing  that  there  should  be  a  temporary  suspension  of, 
evictions  for  non-payment  of  rent.  This  measure  i 
passed  the  House  of  Commons,  but  it  was  rejected  by  ■ 
the  Lords  by  a  large  majority.  This  so  incensed  the' 
Irish  Nationalists  that  a  general  uprising  followed,  and  i 
disturbance  became  anarchy.  Of  the  hideous  crimes 
in  Irelaud  at  this  time  the  Land  League  was  excul- 1 
pated,  but  their  own  denunciations  were  not  powerful  | 
enough  locontrol  the  insurrectionists.  The  hope  which 
w-as  felt  in  England — that  the  Land  Bill  of  Aug.,  1881,  i 
would  terminate  the  agitation — was  abandoned  when 
the  more  extreme  element  in  the  Land  League  refused 
to  accept  the  concessions  made  them  in  the  terms  of  the 
law,  and  declared  resistance  until  the  policy  adopted  j 
by  Parnell  to  get  reduced  rents  should  reach  a  favorable 
result.  Mr.  Gladstone  denounced  the  measures  of  the  1 
League,  and  it  was  proclaimed  “an  illegal  and  criminal 
association”  by  the  Liberal  government  (Oct.,  1881). 
On  Oct.  13  Parnell  was  arrested,  and  within  a  few  days  j 
the  greater  number  of  the  Irish  Nationalist  party  were  i 
imprisoned  in  Kilmainhum,  from  which  they  issued 
the  manifesto  calling  upon  their  followers  to  refuse) 
payment  of  rent  altogether.  The  government’s  procla¬ 
mation  followed  immediately,  and  the  Land  League 
w-as  suppressed,  after  a  turbulent  existence  of  exactly 
two  years.  A  year  later  the  motives  w'hich  originated 
with  this  body  were  incorporated  in  the  constitution  of  I 
the  Irish  National  League,  together  with  the  Home 
Rule  Bill,  which  has  continued  to  be  the  principal  j 
political  struggle  of. Ireland. 

Lnnd'gra  fiber,  n.  One  who  takes  possession  of  land 
by  some  sharp  practice, .though  it  may  be  under  protec- 1 
tion  of  the  forms  of  law. 

Laudou'zy.  Louis,  neurologist,  was  horn  at  Kheims,  | 
France,  in  1850;  graduated  M.  D.  from  the  Paris  School  I 
of  Medicine  (1876),  where,  in  1880,  he  was  appointed 
associate  professor,  and,  in  1893,  full  professor  in  the 
faculty,  a  distinction  won  by  merit.  He  is  a  recog- ! 
nized  expert  in  nervous  diseases. 

Land'scape  Gardening,  n.  The  art' of  beauti¬ 
fying  or  idealizing  a  stretch  of  ground  by  grading 
lawns,  planting  or  trimming  trees,  arranging  walks 
and  terraces,  flooding  low  places  to  make  miniature 
lakes  or  fountains,  or  in  any  way  adapting  the  natural 
features  of  an  estate  or  park  to  artistic  purpose.  The 
Italian  gardens,  with  their  wealth  of  architecture  and 
sculpture,  are  laid  out  in  somewhat  conventional  lines, 
more  to  furnish  setting  for  the  marble  decoration  than 
as  landscapes  to  which  the  statuary  contributes  charm. ! 
Architecture  i3  so  dependent  upon  landscape  that  the 
two  arts  are  rarely  separate,  and  Grecian  and  Roman 
architects  understood  this,  although  the  art  was  not 
distinguished  by  name  nor  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  royal  gardens,  as  during  the  time  of  Louis 
XIV.  in  France.  The  gardens  of  Versailles  form  a 
good  example  of  French  landscape  gardening,  repre¬ 


senting  the  crowning  achievement  of  Andre  Le  Notre, 
who  was  knighted  for  his  genius  in  converting  flat 
stretches  into  bosky  dells,  stones  into  ferny  grottoes,  and 
and  sand  strips  into  sparkling  fountains. 

There  is  very  little  of  the  Italian  stiffness  and  geo¬ 
metric  regularity  in  modern  English  and  American 
landscape  gardening.  The  rolling  lawns,  the  scattered 
trees,  the  groups  of  low-growing  shrubs,  and  the  borders, 
under  the  directing  influence  of  Bridgman  and  Kent, 
were  all  arranged  as  much  as  possible  after  the  exam¬ 
ple  set  by  Nature.  It  was  indeed  Kent’s  creed  that 
“  Nature,  not  art,  must  be  the  model  of  the  landscape 
gardener.”  Holland,  with  its  quaint  gardens  reclaimed 
from  the  marshes  of  the  sea,  furnishes  a  very  different 
example  of  conventional  cultivation,  while  the  stiff 
severity  of  the  German  parks,  the  scarcity  of  gravel 
for  walks,  and  the  unpropitious  winters  combine  against 
the  appearance  of  German  landscape,  offering  little  to 
emulate. 

In  America,  Central  Park  in  New  York,  South  Park, 
Golden  Gate  Park,  and  Audubon  Park  are  the  best 
examples  of  landscape  gardening,  and  the  tendencies 
are  every  year  more  pronounced  in  favor  of  the  system 
originated  by  Kent  in  England. 

I,: I  n  e,  in  Kansas,  a  W.  central  co. ;  area,  730  sq.  m.; 
drained  by  Walnut  creek  and  its  South  Fork.  Surface, 
level;  soil,  very  fertile;  products,  corn,  wheat,  oats, 
potatoes,  hay,  and  sorghum  ;  live  stock.  Cap.  Dighton. 
Pop.  (1895)  1,490. 

Lang,  Andrew,  born  at  Selkirk,  March  31,  1844;  edu¬ 
cated  at  Edinburgh  Academy,  St.  Andrew’s  University, 
and  Baliol  College,  Oxford ;  was  elected  fellow  of 
Merton  College  in  1868.  Ilis  contributions  to  literature 
are  many.  In  1886  he  was  made  LL.D.  of  St.  Andrew’s, 
and  elected  the  first  Gifford  lecturer  at  that  University 
in  1888.  He  has  published  :  Ballads  and  Luries  of  Old 
France ;  Helen  of  Troy ;  Crass  of  Parnassus ;  Custom 
and  Myth ;  The  Library ;  In  the  Wrong  Paradise ;  Letters 
to  Dead  Authors,  Ac.  He  is  also  the  author  of  fairy 
tales  and  translations  from  early  French  literature. 
His  translations  of  the  Odyssey,  in  collaboration  with 
Prof.  Butcher,  and  of  Theocritus,  Biou,  and  Moschus,  are 
masterpieces. 

I,ang;'enbeek,  Konrad  Johann  Martin,  a  cele¬ 
brated  surgeon  and  anatomist,  was  born  in  the  king¬ 
dom  of  Hanover  in  1776;  died  in  1851;  author  of  a 
Manual  of  Anatomy  (1806),  and  Leones  Anatomicse  (8 
vols.,  1839). — His  nephew,  Benjamin  von  Langenbeck, 
is  professor  of  Surgery  in  the  University  of  Berlin, 
director  of  the  Royal  Clinical  Hospital,  and  general 
staff  physician  of  the  army.  Having  been  appointed 
(1847)  successor  to  the  great  operator,  Dieffenbacb,  in 
Berlin,  he  attained  great  -kill  and  success  in  the  opera¬ 
tion  for  harelip,  as  well  as  in  the  replacement  of  noses, 
eyelids,  and  lips. 

Lnngevin,  Sir  Hector  Louis,  born  in  Quebec,  Aug. 
26, 1826;  admitted  to  the  bar  (1850) ;  appointed  Queen’s 
counsel  (1864) ;  elected  to  the  Canada  Assembly;  mem-| 
ber  of  the  executive  council;  appointed  Secretary  of 
State  for  Canada  (1867);  Minister  of  Public  Works 
(1869-73);  Postmaster-General  (1878),  and  again  Min¬ 
ister  of  Public  Works  (1879).  Retired  from  public  life 
in  1891. 

Lang'horne,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-borough  of  Bucks 
co.,  18  m.  S.E.  of  Doylestown,  on  Penna.  and  P.  &  R. 
R.  Rs.  Pop.  (1897)  1,010. 

Lang'lade,  in  Wisconsin,  a  N.  E.  co. ;  area,  876  sq.  m. ; 
drained  by  the  Wolf,  Eau  Claire,  and  Prairie  rivers. 
Surface,  generally  level ;  well  watered ;  products,  hay, 

)  lot  a  toes,  corn,  and  small  grains.  Extensive  lumbering. 
Cap.  Antigo.  Pop.  (1895)  11,092. 

Lang-'ley,  James  Wilberforce,  journalist  and  states¬ 
man,  was  born  in  Nova  Scotia,  Jan.  4,  1849:  was  edu¬ 
cated  in  law  and  has  been  prominent  in  official  life. 
He  was  attorney-general  of  Nova  Scotia  (1886),  and 
active  in  creating  the  policy  of  unrestricted  reciprocity 
between  Canada  and  the  U.  S. ;  a  lrequent  contributor 
to  current  magazines. 

Langley,  Samuel  Pierpont,  astronomer,  was  born 
at  Roxbury,  Mass.,  Aug.  22,  1834;  an  active  figure  in 
scientific  circles.  In  1887  he  succeeded  Prof.  Baird  as 
secretary  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution.  He  is  the 
inventor  of  the  bolometer,  and  has  published  several 
investigations  into  the  dynamics  of  the  atmosphere,  &c. 

Langley,  in  South  Carolina,  a  post-town  of  Aiken  co., 

8  m.  W.  of  Aiken,  on  S.  C.  &  G.  R.lt. ;  has  a  cotton  fac¬ 
tory.  Pop.  (1897  )  860. 

Langoor'.  n.  (Zobl.)  Any  East  Indian  monkey  of 
the  genus  SemnopUhecus.  The  best  known  one  is  the 
common  sacred  monkey  (S .  entellus)  of  India;  also 
called  hanuman. 

Lang'sliau.  n.  A  breed  of  large  barnyard  fowls 
introduced  from  China.  They  are  taller  than  the 
cochin,  and  have  less  heavily  feathered  shanks;  there! 
are  two  varieties — one  glossy  black,  the  other  white. 
See  Fowls,  Domestic. 

LangVton,  John  Mercer,  educator,  was  born  at 
Louisa  Court-House,  Va.,  Dec.  14,  1829.  His  parents 
were  slaves,  but  he  received  his  freedom  in  childhood  ;  I 
graduated  at  Oberlin  College  (1849),  where  he  studied 
theology;  afterward  studied  law  and  was  admitted  to 
the  Ohio  bar  (1854) ;  appointed  professor  in  Howard 
University,  Washington  (1867) ;  became  vice-president 
and  acting-president  of  that  University  (1873).  He 
held  other  positions  in  the  ministry  of  public  affairs, 
including  that  of  U.  S.  minister  to  Hayti  (1881-85). 
He  has  written  upon  political  and  literary  subjects, 
and  is  noted  as  an  orator. 

Langs'ton,  in  Oklahoma,  a  post-village  of  Logan  co., 
14  m.  N.E.  of  Guthrie  and  10  m.  E.  of  Lawrie,  the 
nearest  station-on  A., T.  &  S.  Fe  R.R.  Pop.  (1897)  625. 


Lan'giiage.  n.  The  origin  of  language  is  a  problem 
that  has  perplexed  philologists  and  philosophers  for 
ages,  and  remains  still  only  in  part  elucidated,  though 
no  scientist  would  to-day  admit  the  old  theory  of  a 
divine  origin.  Language  can,  in  fact,  be  traced  back 
far  toward  an  origin  the  reverse  of  divine;  being 
analyzed  into  its  roots  or  primitive  forms  of  speech, 
the  steps  of  development  from  these  root  forms  fol¬ 
lowed,  and  the  mode  of  origin  of  these  underlying 
forms  surmised.  The  study  of  linguistic  roots  and  of 
the  existing  languages  of  savage  peoples  leads  us  back 
to  a  stage  in  human  evolution  in  which  general  ideas 
did  not  exist,  and  in  which  each  word  bad  the  force 
of  a  sentence,  expressing  in  a  single  utterance  a  com¬ 
plete  concrete  proposition.  The  subsequent  develop¬ 
ment  of  language  has  consisted  in  the  analyzation  of 
the  complex  conceptions  conveyed  in  primitive  words, 
these  being  divided  up  into  their  elements — the  so-called 
“  parts  of  speech,”  abstract  ideas  growing  out  of  the 
original  concrete  expressions  of  thought.  From  words 
which  referred  solely  and  immediately  to  things,  words 
have  emerged  which  have  no  close  connection  with 
things,  and-  which  indicate  the  relations  of  thought 
and  the  steps  of  logical  analyses  of  propositions,  or 
constitute  abstract  ideas  that  belong  to  the  world  of 
thought  alone,  and  have  only  an  ideal  connection  with 
the  realm  of  sensible  things.  The  methods  of  this 
linguistic  analysis  tire  of  interest,  since  they  have 
given  rise  to  several  distinct  families  of  human  speech, 
under  one  or  the  other  ot  which  practically  all  existing 
languages  can  be  grouped.  The  tracing  back  of 
language  to  original  root  forms,  in  which  a  single 
word  or  sound  expressed  a  whole  proposition,  assimi¬ 
lates  human  language  more  nearly  to  that  of  the 
lower  animals  that  was  formerly  thought  possible.  For 
many  mammals  and  birds  possess  a  language  of  a  few 
distinct  sounds,  each  of  which  has  a  fixed  meaning  to 
them,  each  constituting  a  concrete  proposition  by  which 
they  express  to  their  fellows  some  fact  in  surrounding 
nature  or  some  condition  of  internal  feeling  or  con¬ 
sciousness.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  language 
of  primeval  man  resembled  this  in  character,  and  may 
at  some  remote  time  have  been  as  narrow  in  scope, 
though  the  developing  human  intellect,  as  its  percep¬ 
tions  of  nature  extended,  devised  a  greater  variety  of 
sounds  to  express  them,  so  that  in  time  a  root  language 
of  considerable  diversity  may  have  arisen.  It  is  a  fact 
of  the  greatest  interest  in  the  history  of  language  that 
the  form  of  speech  possessed  by  what  is  perhaps  the 
earliest  of  civilized  peoples,  the  Chinese,  is  still  in  the 
toot  stage.  The  indications  are  that  the  ancestors 
of  this  people  were  either  deficient  in  power  of  thought 
analysis  or  developed  a  method  of  expressing  abstrac¬ 
tions  by  aid  of  root  words,  modifying  their  significance 
directly  or  by  means  of  combination,  a  process  which 
checked  the  tendency  shown  elsewhere  to  express 
abstract  conceptions  by  the  modification  ot  verbal 
forms.  Civilization,  and  the  employment  of  this  form 
of  language  as  a  medium  of  literature,  held  it  in  the 
stage  described,  and  caused  all  later  development  to 
take  place  in  the  original  mode,  the  widening  of  sig¬ 
nificance  in  roots,  their  modification  by  combining, 
and  their  diversification  in  grammatical  significance  in 
accordance  with  their  position  in  the  sentence.  This 
most  primitive  of  the  families  of  language,  the  mono¬ 
syllabic,  differs  essentially  from  another  seemingly 
primitive  form,  the  polysynthetic,  that  spoken  by  the 
American  Indians,  and  of  which  a  branch  has  been 
retained  from  some  very  ancient  era  by  the  Basque 
people- of  Spain.  In  this  method  ot  speech  analysis 
seems  to  have  taken  place  to  some  extent,  but  the 
analyzed  elements  remain  attached  to  the  root,  so  that 
remarkably  complex  single  words  are  built  up,  each 
of  which  expresses  a  complete,  and,  in  some  cases,  an 
intricate,  sentence.  The  process  employed  is  a  suc¬ 
cessive  modification  of  the  root,  which  remains  us  the 
central  fact  in  the  word,  by  the  addition  of  particle 
after  particle,  until  in  the  end  a  highly  complex  and 
cumbrous  word  may  be  built  up.  A  third  family  of 
speech  is  that  in  use  by  the  Mongolian  race — with  the 
exception  of  their  Chinese  branch.  This  is  the  agglu¬ 
tinative  family  of  speech,  in  which,  while  the  roots 
retain  their  forms,  some  of  them  lose  their  separate 
significance,  and  sink  to  the  condition  of  modifying 
particles.  It  is  a  distinct  stage  in  advance  of  the 
Chinese,  since  the  modifying  roots  lose  their  force  as 
words,  and  exist  simply  as  suffixes  and  affixes.  The 
highest  types  of  language  are  those  known  as  the 
inflectional,  spoken  by  the  Aryan  and  Semitic  peoples. 
There  are  two  distinct  types  of  these.  The  Aryan 
method  of  inflection  seems  to  have  developed  from  the 
Mongolian  system,  by  a  loss  of  the  inflexibility  of  form 
in  the  suffixes  and  affixes.  In  Ihe  Aryan  tongues  these 
readily  vary,  to  adopt  them  to  certain  requirements  of 
thought,  each  change  of  form  signifying  a  correspond¬ 
ing  change  of  meaning.  The  difference  from  the 
Mongolian  system,  while  not  great  in  character,  is  radi¬ 
cal  in  effect,  the  inflectional  variations  giving  to 
Aryan  tongues  a  remarkable  flexibility,  and  adapting 
it  readily  and  easily  to  express  the  finest  modifications 
of  thought.  It  compares  with  the  less  developed  modes 
of  speech  much  as  alphabetic  writing  compares  with 
hieroglyphic,  or  modern  notation  with  the  Greek  and 
Roman.  While  each  served  its  purpose  of  expressing 
thought,  the  older  forms  did  so  in  a  much  more  awk¬ 
ward  and  round-about  way  than  the  later.  The 
Semitic  inflectional  speech  differs  radically  from  the 
Aryan,  and  represents  a  far  more  primitive  stage  of 
linguistic  evolution.  Instead  of  employing  suffixes 
and  affixes  for  this  purpose,  it  is  almost,  destitute  ot 
these  expedients,  and  performs  its  inflectional  work 
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within  the  root  itself.  It  is  in  this  sense  a  root  language, 
hut  the  roots  have  been  made  widely  capable  of  change 
by  a  vowel  inflection.  Their  cousonants  remain 
unchanged,  but  the  vowels  vary,  and  thus  cause  varia¬ 
tions  in  meaning,  each  root  form  being  in  this  simple 
method  capable  of  expressing  a  considerable  variety 
of  meanings.  The  linguistic  families  here  mentioned 
do  not  fairly  include  all  human  languages.  There  are 
several  modes  of  speech,  in  Africa  and  elsewhere,  which 
do  not  closely  conform  to  any  of  the  types  named, 
though  with  no  characteristics  distinct  enough  to  war¬ 
rant  the  separating  them  as  distinct  families.  As 
regards  the  later  evolution  of  language,  the  Aryan  is 
the.  only  type  that  displays  any  distinct  steps  of  pro¬ 
gression  from  its  primitive  condition.  The  ancient 
forms  of  Aryan  speech,  such  as  the  Greek  and  the 
Sanskrit,  were  strikingly  synthetic  in  form,  the  modi¬ 
fying  forms  becoming  welded  to  the  root  and  forming 
words  occasionally  of  great  and  monstrous  length. 
This  method  is  preserved  in  modern  Russian,  and  to  a 
considerable  extent  in  German.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  modern  Romance  languages  display  a  strong 
analytical  tendency,  and  this  is  still  more  strongly  dis¬ 
played  in  the  English  and  the  Persian,  words  in  these 
tongues  being  strikingly  broken  up  into  their  ele¬ 
ments,  till,  in  the  Saxon  contingent  of  the  English, 
scarcely  a  long  word  remains,  and  the  language  has 
become  monosyllabic  to  a  degree  that  recalls  the 
Chinese.  Thus  the  latest  stage  of  linguistic  evolu¬ 
tion  approaches  the  earliest,  though  with  a  striking 
difference  in  degree  of  flexibility,  the  English  retain¬ 
ing  all  the  advantages  of  the  inflectional  form  of 
speech. 

Langaage-stocks  of  North  America.  (An- 
throp.)  The  aboriginal  languages  of  North  America 
have  been  studied  by  Gallatin,  Hale,  Latham.  I)all, 
Gibbs,  Powers,  Brinton,  and  many  attache*  of  the 
Bureau  of  Ethnology,  especially  Powell,  Gatschet,  and 
Pilling.  The  results  were  summarized  in  a  classifica¬ 
tion  of  language-stocks,  published  with  a  map  in  the 
Annual  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Ethnology  for  18S5-'86 , 
by  the  director,  Maj.  J.  W.  Powell.  The  languages 
spoken  by  the  pre-Columbian  tribes  of  North  America 
were  many  and  diverse,  embracing,  according  to  Powell 
58 language-stock*.  “A  single  language,”  he  explains, 
“is  called  a  family  or  stock  when  it  is  not  found  to  be 
cognate  with  any  other  language.  Languages  are  said 
to  be  cognate  when  such  relations  between  them  are 
found  that  they  are  supposed  to  have  descended  from  a 
common  ancestral  speech.  The  evidence  of  cognation 
is  derived  exclusively  from  the  vocabulary.  Grammatic 
similarities  are  not  supposed  to  furnish  evidence  of  cog¬ 
nation.  .  .  .  The  families  are  by  no  means  alike  as 
regards  either  the  extent  of  territory  occupied,  the 
number  of  tribes  grouped  under  them  respectively,  or 
the  number  of  languages  and  dialects  of  which  they  are 
composed.  Some  of  them  cover  wide  areas  .  .  .  others 
occupy  so  little  space  that  the  colors  representing  them 
are  hardly  discernible  on  the  map.  Some  of  them  con¬ 
tain  but  a  single  tribe ;  others  are  represented  by  scores 
of  tribes.  In  the  case  of  a  few,  the  term  ‘  family  ’  is 
commensurate  with  language,  since  there  is  but  one 
language  and  no  dialects.  In  the  case  of  others,  their 
tribes  spoke  several  languages,  so  distinct  from  one 
another  as  to  he  for  the  most  part  mutually  unintel¬ 
ligible.” 

Fifty-eight  distinct  linguistic  stocks  are  enumerated 
as  living  north  of  Mexico,  as  follows,  alphabetically 
presented : 

Adaizan. — The  language  of  an  extinct  tribe  formerly 
dwelling  near  Natchez,  Miss. 

Algonquian. — The  most  widely-spoken  language-stock 
of  North  America,  spread  from  Labrador  to  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  and  from  Churchill  river,  Hudson  Bay, 
south  to  Pamlico  Sound,  North  Carolina.  In  some 
places  it  enclosed  islands  of  other  language-stocks,  and 
elsewhere  representatives,  as  the  Cheyennes,  had  be¬ 
come  isolated.  The  principal  tribes  were:  Micmac,  of 
the  Maritime  Provinces;  Abnaki,  Mahican,  Moliegan, 
Massachusetts,  Narragansetts,  and  Pequots,  of  New 
England  ;  Montagnais,  Algonquin,  Ottaw'a,  of  eastern 
Canada;  Ojibway  (or  Cliippeway),  of  the  Lake  Superior 
region  ;  Cree,  of  the  Canadian  plains  region  ;  Delaware, 
Nanticoke,  Pamlico,  and  Powhatan,  of  the  middle 
eastern  coast ;  Illinois,  Kickapoo,  Shawnee,  Pottawa- 
tomi,  Sac  and  Fox,  and  Menominee,  of  the  middle 
West;  and  the  Arapaho  and  Cheyenne,  isolated  in  the 
far  West.  Nearly  100,000  Indians  speaking  Algonquian 
tongues  still  survive. 

Athapascan. — Covers  a  great  northwestern  territory — 
all  of  the  interior  of  Alaska,  thence  across  to  Hudson 
Bay,  north  of  the  Saskatchewan  divide,  and  thence 
down  through  British  Columbia  into  Oregon;  further¬ 
more,  the  Navajo,  Apache,  and  Lipan  tribes  of  Arizona 
and  New  Mexico  belong  to  this  language-group. 

Attacapan. — A  single  extinct  tribe  in  Louisiana. 

Beothuhan. — Indians  of  Newfoundland. 

Oadiloan. — Pawnees,  Caddos,  Arikaras,  Maudans,  Ac., 
along  and  west  of  the  upper  Missouri  river. 

Chimakuan. — One  tribe  on  Puget  Sound. 

Chimarikan. — Two  small  tribes  in  northern  California. 

Ohimmesyan — Coast  of  British  Columbia. 

Chinooknn. — Coast  about  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia. 

Ghitimachan. — An  extinct  tribe  in  southern  Louisiana. 

Ohumashan . — The  mission  coast  and  islands  of  south¬ 
ern  California. 

Ooahuiltecan. — In  Coahuila,  Mexico. 

Copehan. — About  Mt.  Shasta,  California. 

Costanoan. — California  coast,  south  of  San  Francisco. 

Eskbnauan. — Comprises  all  the  Eskimo  languages, 
frcma  western  Alaska  to  Greenland  and  Labrador. 
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Esselenian.— An  extinct  race  formerly  dwelling  on 
the  California  coast,  south  of  Monterey. 

Iroquoian. — The  stock  of  the  speech  of  the  Iroquois 
confederacy,  and  of  the  Hurons,  Cherokees,  Tuscaroias, 
Wyandots,  and  other  scattered  relatives  living  in  the 
Eastern  States  and  Canada.  See  Iroquois. 

Kalapooian. — Two  small  tribes  in  the  Willamette  Val¬ 
ley,  Oregon. 

Karankawan. — Matagorda  Bay,  Texas. 

Keresan. — Includes  17  pueblos  along  the  upper  Rio 
Grande,  of  which  the  principal  are  Acoma,  Cochiti,  La¬ 
guna,  Paguate,  San  Felipe,  Santo  Domingo,  and  Sia. 

Kiouan. — Kiowas  of  the  upper  Arkansas  v alley. 

KUunahan. — The  Kootenai.  See  Kootenai. 

Koluschan. — Coast  and  islands  of  Alaska,  northward  to 
the  Atna  river.  The  Chilcats  and  Tongas  are  best  known. 

Kulanapan. — Northern  central  California. 

Kusan. — Coos  river,  Oregon. 

Lutumaian. — Modocs  and  Klamaths  of  N.E.  California. 

Mariposan. — Southern  central  California. 

Moquelumnan. — Calaveras  county,  California. 

Muskhogean. — The  language-stock  of  the  Chicasa, 
Choctaw,  Creek,  Seminole,  and  allied  well-known  tribes 
of  Georgia,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Florida,  and  Tennes¬ 
see,  the  descendants  of  which  are  now'  semi-civilized  in 
Indian  Territory.  These  languages  have  dictionaries, 
grammars,  and  many  printed  hooks. 

Palaihnihan. — Pit  river,  California. 

Piman. — Pimas  and  Papagos,  of  the  Gila  Valley. 

Pujunan. — Small  tribes  of  the  Sacramento  valley. 

Qvoratean. — Small  tribes  in  northern  California. 

Salman. — Mission  Indians  near  Monterey,  California. 

Salishan. — Spread  among  many  tribes,  over  nearly  the 
whole  basins  of  the  Columbia  and  Fraser  rivers,  and 
intervening  country. 

Saslean. — Shasta  Indians,  of  the  upper  Klamath  val¬ 
ley,  California. 

Shahaptian. — Northern  Idaho,  and  represented  chiefly 
by  the  Nez  Perce,  Kliketat,  and  Okinagan  tribes. 

Shoshonean . — Spoken  by  the  Ute,  Comanche,  Bannock, 
and  many  other  tribes  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  region, 
including  the  people  of  Tusayan  or  the  Moqui  pueblos. 

Siouan. — This  widespread  language-stock,  spoken  by 
the  many  tribes  of  Sioux  (or  Dakotas),  the  Assinaboius, 
Omahas,  Poncas,  Winnebagoes,  Crows,  Osages,  Ac.,  was 
spread  from  the  northern  shores  of  the  Great  Lakes 
across  the  plains  to  the  headwaters  of  the  Columbia 
and  southward  to  the  valley  of  the  Arkansas,  and  it 
had  offshoots  (Catawba,  Ac.)  in  the  Southern  States. 

Skittegatean. — Haida  and  allied  tribes  of  the  Queen 
Charlotte  Islands,  B.  C. 

TakUman- — Rogue  river,  Oregon. 

Tailoan. — Certain  pueblos  of  the  upper  Rio  Grande 
valley,  Newr  Mexico;  Isleta,  Pojoaque,  San  Juan,  Santa 
Clara.  Picuris,  and  Taos  are  the  principal  ones. 

Timuquanan. — Northern  Florida;  perhaps  an  offshoot 
of  the  Carib  group  of  the  Antilles. 

Tonikan. — Yazoo  valley,  Mississippi,  and  northern 
Louisiana. 

Tonkawan. — Southwestern  Texas. 

Uchean. — Southern  Georgia;  spoken  by  the  Yuchis. 

Waiilalpuan. — Sources  of  the  Walla  Walla  river,  Ore¬ 
gon  ;  tlie  Cayuse  and  Molale  were  leading  tribes. 

Wakashan. — Shores  of  the  Strait  of  Fuea. 

Washoan. — Washoes  of  northern  Nevada. 

Weitspekan. — Lower  Klamath  river,  Oregon. 

Wishoskan. — Northern  California  coast. 

Yakonan. — Oregon  coast. 

Yanan. — One  small  tribe,  near  Redding,  California. 

Yukian. — Northern  California. 

Yuman. — Lower  Colorado  valley,  thence  to  the  Pacific 
coast,  and  southward  through  lower  California  and 
along  the  Mexican  coast  to  Quaymas ;  Yumas,  Mohaves, 
Cocopas,  Seri,  Ac. 

Zuilian. — People  of  the  Zufii  pueblos,  Arizona.  The 
language  spoken  by  the  people  of  the  Moqui  pueblos 
belongs  to  the  Shoshonean  stock. 

Lan'ier,  Sidney,  poet,  was  born  at  Macon,  Ga.,  Feb.  3, 
1842;  graduated  at  Oglethorpe  College  (1860) ;  entered 
the  Confederate  service  in  the  Civil  War;  admitted  to 
the  bar  (1866) ;  subsequently  conducted  a  school  at 
Prattville,  Ala.  His  first  contribution  to  literature  in 
book  form  was  a  novel  entitled  Tiger  Lilies.  His  poems 
were  most  favorably  received.  The  Ode  for  ihe  opening 
of  the  Centennial  Exhibition  at  Philadelphia  (1876) 
was  written  by  him;  delivered  lectures  on  literary 
subjects,  and  was  appointed  professor  at  Johns  Hopkins 
University.  He  prepared  modernized  editions  of 
Froissart ,  King  Arthur,  and  the  Mabinogion.  He  was  the 
greatest  poet  produced  by  the  Southern  section  of  the 
U.  S.  After  his  death,  which  occurred  Sept.  8,  1881, 
his  lectures  on  The  English  Novel  and  Its  Development 
and  his  Complete  Poems  were  published. 

LanU'ester,  Edwin  Ray,  zoiilogist,  son  of  Dr.  Edwin 
Lankestf.r  ;  was  born  iD  London,  May  15, 1847  ;  edu¬ 
cated  at  St.  Paul’s  School  and  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford  ; 
became  fellow  and  tutor  of  Exeter  College ;  appointed 
professor  of  Zoiilogy  and  Comparative  Anatomy  in 
University  College,  London.  His  scientific  publications 
number  over  a  hundred,  and  include:  Fossil  Fishes  of 
the  Old  Red  Sandstone,  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions, 
and  works  on  Comparative  Longevity,  on  Degeneration, 
and  Advancement  of  Science.  He  has  received  the 
degrees  of  F.R.S.  and  LL.D. 

Lau'olin,  n.  [lame,  wool,  and  oleum,  oil.]  (Client.)  A 
fatty  body  made  up  of  cholesterin  and  certain  acids 
found  in  wTool,  hair,  feathers,  Ac.,  valuable  in  pharmacy 
as  a  basis  for  ointments,  being  quickly  absorbed  by  the 
skin. 

Lans'downe,  Henry  Charles  Keith  Petty-Mait-; 
rice,  Marquis  of,  was  born  in  England,  January  14, 
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1845;  educated  at.  Oxford;  succeeded  to  the  title  in 

1866.  He  was  lord  of  the  treasury  (1868-72),  under¬ 
secretary  of  war  (1872-74),  and  under-secretary  for 
India  for  two  months  in  1880;  was  appointed  Governor- 
general  of  Canada  in  1883,  and  scored  a  brilliant  social 
success,  ably  sustained  by  Lady  Lansdowne,  who  is  the 
youngest  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Abercorn.  In  1888 
he  became  Viceroy  of  India  for  five  years. 

LanN'downe.  H e n r y P ett v- F i tzm A u r ice, 3d  Marquis 
of,  was  born  in  London,  England,  July  2,  1780.  He 
was  one  of  the  most  honored  leaders  of  the  Liberal  party 
in  the  House  of  Loids.  His  career  was  marked  by 
devotion  to  all  causes  that  represent  moral  reform  and 
intelligent  progress.  Died  January  31,  1863. 

Lansdowne,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village  of  Dela¬ 
ware  co.,  a  suburb  ot  Philadelphia,  on  the  P.,  W.  A  B. 

R.  R.  Pop.  (1897)  1,510. 

Lans'ford,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-borough  of  Carbon 
co.,  6  m.  N.E.  of  Tamaqua,  on  C.  A  B.  F.  R.  R. ;  princi¬ 
pal  industry  coal  mining;  has  foundries,  machine 
shops  and  coal  breakers.  Pop.  (1897)  4,650. 

Lans'ing,  in  Kansas,  a  city  of  Leavenworth  co.,  4  m. 

S.  of  Leavenworth,  on  A.,  T.  A  S.  Fe,  Un.  Pac.,  and  2 
other  railroads ;  has  manufactures  of  wagons,  hoots  and 
shoes.  The  State  Prison  is  here  located.  Pop.  (1895)  629. 

Lanta'na,  n.  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  shrubs  or  herbs  of 
the  vervain  family,  or  Verhenaceae  (q.v.).  More  than 
50  species  are  known.  Several  are  in  ornamental  cul¬ 
tivation.  Lantana  pseudo-thea  is  used  in  Brazil  as  a 
substitute  for  tea.  The  aromatic  leaves  and  flowers  are 
employed  in  coughs,  and  in  medicated  baths  for  rheu¬ 
matism  and  diseases  of  the  skin. 

Lan'za,  Giovanni,  an  Italian  statesman,  was  horn 
1810;  after  taking  an  active  part  in  promoting  consti¬ 
tutional  reforms  in  Piedmont,  and  the  establishment  of 
parliamentary  government  in  that  country,  became 
president  of  the  Italian  parliament,  and  in  1869  finance 
minister  in  Count  Cavour’s  Cabinet.  In  September, 

1867,  he  was  elected  president  of  the  chamber  of  depu¬ 
ties ;  took  office  in  the  Sella  Cabinet  as  minister  of  the 
interior  in  1800;  and  became  chief  of  the  Cabinet  in 
1871.  Died  in  1882. 

Lan'zi,  Luigi,  an  Italian  art-critic,  was  born  at  Mon- 
tolmo,  near  Macerata  in  1732.  The  work  on  w'hicli  his 
reputation  mainly  rests  is  the  well-known  Storia  pit- 
torica  della  Italia.  Died  iu  1810. 

Lap'-board,  n.  A  wide  board  hollowed  out  to  fit  the 
waist,  used  as  a  table  for  the  lap  by  seamstresses  and 
tailors. 

Lap'o.  Arnolfo,  architect  and  sculptor,  was  born  at 
Florence,  Italy,  in  1232.  Among  the  great  works 
designed  by  his  genius  are  the  church  of  Santa  Croce 
at  Florence  and  the  Duomo  of  the  same  city.  Died 
in  1300. 

Lap'sus.  n.  [Lat.]  A  slip,  mistake.  Lapsus  calami, 
or  pennse,  a  slip  of  the  pen,  a  mistake  in  writing. 
L.  lingua:,  a  slip  of  the  tongue,  a  mistake  in  language. 
L.  memorise,  a  slip  of  memory. 

Lar'amie,  in  Wyoming,  a  S.E.  co. ;  area,  7025  sq.m.; 
intersected  by  the  North  Fork  of  the  Platta,  river,  and 
also  drained  by  the  Laramie  and  Niobrara  rivers,  and 
other  streams.  Surface,  diversified  with  mountains, 
table-lands,  and  plains ;  soil,  of  plains  and  valleys,  fer¬ 
tile;  extensive  forests.  Stock  raising  and  mining  are 
the  chief  industries.  Cap.  Cheyenne.  Pop.  16,777. 

— A  city,  cap.  of  Albany  co.,  58  m.  W.N.W.  of  Cheyenne, 
onUn.  Pac.  R.  R. ;  has  large  machine  shops,  rolling 
mills,  soda  refining  works,  glass  and  soap  works,  flour 
and  planing  mills,  and  other  manufactures.  Seat  of 
the  Wyoming  University.  Pop.  (1897)  8,500. 

I.ar’oom.  Lucy,  poet,  was  horn  at  Beverly,  Mass.,  in 
1826.  She  was  a  constant  contributor  to  the  leading 
magazines.  From  1866  to  1874  she  edited  Our  Young 
Folks,  published  in  Boston.  Died  April  15,  1893. 

Lar'illiore.  in  North  Dakota ,  a  post-village  of  Grand 
Forks  co.,  28  m.  W.  of  Grand  Forks,  on  the  Gt.  Nor. 
R.  R.  Pop.  (1897)  700. 

Lark-brmt'iiig'.  n.  (Omith.)  A  common  fringil- 
line  bird  (Calamospiga  bicolor )  of  the  Great  Plains  of 
the  United  States,  remarkable  for  its  seasonal  changes 
of  plumage,  which  resemble  those  of  the  bobolink. 
The  male  in  summer  is  a  uniform  black,  with  a  con¬ 
spicuous  white  patch  on  the  wings,  hut  in  winter 
assumes  the  dull  colors  of  the  female,  which  is  browmish- 
gray  above  and  whitish  below  at  all  seasons.  It  is  a 
strong,  lively  bird,  frequents  the  open  plains,  and  makes 
its  nest  upon  the  ground.  It  has  an  entertaining  song, 
which  resembles  that  of  the  yellow-breasted  chat,  which 
it  further  resembles  in  the  habit  of  singing  upon  the 
wing,  hovering  in  the  air. 

Lark-fincli,  or  Lark-sparrow,  it.  (Omith.)  A 
familiar  brownish-gray  sparrow  (Chondestes  grammaea) 
of  the  prairie  and  plains  regions  of  the  United  States, 
breeding  on  the  ground  and  having  a  pleasing  song. 

Lark'-inir'ror.  n.  A  contrivance  with  a  revolving 
top,  to  which  are  fastened  pieces  of  glass  or  bright  metal 
as  reflectors;  used  in  snaring  larks  and  in  producing  a 
hypnotic  condition. 

Lar'ned,  in  Kansas,  a  city,  cap.  of  Pawnee  co.,  on 
Arkansas  river,  and  N.  T.  A  S.  Fe  and  Mo.  Pac.  R.  Rs. ; 
has  foundry  and  machine  shops,  mills,  Ac.,  and  is  the 
shipping  center  of  a  fertile  farming  and  stuck  raising 
region.  Pop.  (1895)  1,566. 

Laryn'^ograpll,  n  [Gr.  larynx,  and  grapho.]  An 
instrument  for  showing  the  motions  of  the  larynx  ix 
ordinary  vocal  music. 

Laryiigoph'ony.  n.  [Gr.  larynx,  and  phone.]  The 
sound  of  ihe  voice  as  heard  through  the  stethoscope, 
when  placed  on  the  larynx  of  the  person  speaking.— 
A  peculiar  sound,  as  heard  in  auscultation  over  the 
throat,  indicating  a  cavity  in  the  lungs. 
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Laryng'oscope  and  Laryn'geal  In'stru- 
nmils.  The  laryngoscope  is  a  surgeon’s  illuminat¬ 
ing  device  for  inspecting  the  larynx,  consisting  of  a 
concave  mirror  and  supporting  headband,  which  is 
placed  on  the  head  of  the  surgeon,  while  a  plane  mirror 
on  a  long  stem  is  introduced  into  the  throat  of  the 
patient.  Various  illuminating  apparatuses  are  used  in 
connection  with  this,  and  sometimes  the  concave  mir¬ 
ror  is  mounted  ou  the  illuminatoi  Some  form  of  stu¬ 
dent’s  lamp  or  Argand  burner,  with  a  projector,  is 
commonly  used,  though  an  electric  illuminator  hits 
been  introduced,  which  has  the  advantage  of  bringing 
the  light  right  into  the  throat  of  the  patient,  being 
mounted  on  the  same  handle  as  the  plane  mirror.  For 
treating  the  larynx  a  hundred  forms  of  instruments 
are  in  common  use,  most  of  them  mounted  on  long, 
slender  handles.  Among  these  are  cotton-holders, 
sponge-holders,  caustic  probes,  applicators,  a  platinum 
crucible,  forceps,  camel’s-hair  brushes,  and  many  forms 
of  powder-blowers. 

Las  An'iinas.  in  Colorado ,  a  S.  E.  co. ;  area,  4,700  sq. 
m. ;  intersected  by  the  Purgatory  river,  anil  alsodrained 
by  Apishapa  river.  Surface,  partly  mountainous  and 
partly  plains,  the  latter  adapted  to  gra7,ing.  Products, 
wheat,  corn,  and  wool.  Coal  is  extensively  mined,  and 
a  great  quantity  of  coke  made  for  smelting  purposes. 
Cap.  Trinidad.  Pop.  (1890)  17,208. 

— A  post-town,  cap.  of  Bent  co.,  H)  m.  E.  of  Pueblo,  on 
A.,  T.  &  S.  Fe  It.  R. ;  has  Hour  mills.  Pop.  (1897)  880. 

I.asssalle',  Ferdinand,  born  at  Breslau,  Germany, 
April  11,  1825,  of  Jewish  extraction  ;  educated  at  the 
universities  of  Breslau  and  Berlin,  making  a  specialty 
of  philology  and  philosophy;  in  the  latter  he  was  a 
disciple  of  Hegel.  Being  of  strongly  democratic  views, 
he  took  part  in  the  revolution  of  1848,  and  was  subse¬ 
quently  imprisoned  for  six  months.  In  1858  he  made 
liis  home  in  Berlin,  and  published  a  work  on  Heraclitus, 
which  gave  him  high  standing  as  an  author.  It  was 
not  until  1862  that  he  began  his  labors  in  the  cause 
of  workingmen,  advocating  advanced  views  through 
several  channels,  and  (1863)  founding  the  Universal 
German  Workingmen’s  Association.  His  chief  literary 
product  was  Capital  and  Labor,  in  which  he  strongly 
assailed  the  prevailing  German  Liberalism  and  main¬ 
tained  advanced  socialistic  views.  In  the  summer  of 
1864  he  became  betiothed  to  a  lady  whose  parents  not 
only  strongly  opposed  the  marriage,  but  induced  her  to 
break  the  engagement  in  favor  of  another  suitor.  Mad 
with  rage,  L.  challenged  both  father  and  lover,  fought 
with  the  latter  and  was  mortally  wounded,  dying  Aug. 
31,  1864.  The  agitation  started  by  L.  has  gone  far  to 
revolutionize  the  political  economy  of  Germany,  and 
lie  is  looked  upon  as  the  founder  of  the  present  social¬ 
istic  economic  system. 

Lassell',  William,  astronomer,  was  born  in  Lanca¬ 
shire,  Eng.,  June  18, 1799.  About  1820  he  built  himself 
a  private  observatory  at  Starfield,  near  Liverpool,  and 
made  observations  there  down  to  1861.  While  there  he 
constructed  and  mounted  equatorially  reflecting  tele¬ 
scopes  of  9  inches  and  2  feet  aperture  respectively.  He 
discovered  the  satellite  of  Neptune  (1847),  and  the 
eighth  satellite  of  Saturn  (1848)  simultaneously  with 
Professor  Bond,  of  Harvard;  and  (1851)  two  new  satel¬ 
lites  of  Uranus.  He  went  to  Malta  (1861),  and  set  up  a 
reflecting  telescope  of  4  feet  aperture  ami  37  feet  focal 
length,  mounted  equatorially;  remained  there  making 
observations  until  1865.  Returned  to  England  and 
transferred  his  observatory  to  near  .Maidenhead.  Died 
Get.  5, 1880. 

Las'sen,  Christian,  Orientalist,  was  born  at  Bergen, 
Norway,  in  1800;  became  in  1840  professor  of  Indian 
Languages  at  Bonn  University.  Among  his  numerous 
and  valuable  works  may  be  mentioned  The  Ancient  Per¬ 
sian  Cruciform  Writings  (1836)  ;  Introduction  to  the  His¬ 
tory  of  the  Greek  and  Indo-Soythian  Kings  of  Bactria, 
CabiU,  and  India  (1838) ;  and  Indian  Archteology  (1844- 
58).  Died  in  1876. 

Last  iiig-inarhine',  n.  ( Mech .)  Lasting  is  the 
process  of  bringing  together  the  parts  of  a  shoe  on  a 
last,  so  as  to  give  them  form  and  fit  the  foot.  Lasting- 
jacks  and  pincers  for  holding  the  uppers  of  shoes  on  the 
last  in  shoemaking  have  been  largely  superseded  by 
lasting-machines.  The  McKay  &  Copeland  lasting- 
machine  is  adapted  to  working  all  sizes,  rights  or  lefts, 
and  also  for  light  or  heavy  feather.  It  operates  by 
power,  and  has  a  girth,  apron  or  straps,  any  of  which 
may  be  used  for  folding  the  upper  around  the  last,  and 
laying  it  over  the  insole,  ready  for  attachment.  These 
girths,  straps  or  aprons,  as  the  case  may  be,  are  fastened 
at  one  end  to  fingers  (which  draw  down  the  uppers  with 
a  wiping  motion),  and  at  the  other  end  to  springs, 
which  make  them  yielding.  The  machine  has  also  an 
oscillating  head,  carrying  toe  and  heel  lasting-mechan¬ 
isms;  the  latest  form  has  as  attachments  a  pinking- 
device,  pegger,  and  hand-tacker.  The  Chase  lasting- 
machine  is  a  hand-machine,  has  a  foot-lever  for  taking 
the  stretch  out  of  the  vamp,  and  several  independent 
wipers  grasping  the  vamp  at  different  points.  The  toe 
of  the  last  being  pressed  into  the  stretched  vamp,  a 
wiper  brings  the  vamp  into  place.  This  machine  has 
also  a  hand-tacker,  and  is  adapted  to  different  sizes  and 
forms  of  lasts. 

Lat ,  n.  [Sansk.]  An  isolated  pillar,  commonly  having 
on  it  an  inscription  orsupporting  a  figure;  constituting 
a  marked  feature  of  Buddhist  architecture. 

l.a'ta  li .  in  Idaho,  a  N.W.  co. ;  area,  1,080  sq.  m. ;  watered 
by  small  streams.  Surface,  undulating;  soil,  very  rich 
loam ;  timber  on  the  hills.  Min.,  gold,  silver,  lead,  and  i 
coal.  Products,  wheat,  barley,  oats,  vegetables  and  fruits ; 
lumber  and  flour.  Stock  raising  is  a  leading  industry. 
Cap.  Moscow.  Pop.  (1897)  10,500.  I 


Latch'-string',  ».  A  string  fastened  to  the  latch  and 
passing  through  a  hole  above  it  in  the  door,  so  that  it 
may  lie  opened  on  the  outside. — Latch-string  out:  An 
indication  that  an  outsider  is  invited  to  enter;  hence, 
hospitality ;  welcome. 

La'tham.  Robert  Gordon,  philologist  and  ethnologist, 
was  born  in  Lincolnshire,  England,  in  1812,  gradu¬ 
ated  at  Cambridge  University  in  1832.  His  leading 
works  embrace:  The  Varieties  of  Man;  I  he  Ethnology  of 
Europe  (1852);  Descriptive  Ethnology  (1859);  Nationali¬ 
ties  of  Europe  (1863);  Comparative  Philology  (1866)  ;  a 
new  and  revised  edition  of  Johnson's  English  Dictionary 
(1870);  and  Outlines  of  General  Philology  (1878).  Died 
in  1888. 

La'throp.  George  Parsons,  author,  was  born  at 
Oahu,  Sandwich  Islands,  Aug.  25,  1851.  He  is  a  jour¬ 
nalist  and  magazine  editor  and  writer,  and  has  pub¬ 
lished  both  prose  and  verse.  He  married,  in  1871,  Rose, 
daughter  of  Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  who  is  also  known 
as  a  contributor  to  current  periodicals. 

La'throp.  in  Missouri ,  a  post-village  of  Clinton  co., 
38  m.  N.N.E.  of  Kansas  City,  on  A.,  T.  &  S.  Fe  and  H. 
&  St.  J.  R.  R.  Pop.  (1897)  1,090. 

Lat'in  Amer'ica.  That  part  of  America  south  of 
the  U.  S.  whose  inhabitants  are  descendants  of  the 
Latin  races  of  the  Old  World  mixed  with  the  native 
races  of  the  New. 

Latin  Cliiircli.  The  Western  portion  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  using  the  Latin  language  in  its  ser¬ 
vice  ;  so-called  in  distinction  from  the  Greek  Church, 
and  from  that  portion  of  the  R.  C.  Church  that  uses 
the  Greek  language,  called  “United  Greeks.” 

Latin  K i ng'dom.  The  Christian  kingdom  which 
the  French  (or  Latin)  kings  established  in  Jerusalem. 


dral  and  Exchange  at  Baltimore  (1817-18).  He  was 
noted  for  his  scholarship  and  attainments  in  natural 
science,  as  well  as  for  his  ability  as  an  architect.  Died 
Sept.  3,  1820. 

Latrobe,  Benjamin  Henry,  engineer,  son  of  the 
preceding;  was  born  at  Philadelphia,  Dec.  1»,  1806; 
educated  at  St.  Mary’s  College,  Baltimore ;  was  admitted 
to  the  bar,  but  abandoned  the  practice  of  law  in  1830, 
and  became  an  engineer  on  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Rail¬ 
road,  chief  engineer  of  the  Baltimore  <fc  Port  Deposit 
R.  R.,  and  (1842)  chief  engineer  of  the  B.  <&  O.  R.  R., 
which  he  completed  to  Wheeling;  subsequently  held 
the  positions  of  chief  engineer  and  president  of  various 
railroads,  and  consulting  engineer  on  numerous  works. 
Died  Oct.  19,  1878. 

Latrobe'.  n.  [I.  Latrobe,  of  Baltimore,  the  inventor.] 
A  fire-place  heater,  intended  to  heat  the  room  in  which 
it  is  placed  and  other  rooms  above  by  means  of  hot-air 
flues;  otherwise  called  Baltimore  heater. 

Latrocin'cnm.  n.  [Lat.  robbery.]  (Ch.  Hist.)  A 
term  applied  by  Pope  Leo  the  Great  to  the  Council  of 
Ephesus  (449),  which  supported  Eutyches,  who  held 
that  there  was  in  Christ  but  one  nature — that  of  the 
Word,  which  became  incarnate.  This  term  “  the  robber- 
synod”  was  given  on  account  of  the  violence  and  intimi¬ 
dation  that  characterized  it,  especially  ou  the  part  of 
Dioscorus,  patriarch  of  Alexandria. 

Lat'timer,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  village  of  Luzerne  co. 
P.  0.  Milnesville.  Pop  (1897)  1,051. 

Lat'ty,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Paulding  co.,  on  C., 
J.  &  M.  and  N.  Y.,  C.  &  St.  L,  R.  Rs. ;  has  some  local 
industries.  Pop.  (1897)  620. 

Laun'dry  Jlarliin'ery.  (Mech.)  The  modern 
laundry  is  a  distinctly  American  institution,  and  its 


Fig.  2960. — a  hydraulic  washer. 


It  lasted  from  A.D.  1099  to  1187,  but  the  French  main¬ 
tained  the  title  of  “  King  of  Jerusalem  ”  long  after  they 
had  been  expelled  from  the  city. 

Latin  League.  A  union  which  existed  in  Italy 
between  the  cities  of  Latium  from  tho  earliest  historic 
times  until  338  B.C.,  when  the  Latin  towns  finally 
became  a  part  of  the  dominion  of  Rome.  Alba  Longa 
was  the  most  important  of  the  thirty  cities  which  tradi¬ 
tion  credits  to  the  league. — A  proposed  alliance  of  the 
Latin  nations  of  Europe  for  resisting  Teutonic  influ¬ 
ences.  It  was  suggested  by  Sefior  Castelar  in  the 
Spanish  assembly  in  1884,  but  never  became  more  than 
an  expression, 

Latin  Races.  The  Italians,  French,  Spanish,  Portu¬ 
guese,  Grisons,  and  Roumanians;  in  a  general  sense, 
all  the  races  whose  language  is  founded  upon  Latin. 

Latin  Union.  An  alliance  formed  between  France, 
Belgium,  Italy,  and  Switzerland  in  1865,  and  afterward 
joined  by  Greece.  Its  purpose  was  to  establish  and 
regulate  a  uniform  gold  and  silver  coinage  on  the  basis 
of  the  French  franc. 

Latrine  ( la-treen '),  n.  A  water-closet,  or  privy,  espe¬ 
cially  one  intended  for  a  number  of  people,  as  in  a 
camp,  hospital,  &c. 

Latrobe'.  Benjamin  Henry,  a  noted  architect,  was 
born  in  Yorkshire,  England,  May  1, 1767 ;  educated  at 
the  University  of  Leipsic;  served  in  the  Prussian  army. 
After  his  return  to  England  he  studied  architecture ; 
appointed  surveyor  of  the  public  offices  of  London 
(1788) ;  visited  the  U.  S.  (1796) ;  built  the  Bank  of 
Pennsylvania  and  the  Schuylkill  water-works  at  Phila¬ 
delphia;  architect  for  the  Capitol  at  Washington  after 
its  destruction  by  the  British  in  1814 ;  built  the  Cathe- 


meebanism  has  advanced  in  proportion  with  the  de¬ 
mands  made  upon  it.  There  are  now  manufactured 
and  in  use  in  all  large  laundries  a  line  of  machinery  as 
complete  in  its  way  as  that  used  in  any  other  staple 
business.  The  only  wonder  is  that  the  world  ever  waited 
until  the  latter  part  of  the  nineteenth  century  for  the 
development  of  such  useful  and  necessary  machines, 
but  depended  so  long  upon  the  faithful  washerwoman, 
the  tub,  and  the  rubbing-board. 

A  great  variety  of  so-called  washing-machines  have 
been  patented,  and  more  or  less  used,  but  most  of  them 
have  been  dropped,  and  one  standard  style  of  machine 
generally  adopted  as  the  best  for  the  purpose.  This  is 
commonly  called  the  hydraulic  washer,  and  consists  of 
a  great  cylindrical  box,  laid  on  its  side  on  four  feet, 
and  having  a  lid  through  which  the  clothes  are  intro¬ 
duced.  Within  this  box  is  a  perforated  metal  drum, 
usually  of  brass,  which  is  connected  with  outside  gear¬ 
ing,  so  that  it  may  be  rotated  by  means  of  an  automatic 
belt-shifter.  The  drum  is  turned  first  one  way,  then 
the  other,  tumbling  the  clothes  and  the  water  in  a  most 
thorough  manner.  Three  waters  are  generally  used, 
the  first  being  hot  water,  with  a  bucket  or  two  of  soap 
solution;  the  second,  clear  tepid  water;  the  third,  clear 
hot  water.  The  largest  size  of  these  washers  is  three 
by  five  and  a  quarter  feet  inside  of  drum,  and  weighs 
2,600  pounds.  The  dash-wheel  is  a  machine  similar  in 
principle  to  the  hydraulic  washer,  but  is  different  in 
form,  resembling  a  broad  wheel  rather  than  a  cylinder. 
Having  a  greater  circumference,  more  centrifugal  force 
can  be  obtained,  so  that  it  is  often  preferred  for  very 
dirty  clothes.  The  tumbler  is  a  cheaper  form  of  washer, 
having  no  inside  drum,  but  simply  interior  lengthwise 
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slats,  which  assist  slightly  in  tumbling  up  the  clothes 
in  the  water. 

The  centrifugal  extractors  or  driers  are  very  similar 
to  those  used  in  other  trades.  A  tinned  copper  basket 
about  two  feet  in  diameter,  and  having  a  double  per¬ 
forated  bottom,  is  provided  for  the  clothes  that  come 
from  the  washer.  This  basket  is  revolved  at  a  great 
speed,  and  the  water  is  thrown  out  by  centrifugal  force 
in  a  surprisingly  short  time.  When  the  basket  is  removed 
the  clothes  are  found  packed  close  against  the  edges, 
there  remaining  a  large  vacant  space  in  the  center! 
For  smaller  laundries  steam-wringers  are  made  to  dry 
the  clothes.  These  resemble  th6  ordinary  band  wrin¬ 
gers,  having  two  rubber-covered  rollers,  betwreen  which 
the  clothes  are  passed.  They  are  made  in  large  sizes, 
and  run  by  pulleys  and  belts.  For  complete  drying 
closets  are  built,  filled  with  racks  to  separate  the  clothes,’ 
and  having  steam-pipes  running  all  through  them. 
A  separate  door  is  often  made  for  each  perpendicular 
row  of  racks,  so  that  the  row  can  be  run  out  without 
disturbing  anything  else  in  the  closet. 

Dip-wheels  are  used  for  starching  collars  and  cuffs, 
and  for  shirts  a  special  machine  haviug  a  board  on 
which  the  bosom  is  held  smooth  while  a  corrugated 
drum  applies  the  starch.  Several  forms  of  simple 
dampening  machines  are  also  made  for  shirts,  collars 
and  cuffs. 

The  steam  mangles  now  employed  are  very  different 
from  the  small  affairs  at  first  known  by  that  name. 
The  largest  size  occupies  a  floor  space  12  x  14  feet,  and 
weighs  9,000  lbs.  The  mechanism  consists  of  a  series 
of  rolls  or  cylinders,  one  or  two  of  which  are  heated 
internally  by  steam.  Four  or  five  others  are  covered 
with  wool  to  absorb  the  moisture,  these  being  called 
auxiliary  rolls.  After  passiug  through  the  machine,  the 
goods  are  delivered  on  a  receiving-table  by  a  dofferroll. 
Ironers  have  been  made  in  numerous  forms.  In 
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general,  they  consist  of  one  or  more  felt-covered  cylin¬ 
ders  under  or  between  which  the  goods  are  run.  The 
machines  are  mostly  limited  to  one  class  of  work ;  that 
is,  one  style  of  machine  is  made  for  bands,  another  for 
collars,  another  for  bosoms,  another  for  shirt-bodies, 
another  for  sleeves,  &c.  Among  minor  convenient 
machines  used  are  collar-folders  and  collar  and  cuff 
shapers,  flu  ters,  gas-machines  for  heating  the  ironers,  and 
heating  drums  arranged  to  be  placed  around  a  cylinder 
stove  to  heat  a  large  number  of  flat-irons  at  once.  For 
hand-laundries,  tubs,  trucks,  baskets,  starch-kettles, 
old-fashioned  hand-mangles,  and  a  cheap  form  of  washer 
are  manufactured. 

Lau ren'tia n.  a.  [Lat.  Laurentius.\  Relating  to 
Lorenzo  di  Medici,  of  Florence,  or  to  the  L.  library, 
founded  in  the  16th  century  by  Pope  Clement  VII., 
made  up  largely  of  collections  of  the  Medici  family  and 
noted  for  manuscripts. 

Fwurier  (lo-ri-d'),  Wilfrid,  the  first  French-Canadian 
Premier  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  was  born  at  St. 
Lin,  L’Assomption,  prov.  of  Quebec,  on  Nov.  20,  1841; 
Was  educated  at  L’Assomption  College,  and  admitted  to 
the  bar  in  1865.  He  edited  Le  Defricheur  for  a  short 
time;  was  a  member  of  the  Quebec  Assembly  in  1871- 
74;  in  1874  became  a  member  of  the  Dominion  Parlia¬ 
ment;  in  1877-78  was  minister  of  internal  revenue. 
From  the  first  he  advocated  a  policy  of  free  trade,  so 
far  as  revenue  requirements  would  allow.  He  is  an  elo¬ 
quent  speaker,  and  on  the  retirement  of  Mr.  Blake,  he 
became  the  leader  of  the  Canadian  Liberals.  Although 
a  Catholic,  his  spirited  resistance  to  the  attempted  dicta¬ 
tion  of  the  Roman  Catholic  hierarchy  in  regard  to  the 
Manitoba  schools  question  showed  that  he  was  inde¬ 
pendent  of  such  influence  in  political  affairs.  At  the 
general  election  of  1896  he  led  his  party  to  a  signal 
victory.  From  the  date  of  the  confederation,  in  1867, 
the  Liberals  have  been  in  power  only  once — for  a  term 


of  five  years— until  this  notable  election.  The  Mani¬ 
toba  schools  question  and  other  political  dissensions 
shook  the  government’s  position  in  1895-96.  In  the 
general  election  of  1896  there  wrere  four  parties  in  the 
field,  but  the  McCarthyites  and  the  Patrons  of  Industry 
played  no  significant  part  in  the  contest,  which  largely 
turned  on  the  schools  question  and  certain  tariff-reform 
measures.  The  Conservative  party  declared  in  favor 
of  a  “  redress  of  the  grievances  of  the  Catholics  with 
regard  to  the  Manitoba  schools ;  ”  the  Liberals  sus¬ 
tained  the  policy  of  non-interference  with  provincial 
politics.  In  the  electoral  fight  the  Catholic  influence 
was  thrown  on  the  side  of  the  Conservatives,  but  this 
intervention  was  of  no  avail,  even  in  Quebec,  which 
went  almost  solidly  Liberal.  There  were  finally  elected 
118  Liberals,  86  Conservatives,  and  8  Independents,  the 
last  named  being  on  the  whole  supporters  of  the 
Liberals.  Sir  Charles  Tupper,  the  Conservative  Pre¬ 
mier,  and  his  colleagues  resigned  July  8,  1896,  and  L. 
took  office  July  13,  with  a  very  strong  Cabinet,  includ¬ 
ing  no  less  than  five  provincial  ex-Premiers. 

Lauterbriinneil  ( lou’ ter-broon-en ),  a  village  and 
valley  of  Switzerland,  situated  amid  the  grandest 
scenery  of  the  Bernese  Alps.  Near  here  is  the  celebrated 
waterfall  of  the  Staubbach,  the  highest  in  Europe.  Pop. 
(1897)  about  1,900. 

Laveran',  Alphonse,  discoverer  of  the  organism 
causing  malaria,  was  born  at  Metz,  France,  in  1843.  He 
made  his  discovery  while  in  Algiers  with  the  medical 
corps  of  the  French  army.  His  theory  of  the  existence 
of  the  malarial  micro-organisms  was  announced  in 
1881,  and  has  been  sustained  by  medical  investigation. 
He  was  appointed  professor  at  the  School  of  Val  de 
Grace,  and  is  the  author  of  some  important  com¬ 
munications  to  scientific  societies. 

I«aw  and  Or'der  Societies.  Organizations 
formed  in  many  places  to  assist  the  authorities  in,  or 
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incite  them  to,  the  enforcement  of  the  laws.  The  Law 
and  Order  Society  of  Philadelphia,  one  of  the  oldest, 
was  organized  in  1881.  Its  object,  as  stated  in  the  con¬ 
stitution,  is :  “  To  secure,  by  all  proper  means,  the 
enforcement  of  the  laws  against  Sunday  traffic  of  what¬ 
ever  nature  and  character  the  same  may  be,  and  of  all 
such  laws  and  ordinances  as  may  from  time  to  time 
exist  in  this  commonwealth  relating  to  the  liquor  traf¬ 
fic,  and  to  encourage  and  assist  the  authorities  in  the 
maintenance  and  enforcement  of  the  same.”  The  New 
York  “  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Crime,”  initiated 
by  Dr.  Howard  Crosby,  and  since  directed  by  the  re¬ 
doubtable  Dr.  Parkhurst,  is  of  similar  import,  but  is 
given  wider  scope  in  the  interest  of  general  political 
reform. 

I.a wn  Teil'nis,  n.  (Games.)  A  modern  adaptation 
of  the  old  game  of  tennis,  played  out  of  doors  by  two, 
three,  or  four  people.  The  only  requisites  for  the 
game  are  the  balls,  rackets,  net,  posts,  and  a  hard, 
smooth  surface  of  grass,  asphalt,  cement,  gravel,  or 
other  substance,  which  is  marked  off  into  a  court  of  78 
by  27  ft.  if  two  play,  or  78  by  36  ft.  for  three  or  four 
persons.  This  court  is  divided  lengthwise  into  two 
equal  parts  by  a  line,  and  crosswise  by  a  net ;  and  cross- 
lines,  called  service  lines,  are  also  drawn  on  each  side 
21  ft.  from  the  net.  A  player  standing  on  the  base-line 
of  the  court  must  “serve” — that  is,  strike — the  ball 
with  the  racket  into  that  part  of  the  court  diagonally 
opposite  to  him,  and  his  opponent  must  return  the  bail 
on  the  first  bound,  when  the  original  player  must 
return  it  again,  striking  it  on  the  fly,  or  on  the  first 
bound,  and  so  the  ball  is  driven  back  and  forth  over  the 
net  until  one  side  fails  to  return  it,  or  to  drop  it  inside 
their  opponents'  court.  A  failure  to  serve  or  return  the 
ball  counts  15  for  the  opposing  side ;  the  second  failure 
raises  their  score  to  30,  a  third  to  40,  and  a  fourth  makes 
the  game. 


Dakota,  a  IV.  co. ;  area,  795  sq.  mq 
watered  by  branches  of  the  Cheyenne  river.  Surface, 
mountainous;  mining  is  the  chief  occupation.  Min. 
Gold,  silver,  tin,  copper,  mica,  asbestos,  coal ;  coal  oil 
and  salt  works.  Cap.  Dead  wood.  Pop.  (1895)  14,345. 

Law'son,  in  Missouri,  a  post-village  of  Ray  co.,  48  m 
E.S.E.  of  St.  Joseph,  on  A.,  T.  &  S.  Fe  and  C.,  M.  &  St. 
P.  R.  R. ;  has  a  plow  factory.  Mules  and  other  live 
stock  are  shipped  in  large  quantities.  Pop.  (1897  )  650. 

Law'-wri'ter,  n.  One  who  writes  law-books  or  treat¬ 
ises  on  law,  or  one  who  copies  and  engrosses  legal 
papers. 

I'R.l  <  0(U,  Thomas,  an  English  writer  on  medical 
science,  born  in  co.  York,  1812 ;  became  in  1855  professor 
of  Medicine  at  Edinburgh  University.  In  1840  he  first 
developed  the  scientific  data  of  unconscious  and  invol¬ 
untary  brain-function,  and  explained  thereby  the  phe¬ 
nomena  of  mesmerism,  dreaming,  and  insanity,  in  his 
Treatise  on  the  Nervous  Diseases  of  Women.  These  views 
he  elaborated  and  extended  into  a  system  of  practical 
philosophy  in  Mind  and  Brain  ;  or  the  Correlations  of 
Conciousness  and  Organization.  Died  1876. 

lijty-reacl'er,  n.  A  layman  who  is  authorized  to  read 
prayers  in  church. 

l,a  x.u  I  i  Finch.  ( Ornith .)  A  small,  richly  colored  finch 
(Passerina  amcena)  of  Mexico  and  adjoining  parts  of  the 
U.  S.,  nearly  related  to  the  indigo-bird,  painted  bunting, 
and  several  other  gaudy  American  finches  of  this  genus, 
and  valued  as  a  cage-bird.  The  adult  male  has  the 
head,  neck,  and  upper  parts  rich  torquoise  blue,  the 
wings  marked  with  white  bars,  the  breast  and  sides 
tawny  yellow,  and  the  ventral  region  white ;  the  female 
and  young  are  inconspicuous  in  browns  and  grays. 
They  haunt  shrubbery,  and  build  a  soft  nest  in  a  bush, 
above  which  the  male  trills  a  sparkling  but  not  loud 
song,  closely  similar  to  that  of  the  Eastern  indigo-bird. 

I.il'zy-betl,  n.  (Agric.)  A  bed  of  fine  earth  on  which 
potatoes  are  laid  and  covered  with  a  mulching  of 
manure  or  rich  earth  ;  the  potatoes  mature  early  with¬ 
out  cultivation.  This  way  of  planting  potatoes  is 
practicable  only  on  a  small  scale.  It  is  followed  to 
some  extent  in  the  southern  States  and  in  Ireland, 
but  was  once  very  common  in  Scotland. 

l.a'zy-corfl,  «.  (College.)  A  cord  attached  to  the 
door-fastening  and  passing  over  pulleys  to  the  seat  of 
the  student,  by  pulling  which  he  may  open  the  door 
without  rising. 

La'zy-tongs,  n.  pi.  (Mech.)  Tongs  or  pincers  made 
up  of  several  pairs  of  levers  which  are  pivoted  together 
at  the  center  and  hinged  together  at  the  ends,  so  that  on 
bringing  together  the  scissors-like  handles,  they  are 
extended  far  enough  to  pick  up  objects  at  a  distance. 
The  principle  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  folding  gates 
on  ferry-boats,  Ac. 

I.e  Conte,  John,  born  in  Liberty  co.,  Ga.,  Dec.  4, 1818, 
son  of  Dr.  Lewis  Le  Conte,  a  noted  botanist;  graduated 

I  at  Franklin  College,  Athens,  Ga.  (1838) ;  received  the 

-  degree  of  M.  D.  from  the  New  York  College  of  Physi¬ 
cians  and  Surgeons  (1841) ;  settled  as  a  physician  in 
Savannah ;  appointed  professor  of  Natural  Philosophy 
in  Franklin  College  (1846) ;  professor  in  South  Carolina 
College  (1856),  and  of  Physics  and  Industrial  Mechanics 
in  the  University  of  California  (1869)  ;  became  president 
of  that  university  (1875.)  He  is  the  author  of  impor¬ 
tant  papers  on  physical  science,  which  have  been  pub¬ 
lished  in  scientific  journals  and  in  the  proceedings  of 
learned  societies.  His  treatise  on  General  Physics,  which 
was  nearly  completed,  was  destroyed  in  the  fire  at 
Columbia,  S.  C.,  1865.  Died  April  29, 1891,  at  Berkeley, 
California. 

Conte.  John  Lawrf.nce;  born  at  New  York, 
May  13, 1825 ;  graduated  at  New  York  College  of  Physi¬ 
cians  and  Surgeons  (1846.)  He  made  many  scientific 
journeys;  gave  special  attention  to  the  North  Ameri¬ 
can  Coleoptera,  and  published  many  memoirs  upon 
them;  entered  the  army  as  surgeon  of  volunteers 
(1862) ;  subsequently  made  medical  inspector  in  the 
regular  army;  president  of  the  American  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Scienoe  (1873.)  His  Classifica¬ 
tion  of  the  Coleoptera  of  North  America  and  List  of  the  Cole¬ 
optera  of  North  America  were  published  by  the  Smith¬ 
sonian  Institution.  Died  Nov.  15, 1883. 

I>e  Flore,  in  Mississippi,  a  N.W.  central  co. ;  area,  660 
sq.m.  The  Tallabatcliee  and  Yallabusha  rivers  unite 
in  this  county  and  form  the  Yazoo  river,  traversing 
the  S.  part.  Surface,  level ;  soil,  fertile.  Products,  cot¬ 
ton,  corn,  sweet  potatoes,  pork  ;  live  stock,  lumber. 
Cap.  Greenwood.  Pop.  (1890)  16,869. 

he  Sueur,  in  Minnesota,  a  post-borough  of  Le  Sueur 
co.,  63  m.  S.W.  of  St.  Paul  on  C.,  St.  P.,  M.  &  O.  R.  R. ; 
has  manufactures  of  flour,  wagons,  and  woollen  goods. 
Pop.  (1895)  2,007. 

Lea,  Henry  Charles,  author,  was  born  in  1825  ;  head 
of  the  old  publishing  firm  established  under  the  name 
of  Matthew  Carey  &  Sons,  in  Philadelphia ;  author  of 
Superstition  and  Force  (1866)  ;  Studies  in  Church  History 
(1869);  and  Historical  Sketch  of  Sacerdotal  Celibacy  in 
the  Christian  Church  (1867). 

X<ea,  Isaac,  an  eminent  American  naturalist,  born  at 
Wilmington,  Del.,  1792 ;  became,  in  1858,  president  of 
the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences,  Philadelphia.  Among 
his  many  writings  in  scientific  literature  are:  Contri¬ 
butions  to  Geology ;  Synopsis  of  the  Family  of  Naiades, 
which  made  him  the  foremost  authority  on  the  fresh¬ 
water  mussels  so  numerous  in  American  rivers  and 
lakes;  Fossil  Footmarks  in  the  Red  Sandstone  of  Potts- 
ville,  illustrating  his  discovery  ot  saurian  footprints  in 
the  red  sandstone  1,700  feet  below  the  conglomerate  of 
the  coal  formation  at  Pottsville,  and  named  by  him 
Sauropus  primsevus.  This  discovery  was  of  great  inter¬ 
est,  as  it  had  been  believed  up  to  that  lime  that  no  “  air- 
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breathing  animal  ”  had  existed  even  so  low  as  the 
coal  measures.  He  was  a  member  of  every  leading 
scientific  society  of  Europe  and  the  United  States. 
Died  1886. 

Lead,  in  South  Dakota,  a  city  of  Lawrence  co.,  3%  ni. 
S.W.  of  Dcadwood,  on  B.  H.  &  P.  and  B.  &  M.  R.  R.Rs. 
Here  is  what  is  claimed  to  be  the  largest  gold  mine  in 
the  world,  there  being  in  operation  over  600  stamps. 
The  yield  of  the  district  in  1896  was  over  $2,250, OoO  in 
gold.  Gold  jewelry  is  manufactured.  Pop.  (1895)  4,124. 

Ijead'-li  lie,  n.  Tlie  weighted  line  used  in  sounding 
at  sea. — The  line  of  sinkers  attached  to  the  bottom  of  a 
net  or  seine. 

Lead'-pois'oning',  n.  (Pathol.)  A  diseased  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  human  system  induced  by  the  absorption  of 

'lead,  characterized  by  a  blue  line  along  the  gums,  with 

.dropped  wrist  (indicative  of  palsy),  swelling  of  the 
tongue,  occasionally  pains  in  the  stomach,  bowels  and 
bones,  with  debility  and  emaciation ;  also  cal  led  painter's 
colic. 

Eead'ville,  in  Colorado,  an  important  mining  town, 
and  the  county-seat  of  Lake  co.  It  is  situated  on  the 
main  crest  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  10,200  feet  above 
the  sea-level,  114  m.  S.W.  of  Denver;  is  reached  by  the 
Denver  &  Rio  Grande,  the  Colorado  Midland,  and  the 
Union  Pacific  R.Rs.  L.  stands  upon  the  side  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  Gulch,  one  of  the  headwaters  of  the  Arkansas 
river,  where,  in  1860,  rich  gold  placers  attracted  10,000 
persons,  and  yielded  $2,500,000  the  first  year.  These 
were  exhausted  after  a  few  years,  and  the  population 
totally  disappeared.  In  1877,  prospectors  discovered 
that  a  black  sand,  prevalent  there  and  embarrassing  to 
the  gold-washers,  was  a  carbonate  of  lead  heavily 
charged  with  silver.  It  occurred  abundantly,  and  in 
many  places  could  be  shovelled  out  without  serious 
exertion.  The  news  spread,  and  in  1878  a  rush  of 
miners  and  speculators  went  into  the  locality,  so  that 
within  a  year  a  “  camp  ”  of  15,000  people  arose,  and 
railroads  hastened  to  connect  it  with  the  outer  world. 
The  name  Leadville  was  given  in  recognition  of  the 
new  ore.  A  large  number  of  rich  carbonate  veins  were 
found,  often  by  inexperienced  strangers;  but  in  a  short 
time  the  easy  surface-diggings  had  been  exhausted, 
properties  were  selected  and  consolidated,  mining  began 
to  be  conducted  systematically,  smelters  were  erected, 
and  Leadville  grew  into  an  orderly  city.  Its  present 
population  is  about  10,000. 

Eear,  Edward;  born  in  London,  England,  May  12, 
1812.  Studied  painting  in  1835;  was  sent  by  the  Earl 
of  Derby  to  Italy  and  Greece,  where  he  painted  many 
landscapes  in  Albania,  Athos,the  Morea,  and  the  Aegean 
islands.  He  is  distinguished  for  his  ornithological  and 
other  zoological  drawings.  From  1850  to  1873  he  ex¬ 
hibited  at  the  Royal  Academy,  though  he  was  more 
widely  known  through  his  book  illustrations.  Among 
the  more  important  of  these  are:  Sketches  of  Rome  and 
its  Environs;  Illustrated  Excursions  in  Italy ;  Journal  in 
Greece  and  Albania;  In  Corsica;  and  the  Book  of  Non¬ 
sense,  a  work  still  popular  with  children;  More  Non¬ 
sense  Rhymes,  &c.  Died  Jan.  30, 1888. 

Xieath'er,  Vari'eties  anti  Iinita'tions  of. 
In  addition  to  the  varieties  of  leather  mentioned  in 
Section  I.  of  this  work,  may  be  named  Avignon  L.,  an 
embossed  leather,  colored  and  gilded;  chrome  L.,  a 
leather  that  has  been  steeped  in  a  solution  of  potassium 
dichromate  and  of  ferrous  sulphate ;  Danish  L.,  willow- 
tanned  skin  suitable  for  glove-making;  Hungarian  L., 
a  light,  tanned  leather,  softened  by  oil ;  russet  L.,  origi¬ 
nally  an  unfinished  and  unpolished  leather,  but  now 
(generally)  finished  in  some  shade  of  yellow  or  brown. 
A  variety  of  imitations  of  leather  are  made  under  such 
names  as  leather-cloth,  leatherette,  leatheroid,  &c.  These 
are  made  of  paper,  vegetable  fiber,  or  of  several  thick¬ 
nesses  of  cloth,  or  of  some  combination  of  these  glued 
together  and  colored,  and  stamped  under  pressure  to 
resemble  leather. 

Lieath'erbacR,  n.  ( Zobl .)  The  largest  of  marine 
turtles  (Dermochelys  coriaeea),  common  in  ail  warm 
seas,  and  sometimes  exceeding  1,000  pounds  in  weight; 
characterized  by  having  a  leathery  carapace,  without 
external  shelly  scales,  but  raised  in  longitudinal  ridges 
and  stiffened  by  bony  deposits.  The  flesh  is  edible,  but 
the  animals  are  rarely  caught  for  market. 

Eeatlier-beetle,  n.  (Entom.)  A  small  beetle,  the 
toothed  dermestid  ( Dermestes  vulpinus),  similar  to  the 
common  museum-pest,  which  injures  leather,  book¬ 
bindings,  &c. 

Iieatlier-flower,  n.  ( Bot .)  A  common  Eastern 
American  clematis  (Clematis  vioma),  so  called  in  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  large  leathery  sepals  of  its  big,  solitary, 
long-stalked,  purple  flowers. 

Leather-leaf,  n.  (Bot.)  A  low  evergreen  heath 
(Cassandra  calycidata)  common  throughout  the  Eastern 
U.  S. ;  it  has  leathery,  shining  leaves,  and  bears  white 
flowers  in  racemes. 

Leath'erside,  n.  (Ichth.)  A  small  cyprinoid  fish 
(Tigoma  tsemia)  of  North  American  fresh  waters. 

Ia:' bo.  in  Kansas,  a  post  village  of  Coffey  co.,  18  m.  E.  of 
Emporia,  on  A.,  T.  <fe  S  Fe'  R.  R. ;  has  coal  mines.  Pop. 
(1895)  532. 

Lebceuf  ( ta-buf ),  Edmond,  a  marshal  of  France,  was 
born  in  1809;  educated  at  the  Ecole  Polytechnique, 
Paris,  and  the  Artillery  School,  Metz.  He  served  with 
distinction  in  the  Crimean  War,  and  the  Italian  cam¬ 
paign  of  1859,  in  command  of  the  artillery,  and  in 
August,  1869,  .succeeded  Marshal  Niel  as  minister  of 
war.  and  continued  to  hold  that  position  in  the  parlia¬ 
mentary  cabinet  formed  by  M.  Emile  Ollivier  in  Jan., 
1870.  Just  before  the  war  between  France  and  Germany, 
which  broke  out  in  August  of  that  year,  L.  assured  the 
emperor  that  the  army  was  in  a  complete  state  of 


organization,  and  thoroughly  prepared  for  war.  The 
disasters  which  so  soon  followed  showed  how  much  the 
minister’s  opinion  was  to  be  relied  on,  and  he  became 
the  most  unpopular  man  in  France.  He  accompanied 
Napoleon  III.  to  the  seat  of  war,  and  after  the  capitu¬ 
lation  of  Sedan  was  shut  up  in  Metz  with  Bazaine.  On 
the  surrender  of  that  city  he  was  sent  prisoner  into 
Germany.  Died  in  1888. 

Leclie  (le-she'),  n.  (Zobl.)  A  large,  reddish,  South 
African  antelope  (Cobus  leche)  of  the  waterbuck  group. 
See  Waterbuck. 

Leok'y,  W it, li am  Edward  IIartpole,  philosophical 
writerand  noted  historian,  was  born  at  Dublin,  Ireland, 
in  1838.  He  became  an  opponent  to  Home  Rule  in  1886, 
before  which  time  he  had  been  one  of  its  supporters. 
His  writings,  which  have  been  republished  and  largely 
read  in  the  U.  S.,  include :  History  of  the  Rise  and 
Influence  of  the  Spirit  of  Rationalism  in  Europe,  and  a 
History  of  European  Morals  from  Augustus  to  Charle¬ 
magne,  and  History  of  England  in  the  Eighteenth  Century. 

Lecocq',  Alexander  Charles,  born  at  Paris,  June  3, 
1832 ;  studied  at  the  Conservatoire  ;  became  a  composer 
of  comic  operas.  His  first  successful  opera  was  Le 
Docteur  Miracle.  Other  works  are:  La  Fille  de  Mad¬ 
ame  Angot;  Girofle-Girofla,  and  Le  Petit  Due. 

Leeeuvreiir'.  Adrienne,  actress,  was  born  April  5, 
1692,  and  died  March  30,  1730.  She  made  her  Paris 
debut  in  1717,  and  attained  first  place  in  both  tragedy 
and  comedy.  She  excelled  in  mimicry,  and  in  the 
strongly  emotional  quality  of  her  acting.  Her  roman¬ 
tic  life  is  the  basis  of  the  melodramatic  play,  Adrienne, 
that  has  been  presented  by  leading  actresses  in  France 
and  America  of  late  years. 

Lecy'thiis  or  Leky'thos.  n.  [Gr.]  A  small, 
slender,  narrow-necked,  ancient  Greek  vase  used  for 
oil  or  perfumes  in  the  toilet.  See  Lacrimatorv. 

Led^'er-HNll'insr,  n.  A  British  angling  term,  ap¬ 
plied  to  bottom  fishing,  for  which  various  forms  of 
ledger- tackle  are  provided;  ledgering. 

Lee,  in  Alabama,  an  E.  co. ;  area,  610  sq.  m.  Watered 
by  numerous  creeks.  Surface,  diversified  ;  soil,  produc¬ 
tive.  Products,  cotton,  corn,  wheat,  oats,  sweet  pota¬ 
toes,  butter,  and  pork;  live  stock.  Cap.  Ophelika. 
Pop.  (1890)  28,694. 

Lee,  in  Arkansas,  an  E.  co. ;  area,  606  sq.  m.;  bounded 
on  the  E.  by  the  Mississippi  river,  is  intersected  by  the 
St.  Francis,  and  is  also  drained  by  the  L’Anguille 
river.  Surface,  nearly  level;  soil,  very  fertile.  Pro¬ 
ducts,  corn,  cotton,  and  pork;  live  stock.  Cap.  Mari¬ 
anna.  Pop.  (1890)  18,886. 

Lee,  in  Kentucky,  an  E.  central  co. ;  area,  228  sq.  m. ; 
intersected  by  the  Kentucky  river,  and  also  drained  by 
the  S.  fork  of  the  same.  Surface,  hilly  and  mouutain- 
ous;  generally  timbered;  soil,  fertile;  coal  abundant; 
products,  corn,  oats,  and  wheat,  in  small  quantities ; 
live  stock.  Cap.  Beattyville.  Pop.  (1890)  6,205. 

Lee,  in  Mississippi,  a  N.  E.  co. ;  area,  470  sq.  m. ; 
drained  by  the  Tombigbee  river  and  several  creeks 
which  enter  that  river.  Surface,  nearly  level ;  soil, 
fertile.  Products,  cotton,  corn,  sweet  potatoes,  and 
pork ;  live  stock.  Cap.  Tupelo.  Pop.  (1890)  20,040. 

Lee,  in  Texas,  a  S.E.  central  co. ;  area,  640  sq.  m. ;  partly 
drained  by  the  Yegana creek.  Surface, undulating;  soil, 
fertile.  Products,  cotton,  corn,  oats,  wool ;  live  stock. 
Cap.  Giddings.  Pop.  (1890)  11,952. 

Lee’s  Summit.  ill  Missouri,  a  post-town  of  Jackson 
co.,  24  m.  S.E.  of  Kansas  City,  on  Mo.  Pac.  R.R. ;  has 
extensive  nurseries  and  orchards.  Wheat,  corn,  fruit, 
butter,  and  livestock  are  shipped.  Pop.  (1897)  1,464. 

Lees'lllirg,  in  Florida,  a  post-village  of  Lake  co., 
about  65  m.  S.  by  W.  of  Palatka,  on  F.  C.  &  P. ;  F.  S.  and 
St.  J.  &  L.  E.  R.Rs. ;  in  the  Florida  lake  region,  and  a 
flourishing  orange-grove  district.  Pop.  (1895)  805. 

Leeto'llia,  in  Ohio,  a  post-town  of  Columbiana  co.,  20 
m.  E.  of  Alliance,  on  the  Erie  and  the  P.,  Ft.  W.  &  C. 
R.Rs.;  has  large  saw  and  planing-mills;  also  blast¬ 
furnaces,  foundries,  boiler-works,  and  potteries.  Pop. 
(1897)  3,220. 

Leg'itime,  n.  [Fr.  legitime.]  (Civil  law.)  The  por¬ 
tion  of  personal  property  a  man  cannot  prevent  his 
children  from  inheriting.  By  the  Roman  law,  it  was 
one-fourth  of  the  estate ;  in  the  Scots  law  it  is  one-third 
where  there  is  a  widow,  or  half  where  there  is  not. 

Legliail  (leg-wan'),  n.  (Zoid.)  Any  large  iguana; 
especially  the  great  semi-marine,  seaweed-browsing 
iguana  of  the  Galapagos  Islands  (Amblyrhynchus  orbi¬ 
tal  ns),  described  at  length  in  Darwin’s  Voyage  Around 
the  the  World  in  the  Beagle. 

Le'hig'h  t’ni  vor'sity.  (Educ.)  This  institution,  at 
South  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  was  founded  in  1866  by  Asa 
Packer.  He  was  born  at  Groton,  Conti.,  Dec.  20,  1806, 
and  died  at  Philadelphia,  May  17,  1879.  Prominent 
both  as  capitalist  and  politician,  he  was  member  of 
Congress  from  Pennsylvania  (1853-57),  and  projector 
of  the  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad.  Both  the  railroad  and 
the  University  were  institutions  in  which  he  took  a 
deep  interest,  and  he  endowed  the  latter  with  $2,000,- 
000,  all  invested  in  the  securities  of  the  railroad,  which, 
at  the  time  of  the  investment,  were  worth  that  sum. 
By  his  will  he  forbade  any  change  in  the  investment. 
The  railroad,  however,  suffered  financial  depression, 
and  the  University  found  it  necessary  iu  1897  to  call  on 
the  State  of  Pennsylvania  for  aid  to  prevent  closing  its 
doors.  The  required  assistance  was  granted.  At  the 
beginning  of  1897  it  had  37  instructors  and  350  stu¬ 
dents,  while  the  volumes  in  its  library  numbered  about 
100,000. 

Leif  Erick'son  (son  of  Erick  the  Red),  the  dis¬ 
coverer  and  colonizer  of  Greenland,  was  born  in  Ice¬ 
land  about  970.  In  the  year  A.  D.  1000,  he  discovered 
North  America  (  “  Vinland  ”  ).  The  story  of  the  Norse 


discovery  of  Norlh  America  is  told,  with  slight  di» 
crepancies,  in  two  sagas,  one  being  found  in  the  Flate- 
yarhok,  and  the  other  in  the  Hansbok.  A  full  statement 
of  the  facts  and  theories  relating  to  the  discovery  may  be 
found  in  R.  B.  Anderson’s  America  Not  Discovered  by 
Columbus ;  A.  M.  Reeves’  The  Finding  of  Wineland  the 
Good;  John  Fiske’s  The  Discovery  of  America ;  and 
C.  C.  Rafu’s  Antiquitates  Americanse. 

Leiglifon  (li't'n),  Frederick,  an  eminent  historical 
and  grnire  painter  of  the  modern  English  school,  was 
born  at  Scarborough,  England,  in  1830.  His  first 
appearance  at  the  Royal  Academy  was  made  in  1855 
with  his  famous  picture,  dmabue's  Madonna  Carried 
in  Procession  Through  the  Streets  of  Florence.  In  1864 
he  was  elected  associate  of  the  Royal  Academy;  in  1878 
he  was  elected  president,  and  was  knighted;  in  1886 
he  was  created  a  baronet;  raised  to  the  peerage  in  Jan., 
1896.  Among  his  best  examples  are  :  Cimabue  (painted 
for  Queen  Victoria)  ;  Dante  in  Exile;  A  Syracusan  Bride 
leading  Wild  Beasts  in  Procession  to  the  Temple  of  Diana  ; 
and  Winding  the  Skein.  Died  Jan.  25,  1896,  only  a  few 
days  after  his  accession  to  the  peerage. 

Leiet' rich  i,  n.,  pi.  [Gr.  leios,  smooth,  and  thrix  (gen. 
trichos)  hair.]  (Elhnol.)  One  of  the  two  groups  into 
which  Bory  de  Vincent  divided  the  human  race — those 
with  straight  ami  wavy  hair,  in  distinction  from  the 
Ulotrichi,  those  with  crisp,  woolly  or  tufted  hair. 

Leis'eni'ing1.  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village  of  Fay¬ 
ette  co.,  about  40  m.  S.E.  of  Pittsburg,  on  B.  &  O.  and 
P.  R.  Rs.  Pop.  (1897)  1,010. 

ILe'land  Stan'ford  Junior  ITiiiver'sity. 

(Educ.)  In  1891,  Leland  Stanford  resolved  to  perpetu¬ 
ate  the  memory  of  his  only  sou,  w  ho  had  recently  died, 
by  founding  a  university  bearing  the  name  of  the 
young  man.  The  father,  born  at  Watervliet,  March  9, 

1824,  and  starting  in  the  world  iu  poverty,  had  acquired 
a  very  large  fortune.  He  had  been  Republican  governor 
of  California  (1861-63),  and  was  U.  S.  Senator  from 
that  State  (1885-93).  He  had  also  been  the  first  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad.  He  gave  to  Cali¬ 
fornia  the  Leland  Stanford  Junior  University,  a  co¬ 
educational,  non-sectarian  institution,  at  Palo  Alto.  Its 
endowment  is  put  down  by  some  authorities  at  about 
$20,000,000.  Its  total  income,  however,  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  1897  was  declared  by  the  officers  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  to  be  about  $200,000.  It  had  at  that  time  80  in¬ 
structors  and  1,100  students,  with  about  35,000  volumes 
in  its  library.  The  buildings  reproduce  on  a  large  scale 
the  architecture  of  the  old  Spanish  missions  in  Califor¬ 
nia.  The  main  departments  of  the  university  will  be 
included  in  two  large  quadrangles,  one  eutirely  sur¬ 
rounding  the  other.  The  twelve  one-story  buildings 
of  the  inner  quadrangle  are  connected  by  a  continuous 
open  arcade,  and  enclose  an  area  586  feet  long  by  246 
feet  wide,  containing  3%  acres.  The  buildings  of  the 
outer  quadrangle  will  be  similar  in  construclion,  but 
will  be  two  stories  high  and  have  the  open  arcade  on 
the  outside. 

Lem'hi,  in  Idaho ,  an  E.  co.;  area,  5,400  sq.  m.;  inter¬ 
sected  by  the  Salmon  river.  Surface,  mountainous. 
Cap.  Salmon  City.  Pop.  (1897)  2,500. 

Lemiiis'cus,  n.  [Lat.  a  ribbon.]  A  fillet  or  ribbon 
of  various-colored  wools,  hanging  back  of  the  head¬ 
dress,  or  crown,  diadem,  Ac.,  attached  as  a  mark  of 
greater  distinction.  It  was  originally  made  of  the  rind 
of  trees,  but  in  process  of  time  came  to  be  made  of  more 
costly  materials,  and  at  last  even  of  silver  or  gold. 

(Anat.)  A  fillet;  a  bundle  of  fibers  on  each  side  of 
the  cerebrum. 

(Zobl.)  One  of  the  minute  ribbon-shaped  appendages 
in  the  generative  pores  in  entozoa. 

Lem'on,  Mark,  born  in  London,  Nov.  30, 1809;  edu¬ 
cated  at  Cheam,  near  Epsom.  The  first  of  a  long 
series  of  melodramas,  operettas,  &c.,  was  produced  in 

1825.  Ho  also  wrote  several  novels,  children’s  stories, 
and  essays  ;  lectured  and  gave  public  readings,  and  was 
one  of  the  founders  of  Punch,  of  which  he  was  joint- 
editor  with  Henry  Mayhew  for  two  years;  afterw'ard 
became  sole  editor,  holding  the  position  until  his  death. 
Died  May  23, 1870. 

Lemu'ria,  n.  [Lemur.]  A  hypothetical  prehistoric 
continent,  now  sunk  iu  the  Indian  Ocean,  inhabited 
by  lemuroids  in  great  number  and  variety. 

Lenai'a,  (le.-m.Vd),  n.  [Gr.]  One  of  the  four  ancient 
Athenian  festivals  in  honor  of  Dionysos  (or  Dionysus) 
the  Grecian  Bacchus.  It  was  celebrated  iu  the  Lenaion, 
the  temple  of  Dionysos,  which  stood  to  the  south  ot 
the  Acropolis.  Its  time  was  in  the  month  of  Gamelion 
(Jan.-Feb.),and  its  choruses  and  dramatic  contests  were 
the  beginnings  of  the  Greek  drama. 

Len'ni-Len'ape.  The  Delaware  Indian  tribe.  See 
Lenapes. 

Leu  o' ra,  in  Oklahoma,  a  post-village  of  -‘D”  co. 
Pop.  (1897)  100. 

Leiiorniant,  Francois,  archaeologist,  born  In  Paris, 
Jan.  17,  1837,  son  of  Charles  Lenormant,  who  was  pro¬ 
foundly  learned  in  archteology.  At  the  age  of  20 
Francois  received  the  prize  for  numismatics  of  the 
Academie  des  Inscriptions.  He  was  a  man  of  exhaus¬ 
tive  learning  and  unwearying  enthusiasm  for  his  work 
In  the  fields  of  Assyriology,  comparative  philology 
ancient  history,  and  Biblical  antiquities,  he  has  written 
works  of  the  greatest  interest  and  value.  His  dis¬ 
covery  of  the  existence  of  a  non-Semitic  element  in  the 
language  of  the  cuneiform  inscriptions — the  Accadian— 
was  one  of  bis  greatest  contributions  to  science.  He 
was  the  author  of  a  valuable  essay  on  the  propagation 
of  the  Phoenician  alphabet,  and  Les  Origines  de  I  His- 
toire  d'apres  la  Bible;  Lettres  Assyriologiqnes ;  Les  Sci¬ 
ences  Occultes  en  Asie ;  La  Motinaie  dans  VAntiquM ; 
Mounaines  et  Medailles,  &c.  Died  in  Paris,  Dec.  10, 18s£ 
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Len'ox.  in  Iowa,  a  post-town  of  Taylor  co.,  87  ni.S.W. 
of  Des  Moines,  on  C.,  B.  &  Q.  R.R.  Has  large  shipping 
trade  in  grain,  live  slock,  butter,  and  produce.  Pop. 
(1895)  967. 

Fe'on,  in  Kansas,  a  post-village  of  Butler  co.,  12  m. 

S.E.  of  El  Dorado,  on  St.  L.  &  S.  F.  R.R.  Pop.  (1895)  487. 
Feop'ard  Frog.  (Zool.)  The  common  spring  frog 
(Kona  virescens)  of  North  America;  is  green,  blotched 
with  black. 

Leop'ard-wootl.  n.  A  striped  and  mottled  cabinet 
wood,  valuable  especially  for  inlaying-work,  the  pro' 


Fentze,  Emanuel,  artist,  born  at  Gmiind,  Wiirtemberg, ' 
May  24, 1816 ;  brought  to  the  U.  S.  in  childhood  ;  subse-  j 
quently  returned  to  Europe,  studying  there  from  1841  to  1 
1869,  residing  at  Diisseldorf  fourteen  years.  Returned  | 
to  America,  settling  in  New  York.  He  painted  there 
scenes  from  the  life  of  Columbus,  several  from  English 
history,  and  others  representing  incidents  in  the  Revo¬ 
lutionary  War.  Westward  Ho,  on  the  staircase  of  the 
Capitol  at  Washington,  was  executed  by  him;  also, 
Washington  Crossing  the  Delaware.  Died  July  18,  1868. 

Fev'antaml  t  ouch'ant.  (Law.)  Rising  up  and 


duct  of  one  of  the  tropical  American  bread-fruit  trees  ;  lying  down.  An  epithet  applied  to  animals  which  j 
(Brosimum  Auhletlii);  also  snake-wood  and  letter-wood,  j  have  been  on  land  where  they  are  trespassing  long 
Feopar'di,  Giacomo,  Count,  a  modern  Italian  poet  enough  to  lie  down  and  rise  up — at  least  a  day  and  a 
and  philologist,  born  at  Recanati,  1798.  His  collective  |  night. 

poems,  under  the  title  of  Canti,  were  published  in  1831.  Fe'tvan,  n.  An  Oriental  room  with  one  side  open  to 
and  received  with  favor.  They  were  preceded  in  1827  I  a  court,  generally  used  as  a  reception  room;  it  is  fur- 
by  the  not  less  clever  prose  essays  called  Operette  Morali. !  nished  with  divans,  and  often  elevated  above  the  court, 
f  In  poetry  he  is  the  recognized  exponeut  of  pessimism,  |  and  ornamented  with  a  fountain. 

and  it  is  equally  the  burden  of  his  prose.  His  first  anil  Lewes  ( loo'iz ),  George  Henry,  critic  and  philosophical 
last  word  is  the  “  void  and  nothingness”  of  all  human]  writer,  was  born  in  London  in  1817.  His  works  in¬ 
life  and  effort.  Died  1837. 

I.eo't  i.  in  Kansas,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Wichita  co.,  24  | 
m.  W.  of  Scott  City,  on  Mo.  Pac.  R.  R.  Pop.  (1897 )  325. 


Lep'rechawn,  n.  One  of  the  Irish  fairies.  A  tiny 
sprite,  who,  according  to  the  superstitious,  makes  him¬ 
self  very  useful  to  those  who  treat  him  kindly,  perform¬ 
ing  all  sorts  of  laborious  tasks  for  them ;  the  shoemaker 
of  the  Irish  fairies.  Also  written  Leprecawn,  Lepre- 
caune  and  Chuicaune. 

Fepsi'ns,  Karl  Richard,  a  celebrated  Orientalist,  was 
born  at  Naumburg,  Germany,  in  1813,  studied  philology 
at  Leipsig,  Gottingen,  and  Berlin  under  Bopp,  and 
after  a  lengthened  scientific  sojourn  he  became  profes¬ 
sor  of  Eastern  Languages  at  Berlin.  Died  in  1884. 
Le'roy,  in  Illinois,  a  city  of  McLean  co.,  15  m.  S.  E.  of 
Bloomington,  on  C.,  C.,  C.  &  St.  L.  and  Ill.  Cen.  R.  Rs. ; 
has  some  manufactures.  Pop.  (1897)  1,345. 

Fes'ley,  John  Peter,  Jr.,  a  noted  geologist,  born 
at  Philadelphia,  Sept.  17,  1819 ;  graduated  at  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  (1838) ;  studied  theology  at 
*  Princeton,  N.  J.,  and  at  Halle,  Germany.  Afterserving 
as  missionary  to  the  Germans  in  Philadelphia  for  a 
period  of  tw  o  years,  he  accepted  the  pastorate  of  a 
Congregationalist  church  at  Milton,  Mass.  His  theo- 
|  logical  views  undergoing  a  change,  he  resigned  his 
’  position  as  minister,  and  gave  his  attention  to  geology, 
which  he  had  previously  studied.  For  some  years  lie 
was  secretary  of  the  American  Iron  Association;  secre¬ 
tary  and  librarian  of  the  American  Philosophical 
Society;  appointed  professor  of  Geology  in  the  Univer- 
|  sity  of  Pennsylvania  (1872) ;  chief  geologist  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  with  charge  of  a  complete  survey  of  the  State 
(1874.)  He  published  maps  and  reports,  a  Manual  of 
Coal  and  its  Topography;  The  Iron  Manufacturers' 
f  Guide,  and  Man's  Origin  and  Destiny.  His  usual  signa¬ 
ture  was  J.  P.  Lesley.  In  1886  he  was  made  emeiitus  j 
professor  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

Fes'lie,  Alexander,  Earl  of  Lf.ven,  a  Scottish  general;  ] 
after  brilliant  services  rendered  to  Gustavus  Adolphus  I 
in  the  Thirty  Years’  War,  received  a  marshal’s  baton.  \ 
In  1639  he  was  appointed  commander-in-chief  of  the  J 
army  of  tho  Scots  Covenanters.  Received  Charles  I.  as 
prisoner  of  the  Scottish  nation.  Died  1661. 

Feslie,  Frank,  pen-name  of  Henry  Carter;  born  at 
Ipswich,  Eng.,1821 ;  entered  a  mercantile  London  bouse; 
contributed  sketches  to  the  Illustrated  London  News, 
which  were  so  successful  that  he  joined  the  staff  of  that : 
paper.  He  went  to  the  U.  S.  (1848),  and  assumed  the 
name  of  Frank  Leslie  by  a  legal  process;  founded  the 
Gazette  of  Fashion  and  the  New  York  Journal  (1854),  and 
Frank  Leslie's  Illustrated  Newspaper  (1855),  which  was 
subsequently  printed  in  German  and  Spanish  editions. 
In  1865  he  published  the  Chimney  Cornier,  and  later 
Boys'  and  Girls'  Weekly ,  the  Lady's  Journal,  and  other 
periodicals.  Died  Jan.  10,  1880,  and  was  succeeded  in 
the  publishing  business  by  his  wife,  who  also  assumed 
the  name  of  Frank  Leslie. 

Feslie,  in  Kentucky,  a  S.E.  co. ;  area,  420  sq.  m. ;  inter¬ 
sected  by  the  Kentucky  river.  Surface,  undulating; 
soil,  very  fertile,  well  watered ;  has  building  stone,  sand¬ 
stone,  and  coal.  Products,  corn,  wheat,  oats,  potatoes, 
tobacco,  hay.  Cap.  Hyden.  Pop.  (1890  )  3,964. 
Feth'al,  «.  An  alcohol  (Cl2H260)  found  in  sper¬ 
maceti  ;  little  known  except  in  its  compounds. 
Fethar'g'ia.  n.  [Gr.  drowsiness.]  (Bot.)  A  sluggish 
condition  of  the  buds,  seeds,  Ac.,  of  a  plant,  requiring 
stimulative  treatment  to  induce  their  growth. 
Fethar'gus,  n.  [Lat.]  (Path.)  A  disease  that  affects 
the  negroes  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  charactei  ized 
by  fits  of  somnolence,  and  generally  fatal. 

Fe'tO,  n.  [Gr.]  (Myth.)  The  mother  of  Apollo  and 
Artemis  by  Zeus;  the  Latona  of  the  Romans. 

(Astron.)  Name  of  the  68th  asteroid. 

Fet'-oir,  n.  ( Mach.)  A  device  for  releasing  or  giving 
forth;  especially,  inweaving,  for  releasing  the  warp 
from  the  beam.  . 

Fet'tuce-bird.  n.  (Omith.)  The  American  gold¬ 
finch  or  black-winged  yellow-bird  (Spinns  tmstus).  11ns 
is  one  of  the  most  widely  distributed,  familiar,  and 
pleasing  of  the  smaller  seed-eating  North  American 
birds,  not  migrating  from  any  but  the  most  northerly 
parts’ of  its  range  in  winter,  when  the  male  exchanges 
his  handsome  black  wings  and  sulphur-yellow  coat  for 
a  plain  winter  suit  of  drab,  regaining  his  gay  summer 
plumage  when  spring  returns.  This  is  a  bird  of  the 
gardens  and  orchards,  making  a  nest  of  soft  materials 
in  the  village  shrubbery,  and  laying  bluish-white, 
unspotted  eggs.  It  song  is  short,  but  very  sweet,  and 


writer,  was  bor 
elude  a  Biographical  History  of  Philosophy ;  The  Physi¬ 
ology  of  Common  Life  (1859—60) ;  Studies  in  Animal  Life  ; 
Aristobel ;  a  Chapter  from  the  History  of  Science  (1861) ; 
and  a  History  of  Philosophy ,  from  Thales  to  Comte.  Mr. 

L.  also  ably  edited  English  versions  of  the  works  of 
Gothe  and  Auguste  Comte.  Died  in  November,  1878. 
See  Eliot,  George. 

Few'is,  Dio,  American  physician ;  born  at  Auburn, 
N.  Y.,  March  3,  1823;  studied  at  Harvard  Medical 
School;  commenced  practice  at  Port  Byron,  N.  Y. ; 
subsequently  removed  to  Buffalo,  and  published  a 
health  magazine,  in  which  he  advocated  light  gymnas¬ 
tics.  By  his  papers  on  this  subject,  published  in  the 
Atlantic'  Monthly  and  other  periodicals,  he  became 
widely  known,  and  established  an  institution  at  Boston 
for  training  teachers  in  his  system.  He  established  a 
school  for  young  ladies,  at  Lexington,  Mass.,  which 
was  destroyed  by  fire  in  1868.  He  is  the  author  of 
New  Gymnastics ;  Weak  Lungs ;  Our  Girls ;  Chats  with 
Young  Women.  Died  May  21,  1896. 

Few'is  and  Clarke,  in  Montana,  a  W.  central  co.. 
area,  2,600  sq.  m.;  bounded  on  the  E.  by  the  Missouri 
river,  and  on  the  N.  by  the  Sun  river.  Surface,  mount¬ 
ainous  ;  soil,  fertile  in  the  valleys.  Products,  wheat,  oats, 
barley,  potatoes,  butter,  hay ;  live  stock ;  gold  and 
silver.  County-seat  and  State  capital,  Helena.  Pop. 
(1897)  about  30,000. 

Fewis  and  Clarke's  expedi  tion.  ( Explor .) 
In  a  history  of  exploration,  considerable  space  should 
be  allotted  to  this  expedition,  which  does  honor  to  the 
President  who  planned  it,  to  the  explorers  who  con¬ 
ducted  it,  and  to  the  Congress  which  made  an  appropri¬ 
ation  to  carry  it  out.  Early  in  1803,  at  a  time  when 
negotiations  were  pending  in  Paris  for  the  cession  of 
Louisiana  to  the  United  States,  President  Jefferson  sent 
a  confidential  message  to  Congress  recommending  an 
appropriation  for  an  expedition  to  explore  the  country 
west  of  the  Mississippi.  Of  this  country  next  to  noth¬ 
ing  was  known.  The  President  advised  that  the  expe¬ 
dition  be  entrusted  to  Meriwether  Lewis,  \vho  was  Mr. 
Jefferson’s  private  secretary,  and  Capt.  illiam  Clarke. 
Both  men  were  admirably  equipped  for  the  service 
expected  of  them,  and  the  selection  was  most  fortunate. 
On  April  30  was  signed  in  Paris  the  treaty  w  hich  ceded 
to  the  U.  S.  the  magnificent  domain  then  known  as 
Louisiana.  Setting  out  late  in  1803,  Lewis  and  Clarke, 
with  28  men,  spent  the  winter  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mis¬ 
souri.  Early  in  the  spring  the  party  embarked  in  boats, 
and  during  the  summer  made  the  difficult  ascent  of  tbe 
Missouri  as  far  as  47°  21'  N.  Lat.,  where  the  second 
winter  was  passed  among  the  Mandan  Indians.  In 
1805  the  ascent  of  the  Missouri  was  continued  as  far  as 
the  tributary  they  named  the  Jefferson  river,  which 
was  followed  to  its  source  in  the  S.W.  part  of  what  is 
now  the  State  of  Montana.  Procuring  a  guide  and 
horses  from  the  Shoshone  Indians,  the  explorers  pushed 
westward  through  "the  mountains,  and  embarking  in 
canoes  on  a  tributary  of  the  Columbia  river,  reached  its 
mouth  on  Nov.  15.  They  had  travelled  more  than 
4,000  miles,  and  were  the  first  explorers  to  reach  the 
Pacific  by  crossing  the  continent  N.  of  Mexico. .  They 
spent  the  winter  near  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia,  and 
in  the  spring  turned  their  faces  eastward.  They  made 
the  return  journey  across  the  mountains  and  down  the 
Missouri  in  much  quicker  time  than  their  journey 
westward,  and  reached  the  Mississippi  in  Sept.,  1806. 
Their  scientific  collections  and  observations,  their 
account  of  Indian  tribes  never  before  seen  by  whites, 
their  hazardous  and  romantic  adventures,  caused  their 
reports  to  be  read  with  avidity  on  both  sides  of  the 
ocean.  Not  only  the  leaders  but  the  men  of  the  expe¬ 
dition  were  rewarded  with  liberal  grants  of  land,  and 
Lewis  was  made  governor  of  the  Territory  of  Louisiana. 
He  was  subject  to  fits  of  melancholy,  and  during  one 
of  these  committed  suicide  near  Nashville,  Term.,  Oct. 
8, 1809.  It  is  surprising  he  should  have  met  with  such 
an  end,  considering  his  active  career.  Born  near 
Charlottesville,  Va.,  Aug.  18, 1774,  he  was  the  son  of  a 
wealthy  man.  He  volunteered  in  the  Whiskey  Insur¬ 
rection  of  1794,  became  an  ensign  in  the  regular  army 
in  1795,  and  captain  in  1800.  He  was  but  little  past  35 
when  he  died. 

Few'isville.  in  Texas,  a  post-village  of  Denton  co.,  16 
m.  S.E.  of  Denton,  on  M.,  K.  &  T.  R.  R.  Pop.  (1897) 
550. 

Fex'ingrton,  in  Oklahoma,  a  post-village  of  Cleveland 
co„  40  m.  S.  of  Oklahoma,  on  the  Canadian  river.  Pop. 
(1897)  550. 
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resulting  in  the  exaltation  of  law  in  place  of  a  supreme 
being. 

,i  Hung;  (  hang  (It’hoong  chdng'),  a  Chiuese  states¬ 
man  and  diplomat,  was  born  in  1823,  in  the  province  of 
Anhui,  and  took  the  Hanliu  degree  in  1849.  When  the 
Taiping  rebels  invaded  Anhui,  in  1850,  he  joined  Tseng 
Kuo  Fan’s  army  as  secretary.  He  was  appointed  pro¬ 
vincial  judge  (Mieh  Tai)  of  Chekiang;  aud  in  1861 
became  governor  (Futai)  of  lviang-su.  In  conjunction 
with  General  Gordon,  he  recovered  Suchow  in  1863,  and 
drove  the  rebels  entirely  out  of  Kiang-su.  For  his  set; 
vices  be  received  the  Yellow  Jacket  aud  Peacock 
Feather,  and  was  created  an  hereditary  noble  of  the 
third  class.  Two  years  later  he  was  appointed  gov¬ 
ernor-general  of  the  Liang  Kiang  provinces,  and  sub¬ 
sequently  commander  against  the  Nien-fei  and  Mo¬ 
hammedan  rebels.  In  1872  he  was  appointed  gov¬ 
ernor-general  of  Chih-li,  the  metropolitan  province, 
and  this  post  he  still  holds.  He  is  also  senior  grand 
secretary  (Chung  Tang) — the  highest  distinction  to 
which  a  Chinese  official  can  aspire.  He  is  a  friend  to 
foreigners,  and  to  European  culture  and  industry.  As 
member  of  the  Board  of  Admiralty,  he  originated  the 
Chinese  navy,  and  was  the  chief  promoter  of  the  China 
Merchants’  Steam  Navigation  Company — the  only  na¬ 
tive  steamship  line.  He  is  imperial  commissioner  of 
trade  for  the  northern  ports.  The  emperor  entrusted 
to  him  the  supreme  charge  of  the  forces,  both  naval 
and  military,  sent  to  Corea  during  the  war  with  Japau 
in  1894;  and  though  he  was  superseded,  and  for  a  time 
discredited,  he  was  restored  to  favor,  aud  negotiated 
the  treaty  of  peace  with  Japan  in  1895.  He  was  sent 
as  the  special  envoy  of  the  emperor  to  the  Czar’s  cor¬ 
onation,  in  May,  1896,  and  afterward  visited  Germany, 
the  Netherlands,  France,  England,  the  United  States, 
and  Canada,  attended  by  a  numerous  train,  and  being 
received  with  great  distinction  in  every  country,  espe¬ 
cially  in  Germany,  where  almost  royal  honors  were 
paid'  him,  and  where  the  splendid  discipline  of  the 
army,  and  especially  of  the  military  training  school, 
won  his  amazed  admiration,  as  did  also,  a  few  days 
later,  the  iron-clad  fleet  of  the  English  navy.  While 
in  England  he  endeavored  in  vain  to  secure  Lord  Salis¬ 
bury’s  assent  to  an  increase  of  the  import  duties  on 
British  goods  entering  China.  His  visit  to  the  United 
States  was  without  ostensible  political  significance;  but 
it  was  attended  with  the  gala-day  celebration  that  char¬ 
acterizes  American  hospitality  to  distinguished  foreign 
ers.  In  Washington,  Earl  Li  and  his  suite  were  re¬ 
ceived  by  the  President,  with  semi-official  formality. 
Leaving  the  United  States,  he  proceeded  to  Canada, 
where  another  cordial  reception  wras  given  him.  He 
sailed  for  Hong-Kong  on  September  14,  1896.  Though 
more  than  73  years  of  age,  this  extended  tour  was  bis 
first  excursion  beyond  the  bounds  of  his  native^  land. 
His  purpose  was  to  secure  concessions  to  China  in  the 
matter  of  the  tariff,  and  the  Siberian  railway  project; 
and,  in  a  general  way,  to  study  the  western  civilization 
with  a  view  to  promoting  progress  in  China.  On  his 
return  to  Pekin,  he  was  appointed  to  the  high  office 
that  he  now  fills,  of  foreign  secretary  of  the  empire; 
and  at  the  same  time  he  was  ordered  to  be  punished 
“for  presuming  to  enter  the  precincts  of  the  ruined 
summer  palace  while  visiting  the  Empress  Dowager.” 
The  punishment  took  the  form  of  the  loss  of  a  year’s 
salary.  He  is  reputed  to  be  the  owner  of  property  to 
the  value  of  $300,000, 0()0. 

Fiakoo  Islands.  See  New  Siberia. 

Fib'eral,  in  Missouri,  a  post-town  of  Barton  co.,  15  m. 
N.W.  of  Lamar,  on  K.  C.,  Ft.  S.  &  M.  and  Mo.  Pac.  K.Rs. , 
has  a  corn  mill;  coal  and  live  stock  shipped.  Pop. 
(1890)  546. 

Fiberal  Christianity.  (Comp.  Relig.)  A  term 
applied  to  that  phase  of  Christian  belief  that  is  not 
restricted  within  the  limits  of  so-called  orthodoxy ; 
especially  denoting  Unitarianism. 
Fiberal-Cnnserv'ative,  n.  (Eng.  Pol.)  A  mem¬ 
ber  of  that  section  of  the  Conservative  parry  in  Eng¬ 
land  that  has  a  leaning  toward  the  Liberal  party. 
Otherwise  called  Tory-Democrat. 

Fiberal-Fii'ion.  n.  (Ger.  Pol.)  A  small  body  of 
German  National  Liberals  opposed  to  Bismarck  in  the 
Parliament  of  1880,  and  who  in  1884  joined  tbe  Pro¬ 
gressionists  to  form  the  Liberal  party  of  Germany. 
Fiberal-Cn'ionists,  n.pl.  (Eng.  Pol.)  Members  of 
a  political  party  in  England  formed  in  1886  by  an 
alliance  of  a  portion  of  the  Liberal  party  with  the 
Conservatives  on  the  Irish  question.  This  alliance 
secured  the  defeat  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  enabled  the 
Conservatives  to  hold  sway  until  1892,  when  the  Lilo 
erals,  by  the  aid  of  the  Irish  members  who  favored 
Home  Rule,  carried  the  election  by  a  small  majority. 
Lib  erty  ,  in  Nebraska,  a  post-village  of  Gage  co.,  20 
m.  S.  E  of  Beatrice,  on  the  B.  A  M.  R.  R.R.  Pop.  469. 
Fiberty  Bell.  The  old  bell  of  Independence  Hall, 
Philadelphia,  which  was  rung  on  the  occasion  of  the 
passage  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  July  4, 
1776. 

Fiberty  Cap.  A  cap  worn  as  a  symbol  of  liberty. 
The  head  of  the  Goddess  of  Liberty  is  commonly  repre¬ 
sented  as  decked  with  a  close-fitting  cap  inscribed  “  Lib¬ 
erty.”— The  Roman  pileus,  a  skull-cap,  was  worn  by  a 
manumitted  slave  and  called  a  liberty  cap. — The  French 
Revolutionists  of  1789  wore  a  red  liberty  cap. 

Fiberty  Center,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Henry 
co.,  8  m.  E.  of  Napoleon,  on  Wabash  R.R.  Pop.  (189i  ) 

550.  .  . 

I.ibert y  Pftr^y.  (U.  S.  Pol.)  An  Abolition  part;? 
arising  in  1840.  that  coalesced  with  the  Free  Soil  party 
in  1848,  and  became  merged  in  the  Republican  party  in 
1854. — An  offshoot  of  the  Prohibition  party,  at  first 
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called  “  National.”  At  the  national  convention  of  the 
Prohibition  party  in  Pittsburg,  May,  1896,  the  so-called 
“  broad-gauge  ”  delegates  withdrew — because  the  ma¬ 
jority  voted  to  confine  the  party  issues  to  prohibition — 
and  organized  as  the  “National”  party,  with  a  plat¬ 
form  embracing  free  silver  coinage,  woman  suffrage, 
&c.  The  name  was  then  changed  to  “Liberty”  party, 
libraries  of  the  Uni'ted  States.  During  the 
last  ten  years  increased  attention  has  been  given  in  the 
United  States  to  the  collecting  of  books,  to  the  housing 
of  them  in  a  dignified  manner,  with  ample  space  for 
large  growth,  and  to  library  administration.  Library 
statistics  compiled  by  the  United  States  Commissioner 
of  Education  show  that  in  six  years  there  was  an 
increase  of  66  per  cent,  in  the  number  of  volumes 
contained  in  the  public  libraries  of  the  United  States, 
including  in  that  designation  every  collection  down  to 
college,  society,  religious,  and  other  libraries  numbering 
1,000  volumes  and  upward.  Still,  out  of  28  libraries  in 
Great  Britain,  Europe,  and  this  country,  numbering 
350,000  volumes  or  more,  5  only  are  in  the  United 
States.  It  has  been  well  remarked  by  a  librarian  of 
long  experience  that  every  national  library  should 
have  for  its  object  the  collection  and  preservation,  on 
the  exhaustive  system,  of  all  that  the  country  within 
which  it  is  located  produces.  If  the  Congressional 
Library  at  Washington  had  aimed  at  such  an  object,  it 
would  have  had  no  place  to  put  the  books,  the  rooms 
allotted  to  the  library  in  the  Capitol  being  wholly 
inadequate.  That  defect  of  space,  however,  has  been 
remedied  by  the  erection  of  a  library  building  of 
immense  size,  fire-proof,  magnificently  decorated,  and 
perhaps  the  finest  library  building  in  the  world.  The 
bookstacks  are  calculated  to  accommodate  2,000,000 
volumes.  In  the  various  rooms  which  fill  the  main 
building  there  is  space  for  2,000,000  more,  besides 
ample  room  for  the  exhibition  of  prints  and  similar 
objects.  At  present  the  library  numbers  680,000 
volumes. 

Next  to  the  Congressional  Library  in  size  is  the 
Public  Library  of  Boston,  now  numbering  over  600,000 
volumes,  which  are  housed  in  a  superb  building  but 
recently  finished.  These  volumes  are  lent  free  of 
charge  to  all  citizens  in  Boston  and  its  suburbs,  which 
include  a  wide  extent  of  territory.  In  Chicago,  a 
public-spirited  citizen,  Walter  L.  Newberry,  bequeathed 
for  a  library  property  from  which  has  been  realized 
more  than  $2,500,000.  This  library  is  for  reference 
only,  and  118,000  volumes,  many  of  them  rare  and 
costly,  have  been  collected.  Another  public-spirited 
citizen,  John  Crerar,  bequeathed  $2,000,000  for  a 
library  to  be  called  the  John  Crerar  Library,  the 
organization  of  which  has  been  delayed  by  litigation, 
now  at  an  end.  New  York  has  been  left  far  behind  by 
Boston  and  Chicago  in  the  matter  of  libraries,  but  has 
lately  taken  a  step  which  bids  fair  to  place  her  in  the 
first  rank  among  her  sister  cities.  By  the  will  of  John 
Jacob  Astor,  who  died  in  1848,  was  left  a  sum  to 
establish  the  Astor  Library,  a  library  of  reference 
only.  The  library  has  done  a  useful  work,  but  the 
funds  left,  though  increased  by  the  testator’s  son  and 
grandson,  were  quite  insufficient  for  the  purpose  of 
getting  together  a  complete  reference  library  and 
maintaining  it  adequately.  James  Lenox,  another 
wealthy  man,  founded  in  his  lifetime  the  Lenox 
Library,  to  which  benefactions  w'ere  made  by  his  sister 
and  others.  Here,  again,  the  funds  were  inadequate, 
and  by  1894  the  library  had  but  86,000  volumes,  while 
its  annual  receipts  were  a  little  over  $20,000.  By  his 
will,  Samuel  J.  Tilden,  who  died  in  1886,  left  property 
estimated  as  likely  to  realize  $4,000,000  to  certain 
trustees  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  free  library 
and  reading-room  in  the  city  of  New  York.  The  Court 
of  Appeals  declared  the  will  void,  and  the  trustees 
would  have  been  stripped  of  all  the  property  left  them, 
had  they  not,  previous  to  the  decision  of  the  court, 
made  a  compromise  with  one  of  the  heirs  of  Tilden. 
As  a  result  of  this  compromise,  the  Tilden  trustees 
came  into  possession  of  property  estimated  as  worth 
$2,500,000.  It  was  apparent  that  this  sum  would  not 
admit  of  the  establishment  of  a  library  equal  to  either 
the  Astor  or  the  Lenox.  Under  these  circumstances, 
the  advantages  of  a  consolidation  were  abundantly 
manifest.  Negotiations  were  entered  into,  and,  with 
the  assent  of  the  heirs  of  Astor  and  Lenox,  a  consoli¬ 
dated  corporation  was  formed  under  the  name  of  the 
New  York  Public  Library,  Astor,  Lenox  and  Tilden 
Foundations.  For  this  library  the  city  of  New  York, 
having  been  granted  authority  therefor  by  the  State, 
has  agreed  to  erect  a  building  to  cost  $1,750,000  on  the 
site  now  occupied  by  the  distributing  reservoir  on 
Fifth  avenue,  between  Fortieth  and  Forty-second 
streets,  at  the  end  of  the  open  square  known  as  Bryant 
Park.  Within  no  long  time,  therefore,  it  seems  likely 
that  the  city  will  have  a  free  library  worthy  of  it. 
Besides,  there  has  just  been  erected  on  Morningside 
Heights,  at  the  cost  of  $1,000,000,  for  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity,  a  library  building  with  accommodation  for 
1,000,000  volumes.  Although  this  is  not  a  public 
library,  by  the  liberality  of  the  trustees  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity,  any  student  may  get  free  access  to  it.  North  of 
the  Harlem,  the  New  York  University  is  erecting  a 
library  building  which  will  afford  space  for  500,000 
volumes. 

More  marked  than  either  the  increase  in  the.collec- 
tions  of  books  or  in  costly  library  buildings  during  the 
last  decade,  have  been  the  improvements  in  library 
administration.  The  principal  objects  of  a  visitor  to  a  J 
reference  library  are  to  see  if  the  books  he  wants  are  in  I 
the  library,  and  to  get  them  in  his  hands  as  quickly  as 
possible.  Formerly  the  only  means  of  achieving  the  i 


former  purpose  was  by  consulting  the  library  catalogue, 
arranged  alphabetically,  primarily  by  authors,  and  titles, 
secondarily  by  subjects.  Until  recently  every  library 
undertook  to  issue  its  printed  catalogue  periodically, 
and  there  was  rivalry  among  the  libraries  as  to  the 
elegance  and  thoroughness  of  its  issue.  The  rapid 
growth  of  libraries  made  this  process  very  expensive. 
Moreover,  the  result  was  unsatisfactory,  since  further 
search  had  to  be  made  among  the  accessions  to  the 
library  after  the  date  of  the  last  catalogue.  For  these 
reasons  and  others  permanent  catalogues  in  manuscript 
are  now  almost  universally  made  on  the  card  system. 
Each  title  is  written  (or  type-written  or  even  printed) 
on  a  separate  Bristol-board  card,  generally  of  the  ordi¬ 
nary  postal-card  size,  and  these  cards  are  set  on  edge  in 
drawers  in  alphabetical  order.  In  this  way  insertions 
can  be  made  at  any  point  and  to  any  extent  without 
deranging  the  titles  already  in  place.  Entries  are 
usually  made  for  each  book  not  only  under  the  name 
of  the  author,  but  also  under  title  and  under  subject. 
Most  books  thus  require  three  separate  cards,  placed  in 
different  portions  of  the  catalogue.  In  many  cases  even 
this  is  not  sufficient.  Additional  entries  are  required, 
which  are  called  analyticals.  Where  thoroughness  of 
cataloguing  is  made  an  object  they  are  very  numerous, 
as  some  books  are  worthy  of  having  cards  made  for 
them  under  a  hundred  or  more  different  heads.  To 
reduce  to  a  minimum  the  labor  and  expense  of  this 
elaborate  cataloguing,  all  title  and  subject  entries  and 
all  analyticals  are  usually  written  very  briefly,  just 
euough  being  given  to  refer  the  reader  to  the  book 
intended.  The  author-card,  on  the  contrary,  generally 
receives  more  careful  and  fuller  treatment,  giving  such 
particulars  as  the  number  of  the  edition,  whether  illus¬ 
trated  or  not,  the  imprint,  number  of  pages,  and  so 
on.  The  author-card  thus  becomes  the  primary  or  com¬ 
plete  entry,  the  others  being  regarded  as  references. 
The  general  principles  of  cataloguing  as  given  above 
may  seem  quite  simple,  and  conform  to  “Rules  for  Mak¬ 
ing  a  Dictionary  Catalogue ,”  compiled  by  Charles  A. 
Cutter,  and  issued  by  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education. 
Simple  as  they  seem,  it  requires  120  closely  printed 
octavo  pages  to  contain  Cutter's  Rules,  with  the  neces¬ 
sary  specifications,  examples,  exceptions,  and  discussions 
of  mooted  points.  The  fact  is  that  most  books  seem  to 
require  special  treatment,  and  often  tax  the  ingenuity 
of  the  expert  cataloguer  to  make  the  book  findalde  by 
means  of  the  catalogue  as  likely  to  be  understood  and 
used. 

Besides  the  regnlar  catalogue  of  a  library  as  described 
above,  other  records  of  its  books  are  essential.  There 
must  be  an  accession  book,  or  register  of  all  books  as 
received.  There  must  also  be  a  shelf-list.  This  is 
usually  a  series  of  lists  rather  than  one,  a  separate  list 
being  made  for  each  sub-division  of  the  library,  the 
titles  being  arranged  in  the  due  order  of  the  books  on 
the  shelves.  No  library,  however  small,  can  afford  to 
dispense  with  any  of  tiiese  records.  The  smaller  the 
library  the  more  easily  can  they  be  made  and  main¬ 
tained.  Another  object  of  the  visitor  to  a  reference 
library  is  to  ascertain  what  books  it  contains  relating 
to  a  subject  he  has  on  hand.  To  attain  this  it  is  import¬ 
ant  to^  have  books  classified,  and  those  relating  to  the 
same  subject  placed  on  the  shelves  together.  Various 
elaborate  schemes  of  classification  have  been  worked 
out,  and  some  of  them  put  in  practice  at  great  expense. 
But  all  these  schemes  have  failed  to  guide  the  reader 
to  the  material  he  needs,  and  his  main  dependence 
must  be,  after  all,  on  the  catalogue. 

Much  thought  has  been  expended  on  the  best  plan 
for  a  library  building,  especially  on  the  arrangement 
of  the  book-room.  The  stack  system  is  a  favorite  with 
some,  and  the  best  example  of  it  is  in  the  new  Con¬ 
gressional  Library.  By  this  system  the  book-room  is  a 
clear  space  from  floor  to  roof,  from  50  to  80  feet  in 
height,  and  in  it  is  built  up  an  iron  or  steel  frame¬ 
work,  consisting  of  book  cases  running  across  the  room 
at  intervals  of  about  two  feet  and  reaching  from  the 
bottom  to  the  top,  light  open-work  floors  being  intro¬ 
duced  at  every  7  feet  in  height,  so  that  all  books  can  be 
easily  reached  from  the  floors.  The  stack  system  has 
the  great  advantage  of  compact  storage  of  books,  but 
has  serious  drawbacks.  The  plan  of  building  mostly  in 
favor  as  opposed  to  the  stack  system  is  one  advocated 
for  many  years  by  W.  F.  Poole,  of  Chicago,  and  used  by 
him  in  the  Newberry  Library,  of  which  he  is  director. 
By  this  plan  the  building  is  divided  into  separate 
stories,  each  from  15  to  18  feet  high,  and  the  lower 
part  only  of  each  story  is  occupied  with  book  cases,  the 
upper  part  being  devoted  to  the  proper  distribution  of 
light  and  air.  Fewer  books  can  be  accommodated  on 
this  plan  in  a  building  of  a  given  height,  but  they  can 
be  so  much  better  accommodated  that  the  difference  is 
fully  compensated. 

One  of  the  most  striking  innovations  of  recent  years 
in  the  management  of  a  library  is  the  admission  of 
readers  in  a  public  library  to  the  shelves.  Formerly 
it  was  thought  that  books  in  a  library  should  be 
as  carefully  locked  up  and  guarded  as  beauties  in  a 
harem.  Within  a  brief  period  there  has  been  a  re¬ 
action  against  this  rigid  exclusion  of  readers,  and 
arrangements  are  now'  made  in  many  institutions  for 
their  free  access  to  such  classes  of  books  as  they  may 
wish  to  consult.  This  freedom  of  access  seems  so  far  to 
have  w’orked  well,  and  to  be  consistent  with  the  safety 
and  good  order  of  the  library.  It  is  of  great  value  in 
bringing  the  readers  in  contact  with  books  in  masses, 
thus  enabling  them  to  acquire  much  of  the  bookishness 
w  hich  makes  people  intelligent  readers,  and  stimulates 
a  fondness  for  books  and  their  uses.  The  conviction 
is  increasing  that  the  usefulness  of  a  public  library  as 


a  means  of  culture  is  much  diminished  when  readers 
are  kept  away  from  the  books,  and  served  only  through 
an  apparatus  of  catalogues,  cards,  tickets,  and  red  tape, 
managed  by  ill-instructed  and  unsympathetic  attend¬ 
ants. 

With  the  marked  advance  in  library  management, 
the  qualifications  required  in  a  librarian  have  become 
of  such  a  kind  that  a  special  training  is  now  necessary 
for  such  a  position.  A  school  of  library  economy  has, 
since  1886  been  conducted  by  Melvil  Dewey,  first  at 
Columbia  College,  New  York,  and  now  at  the  State 
Library  at  Albany.  The  school  provides  a  regular  two 
years’  course  of  instruction,  theoretical  and  practical, 
and  has  graduated  a  large  number  of  people,  who  are 
acceptably  filling  important  positions.  Shorter  courses 
in  library  economy  are  also  offered  at  the  Pratt  Insti¬ 
tute,  in  Brooklyu;  the  Drexel  Institute,  in  Philadel¬ 
phia;  the  Public  Library,  at  Los  Angeles,  California, 
and  Summer  School  of  Languages,  at  Amherst,  Mass. 
The  American  Library  Association  has  held  a  meeting 
nearly  every  year  since  1876,  at  which  meetings  im¬ 
portant  papers  are  read.  The  meeting  held  in  Is 93,  at 
Chicago,  was  so  arranged  that  its  papers  covered  the 
whole  field  of  library  w’orlt,  each  topic  being  assigned 
to  a  writer  specially  competent  to  treat  it.  The  report 
of  this  meeting  was  issued  by  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Edu¬ 
cation,  and  constitutes  almost  an  encyclopaedia  of 
everything  relating  to  libraries  and  their  management. 
Very  useful  is  Tlte  Library  Journal,  established  in  1876, 
always  teeming  with  information  on  all  library  topics. 

Lib'yo-Tenton'ie,  a.  (Anthrop.)  Relating  to  a 
mixture  of  the  Libyan  and  Teutonic  races — the  blond 
type  of  the  white  race,  including  all  peoples  with  fair 
complexions,  blue  eyes,  and  reddish  hair — the  Xan- 
throchroi,  or  “fair  w'hites,”  of  Huxley. 

liioll'teiiberjr’s  l  ig'n res.  [So  called  from  the 
name  of  the  observer,  Georg  Christoph  L.,  a  German 
savant,  born  near  Darmstadt,  1742 ;  died  1799.] 
(Physics.)  An  experiment  which  well  illustrates  the 
opposite  electrical  condition  of  the  two  coatings  of  a 
Leyden  jar.  Let  a  glass  plate  be  well  dried,  and  let 
lines  be  traced  on  it  with  the  knob  of  a  jar  positively 
charged,  and  then  with  a  jar  charged  negatively ;  let  a 
mixture  of  red  lead  and  sulphur  be  rubbed  together  in 
a  warm  mortar,  and  then  lightly  sifted  over  the  plate. 
The  sulphur  becomes  negatively  charged,  and  the  red 
lead  positively,  when  they  are  rubbed  together ;  and  the 
sulphur  therefore  adheres  to  the  positive  lines  of  the 
plate,  and  the  red  lead  to  the  negative  lines.  On 
examining  the  lines  it  will  be  found  that  a  peculiar 
difference  exists  between  the  forms  in  which  the 
powders  are  distributed :  the  sulphur  is  spread  around 
the  line  in  branching  tuft-like  shapes;  while  the  red 
lies  in  circular  and  oval-shaped  spots. 

Lick,  James,  philanthropist,  was  born  at  Fredericks¬ 
burg,  Pa.,  August  25,  1796.  In  1820,  he  was  employed 
in  a  piano  factory  in  Philadelphia  ;  the  following  year 
he  attempted  to  establish  himself  in  this  business  in 
New  York ;  lacking  capital,  he  went  to  South  America, 
and  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  musical  instru¬ 
ments  in  Buenos  Ayres,  Valparaiso,  and  other  places, 
for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century ;  in  1847  he  went  to 
San  Francisco,  where  successful  investments  made  him 
a  multi-millionaire.  In  1874  he  placed  his  entire  prop¬ 
erty  in  the  hands  of  trustees  to  be  devoted  to  public, 
educational,  and  charitable  purposes,  among  the  be¬ 
quests  being  the  following:  For  the  construction  of  a 
suitable  observatory,  and  the  erection  therein  of  a 
telescope  superior  to  and  more  powerful  than  any  before 
made,  $700,000,  the  same  to  be  connected  with  the 
University  of  California.  The  site  was  selected  during 
Mr.  Lick’s  lifetime,  on  the  summit  of  Mount  Hamil¬ 
ton,  4,302  feet  above  sea-level,  and  26  m.  E.  (by  road) 
from  San  Jose.  Mr.  L.  died  Oct.  1,  1876;  and  in  1887, 
w'hen  the  observatory  was  nearly  completed,  his  remains 
were  placed  in  a  vault  under  the  pier  sustaining  the 
great  equatorial  telescope. 

Pick  Observ'a lory.  (Astron.)  To  the  munifi¬ 
cence  of  James  Lick  ( q .  v.)  is  due  the  observatory 
on  Mount  Hamilton,  now’  under  the  charge  of  the 
Lick  Astronomical  Department  of  the  University  of 
California.  Congress  was  induced  to  grant  a  tract 
of  1,350  acres  of  land  at  the  desired  spot,  and  other 
land  was  purchased,  while  the  county  supervisors  con¬ 
tributed  $75,000  for  the  building  of  a  road  26  miles  long 
leading  to  the  observatory  site.  The  spot  chosen  was  a 
favorable  one,  having  an  elevation  of  4,302  feet,  and 
affording  a  view  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  130  miles  dis¬ 
tant,  on  a  clear  day.  The  high  locality  was  desired  in 
order  to  avoid,  as  far  as  possible,  the  vibrations  of  the 
atmosphere,  which  interfere  seriously  with  the  use  of 
large  magnifying  powers  in  telescopes  near  the  earth’s 
surface.  The  levelling  of  the  mountain  top  was  begun 
in  1880,  and  the  buildings  were  constructed  with  con¬ 
siderable  difficulty,  owing  to  their  isolated  position. 
The  main  observatory  building  is  30  x  200  feet  in 
ground  dimensions,  and  contains  the  large  hall,  library, 
offices,  &c.  This  hall  is  12  feet  wide,  and  runs  through 
the  entire  building,  connecting  the  two  domes  at  either 
end.  The  large  dome  contains  the  great  36-inch  tele¬ 
scope,  and  the  smaller  one  the  12-inch.  To  the  east  of 
the  main  building  is  the  transit  house,  meridian-circle 
house,  photograph  house,  heliostat,  and  dwellings  for 
the  astronomers  and  assistants.  All  the  buildings 
which  contain  astronomical  instruments  are  built  with 
double  brick  walls,  it  being  most  important  that  an  even 
temperature  should  be  maintained  within,  as  changes 
in  temperature  tend  to  expansion  or  contraction  of  the 
metal  parts  of  instruments  and  interfere  with  their 
accuracy.  The  corner-stone  of  the  observatory  was 
laid  June  30, 1883,  and  the  telescope  finished  and  put 
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in  place  iu  June,  1888.  The  lens  was  made  by  Alvan 
Ulark  &  Sons,  of  Cambridge,  the  glass  being  cast 
in  Paris  from  special  materials  selected  with  great 
care  to  insure  perfect  purity.  When  mixed,  the  glass 
was  kept  molten  for  some  weeks,  being  constantly 
stirred  and  frequently  skimmed  to  rid  it  of  the  last 
vestige  of  impurity.  Several  casts  were  made  from 
glass  prepared  in  this  manner,  until  the  three  required 
casts  were  found  to  be  wholly  satisfactory.  These  were 
then  shipped  to  the  Clarks  and  subjected  to  the  polish¬ 
ing  process,  which  is  so  delicate  that  the  final  work  is 
done  with  powder  and  the  fingers.  The  surface  of  the 
glass  is  not  made  of  a  true  curve,  but  of  a  curve  made 
with  reference  to  the  varying  density  of  the  glass,  so 
as  to  carry  all  the  light  to  the  proper  focus.  This 
variation  in  density  is  at  times  so  great  that  the  surface 
of  the  lens  has  to  be  elevated  or  depressed  as  much  as 
one-eighth  of  an  inch.  Three  large  lenses  in  all  were 
required — a  36-iuch  crown  glass,  a  36-inch  flint  glass, 
and  a  33-inch  visual  objective.  The  total  value  of  the 
lenses  was  863,000,  and  the  telescope  and  mountings 
about  845,000  more.  The  complete  cost  of  the  dome 
was  885,000.  Its  diameter  is  75  feet,  and  with  its  mov¬ 
able  parts  it  weighs  about  200,000  pounds.  Instead  of 
the  usual  elevated  observing-chair,  the  floor  of  the 
dome-chamber  is  mounted  like  an  elevator,  and  raised 
or  lowered  by  hydraulic  power.  This  arrangement  was 
chosen  because  the  size  of  the  telescope  would  require 
an  observiug-chair  to  be  hoisted  at  times  25  feet  from 
the  floor,  a  distance  dangerous  to  an  astronomer  en¬ 
grossed  in  his  work.  The  great  telescope  is  a  refractor, 
and  has  a  focal  length  of  58  feet.  It  is  used  mostly  for 
visual  observations  and  micrometer  measurements,  and 
occasionally  for  photography.  It  is  also  fitted  with  a 
powerful  spectroscope.  With  this  telescope  objects  300 
feet  square  can  be  discerned  on  the  moon’s  surface.  It 
has  been  found  very  useful  in  the  discovery  of  comets 
and  double  stars.  It  was  also  the  means  of  discovering 
Jupiter’s  fifth  satellite,  the  transparency  of  Saturn’s 
crape  ring,  the  parallel  markings  on  Mars,  &c.  The 
spectroscopic  outfit  hits  been  very  useful  in  the  study  of 
the  nebulae.  The  other  instruments  at  the  observatory 
are  a  12-inch  equatorial  telescope,  6-inch  refractor, 
4-inch  transit,  4-inch  comet-seeker,  5-inch  photohelio- 
graph  (with  a  focal  length  of  40  feet),  6-inch  meridian- 
circle,  Repsold  universal  instrument,  Bermerside  re¬ 
flector,  heliostat,  chronographs,  seismometers,  meteoro- 1 
logical  instruments,  astronomical  clocks,  &c.  About 
6,000  persons  visit  the  observatory  yearly,  and  several 
hundred  more  belong  to  the  Astronomical  Society  of 
the  Pacific,  which  is  connected  with  the  observatory, 
and  for  a  small  yearly  payment  receive  all  the  printed 
publications  issued  from  the  observatory. 

l.id  dell,  H  enry  Georoe,  born  in  England,  1811 ;  I 
educated  at  Charterhouse  and  Christ  Church,  Oxford, 
taking  a  double  first,  1833 ;  tutor  of  his  college,  and 
(1845)  professor  of  Moral  Philosophy  in  his  university. 
From  1846-55  he  was  head-master  of  Westminster 
School,  when  he  returned  to  Christ  Church  as  dean  ;  j 
vice-chancellor  of  the  university  (1870-74).  He  pub- 1 
lished,  in  collaboration  with  Robert  Scott,  Liddell  ami 
Scott's  Greek  Lexicon;  also  wrote  History  of  Rome,  of 
which  an  abridged  edition,  The  Students'  Rome ,  has 
been  published.  In  1854-70  he  was  master  of  Baliol 
College,  afterward  dean  of  Rochester. 

Lid'don,  Henry  Parry;  born  at  North  Stoneham. 
Hampshire,  Eng.,  Aug.  20,  1829 ;  educated  at  Christ J 
Church,  Oxford,  graduated  B.  H.  with  a  second  class  in 
classics;  gained  the  Johnson  theological  scholarship 
(1851).  In  1852  he  was  ordained  as  senior  student  or  fel-  j 
low  of  Christ  Church ;  vice-principal  of  Cuddeston  Theo¬ 
logical  College  (1854-59) ;  appointed  prebendary  of  Salis¬ 
bury  Cathedral  (1864)  ;  select  preacher  at  Oxford  at  four 
different  periods.  In  1866-75  he  was  a  member  of  the 
Hebdomadal  Council  at  Oxford ;  canon  residentiary  of 
St.  Paul’s  Cathedral,  and  the  same  year  (1870)  Ireland 
professor  of  the  Exegesis  of  the  Holy  Scripture  in  i 
Oxford  University ;  received  the  degrees  of  D.D.  and 
honorary  H.  C.  L.  He  delivered  his  famous  Bampton 
Lectures  on  the  Divinity  of  Our  Lord  in  1866.  In  1874  he 
edited  Bishop  Andrewes'  Manual  for  the  Sick ;  also  edited 
Dr.  Pusey's  Prayers  for  a  School  Boy  ;  issued  a  selection 
of  Private  Prayers ,  and  jointly  with  Dr.  William  Bright 
wrote  the  English  Church  Defense  Tracts.  Died  Sept.  9, 
1890. 

Lie,  Jonas  ;  bora  at  Eker,  Norway,  Nov.  6, 1833 ;  studied 
law',  and  practiced  for  several  years ;  in  1868  removed 
to  Christiana  to  take  up  the  profession  of  literature. 
His  works  are  very  popular  in  Norway,  being  realistic 
pictures  of  life  in  that  country.  Has  published  two 
collections  of  Short  Stories;  a  volume  of  Poems;  and 
Graybow's  Cat ,  a  comedy.  Also  the  popular  novels,  The 
Man  with  the  Second  Sight ;  The  Pilot  and  His  Wife ;  Go 
Ahead;  A  Prisoner  for  Life,  &c.  His  name  is  notable 
in  current  literature. 

Lie'foer,  Francis,  jurisconsult  and  publicist,  was  born 
in  Berlin,  Prussia,  in  1800.  After  taking  part  as  a 
student  in  the  democratic  movements  of  1816,  and 
suffering  four  years’  imprisonment  and  perpetual 
exclusion  from  Prussian  schools  therefor,  he  took  part 
in  the  Greek  war  of  independence  (1821) ;  returned  to 
Germany,  where  he  was  again  subjected  to  persecution. 
Escaping  to  England,  he  emigrated  to  the  U.  S.  in 
1827,  and  settling  in  Boston,  began  his  Encyclopedia 
Americana,  completed  in  1833.  Died  1872. 

Iiitfe'-savinsr  Appara'tus.  Life-belts,  life-jack¬ 
ets,  life-preservers,  and  life-bu03's  have  been  invented 
and  manufactured  in  a  profusion  of  forms.  The  belts  or  ] 
jackets  are  usually  of  canvas,  containing  large  pieces 
of  cork  for  flotation,  and  arranged  to  strap  around  the  j 
body  an-1  over  the  shoulders.  Life-buoys  are  also  filled  1 


with  cork,  and  fitted  with  life-lines  and  loops,  so  as  to 
sustain  a  number  of  persons  in  the  water.  A  light  is 
generally  added  and  arranged  to  burn  for  several  hours. 
Life-rafts  are  commonly  made  with  two  long  metal 
cylinders  filled  with  air,  and  having  a  wooden  frame¬ 
work  between  them  large  enough  to  accommodate  a 
number  of  people.  A  new  form  of  life-boat  has  been 
introduced  by  the  Royal  Lifeboat  Institution  of  Great 
Britain,  being  propelled  by  a  system  of  jet-propulsion, 
and  the  National  Lifeboat  Institution  of  Holland  hies 
built  another  ou  similar  lines.  The  English  boat  is 
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named  City  of  Glasgow,  and  has  engines  of  200  horse¬ 
power,  which  drive  a  centrifugal  pump  that  furnishes 
the  jets  of  water  used  to  propel  the  vessel,  there  being 
no  paddles,  screw's,  or  similar  devices.  The  jets  are 
discharged  from  near  the  center  of  the  vessel,  and  have 
flexibly  adjusted  nozzles  over  which  the  steerman  has 
control,  so  that  he  may  alter  the  angle  as  he  desires  to 
drive  the  boat.  By  reversing  the  jets  the  boat  can  be 
stopped  very  quickly,  or  by  pointing  one  forward  and 
the  other  aft  she  may  be  turned  around ;  in  fact,  all 
sorts  of  manceuvres  may  be  executed  with  a  speed  and 


under  the  armpits  of  the  wearer,  and  having  a  ring 
of  cork  about  tlie  top.  Being  suspended  from  the  life¬ 
line  by  a  pulley,  it  may  be  run  back  and  forth  to  convey 
persons  from  a  wreck.  It  the  sea  is  very  boisterous, 
the  life-car  is  usually  used  in  place  of  the  breeches- 
buoy.  The  car  used  in  the  U.  S.  service  is  a  short, 
double-ended  boat,  decked  over,  so  that  the  occupants 
may  be  completely  enclosed.  A  pulley  is  provided  for 
hanging  this  on  the  life-line.  Other  devices  used  in 
life-saving  are  the  shear-legs,  used  to  support  the  shore 
end  of  a  life-line  and  give  it  some  elevation ;  the  life- 
rocket,  and  life-kite,  devices  little  used  for  carrying  a 
life-line ;  and  various  more  or  less  experimental  life- 
preservers  and  life-saving  suits. 

Ijife'-saviiig  Ser'vice.  There  are  256  stations 
comprised  in  Life-saving  Service  of  the  U.  S.,  186 
being  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  55  on  the  Great  Lakes,  14 
on  the  Pacific  coast,  and  1  at  the  Ohio  Falls,  Louisville, 
Ky.  The  service  w'as  established  in  1871,  and  up  to 
the  period  included  in  the  last  report  (up  to  June  30, 
1896)  had  assisted  in  saving  life  and  property  in  8,982 
disasters,  involving  the  lives  of  more  than  32,000,000 
people,  of  w  hom  only  1  in  450  perished.  The  amount 
of  property  involved  in  the  shipwrecks  was  over 
8146,000,000,  of  which  but  $32,000,000  was  lost.  For  the 
fiscal  year,  prior  to  June  30, 1896,  the  cost  of  maintain- 
iiig  the  service  was  $1,401,805.97,  while  the  amount 
of  property  saved  was  $11,293,770,  out  of  $12,726,520 
involved  in  the  shipwreck  of  67  vessels.  Only  13  lives 
were  lost  in  these  67  disasters,  out  of  nearly  5,000 
imperilled.  Succor  was  also  extended  to  613  of  the 
castaways.  The  United  States  Life-saving  Service  is 
the  most  complete  and  efficient  in  the  world,  and  the 
only  one  that  is  wholly  maintained  by  a  government. 
It  was  established  because  of  the  numerous  frightful 
disasters  to  emigrant  and  other  vessels  along  the 
Atlantic  coast,  especially  on  the  shores  of  New  Jersey 
and  Long  Island,  which  for  a  half  of  a  century  were 
the  dread  of  all  mariners  on  the  Atlantic.  Over  10,000 
miles  of  coast  are  now'  guarded  by  the  service,  which 
is  divided  iuto  the  following  districts:  (1)  Coasts  of 
Maine  and  New'  Hampshire,  (2)  coast  of  Massachu¬ 
setts,  (3)  coasts  of  Rhode  Island  and  Long  Island,  (4) 
coast  of  New  Jersey,  (5)  coasts  of  Delaware,  Maryland, 
and  Virginia,  from  Cape  Henlopen  to  Cape  Charles, 
(6)  coasts  of  Virginia  and  North  Carolina,  from  Cape 
Henry  to  Cape  Fear,  (7)  coasts  of  South  Carolina, 
Georgia,  and  eastern  Florida,  (8)  coast  of  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  (9)  shores  of  Lakes  Erie  and  Ontario,  (10) 
shores  of  Lakes  Huron  and  Superior,  (11)  shores  of 
Lake  Michigan,  (12)  coast  of  the  Pacific.  The  service 
is  made  a  branch  of  the  United  States  Treasury  Depart¬ 
ment,  and  is  under  a  general  superintendent  at  Wash¬ 
ington,  Sumner  I.  Kimball  being  the  present  incum¬ 
bent.  Officersof  the  Revenue  Marine  Service  are  detailed 


Fig.  2964. — Schmidt’s  life-line  apparatus. 


facility  unapproached  by  any  other  system  of  propul¬ 
sion.  It  is  the  ease  of  handling  w'hich  caused  the 
adoption  of  the  jet-propelled  boat  for  life-saving,  as  it 
is  wasteful  of  coal,  and  has  been  generally  condemned 
by  marine  engineers.  The  boat  built  for  use  in  the 
Holland  service  is  of  250  horse-power,  is  55  feet  long, 
13%  beam,  and  draws  40  inches  of  water.  She  can  be 
stopped  in  22  seconds  w'hen  going  at  full  speed. 

For  carrying  lines  to  wrecked  vessels  the  Lyle  gun  is 
used  by  the  United  States  Life-saving  Service.  It  is  a 
small  bronze  cannon,  w'eighing  with  projectile  about 
200  pounds.  The  projectile  will  carry  a  line  700  yards. 
The  breeches-buoy,  which  is  made  to  run  on  a  life-line, 
is  a  simple,  stout  pair  of  canvas  breeches,  made  to  come 


as  inspectors  of  the  districts.  One  inspector  is  regularly 
stationed  at  New  York,  and  two  superintendents  are 
placed  in  charge  of  the  construction  on  the  Atlantic 
and  lake  coasts,  and  two  on  the  Pacific  coast,  to  look 
after  building  and  repairs,  and  the  renew’al  of  equip¬ 
ments.  The  superintendents  of  each  of  the  12  dis¬ 
tricts  has  general  oversight  of  the  stations  therein, 
but  are  subordinate  to  the  general  superintendent. 
Each  station  is  in  charge  of  a  keeper,  W'ho  has  7 
surfmen  under  him.  The  keepers  are  all  made  inspec¬ 
tors  of  customs,  and  so  exercise  a  legal  control  over  all 
stranded  property.  The  stations  are  commonly  twTo- 
story  wooden  buildings  of  6  or  7  rooms.  They  are 
distributed  as  to  frequency  according  to  the  number 
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of  vessels  customarily  sailing  near  the  shores,  being 
only  3  miles  apart  on  the  most  dangerous  sections,  and 
as  much  as  30  miles  apart  at  some  points.  Wherever 
practical  the  stations  are  connected  by  telephone,  and 
constant  communication  is  kept  up  between  them. 
Every  night  and  every  foggy  day  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
station-keepers  to  keep  patrols  marching  along  the 
shore  to  points  midway  between  the  stations.  The 
duty  of  the  patrols  is  to  keep  a  strict  and  careful  look¬ 
out  for  vessels  in  distress.  They  are  divided  into  4 
watches,  and  as  they  leave  their  stations  receive  metal 
checks,  which  are  exchanged  with  the  patrols  of  the 
adjacent  stations  when  they  meet  midway,  so  that  the 
keepers,-  by  having  a  record  of  the  numbers  on  the 
checks,  know  that  the  patrolmen  have  performed  their 
duties.  Two  surfmen  go  together  on  each  patrol,  anil 
carry  with  them  a  beach  lantern  and  a  pouch  of  Ooston 
signals.  These  signals  are  put  up  in  the  form  of  cart¬ 
ridges,  and  may  be  ignited  by  percussion,  sending  up  a 
bright  red  blaze  that  lasts  about  2  minutes.  When 
a  vessel  is  seen  aground  or  in  danger  the  patrol  set  otf 
a  Ooston  signal  to  inform  the  crew  of  their  proximity, 
and  they  then  hasten  to  the  station  to  summon  the 
the  rest  of  the  life-saving  crew.  The  life-boat  is 
brought  out  on  a  pair  of  wheels,  or  with  the  aid  of 
horses  if  the  distance  is  considerable,  and  the  boat  puts 
out  and  brings  in  the  wrecked  crow.  If,  however,  a 
storm  is  raging  too  severe  to  allow  of  the  use  of  the 
life-boat,  the  Lyle  gun  and  life-line  are  resorted  to. 
The  line  is  coiled  in  fakes,  ready  to  follow  the  projectile 
to  which  it  is  tied.  A  shot  being  fired  across  the 
vessel,  the  sailors  haul  it  in  until  they  receive  a  portion 
of  an  endless  rope,  called  the  whip-line,  to  which  is 
attached  a  tail-block,  so  that  the  whip-line  may  be 
suspended  from  a  mast,  and  run  freely  through  the 


record,  so  that  natural  pride  serves  to  keep  the  work  of 
the  men  up  to  a  high  standard.  Along  uninhabited 
portions  of  the  Florida  coast  are  placed  refuge-stations,  I 
these  being  fitted  up  witli  special  reference  to  feeding 
or  harboring  a  considerable  number  of  castaways  upon 
short  notice.  Between  the  refuge-stations  are  mile- , 
posts,  on  which  are  plainly  painted  the  distances  to  the 
nearest  station.  As  the  stations  hero  are  20  miles  apart,  | 
and  the  shores  so  constituted  that  wrecked  crews  can 
usually  get  ashore  without  help,  these  directions  as  to  i 
where  food,  water,  and  shelter  can  be  found  at  e  of  great 
value.  The  stations  on  the  Great  Lakes  are,  of  course, 
closed  when  the  ice  shuts  off  navigation  in  the  winter 
until  it  is  resumed  in  the  spring.  The  Atlantic  coast 
stations,  on  the  contrary,  are  manned  only  during  the 
colder  half  of  the  year,  from  Sept.  1  to  May  6.  The 
Pacific  stations  are  manned  the  entire  year.  The  Flor-  i 
ida  refuge-stations  maintain  a  keeper  the  year  round, 
but,  as  a  rule,  no  regular  crews. 

In  Great  Britain  the  work  of  rescuing  the  crews  of  | 
wrecked  vessels  is  performed  by  the  coast  guard,  under  | 
tiie  direction  of  the  Board  of  Trade.  The  Danish  gov¬ 
ernment  also  supports  about  50  stations  on  the  coast  of  i 
Jutland.  In  France,  Germany,  and  other  countries  the 
task  is  left  entirely  to  private  enterprise  and  charity. 

Light.  Artifi  cial,  or  Illumin'ation.  The  j 
nineteenth  century  has  been  as  prolific  in  light-giving  | 
devices  as  in  many  other  directions  of  human  invention, 
and  we  are  to-day,  in  this  respect,  remarkably  far  away 
from  the  conditions  existing  a  century  ago,  when 
hardly  a  step  in  advance  had  been  made  from  the  arti-  j 
ficial  lights  in  use  ten  centuries  before.  Man’s  earliest  | 
illuminating  agent  was  the  torch,  a  blazing  brand  I 
drawn  from  the  primitive  fire  of  sticks.  This  primeval  j 
candle  has  continued  in  use  from  that  time  to  this,  the  I 
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pulley  in  the  block.  The  whip-line  is  then  used  to 
draw  in  a  stout  hawser,  which  is  tied  to  the  mast  at  a 
higher  point  than  the  whip-line.  The  shore  end  of  the 
hawser  being  supported  ou  a  pair  of  shears,  and  made 
taut  by  a  large  anchor,  a  rope  bridge  is  thus  made 
between  the  vessel  and  the  shore,  and  the  crew  and 
passengers  can  be  transferred  by  means  of  the  breeches- 
buoy  or  life-car.  No  baggage  is  allowed  to  be  removed 
from  vessels  until  all  living  persons  are  taken  off. 
Where  the  life-boat  is  used  to  take  people  from  a 
wreck,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  keeper  in  charge  to  allow 
no  scrambling  and  filling  of  his  boat  with  strong  men 
when  there  are  women,  children  or  helpless  persons  to 
be  rescued.  These  must  be  taken  first,  then  passengers, 
then  crew  and  officers.  If  the  saved  require  further 
assistance,  they  are  taken  to  the  station  and  fed  or 
elothed,  and  started  toward  their  home  or  friends. 
When  there  are  no  more  lives  to  be  saved  the  surfmen 
turn  their  attention  to  the  saving  of  property  from  the 
1  wreck.  Through  long  experience  they  know  the  best 
ways  of  floating  stranded  crafts,  stopping  leaks,  and 
generally  rescuing  the  cargo,  and  if  possible  saving  the 

Slip. 

The  life-saving  crews  have  regular  drills,  so  that  they 
are  never  out  of  practice,  no  matter  how  long  a  time 
elapses  between  wrecks.  Much  competition  is  devel¬ 
oped  in  the  matter  of  making  record-time  in  the  hoist¬ 
ing  of  the  shear-legs,  firing  out  a  line,  and  bringing  a 
comrade  down  from  a  distant  pole  in  a  breeches-buoy. 
The  whole  performance  is  frequently  accomplished  in 
less  than  five  minutes.  Boat-drill  is  also  undertaken 
at  least  once  a  week,  and  there  are  drills  in  signalling, 
and  frequent  oral  examinations.  Reports  are  made  of 
♦he  proficiency  of  each  man  in  every  crew,  and  kept  on 


torch  being  still  in  use  by  hunters,  and  in  frontier 
cabins  to  aid  the  firelight  illumination.  It  is,  however, 
advanced  beyond  the  stage  of  a  stick  seized  at  random 
to  a  selected  piece  of  fat  pine  or  rosin-infiltrated  wood, 
which  burns  long  and  brightly. 

A  discovery  of  prime  importance  in  human  history 
was  made  when  it  was  learned  that  liquid  oils  would 
burn,  and  that  solid  fats,  melted  by  heat,  could  be  drawn 
up  through  porous  wicks  and  consumed  at  the  apex  of 
the  wick,  yielding  sufficient  light  for  ordinary  purposes 
of  illumination.  How  far  back  in  the  history  of  the 
world  this  prime  discovery  was  made  it  is  impossible  to 
say,  but  the  principle  involved  is  still  in  common  use, 
and  new  methods  of  light-giving  are  lint  about  a  century 
old.  The  story  of  the  development  of  artificial  light  is 
tiierefore  largely  that  of  progress  in  the  invention  of 
tiie  candle  and  the  lamp  ( q .  v.)  Probably  skulls  of  ani¬ 
mals  or  certain  sea-shells  of  suitable  shape  were  first 
employed  as  oil-containers.  Of  lamps  still  in  use  the 
most  primitive  form  is  a  simple  vessel  of  oil  in  which  a 
wick  is  laid  and  lighted  at  its  extremity.  Such  is  the 
method  in  use  by  the  Eskimos  of  today,  this  simple 
device  serving  them  not  only  to  illuminate,  but  also  to 
warm,  their  huts.  It  is  not  used  for  cooking  as  well, 
since  they  have  not  yet  learned  the  art  of  cookery. 
During  the  whole  period  of  ancient  history  but  little 
progress  seems  to  have  been  made  beyond  this  simple 
1  device.  The  common  hand-lamp  of  the  Greek  and 
Roman  civilizations  is  a  crude  and  simple  affair,  usually 
an  elongated  receptacle  for  oil,  with  a  hole  at  the  ex¬ 
tremity  from  which  the  wick  emerged.  Though  more 
elaborate  lamps  were  doubtless  in  use,  they  were  as 
simple  in  principle,  no  method  of  increasing  the  light 
by  the  aid  of  an  artificial  draught  having  been  devised. 


The  lamp  was  adapted  by  nature  to  the  consumption  of 
fluid  fats.  When  it  occurred  to  man  that  he  might  also 
burn  solid  fats,  by  causing  them  to  congeal  around  a 
central  wick,  it  would  be  impossible  to  state.  In  this 
way  arose  the  candle,  which  long  shared  with  the  lamp 
tiie  duty  of  giving  light  to  man.  The  steps  of  progress 
thus  made  were  few  and  simple,  yet  invention  in  this 
direction  ceased  with  them  until  near  the  beginning  oi 
the  19th  century.  The  only  improvements  were  in  the 
elaborateness  of  lamps  and  candelabras  and  in  the 
variety  of  tats  employed.  Vai  ions  animal  and  vegetable 
oils  served  for  the  lamp,  whale  oil  being  one  of  the  later 
discoveries.  The  oils  of  various  fishes  also  came  into 
use.  Vegetable  oils,  such  as  colza  and  grape  and  other 
seeds,  and  nut  oils  of  various  kinds,  were  also  employed. 
For  candle  purposes,  tallow  has  for  ages  served  as  tin- 
main  substance  employed,  replaced  by  wax  in  religious 
ceremonials  and  on  occasions  of  state  display.  Vege¬ 
table  fats  have  also  been  used  for  this  purpose,  among 
others  the  wax  of  the  candle-berry,  a  not  vety  brilliant 
illuminant  used  to  some  extent  in  the  southern  States. 
Candle-making  continued  a  crude  process  until  within 
the  memory  of  people  now  living,  candle-dipping  being 
an  annual  household  duty,  in  which  thick  wicks  were 
dipped  again  and  again  into  the  melted  tallow,  until 
they  bad  grown  of  sufficient  thickness.  These,  with 
their  smoky  flame  and  the  constant  need  of  snufleis  to 
remove  the  burnt  wick,  foirned  the  principal  reading 
lights  of  our  forefathers.  They  have  happily  been  un¬ 
placed  by  the  modern  machine-made  candle,  with  its 
tli i n  wick  so  twisted  as  to  obviate  the  need  of  snuffers, 
that  invariable  implement  of  an  old  household,  known 
only  as  a  curious  antique  to  the  present  generation. 

As  regards  lamps,  the  old  round,  thick  and  smoky 
wicks  were  used  until  the  introduction  of  the  more 
limpid  vegetable  oils  admitted  of  improved  methods  of 
burning.  Leger,  of  France,  in  1783.  adopted  flat  ribbon 
wicks,  and  in  1784  Argand  invented  the  cylindrical 
burner,  which  still  bears  his  name  whether  used  for  oil 
or  gas.  It  is  not  necessary  here  to  describe  the  various 
stages  of  development  of  the  lamp,  such  as  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  an  artificial  draught  by  use  of  the  glass  chim¬ 
ney,  &c.  These  are  treated  under  the  subject  Lamp. 
As  for  the  illuminants  employed,  there  has  been  a  great 
and  highly  important  development  in  the  discovery  and 
use  of  mineral  oils.  The  use  of  these  was  preceded  by 
a  volatile  hydro-carbon  distilled  from  turpentine,  and 
named  campbene,- first  burned  in  Young’s  “Vesta’’ 
lamp  in  1834.  Since  1860,  however,  the  mineral  oils, 
products  of  refined  petroleum,  and  known  as  kerosene, 
paraffin,  and  by  other  names,  have  quite  superseded  the 
vegetable  and  animal  oils.  These,  being  much  more 
limpid  and  volatile  than  the  fatty  oils,  rise  freeiy  in 
lamps  by  the  ordinary  suction  of  the  wicks,  and,  being 
rich  in  cardon,  need  a  plentiful  supply  of  oxygen  to 
their  complete  combustion.  Various  methods  of  pro- 
ducing  this  supply  have  been  invented,  and  thekeio- 
sene  lamp  of  to-day  is  vastly  superior  as  a  light-giver 
to  the  lamps  and  candles  of  the  long  centuries  of  the 
past.  Some  of  the  light  hydrocarbons  yield  an  inflam¬ 
mable  gas,  which  is  used  as  an  illuminant  in  certain 
recent  lamps.  One  highly  volatile  form  of  this,  known 
as  gasoline,  has  come  into  common  use,  both  for  pur 
poses  of  light-giving  and  cooking,  though  so  dangerous 
from  its  explosive  qualities,  that  the  receptacle  contain¬ 
ing  it  needs  usually  to  be  kept  at  a  safe  distance  from 
the  house. 

Gas. — That  coal  gas  is  inflammable  has  been  known 
for  more  than  200  years.  In  1659  the  burning  well  of 
Wigan,  in  Lancashire,  was  attributed  to  gases  arises 
from  the  underlying  coal  beds,  and  gas  was  distilled 
from  coal  in  1691.  Its  inflammable  character  was 
observed  at  various  times  during  the  18th  century,  but 
it  was  not  until  1792  that  any  one  seems  to  have 
thought  of  employing  it  as  an  illuminant.  In  that 
year,  Mr.  Murdoch,  an  engineer  of  Cornwall,  erected  a 
little  gasometer,  and  produced  gas  enough  to  light  his 
house  and  offices.  In  1798  gas  was  first  employed  in  a 
large  way,  and  during  the  century  that  has  since  elapsed 
it  has  come  So  commonly  into  use  as  in  great  measure 
to  replace  oil  as  an  illuminant  in  cities  and  towns. 
The  only  important  new  process  in  its  piodnction  has 
been  in  the  introduction  of  “water  gas,”  a  product  of 
the  distillation  of  petroleum.  For  fuller  particulars 
see  Gas.  At  this  place,  how  ever,  it  is  in  order  to  speak 
of  a  new  device  in  the  burning  of  gas  of  great  light¬ 
giving  powers.  This  is  what  is  known  as  tiie  “  Wels- 
bach  burner,”  a  hood  or  mantle  of  highly  refractory 
metals  which  surrounds  the  gas  flame,  and  by  incan¬ 
descence  yields  an  intense  white  light.  Among  recently 
discovered  illuminants,  however,  much  the  most  pow  er- 
ful  is  acetylene,  a  gas  formed  through  a  chemical  reac¬ 
tion  between  water  and  cai  bide  of  calcium — a  product 
of  the  electric  furnace.  This  gas  burns  with  a  light 
of  extraordinary  intensity,  much  surpassing  any  illu- 
minant  known,  with  the  exception  of  the  electric  arc- 
light.  It  can  be  condensed  by  compression  into  a 
liquid,  and  the  gas  arising  thence  be  burned  in  ordin¬ 
ary  gas  burners,  but  the  danger  of  explosion  and  other 
impediments  have  as  yet  stood  iu  the  way  of  its  being 
brought  into  common  use. 

For  the  most  notable  discovery  of  recent  years  in 
illuminating  agents  our  readers  may  be  reterred  to  the 
article  Elf.ctrtc  Light,  in  which  the  most  remarkable 
advance  in  the  art  of  artificial  illumination  is  fully 
described.  Reference,  however,  needs  to  be  made  to 
certain  new  developments  in  this  direction,  of  very 
recent  origin,  which  may  in  the  time  to  come  prove  of 
high  utility.  The  electricians  Tesla  and  Mo  re  have 
been  experimenting  in  one  direction,  and  Edison  in 
another,  each  with  promising  results.  The  first  two 
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named  have  dealt  with  the  conditions  of  the  electric  | 
Klow  in  a  vacuum  tube,  as  effected  bv  an  extraordinary 
making  and  breaking  of  the  current.  Edison,  on  the 
contrary,  has  experimented  with  phosphorescent  agents 
which  are  caused  to  glow  under  the  influence  of  the 
The  Roentgen  rays.  In  botli  directions  results  of  some 
promise  have  been  reached,  though  as  yet  no  results  of 
practical  importance  have  been  obtained.  Puluj  of 
Vienna,  has  long  been  experimenting  in  the  same 
direction  with  Edison,  and  is  said  to  have  attained 
important  results  in  the  direction  of  converting  the 
current  completely  into  light.  Ordinary  electric  bulbs 
yield  only  a  small  percentage  of  the  energy  as  light, 
and  Puluj  is  said  to  have  made  such  progress  in  this 
direction  that,  according  to  Prof.  Ebert,  1  horse-power 
of  electric  energy  would  suffice  to  operate  46,000  Puluj 
lamps.  In  this  device  the  negative  pole  of  the  battery 
ends  in  a  small  reflector-shaped  disk,  while  from  the 
apex  of  the  globe  hangs  a  small  square  sheet  of  mica, 
facing  the  disk,  and  painted  with  the  highly  phosphor¬ 
escent  sulphide  of  calcium.  The  negative  pole  being 
connected  with  the  incandescent  coil,  a  stream  of  elec¬ 
tric  radiance  flows  to  the  mica,  which  glows  with  an 
intensely  brilliant  phosphorescent  light.  It  is  admit¬ 
ted,  however,  that  this  device  is  not  yet  in  condition  for 
general  use,  and  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  several 
lines  of  experiment  named  may  end  in  failure.  Yet, 
on  the  other  hand,  these  or  some  similar  lines  may  lead 
to  success,  and  the  world  may  be  on  the  verge  of  obtain¬ 
ing  an  illuminant  strikingly  superior  in  cheapness, 
simplicity,  and  availability  to  any  hitherto  employed. 
See  Acetylene;  Electric  Light;  Fluorescence;  Gas. 

Trig-tit' house,  n.  The  United  States  has  maintained 
a  Lighthouse  Establishment  since  1791,  and  now  appro¬ 
priates  $3,000,000  or  $4,000,000  annually  to  maintain 
the  department.  All  the  other  leading  governments  of 
the  world  also  have  departments  devoted  to  this  service. 
The  lighthouse  at  Minot’s  Ledge,  near  Boston  Bay,  is 
regarded  -as  one  of  -the  most  -important  -engineering 
works  of  the  U.  S.  system.  An  iron  skeleton  light¬ 
house,  built  on  the  ledge  in  1848,  succumbed  during  a 
terrific  storm  in  April,  1851,  the  keepers  losing  their 
lives.  The  structure  which  succeeded  it  was  erected 
under  peculiar  difficulties,  the  ledge  being  below  low- 
water  mark.  The  foundation-rock  was  cut  away  into 
good  shape  to  receive  the  foundation-stones.  A  cylin¬ 
drical  tower  of  carefully  bonded  stone  was  then  built 
up,  the  iron  stumps  of  the  original  piles  being  utilized 
as  anchorages.  A  somewhat  similar  lighthouse  is  at 
Spectacle  Reef,  in  Lake  Huron,  and  other  lighthouses 
are  built  of  stone,  where  a  rock  foundation  can  be 
secured.  Where  the  ground  is  not  solid,  however,  iron 
or  steel  structures  are  generally  preferred,  and  on  sandy 
or  soft  sea  bottoms  the  screw-pile  construction  is  gener¬ 
ally  adopted  for  the  foundation.  The  screw-pile  was 
invented  by  Alexander  Mitchell,  and  consists  of  a  pile, 
either  of  metal  or  wood,  having  a  large,  spiral,  screw¬ 
like  flange  at  the  lower  end,  which  admits  of  its  being 
worked  down  by  turning  like  a  screw,  and  affords  a 
larger  base  of  support  after  it  is  down  than  does  a 
pointed  pile.  The  Brandywine  Shoal  lighthouse,  in 
Delaware  Bay,  was  the  first  of  this  character  to  be 
erected.  This  was  finished  in  1850,  and  rests  on  30 
screw-piles,  which  are  protected  from  injury  from  float¬ 
ing  ice  by  a  framework  of  iron  posts,  constituting  a 
breaker. 

The  iron-pile  lighthouse  at  Carysfort  Reef,  Fla.,  is 
112  feet  high,  and  rests  on  a  coral  reef,  below  which  is 
a  softer  mass  of  calcareous  sand.  This,  formed  an  un¬ 
satisfactory  bearing  for  the  piles,  and  they  were  there¬ 
fore  supported  by  iron  base-plates,  each  having  130 
square  feet  of  surface.  This  structure  was  finished  in 
1852,  at  a  cost  of  $105,000,  and  has  proven  satisfactory. 
Of  somewhat  similar  construction  is  the  Fowey  Rocks 
lighthouse,  on  the  extreme  northerly  point  of  the 
Florida  Reefs;  Ship  Shoal  lighthouse,  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
and  Southwest  Pass,  Miss.,  lighthouse.  Other  note¬ 
worthy  iron  lighthouses  are  at  Cape  Canaveral,  Fla., 
finished  in  1868,  150  feet  high;  Bolivar  Point,  Texas, 
finished  in  1872,  120  feet;  Hunting  Island,  S.  C.,  fin¬ 
ished  in  1875,  130  feet;  Cape  Henry,  Va.,  165  feet. 

A  number  of  brick  lighthouses  have  been  built,  the  j 
structures  being  strengthened  with  iron,  notably  that j 
at  St  Augustine.  Fla.,  150  feet  high ;  and  at  Cape  Hat- 
teras,  Currituck  Beach,  and  Body’s  Island,  N.  C. ;  Mor-J 
ids  Island,  S.  C. ;  Sand  Island,  Ala.;  and  Cape  Fotil-j 
weather.  Point  Arena,  and  Pigeon  Point,  on  the  Pacific 
coast.  A  number  of  lighthouses  have  been  built  on  ! 
tubular  foundations,  of  which  that  at  Southwest  Ledge, 
at  the  mouth  of  New  Haven  harbor,  affords  a  good 
example.  The  ledge  here  was  levelled  by  a  layer  of 
concrete,  on  which  were  laid  two  courses  of  masonry, 
which  brought  the  foundations  to  within  4  feet  below 
mean  low  water.  On  this  was  placed  a  cylinder  of  cast- 
iron  plates,  24  feet  in  diameter  and  30  feet  high.  The 
individual  plates  of  the  cylinder  are  6  by  4  feet,  and 
2  inches  thick.  This  cylinder  is  filled  in  with  concrete 
to  the  top,  and  surrounded  with  large  granite  blocks 
about  the  base. 

Caisson  foundations  have  been  used  to  some  extent 
within  recent  years.  The  Rothersand  lighthouse,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Weser  river,  Germany,  was  the  first  of 
these.  Another  is  at  Fourteen-foot  Bank,  20  miles  off 
Lewes,  Del.  This  latter  is  built  on  sand  lying  38  feet  j 
below  low-water  mark,  and  the  foundations  were  sunk 
to  70  feet  below  low-water  mark.  A  timber  caisson, 
resembling  an  inverted  tin  pan,  40  feet  across,  with 
sides  7  feet  high,  was  lined  with  mineral  pitch  and 
launched  like  a  ship.  Being  towed  to  the  shoal,  it  was 
sunk  by  building  up  an  iron  cylinder  on  top,  with  rings 
of  \y.t  inch  iron  plates.  The  caisson. did  not  strike  the 


sand  on  a  level,  and  for  a  time  there  was  danger  of  an 
upset.  But  by  judicious  loading  with  stone  on  one  side 
it  was  finally  settled  to  a  level  position.  The  cylinder 
was  later  filled  in  with  concrete,  and  6,000  tons  of  rip-rap 
were  dumped  around  it  to  give  further  stability.  A 
novelty  in  lighthouses  is  that  at  Armish  Rock,  Storna¬ 
way  Bay,  in  the  Hebrides,  Scotland.  It  has  no  lantern, 
depending  upon  a  large  reflector  and  Fresnel  lenses 
for  the  distribution  of  the  light  from  the  Isle  of  Lewes, 
more  than  500  feet  away.  The  electric  light  has  not 
been  much  favored  for  lighthouses,  petroleum  being 
generally  depended  upon ;  but  Fire  Island,  on  the 
south  shore  of  Long  Island,  N.  Y.,  has  a  powerful  elec¬ 
tric  light,  and  another  large  one  is  located  at  Penmarch 
Point,  Brittany,  the  latter  being  visible  63  miles  in  clear 
weather.  The  most  common  form  of  lantern  is  the 
tubular,  so-called  because  a  number  of  bent  tubes  are 
used  to  carry  air  to  the  flame,  the  bends  preventing  the 
extinguishment  of  the  light  in  high  winds.  Fresnel 
lenses  are  also  commonly  used  in  lighthouses.  These 
consist  of  a  plano-convex  central  portion,  surrounded 
by  ring-shaped  prisms  that  project  the  light  in  parallel 
planes  from  the  focus.  By  this  arrangement  nearly  all 
the  light  is  sent  out  on  a  level,  preventing  the  natural 
waste  by  overhead  illumination.  According  to  the 
1896  report  of  the  U.  S.  Lighthouse  Establishment,  1,475 
lighthouses  are  maintained  on  our  seacoasts  and  inland 
waters ;  but,  as  very  many  of  these  are  mere  beacons, 
the  number  worthy  of  the  name  is  probably  not  over 
500  to  700. 

Light'ning-arrest'er,  ».  (Elec.)  A  number  of 
devices  have  been  manufactured  under  this  name  for 
protecting  telephones,  motors,  Ac.,  from  the  results  of 
a  current  of  sudden  and  excessive  strength  coming  to 
them  on  the  wires,  as  when  the  lightning  strikes  the 
wires  of  the  circuit.  They  operate  on  the  principle  of 
furnishing  an  easier  path  for  the  current  than  is 
afforded  by  the  coils  of  the  instrument  protected.  The 
additional. conductor  is  usually  placed  close  to  the  wire 
leading  to  the  instrument,  with  an  air-space,  across 
which  the  lightning  may  form  an  arc  and  pass  to  the 
ground,  whereas  the  weak  current  ordinarily  in  use  is 
unable  to  do  so. 

Lig-Iit'ship,  n.  (Naut.)  A  strongly  built  vessel  pro¬ 
vided  with  beacon-lights,  and  permanently  anchored 
in  places  where  the  building  of  a  lighthouse  is  impos¬ 
sible  or  undesirable.  These  vessels  are  provided  with 
masts  upon  which  the  lights  are  displayed  by  night 
and  signal  disks,  Ac.,  by  day. 

Lign.il'oes,  n.  Same  as  aloes. — -An  Oriental  wood 
having  a  pleasant  odor;  probably  the  aloes  of  Scripture. 

liikin  (I e-ken'),  n.  [Chinese.]  A  transit  tax  between 
the  different  provinces  of  China,  imposed  by  the 
Chinese  people  upon  themselves  during  the  Taiping 
rebellion  (1850-64)  ;  it  was  to  be  used  exclusively  for 
military  purposes,  and  was  intended  as  a  temporary 
measure,  but  has  been  continued  until  the  present 
day,  and  has  been  recognized  by  nations  trading  with 
China.  The  rate  at  first  was  one  cash  per  tael,  ail 
valorem,  on  all  sales,  but  it  now  varies  at  different 
inland  stations,  and  foreign  goods,  formerly  subject  to 
it,  are  now  exempted  from  it  by  the  purchase  at  the 
custom  house  of  transit  passes,  costing  2 %  per  cent,  on 
value  of  goods. 

Li'lith,  n.  A  demon  whom  the  Talmudists  believe  to 
have  been  Adam’s  first  wife,  who  disappeared  after  the 
creation  of  Eve,  and  has  ever  since  been  seeking  re¬ 
venge  upon  women.  She  haunts  lonely  places,  com¬ 
ing  out  at  night  to  lure  away  children  by  singing  to 
them. 

Liliuokalani  (le-lc-im-kil-la'-ne),  ex-Queen  of  the 
Hawaiian  Islands,  sister  of  the  late  King  Kalakaua, 
was  born  on  Sept.  2,  1838.  She  married  an  American, 
John  0.  Dominis,  who  was  governor  of  Oahu.  He  died 
in  1891 ;  and  in  the  same  year,  on  the  death  of  the 
king,  she  acceded  to  the  throne.  In  1893  she  was 
deposed,  and  a  republican  form  of  government  was 
adopted  in  the  islands.  The  ex-queen  has  since  made 
unsuccessful  efforts  to  regain  her  lost  kingdom,  and 
lias  sought  the  intervention  and  support  of  the  United 
States,  through  prominent  officials,  but  without  avail. 
She  came  to  the  United  States  in  1896,  remaining  for 
some  time,  chiefly  at  Washington,  D.  C. 

Limited  Liabil'ity.  (Law.)  A  principle  of  mod¬ 
ern  statute  law,  differing  from  common  law  in  that  the 
members  of  a  partnership,  joint  stock  company  or  other 
undertaking  are  held  liable  for Joint  debts  or  responsi¬ 
bilities  only  to  the  extent  of  their  personal  interest 
therein,  or  to  such  further  extent  as  some  special  law 
may  prescribe. 

Limp'kin,  n.  (Ornith.)  A  large,  rail-like  bird 
(Aramus  pictns)  of  the  coasts  and  islands  of  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  and  Caribbean  Sea,  Its  limping,  though  swift 
gait,  gives  it  this  name  in  Florida;  but  elsewhere  it,  | 
and  an  allied  species,  are  called  courlans. 

Linalo'a,  n.  The  wood  of  a  species  of  Bursera,  or 
myrrh,  growing  in  Mexico.  It  is  somewhat  used  in 
furniture,  and  an  oil  employed  in  perfumery  is  obtained 
from  it, 

Lincoln,  in  Washington,  an  E.  co. ;  area,  2,296  sq.  m. ; 
watered  by  numerous  creeks  and  small  lakes.  Surface, 
undulating;  soil,  very  fertile  and  well  watered;  pro¬ 
ducts,  wheat,  barley,  oats,  rye,  hay,  potatoes,  wool ;  live 
stock.  Gap.  Sprague.  Pop.  (1890),  9,312. 

Lincrns'ta  Walton.  A  flexible  material  designed 
as  a  substitute  for  wall-paper.  See  Paper-hangings. 

Lintla'borg,  in  Kansas,  a  post-village  of  McPherson 
co.,  20  m.  S.  by  W.  of  Saliua,  on  Mo.  Pac.  and  Un.  Pac. 
R.Rs. ;  has  a  foundry  and  machine  shop,  broom  factory, 
flour  and  saw  mills.  Seat  of  Bethany  College  and 
Normal  Institute.  Pop.  (1895)  1,305. 


Lintl'sey.  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Sandusky  co.,  2  m. 
N AV .  of  Fremont,  on  L.  S.  A  M.  S.  R.  R. ;  has  a  paper 

|  mill  and  a  saw  mill.  Pop.  (1890  )  458. 

Liiie'nia n.  n.  A  man  employed  to  see  that  the  line 
of  a  railroad,  telegraph  or  telephone  is  iu  proper  condi¬ 
tion,  attend  to  repairs,  Ac. 

(Sure.)  One  who  carries  a  tape-line  or  chain. 

Line'ville,  in  Iowa,  a  post-town  of  Wayne  co.,  100  m. 
S.  of  Des  Moines,  on  C.,  R.  I.  A  P.  R.  R.  There  are 
mineral  springs  of  medicinal  value  in  vicinity.  Pop. 
(1895)  656. 

Lingula  (ling'-gu-Vd),  n.  (Zoiil.)  The  genus  typical  of 
a  lamily  of  brachiopods  ( Lingulidse )  having  a  bivalve 
shell  supported  upon  a  long,  fleshy,  spirally  coiled 
peduncle,  passing  between  the  beaks  of  the  valves.  They 
live  attached  to  rocks  in  the  seas  of  warm  climates, 
particularly  of  the  Indian  Archipelago  and  Polynesia. 
Although  few  recent  species  are  known,  fossil  species 
are  among  the  numerous  objects  in  the  rocks  of  the 
Silurian,  Devonian,  and  Carboniferous  periods  in  all 
parts  of  the  world. 

Lino'leuni,  n.  (Manuf.)  The  name  given  to  a 
peculiar  preparation  of  linseed  oil.  In  1849,  Nicies 
and  Rochelder  independently  discovered  that  chloride 
of  sulphur  will  solidify  oil,  and  render  it  usable  iu 
many  new  ways.  Iu  1859,  M.  Perra  communicated  to 
the  Academic  des  Sciences  the  details  of  a  mode  of 
effecting  this  by  mixing  and  melting  the  ingredients, 
and  pouring  the  mixture  out  in  a  thin  layer.  By  vary¬ 
ing  the  proportions,  the  resulting  substance  assumes 
varying  degrees  of  consistency.  Thus,  100  linseed  oil  -f- 
25  chloride  of  sulphur  produces  a  hard  and  tough 
substance ;  100  oil  -f  15  chloride,  a  supple  substance  like 
india-rubber;  and  100  oil  +  5  chloride,  a  thick  pasty- 
mass.  This  third  kind  dissolves  well  in  oil  of  turpen¬ 
tine.  Mr.  Walton  afterward  found  that  by  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  heat  linseed  oil  will  become  hard  without 
the  addition  of  chloride  of  sulphur.  He  conceives  that 
it  is  not  a  mere  drying,  but  a .  real  oxidizing.  Linseed 
oil,  first  boiled,  is  applied  as  a  layer  to  surfaces  of  wood 
or  glass,  then  dried  ;  then  another  layrer ;  and  so  on  till 
the  required  thickness  is  produced.  This  sheet  is  then 
removed,  and  is  found  to  be  very  much  like  india-rubber 
in  elasticity ;  in  fact,  the  production  of  a  layer  by  this 
means  is  analogous  to  the  smearing  of  clay-molds 
with  caoutchouc  juice  to  produce  india-rubber,  as 
practiced  in  South  America.  The  drying  is  a  little 
expedited  by  adding  a  small  portion  of  oxide  of  lead. 
The  solid  oil  is  crushed,  and  worked  thoroughly 
between  heated  rollers ;  when  treated  either  with 
shellac  or  with  naphtha,  it  becomes  applicable  to  various 
manufacturing  forms.  The  term  Linoleum  properly 
applies  to  the  hardest  or  oxidized  oil  itself,  but  It  is 
chiefly  used  as  a  designation  for  one  of  the  substances 
made  from  or  with  it,  a  kind  of  floor-cloth.  When  the 
oxidized  oil  is  rolled  into  sheets,  it  becomes  a  substitute 
for  india-rubber  or  gutta-percha.  When  dissolved  as  a 
varnish  or  mastic,  and  applied  to  cloth,  it  is  useful  for 
waterproof  textiles,  felt  carpets,  carriage-aprons,  wagon- 
and  cart  sheets,  nursing-aprons,  water-beds,  tank-lin¬ 
ings,  table-covers,  Ac.,  according  to  the  mode  of, 
treatment.  When  used  as  a  paint,  it  is  useful  for  iron 
for  wood,  and  for  ships’  bottoms.  When  used  as  a 
cement,  it  possesses  some  of  the  useful  properties  of 
marine  glue.  When  vulcanized  or  rendered  quite  hard 
by  heat,  it  may  be  filed,  planed,  turned,  carved,  and 
polished  like  wood,  and  used  tor  knife  and  fork- 
handles,  moldings,  Ac.  When  brought  by  certain 
treatment  to  the  consistency  of  dough  or  putty,  it  may¬ 
be  pressed  into  embossed  molds  Jor  ornamental  articles. 
When  used  as  a  grinding-wheel,  touched  with  emery  , 
it  becomes  a  good  cutter.  Lastly,  when  mixed  with 
ground  cork,  pressed  on  canvas  by  rollers,  the  canvas 
coated  at  the  back  with  a  layer  of  the  same  oil  in  the 
state  of  paint,  and  the  upper  or  principal  surface 
painted  and  printed,  it  becomes  the  linoleum  floor-cloth. 

Lino'leuiliville,  iu  New  York,  a  post-village  of 
Richmond  co.  (Staten  Island),  2  m.  N.W.  of  Richmond, 
now  part  of  Greater  New  York. 

Lin'otype,  n.  A  machine  for  arranging  matrices  for 
the  letters  and  characters  of  a  line,  and  making  a  cast 
therefrom  in  one  piece  or  “  slug  ”  equivalent  to  a  line 
of  type.  The  name  is  also  applied  to  the  slug  so  formed. 
See  Type-setting  Machine. 

LinOx'in,ii.  (Ohem.)  A  resinous  substance,  an  oxi¬ 
dized  product  of  linseed  oil. 

Liu'sang'.  n.  (Zoiil.)  A  curious  civet-cat  (q.  v.)  of 
Fernando  Po  i  Poiana  poensis),  38  inches  long,  and 
having  a  tail  40  inches  long. 

Lin'ton.  Sir  James  Drumgole, artist,  born  in  London, 
Dec.  26,  1840.  He  was  made  president  of  the  Royal  In¬ 
stitute  of  Painters  in  Water-colors,  (1844).  His  favorite 
branch  of  art  was  water-color,  ami  he  did  all  in  his 
power  to  raise  its  status.  Kii  had  most  success  with 
his  single  figures.  Of  his  oil  paintings,  his  best  works 
are:  The  Marriage  of  the  Duke  of  Albany,  and  a  series 
of  pictures  illustrative  of  the  16th  century,  for  a  pri¬ 
vate  house  at  Nottingham. 

Linton.  William  James,  wood  engraver  and  author, 
born  in  London,  1812;  contributed  drawings  to  the 
Illustrated  London  News  from  the  first  publication  of 
that  paper  until  he  removed  to  the  U.  S.,  in  1867,  exe¬ 
cuting  some  of  its  finest  work.  He  has  published  The 
Plain  of  Freedom  ;  Claribel  and  Other  Poems  ;  Some  Prac¬ 
tical  Hints  on  Wood  Engraving ;  Life  of  Thomas  Paine; 
A  Manual  of  Wood  Engraving,  Ac.  Died  1884. 

Lllt'wootl.  in  New  Jersey,  a  post-borough  of  Atlantic 
co.,  on  W.  J.  A  S.  R.  R.  Pop.  (1895)  526. 

Li'on  of  St.  Mark’s.  The  heraldic  device  ot 
Venice;  a  lion  sejant,  winged,  and  holding  a  book  in 
which  is  inscribed,  Pa.c  tibi,  Marce,  Evangelista  metis. 
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Above  the  book  is  a  sword  with  the  point  uppermost, : 
and  the  whole  is  surrounded  by  an  aureola.  In  repre¬ 
sentations  of  St.  Mark  as  one  of  the  four  Evangelists  he 
is  almost  invariably  portrayed  with  a  lion,  winged  or 
unwinged,  but  more  usually  winged,  to  distinguish  the 
evangelist  from  St.  Jerome,  who  is  accompanied  by  an 
unwiuged  lion.  St.  Mark  was  adopted  as  the  patron 
saint  of  Venice  about  815  A.  D.,  when  some  Venetian 
merchants  robbed  the  sepulchre  in  Alexandria  where 
he  had  been  eutombed  after  his  martyrdom ;  his  relics 
were  carried  to  Venice,  and  the  church  of  St.  Mark’s 
was  erected  over  them.  The  legends  of  St.  Mark  are 
illustrated  by  many  famous  paintings  in  Venice,  and 
the  device  of  the  winged  lion  is  conspicuous  in  all 
public  places  about  the  city. 

Lips'comb.  in  Texas,  a  N.N.W.  co. ;  area.  900  sq.  m. ; 
intersected  by  Wolf  creek.  Surface,  rolling;  soil,  a 
dark,  sandy  loam;  timber  scarce.  Products,  wheat,  corn, 
and  rye;  large  quantities  of  Kaffir  corn  and  sorghum. 
Cattle,  horses,  and  some  sheep  are  raised.  Cap.  Lips¬ 
comb.  Pop. (1897)  740. 

Liq'uor  Li'cense  Laws.  (Luc.)  Laws  defining 
the  conditions  upon  which  particular  pursuits  may  be 
licensed,  and  especially  upon  which  the  sale  of  alco¬ 
holic  liquors  may  be  licensed.  It  is  assumed  that  such 
sale  may  not  be  permitted  without  specified  restrictions, 
and  with  these  is  connected  a  special  tax  or  fee.  The 
power  to  grant  licenses  is  denied  to  the  U.  S.  govern¬ 
ment  by  the  Constitution,  except  as  to  certain  matters 
specially  named  ;  nevertheless,  for  the  sake  of  revenue, 
the  government  has  issued  licenses  to  factories,  stores, 
saloons,  and  druggists,  to  sell  fermented  and  distilled 
liquors ;  but  such  licenses  give  no  right  to  sell  in  defi¬ 
ance  of  State  or  municipal  restrictions.  Towns,  cities, 
and  counties  also  may  issue  local  regulations,  but  these 
are  regarded  as  only  police  regulations  to  carry  out  the 
license  laws  of  the  State.  The  States  alone  are  recog¬ 
nized  as  having  authority  to  enact  such  laws,  but  such 
authority  has  beeu  recognized  by  the  courts,  no  matter 
how  restrictive  the  law,  even  to  absolute  prohibition. 

The  license  laws  of  the  different  States  have  varied 
greatly.  In  1851  Maine  enacted  a  law  of  prohibition, 
which,  though  temporarily  repealed,  was  soon  re-en¬ 
acted,  and  is  still  maintained.  The  example  of  Maine 
was  followed  in  1852  by  Massachusetts,  Bhode  Island, 
and  Vermout;  in  1855,  by  Michigan;  in  1854,  by  Con¬ 
necticut;  and  in  1855,  by  Indiana,  Delaware,  Iowa, 
Nebraska,  New  York.  New  Hampshire,  and  Illinois.  In 
some  of  these  States  the  law  was  soon  declared  uncon¬ 
stitutional,  aud  in  ni)St  it  was  replaced  by  license  laws. 
The  manner  of  licensing  has  varied  in  different  States. 
In  Connecticut,  for  many  years,  licenses  were  granted 
by  count}-  commissioners  of  three  members  each, 
appointed  by  the  legislature ;  but  in  189:5,  a  law  was 
passed  allowing  appeals  from  the  action  of  the  commis¬ 
sioners  to  the  judge  of  the  Superior  Court.  In  New 
York,  licenses  were  issued  by  local  boards  of  excise 
appointed  oy  mayors  of  cities  and  other  local  authori¬ 
ties:  but  in  1895  these  local  excise  boards  were  abol¬ 
ished,  and  licenses  were  issued  by  the  State  excise 
commissioner  aud  his  deputies.  The  license  fee  was 
increased,  and  the  fees  for  the  city  of  New  York  for 
1896  amounted  to  $6,0011,000,  as  compared  with  S  1.700. - 
000  under  the  former  law.  Of  this,  one-third  goes  by 
law  to  the  State  treasury,  and  two-thirds  to  the  city. 
It  was  said  that  the  new  law — popularly  known  as  the 
“Raines  law,”  from  its  framer — closed  many  of  the 
smaller  saloons.  Its  provision  that  hotels  may  sell 
liquor  on  Sundays,  and  at  all  hours,  “  with  a  meal,” 
opened  the  way  to  evasion,  as  the  courts  construed  that 
a  sandwich  constituted  a  meal,  and  many  saloons  made 
a  pretence  of  being  hotels.  In  1897,  therefore,  the  law 
was  amended  to  prevent  such  evasion,  but  only  partly 
succeeded.  Ohio  adopted,  in  1886,  a  tax  law,  known  as 
the  “Dow  Law,”  which  levied  a  uniform  tax  of  $250  on 
all  places  where  liquor  is  sold,  but  granted  a  license  to 
any  one  willing  to  sell.  It  was  urged  that  this  would 
“  take  the  saloon  out  of  politics,”  and  reduce  the  num¬ 
ber  of  saloons  and  the  amount  of  drinking.  Ten  years' 
trial  showed  a  divided  opinion  as  to  the  success  of  the 
law;  but  it  remaius  in  force.  In  1896,  the  tax  was 
increased  to  $300.  Pennsylvania  has  a  law  some¬ 
what  similar,  but  giving  discretion  to  the  License 
Court  to  refuse  licenses  in  certain  neighborhoods 
where  they  think  best.  South  Carolina,  in  1893. 
adopted  a  law  abolishing  all  saloons,  and  establish¬ 
ing  a  system  of  State  dispensaries.  A  State  board 
of  control  bought  aud  tested  liquors,  and  appointed 
county  boards  which  appointed  local  dispenseis,  who 
could  sell  liquor  only  in  bottles,  not  to  be  drunk 
on  the  premises.  A  State  constabulary  was  ap¬ 
pointed  to  enforce  the  law,  with  powers  of  search, 
confiscation,  and  arrest.  A  local  option  section  enabled 
a  town  to  prevent,  by  vote,  the  opening  of  «  dispensary 
within  its  limits.  There  was  continual  opposition  to 
the  law;  at  Florence  a  m  ib  destroyed  the  liquor  in  a 
dispensa.  y,  and  at  Darlington  the  constabulary  were 
riotously  resisted,  with  loss  of  life  on  both  sides.  Some 
companies  of  the  militia  refused  to  obey  the  governor’s 
call  to  assist  the  constabulary  in  restoring  order.  Many 
illegal  saloons  were  carried  on  under  the  popular  name 
of  “blind  tigers;”  in  April,  1894,  the  State  Supreme 
Court  declared  the  law  unconstitutional,  and  April  21 
the  dispensaries  were  closed.  They  were  reopened, 
however,  August  1,  by  pro  lamation  of  the  governor, 
the  decision  of  the  court  being  interpreted  as  not  for¬ 
bidding,  and  in  December,  1895,  the  State  liquor 
commissioner  reported  that  the  profits  of  the  State 
dispensaries  for  the  year  were  $210,000.  On  Jan.  18, 
1897,  the  I'nited  States  Supreme  Court  decided  that,  so 
far  as  the  law  attempted  to  prevent  a  citizen  from 


importing  liquor  into  the  State  for  his  own  use,  it  was  | 
a  violation  of  the  interstate  commerce  clause  of  the 
United  States  Constitution,  and  therefore  null  and 
void.  This  decision  is  regarded  as  Liking  from  the 
law  its  effective  force;  aud  July  21,  1897,  Judge  Simou- 
ton,  of  South  Caroliua,  enjoined  the  State  constables 
from  interfering  with  the  traffic  in  original  packages  [ 
of  liquor. 

Lis'bon,  in  North  Dakota,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Ransom 
co.,  56  m.  S. 55  .  of  Fargo  on  Nor.  Pac.  R.R. ;  has  flour 
mills  and  a  foundry  Pop.  (1897)  1,150. 

Litch'ficltl.  in  Kansas,  a  post-village  of  Crawford  co., 
on  St.  L.  A  S.  F.  R.R.  Pop.  (1897)  1,050. 

Litchfield,  in  Minnesota,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Meeker 
co.,  76  m.  W.  of  St.  Paul,  on  Gt.  Nor.  R.R. ;  has  flour 
aud  woollen  mills,  brewery,  tannery,  aud  other  manu¬ 
factures.  Pop.  (1895)  2,044.  1 

Lit  liic'niia.  «.  [Gr.  lithos,  stone,  and  haima,  blood.] 
(Path.)  A  diseased  condition  of  the  blood  from  an 
excess  of  uric  acid. 

Lit h'asTOSTtie.  n.  [Gr.  lithos,  stone,  and  agogos,  lead¬ 
ing,  drawing.]  (Med.)  A  medicine  or  preparation 
intended  to  expel  stone  from  the  bladder  or  kidneys. 

Lithec'tasy,  n.  [Gr.  lithos,  stone,  and  ectasis,  a 
stretching  out.]  (Surg.)  The  operation  of  removing 
stone  from  the  bladder  by  dilating  its  neck,  cutting 
into  the  perineum,  and  opening  the  urethra. 

Lith'ia  Water,  n.  See  Mineral  Waters. 

Lithure'sis,  ».  [Gr.  lithos  and  ourlsis.]  (Pathol.) 
The  passage  of  stone,  or  gravel,  from  the  bladder 
through  the  urethra. 

Lithu'ria.  n.  [Gr.  lithos.  ami  ourou.]  (Pathol.)  Lithic 
acid  diathesis,  in  which  the  urates  are  deposited  in 
excessive  quantity ;  commonly  caused  by  errors  in  diet, 
use  of  intoxicacts,  or  a  sedentary  habit  of  body. 

Lit'tell,  Eliakim,  was  born  at  Burlington,  N.  J..  Jan. 
2,  1797.  He  learned  the  trade  of  a  printer  and  began 
the  publication  at  Philadelphia  (1819)  of  the  National 
Recorder.  The  Museum  of  Foreign  Literature,  which 
contained  selections  from  the  best  European  periodical 
literature,  was  published  by  him  1S22.  He  subse¬ 
quently  removed  to  Boston,  where  he  founded  L'Utell's 
Liang  Age.  Mr.  Littell  drafted  the  Clay  Compromise 
Tariff  in  1833.  Died  May  17,  1870. 

Littell.  Robert,  son  of  Eliakim  Littell,  born  May  5. 
1831.  Succeeded  his  father  as  publisher  of  LiUelTs  Living 
Age.  Died  April  7,  1896. 

Li  t'tle  River,  in  Arkansas, aS.W.  co. ;  area,  547  sq.  m. ; 
bounded  on  the  S.  by  Red  river  and  on  the  N.E.  by 
Little  river,  which  enters  Red  river  at  the  E.  extremity 
of  the  county.  Formed  in  1867  from  parts  of  Hemp¬ 
stead  and  Sevier  counties.  Surface,  diversified ;  soil. 
fertile.  Products,  cotton,  corn,  pork ;  live  stock.  Cap. 
Richmond.  Pop.  (1890)  8,903. 

LittrtS  (letrtrd'),  Maxjmii.ien  Pail  Emile,  publicist 
and  philologer,  was  born  at  Paris,  France,  in  1801.  and 
was  educated  for  the  practice  of  the  medical  profession, 
but,  instead,  devoted  himself  to  its  history  and  to  the 
study  of  philology,  and  was  admitted  into  the  Academy 
of  Inscriptions  for  his  translation  of  the  Works  of  Hip¬ 
pocrates  (1839-61).  He  then  became  one  of  the  editors  i 
of  the  National  newspaper,  and  published  an  able  defence  ! 
of  the  new  philosophical  and  social  doctrine  advanced 
by  Auguste  Compte,  under  the  title  De  la  Philosophic 
Positif  (1845).  In  1844,  he  was  engaged  by  the  Academy 
of  Inscriptions  to  form  one  of  acommission  appointed 
to  continue  the  Histoire  Litteraire  de  France,  and  in  18.54 
entered  upon  the  editorship  of  the  Journal  des  Sarau/s. 
In  1867,  he  established  a  new  review.  La  Philosophic 
Positif.  In  January,  1871,  M.  Gambetta  appointed  him 
professor  of  History  and  Geography  in  the  Ecole  Poly- 
technique,  which  was  opened  at  Bordeaux  during  the 
siege  of  Paris:  and  in  Decemla-r  of  the  same  year  he 
was  elected  to  the  French  Academy.  Foremost  among 
his  works  are  the  Dictiouaire  de  la  Langue  Frangaise,  the 
greatest  and  most  admirable  production  of  its  kind 
which  has  yet  appeared  in  any  language,  a  Supplement 
to  which  appeared  in  1878,  and  a  Histoire  de  la  Langue 
Frangaise  (1862).  In  1875,  L.  was  elected  a  senator  for 
life.  Died  in  1881. 

Lin-kiu.  or  Loochoo.  (Geog.)  A  group  of  islands 
lying  S.W.  of  Japan,  annexed  to  the  Japanese  Empire 
in  1874.  The  most  important  among  them  are  Okinawa 
and  Oshima.  Their  principal  port  is  Nafa.  There  are 
in  all  about  30  islands,  producing  rice,  millet,  sugar,  j 
cotton,  tobacco,  indigo,  and  tea:  also  bananas,  oranges 
peaches.  The  inhabitants  are  closely  allied  in  descent 
to  the  Japanese,  and  their  religion  Is  a  form  of 
Buddhism.  A  delegation  of  nobles  and  their  servants 
from  L.  reside  in  Tokio,  Japan ;  and  three  L.  ambassa¬ 
dors  were  present  at  the  opening  of  the  first  Japanese 
railway,  in  1872.  Pop.  (1897)  about  440,500. 

Live  Oak.  in  Florida,  a  post-village,  cap  of  Suwanee 
co.,  82  m.  W.  of  Jacksonville;  has  saw  mills,  turpen¬ 
tine-distilleries  and  cotton-gins ;  early  vegetables  are 
raised  for  the  North.  Pop.  (1897)  1,120. 

Liv'ermore,  in  Iowa,  a  post-town  of  Humboldt  co., 
105  m.  N.  of  Des  Moines,  on  B.,  C.  R.  A  N.  and  M.  A  St. 
L.  R.Rs. ;  has  a  large  creamery,  brick  and  tile  factory, 1 
and  farming  and  stock-raising  interests.  Pop.  (1895)  631. 

Liv'ingrston.  in  Montana,  a  city,  cap.  of  Park  co.,  100 
m.  E.  of  Helena,  on  Nor.  Pac.  R.R. :  has  a  railroad  car 
shop;  in  a  mining  district.  Pop.  (1897)  3,440. 

Livo'nia  Sta'tion.  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of 
Livingston  co.,  30  m.  S.  of  Rochester,  on  Erie  R.R.  I 
Pop.  (1897)  780. 

Lla'no  Estaea'do.  [Span.]  (Geog.)  The  “staked 
plain;”  a  vast  waterless  plateau  in  Texas  and  New 
Mexico. 

Lloyd's,  n.  (Ins.  and  Com.)  An  English  corporation 
created  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  the  business  of 


marine  insurance.  Though  incorporated  so  recently  a* 
1871,  the  institution  dates  back  to  the  17th  century, 
when  ship-brokers  and  marine  insurers  were  accus¬ 
tomed  to  meet  at  “  Lloyd’s  Coffee-House."  kept  by 
Edward  Lloyd,  first  in  Tower  Street,  London,  and  sub¬ 
sequently  in  Lombard  Street.  This  place  became  the 
headquarters  of  the  Board  of  Underwriters,  who,  in  1774, 
renewed  to  rooms  in  the  Royal  Exchange,  the  first  floor 
of  which  is  now  occupied  by  “  Lloyd’s.”  This  is  the 
center  where  the  business  of  marine  insurance  is  trans¬ 
acted  in  London,  and  where  the  earliest  shipping  intel¬ 
ligence  from  all  parts  of  the  world  is  posted  for  the 
information  of  subscribers,  whether  merchants,  ship¬ 
pers  or  underwriters.  The  system  is  so  arranged  that 
individual  underwriters  risk  no  more  than  from  £100  to 
£150  on  any  siugle  vessel.  The  concerns  of  the  corpo¬ 
ration  are  administered  by  a  committee  of  12  members. 
Lloyd's  List,  published  by  the  corporation,  was  issued  aa 
a  weekly  from  1716  to  1800,  since  which  time  it  has 
appeared  as  a  daily,  with  the  fullest  shipping  intelli¬ 
gence.  The  name  has  become  so  famous  that  it  has 
been  applied  to  similar  institutions  elsewhere,  of  which 
the  best  known  are  the  Austrian  Lloyd’s  at  Trieste,  aud 
the  North  German  Lloyd's  at  Bremen. 

Lo,  n.  A  word  sometimes  sportively  applied  as  a  generic 
name  for  an  American  Indian — a  play  on  the  word  in 
the  line  of  poetry,  “  Lo  !  the  poor  Indian,  whose  untu¬ 
tored  mind,”  Ac.,  in  Pope’s  Essay  on  Man. 

Loan  ami  Trust  Company.  In  the  United 
States,  a  chartered  institution,  empow  ered  to  accept  and 
execute  trusts,  to  issue  obligations  for  money  or  other 
property  on  deposit  with  it,  and  to  lend  money,  ou 
security,  at  the  legal  rate  of  interest.  These  institu¬ 
tions  very  frequently  act  as  underwriters  for  exten¬ 
sive  issues  of  bonds  secured  by  mortgage  upon  railroad 
or  other  large  properties,  Ac. 

Loan  Society.  An  association  established  for  the 
purpose  of  advancing  money  on  loan  to  the  working 
classes,  to  lie  repaid,  with  interest,  by  installments. 

Loan'-oftiee.  n.  A  public  office  where  loans  are 
arranged  for  the  public,  the  accounts  of  the  lenders 
kept,  aud  the  interest  paid  to  them. — A  pawnbroker’s 
shop. 

Loan-word.  u.  (Philol.)  A  word  taken  from  another 
language,  usually  to  express  an  idea  of  some  invention, 
product  or  social  institution  for  which  the  language 
borrowing  has  no  exact  representative. 

Loaves  and  Fishes.  A  figurative  expression — 
taken  from  Christ’s  charge  to  the  multitude  (John  vi.r 
26),  that  they  followed  Him  for  the  “loaves  and 
fishes;”  denoting  personal  gains  or  advantages  of  a 
sordid  character,  or  objects  pursued  from  unworthy 
motives. 

Lot)  Lie-by-tlie-fire.  The  lubber  fiend,  an  un¬ 
gainly  brownie  supposed  to  haunt  the  homesteads  in 
the  north  of  England  and  Scotland  :  described  as  having 
no  more  ambition  than  to  do  the  hardest  work  of  the 
laborers  for  the  sake  of  food  and  shelter. 

Lo'cal.  n.  An  item  or  paragraph  of  news  having  ref¬ 
erence  to  one  particular  locality. — A  local  battery  or 
circuit. — An  accommodation,  or  a  suburbau,  railway 
train. 

Lo'cal  Op'tion  (Liquor)  Laws.  (Law.)  Laws 
by  which  a  State  empowers  a  town,  city  or  other  politi¬ 
cal  division  of  itself  to  decide  by  vote  of  the  locality 
whether  the  sale  of  liquor  shall  there  be  licensed  or 
prohibited.  Many  of  the  States  in  the  American  Union 
have  such  laws,  w  hich  differ  in  their  specific  details. 
Massachusetts  reiiealed  its  law  of  prohibition  in  1874, 
and  enacted  that  towns  and  cities  might,  if  they 
pleased,  vote  annually  whether  licenses  should  bo- 
granted  within  their  borders.  In  1881  the  law  was 
amended  so  that  every  city  and  town  was  required  to 
submit  this  question  annually  to  popular  vote.  In 
January,  1897.  it  appeared  that  in  fifteen  years  there 
had  been  a  steady  growth  in  the  number  of  votes  cast 
against  license,  and  in  the  number  of  towns  and  cities 
forbidding  it.  If  the  town  votes  to  permit  license,  the 
commissioners  are  still  authorized  to  refuse  it  wherever 
they  think  best.  In  1887  the  city  of  Cambridge  voted 
to  issue  no  license,  and  in  May,  1897,  the  tenth  anni¬ 
versary  of  the  permanent  banishment  of  the  saloon  was 
celebrated  in  the  churches,  schools,  and  factories  with 
great  enthusiasm.  Indiana  passed  in  1895  the  “  Nichol¬ 
son  Law.”  which  provides  for  local  opiion.  Iowa  had 
a  prohibitory  law  until  1893,  when  a  law  was  enacted 
permitting  license  in  localities  where  a  majority  of  the 
voters  signify  that  as  their  desire.  The  law  of  New 
York  allows  the  forbidding  of  license  by  local  option, 
and  in  the  spring  election  of  1897  of  942  towns  266 
voted  no  license;  358  voted  to  grant  licenses  to  saloons, 
stores,  hotels,  and  druggists;  115  voted  for  hotel  and 
drug  licenses  only  ;  34  for  drug  only  ;  24  for  store,  hotel 
and  drug  only  ;  23  tor  saloon,  drug  and  hotel ;  4  for  store 
and  hotel ;  2  for  saloon,  hotel  and  store ;  and  1  for  store 
and  drug.  Texas  has  a  system  of  local  op'ion  by  towns, 
cities,  counties,  justice  precincts,  or  school  districts. 
Virginia  has  a  local  option  law.  under  which  the  city 
of  Norfolk  was  carried  for  prohibition  in  1894. 

Locale  (lo-cal').n.  A  particular  spot,  place,  or  locality. 
— A  form  of  speech  or  other  thing  of  local  use  or 
limitation. 

Lock.  Yale.  (Mech.)  The  Yale  lock,  invented  by 
Linus  Yale,  Jr.,  marked  a  distinct  step  in  advance  of 
the  tumbler  lock.  The  idea  that  a  big  key  was  neces¬ 
sary  for  a  safe  and  certain  fastening  went  out  with  the 
adoption  of  the  new  principle.  The  principle  of  the 
Yale  lock  is  liest  understood  by  reference  to  the  illus¬ 
tration,  in  which  l  is  the  body  or  box  of  the  lock ;  b,  the 
movable  barrel  that  turns  within  the  liox ;  *,  springs 
tending  to  hold  down  the  pins,  p.  When  the  key.  k.  is 
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inserted,  it  elevates  the  pins  according  to  its  contour, so 
that  the  division  of  the  pins  coincides  with  the  upper 
line  of  the  barrel,  and  allows  the  barrel  to  be  turned, 
shooting  the  bolt  of  the  lock  (which  is  not  shown  in 
the  illustration).  The  face  of  the  key  may  be  varied, 
and  the  pins  arranged  to  correspond,  so  that  each  lock 
may  be  different  from  every  other.  The  combinations 
are- further  broken  up  by  placing  lengthwise  corruga¬ 
tions  on  the  key,  these  also  being  subject  to  variation 
in  form.  Another  style  of  Yale  lock  is  used  for  front 
doors,  and  has  a  latch  bolt,  opened  during  the  day  by 
an  ordinary  Y'ale  key.  There  is  also  a  dead  bolt, 
intended  to  be  locked  from  the  inside  at  night,  for 
extra  security,  by  means  of  a  special  key.  When  both 


Fig.  2966. — section  of  a  yale  lock. 

»,  springs;  I,  lock;  6,  barrel;  k,  key;  p,  pins. 


bolts  are  shot,  they  may  be  opened  from  the  outside  by 
a  full  turn,  which,  unlocks  the  dead-bolt,  and  a  partial 
turn,  which  releases  the  latch-bolt.  The  Yale  locks 
made  for  hotels,  staterooms,  Ac.,  are  double,  a  master- 
key  being  used  that  will  open  all  the  doors  in  one 
establishment,  while  the  individual  keys  will  only  open 
their  individual  locks.  These  locks  have  two  barrels 
and  key-holes,  and  the  turning  of  either  draws  the  | 
bolt.  One  set  of  barrels  being  made  all  alike,  the  [ 
master-key  serves  for  all.  The  Corbin  post-office  lock-  [ 
box,  adopted  by  the  IT.  S.,  is  made  on  the  Yale  principle, 
but  is  so  adjustable  from  the  inside  that  when  the  keys  j 
are  lost  the  postmaster  can  alter  the  pins,  and  furnish  a 
new  key  for  the  same,  the  old  keys  being  thereafter 
useless.  The  Corbins  also  make  a  master-key  lock, 
having  two  different  keys,  operating  on  spring  pins, 
one  key  in  a  manner  reverse  to  the  other,  so  that  one 
may  be  used  as  a  master-key,  and  the  other  as  a  minor 
or  individual  key.  The  Miller  Co.  make  a  keyless  door- 
lock,  which  may  be  turned  from  the  inside  by  a  knob, 
but  from  the  outside  requires  three  turns,  according  to 
the  numbers  to  which  the  combination  is  set.  Another 
recent  form  of  door-lock  is  the  Sargent  “  easy-spring” 
lock,  which  has  a  reversible  bolt,  so  that  it  may  be  used 
for  either  a  right  or  a  left  hand  door.  For  early  forms  1 
of  lock,  see  Lock,  in  the  body  of  this  work,  and  for 
combination-locks,  time-locks,  and  other  forms  of  safe- 
locks,  see  Safe-lock  in  Section  II. 

i-.ocfc'-nut,  n.  A  supplementary  nut  screwed  down 
upon  a  primary  one,  to  prevent  its  shaking  loose ;  a 
jam-nut,  check-nut.  or  pinching-nut. 

Lock'-step.  ».  (MU it)  A  mode  of  marching  by  a 
body  of  men  arranged  in  close  file,  the  movement  of 
each  man  being  simultaneous  with  that  of  the  one  in 
front  of  him. 

I.ock'-Sti  tch.  ti.  A  sewing-machine  stitch,  the  lower 
thread  being  made  to  pass  through  a  loop  in  the  upper 
and  interlocking. 

Lock' wood,  Belt  a  Ann  Bennett,  lawyer,  was  born 
at  Royalston,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  24,  1830.  She  attended  a  dis¬ 
trict  school,  and  taught  at  fifteen ;  married  at  eigh¬ 
teen ;  was  a  widow  at  nineteen;  wrote  for  papers  aud 
magazines;  graduated  at  Genesee  College,  at  Lima. 
N.  Y.,  at  twenty-seven  ;  taught  school  eleven  years ;  was 
married  to  Dr.  Ezekiel  Lockwood  in  1868  ;  studied  law  ; 
graduated  at  the  National  University  at  Washington, 
D.  C.,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of  the  District  in 
1873.  She  was  nominated,  in  1888,  for  President  of  the 
United  States,  by  the  Equal  Rights  party. 

Lockwood,  in  Jrissouri,  a  post-village  of  Dade  co., 

8  m.  W.  of  Greenfield,  on  K.  C.,  Ft.  S.  A  M.  R.  R.  Pop. 
(1897)  720. 

Lock'yer.  Joseph  Norman,  astronomer,  was  born  at 
Rugby,  England,  in  1836.  His  first  important  discovery, 
which  was  also  made  by  Janssen,  was  that  the  solar 
protuberances  were  of  glowing  hydrogen,  and  might 
be  observed  on  clear  days  with  a  spectroscope  ot  suffi¬ 
cient  power.  In  1870,  he  was  made  secretary  of  the 
Royal  Commission  on  Scientific  Instruction  and  the 
Advancement  of  Science.  Two  years  previously  he 
had  been  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Roval  Society.  In 
1802,  the  published  an  important  monograph  on  The 
Configuration  of  the  Land  and  H  ater  oil  the  Planet  Mars, 
and  in  1866  proposed  a  method  for  observing  the  red 
flames  of  the  sun  without  an  eclipse,  which  method  he 
successfully'  applied  in  1868.  In  1870,  Mr.  L.  was 
appointed  chief  of  the  English  Government  eclipse 
expedition  to  Sicily  in  1870,  and  became  Bede  lecturer 
on  Astronomy'  to  the  University  of  Cambridge  in  1871. 
He  is  also  editor  of  Nature,  a  popular  scientific  periodical 
commenced  in  1869. 


L,oeonio'tive.  n.  (Mech.  and  R.  R.)  During  the  l 
seventy  years  that  have  elapsed  siuce  the  introduction 
of  the  steam  locomotive,  the  development  in  the  Old 
aud  New  World  has  been  marked  by  considerable  dif¬ 
ferences  of  structure,  arising  from  the  dissimilar  condi¬ 
tions  of  railway  travel  in  sparsely  settled  America  and 
thickly  populated  Europe.  In  the  United  States  the 
trackage  is  much  greater  in  comparison  with  the 
amount  of  haulage  than  is  the  case  in  the  Old  World, 
and  lighter  and  cheaper  rails  aud  ties  are  as  a  conse¬ 
quence  more  desirable  as  an  economy.  The  difference 
iu  the  cost  of  labor  has  also  exercised  an  undoubted 
influence  in  the  forms  developed.  To  these  causes  mav 
be  added  the  desire  on  the  part  of  American  designers 
to  produce  engines  which  would  pull  heavy  trains 
in  quick  time ;  whereas  the  English  early  settled  the 
matter  of  heavy  trains  by  dividing  them  into  sections. 
European  locomotives  generally  are  distinguished  by 


passenger,  4  drivers,  back  tank,  2-wheeled  truck  in  rear, 
and  sometimes  also  in  front.  (11)  Swtichimj  and  local , 
4  drivers,  and  various  arrangements  of  tanfc9  and 
trucks.  (12)  Switching  service,  4  drivers,  no  trucks, 
tank  on  boiler,  or  with  tender. 

The  principal  parts  of  the  locomotive  are  the  boiler, 
cylinders,  pistons,  steam-chests,  frame,  wheels,  trucks, 
grate-work,  link-motion,  pilot,  smoke-stack,  bumpers, 
"ater-tauk,  steam-brake,  Ac.  The  boilers  are  made 
horizontal,  with  tubes  running  lengthwise,  and  fire¬ 
box  in  the  rear  and  below,  the  gaseous  products  of 
combustion  leading  into  the  smoke-stack.  The  cylin¬ 
ders  were  placed  singly,  one  on  each  side  at  the  forward 
end,  until  the  system  of  compounding  came  in,  since 
"Inch  time  two  cylinders  on  a  side  have  become  com¬ 


Fig.  2967.—1 triple-boiler  locomotive,  Belgian  state  railway. 


small  cabs,  heavy  framing,  with  cylinders  set  inside, 
and  by'  the  more  general  absence  of  trucks  or  bogies. 
The  lighter  tracks  ami  shorter  curves  used  on  American 
railways  have  caused  the  universal  use  of  leading  trucks 
to  assist  the  locomotive  in  rounding  curves  by  their 
ability  to  swing  and  afford  lateral  motion.  The  cylin¬ 
ders  are  universally  placed  outside  the  frames,  and  the 
commodious  cab,  cow-catcher,  and  single  headlight 
have  been  other  distinctive  features  of  American 
manufacture. 

The  distinction  among  locomotives  designed  for 
different  uses  begins  with  the  passenger  and  freight 
engine,  the  former  being  constructed  for  speed,  with  a 
light  train,  and  requiring  but  small  tractive  power,  so 
that  largo-diameter  drivers  are  employed,  together 
with  a  small  piston-stroke,  and  a  boiler  of  large  capac¬ 
ity;  while  the  latter,  being  built  for  comparatively 
slow  speed  and  great  hauling  capacity,  permit  of  smail 


mon.  The  compounding  of  the  cylinders  is  the  most 
important  of  modern  improvements  in  the  steam  loco¬ 
motive.  It  has  a  double  advantage,  the  steam  being 
more  fully  expanded,  thus  getting  more  force  from  the 
same  boiler  pressure,  and  the  heat  being  better  retained, 
so  that  the  same  amount  of  fuel  will  produce  more 
steam.  The  principle  of  its  operation  is  the  re-expan¬ 
sion  of  the  steam,  after  use  in  a  high-pressure  cylinder, 
in  another  cylinder  of  low  pressure.  This  practically 
necessitates  the  doubling  of  the  number  of  cylinders, 
and  the  added  low-pressure  cylinders  have  to  be  made 
larger  than  the  high-pressure  cylinders.  -Three  types 
of  compounding  are  in  use:  (1)  The  Baldwin  plan 
of  placing  2  cylinders  forward  on  each  side.  This  is 
the  most  common  form,  presenting  the  advantages  that 
the  steam  may  pass  directly  from  one  cylinder  to  the 
other  without  the  intervention  of  a  receiver;  short 
conduit  between  cylinders ;  simple  valve  construction ; 


Fig. 


2968.— com PorxD  decapod  freight  locomotive,  erie  railway. 


drivers  and  large  cylinders,  but  demand  great  adhesive 
weight.  In  American  practice  locomotives  are  further 
developed  into  types,  as  follows:  (1)  Decapod  heavy 
freight,  having  10  drivers,  and  a  2-wheeled  truck  in 
front,  (2)  Consolidation  heavy  freight,  8  drivers,  and 
2-wheeled  truck  in  front.  (3)  Fast  freight  ten-wheels, 
6  drivers  and  4-wheeled  truck  in  front.  (4)  Mogul 
freight,  6  drivers,  and  2-wheeled  truck  in  front.  (5) 
Express  passenger,  4  drivers,  and  4-wheeled  truck  in 
front.  (6)  Express  passenger,  4  drivers,  and  2-wlieeled 
truck  in  front,  and  2-wheeled  truck  in  rear.  (7)  Local 
passetiger,  back  tank  (that  is,  with  tank  on  rear  of 
engine,  instead  of  having  tender,  as  have  all  the  pre¬ 
vious  mentioned  types),  4  drivers,  2-wheeled  truck  in 
front  and  4- wheeled  truck  in  rear.  (8)  Local  passen¬ 
ger,  tank  on  boils,  4  drivers,  2-wheeled  truck  in  front 
and  2-wheeled  truck  in  rear.  (9)  Heavy  switching,  tank 
on  boils,  6  drivers,  no  trucks.  (10)  Switching  and  local 


equal  force  on  either  side  of  engine;  and  either  side 
of  engine  being  operable  without  the  other;  no  mate¬ 
rial  interference  with  existing  construction.  (2)  The 
Rogers  plan  of  placing  a  large  low-pressure  cylinder  in 
connection  with  the  piston  on  one  side,  and  a  small 
high-pressure  cylinder  in  connection  with  the  piston 
on  the  other  side,  thus  doiDg  away  with  the  need  of 
2  added  cylinders,  but  at  the  loss  of  making  the 
locomotive  one-sided— that  is,  with  more  power  on  the 
high-pressure  side.  (3)  The  Providence  plan  of  build¬ 
ing  concentric  cylinders — that  is,  one  within  the  other, 
the  low  pressure  outside.  This  form  presents  most  of 
the  advantages  of  No.  1,  but  with  the  disadvantage 
that  the  increased  width  interferes  more  with  existing 
construction  of  the  remainder  of  the  locomotive.  A 
tandem  arrangement  of  cylinders  has  also  been  tried, 
but  never  came  into  practical  use.  Tests  were  made  in 
1891  by  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company  of  con- 
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solldation  locomotives  of  the  old  or  standard  type  and 
of  the  compound  type,  with  tin-  result  that  the  com¬ 
pound  showed  a  saving  of  36-2  in  percentage  of  train 
hauled  per  j  ound  of  coal  and  a  gain  of  17'9  in  percentage 
of  water  evaporated  per  pound  of  coal.  The  standard  loco¬ 
motive  hauled  122-6  pounds  of  train  per  pound  of  coal, 
And  the  compound  locomotive  192.2  pounds  of  train  per 
pound  of  coal.  The  driving-wheels  of  locomotives  vary 
between  about  3%  feet  on  the  switching  engines  to  7  and 
•8  feet  on  some  passenger  engines.  Where  more  than  4 
driving-wheels  are  used  the  flanges  of  the  wheels  are 
omitted  from  some  of  the  couples  to  allow  of  greater 
ease  in  rounding  curves,  for  the  drivers,  being  all 
linked  solidly  together,  cannot  have  their  axles  pivoted 
like  those  of  a  truck,  which  can  pass  around  a  short 
curve.  In  rounding  a  curve,  the  inner  rail  being 
shorter  in  circumferential  measure,  the  drivers  on  that 
side  must  either  slip,  or  drag  the  opposite  drivers 
ahead.  This  is  one  principal  reason  why  short  curves 
are  impracticable  on  steam  railways,  and  the  frequency 


and  carried  a  pressure  of  only  about  100  pounds.  The 
cylinders  were  15  or  16  inches  in  diameter  and  20 
to  22  stroke,  and  the  drivers  4*4  to  5  feet.  In  1848,  the 
Baldwin  works,  having  an  order  for  a  locomotive  that 
would  run  60  miles  an  hour,  increased  the  cylinders  to 
17>4x20,  and  the  drivers  to  6)4  feet.  Shortly  after 
that  date  7-  and  8-foot  wheels  were  tried,  but  found 
unsatisfactory,  with  the  result  of  a  return  to  5-  and 
6-foot  diameters.  In  recent  practice,  however,  7-foot 
drivers  have  come  in  again,  the  increased  weights  now 
used  increasing  the  tractive  adhesion  so  that  these 
large  sizes  are  practical.  Steam  pressures  have  also 
been  increased,  being  now  180  to  200  pounds.  The 
cost  of  an  average  locomotive  is  little  less  than  $10,000, 
and  its  life  about  30  years.  A  few'  minor  parts  require 
renewal  in  less  than  a  year.  Boiler-tubes  last  about  5 
years  and  crank-axles  6  years.  The  boiler  and  fire¬ 
boxes  will  average  8  or  10  years,  while  most  of  the  other 
parts  ought  to  hold  out  the  full  30  years.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  railway  companies  do  not  allow  the  parts  to 


Two  noteworthy  speed  records  have  been  made  in 
America,  one  on  the  New  York  &  Hudson  ltiver  Kail- 
road,  and  one  oil  the  Lake  Shore  &  Michigan  Southern 
ltailway.  The  former  was  made  by  engine  No.  999, 
which  hauls  the  Empire  State  Express  between  New 
York  and  Buffalo,  and  which  is  credited  with  making  a 
single  mile  inside  of  36  seconds.  Its  record  between 
New  York  and  East  Buffalo  (a  distance  of  436‘32  miles) 
is  43945  minutes,  including  all  stops,  or  at  a  speed  of 
about  64  miles  an  hour,  exclusive  of  all  stops.  The 
train  weighed  361,000  pounds,  and  the  locomotive  was 
built  at  the  shops  of  the  Central  Company.  The  Lake 
Shore  &  Michigan  Southern  K.  R.  engine,  built  at  the 
Brooks  Locomotive  Works,  has  a  faster  record  than  the 
foregoing,  having  made  a  510-mile  run  from  Chicago  to 
Buffalo  at  a  speed  of  a  trifle  over  65  miles  an  hour, 
exclusive  of  stops.  The  train  weighed  306,000  pounds, 
and  86  miles  of  the  distance  was  covered  at  the  speed  of 
72"92  miles  an  hour,  33  miles  at  80  6  an  hour,  8  miles  at 
85-44  miles  an  hour;  one  mile  in  less  than  39  seconds. 


The  33-mile  record  is  considerably  ahead  of  any  locomo¬ 
tive  speed  recorded  elsewhere,  and  that  it  should  have 
been  accomplished  by  an  engine  with  simple  cylinders, 
17x24  inches,  with  six  5)4-foot  drivers,  renders  it  still 
further  remarkable.  The  N.Y.  Central  engine  No.  999 
has  19x24  simple  cylinders,  and  four  drivers  over  7  feet 
in  diameter;  it  carries  a  steam  pressure  of  190  pounds. 
Among  the  best  speed  records  made  in  England  may  be 
noted  the  Manchester  and  London  express,  whose  run¬ 
ning  time  is  52  miles  an  hour,  exclusive  of  stop6.  This 
train  has  a  record  of  over  12  miles  at  a  speed  of  77'15 
miles  per  hour.  The  Scotch  express,  from  London  to 
York,  has  made  the  run  of  105  miles  in  106  minutes, 
drawing  a  train  of  210,000  pounds.  The  performance 
of  freight  locomotives  cannot  be  measured  in  the  same 
way  as  passenger  locomotives,  as  these  must  be  judged 
by  what  they  will  draw.  The  decapod  freight  engine 
No.  805,  Lake  Erie  <fc  Western  Railroad  (Baldwin 
make)  is  credited  with  the  remarkable  performance  of 
hauling  a  train  of  over  1,100  tons,  comprising  33  cars, 
from  WTest  Carbondale  to  Ararat  Summit,  with  a  con¬ 
sumption  of  but  8  28  pounds  of  fuel  per  car  mile,  and 


wear  out,  preferring  to  throw  them  away  when  their 
life  is  presumably  half  exhausted  to  waiting  for  them 
to  break  down  and  cause  accidents.  The  first  25  or  30 
locomotives  used  in  the  U.  S.  were  imported  from  Eng¬ 
land.  It  was  not  until  1846  that  the  industry  of  build¬ 
ing  them  may  be  said  to  have  become  well  established 
here.  By  that  date  the  Baldwin  works  had  turned  out 
42  locomotives,  and  the  Rogers  works  17.  In  1896  the 
output  of  the  Baldwin  works  footed  up  a  total  of  15,000, 
and  the  Rogers  over  5,000,  while  perhaps  as  many  more 
have  been  manufactured  by  smaller  concerns,  including 
railways  conducting  their  own  shops.  It  is  estimated 
that  36,000  locomotives  are  now  in  use  on  American 
railways,  their  total  value  being  about  $300,000,000. 

During  several  years  past  the  yearly 
output  of  locomotives  has  been  re¬ 
duced.  partly  because  the  market  was 
well  supplied  in  advance,  and  partly 
because  of  hard  times,  but  princially 
because  the  competition  of  the  electric 
roads  has  diminished  the  passenger 
business  of  the  laigo  steam  railways. 


of  comparatively  short  curves  on  American  railways  is 
the  cause  of  trucks  being  universally  used  on  locomo¬ 
tives  in  the  Western  Hemisphere.  The  link-motion  is 
important  in  the  economy  of  the  locomotive,  since  it 
•constitutes  a  veritable  cut-off  for  the  steam,  and  also 
■controls  the  valves  for  the  purpose  of  starting  or 
Reversing  the  engine.  When  the  locomotive  requires 
little  power  to  drive  it,  as  when  running  easily  on  a 
good  grade,  the  link-motion  serves  to  cut  off  the  supply 
of  steam  to  the  cylinders  at  an  early  point  in  the 
stroke  of  the  pistons,  thus  saving  steam ;  when  the 
locomotive  requires  extra  power,  as  in  starting  or 
taking  a  heavy  grade  the  link-motion  delays  the  cut-off 
of  steam,  giving  the  cylinders  a  greater  quantity  to 
Accomplish  the  extra  work  de¬ 
manded  of  them.  The  smoke¬ 
stack  has  been  much  reduced  in 
>  size  during  the  development  of 
the  locomotive,  and  the  smoke 
nuisauce  correspondingly 
abated,  owing  to  superior  con¬ 
struction.  The  short  straight 
stacks  now  in  use  are  a  vast  im¬ 
provement  over  the  great  broad 
stacks  of  30  years  ago. 

The  early  locomotives  were 
small,  and  even  in  1845  the 
average  American  locomotive 
did  not  weigh  over  20  tons, 
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1.  “John  Bull’’— the  first  locomotive  used  on  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad.  2.  Modern  first-class  pas¬ 
senger  locomotive  (four  driving  wheels,  high-  and  low-pressure  cylinders),  used  by  the  Chicago, 
Burlington  and  Quincy  Railroad  ;  built  at  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works,  Philadelphia.  3. 
High-speed  passenger  locomotive,  (two  driving  wheels,  high-  and  low-pressure  cylin¬ 
ders),  used  by  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Railroad,  New  York  Division. 
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a  water  evaporation  of  7‘57  poll  nils  per  pound  of  coal. 
A  considerable  portion  of  the  route  had  a  grade  of  1  per 
cent.,  which  means  that  the  locomotive  was  obliged  to 
lilt  the  whole  train  about  17  feet  every  time  it  covered 
its  length.  This  locomotive  has  50-inch  drivers,  and 
compound  cylinders  of  28-inch  stroke,  and  of  16  and  27 
inches  diameter,  respectively.  The  total  weight  is 
192,000  pounds,  of  which  170,000  rests  ou  the  drivers, 
and  is  useful  for  tractive  effect. 

The  annexed  table  gives  a  comparison  between  the 
best  locomotives  on  American  and  English  roads.  It 
illustrates  some  of  the  differences  in  construction  in  the 
two  countries.  It  will  be  noted  that  the  English  locomo¬ 
tives,  though  the  lightest  of  the  group,  have  the  largest 
cylinders  and  materially  larger  drivers,  while  the  heat¬ 
ing  surface  is  markedly  less  than  that  of  the  American 
locomotives. 


weight  being  40,000  pounds,  and  brings  them  down 
grade  loaded,  over  a  round  trip  of  6,8u0  feet,  with  one 
charge  of  air,  starting  with  a  pressure  of  575  pounds, 
and  ending  with  100  pounds.  The  Baldwin-Westing- 
h'ouse  electric  mine-locomotives  are  built  in  sizes  from 
50  to  200  horse-power,  and  with  a  draw-bar  pull  of  3,000 
to  10,000  or  12,000  pounds.  The  power  is  taken  from  a 
wire  by  a  trolley-pole,  or  two  trolley-poles  in  the  larger 
sizes.  The  motors  are  hinged  to  the  axle  on  one  side, 
and  supported  by  springs  on  the  other,  so  as  to  avoid 
jar.  Reduction  gearing  is  used  in  oil-tight  cases.  The 
normal  speed  is  10  miles  an  hour,  but  by  shifting  the 
gearing  this  may  be  increased  to  25  miles.  The  larger 
sizes,  as  the  one  shown  in  the  illustration,  have  six 
drivers,  connected  with  parallel  rods,  to  reduce  the 
tendency  to  slippage.  The  motors  have  fields  of  cast 
steel,  and  are  ironclad,  being  little  affected  by  moisture. 


the  name  double-ender  is  applied,  although  this  name 
was  also  given  to  Fairlie’s  locomotive,  which  resembled 
two  locomotives  built  back  to  back,  with  a  cab  in  the 
center.  This  had  four  cylinders,  and  was  mounted  on 
two  center-pin  trucks,  each  of  six  coupled  wheels.  The 
Meyers  locomotive,  of  which  a  few  have  been  operated 
in  Belgium,  had  a  single  boiler,  and  four  cylinders  near 
the  center.  The  Pet  let  locomotive,  used  on  a  French 
railway,  also  had  four  cylinders.  Double-piston  loco¬ 
motives  have  also  been  tried,  the  object  being  to  balance 
the  cranks  by  placing  them  180°  apart;  but  although 
the  engines  were  steadier,  the  complication  of  parts 
proved  disadvantageous.  For  very  steep  grades,  as  at 
lit.  Cenis  and  Mt.  Washington,  locomotives  have  been 
built  with  central  rollers  made  to  press  sidewise  against  a 
third  central  rail.  The  locomotives  for  other  mountain 
railways,  as  those  at  Rigi  and  Pike’s  Peak,  have  slow- 


Dimensions. 

G.  N.  R.,  England ,  773. 

N.  E.  R.,  England,  1870. 

N.  T.  C.f  999. 

C.,  B.  dt  Q„  S90. 

at.  r.,  iV.  //.  <c  n.,  403. 

Total  weight . 

Cylinders  .  . 

90,300  pounds. 

18  x  24  inches. 
34,000  pounds. 
Straight. 

160  pounds. 

50  inches. 

174 

1,045  square  feet. 
17'75  square  feet. 

113,792  pounds. 

20  x  26  inches. 
77,056  pounds. 
Straight. 

180  pounds. 

52  inches. 

201 

1,216  square  feet. 

124,000  pounds. 

19  x  24  inches. 
84,000  pounds. 
Wagon  top. 

190  pounds. 

68  inches. 

268 

1,930'37  square  feet. 

138,000  pounds. 

19  x  26  inches. 

131,000  pounds. 

Weight  on  drivers  . . 

Boiler  type . 

Extended  wagon  top. 

Boiler  pressure . 

Boiler  diameter . 

Number  of  tubes . 

Heating  surface . 

Grate  area . 

58%  inches. 

210 

1,580-1  square  feet. 

62%  inches. 

312 

2, 114-24  square  feet. 

Maximum  travel  of  valve . 

4%  inches. 

91%,  inches. 

9  feet  6  inches. 
4,000  gallons. 

5%  tons. 

514  inches. 

86  inches. 

8  feet  6  inches. 
3,587  gallons. 

6%  tons. 

6  inches. 

84%  inches. 

7  feet  6  inches. 
4,000  gallons. 

7  tons. 

6  inches. 

73  inches. 

8  feet  6  inches. 
4,500  gallons. 

8%  tons. 

Drivers — diameter . 

96  inches. 

Driving-wheel  base . 

Tender — water  capacity . 

Tender — coal  capacity  . 

3,500  gallons. 

6  tons. 

ratus  is  not  dependent  upon  the  operation  of  the  motors, 
and  there  being  2  trolley-poles,  the  likelihood  of  extin¬ 
guishing  the  lights  is  much  less  than  with  electric 
street  cars. 

The  tank  locomotive  is  so  called  because  the  tank  is 
built  on  the  locomotive  frame,  and  the  tender  is  dis¬ 
pensed  with.  The  arrangement  adds  to  the  tractive 


running  gears  that  grasp  a  central-toothed  rail.  These 
are  known  as  geared  locomotives.  (See  Inclined 
Planes.)  The  Mason  locomotive  is  mounted  -on  two 
three-wheeled  trucks,  the  boiler  and  tender  being  all 
on  one  long  frame.  Fink’s  locomotive,  for  steep  grades 
and  short  curves,  has  ten  wheels  so  coupled  that  the 
axles  will  work  a  little  out  of  the  parallel,  and  allow  the 
turning  of  a  comparatively  short  curve.  The  Strong 
locomotive  has  a  cylindrical,  corrugated  and  bifurcated 
fire-box,  and  a  valve-gear  that  may  be  worked  either 
forward  or  backward  from  a  single  eccentric.  The 
Forney  locomotive,  used  on  the  elevated  roads  in  New 
York  city,  has  a  rear  extension  of  the  frame  supported 
by  a  truck,  on  which  are  placed  the  tank  and  bunkers. 
Logging  locomotives  are  sometimes  built  with  wheels 
having  enormous  flanges  on  both  sides,  so  that  they 
present  a  concave  tread,  fitting  them  to  ride  on  rails 
made  from  roughly  hewn  timber — a  form  that  was  pre¬ 
viously  used  on  some  early  Ametican  railways. 

The  first  electric  locomotive  to  travel  any  considerable 
distance  is  believed  to  be  the  ono  constructed  by  Prof. 
C.  0.  Page,  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution.  (See  Elec¬ 
tric  Railway.)  This  was  experimental,  as  was  also  the 
electric  locomotive  exhibited  in  1879  by  Dr.  Siemens,  in 
Berlin.  Thomas  A.  Edison  and  Stephen  D.  Field  ex¬ 
hibited  an  electric  locomotive  at  the  Chicago  Railway 
Exposition  in  1883.  Their  engine  consisted  of  an  elec¬ 
tric  motor  mounted  on  a  carriage  and  operating  the 
driving  wheels  by  simple  belts  and  pulleys.  This  loco¬ 
motive  made  a  speed  of  12  miles  an  hour  on  a  short 
circular  track.  About  1883,  Leo  Daft  developed  an 
electric  locomotive,  and  built  several  of  them  for  exhi¬ 
bition  purposes  and  pleasure  railways.  It  was  tried  on 
the  street  railway  in  Baltimore,  and  also  on  the  elevated 
system  in  New  York  city,  but  was  not  deemed  efficient 
enough  to  supplant  the  trolley  or  steam.  Mine  locomo¬ 
tives  operating  by  electricity  were  introduced  by  the 
Thomson-Houstou  Company  about  1891,  and  are  also 
built  by  the  Baldwin  and  Westinghouse  companies,  aa 


Fig.  2972.— six-wheel  electric  mine  locomotive. 


force,  but  is  used  only  on  small  locomotives,  as  it  adds 
too  much  to  the  length.  Sometimes  the  tank  is  placed 
on  top  of  the  boiler,  when  the  name  saddle-tank  loco¬ 
motive  is  applied.  Another  form  is  named  the  camel- 
back,  having  a  sloping  fire-box,  and  the  cab  located 
midway  of  the  length  of  the  boiler.  When  constructed 
with  two  pilots  and  two  headlights,  to  run  either  way, 


previously  noted.  The  Heilmann  electric  locomotive, 
constructed  in  France,  consists  of  an  entire  electric 
plant,  mounted  on  a  frame  with  16  drivers.  It  is  an 
enormous  machine,  comprising  a  modern  boiler  with 
compound  condensing  engine  direct-connected  with  a 
large  dynamo.  The  dynamo  delivers  the  power  to  the 
motors,  of  which  there  are  eight,  one  located  on  each 


The  Northeastern  Railway  locomotive,  No.  1870,  is 
probably  the  best  of  its  type  in  England,  being  the  most 
recent  development  of  the  competition  between  the 
east  and  west  coast  routes  from  London  to  Scotland. 
It  was  designed  by  Wilson  Worsdell,  and  copies  the 
American  cab  and  forward  truck.  The  cylinders  are 
simple,  like  those  of  the  record-breaking  American 
engines,  this  type  being  considered  productive  of  the 
highest  speed,  though  more  wasteful  of  coal  than  the 
compound  cylinders. 

The  Great  Northern  Railway  locomotive  entered  in 
the  table  differs  from  all  the  others  in  that  it  has  a 


They  are  shielded  and  protected  so  as  not  to  be  liable  to 
injury  from  falling  rock.  This  locomotive  has  33-inch 
driving-wheels,  is  18  feet  long,  6‘02  wide,  and  5  06  high. 
It  will  draw  40  loaded  cars  up  a  2  per  cent,  grade  at  a 
speed  of  6  miles  an  hour.  The  electrical  equipment 
includes  2  100-horse-power  Westinghouse  motors,  1 
rheostat,  1  controller,  2  trolleys,  2  electric  headlights, 
and  a  lightning-arrester.  The  controller  is  of  the  com¬ 
mutator  type,  and  can  be  operated  from  either  end.  No 
reversing  switch  is  required,  the  change  of  direction  of 
travel  being  accomplished  by  changing  the  direction  of 
rotation  of  the  controller-handle.  The  lighting  appa- 


Fig.  2971. — COMPRESSED- 

single  pair  of  drivers,  this  accounting  for  the  much  less 
weight  on  the  drivers  than  is  the  case  with  the  others. 
Though  of  a  type  which  has  not  been  generally  copied 
or  approved,  this  engine  possesses  great  speed  combined 
with  economy  in  coal  consumption.  While  the  Ameri¬ 
can  express  locomotives  have  the  greater  hauling 
power,  and  in  two  instances  have  shown  greater  speed, 
it  is  probable  that  express  speeds  in  England  average 
higher  than  in  America,  as  the  better  roadways  render 
fast  time  safer.  The  English  locomotives  also  have  an 
advantage  in  saving  coal. 

Locomotives  for  mine  use  underground  are  con¬ 
structed  usually  with  4  drivers  of  about  30  inches  di¬ 
ameter,  being  necessarily  small  and  low  because  of  the 
small  passages  through  which  they  have  to  travel.  The 
Baldwins  build  them  with  a  wheel  base  of  46  to  60 
inches;  piston-stroke  of  12  to  14  inches;  heating  capa¬ 
city  of  firebox,  24  to  38'5  square  feet;  heating  capacity 
of  tubes,  105  to  234  square  feet;  weight,  13,000  to  20,000 
pounds  empty;  length,  15  to  18%  feet.  The  smoke 
nuisance  underground  lias  led  to  the  development  and 
adoption  of  both  compressed  air  and  electric  locomo¬ 
tives  for  mines.  The  Porter  compressed-air  mine-loco¬ 
motive  consists  of  a  truck  bearing  a  frame  on  which  are 
supported  two  large  cylindrical  tanks  of  130  cubic  feet 
combined  capacity,  together  with  the  necessary  cylin¬ 
ders,  pistons,  &c.,  and  a  miniature  cab  for  the  engineer. 
The  entire  weight  is  18,500  pounds,  length  17%  feet, 
width  5  feet,  and  height  5  feet.  The  drivers  are  of  24 
inches  diameter,  four-coupled,  and  the  cylinder  7  inches 
diameter  with  14  inches  stroke.  One  oi  these  locomo¬ 
tives,  used  by  the  Susquehanna  Coal  Company,  at  Glen 
Lyon,  Pa.,  1,000  feet  below  the  surface,  is  supplied  with 
air  from  a  compressor  on  the  surface,  being  piped  down 
to  three  charging  stations  along  the  gangway.  At  each 
charging  station  a  large  tee  is  located  on  the  main  pipe, 
with  a  1%  inch  opening,  and  a  flexible  metallic  joint 
for  convenient  connection  with  the  tanks  of  the  loco¬ 
motive.  Gate-valves  are  also  provided  for  shutting  off 
other  sections  of  the  line  not  in  use.  This  locomotive 
hauls  16  empty  cars  up  a  1'07  per  cent,  grade,  their 
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axle.  The  smoke-stack  and  boiler  are  at  the  rear  end, 
and  the  cab  in  front.  Three  or  more  of  these  locomo¬ 
tives  have  been  built,  but  they  are  still  regarded  as 
experimental,  being  severely  criticized  by  electrical 
engineers  for  carrying  a  whole  steam-manufacturing 
plant,  whicli  might  be  relegated  to  a  power-house,  the 
current  being  carried  along  ou  a  conductor  as  a  third 


(or  nickel-steel)  arranged  in  series,  so  that  the  larger 
the  number  of  strips  included  in  the  circuit  the  greater 
will  be  the  resistance,  and  this  resistance  can  be  later  re¬ 
duced  by  cutting  out  certain  series  oue  by  one.  As  soon 
as  tlie  locomotive  is  started,  the  current  is  switched  by 
the  controller  so  as  to  cut  out  some  of  the  resistance,  and, 
its  greater  speed  is  obtained,  all  the  resistance  is  cut 
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Fig.  2973. — EIGHT-WHEEL  EXPRESS  ELECTRIC  LOCOMOTIVE. 


to  transport  its  fuel  and  water,  which  under  the  electric 
system  are  stationary  at  the  power-house.  The  Bald  win- 
Westiughouse  concern  also  builds  an  express  locomotive 
which  resembles  a  neat  passenger  car,  the  application 
of  pilots  on  the  ends  being  the  only  thing  at  first  glance 
to  suggest  that  it  is  a  locomotive.  In  fact,  it  is  really  a 
car  supplied  with  electric  locomotive  machinery,  that 
occupies  little  space,  so  that  the  bulk  of  the  car-body 
may  be  used  as  a  baggage  car.  The  motors  are  hung 
in  the  trucks  below,  after  the  tashion  of  streetcars. 
The  controller  and  other  mechanism  take  up  small 
space,  and  may  be  operated  from  either  end  of  the  loco¬ 
motive.  There  are  double  sliding  doors  on  the  sides, 
and  the  end-doors  common  to  railway  cars.  This  type 
of  locomotive  is  built  with  motors  from  100  to  1,000 
horse-power.  A  very  similar  locomotive  is  built  for 
freight  use,  and  may  be  had  with  motors  of  2,000  horse¬ 
power.  These  are  built  in  several  styles,  with  two 
1-wheeled  or  two  6-wheeled  trucks,  and  also  with  6  or 
8  wheels  in  one  rigid  frame,  coupled  with  parallel  rods. 
The  larger  sizes  of  electric  switching  locomotives  re¬ 
semble  the  freight  locomotives.  The  4-wheel  switchers 
have  the  motors  and  axles  set  in  a  rigid  frame,  as  shown 
in  the  illustration.  The  series  of  Baldwin-Westing- 
house  locomotives  includes  what  may  more  properly  be 
styled  motor  cars  or  locomotive  cars,  as  they  are  simply 
passenger  cars  of  the  latest  type,  for  use  on  suburban 
railways,  and  supplied  with  locomotive  apparatus  for 
propulsion,  or  for  drawing  other  cars.  This  concern 
also  builds  electric  rack  locomotives  for  use  on  moun- 


rail.  Nevertheless,  the  reports  of  their  efficiency  are 
encouraging  to  ttiose  interested,  and  some  have  been 
conditionally  ordered  by  a  French  railway. 

The  electric  locomotive  built  by  the  General  Electric 
Company  for  use  in  the  Belt  Line  tunnel  of  the  Balti¬ 
more  Sl  Ohio  road  is  the  largest  and  most  efficient  in 
operation  up  to  that  date  (1895),  weighing  95  tons.  It 
takes  its  current  from  an  overhead  conductor,  which  is 
a  heavy  grooved  bar  of  copper,  along  which  runs  a  sliding 
piece  in  place  of  the  trolley  wheel  common  in  street- 
railway  service.  In  place  of  a  trolley  pole  a  lazy  tongs 
device  carries  the  current  from  the  slider  to  the  motors. 
There  are  four  of  these,  mounted  on  as  many  axles,  so 
that  each  axle  becomes  identical  with  the  central  rotat¬ 
ing  part  of  the  motor.  In  other  words,  each  pair  of 
drivers  is  connected  through  the  center  of  the  armature 
of  a  motor,  so  that  the  connection  is  direct  and  gearless. 
The  motors  are  six-pole  and  flexibly  supported  upon  the 
trucks,  the  armatures  being  also  flexibly  coupled  to  the 
axles,  each  armature  being  on  a  hollow  shaft,  through 
which  the  axle  passes.  The  drivers  are  62  inches  in 
diameter,  and  each  pair  being  unconnected,  the  loco¬ 
motive  takes  easily  to  curves.  The  cab  stands  very 
high,  and  is  in  the  center  of  the  engine,  with  windows 
on  all  sides.  The  series-parallel  controller,  rheostat  and 
air-pumps  (the  latter  operated  by  a  small  motor)  are 
all  conveniently  arranged  here,  within  a  commodious 
room,  for  the  occupancy  of  the  engine-driver  and  his 
assistant.  The  locomotive  is  double-ended,  and  has  a 
Janney  automatic  coupler  at  each  end.  Its  operation 
has  been  satisfactory,  and  it  hauls  the  largest  trains 
through  the  tunnel  with  as  much  speed  as  could  be 
expected  of  any  steam  locomotive.  The  General  Elec¬ 
tric  Company  have  built  several  other  locomotives  on 
practically  the  same  design,  for  use  as  switch  engines, 
Ac.  The  Baldwin  and  Westinghouse  Companies  formed 
a  combination  in  1896  for  the  manufacture  of  a  complete 
line  of  electric  locomotives  for  all  purposes.  The  largest 
of  these  is  the  double-ended,  gearless  locomotive,  and 
was  designed  by  Messrs.  Sprague,  Duncan,  and  Hutch¬ 
inson.  This  has  eight  driving-wheels,  which  are  made 
either  with  or  without  connecting-rods.  The  armature- 
speed  and  axle-speed  being  the  same,  the  armatures  are 
either  mounted  concentrically  on  the  axles,  or  con¬ 
nected  by  means  of  cranks  and  parallel  bars,  the  latter 
construction  being  generally  preferred,  as  affording 
better  opportunity  to  rest  the  motors  on  springs.  Iron¬ 
clad  motors  are  used,  and  the  field-magnets  consist  of 
two  steel  castings,  with  field-coils  at  the  ends  of  the 


out,  and  the  current  flows  through  all  the  motors  in 
series.  The  resistance  is  then  switched  on  again  and  a 
further  arrangement  of  the  switches  follows,  so  that 
the  current  may  be  divided  and  directed  through  the 
motors  independently ;  alter  which  the  resistance  is 
again  cut  out,  step  by  step,  until  there  is  no  resistance 
in  the  circuit,  and  all  the  motors  receive  independent 


tain  railways,  or  other  steep  inclines. 

While  the  electric  locomotive  is  yet  in  its  infancy, 
very  many  railway  engineers  are  of  the  opinion  that 
its  general  adoption  is  only  a  matter  of  time,  and  that 
it  will  monopolize  suburban  passenger  traffic,  yard- 
switchiug,  and  eventually  long-distance  passenger 
travel.  The  reasons  for  believing  that  the  electric 


Fig.  2974. — four-wheel  electric  switching  locomotive. 


currents.  The  employment  of  these  resistances  to  re¬ 
duce  the  current  results  in  the  heating  of  the  strips  of 
iron  constituting  the  resistances  into  which  the  current 
is  turned,  and  it  is  necessary  to  expose  them  to  the  air 
so  that  they  may  cool  again  as  rapidly  as  possible.  As 
a  consequence  of  this  method  of  starting  the  electric 
locomotive — which  is  practically  true  of  all  electric 


Fig.  2975. — gearless  electric  locomotive. 


motors.  The  magnets  are  compound-wound,  and  the 
armatures  of  the  slotted  Westinghouse  type.  In  the 
cab  is  located  the  controller,  which  takes  the  place  of 
the  throttle  and  reversing  lever  in  a  steam  locomotive. 
A  controller  serves  to  operate  a  number  of  switches 
and  send  the  current  through  as  many  or  as  few  re¬ 
sistances  as  desired.  In  starting,  the  current  has  to  be 
let  on  gradually  by  directing  it  through  strips  of  iron 


locomotives  employing  more  than  one  motor — there  is 
a  waste  or  loss  of  electricity  at  the  outset,,  which  goes 
to  make  heat  in  the  resistances,  which  heat  is  wasted. 
In  this  respect  the  electric  locomotive  is  at  a  disadvant¬ 
age  as  compared  with  the  steam  locomotive.  The  steam 
locomotive,  however,  is  at  a  disadvantage  as  compared 
with  the  electric  in  hauling  a  heavy  train  at  low  speed, 
and  at  the  further  and  greater  disadvantage  of  having 


locomotive  will  thus  replace  the  steam  locomotive  in 
many  fields  are:  (1)  It  will  start  a  greater  load,  the 
pull  being  constant  throughout  the  entire  revolution 
of  the  driving-wheels,  whereas  the  steam  locomotive  is 
subject  to  the  dead-center  nuisance,  which  often  ren¬ 
ders  the  full  power  unavailable  at  the  start.  (2)  Con¬ 
siderable  economy  in  coal,  the  steam  locomotive  being 
much  more  wasteful  in  this  respect  than  the  stationary 
engines  used  to  develop  power  in  the  electric-power 
stations.  (3))  Reduction  in  hammering  and  side- 
strains  to  the  track.  (4)  Practicability  of  use  more 
hours  during  the  24.  (5)  Probable  less  cost  of  repairs. 

Forfreight  traffic,  however,  the  steam  locomotive  seems 
likely  to  hold  its  own  for  the  present,  though  in  this 
age  of  progress  anything  is  apt  to  be  thrown  aside,  and 
the  wonderful  machine  of  to-day  may  possibly  occupy 
the  scrap-heap  to-morrow,  making  way  for  something 
better.  Charles  E.  Cochrane,  M.E. 

Lo'da,  in  Illinois,  a  post-village  of  Iroquois  co.,  4  miles 
N.E.  of  Paxton,  on  Ill.  Cent.  R.R.  Pop.  (1897)  670. 

Lo'  gan.  John  A.,  soldier  and  statesman,  was  born  in 
Jackson  co.,  Ill.,  Feb.  9,  1824;  after  successful  practice 
of  the  law  became  a  Democratic  member  of  Congress 
in  1858.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the  Civil  War  he  took 
command  of  a  regiment  of  volunteers  in  Sept.,  1861,  and 
became  a  major-general  in  1862.  He  served  with  dis¬ 
tinction  at  Fort  Donelson  and  before  Vicksburg,  and 
in  Oct.,  1863,  took  command  of  the  15th  Army  Corps; 
commanded  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee  in  an  action 
fought  near  Atlanta,  July  22,  1864,  ami  was  one  of  the 
most  efficient  generals  under  Sherman  in  the  March  to 
the  Sea.  Referring  to  the  manner  in  which  General 
Logan  succeeded  General  McPherson,  General  Sherman 
said:  “Logan  commanded  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee 
through  this  desperate  battle  with  tlie  same  success  and 
ability  that  had  characterized  him  in  the  command  of  a 
corps  or  a  division.”  In  1866  he  entered  Congress  as  a 
Republican  member,  and  again  in  1868,  and  in  the  latter 
year  acted  as  one  of  the  managers  of  the  impeachment 
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of  President  Johnson.  In  1871  was  elected  U.  S.  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Illinois,  and  hold  the  position  of  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Military  Affairs.  He  was  the  nom¬ 
inee  of  the  Republicans  for  Vice-President  in  1884,  with 
Blaine;  the  campaign  resulted  in  the  success  of  the 
Democrats.  He  was  reelected  to  the  Senate  in  1885. 
Died  Dec.  26,  1886. 

Lo'  gan.  Sir  William  Edmond,  geologist,  was  born  in 
Montreal,  Canada,  April  23,  1798 ;  educated  at  the 
Edinburgh  High  School;  graduated  at  University  of 
Edinburgh,  in  1817 ;  entered  a  commercial  counting- 
house  in  London,  1818,  where  he  remained  for  10 
years ;  then  went  to  Wales.  While  there  prepared 
geological  maps  of  the  coal  basins,  a  work  considered 
so  excellent  that  it  was  incorporated  in  the  1-inch  maps 
■of  the  Geological  Survey,  1842-71.  He  discovered  the 
Stigmaria  underclays,  and  a  seeming  fossil  which  he 
uamed  Eozoiin  ( '<  made  use.  and  which  has  excited  much 
controversy.  His  new  mode  of  classification,  in  which 
physical  as  well  as  mineralogical  criteria  are  considered, 
marks  a  distinct  advance  in  scientific  methods.  Died 
June  22, 1875. 

Log;aii,  in  Arkansas,  a  W.  co. ;  area,  642  sq.  m. ;  bounded 
on  the  N.  by  the  Arkansas  river  and  drained  by  the 
Petit  Jean  creek.  Surface,  broken  and  hilly ;  soil,  fertile 
in  the  valleys.  Products,  corn,  cotton  ;  live  stock.  Cap. 
Paris.  Pop.  (1890)  20,774. 

Is4kgiltl,  in  Colorado  a  N.E.  co. ;  area.  1,830  sq.  m. ; 
intersected  by  the  South  Platte  river.  Surface,  rolling; 
soii,  very  fertile  and  well  watered;  irrigation  is  followed 
in  the  valleys.  Products,  live  stock,  wool,  corn,  oats, 
potatoes,  alfalfa.  Cap.  Sterling.  Pop.  (1890  )  3,070. 

I. oo  ilii .  in  Iowa,  a  post-town,  cap.  of  Harrison  co.,  30  m. 
N.  by  E.  of  Council  Bluffs,  on  C.  A  N.W.  R.  R.  Has  a 
stone  quarry  ;  ships  grain,  live  stock  and  black  walnut 
lumber.  Pop.  (1895)  1,102. 

Lo  gall,  in  Kansas,  a  W.  co. ;  area,  1,080  sq.  m.  Smoky 
Hill  river  and  numerous  branches  intersect  it.  Surface, 
gently  undulating;  soil,  rich  and  very  productive; 
building  stone  and  brick  clay  in  places.  A  good  stock 
country,  mild  winters,  with  but  little  snow.  Cap.  Rus¬ 
sell  Springs.  Pop.  (1895)  2,071. 

—A  post-village  of  Phillips  co.,  18  m.  S.  W.  of  Phillips- 
burg,  on  Mo.  Pac.  R.  R.  Has  abundant  building  stone. 
Pop.  (1895)  329. 

Log  ;an.  in  Nebraska,  a  W.  central  co. ;  area,  576  sq.m.; 
watered  by  the  South  Loup  river  and  its  tributaries. 
Surface,  undulating  prairie;  soil,  very  fertile.  Prod., 
corn,  wheat,  oats,  rye,  barley,  potatoes,  hay  and  wool ; 
live  stock.  Cap.  Gandv.  Pop.  (1890)  1,378. 

Loga II .  in  North  Dakota,  a  S.  central  co. ;  area,  1,008  sq. 
m. ;  watered  by  Beaver  creek  and  several  fine  lakes. 
Surface,  smooth  plains,  and  rolling  ranges;  soil,  very 
fertile;  building-stone  of  fine  quality  in  several  locali¬ 
ties.  Pi-oducts,  wheat,  rye,  oats  barley,  buckwheat,  po¬ 
tatoes,  and  all  vegetables ;  live  stock  is  a  leading  feature. 
Cap.  Napoleon.  Pop.  (1897)  1,450. 

Log-  an,  in  Oklahoma,  a  N.  central  co. ;  area,  750  sq.  m. ; 
intersected  by  the  Cimarron  river.  Surface,  rolling, 
with  much  level  valley  lands;  soil,  fertile,  rich  sandy 
loam ;  timber.  Products,  wheat,  corn,  cotton,  kaffir  corn, 
oats,  rye,  potatoes,  broom  corn ;  a  fine  stock  country. 
County-seat,  Guthrie,  which  is  also  the  territorial  capi¬ 
tal.  Pop.  (1897  )  20,000. 

Logarith'mic  Spi'ral.  (Math.)  A  curve-line  inti¬ 
mately  connected  with  the  logarithmic  curve.  It  inter¬ 
sects  all  its  radiants  at  the  same  angle,  which  angle  is 
the  modulus  of  the  system  of  logarithms  represented 
by  the  particular  spiral. 

Los- t’a  •»'*»»  t'aini»aig-n'.  (V.  S.  Hist.)  The  presi¬ 
dential  campaign  of  1840,  in  which  William  Henry 
Harrison  was  the  successful  candidate.  His  supporters 
made  political  capital  of  his  pioneer  experiences;  “hard 
cider”  and  “log-cabin”  became  catch-words  of  the 
canvass,  and  miniature  log-cabins  were  features  of  the 
Whig  parades. 

Log'coek,  n.  ( Ornith.)  The  great  pileated  woodpecker 
( Ceophheus  pileatus)  of  the  southern  part  of  the,  U.  S. ; 
it  is  black,  with  a  scarlet  crest,  and  has  a  white  streak 
down  the  neck.  It  utters  a  shrieking  cry. 

Lojr's'erhead  Shrike.  (Ornith.)  The  common 
shrike,  or  butcher  bird  (see  Lanid.e)  of  the  southern 
parts  of  the  U.  S. 

Loggerhead  Tnrfle.  See  Turtle. 

Lo«is'tics.  ».  (Mil it.)  That  branch  of  military  sci¬ 
ence  or  art  which  deals  with  the  comparative  warlike 
resources  of  countries  between  which  wrar  is  likely  to 
break  out,  and  also  with  the  conditions  under  which  it 
has  to  be  conducted,  the  means  of  transit,  resources  of 
food,  geographical  features,  climate,  Ac. 

Lossoill'achy.  (Games.)  A  game  of  words  or  word¬ 
making,  played  by  several  persons  with  cards  each  con¬ 
taining  one  letter. 

Lojsr'othete,  n.  An  accountant;  an  officer  of  the 
Byzantine  Empire,  who  was  the  head  of  an  adminis¬ 
trative  department;  the  public  treasurer,  or  the  chan¬ 
cellor  of  the  empire. 

Lo'jry.  a.  (Local.)  Dull,  heavy,  sleepy,  stupid. 

J. o’ka.  n.  A  Sanskrit  word,  signifying  one  of  the  sub¬ 
divisions  of  the  universe.  The  number  of  lokas  vary 
in  the  Hindu  writings  from  three — heaven,  earth  and 
hell — to  as  many  as  fourteen  when  the  division  is  more 
elaborate. 

Loin'hard.  in  Illinois,  a  post-village  of  DuPage  co.,  20 
m.  W.  of  Chicago,  on  Chic.  Gt.  Western  and  C.  A  N.W. 
R.Rs.  Pop.  (1897)  700. 

Lom'poc.  in  California,  a  post-town  of  Santa  Batbara 
Co.,  60  m.  W.  by  N.  of  Santa  Barbara.  Pop.  (1897)  1,175. 

Lon'doil  Mills,  in  Illinois,  a  post-village  of  Fulton 
co.,  19  m.  S.  by  E.  of  Galesburg,  on  the  Iowa  Central  R.R. 
Pop.  (1897)  825. 


Long  Beach.  In  California,  a  post-village  of  Los 
Angeles  co.,  20  m.  S.  of  Los  Angeles,  on  L.  A.  T.  and  So. 
Pac.  R.Rs.  Pop.  (1890)  564. 

Long1  Itranell.  in  New  Jersey,  a  post-town  and 
fashionable  watering-place  of  Monmouth  co.,  on  the 
Atlantic  coast,  stretching  some  five  miles  along  the 
beach,  and  distinguished  for  its  magnificent  ocean 
drive.  It  was  the  first  summer  resort  to  be  established 
by  New  Yorkers,  and  became  the  home  of  many  promi¬ 
nent  public  men.  Its  suburb,  Elberon,  contains  only 
expensive  residences.  Long  Branch  itself  has  a  popu¬ 
lation  of  about  8,000,  often  temporarily  increased  in 
summer  to  30.000.  A  number  of  vast  hotels,  built  in 
the  fashion  of  a  half  century  ago,  lend  character  and 
permanence  to  the  place,  in  spite  of  the  ephemeral 
appearance  of  villas  and  pavilions  and  the  summer 
shops. 

Long;  Prai'rie.  in  Minnesota,  a  post-village,  cap.  of 
Todd  co.,  46  m.  N.W.  of  St.  Cloud,  on  Gt.  Nor.  R.R.  •  has 
several  mills.  Pop.  (1895)  1,079. 

Long'lmw,  n.  The  common  bow,  drawn  and  dis¬ 
charged  by  hand,  in  contradistinction  to  the  cross-bow. 
Particularly,  a  bow  over  five  feet  long,  such  as  the  great 
war  and  hunting  bows  of  the  middle  ages. 

Long'dale.  in  Virginia,  a  post-village  of  Alleghany  co., 
52  m.  W.  S.W.  of  Staunton,  on  C.  A  0.  R.  R.;  has  a  blast 
furnace.  Pop.  (1897)  890. 

Long' fellow,  Samuel,  clergyman  (brother  of  the 
poet,  Henry  W.  Longfellow),  was  born  at  Portland,  Me., 
June  18,  1819.  -In  1839  he  graduated  from  Harvard, 
and  from  its  Divinity  School  in  1846;  became  pastor  at 
Fall  River,  Mass.,  in  1848,  aud  from  1853  to  1860  was 
minister  of  the  Second  Unitarian  Church,  Brooklyn. 
His  health  failing,  he  visited  Europe.  On  his  return  to 
America,  settled  at  Cambridge,  Mass.,  and  about  1880 
occupied  a  pulpit  at  Germantown,  Philadelphia.  He 
was  a  contributor  to  the  Radical  and  other  periodicals, 
and  published  Hymns  of  the  Spirit,  and  books  for  service 
in  Unitarian  churches.  At  the  time  of  his  death  was 
engaged  in  writing  his  brother’s  biography.  Died  Oct. 
3,  1892. 

Long'-tiaud,  n.  Ordinary  writing  with  words  in 
full,  in  distinction  from  shorthand,  or  stenographic 
writing. 

Long'liiont.  in  Colorado,  a  post-village  of  Boulder 
co.,  56  m.  N.N.W.  of  Denver,  on  B.  &  M.  R.  and  Un.  Pac., 
D.  A  G.  R.  Rs.  It  is  surrounded  by  grand  mountain 
scenery,  and  gold  and  lignite  are  found  in  the  vicinity. 
Pop.  H897)  1,820. 

I,oilg  |lilie,  in  Nebraska,  a  post-village  of  Brown  co., 
10  m.  E.  of  Ainsworth,  on  F.,  E.  A  M.  Y.  R.  R. ;  has 
several  mills.  Pop.  (1897)  660. 

Lonjjr'-spur.  n.  (Ornith.)  An  Arctic  finch  (Plectro- 
phaues  lapponiens),  of  northern  Europe  and  America, 
which  comes  south  in  midwinter  to  the  northerly  parts 
of  the  U.  S.  It  breeds  only  in  high  latitudes,  making 
a  nest  of  moss,  Ac.,  on  the  ground.  It  usually  associates 
in  small  flocks  with  the  snow  buntings. 

Loug'ton,  in  Kansas,  a  post-village  of  Elk  co.,  25  m. 
N.W.  of  Independence,  on  A.,  T.  A  S.  Fe  R..  R.  Pop. 
(18951  548. 

Long'view.  in  Texas,  a  post-town,  cap.  of  Gregg  co., 
23  m.  W.  of  Marshall,  on  I.  &  G.  N.,  and  2  other  It.  Rs. ; 
has  foundry  and  plow  works,  saw  and  planing  mills. 
Lumber,  cotton  and  hides  are  shipped.  Pop.  (1897) 
2,340. 

Loo'mis.  Elias,  physicist,  was  born  in  Conn,  in  1811; 
graduated  at  Yale  in  183(1,  and  became  (1844  )  professor 
of  Natural  Philosophy  in  New  York  University.  In 
1860  he  wasappointed  to  the  chair  ofNatural  Philosophy 
and  Astronomy  at  Yale.  He  assisted  in  the  first  experi¬ 
ments  by  which  the  speed  of  the  electric  current  on 
wires  was  determined,  in  1848.  Died  in  1889.  He  wrote 
Elements  of  Natural  Philosophy,  and  an  Introduction  to 
Practical  Astronomy. 

Lord  Lieuten'ant.  (Eng. Pol.)  An  official  of  high 
rank,  representing  the  sovereign;  as,  the  Viceroy  or 
L.  L.  of  Ireland,  who  is  a  member  of  the  ministry, 
retiring  from  office  with  them.  He  has  control  of  the 
government  of  the  country,  subject  to  the  approval  of 
the  ministry  in  office,  and  nearly  all  the  patronage  is 
also  vested  in  him.  He  is  assisted  in  his  government 
by  a  privy  council  nominated  by  the  sovereign. — The 
L.  L.  of  a  county  in  Great  Britain  is  the  principal 
official  of  the  county,  at  whose  nomination  all  deputy- 
lieutenants  and  justices  of  the  peace  are  appointed,  and 
first  commissions  in  the  yeomanry,  militia  and  volun¬ 
teers  are  given. 

Lord  of  Misrule,  or  Master  of  the  Revf,i,s.  For¬ 
merly  in  English  aristocratic  families,  an  officer  who 
superintended  the  Christmas  revels,  from  All-hallow  Eve 
to  Candlemas  Day. 

Lordol'atry,  n.  (Humorous.)  Excessive  regard  or 
reverence  for  nobility  or  aristocracy. 

Lorettine',  n.  (If  C.  Ch.)  One  of  an  order  of  nuns 
called  Sisters  of  Loretta,  or  Friends  of  Mary  at  the  Foot 
of  the  Cross,  established  in  Kentucky  in  1812,  The 
members  devote  themselves  to  the  care  and  education 
of  destitute  orphan  girls.  There  are  other  orders  of  the 
name  in  different  countries. 

Lo'rin,  in  California,  a  post-town  of  Alameda  co.,  about 
2  m.  N.  of  Oakland.  Pop.  743. 

Lo'ringr,  William  H.,  born  in  North  Carolina,  Dec.  4, 
1818.  He  was  engaged  in  the  war  of  Texan  indepen¬ 
dence,  and  in  the  Florida  war  (1836-42) ;  member  of 
the  Florida  legislature  for  four  years ;  served  in  the 
Mexican  war.  Besides  other  services,  he  marched  to 
New  Mexico  (1856),  and  afterward  to  Utah  to  assist 
General  A.  S.  Johnston’s  expedition ;  visited  Europe 
(1859),  and  on  his  return  (1860).  took  command  of  the 
department  of  New  Mexico.  He  entered  the  Confed¬ 


erate  service  in  the  Civil  War  as  brigadier-general ;  was 
promoted  to  the  rank  of  major-general.  After  the  war 
he  became  inspector-general  of  the  Egyptian  army; 
subsequently  had  command  of  the  coast  of  Egypt,  and 
(1875-76)  was  second  in  command  and  chief-of-staff  of 
the  army  in  the  expedition  to  Abyssinia.  Returned  to 
the  U.  S.  in  1879.  His  services  were  rewarded  by  sev¬ 
eral  distinguished  marks  of  honor.  Died  Dec.  3,  1886. 

Lome.  John  George  Edward  Henry  Douglas  Suth¬ 
erland  Campbell,  Marquis  of,  eldest  son  of  the  Duke 
of  Argyll,  was  born  in  London,  Aug.  6,  1845;  educated 
at  Eton,  St.  Andrew’s  University,  and  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge.  He  represented  Argyllshire  as  a  Liberal 
member  of  Parliament  (1868-78) ;  was  married  to  the 
Princess  Louise  in  1871;  and  was  Governor-general  of 
Canada  (1873-88).  He  has  contributed  to  magazines 
both  in  England  and  in  America,  and  has  also  pub¬ 
lished  several  books  and  poems. 

Los'Ning;,  Benson  John,  historian,  was  born  at  Beek- 
man,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  12,  1813;  engaged  as  watchmaker  at 
Poughkeepsie  (1826-35),  and  later  as  a  journalist  there. 
Removing  to  New  Vick  city  (1838)  he  became  a  wood- 
engraver,  and  edited  The  Family  Magazine,  an  illustrated 
monthly.  The  Young  Peoples'  Mirror  was  published 
under  his  supervision  in  1848— 19,  and  from  1872  to  1885 
he  edited  tlie  American  Historical  Record.  He  is  best 
known  by  his  historical  works,  of  a  popular  rather 
than  profound  character,  which  include:  Pictorial  Field- 
book  of  the  Revolution ;  History  of  the  United  States ;  Lives 
of  the  Presidents ;  The  Civil  War  in  America ;  Cyclopmdia 
of  United  States  History,  Ac.  Died  June  3,  1891. 

Lo'tali.  n.  [East  Ind.]  A  small  brass  or  copper  pot, 
spherical  or  melon-shaped  in  form,  made  and  used  in 
India  as  a  water-jar.  It  is  usually  highly  decorated  by 
intricate  incised  designs. 

Lotlia'rio,  ».  [Name  of  a  character  in  Rowe’s  drama 
of  The  Fair  Penitent  (1703) .]  A  gay  deceiver ;  a  seducer ; 
a  libertine. 

Loti  (lij-ie'),  Pierrf.  (pseudonym  of  Julien  Viaud), 
novelist,  was  born  at  Rochefort,  France,  Jan.  14,  1850; 
a  voluminous  writer  of  stories,  chiefly  of  Japan,  Tahili, 
Senegal,  Morocco,  Ac.,  and  with  sailors  and  fishermen 
as  conspicuous  characters.  He  is  one  of  the  much-read 
authors  of  the  day;  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
Academy  in  1891. 

Lotze  (lut's'h),  Rudolf  Herrman,  philosopher,  was’ 
born  in  Germany  in  1817 ;  was  a  professor  at  Leipsic, 
and  subsequently  at  Gottingen  ;  a  follower  of  Leibnitz 
aud  Herbert.  Wrote  several  works  on  metaphysics  and 
physiology. 

Lon'doil,  in  Tennessee,  an  E.  co. ;  area.  256  sq.  m.; 
watered  by  the  Holston,  Clinch,  and  Little  Tennessee 
rivers.  Surface,  hilly ;  soil,  fertile.  Products,  corn, 
wheat,  oats,  butter,  wool,  pork,  live  stock.  Cap.  Lou¬ 
don.  Pop.  (1890  )  9,273. 

Louisine  (loo-e-ze n'),  n.  A  light  summer  silk. 

Louis'ville,  in  Colorado,  a  post-village  of  Boulder 
co.,  8  m.  E.  of  Boulder,  on  Un.  Pac.  and  D.  A  G.  R.Rs. 
Pop.  (1897)  860. 

Louk'otini.  n.  A  Turkish  and  Greek  sweetmeat  of 
figs;  fig-paste. 

Loup,  in  Nebraska,  a  central  co. ;  area,  576  sq.  m.  ; 
intersected  by  North  Loup  and  Calamus  rivers.  Sur¬ 
face,  partly  high  rolling  and  partly  level  valley;  well 
watered ;  soil,  very  fertile.  Products,  barley,  wheat, 
oats,  corn,  aud  poiatoes;  excellent  grazing  for  cattle 
and  horses.  Cattle  and  hog  raising  are  the  chief  indus¬ 
tries.  Cap.  Taylor.  Pop.  (1890)  1,662. 

Loup,  or  Loup  City,  in  Nebraska,  a  post-village,  cap. 
of  Sherman  co.,  42  m.  N.  of  Kearney,  on  B.  A  M.  R.  and 
Un.  Pac.  R.Rs.;  has  large  flour  mills.  Pop.  (1890)  671. 

Lo  vo'-eli i l<l.  n.  A  euphemism  for  a  child  born  out' 
of  wedlock. 

Love'-day ,  n.  A  day  appointed  for  the  settlement  of 
quarrels  and  differences. — A  day  when  one  neighbor 
helps  another  without  hire. 

Love'laiid.  in  Colorado,  a  post-village  of  Larimer  co., 
59  m.  N.  of  Denver,  on  Un.  Pac.,  D.  A  G.  R.Rs.  A  summer 
resort  with  grand  mountain  scenery.  Pop.  (1897  )  750. 

Lovelocks,  in  Nevada,  a  post-village  of  Humboldt 
co.,  on  Un.  Pac.  R.  R.  Pop.  (1897)  662. 

Lov'ing',  in  Texas,  a  W.  co. ;  area,  900  sq.  m. ;  bounded 
on  the  W.  by  the  Rio  Pecos.  Cap.  Mentone. 

Low,  Seth,  educator,  was  born  in  Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  Jan. 
18, 1850.  He  was  educated  at  the  Brooklyn  Polytechnic 
Institute  and  at  Columbia  College.  He  entered  the 
tea-importing  house  of  his  father,  and  finally  became  a 
member  of  the  firm  and  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
serving  on  some  of  its  most  important  committees.  He 
was  also  prominent  in  other  commercial  bodies,  and 
influential  in  the  organization  of  the  Brooklyn  Board 
of  Charities.  He  was  elected  mayor  of  Brooklyn  in 
1881  and  re-elected  in  1883,  an  office  which  he  filled 
with  rare  distinction.  In  1890  he  was  elected  president 
of  Columbia  College  (now  University). 

Low'moor.  in  Virginia,  a  post-village  of  Alleghany 
co.,  5  m.  S.  E.  of  Covington,  on  C.  A  0.  R.  R.  Iron  ore 
is  mined  here.  Pop.  (1897)  1,080. 

Lnala'ba.  n.  (Geog.)  The  Congo  river.  This  was 
the  name  given  to  the  river  by  Dr.  Livingstone,  who 
discovered  its  central  portion,  but  was  not  certain  ol  its 
sources  or  its  mouth. 

Lub'ber’s  Point.  (Naut.)  A  black  vertical  line 
on  the  inside  of  the  case  of  a  mariner’s  compass.  This 
line  and  the  pin  in  which  the  card  turns  are  in  the 
same  vertical  line  with  the  keel  of  the  ship,  and  hence 
the  rhumb  opposite  the  lubber’s  point  shows  the  course 
of  the  ship  at  any  time.  The  lubber’s  point,  however, 
deviates  from  its  proper  position  when  the  ship  is  heeled 
over ;  hence,  seamen  do  not  implicitly  depend  on  it — as 
its  name  implies. 
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Lllb'bock.  Sir  John,  Bart.,  a  distinguished  naturalist 
and  ethnolographer,  was  born  in  London,  in  1834; 
president  of  the  Entomological  Society,  and  vice- 
president  of  the  Liumean  and  Ethnological  Societies; 
has  published  Pre- Historic  Time*,  as  Illustrated  by  Ancient 
Remains  and  the  Manners  and  Customs  of  Modern  Savages ; 
The  Origin  of  Civilization  and  the  Primitive  Condition  of 
Man ;  The  Origin  and  Metamorphoses  of  Insects ;  On 
British  WUdflowers,  Considered  in  Relation  to  Insects; 
Ant*,  Bees,  and  Wasps ;  The  Senses  and  Instincts  of  Ani¬ 
mals ;  The  Beauties  of  Nature;  The  Use  of  Life,  and  an 
interesting  book  on  The  Scenery  of  Switzerland. 

Lubbock,  in  Texas,  a  N.  W.  central  co. ;  area,  900 
'  sq.  m. ;  intersected  by  the  Brazos  river.  Cap.  Lubbock. 
Pop.  (1890)  33. 

luce,  iu  Michigan,  A  N.E.  co. ;  area,  915  sq.  in.;  watered 
by  the  Sucker,  Big  Two-hearted,  and  Tahquamenon 
rivers,  and  numerous  lakes.  Soil,  fertile,  especially 
adapted  for  grazing;  lias  pine  and  hard  wood  lumber. 
Products,  hay,  oats,  wheat,  and  other  cereals ;  peas ; 
lumber,  shingles,  and  pig  iron.  Cap.  Newberry.  Pop. 
(1894)  2,348. 

Lucerne',  n.  ( Bot.  and  Agric.)  Perennial,  clover-like 
forage-plant,  yielding  several  crops  in  a  season ;  it  is 
tall  and  slender,  of  a  peculiarly  vivid  green,  and  bears 
racemes  of  large  purple  flowers.  It  is  particularly 
adapted  to  dry,  hot  climates  and  sandy  soils,  as  its  long 
roots  enable  it  to  live  through  drought,  and  is  therefore 
extensively  cultivated  throughout  the  Rocky  Mountain 
region,  where  it  is  known  as  alfalfa. 

Ln'cigen,  n.  A  simple  mechanism  for  illumination, 
which  is  especially  useful  out-of-doors,  where  a  cheap 
light  of  large  illuminating  power  is  required.  It  oper¬ 
ates  on  the  principal  of  mixing  air  with  minutely 
divided  particles  of  oil,  and  lighting  the  mixture  in  a 
superheated  chamber,  from  which  the  flame  rises  in  a 
high  stream,  due  to  the  strong  pressure  of  the  released 
air.  Almost  any  kind  of  crude  or  waste  oil  may  be  em¬ 
ployed.  The  usual  arrangement  consists  in  a  small  oil- 
tank  supported  on  a  shelf,  and  connected  by  a  pipe  with 
the  burner.  Another  pipe  leads  in  compressed  air,  which 
draws  the  oil  out  in  a  fine  spray,  on  the  well-known 
principle  of  a  cologne  spray.  The  oil  being  let  in 
through  a  pipe  that  spirals  about  the  lower  part  of  the 
flame,  is  half  vaporized  when  it  escapes,  and  the  mix¬ 
ture  proves  very  inflammable. 

Lu'cule,  n.  [Lat.,  dim.  of  lux  (lucis),  light.]  A 
luminous  spot  on  the  sun. 

Ln'ders,  Alexander  Nicolaievitcii,  Count  von,  a 
distinguished  Russian  general,  was  born  in  1790,  of 
German  descent.  He  served  in  the  campaigns  of 
1812-14,  and  in  1848  occupied  Wallachia  with  an  army 
corps,  and  in  the  year  following  entered  Transylvania, 
where  he  joined  his  forces  to  those  of  the  Austrian 
general,  Packner,  took  Kronstadt  and  Hermannsladt, 
July  21,  and  on  the  31st  defeated  the  Hungarian  army 
under  Bern.  August  4,  he  again  defeated  the  latter, 
and  combining  his  troops  with  those  of  Riidiger,  com¬ 
pelled  Gen.  Gdrgey  to  surrender,  13th.  He  afterward 
held  an  important  command  in  the  Crimea,  and  in  1861 
was  made  lieutenant-general  of  Poland.  Died  in  1874. 

Llld'ington,  in  Michigan,  a  city,  cap.  of  Mason  co., 
on  Lake  Michigan,  70  m.  N.  of  Grand  Haven,  on  E.  L. 
and  F.  &  P.  M.  R.  Rs. ;  has  an  excellent  harbor,  and 
extensive  saw  ami  shingle  mills  with  a  very  large  pro¬ 
duct ;  also  salt  works,  iron  works,  and  other  manufac¬ 
tures.  Pop.  (1894)  8,244. 

Lndol'fian  NTnni'ber.  (Math.)  The  number 
(3T415926)  expressing  the  ratio  of  the  circumference 
of  a  circle  to  its  diameter;  so  called  from  Ludolf  van 
Ceulen,  a  mathematician  of  the  17th  century,  who 
investigated  this  ratio. 

Lut'kin,  in  Texas,  a  post-village,  cap  of  Angelina  co.. 
290  m.  N.  E.  of  Austin,  on  H.,  E.  &  W.  T.  and  St.  L.  S. 
W.  R  Rs.  Pop.  (1897  )  680. 

Lll'genbeel,  ill  South  Dakota,  a  S.W.  co. ;  area,  1,080 
sq.  m. ;  intersected  by  the  South  Fork  of  White  river. 
U  norganized. 

Ln'ling,  in  Texas,  a  post-town  of  Caldwell  co.,  44  m. 
S.  of  Austin,  on  S.  A.  &  A.  P.  and  So.  Pac..  R.  Rs. ;  has 
a  cottonseed-oil  mill,  several  gins,  and  grist  mills.  Cot¬ 
ton,  live  stock,  and  pecans  are  extensively  shipped. 
Pop.  (1897)  2,320. 

Lnm'bering,  n.  The  lumber  interests  of  the  U.  S. 
are  under  the  quasi-control  of  the  Forestry  Division 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  The  report  for  1896 
shows  that  about  one-fourth  of  the  whole  country  still 
remains  an  uncut  forest,  there  being  about  495,000,060 
acres,  exclusive  of  the  Alaskan  forests  and  those  in 
the  Indian  reservations.  The  present  demand  for 
wood  and  lumber  results  in  the  cutting  of  about 
24,000,000,000  feet  annually,  of  which  5,000,000,000 
feet  go  into  building-lumber  and  the  manufactures, 
500,060,000  into  fences,  600,000,000  for  railway  tiles, 
250,000,000  for  charcoal,  150,000,000  for  mining  timbers, 
and  the  balance,  or  nearly  18,000,000,(XXJ  feet,  or  more 
properly  about  140,000,000  cords,  goes  for  fuel.  It  is 
evident  from  these  figures  that  a  stoppage  of  the  use 
of  good  timber  for  fuel  would  go  far  to  save  the  lumber 
interests  of  the  country,  which  at  the  present  rate 
of  consumption  are  dangerously  near  an  extinction. 
There  are  about  500  species  of  trees  in  the  U.  S.,  and 
almost  all  of  them  are  useful  for  lumber.  In  Maine  is 
found  the  white  pine,  spruce,  hemlock,  and  cedar.  A 
little  westward  grow  the  oak,  elm,  hickory,  sassafras, 
ash,  linden,  and  laurel.  Around  the  Great  Lakes  the 
timber  is  mostly  pine.  West  of  these  are  found  the 
spruce,  cypress,  pine,  aspen,  willow,  and  juniper.  In 
the  Middle  and  Southern  States  grow  the  yellow  pine, 
cypress,  cottonwood,  and  buttonwood.  On  the  Pacific 
coast  are  found  more  species  of  pine,  giant  cedars  and 


spruces,  and  various  firs.  In  California  grows  the 
famous  redwood,  and  within  Alaska  gigantic  spruces, 
firs,  poplars,  and  birches.  In  1890,  there  was  invested 
in  the  lumber  business  in  the  country  a  total  of 
$622,000,000  of  capital,  as  against  $109,606,000  in  1860. 
The  rate  of  wages  paid  employees  in  the  business  has 
almost  doubled  during  the  same  period,  an  increase 
of  65  per  cent,  being  recorded  between  1860  and  1870. 
In  1866  Maine,  New  York,  and  Pennsylvania  were  the 
heaviest  producers  of  lumber,  but  in  1890  the  center 
of  lumber  production  had  moved  into  Michigan,  Min¬ 
nesota,  and  Wisconsin.  The  New  England  woods  have 
been  heavily  denuded,  the  white  pine  being  mostly 
cut.  The  yellow  pine  of  the  South  is  largely  taking 
its  place,  and  the  cypress  has  come  largely  into  use  for 
shingles.  Cherry  has  been  nearly  exhausted,  and  birch 
is  much  used  as  a  substitute,  or  gum  and  elm  where 
cheaper  woods  are  wanted.  Spruce  and  hemlock  have 
also  replaced  the  white  pine  in  many  uses,  and  poplar, 
cypress,  cottonwood,  and  basswood  are  much  in  vogue 
where  formerly  white  pine  was  wanted.  Spruce  is 
stronger  than  white  pine,  and  hence  grows  in  popularity 
for  structural  purposes.  Yellow  pine  is  stronger,  hand¬ 
somer  and  more  durable  than  the  white,  though  not 
so  easily  worked.  The  universal  method  of  lumbering 
is  to  cut  the  timber  into  logs  where  it  is  felled,  and  to 
haul  it  or  float  it  to  the  saw-mill,  where  it  is  sawn  into 
timber,  boards,  scanning,  shingles,  Ac.,  and  shipped  by 
rail  or  schooner  to  destination.  The  specific  methods 
used  in  a  given  region  differ  according  to  the  conve¬ 
niences,  the  lay  of  the  land,  water-courses,  &c.  In 
Maine  and  Nova  Scotia  a  great  deal  of  lumber  has 
been  felled,  floated  down  the  streams  in  drives,  and 
sometimes  made  into  great  rafts  and  towed  down  the 
coast.  The  ground  being  hilly,  it  was  often  possible 
for  the  woodman  to  bring  down  a  row  of  trees  growing 
on  a  line  on  rising  ground  by  chopping  each  tree  half 
in  two,  and  then  felling  the  highest  of  the  row,  so 
that  it  might  fall  and  bring  down  the  others  with  it. 
Oxen  were  employed  to  haul  the  logs,  rude  sledges 
being  used  in  winter.  The  logs  were  rolled  on  the 
sledges  by  passing  a  chain  underand  around  them,  so 
that  the  oxen  could  roll  them  up  on  skids.  As  the 
railways  were  extended  the  floating  of  logs  has 
decreased,  and  large  lumber  rafts  are  now  seldom  seen 
aloug  the  Maine  coast.  The  increased  tariff  of  1897 
has  also  cut  off  the  influx  of  lumber  from  the  Nova 
Scotia  woods.  In  the  Wisconsin  region,  where  pine  is 
the  principal  product  of  the  forest,  the  sawmills  follow 
the  forests  as  they  are  cut.  These  mills  are  usually 
located  on  some  small  lake,  and  railways  or  tramways 
are  run  out  into  the  standing  timber.  The  timber 
near  the  streams  is  cut  first,  and  a  great  deal  of  the 
work  is  accomplished  in  winter,  because  the  frozen 
ground  makes  hauling  easy,  especially  in  swampy 
places.  The  men  who  cut  paths  through  which  to 
haul  the  logs  are  known  as  swampers.  An  expert 
woodman  selects  the  trees  to  be  cut,  notes  which  way 
they  tend  to  fall,  and  notches  them  on  the  lower  side 
with  his  axe.  He  is  followed  by  2  sawyers  with  a 
long  cross-cut  saw.  They  each  take  an  end,  and,  cutting 
on  the  side  opposite  to  the  notch,  saw  away  until  a 
cracking  sound  gives  evidence  that  the  tree  is  tumbling. 
They  then  give  a  peculiar  warning  cry  and  scramble 
out  of  the  way,  while  the  tree  comes  crashing  down. 
They  next  saw  the  log  into  lengths.  If  it  is  large,  the 
lengths  are  usually  16  feet;  if  small,  32  feet.  For  haul¬ 
ing  the  logs  the  “  big  wheels  ”  are  much  used.  These 
wheels  are  probably  the  largest  vehicle  wheels  made 
anywhere,  being  10  to  12  feet  in  diameter,  and  having 
6-inch  tires.  The  logs  are  chained  to  the  axle,  and 
a  pair  of  horses  drag  them  usually  to  some  near-by 
lake  or  stream,  where  they  are  made  up  in  rafts  and 
floated  to  the  railway.  Where  the  logs  are  to  be 
taken  from  the  water,  rails  are  run  down  the  beach 
to  afford  a  support  on  which  the  logs  may  be  rolled. 
A  car  is  then  conveniently  located,  and  skids  placed 
against  the  side.  A  chain  or  rope  is  attached  to  the 
end  of  a  log,  and  it  is  drawn  out  of  the  water  by 
allowing  it  to  lie  across  another  log,  which  serves  as  a 
roller.  A  pair  of  horses  by  this  means  can  readily 
draw  large  logs  up  the  skids  on  to  the  car.  The  cars 
are  usually  drawn  to  the  sawmill  by  horses,  though 
some  mills  having  several  miles  of  railroad  employ 
locomotives.  In  a  great  many  sections  one  of  the 
methods  of  transporting  the  logs  is  to  lay  a  double  row 
of  smooth  logs,  and  grease  their  uppersurfaces,  forming 
a  track  upon  which  logs  may  be  hauled  along  length¬ 
wise  by  horses,  with  little  effort  and  not  much  danger 
of  the  logs  leaving  its  path.  In  other  cases  logs  are 
handled  by  means  of  flumes,  or  great  troughs  of  water 
run  down  an  incline. 

A  small  quantity  of  lumber  is  exported  from  the 
United  States  to  a  number  of  European  and  some  South 
American  ports,  but  the  great  bulk  of  the  lumber  sawed 
is  for  home  consumption.  See  Forestry. 

I.,  ii 'll  a  Motli.  ( Entom .)  A  large  and  beautiful 
North  American  moth  (Actios  luna),  having  delicate 
light  green  wings,  with  a  purplish  anterior  margin, 
the  other  margins  edged  with  pale  yellow.  Each  wing 
has  a  luniform  spot  surrounded  by  yellow,  blue  and 
black  rings.  The  larva  feeds  on  the  leaves  of  hickory, 
sassafras  or  maple. 

Llipulili  ( loo'pu-lin ),  n.  The  fine  yellow  powder  of 
hops,  often  used  in  medicine.  It  has  a  penetrating, 
aromatic  odor,  and  consists  of  minute  glands  found  on 
the  ftuit.  It  is  obtained  by  drying,  heating,  and  sifting 
the  hops. 

Lure,  n.  A  long,  curved  trumpet,  of  old-fashioned 
form ;  it.  is  still  used  in  Scandinavia  for  calling  cattle, 
and  by  travellers  for  signalling. 


Lusk,  William  Thompson,  physician  and  surgeon,  was 
born  at  Norwich,  Conn.,  in  1838;  spent  one  year  at 
Yale,  and  then  went  abroad  to  study  medicine  in  Berlin 
and  Heidelberg,  whence  he  returned  to  seive  in  the 
Union  army  from  1861  to  1863.  In  1864  he  received  his 
diploma  from  Bellevue  Hospital  Medical  College,  when 
he  returned  to  pursue  his  post-graduate  studies  in  Edin¬ 
burgh,  Paris,  Vienna,  and  Prague.  In  1865  he  began 
practicing  in  New  York,  making  a  specialty  of  obstetrics 
and  diseases  of  women;  was  lecturer  on  Physiology  at 
Harvard  in  1871,  professor  of  Obstetrics  in  Bellevue 
Hospital  Medical  College,  and  visiting  physician  at 
Bellevue  Hospital,  a  post  which  he  filled  until  the  time 
of  his  death  in  June,  1897.  He  was  co-editor  of  the 
New  York  Medical  Journal  and  author  of  several  books, 
among  which  the  most  important.  The  Science  and  Ait. 
of  Midwifery,  has  been  translated  into  several  languages. 

Ln'ther.  in  Michigan,  a  post-village  of  Lake  co.,  18  m. 
N.E.  of  Baldwin,  on  the  G.  R.  &  I.  and  M.  &  L.  R.  Rs. 
Pop.  (1894)  823. 

Lntnani'ian.  n.  A  North  American  language-stock 
spoken  by  the  Modoc  and  Klamath  Indians  of  northern 
California. 

Luieriie'.  in  Minnesota,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Rock 
co.,  32  in.  W.  of  Worthington,  on  IL,  C.  R.  &  N.  and 
C.,  St.  P.,  51.  &  O.  R.  Rs.  ;  has  some  manufactui  es. 
Pop.  (1895)  1,890. 

Lux,  n.;  pi.  luces.  [Lat.]  (Elec.)  A  name  proposed 
by  Preeee  for  the  unit  of  intensity  of  illumination,  this, 
being  the  illumination  given  by  a  standard  candle  at 
the  distance  of  12  7  inches,  or  that  from  one  cartel  at 
the  distance  of  one  meter,  or  that  from  a  lamp  of 
10,000  candles  at  105  8  feet 

Luz,  n.  [Ileb.]  In  Rabbinical  legends,  an  unidenti¬ 
fied  bone  in  the  human  body,  destined  to  be  the  germ 
of  the  glorified  body  at  the  resurrection. 

Luzerne',  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-borougli  of  Luzerne 
co.,  8  m.  S.W.  of  Lackawanna  Junction,  on  Leh.  Val. 
and  W.  &  N.  R.  Rs. ;  has  drill  factories  and  flour  and 
feed  mills.  Pop.  (1897)  2,540. 

Ly'all,  Edna,  the  pen  name  of  Ada  Ellen  Bay  if.  v, 
born  at  Brighton,  Eng.,  where  she  was  educated.  Her 
first  published  novel,  Won  by  Waiting,  appeared  in  1879. 
This  was  followed  by  her  most  popular  story,  Donovan. 
Then  came  In  the  Golden  Days;  Knight  Errant ;  Derrick 
Vatighan ;  A  Hardy  Norseman,  &c. 

Lj’fee,  n.  [Fr  ]  A  lyceum  ;  a  public  classical  secondary 
school  whose  graduates  are  admitted  to  the  university. 

Ly'nian,  in  South  Dakota,  a  S.  central  co. ;  area,  575  sq. 
m.;  bounded  on  the  N.  and  E.  by  the  Missouri  river, 
and  is  intersected  by  the  White  river.  Cap.  Oacoma. 
Pop.  (1895)  804. 

Lynch  Law.  To  speak  of  lynching  as  law  is  a  con¬ 
tradiction  in  terms,  since  it  is  a  defiance  of  all  law.  A 
mob  of  persons,  disregarding  entirely  the  legal  forms, 
designed  to  protect  an  accused  man,  decide,  without 
judicial  investigation,  and  without  any  sworn  testi¬ 
mony,  that  a  certain  person  has  committed  a  certain 
crime.  Whereupon  this  mob  takes  the  person,  even  out 
of  the  hands  of  the  officers  of  the  law,  and  kills  him— 
frequently  in  a  brutal  and  inhuman  way.  The  phrase 
has  been  variously  traced  to  a  Virginia  soldier  of  the 
Revolution,  to  a  Virginia  farmer  who  is  said  to  have 
exercised  unauthorized  judicial  functions  in  the  early 
history  of  the  State,  to  one  Lynch  who  was  sent  out 
from  England  about  1687  to  suppress  piracy,  and  to  a 
mayor  of  Galway,  in  Ireland.  Still  another  tradition 
refers  it  to  Lynch  creek,  iu  North  Carolina,  where, 
during  the  Revolutionary  War,  the  forms  of  a  court- 
martial  and  execution  were  gone  through  over  the  life¬ 
less  body  of  a  loyalist  who  had  already  been  precipitately 
banged. 

Lynn,  in  Texas,  a  N.  W.  central  co. ;  area  900  sq.  m. 
Unorganized. 

Ly'on,  Nathaniel,  soldier,  was  born  in  Connecticut,  in 
1819;  graduated  at  West  Point  (1841);  served  in  the 
Mexican  War  (1846-47),  and  in  1861  held  command  of 
the  U.  S.  Arsenal  at  St.  Louis.  In  June  of  the  same 
year  he  was  given  the  command  of  the  military  depart¬ 
ment  of  Missouri,  on  the  17th  defeated  the  Confederates 
at  Boonville,  and  on  Aug.  10  was  killed  in  the  battle 
of  Wilson’s  Creek. 

Ly'on,  in  Iowa,  an  extreme  N.W.  co.  ;  area,  606  Bq.  m. ; 
bounded  on  the  W.  by  Big  Sioux  river,  and  is  inter¬ 
sected  by  Rock  river  and  its  South  Fork.  Surface,  roll¬ 
ing;  soil,  deep  black  loam,  with  clay  subsoil.  Products,. 
corn,  wheat,  oats,  flax,  grasses,  and  all  kinds  of  veget¬ 
ables  ;  stock-raising.  Cap.  Rock  Rapids.  Pop.  (1895) 
11,684. 

Lyon,  in  Minnesota,  a  S.  W.  eo. ;  area,  720  sq.  m. ; 
drained  by  the  Redwood,  Big  Cottonwood,  and  Yellow 
Medicine  rivers.  Surface,  undulating  prairie,  with 
numerous  lakes  and  streams;  soil,  black  loam,  with 
clay  subsoil,  very  productive.  Products,  wheat,  oats,, 
barley,  corn,  hay,  wool,  and  dairy  products;  timber. 
Cap.  Marshall.  Pop.  (1895)  12,426. 

Ly'ons,  in  Colorado,  a  post-village  of  Boulder  co.,  about 
49  m.  N.  of  Denver,  on  B.  &  M.  R.  R.  R.;  in  a  coal  and 
gold-mining  district.  Pop.  (1897)  700. 

Lyons,  in  Kansas,  a  city,  cap.  of  Rice  co.,  231  in.  W.  of 
Kansas  City,  on  A.,  T.  &  S.  Fe,  Mo.  Pac.,  and  St.  L.  A  S. 
F.  R.  Rs. ;  has  wagon  and  carriage  works,  flour  mill 
and  elevators.  Here  is  a  salt  bed  of  fine  quality,  265- 
feet  thick.  Pop.  (1895)  1,445. 

Lyons,  in  Nebraska,  a  post-village  of  Burt  co.,  40  m.  N. 
of  Fremont,  on  C.,  St.  P.,  M.  &  O.  R.  R. ;  has  large  roller 
mills  and  brick  yards  A  trade  center  and  shipping 
point  for  grain  and  live  stock.  Pop.  (1897)  610. 

Lysim'eter,  n.  [Gr.  lysis,  loosing,  and  metron .]  A 
gauge  to  measure  the  rate  of  percolation  of  rai* 
through  the  soil. 
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MThe  thirteenth  letter  and  the  tenth  consonant  of 
the  English  language.  It  is  the  labial  letter  of 
•  the  liquid  series,  and  in  all  positions  has  one  uni¬ 
form,  well-known  sound,  as  in  mine,  camp,  jam.  It  is 
pronounced  with  a  kind  of  humming  inward,  the  lips 
closed,  open  and  full  in  the  beginning,  obscure  in  the 
end,  and  mainly  in  the  midst.  It  is  one  of  the  easiest 
to  articulate,  and  is  therefore  one  of  the  first  uttered  by 
children,  and  in  most  languages  it  forms  a  prominent 
letter  in  the  words  for  mother.  The  letter  m  has  a 
place  in  all  known  languages,  and  the  English  sound  of 
it  is  that  which  it  has  also  in  most  of  the  European 
tongues.  In  French  and  Portuguese,  however,  at  the  end 
of  a  word,  and  in  most  cases  at  the  end  of  a  syllable,  it  loses 
its  proper  sound,  and  serves  only  to  give  a  nasal  sound  to 
the  vowel  which  generally  precedes  it.  Among  the  an¬ 
cient  Homans,  too,  m  was  but  faintly  pronounced,  being 
rather  a  rest  between  two  syllables  than  an  articulation  ; 
and  hence  it  was  subject  to  elision.  M  passes  easily 
into  other  letters,  losing  itself  in  the  preceding  or  suc¬ 
ceeding  letter,  —  a  circumstance  which  the  etymologist 
must  bear  in  mind  in  seeking  the  derivation  or  connec¬ 
tion  of  words  having  that  letter  in  their  root.  M  inter¬ 
changes  with  n,  b,  p,  v,  and  to,  and  frequently  disappears 
altogether.  Like  other  liquids,  it  also  not  unfrequently 
changes  its  position  with  regard  to  the  vowel  of  a  root. 
In  writing  twom’s  successively,  the  Germans  frequently 
drop  one  and  replace  it  by  a  stroke  over  that  which 
they  retain;  thus,  m.  As  an  abbreviation,  M.  stands 
for  Marcus,  Manlius,  Martins,  and  Mueius;  M.A.  for 
Magister  Artium  (Master  of  Arts),  MS.  for  manuscript, 
and  MSS.  for  manuscripts.  M,  or  more  properly  a  sym¬ 
bol  somewhat  resembling  it,  was  used  by  the  Homans  to 
denote  1,000;  and  the  moderns  have  also  adopted  that 
letter.  In  medical  prescriptions,  M  stands  for  misce,  or 
mix:  also  for  manipulus,  a  handful. 

( Typog .)  See  Em. 

^  (Law.)  A  brand  or  stigmj  formerly  impressed,  in 
England,  on  the  brawn  of  the  thumb  of  persons  con¬ 
victed  of  manslaughter. 

Ma,  ( mah ,)  n.  An  abbreviated  form  of  mamma  ;  —  used 
as  a  term  of  fondness. 

91a.  adv.  [It.,  but.]  ( Mus .)  Employed  in  cautionary 
phrases;  as,  “  Vivace,  ma  non  troppo  presto,” — Lively, 
but  not  too  quick. 

Ma  acah,  or  Maachah.  (Script.)  A  city  or  region  of 
Syria,  or  Aram,  somewhat  near  the  foot  of  Mount  Her- 
mon,  and  Geshur.  —  A  wife  of  David,  and  the  mother  of 
Absalom. — The  wife  of  Rehoboam  and  mother  of  Abijah, 
kings  of  Judah. — Six  others  of  the  same  name  are  men¬ 
tioned  in  Scripture. 

Maatl,  (mad,)  a  town  of  Austria,  in  Hungary,  in  the 
Hegyalla  Mountains,  6  miles  N.W.  of  Tokay.  It  is  cele¬ 
brated  for  its  vineyards.  Pop.  6,000. 

Ma’am,  n.  [A  colloquial,  and  very  common  contracted 
form  of  madam.]  Madam  ;  my  lady. 

Maas.  The  river  Meuse,  q.v. 

Maash'a,  n.  (Numis.)  An  East-Indian  coin,  in  value 
rather  more  than  one  anna. 

Maastricht.  See  Maestricht. 

Mak.  n.  [W.  mceban,  a  baby.]  A  slattern:  an  untidy, 
careless  person;  sometimes,  a  simpleton.  (Used  in  some 
parts  of  England.) 

(Fairy  Myth.)  The  name  of  a  fairy  celebrated  by 
Shakspeare,  and  other  English  poets.  The  name  has 
been  variously  derived;  but  the  most  probable  deriva¬ 
tion  of  it  is  from  the  Cymric  mab,  a  child.  According 
to  Voss  and  others,  Mab  was  not  the  queen  of  the  fairies, 
that  dignity  having  been  ascribed  to  her  from  a  mistaken 
use  of  the  old  English  word  queen,  or  quean,  which 
meant  only  a  woman. 

— o.  n.  To  act  as  a  sloven  ;  to  dress  untidily. 
Mab'bettsville,  in  New  York,  a  post-vill.  of  Dutchess 
county. 

Mab  by,  n.  An  ardent  spirit  distilled  in  Barbadoes  from 
potatoes. 

Mabillon,  ( (md-be'yon ,)  Jean,  a  learned  French  Bene¬ 
dictine,  famous  as  a  writer  on  ecclesiastical  antiquities 
and  the  science  of  diplomatics,  was  B.  in  1632,  at  Pierre- 
mont,  in  Champagne,  and  studied  at  the  college  of 
Rheims.  He  published  several  laborious  works,  among 
which  are.  De  Re  Diplomatica,  the  Musseum  Italicum  (2 
vols.),  and  Annals  of  the  Order  of  St.  Benedict.  D.  1707. 
Ma'bly,  Gabriel  Bonnet  de,  a  French  abbe,  eminent  as 
a  political  and  historical  writer,  was  the  brother  of  Con¬ 
dillac,  and  B.  at  Grenoble,  in  1709.  He  was  educated  by 
the  Jesuits  at  Lyons,  but  soon  abandoned  theological 
studies  for  Thucydides,  Plutarch,  and  Livy.  His  works 
include  Parallele  des  Remains  et  des  Franfais,  Le  Droit 
public  de  L' Europe,  Observations  sur  les  Grecs,  Observa¬ 
tions  sur  les  Romains,  Observations  sur  VHistoire  de  la 
France,  Sur  la  Constitution  des  Etats  Unis  de  I'Amirique, 
&c.,  forming  altogether  15  vols.  D.  1785. 

Mac,  (abbreviated  Me.,)  a  prefix  to  Scottish  nomencla¬ 
ture,  signifying  son,  and  equivalent  to  the  English 
Fite,  Irish  O,  and  Welsh  Ap  ;  as,  A/acDonald,  i.  e.,  son 
of  Donald. 

Macabre  Dance,  or  Danse  des  Morts.  [Fr.,  the 
dance  of  death;  Lat.  chorea  machabseorum  ;  Ger.  todten- 
tanz .]  A  name  given  to  a  certain  class  of  allegorical 
representations,  illustrative  of  the  universal  power  of 
death,  dating  from  the  14th  century,  and  long  a  favorite 
subject  of  painting  and  poetry,  in  which  persons  of  all 
ranks  and  ages  were  represented  as  dancing  together 
with  the  skeleton  form  of  Death,  which  led  them  to  the 
grave.  The  dance  and  the  drama  being  at  that  time  inti- 1 


inately  connected,  the  grotesque  allegory  soon  assumed  a 
dramatic  form.  This  drama  was  most  simply  constructed, 
consisting  of  short  ialogues  bet.  Death  and  24  followers, 
and  was  undoubtedly  enacted  in  or  near  churches  by 
religious  orders  in  Germany  during  the  14th  century, 
and  at  a  rather  later  period  in  France.  It  would  appear 
that  the  seven  brothers,  whose  martyrdom  is  recorded 
in  the  7th  chapter  of  the  2d  Book  of  Maccabees,  either 
played  an  important  part  in  the  drama,  or  the  first 
representation,  which  took  place  at  Paris  in  the  Cloister 
aux  Innocents,  fell  upon  their  festival,  and  hence  the 
origin  of  the  ancient  name,  Chorea  Machabseorum,  or 
La  Danse  Macabre.  As  early  as  1400,  the  dramatic  poem 
was  imitated  in  Spain,  and  appears  there  in  79  strophes 
of  8  lines  each  (La  Danca  General  de  los  Muertos),  but 
it  did  not  spread;  while  the  F’rench,  having  a  love  for 
pictorial  representation,  very  early  affixed  an  illustra¬ 
tion  to  each  strophe,  and  in  1425  painted  the  whole 
series  on  the  churchyard-wall  of  the  Cloister  of  the  In¬ 
nocents,  where  the  Dance  of  Death  was  habitually  en¬ 
acted.  From  Paris,  both  poem  and  pictures  were  trans¬ 
planted  to  London  (1430).  But  nowhere  was  the  subject 
so  variously  and  strikingly  treated  as  in  Germany.  The 
celebrated  Dance  of  Death  on  the  cloister-walls  of  the 
Klingenthal,  a  convent  in  Basle,  departs  somewhat  from 
the  original  form  ;  but  a  picture  in  one  of  the  chapels 
of  the  Marienkirche,  at  Ltibeck,  still,  in  spite  of  repeated 
re-paintings,  bearing  the  unmistakable  impress  of  the 


Fig.  1664. 


A  LINK  OF  THE  DANCE  OF  DEATH  AT  LOBECK,  14TH  CENTURY. 

14th  century,  exhibits  the  very  simplest  form  of  the 
drama,  and  has  some  genuine  Low-German  verses 
attached  to  it.  Here  we  see  24  figures,  partly  clerical, 
partly  lay,  arranged  in  a  descending  scale,  from  the  pope 
himself  down  to  a  little  child,  and  between  each  of  them 
a  dancing-figure  of  Death,  not  in  the  form  of  a  skeleton, 
but  a  shrivelled  corpse,  the  whole  being  linked  in  one 
chain,  and  dancing  to  the  music  of  another  Death  (Fig. 
1664).  This  representation  is  almost  the  same  as  a  very 
ancient  one  at  La  Chaise-Dieu.  in  Auvergne,  and  points 
to  the  identity  of  the  original  dramatic  spectacle  in  both 
countries.  —  In  the  15th  century,  the  D.  M.,  or  Dance 
of  Death,  became  only  a  subject  of  pictorial  representa¬ 
tion;  and,  descending  from  the  walls  of  the  quiet  con¬ 
vent  into  public  places,  it  gave  a  new  impulse  to  popular 
art.  But  Holbein  has  the  credit  of  availing  himself 
most  effectually  of  the  original  design,  and  giving  it  a 
new  and  more  artistic  character.  Departing  from  the 
idea  of  a  dance,  he  illustrated  the  subject  by  53  distinct 
sketches  for  engravings,  which  he  called  Imagines  Mor¬ 
tis,  in  which  Death  assumes  various  ironical  costumes, 
while  meeting  with  and  overcoming  persons  in  every 
condition  of  life. 

Macacu,  ( ma-ka-koo ',)  a  river  of  Brazil,  rises  in  the 
Organ  Mountains,  and  flows  into  the  bay  of  Rio  Janeiro. 

—A  town  of  Brazil,  abt.  10  m.  N.E.  of  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

Maca'cus,  Macaque,  n.  (Zool.)  A  genus  of  Old 
World  monkeys,  characterized  by  having  a  fifth  tubercle 
on  their  last  molars ;  ischial  callosities  and  cheek- 
pouches ;  comparatively  short  and  thick  limbs;  a  pro¬ 
jecting  muzzle,  and  prominent  superciliary  arches. 
They  have  generally  a  pendent  tail.  When  they  cry  out, 
they  inflate  a  membranous  sac,  which  communicates 
with  the  larynx  above  the  thyroid  cartilage. 

Macadamiza'tioii,  Maoatl'ainizing-,  n.  [See 
the  verb.]  (Engineering  )  A  method  of  making  roads 
entirely  of  angular  pieces  of  stone,  without  any  kind  of 
binding  material.  The  stones  used  for  this  purpose 
must  be  hard  and  tough,  such  as  the  whinstones,  ba¬ 
salts,  granites,  and  beach-pebbles,  so  that  they  may 
resist  the  action  of  the  wheels.  Hardness  alone  is  not 
sufficient,  for  flintstones  are  hard  but  brittle,  and  are 
soon  crushed  into  powder,  as  are  also  the  softer  sand¬ 
stones.  The  angular  stone  fragments  used  in  macada¬ 
mizing  must  he  of  such  a  size  as  to  pass  freely,  by  their 
largest  dimensions,  through  a  ring  2%  in.  in  diameter. 

Macad  amize,  v.  a.  [From  James  MacAdam,  the 
originator,  B.  in  Scotland,  1756;  D.  1836.]  To  cover,  as  a 
road,  with  small,  fractured  stones,  in  order  to  form  a 
hard,  even,  durable  surface. 

Macad'am-road.  n.  A  road  or  way  made  hard  and 
smooth  with  a  superficial  covering  of  small,  broken 
stones. 

Macahe,  (ma-ka’ha,)  a  river  of  Brazil,  flowing  into  the  j 
Bay  of  St.  Anna. 


A  town  of  Brazil,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Macahe  River, 
abt.  40  m.  N.N.E.  of  Cape  Frio. 

MacAle'vy’s  Fort,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-office  of 
Huntingdon  co. 

MacAl'Iisterville,  in  Pennsylvania.  See  Calhouns- 
ville. 

Macao,  ( ma-kax’o ,)  a  seaport-town  and  settlement  of 
the  Portuguese  in  China,  province  of  Kwang-tung,  on  a 
peninsula  projecting  from  the  S.W.  corner  of  the  island 
Macao,  on  the  W.  side  of  the  aestuary  formed  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Tigre  or  Canton  River,  84  m.  S.W.  of  Can¬ 
ton.  Lat.  20°  11' 30"  N.,  Lon.  113°  32' 30"  E.  The  town 
has  a  very  imposing  appearance  from  the  sea.  It  is 
built  chiefly  on 
the  declivity  of 
two  hills,  meet¬ 
ing  each  other 
at  a  right  an¬ 
gle,  in  front  of 
a  small  semicir¬ 
cular  bay  form¬ 
ing  the  harbor. 

At  one  extrem¬ 
ity  of  the  town 
is  a  mansion 
called  the  Casa; 
in  the  grounds 
belonging  to 
which  is  the 
Cave  of  Camo- 
ens  (F’ig.  1665). 

In  this  seques¬ 
tered  retreatCa- 
moens  is  said  to 
have  composed 
the  greater  part  Fig.  1665. 

of  the  Lusiad,  cave  of  camoens,  at  macao. 
while  holding 

at  Macao  the  post  of  Portuguese  judge.  Macao  was 
given  to  the  Portuguese  by  the  Chinese  emperor  in 
1586.  in  return  for  assistance  afforded  by  them  against 
pirates  that  had  infested  the  coast. 

Maca  o,  n.  (Games.)  A  game  at  cards  formerly  in  vogue. 

(Zoiil.)  See  Macaw. 

Marapa,  (ma-ka-pa’ ,)  a  town  of  Brazil,  on  the  river 
Amazon,  abt.  200  m.  N.W.  of  Para.  The  town  is  strong¬ 
ly  fortified,  and  commands  an  extensive  commerce.  Pop. 
about  6,000. 

Maoa'rius,  St.,  (the  Elder,)  a  celebrated  anchoret  of 
the  4th  century,  who  passed  60  years  in  a  monastery  on 
Mount  Sceta.  in  Egypt,  and  d.  387.  —  St.  Macarius  (the 
Younger),  and  a  contemporary  of  the  preceding,  was  a 
monk  of  Alexandria,  who  being  persecuted  by  the 
Arians,  and  banished  to  an  island,  converted  its  inhabit¬ 
ants  to  Christianity.  D.  393. 

Mac'arize,  v.  a.  [Gr.  macarizein,  to  confer  a  benedic¬ 
tion.]  To  congratulate;  to  wish  joy  to,  on  account  of 
some  auspicious  event. 

Maearo'ni,  n  [Fr.,  from  It.  maccaroni,  maccheroni, 
from  maccare,  to  bruise  or  crush.  M.  consisted  origi¬ 
nally  of  lumps  of  paste  and  cheese  squeezed  together.] 
A  peculiar  manufacture  of  wheat,  which  for  a  long  time 
was  peculiar  to  Italy,  and,  in  fact,  almost  to  Genoa;  it 
is  now,  however,  made  all  over  Italy,  at  Marseille  in 
France,  and  in  this  country  at  Philadelphia  and  other 
places.  Strictly  speaking,  the  name  M.  applies  only  to 
wheaten  paste  in  the  form  of  pipes,  varying  in  diameter 
from  an  ordinary  quill  up  to  those  now  made  of  the 
diameter  of  an  inch  ;  but  there  is  no  real  difference  be¬ 
tween  it  and  the  fine  threadlike  vermicelli,  and  the  infi¬ 
nite  variety  of  curious  and  elegant  little  forms  which, 
under  the  name  of  Italian  pastes,  are  used  for  soups.  — 
Only  certain  kinds  of  wheat  are  applicable  to  this  man¬ 
ufacture,  and  these  are  the  hard  sorts,  which  contain  a 
large  percentage  of  gluten.  At  present,  the  Italian 
manufacturers  prefer  the  wheats  of  Odessa  and  Tagan¬ 
rog  ;  but  they  also  employ  those  of  their  own  country 
grown  in  Sicily  and  in  Apulia.  The  wheat  is  first 
ground  into  a  coarse  meal,  from  which  the  bran  is  re¬ 
moved —  in  that  state  it  is  called  Semola  (see  also  Se¬ 
molina);  during  the  grinding,  it  is  necessary  to  employ 
both  heat  and  humidity,  to  insure  a  good  semola.  The 
semola  is  worked  up  into  a  dough  with  water;  and  for 
M.  and  vermicelli,  it  is  forced  through  gauges,  with  or 
without  mandrels,  as  in  wire  and  pipe-drawing;  or  for 
pastes,  it  is  rolled  out  into  very  thin  sheets,  from  which 
are  stamped  out  the  various  forms  of  stars,  rings,  Ac.  — 
The  manufacture  of  this  material  is  of  great  importance 
to  Italy,  where  it  forms  a  large  article  of  home  con¬ 
sumption,  and  is  exported  to  all  parts  of  the  world.  In 
Genoa  alone,  nearly  170,000  quintals  of  wheat  are  annu¬ 
ally  consumed  in  this  manufacture.  The  finest  quali¬ 
ties  of  M.  are  those  which  are  whitest  in  color,  and  do 
not  burst  or  break  up  in  boiling;  it  should  swell  con¬ 
siderably,  and  become  quite  soft ;  but  if  it  does  not  retain 
its  form  when  boiled,  it  has  not  been  made  of  the  best 
wheat.  Some  makers  flavor  and  color  it  with  saffron 
and  turmeric,  to  suit  certain  tastes,  but  this  is  limited 
to  very  few. 

(Costume.)  The  year  1772  introduced  into  England  a 
new  style  for  gentlemen,  imported  by  a  number  of 
young  men  of  fashion  who  had  travelled  in  Italy,  and 
who  formed  an  association  called  the  Macaroni  Club,  in 
contradistinction  to  the  Beef-steak  Club  of  London. 
Hence  these  new-fashioned  dandies  were  styled  Maca¬ 
ronis,  a  name  which  was  afterwards  applied  to  ladies  of 
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the  same  genus.  The  name  gave  place,  toward  the  be- 
ginningof  thecentury,  to  the 
term  of  Dandy.  The  true 
M.,  as  delineated  in  Fig.  1666, 
was  an  exquisite,  usually 
dressed  in  the  extreme  of 
fashion,  with  an  abundance 
of  finery,  jewels,  perfumes, 
and  an  assumption  of  airs 
and  graces.  The  perfect  M. 
was  generally  distinguished 
by  two  watches,  one  in  either 
fob,  and  by  huge  rings.  The 
hair  was  dressed  in  an  enor¬ 
mous  toupee,  with  very 
large  curls  at  the  sides ; 
while  behind,  it  was  gathered 
and  tied  up  into  a  large  club, 
or  knot,  that  rested  on  the 
back  of  the  neck  like  a 
porter’s  knot;  upon  this  an 
exceedingly  small  hat  was 
worn,  which  was  sometimes 
lifted  from  the  liead  with  the 
case, generally  very  long, and 
decorated  with  extremely 
large  silk  tassels;  a  frilled 
white  handkerchief  was  tied 
in  a  large  bow  around  the 
neck;  frills  from  the  top  of 
the  shirt-front  projected 
from  the  top  of  the  waistcoat, 
reaching  very  little  below  the  waist,  and  being  without 
the  flap-covered  pockets.  The  coat  was  also  short, 
reaching  only  to  the  hips,  fitting  closely,  having  a  small 
turn-over  collar  as  now  worn:  it  was  edged  with  lace 
or  braid,  or  decorated  with  frog-buttons,  tassels,  or  em¬ 
broidery  ;  the  breeches  were  tight,  of  spotted  or  striped 
silk,  with  large  bunches  of  strings  at  the  knee. 

(Amur.  Hist.)  The  term  applied,  during  the  Revolu¬ 
tionary  war.  to  the  men  of  a  Maryland  regiment,  on 
account  of  the  showy  colors  (scarlet  and  buff)  of  their 
uniform. 

Macaro'nian,  Macaronic,  a.  [Fr.  macaronique .] 
Resembling  or  pertaining  to  a  macaroni ;  hence,  frivo¬ 
lous  ;  fribble  trifliug;  foppish;  affected;  vain. —  Con¬ 
sisting  of  a  mixture  or  jumble  of  words  of  different 
languages. 

Macaronic,  n.  A  jumble  or  medley  of  things  thrown 
pell-mell  together. —  A  kind  of  burlesque  poetry,  in 
which  words  of  different  languages  are  intermixed,  and 
native  words  are  made  to  end  in  Latin  terminations, 
or  Latin  words  are  modernized;  —  as  in  the  following 
book  inscription,  the  author  of  which  seems  resolved,  at 
all  hazards,  to  maintain  his  right  of  property  : 

“  Si  quisquis  furetur 
This  little  libellum. 

Per  Phcebum,  per  Jovem, 

I'll  kill  him  !  I’ll  fell  him ; 

In  ventren:  illius 

I'll  stick  my  scalpellum, 

And  teacli  him  to  steal 
My  little  libellum.” 

Macaroon',  n.  [Fr.  macaron.  See  Macaroni.]  A  small 
cake,  compounded  of  flour,  eggs,  almonds,  and  sugar. 

— A  fop ;  an  exquisite ;  a  fribble ;  a  macaroni. 
MacArtlmr,  in  Ohio,  a  township  of  Logan  co. ;  pop. 
abt.  1,800. 

—A  post-village,  cap.  of  Vinton  co.,  abt.  60  m.  S.S.E.  of 
Columbus  ;  pop  abt.  1 ,300. 

Maeartfiy  Island,  (mak-dr'te,)  an  island  off  the 
W.  coast  of  Africa,  in  the  river  Gambia,  130  m.  from  its 
mouth;  area,  3  sq.  m.  It  belongs  to  Great  Britain. 
Pop.  2,000,  mostly  liberated  Africans. 

Macas'sar,  the  chief  settlement  of  the  Dutch  in  the 
island  of  Celebes,  250  m.  S.E.  of  Borneo.  The  harbor 
is  safe  and  convenient,  but  difficult  of  access.  The  town 
is  situated  on  the  S.W.  coast,  and  is  mostly  inhabited 
by  the  Chinese,  who  carry  on  an  extensive  trade,  prin¬ 
cipally  with  China.  The  exports  are  chiefly  rice,  san¬ 
dal-wood,  ebony,  tortoise-shell,  gold,  spices,  &c.  Pop. 
of  town  12,000. 

Macas'sar  Oil.  n.  [From  Macassar,  a  town  in  the 
island  of  Celebes.]  {Toilet.)  A  kind  of  hair-oil,  used  in 
the  toilet,  and  originally  brought  from  Macassar.  The 
name  has  been  given  in  modern  days  to  a  popular  pre¬ 
paration  for  the  hair,  invented  by  Rowland,  a  celebrated 
London  perfumer,  and  immortalized  by  Byron  : 

“  In  virtues  nothing  earthly  could  surpass  her, 

Save  thine  ‘  incomparable  oil,'  Macassar.” 

Macas'sar,  (Straits  of.)  the  channel  or  arm  of  the 
sea  which  separates  the  islands  of  Borneo  and  Celebes. 
Ext.  350  m.  long,  and  from  100  to  140  broad. 
Macauba,  ( ma-kow'ba ,)  a  town  of  Brazil,  abt.  370  m. 
W.S.W.  of  Bahia. 

Macau'lay,  Thomas  Babington,  Lord,  a  celebrated 
English  historian,  orator,  essayist,  and  poet.  He  was 
tiie  son  of  Zachary  Macaulay,  a  Scottish  Presbyterian 
of  stern  principles  and  life,  and  wits  b.  at  Rothley  Tem¬ 
ple,  Leicestershire,  1800.  His  mother,  whose  maiden 
name  was  Mills,  had  been  a  schoolmistress  at  Bristol, 
was  the  daughter  of  a  Quaker,  and  had  been  trained 
under  the  care  of  the  celebrated  Hannah  Moore.  His 
father’s  sister  having  been  the  wife  of  Thomas  Babing¬ 
ton,  a  merchant,  the  future  historian  received  those 
names  at  the  baptismal  font.  From  his  birth  he  exhib¬ 
ited  signs  of  superiority  and  genius,  and  more  espe¬ 
cially  of  that  power  of  memory  which  startled  every 
one  by  its  quickness,  flexibility,  and  range.  From  school 
he  went  to  the  university  of  Cambridge,  where  he  earned 
reputation  by  his  verses  and  his  oratory,  and  by  his 
youthful  contributions  to  Charles  Knight’s  “  Quarterly 


Magazine.”  He  graduated  a.  b.  in  1822,  and  m.a.  in  I 
1826.  He  had  already  entered  himself  of  Lincoln’s  Inn, 
and  been  called  to  the  bar.  His  real  entry  into  litera¬ 
ture  was  through  the  gates  of  the  “  Edinburgh  Review, 
his  first  effort  being  the  brilliant  essay  on  Milton.  Dur¬ 
ing  twenty  years  this  first  contribution  was  followed  by 
many  others,  some  from  books,  some  from  life,  of  which 


Fig.  1667.  —  i.ord  Macaulay. 

the  best  were  unquestionably  those  on  Hastings  and 
Clive.  His  political  career  commenced  in  1800,  under 
the  auspices  of  Lord  Lansdowne,  who,  seeing  an  article 
on  the  ballot  by  the  young  barrister,  at  once  sought 
him  out,  and  introduced  him  to  Parliament  as  member 
for  Caine.  The  government  soon  made  him  secretary 
of  the  Board  of  Control  for  India,  and  thus  secured  his 
talents  for  the  service  of  the  Whigs.  In  183+  he  went 
to  India  as  member  of  the  Supreme  Council  of  Calcutta, 
in  two  years  and  a  half  made  a  very  considerable,  addi¬ 
tion  to  his  fortune,  and  came  back  to  England  to  ac¬ 
quire  fame.  For  a  few  years  he  united  both  politics  pnd 
letters,  representing  Edinburgh  in  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons,  and  writing  articles  for  the  “  Edinburgh  Review.” 
A  quarrel  with  his  constituents  severed  his  connection 
with  the  House  of  Commons,  and  restored  him  to  litera¬ 
ture.  It  is  true,  the  citizens  of  Edinburgh  again  chose 
him  as  their  representative  in  1852;  but  he  was  little 
more  than  a  nominal  member,  for  he  only  spoke  once  or 
twice,  and  then  on  questions  of  no  public  moment. 
During  the  last  twelve  years  of  his  life  his  time  had 
been  almost  solely  occupied  with  the  History  of  England, 
four  volumes  of  which  were  completed  and  published. 
Although  he  was  generally  believed  to  be  closely  en¬ 
gaged  with  the  continuation  of  his  History,  he  fre¬ 
quently  turned  aside  for  other  literary  tasks;  such  as 
the  memoirs  of  Oliver  Goldsmith,  William  Pitt,  and 
others,  given  —  literally  given,  to  Mr.  Black  for  his  edi¬ 
tion  of  the  “  Encyclopaedia  Britannica.”  At  the  time 
of  his  death  he  had  nearly  completed  the  fifth  volume 
of  his  History,  which  was  shortly  afterwards  published, 
though  in  an  incomplete  form  ;  indeed,  the  whole  work, 
as  we  have  it,  can  only  be  regarded  as  a  magnificent 
fragment.  Of  his  History,  a  literary  journal  of  influ¬ 
ence  remarked  :  “  The  verdict  of  mankind  on  the  merits 
of  this  very  considerable  contribution  to  the  history  of 
England  is  not  likely  to  be  unanimous;  the  taste  of 
contemporaries  is  never  decisive.  Lord  Macaulay’s  am¬ 
bition  was  to  stand  in  the  same  rank  with  Hume.  The 
Messrs.  Longman,  publishers,  have  paid  to  him  the 
revenues  of  a  prince,  a  single  one  of  their  checks  to 
the  historian  being  for  $100,000.”  Besides  the  “  His¬ 
tory  ”  and  the  Essays,  he  wrote  a  collection  of  beautiful 
historic  ballads,  the  well-known  Lays  of  Ancient  Rome. 
His  parliamentary  and  miscellaneous  speeches  have  also 
been  given  to  the  world  in  a  more  accessible  form  than 
the  pages  of  Hansard.  In  1849  he  was  elected  Lord  Rec¬ 
tor  of  the  university  of  Glasgow;  about  the  same  time 
he  became  a  bencher  of  Lincoln’s  Inn.  In  1850  he  was 
appointed  honorary  professor  of  ancient  history  in  the 
Royal  Academy  ;  three  years  later,  he  was  rewarded 
with  the  Prussian  order  of  Merit,  and,  in  1857,  his  hon¬ 
ors  culminated  in  his  creation  as  Lord  Macaulay.  A 
distinguished  French  critic  paid  the  following  tribute  to 
the  English  historian:  ‘’Lord  Macaulay’s  history  is 
well  adapted  to  exalt  our  souls.  On  beholding  the  strug¬ 
gles,  the  efforts,  and  —  why  should  we  not  add  —  the 
weaknesses  of  the  men  who  have  founded  the  greatness 
and  the  liberties  of  England,  we  have  learned  not  to 
despair  of  generations  which  seem  to  be  the  moRt  de¬ 
based.  We  do  not  doubt  that  men  of  all  times  and  of 
all  countries  will  thus  find  in  the  writings  of  Lord 
Macaulay  an  inexhaustible  source  of  information.  He 
combined  with  the  exact  knowledge  of  facts,  which  is 
but  the  smallest  part  of  the  historian's  talent,  an  as¬ 
tonishing  variety  of  judgment,  of  ingenious  parallels, 
and  of  elevated  considerations,  of  which  the  fruit  will 
never  be  lost.  He  brought  to  the  study  of  events,  and 
to  the  estimate  of  character,  the  constant  application 
of  those  moral  laws  with  which  genius  itself  cannot  dis¬ 
pense,  and  which  avenge  themselves  in  a  late  triumph 
on  those  who  have  disregarded  them.  It  is  by  this  that 
he  has  his  place  among  those  who  have  not  merely 
charmed  humankind,  but  who  deserved  to  instruct  them. 
It  is  to  the  honor  of  our  age  that  the  loss  of  such  men 
is  deplored  not  only  in  the  country  in  which  it  occurs. 
The  death  of  Lord  Macaulay  has  been  felt  wherever, 


there  are  men  who  know  how  to  honor  noble  talent,  a 
life  without  a  stain,  and  the  love  of  liberty  based  upon 
laws.”  D.  1859. 

Macaw',  Macao,  n.  (Znlil.)  See  Arain.®. 

Macaw  -tree,  n.  {Dot.)  The  Cocos fusiformis,  a  paint 
of  the  genus  Cocos,  native  of  the  West  Indies  and  of 
the  warm  parts  of  America.  It  is  called  Macoya  in 
Guiana,  and  Mucahuba  in  Brazil.  It  is  from  twenty  to 
thirty  feet  high,  and  with  pinnated  leaves  from  ten  to 
fifteen  feet  long.  The  fruit  yields  an  oil,  of  a  yellow 
color,  of  the  consistence  of  butter,  with  a  sweetish  taste, 
and  an  odor  of  violets,  used  in  the  native  regions  of  the 
tree  as  an  emollient  in  painful  affections  of  the  joints, 
and  extensively  imported  into  Britain,  where  it  is  some¬ 
times  sold  as  Palm  Oil,  to  be  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  toilet-soaps. 

Macnyo,  or  Maceio,  ( ma-si'o ,)  a  town  of  Brazil,  cap.  of 
the  prov.  of  Alagoas,  on  the  Atlantic,  abt.  125  m.  S.  by 
W.  of  Pernambuco. 

MacBean,  in  Georgia,  a  village  of  Richmond  co. 

MacI5eaii*s  C  rock,  in  Georgia,  enters  the  Savannah 
River  between  Richmond  and  Burke  cos. 

Mac'beth,  the  hero  of  Shakspeare’s  tragedy  of  that 
name,  was  a  Scottish  chief  related  to  the  reigning  king 
Duncan, whom  he  assassinated  in  order  to  usurp  his  power, 
1046.  He  fell  in  battle  by  the  hand  of  Macduff,  1U57. 

Mac'cabaw,  Mac'caboy,  n.  [Fr.  macouba .]  A 
choice  kind  of  brown  snuff. 

.llaccabe  aii,  a.  Pertaining  or  having  reference  to  the 

Maccabees. 

Maccabees,  ( m&k'a-beez .)  [Etymology  unknown.} 
(Script.)  As  a  family,  the  Maccabees  commenced  their 
career  of  patriotic  and  religious  heroism  during  the 
persecution  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  abt.  the  year  b.  c. 
167.  At  this  time  the  aged  Mattatliias,  a  descendant  of 
the  Asmoneatis,  and  his  five  sons,  inhabited  the  town  of 
Modin,  to  which  place  Antiochus  sent  certain  of  his 
officers  with  instructions  to  erect  an  altar  for  heathen 
sacrifices,  and  to  engage  the  inhabitants  in  the  celebra¬ 
tion  of  the  most  idolatrous  and  superstitious  rites.  The 
venerable  Mattatliias  openly  declared  his  resolution  to 
oppose  the  orders  of  the  tyrant,  and  one  of  the  recreant 
Jews  approaching  the  altar  which  had  been  set  up,  he 
rushed  upon  him  and  slew  him  with  hisown  hand.  His 
part  thus  boldly  taken,  he  called  his  sons  and  his  friends 
around  him,  and  immediately  fled  to  the  mountains,  in¬ 
viting  all  to  follow  him  who  had  any  zeal  for  God  and 
the  law.  Their  number  soon  increased ;  and  not  long 

•  after,  they  were  able  to  make  descents  into  the  adjacent 
villages  and  cities,  where  they  circumcised  the  children, 
and  restored  everywhere  the  ancient  religion  of  Jeho¬ 
vah.  At  the  death  of  Mattatliias  (166  B.  c.),  Judah  Mak- 
kabi  (166-161  B.  c.)  took  the  command  of  the  patriots, 
and  repulsed  the  enemy,  notwithstanding  his  superior 
force.  at  Mizpah  (6,000  against  70,000),  Bethsur  (10,000 
against  65,000).  and  other  places,  reconquered  J ernsaleni, 
purified  the  temple  ( Feast  of  Recon6ecration — Chanuka), 
and  reinaugurated  the  holy  service  (164  B.c.).  Having 
further  concluded  an  alliance  with  the  Romans,  he  fell 
in  a  battle  against  Bacchides  (161  B.c.).  His  brother 
Jonathan,  who  succeeded  him  in  the  leadership,  renewed 
the  Roman  alliance,  and  taking  advantage  of  certain  dis¬ 
putes  about  the  Syrian  throne,  rendered  vacant  by  the 
death  of  Antiochus,  acquired  the  dignity  of  high-priest. 
But  Tryphon,  the  guardian  of  the  young  prince  Anti¬ 
ochus  Tlieos,  fearing  his  influence,  invited  him  to  Ptole- 
mais,  and  had  him  there  treacherously  executed.  Simon, 
the  second  brother,  was  elected  by  the  Jewish  common¬ 
wealth  to  assume  the  reins  of  the  national  government, 
and  was  formally  recognized  both  by  Demetrius,  Try- 
phon’s  antagonist,  and  by  the  Homans,  as  “chief  and 
ruler  of  the  Jews.”  He  completely  re-established  the 
independence  of  the  nation,  and  the  year  after  his  suc¬ 
cession  (141  B.c.)  was  made  the  starting-point  of  a  new 
a?ra.  The  almost  absolute  power  in  his  hands  he  used 
with  wise  moderation;  justice  and  righteousness  flour¬ 
ished  in  his  days,  and  “Judah  prospered  as  of  old.”  But 
not  long  (seven  years)  after  his  accession  to  the  suprem¬ 
acy,  he  was  foully  murdered  (136  B.  c.)  by  his  own  son- 
in-law,  Btolemy,  who  vainly  hoped  to  succeed  him.  F’or 
the  subsequent  history  of  this  family,  see  Jews  ;  and 
IIyrcanus.  —  The  F’east  of  the  Maccabees  —  i.  e.,  both  of 
the  sons  of  Mattatliias,  and  of  the  seven  martyr  chil¬ 
dren  (2  Macc.  vii.) — is  found  in  the  Roman  martyr- 
ology  under  the  date  of  the  first  of  August. 

Mac'cabees,  (Books  of.)  (Script.)  The  name  given 
to  certain  apocryphal  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  con¬ 
taining  principally  the  details  of  the  struggles  of  tha 
Jews  against  the  civil  and  religious  tyranny  of  the 
Syrian  kings  in  the  heroic  period  of  the  Maccabees.  The 
books  are  connected  only  by  their  subjects,  being  by 
different  authors,  and  of  widely  unequal  literary  merit. 
The  two  first  in  order  were  declared  canonical  by  the 
councils  of  Florence  and  Trent,  and  are  also  contained 
in  the  original  translation  of  Luther.  The  first  book 
of  Maccabees  contains  a  history  of  the  Jews  from  the 
reign  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes  till  the  death  of  the 
Jewish  priest  Simon,  i.  e.  from  175  to  135  B.  c.  It  may 
be  divided  into  four  parts;  viz.,  —  1.  F’rom  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes’s  reign  till  the 
death  of  Mattatliias  (i.  ii.) ;  2.  the  history  of  the  presi¬ 
dency  of  Judas  Maccabeus  (iii.-ix.  22);  3.  the  govern¬ 
ment  and  higli-priesthood  of  Jonathan  (ix.  23-xii.  53); 
4.  history  of  the  high-priest  Simon  (xiii.-xvi.)  The 
Greek  text  of  the  Septuagint  version  is  the  original  of 
all  the  others;  but  there  is  little  doubt  that  it  was 
writteu  originally  in  Hebrew.  Of  the  author  nothing  is 
known  ;  but  he  must  have  been  a  Palestinian  Jew,  and 
have  lived  some  time  after  the  events  recorded  in  the 
book.  Though  in  some  instances  unsatisfactorily  de-. 
fective  and  uncritical,  and  occasionally  extravagant,  it 
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is  upon  the  whole  entitled  to  credit  for  general  accuracy. 
The  second  hook  of  Maccabees  is  inferior  in  many  re¬ 
spects  to  the  first  in  simplicity,  credibility,  naturalness, 
correctness,  &c.  It  professes  to  be  an  abridgment  of 
an  earlier  historical  work  by  a  Jewish  writer  of  Cyrene, 
named  Jason,  relating  the  principal  events  of  Jewish’ 
history  in  the  reigns  of  Seleucus  IV.,  Antiochus  Epi- 
phanes,  and  Antiochus  Eupator.  It  partly  goes  over 
the  same  ground  with  the  first  book,  but  commences 
10  or  12  years  earlier,  and  embraces  in  all  a  period  of 
fifteen  years.  The  precise  age,  either  of  the  author  or 
his  predecessor  Jason,  is  unknown.  The  two  letters 
with  which  the  book  begins  are  generally  regarded  as 
spurious,  and  the  other  parts  abound  with  inaccuracies, 
and  even  self-contradictions.  The  third  book  of  Macca¬ 
bees  is  prior  in  time  to  the  first  and  second,  and,  indeed, 
does  not  touch  on  the  time  of  the  Maccabean  heroes.  It 
gives  an  account  of  a  sacrilegious  attempt  of  Ptolemy 
Philopator,  after  his  victory  over  Antiochus  the  Great, 
at  Raphia(217  B.  c.),  to  enter  the  Holy  of  Holies  at  Jeru¬ 
salem,  which  was  baffled  by  a  miracle.  Upon  his  return 
to  Egypt  he  resolved  to  avenge  himself  upon  the  Jews 
there  ;  and  those  of  them  who  would  not  consent  to  be 
initiated  into  the  orgies  of  Bacchus,  he  caused  to  be 
chained  in  the  great  circus  at  Alexandria,  in  order  to  be 
trampled  to  death  by  elephants.  Two  angels  appeared, 
in  a  terrible  form,  between  the  Jews  and  the  elephants, 
when  the  latter  went  backwards  and  crushed  the  sol¬ 
diers.  The  king  caused  the  Jews  to  be  released,  ap¬ 
pointed  a  festival,  and  made  an  edict  that  none  of  his 
subjects  should  injure  a  Jew  on  account  of  his  religion. 
The  author  and  his  age  are  both  unknown ;  and,  indeed, 
the  entire  history  is  nothing  else  than  a  most  absurd 
Jewish  fable.  The  fourth  book  of  Maccabees  is  gener¬ 
ally  supposed  to  be  the  same  with  the  “  Supremacy  of 
Reason,”  attributed  to  Josephus  by  Jerome,  Eusebius, 
and  others.  It  contains  an  ascetic  treatise  on  the  do¬ 
minion  of  right  reason  over  the  passions,  as  illustrated 
by  the  history  of  the  martyrdom  of  Eleazar,  the  seven 
brothers, and  their  mother;  being  an  inflated  amplifica¬ 
tion  of  that  history  as  given  in  2  Macc.  vi.  vii.  The 
author  makes  many  historical  blunders,  and  the  whole 
manner  and  diction  disprove  it  to  be  the  work  of  Jose¬ 
phus.  Nothing  is  known  of  its  author,  and  it  is  believed 
not  to  be  earlier  than  the  2d  century  of  our  aera.  The 
fifth  book  of  Maccabees  is  now  extant  only  in  the  Ara¬ 
bic.  It  comprises  a  history  of  Jewish  affairs  from  the 
attempt  on  the  treasury  at  Jerusalem  by  Heliodorus, 
and  brings  it  down  to  the  extermination  of  the  house 
of  the  Maccabees  by  Herod  the  Great.  The  work  was 
originally  written  in  Hebrew,  but  who  the  translator 
was  it  is  impossible  to  say  ;  but  he  seems  to  have  lived 
after  the  destruction  of  the  temple  at  Jerusalem  by  Titus. 

MacCall’s  Ferry,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  P.  0.  of  York  co. 

NncC'ani'eron,  in  Indiana,  a  post-township  of  Mar¬ 
tin  co. 

91  acCani'mish,  in  Kansas,  a  township  of  Johnson 
co. 


9Iao<’and'less,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  township  of  Alle¬ 


ghany  co. 

—  A  post-office  of  Butler  co. 

MacC’ar'tysville,  in  California,  a  village  of  Santa 
Clara  co.,  abt.  10  m.  S.W.  of  San  Jos6. 

MacCar'ty  ville.  in  New  Jersey,  a  village  of  Burling¬ 
ton  co.,  abt.  28  m.  S.E.  of  Mount  Holly. 

Macehiavelli,  or  9Iachiavel,  Niccolo,  ( mak-e-a - 
vail'le ,)  a  celebrated  Florentine  statesman  and  historian, 
was  B.  of  an  ancient  family  in  1469.  As  secretary  of  the 
council  named  “The  Ten,”  a  post  which  he  held  for 
fourteen  years,  1498-1512,  he  was  one  of  the  most  prom¬ 
inent  actors  in  the  foreign  and  diplomatic  affairs  of  the 
republic  during  that  period.  The  great  capacity  for  busi¬ 
ness  and  diplomacy  which  he  showed  led  to  his  being 
employed  on  a  great  number  of  political  missions,  the 
most  important  of  which  were  those  to  the  king  of 
France,  to  whom  he  was  sent  on  four  occasions;  to  the 
popes  Pius  III. 
and  Julius  II. ; 
to  Caesar  Bor¬ 
gia,  in  whose 
camp  he  passed 
three  months ; 
and  to  the  Em¬ 
peror  Maximil¬ 
ian.  On  the  re¬ 
storation  of  the 
Medici,  in  1512, 

M.  was  ban¬ 
ished,  and  in 
the  following 
year  be  was  ar¬ 
rested  and  sub¬ 
jected  to  the 
torture  on  the 
charge  of  con¬ 
spiracy  against 
the  Medici,  but 
was  soon  par¬ 
doned  and  libe¬ 
rated.  The  next  Fig,  1668.  —  macchiavelli. 

8  years  he  spent 

in  retirement  and  literary  labors,  was  then  again  em¬ 
ployed  as  ambassador,  and  died  at  Florence, June  22, 1527. 
The  principal  works  of  M.  are:  II  Principe,  the  famous 
treatise  in  which  are  expounded  the  obnoxious  princi¬ 
ples  and  system  of  policy  ever  since  designated  Macchia- 
veUism,  and  which  was  probably  written  to  gratify  the 
Medici;  it  was  published  in  1532;  Storie  Florentine; 
Discourses  on  the  First  Decade  of  Titus  Livius ;  Seven 
Books  on  the  Art  of  War ;  and  valuable  Reports  of  his 
negotiations.  Letters,  Comedies,  and  other  writings 
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complete  the  6  vols.  4to.  of  his  works,  which,  both  in 
point  of  matter  and  of  style,  stand  in  the  highest  rank 
of  Italian  literature.  The  intellectual  tendencies  of  M. 
were  for  the  unity  and  progress  of  Italy,  —  hence,  the 
republicans  of  modern  Italy  consider  him  as  their  pre¬ 
cursor;  which  explains  the  extraordinary  enthusiasm 
manifested  during  the  celebration  of  his  centenary  at 
Florence,  in  May,  1869. 

MacClains'ville,  in  California,  a  village  of  Hum¬ 
boldt  co.,  abt  12  m.  S.  by  W.  of  Eureka.  It  was  for¬ 
merly  called  Hooktown. 

MacCIear'y,  in  Ohio,  a  post-office  of  Noble  co. 

JlacCIel'laii,  George  Brinton,  major-general  in  the 
U.  S.  army,  B.  at  Philadelphia,  1826,  was  educated  at 
West  Point,  which  he  quitted  in  1846  as  Second  Lieut, 
of  Engineers,  served  in  the  Mexican  War  of  1846-8,  and 
greatly  distinguished  himself  at  the  battles  of  Coutreras, 
Cherubnsco,  Molino  del  Rey,  and  Chapultepec.  For  his 
gallant  conduct  in  the  latter  engagement  he  was  ad¬ 
vanced  to  the  brevet  rank  of  Captain,  and  placed  in 
command  of  a  company’  of  sappers  and  miners ;  and  on 
the  conclusion  of  the  war  returned  to  West  Point,  where 
he  remained  on  duty  with  his  company  until  1851.  Dur¬ 
ing  this  portion  of  his  career  he  introduced  the  bayonet 
exercise  into  the  United  States  army,  and  translated  and 
adapted  a  military  manual,  which  is  the  authorized  text¬ 
book  for  the  service.  In  the  latter  part  of  1851  he 
superintended  the  construction  of  Fort  Delaware,  and 
in  the  spring  of  1852  served  under  Major  Marcy  in  the 
expedition  for  exploring  the  Red  River.  Soon  after 
this  he  went  to  Texas  on  the  staff  of  Gen.  Persifer 
Smith  as  senior  engineer,  and  was  engaged  for  some 
months  in  surveying  the  rivers  and  harbors  of  the  State. 
In  1853  he  was  ordered  to  the  Pacific  coast  in  command 
of  the  western  division  of  the  survey  of  the  North  Pa¬ 
cific  Railroad  route;  returned  in  1854,  received  a  com¬ 
mission  in  the  cavalry  in  1855,  and  was  soon  after  ap¬ 
pointed,  with  Col.  (the  Confederate  general)  Robert  Lee, 
a  member  of  the  commission  sent  by  the  U.  S.  Govern¬ 
ment  to  the  seat  of  war  in  the  Crimea  As  the  result 
of  his  observations,  he  drew  up  a  critical  report  on  the 
Organization  of  European  A  rmies,  and  the  Operations 
of  War,  which  enhanced  his  reputation  as  a  scientific 
soldier.  He  quitted  the  army  in  1857  to  become  Vice- 
President  and  Engineer  of  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad, 
which  post  he  held  for  three  years,  when  he  was  offered 
the  presidency  of  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  line.  On  the 
breaking  out  of  the  civil  war,  he  received  a  commission 
as  Maj.-Gen.  of  Volunteers,  with  the  command  of  the 
department  of  Ohio,  took  the  command  of  the  Union 
troops  in  Western  Virginia,  June  21,  1861,  and  distin¬ 
guished  himself  by  defeating  a  Confederate  force  at 
Rich  Mountain,  July  11 ;  and  after  the  disastrous  defeat 
of  Gen.  McDowell  at  Bull  Run,  July  21,  the  President 
appointed  McClellan  to  the  command  of  the  Army  of 
the  Potomac.  Gen.  Scott,  the  commander-iu-chief,  hav¬ 
ing  been  allowed,  by  reason  of  his  great  age,  to  retire 
in  Nov.,  Gen.  McClellan  was  appointed  to  succeed  him, 
but  resigned  this  post,  when  he  took  the  immediate  con¬ 
trol  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  in  March,  1862.  Mean¬ 
while  he  had  been  actively  occupied  for  several  months 
in  organizing  that  army,  and  left  Washington  in  March 
for  a  forward  movement  on  Richmond.  As  the  Confed¬ 
erate  army  had  fallen  back  upon  that  city,  Geu.  McClel¬ 
lan  resolved  to  land  on  the  peninsula  between  the  York 
and  James  rivers,  and  march  upon  Richmond,  drawing 
his  supplies  as  he  required  them  from  either  river.  Un¬ 
fortunately  for  the  Federal  commander,  his  plan  of  the 
campaign  was  betrayed  to  the  Confederates,  while  his  I 
most  important  arrangements  were  marred  by  the  in-  j 
terference  of  President  Lincoln,  who,  being  afraid  that] 
Washington  would  be  attacked,  impeded  the  active  co¬ 
operation  of  Gen.  McDowell  and  his  army,  whose  task  J 
was  to  have  been  the  turning  of  the  Confederate  flank. 
After  fighting  his  way,  with  much  loss,  to  the  Chicka- 
hominy,  and  taking  possession  of  Yorktown,  Gen.  Mc¬ 
Clellan  gradually  advanced  northwards,  until  his  troops 
approached  Richmond.  The  Confederate  commander, 
Gen.  Joseph  Johnston,  having  been  wounded  at  the 
battle  of  Fair  Oaks,  June  1,  1862,  Gen.  Lee  was  ap¬ 
pointed  to  succeed  him,  and  Gen.  McClellan  found  in 
his  old  associate  a  more  skilful  and  powerful  opponent. 
After  the  desperate  combats,  known  as  the  “  Seven  Days 
before  Richmond,”  McClellan  found  it  necessary  to 
withdraw  his  army  to  the  protection  of  his  gunboats. 
Gen.  Ilalleck,  having  been  appointed  General-in-chief  of 
the  land  forces  of  the  U.  States,  ordered  Gen.  McClellan 
to  evacuate  the  peninsula  of  Virginia;  and  this  he  did 
under  protest,  arriving  with  the  portion  of  the  army 
under  his  immediate  command  at  Alexandria,  and  tak¬ 
ing  charge  of  the  defences  of  Washington.  The  occasion 
of  this  movement  was  the  attack  made  by  “  Stonewall  ” 
Jackson  on  the  army  of  Gen.  Pope  and  the  fears  of  the 
of  the  officials  at  Washington  for  the  safety  of  that  city. 
Lee  being  set  free  by  this  movement,  attacked  and  dis¬ 
astrously  deleated  Pope  in  the  field  of  Bull  Run,  and 
subsequently  advanced  into  Maryland.  McClellan,  again 
in  command  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  re-organized  | 
it  and  followed  his  old  antagonist,  meeting  him,  after  a 
minor  engagement  at  South  Mountain,  on  the  field  of 
Antietam,  where  was  fought  McClellan’s  most  brilliant 
battle.  Though  successful  in  forcing  Lee  to  re-cross  the 
Potomac,  he  was  so  deliberate  in  later  movements  that 
the  Cabinet  relieved  him.  Nov.  5,  1862.  from  his  com¬ 
mand  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  which  was  trans¬ 
ferred  to  Gen.  Burnside.  In  Sept.,  1864,  McClellan  was 
chosen  by  the  Chicago  Convention  as  the  Presidential 
candidate  of  the  Democratic  party;  but  he  was  left  in  a 
minority  at  the  polling-places,  and  President  Lincoln 
was  re-elected.  Gen  McClellan  resigned  his  commis-j 
sion  in  the  army,  Nov.  8,  1864,  and  soon  after  left  the  | 


U.  S.  for  Europe,  returning  in  1868.  He  was  cordially 
greeted  by  the  Democratic  party,  by  whom  he  was 
nominated  and  elected  governor  of  New  Jersey  in 
1877.  He  n.  at  Orange  Mountain,  N.  J.,  Oct.  29,  1885. 

JtacCleriaiMlstown,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post -vil¬ 
lage  of  Fayette  co.,  abt.  8  m.  W.  of  Uniontown. 

Jlac'clestield.  a  town  of  England,  co.  Chester,  on  the 
Bollin,  16  m.  S.E.  of  Manchester,  and  163  N.W.  of  Lon¬ 
don.  It  is  pleasantly  situated,  and  well  built.  Within 
the  present  century  it  has  rapidly  advanced  as  a  seat  of 
textile  industry.  The  silk  manufactures  of  M  afford 
employment  to  the  greater  portion  of  the  inhabitants. 
Pop.  36,101. 

Maot’lin'tock.  Sir  Francis  Leopold,  f.  r.  g„  ll.d.,  a 
British  naval  officer  and  Arctic  explorer.  B.  in  Dundalk, 
Ireland,  1819.  At  an  early  period  of  his  career,  Capt. 
Sir  F.  McC.  devoted  his  attention  to  the  problem  of  the 
Arctic  N.W.  passage,  and  succeeded,  in  the  course  of 
several  voyages  to  the  N.  Pole,  in  making  many  and  im¬ 
portant  discoveries,  besides  ascertaining  the  fate  of  Sir 
John  Franklin,  {q.  v.)  Sir  Francis  is  the  author  of  the 
Narrative  of  the  Discovery  of  the  Fate  of  Sir  John 
Franklin  and  his  Companions,  London  and  Boston,  1860. 

9Ia<*<’lii'n«»y.  in  Ohio,  a  former  post-office  of  Perry  co. 

91ao<’lur<»',  an  Irish  navigator.  See  Northwest 
Passage. 

.Maot'lure',  in  Nebraska ,  a  township  of  Holt  co. 

JIacFoinb',  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Hancock  co..  on 
2  R.  Rs.,  9  m.  N.  N.W.  of  Findlay.  Pop.  (1897)  1,450. 

M acCon'nell,  in  Illinois,  a  post-village  of  Stephenson 
co.,  about  140  m.  W.  N.W.  of  Chicago. 

JIaeOon'nellsbiirt;,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-borough, 
cap.  of  Fulton  co.,  about  70  m.  W.  S.W.  of  Harrisburg. 
Pop.  (1897)  642. 

MaeCon'nellstown,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village 
of  Huntingdon  co..  abt.  95  m.  W.  by  N.  of  Harrisburg. 

9IacCon'nellsvilIe,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village,  cap.  of 
Morgan  county,  about  27  miles  S.S.E.  of  Zanesville. 
There  is  an  artesian  salt  well  here,  which  throws  up 
brine  and  hydrogen  gas.  The  gas  is  collected  in  a  holder 
and  led  by  a  pipe  under  the  boiler ;  the  flame  caused 
by  ignition  of  the  gas  supplies  heat  enough  to  evaporate 
all  the  salt  produced  by  the  well.  The  well,  about  200 
ft.  in  depth,  was  bored  about  40  years  ago,  and  was  one 
of  the  first  artesian  wells  made  in  the  country. 

91 aoOoys'ville,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  P.  0.  of  Juniata  co. 

Jlacl’raclt'eii,  in  Kentucky,  a  W.  co.,  adjoining  Illi¬ 
nois;  area,  about  330  sq.  m.  Rivers.  Ohio,  Tennessee, 
and  Clark’s  rivers.  Surface,  low  and  level ;  soil,  fertile. 
Cap.  Paducah. 

MaoCuI  looh,  John  Ramsat,  a  Scotch  political  econo¬ 
mist  and  statistician,  B.  in  Wigtownshire,  1789.  In  1828  he 
was  appointed  prof,  of  political  economy  in  London  Uni¬ 
versity,  but  he  filled  that  chair  only  a  short  time.  In  1838 
he  was  made  comptroller  of  the  Stationery  Office,  and  re¬ 
mained  in  that  post  till  his  death.  His  principal  works 
are.  the  Statistical  Account  of  the.  British  Empire,  first 
published  in  1837,  since  enlarged,  and  several  times  re¬ 
published  ;  the  Dictionary  of  Commerce  and  Commercial 
Navigation,  annually  reprinted  ;  the  Geographical  Dic¬ 
tionary  ;  his  Principles  of  Political  Economy;  and  a 
work  on  Succession  to  Property  vacant  by  Death.  He 
contributed  to  the  Encyclopsedia  Britannica,  and  to  va- 
rious  periodical  works,  and  published  a  w-ork  on  the 
bibliography  of  political  economy.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  Institute  of  France.  D.  1864. 

9Iat*OtltcIl'eoiiville,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Wy¬ 
andot  co.,  abt.  78  m.  N.  by  W.  of  Columbus. 

MacOutch'eonville,  in  Indiana,  a  post-office  of 
Vanderburgh  co. 

MacCiitfh'eon's  Landing,  in  Louisiana,  a  post- 
office  of  St.  Charles  parish. 

9Ia<*I>an'iel*s,  in  Ohio,  a  post-office  of  Gallia  co. 

JIacdon'ald,  Etienne  Jacques  Joseph  Alexandre, 
Duke  of  Tarentum,  a  marshal  of  France,  B.  in  Sancerre, 
1765.  Descended  from  a  Scottish  family,  he  entered  the 
French  army  in  1784,  and  embracing  the  revolutionary 
cause,  served  on  the  staff  of  Dumouriez  at  Jemappes, 
and  greatly  distinguished  himself  in  the  campaign  in 
the  Low  Countries  under  Gen.  Pichegru.  In  1796,  as 
general  of  division,  he  took  the  command  of  the  army 
of  the  Rhine;  he  then  joined  the  army  of  Italy,  where 
he  became  governor  of  Rome,  and  having  soon  after¬ 
wards  been  sent  against  Naples,  his  skilful  retreat  saved 
the  French  army  from  the  utter  ruin  with  which  it  was 
menaced  by  Suwarrow.  During  the  18th  Brumaire,  lie 
commanded  at  Versailles.  In  1800  he  was  appointed  to 
the  command  of  the  army  in  Switzerland,  and  immortal¬ 
ized  his  name  in  military  annals  by  his  celebrated  pas¬ 
sage  of  the  Splugen.  In  1802  he  was  appointed  French 
ambassador  at  the  court  of  Copenhagen ;  but  there  he 
incurred  the  displeasure  of  Napoleon,  and  was  with¬ 
drawn  from  active  service.  In  1809,  nevertheless,  he 
took  part  in  the  Italian  campaign,  shared  the  glories  of 
the  victories  at  Laybach,  Raab,  and  Wagram,  his  gallant 
conduct  in  the  last  earning  for  him  a  marshal’s  baton  at 
the  emperor’s  hands,  and  was  appointed  governor  of 
Gratz,  where  his  humanity  gained  him  “golden  opin¬ 
ions  from  all  ranks  of  people.”  In  1810  he  was  created 
duke  of  Tarentum,  and  appointed  to  the  command  in 
Catalonia.  He  subsequently  shared  in  the  Russian  cam¬ 
paign,  and  distinguished  himself  in  the  battles  of  Bau¬ 
tzen  and  Liitzen;  but  met  with  a  severe  reverse  at 
Katzbach,  where  he  had  imprudently  engaged  Marshal 
BUicher  with  a  greatly  inferior  force.  After  the  fall  of 
Napoleon,  he  was  called  to  the  Chamber  of  Peers,  and 
made  chancellor  of  the  Legion  of  Honor;  but  he  took 
little  or  no  part  in  politics.  D.  1840. 

9Iacdon'ald,  Flora,  the  courageous  young  Scotch¬ 
woman,  who,  after  the  defeat  of  the  young  Pretender, 
Prince  Charles  Edward,  at  Culloden,  in  April,  1746, 
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risked  her  own  life  that  she  might  aid  his  escape  from 
his  pursuers.  She  had  the  prince  dressed  as  a  woman, 
and  giving  him  out  as  her  maid-servant,  succeeded  in 
conveying  him  safely  to  the  Isle  of  Skye,  whence,  after 
many  wanderings,  perils,  and  hardships,  he  ultimately 
escaped  to  France.  Flora  was  afterward  imprisoned  tor 
a  short  time  in  the  Tower  of  London.  She  died  in  179U. 

MacDon'ald,  in  Alabama,  a  village  of  Dallas  co. 

MacDonald,  in  Florida,  a  village  of  Orange  co. 

MacDonald,  in  Georgia,  a  village  of  Thomas  co. 

MacDonald,  in  Missouri,  ah  extreme  S.W.  co.,  adjoin¬ 
ing  Arkansas  on  the  S.,  and  Indian  Territory  on  the 
W. ;  area,  about  580  sq.  m.  Rivers.  Elk  or  Cowskin  river, 
and  numerous  smaller  streams.  Surface,  generally  level : 
soil,  fertile.  Cap.  Pineville.  Pop.  (1890)  11,283. 

— A  village  of  Carter  co. 

Macdonald,  in  Ohio,  a  township  of  Hardin  co. 

MacDonald's  Mill.  in  Virginia,  a  post-village  of  . 
Montgomery  co. 

Mac  Donalds  v  i  1  Ic,  in  Ohio,  a.  post-village  of  Stark 
co. 

MacDonongh  (mac-don1  o),  in  Delaware,  a  post-village 
of  New  Castle  co. 

MacDonough,  in  Georgia,  a  post-village,  cap.  of 
Henry  co.,  about  65  m.  N.W.  of  Milledgeville.  Pop. 
(1897)  586. 

Mac  Don o ugll .  in  Uliitois,  a  W.  co. ;  area,  about  580 
sq.m.  Rivers.  Crooked,  Downing’s  Fork,  Turkey,  and 
Grindstpne  Creeks.  Surface,  mostly  level ;  soil,  very 
fertile.  Cap.  Macomb.  Pop.  (1890)  27,467. 

MilcDonotlgll.  in  New  York-,  a  post-town  and  town¬ 
ship  of  Chenango  co.,  about  15  m.  W.  by  S.  of  Norwich. 
Pop.  (1897)  1,085. 

MacDow'cll,  Irwin, an  American  brigadier-general,  b. 
in  Franklin  co.,  Ohio.  1818,  was  educated  in  France,  and 
on  his  return  to  the  United  States  entered  the  Military 
Academy  at  West  Point,  where  he  graduated  in  1838, 
and  was  appointed  to  the  artillery.  On  the  breaking 
out  of  the  civil  war  he  was  appointed,  with  the  rank  of 
Brigadier-General,  to  command  the  B’ederal  troops  at 
Alexandria;  and  the  Union  army, which  had  been  hastily 
got  together  in  July,  1861,  to  oppose  Beauregard,  and 
had  been  concentrated  at  Manassas,  was  placed  under 
his  command.  Unfortunately,  the  troops  were  still 
undisciplined,  and  the  disgraceful  defeat  and  flight  of 
Bull  Run,  July  21,  followed.  Gen.  McClellan  took  the! 
command  after  that  battle,  and  Gen.  McDowell  was] 
placed  in  charge  of  the  troops  at  Arlington.  He  was 
made  a  Major-Gen.,  March  14,  and  commander  of  the 
Department  of  the  Rappahannock,  April  14,  1862.  He 
took  part  in  the  various  battles  fought  by  Gens.  McClel¬ 
lan  and  Pope  in  June  and  Aug.,  1882,  but  was  relieved 
Sept.  5,  at  his  own  request.  In  1882  he  was  retired, 
and  d.  in  California,  May  5,  1885. 

MacDow'ell,  in  N.C.,  a  W.  co.;  area,  abt.  450  sq.  m. 
Rivers,  Catawba  and  numerous  smaller  streams.  Sur., 
diversified,  the  Blue  Ridge  forming  the  W.  and  N.W. 
boundry  of  the  co.,  and  attaining  the  height  of  6,000 
ft.  above  sea-level.  Cap.  Marion.  Pop.  (1890)  10,929. 

Mac  Dowell,  in  Virginia,  a  post-village  of  Highland  co. 

Mac.Dowell.  in  West  Virginia,  an  extreme  S.  co.,  ad¬ 
joining  Virginia;  area,  about  680  sq.m.  Rivers.  Tug 
Fork  of  Sandy  river,  and  Camp  Creek.  Surface,  hilly  ; 
soil,  fertile.  Cap.  Welch.  Pop.  (1890)  7,300. 

Mace,  in  Indiana,  a  post-village  of  Montgomery  co. 

Mace,  n.  [It.  mazza,  a  club ;  Lat.  masea ;  Fr.  masse.] 
A  club  of  metal  used  in  warfare  from  the  most  remote 
times.  The  gradual  course  of  improvement  having  ren¬ 
dered  armor  impenetrable  by  edged  weapons,  the  mace 
was  used  as  an  instrument  of  effectual  demolition.  In 
its  simplest  form  the  mace  was  only  a  short  strong  iron 
club,  and  its  shape  varied  among  different  nations  and 
at  different  times  :  sometimes  a  ball  was  attached  to  the 
end  by  a  triple  chain.  At  present  the  mace,  in  a  more 
ornamental  form  (Fig.  564),  is  used  in  England  as  an  en¬ 
sign  of  authority  borne  before  magistrates  :  of  this  kind 
is  the  mace  placed  before  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Commons  while  that  officer  presides  at  the  sittings  of 
the  House. 

—The  heavier  rod  employed  in  the  game  of  billiards. 

Mace,  n.  [It.  mace;  Fr  .mads;  from  Lat .  madr,macis.] 
A  well-known  spice,  forming  the  aril  or  inner  envelope 
of  the  growing  nutmeg.  When  the  capsule  of  the  nut¬ 
meg  bursts  —  which  it  does,  like  the  husk  of  a  filbert, 
when  the  fruit  is  nearly  ripe  —  it  discloses  a  bright  scar¬ 
let  net-work,  investing  the  whole  nut  in  a  thin,  fibrous 
membrane.  This  inner  coat  or  tunic  is  the  mace,  which 
is  eventually  peeled  off’  and  dried,  when  it  loses  its 
bright  color,  and  becomes  of  a  reddish-yellow.  Mace 
is  regarded  as  the  most  choice  of  all  the  spices,  and  ac¬ 
cordingly  always  realizes  a  high  price.  It  contains  a 
very  large  proportion  of  essential  oil,  on  account  of 
which  mace  is  never  employed  alone  in  medicine, 
though  in  its  properties  possessing  the  usual  carmina¬ 
tive  character  of  other  spices. 

Mace  -ale,  n.  Ale  spiced  with  mace. 

Mace'-bearer,  n.  An  officer  who  carries  the  mace  in 
state  or  judicial  proceedings  ;  a  macer. 

Mac'edon,  a  name  applied  by  English  writers  to  the 
empire  of  the  Macedonians ;  while  Macedonia,  q.  v.,  is 
used  by  them  to  designate  the  land,  or  country. 

Macedon,  ( mas'se-don ,)  in  New  York,  a  post-township 
of  Wayne  co. 

Macedon,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Mercer  co.,  abt. 
12  m.  S.W.  of  Celina. 

Macedon  Ceii'tre,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of 
Wayne  co.,  abt.  200  m.  W.  by  N.  of  Albany. 

Macedo'nia.  (Anc.  Geog.  and  Hist.)  A  celebrated 
country,  which  originally  was  confined  to  a  small  dis¬ 
trict  called  Emathia,  gradually  extended  until,  in  the 
time  of  Philip,  father  of  Alexander,  it  reached,  on  the 


N.,  the  Scardian  Mountains,  a  portion  of  the  IIa?mus 
(mod.  Balkan)  Range;  on  the  W.,  the  frontiers  of 
Epirus  and  Illyria;  on  the  E.,  the  river  Nestos  (mod. 
Karasu) ;  and  on  the  S.,  Thessaly.  The  country  is  on 
the  whole  mountainous,  especially  in  the  south  and 
west,  but  there  are  several  large  plains  of  great  fertility. 
The  principal  rivers  were  called  the  Strymon,  the 
Axins,  and  the  llaliacmon.  It  contained  a  number  ot 
flourishing  cities,  of  which  the  names  are  well  known 
in  ancient  history,  particularly  Pella,  the  capital,  Pydna, 
Thessalonica,  Potidtea,  Olyuthos,  Philippi,  undAmphip- 
olis.  The  history  of  M  is  involved  in  much  obscurity 
till  about  490  u.  c.,  when  the  Persians  subdued  it,  so  that 
the  Macedonian  king,  Alexander  I.,  was  compelled  to 
take  part  with  Xerxes  in  his  invasion  of  Greece.  On  the 
retreat  of  the  Persians  after  the  battle  of  Platsea  in  479 
b.  c.,  M.  again  recovered  its  independence.  Under  the 
wise  and  vigorous  reign  of  Archelaus,  who  died  399  b.  c  , 
it  greatly  increased  iu  prosperity  and  power;  but  after 
his  death,  a  period  of  civil  wars  and  contests  for  the 
throne  ensued,  which  ended  in  the  accession  of  Philip 
II.  (359  b.  c.),  who  not  only  seated  himself  firmly  on  the 
throne,  but  greatly  extended  his  dominions,  ilis  son, 
Alexander  III.,  surnamed  The  Great,  brought  half  the 
then  known  world  under  his  empire;  but  after  his 
death,  the  Macedonian  empire  was  broken  up,  and  at 
the  end  of  a  period  of  22  years  of  incessant  wars,  formed 
into  lour  principal  kingdoms  under  his  greatest  gen¬ 
erals.  M.  itself  fell  to  the  lot  of  Antipater,  after  whose 
death  ensued  another  period  of  civil  wars  and  contests 
for  the  throne,  of  which  the  Greeks  ejideavored  to  take 
advantage  for  the  recovery  of  their  ancient  indepen¬ 
dence.  But  the  Athenians  having  called  in  the  assist¬ 
ance  of  the  Romans  against  Philip  V.  of  M.,  by  whom 
their  city  was  besieged,  the  Macedonians  were  defeated 
by  the  Romans  in  the  great  battle  of  Cynocephalas  (197 
n.  c.),  and  both  Greece  and  M.  became  subject  to  the 
Roman  power.  Perseus,  the  successor  of  Philip,  was 
finally  defeated  at  Pydna  (168  B.  c.),  and  adorned  the 
triumph  of  iEmilius  l’aulus.  In  B.  c.  148,  M.  became 
definitely  a  Roman  province,  in  which  Thessaly  and 
part  of  Illyria  were  included. 

Macedo'nia,  in  Iowa,  a  post-township  of  Pottawat- 
tomie  co. 

Macedonia,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  P.  0.  of  Bradford  co. 

Macedonia,  in  Tennessee,  a  village  of  Carroll  co. 

Macedonia  Depot,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Sum¬ 
mit  co.,  abt.  19  m.  S.E.  of  Cleveland. 

Macedo  nian,  u.  (Geog.)  Relating  or  pertaining  to 
Macedonia. 

— n.  A  native  or  an  inhabitant  of  Macedonia. 

Macedo'nians,«.  pi.  (Reel.  Hist.)  The  name  given 
to  the  sect  of  the  Semi-Arians  is  derived  from  Mace- 
donius,  a  deacon  w  ho  was  made  bishop  of  Constantino¬ 
ple  by  the  Allans  in  341,  and  was  acknowledged  as 
Patriarch  in  342.  When  the  Arians  separated  into  the 
Arians  and  the  Semi-Arians,  in  359,  Macedouius  took 
part  with  the  latter,  and  he  was  expelled  from  the 
see  iu  369,  after  which  time  the  Semi-Arians  were  called 
Macedonians.  They  were  condemned  by  the  2d  genera! 
council,  held  at  Constantinople  May-July  30,  381.  They 
are  also  called  Pneumatomachiaus,  or  Adversaries  of 
the  Spirit. 

MacElhat'tan.  in  Pennsylvania,  a  P.0,  of  Clinton  co. 

Mac  Elroy,  in  IF.  Virginia,  a  P.  0.  of  Doddridge  co. 

MacElwains,  iu  S.  Carolina,  a  village  of  York  dist. 

Mace'-proof,  a.  Exempt  from  arrest. 

Mac'cr,  n.  A  mace-bearer. 

“A  macer,  or  officer  ia  atteudauce  ou  the  Supreme  Court.”  IF.  Scott. 

Macerata,  (ma-chai-ra'tu.)  a  town  of  Italy,  cap.  of  a 
prov.  of  the  same  name,  21  m.  S.W'.  of  Ancona.  It  is 
finely  situated  on  an  eminence  in  the  midst  of  hills, 
and  commands  picturesque  views  of  the  sea  and  the 
Apennines.  M.  contains  a  university  of  great  repute, 
besides  other  literary  institutions.  Pop.  20,000. 

Macerate,  ( mds'er-dt ,)  v.  a.  [Lat.  macero,  maceratus, 
to  soften  by  steeping.  The  meanings  of  macerate  are 
divided  between  macer,  lean,  meagre,  and  marcco,  to  be 
drooping,  feeble.]  To  make  lean  ;  to  wear  away ;  to 
attenuate;  to  cause  to  droop ;  to  mortify;  to  fret.  (R.) 
— To  steep  almost  to  solution  ;  to  soften  and  disintegrate 
the  parts  of  a  substance  by  saturation,  or  by  the  diges¬ 
tive  process ;  as,  to  macerate  a  drug. 

Macera'tion,  n.  [Lat.  maceratio.]  Act  or  process 
of  macerating,  or  of  making  lean  and  attenuate  by 
wearing  away,  or  by  mortification.  (R.) 

(Chem.)  The  infusion  of  substances  in  cold  liquids. 
The  term  is  usually  employed  with  regard  to  vegetable 
substances,  when  they  are  reduced  to  powder  and  ex¬ 
posed  to  the  action  of  water,  or  any  other  liquid,  with¬ 
out  the  assistance  of  heat,  in  which  last  respect  it  differs 
from  digestion.  Maceration  is  useful  either  when  it  is 
required  merely  to  soften  the  parts  of  the  substance 
operated  on,  as  when  cinnamcn  and  cloves  are  macer¬ 
ated  in  water  before  distillation,  or  in  cases  where 
heat  would  be  injurious,  as  when  volatile  or  aromatic 
substances  are  used. 

Mace'-reed,  n.  (Rot.)  The  great  Cat’s-tail.  See  Typha. 

MacEw'ensville,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village 
of  Northumberland  co.,  abt.  75  in.  N.  of  Harrisburg. 

MacFarland.  in  Wisconsin,  a  post-village  of  Dane 
co.,  abt.  7  m.  S.E.  of  Madison. 

Maehiil'lienddy's  Recks,  a  mountain-range  of 
Ireland,  in  the  co.  Kerry,  Munster.  It  is  abt.  10  m.  iu 
length,  the  most  elevated  on  the  island,  and  extends  be¬ 
tween  lakes  Killarney  on  the  E.  and  Carra  on  the  \V. 
It  culminates  in  the  peak  of  Gurran  Tual,  3,404  feet  iu 
height, 

MacClil'livray’s  Eoo'tanie,  or  Kootenay,  a 
river  rising  in  the  Rocky  Mountains  of  British  North 
America,  and  flowing  S.E.  into  Montana,  turns  to  the 


W.  and  then  N.W.,  flows  back  into  the  British  posses¬ 
sions  from  Idaho,  and  joins  the  Columbia  river.  Ii  is 
sometimes  called  the  Flat  Bow  River. 

MaoCiraw'ville,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of  Cort¬ 
land  co.,  about  140  m.  W.  of  Albany.  Pop.  (1897)  7»5. 

MaeGreg'or,  in  Iowa,  a  post-village  of  Clayton  co., 
ou  the  Mississippi  river,  about  61  m.  above  Dubuque. 
Pop.  (1895)  1,201. 

Machair'odus,  n.  [Gr.  machaira,  a  dagger,  and  minus, 
tooth.]  (Pal.)  An  extinct  mammal,  allied  to  the  existing 
Felicia:,  in  which  the  upper  canines  were  much  elongated, 
trenchant,  sharp-pointed,  and  sabre-shaped.  Species  va¬ 
rying  from  the  size  of  a  lion  to  that  ot  a  leopard  have 
been  found  in  niiocene,  pliocene,  and  cave-deposits  in 
Auvergne.  Eppelsheim,  the  Yal  d’Arno,  Devonshire,  the 
Pampas,  the  Brazilian  bone-caves,  and  the  Sewalik  ter- 
tiaries  of  India. 

Machete,  ( ina-tchd'ta ,)  n.  [Sp.]  A  large,  heavy  knife, 
used  by  the  Hispauo-Americana  botli  as  a  weapon  and 
liatcliet. 

Miiclllen'ry,  in  Illinois,  a  N.  by  E.  co.,  adjoining  W  is- 
consin;  area,  about  620  sq.  in.  Rivers.  Pislitaka  or 
Fox,  and  Kishwaukee  rivers,  and  Nipper-ink  and  Piska- 
sliaw  creeks.  Surface,  mostly  level;  soil,  fertile.  Cap. 
Woodstock. 

— A  post-village  of  MacIIenry  co.,  about  52  m.  N.W.  of 
Chicago. 

Machiaim,  (ma-che-a'na,)  an  island  of  Brazil,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Amazon  River;  Lat.  0°  6'  S.,  Lon.  49°  40'  W. 

M  aelitas.  ( matcli-i'as ,)  in  Maine,  a  post-town,  township, 
and  port  of  entry,  and  the  cap.  of  Washington  co.,  on 
the  Maehias  River,  near  its  mouth,  about  205  m.  N.E. 
of  the  city  of  Portland.  The  inhabitants  are  prin¬ 
cipally  engaged  in  ship-building,  and  trading  along  the 
coast. 

Maehi'as,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  and  township 
of  Cattaraugus  co.,  about  40  m.  S.E.  of  Buffalo. 

Machi'as  Port,  in  Maine,  a  post-village,  township, 
and  seaport  of  Washington  county,  at  the  mouth  of 
Maehias  River,  about  200  miles  N.E.  of  the  city  of  Port¬ 
land. 

Maehi'as  River,  in  Maine,  rises  in  the  central  part 
of  Washington  eo..and  flowing  S.  F.,  enters  Maehias  Bay, 
an  inlet  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  abt.  200  m.  N.E.  of  Port¬ 
land. 

Macli'iavel.  See  Macchiavelu. 

Macliia veli ail,  (mdk'i-a-vel'yan,)  a.  [From  Machia- 
vel,  q.  v.]  Relating  or  pertaining  to  Machiavel,  or  to 
his  ascribed  doctrines; — hence,  diplomatically  crafty; 
politically  astute;  jesuitical;  ambidextrous;  practising 
deception  or  bad  faith  in  public  affairs ;  as,  a  Machia- 
velian  policy. 

— n.  One  who  adopts  the  principles  of  Machiavel;  a  crafty 
intriguer;  an  unscrupulous  politician. 

Machiavel'ism,  Macblavel'ianism,  n.  [It. 
Macchiavellismo .]  The  principles  imputed  to  Machiavel, 
as  set  forth  more  particularly  in  his  work  11  Principe. 
The  meaning  and  object  of  this  work  have  been  much 
discussed;  but  from  a  letter  of  the  author’s,  not  discov¬ 
ered  until  1810, in  which  he  speaks  ofbeing  then  engaged 
upon  it,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  it  was  written 
with  a  view  to  recommend  himself  to  the  Medici.  The 
Principe  is  an  account  of  how  tyrannical  power  is  to  be 
acquired  and  preserved —  by  overlooking  every  law,  and 
making  use  ot  any  means,  however  criminal,  to  promote 
its  purposes.  Some  have  regarded  the  work  as  satiri¬ 
cal;  others,  that  its  object  was  to  make  tyrants  odious; 
others,  that  he  was  desirous  of  seeing  a  free  and  united 
Italy,  and  that  lie  believed  any  means  to  be  lawful  for  the 
attainment  of  that  object.  In  judging  of  the  work,  we 
must  take  into  account  the  circumstances  and  character 
of  the  times  in  which  it  was  written.  Had  his  book 
taken  the  form  of  a  commentary  upon  history,  all  that 
lie  says  would  have  only  been  matter  of  tact;  but  what¬ 
ever  may  be  the  character  of  the  book,  the  term  Maoh- 
iavelianism  is  used  to  denote  whatever  is  infamous  and 
perfidious  in  politics. 

Macliic'olaleil,  a.  Possessing  machicolation. 

Machicolation,  (md-shik-o-lai1 shun,)  n.  [Fr.  rndche- 
coulis,  from  meches,  lighted  materials,  and  couler,  to  pour 
down.]  A  term  bestowed  on  those  openings  in  the  par¬ 
apet  of  a  fortified  building  through  which  ignited  sub¬ 
stances,  or  melted  lead,  stones,  &c.,  were  poured  or 
hurled  down  at  the  besiegers.  Machicolations  were 
made  in  the  soffit,  or  under-surface  of  the  projecting 
parapet,  which  was  supported  on  corbel-stones,  the  per¬ 
forations  themselves  being  in  the  soffit  between  those 
stones.  By  means  of  these  arrangements,  the  besieged, 
while  protected  by  the  parapet,  were  enabled  to  harass 
the  attacking  party  in  a  most  formidable  manner. 

Machinal,  ( mdk'i-nal ,  or  ma-shen'al ,)  a.  [Lat.  machi- 
nalis.]  Pertaining  or  having  reference  to  machines. 

Machinate,  (mdk'i-ndt,)  v.a.  [Fr.  machiner.]  To 
plan;  to  plot  to  scheme;  to  contrive,  as  a  conspiracy. 

Macliina'tion,  n.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  machiner,  machi - 
natus,  to  contrive,  devise,  design,  or  invent  skilfully; 
from  machina.  See  Machine.]  Act  of  planning  or  devis¬ 
ing  a  scheme  for  the  carrying  out  of  some  design  ; — gen¬ 
erally  in  a  bad  sense.  —  A  hostile  or  malicious  scheme; 
a  subtle  or  offensive  contrivance ;  a  design  artfully  and 
deliberately  conceived  and  conducted. 

Macliina'tor,  n.  An  evil  intriguer;  an  insidious  plot¬ 
ter  or  contriver. 

Machine,  (ma-sheen',)  n.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  machina  ;  Gr.  mf- 
cha-ne,  from  mechas,  a  means,  expedient,  remedy.]  Any 
artificial  means  or  contrivance  for  performing  any  kind 
of  work;  any  thing  or  contrivance  which  serves  to  in¬ 
crease  or  regulate  the  effect  of  a  given  force,  or  to  pro¬ 
duce  or  regulate  motion  ;  a  complex  structure,  consist¬ 
ing  of  a  combination  or  peculiar  modification  of  the 
mechanical  powers.  Machines  are  either  simple  or  cons- 
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pound.  The  simple  machines,  otherwise  calle<l  the  sim¬ 
ple  mechanical  powers,  are  usually  reckoned  six  in  num¬ 
ber;  namely,  the  Lever,  the  Wheel  and  Axle,  the  Pul¬ 
ley,  the  Wedge,  the  Screw,  and  the  Funicular  Machine. 
Compound  machines  are  formed  by  combining  two  or 
more  simple  machines.  They  are  classed  under  differ¬ 
ent  denominations,  according  to  the  forces  by  which 
they  are  put  in  motion,  as  hydraulic  machines,  pneu- 
malic  machines,  electrical  machines,  &c. ;  or  the  purposes 
which  they  are  intended  to  serve,  as  military  machines, 
architectural  machines,  &c. 

— Any  organized  combination  of  principles  by  which 
power  is  intensified  or  made  effective;  the  complete  and 
complicated  system  by  which  any  institution  or  organ¬ 
ized  combination  or  structure  is  founded  or  carried  into 
practical  operation  ;  as,  “  the  whole  machine  of  govern¬ 
ment.”  ( Landor .) —  Supernatural  agency  in  a  poem,  or 
a  superhuman  actor  introduced  therein  to  act  the  part 
of  hero. 

“  The  marvellous  fable  includes  whatever  is  supernatural,  and 
especially  the  machines  of  the  gods.” — Pope. 

Machine',  v.  a.  To  effect  or  operate  on  by  means  of 
machinery;  to  subject  to  the  action  of  machinery,  par¬ 
ticularly  to  imprint  by  a  printing-machine.  (R.) 

—v.  n.  To  tend  machinery  ;  to  perform  work  by  the  ac¬ 
tion  or  co-operation  of  machinery,  (r.) 

Maoliin'ery.  n.  [Fr.  machineries]  Machines  in  a  gen¬ 
eral  or  collective  sense  ;  as,  machinery  of  war.  —  The 
component  parts  of  a  complex  machine;  as,  the  machin¬ 
ery  of  a  watch.  —  Superhuman  beings  or  agency  intro¬ 
duced  by  a  dramatic  poet  to  solve  difficulties,  or  per¬ 
form  some  exploit  which  exceeds  human  power  — The 
modus  operandi  which  governs  or  sustains  the  action  of  | 
any  thing ;  as,  the  machinery  of  state. 

Macliiiie  -sliup.  n.  A  place  or  manufactory  in  which 
machinery  i<  constructed  or  fitted. 

Machine-tool,  (sometimes  called  F.ng  in  e-tool,  )  n. 
In  England,  a  machine  used  for  shaping  metallic  sub¬ 
stances  by  cutting. 

Machin'ist.  n.  [Fr.  machiniste.]  One  who  constructs 
or  fits  together  the  parts  of  engines  or  machinery ;  an 
adept  in  the  principles  of  machinery. 

Macig'iio.  ( md-chen  yo .)  n.  [It.,  from  Lat.  machinal] 
(Min.)  A  hard,  silicious  sand-stone. 

Mac'Indoe's  Falls,  in  Vermont,  a  post-village  of 
Caledonia  co.,  abt.  29  m.  E.  by  S.  of  Montpelier. 
Maclnlerfer’s  Creek,  in  Michigan,  enters  Stony 
Creek  in  St.  Joseph  co. 

Mac'Intosh,  in  Florida,  a  village,  former  cap.  of  La 
Fayette  co.,  about  109  m.  S.  E.  of  Tallahassee. 
Mac'Intosh,  in  Georgia,  a  S.  E.  co.,  bordering  on  the 
Atlantic  Ocean.  Rivers.  Alta  mail  a  and  Sapelo  rivers, 
besides  several  creeks.  Surface,  mostly  level ;  soil,  in 
some  places  exceedingly  fertile.  Cap.  Darien.  Pop. 
(1890)  6,470. 

Mac'Intyrc,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  township  of  Lycoming 
county. 

Maeliay,  in  Ohio,  a  post-office  of  Ashland  co. 
MaeKean,  in  Ohio,  a  flourishing  township  of  Licking 
county. 

MaeKean,  or  McKean,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  N.N.W.  co., 
adjoining  New  York  ;  area,  about  1,065  sq.  m.  Hirers. 
Allegheny  river  and  numerous  creeks.  Surface,  hilly; 
soil,  moderately  fertile.  Cap.  Smethport.  Pop.  (1890) 
46,863. 

■ — A  post-township  of  Erie  co. 

MaeKeans'burg,  ill  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village  of 
Schuylkill  co.,  about  10  m.  E.  of  Pottsville. 

Maekee',  in  Illinois,  a  township  of  Adams  co. 
Maekee,  in  Kentucky,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Jackson  co., 
about  60  m.  S.  S.  E.  of  Lexington. 

MaeKee’s  Half  Falls,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post¬ 
village  of  Snyder  co.  Pop.  (1897)  310. 
MacKees'port,  or  McKeesport,  in  Pennsylvania,  a 
post-borough  of  Allegheny  co.,  on  the  Monongahela 
river,  about  15  m.  S.E.  of  Pittsburg.  Pop.  (1897)  22,700. 
Mackenzie.  Henry,  a  Scottish  author,  born  in  Edin¬ 
burgh,  1745.  His  popularity,  speaking  in  a  literary  sense, 
rests  upon  his  first  novel,  The  Man  of  Feeling,  published 
anonymously  in  1771.  Died  in  1831. 

Maeken'zie,  Robert  Shelton,  D.C.L.,  an  English  and 
American  journalist  and  man  of  letters,  horn  in  Ireland 
in  1809.  After  a  highly  successful  journalistic  experi¬ 
ence  in  England,  Dr.  M.  became  a  citizen  of  the  1J.  S. 
in  1852,  where  he  undertook  the  literary  and  foreign 
editorship  of  the  Philadelphia  Press,  a  position  which  he 
ably  filled.  Dr.  M.  was  the  author  of  Titian,  an  art  novel ; 
Bits  of  Blarney ;  Tressilian  and  his  Friends,  &c. ;  he  edited 
a  choice  edition  of  Kit  North’s  Nodes  Ambrosianse,  and 
was  generally  a  prolific  and  reliable  author.  Xu  18 (2 
there  appeared  from  his  pen  a  very  graphic  and  reli¬ 
able  Life  of  Charles  Dickens,  which  was  favorably  re¬ 
ceived  by  the  reading  public.  Died  in  1881. 
Mackenzie,  ( mak-ken' zee ,)  an  important  river  of  Brit¬ 
ish  N.  America,  and  including  the  Athabasca,  one  of 
the  largest  in  the  world.  The  Athabasca  River  rises  on 
the  N.E.  slope  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  in  about  Lat. 
52°  N„  Lon.  116°  30'  W.,  and  flowing  a  general  N.E  and 
N.  course  of  800  m.,  enters  Athabasca  Lake.  Thence 
under  the  name  of  Slave  River  it  continues  N.  to  Great 
Slave  Lake,  from  the  extreme  W.  part  of  which  issues 
Mackenzie  River  proper.  From  this  point  to  Macken¬ 
zie  Gulf,  in  the  Arctic  Ocean,  the  course  is  N.  and  N.  by 
W.,  receiving  several  large  rivers  besides  the  super¬ 
fluous  waters  of  Great  Bear  Lake,  and  flowing  through 
a  vast  level  plain  except  where  it  approaches  the  Rocky 
Mountains.  It  was  discovered  and  navigated  in  1789  by 
Alexander  Mackenzie,  a  Scottish  traveller,  who_  D.  in 
1820,  after  whom  it  is  named.  Total  length  abt.  2,500  m. 
Macken  zie,  in  Oregon,  a  village  of  Lane  co.,  about  4 
m.  N  E.  of  Eugene  City. 


Maeken'zie  Point,  in  Alaska,  a  cape  on  the  N. 
shore  of  Cook’s  Inlet. 

Maek'erel,  n.  [D.  makreel ;  Ger.  makrele  ;  Fr.  maquer- 
eau  ;  allied  to  Lat.  macula,  a  spot,  a  stain.]  ( ZoSl .)  A 
well-known  member  of  the  Scombridse,  a  family  of 
acanthopterygious  fishes,  in  which  it  composes  the 
genus  Scomber.  It  is  a  native  of  the  European  and 
American  seas,  generally  appearing  at  stated  seasons,  in 
vast  shoals,  round  particular  coasts.  The  European  M., 
Scombo  scomber,  distinguished  by  the  brilliancy  of  its 
colors,  is  about  14  inches  long.  Its  color  on  the  upper 
parts,  as  far  as  the  lateral  line,  is  a  rich  deep  blue,  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  varying  tinge  of  green,  and  marked  by  nu¬ 
merous  black  transverse  streaks,  which  in  the  male  are 
nearly  straight,  but  in  the  female  beautifully  undulated  ; 
the  jaws,  gill-covers,  and  abdomen  are  of  a  bright  silvery 
hue,  with  a  slight  varying  cast  of  gold-green  along  the 
sides.  The  scales  are  small,  oval,  and  transparent;  trie 
pinnules  or  spurious  fius  are  small,  and  five  in  number 
both  above  and  below;  the  nose  is  pointed;  trie  under 
jaw  trie  longest;  the  teeth  are  alike  in  both  jaws,  curv¬ 
ing  sflghtly  inward ;  and  the  tail  is  crescent-shaped. 
Beautiful  as  are  the  colors  of  the  .1/.  when  alive,  no 
sooner  is  it  caught  than  its  lustre  begins  to  disappear. 
It  is  a  voracious  feeder,  and  its  growth  is  rapid ;  but  the 
largest  is  not  accounted  the  best  for  the  table.  Those 
taken  in  May  or  June  are  considered  superior  in  flavor 
to  such  as  are  caught  either  in  the  spring  or  autumn. 
There  are  various  modes  of  fishing  for  M. ;  but  the  way 
in  which  the  greatest  numbers  are  taken  is  by  drift-nets. 
The  common  M.  of  our  coasts,  S.  vemalis,  is  from  16  to 
18  inches  long,  dark  steel-blue  above,  becoming  lighter 
on  the  sides,  and  with  24  to  30  vertical  deep-blue  half¬ 
bands ;  beneath  silvery,  with  smaller  reflections.  They 
are  caught  in  the  waters  of  Massachusetts  Bay  from  the 
10th  of  May  through  the  summer,  sometimes  in  immense 
quantities,  sometimes  almost  wanting.  The  M.  makes 
another  visit  in  autumn,  but  the  quantity  then  taken  is 
generally  smaller.  From  8,000  to  10,000  barrels  are  sold 
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fresh  every  year  in  Boston,  and  200,000  to  300,000,  worth 
about  $1,500,000,  are  exported,  the  poorest  quality  to  the 
West  and  East  Indies,  and  the  better  qualities  to  New 
York,  Philadelphia,  and  other  towns  of  the  Union.  In 
some  years  the  number  of  vessels  from  Massachusetts 
alone  has  been  nearly  1,000,  employing  in  the  various 
processes  of  catching,  salting,  and  packing,  more  than 
5,000  persons. 

Mackerel-gale,  a  state  of  wind  and  weather  peculiarly 
favorable  to  the  catching  of  mackerel.  —  Mackerel-sky. 
(Meteor.)  Same  as  Cirro-cumulus,  q.  v. 

Mack'erel-g'uide,  n.  ( Zoiil .)  See  Gad-fish. 

Maek  ferd,  in  Wisconsin,  a  village  and  township  of 
Green  Lake  co.,  abt.  50  m.  N.N.E.  of  Madison, 

Mackinac',  in  Michigan.  See  Mackinaw. 

Mackinaw',  in  Illinois,  a  post-village  and  township 
of  Tazewell  county,  about  55  miles  N.N.E.  of  Spring- 
field. 

Mackinaw',  or  Mackinac,  or  Michilimackinac,  in 
Michigan,  a  S.E.  co.  of  the  upper  peninsula,  bordering 
on  the  Strait  of  Mackinaw  and  lakes  Huron  and  Michi¬ 
gan.  which  separate  it  from  the  lower  peninsula ;  area, 
about  1,045  sq.m.  Hirers,  few  and  oi  little  importance. 
Surface,  broken  and  uneven ;  soil,  in  some  places  fertile. 
Cap.  St.  Ignace.  Pop.  (1894)  7,237. 

— A  post-village  of  Cheboygan  co. 

Mackinaw'  Creek,  in  Illinois,  enters  the  Illinois 
river  in  Tazewell  co. 

Mackinaw  (or  Mackinac)  Island,  in  Michigan,  a 
post-village  of  Mackinaw  co.,  on  a  small  island  in  the 
extreme  N.W.  part  of  Lake  Huron,  about  320  m.  N.N.W. 
of  Detroit ;  Lat.  45°  54'  N..  Lon.  84°  30'  W.  It  is  beau¬ 
tifully  situated  upon  a  safe  and  capacious  harbor  and  is 
defended  by  a  strong  fort  150  feet  above  tlie  village. 
A  national  park,  authorized  by  Congress,  containing  911 
acres,  has  been  established  on  the  island  of  M. 

MacKin'ney.  in  Texas,  a  city,  cap.  of  Collins  co.,  31 
m.  N.  by  E.  of  Dallas,  on  the  Hous.  &  Tex.  Cent,  and  S., 
S.  &  South.  R.  Rs.  Has  some  manuf.  and  a  large  ship¬ 
ping  trade  in  cotton,  &c.  Pop.  (1897)  3,100. 

Mackintosh,  Sir  James,  a  British  statesman  and  his¬ 
torian,  B.  in  Inverness,  in  1766.  Ilis  father.  Capt  Mack¬ 
intosh,  intended  him  for  the  medical  profession,  and  con¬ 
ferred  on  him  an  excellent  education.  In  1787,  after 
taking  his  degree  of  m.  d.  at  Edinburgh,  he  visited  the 
Continent  of  Europe.  He  preferred  however,  the  study 
of  law  to  that  of  medicine ;  and,  after  the  death  of  his 
father,  devoted  himself  entirely  to  study  for  the  bar. 
The  French  Revolution,  which  had  just  then  com¬ 
menced,  gave  a  new  impulse  to  his  mind,  and  politics 
and  legislation  became  the  paramount  objects  of  bis  at¬ 
tention.  In  conjunction  with  other  partisans  of  reform, 
he  published  several  works  in  advocacy  of  this  cause, 
especially  his  Vindicite  Gallics,  or  defence  of  the  French 
revolution,  against  the  strictures  and  accusations  of 
Edmund  Burke.  In  1799  he  was  appointed  lecturer  of 
Lincoln’s  Inn,  where,  in  his  splendid  course  of  lectures 
on  the  Law  of  Nature  and  Nations,  he  exhibited  him¬ 
self  as  an  uncompromising  censor  of  trie  doctrines  he 
had  approved  in  the  Vindicise  Gallicse.  In  1803  he 
was  appointed  recorder  of  Bombay ;  and  his  adminis¬ 


tration  there  rendered  him  highly  popular,  especially- 
liis  able  protection  of  the  rights  of  native  and  British, 
subjects.  On  returning  to  England,  lie  was  elected 
member  of  Parliament  for  Nairn,  and  from  this  time, 
cooperated  with  the  popular  party.  During  the  Can¬ 
ning  administration  of  1827,  Sir  James  acted  in  concur¬ 
rence  with  the  premier,  and  held  office  for  a  short  time, 
but  went  out  on  its  dissolution;  and  on  the  fail  of  the- 
Wellington  ministry  in  1830,  joined  Lord  Grey’s,  which 
succeeded  it,  as  President  of  the  India  Board.  Besides 
the  Vindicite  Gallicee  and  other  political  works,  Sir 
James  published  a  History  of  England,  of  which  ha 
completed  only  2  vols.  Continued  by  Wallace  and  Bell,, 
it  forms  10  vols.  of  Larduer’s  Cabinet  Cyclopaedia.  D. 
1832. 

Mackintosh,  n.  [From  the  name  of  the  inventor.} 
A  water-proof  outer  garment;  an  oil-skin  coat. 

MaeKis'saek’s,  or  MacKissack’s  Grove,  in  Iowa,  a 
post-village  of  Fremont  co. 

Mackle  (mdkfl),  ii.  (Printing.)  See  Macli.e. 

— v.  a.  To  contrive. — To  sell  to  tradesmen  ; — said  exclu¬ 
sively  of  weaver’s  goods. 

Macks'ville,  in  Indiana,  a  village  of  Rand.lph  co., 
about  69  in.  E.  N.  E.  of  Indianapolis. 

— A  post-vill.  of  Vigo  co.,  about  2  m.  W.  of  Terre  Haute. 

Macks'ville,  in  Iowa,  a  village  of  Gtifhrie  co. 

Macks'ville,  in  Mississippi,  an  unimportant  village- 
of  Clarke  co. 

Mack'ville,  in  Kentucky,  a  post-village  of  Washington 
co.,  about  35  m.  S.  S.W.  of  Frankfort. 

MacLatig’klinsville  ( mak-loVlins-vil ),  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  a  post-village  of  Westmoreland  co.,  about  20  m. 
E.  X.  E.  of  Pittsburg. 

Ma'ele,  n.  (Min.)  Same  as  Andalusite  (q.v.). 

MacLean',  iu  Illinois,  a  central  co. ;  area,  about  1,166. 
sq.m.  Rivers.  Mackinaw,  Kickapoo,  Salt  and  Sugar- 
creeks.  Surface,  mostly  level ;  soil,  very  fertile.  Cap . 
Bloomington.  Pop.  (1890)  63,036. 

— A  post-village  of  McLean  co.,  about  15  m.  S.W.  of 
Bloomington.  Pop.  (1897)  546. 

MacLean,  in  Minnesota,  a  township  of  Ramsey  co. 

MacLean.  in  Kentucky,  a  W.  co. ;  area,  about  256  sq.  m. 
Hirers.  Green  and  Pond  rivers,  with  several  smaller 
streams.  Surface,  diversified;  soil,  fertile.  Cap.  Cal¬ 
houn.  Pop.  (1890)  9,887. 

MacLean,  in  New  Fork,  a  post-village  of  Tompkins  co., 
about  150  m.  S.W.  of  Albany.  Pop.  (1897)  490. 

MacLean.  in  Ohio,  a  township  of  Shelby  co. 

MacLeans'boro.  in  Illinois,  a  city,  cap.  of  Hamilton, 
co.,  on  the  Louisv.  &  Nash.  R.  R.,  48  m.  S.E.  of  Ceutialia. 
Has  some  manufactures.  Pop.  (1897)  1,550. 

MacLean’s  Corners,  in  Peiuisylvania,  a  post-office- 
of  Crawford  co. 

MacLeans'ville,  in  North  Carolina,  a  post-village  of 
Guilford  co.,  on  the  Southern  R.  R. 

MacLcniores  Cove,  in  Georgia,  a  village  of  Walker- 
county. 

MaeLeinorsville,  in  Tennessee,  a  post-village  of  Car- 
roll  co.,  about  114  m.  W.  by  S.  of  Nashville. 

MacLen'nan,  in  Texas,  an  E.  central  co.;  area,  about 
1,040  sq.  m.  Hirers.  Brazos,  Basque.  Middle  Basque  and 
South  Basque  rivers.  Surface,  mostly  level  or  undulat¬ 
ing;  soil,  fertile.  Cap.  Waco.  Pop.  (1890)  39,204. 

MacLeod  (lowd'),  a  lake  and  fort  of  British  North 
America;  Lat.  55°  N.,  Lon.  122°  15'  W. 

MacLeod,  iu  Minnesota,  a  S.  central  co. ;  area,  about 
504  sq.  m.  Rivers.  Hassan  and  Crow  rivers,  and  Buffalo, 
creek.  Surface,  almost  level;  soil,  very  fertile.  Cap. 
Glencoe.  Pop.  (1895)  19.134. 

Mael  ise',  Daniel,  a  British  artist,  b.  in  Cork,  1811.  la 
childhood  lie  showed  great  talent  for  drawing,  and  be¬ 
came.  in  1828.  a  student  at  the  Royal  Academy,  where, 
he  received  the  gold  medal  twice  successively.  Ilia 
fine  pictures.  .4  Love  Adventure  of  Francis  I.  with 
Diana  of  Poictiers;  nndChivalrous  Vow  of  the  Ladies  and 
the  Peacock,  established  his  fame,  and  in  1835  lie  was. 
elected  an  associate  of  the  Royal  Academy.  These  pic¬ 
tures  were  followed,  in  1838,  by  Robin  Hood  and  Rich¬ 
ard  Coeur  de  Lion;  Salvator  Rosa  pointing  Masanielln  - 
Merry  Christmas  in  the  Baron’s  Hall,  and  several  oth¬ 
ers,  including  the  Banquet  Scene  in  Macbeth,  in  1840; 
Gil  Bias  dressed  en  Cavalier;  Scene  from  Twelfth 
Night;  and  the  Slurping  Beauty;  and  in  1841  he  was 
elected  R.  A.  He  became  then  one  of  the  most  popular 
of  English  painters,  though,  from  the  widely  different 
character  of  his  style  from  that  of  most  other  public 
favorites,  he  had  to  endure  his  share  of  adverse  criticism. 
The  Play  Scene  in  Hamlet;  The  Return  of  the  Knight  - 
and  The  Origin  of  the  Harp,  were  painted  in  1842;  Ac¬ 
tor’s  Reception  of  the  Author  Gil  Bias,  in  1843;  The- 
Lady  released,  by  Sabrina  from  the  Enchanted  Chair,  a. 
scene  from  Miiton's  Gantts,  in  1844;  Ordeal  by  Touchy 
in  1846:  The,  Sacrifice  of  Noah,  and  his  famous  desiga 
of  Shakspeare’s  Seven  Ages,  in  1847.  His  later  pic¬ 
tures  include  The  Spirit  of  Chivalry,  and  The  Spirit  ofi 
Justice,  both  painted  in  oil  and  fresco  for  the  House  of 
Lords ;  certain  cartoons  of  various  subjects,  such  as 
Alfred  in  Guthrum’s  Tent,  and  a  different  treatment  of 
tlie  same  subject  in  oils:  Caxton  showing  El  ward  IV., 
his  first  Pro' f -sheet  in  the.  Almonry  in  Westminster  - 
Prospero  and  Miranda  ;  the  wrestling  scene  in  As  you. 
like,  it ;  Peter  the  Great  working  as  a  Shipwright  in 
Deptford  Dockyard ;  The  Marriage,  of  Slrongbow  and 
Eva  in  Ratification  of  the  Conquest  of  Ireland  under- 
Henry  II.,  his  largest  and  most  important  picture;  and 
Othello,  Desdemona.  and  Emilia,  and  A  Winter  Night’s- 
Tale,  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy  in  1867.  D.  1870. 

Madura,  n.  [In  honor  of  W.  Maclure.  an  Americatv 
geologist.]  (Bnt.)  A  gen.  of  the  natural  order  Moracese. 
The  wood  of  the  species  M.  tinctoria,  a  native  of  the. 
West  Indies  and  South  America,  is  of  a  golden-yellow. 
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color,  and  is  much  employed  in  this  country  and  gjse-l 
where  as  a  dyeing  agent.  It  is  commonly  known  as 
fustic,  or  old  fustic,  to  distinguish  it  from  young  fustic. ! 
(See  Rhus.)  The  fruit  is  edible.  Another  species,  M.  j 
aurantiaca,  supplies  the  fruit  called  the  Osage  orange, 
the  juice  of  which  is  used  hy  some  of  the  Ked  Indians 
as  a  yellow  war-paint. 

Mac  iurite,  Maclu'reite,  n.  (Min.)  Same  as  Chon- 
drodite,  q.  v. 

MarMa'Iion.  See  Magenta  (Duke  de). 

Madia  Imn'sCreek,  in  Ohio, enters  the  Ohio  River 
from  Belmont  co. 

MacMan'us,  in  Mississippi,  a  village  of  Greene  co. 
MacMeek'illS,  in  S.  Carolina,  a  village  of  Fairfield 
district. 

Mao >111111',  in  Tennessee,  a  S.E.  co. ;  area,  about  480 
sq.  m.  Hirers.  Hiawassee  river,  and  several  considera¬ 
ble  creeks.  Surface,  almost  level ;  soil,  fertile.  Cap. 
Athens.  Pop  (i890)  17,890. 

MaoMinn'ville,  in  Oregon,  a  city,  the  cap.  of  Tam 
Hill  co.,  ou  the  So.  Pac.  It.  R.,  50  m.  S.W.  of  Portland. 
Pop.  (1897)  1 ,850. 

MacMinnville,  in  Tennessee,  a  post-town,  cap.  of  War¬ 
ren  co.,  on  the  Nash.,  Chatt.  &  St.  L.  It.  R.,  70  m.  S.E. 
of  Nashville.  Pop.  (1897)  1,750. 

M  aoNab',  a  village  and  township  of  Renfrew  co.,  Upper 
Canada,  on  the  Ottawa  river,  about  85  m.  N.  of  Kingston. 
Mac,<airy  ( mak-na'ree ),  in  Tennessee,  a  S.W.  co.,  ad¬ 
joining  Mississippi  ;  area,  about  550  sq.  m.  Rivers. 
Hatchie  river  and  South  Fork  of  Forked  Deer  river, 
besides  several  smaller  streams.  Surface,  elevated  table¬ 
land  ;  soil,  fertile.  Cap.  Selnier.  Pop.  (1890)  15,510. 
MaclVeaii',  the  name  of  two  lakes  of  Ireland,  called 
Upper  and  Lower,  in  the  cos.  Fermanagh  and  Leitrim 
respectively,  about  10  m.  S.W.  of  Enniskillen. 
MacNeil’s  Harbor  (makmeelZ),  an  inlet  of  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  in  Vancouver’s  Island;  Lat.  50°  39'  N., 
Lon.  127°  10'  W. 

JlaeXutt',  in  Mississippi,  a  post-village  of  Le  Flore  co.  | 
Macomb  (ma-koom'),  in  Illinois,  a  citv,  cap.  of  McDon¬ 
ough  co.,  on  the  Ch.,  Bur.  &  Quincy  R.R.,  59  m.  N.  E. 
Of  Quincv ;  has  some  extensive  manufactures.  Pop. 
(1897)  5,200.  | 

Macomb,  in  Michigan,  a  S.E.  co.,  separated  from  Upper 
Canada  hy  Lake  St.  Clair ;  area,  about  468  sq  m.  Rivers. 
Clinton  river,  and  several  of  its  affluents.  Surface,  un¬ 
dulating;  soil,  very  fertile.  Gap.  Mount  Clemens.  Pop. 
(1894)  32,382. 

— A  post-township  of  Macomb  co. 

Macomb,  in  New  York,  a  post-township  of  St.  Law¬ 
rence  co.  Pop.  (1897)  1,480. 

Mac'on,  Nathaniel,  an  American  statesman,  b.  in  Bar- 1 
ren  co.,  N.  C.,  1757.  He  was  educated  at  Princeton,  N.  J. 1 
In  1777  he  left  college,  served  for  some  time  as  a  private 
in  a  company  of  volunteers,  and  at  the  expiration  of  this 
first  service  enlisted  again  as  a  volunteer,  and  served  as 
a  common  soldier  under  the  command  of  his  brother, 
Col.  John  Macon,  till  the  provisional  treaty  of  peace  in 
1782,  refusing  any  pay  or  military  distinction.  While 
yet  in  the  army,  in  1780,  he  was  elected,  in  his  24th  year, 
a  member  of  the  Senate  of  N.  Carolina  ;  and  when  the 
Constitution  of  the  U.  States  was  submitted  to  the  vote 
of  the  people  of  that  State,  he  firmly  opposed  it,  as  con¬ 
ferring  too  much  power  to  the  new  government,  as  mak¬ 
ing  it  in  effect  independent  of  the  State,  and  so  of  the 
people,  and  tending  to  corruption.  He  retaiued  till  the 
end  of  his  life  this  dislike  to  the  Constitution,  and  his 
unlimited  confidence  in  the  capacity  of  the  people  for 
self-government ;  his  favorite  saying  being,  that  “  if  left 
alone  they  would  always  do  what  was  right.”  He  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  U.  S.  House  of  Representatives 
in  1791,  and  continued  in  that  office  by  successive  re-! 
elections  till  1815.  In  1816  he  was  elected  to  the  Senate,  i 
where  he  served  till  1828,  when  he  resigned  his  seat, 
having  been  then  a  member  of  Congress  for  37  succes¬ 
sive  years,  the  longest  term  of  service  that  has  fallen  to 
the  lot  of  any  other  legislator  in  our  country.  Though 
he  was  in  no  sense  an  orator,  few  men  in  Congress  were 
listened  to  with  more  respectful  attention.  Mr.  Jeffer¬ 
son  called  him  “  the  last  of  the  Romans;  ”  and  Mr.  Ran¬ 
dolph  pronounced  him  “the  wisest  man  he  ever  knew.” 
D.  on  his  plantation,  in  the  same  county  where  he  was 
born,  1837. 

Macon  (ma'kon),  in  Alabama,  an  E.  co. .  area,  about 
622  sq.  m.  Rivers.  TalhqHiosa  river  and  Eufaukee  creek, 
with  some  less  important  streams.  Surface,  generally 
level;  soil,  fertile.  Cap.  Tuskegee.  Pop.  (1890)  18,439. 
—A  village  of  Calhoun  co. 

■ — A  village  of  Hale  co. 

Macon,  in  Georgia,  a  W.  by  S.  central  co. ;  area,  about 
288  sq.  m.  Rivers,  Flint  river,  and  Buck’s,  Juniper,  and! 
Whitewater  creeks.  Surface,  level;  soil,  generally'  fer-| 
tile.  Cap.  Oglethorpe.  Pop.  (1890)  13,183. 

—An  important  city,  cap.  of  Bibb  co.,  on  the  Ocmulgee 
river,  about  191  in.  W.N.W.  of  Savannah,  and  100  m.  S.E. 
of  Atlanta.  M.  is  one  of  the  leading  cities  of  the  State, 
and  contains  several  eminent  educational  institutions. 
Pop.  (1890)  22,746. 

Macon,  in  Illinois,  an  E.  central  co.;  area,  about  580 
sq.  m.  Rivers.  North  branch  of  the  Sangamon  river, 
and  some  smaller  streams.  Surface,  mostly  level  prai¬ 
ries  ;  soil,  very  fertile,  flap. Decatur.  Pop.  (1890  )  38.083. 
— A  city  of  Macon  co.,  about  10  m.  S.  of  Decatur.  Pop. 
(1897)  1,010. 

— A  village  and  township  of  Bureau  co. 

Macon,  in  Michigan,  a  post-township  of  Lenawee  co. 
Macon,  in  Mississippi,  a  post-town,  cap.  of  Noxubee  co., 
about  125  m.  E.  of  Jackson.  Pop.  (1897)  1,620. 
Macon,  in  Missouri,  a  N.  central  co. ;  area,  about  820 
sq.  m.  Rivers.  Chariton  river,  and  the  South  Fork  o* 
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Salt  river,  besides  several  smaller  streams.  Surface, 
mostly  level;  soil,  fertile.  Cap.  Macon  City.  Pop.  in 
1890,  30,575. 

Ma'coil,  in  North  Carolina,  a  W.  co.,  adjoining  Georgia 
on  the  S. ;  area,  about524  sq.  m.  Rivers.  Tennessee  river 
and  numerous  smaller  streams.  Surface,  much  diversi¬ 
fied,  the  Iron  or  Great  Smoky  Mountains  forming  the 
N.W.  border;  soil,  fertile.  Min.  Iron.  Cap.  Franklin. 
Pop.  (1890)  10,102. 

Macon,  in  Tennessee,  a  N.  co.,  adjoining  Kentucky; 
area,  about  332  sq.  m.  Rivers.  Few,  and  of  little  im¬ 
portance.  Surface,  uneven  ;  soil,  generally  level.  Cap. 
La  Fayette.  Pop.  ( 1890)  10,878. 

— A  post-village  of  Fayette  co.,  about  190  m.  W.S.W.  of 
Nashville. 

Macon,  in  Virginia,  a  post-village  of  Powhatan  co.,  about 
38  m.  W.  of  Richmond. 

Macon  (ma'kawng),  a  town  of  France,  dept,  of  Saone- 
et-Loire,  on  the  Saone,  38  m.  N.  of  Lyon.  It  is  pleas¬ 
antly  situated,  and  contains  extensive  manufactures  of 
watches,  jewelry,  copper,  and  earthenware.  It  has 
also  a  considerable  trade  in  wine,  corn,  cattle,  &c.  Pop. 
19,800. 

Ma'coil  Bay'on,  rises  in  Chicot  co.,  Arkansas,  and 
flowing  8.  and  S.W.,  joins  the  Tensas  river  on  the  W. 
border  of  Tensas  co. 

Macon,  or  Macon  City,  in  Missouri,  a  prosperous 
city,  cap.  of  Macon  co.,  on  the  Wabash  and  0.,  B.  &  Q. 
R.  Rs..  70  m.  W.  of  Hannibal ;  has  extensive  manufac¬ 
tures  and  a  fine  local  trade.  Pop.  (1897)  4,200. 

Macon  River,  in  Michigan,  formed  by  the  union  of 
several  branches  in  Monroe  co.,  and  flows  into  the  river 
Raisin,  about  12  m.  W.  of  Monroe  City. 

Macoupin  ( ma-koo'pin ),  in  Illinois,  a  S.  W.  co.;  area, 
about  864  sq.  m.  Rivers.  Macoupin,  Otter,  and  Cahokia 
creeks.  Surface,  somewhat  diversified  ;  soil,  very  fertile. 
Cap.  Carlinville.  Pop.  (Is90)  40,300. 

— A  post-village  and  township  of  Macoupin  co.,  about  27 
m.  N.N.E.  of  Alton. 

Maeon'pin  Creek,  in  Illinois,  enters  the  Illinois 
River  at  the  N.W.  corner  of  Jersey  co. 

Macplier'son.  James,  a  Scottish  poet,  b.  at  Inverness, 
1738.  Having,  in  1760,  produced  Fragments  of  Ancient 
Poetry,  translated  from  the  Gaelic  or  Erse  Language, 
they  were  so  well  received,  that  a  subscription  was 
formed  to  enable  the  author  to  collect  additional  speci¬ 
mens  of  national  poetry.  The  result  of  his  researches 
was  Fingal,  an  Ancient  Epic  Poem,  in  six  books,  to¬ 
gether  with  several  other  poems  (professedly  translated 
from  originals),  by  Ossian,  the  son  of  Fingal,  a  Gaelic 
prince  of  the  3d  century,  and  his  contemporaries.  Dr. 
Johnson  treated  him  as  an  impostor,  and  a  violent  con¬ 
troversy  ensued  concerning  their  authenticity.  From 
the  evidence  of  the  contending  parties,  it  may  be  con¬ 
cluded,  that  Macpherson’s  prose  epics  were  founded  on 
traditional  narratives  current,  among  the  Highlanders; 
but  the  date  of  the  oldest  of  their  lays  is  comparatively 
modern;  and  it  is  now  impossible  to  ascertain  the  pre¬ 
cise  extent  of  his  obligations  to  the  Gnelic  bards  of 
former  ages.  In  1764  he  accompanied  Governor  John¬ 
stone  to  Florida,  as  secretary  After  his  return  he  trans¬ 
lated  the  “Iliad  ”  into  Ossianic  prose ;  wrote  a  History  of 
Great  Britain,  from  the  Restoration  to  the  Accession  of 
the  House  of  Hanover;  and  also  employed  his  pen  in 
vindicating  the  measures  of  government  during  the 
American  war.  He  was  afterwards  appointed  agent  to 
the  nabob  of  Arcot,  became  a  member  of  Parliament, 
and  D.  1796. 

MacPher'son,  James  Birdseye,  a  major-general  of 
U.  States  volunteers,  b.  in  Sandusky  co.,  Ohio,  Nov.  14, 
1828.  He  entered  West  Point  in  1849,  graduated  at  the 
head  of  his  class  in  1853,  and  was  immediately  appointed 
brevet  second  lieutenant  of  engineers  and  assistant  in¬ 
structor  of  practical  engineering  at  the  academy,  a  com¬ 
pliment  never  before  awarded  to  so  young  an  officer. 
He  was  soon  raised  to  the  full  rank  of  second  lieutenant 
of  engineers,  and  appointed  assistant  engineer  on  the 
defences  of  New  York  harbor,  and  on  the  improvement 
of  the  navigation  of  the  Hudson  River.  In  1857  he 
was  placed  in  charge  of  the  construction  of  Fort  Dela¬ 
ware,  and  subsequently  of  the  fortifications  on  Alcatras 
Island,  in  San  Francisco  Bay.  California,  being  at  the 
same  time  connected  with  the  survey  of  the  Pacific 
coast.  In  1858  he  was  promoted  as  first  lieutenant,  and 
in  1861  placed  in  charge  of  the  fortifications  of  Boston 
harbor.  During  the  same  year  he  was  made  captain,  and 
upon  Maj.-Gen.  Halleck  being  assigned  to  the  command 
of  the  Department  of  the  West,  he  was  appointed  aide- 
de-camp  ,to  that  general,  with  the  rank  of  lieutenant- 
colonel.  He  was  chief  engineer  of  the  army  of  Ten¬ 
nessee  in  the  expeditions  against  Forts  Henry  and  Don- 
elson,  and  subsequently  participated  in  the  events  of 
Shiloh.  Still  on  the  stall  of  Gen.  Halleck,  and  with  the 
rank  of  colonel,  he  had  charge  of  the  approaches  to 
Corinth,  which  ended  in  its  evacuation.  In  May,  1862, 
he  was  commissioned  brigadier-general  of  volunteers, 
and  in  the  following  June  was  appointed  general  super¬ 
intendent  of  military  railroads  in  the  district  of  West 
Tennessee.  Soon  after  he  held  a  position  on  the  staff 
of  Gen.  Grant,  and  was  promoted  major-general  for  his 
gallantry  at  Corinth,  and  his  subsequent  conduct  un¬ 
til  the  fall  of  Vicksburg  was  such  as  to  elicit  the  high¬ 
est  praise  from  his  commanding  general,  and  to  well 
earn  for  him  the  rank  of  brigadier-general  in  the  regu¬ 
lar  army.  In  the  expedition  to  Meridian  he  was  second 
in  command  to  Gen.  Sherman,  arid  during  the  first  At¬ 
lanta  campaign,  bis  command  was  the  Department  of 
Tennessee,  and  included  the  entire  15th,  16th,  and  17th 
corps.  He  distinguished  himself  at  Resaca,  Dallas,  Al- 
latoona,  Kulp  House,  and  Kennesaw.  In  the  battles 
before  Atlanta,  Gen.  Mac  P.'s  grand  division  held  the 


left  of  the  line,  and  in  the  engagement  of  July  22,  hav. 
ing  superintended  in  person  the  advance  ot  his  skirmish 
line,  and  while  in  the  act  of  ordering  a  brigade  to  fill  up 
a  gap  in  his  troops,  made  by  a  charge  of  the  Confeder¬ 
ate  General  Hardee,  he  was  shot  by  one  of  the  enemy’s 
sharpshooters.  Gen.  MacPherson  is  described  as  an 
officer  of  indefatigable  energy,  tireless  industry,  and  a 
bravery  which  almost  amounted  to  recklessness.  A  fine 
statue  to  his  memory  has  heen  erected  in  Cincinnati. 

Macquarie  (mak-waCre),  a  river  of  E.  Australia, 
formed  by  the  junction  of  the  Fish  and  Campbell  rivers, 
80  m.  W.  of  Sydney,  and  after  a  N.W.  course  of  230  m. 
losing  itself  in  marshes,  whence  issue  tributaries  of  the 
Darling,  in  Lat.  30°  45'  S.,  Lon.  147°  10'  E. 

Maoquar'ie  Island,  in  the  Pacific  Ocean;  Lat.  54° 
30'  S.,  Lon.  158°  50'  E.  Ext.  20  m.  long,  and  4  broad. 
It  is  mountainous;  is  frequented  by  seals  and  visited 
by  sealing  vessels. 

Macranelie'nia.  n.  [Gr.  makrnnehen,  long-necked.] 
(Pal.)  A  genus  of  colossal  Perissodactyle  (three-toed) 
mammalia,  which  exhibits  the  character  peculiar  to  the 
existing  camels  and  llamas,  of  having  the  cervical  ver¬ 
tebra  not  perforated  by  the  usual  arterial  foramina.  Its 
fossil  remains  have  been  found  in  Patagonia  and  Bolivia. 
It  resembled  the  llama  in  form,  but  was  as  large  as  the 

.  hippopotamus. 

Macrobiot'ic,  a.  [Gr.  makros,  long,  and  bios,  life.] 
Long-lived. 

Macrobiot/Ics.  n.  pi.  [Gr.  makros,  long,  and  bios,  life.] 
The  science  of  prolonging  life. 

Maero'bius,  Aurelius  Ambrosius  Theodosius,  a  Latin 
author  in  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Theodosius.  He  held 
the  consular  dignity,  and  was  the  author  of  a  miscella¬ 
neous  work,  entitled  Saturnalia,  curious  for  its  criti¬ 
cisms,  and  valuable  for  the  light  it  throws  upon  the 
manners  and  customs  of  antiquity.  He  wrote  other 
works,  of  which  his  commentary  on  Cicero’s  Somnium 
Scipionis,  and  an  epitome  of  a  grammatical  work,  have 
come  down  to  us. 

Macrocepli'alous,  a.  [Gr.  makros,  and  kephale,  the 
head.]  Having  a  large  head. 

Ma'erocosm,  n.  [Gr.  makros,  long,  far-extending,  and 
kosmos,  the  world.]  The  great  world ;  the  universe,  or 
the  visible  system  of  worlds;  —  in  contradistinction  to 
microcosm,  or  the  small  world  constituted  by  man. 

Macrodac'tylic,  Macrodac'tylous,  a.  (Zobl.) 
Long-toed  ;  — applied  to  tribes  of  wading-birds. 

Macrodiag  onal,  a.  [Gr.  makros, and  Eng. diagonal.) 
The  longer  of  two  diagonals. 

Maorol'og'y,  n.  [From  Gr.  makros,  and  logos,  speech.] 
Prosy  talk;  empty,  discursive  rant ;  senseless  verbiage ; 
fustian;  twaddle. 

Macrom'eter,  n.  [Gr.  makros,  and  melron,  measure.] 
An  instrument  for  measuring  the  distance  of  inacces¬ 
sible  objects  by  means  of  two  reflectors. 

Ma'cron.  Mac'rotone,  n.  [From  Gr.  makros,  long.] 
(Pron.)  A  mark  [-]  noting  the  long,  open  sound  of  a 
vowel,  as  a  in  fate,  and  6  in  tone. 

Macroom',  a  town  of  Ireland,  in  Munster,  co.  Cork, 
about  20  m.  W.  of  Cork ;  pop.  4,500. 

Maeroph'yllous,  a.  [Gr.  makros,  and  phyllon,  leaf.] 
(Bot.)  Long-leaved. 

Macropi'per,  n.  [Gr.  makros,  long,  and  Lat.  piper,  pep¬ 
per.]  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants,  order  Piperocese.  The 
species  M.  methysticum  is  the  celebrated  Ava  Pepper- 
shrub,  from  the  rhizome  of  which  the  South  Sea  Island¬ 
ers  prepare  an  intoxicating  and  narcotic  drink,  called 
ava  or  cava.  The  plant  has  been  used  medicinally  in 
chronic  rheumatism  and  venereal  affections. 

Macrop'odal,  a.  Having  long  or  large  feet. 

(Bot.)  Possessing  a  highly  distended  radicle,  as  wheat. 

Macropod'ida*.  n.  pi.  (Zool.)  See  Kangaroo. 

Mac'ropus,  n.  [Gr.  makros,  And  pous,  foot.]  (Zool.) 
The  generic  name  of  the  kangaroo. 

Macrothe'rium,  n.  [Gr.  makros,  and  therion.  a 
beast.]  (Pal.)  A  genus  of  Bruta,  which  was  originally 
founded  on  a  single  ungual  phalanx,  discovered  in  the 
miocene  deposits  at  Eppelsheim.  The  conclusions  of 
Cuvier,  drawn  from  an  examination  of  this  toe-bone, 
were,  that  it  belonged  to  an  animal  allied  to  the  existing 
Pangolin  (Manus),  and  this  induction  has  been  verified 
by  the  discovery  of  similar  bones,  in  deposits  of  the 
same  age  at  Sansan,  in  the  S.  of  France.  The  discovery 
of  two  molar  teeth,  the  humerus,  ulna,  and  femur,  leads 
to  the  conclusion  that  it  also  offered  much  analogy  to 
the  existing  Orycteropus. 

Mac'rotone,  n.  (Pron.)  Same  as  Macron,  q.  v. 

Macrot'ypous,  a.  (Min.)  Having  a  long  form. 

Macru'ral,  Macru'rous,  Macrou'ral,  Macrou'rous,  a. 
Pertaining  to  the  Macrurans,  q.  v. 

Macru'rans,  Macrou'rans,  n.  pi.  [From  Gr.  makros, 
and  oura,  tail.]  (Zobl.)  A  section  of  decapod  Crusta¬ 
ceans,  including  Lobsters,  Prawns,  Shrimps,  Ac.  At  the 
end  of  the  tail  is  a  sort  of  fin,  expanded  laterally,  which 
serves,  by  its  vertical  strokes,  to  propel  the  animals 
through  the  water. 

MacSher'rystOwn.  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-borough 
of  Adams  co.,  about  12  m.  E.  of  Gettysburg.  Pop.  1,100. 

MaeSher'rysville,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  small  village 
of  York  co. 

Mac'tra,  n.  (Zobl.)  A  Lamarckian  genus  of  bivalve 
shells,  in  which  the  ligament  is  attended  on  both  sides 
with  a  lateral  tooth,  which  locks  within  two  laminae  of 
the  opposite  valve. 

Mac'ula,  n.  pi.  Macul-e.  [Lat.,  blot.]  A  spot  on  the 
surface  of  the  sun.  See  Sun. 

(Med.)  Any  spot  or  blotch  upon  the  skin. 

Mac  ulate,  r.  a.  [  Lat.  macula,  maculatus,  from  macula, 
a  spot.]  To  spot;  to  stain;  to  smear;  to  blotch. 

— a.  Spotted;  blotched;  besmirched; — hence,  stained 
with  impurity ;  blemished. 
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Macnla'tion,  n.  [Lat.  maculatio .]  Act  of  spotting. 
A  blotch,  spot,  blur,  or  stain. 

.Macule,  Mack'le,  r.  a.  To  maculate;  to  blot;  —  spe- 
cifically,  in  printing,  to  blur  an  impression  from  type, 
n.  (  Typ'y.)  A  blur,  caused  by  a  double  impression  of 
type ;  a  mackle. 

Macnn'gie,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-borough  of  Lehigh 
co.,  10  m.  S.W.  of  Allentown,  on  P.  A  R.  R.R.;  has  cigar 
factories,  roller  flouring  mill,  iron  works,  foundry, 
hosiery  mill,  and  creamery.  Pop.  (1897)  Till. 

MacVey'town,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-borough  of 
Mifflin  co.,  on  the  Juniata  River,  abt.  10  m.  above  Lew- 
istown.  It  was  formerly  called  W'atnesburg. 

Mad,  a.  [A.  S.  gemaad,  trouble  in  mind;  Goth,  mods, 
moths,  wrath,  anger  :  Ir.  amad,  a  madman  ;  Sansk.  mad, 
to  be  mad  or  drunk:  probably  akin  to  Ar.  majrun, 
mad.]  Insane;  disordered  in  intellect;  demented;  de^ 
ranged;  crazy;  lunatic. 

“  She  was  just  not  ugly,  and  was  just  cot  mad."  —  Pope. 
'Proceeding  from  disordered  intellect,  or  denoting  it ;  pro¬ 
ceeding  from  folly  or  infatuation;  exhibiting  distrac¬ 
tion ;  as,  a  mad  idea  or  attempt.  —  Frenzied;  inflamed 
or  excited  with  excessive  rage,  passion,  appetite,  or  de¬ 
sire:  infatuated  with  folly;  having  the  mind  thrown 
from  it*  Kalance  with  excitement,  trouble,  or  anxiety. 

“  The  world  is  running  mad  after  farce."  —  Dryden. 

— Angry;  raging;  furious;  full  of  wrath  or  bitterness. 

'•  Holy  Writ  represents  St.  Paul  as  .  .  .  being  exceedingly  mad 
against  them.”  —  Decay  of  Piety. 

— v.  a.  To  madden;  to  make  furious  or  enraged. 

•*  This  will  witness  ...  to  the  madding  of  her  lord."—  Shake. 

— v.  n.  To  be  mad,  furious,  or  intensely  excited. 

“  The  madding  wheel  of  brazen  chariots  raged.”  —  Milton. 

Mad,  Made,  n.  [A.  S.  madha. ]  An  earth-worm. 

Madagas  car,  a  large  island  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  off 
the  E.  coast  of  Africa  (from  which  it  is  separated  by  the 
Mozambique  channel),  between  Lat.  12°  2'  and  25°  40' 
S.,  and  Lon.  44°  20'  and  51°  30' E.  Length,  930  m.; 
average  breadth,  300  m.  Area,  estimated  at  abt.  234,400 
sq.  m.,  being  somewhat  greater  than  that  of  France. 
Desc.  The  coast  is,  for  the  most  part,  flat  and  low;  but 
the  interior  is  considerably  diversified,  and  though  it  is 
not  traversed  by  any  continuous  chain,  many  parts,  J 
especially  the  E.,  N.,  and  S.  districts,  may  be  called 
mountainous.  The  highest  point.  Ankaratra,  in  Lat. 
19°  My  S.,  Lon.  47°  20'  E„  is  nearly  9.00n  ft.  above  sea- 
level.  These  mountains  consist  of  granite,  sienite,  and 
quartz,  covered  in  the  lower  parts  with  clay-slate,  prim¬ 
itive  limestone,  and  old  red  sandstone;  volcanic  rocks 
occur  in  several  places,  and  coal  strata,  abounding  with 
iron,  are  widely  distributed  throughout  the  island. 
Rock-salt  and  nitre  occur  near  the  coast ;  and  iron  py¬ 
rites,  oxide  of  manganese,  and  plumbago  have  been  found 
in  some  districts.  The  rivers  of  M.  are  numerous,  and 
many  of  considerable  size,  the  greater  number  flowing 
into  the  sea  on  the  W.  side ;  but  most  of  them  are 
choked  with  sand,  have  frequent  falls  and  rapids,  and 
are  almost  entirely  unnavigable.  There  are  likewise 
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numerous  lakes,  not  only  in  the  central  parts  of  the 
island,  but  also  in  the  low  alluvial  districts  near  the  sea, 
some  of  which  are  remarkable  for  their  size  and  beauty. 
The  most  fertile  parts  are  the  valleys,  most  of  which 
produce  rice  or  other  grains,  or  else  are  clothed  wi  th  a 
rich  and  luxuriant  verdure.  —  Meteor.  The  climate  of 
M.  is  exceedingly  diversified,  that  of  the  coast  being 
oppressively  hot.  while  in  the  interior  the  temperature 
seldom  exceeds  85°  Fahr.  The  heat  at  Antananarivo, : 


the  cap.,  fluctuates  between  40°  and  85° ;  the  middle  of 
the  day  in  summer  is  often  extremely  sultry,  but  the 
mornings  and  evenings  are  always  pleasant.  From  May 
to  Oct.  (the  winter  months  of  this  island)  the  ground 
is  often  covered  with  hoar-frost,  and  the  heat  seldom 
exceeds  44°.  At  other  seasons,  however,  the  fluctua¬ 
tions  between  heat  and  cold  are  extreme  and  sudden,  | 
the  temperature  in  the  morning  being  seldom  more  than 
40°,  whereas,  in  the  same  day,  the  afternoon  heat  often 
exceeds  80°.  The  climate  of  M.  is,  on  the  whole,  gener¬ 
ally  considered  to  he  prejudicial  to  people  belonging  to 
the  temperate  zones,  in  consequence,  chiefly,  of  the 
effluvia  arising  from  stagnant  bayous  and  swamps 
near  the  coast;  but  in  the  central  parts,  and  espe¬ 
cially  in  Ankora,  the  metropolitan  province  of  the 
island,  the  malaria  does  not  exist.  The  weather  on  the 
coast  is  usually  hot  and  damp  or  rainy;  but  in  the, 
interior  the  rains  are  periodical,  in  a  great  measure 
regulating  the  divisions  or  seasons  of  the  year.  The 
trade-winds  from  the  E.  and  S.E.  prevail  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  year;  but  the  rains  are  often  accom¬ 
panied  by  violent  gales  from  the  N.W.,  W.,  and  S.W.  I 
Earthquakes  are  occasionally  felt,  and  the  cap.  has  more 
than  once  suffered  considerable  damage  from  such  visi¬ 
tations. — Zoiil.  This  island  is  specially  the  home  of  the  le¬ 
murs,  and  contains  about  half  the  known  species  of  cha¬ 
meleons.  Fossil  remains  of  an  immense  bird  have  been 
found,  whose  eggs  were  the  largest  ever  seen.  Crocodiles 
swarm  in  nearly  all  the  rivers  and  lakes,  and  are  objects 
of  great  dread  to  the  natives;  serpents  also,  some  of 
large  size,  abound  in  the  woods;  and  lizards, scorpions, 
and  centipedes  are  very  numerous  and  troublesome. 
Birds  also,  of  various  kinds,  are  found  in  the  forests,  the  j 
principal  of  which  are  the  paroquet,  flamingo,  falcon, 
kite,  turtle-dove,  pigeon,  turkey,  and  different  varieties 
of  land-  and  water-fowls.  The  sea  abouuds  with  fish  of 
various  kinds,  and  oysters  are  numerous  on  the  coast. 1 
Soil  and  Yeget.  The  soil  in  many  parts  is  highly  pro¬ 
lific,  but  still  largely  susceptible  of  improvement,  and 
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the  island  produces  numerous  and  highly  valuable 
plants.  The  forests  yield  abundance  of  timber,  of  varied  I 
durability  and  value;  some  used  as  dye-woods,  others  in 
building,  with  ebony,  betel,  the  pandamus(see  Fig.  1671),  J 
mangrove,  dragon-tree,  bamboo,  sugar-cane,  locust-tree 
(Crania  speciosa),  caoutchouc-tree,  plantain,  banana, 
zabana  ( Bignonia  articulata),  hibiscus,  mimosa,  castor- 
oil  plant,  longoza  (Curcuma  zedoaria),  cotton,  indigo, 
and  tobacco  plants,  allspice,  pepper,  ginger,  turmaric, 
and  rice.  Various  other  vegetable  exotics  have  been 
introduced,  such  as  the  cocoa-nut,  bread-fruit,  yam, 
manioc,  lemon,  orange,  beech,  mulberry,  quince,  fig)  and 
pomegranate.  Several  varieties  of  the  Cape  vine  have 
been  found  to  thrive  well,  the  coffee-plant  has  been 
brought  from  the  Mauritius,  and  the  potato  is  largely- 
cultivated  as  well  as  highly  esteemed  ;  but  the  commou 
European  cerealia  have  met  with  little  encouragement. 
The  flora  of  M.  is  luxuriant;  but  the  brilliant  aspect 
peculiar  to  the  gardens  of  tropical  countries  is  here 
missed,  in  consequence  of  the  quick  alternations  of  heavy- 
rains  and  extreme  drought.  The  husbandry  of  M„  pur¬ 
sued  by  a  distinct  class,  consists,  in  a  great  measure,  in 
the  cultivation  of  rice,  which  is  conducted  with  great 
care  and  success. — Ind.  Besides  rice,  cotton  is  cultivated 
to  a  considerable  extent;  the  rearing  of  the  silk-worm 
also  flourishes.  Iron  is.  too.  an  important  industrial 
element  in  the  constitution  of  the  commercial  economy 
of  this  island;  it  is  variously  manipulated  into  warlike! 
weapons  and  domestic  utensils.  The  weaving  of  silk,  [ 
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the  interior,  have  therefore,  to  be  conveyed  over 
extensive  tracts  on  men’s  shoulders. — Population,  dr.. 
The  inhabitants  differ  materially  in  appearance  and 
character ;  nor  is  there  any  doubt,  though  the  people  are 
nominally  comprised  in  one  political  empire,  and  speak 
one  language,  that  they  include  several  distinct  and 
peculiar  natious.  The  distinction  of  color  separates  the 
population  into  two  great  classes — the  Hovas.  and  a  few- 
other  tribes,  having  olive  complexions,  handsome  fea¬ 
tures,  graceful  persons,  and  lank  dark  hair  (Fig.  1673) ; 
whereas  the  inhabitants  of  the  shore,  and  indeed  the 
majority  of  the  people,  greatly  resemble  the  Papuans, 
being  short  and  stout,  almost  black,  with  low  foreheads, 
broad  flat  faces,  large  eyes  and  mouth,  and  long  crisped 
hair  (Fig.  1672).  There  are  differences  also  in  the  lan¬ 
guages  spoken  by  various  sections  of  the  population,  and 
many  of  their  customs  vary  so  much  as  to  make  it  clear 
that,  however  amalgamated,  they  are  not  one  nation, 
but  a  combination  of  several  distinct  races.  The  Hovas, 
the  most  advanced,  civilized,  and  intelligent  of  the 
Malagasy  peoples,  inhabit  the  central  province  of 
Imerina,  and  since  the  beginning  of  the  19th  century- 


cotton,  and  linen  fabrics  also  obtains,  and  the  art  of  dye¬ 
ing  textile  goods  is  very-  successfully  carried  on.  The 
markets  are  great  places  of  resort  for  all  classes;  and 
not  only  is  there  a  daily  general  market  at  Antanana¬ 
rivo,  but  4  or  5  large  markets  are  held  in  different  parts 
of  the  province,  and  well  attended  by  a  vast  concourse  of 
people  from  the  adjoining  districts.  Animal  and  vege¬ 
table  productions,  native  and  foreign  manufactures  and 
cattle,  are  exposed  promiscuously  ;  and  in  no  nation  are 
there  more  clever  and  persevering  bargainers  than  in 
Madagascar.  The  greater  part  of  the  trade  is  carried 
on  by  barter.  Most  goods  are  sold  by  measure;  rice  by 
the  bushel,  meat  by  the  eye,  snuff  by  the  spoon,  fuel  by 
the  bundle.  An  intercourse  has  long  been  carried  on 
with  Madagascar  by  Arabs  from  Muscat,  Indians  from 
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the  presidency  of  Bombay.  Europeans  from  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  and  Americans  from  Brazil  and  the  United 
States.  The  taste  of  the  people  for  foreign  goods  is  also 
on  the  increase;  and  horses,  saddles,  and  bridles, scarlet 
cloth,  gold  lace,  red  satin,  purple,  green,  and  yellow  silk, 
silk  handkerchiefs,  sewing-silk,  calico,  and  printed  goods, 
hosiery,  gloves,  finger-rings,  watches,  and  musical  boxes, 
hardware,  salt,  and,  above  all,  arrack  and  rum.  are 
sought  after  in  the  markets  of  Ankova.  The  great 
obstacle  to  trade,  however,  is  an  entire  want  of  roads. 
Ow  ing  to  an  idea,  which  has  long  been  entertained  by 
the  Hovas,  that  the  best  means  of  preserving  their  coun¬ 
try  from  foreign  invasion  is  to  have  no  roads,  none  have 
ever  been  made.  Travellers,  as  well  as  merchandise  for 
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have  lioen  the  dominant  race.  They  are  probably  the 
latest  immigrants,  and  appear  to  be  of  pure  Malayan 
origin.  The  darker  element  of  the  population,  seem¬ 
ingly  of  Melanesian  origin,  comprise  a  number  of  tribes, 
the  most  important  being  the  Betsileo,  Bara,  Tanala, 
Betsimisaraka,  Sihanaka,  and  Sakalava.  All  these 
coast  peoples  seem  to  be  closely  allied  in  language. 
There  is  also  an  admixture  of  African  blood,  and  an 
Arab  element.  There  are  said  to  be  traces  of  an  aborigi¬ 
nal  race  called  Vazimba,  driven  from  the  central  prov¬ 
inces  by  the  Hovas,  yet  having  descendants  on  a  part  of 
the  west  coast.  A  forest  tribe  is  also  spoken  of,  living 
chiefly  in  the  trees.  Circumcision  is  universal;  mar¬ 
riages  are  formed  in  very  early  life,  and  divorces  are 
very  common,  and  easily  effected.  The  law  permits 
polygamy,  restricting  the  husband  to  12  wives ;  but  few 
have  more  than  two,  or  at  most  three.  Fidelity  to  the 
marriage  engagement,  however,  forms  no  part  of  the 
female,  character,  and  modesty  is  a  virtue  almost 
'unknown.  Their  houses  are  usually  of  rude  construc¬ 
tion,  except  in  the  capital  of  the  Hova  country,  where 
European  improvements  have  been  partially  introduced. 
The  diet  of  the  people  consists,  in  great  part,  of  rice  and 
tmanioo,  with  smaller  portions  of  beef  and  poultry,  and 
the  cookery  is  extremely  simple.  The  practice  of  hold¬ 
ing  slaves  appears  to  have  existed  from  the  earliest  times. 
•Slaves  are  derived  from  three  or  four  different  sources — 
viz.,  captives  taken  in  war;  persons  condemned  to 
-slavery,  together  with  their  families,  for  crimes  and 
political  offences;  and  people  who  are  sold  for  debts,  as 
well  as  the  decendants  of  all  these.  Malagasy  slavery 
-does  not  often  occasion  cruelty  and  hardship.  It  has 
much  of  a  patriarchal  family  character,  and  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  servile  population  is  often  far  more  comfort¬ 
able  than  that  of  the  poorer  classes  of  free  people. 
The  Malagasy  had  no  written  language  till  the  early 
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literature,  but  possess  an  abundant  store  of  proverbs, 
fables,  folk-tales,  songs,  Ac.,  proving  some  degree  of 
intellectual  activity.  The  capital,  Antananarivo,  cen¬ 
trally  situated,  had  in  1896  a  population  of  43,000,  and 
contains  many  large  and  handsome  buildings,  includ¬ 
ing  the  royal  palace,  residences  of  the  nobles,  and 
churches,  schools,  &c.,  erected  by  European  residents. 
Tamatare,  on  the  east  coast,  and  Mojanga,  on  the 
north-west,  are  the  principal  ports.  The  leading 
■exports  are  cattle,  hides,  gum-copal,  india-rubber,  rice, 
•ebony  and  other  valuable  woods;  the  chief  imports, 
cotton  and  iron  goods,  crockery,  and  rum.  Iron  is 
abundant,  and  is  mined  and  smelted  with  considerable 
skill ;  copper  seems  to  exist  in  great  quantity,  lead  ore 
has  been  found  in  abundance,  tin  is  said  to  exist,  and 
gold  has  been  found  in  many  parts  of  the  interior. 
—History.  M.  was  known  to  the  Greek  and  Arabian 
•geographers,  was  visited  by  Arab  merchants  a  thousand 
years  ago,  and  was  greatly  influenced  in  its  civilization 
by  Arab  settlements.  It  is  first  mentioned  under  its 
present  name  by  Marco  Polo,  and  its  first  European 
visitor  appears  to  have  been  Fernatn  Soares,  a  Portu¬ 
gese  traveller,  in  1509.  Up  to  the  middle  of  the  17th 
•century  no  extensive  government  appeals  to  have 
existed  in  M.,  but  at  that  time  wide  conquests  seem  to 
have  been  made  by  the  warlike  Sakalavas,  who  brought 
much  of  the  island  under  their  control.  In  the  early 
part  of  the  19tli  century  the  Hovas,  led  by  two  ener¬ 
getic  chiefs,  and  with  the  aid  of  English  arms  and 
discipline,  threw  off  the  Sakalava  yoke,  and  made 
themselves  masters  of  the  island,  except  in  some  of  the 
southern  districts.  In  1889  the  turbulent  tribes  of  the 
'southwest  were  subdued.  Radama  1.,  the  first  Hova 
king,  abolished  the  export  slave  trade  and  encouraged 
the  English  missionaries,  whose  work  in  the  capital 
began  in  1820.  They  introduced  many  civilized  ana, 
.gave  the  people  a  literature,  built  churches,  &c.  Queen 
•Ranavalonat,  who  acceded  in  1828,  repressed  the  mis¬ 


sionaries,  forced  them  to  leave  the  island  in  1838,  and 
severely  persecuted  the  native  Christians.  She  died  in 
1861,  and  her  son,  Radama  II.,  re-admitted  Europeans, 
a  policy  which  was  continued  by  Queen  Rasoherina 
(1863-68),  and  by  Ranovalona  II.,  who,  with  her  hus¬ 
band  and  many  of  her  nobles,  became  baptized  and  had 
the  royal  idols  burned.  Under  Ranovalona  III.,  who 
came  to  the  throne  in  1883,  the  progress  of  civilization 
and  the  development  of  Christianity  were  checked. 
— European  settlements.  The  Dutch  made  the  first  settle¬ 
ments  in  Madagascar,  but  these  continued  only  for  a 
sh-.rt  time.  The  French,  who  followed,  were  more  per¬ 
sistent,  and  for  two  centuries  sought  to  maintain  mili¬ 
tary  posts  on  the  east  coast.  In  1840  they  obtained  the 
island  of  Nosibe,  on  the  northwest  coast,  and  in  1883 
went  to  war  with  the  Malagasy,  hostilities  continuing 
for  over  two  years.  The  result  won  France  the  right 
to  maintain  a  Resident  and  other  officials  at  the  capital, 
and  to  control  the  foreign  affairs  of  the  island.  This 
protectorate,  acknowledged  by  the  Queen  in  1885, 
was  admitted  by  Great  Britain  in  1890.  The  Hova 
government,  however,  disputed  the  French  claims 
and  a  crisis  arose,  which  led  to  an  invasion  in  1895. 
The  capital  was  occupied  Oct.  1,  and  France  became 
master  of  the  island,  though  the  old  governmental 
forms  were  kept  in  force.  In  June,  1896,  M.  was 
declared  a  French  colony.  A  rebellion  which  broke 
out  in  the  island  was  subsequently  suppressed,  and  the 
Queen  banished  as  a  fomeutor  of  trouble. 

MiUlsile'na,  an  island  of  Chili  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  off 
the  S.  coast  of  the  island  of  Cliiloe. 

Mail  ain,  w.  [Fr.  madame —  via,  my,  and  dame.]  My 
dame;  my  lady;  a  gentlewoman; — an  appellation  or 
complimentary  title  given  to  matrons  and  elderly  ladies, 
ot  chiefly  to  females  of  a  certain  age. 

Mart'ante,  n. ;  pi.  Mes'dames,  a  French  title,  originally i 
applied  only  to  female  saints  and  ladies  of  quality,  hut 
which  is  now  common  to  all  married  women,  of  what¬ 
ever  rank  or  condition.  Under  the  old  French  mon¬ 
archy,  the  daughters  of  the  sovereign  received  this 
title;  the  eldest  being  simply  Madame,  the  others  Ma¬ 
dame  Elizabeth,  &c.  More  strictly,  however,  it  belonged 
to  the  wife  of  the  king’s  eldest  brother,  the  sister  of  the 
king’s  father  or  mother,  or  the  eldest  daughter  of  the 
dauphin,  by  only  one  of  whom  could  the  title  be  borne 
at  the  same  time.  Mesdemoiselles  was  the  title  of 
honor  borne  by  the  daughters  of  the  king’s  younger 
sons,  and  of  his  brothers  and  uncles;  the  one  taking 
precedence  of  the  others  in  rank  or  birth  being  Made¬ 
moiselle. 

Mad'-apple,  n.  (Bot.)  See  Solanum. 

Mad'brain,  n.  A  rash  person;  one  who  is  hot-headed 
or  reckless. 

Mad'bury,  in  New  Hampshire,  a  township  of  Strafford 
co. 

Mad'cap,  n.  A  wild,  hot-brained,  reckless  person; 
sometimes  playfully  applied  to  a  romp,  tomboy,  or 
frolicsome  youth. 

Maddale'na,  (La.)  an  island  off  the  N.  coast  of  Sar¬ 
dinia,  10  m.  from  Cape  Longo-Sardo.  It  has  a  small 

’  town,  with  a  good  harbor.  J’o/i.  1,500. 

Maddalo'ni,  a  town  of  S.  Italy,  prov.  of  Caserta,  14 
m.  N.N.E.  of  Naples.  It  is  situated  in  a  fertile  district, 
and  enjoys  a  salubrious  climate.  It  is  an  industrious  and 
thriving  place,  with  several  fine  palaces  and  churches. 
Hip.  16,946. 

Mad 'den,  v.  a.  To  make  mad;  to  drive  deranged  or 
distracted;  to  excite  with  violent  anger  or  passion. 

“  Now  melt  into  sorrow,  now  madden  to  crime." —  Byron. 

— v.n.  To  become  mad;  to  act  as  if  mad. 

"They  rave,  recite,  and  madden  round  the  land."  —  Pope. 

Madder,  n.  [A.S.  mseddere, mteddre.  Etymol.  unknown.] 
(But.)  See  Rubia. 

1  Madder  Carmine,  or  Field’s  Carmine.  (Painting.)  A 
pigment  prepared  from  madder,  and  differing  from  the 
rose  lakes  of  madder  principally  in  texture,  and  in  the 
greater  richness,  depth,  and  transparency  of  its  color, 
which  is  of  various  hues,  from  rose-color  to  crimson.  — 
Madder  orange,  or  Orange  lake,  is  a  madder  lake  of  an 
orange  hue  varying  from  yellow  to  rose-colored  brown. 
—  Madder  purple,  purple  rubiate,  or  Field’s  purple,  is  a 
very  rich  and  deep  carmine,  prepared  from  madder. 
Though  not  a  brilliant  purple,  its  richness,  durability, 
transparency,  and  superiority  of  color,  have  given  it  the 
preference  to  the  purple  of  gold-purple,  and  to  burnt 
carmine.  —  Madder  yellow  is  also  a  preparation  from  the 
madder-root.  The  best  is  of  a  bright  color,  resembling 
Indian  color,  but  more  powerful  and  transparent,  though 
hardly  equal  to  it  in  durability  of  hue ;  metallic,  terrene, 
and  alkaline  substances  acting  on  and  reddening  it  as 
they  do  gamboge ;  even  alone,  it  has  by  time  a  natural 
tendency  to  change  in  appearance. 

Made,  imp.  and  pp.  of  Make,  q.v. 

Made,  n.  See  Mad. 

Made'cass,  Madecas'see.  Madegras'sy,  n. 

(Ceng.)  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Madagascar;  a 
Malagasy. 

Madecas'see,  Madegas'sy,  a.  ( Geog .)  Of, or  be¬ 
longing  to  Madagascar  or  to  its  inhabitants. 

Mad'ely,  t>.  a.  [Lat.  madefacere.]  To  moisten ;  to  make 
wet.  <  r.) 

Madeira,  ( md-deer'a ,)  a  celebrated  island  in  the  N.  At¬ 
lantic  Ocean,  belonging  to  Portugal  ;  Funchal,  its  cap., 
on  its  S.E  side,  being  in  Lat.  32°  38'  N„  Lou.  16°  54' 
26"  W. ;  length  of  M.  abt.  46  m.;  breadth  abt.  7  m. ; 
area,  abt.  300  sq.  m.  It  consists  altogether  of  a  col¬ 
lection  of  lofty  mountains,  the  highest  upwards  of  6,000 
feet.  On  the  declivity  of  these  mountains  all  the  pro¬ 
ductions  of  the  island  are  raised.  Vines  form  the  chief 
object  of  cultivation,  but  small  quantities  of  wheat, 


barley,  oats,  coffee,  and  arrowroot  are  produced.  Goat* 
and  hogs  abound,  and  the  rabbit  is  very  common  in  the 
mountainous  districts.  Bees  are  plentiful,  and  the 
honey  they  produce  is  very  delicate.  The  peasants,  like 
most  mountaineers,  are  heal  thy  and  vigorous,  but  wretch¬ 
edly  poor;  while  the  Portuguese  gentry  live  in  a  proud 
and  retired  manner,  associating  little  with  strangers. 
The  cap.  abounds  in  churches;  and  in  the  country,  at 
every  fifty  yards  is  found  a  chapel.  The  commerce  of 
the  island  consists  almost  entirely  in  the  export  of  its 
wine.  On  account  of  the  salubrity  of  its  climate,  the 
island  is  much  resorted  to  by  invalids.  In  1431  this 
island  was  settled  by  the  Portuguese.  Adjacent  to 
Madeira  is  Porto  Santo,  a  small  island,  and  the  Desertas, 
which,  with  Madeira  itself,  as  we  have  said, compose  the 
group  of  the  Madeiras. 

Madeira.  Madera,  or  Cayari,  (ma-da'ra,)  a  river  of  S. 
America,  formed  by  the  Beni,  Mamore,  Branco,  and 
Guapore  rivers,  all  of  which  rise  in  Bolivia  and  uuite  at 
various  points  along  the  W.  border  of  Brazil ;  thence, 
flowing  N.E.,  it  joins  the  Amazon  River  in  Lat.  3°  30' 
S.,  Lon.  58°  VV.  Length,  including  its  longest  branch, 
the  Mamore,  abt.  2,000  m. 

Madei'raville,  in  Indiana,  a.  villageof  White  co.,  abt. 
44  m.  S.  of  Michigan  City. 

Madeira  Wine,  or  Madeira-malmsey.  n.  A  rich  and 
well-known  wine  made  in  the  island  of  Madeira.  It  has 
been  for  long  a  very  fashionable  wine ;  but  every  sort 
of  deception  was  practised  with  respect  to  it,  and  such 
large  quantities  of  spurious  trash  were  disposed  of  for 
the  genuine  vintage  of  the  iifland,  that  it  has  fallen  into 
disrepute. 

Madrley,  (mdd'le.)  a  town  of  England,  co.  Salop,  on. 
the  Severn,  13  m.  E.S.E.  of  Shrewsbury.  It  is  noted  for 
its  mining  and  manufacturing  industry.  Pop.  9,000. 

Mad'e'lia,  in  Minnesota,  a  post-village,  former  cap.  ot 
Watonwan  co.,  27  m.  W.S.W.  of  Mankato.  Pop.  1,185. 

Mademoiselle,  (mad-mwah-zel' ,)  n. ;  pi.  Mesdemoi¬ 
selles,  (mad-mwah-zeV.)  [Fr.,  from  ma,  my,  fem.  of 
mon,  and  demoiselle,  young  lady.]  An  appellative  title 
given  in  France,  and  among  French-speaking  people,  to 
a  young  woman.  (Its  English  equivalent  is  Miss,  and 
it  is  written,  in  an  appreviated  form,  Mile,  and  Mdlle.) 
See  Madame. 

Made'ra.  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village  of  Clearfield 
co.,  abt.  25  m.  N.  of  Altoona. 

Madge,  Madse-liowlet,  (: maj ',)  n.  An  owl. 

“  I  ‘11  sit  in  a  barn  with  Madge-howlet,  and  catch  mice  first." 

B.  Jons  on. 

Mad'lionse.  n.  A  house  or  institution  where  mad  or 
insane  persons  are  confined  for  cure  or  for  safe  custody; 
a  lunatic  asylum ;  a  bedlam. 

Mad'ia,  n.  [Gr.  mados,  bald.]  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants, 
order  Asteraceee,  of  which  the  only  species,  M.  sativa,  a 
native  of  Chili  and  California,  is  there  cultivated  for  the 
oil  extracted  from  its  fruit. 

Mad'id,  a.  [From  Lat.  madere,  to  be  wet]  Moist; 
wet;  humid;  as,  a.  madid  eye.  —  B  Disraeli.  (R.) 

Mad'ison.  James,  4th  President  of  the  U.  States,  b.  in 
King  George  co.,  Va.,  1751,  was  the  son  of  James  M.,  ot 
Orange,  a  planter  of  ample  means  and  high  standing. 
He  was  intended  for  the  bar,  but  deserted  law  for  poli¬ 
tics  when  the  struggle  for  independence  began,  and 
does  not  seem  to  have  ever  followed  any  profession.  A 
zealous  asserter  of  the  rights  of  America,  he  became  a 
member  of  the  Virginian  legislature;  in  1780,  of  Con¬ 
gress;  and  in  1787,  of  the  convention  which  framed  the 
Constitution  of  the  U.  States.  In  this  last  body  he  was 
very  prominent,  and  his  share  in  framing  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  was  considerable.  At  this  time  he  was  a  decided 
Federalist,  and  wrote  about  a  third  of  the  celebrated  pa¬ 
pers  afterwards  known  as  the  Federalist,  in  which  the 
new  Constitution  was  supported  and  recommended.  In 
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the  absence  of  its  original  author,  it  was  M.  who  suc¬ 
cessfully  fought  the  battle  in  Virginia  of  Jefferson’s  bill 
for  the  establishment  of  so-called  religious  freedom,  by 
which  all  endowments  for  religious  purposes  were  abol¬ 
ished  in  their  native  State.  Afterwards  (1798)  he  headed 
the  opposition  in  the  Virginia  legislature  to  the  alibn 
and  sedition  laws  of  the  administration,  defending  “state- 
rights”  from  what  be  alleged  to  be  the  encroachmeuts 
of  Congress.  When  Jefferson  was  elected  President  in 
1801,  he  appointed  M.  his  secretary  of  state;  and  at  the 
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close  of  Jefferson’s  second  Presidency,  M.  was  chosen 
his  successor.  Although  the  inheritor  of  Jefferson’s 
general  policy,  M.  seems  to  have  been  indisposed  to 
indorse  the  entire  policy  of  his  predecessor.  In  con¬ 
ducting  continued  discussions  with  France  and  England 
on  the  rights  o ■  neutrals,  in  which  he  had  already  taken 
an  active  part  as  secretary  of  state,  he  was  inclined  to 
conciliation;  and  on  assuming  power,  he  substituted  a 
non-intercourse  for  the  embargo  policy  of  Jefferson. 
When,  after  frequent  collisions  between  the  ships  of 
the  two  countries,  Madison  at  last  recommended  to 
Congress  the  declaration  of  war  with  England,  which  it 
voted  on  the  18th  of  June,  1812,  he  is  said  to  have  been 
himself  in  favor  of  peace,  and  to  have  been  induced  to 
take  that  course  by  a  pressure  from  without,  and  by 
menaces  of  a  withdrawal  of  support  at  the  coming  Presi¬ 
dential  election.  He  was  rewarded  by  being  elected  in 
1813  President  for  a  second  term.  M.  acquiesced  in  the 
commencement  of  hostilities  with  unfeigned  reluctance, 
but  afterwards  he  displayed  considerable  energy  in  or¬ 
ganizing  and  employing  the  resources  of  the  States 
When,  after  the  glorious  victory  at  New  Orleans,  the 
contest  was  closed  by  the  treaty  of  Ghent,  Dec.  24, 1S14, 
though  one  of  the  chief  questions  which  had  produced 
the  war  was  still  left  unsettled  —  namely,  the  right  of 
impressment  —  the  country,  tired  of  the  war,  hailed  the 
treaty  with  acclamation,  and  in  this  general  joy  no 
one  shared  more  heartily  than  M.  At  the  expiration  of 
his  second  Presidential  term,  M.  retired  from  active 
public  life,  and  died  in  his  86th  year,  1836.  His  Papers , 
purchased  and  published  by  Congress,  appeared  in  1841. 
They  contain  his  contemporary  diary  of  the  debates  in 
the  important  convention  of  1787,  by  which  the  Consti¬ 
tution  of  the  U.  States  was  framed.  After  Washington, 
no  public  man  of  his  time  was  more  widely  respected 
and  beloved  by  the  people;  and  it  was  his  rare  good- 
fortune  to  have  a  whole  nation  for  his  friends.  M.  had 
married,  in  1794,  Mrs.  Todd,  a  Virginian  lady,  and  the 
widow  of  a  distinguished  lawyer  of  Philadelphia;  but 
their  union  was  not  blessed  with  children. 

Mail'ison,  in  Alabama,  a  central  co.,  adjoining  Hunts¬ 
ville;  area ,  about  80o  sq.  m.  Rivers.  Tennessee  river, 
Flint  and  Paint  Rock  creeks.  Surface ,  hilly;  toil ,  very 
fertile.  Cap.  Huntsville.  Pop.  (1890)  38,119. 

Madison,  in  Arkansas,  a  N.W.  co. ;  area,  about  1,030 
sq.  m.  Hivert.  White,  War  Eagle,  and  King.  Surface, 
much  diversified  ;  soil,  mostly  fertile.  Cap.  Huntsville 
Pop.  (1890)  17,402. 

—A  post-village,  former  cap.  of  St.  Francis  co.,  about  40 
m.  W.  by  S.  of  Memphis,  Tennessee. 

Madison,  in  Connecticut,  a  post-town  and  township  of 
New  Haven  co.,  about  21  m.  E.  of  New  Haven.  Pop. 
(1897)  1,464. 

Madison,  in  Florida,  a  N.  co.,  adjoining  Georgia  ;  area, 
about  830  sq.  m.  Rivers.  Suwanee  and  Ocilla.  Surface, 
nearly  level;  soil,  fertile.  Cap.  Madison.  Pop.  (1895) 
14,000. 

— A  post-town,  cap.  of  Madison  co.,  about  60  m.  E.  of 
Tallahassee. 

Madison,  in  Georgia,  a  N.E.  co.,  area,  about  300  sq.  m. 
Rivers.  North  Fork  and  South  Fork  of  Broad  River, 
besides  several  less  important  streams.  Surface,  diver¬ 
sified;  soil,  in  the  S.E.  part,  fertile.  Min.  Gold,  iron, 
and  granite.  Cap.  Danielsville.  Pop.  (1890)  11,024. 

— A  city,  cap.  of  Morgan  co.,  about  103  m.  W.  of  Augusta. 
Pop.  (1897)  2,250. 

Madison,  iu  Illinois,  a  S.W.  co.,  adjoining  Missouri ; 
area,  about  740  sq.  m.  Rivers.  Mississippi  river,  and 
several  creeks.  Surface,  elevated  and  hilly  ;  soil,  fertile, 
Cap.  Edwardsville.  Pop.  (1890)  51,535. 

— A  village  of  Macon  co.  about  9  m.  S.W.  of  Decatur. 

— A  post-village  and  township  of  Madison  co.,  on  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi  river,  nearly  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Mis¬ 
souri  river. 

— A  township  of  Richland  co. 

Madison,  in  Indiana,  an  E.  central  co. ;  area,  about  450 
sq.  m.  Rivers.  West  Fork  of  White  river,  and  Fall  and 
Pipe  creeks.  Surface,  mostly  level;  soil,  very  fertile. 
Min.  Abundance  of  marble  and  limestone  of  superior 
quality.  Cap.  Anderson.  Pop.  (1890)  36,487. 

— A  township  of  Allen  co. 

— ,  “  Carroll  co. 

— ,  “  Clinton  co. 

— ,  “  Daviess  co. 

— ,  “  Jay  co. 

— A  city  and  township,  cap.  of  Jefferson  co.,  on  the  Ohio 
River,  abt.  86  m.  S.S.E.  of  Indianapolis  ;  Lat.  38°  46'  N., 
Lon.  85°  21'  W.  M.  is  for  the  most  part  regularly  laid 
out,  handsomely  built,  and  contains  some  fine  edifices. 
It  is  also  conveniently  located  for  trade,  which  is  carried 
on  extensively. 

— A  township  of  Montgomery  co. 

— ,  “  Morgan  co. 

— ,  “  Pike  co. 

— ,  “  Putnam  co. 

— ,  *•  St.  Joseph  co. 

— ,  “  Tipton  co. 

— ,  “  Washington  co.  ■ 

Madison,  in  Iowa,  a  S.W.  central  co. ;  area,  abt.  576 
sq.  m.  Rivers ,  North  aud  Middle.  Surface.,  mostly 
level  prairie-lands;  soil,  fertile.  Min .  Coal  in  abun¬ 
dance.  Cap.  Winterset. 

— A  township  of  Buchanan  co. 

— ,  “  Butler  co. 

— ,  “  Clarke  co. 

— ,  “  Fremont  co. 

— ,  “  Hancock  co. 

— ,  “  Johnson  co. 

— A  post-village  and  township  of  Jones  co.,  abt.  12  m. 
E.S.E.  of  Anamosa. 

• — A  township  of  Lee  co. 
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Madison,  in  Iowa,  a  township  of  Madison  co. 

— A  township  of  Mahaska  co. 

— ,  “  Polk  co. 

j — ,  “  Poweshiek  co. 

j — •  “  Winneshiek  co. 

Mad'ison,  in  Kansas,  a  post-village  of  Greenwood  co., 
about  20  m.  S.  of  Emporia.  Pop.  700. 

Mad'ison,  in  Kentucky,  an  E.  central  co. ;  area,  about 
385  sq.  m.  Rivers.  Kentucky  river,  Silver  and  Paint 
Lick  creeks.  Surface,  undulating;  soil,  fertile.  Cap. 
Richmond.  Pop.  (1890)  24,348. 

Mad'ison,  in  Louisiana,  a  N.E.  parish,  adjoining  Mis¬ 
sissippi  ;  area,  about  664  sq.  m.  Rivers.  '  Tensas  and 
Bayou  Macon.  Surface,  low  and  level;  soil,  ye ry  fer¬ 
tile.  _  Cap.  Tallulah.  Pop.  (1890)  14,135. 

Mad'ison,  in  Maine,  a  post-town  and  township  of 
Somerset  co.  Pop.  (1897;  1,920. 

Mad'ison,  in  Michigan,  an  unimportant  village  of 
Lenawee  co.,  about  130  m.  W.N.W.  of  Detroit. 

— A  township  of  Lenawee  co. 

—  A  post-office  of  Livingston  co. 

Mail'ison,  in  Mississippi,  a  W.  central  co. ;  area,  abt. 
740  sq.  m.  Rivers.  Pearl  and  Big  Black  rivers.  Sur¬ 
face,  generally  level;  soil,  fertile.  County-seat.  Can¬ 
ton. 


Mad'ison,  in  Missouri,  a  S.E.  co. ;  area,  abt  625  sq.  m. 
Rivers.  St.  Francis  River  aud  Castor  Creek,  besides 
many  smaller  streams.  Surface,  mostly  level;  soil, 
tnouerately  level.  Min,  Lead,  iron,  and  limestone.  Cap. 
Fredericktown. 


— A  township  of  Johnson  co. 

— A  post-village  of  Monroe  co.,  abt.  12  m.  W.  of  Paris. 

Mad'ison,  in  N.  Carolina,  a  W.  co.  adjoining  Tennes¬ 
see  ;  area,  abt.  450  sq.  m.  Rivers.  French  Broad  River, 
and  some  smaller  streams.  Surface,  mountainous,  the 
Bald  Mountain  forming  the  N.W.  boundary ;  soil,  in 
some  parts  fertile.  Cap.  Marshall. 

— A  post-village  of  Rockingham  co.,  abt.  116  m.  N.W.  of  I 
Raleigh. 

Mad'ison,  in  New  Hampshire,  a  post- township  of  Car- 
roll  co. 


Mad'ison,  iu  Neto  Jersey,  a  post-village  of  Morris  co., 
abt.  14  m.  W.  of  Newark.  It  was  formerly  called  Bottle 
Hill. 

Mad'ison,  in  New  York,  a  central  co. ;  area,  abt.  620 
sq.  m.  Rivers.  Unadilla  and  Chenango  rivers,  besides 
several  smaller  streams.  Oneida  Lake  washes  a  portion 
of  its  W.  border.  Surface,  agreeably  diversified;  soil, 
fertile.  Min.  Limestone,  iron,  salt,  and  sulphur.  Cap. 
Morrisville. 


— A  post-village  and  township  of  Madison  co.,  abt.  95  m. 
W.  by  N.  of  Albany. 

Mad'ison,  in  Ohio,  a  S.W.  central  co. ;  area,  abt.  480 
sq.  m.  Rivers.  Little  Miami  River,  and  Deer,  Darby, 
and  Little  Darby  creeks.  Surface,  generally  level ;  soil, 
fertile.  Cap.  London. 

— A  township  of  Butler  co. 

— ,  *•  Clarke  co. 

— ,  “  Columbiana  co. 

— ,  “  Fairfield  co. 

— ,  “  Fayette  co. 

— ,  “  Franklin  co. 

— ,  “  Guernsey  co. 

— A  village  of  Hamilton  co.,  abt.  8  m.  E.N.E.  of  Cincinnati. 
— A  township  of  Hancock  co. 

— ,  “  Highland  co. 

— ,  “  Jackson  co. 

— A  post-village  and  township  of  Lake  county,  on 
Grand  River,  about  40  miles  east-north-east  of  Cleve-1 

land. 


— A  township  of  Licking  co. 

— A  township  of  Montgomery  co. 

— A  village  of  Muskingum  co. 

— A  township  of  Perry  co. 

— ,  “  Pickaway  co. 

— ,  “  Richland  co. 

— ,  “  Sandusky  co. 

— ,  “  Scioto  co. 

— ,  “  Vinton  co. 

— ,  “  Williams  co. 

Madison,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  township  of  Armstrong 


— A  township  of  Clarion  co. 

— ,  “  Columbia  co. 

— ,  “  Lackawanna  co. 

— ,  “  Perry  co. 

— A  post-borough  and  township  of  Westmoreland  co., 
about  6  m.  S.  W.  of  Greensburg. 

Mad'ison,  in  Tennessee,  a  W.  by  S.  co. ;  area,  about  520 
sq.  m.  Rivers.  North  Fork  and  South  Fork  of  Forked 
Deer  River.  Surface,  mostly  level ;  soil,  fertile.  Cap. 
Jackson.  Pop.  (1890  )  30,497. 

— A  post-village  of  Davidson  co.,  on  the  Louis.  &  Nash. 
R.  R.,  10  miles  N.E.  of  Nashville. 

Madison,  in  Texas,  an  E.  central  co. ;  area,  about  450 
sq.  m.  Rivers.  Trinity  river,  Bidais  creek,  and  several 
smaller  streams.  Cap.  Madisonville.  Pop.  8,512. 

Mad'ison,  in  Virginia,  a  N.E.  central  co. ;  area,  about 
280  sq.  m.  Rivers.  Rapidan.  Robertson’s,  and  Hazel 
rivers.  Surface,  much  diversified,  the  Blue  Ridge  form¬ 
ing  the  N.W.  boundary  of  the  co. ;  soil,  in  the  valleys 
fertile.  Min.  Copper  is  said  to  exist  in  large  quantities. 
Cap.  Madison  Court-House. 

Mad'ison,  in  Wisconsin,  a  city,  seat  of  justice  of  Dane 
co.,  cap.  of  the  State,  is  finely  situated  on  a  neck  of  land 
between  Third  and  Fourth  Lakes  (Monona  and  Men- 
dota),  abt.  80  m.  W.  of  Milwaukee  ;  Lat.  43°  6'  N.,  Lon. 
89°  20'  W.  M.  is  regularly  laid  out,  the  State  capitol 
occupying  a  central  part  of  the  city,  in  the  midst  of  a 
public  park,  70  ft,  above  the  level  of  the  lakes,  and  the 
main  streets  diverging  towards  the  cardinal  points  of 


the  compass.  It  contains,  besides  the  capitol,  which 
cost  $500, 000,  many  other  handsome  and  substantial 
edifices,  both  public  and  private.  About  1  m.  W.  of  the 
capitol,  and  125  feet  above  the  lakes,  is  located  the 
University  of  Wisconsin.  M.  has  extensive  commerce 
and  manuf.  Pop.  (1895)  15,950. 

Mail'ison  Bridge,  in  Maine,  a  village  of  Somerset 
co.,  about  38  m.  N.  of  Augusta. 

Mrtd'isotibiirjr,  in  Ohio,  a.  post-village  of  Wayne  co., 
about  5  m.  N.  of  Wooster. 

Mail  ison  burg;,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  P.  0.  of  Center  co. 

M  :»<I  iso u  Center,  in  Maine,  a  post-village  of  Somer¬ 
set  co.,  about  40  m.  N.  of  Augusta. 

Madison  Court-House,  in  Virginia,  a  post-vil¬ 
lage,  cap.  of  Madison  county,  about  70  miles  N.W.  of 
Richmond. 

Madison  Mills,  in  Ohio,  a  post-office  of  Fayette  co. 

Madison  Mills,  in  Virginia,  a  post  vill.of  Madison  co. 

Mad'ison  Ituu  Sta'iion,  in  Virginia,  a  post-office 
of  Orange  co. 

Madison's  River,  in  Montana,  has  its  source  by 
several  branches  near  the  N.E.  slope  of  the  Wind  River 
Mountains,  in  the  S.W.  part  of  the  territory,  and  flow¬ 
ing  N.,  unites  with  the  Jefferson  River,  being  one  of  the 
three  main  branches  which  form  the  Missouri  River. 

Mad'ison  Springs.  in  Georgia,  a  village  of  Madi¬ 
son  co.,  abt.  95  m.  N.  of  Milledgeville. 

Mad'ison ville.  in  Kentucky,  a  post-village,  cap.  of 
Hopkins  co.,  abt.  200  m.  W.S.W.  of  Frankfort. 

Mad'ison  ville,  in  Louisiana,  a  post-village  of  St. 
Tammany  parish,  abt.  35  m.  N.  of  New  Orleans. 

Mad'ison  ville,  in  Mississippi,  a  village  of  Madison 
co..  abt.  20  m.  N.K.  of  Jackson. 

Mad'ison  ville,  in  Missouri,  a  post-village  of  Kails  co., 
abt.  80  m.  N.E.  of  Jefferson  City. 

Mad'ison  ville,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Hamilton 
co.,  abt.  6  m.  E.N.E.  of  Cincinnati. 

Mad'ison  ville,  in  Tennessee,  a  post-village,  cap.  of 
Monroe  co.,  abt.  172  m.  E.S.E.  of  Nashville. 

Mad'isonville,  in  Texas,  a  post-village,  capital  of 
Madison  co.,  abt.  145  m.  N.N.W  of  Galveston. 

Mad. jicosi'ina  Islands.  See  Babuyanes. 

Madjoun.  Majoiin,  n.  A  narcotic  preparation  re¬ 
sembling  hashish,  used  in  Oriental  countries. 

Mad'ly,  adv.  In  a  mad  or  insane  manner;  without 
reason  or  understanding ;  furiously;  rashly;  wildly. 

— With  infatuation,  folly,  or  misguided  zeal. 

*'  He.  .  .  .  madly  vain, 

Sought  godlike  worship  from  a  servile  train." — Dryden. 

Hail  man.  ?i.;  pi.  Madmen.  A  man  who  is  mad,  rav¬ 
ing,  or  furious  with  disordered  intellect;  a  distracted 
man;  a  maniac;  a  man  without  understanding;  a  luna¬ 
tic;  one  inflamed  with  extravagant  passion,  and  acting 
contrary  to  reason. 

Mad  ness,  n.  State  of  being  mad  ;  a  condition  of  dis¬ 
ordered  reason  or  intellect,  in  which  the  person  raves  or 
is  furious;  derangement;  insanity;  lunacy;  dementia; 
mania;  craziness;  distraction;  headstrong  passion  and 
rashness  that  act  in  opposition  to  reason  ;  infatuate 
folly.  — See  Lunacy,  Insanity. 

—  Fury;  rage;  vehemence  or  wildness  of  passion;  con¬ 
centrated  anger. 

“  He  raved  with  all  the  madness  of  despair.”  —  Dryden. 

Mad'oc,  a  village  of  Hastings  co.,  Upper  Canada,  about 
12  m.  N.  of  Belleville. 

JIado'nian  Mountains,  a  group  in  the  island  of 
Sicily,  between  the  rivers  Grande  aud  Pollina. 

Madonna,  ( mu-don’na ,)  n.  [It.,  my  lady.]  A  word 
originally  used  in  Italy,  like  mailame  in  France,  as  a 
title  of  honor  and  dignity,  but  now  exclusively  applied 
to  the  Virgin  Mary,  as  m  other  languages  she  is  called 
Our  Lady.  It  is  also  applied  to  a  number  of  celebrated 
pictures,  in  which  the  Virgin  forms  the  sole  or  principal 
object,  as  the  Madonnas  of  Iiaffaelle. 

Mad  ras',  a  province,  and  the  second  in  extent  of 
the  nine  administrations  of  British  India,  formerly 
called  a  presidency.  It  comprises  the  whole  of 
Hindustan  S.  of  the  river  Krishna,  the  N.  Circars  and 
Canara,  extending  from  8°  to  20°  N.  Lat.,  and  from  74° 
to  85°  E.  Lon.  It  is  of  triangular  shape,  the  base  of  the 
triangle  being  formed  by  a  line  drawn  from  Ganjam,  on 
the  coast  of  Coromandel,  to  Sadasharagur,  near  Lat.  50°. 
on  the  coast  of  Malabar,  the  sides  by  their  coasts,  and, 
the  apex  by  Cape  Comorin,  at  the  S.  extremity  of  the 
Indian  peninsula.  It  is  consequently  bounded  on  two 
of  its  sides,  the  E.  and  W.,  by  the  ocean,  while  on  the 
third,  or  N.,  it  has  the  dom.  of  the  Nizam,  and  the  rajah 
of  Berar,  parts  of  the  presids.  of  Bengal  and  Bombay, 
and  the  Portuguese  territory  of  Goa.  Its  greatest 
length,  N.  to  S  ,  is  about  950  in.  —  Area,  140,917  sq.  m. 
—  Gen.  Desc.  The  surface  consists  of  a  central  table¬ 
land,  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  an  undulating  country, 
gradually  diminishing  in  elevation  as  it  approaches  tlie 
sea.  The  mountain-ranges  in  the  interior  are  the  E. 
and  W.  Ghauts,  the  Neilgherry  Hills,  averaging  5,000  to 
6.000  feet  elevation,  &c.  The  principal  rivers  are  the 
Godavery  and  Krishna,  with  their  numerous  tributaries. 
The  Lak«  of  Colair,  in  Masulipatam,  is  the  only  consid¬ 
erable  inland  water-expanse.  There  are,  however,  along 
the  coast,  numerous  salt-lagoons  or  inlets  of  the  sea, 
but  they  are  of  little  navigable  use ;  and  the  whole 
of  the  Coromandel  coast  has  a  shelving  shore,  and  is 
beat  by  so  heavy  a  surf  as  to  be  at  all  times  difficult  to 
reach,  and  during  the  monsoon  it  is  quite  unapproach¬ 
able.  The  Malabar  coast  within  this  presidency  is  also 
very  destitute  of  good  harbors.  —  Clim.  Generally  very 
hot  and  dry  Excessive  rains  fall  during  the  S.W.  mon¬ 
soon,  while  the  country  above  the  Ghauts  is  decidedly 
salubrious.*^  Geol.  The  geological  features  of  S.  India 
have  been  noticed  in  the  art.  Bindostan,  q.  v.  The  upper 
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soil  on  the  coasts  is  usually  sandy,  and  not  very  produc¬ 
tive,  but  in  the  valleys  of  the  interior  it  frequently  con¬ 
sists  of  a  rich  alluvium  or  loam.  —  Min.  Iron  is  found  in 
rich  quality  and  abundance;  copper,  diamonds,  and  salt 
are  also  met  with.  —  Zool.  The  zoological  character  of 
this  presidency  presents  much  the  same  variety  as  that 
of  India  generally.  —  Prod..  Teak,  sandal-wood,  ebony, 
and  other  valuable  timber-trees  thickly  clothe  large 
tracts  of  the  surface.  The  toddy-palm,  cocoanut-tree, 
and  other  palms,  the  sugar-cane,  areca,  yam,  plantaiu, 
and  other  fruits,  ginger,  turmeric,  cotton,  and  hemp 
grow  luxuriantly.  Pepper  is  an  important  article  of 
cultivation,  and  rice,  paddy,  wheat,  maize,  Ac.,  form  sta¬ 
ple  agricultural  products.  Excellent  tobacco  and  sugar 
are  also  staple  growths. —  Manuf.  Cottons,  muslins, 
silks,  &c. ;  iron,  salt,  Ac.  The  principal  trade  arises 
from  the  large  exports  of  rice,  pepper  and  other  spices, 
areca,  Ac. —  Railroads.  Three  great  lines  of  railway, 
connecting  with  the  Indian  main  lines,  extend  through¬ 
out  the  presidency. — Govt.  The  executive  is  in  the  hands 
of  a  governor,  subordinate  to  the  governor-general  of 
India.  He  is  assisted  by  a  council  of  three  members, 
and  by  three  secretaries,  placed  over  the  revenue  and 
judicial,  political,  and  military  departments. 


Madras',  a  maritime  city,  and  cap.  of  above  presidency,  on 
the  Coromandel  coast,  650  m.  S.E.  of  Bombay,  and  870 
S.W.  of  Calcutta  by  road.  The  city  is  not  well  situated, 
being  almost  unapproachable  by  sea,  on  account  of  the 
heavy  surf  on  the  bar  of  the  harbor.  It  is,  however,  a 
noble  city,  and  contains  many  fine  streets.  The  princi¬ 
pal  public  buildings  are  the  Government  Offices,  the 
Arsenal,  Custom-house,  Exchange,  Council-house,  some 
fine  churches,  and  the  Mohammedan  mosque.  Many 
schools,  asylums,  and  literary  and  philanthropic  insti¬ 
tutions  maintain  a  lively  existence.  M.  is  not  so  hot  as 
Calcutta;  the  mean  annual  temperature  being  817° 
Eahr.  Provisions  and  wages  are  high,  and  fuel  scarce 
and  dear.  The  cantonment  of  the  Royal  Artillery  here 
is  considered  one  of  the  best  military  stations  in  S. 
India.  The  territory  in  which  M.  is  situated  formed  the 
first  acquisition  made  by  the  British  on  the  continent 
of  India,  being  obtained  by  a  grant  from  the  rajah  of 
Bijnagur  in  1639,  with  permission  to  erect  a  fort  thereon. 
The  latter,  which  was  forthwith  built,  was  besieged  in 
1702,  by  one  of  Aurung/.ebe's  generals;  and,  in  1744,  by  j 
the  French  under  M.de  la  Bourdonnais,  to  whom  it  sur-‘ 
rendered  after  a  bombardment  of  three  days.  Restored  j 
to  the  English  at  the  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  it  sus¬ 
tained  with  success  a  memorable  siege  by  the  French 
under  Lally-Tollendal,  in  1758-9. 

Madrepo'ral,  a.  Pertaining,  resem¬ 
bling,  or:  having  reference  to,  the  madre¬ 
pores. 

Mad’repore,  n.  [Fr.  madrepore,  from 
marbre,  spotted,  and  pore,  a  pore.J  (Zool.) 

A  term  first  employed  by  Imperati  to  des¬ 
ignate  a  genus  of  coral  -  building  animals, 
in  which  the  calcareous  axis  has  its  whole 
surface  beset  with  small  lamellate  and  stel¬ 
late  depressions.  The  genus  was  adopted 
by  Linnaeus,  who  ranked  it  among  his 
Vermes  ZoSphita,  and  characterized  it  as 
follows:  “Animal  resembling  a  medusa; 
coral  with  lamellate  star-shaped  cavities.” 

Mad  reporite,  n.  (Min.)  A  species  of 
columnar  carbonate  of  lime,  found  in  Nor¬ 
way  and  Greenland. 

Madrid,  ( mad-rid', )  a  celebrated  city,  and 
the  cap.  of  Spain,  on  the  Manzanares,  a 
tributary  of  the  Tagus,  39  m.  N.  by  E.  of  To¬ 
ledo,  320  m.  E.N.E.  of  Lisbon,  and  240  m. 

S.W.  of  Bayonne;  Lat.  40°  24'  57"  N.,  Lon.  3°  41'  15"  W. ; 
on  a  table-land  nearly  2,000  feet  above  sea-level.  It  is 
of  an  oblong  form,  surrounded  by  a  high  wall  with  fif¬ 
teen  gates,  three  of  which  are  erected  as  triumphal 
arches,  with  trophies,  inscriptions,  and  other  ornamen¬ 
tal  work.  The  old  streets  are  narrow  and  crooked,  but 
many  others  are  wide,  straight,  and  regular;  and  some 
of  them  equal  those  of  the  finest  cities  in  Europe.  The 
squares  are  numerous,  but  most  of  them  are  very  small ; 
the  best  are  the  Plaza  Mayor  and  the  Puerta  del  Sol. 
The  private  houses  are  generally  low,  with  grated  win¬ 
dows;  those  of  the  first  grandees  are  distinguished  only 
by  their  magnitude.  The  only  exceptions  are  the  pal¬ 
aces  of  the  families  of  Berwick,  Altamira,  and  Veraguas. 
The  houses  of  the  dukes  of  Infantado,  Alba,  Medina- 
Coeli,  and  some  others,  possess  valuable  collections  of 
paintings.  The  churches  are  also  distinguished  by  the 
same  simplicity.  The  most  remarkable  churches  are 
St.  Jerome’s,  with  a  portal  richly  ornamented  with 
<Jothic  sculpture;  the  church  of  St.  Isidore,  with  a  fine 
front;  that  of  the  Mendicant  Friars,  which  is  one  of  the 
largest  in  the  city;  the  church  of  the  Incarnation;  that 
of  the  Visitation,  or  Las  Salesas,  a  large  building,  richly 
ornamented  with  paintings,  statues,  and  marble  pillars. 
The  monument  of  the  bishop  of  Placencia,  in  the  chapel 
called  Del  Obispo;  the  silver  tabernacle  in  the  church 
of  St.  Martin;  the  altar  and  monument  of  Don  John  of 
Austria,  in  the  church  of  the  Franciscan  nuns,  are  worthy 
of  notice.  Of  the  other  public  buildings,  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  is  the  Saladero,  a  large  and  handsome  edi¬ 
fice,  also  the  quarters  of  the  Guards,  the  largest  build 
ing  in  Madrid ;  the  Custom-house,  Post-office,  Prison, 
and  the  Council-house.  The  Royal  Armory  contains  a 
valuable  collection  of  the  armor  of  different  ages.  There 
are  several  theatres,  a  bull-ring,  and  two  palaces  on  a 
large  scale,  —  the  Palacio  Real,  at  the  western  extremity 
of  the  city,  and  the  Buen  Retiro,  founded  by  Philip  IV‘, 
at  the  eastern.  Both  are  insulated  buildings;  the  Pa¬ 
lacio  Real  is  of  a  square  form,  and  contains  a  large  col- 
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lection  of  paintings  by  the  best  masters  of  Flanders, 
Italy,  and  Spain  ;  also  the  crown-jewels  and  other  re¬ 
galia.  The  Buen  Retiro  has  very  extensive  gardens,  and 
also  a  large  collection  of  paintings.  Of  the  public  walks, 
the  principal  is  the  Prado,  which  runs  along  a  great  part 
of  the  E.,  and  part  of  the  N.  side  of  the  city.  It  forms  a 
broad  walk,  planted  with  trees,  for  carriages,  and  an 


Fig.  1677. — FOUNTAIN  OF  CYBELE,  IN  THE  PRADO,  (MADRID.) 
alley  on  each  side  for  pedestrians.  M  enjoys  almost 
always  a  cloudless  sky,  and  a  pure  and  serene  atmos¬ 
phere;  but  the  air  is  extremely  keen,  from  its  elevated 
site  and  the  vicinity  of  the  snowy  mountains  of  Guadar- 
rama.  The  great  school  of  M.  occupies  a  building  which 
formerly  belonged  to  the  Jesuits.  There  is  a  botanical 
garden  ;  also  a  chemical  school,  classes  for  engineering, 
for  anatomy,  and  the  practice  of  medicine;  academies 
for  the  study  of  history,  painting,  sculpture,  and  archi¬ 
tecture  ;  also  for  the  Spanish  language.  The  charitable 
institutions  are  numerous.  The  principal  industrial  es¬ 
tablishments  are  manufactories  of  carpets  and  porcelain. 
Paper,  jewelry,  hats,  and  silks  are  also  extensively  made. 
M.  occupies  the  site  of  the  ancient  Mantua  Carpetano- 
rum.  It  was  afterwards  called  Majoritum;  and  was 
taken  and  sacked,  in  1109,  by  the  Moors,  who  gave  it  its 
present  name.  Philip  II.  made  it  the  cap.  of  Spain.  It 
was  occupied  by  the  French  from  1S08  till  1812;  and 
was  again,  in  1823,  visited  by  the  French  army,  under 
the  Duke  d’  Angouleme.  The  population  in  1897  was 
closely  estimated  at  482,500. 

Madrid',  in  Maine,  a  post-town  of  Franklin  co. 

Madrid',  in  New  York,  a  post-town  and  township  of 
St.  Lawrence  co.  Pnn.  (1897)  2.010. 

lladridejos,  (ma-dre-dai'hose,)  a  town  of  Spain,  in 
New  Castile,  40  m.  N.E.  of  Toledo,  65  m.  S.  of  Madrid. 
Manuf.  Sugar  and  woollens.  Pop.  7.500. 

Madritlle'nian,  n.  [Sp.  Madrilierlo.]  (Geog.)  A  na¬ 
tive  or  inhabitant  of  Madrid,  the  Spanish  capital 

— a.  (Geog.)  Pertaining  or  having  reference  to  Madrid,  or 
to  its  inhabitants. 

Mad  rier.n.  [Fr.,  from  Sp.  madero.]  (Mil.  Engineering.) 
A  thick  plank  covered  with  plates  of  iron,  and  having 
a  cavity  sufficient  to  receive  the  month  of  a  petard,  with 
which  it  is  applied  against  a  gate  or  any  other  obstacle 
intended  to  be  broken  down.  Also,  the  flat  beams  laid 
in  the  bottom  of  a  moat  or  ditch  to  support  the  wall. 
There  are  also  madriers  lined  with  tin  and  covered  with 
earth,  to  form  roofs  over  certain  portions  of  military 
works,  in  order  to  afford  protection  against  fires  in 
lodgments,  &c. 

Madrigal,  ( mdd’re-gal ,)  n.  [Sp.  and  Fr. ;  It.  madri- 
gale ;  U.  It.  mandriale,  perhaps  from  Lat.  mandra,  a 
herd  of  cattle  =  Gr.  mandra,  a  fold,  an  enclosed  place.] 
(Poetry.)  A  kind  of  short  poem,  having  generally  fewer 
verses  than  the  sonnet,  and  admitting  of  greater  liberty 
in  the  arrangement  of  the  rhymes  and  verses.  It  ex¬ 
presses  in  simple  language  some  tender  and  delicate 
thoughts,  generally  of  an  amatory  or  pastoral  charac¬ 
ter,  though  occasionally  it  ventures  upon  a  higher 
strain.  The  earliest  madrigals  were  those  of  Lemnio  of 
Pistoia,  set  to  music  by  Casella,  who  is  mentioned  by 
Dante.  They  were  generally  cultivated  in  Europe  from 
the  latter  part  of  the  15th  to  the  end  of  the  18th  century. 
In  England,  they  obtained  a  high  degree  of  excellence 
during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  and  are  said  to  be  in  no 
way  inferior  to  those  of  Italy  the  best  known  among 
English  madrigal-writers  being  Orlando  Gibbons.  The 
madrigals  of  Tasso  are  among  the  finest  specimens  of 
Italian  poetry. 

(Mus.)  An  elaborate  vocal  composition,  commonly  in 
five  or  six  parts,  much  in  fashion  in  Italy  and  England 
in  the  16th  and  17th  centuries. 

Mad'rig'aller,  n  A  composer  of  madrigals. 

Mad  River,  in  California,  rises  in  Trinity  co.,  and 
flows  into  the  Pacific  Ocean  between  Humboldt  ami 
Klamath  cos. 

Mad  Ki  ver,  in  Connecticut,  enters  the  W.  branch  of 
Farmington  River  from  Litchfield  co. 

Mad  Ki  ver,  in  Neu>  Hampshire,  enters  the  Pemige- 
wasset  River  from  Grafton  co. 

Mad  River,  in  Ohio,  enters  the  Miami  Riverat  Dayton. 

—A  township  of  Champaign  co. 

— A  township  of  Clarke  co. 

— A  township  of  Montgomery  co. 

Mad  Ri  ver,  in  Vermont,  enters  the  Onion  River  abt.  7 

1  m.  below  Montpelier. 


Madn'ra,  an  island  of  the  Eastern  Archipelago,  imme¬ 
diately  adjacent  to  the  N.E.  coast  of  Java,  with  which 
island  it  is  politically  included  under  the  Dutch  govern¬ 
ment.  It  is  separated  from  Java  by  a  narrow  channel 
called  the  Strait  of  Madura.  Area,  1,330  sq.  m.  Peso. 
The  country  throughout  is  fertile  and  tolerably  culti¬ 
vated  ;  but  it  is  inferior  in  this  respect  to  Java.  Pop. 
300,000.  , 

Madu  ra,  a  marit.  dist.  in  the  S.  of  British  India,  pro¬ 
vince  of  Madras,  near  the  S.  extremity  of  Hindostau, 
between  Lat.  9°  and  10°  45'  N.,  Lon.  77°  10'  and  79°  10' 
E. ;  area,  7,656  sq.  m.  The  N.  and  W.  parts  are  moun¬ 
tainous,  the  S.  and  E.  level.  The  hilly  parts  are  inter¬ 
spersed  with  fertile  valleys,  the  principal  being  that  of 
Dindigal.  It  is  intersected  by  the  Vighey,  which  rises  in 
this  district,  and  after  an  E.  course  of  145  m.,  falli4fcto 
the  Gulf  of  Manaar.  The  climate  is  healthy.  M.  Is 
celebrated  for  its  piece-goods, and  its  dyers;  and  its  arti¬ 
sans  in  gold  and  silver  are  very  expert.  Pp.  1.756,791. 

Madura,  a  city,  cap.  of  the  above  dist.,  on  the  Vighey, 
136  m.  N.N.E.  of  Cape  Comorin,  and  270  S.W.  of  Madras. 
It  contains  some  of  the  most  extraordinary  specimens 
of  Hindoo  architecture  extant.  The  principal  attrac¬ 
tions  are  the  palace  and  the  great  temple.  The  latter, 
with  its  spacious  porticoes,  pyramids,  Ac.,  covers  an  ex¬ 
tent  of  ground  almost  sufficient  for  the  site  of  a  town. 

Mneander,  Memlere,  or  Meinder,  (me-an'der,)a. 
river  of  European  Turkey,  rising  near  Celamse,  in 
Phrygia,  and  flowing  in  a  S  W.  direction  into  the  Icarian 
Sea  at  Miletus.  It  is  noted  for  its  numerous  windings, 
which  has  caused  its  name  to  be  used  as  a  common  term 
both  in  ancient  and  modern  times. 

Mseee'nas,  Caius  Cilnius,  whose  name  is  imperishably 
associated  with  the  Augustan  literature  of  Rome,  was 
descended  from  the  ancient  kings  of  Etruria,  and  flour¬ 
ished  in  the  1st  century  b.  c.  He  was  the  companion 
of  Augustus  in  nearly  all  his  campaigns,  and  his  most 
trustworthy  counsellor  in  political  matters.  For  the  three 
years  18-15  b.  c.,  he  was  invested  with  the  government 
of  Italy,  and  he  was  always  sent  to  Rome  on  any  emer¬ 
gency,  either  with  the  senate  or  the  people,  in  case  he 
was  absent  with  Augustus.  His  great  glory,  however, 
was  the  happy  influence  that  he  exercised  over  the 
emperor  as  a  patron  of  learning,  and  his  own  muni¬ 
ficence  and  taste  in  the  same  direction.  Virgil.  Horace, 
and  Propertius  are  best  known  to  us  as  the  guests  of  his 
hospitable  mansion  on  the  Esquiline  Hill;  but  many 
others  enjoyed  his  protection  and  friendship.  Some 
poetical  fragments  of  his  remain  to  this  day.  D.  b.  c.  8. 

Maelar,  (Lake  of,)  ( ma'lar ,)  a  lake  of  Sweden,  run¬ 
ning  inland  from  the  Baltic.  It  is  about  81  m.  in  length, 
and  average  breadth  13  m.  Area,  525  sq.  m.  It  contains 
upwards  of  1,200  islands.  Its  E.  end  is  closed  by  Stock¬ 
holm,  where  its  waters  are  poured  into  the  Baltic,  the 
difference  of  level  being  about  6  feet.  It  is  surrounded 
by  the  districts  of  Stockholm,  Nykioping,  Upsal,  and 
Westerns. 

Maelsl  roni,  (mal'strum,)  n.  (Geog.)  A  famous  whirl¬ 
pool  on  the  Norwegian  coast;  —  hence,  any  vortex  or 
eddying  gulf. 

Maese.  See  Meuse. 

Maeseyiolt,  (mar'sai-eelc,)  a  town  of  Belgium,  prov. 
of  Limburg,  on  the  Meuse,  17  m.  N.E.  of  Maestricht.  It 
is  the  birthplace  of  the  brothers  Van  Eyck,  the  inven¬ 
tors  of  painting  in  oil.  Pop.  4,500. 

Maesto  so,  a.  [It.]  (Mus.)  A  direction  to  the  per¬ 
former  that  the  music  to  which  the  word  is  prefixed  is 
to  be  performed  majestically  and  with  grandeur. 

Maastricht,  or  Maastricht,  (maisetreecht.)  a.  town 
of  Holland,  cap.  of  prov.  of  Limburg,  on  the  Meuse,  14 
in.  N.E.  of  Liege.  It  is  one  of  the  strongest  towns  in 
Holland,  being  defended  by  numerous  bastions  and 
trenches.  The  industry  of  the  town  comprises  the 
manufacture  of  woollen  cloths  and  flannels,  cotton  and 
woollen  yarns,  fire-arms,  tobacco,  Ac.  A  considerable 
trade  is  carried  on  on  the  Meuse.  On  the  other  side  of  the 
river,  in  the  suburb  of  Wyk,  is  the  citadel  or  fortress 
of  Petersburg,  famous  for  its  subterranean  stone  quarry, 
containing  many  intricate  galleries  and  passages  abound¬ 
ing  in  curious  marine  and  saurian  fossils.  M.  was  taken 
by  the  French  in  1794.  Pop.  28.679. 

Macs't  ro.  n.  [It.,  master  ]  A  master  in  any  art,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  music. 

Magatlox'o,  or  Mukdislia,  a  town  of  the  E.  coast 

of  Africa,  on  the  Somali  coast,  in  Lat.  2°  2'  N.,  Lon.  45° 
25'  E.  It  was  built  by  the  Arabs  in  924,  for  the  purposes 
of  trade,  and  was  formerly  very  flourishing.  It  exports 
dhourra,  beans,  peas,  cattle,  cotton,  Ac.  Pop.  5,000. 

Magal'liaens.  See  Magellan. 

Maga'lia,  in  California,  a  post-village  of  Butte  co., 
about  24  in.  N.  of  Oroville. 

Magazine,  t mag-a-zeen' ,)  n.  [Fr.  magasin;  Sp.  maga 
cen,  almagacin ;  It.  magazzino ,  from  Ar.  makhan.  al- 
mazun,  a  shed.]  A  store-house;  a  depot;  a  repository 
for  arms,  ammunition,  or  provisions;  a  warehouse;  a 
granary :  any  receptacle  for  the  storage  of  goods  or 
merchandise. — The  powder-room  in  a  ship  or  fort. 

(Lit.)  A  book,  in  pamphlet-form,  published  periodic 
cally,  containing  a  miscellany  of  literary  matter ;  as, 
the  Gentleman’s  Magazine. 

— v.  n.  To  store  up  and  set  apart  for  future  use. 

Magazin'er,  Magazin'ist,  n.  A  writer  for  maga¬ 
zines. 

Magdala.  a  strongly  fortified  city  of  Abyssinia,  stormed 
by  the  British,  under  Lord  Napier,  10th  June.  1868,  on 
which  occasion  the  emperor  Theodoras  was  killed. 

Magda'la.  (Anc.  Geog.)  The  ancient  Migdal-el,  in  the 
border  of  Naphtali  (Josh.  xix.  38) ;  now  a  small  Turkish 
village  called  Medjel.  It  lay  near  the  shore  of  the  sea 
of  Galilee,  at  its  most  westerly  point,  3  m.  N.W.  of 
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Tiberias ;  in  the  S.  part  of  a  small  plain  on  which  stood 
also  Capernaum  at  the  other  end,  and  Dalmanutha  in 
its  immediate  Vicinity,  (Matt.  xv.  39;  Mark  viii.  10.) 
Mary  Magdalene  was  born,  or  resided,  at  Magdala  ;  and 
it  was  the  seat  of  a  Jewish  school  after  Jerusalem  was 
destroyed. 

Mag'dalen.n.  [From  Mary  Magdalene.]  A  repentant, 
fallen  woman. 

JIagdale'na,  Branco,  Ubahy,  or  San  Miguel,  a 
river  of  Bolivia,  rises  about  Lat.  17°  S.,  Lon.  60°  W.,  and 
flowing  N.W.,  enters  the  Madeira  River  about  Lat.  12° 
50'  8.,  Lou.  65°  W. 

Magdale  na,  a  lake  of  Bolivia,  about  Lat.  14°  5'  S.,  Lon. 
64°  25'  W.  It  covers  an  area  of  about  60  sq.  m. 
j  Magdalf/na,  a  town  of  Bolivia,  on  the  river  Magdalena 
about  Lat,  13°  51'  S.,  Lon.  04°  31'  IV. 

llagtlaleiia  (mag -da-lee' na ) ,  in  the  Republic  of 
Colombia,  a  river  which  rises  on  the  N.E.  slope  of  the 
Eastern  Andes,  about  Lat.  2°  N.,  and  flowing  N.  enters 
the  Caribbean  Sea  by  several  embouchures,  about  Lat. 
11°  N.,  Lon.  74°  W. 

— An  extreme  N.  dept.,  adjoining  Venezuela  on  the  E., 
and  washed  by  the  Caribbean  Sea;  area,  about  54,000 
sq.  m.  Rivers.  Magdalena,  Sagomogo,  and  Cezar  rivers. 
Surface,  much  diversified,  two  ranges  of  the  Andes  tra¬ 
versing  it.  Cap.  Cartagena.  Pop.  275,000. 

Magdale'na,  a  town  of  Mexico,  on  a  branch  of  the 
Sonora  River,  about  900  m.  N.W.  of  the  city  of  Mexico. 

Magdalena,  (Santa,)  a  bay  on  the  N.E.  coast  of 
Malta,  4  m.  from  Valet ta. 

Mag'dalene,  Mary.  See  Mart  Magdalene. 

I  Mag  dalen  Inlands,  a  group  of  islands  in  the  Gulf 
of  St.  Lawrence,  about  54  m.  N.W.  of  Cape  Breton,  and 
about  100  m.  W.S.W.  of  Newfoundland.  The  chain  ex¬ 
tends  about  56  m.  in  length,  and  includes  several  con¬ 
siderable  islands.  Aggregate  pop.  about  2,000. 

Mag'dalen  Sound,  an  arm  of  the  Strait  of  Magellan, 
in  Terra  del  Fuego,  between  Clarence  and  Dawson 
islands.  There  is  a  good  harbor  on  the  W.  side,  and 
near  the  coast  is  Mount  Sarmiento,  6,S00ft.  in  height. 

Magdaieon,  n.  [Gr.  magdalia ,  a  loaf-crumb.]  (Med.) 
A  plaster  or  any  other  medium  rolled  into  the  form  of  a 
cylinder.  —  Dunglison. 

Magdeburg,  a  city  of  Prussia,  prov.  of  Saxony,  on 
the  Elbe,  74  in.  S.W.  of  Berlin,  and  50E.S.E.of  Bruns¬ 
wick  ;  Lat.  52°  8'  N.,  Lon.  11°  40'  E.  M.  is  a  fortress  of  the 
first  class,  and  from  the  recent  improvement  in  its  de¬ 
fences  may  be  considered  one  of  the  strongest  in  Europe. 
This  city,  one  of  the  most  important  commercial  places 
of  Prussia,  is  divided  into  5  parts:  the  Old  Town, 
the  New  Market,  and  the  Friedrichstadt,  or  tower  fort, 
the  New  Town,  and  the  quarter  called  Sudenburg.  The 
most  remarkable  among  its  public  buildings  are,  the 
Cathedral,  containing  the  tomb  of  Otho  the  Great,  the 
ducal  palace,  and  the  town-hall.  The  citadel,  on  an 
island  in  the  Elbe,  serves  also  as  a  state  prison,  Baron 
Trenck  and  Lafayette  having,  among  others,  been  con¬ 
fined  in  it.  Manuf.  Considerable,  consisting  of  silk,  linen, 
cotton,  and  woollen  fabrics,  oil-cloth,  gloves,  leather, 
tobacco,  Ac.,  with  numerous  tanneries,  distilleries,  Ac. 
A  large  quantity  of  salt  is  made  in  the  neighborhood. 
The  transit  and  commission  trade  is  very  consider¬ 
able.  M.  is  a  city  of  old  date,  having  been  mentioned 
as  early  as  the  reign  ofCharlemagne.  It  suffered  greatly 
in  the  wars  of  the  16th  and  17th  cent.  In  1806  it  was 
taken  by  the  French,  and  was  annexed  to  the  new 
kingdom  of  Westphalia  by  the  treaty  of  Tilsit  in  1807. 
It  was  restored  to  Prussia  in  1814. 

Mas'deburg'  Cent'uries.  8ee  Centuries  of  Mag¬ 
deburg. 

Magt?.  (ma-zha',)  a  town  of  Brazil,  abt.  16  m.  E.N.E.  of 
Rio-de-Janeiro. 

Magel'lan,  the  incorrect,  but  generally  received  name 
of  Magalhaens.  Ferdinand,  a  celebrated  Portu¬ 
guese  navigator,  wbo,  in  1520,  discovered  and  passed  the 
straits  which  have  since  been  called  by  his  name,  and 
was  the  first  to  circumnavigate  the  world.  His  services 
not  being  valued  by  his  own  country,  he  offered  them 
to  Charles  V.  of  Spain,  who  intrusted  him  with  a  fleet 
destined  to  attempt  a  westward  passage  to  the  Moluccas : 
hence  his  discovery.  He  was  slain  in  1521,  in  a  skir¬ 
mish  with  the  natives  of  one  of  the  Philippine  Islands. 

Material),  or  Magalhaens,  (Strait  of.)  a  strait 
separating  the  islands  of  Terra  del  Fuego  from  the  con¬ 
tinent  of  S.  America.  It  extends  between  Lat.  52°  10' 
and  55°  S.,  and  Lon.  80°  20'  and  75°  W.  It  is  abt.  300 
m.  in  length,  and  of  difficult  navigation.  The  tides  here 
rise  50  ft.  Discovered  by  Magellan  in  1520. 

Magellanic,  a.  Relating  or  pertaining  to  Magellan, 
the  circumnavigator. 

Magendie,  Francois,  (ma-zhen'de,)  an  eminent  French 
physician,  B.  at  Bordeaux,  1783.  He  was  a  pupil  of  the 
anatomist  Boyer,  but  subsequently  devoted  his  atten¬ 
tion  chiefly  to  medicine  and  physiology.  About  1804  he 
was  appointed  demonstrator  of  anatomy  at  the  Faculty 
of  Medicine,  and  later,  physician  to  the  Hotel  Dien.  He 
contributed  greatly  to  the  progress  of  physiology  by  his 
numerous  and  laborious  experiments;  investigating  the 
functions  of  the  brain  and  special  nerves,  the  absorption 
and  action  of  poisons,  the  properties  of  certain  kinds  of 
food,  absorbing  power  of  the  veins,  Ac. :  and  making 
some  important  discoveries.  He  practised  vivisection  to 
a  great  extent,  and  was  restrained  by  the  French  gov¬ 
ernment.  Among  his  works  are :  FarmvXaire pour  la 
Preparation  et  Emploi  de  plusicurs  Noureaux  Medica¬ 
ments ;  Piemens  de  Physiologic  ;  Lemons  sur  les  J ‘he  Ho¬ 
mines  Physiques  de  la  Vie;  Le/vms  sur  le  Sang,  Ac.  He 
was  chosen  professor  of  anatomy  at  the  College  of 
France  in  1831 ;  Avas  also  a  member  of  the  Academy  of 
Sciences  and  a  commander  of  the  Legion  of  Honor.  He 
was  founder  and  editor  of  the  Journal  de  Physiologic 


Expirimentale,  and  contributed  to  various  medical  and 
other  dictionaries.  D.  1855. 

Magen'ta,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  Lombardy,  province  of 
Pavia,  12  in.  S.  of  Milan.  It  was  the  scene  of  a  desper¬ 
ate  battle  iu  which  the  French  and  Sardinians  defeated 
the  Austrians,  in  1859.  Pop.  4,000. 

Mageil'ta,  n.  The  name  given  to  one  of  the  red  or 
crimson  dyes  derived  from  aniline.  —  See  Rosaniune. 

Magen'ta,  Marie  Edm i,  Patrick  Maurice  de  McMa¬ 
hon,  Duke  or,  marshal  of  France,  President  of  the 
French  Republic,  was  born  at  the  Chateau  of  Sully, 
near  Antun,  June  13, 1808.  He  was  descended  from  an 
Irish  family  who  took  refuge  in  France  after  the  fall 
of  the  Stuarts;  was  educated  in  the  military  school  of 
St.  Cyr;  served  in  the  French  army  in  Algeria;  re¬ 
turned,  and  was  present  at  the  siege  of  Antwerp.  Once 
more  transferred  to  Africa,  he  distinguished  himself  as 
an  officer,  and  received  repeated  promotions,  in  1841 
being  made  colonel,  and  in  1848  brigadier-general. 
In  1852  he  became  general  of  division;  and  in  1855 
was  recalled  to  assume  command  of  a  division  in  the 
Crimean  War.  In  the  storming  of  Malakoff,  when  the 
French  commander,  losing  heart,  ordered  McMahon’s 
return,  the  latter  made  his  now  historic  reply,  J'y  suit ; 
j'y  reste.  Fortunately  his  act  of  disobedience  resulted 
successfully:  he  remained,  and  drove  out  the  Russians. 
For  this  daring  deed  he  received  the  Grand  Cross,  and 
was  created  a  senator,  in  which  office  he  manifested  the 
same  independence  of  judgment.  In  1857  he  fought 
again  in  Algeria,  and  in  1859  in  the  campaign  against 
Austria.  He  commanded  the  second  corps  at  the  battle 
of  Magenta,  where  his  brilliant  flank  movement  won 
the  battle  for  Napoleon,  who  then  and  there  made  him 
marshal  of  France  and  Duke  of  Magenta.  McMahon’s 
career  thereafter  was  continuously  successful,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  inevitable  disasters  of  the  Franco-German 
War.  Immediately  after  the  armistice  in  1871,  Marshal 
McMahon  was  entrusted  by  Thiers  with  the  command 
of  the  French  army.  Up  to  this  time  he  had  been  a 
soldier,  caring  little  for  politics;  but  after  he  had,  in 
his  military  capacity,  subdued  the  revolution  of  the 
Commune  in  Paris  (and  subsequently  published  his 
views  as  opposed  to  the  Commune),  he  became  the  man 
on  whom  those  parties  of  the  National  Assembly  which 
feared  radicalism  and  revolution  rested  their  hopes. 
He  was  made  President  by  the  Conservative  party  ;  his 
administration  was  orderly,  and  aimed  at  the  restora¬ 
tion  of  the  power  of  France.  On  Nov.  19,  1873,  his 
term  of  office  was  prolonged  by  the  National  Assembly 
to  seven  years.  He  resigned  Jan.  30,  1879,  and  for  sev¬ 
eral  years  occupied  his  leisure  in  preparing  his  military 
memoirs.  He  died  on  his  estate  at  Montcresson  Oct. 
17,  1893.  He  had  a  national  funeral,  being  buried  in 
the  Hotel  des  Invalides,  Paris. 

Maggiore,  (Lake,)  (mdd-jn'ra,)  or  Lake  Lo¬ 
carno,  (anc.  Locus  Verbanus.)  [It.  Lago  Maggiore. \ 
A  famous  lake  of  N.  Italy,  lying  partly  in  the  Italian 
kingdom  and  partly  within  the  Swiss  canton  of  Tessin. 
It  is  long  and  narrow,  stretching  above  40  miles  from 
Magadino,  at  its  N.,  to  Sesto-Calende,  its  S.  extremity, 
while  in  its  widest  parts,  opposite  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Toce,  it  is  about  6  miles  across,  though  its  ordinary 
breadth  does  not  exceed  from  2  to  3  miles.  Its  general 
direction  is  S.S.W.  and  N.N.E.,  and  it  may,  in  fact,  be 
considered  as  an  expansion  of  the  Tessino,  which  enters 
it  at  its  N.,  and  leaves  it  at  its  S.  extremity.  In  addition 
to  the  waters  of  the  Upper  or  N.  Tessino,  it  receives  on 
its  W.  the  waters  of  tke  Toce,  and  on  its  E.  side  those 
of  the  Tresa,  flowing  from  the  Lake  of  Lugano.  Its 
only  outlet  is  the  Lower  or  S.  Tessino.  It  is  in  some 
places  not  less  than  300  fathoms  deep.  Its  waters, 
which  are  clear  and  of  a  greenish  tinge,  are  well  stocked 
with  fish;  and,  like  all  Alpine  lakes,  its  navigation  is 
dangerous  from  sudden  squalls.  The  scenery  of  the 
lake  is  very  varied.  That  of  the  upper  part  is  bold  and 
mountainous,  its  N.  branch  opening  into  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  valleys  of  the  Rhaetian  Alps,  which  form 
a  magnificent  theatre  in  the.  background.  Toward  the 
E.  and  S.  the  mountains  gradually  decline  to  the  plain 
of  Lombardy;  and  the  lower  part  of  the  lake  is  of  a 
more  quiet  and  dreamy  character,  yet  still  very 
beautiful.  Its  immediate  shores  are  richly  fringed 
with  wood,  occasionally  broken  by  picturesque  crags, 
crowned  with  castles  and  churches,  and  with  numerous 
villages  dotted  along  the  margin.  Though  inferior  in 
wildness  and  sublimity  to  the  Lake  of  Como,  and  per¬ 
haps,  also,  to  that  of  Lugano,  the  softer  beauties  of  M. 
are  generally  allowed  to  be  the  more  attractive,  con¬ 
trasted  as  they  are  with  the  distant  grandeur  of  the 
Alpine  chain.  The  Borromean  Islands,  from  which  this 
lake  has  derived  a  great  portion  of  its  celebrity,  are 
situate  in  a  bay  on  the  W.  side,  opposite  to  the  moutlis 
of  the  Toce.  Of  these,  the  lsnla  Bella  and  Jsola  Madre 
are  the  most  famous.  They  are  of  small  size,  and  pre¬ 
viously  to  the  middle  of  the  17th  century  were  little 
better  than  bare  rocks;  but  being  the  property  of  Count 
Vitaliano  Borromeo,  a  descendant  of  the  celebrated  San 
Carlo  Borromeo,  he  resolved  to  make  them  his  residence, 
and  to  convert  them,  according  to  the  taste  of  the  time, 
into  a  sort  of  Italian  paradise.  They  were  consequently 
covered  with  earth  brought  from  the  adjacent  mainland, 
formed,  especially  the  Isola  Bella,  with  splendid  ter¬ 
races.  lined  with  trees  and  statues,  and  ornamented  with 
superb  palaces. 

M ag'gol -  n.  [W.  macni,  pi.  mareiod,  magiod,  magu,  to 
breed.  See  Moth.]  ( Zoi.l. )  The  fly-worm,  which  breeds 
oris  generated  in  meat,  vegetables,  Ac.;  agrub;  a  worm. 

Mag'gOty,  a.  Full  of  maggots;  as,  maggoty  cheese. — 
Capricious;  whimsical;  fantastic. 

Ma  gi,  n.  pi..  [From  Gr.  magos  ;  Lat.  magnns,  great.] 

A  sect  of  priests  among  the  ancient  Medes  and  Persians. 
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They  formed  one  of  the  six  tribes  into  which  the  Medes 
were  originally  divided,  and  on  the  downfall  of  the  Me¬ 
dian  empire  they  continued  to  retain  a  great  degree  of 
power  and  authority  with  the  conquerors,  being  the 
recognized  ministers  of  the  national  religion.  The  great 
apostle  of  their  religion  was  Zoroaster.  They  were  so 
celebrated  for  their  enchantments,  that  they  have  given 
name  to  the  art  of  magic  or  enchantment.  They  were 
also  learned  as  astrologers,  and  their  name  was  applied 
to  any  one  celebrated  for  wisdom  :  hence,  the  wise  men 
of  the  East  who  came  to  see  Jesus  are  simply  cal  1  eta 
magi.  —  See  Gueber. 

Ma'gian,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  Magi  (q.  v.),  or  to  the 
*ra  in  which  they  flourished ;  as,  the  Magian  age. 
n.  One  of  the  sect  of  the  Persian  Magi,  or  priests  of 
the  religion  of  Zoroaster;  a  Zoroastrian  worshipper. 

Ma'gianism,  n.  The  philosophical  doctrines  or  re¬ 
ligious  tenets  of  the  Magi. 

Magic,  ( maj’ik ,)  n.  [Lat.  magi  a.]  In  its  ancient  sense, 
this  word  signified  the  science  and  doctrine  of  the  Magi, 
or  wise  men  of  Persia;  in  a  more  modern  sense,  M.  is  a 
science  which  teaches  how  to  perform  Avonderful  and 
surprising  feats,  or  to  produce  unexpected  effects.  Orig¬ 
inally,  the  Avoid  M.  carried  Avith  it  an  innocent  and 
praiseAvorthy  meaning,  being  used  to  signify  the  study 
of  Avisdom  and  the  more  sublime  parts  of  knowledge. 
When,  how’ever,  the  ancient  magi  engaged  themselves 
in  astrology,  divination,  sorcery,  and  other  similar 
branches  of  the  occult  sciences,  the  term  M.  became  in 
time  of  bad  repute,  and  Avas  only  used  to  signify  an  un¬ 
lawful  and  diabolical  art,  depending  on  the  assistance 
of  the  devil  and  the  spirits  of  the  dead.  The  possession 
of  magical  poAvers  lias  formed  a  portion  of  superstitious 
belief  among  all  nations  at  all  times ;  but  of  all  people, 
the  ancient  Romans  Avere  the  most  superstitious  in  this 
and  other  respects.  They  placed  the  utmost  belief  in 
auguries  and  divinations.  It  is  also  a  remarkable  fact, 
that  while  their  religion  decreed  these  rites,  they  were 
always  searching  after  fresh  excitement  from  others, 
which  were  not  only  unauthorized  but  condemned  by 
their  OAvn  laws.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned  the 
magical  practices  of  the  Thessalian  witches,  of  the 
Persian  Magi,  and  of  the  sorcerers  of  Egypt  and 
Phrygia,  and  the  numberless  other  foreign  nations  with 
wrhom  they  were  brought  in  contact  by  their  conquests. 
The  emperors  were  constantly  issuing  and  renewing 
edicts  against  these  practices  in  the  most  ineffectual 
manner,  and  it  is  probable  from  this  circumstance  that 
M.  began  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  black  and  unholy 
art,  —  an  idea  which  became  rooted  in  the  minds  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Southern  Europe.  In  the  North,  super¬ 
natural  poAver  was  looked  upon  Avith  high  respect ;  and 
in  the  East,  the  favorite  land  of  sorcery  and  magic,  the 
professors  have  been  looked  upon  as  venerable  rather 
than  as  hateful,  from  time  immemorial.  According  to 
Cornelius  Agrippa,  M.  may  be  divided  into  three  kinds, 
—  natural,  celestial,  and  ceremonial  or  superstitious. 
Natural  M.  is  simply  the  application  of  natural  active 
causes  to  passiA'e  subjects,  by  means  of  which  many 
surprising,  but  yet  natural,  effects  are  produced.  With¬ 
out  doubt,  such  have  been  some  of  those  miracles 
wrought  by  ancient  magicians,  whose  knoAvledge  of  the 
various  powers  of  nature,  there  is  reason  to  believe,  wag 
much  greater  than  the  self-sufficiency  of  modern  vanity 
is  willing  to  admit.  Among  he  Crusaders  and  other 
Christian  Avarriors  of  the  Middle  Ages,  M.  was  looked 
upon  as  a  peculiar  ally  of  the  infidels,  Avith  whom  they 
were  in  contact.  In  their  imagination,  also,  the  inhos¬ 
pitable  North  was  peopled  Avith  enchanted  castles  and 
spectral  illusions.  In  the  romances  of  the  period, 
founded  on  historical  encounters,  there  is  usually  a  good 
magician,  Avho  sides  with  the  Christian  party:  Avhile 
necromancers,  Avho  work  evil,  back  up  with  the  Infidels. 
Celestial  M.  closely  resembles  judicial  astrology.  It 
attributes  to  spirits  a  kind  of  rule  or  dominion  over  the 
planets,  and  to  the  planets  a  rule  over  the  destinies  of 
men.  On  this  foundation,  a  ridiculous  kind  of  system 
was  built  up.  Superstitious  M.  consists  in  the  invoca¬ 
tion  of  devils.  Its  effects  are  usually  evil,  but  surpass¬ 
ing  the  powers  of  nature,  being  supported  by  some 
supposed  compact,  either  tacit  or  express,  with  evil 
spirits.  There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  this  species 
of  M.  originated  in  Egypt.  The  first  magicians  men¬ 
tioned  in  history  were  Egyptians;  and  that  people,  so 
famed  for  their  wisdom,  not  only  believed  in  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  demons,  but  also  that  different  orders  of  these 
spirits  presided  over  the  elements  of  fire,  air,  earth,  and 
water,  as  well  as  over  the  persons  and  affairs  of  men. 
Consequently,  every  disease  which  flesh  is  heir  to  Avas 
laid  to  the  charge  of  some  particular  demon.  When  a 
person  was  seized  with  a  fever,  or  other  complaint,  they 
never  thought  of  searching  for  the  natural  cause  of  the 
disease,  and  so  curing  it;  but,  attributing  the  complaint 
to  the  possession  of  some  demon,  they  endeavored  to  drive 
it  forth  by  means  of  incantations  and  charms.  These 
notions  spread  from  the  Egyptians  to  the  Hebrews, 
among  Avliom  we  find  a  belief  that  nearly  every  dis¬ 
ease  Avas  due  to  the  agency  of  demons  or  devils.  Super¬ 
stitions  of  a  similar  stamp  Avere  also  brought  from 
Egypt  and  Chaldea  by  Pythagoras,  and  transmitted  by 
him  and  his  followers  to  the  Platonists  of  Greece.  The 
adA’ance  of  the  Christian  religion,  the  revival  of  learn¬ 
ing,  and  tlie  progress  of  natural  science,  long  ago 
banished  this  kind  of  superstition  from  all  the  enlight¬ 
ened  European  nations. 

Mag'ic,  Mag'ical,  a.  Pertaining  to  magic;  used  in, 
resembling,  or  performed  by,  magic,  spiritual,  or  occult 
agency,  or  by  the  invisible  powers  of  nature;  hence, 
wonderful,  or  seemingly  superhuman  and  startling  iu 
performance. 

•  “  By  magic  numbers  and  persuasive  sound."  —  Cungrcv*. 
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--Belonging  or  having  reference  to  the  secret  wisdom  ac¬ 
credited  to  the  Magi  ;  necromantic;  sorcerous ;  pertain¬ 
ing  to  the  occult  arcana  of  nature,  and  the  phenomena 
produced  by  their  agency. 

MiMf'ically,  adv.  By  the  arts,  or  according  to  the 
rules,  of  magic;  by  enchantment. 

Magician,  ( ma-jish'an ,)  n.  [Fr.  magicien.J  One  skilled 
in  magic;  a  sorcerer;  a  necromancer;  an  enchanter;  a 
conjurer;  a  professor  or  practiser  of  the  black  art  or 
diablerie. 

Mag'ic  Lantern,  n.  A  species  of  optical  instrument, — 
chiefly  made  use  of  as  a  toy, —  the  object  of  which  is 
to  obtain  an  enlarged  representation  of  figures  on  a 
screen  in  a  darkened  room,  by  means  of  light  issuing 
from  a  lamp  or  candle,  and  passing  through  a  convex 
lens.  The  principle  of  its  construction  is  very  simple. 
A  lamp,  L  (Fig.  1678),  with  a  powerful  Argand  burner, 
is  placed  within  a  closed  lantern,  and  in  the  focus  of  a 
concave  mirror,  M  N.  At  (the  opposite  side  of  the  lan¬ 
tern  is  fixed  a  tube,  A  B,  containing  an  hemispherical  il¬ 
luminating  lens,  A,  and  a  convex  lens,  B;  and  between 
A  and  B  is  a  slit,  C  D,  through  which  the  sliders  of  painted 


Fig.  1678.  —  magic  lantern. 

glass  are  introduced.  In  this  manner  the  picture  is 
placed  in  the  axis  of  the  tube,  and  strongly  illuminated, 
in  consequence  of  the  light  being  concentrated  upon  it 
by  the  mirror.  The  picture  being  also  in  one  of  the 
conjugate  foci  of  the  lens,  B.  an  enlarged  image  of  it  is 
formed  upon  a  wall  or  screen,  E  F,  at  some  distance  be¬ 
hind.  The  tube,  A  B,  is  made  to  pull  out,  so  that  the 
distance  of  the  lens,  B,  from  the  slider,  can  be  increased 
or  diminished  at  pleasure,  and  consequently  an  image 
formed  of  any  size  within  moderate  limits,  by  increasing 
or  diminishing  the  distance  between  the  lantern  and  the 
screen.  The  magic  lantern  was  invented  by  Athanasius 
Kircher. 

Magic  Square,  n.  A  term  used  to  denote  a  series  of 
numbers  in  arithmetical  progression,  arranged  in  the 
equal  cells  of  a  square  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  vertical,  hori¬ 
zontal,  and  diagonal  columns 
give  the  same  sum.  For  exam¬ 
ple,  let  the  first  sixteen  numbers 
be  arranged,  as  in  the  annexed 
table,  and  a  magic  square  will 
be  produced ;  for  the  numbers 
in  each  vertical  column,  in  each 
horizontal  column,  and  in  the 
two  diagonal  columns,  being  add¬ 
ed  together,  give  the  same  sum, 
namely,  34.  This  is,  however,  only  one  of  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  ways  in  which  the  same  numbers  may  be  ar¬ 
ranged  so  as  to  fulfil  the  conditions.  Frenicle  ( Divers 
Ouvrages,  Paris,  1693)  has  shown  that  there  are  878 
such  arrangements. 

Magilp',  Magilph',  Megilp',  Megilph',  n. 

(Painting.)  A  gelatinous  compound  produced  by  the 
mixture  of  linseed  oil  and  mastic  varnish.  It  is  used 
by  artists  as  a  vehicle  for  colors. 

Magr'iliis.  n.  (Zool.)  A  name  given  by  Montfort  to  a 
genus  of  1’ubuli branchiate  Gastropods  in  the  system  of 
Cuvier,  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  form,  length,  and 
solidity  of  their  shell.  There  is  but  one  species. 

Magi  nd  mi  no,  or  Mindanao.  ( mu-hin-da-na'n ,  or 
min-da-na'o,)  the  most  S.  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  in 
the  Eastern  Archipelago  ;  Lat.  between  5°  40'  and  9°  55' 
N.,  Lon.  119°  30'  and  125°  E. ;  area ,  estimated  at  36,000 
sq.  m.  Desc.  The  interior  is  intersected  by  lofty  chains 
of  mountains,  with  intervening  plains,  which  afford 
pasture  for  vast  herds  of  cattle.  The  country  is  well 
wooded,  and  in  many  parts  towards  the  sea-coast  is 
covered  with  impenetrable  jungle  and  forests.  In  the 
interior,  near  the  Bay  of  Illano,  is  a  considerable  lake, 
which  is  between  15  and  20  m.  in  width.  Of  the  rivers 
only  2  are  known,  one  on  the  N.  side  flowing  into  the 
Bay  of  Butnan.  and  the  other  called  Pelangy,  flowing  W. 
into  the  Bay  of  Illano,  opposite  the  island  of  Bunwat. 
Great  numbers  of  cattle,  hogs,  goats,  and  horses  are 
reared;  the  latter  are  of  small  breed,  but  remarkable 
for  their  spirit.  Prod.  Rice,  wax,  cassia,  tobacco,  and 
rattans.  The  principal  town  is  Magindanao,  situated  on 
the  Pelangy,  in  Lat.  7°  9'  N.,  Lon.  124°  40'  E.  It  is  the 
residence  of  the  sultan  of  Mindanao.  Pop.  of  the  island, 
74,560. 

Magister,  ( mdj -,)  n.  [Lat.,  master,  head.]  Master; 
sir;  —  a  compellation  used  during  the  Middle  Ages, 
corresponding  with  the  modern  designation  of  doctor. 

Magiste  rial,  a.  [L.  Lat.  magisterialis .]  Pertaining 
to,  or  resembling,  a  master;  such  as  suits  a  master; 
authoritative  ;  dogmatic; — hence,  imperious;  pompous; 
characterized  by  pride  or  arrogance;  haughty;  domi¬ 
neering;  as,  magisterial  authority,  magisterial  opinions. 

( Chem .)  Having  reference  or  belonging  to  magistery. 
See  Magistery. 

Mag'iste'rially,  adv.  Arrogantly;  authoritatively; 
dogmatically. 

Mayiste'rialness,  n.  Air  and  demeanor  of  a  master; 


imperiousness;  haughtiness;  autlioritativeness ;  per¬ 
emptoriness;  as,  a  “  magisterialness  in  matters  of  opin¬ 
ion.” —  Govt,  of  the  Tongue. 

Magistracy,  n.  [Lat.  magistratus,  from  magister.] 
The  office  or  dignity  of  a  magistrate. 

“  Duelling  is  an  insult  upon  magistracy  and  good  government. 

Jiichardson. 

— The  collective  body  of  magistrates. 

Magistral,  a.  [Lat.  magistralis.]  Magisterial;  be¬ 
fitting  a  magistrate ;  authoritative;  peremptory. 

Magistral  line.  (Fortif.)  See  the  noun. 

— n.  (Fortif.)  The  line  of  the  tops  of  the  scarp  of  a  work. 

(Metallurgy .)  The  roasted  and  pulverized  copper  of 
pyrites  added  to  the  ground  ores  of  silver  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  decomposing  the  horn-silver  present. 

Mag  istrate,  n.  [Lat.  magistratus,  from  magister, 
master  ;  Sansk.  manh,  to  increase,  when  also  Lat.  mag- 
nus,  great;  Lith.  macnus.  powerful  ]  One  placed  in 
power  or  authority,  as  a  public  civic  functionary;  a 
public  civil  officer,  invested  with  executive  governing 
powers,  especially  in  so  far  as  concerns  the  maintenance 
and  enforcement  of  legal  authority.  The  term  is  also 
frequently  applied  to  the  chief  officer  of  a  state  or  gov¬ 
ernment,  and  also  to  officials,  as  governors,  mayors, 
prefects,  Ac. 

Magana,  n.  [Lat.J  Any  crude  mixture  of  mineral  or 
organic  matters,  in  the  form  of  a  thin  paste. 

— A  confection;  a  sweetmeat;  a  bonbon. 

(Med.)  The  thick  residuum,  obtained  after  expressing 
certain  substances  to  extract  the  fluid  parts  from  them. 
— The  grounds  which  remain  after  treating  a  substance 
with  water,  alcohol,  or  any  other  menstruum.  —  Also,  a 
salve  of  a  certain  consistence. 

Marita  Charta,  (mdg’nd-kar'td,)  n.  [Lat.,  the  great 
charter.]  (Eng.  Hist.)  ‘‘The  Great  Charter  of  Liberties” 
extorted  from  king  John  in  1215.  This  charter  is  usually 
regarded  as  the  constitutional  basis  of  English  liberties; 
but  in  many  of  its  provisions  it  seems  only  to  have  been 
a  declaration  of  the  rights  which  had  been  enjoyed  in 
England  before  the  Conquest.  The  Anglo-Saxons’  in¬ 
stitutions  and  usages,  which  were  very  favorable  to 
liberty,  had  been  almost  entirely  suppressed  by  the 
Norman  conquerors.  Henry  I.,  when  he  first  seized  the 
crown,  to  the  exclusion  of  his  elder  brother  Robert,  be¬ 
ing  desirous  to  win  the  favor  of  the  Saxon  as  well  as  the 
Norman  inhabitants  of  the  country,  granted  a  charter, 
restoring  many  of  the  ancient  liberties,  and  removing 
many  of  the  feudal  oppressions  to  which  the  military 
tenants  of  the  crown  were  liable  at  the  hands  of  the 
king.  To  the  weakness  or  imbecility  of  king  John  is  ow¬ 
ing  the  possession  of  the  Magna  Charta,  which,  if  it  did 
not  found  the  liberties  of  the  English  nation,  at  least 
defined  and  settled  them.  The  barons,  by  the  illegal 
and  violent  measures  of  the  king,  were  driven  to  take 
measures  for  their  own  defence.  At  length  a  conference 
was  held  at  Runnymede,  on  the  Thames,  between 
Staines  and  Windsor,  on  the  15th  of  June,  1215,  and 
after  a  long  discussion  the  Magna  Charta  was  signed. 
To  secure  the  execution  of  the  charter,  John  was  com¬ 
pelled  to  surrender  the  city  and  Tower  of  London,  to  be 
held  by  the  barons  till  August  15,  or  until  he  had  com¬ 
pletely  executed  the  charter.  Further,  the  barons  chose 
25  of  their  number  to  be  guardians  of  the  liberties  of 
the  realm,  with  power  to  make  war  upon  the  king  if  he 
should  violate  the  charter.  The  Magna  Charta  redressed 
many  grievances  incident  to  feudal  tenures  ;  prohibited 
unlawful  amercements,  distresses,  or  punishments,  and 
restrained  the  royal  prerogative  of  purveyance  and  pre¬ 
emption  ;  it  regulated  the  forfeiture  of  lands;  estab¬ 
lished  the  testamentary  power  of  the  subject  over  part 
of  his  personal  estate  ;  laid  down  the  law  of  dower ; 
enjoined  a  uniformity  of  weights  and  measures;  gave 
new  encouragement  to  commerce:  forbade  the  aliena¬ 
tion  of  lands  in  mortmain  ;  guarded  against  delays  and 
denials  of  justice  ;  fixed  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  at 
Westminster,  and  brought  the  trial  of  issues  within  the 
reach  of  all  freemen  by  means  of  assizes  and  circuits; 
confirmed  and  established  the  liberties  of  the  city  of 
London,  and  other  cities,  boroughs,  towns,  and  ports  of 
the  kingdom  ;  and  protected  every  individual  of  the 
nation  in  the  enjoyment  of  his  life,  liberty,  and  prop¬ 
erty, unlessdeclared  tobeforfeited  by  the  judgment  of  his 
peers  or  the  law  of  the  land.  The  M.  C.  was  confirmed 
by  the  guardians  of  the  youthful  king  Henry  III  at 
Bristol,  Nov.  12,  1216,  and  subsequently  by  other  kings 
so  frequently,  that  Sir  Edward  Coke  counted  32  con¬ 
firmations,  additions,  or  renewals,  about  the  year  1600. 

Mag'na  Orse'cia,  or  Major  Grjecia.  (Anc.  Hist.) 
This  name  was  applied  by  Greek  writers  to  their  colo¬ 
nies  formed  on  the  southern  shores  of  Italy,  Cumm  hav¬ 
ing  by  general  consent  the  precedence  in  point  of  an¬ 
tiquity',  although  the  date  of  its  foundation,  n.  c.  1050, 
is  not  to  be  relied  upon.  There  is  much  uncertainty  as 
to  the  precise  dates  of  the  various  settlements  ;  but  the 
greater  number  of  them  were  probably  made  between 
B.c.  735  and  B.  c.  685.  Sybaris,  B  c.  720,  and  Crotona, 
B.  c.  710,  the  two  most  powerful  cities,  were  founded  by 
the  Aclimans.  Tarentum,  a  Spartan  colony,  was  estab¬ 
lished  about  B.c.  708;  Metapontum  by  tiie  Acha;ans, 
B.  c.  700-6S0  ;  and  Locris  by  the  Locrians,  abt.  B.  c.  700. 

Magnanim'ity,  n.  [Fr.  magnanimity ;  Lat.  mag- 
nanimitas. J  Greatness  of  soul  or  mind;  that  elevation 
of  soul  or  dignity  of  character  which  invests  its  pos¬ 
sessor  with  equanimity  in  encountering  danger  and 
difficulty,  raises  him  above  the  ignoble  spirit  of  revenge, 
causes  him  to  scorn  and  repudiate  injustice,  spleen,  and 
meanness,  and  urges  him  to.  and  sustains  him  in,  acts 
of  self-sacrifice,  self-control,  and  devotion. 

Magnanimous,  a.  [Lat.  magnanimus —  magnus, 
great,  and  animus,  mind.]  Great  of  soul  or  mind;  ele¬ 
vated  in  soul  or  in  sentiment;  brave;  disinterested;  self- 
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Racrificing ;  of  high  and  noble  spirit ;  raised  above  mean, 
sordid,  unjust,  or  ungenerous  thoughts  or  actions. — 
Prompted  or  dictated  by  magnanimity;  exhibiting  noble 
spirit  and  elevation  of  soul  ;  generous;  honorable  ;  just ; 
liberal;  not  narrow-minded,  sordid,  mean,  or  selfish. 

“  Great  in  youthful  courage  and  magnanimous  thoughts.''  Hilton. 

Magnan'imously,  adv.  In  a  magnanimous  man¬ 
ner;  with  greatness  of  mind  or  elevation  of  soul;  j 
bravely  ;  nobly  ;  disinterestedly. 

Maff'nase,  a.  (Painting.)  Denoting  a  color  of  intense 
body,  which  dries  readily  with  an  admixture  of  oil. 

Magnase  Black,  n.  (Paint.)  The  best  of  black  pig¬ 
ments  tor  drying  in  oil  without  addition,  or  prepara¬ 
tion  of  the  oil ;  it  is  a  color  of  immense  body  and  tinge- 
ing  power. 

Mag  nate,  n. ;  pi.  Magnates,  (mag-nd'tcz.)  [Fr.  mag- 
nut,  from  Lat.  magnus .]  A  person  of  elevated  rank  ;  a 
great  noble  ;  a  grandee  ;  a  person  of  superior  wealth  or 
position:  a  person  of  prominent  note  or  distinction  in 
any  circle  of  society  ;  as,  a  political  magnate. 

— The  title  of  the  noble  estate  in  the  national  representa¬ 
tion  of  Hungary,  and  formerly  of  Poland.  The  Hun¬ 
garian  magnates  are  divided  into  greater  and  lesser; 
certain  high  state  officers  belonging  to  the  first  class,  the 
counts  and  barons  of  the  kingdom  to  the  second. 

Magne'sia,  an  ancient  city  of  Lydia,  near  the  Msean- 
der.  south-east  of  Ephesus.  —  Also, another  in  the  same 
kingdom  near  the  junction  of  the  rivers  Ilermus  and 
Hyllus,  and  celebrated  for  the  victory  gained  by  the  two. 
Scipios  over  Antiochus  the  Great,  king  of  Syria,  b.  c.  190. 

Majt'iirsia,  ( mug-ne'she-h ,)  n.  [From  Magnesia,  a  city 
of  Lydia,  near  which  it  was  originally  found.]  (Chtm.) 
One  of  a  group  of  alkaline  earths,  of  which  baryta, 
strontia,  and  lime  form  the  other  members.  It  is  the 
oxide  of  the  metal  magnesium,  q.  v.,  and  is  generally 
prepared  by  calcining  the  carbonate  at  a  high  heat, 
until  it  glows  with  a  peculiar  luminous  appearance, 
called  brightening.  It  is  much  used  in  pharmacy,  under 
the  name  of  calcined  magnesia.  For  the  laboratory,  it 
may  be  procured  in  a  state  of  purity  by  igniting  the 
pure  nitrate.  It  is  a  white  powder,  varying  in  density 
according  to  the  source  from  which  it  is  obtained.  It 
is  unalterable  by  heat,  and  has  never  been  fused.  It 
slowly  absorbs  carbonic  acid  and  water  from  the  air; 
moistened  with  water,  it  combines  with  it.  raising  the 
temperature  during  the  union,  and  giving  rise  to  hy¬ 
drate  of  magnesia.  Crystallized  hydrate  of  magnesia 
occurs  in  nature  as  the  mineral  brucite.  It  forms  a 
white  powder,  which  slowly  absorbs  carbonic  acid  from 
the  air.  Its  water  is  easily  expelled  by  heat.  It  is  spar¬ 
ingly  soluble  in  water,  forming  a  solution  exhibiting 
an  alkaline  reaction.  It  is  used  in  pharmacy  as  an 
antacid  and  cathartic. 

Carbonates  of  M.  There  are  three  carbonates  of  mag¬ 
nesia, —  the  bicarbonate,  monocarbonate,  and  subcar¬ 
bonate.  The  monocarbonate  is  found  in  nature  in  a  hy¬ 
drated  condition,  as  the  mineral  magnesite.  The  anhy¬ 
drous  salt,  may  be  prepared  by  placing  a  tube  contain¬ 
ing  a  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda  in  a  strong  glass 
tube  containing  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  magnesia, 
sealing  the  outer  tube  hermetically,  heating  it  to  32n° 
Falir ,  and  inverting  the  whole,  so  that  the  solutions 
may  mix  —  crystalline  grains  of  anhydrous  carbonate 
being  deposited.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  dissolves 
in  acids.  Heated,  it  becomes  converted  into  magnesia. 
It  dissolves  in  water  saturated  with  carbonic  acid,  form¬ 
ing  bicarbonate  of  magnesia.  The  subcarbonate  is  pre¬ 
pared  by  boiling  a  solution  of  the  sulphate  with  excess 
of  carbonate  of  potash  or  soda,  and  filtering  and  wash¬ 
ing  until  the  washings  give  no  precipitate  with  chloride 
of  barium.  Prepared  thus,  it  forms  a  bulky  white  pow¬ 
der,  and  is  known  as  light  carbonate  of  magnesia.  The 
heavy  carbonate  has  the  same  composition,  and  is  pre¬ 
pared  by  mixing  hot  solutions  of  carbonate  of  soda  and 
sulphate  of  magnesia.  It  is  much  less  bulky  than  when 
prepared  in  the  preceding  manner.  Both  forms  are  ex¬ 
tensively  used  in  medicine  as  a  cathartic  and  antacid. 
Carbonate  of  magnesia  is  capable  of  combining  with 
other  carbonates  to  form  double  salts.  The  double  car¬ 
bonates  of  magnesia,  potash,  soda,  ammonia,  and  lime, 
are  instances  of  this. 

Citrate  of  M.  This  salt  is  much  used  in  pharmacy  as  a 
gentle  aperient.  It  is  prepared  by  mixing  powdered 
carbonate  of  magnesia  and  citric  acid  into  a  paste  with 
a  small  quantity  of  water,  and  granulating.  A  teaspoon¬ 
ful  in  water  forms  a  pleasant  effervescing  cathartic  of 
a  gentle  character. 

Nitrate  of  M.  It  occurs  in  the  mother-liquors  of  the 
sulphate  refiners.  It  may  be  prepared  by  evaporating 
a  solution  of  the  carbonate  in  dilute  nitric  acid  to  crys- 
talization.  The  salt  forms  deliquescent  prisms  of  the 
formula  Mg(N03)2Aq.  Exposed  to  a  temperature  of 
482°  Fahr.,  it  is  converted  into  a  baric  nitrate,  and  all 
the  nitric  acid  is  expelled  by  a  red  heat. — Phosphate  of 
M.  The  bibaric  salt  may  be  obtained  by  mixing  hot 
concentrated  solutions  of  the  sulphate  with  phosphate 
of  soda.  It  crystallizes  in  hexagonal  needles,  contain' 
ing  fourteen  equivalents  of  water,  which  are  entirely 
expelled  at  a  high  temperature,  giving  rise  to  pyro¬ 
phosphate  of  magnesia.  Phosphate  of  magnesia  is  only 
interesting  from  entering  into  the  composition  of  bones 
of  animals.  It  is  also  found  in  combination  with  am¬ 
monia.  as  a  constituent  of  urinary  calculi. — Silicates  of 
M.  Numerous  examples  of  these  occur  in  the  mineral 
kingdom.  Meerschaum,  steatite,  chrysolite,  olivine, 
and  peridate,  are  all  silicates  of  magnesia.  Augite, 
amphibole,  asbestos,  and  hornblende,  are  double  sili¬ 
cates  of  lime  and  magnesia,  more  or  less  colored  by  ox¬ 
ide  of  iron.  Serpentine  is  a  mixture  of  the  silicate  and 
hydrate,  colored  with  metallic  oxides  ;  and  talc  is  a  hy¬ 
drated  silicate. 
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Sulphate  of  M.  This  salt  occurs  in  nature  as  hair  salt, 
as  an  efflorescence  on  certain  magnesian  minerals.  It 
exists  in  sea-water  and  certain  spring-waters  in  consid¬ 
erable  quantity.  The  springs  of  Epsom  and  Seidlitz  are 
especially  famous  for  the  amount  of  this  salt  they  con¬ 
tain.  The  sulphate  of  magnesia  of  commerce,  so  exten¬ 
sively  used  in  medicine  as  a  cathartic,  is  prepared  in 
several  ways;  the  most  common  of  which  is  to  dissolve 
dolomite,  or  magnesian  limestone  (carbonate  of  lime 
and  magnesia),  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid;  by  which  means 
sulphate  of  lime  is  precipitated,  and  the  sulphate  of 
magnesia  may  be  obtained  by  evaporating  to  crystalliza¬ 
tion.  Its  other  sources  are  the  mother-liquor  of  sea- 
salt,  and  refuse  alum-liquors.  This  salt  crystallizes  in 
rectangular  four-sided  prisms,  containing  six  equivalents 
of  water,  which  effloresces  slightly  in  dry  air.  It  is  very 
soluble  in  water,  100  parts  of  water  dissolving  68  parts 
of  the  salt  at  ordinary  temperatures,  and  150  parts  at 
boiling-point.  It  is  sparingly  soluble  in  alcohol.  It  is 
employed  in  the  laboratory  as  a  re-agent;  in  which  case 
it  should  be  made  by  dissolving  the  pure  carbonate  in 
sulphuric  acid,  as  the  commercial  salt  is  largely  adul¬ 
terated  with  sulphate  of  soda.  Its  water  of  constitution 
is  capable  of  being  replaced  by  alkaline  sulphates,  giving 
rise  to  double  salts. 

Magnesian,  (-ne'zhan,)  a.  Pertaining  to,  containing, 
resembling,  or  partaking  of  the  properties  of  magnesia. 

Magnesian  Limestone.  (Geol.)  A  marine  deposit 
found  in  vast  masses  in  Thuringia  and  in  England,  and 
forming  a  component  element  in  the  new  red  sandstone 
system,  and  frequently  above  the  coal-measures;  its 
aggregation,  however,  differs  greatly,  —  in  some  places  it 
is  a  soft  powdery  substance,  in  others  a  hard  compact 
stone,  frequently  traversed  by  spiral  veins,  and  full  of 
singular  crystallized  cavities.  It  is  generally  white 
below,  or  yellow,  brown,  or  reddish,  and  of  a  grayish  or 
purple  hue  above. 

Mag'nesite,  n.  (Min.)  A  native  carbonate  of  magnesia, 
occurring  in  serpentiue,  in  compact,  hard,  amorphous 
masses. 

Magnesium,  (-ne'zhi-um,)  n.  (Chem.)  The  metallic 
base  of  the  alkaline  earth  magnesia,  first  isolated  by 
Bussy,  who  obtained  it  by  decomposing  the  chloride 
with  potassium  at  a  high  temperature.  It  is  a  white 
malleable  silvery  metal,  constant  in  dry  air,  but  becom¬ 
ing  covered  with  a  white  film  of  magnesia  in  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  moisture.  It  decomposes  water  at  the  boiling- 
point,  eliminating  hydrogen.  Heated  to  dull  redness  in 
air  or  oxygen,  it  burns  with  a  bright  light,  and  is  con¬ 
verted  into  magnesia.  It  fuses  at  a  red  heat,  and  may 
be  distilled  out  of  contact  with  the  air.  It  forms  only 
one  oxide  —  magnesia.  The  best  method  of  preparing 
magnesium  is  that  lately  patented  by  Mr.  E.  Sonstadt, 
which  consists  in  evaporating  a  mixed  solution  of  the 
chlorides  of  magnesium  and  sodium  to  a  dry  mass, 
which,  when  heated  with  sodium  in  an  iron  vessel, 
yields  the  metal  in  a  state  of  comparative  purity.  This 
process  promises  to  yield  magnesium  in  quantities,  at  a 
price  that  would  secure  its  common  use.  In  many  of 
its  characters,  metallic  magnesium  resembles  zinc.  It 
is  the  lightest  known  metal  that  remains  constant  in 
toe  air  at  ordinary  temperatures.  Equiv.  24 ;  sp.  ijrav. 
1,743;  Symbol,  Mg. 

Chloride  of  M.  This  salt  is  found  in  large  quantities, 
in  company  with  the  iodide  and  bromide,  in  the  mother- 
liquors  of  salt-works;  but  the  pure  salt  is  best  prepared 
by  dissolving  the  carbonate  in  hydrochloric  acid,  evap¬ 
orating  and  crystallizing.  The  anhydrous  chloride  is 
made  by  saturating  hydrochloric  acid  with  carbonate 
of  magnesia,  and  adding  excess  of  chloride  of  ammonium, 
evaporating  to  dryness,  and  heating  in  a  platinum-dish. 
The  double  chloride  is  decomposed,  the  whole  of  the 
chloride  of  ammonium  being  expelled,  and  the  anhy¬ 
drous  chloride  of  magnesium  remaining  behind.  The 
anhydrous  chloride  forms  white  deliquescent  needles, 
containing  six  equivalents  of  water.  It  forms  double 
salts  with  the  chlorides  of  the  alkaline  metals. 

Sulphide  of  M.  This  compound  is  obtained  with  diffi¬ 
culty  by  precipitating  sulphate  of  magnesia  with  sul- 
juime  ot  uarium.  i.s  pioperties  are  as  yet  but  little 
known. 

M*  gnet.  Natural.  [See  Magnetite.]  A  body  en¬ 
dowed  with  magnetic  polarity.  The  natural  magnet,  or 
loadstone,  is  a  species  of  iron  ore  found  in  various  parts 
of  the  earth,  in  irregular  or  crystalline  fragments,  and 
occasionally  in  beds  of  considerable  thickness.  Its 
property  of  attracting  small  pieces  of  iron  was  recog¬ 
nized  at  a  very  early  date  by  the  Greeks,  and  its  won¬ 
drous  directive  power  has  been  known  to  the  inhabit¬ 
ants  of  China  from  time  immemorial.  If  a  piece  of  this 
magnetic  iron  ore  be  carefully  examined,  it  will  be  found 
that  the  attractive  force  for  ferruginous  particles  is 
greater  at  certain  points  of  its  surface,  while  elsewhere 
it  is  much  diminished,  or  even  altogether  absent.  The 
attractive  points  are  called  the  poles  of  the  magnet,  (Fig. 


Fig.  1679.  —  magnet. 


1679.)  If  one  of  the  pole  surfaces  of  a  natural  loadstone 
be  rubbed  in  a  particular  manner  over  a  bar  of  hardened 
steel,  its  characteristic  properties  will  be  communicated 
to  the  bar,  which  will  then  be  found  to  attract  iron- 
filings  like  the  loadstone  itself.  Further,  the  attractive 
force  will  appear  to  be  greatest  at  two  points  situated 


very  near  the  extremities  of  the  bar,  and  least  of  all  to¬ 
wards  the  middle.  The  bar  of  steel  so  treated  is  said  to 
be  magnetized,  or  to  consti  tute  an  artificial  magnet.  For 
general  purposes,  artificial  magnets  are  made  from 
straight  bars,  or  from  bars  bent  into  a  curvilinear  form, 
resembling  a  horse-shoe.  The  latter  are  particularly 
well  adapted  for  displaying  the  attractive  force,  as  the 
two  poles  can  be  brought  into  contact  with  the  object 
to  be  lifted.  Straight  bars  must,  of  course,  be  used  in 
experiments  upon  the  directive  power.  Many  artificial 
magnets,  either  straight  or  curved,  may  be  combined 
together  so  as  to  form  a  compound  magnet.  The  poles 
ol  a  compound  horse-shoe  magnet  are  generally  armed 
with  pieces  of  very  soft  iron,  to  which  a  movable  piece 
of  80it  iron,  called  a  keeper  ot  lifter,  may  be  conveniently 
applied.  This  keeper  is  found  to  preserve  and  increase 
the  force  of  the  poles  in  a  very  remarkable  manner.  A 
natural  magnet  may  be  armed  in  a  similar  manner.  An 
electro-magnet  is  a  bar  of  soft  iron  in  which  magnetism 
is  temporarily  induced  by  a  circulating  current  of  elec¬ 
tricity. — See  Magnetism,  Electro-magnetism,  and  Mag¬ 
neto-Electricity. 

.llaguet'ic,  n.  Any  metal  susceptible  of  receiving  the 
properties  of  the  loadstone. 

Ilaguet'ic,  Magnel'iral,  a.  Relating  or  pertain¬ 
ing  to  the  magnet;  having  the  properties  of  the  magnet, 
or  their  equivalents;  as,  a  magnetic  needle,  a  magnetic 
body. — Belonging  or  referring  to  terrestrial  magnetism ; 
as,  the  magnetic  amplitude. —  Attractive;  having  the 
power  of  drawing  to  a  focus;  as,  magnetic  influence. 

M.  Iron  Ore.  See  Magnetite. 

M.  Iron  Pyrites.  (Min.)  A  variety  of  iron  pyrites 
having  magnetic  properties,  found  in  hexagonal  prisms 
of  a  bronze  color.  The  composition  of  magnetic  pyrites 
may  be  represented  by  the  formula  F7S8. 

Magnet'ical  Island,  an  island  in  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
off  Porto  Puebla,  Guatemala;  Lat.  8°  4'  6"  N.,  Lon.  81° 
47'  W.  —  Another,  in  Halifax  Bay,  off  the  E.  coast  of 
Australia;  Lat.  19°  b '  S.,  Lon.  146°  45'  E. 

Magnet'ically,  adv.  By  the  influence  of  attraction; 
by  means  of  magnetism. 

Mag’net'icalness,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being 
magnetic. 

Magnetician,  (-tish'an,)  n.  One  versed  in  magnetic 
science ;  a  magnetist. 

Magnei'ics,  n.  sing.  The  science  of  magnetism. 

Ilagnetif'erous,  a.  [Lat.  magnes,  magnetis,  and 
ferre,  to  bear.]  Producing  or  imparting  magnetism. 

Mag  netisni,  n.  [Fr.  magnetisme.]  (Physics.)  Liter¬ 
ally,  the  attractive  and  repulsive  power  of  the  load¬ 
stone  ;  generally,  that  peculiar  property  possessed  by 
many  mineral  bodies,  and  by  the  whole  mass  of  the 
earth,  through  which,  under  certain  circumstances,  they 
mutually  attract  and  repel  one  another,  according  to 
determinate  law’s.  When  a  magnetized  bar,  or  natural 
magnet,  is  suspended  at  its  centre  in  any  convenient 
manner,  so  as  to 
be  free  to  move 
in  an  horizontal 
plane,  it  is  always 
found  to  assume 
a  particular  di¬ 
rection  with  re¬ 
gard  to  the  earth, 
one  end  pointing 
nearly  north,  and 
the  other  nearly 
south.  If  the" 
magnet  be  moved 
from  this  posi¬ 
tion,  it  will  tend 
to  reassume  it, 
and,  after  a  few 
oscillations,  set¬ 
tle  at  rest  as  be- 
fore.  The  extrem-  Fi'J-  1680.  — magnetic  needle. 
ity  which  points  towards  the  astronomical  north  (a, 
F’ig.  1680)  is  usually  distinguished  as  the  north  pole  of 
the  magnet,  and  that  which  points  southward  (6)  as  the 
south  pole.  Every  magnet,  whether  natural  or  arti¬ 
ficial,  has  two  poles;  and  as  these  are  the  points  of 
greatest  attraction,  their  position  can  be  readily  ascer¬ 
tained  by  plunging  the  magnet  into  fine  iron  filings. 
A  suspended  bar  magnet  serves  to  exhibit  certain  phe¬ 
nomena  of  attraction  and  repulsion  in  the  presence  of 
a  second  magnet,  which  deserves  particular  attention. 
When  a  north  pole  is  presented  to  a  south  pole,  ora  south 
pole  to  a  north,  attraction  ensues  betw'een  them,  the  ends 
of  the  bars  approach  each  other,  and,  if  permitted,  ad¬ 
here  with  considerable  force.  When,  on  the  other  hand, 
a  north  pole  is  brought  near  a  second  north  pole,  or  a 
south  pole  near  another  south  pole,  mutual  repulsion 
is  observed,  and  the  ends  of  the  bars  recede  from  each 
other  as  far  as  possible.  Poles  of  an  opposite  name  at¬ 
tract,  and  of  a  similar  name  repel  each  other.  A  small 
bar,  or  needle  of  steel,  properly  magnetized  and  sus¬ 
pended,  and  having  its  poles  marked,  thus  becomes  an 
instrument  fitted  not  only  to  discover  the  existence  of 
magnetic  powers  in  other  bodies,  but  to  estimate  the 
kind  of  polarity  affected  by  theirdifferent  parts.  — When 
a  magnetic  substance  is  placed  in  contact  with  a  mag¬ 
net,  the  opposite  forces  ot  the  former  appear  to  separate  ; 
and  so  long  as  the  contact  remains,  it  is  a  complete  mag¬ 
net,  having  its  two  poles  and  its  neutral  line.  For  in¬ 
stance,  if  a  small  cylinder  of  soft  iron,  a  b  (Fig.  1681),  be 
placed  in  contact  with  one  of  the  poles  of  a  magnet,  the 
cylinder  can  in  turn  support  a  second  cylinder;  this  in 
turn  a  third,  and  so  on,  to  as  many  as  seven  or  eight,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  power  of  the  magnet.  Each  of  these  little 
cylinders  is  a  magnet;  if  it  lie  the  north  pole  of  the 
magnet  to  which  the  cylinders  are  attached,  the  part  a 


will  have  south,  and  5  north  magnetism  ;  b  will  in  lik* 
manner  develop  in  the  nearest  end  of  the  next  cyliDdel 
south  magnetism,  and  so  on.  But  these  cylinders  are 
only  magnets  so  long  as  the  influence  of  a  magnetized 
bar  continues.  For,  if  the  first  cylinder  be  removed 
from  the  magnet,  the  other  cylinders  immediately  drop, 
and  retain  no  trace  ot  magnetism.  The  separation  of 
the  two  forces  is  only  momentary,  which  proves  that 


the  magnet  yields  nothing  to  the  iron.  Hence  we  may 
have  temporary  magnets  as  well  as  permanent  magnets  ; 
the  former  of  iron  and  nickel,  the  latter  of  steel  and  co¬ 
balt.  How  this  difference  in  action  is  explained  will 
be  shown  directly.  This  action,  in  virtue  of  which  a 
magnet  can  develop  magnetism  in  iron,  is  called  mag¬ 
netic  induction  or  influence.  When  steel  is  substituted 
for  iron,  the  inductive  action  is  hardly  perceptible  at 
first,  and  only  becomes  manifest  after  the  lapse  of  a 
time.  The  steel  bar,  on  being  removed  from  the  mag¬ 
net,  does  not  entirely  lose  the  induced  polarity.  It  be¬ 
comes,  indeed,  a  permanent  magnet,  similar  to  the  first, 
and  retains  its  peculiar  properties  for  an  indefinite  pe¬ 
riod.  Magnetic  attractions  and  repulsions  are  not  in 
the  slightest  degree  interfered  with  by  the  interposition 
of  substances  destitute  of  magnetic  properties.  Thick 
plates  of  glass,  shell-lac,  metals,  wood,  Ac.,  may  be 
placed  between  a  magnet  and  a  suspended  needle,  or  a 
piece  of  iron  under  its  influence,  the  distance  being  pre¬ 
served,  without  the  least  perceptible  alteration  in  its  at¬ 
tractive  power  or  force  of  induction.  One  kind  of  polar¬ 
ity  cannot  be  exhibited  without  the  other.  If  a  mag¬ 
netized  bar  of  steel  be  broken  at  its  neutral  point,  or  in 
the  middle,  each  of  the  broken  ends  acquires  an  oppo¬ 
site  pole,  so  that  both  portions  of  the  bar  become  per¬ 
fect  magnets  ;  and  if  the  division  be  carried  still  further, 
if  the  bar  be  broken  into  a  hundred  pieces,  each  frag¬ 
ment  will  be  a  complete  maguet,  having  its  own  north 
and  south  poles.  The  direction  spontaneously  assumed 
by  a  suspended  needle  indicates  that  the  earth  itself  has 
the  properties  of  an  enormous  magnet,  whose  south 
magnetic  force  is  concentrated  in  the  northern  hem¬ 
isphere.  A  line  joining  the  two  poles  of  such  a  needle 
or  bar  indicates  the  direction  of  the  so-called  magnetic 
meridian  of  the  place.  This  is  not  usually  coincident 
with  the  geographical  meridian  of  the  place,  but  makes 
with  it  a  certain  angle,  called  the  declination  of  the 
needle.  The  amount  of  the  declination  of  the  needle 
from  the  true  north  and  south  not  only  varies  at  differ¬ 
ent  places,  but  in  the  same  place  is  subject  to  daily, 
yearly,  and  secular  fluctuations,  which  are  called  the 
variations  of  declination.  If  an  unmagnetized  steel 
bar  be  supported  on  an  horizontal  axis  passing  exactly 
through  its  centre  of  gravity,  it  will  of  course  remain 
equally  balanced  in  any  position  in  which  it  may  happen 
to  be  placed ;  if  the  bar  so  adjusted  be  then  magnetized, 
it  will  be  found  (in  the  latitude  of  London)  to  take  a 
permanent  direction,  the  north  pole  being  downwards, 
and  the  bar  making  an  angle  of  about  68°  32',  with  an 
horizontal  plane  passing  through  the  axis.  This  is 
called  the  dip  or  inclination  of  the  needle,  and  shows 
the  direction  in  which  the  force  of  terrestrial  magnet¬ 
ism  is  most  energetically  exerted.  The  amount  of  dip 
is  different  in  different  latitudes;  near  the  equator  it  is 
very  small,  the  needle  remaining  nearly,  or  quite,  hori¬ 
zontal  ;  as  the  latitude  increases,  the  dip  becomes  more 
decided,  and  over  the  magnetic  pole  the  bar  becomes 
completely  vertical.  The  mariner’s  compass  (see  Com- 
pvss)  is  nothing  more  than  a  suspended  needle  attached 
to  a  circular  card  marked  with  points.  Probably  every 
substance  in  the  world  contributes  something  to  the  mag¬ 
netic  action  of  the  earth ;  for,  according  to  the  discoveries 
of  Faraday,  M.  is  not  peculiar  to  those  substances  which 
have  more  especially  been  called  magnetic,  such  as 
iron,  nickel,  and  cobalt,  but  is  rather  to  be  considered 
as  a  universal  agency.  Faraday  divides  all  bodies  into 
two  classes,  calling  the  first  magnetic,  or,  better,  para¬ 
magnetic,  and  the  other  diamagnetic.  The  matter  of 
which  a  paramagnetic  body  consists  is  attracted  by 
both  poles  of  a  powerful  horse-shoe  magnet;  on  the 
contrary,  the  matter  of  a  diamagnetic  body  is  repelled. 
When  a  small  iron  bar  is  hung  by  untwisted  silk  be¬ 
tween  the  poles  of  the  magnet,  so  that  its  long  diameter 
can  easily  move  in  an  horizontal  plane,  it  arranges  itself 
axially,  that  is,  parallel  to  the  straight  line  which  joins 
the  poles.  A  diamagnetic  bar  formed  of  bismuth,  for 
instance,  arranges  itself  equatorially,  that  is,  at  right 
angles  to  the  magnetic  axis.  It  is  believed  that  31.  re¬ 
sides  in  the  molecules,  each  of  which  is  a  minute  mag¬ 
net,  the  aggregate  of  these  small  forces  comprising  that 
of  the  mass. 

31.,  Animal — See  Mesmerism. 

31.,  'Terrestrial — See  Magnetism. 

Mag'netist,  n.  A  magnetician;  one  versed  in  mag¬ 
netism. 

Magnetite,  n.  (Min.)  Magnetic  iron-ore,  or  oxidu- 
lated  iron.  Gne  of  the  richest  and  most  important  of 
the  ores  of  iron,  and  that  from  which  the  finest  kinds  of 
steel  are  made.  It  is  a  widely  diffused  metal,  occurring 
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crystallized  in  iron-black  octahedrons  and  dodecahe-! 
orons,  also  massive  and  in  the  form  of  sand. 

Mag  netizable,  a.  That  may  be  magnetized. 

Magnetiza  tion,  n.  Act  of  magnetizing. 

Mag  netize,  v.  a.  [Fr.  magnetiser.]  To  render  mag¬ 
netic;  to  communicate  magnetic  properties  to;  as,  to  I 
magnetite  a  bar  of  iron. 

— To  attract  as  if  by  a  magnet;  to  influence  irresistibly,  j 
“  The  calmy  depths  of  her  pellucid  eyes 
Repel,  the  more  to  magnetite."  —  Davies. 

— v.  n.  To  receive  magnetic  properties  ;  to  become  mag¬ 
netic.  (R.) 

Magnetizee',  n.  One  who  is  subjected  to  the  attrac¬ 
tion  of  animal  magnetism,  (r.) 

Mag'netizer,  n.  The  person  who,  or  thing  which, 
conveys  magnetism. 

Ma}fn«*t«-eloc'tric,  Magncto-elec'trical,  a. 

Relating  or  belonging  to  magneto-electricity. 

Magneto-elect ric'ity,  n.  An  important  branch 
of  electrical  science  which  has  sprungfrom  Faraday’s  dis¬ 
covery  of  the  development  of  electrical  currents  by  the 
action  of  magnetism.  If  two  extremities  of  the  coil  of 
an  electro-magnet  be  connected  with  a  galvanometer, 
and  the  iron  temporarily  magnetized  by  the  application 
of  a  permanent  steel  horse-shoe  magnet  to  the  ends  of 
the  bar,  a  momentary  curreut  will  be  developed  in  the 
wire,  and  pointed  out  by  the  movement  of  the  galvan¬ 
ometer-needle.  It  lasts  but  an  instant,  the  needle  re¬ 
turning,  after  a  few  oscillations,  to  a  state  of  rest.  On 
removing  the  magnet  whereby  the  polarity  of  the  iron 
is  at  once  destroyed,  a  second  current  or  wave  will  be¬ 
come  apparent,  but  in  the  opposite  direction  to  that  of 
the  first.  By  employing  a  very  powerful  steel  magnet, 
surrounding  its  iron  keeper  or  armature  with  a  very 
long  coil  of  wire,  and  then  making  the  armature  itself 
rotate  in  front  of  the  faces  of  the  magnet,  so  that  its 
induced  polarity  shall  be  rapidly  reversed,  magneto¬ 
electric  currents  may  be  produced  of  such  intensity  as 
to  give  bright  sparks  and  powerful  shocks,  and  exhibit 
all  the  phenomena  of  voltaic  electricity.  Many  power¬ 
ful  arrangements  of  this  kind  have  been  devised  for  the 
medical  application  of  current  electricity.  Our  figure 
( 1 6S2 1  represents  the  simplest,  in  which  N  S  is  a  fixed 
permanent  magnet:  and  B  B  is  a  soft  iron  plate,  to 
which  are  attached  two  cylinders  of  soft  iron,  around 
which  the  coils 
C  and  D  are 
wound.  C  B  B  D 
is  thus  the  re¬ 
volving  arma¬ 
ture  of  the  mag¬ 
net.  A  A  is  a 
brass  rod  rigid¬ 
ly  connected 
with  the  arma¬ 
ture,  and  also 
serving  as  the 
rotating  axle. 

F  is  a  cylindri¬ 
cal  projection 
on  A  A,  and  is 
pressed  upon  by 
two  fork  -  like 
springs,  H  and 
K.  which  are 
also  the  poles 
of  the  machine. 

The  eqds,  m,  n, 
of  the  coil  are 
soldered  to  two 
metal  rings  on 
F,  insulated 
from  each  oth¬ 
er.  When  the 
armature  re¬ 
volves,  A  A  and 
F  move  with  it. 

F,  H,  and  K  are 
so  constructed 
as  to  act  as  a 
commutator,  re¬ 
versing  the  current  at  each  semi-revolution.  By  this 
arrangement,  the  opposite  currents  proceeding  from  the 
coil  at  each  semi-revolution  are  transmitted  to  H  and  K 
in  the  same  direction,  so  that  these,  which  constitute 
the  poles  of  the  battery,  so  to  speak,  remain  always  of 
the  same  name.  But  for  this,  the  effect  of  the  current 
derived  from  one  semi-revolution  would  be  neutralized 
by  that  proceeding  from  the  next.  When  the  armature 
is  made  to  revolve  with  sufficient  rapidity,  a  very  ener¬ 
getic  and  steady  current  is  generated.  Compared  with 
the  galvanic  battery,  the  magneto-electric  machine  is  a 
readier,  steadier,  and  cleanlier  source  of  electricity,  and 
is,  in  consequence,  extensively  used  instead  of  it.  It  is 
employed  in  the  dynamo  and  the  electric  motor,  steam 
power  being  used  to  overcome  the  resistance  to  the 
rapid  revolution  of  the  armature. 

Mag'net'og'rapll,  «.  [F,ng.  magnet.,  and  Gr.  grapho, 
to  write.]  An  instrument  for  taking  photographic  im¬ 
pressions  to  show’  the  variations  of  the  magnet. 

Magnetoni’eter,  n.  [From  Gr.  magnetes,  magnet,  and 
metron,  measure.]  An  instrument  for  measuring  the 
intensity  of  terrestrial  magnetism. 

Magnetomet'ric,  a.  Belonging  to,  or  used  in,  the 
measurement  of  magnetic  forces  ;  received  by  means  of 
a  magnetometer:  as,  magnetnmetric  measurements. 

Magnetomo'tor,  n.  [Gr.  magnetes,  and  Lat.  motor, 
a  mover.]  A  voltaic  series  of  two  or  more  large  plates, 
which,  producing  a  great  quantity  of  electricity  of  low 
tension,  is  well  adapted  to  the  exhibition  of  electro¬ 
magnetic  phenomena. 


Fig.  16s2 

MAGNETO-ELECTRICAL  MACHINE. 


Magr'nlflablc,  a.  That  may  be  magnified;  that  mer¬ 
its  being  magnified. 

Mag’niFic,  M agnifical,  a.  [Fr.  magnifiqtte ;  Lat. 
magni  ficus — magnus,  great,  and  facto,  to  make.]  Grand  ; 
splendid;  illustrious;  great;  noble. 

“  These  are  thy  magnific  deeds,  thy  trophies.”  —  Milton. 

Magiilfically,  adv.  In  a  grand  or  magnificent 
manner. 

Msignif'ieat,  n.  [Lat.,  it  magnifies,  from  magnificare, 
to  magnify.]  {Keel.)  The  song  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  —  so 
6tyled  from  its  commencing  with  this  word  in  the  Latin 
Vulgate. 

Magnificence,  (-nif’l-sens.)  n.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  magni  fi- 
centia,  from  maynificas,  great,  noble,  distinguished.] 
State,  condition,  or  quality,  of  being  magnificent ;  great¬ 
ness  ;  grandeur  of  appearance ;  pomp ;  splendor  of  show 
or  state;  munificence. 

Magni f'icent,  a.  [L.  Lat.  magnificens, corrupted  from 
magnifeo.  See  Magnify.]  Great;  grand  in  show  or 
appearance  ;  splendid  ;  pompous  ;  imposing ;  munifi¬ 
cent  ;  liberal. 

“  It  is  suitable  to  the  magnificent  harmony  of  the  universe." 

Locke. 

— Exhibiting  pomp  or  grandeur;  stately. 

Magnif  icently,  adv.  In  a  magnificent,  splendid,  or 
stately  manner;  with  grandeur  of  appearance,  or  pomp 
of  show. 

Magnifico.  n. ;  pi.  Magnificoes.  [It.]  A  title  of 
courtesy  given  to  a  Venetian  noble  of  former  days. 

14  The  duke  . .  .  and  the  magnificoes  of  greatest  port." — Shake. 

— In  Germany,  a  rector  of  a  university. 

Mag'nifier,  n.  One  who,  or  that  which  magnifies; 
that  which  has  the  pow'er  of  amplifying  apparent  size; 
one  who  vaunts  or  extols;  an  encomiast. 

(Optics.)  An  optical  instrument  or  lens  which  in¬ 
creases  the  appareut  magnitude  of  bodies. 

Mag'llify,  v.  a.  [Lat.  magnijico  —  magnus,  great,  and 
facto,  to  make.  See  Magistrate  ]  To  make  great  or 
greater;  to  amplify  the  apparent  dimensions  of  a  body ;  to 
enlarge;  to  augment;  to  expand;  as,  an  object  is  mag¬ 
nified  to  the  eye  when  looked  at  through  a  convex  lens. 
—  To  make  great  in  representation;  to  raise  high  in 
description  or  praise  ;  to  extol :  to  exalt ;  to  raise  in  es¬ 
timation  ;  to  elevate  in  consideration  ;  to  uplift  in  pre¬ 
tension. 

“  Ha  shall  magnify  himself  in  his  heart." — Dan.  viii.  25. 

— v.n.  To  enlarge  the  apparent  dimensions  of  an  object 
or  body;  to  possess  the  power  of  giving  any  thing  an 
illusive  degree  of  magnitude. 

Magnify ing-glass.  (Optics.)  A  double  convex  lens. 

“  The  greatest  magnifying.glasses  in  the  world  are  a  man’s 
eyes,  when  they  look  upon  his  own  person." — Pope. 

Magnil'o«nicnce,  n.  [Lat.  magniloquentia.]  Ele¬ 
vated  language,  or  a  lofty  manner  of  speaking  ;  tumid 
or  bombastic  words  or  style. 

Magllil'oquent,  a.  [Lat.  magnus,  great,  and  loquevs , 
speaking,  from  loquor,  to  speak.]  Using  bombastic  or 
high-flown  language  ;  speaking  pompously  and  loftily  ; 
practising  a  tumid  style  of  speech. 

Magnil'oquently,  adv.  With  loftiness  or  pomposity 
of  speech;  in  a  bombastic  or  magniloquent  manner. 

tl  a^  Tl  i  t  lute,  rt.  [Lat.  magnitude,  f  rom  magnus,  great. 
See  Magistrate.]  Greatness;  size;  bulk;  extent  or 
dimension  of  part  ;  —  said  of  anything  which  has  length, 
breadth,  and  thickness.  —  Greatness,  in  reference  to  in¬ 
fluence  or  effect ;  importance. 

11  He  wag  ...  a  liar  of  the  first  magnitude." — Congreve. 

— Greatness ;  grandeur. 

••  He  with  plain  heroic  magnitude  of  mind." — Milton. 

— That  which  permits  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  predica¬ 
tion,  as  time,  weight,  force,  &c. 

(Math.)  Every  kind  of  quantity  that  admits  of  ex¬ 
hibition  or  mensuration,  or  of  which  greater  or  less  can 
be  predicated. 

Mug'no'lia,  in  Arkansas,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Colum¬ 
bia  co.,  about  40  m.  S.W.  of  Camden.  Pop.  (1897)  1,588. 

Maillol ia,  in  Delaware,  a  post-town  of  Kent  co. 

Magnolia,  in  Illinois,  a  post-village  and  township  of 
Putnam  county,  about  100  miles  N.  by  E.  of  Spring- 
field. 

Magnolia,  in  Indiana,  a  post-village  of  Crawford  co., 
about  6  m.  N.W.  of  Leavenworth. 

Mag'iiolia,  in  Iowa,  a  post-village  and  township,  the 
former  cap.  of  Harrison  co.,  about  35  m.  N.  by  E.  of 
Council  Bluffs. 

Magnolia,  in  Kentucky,  a  post-village  of  La  Rue  co. 

Magnolia,  in  Maryland,  a  post-village  of  Harford  co., 
about  19  m.  E.N.E.  of  Baltimore. 

Maguol ia,  in  Mississippi,  a  post-town,  cap.  of  Pike  co., 
about  88  m.  S.  by  W.  of  Jackson. 

Magnolia,  in  N.  Carolina,  a  post-village  of  Duplin 
co.,  abt.  49  m.  N.  of  Wilmington. 

Magnolia,  in  Net v  York,  a  village  of  Chautauqua  co.. 
abt.  7  m.  S  E.  of  Maysville. 

Magnolia,  in  Ohio. -a  post-village  of  Stark  co. 

Magnolia,  in  Wisconsin,  a  post-village  and  township 
of  Rock  county,  about  15  miles  west  of  Janes¬ 
ville. 

Magno  lia,  n.  [Named  after  the  French  botanist, 
Magnnl.]  (Bat.)  The  typical  genus  of  the  order  Mag- 

NOLIACEAi,  q.  V. 

Magnolia'cese,  n.  pi.  (Bot.)  An  order  of  plants, 
alliance  Ranates.  Diag.  Distinct  carpels,  (usually)  large 
convolute  stipules,  an  imbricated  corolla,  and  homogen¬ 
eous  albumen.  —  They  are  trees  or  shrubs  with  alternate 
leaves.  Sepals  and  petals  with  a  ternary  arrangement 
of  their  parts,  hypogynous,  the  former  deciduous,  the 
latter  with  an  imbricated  aestivation.  Carpels  distinct. 
The  plants  of  this  order  are  remarkable  for  the  fra¬ 


grance  and  beauty  of  their  flowers  and  foliage ;  hence 
they  are  favorite  objects  of  culture  in  this  country, 
either  as  hardy  plants,  as  several  magnolias  and  the  tu¬ 
lip-tree  ( LiHcdendrnn  tuKpifera),  or  as  stove  and  green¬ 
house  plants.  M.  grandifolia  (Fig.  1683),  native  of  the 


Southern  States,  is  the  noblest  species  of  the  genua 
Magnolia.  Its  great  height  (80  feet),  its  shining,  dark- 
green  leaves,  its  fragrant,  white  flowers  a  foot  in  diam¬ 
eter,  form  a  combination  of  rare  magnificence.  Med¬ 
icinally,  the  plants  are  chiefly  remarkable  for  their 
bitter,  tonic,  aromatic  properties.  The  bark  of  Magno¬ 
lia  glauca,  the  swamp-sassafras,  or  beaver-tree,  resem¬ 
bles  cinchona  in  its  action.  The  unripe  fruits  of  other 
species  of  the  typical  genus,  as  M.  Frazeri  and  acumi¬ 
nata,  have  similar  tonic  and  aromatic  properties.  The 
majority  of  the  order  are  found  in  N.  America.  Some 
also  occur  in  the  West  Indies,  Japan,  China,  India,  S. 
America,  and  Australia.  There  are  12  genera  and  168 
species. 

Magnus,  Albertus.  See  Albertcs  Magnus. 

Mag'nus  Bay,  (SI.,)  a  hay  of  Shetland.  It  runs  7  m 
inland,  and  has  a  width  of  from  8  to  11  m. 

MagoFlin,  in  Kentucky,  an  E.  co. ;  area,  abt.  425  sq.  m. 
Rivers.  Licking  River,  and  several  less  important 
streams.  Surface,  uneven  ;  soil,  in  some  places  fertile. 
Cap.  Salyersville. 

Magof'finsvillo.  in  Texas,  a  town  of  San  Antonio  co., 
on  the  Rio  Grande,  opposite  El  Paso. 

Magog.  See  Gog  and  Magog. 

Ma'gog,  a  village  of  Stanstead  co.,  Lower  Canada,  abt. 
80  m.  E.  of  Montreal. 

Mag'ot,  Barbary  Ape.  Pigmy  Ape,  n.  ( Zoiil .)  A  small 
species  of  monkey,  the  characters  of  which  agree  with 
those  of  the  genus  Macacus,  except  that  the  tail  is  re¬ 
duced  to  a  mere  tubercle.  It  is  interesting  as  the  only 
one  of  the  monkey-race  which  is  found  in  Europe.  The 
only  European  locality,  however,  in  which  it  occurs  is 
the  Rock  of  Gibraltar,  and  it  is  said  to  have  been  origi- 


Fig.  1684.  —  magot,  or  barbary  ape. 


ually  brought  from  the  north  of  Africa.  It  is  gregari¬ 
ous,  and  large  numbers  are  often  seen  together,  the 
females  carrying  their  young  upon  their  backs.  In 
some  parts  of  the  north  of  Africa  the  Magot  is  ex¬ 
tremely  abundant,  inhabiting  rocky  mountains  and 
woods.  It  displays  great  agility  in  passing  from  tree  to 
tree,  and  its  bands  often  plunder  gardens,  one  of  their 
number  keeping  careful  watch. 

Mag'pie.  n.  [W.  piog  ;  Lat.  pica,  with  the  prefix  mag. 
for  Margaret.  Madge,  or  Maggie.l  (Zoiil.)  A  common 
species  of  the  Corvid tr  or  Crow  family,  Corvus  Pica  of 
Linnaeus  ;  now  the  type  of  a  distinct  genus,  Pica  caur 
data.  They  continue  in  pairs  throughout  the  year,  and 
prey  on  a  variety  of  food,  chiefly  animal,  as  the  young 
of  hares,  rabbits,  and  feathered  game,  young  poultry, 
eggs,  carrion,  and  insects  ;  lastly,  fruit  and  grain.  The 
M.  is  easily  tamed,  becomes  impudently  familiar,  and 
learns  to  articulate  a  few  words.  Both  in  a  wild  and 
tame  state  it  has  a  propensity  to  seize  and  carry  off 
bright  or  glittering  articles,  it  abounds  in  most  parts 
of  Europe  and  the  north  of  Asia.  The  American  spa- 
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cies,  Pica  Hvdsonica,  though  closely  allied  to  the  Eu¬ 
ropean  il/.,  differs  from 
it  in  Borne  respects.  It 
is  of  larger  size,  being 
19  incites  long,  and  hav¬ 
ing  it  is  said,  a  different 
voice  and  habits.  Its 
general  color  is  black  ; 
the  belly,  scapulars,  and 
inner  webs  of  primaries 
white,  and  the  neck 
spotted  with  white.  It 
is  found  in  the  U.  States 
from  the  high  central 
plains  to  the  Pacific,  N. 
of  California. 

Mag'pie  -  moth,  n. 

(Zobl.)  See  A u rax. tv. 

M  aguey,  ( mag'wa ,)  n.  [Mex.  maguei.]  ( Bot .)  See 
Aoavk. 

.llagiiire's  llridge,  ( ma-gwirz ',)  a  market-town  of 
Ireland,  in  Ulster,  abt.  7  m.  S.E.  of  Enniskillen. 
Ilagyar,  (mod'yor,)  n.  An  Hungarian.  See  Hungary. 
Mababbairata.  or  Bliarata.  (ma-hab-a-ra'ta.) 

( Hindim  Lit.)  The  most  celebrated  epic  poem  of  the 
Hindoos,  after  the  Ramayana.  This  poem  is  chiefly  de¬ 
voted  to  an  account  of  a  long  civil  war  between  two 
dynasties  of  ancient  India,  —  the  Kurils  and  the  Pan- 
dus:  but  around  this  history  an  immense  collection  of 
ancient  traditions,  moral  reflections,  and  popular 
stories  have  been  gathered.  The  earlier  sections  of  the 
hook  are  chiefly  occupied  in  solving  theogouical  and 
cosinogonical  problems,  while  in  the  last  chapters  are 
didactic  and  moral  episodes  on  religious  duties  and  sac¬ 
rifices,  forming  an  almost  complete  system  of  Hindoo 
ethics,  and  a  compendium  of  the  Braliminical  faith.  As 
compared  with  the  Ramayana,  the  Mahabharata  is 
wanting  in  unity  and  internal  coherence;  but,  at  the 
same  time,  it  contains  a  greater  variety  of  pleasing 
scones  and  attractive  situations.  The  poem  is  a  work 
of  great  antiquity,  but  neither  the  time  of  its  composi¬ 
tion  nor  the  period  in  which  it  assumed  its  present 
shape  can  be  ascertained.  The  great  war  is,  undoubt¬ 
edly,  an  historical  event,  and  is  supposed  to  have  taken 
place  in  the  12th  cent.  B.  c. ;  and  the  entire  poem  is  a 
valuable  mine  of  antiquarian  lore  on  the  early  history  of 
the  Hindoos.  A  complete  edition  of  the  Mahabharata, 
in  the  original  Sanskrit,  has  been  published  by  the 
Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal ;  and  a  number  of  detached 
fragments  and  stories  have  been  translated  by  Sir 
Charles  Wilkins,  Prof.  Wilson,  and  Mr.  Milman. 
Maliade  va.  (Hindoo  Myth.)  A  deity  who  shares  the 
attributes  of  Siva  in  the  latter  Indian  Trimhrti,  or 
Trinity.  These  attributes  vary  greatly,  Mahadeva  be¬ 
ing  regarded  as  a  generator  as  well  as  a  destroyer. 
Maha'diali.  See  Afrikiah. 

Mabaleb.  n.  [Ar.]  A  kind  of  cherry,  whose  expressed 
juice  forms  the  base  of  a  fermented  liquor  resembling 
Kirschwasser.  It  is  used  by  some  Eastern  nations. 
Mahanaiin.  [Heb.,  two  hosts.]  (Script.)  A  place 
so  named  because  a  host  of  angels  here  met  the  host  of 
Jacob,  on  his  return  from  Padan-aram  (Gen.  xxxii.  2). 
It  lay  north  of  the  Jabbok,  and  near  Penuel,  and  after¬ 
wards  became  a  Levitical  city  in  the  tribe  of  Gad  (Josh. 
xxi.  38).  It  was  apparently  a  town  of  some  strength; 
for  Ishbosheth  lived  there  during  his  short  reign,  and 
David  took  refuge  there  during  Absalom’s  rebellion  (2 
Sam.  ii.  8  ;  xvii.  24,  27). 

Mahanoy'  City,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-town  of 
Schuylkill  co.,  about  13  m.  N.E.  of  Pottsville.  Pop. 
(1897')  13,500. 

Mahanoy  Creek,  in  Pennsylvania,  enters  the  North 
Branch  of  the  Susquehanna  river  from  Northumber¬ 
land  co. 

Mahanoy  Mountain,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  ridge  of 
the  Alleghenies,  traversing  the  N.  part  of  Schuylkill  co. 
Mahanoy  Plane,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village  of 
Schuylkill  co.  Pop.  (1897)  2,320. 

Mahantan'go  Creek,  in  Pennsylvania,  enters  the 
Susquehanna  River  from  Schuylkill  co. 
Mahanncldy.  (ma-ha-nud'de.)  a  river  of  Hindostan, 
having  its  source  in  the  prov.  of  Gundwana,  in  Lat.  21° 
30'  N.,  Lon.  81°  E.,  and  flowing  mostly!!,  to  the  Bay  of 
Bengal,  which  it  enters  by  several  mouths.  It  is  500  m. 
in  length,  and  during  the  rainy  season  it  is  navigable 
for  300  m. 

Maharajah,  (mdh-ah-rajdh,)  n.  [Hind.,  great  lung.] 
The  title-designate  of  certain  East  India  potentates;  as, 
the  Maharajah  of  Lahore. 

Maharanee,  (mah-ah-ran’nee.)  [Hind.,  great  queen.] 
An  appellation  borne  by  a  female  sovereign  in  Hin¬ 
dostan.  ,  .  , 

Mahas  ka,  in  Iowa,  a  S.E.  central  co.;  area,  abt.  5ib 
sq.  m.  Rivers.  Des  Moines,  and  North  Fork  and  South 
Fork  of  Skunk  River,  besides  numerous  smaller  streams. 
Surface,  level  or  undulating ;  soil,  very  fertile.  Min. 
Coal  and  limestone.  Cap.  Oskaloosa. 
Ilaliavelliganga,  ( ma'ha-velle-gan'ga ,)  the  princi¬ 
pal  river  of  Ceylon,  rising  in  the  centre  of  the  island, 
and  entering  the  Indian  Ocean  by  several  mouths  at 
Trincomalee.  ,  _  .  ^ . 

Mahl-stick,  ( mal'stik ,)  Maul-stick,  n.  (Painting.) 
A  painter's  stick,  upon  which  he  leans  liis  hand  when 
at  work.  ,  _  ,  , 

Mah'inond  (or  Mohammed)  I.,  sultan  of  Turkey,  and 
soil  of  Mustapha  II.,  was  n.  at  Constantinople  in  1696. 
After  the  deposition  of  his  uncle,  Achmet  II.,  in  1730, 
1/  «as  raised,  by  the  aid  of  the  janissaries,  to  the  va¬ 
cant  throne,  on  the  condition  that  he  should  continue 
the  war  begun  against  the  ruler  of  Persia,  Nadir  Shall. 
After  a  disastrous  campaign,  a  peace  was  concluded  in 


1736.  Meanwhile,  in  1734,  the  Russians  had  commenced  [ 
hostilities  against  the  Ottoman  empire,  and  obtained 
several  successes  ;  their  Austrian  allies  at  the  same  time 
invading  the  Turkish  prov.  of  Wallaehia.  The  latter, 
however,  being  badly  defeated  by  the  Moslems  at 
Krotska,  on  the  Danube,  in  1739,  were  forced  to  make 
peace,  and  also  surrender  Belgrade.  The  Russians  also 
effected  a  treaty,  but  one  more  advantageous,  they  re¬ 
taining  their  previous  conquests.  In  1743,  renewed  hos¬ 
tilities  broke  out  between  Persia  and  Turkey,  in  which 
the  latter  power  was  the  sufferer.  M.  d.  in  1734. 

Mahmoud  II.,  sultan  of  Turkey,  b.  1789,  succeeded  his 
brother  Mustapha  IV.  in  1808,  and  shortly  afterwards, 
during  an  insurrection  among  the  janissaries,  caused  the 
former  monarch  and  his  infant  to  be  put  to  death.  The 
janissaries,  however,  getting  the  upper  hand,  obliged 
M  to  submit  to  their  demand.  He  continued  to  carry 
on  the  war  with  Russia  and  Servia  until  1812,  when  a 
treaty  of  peace  was  effected,  by  which  the  Pruth  was 
made  the  boundary  of  the  two  empires.  This  able  ruler 
next  successively  crushed  the  Arabian  Wahabees,  and 
the  revolt  of  Ali  Pasha  (q.  v.),  in  1822.  A  rebellion  of 
his  Greek  subjects,  in  1821,  was  put  down  with  such  re¬ 
lentless  severity  that  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Russia 
found  it  their  duty  to  interfere,  when  mediation  proving 
unavailing,  their  united  squadrons  annihilated  the  Turk¬ 
ish  fleet  at  Navarino,  in  1827.  Having  organized  his 
army  on  European  principles,  M.  after  a  fierce  struggle 
destroyed  the  power  of  the  janissaries,  and  next  under¬ 
took  a  war  against  Russia,  but  being  defeated  by  the 
latter  under  Diebitsch,  he  was  induced  by  the  representa¬ 
tions  of  England,  France,  and  Prussia,  to  sign  the  treaty 
of  Adrianople,  in  1829.  In  1832,  M.,  endeavoring  to 
drive  the  rebellious  Mehemet  Ali  ( q .  v.)  out  of  Syria, 
was  defeated  by  Ibrahim  Pasha,  son  of  the  latter.  In 
1839  a  second  attempt  to  reduce  his  formidable  vassal 
again  subjected  the  Turkish  arms  to  defeat  by  Ibrahim. 
M.  was  an  able  and  enlightened  monarch,  and  one  who 
contributed  more  to  the  civilization  of  his  country  than 
any  of  his  predecessors.  He  D.  in  1839. 

Maiiug'anizc,  v.  a.  To  give  to  any  wood  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  mahogany. 

Mahog'any,  n.  [Carib.  mahoyani.]  (Bot.)  The  timber 
of  the  tree  known  as  Swietenia  mahogani  See  Swietenia. 

Mahom'edan,  Maliom'etan,  n.  Same  as  Moham¬ 
medan,  q.  v. 

Mahom  et,  See  Mohammed. 

Mahom'et,  iu  Illinois,  a  post-village  of  Champaign  co., 

Malioin'etaiiisiii,  n.  Same  as  Mohammedism,  q.  v. 

Mahoin'etaiiize,  v.  a.  To  convert  to  Islamism;  to 
proselyte  to  the  Mohammedan  religion. 

Mahoili'etism,  n.  See  Mohammedism. 

Ma'lioil,  in  Indiana,  a  village  of  Huntington  co.,  abt.  17 
m.  S.W.  of  Fort  Wayne. 

Mahone',  n.  (Naut.)  A  large  Turkish  vessel. 

Mahoue  Bay,  an  arm  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  on  the 
S.  K.  coast  of  Nova  Scotia,  extending  uto  Lunenburg  co., 
abt  35  in.  W.S.W.  of  Halifax. 

Mahon'ing,  in  Ohio,  a  river  rising  in  Ashtabula  co., 
and  flowing  S.  and  S.E.,  enters  Beaver  River  from  Ma¬ 
honing  co. 

— An  E.  co.,  adjoining  Pennsylvania;  area,  about  422  sq. 
m.  Rivers.  Mahoning  and  Little  Beaver  rivers.  Surface, 
undulating;  soil,  very  fertile.  Min.  Iron  and  coal. 
Cap.  Youngstown.  Pop.  (1890)  55,979. 

Mahon'ing,  iu  Pennsylvania,  &  post-township  of  Arm¬ 
strong  co. 

— A  township  of  Carbon  co. 

— A  township  of  Indiana  co.  See  East,  North,  and  West 
Mahoning. 

— A  township  of  Lawrence  co. 

— A  township  of  Montour  co. 

Mahoii'ing-  Creek,  in  Pennsylvania,  enters  the  Alle¬ 
ghany  River  above  Kittanuing. 

Mahoning  Mountain,  in  Pennsylvania,  an  ele¬ 
vated  range  in  Carbon  co. 

Malionton'ga  (or  Mahantanga)  Mountains,  in 

Pennsylvania,  extend  along  the  N.  border  of  Dauphin  co. 

Makoo'peny,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  township  of  Wyo¬ 
ming  co. 

Mahoopeny  Creek,  in  Pennsylvania,  enters  the 
Susquehanna  River  from  Wyoming  co. 

Malioopeny  Mountains,  in  Pennsylvania,  two 
spurs  of  the  Alleghanies,  one  in  the  S.W.  and  the  other 
in  the  N.W.  part  of  Wyoming  co.,  and  called,  respec¬ 
tively,  Big  and  Little  Mahoopeny. 

Maho'pac,  in  Michigan,  a  post-office  of  Oakland  co. 

Maliopac,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of  Putnam  co., 
on  a  small  lake  of  the  same  name,  abt.  50  m.  N.  by  E. 
of  New  York  city. 

Mahout',  n.  In  Hindostan,  one  who  tends  and  drives 
an  elephant. 

Mai'a,  Mai'an,  n.  (Znol.)  See  Oxyrhyncha. 

Maid,  Maiden,  (mad'n.)  n.  [A.  S.  mieden,  nusgden ; 
D.  meid;  Ger.  inagd,  mddehen  ;  Ice!  mey ;  Gael,  maigh- 
dean,  a  maid;  Lett,  meita,  a  maid,  a  daughter;  Hind. 
mnogdha,  a  virgin.]  An  unmarried  woman;  a  virgin; 
a  damsel. 

“  Maidens  like  moths  are  ever  caught  by  glare.”  —  Byron. 

— A  female  servant;  as,  a  waiting-maid,  a  lady’s  maid,  a 
dairy-maid,  a  kitchen-maid,  Ac. 

(Note.  Maid  is  sometimes  used  in  composition  in  a 
compound  sense;  as,  a  maid-servant,  a  maid-child,  Ac.) 

Maida,  ( mi’da ,)  a  town  of  Italy,  prov.  of  Catanzaro,  8 
m.  S.E.  of  Nicastro.  It  is  noted  for  the  defeat  of  the 
French  by  the  British,  in  1806.  Pop.  4,500. 

Maid'en,  n.  A  contrivance  for  washing  linen. 

— A  machine  for  decapitatingcriminals,  Ac.,  formerly  used 
in  England,  and  later  in  Scotland.  It  closely  resembled 
the  modern  guillotine,  and  was  also  called  Halifax  Gib¬ 
bet  and  Widow. 


Maid'en,  a.  Pertaining  or  having  reference  to  an  urn 
married  or  young  woman  or  virgin. 

"  Nor  mark  .  .  .  her  blush  of  maiden  shame.”  —  Bryant. 

— Consisting  of  young  women  or  virgins.  —  Fresh  ;  new 
unused;  untarnished;  pure;  virgin  ;  as,  a  maiden  effort. 

“  He  fleshed  his  maiden  sword.”  —  Shake. 

Maiden  assize.  (Eng.  Law.)  An  assize  at  which  there 
is  no  criminal  business  to  be  transacted.  It  is  custom¬ 
ary  on  such  rare  occasions  to  present  the  judge  with  a 
pair  of  spotless  white  gloves. 

Maiden  speech,  the  first  speech  delivered  by  any  one 
before  an  audience. 

Maid  'en  Creek,  in  Pennsylvania,  enters  the  Schuyl¬ 
kill  River  from  Berks  co. 

—A  post-township  of  Berks  co. 

Maid  en-hair,  n.  (Bot.)  See  Adiantum. 

Maid'en  head,  Maid'enhood,  n.  [A.  S.  meegden- 
liad,  msedenhud.)  State  or  quality  of  being  a  inaid  or 
virgin;  virginity;  virginal  purity. 

“  The  modest  love  of  maidenhood.  "  —  Fairfax. 

— Newness;  freshness;  uncontaminated  state  or  condition. 

Maid  enhead,  a  town  of  England,  co.  of  Berks,  on  the 
Thames,  27  m.  W.  of  London  ;  pop.  4,000. 

Maid'enliness.  n.  Maidenhood;  quality  of  being 
a  maiden  ;  modesty;  purity. 

Maid'en-  lip,  n.  An  herb  or  plant. 

Maid'enly,  a.  Befitting  a  maid;  gentle;  modest; 
retiring;  coy. 

What  a  maidenly  man-at-arms  are  you  become.”  —  Shake. 

— adv.  In  a  maiden-like  manner. 

Maid'en-pink,  n.  (Bot.)  A  species  of  Dianthus. 

Maid  ens,  a  cluster  of  rocky  islets  oft'  Ireland,  in  the 
Irish  Sea,  about  6  m.  E.N.E.  of  Larne.  The  two  highest 
rocks  have  each  a  light-honse(84  ft.  and  94  ft.  high),  ex¬ 
hibiting  fixed  white  lights;  Lat.  54°  55'  6"  N.,  Lou.  5° 
44'  W. 

Maid'hood,  n.  [A.S.  mwgdhad.]  Maidenhood;  virginity. 

”  By  maidhood,  honor,  and  everything,  I  love  thee.”  —  Shaks. 

Maid  Mar  ian,  n.  A  title  given  to  a  May-queen  ;  the 
lady  of  the  May-games  in  a  morris-dance.  —  A  kind  of 
old  English  dance.  —  A  character  impersonated  by  a 
man  in  feminine  attire. 

Maid  of  Honor,  n.  An  attendant  of  high  rank  on  the 
person  of  a  queen.  —  Also,  in  England,  a  kind  of  cake. 

Maid  of  Or  leans.  See  Joan  of  Arc. 

Maid'-pale,  a.  Pale,  like  a  sick  maiden. 

Maid'-servant,  n.  A  female  domestic  or  servant. 

Maid 'stone,  a  town  of  England,  co.  Kent,  on  the  Med¬ 
way,  30  m.  E.S.E.  of  Loudon.  Manuf.  Paper,  linens,  felt, 
and  blankets.  Pop.  25,317. 

Maidstone,  in  Vermont,  a  township  of  Essex  co. ;  pop. 
about  259. 

Maigre-food,  (md'ge.r,)n.  (Eccl.)  In  the  Roman  Cath¬ 
olic  Church,  an  appellation  for  food  permitted  to  be 
eaten  upon  fast-days. 

Mai'bein,  n.  (Law.)  Same  as  Mathew,  q.  r. 

Mail,  (mdl,)  n.  [Vr.maille,  mesh;  It.  v.aglia  Sp.,  Port., 
and  Prov.  malla,  from  Lat.  macula,  a  mesh  in  a  net.]  A 
coat  of  steel  net-work,  formerly  worn  for  defending  the 
body  against  swords,  poniards,  Ac.;  chain-armor;  any 
defensive  covering  for  the  body ;  as,  a  shirt  of  mail. 

(Naut.)  A  square  contrivance,  resembling  ringed  net¬ 
work,  used  on  shipboard  for  rubbing  oft'  the  loose  hemp 
on  white  cordage. 

(Note.  Mail  forms  a  compound  in  maif-clad,  muil- 
slieathed,  Ac.) 

— v.  a.  To  arm  defensively ;  to  cover,  as  with  armor  or  mail. 

“  The  mailed  Mars  shall  on  his  altar  sit.”  —  Shake. 

Mail,  n.  [Fr.  malle,  a  trimk;  Norm.,  0.  Fr,  a  portman¬ 
teau,  from  Lat.  mavticula,  dim.  of  mantica,  a  wallet, 
from  manus,  the  hand.]  A  bag  for  the  conveyance  of 
letters,  papers,  Ac.,  transmitted  by  the  public  postal  ser¬ 
vice.  —  The  letters,  Ac.,  sent  in  a  mail-bag;  mailed  mat¬ 
ter,  as  letters,  books,  papers,  Ac. 

—  The  person  who  carries,  or  the  vehicle  which  conveys, 
the  mail  or  public  post. 

— v.  a.  To  send  by  mail ;  to  post ;  to  prepare  for  transmis¬ 
sion  by  the  mail  from  one  post-office  to  another ;  as,  to- 
mail  letters. 

Mail'able,  a.  That  may  be  mailed  by  public  post;  suit¬ 
able  for  transmission  by  mail ;  as,  mailable  matter. 

Manage,  ( mal’aj ,)  n.  Charge  for  postal  transmission! 
of  letters,  Ac. 

Mail'-boat,  n.  A  boat  by  which  the  public  mail  is* 
transmitted. 

Mail'-coaeh,  n.  A  coach  that  carries  the  public  mail. 

Mailed,  (maid,)  a.  Spotted;  speckled;  mottled. 

( Zool. )  Protected  by  a  scaly  coat  or  covering. 

Mail'-gnard,  (- yard ,)  n.  In  England,  an  officer  who 
has  charge  of  the  public  mail  during  its  transmission 
from  one  place  to  another. 

Mailleehort,  n.  (t'hem.)  See  Argentine. 

Mail'-route.  (-root.)  n.  A  road  over  which  the  public 
mail  is  regularly  carried. 

Mail'-service,  n.  Act  of  carrying  the  publio  mail,* 
postal  duty. 

Mail'-stage,  n.  In  the  U.  States,  a  mail-coach  or 
stage  for  carrying  the  mails. 

Mail'-steamer,  n.  A  steamship  employed  on  postal 
service. 

Mail'-train,  n.  A  railroad  train  upon  which  the- 
public  mail  is  conveyed. 

Maim,  (mam,)  v.  a.  [0.  Fr .mehaigner,  to  maim  ;  Prov. 
maganhar ;  It.  magagnare,  to  mutilate.]  To  mutilate: 
to  deprive  of  the  use  of  a  limb,  so  as  to  render  a  person 
less  competent,  whether  for  aggressive  or  defensive 
action.  —  To  lame;  to  cripple;  to  disfigure;  to  disable: 
to  deprive  of  a  necessary  part. 

— n.  [See  Mayhem.]  The  privation  of  the  use  of  a  limi 
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or  essential  member  of  the  body.  —  A  crippling  ;  mu¬ 
tilation;  a  laming;  injury;  privation  of  an  essential 
part;  as,  “a  maim  in  history.” — Hayward. 

Mai  m'eilness,  n.  A  stare  or  condition  of  being  maimed 
or  crippled. 

Ma  in,  n.  [A.  S.  mrrgn ,  power,  strength,  front  magan,  to 
be  strong  <ir  able]  Strength;  force;  power;  might; 
violent  effort. 

“  With  might  and  main,  he  hasted  to  get  up  again.” — Budibras. 

• — That  which  is  principal  or  chief;  gross;  bulk;  major 
part ;  greater  portion ;  —  hence,  the  ocean ;  the  high  or 
great  sea,  as  distinguished  from  bays,  straits,  rivers,  Ac. 

“  She  looked  and  saw  the  heaving  of  the  main."  —  Byron. 

—The  mainland  or  continent,  as  distinguished  from  an 
island. 

“  In  the  pleasant  i»Ie  of  Alves,  upon  the  Spanish  Main."— Kingsley. 

— A  principal  pipe  conducting  from  a  meter  or  reservoir; 
us,  a  gas-main,  a  water-main. 

(Naut.)  In  a  vessel  with  three  masts,  the  centre  mast, 
hatchway,  Ac.  If  she  have  but  two  masts,  it  is  the 
aftermast ;  unless  the  vessel  be  a  yawl  or  ketch,  when 
the  mast  nearest  the  bow  is  the  mainmast.  In  one- 
masted  vessels,  if  the  mast  be  given  a  name,  it  is  the 
mainmast.  In  all  rigs,  the  main  or  mainmast  is  the 
principal  and  tallest  mast. 

Forcing-main,  the  supply-pipe  of  a  pump.  —  In  the 
main,  for  the  most  part;  principally;  on  the  whole;  as, 
he  is  a  good  fellow  in  the  main. 

Main,  a.  [See  above.]  Mighty ;  huge;  vast ;  powerful ; 
as,  “  the  main  abyss.”  (Milton.) — Chief;  principal ;  fore¬ 
most  ;  leading ;  first  in  size,  quality,  rank,  importance,  Ac. 

“  Be  careful  still  of  the  main  chance,  my  son."  —  Dryden. 

— That  has  most  power  in  producing  an  effect. 

”  Main  reason  to  persuade  immediate  war.” — Milton. 

Main,  n.  [Fr.,  hand,  from  Lat.  manus .]  A  hand  at 
dice;  as,  to  throw  a  main  in  the  game  of  hazard. 

(  Sports.)  A  match  fought  by  two  cocks. 

Mat n  •beam,  n.  (Mach.)  See  Beam 

Main  Body,  n.  (Mil.)  The  principal  body  of  an  army. 

Main'-booin,  n.  ( Naut .)  A  spar  for  extending  the 
mainsail  of  a  vessel  of  small  size. 

Mai n  -couple,  (-kup'l,)  n.  (Arch.)  The  chief  truss 
in  a  roof. 

Main'-lleck,  n.  (Naut.)  The  deck  immediately  below 
the  spar-deck  in  frigates  and  line-of-battle  ships. 

Ma  ine,  the  most  easterly  State  of  the  American  Union, 
extends  between  42°  57'  and  47°  30'  N.  Lat.,  and 
S°  45'  and  10°  10'  E.  Lon.  from  Washington,  having 
N.W.  and  N.  Lower  Canada,  E.New  Brunswick,  W.  New 
Hampshire,  and  S.  and  S.E.  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  Its 
greatest  length  in  a  diagonal  line  from  the  mouth  of 
Piscataqua  River  to  the  N.  Angle  is  320  m. ;  its 
maximum  width  from  the  sea  to  the  Cauada  line  is  160 
m. ;  and,  on  a  straight  line  from  the  embouchure  of  the 
Piscataqua  to  Quoddy  Head,  250  m.  Area,  31,766  sq.  m. 
Gen.  Desc.  M.  has  a  greater  extent  of  coast,  and  more 
good  harbors,  than  any  other  State  of  the  Union.  Its 
shores  are  all  along  indented  by  deep  bays ;  and  the 
opposite  sea  is 
studded  with  nu¬ 
merous,  fine,  and 
cons  i  d  e  r ah  1 e 
islands,  one  of  the 
largest  of  which. 

Mount  Desert,  is 
noted  for  its  13 
mountain  peaks, 
the  highest  being 
upwards  of 
2,000  feet  above 
sea-levol.  Near  the 
seaboard,  the  sur¬ 
face  is  level,  but 
it  rises  on  pro¬ 
ceeding  inland, 
and  most  part  of 
the  State  is  hilly. 

In  the  N.W.  a 
mountain-chain  forms  the  watershed  between  the 
streams  that  join  the  St.  Lawrence  and  those  that  fall 
into  the  Atlantic;  and  a  lateral  branch  from  this  chain, 
between  Lat.  46°  and  46°  30',  separates  the  Kennebec, 
Penobscot,  Ac.,  on  the  S.,  from  that  of  the  St.  John’s 
on  the  N.  Several  of  the  summits  in  M.  reach  an  eleva¬ 
tion  of  4,000  feet ;  and  Mt.  Katahdin,  near  Lat.  46°_ 
which  attains  an  altitude  of  5,335  feet,  is  reckoned  the 
highest  ground  between  the  Atlantic  and  the  St.  Law¬ 
rence.  It  has  been  estimated  that  one-sixth  part  of  the 
surface  of  the  State  consists  of  water ;  there  are  nu¬ 
merous  lakes,  chiefly  in  the  N.,  the  largest  of  which, 
Moosehead,  is  50  m.  in  breadth.  Other  considerable 
sheets  of  water  are  theChesuncook,  Millinoket,  Schoodic, 
Umbagog,  and  Lebago.  The  principal  rivers  are  the 
St.  John’s,  Penobscot,  Kennebec,  Androscoggin,  and 
St.  Croix,  all  having  a  generally  S.  direction,  emptying 
into  bays  on  the  Atlantic  coast.  Several  of  these  rivers 
are  navigable  for  the  greater  part  of  their  course. — 
Meteornl.  The  climate  is  cold  ;  ice  and  snow  last,  in  the 
N.  and  central  parts,  from  Oct.  to  April,  and  the  sum¬ 
mer  is  short;  but  the  atmosphere  is  generally  clear,  the 
weather  uniform,  and  the  country  salubrious.  —  Soil  and 
Yeget.  The  soil  on  or  near  the  coast  is  sandy  and  poor; 
but  it  improves  greatly  as  it  recedes  inwards,  especially 
along  the  banks  of  the  rivers,  and  is  especially  adapted 
to  grazing.  The  greater  portion  of  the.  State  was  origi¬ 
nally  covered  with  dense  forests  of  fine  fir  and  birch. 
Much  of  this  has  been  cut  off.  especially  the  large  pines 
and  the  best  of  the  spruce;  the  amount  of  pine  cut  in 
1880.  reached  over  100.000.000  feet.  Of  late  efforts  have 
ibeeu  made  toward  a  better  protection  of  the  forests  of  i 


this  State.  Viewed  as  a  whole,  M.  is  undoubtedly  one 
of  the  most  interesting  portions  of  this  continent,  or, 
indeed,  of  the  world.  Its  immense  extent  of  seacoast 
and  numerous  harbors,  its  unequalled  water  power  and 
the  proximity  of  that  power  to  the  sea.  its  variety  of 
surface,  its  plains,  valleys,  mountains  and  lakes  render 
M.  not  only  a  rich  field  for  the  agriculturist,  but  un¬ 
paralleled  for  its  manufacturing  facilities.' — Agriculture 
is  the  leading  industry  of  M.,  yet  it  does  not  occupy 
that  advanced  position  as  an  agricultural  Stale  to  which 
it  is  entitled.  In  the  northern  and  eastern  portions  ot 
the  State  large  areas  of  rich  farming  lands  lie  dormant, 
notably  in  the  great  county  of  Aroostook.  The  soil  is 
deep  and  rich,  markets  are  readily  accessible,  and  prices 
of  produce  remunerative.  The  climate,  although  severe, 
is  mild  when  compared  with  that  of  other  portions  of 
the  country;  no  “blizzards,”  no  devastating  tornadoes, 
no  lack  of  fuel,  no  malarial  diseases.  The  agricultural 
products  of  the  State  embrace  a  wide  range.  While  the 
leading  staples  are  hay,  potatoes,  corn  slid  oats,  excel¬ 
lent  yields  of  wheat,  barley  and  sugar-beets  reward  the 
skilled  farmer.  Of  fruit,  the  apple  is  plentiful  in  the 
western  portions  of  the  State,  while  pears,  peaches, 
grapes,  strawberries  and  many  of  the  small  fruits 
flourish  and  find  place  in  the  markets.  The  products 
of  M.,  other  than  agricultural,  are  important.  The 
storing  and  importation  of  ice,  -which  forms  on  its  nu¬ 
merous  lakes  and  rivers,  is  fast  becoming  a  vast  busi¬ 
ness.  It  is  a  “crop”  that  never  fails,  and  finds  a  ready 
market. — Manufactures.  A/.’s  leading  manufacture  is 
that  of  lumber.  On  her  many  rivers  and  along  the 
interior  railroad  lines,  water  and  steam  sawmills 
abound.  Lumber-laden  vessels  swarm  out  from  the 
numerous  bays  and  inlets  along  the  coast  like  so  many 
bees  from  a  hive,  and  take  their  “  departure”  for  the 
great  markets  of  the  world,  while  the  railroad  lines 
supply  the  home  demand.  The  business  of  lime  burning 
is  also  extensively  carried  on.  The  manufacture  ot 
cotton  goods  is  extensive,  in  which  Lewistown  and 
Auburn  rank  first,  having  some  of  the  largest  and  finest 
mills  in  New  England.  Other  manufacturing  industries 
include  woollen  goods,  leather,  boots  and  shoes,  flour, 
liaper,  and  foundry  products,  the  canning  of  fruit,  lob¬ 
sters,  Ac.,  and  ship  building,  once  the  leading  industry 
of  M.,  but  at  present  much  reduced  in  importance.  The 
gathering  of  ice  is  an  important  winter  industry,  it 
being  exported  south  in  summer.  There  are  extensive 
quarries  of  granite,  which  presents  many  handsome 
varieties  ;  vast  beds  of  copper  exist,  some  of  them  rich  ; 
slate  of  high  grade  is  very  abundant,  and  there  are 
many  other  mineral  products.  Extensive  fisheries  of 
cod,  mackerel,  herring,  and  salmon  employ  a  very  con¬ 
siderable  amount  of  labor  and  capital. — Pol.  Dio.  The 
State  is  divided  into  16  counties,  as  follows: 

Androscoggin,  Hancock,  Oxford,  Somerset, 

Aroostook,  Kennebec,  Penobscot,  Waldo, 

Cumberland,  Knox,  Piscataquis,  Washington, 

Franklin,  Lincoln,  Sagadahoc,  York. 

Chief  towns.  Augusta  (cap.),  Portland,  Bangor,  Lewis¬ 
ton,  Bath,  Belfast,  Rockland,  Saco,  Ac. —  Govt.,  etc.  The 
legislative  power  is  vested  in  a  senate  of  31  members, 
and  a  house  of  representatives  of  151  members,  who,  to- 
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gether  with  the  governor,  are  chosen  annually  by  nil 
male  citizens,  other  than  paupers,  who  have  resided  in 
the  State  during  the  three  months  immediately  preced¬ 
ing  the  election,  and  paid  taxes.  The  governor  is  assisted 
by  an  executive  council  of  7  members,  elected  by  the 
legislature.  The  general  assembly  of  the  two  houses 
convenes  annually  at  Augusta.  The  supreme  judicial 
court  has  all  the  usual  (lowers  of  a  court  of  chancery. 
The  judges  are  appointed  by  the  governor  with  the  con¬ 
sent  of  the  council,  and  hold  office  during  good  behavior. 
All  judicial  offices  are,  however,  vacated  at  the  age  of 
70  years.  Each  town  is  required  by  law  to  raise  annually 
a  sum  equal  to  $1.00  for  each  head  of  population, 
which  is  distributed  among  the  town  schools  in  the  ratio 
of  the  number  of  scholars  for  each.  The  scholastic 
system  pursued  is  excellent,  and  education  very  gener¬ 
ally  prevails.  There  are  several  State  normal  schools, 
and  the  diffusion  of  higher  education  is  provided  for 
by  Waterville  College,  at  Waterville;  Bowdoin  College, 
at  Brunswick;  Bates  College,  at  Lewistown,  and  Maine 
State  College,  at  Orono.  The  Maine  Liquor  Law,  the 
earliest  of  the  State  laws  for  the  prevention  of  the  sale 
of  liquor,  was  enacted  in  1851,  aud  is  still  maintained 
with  considerable,  though  far  from  complete,  efficiency. 
M.  sends  4  members  to  Congress,  and  has  6  votes  in  the 
electoral  body.  The  bulk  of  the  people  of  this  State 
are  of  the  Puritan  stock  of  New  England,  but  a  con¬ 
siderable  body  of  the  French  Acadians  have  occupied 
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for  about  150  years  a  fertile  region  on  the  St.  John ‘s 
river,  and  there  is  a  large  element  of  French  Canadians  of 
more  recent  immigration.  An  old  German  colony  near 
the  coast  has  become  completely  Americanized,  but  there 
has  been  a  later  influx  of  German,  Swedish,  and  Irish 
settlers.— Hist.  Alter  the  probable  early  visits  of  the 
Northmen,  and  the  -voyage  of  Cabot  in  1498,  it  seems 
to  be  a  fairly  established  fact  that  the  coast  was  not 
visited  by  voyagers  until  the  French  expedition  under 
Verrazano,  in  1524,  of  Gomez,  the  Spaniard,  in  1525.  and 
of  Rut,  under  the  English,  in  1527,  which  were  simply 
cursory  visits  without  any  results.  In  1656,  Andre 
Thevet,  a  Jesuit  priest,  sailed  in  a  French  ship  along 
the  entire  coast,  entered  Penobscot  Bay,  where  he  spent 
five  days,  and  had  numerous  conferences  with  the  na¬ 
tives.  This  is  the  last  notice  we  have  of  M.  to  the  close 
of  the  16th  century.  The  first  attempt  to  settle  upon  the 
territory  was  made  by  'he  French,  under  Pe  Monts,  who, 
having  received  a  patent  from  the  French  k:ng.  planted 
a  large  colony  on  Neutral  Island,  in  the  River  St.  Croix, 
to  which  he  gave  that  name  in  1604;  but  the  location 
being  unfavorable,  it  was  abandoned  the  next  year.  In 
1605,  the  coast  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  River  St. 
George  was  visited  by  Capt.  Weymouth  and  partially 
explored,  which  led  to  the  well-appointed  expedition  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Kennebec  River  in  1607,  under  com¬ 
mand  of  Capt.  George  Pophnm  as  president,  and  Capt. 
Raleigh  Gilbert  as  admiral,  sent  forth  by  Sir  John  Pop- 
liam  and  Sir  Ferdinando  Gorges,  with  a  view  to  colonize 
this  portion  of  the  coast,  for  which,  and  the  whole  coun¬ 
try  from  34°  to  44°  N.  Lat.,  a  charter  had  been  obtained 
from  James  I.,  in  1606.  But  owing  to  various  unfortu¬ 
nate  circumstances,  the  colony  became  discouraged,  and 
returned  to  England  in  the  following  year.  In  1613, 
French  Jesuits  established  a  mission  on  Mt.  Desert 
Island,  which  was  expelled  by  the  English  the  next  year. 
In  1616,  Sir  Ferdinando  Gorges,  a  leading  promoter  of 
colonization  in  M.,  sent  his  agent,  Richard  Vines,  with 
a  small  company,  to  Saco,  to  remain  during  the  winter, 
explore  the  country,  and  test  the  climate.  Captain 
John  Smith  visited  and  explored  the  coast  in  1614,  exam¬ 
ining  it  as  far  south  as  Cape  Cod.  He  prepared  a 
map  on  which  be  gave  this  region  the  name  of  New 
Fngland,  which  designation,  as  we  know,  has  been  main¬ 
tained.  In  1620  the  king  of  Great  Britain  made  a 
division  of  the  grand  charter  of  1606,  and  granted  to  the 
Plymouth  Company,  in  England,  the  whole  country 
lying  between  40°  and  48°  N.  Lat.,  and  to  the  Virginia 
Company,  the  S.  portion  of  the  original  patent.  This 
gave  a  new  impulse  to  commercial  operations,  and  nu¬ 
merous  vessels  were  fitted  out  for  the  fisheries  and  fur 
trade.  In  1622,  Gorges  and  Capt.  John  Mason  obtained 
of  the  Plymouth  Company  a  grant  of  the  territory  lying 
between  the  Merrimac  and  Kennebec  rivers,  and  the 
next  year  planted  a  colony  at  the  mouth  of  the  Pisca¬ 
taqua,  which  was  the  first  permanent  occupation  of  the 
mainland  in  Maine.  Gorges  and  Mason  divided  their 
possessions,  the  former  taking  all  E.  of  the  Piscataqua, 
Mason  all  W.  In  1624,  Gorges  established  a  colony  at 
York.  In  the  next  year,  Pemaquid  was  occupied,  under 
grants  from  the  Plymouth  Company.  From  1630  to 
1632  settlements  were  commenced  in  Saco,  Biddeford, 
Scarborough,  Cape  Elizabeth,  and  Portland,  all  of  which 
continued  to  prosper  untii  the  Indian  war  of  1625,  when 
they  were  all  overthrown,  as  well  as  those  between  the 
Kennebec  and  Penobscot  rivers.  E.  of  the  Penobscot 
the  French  had  possession,  and  very  little  improvement 
was  made  there  till  after  the  revolution  of  1775,  although 
Sir  William  Alexander,  Earl  of  Stirling,  had  a  grant  of 
the  whole  country  to  Pemaquid,  including  Nova  Scotia. 
On  the  division  by  the  Plymouth  Company  of  their  pat¬ 
ent  among  the  proprietors,  the  portion  lying  between 
Piscataqua  and  Kennebec  rivers  was  awarded  to  Gorges, 
in  1635.  confirmed  by  the  king  in  1639,  and  he  forthwith 
established  a  regular  govt.  o”er  it,  under  his  deputy, 
assisted  by  an  assembly  of  delegates  chosen  by  the  peo¬ 
ple;  and  by  the  royal  patent  of  confirmation  it  received 
the  name  which  is  now  extended  over  the  whole  terri¬ 
tory.  His  govt,  continued  under  himself  and  heirs,  with 
occasional  interruption,  during  the  period  of  the  Com¬ 
monwealth  in  England,  and  the  usurpation  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  until  1677,  when  the  heirs,  wearied  of  the  con¬ 
flicts  with  Massachusetts  for  jurisdiction,  sold  their  in¬ 
terest  tc  that  persistent  colony  for  $6,250.  The  prov. 
between  the  Kennebec  and  Penobscot  rivers  was  grant¬ 
ed  by  Charles  II.,  in  1664.  to  his  brother  the  Duke  of 
York  (afterwards  James  II.),  who  had  the  year  before 
purchased  the  territory  awarded  to  the  Earl  of  Stirling 
in  the  division  of  the  country,  of  his  heirs,  and  imme¬ 
diately  established  a  seat  of  govt,  there  at  the  city  of 
Pemaquid,  where  a  strong  fort  was  built.  This  country 
was  surrendered  to  Mass,  in  1686,  who  took  possession, 
exercised  govt,  over  it  as  far  E.  as  Penobscot,  which, 
with  all  the  territory  E.  to  the  St.  Croix  and  Nova  Sco¬ 
tia,  was  confirmed  to  her  by  the  Provincial  charter  of 
1691.  She  afterwards  re'inquished  Nova  Scotia,  but  all 
the  remainder  was  secured  to  her  by  the  treaty  of  1783, 
which  established  the  independence  of  the  U.  States,  and 
she  retained  possession  and  jurisdiction  until  the  sepa¬ 
ration  of  1820  took  place,  which  constituted  M.  a  separate 
and  independent  member  of  the  Federal  Union.  Fop. 
The  population  ha#  not  rapidly  increased,  it  being 
828,279,  in  1860;  648,936,  in  1880;  and  660,261,  in  1890. 
This  includes  a  small  remnant  of  Indians. 

Maine,  Main,  or  Mayn.  a  river  of  Central  Germany, 
formed  by  the  junction  of  the  White  and  Red  Maine,  in 
Bavaria,  24  m.  N.W.  of  Bayreuth.  The  M.  flow's  gener¬ 
ally  W.,  a  course  of  300  m.,  falling  into  the  Rhine  oppo¬ 
site  Mentz.  It  is  navigable  for  the  last  220  in. 

Maine,  an  ancient  prov.  in  the  W.  of  France,  now  com¬ 
prised  in  the  depts.  of  Mayenne  and  Sarthe. 
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MAINE 


Land  area, 

29,895  sq.  m. 

Water  area, 

3,145  sq.m. 

Pop . 661, 0S6 

Male....  882,590 
Female  .328,496 
Native  ..582,125 
Foreign. .78,961 
White... 659,263 
African  ...1,190 

Chinese . 73 

Japanese . 1 

Indian . 559 


COUNTIES. 

AndroscogginC7 
Aroostook  . .  F  2 
Cumberland  .C  8 
Franklin ....  B  5 

Hancock . G  6 

Kennebec ...  D  7 

Knox . E  7 

Lincoln  . D  7 

Oxford . B  6 

Penobscot  ...F  5 
Piscataquis.. E  4 
Sagadahoc..  _D  8 
Somerset ....  C  4 

Waldo . E  6 

Washington  _H  5 
York . B  8 


CHIEF  CITIES. 

Pop.— Thousands. 

36  Portland.  C  8 
22  Lewiston  C  7 
19  Bangor  __  F  6 
14  Biddeford  C  9 
11  Auburn..  C  7 
11  Augusta. I)  7 

9  Bath . II  8 

8  Rockland.  E  7 

7  Calais . I  5 

7  WatervilleD  6 
7  AVestbrookC  8 

6  Saco . C  8 

6  BrunswickD  8 
5  Gardiner.. I)  7 
5  Deering...  C  8 
5  Oldtown  .  F  6 
5  Cape  Eliza¬ 
beth..  C  8 
5  Belfast.... E  7 
5  SkowheganD  6 
5  Eastport  .  I  6 
5  Ellsworth. G  6 
5  Camden. ..E  7 
4  Brewer...  F  6 
4  Caribou.  .  G  2 
4  Houlton  _.H  3 
4  Ft.FairfieldH  2 
4  Fairfield..  D  6 
4  WaldoboroE  7 
3  S.  BerwickB  9 
3  Deer  Isle.. F  7 
3  Hallowell. D  7 
3  Kennebunk  C  9 
3  Lisbon....  C  7 
3  ItichmondD  7 
3  PresqueIsleG2 
3  ThomastonE  7 
3  BucksportF  6 
3  Gorhatn...  C  8 
3  Kittery  ...B  9 
3  Bristol ...  E  8 

3  Orono . F  6 

3  Dexter.... E  5 
3  Cumberland 

Mills.O  8 
3  VinalhavenF  7 
3  Bridgton  B  7 
3  FrenchvilleG  1 
3  Pittsfield. .E  6 
2  St.  George  E  7 
2  Hampden  F  6 
2  Freeport. .C  8 
2  Poland  ....C  7 
2  Chelsea... D  7 
2  Berwick..  B  9 
2  Kennebunk 

Port-.C  9 
2  Rockport.  E  7 
2  Winthrop.D  7 
2  Yarmouth  C  8 

2  Lubec . I  6 

2  Oakland.. D  6 
2  Warren  ...E  7 
2  Tremont..G  7 
2  Machias  ..H  6 

2  Wells _ B  9 

2  SpringvaleB  9 
2  WoodfordsC  8 
2  Blue  HilL.F  7 
2  MillbridgeH  6 
2  Eden...  .G  7 

2  Dover _ E  5 

2  Jonesport  H  6 
2  Fort  Kent  F  1 
2  Madison..  D  6 
2  Winslow.. D  6 
2  N.  Berwick  B  9 
2  Bar  HarborG  7 
2  Scarboro..C  8 
2  CherryfieldG  6 
2  Lincoln... F  5 
2  Wiscasset  D  8 
2  Foxcroft.  E  5 
2  GouldsboroH  7 
2  Boothbay 

Harbor.D  8 
2Searsport.F  6 
2  Norridge- 

wock..D  6 
2  Wilton  ...C  6 
2  Lisbon  Falls 

C  8 


Maine— cont'd. 
Pop.— Thousands. 
2  Falmouth. C  8 

2  Jay . C  6 

2Clfnton...D  6 
2  Pembroke.  I  6 
2  Bowdoin- 

ham..I)  7 

1  Eliot . B  9 

1  Oxford  . . .  C  7 
1  Anson  _...D  6 
1  MachiasPortI  6 

1  Union . E  7 

1  China . E  7 

1  Orrington  F  6 
1  ParsonsfieldB8 
1  Phippsburg  D  8 
1  Phillips... C  6 
I  Topsliam  .  D  8 
1  Jefferson  ,E  7 
1  Orland  ....F  6 
1  Sullivan...G  6 
1  Monmouth  C  7 
1  Lincolnville 

F  7 

1  WaterboroB  8 
1  Mount  Des- 

ert.G  7 
1  Penobscot  F  7 

1  Canton _ C  7 

1  Newcastle  D  7 
1  Randolph. D  7 
1  Franklin.. G  6 
1  Lebanon..  B  9 
1  FarmingtonC6 
1  Monson  ..E  5 
1  SangervilleE  5 
1  New  Glou¬ 
cester...  C  8 
1  Washington  E  7 
1  Bradford.. F  5 
1  Corinna...E  6 
1  St.  Albans.  E  6 
1  Buckfield..C  7 
1  Livermore 

Falls. C  6 
1  Hancock. ,G  6 
1  Newport..  E  6 
1  Van  BurenG  1 
1  South  Paris!'.  7 
4  Livermore  C  7 
1  Harringtonll  6 
1  Stockton 

Springs  .F  6 
1  Searsmont  E  7 

1  Benton _ E  6 

1  Brownfield  11  8 
1  Monticello  1 1  3 
4  Canaan.... I)  6 
4  Cornish...  B  8 
4  Frankfort  F  6 
4  Washburn  G  2 
4  Belgrade.. D  7 
4  Appleton  E  7 
4  BrownvilleE  5 
4  Athens. ...D  6 

4  Carmel _ F  6 

4  New  Sharon 

D  6 

1  Cutler  ....  I  6 
4  Danforth.  H  4 
4  Hiram  ....B  8 
4  Montvllle.E  7 
4  Brooklin__F  7 
4  Dresden  ..I)  7 
4  Albion  ,_..E  6 
4  New  Port¬ 
land  . .  D  6 
1  Mechanic 

Falls. .C  7 
1  Alfred....  B  9 

1  Milo . F  5 

4  Princeton  H  5 
1  Guilford. .E  5 
4  Porter....  B  8 
1  Damariscotta 
E  8 

4  Sedgwick .  F  7 
4  Woolwich  D  8 
4  Islesboro  .F  7 
4  Palmyra..E  6 

4  Leeds . C  7 

1  Dixfield...  C  6 
4  Castine.  ..F  7 
4  Garland... E  5 
1  CharlestonE  5 
1  Webster. .C  7 

Pop.— Hundreds, 

9  Exeter  ....E  6 

9  Winn . G  5 

9  Norway. ..15  7 
9  Dixmont_.E  6 
9  Greene.... C  7 
9  Milltown..  I  5 
9  S.  Norridge- 
wock-.l'  6 
9  Windsor..  D  7 
8  RoundPondE8 
8  Georgetown 

I)  8 

8  Burnham  .E  6 

8  Casco . C  7 

8  Old  OrchardC  8 
8  Hartland__D  6 
8  Cornville  .D  6 

8  Blaine . H  3 

8  Bethel  ....B  7 

8  Wayne _ C  7 

8  North  Anson 
I)  6 

8  Bingham.. I)  5 
8  Denmark  .B  8 
8  Addison 

Point.. H  6 
7  Andover.. B  6 
7  Greens  Land¬ 
ing.. F  7 
7  Brooks.... E  6 
7  Duck  PondC  8 
7  South  West 
Harbor. .G  7 


Maine— cont'd. 
Pop.  -  Hundreds. 

7  Bremen.... E  S 
7  Knightsville 

C  8 

6  Albany... .B  7 

6  Unity . E  6 

6  Strong....  C  6 
6  N  ew  Harbor 

E  8 

6  Tenants 

Harbor.. E  8 
6  Detroit...  E  6 
6  Columbia. H  6 
6  Liberty...  E  7 

5  Patten _ G  4 

5  W  est  Paris  B  7 

5  Acton . B  8 

5  Stroudwater 

C  8 

5  Fryeburg.  B  7 


MAIN 


MAJE 


MAJO 


1961 


Wttill©,  a  river  of  Ireland,  flowing  into  Castlemain1 
Harbor. 

Maine,  in  Illinois ,  a  post-township  of  Cook  coun- 
ty. 

Maine,  in  Iowa,  a  township  of  Linn  co. 

Maine,  in  A  etc  lork,  a  post-village  and  township 
of  Broome  county,  about  70  miles  south  of  Syra¬ 
cuse. 

Maine,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  township  of  Columbia1 
co. 

Maine  Prairie,  in  California,  a  post-village  of  So¬ 
lano  cc.,  abt.  18  m.  N.E.  of  Suesin  City. 

Maine  Prairie,  in  Minnesota,  a  post-townshp  of 
;  Stearns  co. 

Maines'bnrg-,  in  Pennsylvania,  a.  post-village  of  Tioga 
co.,  abt.  42  in.  N.  of  Williamsport. 

Maine-et-liOire,  ( main-ai'lwawr ,)  a  dept,  of  France, 
formed  from  the  old  prov.  of  Anjou,  in  Lat.  between  47° 
and  47°  50'  N  ,  Lon.  0°  and  1  W.,  having  N.  the  depts. 
Mayenne  and  Sarthe,  E.  Indre-et-Loire,  S.  Vienne,  Deux- 
Sevres,  and  Vendee,  W.  Loire-Inferieure.  Area,  2,784 
sq.  m.  The  surface  is  generally  undulating.  The  soil 
is  very  fertile  and  well  cultivated.  The  principal  rivers 
are  the  Loire,  which  intersects  it  from  E.  to  W.,  the 
Anthion,  Maine,  Thonet,  and  Layon.  Prod.  Hemp,  flax, 
fruits,  grain,  and  cattle.  Min.  Granite,  marble,  flint, 
and  slate.  Manuf.  Linens,  ginghams,  calicoes,  sail¬ 
cloth,  Ac.  The  chief  towns  are  Angers,  the  cap.,  Bauge, 
Beauprean,  Saumur,  and  Segre.  Pop.  632,325. 

Main  -hamper,  n.  [Fr.  main,  hand,  and  Eng.  ham¬ 
per.]  A  hamper  portable  by  the  hand;  a  hand-basket 
for  carrying  grapes  to  the  wine-press. 

Main'-keel,  n.  (Naut.)  The  chief  or  inner  keel  of  a 
vessel,  as  distinguished  from  th e  false  keel.  See  Keel. 

Main -land,  n.  The  continent ;  the  principal  land,  as 
distinguished  from  an  island. 

Mainland  of  Shetland,  or  Zetland,  the  largest 
of  the  Shetland  islands.  Ext.  60  m.  long  from  N.  to  S., 
and  from  6  to  18  broad.  Desc.  The  interior  is  moun¬ 
tainous  and  barren  ;  but  along  the  shores  the  soil  is  only 
moderately  fertile,  and  interspersed  with  marshy  plains. 
Pop.  16.000. 

Main'-links, n.  (Mach.)  The  links  in  the  parallel  mo¬ 
tion  which  connect  the  piston-rod  to  the  beam  of  a 
steam-engine. 

Mainly,  adv.  Chiefly;  principally;  cardinally. 

"A  vice  inductive  mainly  to  the  sin  of  Eve.”  —  Milton . 

— Greatly  :  to  a  high  degree;  mightily  ;  absolutely. 

Mainmast, n.  (Naut.)  The  principal  mast  in  a  ship 
nr  vessel. 

Main'or,  n.  (Old  Eng.  Law.)  See  Manner. 

Main'pernable,  a.  (Law.)  Bailable;  admissible 
to  mainprise  ;  permitting  the  giving  of  surety  of  main¬ 
pernors. 

Main'pernor,  n.  (Law)  A  surety  or  bail  for  ap¬ 
pearance  at  a  spetified  day. 

Main  prise,  n.  [Fr.  main,  the  hand,  and pris,  taken.] 
(Eng.  Law.)  The  taking  or  receiving  of  a  person  into 
friendly  custody,  who  might  otherwise  be  committed  to 
prison,  upon  security  given  that  he  shall  be  forthcom¬ 
ing  at  a  time  and  place  assigned.  Mainprise  differs 
from  bail  in  that  he  who  is  mainprised  is  said  to  bq  at ! 
large  until  the  day  of  his  appearance ;  but  he  that  is 
bailed  is  not  said  to  be  at  large,  or  at  his  own  liberty, 
but  may  be  confined  by  his  sureties.  The  writ  of  main¬ 
prise  is  directed  to  a  sheriff,  commanding  him  to  take 
sureties  for  the  prisoner’s  appearance,  usually  called! 
mainpernors,  and  to  set  him  at  large. 

— v.  a.  (Law.)  To  allow  to  go  at  large,  on  surety  of 
mainpernors ;  — said  of  a  prisoner. 

Mainsail,  n.  (Naut.)  The  principal  sail  of  a  ship. 

Main'sheet,  n.  (Naut.)  The  sheet  of  the  mainsail. 

Main'spring',  n.  The  chief  spring  or  fountain;  the 
principal  spring  of  any  mechanical  contrivance,  as  a 
watch  or  timepiece ;  —  hence,  the  governing  motive ;  the 
ruling  cause  of  action. 

Main  stay,  n.  (Naut.)  The  stay  reaching  from  the 
foot  of  a  ship’s  foremast  to  the  maintop. — Chief  re¬ 
liance;  main  dependence  ;  principal  support. 

Maintain',  v.  n.  [Fr.  maintenir ;  Lat.  manus,  the 
hand,  and  tene n,  to  hold.]  To  hold,  preserve,  or  keep 
in  any  particular  state,  position,  or  condition;  to  sus¬ 
tain  ;  to  support ;  to  keep  or  bear  up ;  to  uphold ;  to 
keep ;  not  to  suffer  to  fail  or  to  decline;  as,  to  maintain 
one’s  present  reputation,  to  maintain  the  blood  in  a 
state  of  richness,  to  maintain  a  certain  head  of  steam. 
—  To  hold  or  defend;  to  keep  possession  of;  to  hold 
out ;  not  to  surrender,  lose,  or  relinquish. 

“  This  place,  these  pledges  of  your  love  maintain."  —  Dryden. 

— To  justify;  to  vindicate;  to  support  argument;  to  sus¬ 
tain  by  intellectual  force;  to  stand  to  as  being  just  or 
defensible;  as,  his  claim  cannot  be  maintained  by  law. 
— To  continue  ;  to  keep  up ;  to  persist  in  ;  not  to  suffer 
to  cease  or  fail  ;  as,  to  maintain  secrecy. 

“  Some  did  the  song,  and  some  the  choir  maintain.”  — Dryden. 

r-To  support:  to  keep  up:  to  bear  or  sustain  the  expense 
of;  to  supply  with  things  needful  and  necessary;  as,  to 
maintain  a  family. 

— r.  n.  To  assert,  as  a  tenet ;  to  affirm  a  position. 

Maintainable,  a.  That  may  be  maintained,  sup¬ 
ported,  preserved,  or  sustained;  that  may  be  defended 
or  kept  by  force  or  resistance ;  vindicable;  defensible; 
justifiable. 

Maintain'er,  n.  One  who  maintains;  one  who  sup¬ 
ports,  defends,  preserves,  justifies,  sustains,  or  vindicates. 

“  The  maintainert  and  cherishers  of  a  regular  devotion."  South 

Maintain'or,  n.  (Crim.  Law.)  One  who  maintains 
or  seconds  a  cause  depending  between  others  by  furnish¬ 
ing  money.  Ac. 

Maintenance,  n.  Act  of  maintaining;  sustenance;. 


sustentation  ;  support  by  means  of  supplies  of  food,1 
clothing, and  other  conveniences;  defence;  vindication; 
protection;  security  from  failure  or  decline. 

“  God  assigned  Adam  maintenance  of  life.” — Booker. 

— That  which  maintains,  upholds,  or  supports;  that  which 
supplies  conveniences;  means  of  sustenance  or  protec¬ 
tion  ;  as,  a  bare  maintenance,  a  separate  maintenance. 

(Crim.  Law.)  An  officious  intermeddling  in  a  suit 
that  in  no  way  belongs  to  one,  by  maintaining  and  assist¬ 
ing  either  party  with  money,  or  otherwise  to  prosecute 
or  defend  it. 

Cap  of  Maintenance.  (Her.)  In  England,  a  cap  of 
honor  formerly  worn  by  dukes,  as  indicative  of  their 
rank.  —  A  fur  cap  of  office  worn  by  the  Lord-Mayor  of 
London  in  state  pageants. 

Main'tenon,  Fran$oise  d’Aubigne,  Marchioness  be, 
who  rose  to  share  the  throne  of  France,  was  B.  1635,  in' 
the  prison  of  Niort,  where  her  father,  Constant  d’Au¬ 
bigne,  was  confined  for  having  killed  his  first  wife  and 
her  lover,  whom  he  had  taken  in  adultery.  On  his  re¬ 
lease,  he  went  with  his  family  to  Martinique,  and  died 
there  in  1646,  leaving  his  wfidow  so  poor  that  she  re¬ 
turned  to  Europe  without  this  child,  who  was  sent  after) 
her  to  France,  and  there  taken  under  the  protection  of  j 
her  aunt,  Madame  Villette,  who  brought  her  up  in  the 
Protestant  persuasion,  from  which,  owing  to  the  inter¬ 
ference  of  her  mether,  a  strict  Catholic,  she  was  after¬ 
wards  converted.  Subsequently,  being  left  in  very  re¬ 
duced  circumstances,  she  married  the  celebrated  poet 
and  novelist  Scarron.  On  his  death,  in  1660,  she  obtained 
the  continuance  of  his  pension  through  the  intercession 
of  Madame  de  Montespan.who  also  appointed  her  govern¬ 
ess  of  the  children  which  she  had  by  Louis  XIV.  This 
connection  brought  her  under  the  notice  of  the  monarch, 
who  increased  her  pension,  and  in  1679  changed  her 
name  to  M.,  giving  her  an  estate  with  that  title.  Be¬ 
coming  fond  of  her  society,  he  gradually  passed  from 
intimacy  to  love;  Montespan  was  supplanted,  and  La 
Chaise,  his  confessor,  having  advised  him  to  sanction  his 
wishes  by  a  secret  but  formal  marriage,  it  was  solem¬ 
nized  in  1685.  After  her  elevation,  she  lived  in  a  sort  of  j 
retirement  from  the  world.  Louis  visited  her  several 
times  a  day,  and  transacted  business  with  his  ministers  , 
in  her  apartments,  while  she  read  or  otherwise  employed 
herself.  The  king,  who  sometimes  teased  her  with  his 
ill-humor,  endeavored  to  atone  for  this  by  proofs  of  his ) 
esteem  such  as  he  had  never  shown  to  any  other  woman. 
But  she  feared  to  attract  the  notice  of  the  nation,  and 
would  receive  nothing  more  than  the  estate  of  M.,  with 
a  pension  of  48,000  livres.  Having  founded  the  school 
of  St.  Cyr,  for  the  education  of  poor  girls  of  good  family,  j 
she  retired  to  it  after  the  death  of  the  king,  and  there 
passed  the  remainder  of  her  life.  She  n.,  generally  re¬ 
spected,  in  1719.  Her  Memoirs  and  Correspondence  have 
been  printed,  —  the  former  in  three  volumes,  the  latter 
in  nine. 

Main'top,  n.  (Naut.)  The  top  of  a  ship's  mainmast, 
o  From  their  maintop  joyful  news  they  hear.”  —  Dryden. 

Main'ville,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Warren  co. 

Main'ville,  in  Pennsylvania , a.  post-vi  11 .  of  Columbia  co. 

Main'yard,  n.  (Naut.)  The  yard  which  holds  the 
mainsail,  supported  by  the  mainmast. 

Mairwar'ra,  a  mountainous  tract  of  Rajpootana,  In¬ 
dia,  in  Lat.  bet.  25°  25'  and  26°  10'  N.,  Lon.  bet.  73°  50' 
and  74°  30'  E.  Ext.  About  100  m.  long,  with  an  average 
breadth  of  15  miles.  Min.  Iron,  antimony,  copper,  and 
lead.  Pop.  40.000. 

Mais'tre,  Joseph,  (Count  de.)  adistinguishsd  supporter! 
of  absolutism  and  the  papacy,  was  B.  at  Chambery,  in 
Savoy,  1755.  Driven  by  the  invasion  of  the  French) 
from  his  native  country,  he  went  to  Turin,  whence,  after 
publishing  his  first  work,  he  was  sent  by  the  king  of 
Sardinia  as  minister  plenipotentiary  to  St.  Petersburg, 
where  he  remained  until  1817,  when  he  was  recalled  to 
Piedmont,  where  he  became  minister  of  state  in  1818. 
His  literary  career  began  in  1796,  with  his  work  enti¬ 
tled,  Considerations  sur  la  France,  in  which  he  com¬ 
bated  the  revolutionary  doctrines  then  in  vogue.  In 
1810  appeared  his  Essai  sur  le  Principe  Generateur  des 
lnstitiitions  Politiques,  and  ten  years  later  he  published 
his  most  celebrated  work  Du  Pape,  the  best  defence, 
perhaps,  of  papal  infallibility  that  has  appeared  in  mod¬ 
ern  times.  Besides  these,  he  wrote  Soiries  de  Saint 
Petersbourg,  and  Examen  Critique  de  la  Philosophic  de 
Bacon,  both  posthumous  publications.  D.  1821.  —  His 
younger  brother,  Xavier,  who  also  went  to  St.  Peters¬ 
burg  during  the  revolutionary  period,  gained  great  celeb¬ 
rity  by  his  Voyage  autour  de  ma  Chambre,  Le  Lepreux 
de  la  Cite  d’Anste,  Le  Prisonnier  du  Caucase,  and  Pras- 
covie,  the  last  being  an  interesting  narrative  of  filial  de¬ 
votion  on  the  part  of  a  young  Siberian  girl.  D.  1852. 

Maixent,  (St.,)  (maix'a,)  a  town  of  France,  dept,  of 
Deux-Sevres,  on  the  Sevre-Xiortaise,  36  m.  from  Poic- 
tiers.  Manuf.  Principally  woollen  goods.  Pop.  5,000. 

Maize,  (muz,)  n.  [Sp.  (from  the  Haytian)  maiz ;  Ir. 
maise,  food.]  (Bot.)  See  Zea. 

Maize'na,  n.  A  brand  or  trade-mars,  given  to  a  fins 

I  flour,  prepared  from  Maize,  or  Indian  Corn. 

iMaj  es'tic,  a.  Exhibiting  majesty ;  possessing  dignity 

I  of  mien  or  person  :  of  august,  stately,  or  imposing  pres¬ 
ence  or  manner ;  regal;  prince'y;  of  lofty  port  or  car¬ 
riage. 

“  And  forth  he  moved,  majestic  as  a  god.”  —  Pope. 

— Splendid  ;  grand  ;  magnificent ,  pompous  ;  stately. 

“  Get  the  start  of  this  majestic  world,  'Dd  bear  the  palm.”  — Shaks. 

— Sublime;  devoted;  lofty;  dignified;  stately. 

“  His  face  yet  shone  majestic,  tho  ighin  ruin.”  — Milton, 

Majes'tical,  a.  Majestic;  eh-vated.  (r.) 

Majestically,  adv.  With  majesty,  dignity,  or  gran¬ 
deur  ;  loftily ;  imposingly. 


Ma.jes’ticalness,  n.  State,  quality,  or  manner  ot 

being  majestic. 

Majesty,  n.  [Fr.  majeste  ;  Lat.  majeslas,  from  mag- 
nus,  great.  See  Magistrate.]  Greatness  of  appearance; 
grandeur  ;  stateliness  ;  imposing  dignity  of  aspect,  man¬ 
ner,  or  bearing  ;  exalted  loftiness  of  mien  or  demeanor ; 
generally  used  in  reference  or  application  to  regal  or 
sovereign  rank. 

”  The  Lord  reigueth  ;  he  is  clothed  with  majesty.” — Psalm  xciii.  1. 

— Dignity  of  presence;  elevation  of  manner;  loftiness  of 
style  or  action. 

The  might  —  the  majesty  of  loveliness.”  —  Byron. 

— A  title  of  highest  honor,  derived  from  the  Romans,  by 
whom  it  was  first  used  to  designate  the  supreme  power 
and  dignity  of  the  people  collectively  (majeslas  populi 
Romani).  The  majestas  was  also  ascribed  to  the  high¬ 
est  chosen  representatives  of  the  people;  as  dictators, 
consuls,  and  the  senate.  On  the  overthrow  of  the  re¬ 
public,  this  title  and  dignity  was  assumed  by  the  Ro¬ 
man  emperors,  and  after  them  it  was  adopted  by  the 
emperors  of  the  West.  The  attribute  of  majesty  was 
not  given  to  kings  till  a  much  later  period.  The  court¬ 
iers  introduced  the  title  in  France  under  Henry  II.,  and 
in  England  it  was  first  adopted  by  Henry  VIII.  It  is 
now  generally  borne  by  all  emperors  and  kings  of  Eu¬ 
rope,  except  the  sultan  of  Turkey,  who  is  styled  high¬ 
ness.  The  official  title  of  the  emperor  of  Austria  is  im¬ 
perial-royal  Majesty  (kaiserlich-konigliche  Mojestat).  On 
the  continent  of  Europe,  majesty  is  used  also  to  denote 
the  royal  dignity  and  privileges  derived  therefrom,  even 
in  the  case  of  princes  w  ho  have  not  personally  the  title  ; 
and  it  has  sometimes  also  been  retained  in  the  case  of 
abdicated  monarchs.  The  Pope  conferred  the  title  of 
Apostolic  Majesty  on  Stephen,  the  first  king  of  Hun¬ 
gary,  and  this  is  still  borne  by  the  emperor  of  Austria, 
as  his  representative.  At  a  later  period  the  papal  see 
conferred  the  title  of  Catholic  Majesty  on  the  kings  of 
Spain,  of  Most  Christian  Majesty  on  the  kings  of  France, 
and  of  Most  Faithful  Majesty  on  the  kings  of  Portugal. 

Majol'ica,  n.  A  name  given  by  the  Italians  to  FaI- 
ence,  q.  v. 

Ma  jor,  a.  [Lat.  comp,  of  magnus,  from  0.  Lat.  majus, 
great,  from  mago,  Sansk.  manh,  to  Increase.]  Greater 
in  number,  quantity,  or  extent ;  as.  the  major  part  of 
the  audience,  the  major  part  of  one’s  income,  Ac.  —  Of 
greater  dignity,  value,  or  importance. 

“  Full  Greek,  full  fame  .  .  .  mj  major  row  lies  here.  "  —  Shaks. 

( Mus .)  A  term  noting  that  of  the  two  modern  modes 
in  which  the  third  is  four  semitones  above  the  tonic  or 
key-note.  It  is  also  employed  to  indicate  those  inter¬ 
vals  which  contain  the  greatest  number  of  semitones 
under  the  same  denomination  ;  as,  a  third  consisting  of 
four  semitones  instead  of  only  three,  is  called  a  major 
third  ;  or  a  sixth,  containing  nine  instead  of  eight  semi¬ 
tones,  is  termed  a  major  sixth. 

(Logic.)  It  is  applied  to  the  first  proposition  of  a  reg¬ 
ular  syllogism,  because  it  has  a  more  extensive  sense 
than  the  minor  proposition.  Thus,  no  unholy  man  is 
qualified  for  happiness  in  heaven  (major)-,  every  man  in 
his  natural  state  is  unholy  (minor) ;  therefore,  no  man 
in  his  natural  state  is  qualified  for  happiness  in  heaven 
(conclusion  or  inference). 

— n.  One  who  is  greater,  particularly  in  years. 

(Mil.)  In  the  British  army,  the  field  officer  next  in 
rank  above  a  captain,  and  immediately  inferior  to  a 
lieutenant-colonel.  This  class  of  field  officers  was  not 
known  before  the  beginning  of  the  17th  century,  and 
even  at  the  present  time  the  grade  does  not  exist  in  the 
artillery  or  engineers.  In  the  United  States  army  the 
grade  of  major  is  co-ordinate  with  that  of  lieutenant- 
commander  in  the  navy. 

Brigade  Major  is  a  staff-officer  who  performs  for  a 
brigade,  or  in  garrison,  duties  equivalent  to  those  of  a 
major  in  a  regiment  or  battalion. 

Major-General.  See  General. 

(Log.)  The  first  proposition  of  ?  regular  syllogism. 

Ma  j  ora-'na.  n.  [Probably  a  corruption  of  the  Ar.  mar- 
yamych .]  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants,  order  Lamiacese. 
The  species  M.  hortensis  ( Origanum  Majcrrana  of  Lin¬ 
naeus)  is  the  sweet  maijoram  of  the  gardens,  so  much 
used  as  a  flavoring  herb  by  the  cook.  It  is  retained  in 
the  materia  medica  as  a  stimulant  and  carminative,  but 
is  scarcely  ever  used  medicinally.  The  common  mar¬ 
joram  belongs  to  the  genus  Origanum. 

Majorat,  (ma-zho-ra',)  n.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  major.]  A 
term  applied  in  some  of  the  states  of  continental  Europe 
to  the  right  of  succession  to  an  estate  according  to  age. 

Ma  jorate,  n.  Rank  or  office  of  a  major. 

Major'ca,  (Sp.  Mollorca.  mol-yor'ka,)  the  largest  of 
the  Balearic  Islands  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  belonging 
to  Spain,  from  the  E.  coast  of  which  it  is  110  m.  distant. 
Its  greatest  length  is  48  m  ,  breadth  42  m.  Area,  1,340 
sq.  m.  The  surface  is  extremely  uneven,  and  is  divided 
by  a  range  of  mountains,  the  highest  of  w'hich,  the 
Silla  de  Forillos.  rises  5.114  ft.  above  the  sea.  The  rivers, 
or  rather  torrents,  of  M.  are  short,  rapid,  and  very  nu¬ 
merous,  and  afford  great  facilities  for  irrigation.  The 
climate  is  very  mild  and  salubrious,  the  thermometer  in 
winter  seldom  falling  below  48°,  and  generally  averag¬ 
ing  65°;  while  in  summer  the  temperature  varies  from 
84°  to  88°  Fahr. ;  hut  the  heat  is  not  oppressive,  owing  to 
the  constant  sea-breezes.  Agriculture  is  very  back¬ 
ward;  still  large  quantities  of  fruit  and  vegetables  are 
raised,  chiefly  olives,  oranges.  Ac. ;  also  saffron.  Min. 
Granite,  sienite,  porphyry,  coal,  and  iron.  There  are 
also  salt  marshes.  The  trade  of  M..  relatively  to  its 
size,  is  very  considerable,  chiefly  with  Spain,  France, 
and  England.  The  principal  towns  are  Palma,  the  cap. 
(sometimes  also  called  Majorca),  Llumayor,  Compos, 
Santeuay,  Falaniche,  and  Soller.  Pup.  about  250,000. 
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Majorcan,  ( mal-ydr'kan ,)  n.  ( Geog .)  A  'ative  or  in¬ 
habitant  of  Majorca. 

— a.  (Geog.)  Belonging  or  having  reference  to  Majorca, 
or  its  people. 

Hajor-Do'mo,  n.  [Bat.  mojor-dmnus,  greater  officer 
of  the  house.]  (Hist.)  In  the  courts  of  those  kingdoms 
which  were  formed  out  of  the  fragments  of  the  Western 
Empire,  three  different  offices  seem  to  be  designated  by 
this  title:  1.  The  maitre  d’hotel,  or  chief  officer  of  the 
prince’s  table,  profectus  mensse ,  arc/ritriclinus,  dapifer, 
&c. ;  2.  The  mayor  of  the  palace  ( ceconomus ,  steward) ; 
3.  The  first  minister,  prefect  of  the  palace,  count  of  the 
palace,  &c.  Charles  Martel  is  termed  major-domus  by 
some  ancient  historians.  This  title  became  in  later  times 
confounded  with  that  of  seneschal.  In  Germany,  under 
the  Othos  and  the  house  of  Suabia,  the  dapifer  was  an 
officer  of  high  rank,  who  bore,  among  other  duties,  the 
standard  of  liis  sovereign.  The  count-palatine  was  dapi¬ 
fer  of  the  empire;  the  elector  of  Bavaria,  arcli-dapifer. 
In  England  he  was  a  personage  of  less  distinction,  and 
his  superscription  generally  appears  last  among  the  at¬ 
testing  witnesses  to  ancient  charters. 

Majoria'nus,  Julios  Valerius,  a  Roman  emperor, 
was  raised  to  the  throne  in  45".  lie  made  war  against 
the  Vandals  with  success,  and  drove  Genseric  from  Italy. 
But  the  great  fleet  which  he  prepared  for  the  invasion 
of  Africa  was  burnt  by  the  Vandals.  He  governed  with 
equity  and  prudenoe,  made  excellent  laws,  and  might 
probably  have  longer  averted  the  fall  of  the  Western 
Empire,  had  he  not  been  deposed  and  murdered  in  461, 
after  a  reign  of  less  than  4  years. 

Major'ity,  n.  [Fr.  majority,  from  Lat.  major ,  greater.] 
The  greater  number  of  persons  constituting  any  body  or 
corporation,  by  the  opinions  of  whom  their  acts  are 
generally  determined;  as,  a  majority  of  votes.  —  The 
state  of  being  of  full  age.  —  The  office  of  a  major;  ma- 
jorate. 

Maj'onn,  n.  Same  as  Madjoun,  q.  v. 

Majus'eule,  n.  A  capital  letter  employed  in  ancient 
Latin  MSS. 

Makallali,  or  M  a<*n  1 1  a  \\.(mal--al'la,)o.  seaport-town 
on  the  S.  coast  of  Arabia,  300  m.  E.N.E.  of  the  port  of 
Aden;  Lat.  14°  30'  N.,  Lon.  49°  6'  E.  M.  has  a  commo¬ 
dious  and  well  protected  harbor,  and  is  much  frequented 
by  vessels  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  supplies.  It  has 
a  trade  in  gums,  hides,  senna,  coffee,  and  other  native 
produce.  Pop.  4,500. 

Make,  v.  a.,  (imp.  and  pp.  made.)  [A.  S.  macian ;  Ger. 
machen ;  D.  maken;  Dan.  mage:  Swed.-Goth.  mulca. 
Perhaps  from  Sansk.  manh,  to  grow,  the  origin  of  Lat. 
magnus ,  great,  and  Goth,  mag,  to  be  able,  the  idea  of 
the  form  being  suggested  by  growth.]  To  bring  into 
being  or  existence  ;  to  cause  to  be  or  to  exist;  to  create ; 
to  form ;  to  fashion  ;  to  model ;  to  frame ;  —  hence,  to  fab¬ 
ricate  ;  to  construct ;  to  mould ;  to  give  existence  to  in  a 
certain  form. 

“  God  hath  made  of  one  blood  all  nations  of  men."  —  Acts. 

— To  form  or  devise  that  which  is  artificial  or  unnatural; 
as,  made  dishes,  in  cookery. 

44  T’  excel  the  natural  with  made  delights."  —  Spenser. 

■ — To  cause  to  have  any  quality  ;  to  bring  into  any  state 
or  condition  ;  to  do  ;  to  perform  ;  to  execute  ;  to  accom¬ 
plish  ;  to  put  into  practice  ;  —  frequently  employed  with 
a  noun  to  present  a  phrase  equivalent  to  the  simple 
verb  agreeing  with  such  noun  ;  as,  to  make  representa¬ 
tion,  for  to  represent,  to  mate  a  note  of,  for  to  note. 

“  In  hope  to  merit  Heaven  by  making  earth  a  hell. 1  —  Byron. 

—To  raise,  as  perfect;  to  gain  or  get,  as  the  fruits  of  exer¬ 
tion  ;  to  collect ;  to  gather  acquisitively  ;  to  have  accrue 
to  one ;  as,  he  has  made  his  fortune,  to  make  a  profit  out 
of  the  transaction,  Ac. ;  —  and  infrequently,  to  suffer  ;  to 
incur;  to  result  in  loss  or  distress. 

44  The  loss  was  private  that  I  made.  *  —  Dryden. 

—To  find  the  number  or  amount  of  by  computation, 
measuring,  weighing,  Ac.;  to  discover  by  enumeration  ; 
to  determine  by  calculation  ;  as,  they  made  the  sum- 
total  above  the  estimate.  —  To  travel  over;  to  pass  over 
the  distance  of;  as,  we  made  the  land  at  nightfall,  they 
made  the  journey  in  a  short  space  of  time. 

—To  render  thriving  or  prosperous;  to  put  in  a  safe,  pro¬ 
fitable,  or  favorable  condition ;  to  render  auspicious  ;  as, 
the  business  makes  him  rich. 

“  Who  makes  or  ruins  with  a  smile  or  frown."  —  Dryden. 

—To  bring  into  any  state  or  condition  which  is  denoted 
by  a  qualifying  noun,  verb,  or  adjective;  to  constitute; 
as,  to  make  public,  to  make  a  fool  of  one’s  self,  Ac. 

44  Obedience  .  .  .  makes  slaves  of  men." — Shelley. 

—To  cause  to  do,  act,  or  assume  to  be;  to  compose  or  form 
subjectively  ;  to  represent ;  to  show  ;  to  esteem. 

“  He  is  not  that  goose  and  ass  that  Valla  would  make  him.”  Baker. 

— To  force ;  to  compel ;  to  constrain  ;  to  require ;  to  de¬ 
mand  ;  to  cause  ;  as,  he  was  made  to  apologize.  —  To 
constitute,  as  parts  united  in  a  whole  ;  to  make  up  ;  to 
settle ;  to  establish  ;  to  cause  to  conform  or  cohere  ;  to 
form ;  to  compose,  as  parts,  materials,  or  ingredients. 

“A  Persian's  Heaven  is  eas’ly  made, 

’Tis  but  black  eyes  and  lemonade.” — Moore. 

—To  reach  ;  to  arrive  in  sight  of,  ns  land  ;  to  attain  ;  to 
approach,  so  as  to  come  within  observation. 

I've  made  the  port,  and  laugh  securely  at  the  lazy  storm. "Dryden. 

—To  perform :  to  execute,  as  the  functions  of ;  to  turn  to 
use;  to  serveor  answer  for;  to  become;  as,  she  made  him 
an  excellent  wife. 

• 1  a  fellow-feeling  makes  one  wondrous  kind." — Garrick. 

To  make  away,  to  kill ;  to  destroy  ;  to  remove  from 
one’s  way. 

**  These  were  they  that  made  away  his  brother." — Shake. 

To  transfer  ;  to  alienate  ;  to  make  over  ;  to  convert ;  as,  | 
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to  make,  away  with  an  estate.  —  To  make  a  t>ed,  to  pre-| 
pare  a  bed  for  lying  on.  —  To  make  account  of,  to  esteem  ; 
to  regard  ;  to  be  favorably  inclined  to  ;  to  have  a  good 
opinion  of.  —  To  make  amends,  to  afford  redress,  com¬ 
pensation,  or  satisfaction  ;  to  make  good,  as  loss  or  det¬ 
riment;  to  replace  with  an  equivalent. 

41  Oh,  doth  not  a  moment  like  this  make  amends  t  '■ — Moore. 

To  make  believe,  to  act  its  if ;  to  assume ;  to  pretend.  — 
To  make  choice  of,  to  select ;  to  choose :  to  take,  by  way 
of  preference  or  election  ;  as,  he  made  choice  of  a  woman 
who  proved  a  vixen.  —  To  make  default.  (Law.)  To 
neglect  to  answer;  to  fail  to  put  in  appearance. — 
To  make  free  with,  to  treat  without  ceremony;  to  take 
freedoms  with  ;  as,  to  make  free  with  a  person’s  reputa¬ 
tion.  —  To  make  good,  to  maintain;  to  defend  ;  to  jus¬ 
tify;  to  vindicate;  to  uphold. 

44 1  ‘II  either  die,  or  I  '11  make  good  the  place." — Dryden. 

To  fulfil ;  to  execute ;  to  accomplish  ;  to  redeem. 

‘‘This  letter  doth  make  good  the  friar's  word  ."—Shake. 

To  afford  compensation  for;  to  render  by  an  equivalent; 
as,  to  make  good  any  damage.  —  To  make  light  of,  to 
consider  as  of  no  consequence ;  to  deem  as  immaterial ; 
to  esteem  as  of  small  moment  or  value;  to  regard  with 
indifference  or  contempt. 

44  They  make  light  of  it,  aud  went  their  ways. "—Matt.  xx.  5. 

To  make  love  to,  to  address  in  language  of  affection  or 
tenderness  ;  to  court;  to  seek  to  gain  the  affections  of; 
to  play  the  gallant. 

To  make  merry,  to  feast ;  to  revel ;  to  carouse  ;  to  be 
jovial ;  to  partake  of  a  festive  entertainment. 

44  A  hundred  pound  or  two,  to  make  merry  withal.  —Shake. 

To  make  much  of,  to  cherish  ;  to  foster ;  to  treat  with 
esteem  or  high  consideration ;  to  consider  as  of  great 
worth  or  value ;  to  cocker.  “It  is  good  discretion  not 
to  make  too  much  o/any  man  at  the  first.”  (Bacon.)  —  To 
make  no  difference,  to  possess  no  weight,  influence,  or  effi¬ 
cacy ;  to  be  a  matter  of  unimportance  or  indifference. — 
To  make  no  doubt,  to  be  confident ;  to  entertain  no  doubt. 

—  To  make  no  matter,  to  make  no  difference ;  to  be  pro¬ 
ductive  of  no  weight  or  importance.  —  To  make  nothing 
for,  to  be  of  no  value  or  efficacy  for;  to  have  no  cogent 
or  operative  effect ;  as,  his  denial  makes  nothing  for 
his  case. —  To  make  oath.  (Law.)  To  swear  according 
to  judicial  form.  —  To  make  of,  to  understand ;  to  com¬ 
prehend. 

“I  could  not  make  anything  o/his  book."—  Addison. 

To  effect ;  to  produce  from  ;  to  obtain,  as  a  result ;  as, 
to  make  the  most  of  one’s  opportunity.  —  To  consider; 
to  account ;  to  esteem  ;  to  view. 

44  Makes  she  no  more  of  me  than  a  slave  ?  " — Dryden. 

To  make  out,  to  learn ;  to  elucidate;  to  obtain  a  lucid 
explanation  or  understanding  of ;  as,  I  cannot  make  out 
your  meaning. 

To  prove;  to  evince;  to  establish  by  testimony  or  argu¬ 
ment  ;  as,  to  make  out  a  clear  case. 

44 1  dare  engage  to  make  it  out,  that  they  will  have  their  full 
principal  and  interest  at  six  per  cent." — Swi/t. 

To  afford ;  to  furnish  ;  to  supply  ;  to  find  ;  as,  he  had  a 
difficulty  to  make  out  the  money.  —  To  fare  ;  as,  he  made 
out  a  capital  dinner.  —  To  make  over,  to  convey ;  to 
transfer  the  title  of;  to  alienate;  as,  to  make  over  a 
property  by  deed  of  gift. 

44  Age  and  youth  cannot  be  made  over."  — Collier . 

To  make  sail,  (Naut.)  To  set  an  additional  quan¬ 
tity  of  sail. — To  make  sternway,  to  move  with  the  stern 
foremost. 

To  make  strange,  to  scruple  ;  to  cavil ;  to  raise  objec¬ 
tion  to. —  To  make  suit  to,  to  court;  to  curry  favor  with. 

—  To  make  sure  of,  to  consider  as  certain. 

44  They  made  as  sure  o/health  aud  life,  as  if  both  of  them  were 
at  their  disposal.” — Dryden. 

To  secure  to  one’s  possession. 

44  Make  sure  o/this  day.  and  hang  to-morrow."  — Dryden. 

To  make  up.  to  collect  or  bring  together  into  a  sum, 
mass,  or  volume ;  as,  to  make,  up  a  package,  to  make  up 
a  betting-book. 

“  How  will  the  farmer  be  able  to  makeup  bis  rent  to-day  V’ Locke. 
To  reconcile;  to  compose. 

44  I  knew  when  seven  justices  could  not  make  up  a  quarrel."  Shake. 

— To  supply  a  deficiency  or  want ;  as,  we  required  ten 
dollars  to  makeup  the  difference.  —  To  repair;  to  re¬ 
construct  ;  as,  to  make  up  a  hedge.  —  To  compose,  as  in¬ 
gredients,  parts,  or  quantities. 

“  Harlequin's  part  is  made  up  of  blunders  and  absurdities.” 

Addison. 

To  shape,  mould,  or  fabricate;  as,  “a  medicine  com¬ 
monly  made  up  in  pills.”  (A rbuthnot.)  —  To  adjust ;  to 
settle ;  to  arrange  with  a  view  to  establishment  or  set¬ 
tlement;  as,  to  make  up  accounts.  —  To  bring  to  com¬ 
pletion;  to  determine  conclusively  ;  to  accomplish  ;  as, 
to  make  up  a  match,  to  make  up  one’s  mind.  —  To  make 
water,  to  urinate  ;  to  piss.  —  (Naut.)  To  leak  ;  as,  the 
ship  made  water.  —  To  make,  way,  to  advance:  to  get 
ahead ;  to  progress.  —  To  clear  the  way ;  to  open  a  path 
or  passage.  —  To  make  words,  to  add  or  multiply  words. 

(Note.  Make  is  a  word  used  with  so  much  latitude, 
that  its  complete  extent  is  not  easily  comprehended, 
nor  are  all  its  attenuated  and  fugitive  meanings  easily 
caught  and  retained.  The  original  sense,  involving 
either  formation  or  production,  may  be  traced  through 
all  its  various  modes  of  application.) 

Make,  v.  n.  To  tend;  to  move;  to  proceed ;  to  go  ;  — 
preceding  at  or  toward ;  as,  lie  made  toward  home. 

44  The  bull  .  .  .  making  at  him  with  a  furious  bound.” — Dryden. 

— To  contribute;  to  have  effect;  to  operate  as  a  cause, 
proof,  or  argument;  as,  this  testimony  makes  no  mate¬ 
rial  change. 

— To  augment;  to  increase;  to  accrue;  to  add  to. 


To  make  against,  to  tend  to  harm  or  disadvantage;  to 
produce  a  bad  effect ;  as,  this  proceeding  makes  against 
my  plans. —  To  make  as  if  ,  to  pretend  that ;  to  assume 
that ;  to  make  appear  that. 

44  It  is  the  uuauimous  opinion  of  your  friends,  that  you  make 
as  if  y ou  hanged  yourself.”  —  Arbuthnot. 

To  make  away  with,  to  destroy  ;  to  kill ;  to  remove  out 
of  the  way.  — To  make  bold,  to  venture;  to  dare ;  to  risk  ” 
to  take  liberty  ;  to  presume  ;  as,  to  make  bold  to  ques¬ 
tion  a  man’s  veracity.  —  To  make  for,  to  favor;  to  in¬ 
cline  to  profit  or  advantage;  as,  competition  between 
rival  tradesmen  makes  for  the  benefit  of  the  public. 
To  tend  or  move  toward ;  to  direct  a  course  or  way 
toward;  as,  the  ship  being  in  distress  made  for  a  port. 
—  To  make  out,  to  accomplish ;  to  he  finally  successful ; 
as,  he  makes  out  to  live  somehow. — To  make  up,  to  com¬ 
pose;  to  combine  for  a  purpose;  as,  let  us  make  up  a. 
rubber  at  whist.  —  To  draw  nigh;  to  approach;  as,  he 
impudently  made  up  to  the  lady.  —  To  become  amica¬ 
ble;  to  cause  to  be  reconciled;  as,  making  up  a  disa¬ 
greement. —  To  make  up  for,  to  compensate;  to  atone; 
to  set  instead  of ;  to  furnish  by  an  equivalent;  as,  noth¬ 
ing  can  make  up  his  loss  to  her. —  To  make  up  with,  to. 
adjust  differences  or  dissensions  with  ;  to  become  friendly 
to;  as,  he  has  made  up  with  his  wife.  —  To  make  with, 
to  concur,  agree,  or  coincide  with  ;  to  join  issue  with. 

44  Antiquity  .  .  .  making  with  that  which  law  doth  establish.” 

Hooker . 

Make,  n.  Constitution  of  bodily  parts  ;  form  ;  shape  ; 
structure;  build;  construction;  texture. 

“  Delights  of  a  nobler  make  and  nature,  which  antedate  immor¬ 
tality.”  —  Glanville. 

Make'-lmte,  n.  A  breeder  of  quarrels  or  dissensions  ; 

a  mischief-maker. 

44 Make-bates  inflame  small  quarrels  by  a  thousand  stories.” —  Swift. 

Make'-heliove.  n  A  sham  ;  a  mere  pretext  or  pre¬ 
tence;  an  act  of  simulation. 

Mak  ee,  in  Iowa,  a  township  of  Allamakee  co. 

Make'less,  a.  Without  a  make.  —  Shake. 

Make'peace.  s.  A  peacemaker;  one  who  reconciles 
antagonists,  opponents,  or  persons  at  loggerheads. 

44  To  become  a  make-peace  shall  become  my  age. '  —  Shake. 

Mak  'er,  n.  One  who  makes,  forms,  constructs,  shapes, 
moulds,  or  builds;  a  manufacturer;  a  fabricator ;  and 
frequently,  the  Creator  of  all  things. 

(Law.)  He  who  makes  or  signs  a  promissory  note. 

Make'&Ilift,  n.  That  which  serves  a  turn  ;  an  expe¬ 
dient  adopted  to  serve  a  present  purpose  or  object ;  a 
temporary  substitute. 

Make'-up,  n.  Effective  appearance;  costume:  para¬ 
phernalia  ;  as.  an  actor’s  make-up. 

Mak«*'-weig:ht,  (-wat.)  n.  That  which  is  thrown  into 
a  scale  to  make  weight;  that  which  contributes  to 
something  not  sufficient  of  itself;  anything  added  to 
supply  a  deficiency. 

"  The  glimmering  light  of  make  weight  caudle.”  —  Philips. 

Maki.  n.  (Zobl.)  Same  as  Lemur,  q.v. 

Mak  ing,  n.  Act  of  forming,  causing,  or  constituting; 
fabrication;  construction;  workmanship;  as,  a  trouble 
of  one’s  own  making.  —  Composition ;  structure ;  ar¬ 
rangement. 

Mak’ing-iron,  n.  (Ship-building.)  A  caulker’s  fin¬ 
ishing-tool. 

M.ik  ing-up,  n.  Act  of  becoming  reconciled  ;  act  of 
adjusting  differences  or  dissensions;  as,  a  making-up 
of  an  old  quarrel. 

— Act  or  operation  of  causing  distilled  liquors  to  become 
of  that  degree  of  strength  called  proof. 

(Print.)  The  operation  of  forming  columns  of  type 
into  pages. 

Ma'ko,  a  town  of  Hungary,  on  the  Maros,  16  m.  E.S.E. 
ofSzegedin;  pop.  25,595. 

Mako<|ueta  (ma-ko-ke'ta),  now  Maquoketa.  in  Iowa, 
a  river  rising  in  Fayette  co.,  and  flowing  S.E.  enters  the 
Mississippi  river  from  Jackson  co. 

— A  city,  the  cap.  of  Jackson  co.,  about  60  m.  N.E.  by  E. 
of  Iowa  City.  Pop.  (1895  )  3,448. 

Mai,  Male.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  maius,  ill.]  A  prefix  em¬ 
ployed  in  composition,  indicative  of  ill  or  evil ;  as.  mal¬ 
formation,  malevolent. 

Mala,  (ma’la,)  a  river  of  Peru,  flowing  into  the  Pacific 
Ocean  at  Porto-Mala,  abt.  50  m.  S.S.E.  of  Lima. 

Ma'la,  a  decayed  town  of  Peru,  on  the  above  l  iver,  abt. 

4  m.  from  its  mouth,  and  48  S.E.  of  Lima. 

Ma'la.  (Pun'ta.)  in  S.  America.  See  Pumta  Mala 

Mal'abar.  a  province  of  Hindostan,  province  of  Mad¬ 
ras,  extending  between  Lat.  10°  11'  and  12°  15'  N.,  Lon. 
75°  10'  and  76°  50'  E.  It  is  hounded  N.  by  the  province 
of  Canara,  S.  by  Cochin.  E  by  a  chain  of  lofty  moun¬ 
tains  denominated  the  W.  Ghauts,  and  W.  by  the  N.  In¬ 
dian  Ocean.  Area,  6,262  sq.  m.  Desc.  The  country 
consists  mostly  of  undulating  hills,  except  on  the  W., 
which  is  flat.  Nearly  all  of  the  rivers  have  a  W.  course. 
The  chief  are,  the  Cochin,  the  Beypoor,  Baliatam,  and 
Ponany.  The  soil  on  the  coast  is  sandy,  but  well  adapt¬ 
ed  for  the  culture  of  cocoanuts,  plantain,  pepper,  cof¬ 
fee,  the  sweet  potato,  and  other  farinaceous  roots  and 
vegetables.  In  the  interior  the  soil  is  of  the  red  kind 
common  in  S.  India,  favorable  for  the  production  of  rice. 
The  rest  of  the  surface,  especially  in  the  uplands,  is 
chiefly  covered  with  forests,  among  which  the  teak-tree 
is  very  prevalent,  and  an  important  source  of  wealth  to 
the  province,  the  teak  of  M.  being  considered  superior 
to  every  other  variety.  Prod.  Teak-timber,  sandal¬ 
wood,  cocoa-nuts,  black-pepper,  tobacco,  cotton,  rice, 
ginger,  coffee,  and  sugar.  Min.  Iron,  and  gold  is  also 
found  in  small  quantities.  Manuf.  Coarse  cotton  cloth, 
coir,  and  oil  from  the  cocoa-nut.  The  chief  exports  con- 
sist  of  the  products  of  the  cocoa-palm,  also  pepper,  betel- 
nuts,  and  cloth.  Chief  towns.  Calicut,  Tellichery 
Cananore,  and  Ponany.  Pop.  1,140,916. 
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Mal'abar,  a.  (Geog.)  Belonging  or  relating  to  the  W. 
coast  of  Hindustan,  or  to  its  people. 

Malacaiune',  n.  ( Bot .)  Same  as  Melocoton. 

Malacca,  a  British  settlement  on  the  W.  coast  of  the 
Malay  Peninsula,  between  Lat.  2°  and  3°  N.,  Lon.  102° 
and  103°  E.,  having  N.W.  the  territory  of  Sangalore, 
N.E.  Rumbowe  and  Johole,  S.E.  Johore,  S.W.  the  Straits 
of  Malacca;  area,  875  sq.  nt.  The  surface  is  mostly  un¬ 
dulating;  the  hills  are  covered  with  jungle,  and  the 
valleys  are  rendered  swampy  by  the  rain.  Chief  town. 
Malacca.  Pop.  55,000. 

Malacca,  the  cap.  of  the  above  prov.,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river  of  the  same  name,  100  m.  N.W.  of  Singapore  ;  Lat. 
2°  14'  N.,  Lon.  102°  12'  E.  M.  was  formerly  a  place  of 
considerable  trade,  but  owing  to  the  superior  advantages 
of  Penang  and  Singapore,  its  commerce  has  rapidly  de¬ 
creased,  and  is  now  very  limited.  Pop.  12,000. 

Malacca.  (Straits  of.)  a  channel  of  the  E.  Seas,  ex¬ 
tending  from  Lat.  1°  to  6°'N.,  Lon.  98°  to  104°  E„  between 
the  Malay  Peninsula  on  the  N.E.  and  the  island  of  Su¬ 
matra  on  the  S.W.  Its  length,  N.W.  to  S.E  ,  may  be 
estimated  at  about  520  m. :  its  breadth  varies  from  25 
m.  opposite  the  Naning  territory,  to  nearly  200  in.  at 
its  N.  extremity. 

Malac'catiane,  n.  A  clouded  or  mottled  cane,  ob¬ 
tained  from  a  species  of  cane  growing  in  Sumatra. 

Malactli,  ( Book  of.)  (mal'a-ki.)  (Script.)  The  last  of 
the  canonical  books  of  the  Old  Testament.  The  name 
denotes  “  my  angel,”  or  rather,  “angel  of  Jehovah  ;  ”  and 
hence  some  have  been  led  to  the  opinion  that  the  author 
of  the  book  was  an  angel;  others  hold  that  the  word  is 
not  a  proper  name,  but  only  an  appellative,  and  ascribe 
its  authorship  to  Ezra,  Nehemiah,  and  others.  At  ail 
eveuts,  nothing  is  known  definitely  concerning  the 
author.  That  Malachi  flourished  after  the  time  of 
Zechariah  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  he  is  not  men¬ 
tioned  along  with  him  in  the  book  of  Ezra ;  and,  from 
the  contents  of  the  book  itself,  he  is  judged  to  have 
been  contemporary  with  Nehemiah,  and  therefore  to 
have  lived  from  about  b.  c.  420.  The  book  is  a  con¬ 
nected  prophetic  discourse  respecting  the  relation  of 
Jehovah  to  his  people,  and  may  be  divided  into  three 
parts  :  —  1.  Setting  forth  the  loving,  fatherly,  and  merci¬ 
ful  providence  of  God  toward  his  covenant  people,  re¬ 
proving  them  for  not  honoring  him  as  a  father,  and  de¬ 
nouncing  the  priests  for  not  teaching  the  people  their 
duty  (i.  ii.  9);  2.  censuring  intermarriages  of  Jews  with 
women  of  another  country  (ii.  10-16;  3.  announc¬ 
ing  the  approach  of  the  Messiah,  “  the  messenger  of  the 
covenant,”  and  of  his  forerunner,  John  the  Baptist, 
under  the  name  of  Elijah,  to  purify  the  priests,  and 
smite  the  land  with  a  curse,  unless  there  be  repentance; 
declaring,  also,  the  distinction  thatshall  be  finally  made 
between  the  righteous  and  the  wicked,  and  concluding 
with  an  impressive  assurance  of  approaching  salvation 
to  those  that  feared  God,  and  a  solemn  injunction  to 
the  people  to  observe  the  law  of  Moses  while  expecting 
the  promised  Messiah  (ii.  17-iv.  6).  The  language  of 
this  book  wants  the  fire  and  force  of  the  earlier  proph¬ 
ets,  indicating  clearly  the  decay  of  the  prophetic  spirit. 
The  authenticity  of  it  is  established  by  various  allusions 
to  it  in  the  New  Testament. 

Malachite.  ( mdl'a-kit ,)  n.  [Fr.,  from  Gr.  malache,  a 
mallow.]  (Min.)  A  mineral  chiefly  found  in  the  Ural 
Mountains,  in  concretionary  masses,  consisting  of  car¬ 
bonate  of  copper.  When  cut  and  polished,  it  shows  its 
structure  in  series  of  concentric  ciicular  markings  of 
different  shades  of  green,  corresponding  to  the  concre¬ 
tions.  It  is  much  admired  as  an  ornamental  stone  for 
inlaying  purposes,  the  fitting  together  of  the  circular 
markings  affording  much  scope  for  artistic  treatment. 
The  amorphous  and  less  regular  masses  form  an  impor¬ 
tant  ore  of  copper.  M.  is  also  called  velvet  copper-ore. 

Malac'oderiiis,  n.  pi.  [Gr.  malakos ,  and  derma ,  cu¬ 
ticle.]  ( Zool .)  The  name  of  a  tribe  of  Serricorn  beetles, 
including  those  with  a  soft  and  flexible  body. 

Malac'olite,  a.  (Min.)  A  variety  of  Pyroxene,  q.  v. 

Malacol'ogist,  n.  One  versed  in  malacology. 

Malacol'Ofjy,  n.  [Fr.  malacologie,  from  Gr.  malakos, 
and  logos,  treatise.]  The  science  which  treats  of  the 
structure  and  characteristics  of  molluscs.  See  Mollusca. 

Malacopteryg-'lans,  n.  pi.  [Gr.  malakos,  soft,  and 
pteryx,  wing.]  ( Zool .)  An  order  of  fishes,  including  those 
in  which  the  ventrals  are  suspended  to  the  under  part 
of  the  abdomen,  and  behind  the  pectorals,  without  being 
attached  to  the  bones  of  the  shoulder.  It  contains  the 
greatest  part  of  the  fresh-water  fishes. 

Malaeopterysrious,  (-k6p-ter-ij'i-us,)  a.  [Gr.  mala¬ 
kos,  and  pteryx,  wing.]  (Zool,.)  Pertaining  to,  or  partak¬ 
ing  of  the  nature  of,  the  inalacopterygians. 

Maiacos'teoii,  n.  [Gr.  malakos,  and  osteon,  bone.] 
(Med.)  A  softness  of  the  bones  ( Mollities  ossium).  A 
disease  of  the  bones,  wherein  they  can  be  bent  without 
fracturing  them,  in  consequence  either  of  the  inordinate 
absorption  of  the  phosphate  of  lime,  from  which  their 
natural  solidity  is  derived,  or  else  of  this  matter  not 
being  duly  secreted  and  deposited  in  their  fabric.  In 
rickets,  the  bones  only  yield  and  become  distorted  by 
slow  degrees  ;  but  in  the  present  disease  they  may  beat 
once  bent  in  any  direction.  The  mollities  ossium  is  rare, 
and  its  causes  not  well  understood.  All  the  cases  of 
mollities  ossium  yet  on  record  have  proved  fatal,  and  no 
means  of  cure  are  yet  known. 

Ma  lacos'tonions,  a.  [Gr.  malakos,  and  stoma,  mouth.] 
Possessing  soft,  toothless  jaws,  as  certain  fishes. 

Malaeos'traeans,  n.  pi.  [Gr.  malakos,  and  oslrakon, 
a  hard  shell.]  (Zool.)  An  order  of  Crustaceans,  includ¬ 
ing  those  which  are  covered  with  a  crust  softer  than  the 
shell  of  the  Molluscs,  but  firmer  than  thecoveringof  the 
Entomostracans :  as  the  crab,  the  lobster,  <fcc. 


Malacostracol'ogy,  n.  (ZoSl.)  The  science  which 
relates  to  the  Malaeostracans. 

Malacos'tracous,  a.  (Zool.)  Pertaining  to  the  Mala¬ 
costracans. 

Mal'ade  City,  in  Idaho,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Oneida 
co„  about  34s  m.  E.  of  Boise  City. 

Maladjustment,  n.  [Lat.  male,  badly,  ill,  wrongly, 
from  malus,  evil.]  An  evil  or  wrong  adjustment. 

Maladministration,  Maleadministra'tjon,  ~i. 
Bad  or  faulty  administration ;  bad  management  of 
public  affairs ;  vicious  or  defective  conduct  in  adminis¬ 
tration. 

Maladroit',  a.  [Fr.]  Clumsy;  inexpert;  awkward; 
unskilful ;  unready;  of  a  quality  or  character  the  oppo¬ 
site  of  adroitness;  as,  a  maladroit  proceeding. 

Maladroit'ly,  adv.  In  a  maladroit  or  unskilful 
manner. 

Maladroit'ness,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  mala¬ 
droit;  want  of  skill,  expertness,  or  readiness;  awkward¬ 
ness;  clumsiness. 

Mai  ady,  n.  [Fr.  maladie ;  It.  malattia,  from  Lat.  ma¬ 
lum,  anything  bad.]  Any  sickness  or  disease  of  the  hu¬ 
man  body;  a  lingering  or  deep-seated  disorder;  indis¬ 
position,  or  distemper. —  Moral  disorder  or  corruption, 
or  defect  of  the  mind  of  understanding ;  depravity  of  the 
heart. 

Mala  tides,  (ma'ld  fi'deez.)  [Lat.,  bad  faith.]  (Law.) 
The  opposite  of  bona  fides,  or  good  faith. — Questions  of 
bad  faith  must  be  referred  to  a  jury. 

Mai  'aga,  a  seaport-town  of  Spain,  cap.  of  a  prov.  of  same 
name,  on  the  Mediterranean,  68  m.  N.E.  of  Gibraltar, 
and  254  S.W.  of  Madrid ;  Lat’.  36°  43'  5"  N.,  Lon .  4°  26'  E. 
The  town  is  commanded  by  an  old  Moorish  fortress, 
called  the  Gibralfaro,  and  is  of  circular  form,  surrounded 
by  a  double  wall,  with  a  number  of  stately  towers.  The 
city  is  of  Moorish  construction,  and  combines  a  number 
of  contrivances  for  mitigating  the  extremes  of  heat,  and 
for  enjoying  the  tranquillity  of  retirement.  The  streets 
are  narrow,  the  houses  are  large,  and,  in  general,  each 
has  a  court  into  which  the  windows  open.  The  public 
buildings  are  obscured  by  private  houses,  and  the  city 
does  not  even  contain  a  good  square.  The  harbor  of 
Malaga  is  capable  of  containing  about  450  merchant- 
vessels.  A  fine  mole,  of  700  yards  in  length,  runs  out 
into  the  sea,  and  two  smaller  ones  have  been  subse¬ 
quently  built.  The  rivers  Guadalmedina  and  Guadal- 
jorce  discharge  their  waters  at  this  place  into  the  ocean. 
The  chief  exports  are  fruit  and  wine.  Manuf.  Linens, 
woollens,  sailcloth,  paper,  rope,  hats,  leather,  and  soap. 
Malaga  was  founded  by  the  Phoenicians.  It  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  Moors  in  714,  and  was  not  wrested  from 
them  until  1487,  when  Ferdinand  the  Catholic  took  it.  In 
1810  it  was  taken  by  the  French,  and  remained  in  their 
possession  till  the  year  1812.  Pop.  (1897)  523,400. 

Mal'agra,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  and  township  of 
Monroe  co.,  about  110  m.  E.  by  S.  of  Columbus.  Poo 
(1897)  1,442. 

Malaga,  in  New  Jersey,  a  post-village  of  Gloucester  co., 
about  20  m.  S.S.E.  of  Woodbury. 

Malagasy,  n.  A  native  of  Madagascar. 

Mal'aga  Wine.  A  well-known,  sweet  Muscatel  wine, 
grown  on  the  heights  in  the  vicinity  of  the  town  of 
Malaga,  and  the  richest  of  which  are  called  Mountain 
and  Lacrimas. 

Malag-ri'da,  Gabriel,  an  Italian  Jesuit  and  mission¬ 
ary  to  Brazil,  born  1581.  He  was  accused  of  conspiring 
against  the  king  of  Portugal,  and  finally  condemned 
by  the  Inquisition  as  a  heretic,  and  burnt  alive  in  1761. 
M.  laid  claim  to  visions,  and  published  The  Life  of  St. 
A  nne,  composed  with  the  assistance  of  the  Blessed  Virgin 
and  her  Most  Holy  Son. 

Ma'la  in  se.  [Lat.,  evils  in  themselves.]  (Laiv.)  Mur¬ 
der,  peijury,  robbery,  Ac.,  are  wrongs  of  themselves; 
while  treason,  forgery,  &c.,  are  mala  prohibita,  i.  e.,  not 
wrongs  of  themselves,  but  prohibited  by  human  laws. 

Malam'ho  Bark.  See  Croton. 

Mal'anders,  Mal'lenders,  n.  pi.  [From  It.  mal- 
andare,  to  go  badly.]  (Farriery.)  A  dry  scab  or  scurfy 
eruption  found  on  the  pastern  ofa  horse.  See  Sallenders. 

Mal'apert,  a.  [Lat.  mal,  and  Eng.  pert,  q.  v.]  Pert  or 
quick  to  an  evil  excess;  saucy;  quick,  with  impudence; 
sprightly,  without  respect,  decency,  or  decorum ;  bold; 
forward;  impudent. 

“  I  must  have  an  ounce  or  two  of  this  malapert  blood  from 
you.” — Shaks. 

— n.  A  pert,  saucy,  ill-tongued  person. 

Mal'apertly.  adv.  In  a  pert,  saucy,  or  malapert  man¬ 
ner;  with  cool  impudence. 

Mal'apertness,  n.  Condition  or  quality  of  being  mal¬ 
apert;  impudent  pertness  or  forwardness;  sauciness; 
sprightliness  of  reply,  without  decency ;  cool,  lively 
impudence. 

Mala  praxis,  (prdk'sis.)  [Lat.]  (Law.)  Bad  or 
unskilful  practice.  If  the  health  of  an  individual  be 
injured  by  the  unskilful  or  negligent  conduct  ofa  physi¬ 
cian,  surgeon,  or  apothecary,  an  action  for  compensation 
may  be  sustained. 

Malapropos,  (mal-ap-ro-po' ,)  a.  [Fr.  See  Apropos.] 
Unseasonably;  unfitly;  unsuitably;  unhappily. 

Malapterii'rus.  a.  [Gr.  malakos,  soft,  pteron,  wing, 
and  oura,  tail.]  (Zool.)  A  genus  of  fishes,  family  Silu- 
riDjE,  q.  v. 

Ma  lar,  n.  (Anat.)  The  bone  which  in  man  forms  the 
prominence  of  the  cheek. 

— a.  [Fr.  malaira,  from  Lat.  mala,  cheek.]  Relating,  or 
belonging  to  the  cheek,  or  to  the  malar  bone. 

Mal  aria,  (mdl-ai're-a,)  n.  [It.  mala  aria,  bad  air.] 
(Med.)  A  term  now  generally  used  to  designate  a  cer¬ 
tain  effluvium  or  emanation  from  marshy  ground  —  the 
word  miasm  being  used  in  the  same  sense,  but  with  the 
adjunct  of  marsh,  miasma,  or  miasm,  by  itself,  denoting 


simply  contagion.  This  poison  is  not  cognizable  by  tha 
senses,  nor  can  it  be  detected  by  chemical  tests.  It  is. 
known  only  by  its  effects  upon  the  system.  The  obser- 
ration  of  centuries,  however,  has  rendered  us  well  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  effects  of  this  subtle  poison.  Marshes, 
whether  salt  or  fresh,  are  prolific  sources  of  malaria, 
especially  in  a  certain  stage  of  the  drying  process,  under 
a  hot  sun.  But  this  poison  is  the  product  also  of  vari-. 
ous  sorts  of  soil,  as  wet  meadows,  grounds  alternately 
flooded  and  drained,  the  mud  left  by  the  retiring  tide  in 
seaports  and  aestuaries,  parts  covered  with  low  and  dense- 
brushwood,  or  with  reeds  and  grass,  a  country  nearly 
cleared  of  its  wood,  —  all  these,  particularly  in  warm, 
climates,  are  fertile  sources  of  malaria.  The  concur¬ 
rence  of  vegetable  matter  susceptible  of  decay,  of  mois¬ 
ture,  either  on  the  surface  or  a  short  distance  below  it, 
and  of  a  certain  elevation  of  temperature,  is  necessary 
for  its  evolution  ;  and  of  these,  long-continued  heat  has 
the  greatest  influence  in  increasing  the  intensity  of  the 
poison.  Comparatively  harmless  in  the  northern  parts, 
ot  the  temperate  zone,  it  becomes  malignant  and  deadly 
in  places  equally  favorable  to  its  production  just  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  increase  in  he  mean  annual  temperature. 
It  is  not  necessary  that  the  amount  of  vegetable  matter- 
be  great,  or  its  growth  recent,  since  malarious  diseases, 
are  often  caused  by  the  drainage  of  ponds  and  lakes  p 
“neither  is  the  quantity  of  water  required  to  be  large  for 
the  generation  of  malaria.  In  tropical  countries,  it  is 
remarked  that  'h  evolution  of  malaria  commences  im¬ 
mediately  on  the  falling  of  the  rain ;  and  the  sickness, 
abates  as  the  ground  gets  thoroughly  wetted.  A  marsh 
completely  covered  with  water  is  innocuous.  It  is  only 
when  the  moisture  is  being  dried  up  under  a  hot  sun 
that  it  becomes  pestilential  In  the  case  of  inundations, 
it  is  at  their  subsidence  that  sickness  prevails.  It 
of  seems  to  be  a  rule  without  exception,  that  in  climates 
high  temperature  the  only  condition  indispensable  to  the- 
production  of  the  marsh-poison  on  all  surfaces  capable 
of  absorption  is  the  paucity  of  water  where  it  had  previ¬ 
ously  recently  abounded.  Heat  is  the  agent  most  active  in 
the  production  of  malaria,  in  all  soils  and  situations  ca¬ 
pable  of  engendering  it ;  hence,  in  this  country,  even  the- 
milder  forms  of  malarious  diseases  are  rarely  seen  before- 
the  vernal  or  after  the  autumnal  equinox  ;  and  wherever 
they  exist,  their  prevalence  is  terminated  by  the  cold  of 
winter.  It  has  often  been  observed  that  a  summer  of  un¬ 
usual  warmth,  especially  if  occurring  after  a  wet  spring, 
causes  intermittent  and  remittent  fevers  to  reappear  in 
districts  whence  they  had  long  been  banished  by  the- 
improvement  of  agriculture.  Asa  general  rule,  malaria 
is  more  pernicious  in  proportion  to  the  proximity  to  its 
source;  but  to  this  rule  there  are  various  exceptions. 
Places  at  some  distance,  especially  if  situated  upon  am 
eminence,  are  sometimes  affected  with  the  same,  if  not 
greater  intensity,  than  places  in  the  vicinity.  The  dis¬ 
tance  to  which  many  emanations  may  extend  by  gradual 
diffusion  has  been  calculated  to  be  1,400  to  1,600  feet  in 
elevation,  and  from  600  to  1,000  feet  in  an  horizontal 
direction ;  and  these  limits,  it  is  said,  cannot  be  exceeded 
in  Europe;  but  in  equatorial  regions  the  activity  of  the- 
poison  is  greater,  and  in  the  West  Indies,  vessels  9.000- 
feet  from  the  marshy  coast  have  felt  the  effects  of  its 
baneful  influence.  But  when  winds  are  in  operation, 
the  extent  to  which  the  poison  may  be  transported  is 
unknown;  but  instances  are  recorded  of  its  being  con¬ 
veyed  three  or  four  miles.  Though  malaria  is  princi¬ 
pally  owing  to  heat,  it  is  not  in  the  hottest  part  of  he 
day  that  its  influence  is  most  pernicious,  but  in  the- 
evening  or  night.  Besides  the  more  familiar  effects  of 
malaria,  intermittent  and  remittent  fevers,  there  are  a. 
number  of  organic  affections  of  the  spleen,  liver,  stomach, 
intestines,  and  mesenteric  glands,  also  dropsy,  palsy, 
apoplexy,  and  idiocy,  that  are  traced  to  its  long-con¬ 
tinued  application  ;  while  cholera,  dysentery,  and  diar¬ 
rhoea  are  referred  to  its  more  brief  agency.  Natives  of 
marshy  districts,  who  constantly  reside  in  them,  have- 
their  whole  bodily  and  mental  constitution  contami¬ 
nated  by  the  poison  which  they  inhale.  Their  aspect 
is  sallow  and  prematurely  senile,  their  muscles  flaccid, 
hair  lank,  stature  stunted,  and  their  intellectual  and 
moral  character  low  and  degraded.  The  progress  of 
civilization  and  of  agriculture  is  the  principal  means  in 
diminishing  the  domain  of  malaria. 

Mala'rial,  Mala  rious,  a.  Relating  or  pertaining 
to,  or  infected  by,  malaria. 

Ma'Iate,  n.  [From  Lat.  malum,  apple.]  (Chem.)  A  salt 
formed  of  malic  acid  and  a  base. 

Malatesta,  Malatesti,  Lords  of  Rimini,  ( mal-a - 
tais'ta,)  a  great  Italian  family  during  the  Middle  Ages, 
and  the  head  of  the  Guelph  party  at  Rimini.  The  tragedy 
which  occurred  in  the  household  of  one  of  this  family 
forms  one  of  the  finest  episodes  in  Dante’s  “  Inferno.” 
After  being  despoiled  of  their  possessions  by  Pope- 
Clement  VII.,  in  1528,  the  family  retired  to  Venice,  and 
their  names  were  afterwards  recorded  in  the  annals  ot 
that  republic. 

Mala  xa'tion,  n.  [Lat .  malaxatio.]  Act  of  kneading, 
or  moistening  and  softening. — Operation  of  kneading- 
ingredients  into  a  paste  for  pills  or  plasters. 

Malay  Arellipelag-o.  See  Archipelago  (Eastern). 

Malay  Pen  insula. (ma-ha',)  a  long,  narrow  territory, 
forming  the  most  S.  portion  of  Continental  Asia,  and 
the  S.E.  portion  of  Further  India ;  Lat.  bet.  1°  and  13°  N., 
Lon.  between  98°  and  104°  E.  The  isthmus  of  Kraw 
connects  it  on  the  N.  with  Siam ;  on  the  E.  it  has  the 
Gulf  of  Siam,  and  on  the  S.  and  W.  the  Straits  of 
Malacca.  Area,  45,000  sq.  m.  It  is  traversed  through 
its  centre  by  a  chain  of  mountains  rising  between 
3,000  and  6,000  feet  above  the  sea.  Numerous  rivers, 
descend  to  either  coast,  forming  in  their  course  marshes, 
and  lakes,  some  of  which  are  of  considerable  size 
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Betweon  the  mountains  and  the  coast,  the  surface  is 
undulating,  covered  by  dense  forests,  or  fertile  plains, 
the  latter  being  more  frequent  towards  the  N.  The 
climate  is  remarkable  for  its  continual  moisture,  to 
which  the  perpetual  verdure  of  the  peninsula  is  mainly 
•owing.  Prod.  Fine  timber,  areca,  bamboos,  sago,  coffee, 
sugar,  cloves,  indigo,  &c.  It  is  the  largest  tin-yielding 
country  in  the  world,  gold  and  silver  accompanying  the 
tin.  Iron  exists  abundantly,  and  coal  is  found,  but 
neither  is  worked.  The  trade  is  principally  with 
the  British  and  Dutch  settlements  iu  the  East,  Siam, 
China,  and  the  adjacent  parts  of  the  E.  Archipelago. 
The  articles  of  export  are  tin,  gold-dust,  spices,  timber, 
and  an  immense  variety  of  fruits;  the  imports  are 
opium,  salt,  cotton  cloth,  and  some  European  manu¬ 
factures.  Geographically,  Malacca  extends  to  the  head 
of  the  Gulf  of  Siam,  and  includes  part  of  Siam  and 
the  British  province  of  Tenasserim  in  Burma,  but  it 
is  usually  limited  to  the  region  south  of  the  river 
Paksham.  The  northern  portions  of  the  peninsula 
belong  or  are  tributary  to  Siam,  the  southern  portions 
are  under  British  control.  Pop.  1.200, 000,  of  which 
800,000  are  in  British  territory  and  protectorates. 

Malay'an,  a.  ( Geog .)  Belonging  to  Malacca,  or  to 
the  Malay  Archipelago  and  people. 

Malays,  ».  pi.  A  people  inhabiting  the  Malay  Penin¬ 
sula  and  the  Eastern  or  Malay  Archipelago,  or  col¬ 
lectively  Malaysia.  They  are  of  Mongolian  affinity, 
and  may  be  looked  upon  as  an  oceanic  branch  of 
that  division  of  mankind  being  modified  physically 
by  mingling  with  the  Papuan  element  in  the  eastern 
and  the  Caucasian  element  in  the  central  and  western 
parts  of  the  archipelago.  This  enterprising  race 
lias  made  its  way  widely  over  the  Pacific  islands, 
reaching  as  far  south  as  Madagascar,  where  they  exist 
as  the  dominant  Ilova  element  of  the  population  This 
widespread  dominion  is  due  to  their  bold,  enterprising, 
and  roving  disposition,  their  place  of  residence  on  the 
peninsula  and  the  larger  islands  being  the  coast  region, 
whence  they  have  driven  the  natives  into  the  interior, 
and  where  they  long  pursued  a  piratical  career,  darting 
'from  hidden  streams  in  their  well-manned  proas  on 
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■any  vessel  that  approached  too  near  the  coast,  or  more 
boldly  lying  in  wait  in  fleets  in  the  open  sea,  for  any 
expected  rich  prize.  Physically  considered,  the  Malays 
are  of  low  stature,  slight  in  figure,  and  with  very 
small  wrists  and  ankles.  The  face  is  round,  the  eyes 
black  and  somewhat  almond-shaped,  the  nose  'short 
and  small,  cheek-bones  prominent,  features  flat,  the 
hair  straight  and  black,  the  complexion  yellowish.  In 
various  respects  they  bear  a  close  resemblance  to  the 
Mongolians  of  eastern  Asia,  but  differ  from  them 
radically  in  language,  all  their  dialects  belonging  to  a 
distinct  Malay o-Polynesian  family  which  is  widely 
distributed  throughout  the  Indian  and  Pacific  oceans. 
Of  late  years  the  lessons  taught  them  by  European 
naval  vessels  have  forced  the  Malays  to  desist  from 
piracy,  their  old  lawless,  roving  habits  being  largely 
abandoned  for  the  more  settled  occupations  of  trade 
and  agriculture,  though  the  old  spirit  occasionally 
shows  itself  in  outbreaks  of  murderous  frenzy,  known 
as  “running  amuck."  Intellectually  they  seem  at  a 
low  level,  and  have  never  developed  a  native  literature, 
such  civilization  as  they  possess  being  due  to  Arab  and 
and  Hindu  influence.  Under  these  incitements  they 
have  developed  considerable  poetic  and  dramatic  litera¬ 
ture,  and  historical  and  other  prose  writings. 

Malay'sia.  (Geog.)  A  name  given  to  the  Malay  or 
Eastern  Archipelago. 

Malohin,  a  town  of  North  Germany,  in  Mecklenburg- 
Schwerin.  24  m.  E.S.E.  of  Gustrow.  Manuf.  Chiefly 
weaving  and  tanning,  with  some  other  comparatively 
unimportant  industries.  Pop.  (1897)  4,450. 

Mal'colm,  the  name  of  four  kingsof  Scotland,  the  first 
of  which  succeeded  in  943,  and  was  killed  in  an  insur¬ 


rection,  958. —  The  second  reigned  about  1003-1033.  —  | 
The  third ,  called  St.  Malcolm,  son  of  Duncan,  who  was  | 
murdered  by  Macbeth,  recovered  his  throne  1067,  and 
was  killed  in  battle  with  the  English,  1093. —  Th e  fourth 
reigned  1153-1165. 

Mal'colm,  Sir  John,  a  British  military  officer,  diplo¬ 
matist  and  author,  b.  near  Langholm,  Scotland,  1769. 
He  was  governor  of  Bombay  from  1827  to  1831 ;  and  is 
author  of  a  History  of  Persia,  A  Sketch  of  the  Sikhs, 
and  other  works  relating  to  Indian  affairs.  D.  1833. 

Malcolm,  in  Mississippi,  a  post-village  of  Jefferson  co., 
abt.  26  m.  E.N.E.  of  Natchez. 

Malcolm,  iu  Iowa,  a  post-township  of  Poweshiek 
county. 

Malconforma'tiou,  Maleconformation,  n. 

Badness  or  imperfection  of  conformation  or  lorui ;  dis¬ 
proportion,  ami  want  of  symmetry  of  parts. 

Mal'content,  Male'content,  n.  One  who  feels 
or  expresses  discontent;  specifically,  one  who  murmurs 
at  or  opposes  the  laws  and  administration ;  a  discon¬ 
tented  subject  of  a  state  or  government. 

Mal'content,  Malcontent'ed,  a.  Discontented 
with  the  laws  or  the  administration  of  government; 
dissatisfied  with  executive  or  legislative  rule;  uneasy; 
unquiet;  as,  “  mutinous  and  malecontented  subjects.” 

Bacon. 

Malcontent'edly,  adv.  In  a  malcontented  spirit  or 
manner;  with  dissatisfaction  and  uneasiness. 

Malcon ten t'edness,  n.  Discontentedness;  want 
of  affection  to,  or  confidence  in,  the  laws  or  government ; 
dissatisfaction. 

“  They  would  ascribe  the  laying  down  my  paper  to  a  apirit  of 
malcunlentednese."  —  Spectator. 

Mill'd  all,  a  dist.  of  Ilindostan,  presidency  of  Bengal, 
between  Lat.  24°  30'  and  25°  25'  N.,  Lon.  between  87°50' 
and  88°  30'  E. ;  area,  1,000  sq.  rn.  It  is  fertile  and  well- 
watered,  and  produces  wheat,  barley,  rice,  and  oil  seeds. 
Pop.  435.000. 

MaUleghem,  (mald'gem,)  a  town  and  parish  of  Bel¬ 
gium,  in  E.  Flanders,  17  m.  N.W.  of  Ghent.  Manuf. 
Tobacco,  cotton-printing,  beer,  and  oil.  Pop.  7,0o0. 

Mal'den,  in  Illinois,  a  post-village  of  Bureau  co ,  abt. 
16  m.  S.W.  of  Mendota. 

Malden,  in  Massachusetts,  a  thriving  city  and  township 
of  Middlesex  co.,  about  5  m.  N.  of  Boston.  It  contains 
extensive  manufactories  of  boots  and  shoes,  tinware, 
&c.  Pop.  (1895)  29.708. 

Malden,  in  New  Fork,  a  post-village  of  Ulster  co.,  on 
the  Hudson  River,  abt.  42  m.  below  Albany. 

Malden  Bridge,  in  New  Fork,  a  post-village  of  Co¬ 
lumbia  co.,  abt.  16  m.  S.S.E.  of  Albany. 

Mal'dive  Islands,  a  chain  of  islands  in  the  Indian 
Ocean,  between  Lat.  U°  45'  and  7°  6'  N.,  Lon.  72°  48'  and 
73°  48'  E.,  abt.  300  m.  from  the  S.E.  coast  of  Ilindostan. 
They  are  of  coral  formation,  and  divided  into  groups, 
separated  by  narrow  channels,  which  form  safe  harbors 
for  small  vessels.  They  are  seldom  visited  by  Europe¬ 
ans,  the  climate  being  intensely  hot  and  unhealthy. 
Prod.  Millet,  fruit,  and  poultry.  The  islands  carry  on  a 
considerable  trade  with  each  other,  and  also  with  Ilin¬ 
dostan  and  Sumatra.  Pop.  estimated  at  200,000.  —  The 
principal  island  is  Male,  or  Mohl,  abt.  5  m.  in  circum¬ 
ference.  It  is  the  residence  of  the  sultan,  who  pays  an 
annual  tribute  to  the  British  government  at  Ceylon. 
Pop.  2,000. 

Mal'don,  a  town  of  England,  co.  Essex,  on  the  Chelmer, 
14%  m.  S.W.  of  Colchester,  and  37  E.N.E.  of  London. 
It  carries  on  a  considerable  trade  in  coal,  iron,  chalk, 
and  timber.  Pop.  5,000. 

Maldonado,  ( mal-do-na'do ,)  a  seaport-town  of  Uru¬ 
guay,  on  the  N.E.  shore  of  the  Plata  jestuary,  abt.  60  m. 
E.  of  Montevideo. 

Male,  prefix.  See  Mal. 

Male,  n.  [0.  Fr.  masle ;  Fr.  m&le,  from  Lat.  masculus, 
male,  from  mas,  maris,  a  male.J  Pertaining  to  the  sex 
that  begets  young,  and  applied  to  animals  of  all  kinds, 
as  contradistinguished  from  the  female,  which  conceives 
and  gives  birth;  masculine;  as,  a  male  child,  a  male 
beast.  —  Characterized  by,  or  pertaining  to,  qualities  ap¬ 
plicable  and  appropriate  to  a  masculine  animal,  as 
strength,  courage,  hardiness;  —  hence,  best:  superior; 
exalted;  preeminent;  as,  “  male  incense.” — Herrick,  (r.) 

(Bot.)  Pertaining  to  flowers  which  bear  stamens,  or 
•organs  of  fecundation,  but  not  pistils;  staminate. 

Male  screw.  ( Mech .)  That  screw  which  is  inserted 
into  the  grooves  of  the  corresponding  or  femalescrew. 

Male-system.  (Bot.)  That  division  of  a  flower  which 
is  staminate. 

— n.  A  he-animal ;  one  of  the  sex  which  procreates  young; 
—  opposed  to  female. 

Malcadminiatrit'tion,  n.  Same  as  Maladminis¬ 
tration,  q.  v. 

Male'branche,  Nicolas,  a  celebrated  French  philos¬ 
opher,  was  B.  at  Paris,  1638 ;  and  at  the  age  of  22,  being 
determined  to  embrace  the  monastic  life,  was  admitted 
into  the  congregation  of  the  Oratory.  His  attention 
was  first  directed  to  metaphysics  by  perusing  Descartes’ 
Treatise  on  Man,  and  he  immediately  became  a  devoted 
partisan  of  the  Cartesian  philosophy.  His  famous  trea¬ 
tise  On  the  Search  after  Truth,  was  first  printed  iu  1673, 
and  is  principally  distinguished  by  the  maintenance  of 
a  mysterious  union  between  God  and  the  soul  of  man, 
and  the  doctrine  that  the  human  mind  immediately  per¬ 
ceives  God,  and  sees  all  things  in  him.  M.  also  wrote 
several  other  works,  among  which  are  a  Treatise  an  Na¬ 
ture  and  Grace,  Christian  Conversations,  and  Dialogues 
on  Metaphysics  and  Religion.  He  was  highly  venerated 
for  his  elevated  genius,  and  nothing  could  be  more 
amiable  and  simple  than  his  conversation  and  manners. 
D.  1716. 

Maleconforma'tion,  n.  See  Malconformation. 


Male'oontent,  Maleeontent'«d,  a.  Same  as 

Malcontent,  Malcontented. 

Malecontent'edly.  adv.  See  Malcontentedlt. 

Malediction,  (  dick' shun,)  n.  [Lat .maledictio  —  male, 
badly,  ill,  and  diclio,  a  speaking,  from  dico,  dictum,  to 
speak.]  Denunciation  of  evil;  execration;  impreca¬ 
tion;  a  curse  or  cursing;  anathema. 

“My  lifelong  time,  the  last,  worst  malediction." — Sir P.  Sidney. 

Malcfac'tion,  n.  [From  Lat.  male,  and  facere,  to 
make.]  A  criminal  act  or  offence;  a  crime;  a  heinous 
misdeed,  (r.) 

11  Guilty  creatures  have  proclaim'd  their  malefactions .” —  Shake. 

Malcfac'lor,  n.  [Lat.  male,  and  factor,  a  maker,  a 
doer,  from  facio,  to  make,  do,  perpetrate.]  One  who 
commits  a  crime ;  a  culprit;  a  felon;  a  criminal;  a  hei¬ 
nous  offender  against  the  law. 

“Th'  unmanner'd  malefactor  is  arraign’d."  — Dryden. 

Malefeft'sance,  n.  (Law.)  Same  as  Malfeasance,  q.  v. 

Male  -fern,  n.  (Bot.)  The  Aspidium  Pelix-mos,  a 
fern  used  in  medicine  as  an  anthelmintic. 

Maleficence,  n.  [Fr.  malfaisance,  from  Lat.  malifi- 
centia .]  State  or  quality  of  being  maleficent;  malefi- 
cience;  evil-doing. 

Maleficent,  a.  [Lat.  malefcus.]  Mischievous;  com¬ 
mitting  harm  or  evil. 

Maleflcience,  (-fsh'ens,)  n.  The  doing  of  wrong,  evil, 
or  mischief. 

Maleforma'tion,  n.  See  Malformation. 

Male'ic,  a.  [Fr.  maliique.  See  Malic.]  (Chem.)  An 
acid  resulting  from  the  decomposition  of  malic  acid  by 
heat. 

Male'-odor,  Male'-odonr,  n.  See  Mal-odor. 

Male'practice,  n.  Same  as  Malpractice,  q.  v. 

Male'sherbes,  Chretien  Guillaume  de  Lamoignon 
DE,  an  eminent  French  statesman,  B.  at  Paris,  1721.  H» 
succeeded  his  father  as  president  of  the  Court  of  Aids  ; 
besides  which  he  had  the  superintendence  of  the  press, 
in  which  office  he  acted  with  great  lenity  and  justice. 
In  1771,  on  the  abolition  of  the  parliaments,  M.  was 
banished  to  his  country-seat ;  but  he  was  recalled  three 
years  afterwards,  reinstated  as  president,  and  made  min¬ 
ister  of  state,  which  post  he  soon  resigned,  and  then 
went  to  Switzerland.  In  1787  he  was  again  called  to 
the  councils  of  his  sovereign,  Louis  XVI.,  when  he  drew 
up  two  memoirs,  On  the  Calamities  of  France,  and  the 
Means  of  Repairing  Them;  but  his  advice  was  rejected, 
and  he  retired  to  his  country-house,  where  he  employed 
himself  in  agricultural  pursuits.  He,  however,  hastened, 
of  his  own  accord,  to  plead  the  cause  of  his  sovereign, 
in  1792;  and  he  was  one  of  the  last  who  took  leave  of 
him  before  his  execution.  This  generous  attachment  to 
a  fallen  master  excited  the  jealousy  of  the  French  rul¬ 
ers,  and  caused  his  destruction.  Shortly  after  his  re¬ 
turn  home,  his  daughter,  Madame  de  Rosambo,  and  her 
husband  were  arrested,  and  conducted  to  Paris;  and 
his  own  arrest,  with  that  of  his  grandchildren,  soon  fol¬ 
lowed.  Almost  his  whole  family  were  extirpated  by  the 
merciless  proscription  of  his  persecutors.  M.  was  be¬ 
headed,  April  22.  1792,  and  bore  his  sufferings  with  a 
spirit  worthy  of  his  virtuous  and  honorable  life.  He 
was  admitted  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences  in  1750,  later 
to  the  Academy  of  Inscription, and  in  1775  to  the  French 
Academy.  He  left  several  works  on  topics  of  the  time, 
and  on  agriculture  and  natural  history. 

Msilesherbia'cese.  n.  pi.  [In  honor  of  Malesherbes, 
q.  v.]  The  Crownwort  family,  a  small  order  of  plants, 
alliance  Violates.  Diao.  Polypetalous  coronetted  flowers, 
peryginous  imbricated  petals,  stamens  on  the  stalk  of 
the  ovary,  single  dorsal  styles,  seeds  without  arils,  and 
leaves  without  stipules.  They  consist  of  herbaceous  or 
somewhat  shrubby  plants,  much  resembling  Passijlora- 
cese.  There  are  but  two  genera,  Malesherbia,  and  Gyno- 
pleura,  which  include  four  species,  all  natives  of  Chili 
and  Peru. 

Male'treat,  v.  a.  Same  as  Maltreat,  q.  v. 

Malev'oleiice,  n.  [Lat.  malevolentia .]  State  or  quality 
of  being  malevolent ;  active  personal  hatred  :  evil  dis¬ 
position  toward  another;  proneness  of  inclination  to  in¬ 
flict  injury;  enmity  of  heart;  malignity;  malicious 
cruelty. 

Malev'olent,  a.  [Lat.  malevolens  —  male,  ill,  and 
miens,  willing,  from  volo,  to  will,  to  be  willing.]  Ill- 
disposed  ;  having  an  evil  disposition  toward  another  or 
others ;  wishing  evil  to  others,  or  disposed  to  injure 
others;  evil-minded;  malicious;  spiteful;  malignant; 
malicious;  hostile;  unpropitious ;  bringing  calamity. 

Malev'olently,  adv.  Malignantly;  with  ill-will  or 
enmity;  in  a  malevolent  spirit  or  manner;  with  the 
wish  or  intention  to  injure  or  afflict. 

Malexeou'lion,  n.  Bad  or  imperfect  execution;  evil 
or  wrong  administration. 

Malfeasance,  Malefeasanoe,  (-fe'sans,)  n.  [Fr. 
malfaisance.]  (Law.)  The  unjust  performance  of  some 
act  which  the  party  had  no  right,  or  which  he  had  con¬ 
tracted  not  to  do. 

Malforina'tion,  (seldom  written  maleformatirm,) 
n.  [Lat.  mal.  and  Eng.  formation.  See  Form.]  Any 
deviation  from  the  natural  formation  of  the  body, 
which  may  either  consist  in  a  deficiency  or  a  redun¬ 
dancy  of  parts.  The  deficiencies  are  sometimes  very 
extraordinary,  children  being  occasionally  born  with¬ 
out  hands  or  feet,  and  even  arms  and  legs;  cases  have 
occurred  where  the  heart  itself  has  been  found  to  be 
absent  ;  the  head,  also,  is  very  frequently  found  mal¬ 
formed  in  a  singular  manner,  and  sometimes  of  such  an 
immense  size  as  to  prevent  its  delivery,  unless  reduced 
by  surgical  means.  It  would  take  up  too  much  space 
to  give  even  a  list  of  the  malformations  occasionally 
met  with  in  practice,  and  would  be  of  little  or  no  use 
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to  the  reader  if  given;  it  will  be  sufficient  if  we  refer 
to  a  few  of  the  most  general  disfigurements.  Those 
connected  with  the  spine  arise  from  a  deficiency  in 
some  part  of  the  column,  caused  by  the  absorption  of 
the  cartilages  or  the  spinous  process  of  one  or  more  of 
the  vertebral  bones,  or  the  entire  absence  of  one  of  the 
vertebr*.  Such  a  malformation  may  occur  in  the  bones 
of  the  neck  (cervical  vertebrae) ;  between  the  shoulders 
(dorsal  vertebrae) ;  at  the  loins  (the  lumbar),  or  at  the 
bottom  of  the  spinal  colum  (the  sacrum),  a  soft  tumor 
filling  up  the  cavity  left;  this  tumor,  on  whatever  part 
of  the  spine  formed,  is  called  a  spina  bifida,  a  disease 
that  may  result  in  a  distorted  spine,  and  the  elevating 
of  one  shoulder  higher  than  the  other.  A  by  no  means 
unfrequent  malformation  is  an  imperforated  anus,  while 
in  both  male  and  female  infants  the  urinary  passage 
may  be  equally  closed;  on  this  account  the  surgeon 
should  always  satisfy  himself  that  both  passages  are 
open  before  yielding  up  the  infant  to  the  nurse,  or  at 
least  before  taking  his  leave.  The  malformations  re¬ 
sulting  from  a  redundancy  or  superfluity  of  parts  are 
most  frequently  met  with  in  the  form  of  six  fiugers  or 
toes  on  either  of  the  hands  or  feet,  a  second  cartilage  to 
the  ear,  or  a  rudimentary  hand.  Such  malformations 
should  be  removed  as  early  as  possible.  The  disfigure¬ 
ments  arising  from  moles,  warts,  and  excrescences,  will 
be  referred  to  under  Mother’s  Marks.  For  the  malfor¬ 
mations  of  the  feet  met  with  under  so  many  forms  of 
club-foot,  modern  science  has  in  many  instances  found  a 
remedy  in  the  orthopaedic  treatment.  See  Orthopaedy. 

Malgoo'zaree,  n.  In  Hindostan,  land  liable  to  as¬ 
sessment. 

Malherbe,  Franqois  de,  a  French  poet,  b.  at  Caen,  abt. 
1555:  bore  arms  in  the  troops  of  the  League,  was  pen¬ 
sioned  by  Henry  IV.,  and  D.  in  1628.  His  works  consist 
of  paraphrases  on  the  Fsalms,  sonnets,  odes,  and  epi¬ 
grams.  He  also  translated  some  of  Seneca’s  letters ; 
and  may  be  considered  as  one  of  the  first  who  gave  to 
French  poetry  its  polish  and  regularity. 

Malheur,  ( mal-oor ',)  in  Oregon,  a  river  rising  in  Lake 
Syllanilles,  in  the  S.E.  part  of  the  State,  and  flowing 
N.E.  into  Snake  River. 

Mal'ihran,  Maria  Felicia,  one  of  the  most  highly 
gifted  vocal  performers  of  modern  times,  was  the  eldest 
daughter  of  Manuel  Garcia,  a  Spanish  tenor  singer,  and 
was  born  in  Paris,  1808.  She  made  her  debut  in  1825  at 
the  opera  in  London,  and  the  following  year  went  to 
New  York,  where  she  married  M.  Malibran,  a  French 
banker,  from  whom  she  was  divorced  by  the  French 
courts  in  1836,  and  shortly  after  married  the  celebrated 
violinist,  M.  de  Beriot.  She  died  the  same  year,  during 
her  engagement  at  the  Musical  Festival  in  Manchester, 
regretted  by  all  classes  both  for  her  fine  endowments 
and  her  generous  disposition. 

Malic  Acid,  ( mai'lih ,)  n.  [Lat.  malum,  an  apple.] 
(Che m.)  A  vegetable  acid  found  abundantly  in  most 
acidulous  fruits,  especially  in  unripe  apples,  gooseber¬ 
ries,  and  currants.  The  footstalks  of  the  ordinary  gar¬ 
den  rhubarb  also  furnish  large  quantities  of  it ;  but  it 
is  most  usually  obtained  from  the  berries  of  the  moun¬ 
tain-ash.  To  prepare  it,  the  juice  of  berries  of  the  ash, 
or  the  footstalks  of  the  garden  rhubarb,  are  neutralized 
with  milk  of  lime,  a  quantity  of  chloride  of  calcium 
being  also  added,  to  decompose  the  malate  of  potash 
that  is  always  present.  The  liquid,  which  contains  bi- 
malate  of  lime,  is  filtered  and  boiled  for  several  hours, 
until  neutral  malate  of  lime  separates  as  an  insoluble 
powder.  The  malate  of  lime  is  washed  with  water,  and 
added  to  dilute  nitric  acid  until  it  ceases  to  be  dis¬ 
solved.  The  liquid  thus  obtained  is  filtered  and  set  aside 
to  crystallize  ;  well-defined  crystals  of  bimalate  of  lime 
being  formed.  The  solution  of  the  bimalate  is  then  de¬ 
composed  with  acetate  of  lead,  and  the  resulting  malate 
of  lead  with  sulphuric  acid.  The  syrupy  solution  of 
malic  acid  being  set  aside,  deposits  radiated  masses  of 
crystals,  composed  of  four-  and  six-sided  prisms,  deli¬ 
quescent  in  moist  air.  Malic  acid  is  dibasic,  exhibiting 
a  strong  tendency  to  form  acid  salts.  The  bimalate  of 
ammonia  and  bimalate  of  lime  may  be  obtained  in  large 
well-defined  crystals.  The  only  use  to  which  malic  acid 
has  yet  been  applied  is  in  the  manufacture  of  succinic 
acid'  by  the  fermentation  of  neutral  malate  of  lime. 
Impure  malate  of  iron  has  also  been  used  in  medicine. 
Malic  acid  appears  to  exist  under  two  modifications,  one 
of  which  exercises  an  influence  on  a  ray  of  polarized 
light,  the  other  being  destitute  of  any  such  action. 

Ma  lic,  a.  [Fr.  malique,  from  Lat.  malum,  apple.] 
(Chem.)  Expressed  from  the  juice  of  apples  ;  belonging 
to  apples  ;  as,  malic  acid. 

Malice,  ( mal'is ,)  n.  [Fr. ;  It.  malizia  ;  Lat.  malitia, 
from  malus,  evil.]  Ill-will;  grudge;  spleen;  spite; 
rancor:  pique;  extreme  enmity  of  heart;  depraved  dis¬ 
position  to  injure,  afflict,  or  annoy  others  without 
cause;  unprovoked  malignity. 

(Criminal  Law.)  In  its  common  acceptation,  M.  im¬ 
plies  a  desire  of  revenge,  a  settled  anger  against  a  par¬ 
ticular  person;  but  in  its  legal  sense,  it  implies  little, 
if  anything,  more  than  merely  without  just  cause  or 
excuse.  In  murder,  it  is  malice  which  makes  the  crime, 
and  the  words  ea;  malitia  prsecognitata  (of  malice  afore¬ 
thought,  or  malice  prepense)  are  necessary  to  an  indict¬ 
ment  of  murder.  M.  prepense  is  either  express  or  im¬ 
plied:  express,  when  the  design  is  evidenced  by  exter¬ 
nal  circumstances,  or  even  if,  upon  a  sudden  provocation, 
one  beats  another  in  a  cruel  and  unusual  manner,  so 
that  he  dies,  even  though  he  did  not  intend  his  death ; 
implied,  as  where  a  man  wilfully  poisons  another,  or  a 
man  kills  another  suddenly  without  any,  or  without  a 
considerable  provocation.  In  general,  all  homicide  is 
malicious,  and  thus  murder;  unless  justified  by  com¬ 


mand  or  permission  of  the  law,  excused  on  account  of 
accident  or  self-preservation,  or  alleviated  into  man¬ 
slaughter  by  extenuating  circumstances,  the  burden  of 
proving  any  of  these  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  court  and 
jury  being  incumbent  upon  the  prisoner. 

Mal'ictio,  n.  [Sp.  malhecho .]  Mischief,  (r.) 
Malicious,  (-lisk'us,)  a.  [Fr.  malicieux ;  Lat.  mali- 
tiosus,  from  malitia.]  Full  of  malice;  exercising  or 
exhibiting  malice;  rancorous;  malignant;  spiteful; 
harboring  ill-will  or  enmity  without  provocation  malev¬ 
olent;  as,  a  malicious  foe,  a  malicious  lie.  —  Proceeding 
from,  or  actuated  by,  ill-will,  rancor,  or  spleen ;  dictated 
by  malice  or  malignity ;  as,  a  malicious  proceeding,  a 
malicious  story. 

Mali'ciously,  adv.  In  a  malicious  or  malign  man¬ 
ner;  with  extreme  rancor,  enmity,  or  ill-will;  with 
deliberate  intention  to  annoy  or  injure. 
Mali'ciousness,  n.  Quality  of  being  malicious ;  ex¬ 
treme  rancor,  enmity,  or  ill-will ;  active  disposition  to 
annoy  or  injure;  malignity;  spleen. 

Malign,  (-lin',)  a.  [Fr.  malin,  fern,  maligne ;  Lat.  ma- 
lignus,  for  maligenus —  malus,  evil,  and  genus,  nature, 
kind.]  Having  an  evil  or  malicious  disposition  toward 
others;  harboring  violent  ill-will,  rancor,  or  enmity; 
malignant; — opposed  to  benign;  as,  “the  malign 
spirits.”  (Bacon.) — Unfavorable  ;  unpropitious  ;  inau¬ 
spicious;  having  a  tendency  to  harm  or  injure;  as, 
malign  aspect  of  the  planets.  —  Malignant;  infectious; 
as,  a  malign  ulcer. 

— v.  a.  [L.  Lat.  maligno,  from  malignus.  See  the  adjec¬ 
tive.]  To  traduce ;  to  vilify ;  to  asperse  ;  to  libel ;  to  de¬ 
fame  ;  to  utter  great  evil  of. 

14  To  be  maligned  standing,  and  to  be  despised  falling."  —South. 

Malig'iiance,  Malignancy,  n.  State  or  quality 
of  being  malignant;  extreme  malevolence;  rancor, 
enmity;  bitter  malice. 

—  Unfavorableness ;  unpropitious  ness. 

“  The  malignancy  of  my  fate  might  distemper  yours."  —  Shaks. 
(Med.)  Virulence;  tendency  to  a  fatal  issue;  the  ma¬ 
lignancy  of  a  fever. 

Malig'nant,  a.  [Lat.  malignans,  from  maligno  — 
malignus.]  Malicious;  having  extreme  malevolence, 
rancor,  or  enmity;  bent  on  evil ;  intending  or  effecting 
malignancy. 

'*  To  good  malignant,  to  bad  men  benign."  —  Milton. 

— Unpropitious;  exerting  pernicious  influence;  inimical 
to  life. 

“  O  malignant  and  ill-boding  stars  I  "  —  Shaks. 

(Med.)  Applied  to  certain  diseases  when  they  assume 
a  grave  and  dangerous  character,  such  as  the  worst  form 
of  typhus,  or  typhus  gravior,  or  malignant  typhus ; 
cynanche  maligna,  malignant  sore -throat;  and  some 
other  diseases. 

— a.  A  man  of  extreme  enmity,  or  malevolent  intentions. 
(Eng.  Hist.)  A  term  of  reproach  applied  by  the  Puri¬ 
tans  to  the  Royalists  during  the  Civil  War;  a  cavalier. 
Malig'nantiy,  adv.  Maliciously;  rancorously  ;  with 
bitter  spleen,  or  extreme  malevolence.  —  With  perni¬ 
cious  influence;  mischievously. 

Maligner,  (ma-lin'er,)  n.  One  who  maligns,  traduces, 
vilifies,  or  defames. 

tlalignily,  >i.  [Fr.  malignite  ;  Lat.  malignitas.  from 
malignus.  See  Malign.]  Quality  of  being  malign  ;  ex¬ 
treme  enmity,  or  evil  disposition  of  heart  toward  an¬ 
other  without  provocation,  or  with  baseness  of  heart; 
active  malevolence;  bitter  rancor;  maliciousness. — 
Destructive  tendency4 ;  virulence;  pernicious  quality. 

“  There  is  an  invincible  malignity  in  his  disease."  —  Hayward, 
— Extreme  sinfulness  ;  heinousness;  as,  “the  high  malig¬ 
nity  of  fraud.”  —  South. 

Mal'in,  a  village  of  Ireland,  co.  Donegal,  abt.  10  m.  N. 
by  E.  of  Londonderry. 

Malines,  a  town  of  Belgium.  See  Mechlin. 

Mal'in  Head,  a  promontory  and  signal  tower  of  Ire1 
land,  co.  Donegal  ;  Lat.  55°  22'  N.,  Lon.  7°  24'  W. 
Malinger,  (-nn’jer,)  v.  n.  [Fr.  malingre,  weakly.]  (Mil.) 
To  feign  sickness,  or  to  prolong  disease,  in  order  to 
avoid  duty  ;  to  sham  illness. 

Malin'g'erer,  n.  (Mil.)  A  soldier  who  makes  a  pre¬ 
tence  of  being  sick  to  shirk  duty. 

Malin'gery,  n.  (Mil.)  A  feigning  of  sickness,  or  pro¬ 
longation  of  disease,  in  order  to  avoid  duty. 

Malison,  (mal'i-zn,)  n.  [0.  F.  See  Malediction.]  Male¬ 
diction;  execration;  imprecation;  curse;  ban. 

44  God’s  malison  on  his  head  who  this  gainsays."—  Sir  W.  Scott. 
Mal'kin,  Mau'kin,  (maw'kin,)  n.  [For  Mai,  from 
Mary,  and  term,  kin.]  A  mop  for  sweeping  ovens ;  hence,, 
a  dirty  wench  ;  a  drab. 

Mall,  ( mawl ,)  n.  [Fr.  mail;  It.  and  Sp.  maglio;  Lat. 
malleus,  hammer  ;  probably  akin  to  Heb.  halam,  Sansk. 
mi,  to  strike,  to  beat.]  A  large,  heavy,  wooden  beetle ;  a 
maul ;  an  instrument  for  driving  anything  with  force. 
— v.  a.  To  beat  with  a  mall,  or  with  something  heavy  ;  to 
pound;  to  bruise;  to  batter;  to  maul. 

Mall.  n.  [See  Pall  Mall.J  A  public  walk;  a  boulevard; 
a  level  shaded  with  trees ;  as,  the  Mall,  St.  James’  Park, 
London.  —  A  court ;  a  place  for  pleading ;  as,  “  diets  and 
malls."  —  Dean  Milman. 

Mal'lard,  n.  [Fr.  malart]  A  drake. 

(Zool.)  The  common  wild  duck.  See  Anas. 
Malleability,  n.  [Fr.  malleabilite ;  from  Lat.  mal¬ 
leus,  a  hammer.]  (Physics.)  A  property  possessed  by 
some  bodies,  especially  metals,  which  renders  them 
capable  of  beiDg  beaten  out  with  the  hammer  or  con¬ 
verted  into  plates  between  rollers.  Gold  is  extremely 
malleable;  it  can  be  beaten  1,200  times  thinner  than 
ordinary  writing-paper.  Iron  has  been  rolled  into 
sheets  the2-500th  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  and  a  square 
inch  of  the  leaf  only  weighed  three-quarters  of  a  grain. 
Malleable,  a.  [Fr.  malleable,  from  Lat.  malleus,  a 


hammer.]  (Metall.)  Capable  of  being  spread  by  heating 
or  by  rolling;  reducible  to  a  laminated  form  by  ham¬ 
mering  ;  —  said  of  certain  metals. 

Mal'leableness,  re.  Same  as  Malleability. 

Mallea'  cese,  n.  pi.  [From  Malleus,  q.  v.]  ( Zool .)  A 
family  of  lamellibranchiate  molluscs,  regarded  by  many 
as  a  sub-family  of  Aviculidte,  and  of  which  the  typical 
genus,  Malleus,  is  remarkable — in  an  adult  state — for 
the  elongation  of  the  ears  of  the  shell,  the  other  part  of 
which  at  the  same  time  assumes  a  curiously  elongated, 
wavy,  or  crumpled  form.  The  shell  thus  acquires  the 
name  of  Hammer  Shell.  The  species  are  natives  of  the 
East  and  West  Indies,  and  of  the  South  Seas. 

Mill  leate,  v.  a.  [From  L.  Lat.  malleare.]  To  hammer; 
to  flatten  or  spread  by  beating. 

Mallea'tion,  re.  [L.  Lat.  malleatio  ]  The  act  of  ham¬ 
mering  into  a  plate  or  leaf,  or  metal ;  expansion  by 
beating. 

Mal'lemock,  Mal'lemoke,  re.  (Zool.)  Same  as 

Mollemoke. 

Mal'lemlers,  re.  pi.  (Farriery.)  See  Malanders. 

Malleolar,  a.  [Lat.  malleolus]  (Aiat.)  Belonging,  or 
having  reference,  to  the  ankle. 

Mallet,  re.  [Fr.  mailet,  dim.  of  mail ;  Lat.  malleus,  ham¬ 
mer.]  A  wooden  hammer,  club, or  instrument  for  beat¬ 
ing,  or  for  driving  chisels,  pins,  Ac. 

Mal'lett  Creek,  in  Ohin.u  post-village  of  Medina  co., 
abt.  115  m.  N.N.E.  of  Columbus 

Malleus,  re.  [Lat.,  hammer.]  (Anal.)  One  of  the  small 
bones  of  the  internal  ear,  attached  to  the  membranes 
tympani,  somewhat  in  shape  resembling  a  hammer. 

(Zool.)  See  Mali.eac.e. 

Mallieol'lo,  an  island  of  the  New  Hebrides  group, 
in  the  S.  Pacific  Ocean,  in  Lat.  16°  25'  20”  N.,  Lon.  167° 
57'  23"  E.  Area,  600  sq.  m. 

Mallor  'ca,  an  island  of  the  Mediteranean.  See  Majorca. 

Mallorquine,  (mal-lor-keen,)  re.  and  a.  (Geog.)  See 
Majorcan,  q.  v. 

Mallory,  in  Iowa,  a  township  of  Clayton  co. 

Mallorysville,  in  Georgia,  a  post-village  of  Wilks 
co..  abt.  76  m.  N.N.E.  of  Milledgeville. 

Mallotus.  re.  [Gr.  mallotos,  fleecy.]  (Zool.)  SeeCoPELAN. 

Mallow,  re.  [Lat.  malva .]  (Bot.)  See  Malva. 

Mallow,  a  town  of  Ireland,  co.  Cork,  prov.  of  Munster, 
on  the  Blackwater,  37  m.  S.  of  Limerick.  It  is  a  great 
place  of  resort  in  summer,  on  account  of  its  mineral 
springs.  Pop.  4,841. 

Malm.  Malm-brick,  (mam,)  re.  A  kind  of  light, 
yellow  brick. 

Malmai'son.  (French  Hist.)  A  castle  near  Versailles, 
which  was  the  retreat  of  the  Empress  Josephine  after 
her  divorce  from  Napoleon  I.,  and  the  scene  of  her 
death.  May  29, 1814. 

Malmedy.  ( mam'de ,)  a  town  of  Rhenish  Prussia,  dist. 
of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  on  the  Marge,  20  m.  S.  of  Aix-la- 
Cliapelle.  Manuf.  Woollens,  lace,  muslins,  and  leather. 
It  also  contains  mineral  springs.  Pop.  4,400. 

Mal'mo,  a  seaport-town  of  Sweden,  cap.  of  dist.  of  same 
name,  on  the  Sound,  nearly  opposite  Copenhagen,  and 
110  m.  S.W.  of  Christianstadt.  It  is  strongly  fortified, 
and  carries  on  a  brisk  trade  in  corn.  Manuf.  Woollen 
cloth,  carpets,  skins,  gloves,  stockings.  Ac.  Pop.  25,526. 

Malm-rock,  (mam’-,)  n.  (Min.)  A  kind  of  firestone. 

Malmsey,  (mdm'zy.)  re.  [Fr.  malroisie,  from  Malvasie , 
a  town  in  Greece.]  See  Madeira  M  ine. 

Mal-o'dor,  Mal-o  dour.  re.  [Lat.  nial,  and  Eng. 
odor.]  A  rank  or  offensive  odor. 

Mal'o-Jaros'lawitz,  a  town  of  Russia,  govt,  of 
Kaluga.  It  is  noted  as  the  scene  of  a  most  sanguinary 
battle  in  1812,  between  the  French  army  under  the 
command  of  Napoleon  I.  and  the  Russians,  in  which, 
the  latter  were  defeated. 

Mai'O,  (St.,)  a  seaport-town  of  France,  dept,  of  Ille-et- 
Vilaine,  on  the  British  Channel.  40  m.N  N.W.  o,  Rennes, 
and  200  S.W.  of  Paris.  It  is  built  on  the  peninsula  of 
Aron,  connected  by  a  causeway  with  the  mainland,  and 
strongly  fortified.  The  port  on  the  S  side  is  commo¬ 
dious  and  secure,  but  rather  difficult  of  entrance.  Manuf, 
Rope,  fishing-nets,  blocks,  and  other  marine  fittings.  It 
has  a  considerable  trade  in  provisions  with  the  French 
colonies,  a  brisk  coasting-trade,  and  numerous  vessels 
engaged  in  the  mackerel,  cod,  and  whale  fisheries. 
Pop.  12,000. 

Malone',  in  Illinois,  a  township  of  Tazewell  coun¬ 
ty. 

Malone,  in  New  York,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Franklin 
co.,  abt.  60  m.  E.  of  Ogdensburg. 

Malone,  in  Wisconsin,  a  posi-ou.ee  of  Fond  du  Lac  co., 
on  the  C.  &  H.  W.  R.R. 

Malpighi,  Marcello,  (mal-pig’e.)  an  eminent  Italian 
physician  and  anatomist  ;  born  1628.  He  was  professor 
of  medicine  at  Bologna  and  Pisa,  and  became  first 
physician  to  Pope  Innocent  XII.  in  1691.  His  discov¬ 
eries  in  anatomy  were  considerable,  particularly  respect¬ 
ing  the  structure  of  the  skin  and  the  secreting  glands  i 
and  his  merit  was  very  high  as  a  vegetable  physiologist. 
D.  1694. 

Malpighi**!!,  a.  Having  reference  or  pertaining  to 
Malpighi. 

Malpig'hia'cese.  n.pl.  [In  honor  of  Malpighi, q.  u.) 
An  order  of  plants,  alliance  Sapindales.  Di.ag.  Com¬ 
plete,  partially  symmetrical  flowers,  an  imbricated  calyx, 
naked  stalked  petals,  ovules  hanging  by  cords,  single 
stigmas,  and  usually  a  convolute  embryo.  They  are  trees 
or  shrubs  with  simple,  stipulate  leaves.  Flowers  perfect 
or  polygamous.  Calyx  and  corolla  with  five  parts;  the 
sepals  have  usually  large  glands  at  the  base,  and  imbri¬ 
cated  or  very  rarely  valvate ;  the  petals  unguiculate, 
without  appendages,  hypogynous,  and  convolute.  Sta¬ 
mens  usually  10,  sometimes  la,  with  a  fleshy  prolonged 
connective.  Ovary  usually  composed  of  8  carpels  (rarely 
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2  or  4)  partially  or  wholly  combined  ;  ovules  solitary,! 
pendulous  from  long  stalks.  The  plants  of  this  order 
are  confined  to  tropical  climates.  Some  have  edible 
fruits,  as  the  species  Malpighia  glabra  and  punicifoliu , 
which  yield  the  Barbadoes  cherries  ;  others  are  chiefly 
remarkable  for  their  large  and  showy  flowers ;  while 
some  are  interesting  to  the  botanist  on  account  of  their 
■anomalous  stems,  the  peculiarity  of  which  consists  in 
the  presence  of  several  woody  axes  without  annual 
zones.  The  order,  including  43  genera  and  556  species, 
is  generally  characterized  by  astringency. 
iMalpigli  ian,  a.  (Anat.)  A  term  applied  to  certain 
parts,  especially  of  the  kidney,  in  allusion  to  the 
anatomist  Malpighi, 7.  jj.,  by  whom  they  were  discovered 
or  first  definitely  described.  Thus  the  numerous  secret¬ 
ing  tubes  ( tubuli  uriniferi),  where  they  are  collected 
into  conical  bundles,  form  the  Malpighian  cones  or 
pyramids ;  the  more  tortuous  parts  of  the  tubes,  which 
pass  towards  the  surface  of  the  kidney,  terminate  in,  or 
bear  on  small  pedicels  appended  to  their  walls,  flask¬ 
shaped  sacculi.  named  Malpighian  capsules.  The  arteries 
of  the  kidney,  before  dividing  into  capillaries,  form,  by 
tortuous  convolutions,  little  balls,  called  Malpighian 
corpuscles  or  glnmerules. 

Malplaqiiel.  ( mal'pla-kai ,)  a  village  of  France,  dept. 
Nord,  9  in.  from  Mons,  in  the  plain  of  which,  near  the 
river  Sart,  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  and  Prince  EugtSne, 
at  the  head  of  an  allied  English  and  German  army, 
defeated  the  French  under  Marshal  Yillars,  Sept.  11, 
1709.  The  allies  lost  18,000,  and  the  French  15,000,  in 
killed  and  wounded. 

Malposition,  (-zish'un,)  n.  A  bad  or  wrong  position.  | 
Malprac  tice,  Maleprac'tice,  n.  Practice  con¬ 
trary  to  established  rules;  illegal  or  immoral  behavior;] 
particularly,  professional  misconduct  of  a  medical  man. 
Mal'atrom.  Mos'koestrom.(m(u7'strom,)a  violent 
whirlpool  on  the  coast  of  Norway  ;  Lat.  68°  8'  N.,  Eon.  1 
10°  40'  E. 

Malt,  (mawlt,)  n.  [A.  S.  mealt,  malt;  D.  mont;  I)an.. 
Swed.  and  Icel.  malt;  Ger.  malz ;  probably  akin  to  A.  S.  j 
miltan ,  to  be  fluid  or  liquid.  See  Melt.]  Barley  or  other 
grain  steeped  in  water  till  it  germinates,  and  then  dried 
in  a  kiln  and  ground.  It  is  used  in  brewing  ale,  beer, 
and  porter,  and  also  in  the  distillation  of  whisky. 

— a .  Containing,  consisting  of,  made  with,  or  pertaining 
to  malt ;  as,  malt  liquors. 

Malt  drink ,  or  liquor,  a  beverage  prepared  by  infusion 
of  malt,  as  ale,  beer,  porter,  Ac.  —  Malt-dust,  sweepings 
or  refuse  of  malt  —  Malt-Jtoor,  a  floor  on  which  malt  is 
placed  to  dry.  —  Malt-house,  a  building  for  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  malt.  —  Malt-kiln,  a  kiln  for  drying  malt. — 
Malt-mill,  a  mill  for  grinding  malt. —  Malt -whisky, 
whisky  distilled  from  malt;  as,  Scotch  malt-whisky. 

—v.  a.  To  make  into  malt ;  as,  to  malt  barley  or  rye. 

• — v.  n.  To  be  converted  into  malt. 

Mal'ta.  (anc.  Me.lita,)  an  island  in  the  Mediterranean, 
belonging  to  Great  Britain,  62  m.  S.W.  of  Cape  Passaro 
in  Sicily,  and  198  m.  N.  of  Tripoli  in  Africa;  Valetta.  its 
port  and  cap.,  being  in  Lat.  35°  54'  6"  N.,  Lon.  14°  31' 
10"  E.  Extreme  length  17  m.,  breadth  9  m.  Area,  95 
sq.  m.  The  island  is  of  an  irregular  oval  shape,  rising 
precipitously  from  the  water's  edge  on  the  S.  and  S.W. 
The  surface  presents  the  appearance  of  an  inclined  plane, 
eloping  gradually  from  its  highest  elevation  in  the  S.W. 
to  the  more  level  land  on  the  N.E.  The  2  small  islands, 
Gozo  and  Comino,  are  separated  from  it  only  by  a  nar¬ 
row  channel.  Every  spot  is  cultivated  with  the  greatest 
■care,  and  the  soil,  when  deficient,  is  supplied  in  ship¬ 
loads  from  Sicily.  The  climate  is  healthy,  though,  from 
being  exposed  to  the  winds  blowing  from  the  African 
and  Syrian  deserts,  it  is  unusually  hot  during  the  sumnm 
months,  when  the  heat  almost  equals  that  of  the  tropics 
Frost  and  snow  are  unknown.  iVorf.  Are  chiefly  wheat 
and  cotton,  though  most  of  the  productions,  both  of 
Europe  and  the  tropical  climates  which  have  been  tried. 


Fig.  1689.  —  Malta. 


here,  have  succeeded.  The  honey  and  fruit  of  M.  is  in 
great  repute.  Manuf.  Coarse  cottons,  jewelry,  and 
cabinet-work.  The  central  position,  excellent  harbor, 
and  great  strength  of  M.  make  it  an  admirable  naval 
station,  both  for  war-vessels  and  merchant-ships,  and 
renders  it  of  material  importance  to  Great  Britain.  It 
■carries  on  an  extensive  commerce  with  the  various 
towns  on  the  Mediterranean.  Chief  towns.  La  Valetta, 
the  cap.,  and  Citta  Vecchia.  Mist.  This  island,  the  anc. 
Melita,  was  first  colonized  by  the  Phoenicians,  and  after¬ 
wards  by  the  Carthaginians.  The  Romans  laid  it  waste 
e.  C.  257.  The  Apostle  Paul  was  wrecked  here  on  his 
'voyage  from  Palestine  to  Rome,  in  59.  It  fell  under 
the  power  of  the  Vandals,  and  was  wrested  from  them 
liy  Belisarins  in  533.  It  was  conquered  in  870  by  the 


Arabs,  who  were  expelled  by  the  Normans,  under 
Count  Roger,  in  1090,  and  they  held  the  island  till  1189, 
when  it  passed  under  the  sway  of  the  German  emperors. 
It  was  in  the  possession  of  France  from  1258  till  1282, 
when  it  passed  to  the  house  of  Aragon.  The  emperor 
Charles  V.,  who  inherited  it  as  king  of  Aragon,  made 
a  grant  of  it  to  the  Hospitallers,  or  Knights  of  St.  John 
of  Jerusalem,  in  1530.  Soliman  I.  assailed  Malta  with 
a  fleet  of  159  vessels  carrying  30,000  troops,  in  1565 ;  but 
the  knights,  under  their  Grand-Master,  John  de  Lava- 
lette,  succeeded  in  repelling  all  their  attacks,  aud  com¬ 
pelled  them  in  the  end  to  retreat  with  immense  loss. 
The  city,  called  La  Valetta,  after  the  Grand-Master, 
who  had  distinguished  himself  in  that  memorable 
siege,  was  commenced  in  1566,  and  completed  in  1571. 
The  Turks  failed  in  another  attack  upon  the  island  in 
1601.  The  French  expedition  to  Egypt  arrived  off  the 
island  in  1798,  and  the  Grand-Master,  Ferdinand  Hom- 
pesch,  surrendered  without  striking  a  blow.  After 
Napoleon  pursued  his  course  to  Egypt,  the  same  year, 
the  inhabitants  revolted  and  waged  war  agaiust  the 
French,  in  which  they  were  assisted  by  an  English 
squadron,  until  1800,  when  the  French  commander  sur¬ 
rendered  the  whole  island  to  the  English.  By  the  10th 
art.  of  the  treaty  of  Amiens,  in  1802,  England  engaged 
to  restore  M.  to  the  Hospitallers,  and  its  independence 
was  to  be  placed  under  the  guaranty  and  protection 
of  Great  Britain,  France,  Austria,  Spain,  Prussia,  and 
Russia;  but,  when  in  possession,  the  English  govern¬ 
ment  refused  to  give  up  the  island,  and  hostilities  were 
renewed.  M.  was  formally  ceded  to  England  by  the 
treaty  of  Paris  iu  1815.  Fop.  146,852.  In  no  fortress 
in  Europe  are  the  defences  more  imposing. 

Malta,  ( mawl'ta ,)  in  Illinois,  a  post-village  and  town¬ 
ship  of  De  Kalb  co.,  about  64  miles  W.  of  the  city  of 
Chicago. 

Mal'ta,  in  New  Fork,  a  post-township  of  Saratoga 
co. 

Mal'ta,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  and  township  of  Morgan 
county,  about  75  miles  E.S.E.  of  the  city  of  Colum¬ 
bus. 

Martaville,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of  Saratoga; 
co.,  abt.  30  m.  N.  of  Albany. 

Maltese',  n.  sing,  and  pi.  ( Geog .)  A  native  or  inhab- ] 
itant  of  the  island  of  Malta;  —  plurally,  the  people  of  ] 
Malta. 

— a.  Belonging  or  having  reference  to  Malta,  or  to  its  1 
people. 

Maltese'  Dog;,  n.  A  small  kind  of  Spaniel  (Fig.  1690)  j 
with  roundish  muzzle,  and  long,  silky,  generally  white ! 
hair.  It  is  altogether  useless,  and  tit  only  for  a  lap-dog.  | 


Fig.  1690.  —  Maltese  dogs. 

Mal'te-Rriin,  Conrad,  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
geographers  of  modern  times,  was  b.  in  1775,  in  Jutland, 
Denmark.  After  studying  theology  a  short  time  at  the 
university  of  Copenhagen,  he  devoted  himself  to  litera¬ 
ture  and  politics.  Having  given  offence  by  his  writings 
in  favor  of  the  liberty  of  the  press  and  the  enfranchise¬ 
ment  of  the  peasants,  he  was  banished  to  Sweden  in 
1796.  After  having  resided  for  a  time  at  Stockholm,  he 
went  to  Paris,  where  he  soon  acquired  great  reputation, 
particularly  as  a  geographer.  He  edited  the  foreign 
political  department  of  the  Journal  des  Debats,  was  a 
contributor  to  the  Biographic  Universe.lle,  and  produced 
various  works.  Among  these  the  greatest  is  the  well- 
known  Pricis  de  la  Giographie  Unirerselle  (8  vols.  8vo.), 
the  first  volume  of  which  appeared  in  1810,  and  the  last 
after  his  death,  in  1829.  The  first  six  volumes  only 
were  completed  by  M.  Among  his  other  works  are 
Tableau  de  la  Pologne  Ancienne  et  Moderne ;  Annales  des 
Voyages;  and  the  valuable  treatise,  published  in  con¬ 
junction  with  Mentelle,  Gengraphie  Matliematique,  Phy¬ 
sique,  et  Politique  (16  vols.  8vo.)  D  1826. 

Mal'tli  a,  n.  [Lat.]  A  kind  of  bitumen. 

Malt'-liorse.  n.  A  horse  for  working  a  malt-mill: 
—  hence,  a  dull  or  stupid  fellow. 

Mul'tllii**.  Thomas  Robert,  f  r.  s.,  a  celebrated  Eng¬ 
lish  political  economist,  B.  at  Albury.  Surrey,  1766,  and 
educated  at  Cambridge.  He  was  appointed,  about  1805, 
professor  of  history  and  political  economy  in  the  college 
ot  the  East  India  Company  at  Haileybury.  and  continued 
to  hold  that  situation  till  his  death,  which  occurred  in 
his  70th  year.  His  best-known  work,  the  Essay  on  the 
Principle  of  Population,  which  gave  rise  to  so  much 
discussion,  and  excited  so  much  ignorant  indignation 


against  its  author,  first  appeared  in  1798.  It  was  sub¬ 
sequently  enlarged,  and  passed  through  many  editions. 
The  Malthusian  system  is  founded  on  the  hypothesis 
that  population  increases  in  a  geometrical,  while  pro¬ 
visions  only  increase  in  an  arithmetical  ratio.  It  pro¬ 
poses  to  remedy  or  alleviate  the  consequent  evils  and 
miseries  of  poverty  by  a  preventive  check  —  the  moral 
restraint  on  marriage,  dictated  by  reason  and  reflection, 
and  adhered  to  by  deliberate  and  benevolent  choice. 
M.  was  author  also  of  an  important  Inquiry  into  the 
Nature  and  Progress  of  Bent,  aud  numerous  other 
works.  D.  1835. 

Malthusian,  (-thv’zhan,)  a.  Belonging  or  having  ref¬ 
erence  to  Prof.  Malthus,  or  to  his  doctrine  of  economics. 
—  See  Malthus. 

— n.  A  disciple  of  Malthus;  one  who  is  opposed  to  early 
and  hasty  marriages. 

Malt'man,  «.;  pi.  Maltmen.  A  maker  of  malt;  a 
maltster. 

Mal'ton,  (New,)  a  town  of  England,  co.  York,  on  the 
Derwent,  16  m.  N.E.  of  York,  and  181  N.W.  of  London. 
New  Malton  Bridge  is  made  available  for  the  shipment 
of  large  quantities  of  corn,  hams,  bacon,  and  other  pro¬ 
duce.  Malting  and  tanning  are  carried  on  to  a  con¬ 
siderable  extent.  Pop.  8,900. 

Maltreat',  Maletreat',  v.  a.  To  abuse;  to  treat 
roughly,  rudely,  or  with  ill-usage. 

Maltreat'meiit,n.  Ill-usage;  abuse;  rough  treatment. 

Malt'ster,  n.  A  maltman. 

Ma  lum,  n.  [Lat.]  An  evil. 

Malum  in  se,  and  malum  prohibitum.  [Lat.]  {Law.) 
See  Mala  in  se. 

Hal  va,  n.  [Lat.,  the  mallow  ]  ( Bot .)  The  typical 

genus  of  the  order  Malvacese.  The  species  M.  sylvestris 
is  the  common  Mallow,  a  handsome  plant,  with  large, 
purplish  flowers,  growing  at  roadsides  and  in  waste 


Fig.  1691.  —  the  common  mallow,  (Malva  sylvestris.) 
places.  The  French  name  ior  the  plant,  Mauve,  has  of 
late  been  applied  to  a  delicate  shade  of  purple.  The 
bark  of  the  Mallow  yields  strong  fibres.  The  root  and 
leaves  have  similar  properties  to  those  parts  of  the 
Marsh-mallow.  (See  Althea.)  The  petals  of  the  spe¬ 
cies  M.  alcea  have  astringent  properties,  and  yield  a 
black  dye. 

Malva'cese,  n.  pi.  [From  Malva,  the  typical  genus.] 
(Bot.)  An  order  of  mucilaginous  plants,  alliance  Mal- 
vales.  —  Diag.  Columnar  stamens  all  perfect,  and  1-celled 
anthers  turned  inwards.  They  are  herbaceous  plants, 
trees,  or  shrubs,  with  polypetalous  flowers  and  mona- 
delphous  stamens.  The  species  are  found  all  over  the 
temperate  and  tropical  parts  of  the  world,  especially 
the  latter.  Their  flowers  are  in  many  cases  large  and 
handsome;  but  the  order  is  chiefly  interesting  from 
containing  the  Gossypium  or  Cotton-plant.  Another 
species  is  the  Marsh-Mallow,  Althcea  officinalis.  Some 
yield  a  fibre  fit  for  manufacture  into  cordage,  and  Hi¬ 
biscus  cannabinus  yields  Indian  Hemp.  The  order  in¬ 
cludes  39  genera  and  1,000  species. 

MalvaeeouM.  (-va’shus,)  a.  (Bot.)  Pertaining,  or  hav¬ 
ing  reference  to  plants  of  the  order  Malvacese. 

Mal'va*.  n.  pi.  (Bot.)  A  tribe  of  plants,  order  MaU. 
vace.se. 

Mal'valea.  n.  pi.  (Bot.)  An  alliance  of  plants,  sub¬ 
class  Hypogynous  Exogens.  —  Diag.  Monodichlamyde- 
ous  flowers,  axile  placentae,  valvate  calyx,  an  imbricat 
ed  or  twisted  corolla,  definite  or  indefinite  stamens,  and 
embryo  with  little  or  no  albumen.  The  alliance  is  di¬ 
vided  into  6  orders,  viz. :  Sterculiacezg,  Byttneriace,e, 
Vivianiace,®,  Trop.®olace.®,  Malvace.®,  and  Tiliack®’ 
(r  v.) 

Mal  vern.  (Great.)  a  town  of  England,  co.  of  Wor- 

‘  cester,  8  m.  S.W.  of  the  city  of  Worcester.  It  is  noted 
for  its  mineral  springs. and  is  a  great  resort  for  invalids 
and  others.  Pop.  4,900. —  Little  Malvern,  a  village  of 
100  inhabitants,  lies  3  m.  to  the  S.  of  the  above. 

Malvern.  ( mawl'vern ,)  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Car- 
roll  co.,  abt.  137  m.  E.N.E.  of  Columbus. 

Mal'vern  II  ill**,  an  elevated  range  in  England,  in 
tiie  cos.  of  Worcester  and  Hereford.  From  N.  to  S  they 
extend  about  9  in.  Near  the  centre  is  an  ancient  Brit¬ 
ish  fortress,  called  the  Herefordshire  Beacon,  1  444riee* 
above  sea-level. 
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Mal'vern  Hills,  in  Virginia,  a  locality  in  Henrico  co  , 
near  the  James  River,  abt.  12  m.  S.S.E.  of  Richmond. 
It  was  the  scene  of  a  severe  engagement,  July  1,  1S62, 
between  the  Union  and  Confederate  forces,  in  which  the 
latter  were  the  attacking  party,  and  were  repulsed  witli 
heavy  loss. 

Malversation,  n.  [Lat  .male,  and  versatio  —  verso, 
to  turn,  wind,  twist,  or  whirl  about  often  or  violently! 
See  Version.]  Evil  conduct  or  behavior;  improper  or 
wicked  acts ;  mean  artifices,  or  fraudulent  tricks  ;  mal¬ 
feasance  in  office. 

Malvoisie,  (mal-vwah-ze',)  n.  Malmsey  wine.  See  Ma¬ 
deira  Wine. 

Mal'wali,  or  Mai  wa,  an  anc.  kingdom  of  Hindustan 
chiefly  between  Lat.  22°  and  26°  N.,  Lon.  74°  and  80°  E 
having  N.  Rajpootana  and  Agra,  E.  Allahabad,  S.  Gund- 
wana  and  Candeish,  W.  Gujerat.  It  is  now  divided 
into  a  number  of  states  under  British  protection,  ex¬ 
cept  Scindia’s  dom.,  which  is  now  the  only  independent 
country  in  Ilindostan. 

Mal'wali,  or  Soontleroog,  an  island  and  fortified 
town  of  Hindostan,  presidency  of  Bombay,  on  the  Mala¬ 
bar  coast,  50  m.  N.W.  of  Goa;  Lat.  15°  52'  N.,  Lon.  73° 
47'  E.  It  was  formerly  a  great  resort  of  pirates. 

Mam,  n.  [Abbreviation  of  mamma.]  Mamma;  mother; 
—  opposed  to  dad.  See  Mamma. 

llainaka'ting,  in  New  York,  a  township  of  Sullivan 
co. 

Mamaiigiiape.  ( ma-man-gwa'pa ,)  a  river  of  Brazil, 
enters  the  Atlantic  abt.  25  m.  N.  of  I’arahiba. 

Mamangiia'pe,  or  Montemar,  a  town  of  Brazil,  abt. 
45  m.  N.N.W.  of  Parahiba ;  pop.  abt.  5,000. 

Mamaroneek,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  and  town¬ 
ship  of  Westchester  county,  about  23  miles  N.E.  of  New 
i  York. 

Manibuca'ba,  a  town  ot  Brazil,  abt.  78  m.  W.  of  Rio 
de  Janeiro  ;  pop.  abt.  5,000. 

Mam'elon.  n.  A  knob  or  hillock  of  land;  an  elevated 
piece  of  ground  in  the  form  of  a  hemisphere. 

Mamelukes,  Mamlouks,  Mamelucs,  or  Memlooks, 
(mam'a-looks.)  [Ar.  memalik,  a  slave.]  (Hist.)  A  body 
of  soldiery  who  ruled  Egypt  for  several  centuries.  They 
were  introduced  into  that  country  by  the  Sultan  Malek 
Sulech,  about  the  middle  of  the  13th  century,  being 
Asiatic  youths,  chiefly  from  the  Circassian  region,  pur¬ 
chased  as  slaves  from  Genghis  Khan,  whose  captives 
they  were.  These  were  trained  to  military  exercises, 
and  formed  into  a  corps  of  12,000  men,  called  Memlooks. 
They  soon  exhibited  a  spirit  of  insubordination,  and,  in 
1264,  assassinated  the  sultan,  Tuvan  Shah,  successor  of 
Malek  Salech,  and  raised  Eybek,  one  of  their  own  num¬ 
ber,  to  the  throne.  A  line  of  sultans,  known  as  the 
Bahree,  or  Turkish  dynasty,  now  followed,  all  of  whom 
were  raised  to  power  by  the  M.,  and  many  of  them  de¬ 
posed  and  slain.  This  dynasty  conquered  Syria,  took 
Damascus,  and  put  an  end  to  the  domination  of  the 
Abassides  caliphs.  In  13*2  the  Bahree  dynasty  was 
■overthrown  by  a  new  band  of  M.,  called  Borghee.  The 
Caucasian  element  predominated  in  the  first  dynasty,  the 
Tartar  element  in  the  second.  In  general  they  formed 
able  and  energetic  rulers,  and  Egypt  under  their  sway 
arrived  at  a  degree  of  prosperity  and  power  to  which 
she  had  been  a  stranger  from  the  days  of  Sesostris.  Se¬ 
lim  I.,  who  overthrew  the  M.  kingdom  in  1517,  was  com¬ 
pelled  to  permit  the  continuance  of  the  twenty-four  M. 
beys  as  governors  of  the  provinces.  This  arrangement 
subsisted  till  the  middle  of  the  18th  century,  when  the 
number  and  wealth  of  the  M.  gave  them  such  a  pre¬ 
ponderance  of  power  in  Egypt,  that  the  pasha  named 
by  the  Porte  was  reduced  to  a  merely  nominal  ruler. 
The  number  of  them  scattered  throughout  all  Egypt 
was  between  10,000  and  12,000  men.  They  were  all 
massacred  at  Cairo  by  Mehemet  Ali,  March  1, 1811. 

Mainers,  (ma'mair,)  a  town  of  France,  dept,  of  Sarthe, 
on  the  Dive,  24  m.  N.N.E.  of  Le  Mans.  Manuf.  Wool¬ 
lens,  cottons,  and  hempen  goods.  Pop.  6,500. 

Mamina,  ( ma-meen’ya ,)  a  large  Indian  town  of  Peru, 
in  abt.  Lat.  20°  4'  48"  S. 

Mamina  ,  (sometimes  written  Mama,)  n,  [Lat.  mamma, 
a  mother’s  breast  or  pap  ;  VV.  mam;  Arm.  manrun  ;  Gr. 
mamme  ;  formed  from  the  sound.]  A  child’s  attempt  to 
articulate  mother  ;  a  familiar  word  to  express  mother, 
used  by  children  and  young  persons ;  —  correlative  of 
papa. 

Main'ma,  n.;  pi.  Mamma.  [Lat.,  the  heart;  pi.  the 
breasts.]  (Anat.)  The  two  secreting  glands  which, sit¬ 
uated  on  the  front  of  the  thorax,  constitute  the  female 
bosom,  and  the  organs  which  supply  the  infant  with 
nutrition. 

Mam'ntal,  n. ;  pi.  Mammals.  [Lat  mammalis,  per¬ 
taining  to  the  breasts,  from  mamma,  the  female  breast 
or  pap.]  (Zovl.)  An  animal  that  suckles  its  young; 
a  female  animal  having  breasts  or  paps ;  one  of  the 
mammalia. 

Mammalia,  ( inSm-tnat'M,)  n.  [From  Lat.  mammse, 
the  breasts.]  (Zool.)  This  important  class,  which  has 
been  placed  by  Linnaeus  at  the  head  of  the  vertebrated 
series  in  the  animal  kingdom,  includes  all  such  animals 
as  are  provided  with  organs  for  suckling  their  young. 
Even  excluding  man,  who  necessarily  belongs  to  the 
class,  we  find  among  the  mammalia  the  greatest  num¬ 
ber  of  faculties,  the  most  delicate  sensations,  the  most 
varied  action,  and  an  extraordinary  aggregate  of  prop¬ 
erties  for  the  production  of  intelligence ;  there  is  every 
reason,  therefore,  for  Linnaeus  having  classed  the  mam¬ 
malia  as  first  among  animals.  They  are  most  fruitful 
in  resources,  least  subject  to  mere  instinct,  and.  finally, 
most  susceptible  of  progressive  improvement.  With  but 
a  moderate  amount  of  respiration,  they  are  generally 
intended  for  locomotion  by  walking  Avith  strength  and 
continuity;  and  hence  ail  the  articulations  of  their 


skeletons  have  the  forms  very  exact ;  thereby  determin¬ 
ing,  with  unvaried  precision,  the  nature  of  their  move¬ 
ments.  Some  fly  through  the  air  by  means  of  mem¬ 
branes  affixed  to  their  limbs,  although  typically  adapted 
for  walking  on  the  earth ;  while  others  have  the  ex¬ 
tremities  so  short  that  they  move  with  ease  only  in  the 
water;  both  of  these  exceptions  retain,  however,  in  all 
other  respects,  as  a  rule,  the  general  characteristics  ot 
their  class.  It  may  be  here  stated  that  all  mammalia 
are  endowed  with  warm  blood,  Avhich  results  from  the 
great  development  of  their  respiratory  apparatus,  the 
heart  being  double,  and  containing  four  cavities  ;  that 
is  to  say,  an  auricle  and  ventricle  on  the  right  side, 
and  the  same  on  the  left.  The  circulation  is  carried  on 
in  the  following  manner.  The  venous  blood  passes 
through  the  cavities  on  the  right  side,  and  is  distributed 
through  the  lungs,  where  it  combines  with  the  oxygen 
or  vivifying  portion  of  the  air;  it  is  then  conveyed  by 
the  pulmonary  veins  to  the  left  auricle,  from  whence  it 
flows  into  the  ventricle,  and  is  propelled  through  the 
arterial  system.  (See  Heart.)  The  females  suckle  their 
young  with  milk  secreted  in  breasts  or  inammse,  and  are 
viviparous,  or  ovo-viviparous ;  they  are  consequently 
placental  or  implacental ;  the  placental  including  the 
higher  order  of  mammals,  from  man  to  the  last  true 
rodent,  and  the  implacental  composing  the  marsupialia 
and  monotremata.  Both  of  these  divisions  have  the 
upper  jaw  fixed  to  the  skull,  and  the  lower  is  formed 
of  but  two  pieces  only,  and  is  articulated  to  the  tem¬ 
poral  bone.  The  neck  (to  pursue  our  investigation)  is 
composed  of  seven  vertebrae;  but  in  different  descrip¬ 
tions  of  animals  some  of  these  bones  are  either  more  or 
less  in  number;  the  anterior  ribs  are  affixed  to  the 
sternum,  or  breast-bone,  by  cartilaginous  processes.  The 
anterior  extremities  of  these  commence  with  a  shoulder- 
blade  which  is  not  articulated,  but  rests  between  the 
muscles,  and  often,  indeed,  leans  on  the  sternum  by 
means  of  the  clavicle  on  each  side.  This  is  continued 
by  an  arm,  forearm,  and  hand.  The  latter  is  formed  of 
two  rows  of  bones,  called  the  carpus,  a  third  row,  called 
the  metacarpus,  and  fingers,  each  consisting  of  two  or 
three  joints.  With  the  exception  of  the  cetacea,  or 
whale  family,  all  mammalia  have  the  pelvis  attached 
to  the  spine ;  the  pubes  forming  the  anterior,  and  the 
ilia,  ischia,  sacrum,  and  coccyx,  the  lateral  or  posterior 
parts.  At  the  point  where  the  first  three  mentioned 
bones  unite,  on  each  side,  is  the  articulation  of  the  fe¬ 
mur,  or  thigh-bone,  to  which  are  attached  the  leg-bones, 
tibia  and  fibula,  which  are  in  most  cases  distinct ;  and 


Fig.  1692. — skeleton  of  the  camel. 

1.  cervical  vertebrae  :  2,  dorsal  vertebra? ;  3,  lumbar  vertebrae  ; 
4,  sacral  vertebrae ,  5,  caudal  vertebrae  ;  6.  ribs  ;  7,  scapula:  8,  hu¬ 
merus ;  ».  bone  of  forearm  (radius  aud  ulua  fused  together) :  10, 
carpus  or  wrist-bone ;  11,  metacarpus.  12,  phalanges;  13,  femur; 
14,  patella;  16,  tarsus;  17,  metatarsus. 

at  e  succeeded  by  those  composing  the  foot,  which  cor¬ 
respond  to  the  bones  of  the  hand ;  namely,  a  tarsus, 
metatarsus,  and  toes.  In  different  orders  and  genera  of 
animals,  the  extremities  vary  considerably;  in  some, 
those  of  the  fore  parts  are  considerably  lengthened,  so 
as  to  form  the  supporters  of  a  wing,  —  as  in  bats;  in 
others,  they  are  shortened,  as  is  evinced  in  the  jerboa 
and  kangaroo;  while  in  both  of  these  last-mentioned 
varieties  the  posterior  extremities  are  enlarged  in  the 
apparently  greatest  disproportion.  The  cetacea  and 
similar  animals,  which  have  been  briefly  alluded  to, 
have  no  pelvis  whatever  ;  their  hinder  extremities  are 
likewise  wanting;  they  are,  however,  supplied,  instead 
of  these,  at  the  end  of  the  spine  or  vertebral  column, 
with  cartilaginous  bodies  forming  a  kind  of  feet,  or  the 
flukes  of  the  tail,  which,  in  this  species,  is  always  hor¬ 
izontally  placed.  The  fore-foot  ( metatarsus )  usually 
counts  as  many  bones  as  there  are  toes  present.  The 
metatarsus  in  the  ruminant  and  solid  ungulate  animals 
is  conformable  to  the  metacarpus.  In  the  genus  Di¬ 
pus  (the  jerboa),  among  the  rodents,  the  three  middle 
metatarsal  bones  unite,  so  as  to  form  a  single  bone, 
which  terminates  below  in  three  processes,  to  which 
the  three  large  toes  are  connected,  and  which  thus  re¬ 
sembles  the  principal  bone  at  the  root  of  the  foot  in 
birds.  The  digits  of  the  foot  in  the  ruminants,  the 
solid  ungulates,  and  commonly,  also,  in  the  pachy¬ 
derms,  correspond  in  number  and  form  to  those  of  the 
hand.  Such,  also,  is  the  case  in  most  of  the  carnivo¬ 
rous  animals,  although  in  the  genera  Felis  and  Canis 
the  thumb  (pollex)  of  the  hind  foot  is  not  developed, 
of  which  a  trace  is  only  observed  in  the  fore-foot.  In 
the  monkeys  the  thumb  is  shorter;  but  the  other  digits 
are  longer  than  in  the  human  foot.  The  head  is,  in  ali 
mammalia,  articulated  by  two  condyles  upon  their  atlas 
or  first  vertebra;  as  the  seat  of  intelligence,  it  has  ex¬ 
cited  the  greatest  interest  in  all  ages;  and  it  has  been 


remarked,  that  the  approach  to  reason  observed  in  anb 
mals  bears  some  relation  to  the  size  aud  configuration 
of  the  head.  The  braiu  is  the  centre  or  origin  of  the 
nervous  system,  and  will  be  found  fully  described  under 
an  article  bearing  that  name.  (See  Ear  and  Eye.)  The 
tongue  of  the  mammals  is  always  fleshy,  and  is  at¬ 
tached  to  a  bone  termed  the  os  hyoides,  which  is  com¬ 
posed  of  several  pieces,  and  suspended  to  the  cranium 
by  ligaments.  The  lungs  are  two  in  number,  and  are 
divided  into  lobes,  which  are  composed  of  an  immense 
quantity  of  small  cells;  they  are  suspended  without  ad¬ 
hesion  in  a  cavity  formed  by  the  ribs  and  diaphragm, 
and  lined  by  the  pleura.  The  skin  of  mammalia  is,  as 
a  rule,  usually  covered  with  hair.  Some  exceptions, 
however,  have  horny  plates,  as  the  tribe  Manis,  or  bony 
plates,  as  the  armadilloes  (the  genus  Dasypus)  ;  and, 
indeed,  some  have  spines.  The  sense  of  touch  is  vari¬ 
ously  developed  in  the  extremities  of  the  limbs  in  the 
different  species,  according  as  the  feet  move  only  for 
progression,  for  standing,  or  for  seizing  alone.  In  the 
apes,  which  appear  to  be  in  this  respect  one  of  the  most 
privileged,  the  hand  is  much  less  adapted  for  feeling 
than  in  man,  Avho,  in  his  erect  position,  can  move  and 
apply  his  fore  limbs  for  the  sense  of  touch  more  easily. 
The  whiskers  which  are  attached  to  the  lips  serve  also, 
like  the  fleshy  appendages  attached  to  the.jaws  of  some 
fishes,  to  give  warning  of  external  obstacles,  on  account 
of  branches  from  the  fifth  pair  of  nerves  being  attached 
to  their  roots.  The  motions  of  mammals  consist  prin¬ 
cipally  in  progressing.  Some  are  able  to  spring  to  great 
heights;  others,  again,  are  formed  for  swimming.  In 
the  cetaceans,  or  whales,  swimming  is  the  sole  means 
of  motion.  Other  mammals  are  able  to  fly,  as  was 
stated  before,  by  means  of  a  membranous  substance  be¬ 
low  the  elongated  fingers  of  the  four  limbs;  like  the 
bats,  for  instance.  With  regard  to  the  physical  distri¬ 
bution  of  this  class  of  animals  much  might  be  said. 
Some  reside  entirely  in  the  sea,  as  the  cetaceans  and 
most  of  the  seals.  (See  Seal  Family.)  Although  some 
species,  especially  of  the  animals  last  named,  live  in 
fresh  water,  many  varieties  of  the  genus  Sorex,  the 
otters,  beavers,  aud  the  duck-mole,  reside  in  lakes  and 
rivers.  Others,  again,  live  under-ground,  as  the  family 
Talpa  and  Bathyergus.  The  greater  part,  however, 
live  on  land,  —  some  on  high  mountain-tops,  as  the  an¬ 
telope,  ibex,  4c. ;  others  on  trees,  as  the  apes,  squirrels, 
and  monkeys;  and  some  resort,  by  flying  and  flapping 
in  part,  even  to  the  air  (the  Galeopithe.cus  and  Cheirop¬ 
tera).  This  difference  of  resort  is  naturally  in  relation 
with  the  general  bodily  form  of  the  animal,  and  the 
constitution  of  its  various  parts,  especially  of  the  organs 
of  motion  and  sense.  In  the  geographic  distribution 
of  the  mammalia,  it  may  Be  as  well  stated  that  the 
numbers  of  its  various  classes  increase  from  the  pole 
to  the  equator,  —  as  well  the  various  classes  as  the 
sub -genera;  although  the  cetaceans  and  seals  must 
be  excepted  from  the  rule.  There  are  species  in 
the  north  polar  regions  common  to  the  Old  and 
New  World;  as  Canis  lagopus,  Ursus  maritimus,  and 
Cervus  tarandus ;  without  the  polar  circle,  also,  some 
species  are  found  in  the  northern  countries  of  both 
hemispheres,  as  Mustela  Martis,  IJustela  erminea,  and 
Castor  Fiber  (some  writers,  indeed,  maintain  that  the 
beaver  of  America  is  specifically  different  from  that 
of  the  Old  World).  In  the  temperate  parts  of  North 
America,  almost  all  the  species  arc  such  as  do  not  ap¬ 
pear  in  the  eastern  hemisphere  ;  Avhile  in  South  America 
no  single  species  is  found  which  also  lives  in  the  Old 
World,  —  nay,  even  the  genera  differ  for  the  most  part 
from  those  of  the  Old  World.  South  American  genera, 
of  which  no  species  in  the  Old  World  are  hitherto  known, 
are  the  following.  —  Dicotyles,  Auchenia,  Dasypus, 
Myrmecophega,  Bradypus,  Cavia,  Loncheres ,  Nasuu,  the 
genera  of  the  Bat  tribe;  Glossophaga,  Phyllostoma,  Mo- 
lossus,  Noct.ilio,  and  many  genera  of  Quadrumanes; 
namely,  Callithrix,  Ateles,  Mycetes,  Pithecia,  and  Ha- 
pale.  Procyon  is  peculiar  to  the  New  World  in  the 
northern  and  southern  hemispheres.  Fiber  is  an  ani¬ 
mal  form  of  North  America.  Other  genera  are  peculiar 
to  the  eastern  hemisphere;  as  Sus,  Equus,  Camelus, 
Rhinoceros,  Manis,  Myoxus,  Spalax,  Cricetus,  Viverra, 
Herpestes,  Erinaceus,  the  genera  of  bats ;  Megaderma, 
Nycteris,  Rhinolnphus,  Pteropus,  the  family  of  the  Le¬ 
mur  ids,  the  genera  of  the  apes  ;  Cercopithecus,  Semnopi- 
thecus,  Inuus,  Cynocephalus,  Hylobates,  Simia.  To 
Africa,  in  particular,  are  peculiar  the  genera  Camelo¬ 
pardalis,  Hippopotamus,  Orycternpus,  Cercopithecus ; 
while  in  a  similar  manner  to  the  island  of  Madagascar 
are  peculiar  the  Centetes,  Lemur,  Lichanotus,  and  the 
genus  Cheirnmys,  a  sciurean  rodent  which  approaches 
the  Lemurids  in  form.  Most  of  the  species  of  antelopes 
are  also  exclusively  African.  Most  of  the  Marsupial 
species  are  found  in  Australia  and  the  adjoining  islands; 
while  the  genus  Didelphys  alone  is  American,  —  Africa, 
as  well  as  Europe,  not  possessing  a  single  species  of  this 
division.  If  we  take  into  consideration  the  entire  class 
of  mammals,  exclusive  of  the  Cetaceans  and  Phocse,  then 
the  Rodents  will  be  found  to  form  one-third  of  the  en¬ 
tire  number  of  species,  the  Carnivores  and  Cheiropters 
together  about  one-third  also,  while  the  remaining  third 
is  formed,  for  the  greater  part,  of  the  Quadrumanes  and 
Ruminants;  and  especially  of  the  Marsupials  and  insec- 
tivorous  ferse.  With  the  exception  of  some  species  of  bats 
and  of  the  true  whales,  Mammals  are  not  tied,  like  birds 
of  passage,  to  make  strictly  limited  migrations;  but  in¬ 
habit  the  same  districts  in  winter  and  summer  both.  On 
the  other  hand,  different  species  hibernate,  and  pass  a 
greater  or  less  portion  of  the  year  without  food  in  caves 
and  hiding-places.  Among  such  in  Europe  are,  for  ex¬ 
ample.  the  Bat,  the  Hedgehog,  the  Hamster,  the  Marmot, 
and  various  other  species  of  Rodents  forming  the  gen 
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Myoxua ;  and  in  the  N.,  the  bears.  With  reference  to 
the  classification  and  division  of  animals  of  the  section 
M.  that  proposed  by  Cu  rier,  though  subsequent  research 
has  led  to  other  systems  of  classification,  possesses  many 
advantages  over  that  adopted  by  Linnaeus.  In  the 
present  article  Cuvier’s  system  has  been  followed : 
and  the  great  naturalist  himself  gives  an  outline  of  his 
object  and  reasons  in  the  last  edition  of  bis  Animal 
Kingdom.  The  following  are  his  words:  “The  charac¬ 
ters  by  which  Mammalia  differ  most  essentially,  one 
from  another,  are  derived  from  the  organs  of  touch,  from 
which  results  their  degree  of  dexterity,  and  Iron)  the 
organs  of  mastication,  which  determine  the  nature  of 
their  food ;  and  upon  these  very  closely  depends  not 
only  everything  which  is  connected  with  the  digestive 
functions,  but  a  variety  of  other  circumstances  relative 
even  to  their  degree  of  intelligence.  The  perfection  of 
the  organs  of  touch  is  estimated  by  the  number  and  mo¬ 
bility  of  the  digits,  and  the  extent  to  which  they  are  in¬ 
closed  in  a  claw  or  hoof.  A  hoof  which  completely  in¬ 
closes  that  part  of  the  digit  which  touches  the  ground, 
precludes  the  exercise  of  it  as  an  organ  of  touch  or  pre¬ 
hension.  The  opposite  extreme  is  where  the  nail,  in  the 
form  of  a  single  lamina,  covers  only  one  side  of  the  end 
of  the  digit,  leaving  the  other  side  in  possession  of  all 
its  delicacy  of  touch.  The  kind  of  food  is  indicated  by 
the  molar  teeth,  to  the  form  of  which  the  articulation 
of  the  jaws  invariably  corresponds.  For  cutting  flesh, 
the  molar  teeth  must  be  trenchant  and  serrated,  and  the 
jaws  fitted  together  so  as  to  move  like  the  blades  of  a 
pair  of  scissors,  simply  opening  and  closing  in  the  ver¬ 
tical  direction.  For  bruising  grains  and  roots,  the  molar 
teeth  must  have  flattened  crowns,  and  the  jaws  a  hori¬ 
zontal  motion  ;  and  further,  that  the  grinding-face  may 
be  always  unequal,  like  a  mill-stone,  the  teeth  must  be 
composed  of  substances  of  different  degrees  of  density, 
and  consequently  wearing  down  in  different  proportions. 
(With  regard  to  this  last-mentioned  peculiarity,  see  art. 
Horse.)  Cuvier’s  arrangement  is  as  follows: 

Class. — Mammiferes. 

Order  I.  Bimana. — Man. 

Order  II.  Quadrumana. — Two  families.  1.  Apes  and 
Monkeys;  and  2.  Macaucue  (Lemur,  according  to  Lin¬ 
naeus). 

Order  III,  Camassiers. — Family  1.  Cheiroptera  (Bats). 

2.  Imectioora  (Hedgehogs,  Ac.).  3.  Carnivora.  Tribe  1. 
Plantigrades :  Bears,  Raccoons,  Ac.  Tribe  2.  Digiti- 
grades :  Martens,  Otters,  Dogs,  Hyenas,  Cats,  Ac.  Tribe 

3.  Amphibia :  Seals,  Walruses,  Ac. 

Order  IV.  Marmpiulia.  Subdivision  1.  Opossums, 
Dasyurus.  Subdivision  2.  Phalanyista.  Subdivision  3. 
Kangaroos,  Koalas,  Ac. 

Order  V.  Rodentia.  The  Squirrels,  Rats,  Lemmings, 
Beavers,  Porcupines,  Hares,  Guinea-pigs,  Ac. 

Order  VI.  Edentata. — Tribe  1.  Tardigrade s:  The 
Sloths.  Tribe  2.  Ordinary  Edentata:  the  Armadilloes, 
Ant-eaters,  Pangolins,  Ac.  Tribe  3.  The  Monotremes, 
the  Echidna,  and  the  Ornithorhynchns. 

Order  VII.  Pachydermata.  Family  1.  Eroboseidians : 
Elephants  and  Mastodons.  Family  2.  Ordinary  Pachy- 
dermata :  The  Hippopotami,  Hogs,  Rhinoceroses,  and 
Tapirs.  Family  3.  Solipeda :  The  Horses. 

Order  VIII.  Ruminantia. — 1.  No  Horns:  The  Camels, 
including  the  Llamas,  and  the  Musks.  2.  True  Horns, 
shed  periodically  :  The  Stags,  or  Deer.  3.  Persistent 
Herns:  The  Giraffe.  4.  Hollow  Horns:  The  Antelopes, 
Goats,  Sheep,  and  Oxen. 

Order  IX.  Cetacese. — Family  1.  Herbivorous  Cetacese; 
the  Manatees,  Ac.  Family  2.  Ordinary  Cetacese:  The 
Dolphins,  Porpoises,  Narwhals,  Whales,  Ac. 

The  classification  above  given  is  in  considerable 
measure  antiquated,  as,  for  instance,  in  classing  the 
Monotremes  under  the  Edentata.  De  Blainville,  in 
1816,  divided  the  mammalia  into  3  sub-classes.  The 
two  orders  of  Monotremes  (Ornithorynchus  and 
Echidna,  he  entitled  Ornithodelphia  (bird-wombed), 
the  Marsupials  he  named  Didelphia  (double-wombed), 
and  all  other  mammals  Monodelphia  (single-wombed). 
This  division  has  been  sustained  by  subsequent  investi¬ 
gation,  though  under  the  more  suitable  titles  proposed 
by  Huxley,  Prototheria,  Metatheria,  and  Eutheria. 
The  orders  of  mammals,  as  they  are  now  ordinarily 
classed,  are  as  follows:  Leaving  the  Monotremata  and 
Marsupiala  as  sub-classes,  we  begin  the  placental  series 
with  two  orders  of  specially  primitive  characteristics, 
the  Edentata  (sloths,  ant-eaters,  armadillos,  Ac.),  and 
the  Sirenia  (the  dugong  and  manatee).  The  higher 
mammals  seem  to  fall  into  three  lines:  the  Carnivora 
(cats,  dogs,  bears,  and  seals),  to  which  are  allied  the 
Insectivora  (hedgehogs,  moles,  and  shrews),  the 
Chiroptera  (bats),  and  the  flying  lemur  or  Galeopitbecus, 
which  some  set  aside  as  the  type  of  a  separate  order. 
The  second  line  is  characterized  by  the  great  order 
Ungulata.  including  the  Perrisodactyle  or  Odd-toed 
(horse,  rhinoceros,  tapir,  Ac.),  the  Artiodactyle  or  Even¬ 
toed  (sheep,  cattle,  camels,  swine.  Ac.),  the  Probos¬ 
cidians  or  elephants,  and  the  unique  genus  Hyrax. 
With  the  Ungulates  there  are  certain  reasons  for  con¬ 
necting  the  Cetacea  (whales  and  dolphins),  and  the 
Rodentia  (squirrels,  hares,  rats,  mice,  Ac.).  The  third 
line,  which  probably  had  a  common  origin  with  the 
two  others,  but  has  widely  diverged,  includes  two  orders, 
the  Lemuroidea  (lemurs),  and  tho  Primates  (the  mon¬ 
keys,  anthropoid  apes,  and  man).  In  this  classification 
man  is  no  longer  set  aside  as  a  separate  order,  as  by 
Cuvier,  but  is  found  to  have  so  many  and  such  close  links 
of  connection  physically  with  the  anthropoids,  that 
he  is  not  even  given  generic  distinction,  but  is  looked 
upon  as  a  species.  Mentally,  of  course,  he  stands  above 
the  lower  mammalia  with  the  distinction  of  a  separate 
class. — Extinct  Mammals.  The  oldest  relics  of  the  mam¬ 


malia  come  from  the  Upper  Trias,  near  the  beginning 
of  the  secondary  system  of  the  geological  series.  This 
oldest  fossil  form  suggests  a  type  that  may  have  been 
ancestral  to  the  Monotremes.  In  the  Jurassic  strata 
have  been  found  somewhat  numerous  remains  of  small 
animals  marsupial  in  character.  The  great  width  of 
the  Cretaceous  strata  hits  yielded  little  trace  of  the 
mammalia,  these  strata  being  mostly  of  marine  origin. 
Recently,  however,  some  evidence  oi  mammalian  life 
has  been  found.  With  the  beginning  of  the  Tertiary 
strata  mammalia  fossils  grow  abundant,  starting  out 
with  primitive  forms  of  the  placental  type,  but  expand¬ 
ing  rapidly  into  all  the  existing  orders,  and  gradually 
developing  into  existing  species  as  the  recent  age  is 
approached. — Evolution  of  the  Mammalia.  It  is  in  doubt 
whether  the  mammals  developed  from  the  reptiles  or  the 
amphibians,  they  resembling  the  former  in  some  char¬ 
acters,  and  the  latter  in  others.  Of  existing  mammals 
the  lines  of  descent  of  several  forms  have  been  traced, 
especially  of  the  horse,  which  is  linked  by  an  unbroken 
series  of  fossil  forms  with  the  five-fingered,  three-toed 
Eohippus,  of  the  Eocene  formation. 

Mamimi'liaii.  a.  Pertaining  to  the  mammalia. 

Mainmaliferous.  a.  [Lat.  mammalia,  and  ferre , 
to  bear.J  (Geol.)  Containing  mammalian  remains,  as 
certain  strata. 

Slain ■nal'og'y,  n.  [Lat.  mamma,  and  Gr.  logos,  dis¬ 
course.]  ( Zool. )  The  science  of  mammals ;  the  doctrine 
of  their  organization,  habits,  properties,  and  classifica¬ 
tion.  —  See  Mammalia. 

Mam'mary,  a.  [Fr.  mammaire.]  ( Anat .)  Belonging 
to  the  breasts  or  paps ;  as,  the  mammary  arteries. 

Main'inet,  n.  [From  mart i,  mother.]  A  puppet ;  a  fig¬ 
ure  dressed  up. 

**  Kate,  this  is  no  world  to  play  with  mammete.” — Shake. 

Maili'nitfers,  n.  pi.  [Lat.  mamma,  and  fe.ro,  I  bear.] 
(/.obi.)  A  term  synonymous  with  mammals  or  Mam¬ 
malia,  q.  v. 

Mammiferons,  a.  Having  breasts  or  paps,  and 
suckling  young  therewith. 

Mam'miforni,  a.  [Lat.  mamma,  and  forma,  form  ] 
Having  the  form  or  shape  of  paps  or  teats. 

Slain'ni illary,  a.  [From  Lat.  mantilla,  a  breast,  pap, 
or  teat;  dim.  of  mamma.]  Pertaining  or  having  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  breasts  or  paps ;  resembling  a  teat  or  dug 

(Anat.)  Applied  to  a  small  protuberance  on  the  ver¬ 
miform  process  of  the  cerebellum,  or  little  brain. 

Mam'millatcd,  a.  Having  small  nipples,  or  little 
globe-like  processes. 

(Conch.)  F’ormed  like  a  nipple,  as  the  apex  of  certain 
shells. 

Main'inilloiil,  a.  [Lat.  mamilla,  and  Gr.  eidos,  form.] 
Presenting  the  form  or  shape  of  a  teat  or  nipple. 

Matn'mock,  n.  A  large  shapeless  mass  or  piece. 

The  ice  wa*  broken  into  large  mammocks — James'  Voyage. 

— v.  a.  To  tear  ;  to  break  ;  to  pull  to  pieces. 

“  I  saw  him  run  after  a  gilded  butterfly  ,  and  oh,  I  warrant, 
how  he  mammock' d  it.” — Shaks. 

Main'moilis,  n.  [From  Hind,  mahmfldi .]  Plain  In¬ 
dia  muslin  of  coarse  texture. 

Ham'inola,  a  town  of  Italy,  prov.  of  Calabria,  Ulte- 
riore  I.,  8  m.  N.  of  Gerace;  pop.  8,300. 

nam'mon,  n.  [Syr.  mamuna.]  The  Syrian  God  of 
riches,  mentioned  in  the  teachings  of  Christ  as  a  per¬ 
sonification  of  worldliness. 

Maill'monish,  a.  Bent  on  the  acquisition  of  wealth  ; 
mercenary ;  characterized  by  devotion  to  the  spirit  of 
mammon. 

Mani'inonism,  n.  Devotion  to  the  acquisition  of 
riches. 

Mam'monist,  n.  A  worldling;  a  person  devoted  to 
the  pursuit  of  money-getting. 

Main'nionite,  n.  Amammonist;  a  seeker  after  riches. 

91ainmoiiiza'tion,  n.  Act,  process,  or  operation  of 
mammonism. 

Ibtmmose’,  a.  [From  Lat.  mamma,  breast.]  ( Bot .) 
Breast-shaped. 

Vam'moth,  n.  [A  word  of  Samoiede  origin,  applied  in 
Siberia  to  burrowing  animals.)  (Pal.)  An  extinct  spe¬ 
cies  of  elephant,  the  bones  of  which  resemble  those  of 
the  existing  Asiatic  species,  but  whose  grinders  have  the 
ribands  of  enamel  narrower  and  straighter,  the  alveoli 
of  the  tusks  longer  in  proportion,  and  the  lower  jaw 


Pig.  1693.  —  THE  MAMMOTH  RESTORED. 
( Elephas  primigeniue.) 


more  obtuse.  The  M.  was  thickly  covered  with  hair  of 
three  different  kinds:  one  consisting  of  stiff'  black  bris¬ 
tles  a  foot  in  length;  another  of  coarse,  flexible  hair; 
and  the  third,  of  a  kind  of  wool.  The  bones  and  tusks 
of  the  M.  are  found  throughout  Russia,  and  more  par¬ 
ticularly  in  Eastern  Siberia  and  the  Arctic  marshes,  Ac. 


The  tusks  form  an  article  of  commerce,  and  are  much 
used  in  making  the  inferior  kinds  of  ivory  goods.  The 
M.  is  more  completely  known  than  most  other  extinct 
animals  by  reason  of  the  discovery  of  an  entire  speci¬ 
men,  preserved  in  the  frozen  soil  of  a  cliff' at  the  mouth 
of  the  river  Lena,  in  Siberia.  The  skin  was  clothed 
with  a  reddish  wool,  and  with  long  black  hairs.  It  is 
now  preserved  at  St.  Petersburg,  together  with  the 
skeleton,  to  which  parts  of  the  skin  of  the  head,  the 
eyeball,  the  strong  ligament  of  tile  nape,  which  helped 
to  sustain  the  heavy  head  and  teeth,  and  the  hoofs,  re¬ 
main  attached.  Others  have  since  been  found — one  so 
well  preserved  that  the  stomach  still  contained  remains 
of  its  food,  such  as  young  shoots  and  cones  of  fir  and 
pine.  Remains  of  the  M.  have  been  found  in  the 
British  Isles,  France,  the  Mediterranean,  Siberia,  and 
in  many  parts  of  the  United  States  and  Canada.  S  >, 
while  in  Europe  the  remains  of  the  M.  occur  chiefly, 
if  not  exclusively,  in  post-pliocene  deposits,  the 
North  American  fossil  elephant  is  imbedded  in  strata 
above  the  drift  of  a  distinctly  more  recent  age,  and  was. 
contemporary  of  the  mastodon  yiganteus,  their  bones  be¬ 
ing  found  together  in  the  marshy  alluvium  of  Big  Bone 
Lick. 

HlamillOtll.  a.  Resembling  the  mammoth  in  size;  co¬ 
lossal ;  huge;  gigantic  as,  a  mammoth  ox,  a  mammoth 
fraud. 

Mam'motli  Pave.  See  Cave. 

Mam'inotli  in  Nevada,  a  village  of  Douglas 

co.,  abt.  20  m.  S.E  of  Genoa. 

Main'iiiy,  n.  [Corruption  of  mamma.]  Mother;  mam¬ 
ma  ;  —  a  child’s  familiar  colloquialism. 

Mamore.  Narmore,  or  Rio  Grande,  (ma-mo-ra',)  a 
river  of  Bolivia,  formed  by  the  Guasey  and  Chapare,  or 
Chapari,  rivers,  and  flowing  N.  abt.  500  m.,  joins  the 
Beni  to  form  the  Madeira. 

Mail,  n. ;  pi.  Men.  [A.  S.  man,  mann.  man;  D.  and 
Swed.  man;  Ger.  mensch,  mann;  Goth,  man,  manna? 
Icel.  mannr.  Derived  by  Muller,  after  Graff,  front 
Sansk.  man ,  to  think  ;  by  Bopp  from  mdnava,  sprung 
from  matin.]  An  individual  of  the  human  species;  a 
human  being;  a  person.  —  A  male  individual  of  the 
human  race,  of  adult  growth  or  years;  a  grown  male, 
as  distinguished  from  a  woman  or  boy.  —  The  species 
of  living  beings  distinguished  by  the  power  of  abstract 
thought;  mankind;  the  human  race;  the  whole  spe¬ 
cies  of  human  beings;  sometimes,  the  male  sex  collec¬ 
tively,  in  contradistinction  from  woman.  —  A  male  adult 
possessing  the  distinctive  qualifications  and  attributes 
of  manhood;  a  male,  according  to  a  standard  of  supe¬ 
rior  virtues  and  properties  demonstrative  of  manliness. 
—A  servant  or  an  attendant  of  the  male  sex  ;  a  depen¬ 
dant; —  invariably  with  a  possessive  pronoun;  as,  go 
call  my  man.  —  A  husband  ;  a  married  man. 

“  Every  wife  ought  to  answer  for  her  man." — Addison. 

— Sir;  —  used  as  a  familiar  word  of  address,  frequently 
with  impatience  or  petulance,  and  in  a  contemptuous 
or  depreciatory  sense. 

“  We  speak  no  treason,  man.” — Shake. 

— A  piece,  with  which  a  game,  as  chess,  draughts,  or  back¬ 
gammon,  is  played. 

(Note.  Man  is  frequently  used  in  composition  as  a 
compound  term,  having  meanings  generally  obvious  and 
self-explanatory,  as  maw-eating,  maw-servant.  Ac.) 

Man  of  straw,  a  puppet ;  an  insolvent,  moneyless  per¬ 
son  ;  one  who  is  controlled  by  another;  a  nominee. 

Man-of-war.  a  ship  of  w'ar  of  the  larger  size. 

To  be.  one's  own  man,  to  have  entire  control  of  one's 
self. 

(Zool.)  Linnaeus  was  the  first  who  ventured  to  class 
Man  in  a  scientific  system  with  the  rest  of  animated 
nature;  nor  did  he  wholly  escape  censure  for  degrading 
the  dignity  of  the  human  race  by  such  an  approxima¬ 
tion ;  but  whether  considered  as  the  head  of  the  animal 
creation,  and  a  part  of  it;  or  as  a  sole  genus  and  sole 
species,  distinct  from  others,  and  lord  of  all  ;  it  is  not 
merely  correct,  but  absolutely  necessary,  to  define  Man 
—  if  viewed  solely  in  a  physical  light,  and  setting  aside 
his  divine  reason,  and  his  immortal  nature  —  as  a  being 
provided  with  two  hands,  designed  for  prehension,  and 
having  fingers  protected  by  flat  nails;  with  two  feet, 
destined  for  walking;  with  a  single  stomach  ;  and  with 
three  kinds  of  teeth,  —  incisive,  canine,  and  molar.  His 
position  is  upright,  his  food  both  vegetable  and  animal, 
his  body  naked.  Man  is  the  only  animal  truly  biman - 
ous  and  biped.  His  whole  body  is  modified  for  the  ver¬ 
tical  position.  His  feet  furnish  him  with  a  larger  base 
than  those  of  other  mammalians;  the  muscles  which 
retain  the  foot  and  thigh  in  the  state  of  extension  are 
more  vigorous,  whence  results  the  swelling  of  the  calf 
and  buttock;  the  flexors  of  the  leg  are  attached  higher 
up,  which  permits  of  complete  extension  of  the  knee, 
and  renders  the  calf  more  apparent.  The  pelvis  is  larger, 
which  separates  the  thighs  and  feet,  and  gives  to  the 
trunk  that  pyramidal  form  favorable  to  equilibrium; 
the  necks  of  the  thigh-bones  form  an  angle  with  the 
body  of  the  bone,  which  increases  still  more  the  separa¬ 
tion  of  the  feet,  and  augments  the  basis  of  the  body. 
And  the  head,  in  this  vertical  position,  is  in  equilibrium 
with  the  trunk,  because  its  articulation  is  exactly  under 
the  middle  of  its  mass.  Man  thus  preserves  the  entire 
use  of  his  hands  for  the  arts,  while  his  organs  of  sense 
are  most  favorably  situated  for  observation.  His  two 
eyes  are  directed  forwards;  which  produces  more  unity 
in  the  resultof  his  vision,  and  concentrates  his  attention 
more  closely  on  objects  of  this  kind.  He  has  a  particu¬ 
lar  preeminence  in  his  organ  of  voice:  of  all  mamma¬ 
lians,  he  can  alone  articulate  sounds.  Hence  results  his 
most  invaluable  mode  of  communication  :  for  of  all  the 
signs  which  can  be  conveniently  employed  for  the  trans- 


MONGOLIAN. 

1.  Tunguse  Woman.  2,  Kirghis. 

4.  Corean.  5,  Japanese  Woman. 


3.  Chinese  Woman, 
6.  Tchuktchi, 


CAUCASIAN. 

7.  Cossack,  8,  Georgian  Woman.  9.  Cashmerian.  10.  Persiai 
11.  Arab.  12,  Swede.  13  Scotchman.  14.  Italian  (Sicily 


MALAY. 

15.  Oiak  Woman.  16.  Malay  Woman.  17.  Andaman  Islander. 
18.  Samoan  Woman.  20.  Maori. 


AMERICAN. 

21.  Eskimo  (Labrador).  22.  Sioux  (No.  Amer.)  23.  Apache  (No.  Amer.) 
24.  Mexican  Squaw  (Yucatan).  25.  Bororo  (Brazil). 

26.  Araucanian  (Chile).  27.  Fuegian  Woman. 


ETHIOPIAN. 

28,  Massai.  29.  Zulu.  30.  Loanqo  Woman. 

31.  Abyssinian  Woman,  32.  Nubian.  33.  Bushman 


MAN 


MAN 


MAN 
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mission  of  ideas,  variations  of  sound  are  those  which  can 
be  perceived  at  the  greatest  distance,  and  in  the  most 
various  directions  simultaneously.  The  ordinary  pro¬ 
duce  of  the  human  species  is  but  one  child  at  a  birth ; 
the  period  of  gestation,  nine  months.  The  foetus  grows 
more  rapidly  as  it  approaches  the  time  of  birth.  The 
infant,  on  the  contrary,  increases  always  more  and  more 
slowly.  It  has  reached  upwards  of  a  fourth  of  its  height 
when  born;  attains  the  half  of  it  at  two  years  and  a 
half;  and  the  three-fourths  at  nine  or  ten  years.  By  the 
eighteenth  year  the  growth  almost  entirely  ceases. 
Man  rarely  exceeds  six  feet,  and  seldom  remains  under 
five.  Woman  is  ordinarily  some  inches  shorter.  Scarcely 
has  the  body  attained  its  full  growth  in  height,  before 
it  commences  to  increase  in  bulk ;  fat  accumulates  in 


Fig.  1694.  —  skeleton  of  man. 

ev,  cervical  vertebrae  ;  sc-cl,  scapula  and  clavicle  ;  h,  humerus  ; 
Iv,  lumbar  vertebrae;  p,  pelvis;  u,  ulna;  r,  radius;  c,  carpus; 
me,  metacarpus:  ph,  phalanges;  fe,,  femur;  t,  tibia;  /,  fibula; 
ts,  tarsus;  mt,  metatarsus  ;  ps,  phalanges. 

the  cellular  tissue.  The  different  vessels  become  grad¬ 
ual  ly  obstructed ;  the  solids  become  rigid;  decrepitude 
and  decay  follow  in  their  turn  ;  and  most  of  the  species, 
either  from  disease,  accidents,  or  merely  old  age,  perish 
ere  they  are  “  threescore  years  and  ten.”  Occasionally 
one  lives  upwards  of  a  hundred  years;  but  long  before 
that  patriarchal  age  is  reached,  the  survivor  needs  no 
monitor  to  tell  him  that  “all  is  labor  and  sorrow.”  It 
|  has  been  made  a  subject  of  dispute,  whether  there  is 
more  than  one  species  in  the  human  race;  but  it  is 
:  merely  a  dispute  of  words;  and  if  the  term  species  is 
l  used  in  its  common  scientific  sense,  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  there  is  but  one  species.  There  are,  however,  cer¬ 
tain  and  constant  differences  of  stature,  physiognomy, 
color,  nature  of  the  hair,  or  form  of  the  skull,  which 
have  given  rise  to  subdivisions  of  this  species.*  Blumen- 
bach  reduces  these  varieties  to  five;  The  first  variety, 
usually  called  the  Caucasian,  occupies  the  central  parts 
of  the  old  continent,  namely,  W.  Asia,  E.  and  N.  Africa, 
Hindostan,  Europe,  and  a  great  part  of  America.  Its 
characters  (already  given,  but  this  we  must  repeat  here, 
as  a  term  of  comparison)  are  the  color  of  the  skin,  more 
1  or  less  white  or  brown ;  the  cheeks  tinged  with  red ; 

|  long  hair, either  brown  or  light;  the  head  almost  splier- 
|  ical ;  the  face  oval  and  narrow  ;  the  features  moderately 
!  marked,  the  nose  slightly  arched ;  the  mouth  small ;  the 
front  teeth  placed  perpendicularly  in  the  jaws;  the  chin 
'  full  and  round.  The  regularity  of  the  features  of  such 
a  countenance,  which  is  that  of  the  European,  causes  it 
i  to  be  generally  considered  (by  them  at  least)  as  the  most 
agreeable.  2.  The  second  variety  has  been  called  the 
Eastern  variety.  The  color  in  this  race  is  yellow;  the 
I  hair  black,  stiff,  straight,  and  rather  thin  ;  the  head 
almost  square;  the  face  large,  flat,  and  depressed ;  the 
features  indistinctly  marked ;  the  nose  small  and  flat; 

!  the  cheeks  round  and  prominent;  the  chin  pointed ;  the 
eyes  small.  This  variety  comprises  the  Asiatics  to  the 
E.  of  the  Ganges  and  of  Mount  Beloor,  except  the  Ma¬ 
lays.  3.  The  American  variety  resembles  that  last  de¬ 
scribed  in  several  points.  Its  principal  characters  are 
the  coppery  color;  stiff,  thin,  straight  black  hair;  low 
j  forehead ;  eyes  sunk ;  the  nose  somewhat  projecting ; 
cheek-bones  prominent;  the  face  large.  This  variety 
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comprises  all  the  Americans, excepting  the  Esquimaux.! 
There  are  several  branches,  however,  which  differ  con¬ 
siderably.  4.  The  fourth  variety  is  called  by  Blumen- 
bach  the  Malay,  and  described  as  of  a  tawny  color;  the 
hair  black,  soft,  thick,  and  curled;  the  forehead  a  little 
projecting;  the  nose  thick,  wide,  and  flattened;  the 
mouth  large;  the  upper  jaw  projecting.  This  variety 
comprehends  the  islanders  of  the  Pacific  Ocean.  5.  The 
remaining  variety  is  the  Negro.  Its  characters  are: 
color  black;  hair  black,  and  woolly ;  head  narrow;  fore¬ 
head  convex  and  arched ;  cheek-bones  projecting;  nose 
large,  and  almost  confounded  with  the  upper  jaw ;  the 
upper  front  teeth  obliquely  placed  ;  the  lips  thick;  the 
chin  draw’n  in ;  the  legs  crooked.  This  race  is  found  in 
W.  and  S.  Africa,  and  the  great  islands  of  the  Pacific, 
generally  in  the  interior.  There  are  very  great  differ¬ 
ences  in  the  tribes  included  in  this  variety;  the  Negro, 
with  the  complexion  of  jet,  and  wool;  theCaffre,  with 
a  copper  complexion,  and  long  hair ;  the  sooty  Papuans, 
or  New  Guinea-men ;  the  natives  of  Van  Diemen’s  Land, 
&c.  Within  each  of  these  varieties  are  included  numer¬ 
ous  smaller  divisions,  which  are  certainly,  though  less 
prominently,  distinct  in  their  features.  The  varieties 
of  national  appearance  between  the  English,  French, 
and  Germans,  for  example,  are,  in  general,  distinguish¬ 
able,  though  it  would  be  difficult  to  define  their  differ¬ 
ences.  Similar  subdivisions  of  character  exist  among 
all  the  varieties,  and  so  fill  up  the  intervals  between 
the  extreme  specimens  of  each  as  to  form  a  regular  and 
nearly  perfect  series,  of  which  the  Esquimaux  and  Ne¬ 
gro  might  occupy  the  extremities,  and  the  European  the 
middle  place,  between  the  broad  and  high  features  of 
the  one.and  the  narrow,  elongated,  and  depressed  skull 
and  face  of  the  other.  Those  writers  who  have  gone 
deeply  into  the  subject,  and  attempted  to  accouut  for 
all  the  causes  which  have  contributed  to  the  diversity 
of  the  human  species,  have  generally  been  led  into  a 
more  discursive  field  than  they  had  anticipated;  while 
the  result,  perhaps,  has  been  both  inconclusive  and  un¬ 
satisfactory.  In  such  a  work  as  this,  where  brevity  is 
scarcely  less  essential  than  precision,  we  are  constantly 
warned  not  to  exceed  our  limits.  We  shall,  therefore, 
not  pretend  to  describe  here  minutely  the  anatomical 
structure  of  Man  (each  part  of  the  human  body  being 
the  object  of  a  special  article),  neither  shall  we  attempt 
to  follow  him  from  his  entrance  into  life  to  his  mortal 
exit ;  but  shall  endeavor  to  lay  before  the  reader  such  of 
our  “gleanings”  as  we  conceive  will  best  illustrate  the 
subject,  without  extending  the  art.  to  an  unwarrantable 
length.  In  the  economy  of  the  human  body  there  are  pe¬ 
culiarities  not  less  marked  than  those  in  its  structure. 
Perhaps  the  most  characteristic  is  the  ability  which  Man 
enjoys  of  living  on  almost  any  part  of  the  globe,  and  of 
thriving  alike  in  either  extreme  of  natural  temperature. 
Thus  the  Greenlanders  and  Esquimaux  have  reached  be¬ 
tween  70°  and  80°  of  north  latitude,  while  the  negro  of 
Africa  and  the  red  men  of  America iive  under  the  equa¬ 
tor.  But  even  Europeans,  accustomed  to  a  temperate 
climate,  can  bear  either  of  these  extremes  of  cold  and 
heat,  as  has  been  sufficiently  proved  by  the  numerous 
instances  in  which  those  who  have  gone  on  the  Arctic 
expeditions  have  been  obliged  to  winter  in  high  north¬ 
ern  latitudes  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  by  the  slight  de¬ 
gree  in  which  European  settlers  in  the  hottest  parts  of 
Africa  are  influenced  by  the  temperature.  “In  adapta¬ 
tion  with  his  ability  to  inhabit  almost  every  climate, 
Man  can  subsist  on  the  most  varied  food.  In  the  north¬ 
ern  regions,  where  the  earth  is  covered  through  the 
greater  part  of  the  year  with  snow,  and  vegetables  of 
any  kind  can  be  procured  only  in  the  smallest  quantity, 
the  Esquimau  and  Samoiede  subsist  as  well  on  animal 
food  alone  as  the  European  does  on  the  most  carefully 
mixed  diet;  and  on  the  other  hand,  the  inhabitant  of 
the  torrid  zone  is  not  more  inconvenienced  by  his  daily 
subsistence  on  the  cocoa-nut,  banana,  yam,  rice,  and 
other  farinaceous  and  acid  vegetables.  In  the  temper¬ 
ate  climates,  where  animal  and  vegetable  food  can  be 
procured  with  equal  facility,  Man  is  truly  omnivorous ; 
towards  the  poles  animal  food  or  fish  becomes  more  ex¬ 
clusively  his  diet ;  and  towards  the  equator  his  food  is 
chiefly  composed  of  vegetables:  and  there  is  no  doubt 
that  in  each  case  that  food  which  is  most  universally 
adopted  is  that  which  is  best  adapted  for  the  health  of 
the  inhabitants.  There  is  not  a  proof  in  the  whole  his¬ 
tory  of  animals  that  any  species  or  individual  has  ever 
made  an  advance  towards  an  improvement,  or  an  altera¬ 
tion  in  its  condition  :  whether  solitary  or  living  in 
herds,  the  habits  of  all  remain  the  same;  all  of  the 
same  species  appear  endowed  with  the  same  faculties 
and  dispositions,  and  each  is  in  mental  power  the  same 
throughout  his  life.  Contrast  with  these  the  progress 
of  Man.  In  his  origin  weak,  naked,  and  defenceless,  he 
has  not  only  obtained  dominion  over  all  the  animate 
creation,  but  the  very  elements  are  made  to  serve  his 
purpose.  Of  the  earth  he  has  built  his  houses,  and  con¬ 
structed  weapons  and  the  implements  of  art;  he  uses 
the  wind  to  carry  him  in  ships,  and  to  prepare  his  food ; 
and  when  the  wind  will  not  suit  him,  he  employs  fire 
and  water  to  replace  or  to  resist  it.  By  artificial  light 
he  has  prevented  the  inconvenience  of  darkness;  he 
has  stopped  and  made  rivers,  and  has  forced  deserts, 
marshes,  and  forests  alike  to  bear  his  food;  he  has 
marked  out  and  measured  the  course  of  the  celestial 
bodies,  till  he  has  discovered  from  them  the  size  and 
form  of  the  earth  that  he  himself  inhabits.”  A  com¬ 
parison  between  the  strength  of  Men  and  other  animals 
may  be  estimated  by  various  modes.  First,  by  the 
weight  they  are  able  to  carry.  It  is  affirmed  that  the 
porters  of  Constantinople  carry  burdens  of  nine  hun¬ 
dred  pounds  weight:  and  Desguliers  tells  us  that,  by 
means  of  a  certain  harness,  by  which  every  part  of  a 


Man’s  body  was  proportionably  loaded,  the  person  he 
employed  in  this  experiment  was  able  to  support  in  an 
erect  posture,  a  weight  not  less  than  two  thousand 
pounds.  A  horse,  about  seven  times  our  bulk,  would 
be  thus  able  to  raise  a  w'eight  of  fourteen  thousand 
pounds,  if  his  strength  were  in  the  same  proportion. 
But  the  fact  is,  a  horse  cannot  carry  on  his  back  above 
two  or  three  hundred  weight ;  w  hile  a  Man  can  support 
two  thousand  pounds.  But  if  we  reflect  for  a  moment, 
the  reason  of  this  will  be  apparent:  a  load  on  a  Man’s 
shoulders  is  placed  to  the  greatest  advantage;  while, 
on  the  contrary,  on  the  back  of  a  horse  it  is  placed  t* 
the  greatest  disadvantage.  Suppose  a  Man  tob-  stand¬ 
ing  as  upright  as  possible  under  this  before-mentioned 
enormous  weight;  then  all  the  bones  may  be  compared 
to  pillars  supporting  a  building,  and  his  muscles  will 
have  very  little  employment  in  this  dangerous  duty; 
however,  they  are  not  absolutely  inactive,  as  Man,  let 
him  stand  ever  so  upright,  will  have  some  bending  in 
different  parts  of  his  body.  The  muscles,  therefore,  give 
the  bones  a  partial  assistance,  and  that  with  the  great¬ 
est  possible  advantage.  The  greatest  force  of  a  horse, 
and  of  other  quadrupeds,  is  exerted  when  the  load  is 
placed  in  such  a  position  that  the  column  of  the  bones 
can  be  properly  applied,  which  is  lengthwise.  When, 
therefore,  we  estimate  the  comparative  strength  of  a 
horse,  we  must  not  regard  what  he  can  carry,  but  what 
he  can  draw:  and  in  this  case  his  amazing  superiority 
over  Man  is  easily  discovered  ;  for  one  horse  can  draw 
a  load  which  ten  men  would  be  unable  to  move.  — 
Every  object  in  nature  has  its  improvement  and  decay. 
The  human  form  no  sooner  arrives  at  maturity,  than  it 
instantly  begins  to  decline.  The  waste  is  at  first  insen¬ 
sible,  and  frequently  several  years  revolve  before  we 
perceive  any  considerable  alteration  :  but  we  ought  to 
feel  the  weight  of  our  years  better  than  their  number 
can  be  estimated  by  strangers ;  and  as  those  are  seldom 
deceived  who  judge  of  our  age  by  external  signs,  we 
might  be  more  sensible  of  the  truth,  were  we  more  at¬ 
tentive  to  our  feelings,  and  did  not  suffer  ourselves  to 
be  deceived  by  vanity  and  fallacious  hopes.  When  the 
body  has  acquired  its  full  stature,  and  is  extended  to  its 
just  dimensions,  it  begins  to  increase  in  thickness;  and 
this  augmentation  is  the  first  step  towards  a  decay,  being 
merely  an  addition  of  superfluous  matter,  which  inflates 
the  body,  and  loads  it  with  a  useless  weight:  this  mat¬ 
ter,  which  is  denominated  fat,  about  the  age  of  thirty- 
five  or  fort}',  begins  to  cover  the  muscles  and  interrupt 
their  activity :  every  action  then  requires  a  greater  ex¬ 
ertion  to  perform  it;  and  the  increase  of  size  is  at  the 
expense  of  ease,  activity,  and  strength.  The  bones  also 
become  every  day  more  solid.  In  the  embryo  they  are 
almost  as  soft  as  the  muscles  and  the  flesh;  by  degrees 
they  harden  and  acquire  their  natural  vigor ;  but  the 
circulation  is  still  carried  on  through  them;  and  how 
hard  soever  the  bones  may  seem,  the  blood  holds  its 
current  through  them,  as  through  all  other  parts  of  the 
body.  Like  the  softer  parts,  they  are  furnished,  through 
all  their  substance,  with  their  proper  canals,  although 
in  the  different  stages  of  existence  they  are  of  very  differ¬ 
ent  capacities.  In  infancy  they  are  capacious,  and  the 
blood  flows  through  the  bones  with  almost  the  same  facil¬ 
ity  as  through  the  other  channels.  In  manhood  theirsize 
is  greatly  diminished ;  the  vessels  are  almost  imper¬ 
ceptible,  and  the  circulation  through  them  is  propor¬ 
tionably  slow.  But  in  the  decline  of  life,  the  blood 
which  meanders  through  the  bones  no  longer  contrib¬ 
uting  to  their  growth,  of  necessity  tends  to  increase  their 
rigidity.  In  proportion  as  we  advance  in  years,  the 
bones,  the  cartilages,  the  membranes,  the  flesh,  the 
skin,  and  every  fibre  of  the  body,  becomes  more  solid, 
hard,  and  dry:  every  part  shrinks,  every  motion  be¬ 
comes  more  slow  ;  the  circulation  of  the  fluids  is  per¬ 
formed  with  less  freedom  ;  perspiration  diminishes ;  the 
secretions  alter  ;  the  digestion  becomes  slow  and  labori¬ 
ous  ;  and  the  juices  no  longer  serving  to  convey  their 
accustomed  nutriment,  those  parts  may  be  said  to  live 
no  longer  when  the  circulation  ceases.  Thus  the  body 
dies  by  little  and  little;  all  its  functions  are  weakened 
by  degrees;  life  is  driven  from  one  part  of  the  frame  to 
another;  universal  rigidity  prevails;  and  death  at  last 
closes  the  scene.  When  the  natural  stamina  are  good, 
life  may  perhaps  be  prolonged  for  a  few  years,  by  mod¬ 
erating  the  passions,  by  temperance,  and  by  abstemi¬ 
ousness  :  but  no  human  art  can  prolong  the  period  of 
life  to  any  considerable  extent.  It  is  apparent,  indeed, 
that  the  duration  of  life  has  no  absolute  dependence 
either  on  manners,  customs,  or  the  qualities  of  particu¬ 
lar  food  :  much,  it  is  true,  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  qual¬ 
ity  of  the  air ;  but  we  may  rely  upon  it  that,  if  luxury 
and  temperance  be  excepted,  nothing  can  alter  those 
laws  of  mechanism  which  regulate  the  number  of  our 
years.  Well  may  it  be  said,  that  Man  is  a  compound 
being  —  the  link  between  spiritual  and  animal  exist¬ 
ence;  partaking  of  both  their  natures,  but  having  also 
something  peculiar  to  himself.  His  intellectual  facul¬ 
ties  prove  his  alliance  to  a  superior  class  of  beings:  his 
sensual  appetites  and  passions  show  his  affinity  to  the 
brute  creation.  —  A  question  involving  both  great  in¬ 
terest  and  difficulty  of  solution,  is  that  of  the  history  of 
Primeval  Man.  Investigations  have,  of  late  years,  been 
pushed  far  beyond  the  limits  of  the  written  data  of  the 
ancients,  and  yielded  a  great  variety  of  evidence  indi¬ 
cative  of  a  much  more  remote  origin  for  man  than  that 
previously  ascribed  to  him.  The  following  lines,  on 
this  topic,  are  borrowed  from  the  Sketches  of  Creation,  by 
Dr.  Alex.  Winchell,  late  professor  of  geology,  zoology, 
and  botany  in  the  University  of  Michigan  ;  they  clearly 
sum  up  the  evidence  of  man’s  early  origin:  “The 
history  of  our  race,  traced  back  a  few  thousand 
years,  loses  itself  in  traditions  and  myths.  We  come 
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down  out  of  a  cloud  of  obscurity,  in  which  we  can  just 
discern  the  rude  forms  of  men  clad  in  skins,  frequenting 
the  caves  of  wild  beasts,  fashioning  rude  pottery,  and 
practising  in  the  chase  with  the  primeval  bow  and  arrow. 
Out  of  the  haze  which  hangs  over  the  verge  of  antiquity 
come  sounds  of  conflict  in  arms,  paeans  of  peace,  hymns 
to  religion,  and  the  hum  of  barbaric  industry.  Our 
written  history  does  not  extend  back  to  the  origin  of 
man.  The  Mosaic  records,  which  are  undoubtedly  the 
oldest  of  our  authentic  documents,  represent  the  west¬ 
ern  portion  of  Asia  as  swarming  with  a  population 
tolerably  advanced  in  the  arts  at  a  period  2,000  or  3,000 
years  antecedent  to  our  sera.  There  was,  consequently, 
a  long  interval  of  human  history  still  anterior  to  this 
date.  What  destinies  befell  our  race — how  did  they 
live,  whither  did  they  wander,  during  that  prolonged 
infancy  of  which — Revelation  aside  —  we  have  no  in¬ 
formation  than  such  as  we  have  gleaned  of  the  Mastodon, 
the  Megatherium,  or  the  Zeuglodou?  The  quickened 
intellectual  activity  of  the  modern  age  has  started  new 
and  interesting  inquiries  in  this  direction.  The  chief 
sources  of  our  information  respecting  the  earliest  periods 
«f  human  history  are :  1st.  The  remains  of  man  himself, 
which  have  been  found  in  caves  or  buried  in  deposits  of 
gravel  or  peat.  2d.  Human  works,  of  which  we  have 
the  so-called  Druidical  remains  of  Great  Britain  and 
other  countries,  known  as  dolmens  or  cromlechs  —  rude 
megalithic  monuments  of  unhewn  stone,  which  we  now 
know  to  be  ancient  tombs.  Other  human  works  more 
abundant  and  more  universally  distributed  are  imple¬ 
ments  of  war,  of  the  chase,  of  industry,  or  of  ornament. 
These  are  found  in  gravel-beds  along  the  valleys  of 
rivers,  or  at  their  mouths;  in  peat-beds;  in  caves,  and 
among  the  refuse  piles  contiguous  to  the  camping  or 
dwelling-places  of  tribes  which  have  subsisted  partly 
upon  molluscs.  As  in  the  history  of  organic  life  in 
general,  so  in  the  geological  history  of  man,  we  find  him 
mounting  from  lower  to  higher  manifestations  in  the 
progress  of  the  ages.  There  seems,  however,  to  be  a 
fundamental  difference  in  the  two  kinds  of  progress. 
With  the  lower  animals  it  is  a  structural  advance;  with 
man,  an  education.  With  the  former  the  steps  of  the 
advance  are  marked  by  successive  species;  with  man,  by 
successively  higher  attainments  of  the  intelligence. 
With  the  other  vertebrates  the  highest  is  structurally 
different;  with  the  succession  of  human  races,  the 
highest  and  lowest  are  structurally  identical.  Archae¬ 
ologists  distinguished  three  ages  in  the  history  of  man 
—  the  Age  of  Stone,  the  Age  of  Bronze,  and  the  Age  of 
Iron.  In  the  Age  of  Stone,  the  uses  of  the  metals  had 
not  been  discovered,  and  human  implements  were  con¬ 
structed  of  flint,  serpentine,  diorite,  argillite,  and  other 
suitable  rocks.  In  the  Age  of  Bronze,  implements  of 
bronze  began  to  be  introduced,  and  we  descend  to  the 
verge  of  historic  times.  The  Age  of  Iron  is  character¬ 
ized  by  the  use  of  that  metal,  anil  the  arts  and  industries 
of  the  most  advanced  civilization.  Most  anthropolo¬ 
gists  are  inclined  to  subdivide  the  Age  of  Stone  into  2 
or  3  epochs.  Vogt,  Lartet,  and  Christy,  divide  it  into  2. 
1st,  the  Cave-bear  Epoch,  or  epoch  of  hewn  stone  imple¬ 
ments;  2d,  the  Reindeer  Epoch,  or  epoch  of  polished 
stone  implements,  carved  and  artfully  decorated  bones, 
and  other  evidences  of  ‘a  very  intelligent,  art-endowed 
race  of  men.’  It  is  not  by  any  means  certain,  however, 
that  these  two  epochs  wore  successive.  The  more 
skilled  workmen  of  the  Reindeer  Epoch  may  have  lived 
contemporaneously  with  the  Cave-bear  men,  as  natives 
of  all  degrees  of  civilization  have  co-existed  upon  tho 
earth  in  all  ages.  Neither  is  it  supposed  that  the  3  ages 
represent  3  stages  of  human  civilization,  each  of  which, 
in  turn,  has  been  world-wide.  We  find  simply  that  in 
ithe  history  of  every  race  there  is  a  Stone  Age;  and  if 
the  race  advances,  this  is  followed  by  an  Age  of  Bronze, 
and  this  by  an  Age  of  Iron.  Some  Eastern  nations 
passed  out  of  their  Stone  Age 3,000  years  or  more  before 
the  Christian  sera.  Some  of  the  peoples  of  Central  and 
Northern  Europe  were  in  their  Stone  Age  when  Caesar 
subjugated  Gaul.  The  Sandwich  Islanders  were  in  their 
Stone  Age  when  first  visited  by  Captain  Cook,  while 
the  Esquimaux,  and  the  N.  American  Indians  generally 
are  still  in  their  Stone  Age.  The  Age  of  Stone  is  simply 
the  stage  of  infancy.  Different  peoples  have  emerged 
at  different  epochs  from  the  state  of  normal  infancy. 
When  man  first  made  his  advent  in  Europe,  that  con¬ 
tinent  was  still  the  abode  of  quadrupeds  now  long  ex¬ 
tinct.  The  contemporaries  of  man  in  the  liewn-stone 
epoch  were  the  Cave-Bear,  Ursus  spelieus,  followed  by  the 
Cave-Hyena,  Hyena  spelsea,  and  the  Cave-Lion.  These 
gradually  gave  place  to  gigantic  herbivores  —  the  Hairy 
Mammoth,  Elephas  primigenius,  the  Hairy  Rhinoceros, 
Rhinoceros  tichorinus,  and  the  Reindeer.  The  mammoth 
roamed  in  herds  over  the  whole  of  Europe,  N.  Asia,  and 
N.  America.  The  hairy,  or  two-horned  rhinoceros,  in 
company  with  another  two-horned  species,  thundered 
through  the  forests,  or  wallowed  in  their  jungles  and 
swamps.  The  fivers  and  lakes  of  S.  Europe  were 
tenanted  by  hippopotami  and  beavers  —  the  former  as 
huge  and  unwieldy,  and  with  tusks  as  large,  as  any 
which  terrify  the  African  bushman.  Three  kinds  of 
wild  oxen,  two  of  which  were  of  colossal  strength,  and 
one  of  these  ‘  maned  and  villous  like  the  Bonassus,’ 
grazed  with  the  marmot  and  wild  goat,  and  chamois, 
upon  the  plains  which  skirt  the  Mediterranean.  The 
musk-ox  and  the  reindeer  browsed  in  the  meadows  of 
Parigord,  in  the  S.  of  France,  while  a  gigantic  elk, 
Megaceros  Hib’rnicus,  ranged  from  Ireland  to  the  borders 
of  Italy.  That  these  animals  lived  as  the  contempora¬ 
ries  of  Man  is  proven  by  two  classes  of  evidence.  In  the 
first  place  the  bones  of  Man  and  the  relics  of  his  industry 
are  found  preserved  in  the  same  situations  as  the 
bones  of  these  extinct  quadrupeds.  Examples  con¬ 


clusive  of  this  have  been  found  at  different  times  in 
various  portions  of  Europe.  In  the  United  States  we 
detect  also  some  evidences  of  the  coexistence  of  man 
and  extinct  species  of  quadrupeds.  Dr.  Koch,  the  re¬ 
constructor  of  the  Tertiary  Zeuglodon,  insisted  long  ago 
that  he  had  found  in  Missouri  such  an  association  ot 
mastodon  and  Indian  remains  as  to  prove  that  the  two 
had  lived  contemporaneously.  More  recently  Profes¬ 
sor  Holmes,  of  Charleston,  has  informed  the  Academy 
of  Sciences  of  Philadelphia  that  he  finds  upon  the  banks 
of  the  Ashley  River  a  remarkable  conglomeration  of  fos¬ 
sil  remains  in  deposits  of  post-tertiary  age.  Remains 
of  the  hog,  the  horse,  and  other  animals  of  recent  date, 
together  with  human  bones,  stone  arrow-heads,  hatchets, 
and  fragments  of  pottery,  are  there  lying  mingled  with 
the  bones  of  the  mastodon  and  extinct  gigantic  lizards. 
Contemporary  with  these  American  animals,  but  not 
yet  found  associated  in  their  remains  with  the  relics  of 
the  human  species,  lived,  in  N.  America,  horses  much 
larger  than  the  existing  species,  grazing  in  company 
with  wild  oxen,  and  herds  of  bisous  (Bison  latifrovs), 
and  shrub-loving  tapirs  ( Tapirus  Americanas).  The 
streams  were  dammed  by  the  labors  of  gigantic  beavers 
( ('astoro')des  Obiensis),  while  the  forests  afforded  a  range 
for  species  of  hog  ( Dicotyles ),  and  a  grateful  dwelling- 
place  for  numerous  edentate  quadrupeds  related  to  the 
Sloth,  but  of  gigantic  proportions.  Of  the  animals  thus 
shown  to  have  lived  contemporaneously  with  primeval 
man  upon  the  continent  of  Europe,  the  cave-bear,  cave- 
hyena,  tiger,  mammoth,  mastodon,  and  others  of  less 
importance,  became  extinct  before  the  date  of  written 
history ;  but  these  extinct  quadrupeds  had  lived  contem¬ 
poraneously  with  others  which  have  come  down  to  his¬ 
toric  times.  The  reindeer,  referred  to  by  Cassar  in  his 
“Commentaries,”  is  thought  to  have  survived  in  North 
Scotland  as  late  as  the  12th  cent. ;  the  Irish  elk  existed 
up  to  the  14th  cent. ;  the  reindeer  continued  in  Denmark 
till  the  16th  cent. ;  the  urus  lingered  in  Switzerland  up 
to  the  16th  cent. ;  the  bison  still  survives  in  Lithuania, 
and  the  wild  boar  is  abundant  in  Central  Europe.  The 
geological  status  of  the  continents  on  Man’s  first  appear¬ 
ance  was  unique.  They  had  just  emerged  from  the 
reign  of  ice.  The  glaciers  had  begun  to  retreat,  but,  ex¬ 
cept  in  South  Europe  and  Middle  Asia,  the  climate  was 
still  rigorous.  The  hairy  elephant  and  rhinoceros,  clad  in 
winter  furs,  as  well  as  the  fur-clad  bear  and  hyena,  found 
a  fitting  abode  upon  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic  and 
Mediterranean.  The  marmot,  the  wild  goat,  and  the 
chamois,  now  confining  themselves  to  the  cold  peaks 
of  the  Alps  and  the  Apennines,  lived  then  upon  the  low¬ 
lands  of  France  and  Spain.  The  musk-ox,  in  our  day 
restricted  to  the  regions  beyond  the  60th  parallel  of  lati¬ 
tude,  grazed  in  the  cold  marshes  of  Dordogne.  On  the 
American  continent,  the  subsidence  which  terminated 
the  reign  of  frost  was  not  arrested  till  a  large  portion 
of  the  United  States  had  been  again  submerged ;  and 
on  the  Oriental  continent  the  indications  of  northern 
depression  are  equally  unmistakable  and  equally  exten¬ 
sive.  The  moment  that  the  last  revolutionary  visitation 
had  come  to  an  end —  while  yet  the  lands  had  become 
scarcely  stable  in  their  places  —  Man  seems  to  have  sud¬ 
denly  made  his  appearance  among  the  beasts  of  the 
earth,  and  to  have  moved  among  them  and  controlled 
them  with  a  conscious  and  uncontested  superiority. 
Primeval  man,  it  must  be  admitted,  was  a  barbarian, 
but  he  was  by  no  means  the  stepping-stone  between  the 
apes  and  modern  man.  There  is  not  a  particle  of  evi¬ 
dence  that  he  was  not  possessed  of  the  faculty  of  speech, 
and  did  not  exercise  the  same  intellectual  and  moral 
powers  as  the  citizen  of  the  United  States.  Few  human 
crania  or  other  bones  have  ever  been  discovered,  upon 
which  the  judgment  of  the  comparative  anatomist  could 
be  brought  to  bear.  Considerable  diversity  appears; 
but  the  skulls  belong  to  the  brachycephalic  (or  round- 
head)  type,  which,  according  to  respectable  ethnologists, 
was  the  type  of  the  ancient  Ligurian  head.  Primeval 
man  used  the  spear  and  the  bow  in  his  conflicts  with 
the  tiger,  the  bear,  and  the  hyena,  and  in  the  wars 
which  he  waged  with  his  fellow-man;  he  chased  the  ele¬ 
phant,  the  goat,  and  the  musk-ox  over  the  plaius  of  S. 
Europe,  and  fished  with  single-  and  double-pointed 
barbed  hooks  in  the  cool  streams  of  Scandinavia.  That 
he  dwelt  in  caves  we  know.  These  were  Nature's  pro¬ 
vision  for  the  houseless.  But  there  is  no  reason  for  sup¬ 
posing  that  he  did  not  soon  devise  more  comfortable 
dwellings.  He  seems  to  have  resided  at  times  upon  the 
banks  of  rivers  and  by  the  ocean’s  shore.  Whole  vil¬ 
lages,  it  would  seem,  must  have  cast  into  one  common 
pile  the  refuse  of  their  tables.  These  accumulations 
are  sometimes  several  hundred  yards  in  length,  and 
from  3  to  9  feet  in  height.  The  flint  folk,  whose  house¬ 
hold-ware  is  mingled  with  the  kitchen-rubbish,  must 
have  dwelt  in  huts  above  the  ground.  At  a  somewhat 
later  epoch,  we  know  that  they  drove  piles  in  the  lakes 
of  Central  Europe,  and  constructed  platforms  on  which 
their  dwellings  were  built.  From  these  habitations  they 
cast  into  the  lake  the  refuse  of  their  houses.  By  dredg¬ 
ing  we  recover  stores  of  broken  pottery,  and  imple¬ 
ments  of  stone,  for  cutting  and  for  skinning,  together 
with  the  bones  of  quadrupeds  known  to  have  inhabited 
Europe  in  the  Age  of  Stone.  The  dolmens  of  the  same 
epoch  prove  also  that  jrimeval  man  understood  the  art  of 
rough  masonry.  The  man  of  the  Stone  Age  was  not, 
therefore,  as  some  have  asserted,  a  sort  of  perfected 
monkey.  He  had  the  structure  of  a  man;  without 
doubt,  he  was  capable  of  speech;  he  supplied  his  wants 
with  a  kind  of  skill  which  became  improved  and  edu¬ 
cated  by  experience  — a  characteristic  only  of  intelli¬ 
gence;  he  admired  beauty  ;  he  manifested  a  perception 
of  the  ideal ;  his  thoughts  strayed  forward  into  another 
world;  and,  with  his  other  religious  sentiments,  he  un¬ 


doubtedly  felt  a  vague,  strange  sense  of  a  superintend¬ 
ing  Intelligence  and  a  moral  Governor.”  The  state¬ 
ment  above  quoted,  although  written  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  century  ago,  presents  an  excellent  synopsis 
of  what  is  known  concerning  primitive  man,  though 
in  the  interval  that  has  since  elapsed  much  new  and 
interesting  information  has  been  gained.  The  length 
of  time  which  man  has  existed  upon  the  earth  is  still  a 
matter  of  controversy,  some  estimating  it  at  a  few 
thousand  years,  some  at  100,000  or  more,  and  others 
dating  mail’s  first  appearance  far  back  in  Tertiary  time, 
in  the  Pliocene,  if  not  in  the  Miocene  formations.  It 
must  be  said,  however,  that  this  last  estimate  is  based 
on  very  slight  and  questionable  grounds,  while,  on  tho 
other  hand,  the  estimates  which  would  restrict  the 
human  period  to  8,000  or  10,000  years  are  founded 
much  more  on  pre-conceived  opinions  than  on  ascer¬ 
tained  facts.  It  seems  established  that  man  existed 
during  the  glacial  epoch,  and  there  are  some  reasons 
for  believing  that  he  antedated  this  epoch,  so  that  a 
knowledge  of  the  remoteness  of  this  period  would  yield 
us  a  minimum  chronological  epoch  for  man.  Many 
efforts,  astronomical  and  other,  have  been  made  to  cal¬ 
culate  how  long  ago  it  was  when  the  ice  of  the  north 
came  down  to  overwhelm  the  temperate  zone,  but  the 
results  are  problematical,  varying  from  8,000  to  10,000 
years  ago  to  a  much  more  remote  date.  We  have,  how¬ 
ever,  historical  evidence  that  civilized  nations  existed  in 
Babylonia  and  Egypt  at  least  6,000,  and  perhaps  10,000, 
years  ago,  a  fact  which  indicates  a  very  remote  ancestry 
for  man,  when  we  consider  with  what  exceeding  slow¬ 
ness  the  savage  and  barbarous  races  of  man  progress 
toward  civilization  when  left  to  themselves. — Descent  of 
Man.  As  regards  the  origin  of  man,  equally  diverse 
opinions  exist.  Many  ardently  maintain  the  conception 
of  his  direct  creation,  while  many  others,  including 
biological  scientists  in  general,  argue  that  he  has 
descended  from  the  lower  mammalia,  and  is  nearly 
related  anatomically  and  physically  to  the  existing 
anthropoid  apes.  Others  still,  among  them  Alfred 
Russel  Wallace,  one  of  the  originators  of  the  develop¬ 
ment  theory,  occupy  intermediate  ground,  rejecting 
the  idea  of  “  special  creation”  for  man  as  in  the  highest 
degree  improbable  and  entirely  unsupported  by  facts, 
yet  believing  that  his  great  intellectual  progress  has 
been  due  to  a  “  spiritual  influx,”  virtually  a  special 
creation  of  man  in  his  mental  and  spiritual  character¬ 
istics.  This  doctrine  is  rejected  by  the  majority  of 
recent  naturalists,  who  hold  it  to  be  inconsistent  with 
the  continuity  of  the  evolutionary  process,  which  they 
regard  as  completly  “  natural”  and  self-sufficient,  and 
reject  all  theories  of  divine  interposition  as  absolutely 
lacking  facts  or  probability  in  their  support.  Research 
into  the  relics  of  primeval  man  has  yielded  a  number  of 
skeletons  of  considerable  significance  as  aids  to  the  set¬ 
tlement  of  this  question.  Some  of  the  skulls  found  indi¬ 
cate  individuals  of  well-developed  brain  power.  Others, 
like  the  celebrated  Neanderthal  skull,  approach  those  ot 
apes  in  their  characteristics.  Many  have  maintained 
that  this  skull  was  abnormal,  but  the  discovery  of 
others  of  the  same  type  goes  tar  to  invalidate  this 
explanation,  while  very  recently  a  skull  of  still  lower 
type  has  been  found  in  Java,  which  it  is  difficult  to 
decido  whether  it  belonged  to  a  very  high  ape  or  very 
low  man,  though  certain  associated  bones  favor  the 
latter  conclusion.  In  fact,  the  principal  distinction 
in  organization  between  man  and  the  higher  apes  lies 
in  the  greatly  superior  development  of  his  brain,  which 
is  more  thau  twice  as  heavy  as  that  of  the  nearest  apes. 
This  great  cerebral  development  is  an  index  to  the 
great  intellectual  and  emotional  development  of  man. 
In  his  physical  characteristics,  on  the  contrary,  he 
closely  approaches  the  anthropoid  apes,  differing  from 
them  in  degree  rather  than  kind.  No  evolutionist 
maintains  that  man  is  an  outgrowth  from  any  of  the 
existing  anthropoids — the  gorilla,  ourang,  or  chim¬ 
panzee.  To  these  he  is  held  to  sustain  the  relation  of 
a  more  highly  developed  cousin,  his  lino  of  descent 
being  from  another  type  of  anthropoid  ape,  of  which— 
somewhat  unhappily  for  the  advocates  of  this  theory — 
no  fossil  remains  have  yet  been  found.  This  supposed 
ancestor  of  man  differed  from  the  existing  apes  in 
having  shorter  arms,  to  which  perhaps  was  due  his  erect 
posture,  he  being  very  poorly  adapted  for  quadrupedal 
motion.  The  question  of  man's  origin  is  still  an  open 
one,  many  rejecting  the  dictum  of  science,  and  the  still 
more  vital  question  of  his  destiny  is  equally  open, 
there  being  a  very  wide  diversity  of  opinion  concerning 
this  highly  important  problem,  upon  which  much  en¬ 
tertaining  discussion  is  now  going  on. 

Man,  v.  a.  To  furnish  with  men,  or  with  a  number 
competent  to  any  service;  to  guard  with  men. 

‘  They  had  manned  out  a  fleet  of  two  hundred  men-of-war.” 

Arbuthnot. 

— To  strengthen ;  to  fortify :  as,  to  man  one’s  drooping 
energies.  —  To  tame,  as  a  hawk.  (R.) 

Ma  im,  a  town  of  British  India,  in  the  district  Kutnaon, 
N.W.  provinces.  It  is  nearly  10,500  feet  above  the  sea, 
and  is  deserted  by  its  inhabitants  in  winter,  when  it  is 
buried  by  the  snow.  Its  trade  is  principally  with  Chi¬ 
nese  Tartary,  through  the  Mana  Pass,  which  has  an 
elevation  of  18,000  feet. 

Mana',  a  rjver  of  S.  America,  in  French  Guiana,  enters 
the  Atlantic  Ocean  about  125  m.  N.W.  of  Cayenne. 

Manaar,  (man-ar\)  an  island  off  the  N.W.  coast  of 
Ceylon  ;  Lat.  9°  6'  N.,  Lon.  79°  58'  E.  Ext.  18  m.  long, 
by  2%  broad. 

Manaar',  (4«ull  of,)  an  inlet  of  the  Indian  Ocean, 
dividing  Ceylon  from  the  S.  extremity  of  Hindostan, 
extending  between  Lat.  7°  30'  and  9°  N.,  and  Lon.  78° 
and  80°  E.  It  is  about  120  m.  wide  at  its  entrance,  but 
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in  general  too  shallow  to  be  navigated  by  vessels  larger 
than  a  sloop. 

M  anacle,  ( man'a-kl ,)  n.  (Generally  used  in  the  plural.) 
[Fr.  manicles;  Lat.  manicx,  from  manus,  the  hand.]  An 
iron  instrument  for  confining  the  hands;  a  shackle;  a 
handcuff ;  a  fetter. 

— v.  a.  To  put  manacles,  handcuffs,  or  other  fastening, 
upon,  for  confining  the  hands;  —  hence,  to  shackle;  to 
confine;  to  restrain  the  action  of  the  limbs  or  natural 
powers. 

Man'acor,  a  town  in  the  island  of  Majorca,  in  a  fertile 
plain,  30  m.  E.  of  Palma.  Manuf.  Brandy,  wine,  oil, 
and  verdigris. 

Manage,  (mdn'aj,)  v.  a.  [Fr .menager;  It.  maneggiare, 
from  Lat.  manus,  Fr.  main,  the  hand.]  To  handle;  to 
conduct;  to  carry  on;  to  direct  or  superintend  the  con¬ 
cerns  of;  to  administer;  to  treat. 

*•  What  wars  I  manage,  and  what  wreaths  I  gain." — Pope. 

— To  treat  with  caution  or  judgment;  to  govern  with  ad¬ 
dress  or  adroitness ;  to  have  under  command ;  to  make 
subservient. 

"  It  was  bis  interest  to  manage  his  Protestant  subjects."  Addison. 

— To  husband;  to  conduct  with  frugality  or  economy;  to 
treat  with  caution,  or  sparingly.  —  To  govern  gracefully 
in  riding;  to  train  a  horse,  as  in  the  manege. 

14  He  rode  up  and  down,  gallantly  managing  his  horse."  Knolles. 

— v.  n.  To  direct  or  conduct  affairs ;  to  carry  on  concerns 
or  business. 

— ( mS'nUzh ,)  n.  Same  as  Manege,  q.  v. 

Manageability,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  man¬ 
ageable. 

Man'ag'eable,  a.  That  may  be  managed,  directed,  or 
controlled;  easy  to  be  used  or  applied  to  its  proper  pur¬ 
pose;  not  difficult  to  be  moved  or  wielded;  governable; 
tractable;  as,  a  manageable  horse.  —  That  may  be  made 
subservient  to  one’s  views  or  designs;  as,  a  manageable 
voter. 

Man  ageableness.  n.  State  or  quality  of  being 
manageable;  manageability;  quality  of  being  suscepti¬ 
ble  of  government  and  control;  tractableness;  easiness 
to  be  governed. 

Man'ag;eably,  adv.  In  a  manageable  or  tractable 
manner. 

Man'as'eless.  a.  Unmanageable;  intractable. 

Man'a;?einent,  n.  Act  of  managing;  conduct;  ad¬ 
ministration;  manner  of  treating,  directing,  or  carry¬ 
ing  cn ;  as,  the  management  of  an  estate,  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  an  impeachment.  —  Cunning  or  artful  practice  : 
some  course  directed  by  art,  design,  or  adroitness  ;  skil¬ 
ful  treatment ;  —  generally  in  a  bad  sense.  —  Modula¬ 
tion  ;  variation,  as  of  the  compass  of  the  voice.  — A  body 
of  managers;  collective  number  of  persons  engaged  in 
any  enterprise. 

Man'ager,  n.  One  who  manages,  or  who  has  the  con¬ 
duct  or  direction  of  anything;  a  controller;  as,  the 
manager  of  a  business  or  theatre.  —  A  good  economist ; 
a  person  who  conducts  a  business  or  household  with 
prudence,  economy,  or  frugality ;  as,  his  wife  is  an  excel¬ 
lent  manager. 

Manajfe'rial,  a.  Pertaining  or  having  reference  to  a 
manager  or  management;  as,  managerial  talents. 

Maii'affery,  ■».  Conduct;  direction;  administration; 
control. 

'•  Conduct  or  discretion  in  the  managery  of  that  affair.” — Clarendon. 

— Husbandry  ;  frugality ;  prudent  economy.  —  Moral  con¬ 
duct. —  Manner  of  using. 

*  Teach  them  the  ready  managery  of  their  weapons."  Decay  of  Piety. 

Manalioc'lting'.  or  Man  a  haw  kin,  in  New  Jersey,  a 
post-village  of  Ocean  co. 

Man'akin.  n.  ( Zobl .)  See  Pipra. 

Manal'apan,  in  New  Jersey,  a  post-village  and  town¬ 
ship  of  Monmouth  co.,  abt.  25  in.  E.N.E.  of  Trenton; 
pop.  of  township  abt.  2,374. 

Manal  Rpan  Brook,  in  New  Jersey,  rises  in  Mon¬ 
mouth  co.,  and  flowing  N.  enters  the  Raritan  River  a 
few  m.  below  New  Brunswick.  It  is  sometimes  called 
Sooth  River. 

Mail'an,  in  Maine.  See  Menan. 

Nanan  ah.  in  Minnesota,  a  post-village  of  Meeker  co., 
abt.  11  m.  N.W.  of  Forest  City. 

Manan'tlco  Creek,  in  New  Jersey,  enters  Maurice 
Kiver  from  Cumberland  co. 

Maiian  quan  River,  in  New  Jersey,  enters  the  At¬ 
lantic  Ocean  from  Monmouth  co. 

Manas'sas,  (Battle  of.)  See  Boll  Run. 

llaaatl'sas  Gap.  in  Virginia,  a  pass  through  the  Blue 
Ridge,  on  the  boundary  line  between  Fauquier  and 
Warren  cos. 

Manas'sas  Junction,  in  Virginia,  a  railroad  sta¬ 
tion  in  Prince  William  co.,  abt.  27  m.  W  of  Alexandria. 

Manas'sell.  (Script.)  The  eldest  son  of  Joseph,  born 
in  Egypt.  Ilia  descendants  constituted  a  full  tribe.  This 
was  divided  in  the  promised  land;  one  part  having  set¬ 
tled  east  of  the  Jordan,  in  the  country  of  Bashan,  from 
the  river  Jabbok  northward ;  and  the  other  west  of  the 
Jordan,  between  Ephraim  and  Issachar,  extending  from 
the  Jordan  to  the  Mediterranean. — A  king  of  Judah,  who 
succeeded  his  father,  Hezekiah,  at  the  age  of  12  years. 
The  commencement  of  his  reign  was  disgraced  by  a 
series  of  crimes  and  idolatrous  abominations,  and  “  inno¬ 
cent  blood  filled  Jerusalem  from  one  end  to  the  other.” 
In  677  b.  c.  Esarlmddon,  king  of  Assyria,  invaded  his 
dominions,  and  carried  Manasseh  captive  to  Babylon, 
where  his  misfortunes  produced  repentance.  After  a 
long  captivity,  the  king  of  Babylon  gave  him  his  liberty, 
and  restored’  him  to  his  kingdom.  On  his  return  to 
Jerusalem,  he  established  the  worship  of  the  true  God. 
There  is  a  fine  prayer  by  him  in  the  Apocrypha.  D. 
643  b.  0. 
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Manatee',  Man'atin.  n.  (Zobl.)  See  Manatus. 

Manatee,  in  Florida.  See  Section  II. 

Maua'tus,  n. ;  pi.  Manati.  (Zobl.)  A  genuB  of  herbi¬ 
vorous  marine  animals,  familiarly  called  Cow-whales  or 
Sea-cows,  order  Huminantia.  The  body  of  the  Manutus 
is  of  an  oblong  shape,  terminated  by  a  lengthened  oval 
fin;  it  generally 
measures  six  or 
seven  feet  in 
length,  but  some¬ 
times  grows  to  an 
enormous  size; 
and  its  paddles  or 
fins  exhibit  rudi¬ 
ments  of  nails,  by 
the  aid  of  which  Vtg.  1695. 

tli0  unwieldy  ani-  the  manatee^  ( Alo.Tio.tus  ^4 ustTciliSrj 
mal  drags  its  body  along  on  the  shore,  to  browse  on  the 
herbage  that  grows  on  and  near  the  banks  of  the  great 
rivers  to  which  it  resorts.  The  skin  of  the  Manatus  is 
of  a  blackish  color,  very  tough  and  hard,  and  full  of  in¬ 
equalities,  like  the  bark  of  an  oak  ;  and  on  it  are  sprin¬ 
kled  a  few  bristly 
hairs,  about  an 
inch  in  length. 

The  eyes  are  ex¬ 
ceedingly  small  in 
proportion  to  the 
size  of  the  animal. 

It  has  no  external 
ears,  but  only  two 
orifices,  scarcely 
large  enough  to 
admit  a  quill ;  the 
tongue  is  pointed, 
and  extremely 
small ;  the  mouth 
is  destitute  of 
teeth,  but  fur¬ 
nished  with  two 

solid  white  bones,  extending  the  entire  length  of  both 
jaws,  which  serve  instead  of  grinders ;  the  lips  are 
double;  and  near  the  junction  of  the  two  jaws  the  mouth 
is  full  of  white  tubular  bristles,  answering  the  same 
purpose  as  the  lamina;  in  whales,  to  prevent  the  food 
from  issuing  out  with  the  water.  The  lips  are  also 
thick-set  with  bristles,  serving,  instead  of  teeth,  to  cut 
the  strong  roots  of  the  marine  plants,  which,  floating 
ashore,  point  out  the  vicinity  of  these  animals.  —  The 
Manatus  forms  in  some  classifications  the  typical  genus 
of  a  family,  Manatidse,  including  all  the  herbivorous 
whales,  and  especially  the  Dugong  or  Halicon,  which 
much  resembles  the  Manatus. 

Maiiaivah)  in  Wisconsin,  a  village  of  Waupaca  co., 
abt.  40  m.  N.N.W.  of  Oshkosh. 

Manaynnk',  in  Pennsylvania,  a  town  of  Philadelphia 
co.,  now  included  within  the  chartered  limits  of  the 
city  of  Philadelphia,  on  the  Schuylkill  River,  abt.  7  m. 
N.N.W.  of  the  State  House.  It  is  pleasantly  located, 
has  abundant  water-power,  and  contains  numerous  and 
extensive  manufacturing  establishments. 

Man'-bote,  n.  (A.  S.  Law)  The  compensation  to  be 
paid  for  killing  a  man.  In  King  Ina’s  laws,  certain 
rates  are  fixed  for  the  expiation  of  this  crime,  according 
to  the  quality  of  the  person  slain. 

Man'cha,  (L<a,)  an  old  province  of  Spain,  now  called 
Ciudad  Real,  in  the 
S.  part  of  New  Cas¬ 
tile,  bounded  S.  by 
Granada,  E.  by  Cu¬ 
enca  and  Murcia, 
and  W.  by  Estre- 
madura.  Area,  7.500 
sq.  m.  It  is  almost 
entirely  surround¬ 
ed  by  mountains, 
and  consists  chiefly 
of  lofty  and  barren 
plains,  upwards  of 
2,000  feet  above  the 
sea.  Prod.  Corn, 
wine, olives, and  saf¬ 
fron.  The  cap.  is 
Ciudad  Real,  once  a 
flourishing  city, but 
now  decayed.  The 
description  of  Cer¬ 
vantes  in  his  •*  Don 
Quixote,”  has  given 
to  La  Mancha  a 
worldly  celebrity. 

Man'ciiac,  in  Lou¬ 
isiana,  a  village  of 
East  Baton  Rouge 
parish,  on  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi  River,  abt. 

14  m.  below  Baton 
Rouge. 

Mancliac  Bayou,  in  Louisiana,  a  small  stream  con¬ 
necting  the  Amite  River  with  the  Mississippi  River,  and 
forming  the  S.  boundary  of  E.  Baton  Rouge  parish.  It 
is  sometimes  called  Iberville  Bavoo. 

Mancha  Ke'al.a  town  of  Spain,  in  Andalusia,  8  m.  E. 
ofJaen.  Manuf.  Woollen#  and  linens.  Pp.  4,000. 

Mancha  ng,  in  Massachusetts,  a  post-village  of  Worces¬ 
ter  co.,  abt.  47  m.  S.W.  of  Boston. 

Manelie,  ( Irfl,)  (manzh,)  a  marit.  dept,  of  the  N.W.  of 
France,  formerly  included  in  the  prov.  of  Normandy, 
Lat.  between  48°  40'  and  49°  40'  N.,  Lon.  between  0°  40' 
and  2°  W.  It  is  bounded  N.  and  W.  by  the  English 
Channel,  S.E.  by  the  dept,  of  Calvados,  and  S.  by  Ilie- 
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et-Vilaiue.  Area,  2,617  sq.  m.  The  surface  is  irregu’ar, 
with  marshes  in  parts  of  the  interior;  but  it  is  neverthe¬ 
less  very  fertile.  The  chief  rivers  are,  the  Vire,  Tante 
Douve,  Merderet,  and  Selune,  all  navigable.  The  coast 
is  mostly  abrupt  and  rocky,  especially  in  the  N.,  but  it 
has  several  good  roadsteads  and  commodious  harbors, 
of  which  Cherbourg  is  the  finest.  Prod.  Flax,  hemp, 
and  fruit  are  extensively  cultivated;  immense  quanti¬ 
ties  of  apples  are  grown,  from  which  over  40,000,000 
gals,  of  cider  are  made  annually.  The  breed  of  horses 
reared  in  M.  are  considered  the  most  superior  in  France; 
cattle  and  sheep  are  also  numerous.  Min.  Iron,  lead, 

I  copper,  zinc,  marble,  coal,  and  granite.  Manuf.  Linens, 
cottous,  cutlery,  glass,  paper,  Ac.  The  chief  towns  are 
St.  L6,  the  cap.,  Cherbourg,  Coutance,  Avrauches,  Va- 
logues.  and  Mortain.  Pop  573.899. 

Man'etiester,  a  city  of  England,  co.  of  Lancaster,  on 
the  Ir  well,  an  affluent  of  the  Mersey,  31  m.  E.  of  Liverpool, 
and  163  in.  N.N.W.  of  London.  M.,  including  Salford,  a 
suburban  town  on  the  W.  bank  of  the  rwell,  stands  in  a 
large  plain,  covering  over  3,000  acres,  surrounded  with 
hills  except  on  the  W.,  and  is  the  centre  of  the  cotton 
trade  of  Great  Britain,  and  the  principal  manufacturing 
city  in  the  world.  The  Irk  and  the  Medloek  join  the 
Irwell  near  the  town,  and  are  of  the  greatest  advantage 
to  it.  The  streets  are  narrow  and  irregular,  but  of  late 
years  great  improvements  have  been  made,  and  many 
fine  houses  erected.  Factories  and  warehouses  are  nu¬ 
merous  and  of  gigantic  proportions.  The  principal 
among  its  public  buildings  are,  the  Exchange,  built  in 
the  Doric  style,  the  Town  Hall,  an  elegant  building  of 
Ionic  architecture,  formed  on  the  model  of  the  Temple 
of  Erectheus  at  Athens,  and  the  Corn  Exchange.  It 
has  also  several  educational  institutions,  one  of  which, 
the  college  founded  by  Humphrey  Chatham  in  1665, 
contains  a  library  of  30,000  vols.  There  are,  besides,  sev¬ 
eral  public  libraries,  possessing  collectively  over  100,000 
vols.;  and  a  number  of  associations  for  promoting  liter¬ 
ature  and  science.  But  it  is  as  a  manufacturing  city 
that  M.  derives  its  importance,  being  the  grand  centre 
of  the  cotton  manufacture  of  England,  which,  next  to 
agriculture,  forms  the  principal  occupation  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  absorbing  with  its  neighborhood  for  10  m.  round, 
fully  three  fourths  of  the  trade,  and  comprising,  besides 
spinning-mills,  most  extensive  power-loom  factories, and 
large  dyeing  and  printing  establishments.  The  manu¬ 
facture  of  silk  goods,  which  was  introduced  in  1816,  has 
generally  flourished  since  1826,  producing  every  descrip¬ 
tion  of  fabrics  from  the  rich  brocade  to  the  flimsy  Per¬ 
sian,  and  employing  4,000  hand-looms,  besides  3,000 
persons  in  the  throwing-mills,  and  600  in  dyeing  and 
printing  houses.  In  some  cotton-factories  the  process 
of  spinning  only  is  carried  on.  Many  of  them  are  build¬ 
ings  of  extraordinary  size,  comprising  7  or  8  stories. 
Several  thousands  of  spindles  are  at  work  in  each  of 
the  principal  factories,  and  in  many  of  them  upwards  of 
600  power-looms  are  in  action,  each  producing  from  15 
to  20  pieces  of  fabric,  of  24  yds.  each,  per  week.  Besides 
the  pop.  conuected  with  the  factories,  which  almost  ab¬ 
sorb  the  plain  goods’  trade,  upwards  of  9,000  hand-loom 
weavers  are  employed  in  weaving  cotton,  silk,  and 
mixed  goods.  The  principal  articles  manufactured  ate 
velvets,  fustians,  dimities,  calicoes,  checks,  tickings, 
jeans,  shirtings,  ginghams,  quiltings,  handkerchiefs, 
nankeens,  diapers,  muslinets,  muslins,  cambrics,  and 
almost  every  kind  of  fancy  cotton  and  silk  goods.  The 
spinning  trade  is  extensive,  and  considerable  quantities 
of  yarn  are  annually  exported.  There  are  about  60,000 
persons  employed  in  the  cotton  mills,  besides  7,000 
skilled  mechanics  engaged  in  the  production  of  steam- 
engines,  looms,  and  other  machinery.  M.  derives  con¬ 
siderable  advantages  from  the  almost  inexhaustible  coal 
field  in  its  neighborhood,  and  from  the  canals  and  rail¬ 
ways  which  connect  it  with  different  parts  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  and  the  E.  and  W.  seaboard.  The  climate  of  M.  is 
very  healthy,  despite  the  disadvantage  of  the  prevalence 
of  smoke,  arising  from  the  immense  number  of  facto¬ 
ries,  Ac.  Pop.  (1897)  562,450. 

Man'etiester.  a  post-village  of  Ontario  co.,  prov.  of 
Ontario,  located  about  14  m.  N.  of  Whitby,  on  the 
Grand  Trunk  Railroad. 

Man'etiester,  a  seaport  town  of  Guysboro  co.,  Nova 
Scotia,  about  120  m.  E.N.E.  of  Halifax. 

Man'etiester,  in  Connecticut,  a  post-town  of  Hartford 
co.,  5  m.  E.  of  Hartford.  It  contains  numerous  and  ex¬ 
tensive  manufactories  of  paper,  woollens,  print-works, 
dress-silks,  sewing-silks,  Ac.  Pop.  (1897)  8,650. 

Man'etiester,  in  Illinois,  a  township  of  Boone  co. 

— A  post-tow'n  of  Scott  co.,  about  45  m.  S.W.  by  W.  of 
Springfield.  Pop.  (1897)  510. 

Man'etiester,  in  Indiana,  a  post-township  of  Dear¬ 
born  co.,  about  85  m.  S.E.  by  E.  of  Indiauapolis. 

Man 'eli ester,  in  Iowa,  a  city,  the  cap.  of  Delaware 

]  co.,  on  the  Ill.  Central  R.R.,  47  m.W.  of  Dubuque;  has 
water  power  and  some  manufactures ;  ships  dairy  pro¬ 
ducts.  Pop.  (1895)  2,683. 

Man'etiester,  in  Kentucky,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Clay 
co..  abt.  110  m.  S.E.  of  Frankfort. 

Man'etiester,  in  Maine ,  a  post-township  of  Kennebec 

CO. 

Man  Chester,  in  Maryland,  a.  post-village  of  Carroll 
co.,  abt.  60  m.  N.N.W.  of  Annapolis. 

Man'etiester,  in  Massachusetts,  a  post-village,  seaport, 
and  township  of  Essex  county,  about  9  miles  N.E.  of 
Beverly. 

Man'etiester,  in  Michigan,  an  incorporated  village 
of  Washtenaw  co.,  on  the  river  Raisin,  22  m.  from  Ann 
Arbor.  It  possessos  one  of  the  best  water  privileges  in 
the  State,  has  several  churches  of  various  denomina¬ 
tions,  some  excellent  schools,  and  is  a  thriving  manu« 
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Manchester,  in  Maryland,  a  post-village  of  Carroll  co. 
Man'c  lies  ter,  in  Minnesota,  a  post-township  of  Free¬ 
born  co. 

Man'fliester,  in  Missouri,  a  village  of  Jackson  co. 

— A  post- village  ot  St.  Louis  co.,  abt.  20  m.  W.  ot  St.  Louis. 

. — A  former  village  of  Scott  co. 

Man'cheater,  in  New  Hampshire,  a  city  of  Hillsborough 
co.,  on  the  Merrimac  river,  abt.  18  m.  S.S.E.  of  Concord. 
The  city  is  finely  located  upon  an  elevated  plain  nearly 
100  feet  above  the  river,  and  owes  its  growth  and  pros¬ 
perity  almost  entirely  to  its  manufacturing  enterprise. 
It  is  regularly  laid  out,  well  built,  and  contains  many 
handsome  and  substantial  edifices.  Manuf.  Cotton  and 
woollen  goods,  machinery,  locomotives,  paper,  Ac.  Pop. 
(1897)  about  46,900,  about  12,500  of  whom  work  in 
the  factories. 

Man'chester,  in  New  Jersey,  a  post-township  of  Ocean 
co.,  about  58  m.  E.  by  N.  of  Camden. 

— A  township  of  Passaic  co. 

Man'chester,  in  Neiv  York,  a  village  of  Dutchess  co. 
— A  village  of  Oneida  co. 

— A  post-town  and  township  of  Ontario  co.,  about  8  m.  N. 

N.  E.  of  Canandaigua.  Pop.  (1897)  4,510. 
Man'cliester,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Adams  co.,  on 
the  Ohio  river,  72  m.  above  Cincinnati. 

— A  village  of  Lorain  co.,  abt.  22  m.  E.  by  S.  of  Sandusky. 
— A  township  of  Morgan  co. 

— A  village  of  Summit  co. 

Man'cliester,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  former  post-borough 
of  Allegheny  co.,  on  the  Ohio  river,  about  2  m.  below 
Pittsburg.  Now  part  of  Allegheny  City. 

—A  township  of  Wayne  co. 

. — A  post-borough  of  York  co. 

Man'cliester,  in  South  Carolina,  a  village  of  Sumter 
co.,  about  36  m.  E.S.E.  of  Columbia. 

Manchester,  in  S’.  Dakota,  a  p.-twp.  of  Kingsbury  co. 
Man'chester.  in  Tennessee,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Coffee 
co.,  about  62  m.  S.E.  of  Nashville.  Pop.  (1897)  701. 
Manchester,  in  Texas,  a  post-village  of  Red  River  co., 
15  m.  N.W.  of  Clarksville. 

Man'chester,  in  Vermont,  a  post-town,  township  and 
semi-capital  of  Bennington  co.,  about  96  m.  S.  S.W.  of 
Montpelier.  Pop.  (1897)  2,050. 

Man'chester,  in  Virginia,  a  city  of  Chesterfield  co.,  on 
the  James  river,  opposite  Richmond.  It  has  large  manu¬ 
factories  of  tobacco,  cotton  and  flour.  Pop.  (1897)  10,0h0. 
Man'chester,  in  Wisconsin,  a  post-township  of  Green 
Lake  co. 

— A  township  of  Jackson  co. 

— A  former  village  of  Sauk  co.,  on  the  Baraboo  river,  near 
Baraboo. 

Man'chester  Center,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of 
Ontario  co.,  about  25  m.  S.E.  of  Rochester. 
Man'chester  Depot,  in  Vermont,  a  post-village  of 
Bennington  co. 

Man'chet,  n.  A  small  loaf  of  fine,  white  bread  (R.) 
Manchineel',  n.  [Sp.  manzanillo.]  {Hot.)  See  Hip- 

P0MANE. 

Manchoo’,  n.  and  a.  Same  as  Mantchoo,  q.  v. 
Man'cinite,  n.  (Min.)  A  brown  silicate  of  zinc,  from 
Mancino,  near  Leghorn. 

Man'ciple,  n.  [Lat.  mancipium.)  A  steward  :  a  pur¬ 
veyor:  a  furnisher;  especially,  the  restaurateur  or  but¬ 
ler  of  a  college. 

Man'co  Ca'pac,  the  founder  and  legislator  of  the 
Peruvian  empire,  supposed  to  have  flourished  in  the 
12th  century. — Another  inca  of  Peru,  named  Manco, 
succeeded  his  brother,  who  was  put  to  death  by  Pizarro, 
1533.  and  after  some  years  of  warfare  was  killed  by  the 
Spaniards. 

Mandamus,  n.  [Lat.,  from  mandare,  to  command.  ■ 
(Law.)  A  high  prerogative  writ,  usually  issuing  out  of  the 
highest  court  of  general  jurisdiction  in  a  state,  in  the 
name  of  the  sovereignty,  directed  to  any  person,  corpo¬ 
ration,  or  inferior  court  of  judicature  within  its  jurisdic¬ 
tion,  requiring  them  to  do  some  particular  thing  therein 
specified,  and  which  appertains  to  their  office  or  duty. 
In  the  U.  States,  the  writ  is  generally  issued  by  the 
highest  court  of  judicature  haviDg  jurisdiction  at  law. 
Jlanila'na.  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of  Onondaga 
co.,  about  21  m.  S.W.  of  Syracuse. 

Maii'dans.  n.  pi.  A  tribe  of  N.  American  Indians 
whose  principal  village  was  on  the  Missouri,  in  Lat.  47° 
20'  N.  (See  Fig.  1376.)  They  are  a  branch  of  the  Sioux, 
and  had  a  fairer  complexion  than  any  other  of  the  In¬ 
dian  tribes.  In  1838  they  were  almost  entirely  destroyed 
by  the  small-pox  ;  and  since  that  time  the  few  remain¬ 
ing  are  located  near  Fort  Clarke. 

Manda'ra,  a  state  of  central  Africa,  lying  to  the  S.  of 
Bornou.  It  is  a  mountainous  country  inhabited  by 
Mohammedans. 

Mandarin,  (mdn-da-reen',)  n.  [Fr.  and  Sp.,  from  Lat. 
mandare;  Pg.  mandarin i;  Chin,  kuan .]  A  Chinese 
official  or  functionary,  of  the  civil  or  military  class;  also 
implying  a  certain  degree  of  nobility.  They  are  all  men 
of  learning  who  have  passed  certain  examinations  and 
had  their  names  inscribed  on  a  register.  When  an  office 
in  the  administration  is  vacant,  a  list  of  those  that  stand 
foremost  on  the  register  is  presented  to  the  emperor, 
who  nominates  one  for  the  vacant  office.  The  origin  of 
the  system  of  competitive  examinations  in  the  bestow- 
ment  of  government  offices  thus  belongs  to  the  Chinese. 
Mandarin'ic,  a.  Befitting  or  peculiar  to  a  mandarin. 
Mandarin'insr,  n.  (Dyeing.)  The  process  of  giving 
an  orange  color  to  goods  formed  of  animal  tissues,  as 
silk  and  wool,  not  by  coloring  matter,  but  by  producing 
a  certain  change  in  the  fibre  by  the  action  of  dilute 
nitric  acid. 

Mamlarin'lsm.  n.  Characteristic  peculiarities  of  the 
mandarins  ;  executive  power  maintained  by  mandarins. 
Man  datary,  Mandatory,  n.  [Fr.  mandataire, 


from  L.  Lat.  mandatarius ,  from  mandator  —  mando,  to 
command.)  One  to  whom  a  mandate,  command,  or 
charge  is  given  ;  especially,  a  priest  to  whom  the  Rope 
has  issued  a  beneficiary  mandate. 

(Law.)  See  Mandate. 

Man  date,  n.  [Fr.  mandat ;  Lat.  mandatum,  from 
mando  —  manus,  the  hand,  and  do,  to  give.]  An  au¬ 
thoritative  charge  or  command;  an  order,  precept,  or 
injunction;  a  judicial  commission  ;  as,  “Juuos  mighty  I 
mandate..”  —  Dryden. 

(Law.)  Generally,  a  judicial  command,  charge,  or 
commission.  More  particularly  it  denotes  a  bailment, 
(delivery)  of  goods  to  a  person  who  is  to  do  something 
with  or  about  the  things  bailed,  entirely  without  com¬ 
pensation.  The  person  delivering  the  goods  is  called 
mandator,  the  person  receiving  them  and  undertaking 
the  service  is  styled  mandatary.  The  essential  element 
in  the  contract  lies  in  the  service  rendered  not  being  to 
be  paid  for.  Hence,  as  the  act  or  service  is  wholly  for 
the  benefit  of  the  mandator,  it  follows  that  a  mandatary 
is  only  responsible  for  the  loss  ot,  or  injury  done  to,  a 
thing  when  it  is  caused  by  his  gross  negligence.  The 
mandator  may  recall  the  thing  delivered  at  anytime; 
but  if  the  mandatary  has  rendered  the  service  in  part, 
and  will  suffer  damage  if  it  be  not  completed,  the  man¬ 
dator  cannot  rescind  it  without  indemnity  to  the  man¬ 
datary.  The  contract  may  also  be  dissolved  either  by 
the  renunciation  by  the  mandatary  at  any  time  before 
he  has  entered  upon  its  execution,  or  by  his  death.  A 
mandator  contracts  to  reimburse  a  mandatary  for  all 
expenses  and  charges  reasonably  incurred  in  the  execu¬ 
tion  of  the  mandate,  and  also  to  indemnify  him  for  his 
liability  on  all  contracts  which  arise  incidentally  in  the 
proper  discharge  of  his  duty.  In  the  canon  law,  a  man¬ 
date  is  a  rescript  of  the  Pope,  commanding  an  ordinary 
collator  to  put  the  person  therein  named  in  possession 
of  the  first  vacant  benefice  in  his  collation. 
Manda'tor,  n.  (Law.)  See  Mandate. 

Man  datory,  n.  Same  as  Mandatary,  q.  v. 

Man'der,  v.  a.  and  n.  See  Maunder. 

Man'deville,  in  Louisiana,  a  post-village  of  St.  Tam¬ 
many  parish,  about  30  m.  N.  of  New  Orleans. 
Man'deville,  in  ’■lissouri,  a  post-village  of  Carroll  co  , 
about  20  m.  N.N.F,  pf  Lexington. 

Man  dible,  n.  [Lat.  mandibulum,  from  mando,  man- 
dero,  to  chew.]  ( Zool .)  A  jaw, 
more  especially  the  jaw  of  a  bird. 

In  Fig.  1698,  a  is  the  upper,  and 
b  the  lower  mandible.  In  mam¬ 
mals  it  is  only  applied  to  the 
under  jaw,  and  in  insects  to  the 
upper  or  interior  pair  of  jaws. 

The  mandibles  of  insects  are  two 
strong  corneous  houks,  which 
move  horizontally,  aud  cut  ob-  Pig.  1698. 

jects  by  crossing  their  edges  like 
the  blades  of  a  pair  of  scissors. 

Mandib'tilar,  a.  Belonging  to  the  mandible  or  jaw  ; 
resembling  a  inaudible. 

Mandib  tilate,  Mandib'ulated,  a.  Furnished 
with  mandibles,  as  certain  insects 
Mandibii'liform,  a.  (Zobl.)  Exhibiting  the  form 
of  a  mandible,  or  mandibles;  —  said  of  the  lower  jaws 
of  certain  insects. 

Mandin'go,  or  Mand'ing.  a  mountainous  territory 
of  W.  Africa,  between  Lat.  10°  and  14°  N.,  Lon.  13°  and 
16°  W.;  bounded  N.  by  Fooladoo,  E.  by  Bambarra,  S.  and 
W.  by  Gadou  and  Jallonkadoo.  Desc.  Hocky  and  bar¬ 
ren,  and  contains  no  towns  of  consequence,  except 
Kainalia.  The  whole  region  is  watered  by  the  Niger  in 
its  early  course.  It  is  supposed  to  be  the  original  seat  of 
the  Mandingoes  now  spread  over  a  great  part  of  Africa. 
Mandilion,  (-dil'yun,)  n.  A  sleeveless  jacket ;  a  sol¬ 
dier’s  loose  coat. 

Mand'inent,  n.  Behest;  commandment,  (r) 

Mail'd  ioc,  n.  (Bot.)  Same  as  Manioc.  See  Mangifera. 
M a ii  <11  cstoiic,  n.  [Ger.  mandelstein .]  (Min.)  Same 
as  Amygdaloid,  q.v. 

Mandolin,  (mun'do-leen,)  n.  [Fr.  mandoline ;  It.  man- 
dola .]  (Mus.)  An  instrument  of  the  lute  species.  The 
body  of  the  M  is  shaped  like  a  shell,  formed  of  a  num¬ 
ber  of  narrow  pieces  of  different  kinds  of  wood,  bent 
into  shape,  and  glued  together.  On  the  open  portion ) 
of  the  body  is  fixed  the  sounding-board,  with  a  finger¬ 
board  and  neck  like  a  guitar.  The  Neapolitan  M.,  which 
is  the  most  perfect,  has  four  double  strings,  which  are 
tuned,  beginning  with  the  lowest,  G,  D,  A,  E.  The  Mi¬ 
lanese  M.  has  five  double  strings,  tuned  G,  C,  A,  D,  E. 
The  sound  of  the  M.  is  produced  by  a  plectrum  in  the 
right  hand,  while  the  left  hand  produces  the  notes  on 
the  finger-board.  The  M.  is  chiefly  used  for  accompani¬ 
ment;  in  the  beauty  and  quality  of  its  sound,  it  is  differ¬ 
ent  from  all  other  stringed  instruments. 

Man'dore,  n.  [See  Bandore.]  (Mus.)  A  kind  of 
mandolin. 

Man'drake,  n.  See  Mandragora,  and  Bryona. 
Man'drel,  Man'deril,  Man  dril,  n.  [Fr.  man- 
drin,  probably  from  Lat.  mandra,  a  stall.]  (Mach.)  The 
spindle  which  carries  the  centre-chuck  of  a  lathe,  and 
communicates  motion  to  the  metal  to  be  turned.  In 
small  lathes  it  is  driven  by  a  pulley. 
Man'drel-frame,  n.  (Mech.)  The  head-stocks  or 
frame  bolted  to  the  end  of  a  lathe-bed,  for  the  purpose 
of  supporting  the  mandrel. 

Mainl rago'ra,  n.  [Lat.  mandragnrus.]  (Bot.)  A 
genus  of  plants,  order  Atropacex.  M.  officinalis  is  the 
true  Mandrake,  the  Devil’s -apple  of  the  Arabs,  and 
probably  the  dudaim  of  Scripture.  Its  root  has  a  fan- 1 
cied  resemblance  to  the  human  form,  and  is  connected  I 
with  many  absurd  superstitions.  It  must  not  be  con- 1 


founded  with  the  root  of  Bryonia  dioica,  which  is  often, 
called  Mandrake.  The  Mandrake  is  an  acro-nareotic 
poison,  aud  was  used  by  the  ancients  as  an  amesthetic. 


Mail  d rill,  n.  [Sp  mandril;  Fr.  mandrills.]  (Zool.y 
See  Baboon. 

Man'ducable,  a.  Masticable;  that  maybe  chewed; 
hence,  fit  to  he  eaten,  (r.) 

Man'ducate,  v.  a.  [Lat.  manduco,manducatum,  from 
mando,  to  chew.]  To  masticate;  —  to  chew;  hence,  by- 
implication,  to  eat.  (R.) 

Manduea'tion.  n.  [L.  Lat. manducatio.]  Actof  chew¬ 
ing,  masticating,  or  eating.  (R.) 

' •  Manducation  is  the  action  of  the  lower  jaw  io  chewiog  the 
food.” — Quincy. 

Man'dueatory.  a.  Pertaining,  or  having  reference 
to  chewing,  or  employed  in  mastication.  (R.) 

Mandu'cus.  n.  [From  Lat.  manducare,  to  chew.] 
(Antiq.)  A  comical  mask  representing  a  person  chew¬ 
ing,  used  by  the  ancients  as  a  provocative  to  laughter, 
in  their  histrionic  performances. 

Mnndu'ria.  a  town  of  S.  Italy,  province  of  Terra-di- 
Otranto,  22  m.  E  S.E.  of  Taranto.  During  the  Middle 
Ages,  and  until  1790,  it  was  called  Casalnuovo,  when  it 
resumed  the  ancient  name  of  the  city  upon  the  site  of 
which  it  was  supposed  to  be  built.  Pop.  8,568. 

Mane,  n.  [D.  mean;  Ger.  rnahne ;  Dan.  man;  Icel. 
miin  ;  W  m  tong,  from  mwn.  a  neck  ;  Gr.  maunos,  a  neck¬ 
lace.]  The  hair  growing  on  the  upper  side  of  the  neck 
of  a  horse  or  other  animal,  usually  hanging  down  on 
one  side. 

“  A  linn  shakes  his  dreadful  mane."  —  Waller. 

Maned,  a.  Possessing  a  man- 

Manege,  (ma'nazh,)  n.  [Fr. ;  It.  m aneggio,  f-om  mano ; 
Lat.  manus,  the  hand.  See  Manual.]  The  art  or  prac¬ 
tice  of  managing  horses  with  the  hand;  act  or  art  of 
horsemanship,  or  of  training  horses;  equitation. — A 
riding-school ;  a  school  for  teaching  horsemanship,  and 
for  training  horses. 

Ma'neh,  n.  [Heb.]  A  Hebrew  weight  of  60  shekels 

Ezek.  xiv.  12. 

Mane'rial,  a.  Same  as  Manorial,  q.  v. 

Manes,  (ma'nez,)  n.  pi.  [Lat..  from  0.  Lat.  manus. 
good.]  (Bom.  Antiq.)  The  general  name  given  by  the 
Romans  to  the  spirits  of  the  dead.  They  were  com¬ 
monly  identified  with  the  lares  (see  Lar),  and  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  name  of  Dii  Manes.  In  the  month  of  Febru¬ 
ary,  annually  all  the  Manes  were  propitiated  in  the 
Feralia  or  Parentalia  during  twelve  days.  The  stones 
in  the  Roman  burial-places,  and  their  funeral  urns,  were 
generally  inscribed  with  the  letters  d.m.s.  (Dis  Maini- 
bus  Sacrum). 

Ma'nes.  Mani,  or  Manich.eus.  See  Manich.eans. 

Mane'-sheet.  n.  A  covering  for  the  upper  part  of  a 

horse’s  head. 

Maneuvre.  (ma-nu'virA  n.  and  v.  See  M.an<euvre. 

Maneu'vrer.  n.  See  Manceuvrer. 

Man'fred,  king  of  Naples  and  Sicily,  w7as  a  natural 
son  of  the  emperor  Frederick  II.  After  the  death  of 
his  brother  Conrad,  he  became  regent  of  the  kingdom, 
during  the  minority  of  Conradin,  his  nephew.  Pope 
Innocent  IV.  exciting  a  revolt  against  him,  he  was 
driven  from  his  kingdom  ;  but  he  reconquered  it  a  year 
afterwards,  and  caused  himself  to  be  crowned  in  1258 
Pope  Urban  IV.  excommunicated  him,  and  offered  his 
kingdom  to  Charles  of  Anjou.  Manfred  perished  in  a 
desperate  battle  with  the  latter  near  Benevento,  1266. 

Manfretlonia,  ( man-frai-do'ne-a .)  a  town  of  S.  Italy, 
prov.  of  Capitanata,  on  the  bay  of  the  Adriatic,  20  m. 
N.E.  of  Foggia.  It  has  a  safe  harbor,  but  for  small 
vessels  only,  owing  to  the  shallowness  of  the  water. 
Prp.  8,934. 

Manfredonia.  (Gull' of.)  an  inlet  of  the  Adriatic, 
bordering  on  the  provs.  of  Capitanata  and  Terra-di- 

|  Bari,  and  is  15  m.  long,  and  30  broad  at  its  entrance. 

Man'ful,  a.  Becoming  or  befitting  a  man,  or  one  ar¬ 
rived  at  years  of  maturity  and  discretion  ;  having  the 
spirit  of  a  man  ;  bold  courageous  ;  manly  ;  brave  ;  dar¬ 
ing;  noble ;  honorable. 

Man'fully,  adv.  Boldly;  courageously;  honorably; 
in  a  manful  spirit. 

Man'fulness,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  manful: 
courageousness  ;  boldness;  manly  spirit;  stoutness. 
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Msn'jfaby,  n.  (Zoiil.)  A  monkey  of  the  W.  coast  of 
Africa,  genus  Cercocebu. 

^tlgalore ,  or  Coreal  Bunder,  ( man-ga-lor', )  a  sea¬ 
port-town  of  Hindostan,  prov.  of  Canara,  on  a  sandy 
promontory  between  Salt  Lake  and  the  Indian  Ocean 
4A0  m.  S.E.  of  Bombay  ;  Lat.  12°  53'  N\,  Lon.  74°  57'  E. 
Prod.  Black  pepper,  sandal  wood,  cassia,  and  turmeric. 
The  imports  are  principally  raw  silk,  sugar,  and  oil 
Pop.  12,000.  ’ 

Man  ganate,  n.  (Chem.)  A  compound  of  manganic 
acid  and  a  base. 

.Manganese',  n.  [Fr. ;  L.  Lat.,  from  manganesium 
{Chem.)  One  of  the  heavy  metals  of  which  iron  may  be 
taken  as  the  representative.  It  is  of  a  grayish-white  color, 
presents  a  metallic  brilliancy,  is  capable  of  a  high  degree 
of  polish,  is  so  hard  as  to  scratch  glass  and  steel,  is  non 
magnetic,  and  is  only  fused  al  a  white  heat.  As  it  oxi 
dizes  rapidly  on  exposure  to  the  atmosphere,  it  should 
be  preserved  under  naphtha.  It  occurs  in  small  quan¬ 
tity  in  association  with  iron  in  meteoric  stones;  with 
this  exception,  it  is  not  found  native.  The  metal  may 
be  obtained  by  the  reduction  of  its  sesquioxide  by  car¬ 
bon  at  an  extreme  heat.  M.  combines  with  carbon  and 
silica,  forming  unimportant  compounds.  Its  principal 
use  is  chemical,  under  the  form  of  oxide.  It  is  em 
ployed  in  this  state  for  decomposing  hydrochloric  acid, 
in  the  manufacture  of  chlorine,  as  a  cheap  source  of 
•oxygen,  and  as  a  coloring  material  in  the  manufacture 
of  glass  and  enamels.  Mixed  with  iron,  its  hardness 
and  elasticity  are  increased;  Equiv.  55;  Sp.  gr.  8.01.; 
Symbol,  Mil  — M  Bronze,  owing  to  its  toughness,  is  now 
largely  used  in  the  manufacture  of  steamship  propellers. 

Carbonate  of  M.  The  anhydrous  carbonate  occurs  in 
nature  as  manganese  spar,  and  frequently  accompanies 
spathose  iron  ore.  The  famous  Siegen  ore,  from  which 
the  celebrated  German  spiegel-eisen  is  made,  contains  a 
•certain  proportion  of  this  mineral,  which  renders  th 
iron  made  trom  it  peculiarly  hard  and  tough.  The  ar 
tificial  carbonate  may  be  obtained  in  a  hydrated  condi 
tiou  by  precipitating  the  chloride  by  au  alkaline  car¬ 
bonate. 

^  Chlorides  of  M.  Manganese  forms  three  chlorides. 
The  protochloride,  MnCl  +  4aq.  occurs  as  a  waste  pro¬ 
duct  in  the  manufacture  of  chlorine;  by  acting  on  the 
black  oxide  with  hydrochloric  acid,  it  crystallizes  in 
•delicate  pink  tables,  which  are  slightly  deliquescent 
The  sesquichloride  is  formed  by  acting  on  the  sesqui 
•oxide  with  hydrochloric  acid  in  the  cold.  It  is  of  a 
dark-brown  color,  and  can  only  be  obtained  in  a  solid 
form  by  evaporation  in  vacuo.  The  perchloride.  Mn« 
Cl;,  is  a  greenish-yellow  gas,  which  condenses  at  O'5 
Fahr.  into  a  greenish-brown  fluid.  It  is  obtained  by 
dissolving  permanganate  of  potash  in  sulphuric  acid, 
and  adding  chloride  of  sodium  in  small  portions  at  a 
time.  It  is  supposed  by  some  chemists  that  this  com¬ 
pound  is  an  oxychloride  of  the  metal,  corresponding  to 
■chloro-chromic  acid. 

Ores  of  M.  The  principal  ores  of  manganese  are 
pyrolusite,  the  anhydrous  binoxide,  and  black  wad,  which 
is  the  hydrated  binoxide.  Both  these  ores  are  worked 
■extensively  in  different  parts  of  the  world. 

Oxic-'s  of  M.  The  combinations  of  manganese  and 
oxygen  are  principally  five  in  number:  —  1.  The  prot¬ 
oxide,  MnO;  2.  the  sesquioxide,  Mn203;  3.  the  binoxide, 
j/eroxide,  or  deutoxide,  as  it  is  sometimes  erroneously 
called,  MnOj  ;  4.  manganic  acid,  Mn03;  and  5.  perman¬ 
ganic  acid ,  M  UgOy.  The  protoxide  may  be  obtained  as  an 
olive-green  powder,  by  igniting  carbonate  of  il.  in  a  cur¬ 
rent  of  hydrogen.  It  is  also  procured  as  a  white  hydrate 
by  decomposing  any  salt  of  M.  with  an  alkali.  It  is 
soluble  in  ammonia  especially  if  any  ammouiacal  salt 
be  present.  It  unites  with  acids,  forming  characteristic 
salts.  The  sesquioxide  is  found  in  nature  as  braumte, 
and  in  a  hydrated  condition  as  manganite.  It  is  obtained 
as  a  brown  hydrate  by  passing  chlorine  through  the 
protocarbonate  suspended  in  water,  and  afterwards  re¬ 
moving  the  excess  of  carbonate  by  nitric  acid.  Sulphuric 
acid  dissolves  it  slowly,  forming  a  deep-red  solution ; 
and  hydrochloric  acid  in  the  cold  also  forms  with  it  a 
soluble  compound,  both  of  which  are  decomposed  when 
the  solutions  are  heated.  The  binoxide  or  peroxide  is 
the  most  important  of  the  oxides  of  manganese.  It  is 
the  black  oxide  of  manganese  of  commerce,  and  is  found 
in  nature  as  a  pyrolusite  or  psilomelane.  Black-wad  is 
a  hydrated  form  of  this  oxide.  When  ignited,  it  gives 
off  one  third  of  its  oxygen,  leaving  the  red  oxide 
<Mn0Mn203)  behind.  It  is  used  in  commerce  for  the 
production  of  oxygen,  and  in  the  manufacture  of  chlo¬ 
rine,  permanganic  acid,  and  violet  glass.  Manganic 
acid  is  not  known  in  an  isolated  condition.  When  per¬ 
oxide  of  manganese  and  caustic  potash  are  fused  to¬ 
gether,  and  the  mass  heated  with  a  small  portion  of 
water,  a  green  solution  is  obtained,  from  which  crystals 
of  manganate  of  potash  may  be  procured  by  evaporation 
in  vacuo  over  sulphuric  acid.  The  manganates  are  very 
unstable,  being  decomposed  by  boiling,  and  even  by 
remaining  in  dilute  solution.  The  green  solution  of 
manganese  of  potash,  when  largely  diluted,  gradually 
changes  to  a  deep  claret  color,  and  forms  the  well-known 
material  called  mineral  chameleon.  Permanganic  acid 
is  described  under  its  proper  heading. 

M  ,  ( Sulphate  of .)  This  salt,  the  formula  of  which  is 
MnO.S03-|-5aq,  is  obtained  by  dissolving  the  binoxide 
in  sulphuric  acid.  It  forms  large  transparent  crystals 
of  a  pinkish  hue,  varying  in  shape  and  composition,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  temperature  at  which  they  are  deposited 
and  the  number  of  equivalents  of  water  which  they 
contain.  The  salt  is  extensively  used  in  dyeing  and 
calico-printing,  and  occasionally  in  medicine.  It  forms 
double  salts  with  potash  and  soda,  and  an  alum  with 
eulpbate  of  alumina,  which  uiust  not  be  confounded 


with  the  alums  formed  by  the  sesquisulphate  of  manga-! 
nese  with  the  sulphates  of  the  alkalies.  The  formula 
of  these  alums  will  help  to  explain  this  matter: 

Al2033S03,Mn0S03-f-24aq,  manganese-alumina-alum.  J 

Mn2O33SO3,KO,S03-t-24aq,  manganese-potash-alum. 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  that  in  one  case  the  proto- 
manganic  salt  replaces  the  alkaline  sulphate,  while  in  I 
the  other  the  aluminous  sesquisulphate  is  replaced  by1 
the  corresponding  sesquisulphate  of  manganese.  The 
sulphate  of  the  sesquioxide  is  formed  by  dissolving  the 
sesquioxide  in  sulphuric  acid  at  a  gentle  heat.  It  crys¬ 
tallizes  with  difficulty,  the  solution  being  instantly  de¬ 
composed  by  heat. 

M.,  (Sulphides  of.)  Protosulphide  of  manganese  oc¬ 
curs  native  in  black  masses  in  manganese  blende.  The 
anhydrous  sulphide  may  be  obtained  as  a  dark-green  \ 
powder  by  treating  together  a  mixture  of  sulphur  and 
binoxide  of  manganese.  The  hydrated  salt  is  obtained  I 
as  a  flesh-colored  precipitate  when  a  solution  of  a  salt 
ot  manganese  is  decomposed  by  an  alkaline  sulphide. 
An  oxysulphide  of  manganese  has  been  formed  by  pass¬ 
ing  hydrogen  over  sulphate  of  manganese  at  a  red  heat. 
Sulphide  of  manganese  forms  compounds  with  the  sul¬ 
phides  of  potassium  and  sodium,  containing  three  equiv¬ 
alents  of  the  former  to  one  of  the  latter. 

Manganesian,  (ne’zhi-an.)  a.  Pertaining  to  manga¬ 
nese;  consisting  of,  or  partaking  of  the  qualities  of, 
manganese. 

Mangane'sic,  Manganic-.  a.  [Fr.  manganesique, 
manganique.)  (Chem.)  Extracted  from  manganese; 
as,  manganesic  acid. 

Mangane'sium,  n.  (Chem.)  See  Manganese. 

Mangane'sons,  a.  (Chem.)  Having  reference,  or  be¬ 
longing  to,  or  obtained  from,  manganese. 

Mangan  ic  Acid,  n.  (Chem.)  See  Manganese  (Ox¬ 
ides  of), 

Man'ganite,  n.  (Min.)  See  Manganese  (Oxides  of). 

Mangan  ja.  a  tribe  of  African  negroes,  inhabiting  a 
country  on  the  river  Shire,  a  tributary  of  the  Zambesi 
They  are  an  industrious  race,  being  good  workers  in 
metal,  growing  cotton,  making  baskets,  and  cultivating 
the  ground,  in  which  occupation  both  sexes  equally 
share.  They  are  very  hospitable,  and  live  in  good  union, 
though  every  village  is  governed  by  an  independent 
chief.  The  women  are  distinguished  by  the  very  singu¬ 
lar  ornament  called  the pelele,  and  fixed  into  the  upper 
lip,  which  gives  them  the  most  repulsive  appearance.  It 
is  a  ring  made  of  ivory,  metal,  or  bamboo,  nearly  an 
inch  in  thickness,  and  variable  in  diameter,  sometimes 
measuring  two  inches  across.  When  the  girl  is  very- 
young  the  upper  lip  is  pierced  close  to  the  nose,  and  a 
small  pin  inserted  to  prevent  the  orifice  from  closing. 


Mangel-wurzel,  or  Man 'gold -wnrzel,  n. 

(Pot.)  See  Beta. 

Mang'corn,  n.  [A.  S.  mencgan ;  Du.  to  min¬ 

gle.]  Mixed  grain,  as  wheat  and  rye.  (An  English  pro¬ 
vincialism.) 

Manger,  (mdn'jer,)  n.  [Fr.  mangeoire,  from  manger  ; 
Lat.  mando,  to  eat.]  A  trough,  case,  or  box,  in  which 
fodder,  corn,  Ac.,  is  placed  for  cattle  or  horses  ;  or,  the 
place  in  which  such  animals  are  fed. 

(Naut.)  The  space  near  the  hawse  holes,  bounded  on 
the  after  side  by  a  partition  across  the  hows,  called  the 
manger-board,  to  receive  any-  water  whicv  may  enter 
the  hawse-holes.  This  water,  instead  of  bei-ig  allowed 
to  flood  the  deck,  is  forced  to  return  through  the  scup¬ 
pers. 

Mangifera,  n.  [From  mango,  and  Lat.  fero,  I  bear.] 
(Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants,  order  Anacardiace/e  M.  in¬ 
dica  produces  the  Mango,  a  fruit  which  is  highly  es¬ 
teemed  in  tropical  countries.  This  fruit  (Fig.  1701)  is  a 
drupe,  large,  flattened  like  a  lens,  and  kidney-shaped. 
4' hen  ripe,  it  is  yellow  or  reddish,  with  soft  and  pulpy 
flesh,  filled  with  juice.  The  M.  indica,  or  common 
mango,  is  a  spreading  tree  of  rapid  growth,  30-40  feet 
high,  the  stem  only  rising  8-10  feet  before  it  divides 
into  branches;  the  foliage  so  dense  as  to  be  impene- 


Pig.  1701. — COMMON  MANGO. 

( Mangifera  Indica.) 

trable  to  the  burning  rays  of  the  sun,  affording  a  most 
grateful  shade.  Several  varieties  of  the  mango-tree  are 
cultivated,  which  yield  fruits  differing  greatly  in  size 
and  flavor.  Unripe  mangoes  are  used  for  making  the 
pickle  called  in  India  chutney. 

Mangily,  (man'je-li,)  adv.  Meanly;  paltrily;  vilely,  (r.) 
*•  O.  this  sounds  mangily  ...  in  a  soldier’s  mouth."  Beau,  and  FI. 

Man'giness,  n.  Scabbiness;  state  or  condition  of  be¬ 
ing  mangy;  infection  with  the  mange. 

!  Mangle.  ( mang’gl ,)  v.  a.  [L.  Lat.  mangulare,  to  muti¬ 
late,  from  Lat.  mancus,  maimed,  mutilated.]  To  maim  ; 
to  mutilate;  to  lacerate;  to  cut  with  a  dull  instrument, 
and  tear,  or  to  tear  in  cutting;  to  cut  in  a  bungling 
manner,  or  in  a  way  to  cause  jagged  wounds ;  to  back  ; 
to  butcher. 

*  Swords  .  .  .  mangle  and  disjoint  this  brittle  frame." — Prior. 

— To  curtail;  to  dock,  to  take  by  piecemeal ;  to  make  a 
botch  of. 

“  Most  of  the  books  we  see  nowadays,  are  full  of  those  man- 
glings  and  abbreviations."  —  Swift. 

Man'gle.  n.  [Ger.  mange,  mangel.]  ( Mach  )  A  machine 
for  smoothing  linen  and  cotton  ai  tides.  In  its  usual 
form  it  consists  of  an  oblong  rectangular  wooden  chest, 
filled  with  stones,  which  load  it  to  the  degree  of  pres¬ 
sure  which  it  is  required  to  exert  upon  two  cylinders  on 
which  it  rests,  and  which,  by  rolling  backwards  and  for¬ 
wards  over  the  linen  spread  upon  a  smooth  surface  be¬ 
neath,  render  it  smooth  and  level.  It  is  worked  by  the 
hand,  the  moving  wheel  being  furnished  with  teeth 
upon  both  surfaces  of  its  periphery ;  and,  having  a  notch 
cut  out  at  one  part,  allows  a  pinion,  uniformly  driven  in 
the  direction,  to  act  alternately  upon  its  outside  and  in¬ 
side,  so  as  to  cause  the  reciprocating  motion  of  the 
chest.  There  are  several  varieties  of  patent  mangles; 
among  which  may  be  mentioned  one  in  which  the  linen 
is  rolled  round  a  cylinder  revolving  in  stationary  bear¬ 
ings,  and  pressed  downwards  by  heavy  weights  hung 
upon  its  axis,  against  a  curved  bed  made  to  slide  back¬ 
wards  and  forwards,  or  alternately  from  side  to  side. 

— r.  a.  To  smooth,  as  linen,  by  means  of  a  mangle;  to 
calender. 

M  an  gler,  n.  One  who  tears  in  cutting;  a  hacker. 

■  Coarse  m anglers  of  the  human  face  divine."  —  Tickell. 

— One  who  works  a  mangle;  a  smoother  of  linen. 

Mango,  ( mang'go ,)  n.  [Malay,  mangga.]  (Bot.)  See 
Mangifera. 

— A  pickled  green  musk-melon. 

Mango-(i«di,  n.  See  Poly.nemcs. 

Man  gonel,  n.  [0.  Fr.j  (Mil.)  An  ancient  engine 
of  war,  similar  to  the  Trebuchet,  q.  v. 

Man'gosteen,  n.  (Bot.)  See  Garcinia. 

Man'go-tree,  n.  (Bot.)  The  Mangifera  Indica.  See 
Mangifera. 


Pig.  1700.  —  pelele,  or  lip-ring. 

When  the  wound  is  healed,  the  small  pin  is  withdrawn, 
and  a  larger  one  introduced;  and  the  plan  is  carried  on 
for  years,  until  at  last  the  full-size  pelele  can  be  worn. 

The  commonest  sort  of  pelele  is  made  of  bamboo,  and  is 
in  consequence  very  light.  When  the  w-earer  of  the 
pelele  smiles,  or  rather  tries  to  smile,  the  contraction 
of  the  muscles  turns  the  ring  upwards,  so  that  its  upper 
edge  comes  in  front  of  the  eyes,  the  nose  appearing 
through  its  middle.  The  whole  front  teeth  are  exposed 
by  this  motion,  so  as  to  exhibit  the  fashionable  way  in 
which  they  have  been  clipped,  so  that,  as  Livingstone 
says,  they-  resemble  the  fangs  of  a  cat  or  crocodile.  An 
old  lady  had  a  pelele  so  heavy  and  wide  that  it  hung 
below-  her  chin.  How  this  frightful  ornament  came  to 
be  first  introduced  is  unknown.  The  reason  which  they 
give  for  wearing  it  is  rather  amusing.  A  man, say  they, 
has  whiskers  and  a  beard,  whereas  a  woman  has  none. 

‘•What  a  kind  of  creature  would  a  woman  be  without 
whiskers  and  without  the  pelele?  She  would  have  a 
mouth  like  a  man,  and  no  beard!”  As  a  natural  result  I 
of  wearing  this  instrument,  the  language  has  undergone 
a  modification  as  well  as  the  lips.  The  labial  letters 
cannot  be  pronounced  properly,  the  under  lip  having 
the  whole  duty  thrown  upon  it. 

Mangaraf  iba,  a  seaport-town  of  Brazil,  on  the  Bay 
of  Angra  dos  Reis,  abt.  53  m.  W.S.W.  of  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

Mange,  (mdnj,)  n.  [From  Fr.  demanger,  the  itch  ] 

(Parriery.)  An  eruptive  disease  which  attacks  several 
domestic  animals,  especially  the  dog.  It  is  said  to  re¬ 
semble  the  itch,  and,  like  that  disease,  to  be  produced] 
by  a  minute  species  of  acarus  which  burrows  beneath  I 
the  cuticle.  It  is  stated  that  the  fluid  discharged  from  Mangrove,  ( mang'grov ,)  n.  [Probably  an  abbrevia- 


the  eruption  of  mange  in  horses  and  dogs  has  produced  I 
the  itch  upon  the  human  skin.  It  is  produced  by  con¬ 
finement,  want  of  cleanliness,  and  bad  food. 


tion  of  mangle  grove,  the  former  being  the  Malay  name.] 
(Bot.)  A  tree  inhabiting  the  shores  of  the  tropical  parts 
of  the  world  in  either  hemisphere,  and  well  known  to 
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navigators  on  account  of  the  dense  groves  which  it 
forms,  even  down  into  the  water  itself.  It  belongs  to 
the  genus  Rhizophora  (its  name  being  Rhizophova  Man¬ 
gle),  and  is  principally  remarkable  for  its  seeds  germi¬ 
nating  before  they  leave  the  case  in  which  they  were 
generated  on  the  branches.  The  young  radicle  grows 
downwards  through  the  humid  air,  till  it  reaches  the 
mud,  in  which  it  fixes  itself,  and  then  the  leaves  and 
new  stem  unfold  at  the  opposite  end.  The  White  Man¬ 
grove  is  Laguncularia  racemosa,  and  the  Black  Man¬ 
grove,  Avicennia  tomentosa. 

(Zool.)  The  mango-fish.  See  Polynemus. 

Man'gouste,  n.  (Zobl.)  A  name  of  the  Ichneumon,  <j.v. 

Mang'lieira,  ( man-ga'e-ra ,)  a  lake  of  Brazil,  in  the 
prov.  of  Rio  Grande,  between  Lake  Mirim  and  the  At¬ 
lantic  Ocean. 

Mangy,  ( mdn'ji ,)  a.  Infected  with  the  mange;  scabby; 
as,  a  mangy  dog. 

Manha  tlen,  n.  (Zool.)  Same  as  Menhaden,  q.  v. 

Manlins'set.  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of  Queen’s 
co.,  abt.  20  m.  E.N.E.  of  New  York  city. 

Manhat'tan,  in  Illinois,  a  township  of  Will  coun¬ 
ty- 

Manhattan,  in  Indiana,  a  post-village  of  Putnam  co., 
abt.  45  rn.  W.S.W.  of  Indianapolis. 

Manhattan,  in  Kansas,  an  important  city,  the  cap.  of 
Riley  co.,  on  the  Kansas  river  and  the  Un.  Pac.,  C.,  R. 

l.  A  P.,  and  Atch.,  Top.  A  S.  Fe  R.Rs. ;  52  m.  W.  of 
Topeka;  has  extensive  quarries  of  fine  building  stone, 
and  a  good  local  trade  in  farm  products.  Seat  of  the 
Kansas  State  Agricultural  College.  Pop.  (1895)  2,980. 

Manhattan,  in  Manitoba,  post-office  of  Gallatin  co., 
located  on  the  Nor.  Pac.  R.R. 

Manhattan,  in  Ohio,  a  post-office  of  Laurence  co. 

Manhattan,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-office  of  Tioga  co. 

Manhattan  Island,  in  New  York.  See  New  York 

CITY. 

Manheigan  Island,  (man-hee'gan,)  in  Maine,  an 
island  and  light-house,  S.  of  the  mouth  of  George  River. 
It  exhibits  a  revolving  light,  alternately  red  and  white, 
at  an  elevation  of  170  ft. ;  Lat  43°  44'  N.,  Lon.  69°  15'  W. 

Man'heim,  or  Mann  heim,  a  town  of  the  grand- 
duchy  of  Baden,  circle  of  the  Lower  Rhine,  of  which  it 
is  the  cap.,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Neckar  and  the 
Rhine,  37  m.  S.E.  of  Mayence.  The  principal  public 
buildings  are  the  palace,  containing  museums  of  an¬ 
tiquities,  natural  history,  Ac.,  and  a  library  of  70,000 
vols.;  the  observatory,  a  noble  building,  with  a  curious 
tower  108  feet  in  height,  and  the  custom-house.  Mannf. 
Tinsel-ware  resembling  gold,  carpets,  linen,  and  silk 
goods,  tobacco,  ribbons,  shawls,  Ac.  Its  neighborhood 
produces  hops  and  garden  stuff  in  large  quantities,  and 
besides  its  traffic  in  cattle  and  agricultural  products,  it 
has  a  considerable  transit  trade  by  the  Rhine  and  the 
Neckar. 

Manlieiui,  (man'hime,)  in  New  York,  a  township  of 
Herkimer  co. 

Man'lieiiil,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-borough  and  town¬ 
ship  of  Lancaster  co.,  abt.  33  miles  E.S.E.  of  the  city 
of  Harrisbuig. 

— A  township  of  York  co. 

Man'lieim  Centre,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of 
Herkimer  co.,  abt.  68  m.  W.N.W.  of  Albany. 

Man'-liole,  n.  (Mach.)  An  opening  in  the  top  of  a 
boiler,  used  as  an  entrance  when  the  boiler  requires 
cleaning;  it  is  covered  by  a  strong  plate  bolted  to  the 
boiler-plating,  so  as  to  be  stoam-tight. 

Man'-liole  Cover,  n.  (Mach.)  A  strong  iron  plate 
bolted  over  the  man-hole,  so  as  to  be  removable  when 
required. 

Man'hood,  n.  The  state  of  being  an  adult  male,  or 
one  who  is  advanced  beyond  puberty,  boyhood,  or  child¬ 
hood  ;  virility ;  human  nature,  as  distinguished  from 
the  animal  creation. 

“Thy  pride  of  manhood ,  daring,  bold,  and  venturous."  —  Shaks. 

■ — Courage ;  bravery  ;  resolution;  fortitude;  manliness. 

Manlm-acii,  (man-hoo-a-soo',)  a  river  of  Brazil,  tribu¬ 
tary  of  the  Doce,  from  the  S.W. 

Ma'ni, Ma'nesor Manicliat'ans.  See  Manicheans. 

Maui,  (ma-nee',)  an  Indian  village  of  Yucatan,  abt.  97 

m.  E.N.E.  of  Campeacliy.  It  is  surrounded  by  the  ruins 
of  a  large  ancient  city. 

Ma  nia,  n.  [Lat.  and  Gr. ;  from  Gr.  mainomai,  to  rage, 
to  he  furious,  from  mab,  to  strive  after,  to  attempt 
eagerly;  Fr.  manie.]  (Med.)  Violent  insanity;  mad¬ 
ness.  Mania  is  defined  to  be  delirium,  unattended  by 
fever.  The  emotions  are  especially  disordered  in  the 
form  of  insanity.  Violent  expressions  of  passion  attend 
the  disease  when  acute.  See  Insanity. 

—Uncontrollable  appetite  or  raging  desire  for  anything; 
passion  with  dementia;  as,  a  mania  for  collecting  auto¬ 
graphs. 

Mania  a  pntu.  [Lat.,  madness  from  drinking.]  (Med.) 
See  Delirium  Tremens. 

Ma  niac,  Mani'acal,  a.  [Lat.  maniacus .]  Affected 
with  mania;  mad;  raving  with  dementia;  raging  with 
disordered  intellect  or  violent  desires;  as  “ maniacal 
lunacy.” —  Grew. 

Ma'niac,  n.  A  madman  ;  a  lunatic ;  an  insane  person. 

Mani'acal,  a.  Maniac;  insane. 

Mania'ifo,  a  town  of  Austria,  25  m.  W.N.W.  of  Udine. 
Mannf.  Iron  and  steel.  Pop.  4,000. 

Man'icate,  a.  [From  Lat.  manica,  sleeves.]  (Bot.) 
Covered  with  hairs  or  a  pubescent  tissue,  as  certain 
plants. 

Maniclie'aii,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  Manicheans. 

Maniclieans,  Manicheans,  Manichees,  or  Mani, 
(mdnri-ke'&nz,)  n.  pi.  (Reel.  Hist.)  A  religious  sect 
founded  towards  the  close  of  the  3d  cent.,  by  one  Muni, 
or  Manes.  He  was  a  Persian  by  birth,  educated  among 
the  Magi,  and  his  system  was  an  attempt  to  blend  Chris¬ 


tianity  and  the  religions  of  ancient  Asia.  The  system 
is  based  upon  dualism,  there  being  supposed  to  be  two 
distinct  opposing  principles  from  which  all  things  pro¬ 
ceed;  the  former  being  presided  over  by  a  good  being 
—  God;  the  latter  by  an  evil’  being  —  llyle.  God,  the 
father  of  light,  is  described  as  being  all  splendor,  truth, 
holiness,  goodness,  and  happiness,  and  surrounded  by 
twelve  sons,  or  worlds  of  light,  which,  as  a  heavenly 
zodiac,  preside  over  the  great  year  of  the  world.  These, 
however,  are  not  emanations  from  God,  but  God  is  one 
with  the  kingdom  of  light,  the  whole  forming  one  sub¬ 
stance.  Opposed  to  the  kingdom  of  light  is  that  of 
darkness,  which  is  divided  into  five  regions,  and  in  which 
the  prince  of  darkness  sustains  the  same  relation  to  his 
inferiors  as  the  God  of  light  occupies  in  his  kingdom. 
By  an  inroad  made  by  the  powers  of  darkness  into  the 
kingdom  of  light,  the  primitive  man,  the  first-born  of 
God,  was  overthrown  and  imprisoned,  lie  was  subse¬ 
quently  delivered  ;  but  a  portion  of  the  light  remained 
imprisoned  in  the  darkness.  God  then  brought  into  ex¬ 
istence  the  present  universe,  that  it  might  be  a  recep¬ 
tacle  for  this  lost  light ;  and  two  new  heavenly  powers, 
Christ  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  proceeded  from  God  to  re¬ 
deem  the  detained  light.  The  man  Adam  is  then  formed 
by  the  prince  of  darkness  after  the  image  of  the  primi¬ 
tive  man,  comprising,  as  in  a  microcosm,  the  clearest 
light  with  the  grossest  darkness.  From  him  proceeded 
the  human  race,  each  member  of  which  presents  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  the  two  elements  —  light  and  darkness;  and  in 
each  succeeding  generation  the  power  of  the  light  is 
weakened  by  the  ascendancy  of  the  darkness.  To  break 
this  dominion,  Christ  himself  appeared  in  order  to 
reveal  again  the  lost  truth  ;  but  his  life  upon  earth,  his 
sufferings  and  death,  were  a  mere  semblance,  for  the 
essentially  pure  light  of  his  being  could  not  unite  itself 
to  gross  matter.  The  statements  of  the  New  Testament 
were  only  partially  true;  the  full  truth  regarding 
Christ  was  first  revealed  by  the  Paraclete  (Manes). 
They  denied  the  genuineness  of  the  Gospels,  and  Acts  of 
the  Apostles;  the  Epistles  were  regarded  as  interpo¬ 
lated;  while  many  apocryphal  writings,  especially  the 
Acts  of  Thomas,  were  made  use  of  by  them.  The  work 
begun  by  Christ  required  for  its  completion  Manes, 
the  Paraclete  promised  by  Christ,  to  lead  men  to  a 
knowledge  of  the  complete  truth,  by  revealing  the 
secret  relations  of  the  universe,  and  securing  the  means 
of  human  freedom.  The  redemption  of  man  they  held 
to  consist  in  a  knowledge  of  the  revelations  made  by 
Christ  and  Manes,  respecting  the  character  of  the  two 
empires,  the  soul  and  its  relation  to  the  body,  and  a 
corresponding  mode  of  life.  Their  system  of  ethics  was 
thus  of  a  severely  ascetic  nature,  based  on  the  convic¬ 
tions  of  the  intrinsic  evil  of  the  body,  from  the  fetters 
of  which  their  great  aim  was  to  set  the  soul  free.  For 
their  higher  class  of  members,  the  electi  or  perfecti,  a 
rigorous  system  of  asceticism  was  prescribed.  They 
were  forbidden  to  eat  any  kind  of  food  which  might  in¬ 
crease  the  power  of  the  body  over  the  spirit;  in  partic¬ 
ular  were  they  to  abstain  from  flesh,  which,  as  the  pro¬ 
duct  of  llyle,  and  as  being  entirely  destitute  of  light, 
could  only  depress  the  soul.  Every  kind  of  work 
through  which  man  cultivates  this  world,  which  is  the 
kingdom  of  darkness,  or  makes  it  a  pleasant  home,  was 
forbidden.  Abstinence  from  sexual  intercourse  was  re¬ 
garded  as  a  moral  duty,  as  it  was  a  continuing  of  the 
first  sin  and  a  preparing  of  new  prisons  for  the  soul. 
The  auditares,  or  lower  class  of  members,  were  permit¬ 
ted  to  eat  meat,  to  marry,  to  occupy  themselves  with 
material  and  industrial  pursuits,  and  to  fill  public 
offices;  but  were  also  bound  to  supply  the  elect  with 
all  the  necessaries  of  life.  Manes  sent  out  twelve  apos¬ 
tles,  and  these  were  afterwards  represented  in  the 
church  by  twelve  magistri,  with  a  thirteenth  invisible 
one,  doubtless  Manes  himself,  at  their  head.  After 
these  were  seventy-two  bishops,  who  had  under  them 
presbyters,  deacons,  evangelists,  and  the  other  electi. 
They  had  no  temples,  and  their  worship  consisted 
chiefly  in  hymns  and  prayers.  After  the  death  of 
Manes,  his  adherents  in  Persia  were  subjected  to  a  long 
persecution,  and  many  of  them  are  said  to  have  fled  to 
Hindostan.  In  Syria,  Egypt,  Palestine,  and  other  coun¬ 
tries,  they  early  made  their  appearance,  and  the  north¬ 
ern  coast  of  Africa  became  one  of  their  principal  seats. 
Under  Constantine  they  enjoyed  toleration;  but  the 
succeeding  Christian  emperors  issued  severe  decrees 
against  them.  Nevertheless,  they  continued  to  pros¬ 
per  for  a  long  time.  Their  congregations  were  numer¬ 
ous,  and  had  many  able  leaders.  In  Italy,  and  espe¬ 
cially  at  Rome,  they  were  very  numerous,  and  main¬ 
tained  intimate  relations  with  the  congregations  in 
other  countries.  Pope  Leo  I.  took  severe  measures 
against  them ;  Valentinian  III.  punished  them  with 
exile,  and  Justinian  ordered  them  all  to  be  put  to  death. 
By  these  persecutions  the  sect  gradually  became  ex¬ 
tinct,  although  traces  of  it  are  found  in  later  centuries 
in  Gaul  and  Spain;  and  its  influence  is  to  be  traced  in 
many  of  the  new  sects  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Augustine 
was  for  nine  years  a  member  of  this  sect,  but  left  them 
when  he  found  not  among  them  the  thoroughness  of 
learning  nor  the  purity  of  character  that  he  had  ex¬ 
pected  ;  and  he  became  afterwards  their  most  zealous 
opponent. 

Manictie'ism,  n.  [Fr.  manicheisme.]  The  doctrinal 
system  propounded  by  the  Manicheans. 

Manietie'iHt,  n.  Same  as  Manichean,  q.  v. 

Mau'ichord,  Mamdioril'oii,  (-lord.)  n.  [Fr. 
manichordion,  from  Gr.  monos,  single,  and  chorde, 
string.]  (Mus.)  An  instrument  sounded  by  the  hand, 
like  a  spinet. 

Man'icon,  a.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  manikos.]  Pertaining  to 
madness, 


i  Manlconagan,  (man-e-kwa'gan,)  a  river  of  Lower 
i  Canada,  rising  in  a  lake  of  the  same  name,  and  flowing 
S.  into  St.  Lawrence  River. 

;  Manitlowish',  in  Wisconsin,  a  small  river  flowing  into 
Chippewa  River,  in  Chippewa  co. 

,  Man'ifest,  a.  [Fr.  manifests;  Lat .manifestus  —  manus, 
the  hand, and  Sansk.  pash,  to  grasp,  to  hold.]  Palpable; 
i  apparent;  open;  clear  to  the  understanding;  evident; 
,  obvious ;  conspicuous  ;  plain ;  not  obscure  or  difficult  to 
)  be  seen  or  comprehended ;  us,  a  manifest  truth,  a  mani¬ 
fest  lie,  Ac. 

“  Thus  manifest  to  sight  the  god  appeared."  —  Dryden. 
i  — Detected;  convicted;  revealed;  —  with  of. 

*  “  Calistho  there  stood  manifest  of  shame."  —  Dryden. 

— n.  (Com.)  A  list  of  the  goods  forming  the  cargo  of  a  ship, 
containing  a  particular  description  of  each  article  or 
package,  for  inspection  by  the  custom-house  authorities. 

'  — v.  a.  [Fr.  manifester ;  Lat.  manifesto.]  To  reveal;  to 
make  to  appear;  to  render  public ;  to  show  plainly  and 
palpably ;  to  disclose  to  the  eye  or  to  the  understanding; 
to  display,  or  exhibit  more  clearly  to  the  view;  as,  to 
manifest  esteem  for  a  person. 

“  The  glory  of  God  s  wisdom  manifested  in  the  creation."  —  Ray. 

— To  declare  a  ship’s  lading  at  the  custom-house;  to  ex¬ 
hibit  the  list  of  particulars  of  a  vessel’s  cargo. 

Man'ifestable,  Man'ilestible,  a.  That  may  be 
manifested;  easy  to  be  made  evident ;  as,  a  manifestable 
method. 

II a li i lestaf  ion,  n.  [Fr.,  from  L.  Lat.  manifestation] 
Act  of  manifesting  or  disclosing  what  is  secret,  unseen, 
vague, or  obscure;  discovery  to  the  eye  or  to  the  under¬ 
standing;  exhibition  of  anything  by  evidence ;  palpable 
display  or  revelation. 

"This  public  manifestation  (of  acts  of  mercy)."  —  Atterbury. 

Man'ifesfihle,  a.  See  Manifestable. 

Manifestly,  will.  Clearly;  evidently;  plainly;  pal- 
pally  :  in  a  manner  to  be  easily  seen  or  understood. 

Mnn'ifeKtiiess,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  manifest; 
clear  evidence  ;  obviousness  ;  perspicuity. 

Manlfes'to,  n. ;  vl.  Manifestoes.  [Fr.  manifesto;  It. 
manifesto,  from  Lat.  manifestus,  manifest.]  A  public 
declaration,  generally  proceeding  from  a  ruler  or  sover¬ 
eign,  showing  or  setting  forth  his  intentions,  or  proclaim¬ 
ing  or  explaining  his  opinions  or  motives. 

M  *tli'ifol<l,  a.  [ Many  and  fold.]  Of  divers  kinds; 
many  in  number  ;  numerous:  multiplied,  as  varieties. 

“  The  productions  of  the  mineral  kingdom  are  various  and 
manifold."  —  Woodward. 

— Presented  or  appearing  on  divers  occasions  or  in  various 
ways,  as  goodness. 

"  The  manifold  In  sin  deserved  to  fall."  —  Milton. 

— v.  a.  To  fold  in  many  convolutions  or  thicknesses.  —  To 
multiply  by  one  process,  as  copies  of  a  written  letter  or 
account. 

Man'ifolded,  a.  Having  many  complications  or  doub¬ 
lings. 

Manifoldly,  adv.  In  a  manifold  manner;  in  many 
or  various  ways. 

Man'iloldncss,  n.  State  of  multiplicity,  or  compli¬ 
cated  numbers. 

M  an'ifolds.  n.  pi.  The  third  stomach  of  a  ruuiinant 
animal.  (Local,  U.  S.) 

Man'iform,  a.  [Lat.  manus,  hand,  and  forma,  form.] 
Hand-shaped. 

Maniglion,  (ma-niVyon,)  n.  [From  It.  maniglia, 
handle.]  ( Ordnance.)  Either  one  of  two  handles  on  the 
back  of  a  heavy  gun. 

Mail'itiot,  Manioc,  n.  (Bot.)  The  Cassava,  a  gen.  of 
plants,  ord.  Euphorbiacese.  The  species  M.  utilissima, 
the  bitter  cassava,  is  an  important  food-producing  plant. 
Cassava-meal,  which  is  largely  employed  in  the  making 
of  the  cassava  bread  or  cakes  in  common  use  among 
the  inhabitants  of  tropical  America,  is  obtained  by  grat¬ 
ing  the  washed  roots,  and  then  subjecting  the  pulp  to 
pressure  and  heat.  The  roots  and  expressed  juice  are 
virulent  poisons,  owing  chiefly  to  the  presence  of  hydro¬ 
cyanic  acid;  but  their  poisonous  qualities  are  removed 
by  the  washing  and  heating.  Cassava-starch,  tapioca- 
meal  or  Brazilian  arrow-root,  and  tapioca,  are  likewise 
prepared  from  the  roots.  The  starch  is  deposited  from  the 
expressed  juice,  and  is  purified  by  washing  with  water. 
Tapioca  is  prepared  by  heatiug  this  starch,  while  moist, 
on  hot  plates:  it  is  largely  employed  as  a  dietetic  sub¬ 
stance.  The  sauce  called  casareep  in  the  West  Indies 
is  the  juice  concentrated  by  heat  and  flavored  with 
aromatics.  The  species  M.  aipi,  the  sweet  cassava,  has 
none  of  the  poisonous  properties  of  the  former  species. 
Its  root  is  a  common  article  of  food  in  the  West  Indies 
and  some  parts  of  S  America.  It  is  as  mealy  as  the 
potato  when  boiled.  Cassava-meal,  bread,  and  starch, 
as  well  as  tapioca,  are  prepared  from  the  sweet  root  in 
small  quantities. 

Man  ikin,  n.  [Man,  and  term,  kin,  a  dimin.  of  man.] 
A  little  man;  a  dwarf;  a  pigmy. 

“  This  is  a  dear  manikin  to  you,  Sir  Toby."  —  Shake. 

—An  artificial  preparation,  made  with  pasteboard,  plaster, 
Ac.,  exhibiting  the  various  aggregated  parts  of  the  hu¬ 
man  frame. 

Mail'll,  n.  See  Manilio. 

Mani  la,  or  Mauil'la,  a  seaport-town  of  the  island 
of  Luzon,  cap.  of  the  Spanish  settlement  of  the  Philip¬ 
pines,  on  the  river  Passig,  near  its  mouth,  in  the  bay  of 
Manila;  Lat.  14°  36'  8"  N.,  Lon.  120°  53'  30''  E.  M. 
comprises  the  city  proper  and  10  suburbs,  the  principal 
of  which  is  Binondoc,  the  seat  of  most  of  its  trade,  and 
connected  by  a  bridge  over  the  Passig.  It  has  suffered 
severely  from  the  frequency  of  earthquakes;  the  last  in 
1863  nearly  destroyed  the  town,  on  which  occasion  over 
2,000  lives  were  lost.  The  bay  and  harbor  of  M.  are  ex- 
celient,  and  the  river  Passig  is  navigable  for  10  m.  The 
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trade  of  if.  is  chiefly  with  the  United  States,  Great! 
Britain,  Australia,  and  China.  The  principal  exports 
are  sugar,  hemp,  coffee,  rice,  tobacco,  cotton,  copper,  and 


Fig.  1702.  —  HARBOR  OF  MANILA. 
(From  Vaillant's  Travels  round  the  World. ) 


cochineal.  The  imports  are  chiefly  woven  goods,  lead, 
ironware,  silks,  nankeen,  vermilion,  Ac.  The  climate  is 
generally  healthy.  Pop.  (with  suburbs)  abt.  160.000.  On 
July  18, 1880.  M.  was  partly  destroyed  by  an  earthquake.! 

.Manila,  Manil  la,  a.  (Grog.)  Pertaining  or  having i 
reference  to  Manila,  one  of  the  Philippine  Islands. 

Manila  hemp,  the  fibrous  integuments  of  the  Musu 
textilis,  a  plant  growing  in  the  Philippine  Islands,  and  of 
which  superior  cordage  and  ropes  are  made. —  Manila 
rope,  or  cordage,  rope  or  cordage  made  from  Manila 
hemp,  and  extensively  used  on  shipboard. 

Manil  la,  in  Indiana,  a  post-village  of  Rush  co.,  abt. 
10  m.  W.S.W.  of  Rushville. 

Manikin.  Man'll,  Manilla,  Manille',  n.  [8p.| 
manilla. J  A  bangle,  or  arm- or  leg-ornament  worn  by 
native  Africans.  —  A  copper  coin  of  horse-slioe  form, 
circulating  among  certaiu  tribes  on  the  Guinea  coast, 
Africa. 

Man'in,  Daniele,  a  distinguished  Italian  patriot,  b.  at 
Venice,  1804,  was  educated  for  the  bar,  and  soon  gained  ] 
great  distinction  as  a  pleader.  The  ardor  of  his  political 
sentiments  had  marked  him  out  as  one  of  the  leaders  of  | 
the  national  party.  In  1847  he  took  an  active  part  in  pro¬ 
moting  the  national  movement ;  for  this  he  was,  with  his 
friend,  Tommaseo,  cast  into  prison,  but  while  awaiting 
his  trial  the  revolution  of  1848,  that  burst  out  at  Paris,] 
Naples,  and  Vienna,  found  an  echo  at  Venice,  and  the 
two  prisoners  were  set  at  liberty  by  the  people  and 
borne  in  triumph.  The  expulsion  of  the  Austrians  and 
the  proclamation  of  the  republic  immediately  followed. 
During  the  siege  which  commenced  in  the  autumn  of 
the  same  year,  and  lasted  twelve  mouths,  M.  was  at  the 
head  of  the  civil  government,  and  to  his  counsels  and 
patriotic  spirit  it  was  mainly  owing  that  the  Venetians 
maintained  so  long  and  brilliant  a  defence.  After  the 
capitulation,  M.  retired  to  Paris,  where  he  maintained 
himself  by  giving  lessons  in  Italian,  and  continued  in 
various  pamphlets,  and  through  the  press,  to  advocate 
the  cause  of  Italian  independence.  D.  1857. 

Man'ioc.  Man'dioe,  n.  (Bot )  See  Manihot. 

Man  iple,  n.  [Lat.  manipulus,  a  handful.]  A  handful. — 
A  company  of  Roman  soldiers.  —  A  stole  or  fanon  worn 
on  the  left  arm  of  a  Roman  Catholic  priest. 

Manipiilar,  a.  [Lat.  mampularis .]  Relating  or 
pertaining  to  a  maniple. 

Manipulate.  t>.  a.  [Fr.  manipular,  from  Lat.  manip¬ 
ulus,  a  handful  —  manus,  the  hand,  and  pie,  root  of 
plenus,  full.  See  Plenary.]  To  treat  or  operate  upon 
with  the  hands. 

— v.  a.  To  employ  the  hand  in  ;  to  perform  handiwork. 

Manipulation,  n.  [Fr.]  Act  of  manipulating;  work 
performed  manually;  labor  by  hand. 

( Chem .)  The  term  M  embraces  the  manual  and  me¬ 
chanical  operations  of  the  laboratory;  and  in  the  deli¬ 
cate  details  of  analysis,  as  well  as  in  the  exhibition  of 
class  experiments,  great  skill  and  practice  in  M.  are 
required.  The  processes  of  weighing,  measuring,  filter¬ 
ing,  distilling,  precipitating,  dissolving,  using  the  blow¬ 
pipe,  Ac.,  all  come  within  the  meaning  of  M. 

(Mining.)  A  peculiar  manner  of  digging  silver  or 
other  ores. 

Manipulative,  a.  Relating  to  manipulation;  per¬ 
formed  by  handiwork. 

Manipulator,  n.  One  who  manipulates;  one  who 
practises  handiwork. 

Manipulatory,  a.  Belonging,  or  having  reference 
to  manipulation. 

Ma'nis,  n.  [From  Lat.  manes,  shades  of  the  departed. 

( Zool .)  See  Pangolin. 

Man,  (Isle  of.)  (anc.  Mona,  Monapia,  or  Mnnseda.)  an 
island  of  Great  Britain,  in  the  Irish  Sea,  nearly  equidis¬ 
tant  from  the  coasts  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland  ; 
Lat.  between  54°  4'  and  54°  27'  N.,  Lon.  4°  17'  and  4°  34' 
W.  Ext.  About  30  m.  long,  and  between  10  and  13  m. 
broad,  terminating  in  a  sharp  point  towards  the  N. 
Area,  280  sq  m.  On  the  S.  is  a  small  island  called  the  Cal  t 
of  Man.  The  interior  and  central  part  is  mountainous.  | 


The  towns  and  villages  (Castletown,  the  cap.,  and  Doug¬ 
las)  are  almost  all  situated  along  the  coast.  The  soil  is 
rather  unproductive.  Liverpool  isthe  port  of  England  in 
which  nearly  all  the  trade  of  the  Isle  of  Man  centres.  The 
Isle  of  Man  was  formerly  the  property  of  the  dukes  of 
Athole.  Though  sold  by  them  to  the  English  government, 
the  island  still  forms  a  separate  territory,  with  its  own 
legislature  and  laws.  It  is  under  the  ecclesiastical  juris¬ 
diction  of  a  bishop,  who  is  styled  bishop  of  Sodor  and  Man, 
isthesolebaronof  theisle,  and  possessesmanv  privileges. 
This  island  was  a  great  station  of  the  Druids,  of  whose 
circles  it  conserves  numerous  remains.  In  the  schools, 
the  Manx,  a  branch  of  the  Celtic,  is  taught.  Pop.  53,000 

Manis  tee,  or  Manistic,  in  Michigan,  a  river  rising  in 
Crawford  co.,  and  flowing  S.  W.  through  Kalcaska,  Wex¬ 
ford,  and  Manistee  cos.,  into  Lake  Michigan.  Length, 
about  150  m. 

—A  N.W.co.  of  the  lower  peninsula,  bordering  on  Lake 
Michigan.  Area,  about  650  sq.  m.  Rivers.  Manistee 
River,  and  several  smaller  streams.  The  soil,  generally 
fertile,  and  well  adapted  for  grain  and  all  kinds  of  pro¬ 
duce,  is  especially  favorable  to  fruit,  which  here  is 
never  killed  by  frost.  M.  is  well  timbered,  and  abounds 
in  hard  woods.  Cap.  Manistee.  Pop.  (1894)  26,112. 

— A  city,  cap.  of  the  above  co.,  about  75  m.  N.  by  W.  of 
Muskegon.  Finely  situated  on  a  river  of  same  name, 
between  Lake  Manistee  and  Lake  Michigan,  and  its 
harbor,  which  is  never  closed  by  ice,  affords  unequalled 
facilities  fjr  commerce,  reached"  by  the  F.  &  P.  M  R.  R. 
Lumber  is  here  extensively  manufactured.  Pop.  (1897) 
14,500. 

Man'ito.  in  Illinois,  a  post-village  of  Mason  co.,  about 
16  m.  X.E.  of  Havana.  Pop.  (1897)  .'AO. 

Manito'ba.  See  Section  II. 

M  anito'ba  Lake,  a  lake  of  British  N.  America,  a 
few  m.  S.W.  of  Winnipeg  Lake,  with  which  it  is  con¬ 
nected  by  the  Dauphin  river;  Lat.  51°  X.,  Lon.  99°  W. 
It  covers  an  area  of  about  2,000  sq.  m. 

Maniton  (maV-i-too),  n.  [Ind.]  A  name  applied  by  cer¬ 
tain  N.  American  Indian  tribes  to  any  object  of  worship. 

Maniton'lin.  a  group  of  islands  of  pr«v.  of  Ontario,  in 
Lake  Huron.  The  principal  ones  are,  Great  Manitoulin, 
or  Sacred  Isle,  area,  about  1,600  sq.  m.;  Little  Mani¬ 
toulin,  or  Cockburn,  area,  about  100  sq.  m  ;  and  Drum¬ 
mond,  area,  about  168  sq.  m.  The  surface  of  all  is 
generally  elevated  and  rugged,  and  the  coasts,  especially 
those  of  Great  Manitoulin,  are  deeply  indented  with 
bays  and  inlets. 

Manitoulin  Lake,  or  Georgian  Bat,  an  arm  of 
Lake  Huron  iD  prov.  of  On  tat  io,  between  Lat.  44°  30' 
and  46°  N.,  and  Lon.  80°  and  81°  30'  W.,  being  about 
120  m.  long  by  50  m.  in  width,  and  covers  an  area  of 
about  6,000  sq.  m.  The  shores  are  generally  low'  and 
deeply'  indented  by  the  mouths  of  the  numerous  rivers 
which  flew  into  it.  It  is  interspersed  with  many 
islands,  some  of  w  hich  are  quite  large. 

Manitowoc'  [Indian,  River  OJ  Spirits],  in  Wisconsin, 
a  small  river  flowing  into  Lake  Michigan  from  Mani¬ 
towoc  co. 

— An  E.  co.,  bordering  on  Lake  Michigan  ;  area,  about  587 
sq.  m.  Rivers.  Manitowoc,  Sheboygan,  East  Twin,  and 
West  Tw  in  rivers.  Surface,  diversified  ;  sot/,  generally 
fertile.  Cap.  Manitowoc.  Pop.  (1895  )  40,8u2. 

— A  city,  cap.  of  the  above  co.,  on  the  Manitowoc  river, 
where  it  enters  Lake  Michigan,  and  the  Cli.  &N.W. 
R.  R.,  77  m.  N.  of  Milwaukee.  It  has  an  excellent 
harbor,  extensive  manulaciuring  interesls,  and  a  large 
distributing  trade.  Pop  (1895)9,427. 

Manitowoc  Rapid*,  in  B'tscorwm,  a  post-village 
and  township  of  Manitowoc  co.,  on  the  Manitowoc 
river,  about  4  m.  above  its  mouth. 

Man'iton  River,  in  Wisconsin,  enters  the  Fox  river 
in  Brown  co. 

Man'ltrunli.  n.  (Zoil.)  In  insects,  the  anterior  seg¬ 
ment  of  the  trunk,  in  which  the  head  inosculates,  or  on 
which  it  turns. 

Manka'to  (or  Blue  Earth)  River,  in  Minnesota, 
rises  near  the  S.  border  of  the  State,  and  flowing  X., 
enters  the  Minnesota  river  from  Blue  Earth  co. 

— A  city',  cap.  of  Blue  Earth  co.,  on  Minnesota  river  (at 
head  of  navigation),  the  0.,  M.  A  St.  P.,  and  3  other 
R.  Rs. ;  has  extensive  manufactures,  beautiful  sur¬ 
roundings,  and  a  good  local  trade.  Pop.  (1895)  10,173- 

Mankind',  n.  [ Man  and  A-fnr?.]  The  race  or  species 
of  human  beings;  the  order  of  man  taken  collectively; 
man. 

— A  male,  or  the  males  of  the  human  race,  in  contradis¬ 
tinction  to  womankind. 

Manks,  n.  and  a.  ( Geog .)  See  Manx,  the  more  correct 
orthography. 

Man'less, a.  Not  manned. as  a  ship;  without  men.  (r.) 

Man'iike,  a.  Having  the  form,  appearance,  and  nat¬ 
ural  characteristics  of  a  man,  as  distinguished  from  a 
woman.  —  Possessing  the  distinguishing  mental  or  moral 
qualities  of  a  man  ;  manly. 

Manliness,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  manly; 
characteristic  quality  of  the  male  sex;  dignity;  moral 
courage;  bravery;  fortitude;  magnanimity. 

“  In  all  the  silent  manliness  of  grief.”  — Goldsmith. 

Manlins.  Four  illustrious  Romans  of  this  name  are 
mentioned:  —  1.  Marcus  Manlius  Capitolixus,  a  patri¬ 
cian  general,  who  saved  the  capitol  when  surprised  by 
the  Gauls  about  390  or  392  B.  C.,  and  was  thrown  from 
the  Tarpeian  Rock,  370  b.  c.— 2.  Lucius  Manlius  Imperi- 
osus,  named  dictator,  and  compelled  to  abdicate  for  his 
despotism,  b.  c.  363.-3.  Titus  Manlius  Torquatos,  son 
of  the  preceding,  famous  for  his  magnanimity  and 
courage,  was  appointed  military  tribune  B.  c.  362.  and 
dictator  352,  and  again  348,  without  passing  through  the 
intervening  dignity  of  consul.  The  latter  office,  however, 


I  he  filled  in  347,  344,  and  340,  but  finally  lost  his  popu 
larity  by  the  rigor  of  his  administration.  —  4.  A  second 
Titus  Manlius  Torquatos,  who  was  appointed  consul 
B.  c.  235  and  224,  and,  in  the  latter  period,  closed  the 
temple  of  Janus  after  subjugating  Sardinia.  He  refused 
a  third  consulate,  but  in  212  was  appointed  censor. 

Man  lius,  in  Illinois,  a  thriving  township  of  Bureau 

!  co. 

— A  township  of  La  Salle  co. 

Man  lius,  in  Michigan,  a  post-township  of  Allegan 

co. 

ManTius,  in  Missouri,  a  village  of  Carroll  co.,  about  8 
m.  E.  of  Carrollton. 

Man  Tins,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  and  township 
of  Onondaga  county,  about  10  miles  S.E.  of  the  city  of 
Syracuse. 

ManTius  Centre,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of 
Onondaga  co.,  abt.  9  m.  E.  of  Syracuse. 

Mauluil'kus,  in  Maine,  a  township  of  Aroostook, 
co. 

Man  ly,  a.  (comp,  manlier  ;  super,  manliest.)  Man¬ 
like;  possessing  qualities  befitting  a  man;  firm  ;  brave; 
undaunted;  dignified;  noble;  stately;  magnanimous; 
resolute;  not  boyish  or  womanish.  —  Also,  pertaining 
to  the  adult  age  of  man. 

“  He  moves  with  manly  grace."— Shake. 

— adv.  With  courage;  like  a  man;  as,  “  a  manly  foe.” 

Canning. 

Man  -in  i d  'wife,  n.  A  male  accoucheur. 

Man'-milTiner,  n.  A  man  who  makes  millinery; 
hence,  one  who  busies  himself  with  frivolous  or  finical 
occupations,  or  takes  concern  in  matters  of  frippery. 

Mann.  Horace,  an  American  statesman  and  educa¬ 
tionalist,  B.  at  Franklin,  Mass..  1796,  graduated  at  Brown 
University  at  Providence.  M.  was  elected  in  1827  to 
the  legislature  of  Massachusetts,  and  in  1836  to  the 
State  Senate,  of  which  he  became  president.  In  1837  ho 
was  elected  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education,  and 
giving  up  business  and  politics,  he  devoted  his  whole 
time  to  the  cause  of  education,  and,  in  1843,  made  a 
visit  to  educational  establishments  in  Europe.  His  report 
was  reprinted  both  in  Europe  and  in  the  U.  States.  In 
1848  he  was  elected  to  Congress;  at  the  end  of  his  term, 
he  accepted  the  presidency  of  Antioch  College,  at  Yellow 
Springs,  Ohio.  D.  1859.  M.  was  a  strong  advocate  of 
temperance,  and  an  energetic  opponent  of  the  institution 
of  slavery.  His  principal  works  are,  Slavery ;  Letters 
and  Speeches,  and  numerous  educational  reports. 

Man'na,  (Script.)  The  miraculous  food  given  by 
God  to  the  Israelites  during  their  wanderings  in  tho 
desert.  It  was  a  small  grain,  white  like  hoar-frost, 
round,  and  of  the  size  of  coriander-seed  ( Exod .  xvi. ; 
Num.  11.)  It  fell  every  morning  with  the  dew,  about 
the  camp  of  the  Israelites,  and  in  such  great  quantities 
during  the  whole  forty  years  of  their  journey  in  tho 
wilderness,  that  it  was  sufficient  to  serve  the  entire 
multitude  instead  of  bread  (Ex.  xvi.  35;  Deut.  xxix.  5, 
6 ;  Josh.  v.  12).  It  is  nowhere  said  that  the  Israelites 
had  no  other  food ;  and  that  numerous  flocks  and  herds 
accompanied  the  camp  of  Israel  is  clear  from  many  pas¬ 
sages.  When  manna  was  first  sent,  the  Israelites 
*•  knew  not  what  it  was.”  and  “  said  one  to  another, 
m.ax-hu,” which  means,  What  is  it?  Most  interpreters 
think  that  from  the  frequent  repetition  of  this  inquiry 
the  name  man,  or  manna,  arose. 

( Med.  and  Bot.)  See  Fraxincs. 

Man  na-croup,  n.  A  granular  preparation  of  wheat, 
deprived  of  bran,  used  as  an  article  of  food  for  children 
and  invalids;  semolina. 

Man  ner,  n.  [Fr.  maniere,  from  manier,  to  handle, 

|  from  main,  Lat.  manus,  the  hand.]  Form;  method; 
plan;  way  of  performing  or  executing;  style;  fashion; 

:  mode  of  action. 

“  Find  thou  the  manner,  and  the  means  prepare.” — Dryden. 

— Mien;  characteristic  mode,  way,  or  service  of  acting, 
conducting,  deporting  one’s  self,  Ac. ;  peculiar  carriage 
or  cast  of  countenance:  method  of  service  or  worship  ; 
particular  artistic  mode  of  managing  colors,  lights,  and 
shades;  peculiar  style  of  authorship,  Ac.;  deportment; 
general  action  of  behavior,  mien,  conduct,  or  carriage ; 
—  in  th e  plural,  habitual  course  of  ceremony,  or  method 
of  acting;  customary  habit. 

”  Some  men  have  a  native  dignity  in  their  manner."  Richardson. 
“Manners  must  adorn  knowledge." — Lord  Chesterfield. 

— Sort;  kind;  style;  species;  description ;  as,  all  manner 
of  benefits. 

“  What  manner  of  man  art  thou  ?  ” — Coleridge. 

— Certain  degree  or  measure;  as,  he  is  after  a  manner  im¬ 
prudent. 

“We  have  rul’d  in  a  manner  at  our  will,  th’  affairs  of  earth.” 

Milton. 

In  a  manner,  in  a  certain  sense ;  to  a  certain  extent. 

“  It  is  in  a  manner  done  already.”  —  Shake. 

To  he  taken  in,  or  with  the  manner,  to  be  taken  in  the 
act  of  commission. 

“  If  I  melt  into  melancholy  while  I  write,  I  shall  be  taken  in  the 
manner." — Donne. 

To  make  one’s  manners,  to  present  one’s  salutation, 
greeting,  or  expression  of  courtesy. 

Mannered,  ( mdn'nerd ,)  a.  Possessing  manners,  de¬ 
portment,  or  mien. 

“  He  was  the  mildest  mannered  man 
That  ever  scuttled  ship  or  cut  a  throat.” — Byron. 

— Characterized  by  mannerism;  distinguished  by  excess 
of  some  peculiar  trait  or  feature. 

“  His  style  is  in  some  degree  mannered  and  confined.”  Hazlitt . 

Man  nerism,  n.  Adherence  to  a  uniform  manner;  a 
characteristic  sameness  of  style  or  method ;  tastelese 
conformity  to  one  settled  mode,  pattern,  or  standard;  m 
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reducing  everything  to  the  same  level  of  manner,  with¬ 
out  the  freedom  and  variety  of  a  natural  treatment. 

"  Hi9  style,  in  spite  of  his  mannerism,  nay,  partly  by  reason  of 
its  mannerism,  is  well  suited  for  .  .  .  desultory  Ana.” — Macaulay. 

Man'nerist,  n.  [Fr.  maniiriste.)  One  who  is  addicted 
to  mannerism;  one  who  performs  his  work  in  a  pe¬ 
culiar  and  unvaried  manner ;  a  copyist  of  peculiarities 
other  than  his  own. 

{Painting.)  An  artist  whose  pictures  bear  no  resem¬ 
blance  to  the  beautiful  varieties  of  nature,  but  discover 
an  unpleasing  and  tasteless  sameness. 

Mannerliness,  n.  Quality  or  condition  of  being 
mannerly,  or  civil  and  respectful  in  deportment ;  good 
breeding;  civility;  complaisance;  ceremonious  behavior. 

Man'nerly,  a.  Exhibiting  good  manners;  decent  and 
civil  in  external  behavior;  civil;  respectful;  well-bred; 
complaisant;  not  rude,  brusque,  or  vulgar. 

— adv.  Civilly ;  respectfully ;  complaisantly ;  without  rude¬ 
ness,  vulgarity,  or  brusquerie;  with  becoming  courtesy. 

Man'ners-bit,  n.  A  morsel  left  in  a  dish  for  the 
sake  of  good  manners,  and  to  avoid  the  imputation  of 
greediness. 

Mann'heim.  See  Manheim. 

Manning',  in  S.  Carolina,  a  post-town,  cap.  of  Claren¬ 
don  co.,  70  m.  N.  by  W.  of  Charleston.  Pop.  (1897)  1,120. 

Man'ningliani.  a  town  of  England,  co.  of  York,  1  m. 
from  Bradford.  Manuf.  Woollen  goods.  Pop.  10,000 

Man'ningliam,  in  Alabama ,  a  post-village  of  Butler 
co  ,  about  130  m.  S  E.  of  Tuscaloosa. 

Maii'ning-sville.  in  IF.  Virginia,  a  vill.  of  Kanawha 
co.,  about  16  m.  W.S.W.  of  Charleston. 

Mnn'ning'ton,  in  New  Jersey,  a  township  of  Salem 
co. 

Mail'nington,  in  IF  Virginia,  a  post-vill.  of  Marion  co. 

Maii'ning-ton  Hill,  in  New  Jersey,  a  village  of  Sa¬ 
lem  co.,  about  4  m.  E.N.E.  of  Salem. 

Man'llish,  n.  [A.S.  mennisc;  Ger.  mdnnisch]  Human; 
possessing  the  nature  of  man.  —  Presenting  the  aspect 
or  appearance  of  a  man;  bold;  masculine;  —  and,  in  a 
bad  sense,  not  befitting  a  woman ;  impudent;  tornboy- 
ish;  not  feminine. 

“  A  woman,  impudent  and  mannish  grown.”  —  Shahs. 

Mannishly,  adr.  In  a  mannish  or  masculine  manner. 

Mail'll  ite,  n.  ( C/iem .)  When  manna  is  dissolved  in 
boiling  alcohol,  the  solution,  as  it  cools,  deposits  it  in 
flaky  and  acicular  crystals,  often  arranged  in  concentric 
groups.  Manna,  thus  purified,  has  been  chemically  des¬ 
ignated  by  the  term  mannite.  Mannite  is  found  in  vari¬ 
able  quantities  in  a  great  variety  of  plants,  and  is  a 
product  of  the  vinous  fermentation  of  sugar.  Form. 
C6Hl406. 

Manns'borough,  in  Virginia,  a  post-village  of 
Amelia  co.,  about  30  m.  S.W.  of  Richmond. 

Mann's  Choice,  Pennsylvania,  a  post-borough  of  Bed¬ 
ford  co.,  on  Penna.  R.R.  Pop.  400. 

Manns' ville,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of  Jefferson 
co.,  about  52  m.  N.  by  W.  of  Rome. 

Man'ny,  or  Man'y,  iu  Louisiana,  a  post-village,  cap. 
of  Sabine  parish,  about  150  m.  W.N.W.  of  Baton  Rouge. 

Manoel'- Al’ves,  the  name  of  two  small  rivers  of  Bra¬ 
zil,  called  Great  and  Little,  respectively,  entering  the 
Tocantins  in  the  province  of  Go.vaz. 

Manoer-Illia,  an  island  of  Brazil,  in  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Appodi. 

Manoeuvre,  Maneuvre,  (ma-nd'ver.)  n.  [Fr.  manoeu¬ 
vre  —  main,  from  Lat.  manus,  the  hand,  and  oeuvre,  from 
Lat.  opera,  work ;  L.  Lat.  manopera.  See  Operation-.] 
Anything  done  in  a  handy,  adroit,  or  dexterous  man¬ 
ner;  management;  specifically,  a  dexterous  movement 
or  evolution  performed  in  naval  or  military  operations. 
—  Stratagem  ;  artful  method  of  proceeding  ;  adroit  man¬ 
ner  of  performance ;  skilful  artifice;  intrigue;  manage¬ 
ment  with  dexterity  and  address 

— v.  n.  [Fr.  manaturrer.]  To  do  anything  dexterously  or 
adroitly;  to  manago  with  address  or  art.  —  To  move  or 
change  positions  among  troops  or  ships,  for  the  purpose 
of  advantageous  strategical  attack  or  defence,  or  for  the 
requirements  of  discipline;  to  perform  warlike  evolu¬ 
tions. 

— v.  a.  To  alter  or  change,  as  the  positions  of  troops,  or 
ships  in  a  fleet  or  squadron. 

Manopti'vrer,  Maneuverer,  n. 
practises  manceu- 


One  who  designs  or  J 


vres. 

Man'-  of  -  war',  n. 

A  ship  of  war;  a 
vessel  of  war  em¬ 
ployed  in  govern¬ 
ment  service. 

Man-of-war  bird. 
( Zool .)  See  Frigate- 
bird. 

Maiio'la,  n.  [Sp  ] 

A  young  Madrid- 
lenian girl, who  is  ad¬ 
dicted  to  gallantry. 
This  is  the  original 
sense ;  but  in  com¬ 
mon  parlance,  the 
name  is  applied  also 
indiscriminately  to 
the  laboring  girls  of 
Madrid,  without  im¬ 
plying  necessarily 
bad  conduct. 

Manom'eter, 
n.  [From  Gr. 
vianos,  thin,  and 
me  Iron,  meas¬ 
ure.]  An  instru¬ 
ment  intended  to 
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measure  the  rarefaction  and  condensation  of  elastic 
fluids  in  confined  circumstances,  whether  occasioned  by 
variation  of  temperature,  or  by  actual  destruction,  or 
generation  of  portions  of  elastic  fluids.  (Also  called 
manoscope. ) 

Manometer,  n.  [From  Gr.  manos,  thin,  and  metron, 
measure.]  An  instrument  intended  to  measure  the  rare¬ 
faction  and  condensation  of  elastic  fluids  in  confined 
circumstances,  whether  occasioned  by  variation  of  tem¬ 
perature,  or  by  actual  destruction,  or  generation  of  por¬ 
tions  of  elastic  fluids.  (Also  called  manoscope.) 

Manoinet'rieal,  a.  Relating  or  pertaining  to,  or 
acted  upon  by,  the  manometer. 

Man'or,  n.  [Fr.  manoir,  from  L.  Lat.  manerium,  maneo 
—  Gr.  meno,  to  abide.]  A  residence  or  dwelling  with  a 
certain  portion  of  land  annexed  to  it. 

{Eng.  Law.)  A  tract  of  land  originally  granted  by  the 
king  to  a  person  of  rank,  part  of  which  (terre  tenemen 
tales )  was  given  by  the  grantee,  or  lord  of  the  manor,  to 
his  followers;  the  rest  he  retained,  under  the  name  of 
his  demesnes  {terra  dominicales).  That  which  remained 
uncultivated  was  called  the  lord’s  waste,  and  served  for 
public  roads,  and  commons  or  pasturage  for  the  lord  and 
his  tenants.  The  whole  fee  was  called  a  lordship  or 
barony,  and  the  court  appendant  to  the  manor  the  court- 
baron.  The  tenants,  in  respect  to  their  relation  to  this 
court  and  to  each  other,  were  called  pares  curix ;  in  re¬ 
lation  to  the  tenure  of  their  lands,  copyholders,  as  hold¬ 
ing  by  a  copy  of  the  record  in  the  lord’s  court.  No  new 
manors  were  created  iu  England  after  the  prohibition 
of  subinfeudation  in  1290. 

{Amer.  Law.)  A  tract  held  of  a  proprietor  by  a  fee- 
farm  rent,  in  money  or  in  kind,  and  descending  to  the 
oldest  son  of  proprietor,  who,  in  New  York  State,  is 
called  a  pair  non. 

Man'or,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  township  of  Armstrong 
co. 

— A  post-village  and  township  of  Lancaster  co.,  about  6  m. 
S.W.  of  Lancaster. 

Man'or- H am'ilton,  a  market-town  of  Ireland,  co, 
Leitrim,  about  12  m.  E.  of  Sligo;  pop.  1.500. 

M  an'or-limise.  Man  or-seat,  n.  The  house  or  res¬ 
idence  belonging  to  a  manor. 

Mano'rial,  Mano  rial,  a.  Pertainingto, or  consist¬ 
ing  of,  a  manor  or  manors  ;  as,  manorial  rights,  a  man¬ 
orial  lord,  manorial  influence. 

Man'orville,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of  Suffolk 
co.,  abt.  60  m.  N.E.  of  New  York  city. 

Manorville,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village  of  Arm¬ 
strong  co.,  abt.  2  m.  S.  of  Kittanning. 

Mail'oscope.  n.  Same  as  Manometer,  q.  v. 

Manos'copy,  n.  [Gr.  manos,  thin,  rare,  and  skopein, 
to  view.]  The  science  of  determining  the  density  of  va¬ 
pors  and  gaseous  exhalations.  , 

Man'-rope,  n.  {Naut.)  One  of  the  side-ropes  aiding 
a  person  to  ascend  to  the  gangway  of  a  ship 

Mans,  (Ce,)  a  town  of  France,  dept,  of  Sarthe,  on  the 
river  Sarthe,  50  m.  N.E.  of  Angers,  and  120  S.W.  of 
Paris.  Manuf.  Linens,  sail-cloth,  flannels,  serge,  and 
druggets,  leather,  gloves,  &c.  Le  Mans  is  famous  for  its 
poultry.  Pqo.  45,230.  —  In  1793  it  w-as  the  scene  of  the 
destruction  of  the  Vendean  army,  when  upwards  of. 
10,000  persons  were  slaughtered. 

Man'sard,  Franjois,  a  French  architect,  b.  1598;  D. 
1666.  He  built  several  churches,  and  other  public  edi¬ 
fices  at  Paris.  —  His  nephew,  Jules  -  Hardouin  M.,  B. 
1645,  was  also  an  excellent  architect,  and  the  superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  royal  edifices.  He  built  the  palaces  of 
Versailles,  Marly,  and  the  Great  Trianon,  the  Hospital 
of  the  Invalides.  &c.  D.  1708. 

Man  sard-roof,  n.  [From  F.  Mansard,  a  celebrated 
French  architect.]  {Arch.)  Same  as  Curb-Roof,  q.  v. 

Manse,  n.  [Lat  mansin,  from  maneo,  mansum,  to  stay 
or  abide  anywhere.]  A  house  or  habitation  ;  specifically, 
in  Scotland,  a  Presbyterian  minister’s  abode  ;  a  parson¬ 
age  house.  —  A  farm. 

Capital  manse,  a  manor-house. 

Hansfehl,  Ernst,  Count  von,  a  celebrated  soldier  of 
fortune,  b.  at  Mechlin,  1585.  He  greatly  distinguished 
himself  in  the  Thirty  Years’  War;  but  was  defeated  by 
Wallenstein  in  1625;  and  D.  1626. 

Mans'fleltl,  a  town  of  England,  Nottingham  co.,  on  the 
river  Mann,  14  m.  N.W.  of  Nottingham.  Manuf.  Cot¬ 
ton  spinning,  hosiery,  and  lace. 

Mans'fielll.  in  Connecticut,  a  post-village  and  township 
of  Tolland  county,  about  24  miles  E.  of  the  city  of  Hart¬ 
ford. 

Mans'field,  in  Indiana,  a  post-village  of  Parke  co., 
abt.  25  m.  N.N.E.  of  Terre  Haute. 

Mans'field,  in  Kansas,  a  post-village  of  Linu  co.,  abt. 
30  m.  N.  by  W.  of  Fort  Scott. 

Mans'field,  in  Louisiana,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  De 
Soto  parish,  abt.  32  m.  S.  of  Shreveport. 

M ansiield,  in  Massachusetts,  a  post-village  and  town¬ 
ship  of  Bristol  county,  about  28  miles  S.S.W.  of  Bos¬ 
ton. 

Mans'field,  in  Minnesota,  a  township  of  Freeborn 

co. 

Mans'field,  in  New  Jersey,  a  village  and  township  of 
Burlington  county,  about  7  miles  north  of  Mouul 
Holly. 

— A  township  of  Warren  co. 

j  Mans'  field,  in  New  York,  a  twp.  of  Cattaraugus  co. 
j  Mans'field,  in  Ohio,  an  important  city,  cap.  of  Rich¬ 
land  co.,  54  m.  S.  of  Sandusky  ;  it  is  reached  by  3  R.Rs., 
viz. :  Erie,  Penna.,  and  Balt.  &  Ohio ;  has  very  extensive 
manufacturing  plants,  making  farming  implements, 
stoves,  carriages,  brass  goods,  machinery,  bent  wood 
furniture,  &c.  Large  quantities  of  grain  are  produced 
in  the  surrounding  region  and  shipped  from  this  point; 
there  is  also  a  large  distributing  trade  in  general  mer- 


[  chandise.  Here  is  located  the  Ohio  Reformatory.  Pop. 
(1897)  about  16,500. 

Mans'field,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-borough  of  Tioga 
co.,  about  28  S.S.W.  of  Elmira,  N.  Y.  Pop.  (1897)  1,960. 

Mans'field,  in  Vermont,  a  township  of  Lamoille  co. 

Mans'field,  in  Virginia,  a  village  of  Louisa  co.,  abt. 
52  m.  N.W.  of  Richmond. 

Mans'field  Centre,  iu  Connecticut,  a  post-village  of 
Tolland  co.,  abt.  35  m.  N.  by  W.  of  New  London. 

Mans'field  I>epof,  in  Connecticut,  a  post-village  of 
Tolland  co.,  abt.  38  m.  N.W.  of  New  London. 

Mans'field  (or  Mansell)  Island,  an  island  of 
British  N.  America,  in  Hudson’s  Bay,  S.E.  of  Southamp¬ 
ton  Island ;  area,  abt.  2,100. 

Mansion,  {mdn’shon,)  n.  [Lat.  mansin.  See  Manse  .] 
Any  place  of  abode ;  a  residence;  a  house ;  an  habitation  ; 
particularly,  a  house  with  pretensions  to  size  or  ele¬ 
gance  of  structure  and  appointments. 

“  In  my  Father's  house  are  many  mansions."— John  xiv.  2. 

— The  dwelling-place  of  a  lord  of  a  manor;  a  manor-house. 

Man'sionary,  a.  Residentiary;  abiding;  as,  u  man¬ 
sionary  canon. 

Man'sion-liotise,  n.  A  house  of  habitation ;  specifi¬ 
cally  applied  to  the  official  city  residence  of  the  Lord 
Mayor  of  London,  England. 

Manslaughter,  {-slaw'ter,)  n.  The  killing  of  a  man 
or  men ;  murder ;  homicide. 

“  Bring  home  spoils  with  infinite  manslaughter."— Milton. 
{Law.)  The  unlawful  slaying  of  a  man  without  malice 
or  forethought,  express  or  implied.  See  Murder. 

Maii'son,  in  N.  Carolina,  a  post-village  of  Warren  co., 
abt.  54  m.  N.N.W.  of  Raleigh. 

Maiison'ra,  a  town  of  Lower  Egypt,  on  the  Nile,  34  m. 
S.W.  of  Damietta.  It  was  built  by  the  Saracens,  as  a 
bulwark  against  the  Christians,  but  at  present  is  almost 
in  ruins.  Pop.  Unknown. 

Mansti'ra.  in  Louisiana,  a  post-village  of  Avoyelles 
parish,  abt.  66  m.  N.W.  of  Baton  Rouge. 

Man  tala  goose',  a  lake  of  Lower  Canada,  abt.  Lat. 
48°  15'  N.,  Lon.  74°  30'  W.  It  receives  a  river  of  the 
same  name  from  the  S. 

Man! clioo',  Mauclioo'.  n. ;  pi.  Mantchoos.  {Geog.) 
A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Mantchooria. 

— a.  (Geog.)  Relating  or  pertaining  to  Mantchooria. 

Mantchooria,  {man-chon're-a.)  [Chin.  Kerin-onla.]  An 
extensive  region  of  N.E.  Asia  belonging  to  China,  and 
the  original  seat  of  the  present  ruling  dynasty  (Tath- 
sing)  of  the  Chinese  empire;  Lat.  between  41°  and 
57°  N.,  Lon.  117°  and  140°  E.  It  is  bounded  N.  by  the 
Russian  govt,  of  Yakutsk,  E.  by  the  Gulf  of  Tartary 
and  Sea  of  Japan,  S.  China  proper,  and  W.  by  the  Rus¬ 
sian  govt,  of  Irkutsk,  and  Mongolia ;  area,  estimated  at 


Fig.  1704.  —  mantchoo  soldiers. 


700,000  sq.  m.,  of  which  the  interior  part  is  in  a  great 
measure  unknown.  It  lies  chiefly  in  the  great  valley 
formed  by  the  rivers  Amour  and  Songari  with  their 
numerous  tributaries,  a  mountain-chain  running  along 
the  coast.  The  principal  river  is  the  Amour,  several 
of  whose  tributaries  afford  pearls ;  but  the  principal 
pearl-fishery  is  on  the  east  coast,  in  the  Gulf  of  Tar¬ 
tary.  The  principal  lakes  are,  the  Hinkai-nor,  the  Hoo- 
run,  and  Pir.  Prod.  Corn,  peas,  and  ginseng,  rhubarb, 
and  timber.  Pop.  Unknown,  being  principally  nomads. 

Man'tel,  (sometimes  written  Mantle,)  n.  [See  Mantle.] 
{Arch.)  The  work,  or  shelf,  over  a  fireplace  in  front  of 
a  chimney,  serving  as  a  lintel  or  breast-summer  to  sup¬ 
port  the  masonry  above,  which  is  called  the  chimney- 
breast.  (Also,  called  mantel  (or  mantleypiece,  -shelf,  and 
-tree.) 

Mantelet'.  Mantlet,  n.  [Dim.  of  mantle.]  A  small 
mantle  or  cloak  worn  by  women  ;  a  mantilla. 

{Fort.)  A  movable  shield  used  as  a  protection  to  the 
sappers  in  carrying  bags  towards  a  besieged  place,  or  to 
protect  the  gunners  at  an  embrasure. 

Man'telo,  (Cape,)  the  S.E.  extremity  of  the  island  of 
Euboea,  Greece ;  Lat.  37°  57'  N.,  Lon.  24°  34'  E. 

Man'teno,  in  Illinois,  a  post-village  and  township  of 
Kankakee  county,  about  47  m.  S.  by  W.  of  the  city  of 
Chicago. 

Man'teno,  in  Iowa,  a  post-village  of  Shelby  co..  abt.  17 
m.  N.W.  of  Harlan. 

Mantes,  ( wants.)  a  town  of  France,  dept,  of  the  Seine- 
et-Oise,  on  the  Seine,  29  m.  N.W.  of  Paris ;  pop.  4,500. 
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Man'ti,  in  Iowa,  a  post-village  of  Fremont  co.,  about 
14  m.  E.  by  S.  of  Sidney. 

M  an'ti,  in  Utah,  a  city,  cap.  of  San  Pete  co.,  about  40  m. 
E.S.Iv  of  Fillmore  City.  Pop.  (1895)  2,328. 

llan  tic,  a.  [Gr.  manticns,  making  prophecy.]  Pro¬ 
phetic  ;  ominous ;  characterized  by  the  occult  spirit 
of  divination.  (R.) 

llan  tirlior,  llan’tieor,  n.  ( Zo'Ol .)  See  Mantiger. 

Man  liger,  n.  [Lat.  mantichora.]  (Zoiil.)  A  large 
baboon  or  monkey. 

“  The  man-mimicking  mantiger.'' — Arbuthnot. 

.Mantil  la,  n.  [Sp. ;  Fr.  mantilU.  See  Mantle.]  A 
woman’s  silk  or  velvet  cloak.  —  A  veil  worn  bv  females, 
(especially  in  Spanish-speaking  countries,)  covering  the 
head,  and  hanging  down  upon  the  shoulders. 

M antine'a,  an  ancient  city  of  Greece,  in  Arcadia,  7  m. 
N.  of  Tripolizza,  and  17  S.W.  of  Argos.  Mention  is  made 
of  M.  about  B.  c.  540;  and  an  indecisive  battle  was  fought 
between  Mantinea  and  Tegea,  B.  c.  423.  The  Spartans, 
under  Agis  II.,  defeated  the  combined  army  of  Argives,' 
Mantineans,  and  Athenians,  near  this  place  in  June,  418, 
B.  c.  They  were  defeated  by  the  Spartans,  B.  c.  385,  and 
compelled  to  retire  from  their  city,  the  walls  of  which 
were  destroyed.  They  returned  after  the  battle  of  Leuc- 
tra,  J uly,  371  B.C.,  and  began  to  rebuild  their  city.  Epami- 
nondas,  the  Theban  general,  defeated  them  at  the  second 
battle  of  Mantinea,  June  27,  b.  c.  362.  He  was  mortally 
wounded  in  the  action,  and  died  exclaiming,  “I  have 
lived  long  enough,  for  I  die  unconquered.”  The  city  was 
taken  and  pillaged,  and  the  inhabitants  were  sold  as 
slaves,  by  Antigonus  Doson,  king  of  Macedonia,  B.  c. 
222.  It  was  rebuilt,  and  called  Antigonea,  after  Anti¬ 
gonus  Doson,  and  did  not  resume  its  former  name  uutil 
the  timeof  Hadrian.  In  addition  to  the  afore-mentioned 
battles,  the  defeat  of  Archidamus  and  the  Spartans  by 
Demetrius  Poliorcetes,  B.  c.  295  ;  the  defeat  of  the  Spar¬ 
tans  under  Agis  IV.  by  Aratus  and  the  Achaeans,  B.  c. 
242 ;  and  the  defeat  of  the  Spartans  by  the  Achaean  forces 
under  Philopmmen,  b.  c.  207,  are  all  known  as  battles 
of  Mantinea,  because  they  were  fought  in  a  plain  near 
that  city.  It  is  now  called  Palseopoli. 

Mantiqueira,  (man-te-ka'ra,)  a  mountain  range  of 
Brazil,  extending  along  the  S.  part  of  the  province  of 
Minas-Geraes,  and  containing  some  of  the  highest  sum¬ 
mits  in  the  interior  of  the  empire. 

Man'tis,  n.;  Mantid.e,  n.  pi.  [Gr.,  a  prophet;  applied  by 
Theocritus  [Idyl  x.  18)  to  the  Cicada.]  ( Zool .)  A  genus 
and  family  of  Orthopterous  insects,  whose  singular  ap¬ 
pearance,  and  the  grotesque  forms  they  usually  assume 
when  lying  in  wait  for  their  prey,  have  not  only  attracted 
great  attention,  but  have  given  rise  to  the  most  super¬ 
stitious  notions  among  the  vulgar.  The  Mantidse  are 
characterized  by  having  a  narrow  and  elongated  body; 
the  anterior  legs  of  enormous  length  ;  short  palpi,  ter¬ 
minating  in  a  point;  the  tarsi  flve-jointed,  and  the  wings 
plaited  longitudinally.  These  insects  frequent  trees  and 
plants;  and  the  forms  and  colors  of  their  wings  and 
bodies  are  so  like  the  leaves  and  twigs  which  surround 
them,  as  to  give  them  remarkable  power  to  elude  obser¬ 


vation.  The  Praying  Mantis  ( Mantis  religiosa)  is  of  a 
beautiful  green  color,  nearly  three  inches  in  length,  of 
a  slender  shape,  and  in  its  general  sitting  posture  holds 
up  the  two  fore-legs,  slightly  bent,  in  an  attitude  resem¬ 
bling  that  of  a  person  when  at  prayer,  in  which  position 
,  it  will  sometimes  remain  motionless  for  several  hours. 
It  is  termed  by  the  French  Prie-Dieu.  Its  food  consists 
of  flies  and  other  insects,  which  it  is  exceedingly  dexter¬ 
ous  in  catching  and  retaining.  The  American  variety, 
(Fig.  1705)  is  common  throughout  the  United  States. 
Mantis'sia,  n.  [Lat.,  a  make-weight.]  (Math.)  The 
decimal  parts  of  a  logarithm,  in  contradistinction  to  the 
integral  part,  or  characteristic. 

.Mantle,  (man'ti,)  n.  [A.  S.  mentel,  msentel ;  Fr.  man- 
i  teau ;  It  mantello;  Lat .  mantellum.]  A  covering;  that 
which  conceals:  —  hence,  a  kind  of  cloak,  or  loose  gar¬ 
ment,  to  be  worn  over  other  garments;  —  also,  by  impli¬ 
cation,  anything  which  serves  to  envelop.  The  spume, 

!  or  frothy  scum  upon  a  liquid. 

“  The  green  mantle  of  the  standing  pool.*  — Sticks. 

(Her.)  See  Mantel. 

(Arch.)  Same  as  Mantel,  q.  v. 

(Zool.)  The  external  fold  of  the  skin  of  molluscs. 

— -v.  a.  To  cloak  ;  to  cover  or  envelop,  as  with  a  mantle; 

to  overspread  ;  to  hide  or  disguise. 

— 1>.  n.  To  unfold  and  spread  the  wings  like  a  mantle;  to 
expand;  to  be  spread,  expanded,  or  extended.  —  To  joy; 
to  revel  in  pleasure  or  luxury. — To  gather  over  and 
form  a  cover  or  coating ;  to  collect  on  the  surface  as  a 


covering;  to  become  frothy  or  spumous.  —  To  rush  to 
the  face  and  cover  it  with  a  crimson  color,  as  blood;  to 
ferment  visibly. 

“  When  mantling  blood  flow’d  in  his  lovely  cheeks." —  Smith. 

Man'tle-piece,  Mantle-shelf,  Mantle-tree,  n.  See 
Mantel. 

Mant'let,  n.  Same  as  Mantelet,  q.  v. 

Mant  ling;,  or  Lam'brequin,  n.  (Her.)  An  orna¬ 
ment  depicted  as  hanging  down  from  the  helmet,  and 
behind  the  escutcheon.  It  is  considered  to  represent 
either  the  cointise,  an  ornamental  scarf  which  passed 
around  the  body,  and  over  the  shoulder ;  or  the  military 
mantle,  or  robe  of  estate.  When  intended  for  the  coiu- 


Fig.  1706.  —  mantling. 

tise,  it  is  cut  into  irregular  strips  and  curls  of  the  most 
capricious  forms,  whose  contortions  are  supposed  to  in¬ 
dicate  that  it  has  been  torn  into  that  ragged  condition 
in  the  field  of  battle.  When  the  mantling  is  treated  as 
a  robe  of  estate,  the  bearings  of  the  shield  are  some¬ 
times  embroidered  on  it.  A  mantling  adjusted  so  as  to 
form  a  background  for  the  shield  and  its  accessories, 
constitutes  an  Achievement  of  Arms. 

Man'torville,  in  Minnesota,  a.  post-village  and  town¬ 
ship,  cap.  of  Dodge  co.,  abt.  16  m.  W.  by  N.  of  Roches¬ 
ter. 

Miin'-trap,  n.  A  trap,  snare,  or  gin  for  catching  tres¬ 
passers  or  interlopers;  —  hence,  by  implication,  a  hus¬ 
band-seeking  female. 

Mantua,  (mdn’tu-a.)  [It.  Mantova.\  A  town  of  N. 
Italy,  cap.  of  a  province  of  same  name,  on  the  Mincio, 
21  m.  S.W.  of  Verona,  and  37  N.E.  of  Cremona ;  Lat. 
45°  9'  34''  N.,  Lon.  10°  48'  V  E. ;  is  situate  partly  on  two 
islands  formed  by  the  waters  of  the  Mincio,  and  partly 
on  the  mainland.  M.  is  both  by  nature  and  art  one  of 
the  strongest  places  in  Europe.  It  is  entered  by  bridges, 
flanked  with  redoubts,  and  is  built  on  a  plain  of  toler¬ 
able  regularity,  divided  by  a  canal  into  two  nearly  equal 
parts.  Most  of  the  streets  are  broad,  regular,  and  well 
paved;  the  houses  are  of  stone,  and  in  general  well  built; 
and  the  public  squares  both  spacious  and  elegant.  Of  the 
latter,  the  most  noted  is  the  Piazza  di  Virgilio,  used  as 
a  promenade.  In  Its  centre  stands  Virgil’s  monument, 
a  column  of  marble.  The  principal  public  edifices  at 
Mantua  are  the  cathedral ;  the  Corte,  with  its  hall;  the 
Palazzo  della  Giustizia;  the  palace  of  the  Gonzaga 
family,  and  the  one  which,  from  its  shape,  bears  the  sin¬ 
gular  name  of  the  Palazzo  di  T;  the  University  build¬ 
ings,  the  arsenal,  the  Jewish  synagogue,  and  the  public 
library,  containing  over  80,000  volumes.  M.  contains 
likewise  several  valuable  collections  of  paintings,  and 
a  gallery  of  antiquities  belonging  to  the  Academy  of  Arts 
and  Sciences.  Manuf.  Silk,  woollen  and  linen  fabrics, 
Ac.  M.  claims  an  antiquity  equal  to  that  of  Rome.  It 
passed  under  the  Roman  power  b.  c.  197,  and  was  the 
birthplace  of  Virgil,  b.  c.  70.  After  numerous  reverses 
of  fortune,  M.  passed  into  the  hands  of  Louis  I.,  duke 
of  Gonzaga,  in  1328,  and  under  his  rule  attained  great 
importance.  It  continued  in  the  Gonzaga  family  until 
1708,  when  it  was  taken  by  the  Austrians.  It  was  taken 
by  Napoleon  I.  in  1796,  and  erected  into  the  chief  town 
Of  the  department  of  the  Mincio,  but  was  restored  to 
Austria  in  1814.  By  the  treaty  of  Zurich,  in  1859,  M. 
and  Peschiera  were  the  only  towns  of  Lombardy  left  to 
the  house  of  Austria,  and  these  were  surrendered  in 
October,  1866.  Pop.  28,197. 

Man'tiia,  in  Iowa,  a  township  of  Monroe  co. 

Man'tna,  in  New  Jersey,  a  post-township  of  Gloucester 
co. 

Man'tiia,  in  Ohio ,  a  post-village  and  township  of  Port¬ 
age  county,  about  30  m.  E.S.E.  of  the  city  of  Cleve¬ 
land. 

Man'tiia,  in  Tennessee,  a  village  of  McMinn  co.,  about 
165  m.  E.S.E.  of  Nashville. 

Man'tiia,  in  Texas,  a  village  of  Collin  co.,  about  30  m. 
S  W.  of  Bonham. 

Man'tiia,  n.  (Fr.  manteau,  a  cloak,  a  mantle  —  per¬ 
haps  from  Mantua,  in  Italy.]  A  lady’s  gown  or  upper 
garment. 

“A  new  mantua  of  genuine  French  silk.” — Sir  W.  Scott. 

Man'tiia  C’en'tre,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Portage 
co.,  abt.  30  m.  S  E.  of  Cleveland. 

Man'tua  Creek,  in  New  Jersey,  enters  the  Delaware 
River  from  Gloucester  co. 

Mantna-niaker,  (mdn'tu-mak'ur,)  n.  A  dressmaker: 
a  woman’s  tailor. 

Man'nal,  u.  [Fr.  manuel;  Lat.  manualis,  from  manus. 
hand.]  Relating  or  belonging  to  the  hand;  executed] 


by  the  hand,  as  labor;  as,  manual  operations.  —  Used 
or  made  by  the  hand. 

‘‘A  declaration  under  his  majesty's  sign-manual.” — Clarendon 

— n.  A  small,  portable  book  ;  a  compendium ;  a  vade- 
mecum  ;  a  handy-book  ;  as,  a  manual  of  etiquette.  —  The 
service-book  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 

(Mus.)  In  church-organs,  a  row  of  keys  for  the  hand, 
as  distinguished  from  the  pedal. 

(Mil.)  An  exercise  with  the  musket  or  rifle,  through 
which  recruits  are  drilled,  to  give  them  a  free  use  of 
their  limbs,  and  of  the  weapon  regarded  merely  as  a 
pike.  It  comprises  the  first  course  of  instruction  after 
the  rifle  has  been  placed  in  the  learner’s  hands. 

Man  ually,  adv.  With  the  hand. 

Manuel  Coinne'niiM,  (man'u-el,)  emperor  of  Con¬ 
stantinople,  B.  1120,  was  the  younger  son  of  the  Emperor 
John  Comnenus,  whom  he  succeeded,  to  the  prejudice 
of  his  brother  Isaac,  in  1143.  His  long  reign  was  al¬ 
most  a  continual  succession  of  wars.  lie  obtained  sev¬ 
eral  victories  over  the  sultan  of  Iconium  in  the  year  of 
his  accession ;  the  next  year  carried  on  war  with  Ray¬ 
mond,  prince  of  Antioch ;  and,  in  1147,  on  the  arrival  of 
the  crusaders  at  Constantinople,  under  the  Emperor 
Conrad  and  Louis  VII.  of  France,  he  is  charged  with 
having  flattered  the  Germans  with  promises,  and  by 
treacherous  guides  led  them  on  to  destruction.  The 
French  were  received  with  great  honors.  Roger  II.. 
king  of  Sicily,  having  invaded  Greece  and  carried  off 
immense  spoil,  M.  made  war  on  him,  and  took  Corfu. 
Revolts  of  the  Servians  and  Hungarians  afterwards  oc¬ 
cupied  him,  and  in  1168  he  made  an  unsuccessful  expe¬ 
dition  to  Egypt.  In  1175,  be  was  again  at  war  with  the 
Turks,  with  alternate  defeat  and  victory.  D.  1180.  Like 
his  predecessors,  M.  assumed  to  be  arbiter  in  theological 
controversies,  and  deposition  or  exile  was  the  common 
penalty  of  resistance  to  his  will. 

Man'uel  Palirol  oy  ns,  emperor  of  Constantinople, 
B.  1348,  was  the  son  and  successor  of  John  Palaeologus. 
The  Turks  having  invaded  his  dominions,  he  applied  to 
the  Latins  for  succor,  but  without  effect,  on  which  he 
resigned  his  sceptre  to  John  Palaeologus  II.,  his  son, 
and  took  a  religious  habit.  D.  1425. 

Man'iiei.  Jean  Antoine,  a  famous  leader  of  the  oppo¬ 
sition  in  the  French  Chamber  after  the  restoration,  was 
born  in  Provence,  1755,  and  after  serving  with  distinc¬ 
tion  in  the  republican  armies  raised  by  levy  en  masse, 
adopted  the  profession  of  the  bar.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  Chamber  convoked  by  Napoleon  during  the  Hun¬ 
dred  Days,  1815,  and  with  all  his  eloquence  and  power 
resisted  the  reestablishment  of  the  Bourbons  by  the 
allied  armies.  Returning  to  the  Chamber  in  1818,  his 
patriotic  fervor  in  the  tribune,  his  high  spirit,  and  his 
brilliant  oratory,  marked  him  out  as  the  champion  of 
French  liberty,  and  kept  the  party  of  the  ministers  in 
continual  terror.  D.  1827. 

Manu  tius,  or  Manizio,  (ma-nu'she-us,)  the  name  of 
an  Italian  family,  famous  in  the  history  of  printing  for 
their  beautiful  editions  of  learned  works,  and  the  inven¬ 
tion  of  the  Italic  or  Aldine  letter,  said  to  have  been 
formed  in  imitation  of  the  handwriting  of  Petrarch. — 
Aldo  Pio  Mandzio,  the  elder,  flourished  at  Venice,  1447- 
1515.  —  Paolo,  his  son,  distinguished  like  his  father 
both  as  a  classical  scholar  and  printer,  1512-1574. — 
Aldo,  the  younger,  son  of  Paolo,  distinguished  like  his 
progenitors,  and  greatly  favored  by  the  Pope,  Sextus 
Quintus,  who  gave  him  apartments  in  the  Vatican,  was 
born  at  Venice,  1547,  and  died  childless,  1597. 

Manufactory,  n.  A  factory ;  a  house  or  place  where 
goods  are  manufactured. 

— a.  Emploj'ed  in  manufacture. 

Manufactural,(-/aA't'ytir-a2,)  a.  Relating  or  belong¬ 
ing  to  manufactures  ;  as,  manufactural  interests. 

Manilfact'lire,  ra.  [Fr..  from  Lat.  manus,  the  hand, 
and  facio,  to  make.]  The  act  or  process  of  making  or 
forming  anything  by  the  hand;  operation  of  reducing 
raw  materials,  of  whatsoever  kind,  into  a  form  suitable 
for  use ;  fabrication.  —  Anything  made  from  raw  mate¬ 
rials,  by  the  hand,  by  machinery,  or  by  art;  as,  the  cot¬ 
ton  manufacture. 

— v.  a.  To  make,  found,  or  fabricate  from  raw  materials, 
by  the  hand,  by  art,  or  machinery,  and  work  into  forms 
suitable  and  adapted  for  use ;  as,  to  manufacture  pot¬ 
tery. —  To  work  or  work  up,  as  raw  materials,  into 
utilizable  form;  as,  to  manufacture  iron. 

— v.  n.  To  be  engaged  in  manufactures ;  as,  a  manufac¬ 
turing  people  or  district. 

Manufact'urer.  n.  One  who  manufactures;  one  who 
works  raw  materials  into  wares  suitable  for  use ;  one 
who  employs  workmen  for  fabricating  goods;  the  owner 
or  worker  of  a  manufactory. 

Manumission.  ( mdn-u-mish'un ,)  n.  [Lat.  manumis- 
sio.  See  Manumit.]  (Pom.  Antiq.)  The  form  by  which 
slaves  were  released  from  their  condition;  so  called  be¬ 
cause  they  were  sent,  as  it  were,  out  of  the  hand  or 
power  of  their  master.  There  were  three  ways  in  which 
slaves  were  manumitted,  —  by  vindicta.  census,  or  will. 
The  first  of  these  was  the  most  ancient,  and  in  it  the 
slave  was  brought  before  the  magistrate,  who  laid  his 
wand,  vindicta,  on  his  head,  and  declared  him  to" be  free. 
The  manumission  by  census  was  effected  by  the  name 
of  the  slave,  with  his  master’s  consent,  being  inserted 
in  the  census  or  public  register  of  the  citizens.  By 
w  ill,  a  slave  could  be  made  free  conditionally  or  uncon¬ 
ditionally,  or  free  and  an  heir  of  the  testator.  By  M. 
the  relationship  of  patron  and  freedman  was  established 
between  the  parties. 

Manumit',  v.  a.  [Lat.  manumittn  —  manus,  the  hand, 
and  mitto,  to  send.  See  Mission.]  To  liberate  from 
personal  bondage  or  servitude ;  to  set  free,  as  a  slave 
to  redeem  from  slavery  or  serfdom. 
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Maniimo't  i  vc.  a.  [Lat.  manus,  and  movere,  motum, 
to  move.]  Movable  by  hand  ;  portable. 

Maiiumo'tor,  n.  [Lat.  manus,  and  motor,  mover.]  A 
small  wheel-carriage,  worked  by  hand. 

Mamir'able,  a.  Susceptible  of  benefit  from  manure; 
capable  of  cultivation;  as,  manarable  laud. 

Manure',  r.  a.  [Fr.  manceuvrer.  See  Manieuvre.] 
(Agric.)  To  apply  to  land,  as  any  fertilizing  matter;  to 
enrich  with  compost  or  any  nutritive  substance;  to  dung. 

>— n.  (Agric.)  Any  vegetable,  animal,  or  mineral  matter 
introduced  into  the  soil,  either  for  the  purpose  of  im¬ 
proving  its  texture,  or  for  directly  nourishing  the  plants 
which  grow  in  it.  Thus,  if  the  soil  be  too  stiff  with  clay, 
sand  is  used;  if,  on  the  contrary,  it  be  too  loose  with 
excess  of  sand,  it  will  be  benefited  by  the  addition  of 
clay.  Marl ,  a  natural  mixture  of  clay  and  lime,  some¬ 
times  containing  a  little  silica  and  bitumen,  is  very  use¬ 
ful  as  a  M.  in  the  improvement  of  soils.  Its  great  ad¬ 
vantage  is,  that  it  dilates,  cracks,  and  is  reduced  to  pow- 
der  by  exposure  to  moisture  and  the  atmosphere,  and  it 
operates  by  subdividing  the  soil  and  hastening  decom¬ 
position.  Quick-lime,  especially  that  derived  from  fossil 
•r  living  shells,  is  a  very  excellent  manure.  In  cold, 
marshy  soils,  abounding  in  organic  matter,  it  is  partic¬ 
ularly  efficacious  in  converting  animal  and  vegetable 
matters  into  nourishment  for  plants.  In  consequence 
of  the  alkali  which  ashes  contain,  they  attract  moisture 
from  the  atmosphere,  and  thus  accelerate  vegetation. 
The  most  universal  mineral  M.  known  is  gypsum ,  or 
sulphate  of  lime;  but  chemists  are  not  agreed  as  to  the 
way  in  which  it  acts  upon  vegetation.  Ordinary  M.  con¬ 
sists  of  organized  bodies,  either  animal  or  vegetable,  in 
a  state  of  decomposition.  Decomposing  animal  matter 
of  every  description  forms  one  of  the  most  active  M., 
and  in  many  cases  accelerates  the  decomposition  of  in¬ 
ert  vegetable  matters  mixed  with  it,  as  in  the  mixture 
of  dung  and  straw,  which  forms  the  ordinary  refuse  of 
the  stable.  Those  bodies  which  are  subject  to  the  most 
rapid  decomposition  are  most  generally  employed  as  M. 
All  animal  excrements  are  powerful  A/.,  and  when  prop¬ 
erly  applied  to  the  soil,  soon  show  their  action  by  the 
improved  appearance  of  the  crops.  Esculent  vegetables, 
however,  soon  acquire  a  coarse  and  rank  flavor  if  they 
are  over-manured.  In  the  use  of  animal  M.,  it  is  very 
important  that  they  should  be  applied  as  soon  as  they  be¬ 
gin  to  decompose,  or  as  soon  as  possible  afterwards,  and 
not  suffered  to  rot  and  exhale  their  best  constituent 
parts  while  lying  in  the  farm-yard.  The  drainings  and 
evaporations  of  a  dung-lieap  contain  its  most  valuable 
component  parts.  Animal  M.,  which  decompose  slowly, 
generally  operate  most  effectually.  Of  these  the  best  is 
ground  bones,  the  effects  of  which  are  long-continued; 
tlie  earthy  matter  contained  in  bones  is  frequently 
beneficial  to  many  crops.  Among  excremeutitious  solid 
substances,  one  of  the  most  powerful  is  the  dung  of 
birds  which  feed  on  animal  food,  especially  the  dung  of 
sea-birds.  Guano  is  a  M.  of  this  kind.  (See  Guano.) 
Vegetable  manures  are  often  effective,  especially  in  the 
case  of  ploughing  in  a  green  crop.  Sea-weeds,  consist¬ 
ing  of  various  species  of  .fact,  ulgse,  and  conferva,  are 
considerably  used  in  Europe,  in  the  countries  near  the 
coast.  The  effect  of  sea-weed  M.  is  transient,  and  does 
not  last  for  more  than  a  single  crop.  Soot  is  also  a 
powerful  M. ;  it  requires  no  preparation,  but  is  thrown 
into  the  ground  with  the  seed.  The  most  ordinary  Al. 
used  consists  of  a  mixture  of  animal,  vegetable,  and 
aiineral  substances.  It  is  better  to  manure  land  in  the 
spring  than  in  tlio  autumn,  lest  the  winter  rains  should 
dissolve  it  too  much,  and  endanger  its  sinking  below  the 
roots  of  the  crop.  As  the  stock  of  M.  is  generally  lim¬ 
ited,  it  is  the  study  of  agriculturists  to  discover  some 
means  of  compensation  fora  deficiency.  In  a  judiciously 
arranged  rotation  of  crops,  this  compensation  is  obtained. 

Manure'-distrib'iitor,  n.  (Agric.)  An  implement 
used  for  distributing  manure  easily  and  at  regular  dis¬ 
tances.  It  is  usually  combined  with  the  ordinary  corn- 
drill,  so  that  the  cornand  manure  are  delivered  together. 
The  machine  is  generally  so  arranged  that  the  manure 
can,  at  the  pleasure  of  the  cultivator,  be  deposited,  not 
•nly  from  2  to  3  in.  deeper  in  the  ground  than  the  seed, 
but  from  10  to  12  in  advance  of  it,  so  as  to  give  the  soil 
time  to  cover  the  manure  before  the  next  coulters  de¬ 
posit  the  seed.  The  progress  of  the  manure- drill  has 
been  very  slow,  although  the  advantages  arising  from  its 
use  are  many  and  palpable.  By  placing  the  seed  in  di¬ 
rect  contact  with  manure  in  the  process  of  germination, 
it  is  well  nourished  at  that  period  of  its  growth  when  it 
most  needs  assistance,  in  order  to  develop  its  fibres  and 
to  extend  its  roots. 

Haiiur  er,  n.  One  who  applies  manure  to  land. 

Maiui'rial,  a.  Belonging  or  having  reference  to  ma¬ 
nures.,  (r.) 

Manur'ing1,  n.  A  dressing  or  spread  of  manure  on 
land  ;  art  or  operation  of  applying  fertilizing  substances 
to  land. 

Man'llHCript, (abbreviated  MS. ;  plural  MSS.,)a.  [Eat 
manuscriptum —  manus,  the  hand,  and  scribo,  scriptum, 
to  write.  See  Scribe.]  Written  with  the  hand;  cali- 
grapliic;  not  printed;  as,  a  manuscript  book,  a  manu¬ 
script  copy. 

— n.  A  book  or  paper  written  with  the  hand;  a  written, 
in  contradistinction  to  a  printed, document.  See  Pale¬ 
ography. 

Man'ville,  in  Rhode,  Island,  a  post-village  of  Provi¬ 
dence  co.,  abt.  12  m.  N.  of  Providence. 

Man'-wortJiy,  a.  Befitting,  or  beseeming  a  man. 

Manx,  n.  The  language  of  the  natives  of  the  Isle  of 
Man,  Great  Britain ;  —  a  dialect  of  the  Celtic.  (Often 
incorrectly  written  Manks.) 

— a.  Belonging  or  having  reference  to  the  Isle  of  Man,  or 
to  its  inhabitants. 
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Manx  Cat.  (Zool.)  One  of  a  species  of  the  cat  kind 
born  without  tails,  and  peculiar  to  the  Isle  of  Man. 

Maiix'nian,  n.  A  native  of  the  Isle  of  Man. 

Many,  (men'y.)  a.  [A.  S.  manig,  mani ;  Dan  .mange: 
Flem.  manig ;  Russ,  mnogii  ;  Sansk.  mannju,  a  man  — 
the  idea  of  many  being  probably  suggested  by  a  com¬ 
pany  of  men.]  Pertaining  to,  or  comprising  a  number 
of  persons  or  things;  consisting  of  a  great  number  of 
individuals;  numerous;  multitudinous;  manifold;  mul¬ 
tiplied  ;  frequent ;  various ;  divers ;  —  correlative  of  few. 

“  For  many  are  called,  but  few  are  chosen."  —  Matt.  xxii.  14. 

(Note.  Many  forms  the  prefix  of  a  great  number  of  com¬ 
pound  words  which  are  self-explaining,  and  too  numerous 
for  specification.  It  is  also  frequently  used  by  way  ot 
comparison.) 

“  So  many  laws  argue  so  tnany  sins.”  —  Milton. 

Many  a.  Each  one  of  many,  or  of  a  collective  number. 

"  There  ‘s  many  a  slip  'tween  the  cup  and  the  lip.  — Proverb. 

— n.  A  multitude;  a  great  number  of  individuals;  the 
people  ;  —  used  chiefly  in  the  phrases  a  great  many,  a 
good  many,  denoting  a  repetitive  sense. 

1  ‘  The  vulgar  and  the  many  are  only  fit  to  be  led  or  driven.”— South. 

Man'y-colored,  (-kUl’erd,) a.  Parti-colored;  exhibit¬ 
ing  various  colors  or  hues. 

Man'y -cornered,  (-kor'nerd,)  a.  Polygonal ;  having 
many  corners. 

Mail'y-Iieaded,  a.  Having  many  heads;  hydra-like. 

Man'ytcll.  a  river  of  Russia,  rising  in  the  S.  of  A6tra- 
kan,  and  after  a  course  of  300  m.  joining  the  Don  near 
Tclierkask. 

Maii'y-times.  [An  adverbial  phrase.]  Often;  fre¬ 
quently. 

“  The  device  and  legend  are  both  many-times  taken  out  of  the 
Scriptures."  —  Addison. 

Man'y-ways,  Man'y-wise,  adv.  In  various  ways 

Manzanares,  ( man'tha-na'raiz ,)  in  Spain,  a  river  of 
New  Castile.  After  a  course  of  40  m.  it  joins  the 
Ilenares,  S  m.  below  Madrid. 

— A  town,  prov.  of  Ea  Mancha,  24  in.  N.E.of  Ciudad  Real, 
and  100  m.  S.  of  Madrid.  It  stands  in  the  loftiest,  and 
bleakest  portion  of  the  prov.  The  neighborhood  is 
celebrated  for  the  production  of  saffron,  and  Val  de  Penas 
wine,  which  is  highly  esteemed.  Pop.  11,275. 

Manzana'res,  a  river  of  Venezuela,  entering  the  Ca¬ 
ribbean  Sea  near  Cumana. 

Maiizanilla,  (man-tha-neel1  ya.)  the  name  of  3  promon¬ 
tories  :  1,  on  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  extending  into 
the  Caribbean  Sea;  Lat.  9°  39'  N.,  Lon.  79°  32'  W.;  —  2, 
in  Venezuela,  extending  in  the  Caribbean  Sea;  Lat.  11° 
31'  N.,  Lon.  69° 22'  W..;  —  3,  on  the  E.  coast  of  the  island 
of  Trinidad ;  Lat.  10°  31'  N.,  Lon.  61°  4'  W. 

Manzanil'la  Bay,  an  inlet  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
on  the  N.W.  coast  of  the  island  of  Hayti ;  Lat.  19°  45' 
N.,  Lon.  72°  W.  —  An  arm  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  on  the 
S.VV.  coast  of  Mexico,  abt.  130  m.  S.S.E.  of  Cape  Cor- 
rientes ;  Lat.  19°  3'  5"  N.,  Lon.  104°  16'  W. 

Maiizanilla  L<iuioii,(/ee-mo«',)  a  bay  of  the  United 
States  of  Colombia,  oil  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  E.  of  the 
mouth  of  the  Chagres  River.  It  has  a  spacious  and 
secure  roadstead,  and  from  being  the  favorite  resort  of 
ships  of  war  and  steamers  visiting  that  part  of  the  coast 
is  often  called  Navy  Bay. 

Manzanil'lo,  a  seaport-town  on  the  S.E.  coast  of  the 
island  of  Cuba,  abt.  85  m.  W.N  W.  of  Santiagode  Cuba; 
Lat.  20°  22'  N.,  Lou.  77°  15'  W.  It  has  an  excellent  har¬ 
bor.  and  commands  an  active  trade.  Pop.  abt.  22,000. 

Manzo'iii,  Alessandro,  Conte, an  Italian  poet  and  nov¬ 
elist,  B.  at  Milan,  1784,  studied  at  Milan  and  Pavia  with 
great  distinction,  and  adopted  at  an  early  age  Voltairian 
doctrines.  When  he  repaired  with  his  mother,  the  daugh¬ 
ter  of  the  celebrated  Beccaria,  to  Paris,  in  1805,  her 
name  being  sufficient  introduction  to  the  best  literary 
society.  Ilis  first  production,  a  poem  in  blank  verse, 
entitled  In  Morte  di  Carlo  lmbonati,  Paris,  1806,  was  in¬ 
spired  by  the  sudden  death  of  a  friend,  and  he  soon 
afterwards  became  a  devoted  and  sincere  Roman  Cath¬ 
olic,  to  which  faith  his  wife  had  been  converted.  M. 
may  be  said  to  be  the  founder  of  a  new  school  in  Italy. 
His  first  tragedy,  11  Conte  di  Carinagnolia,  produced  in 
1820,  made  him  celebrated  in  Europe.  The  work,  how¬ 
ever,  on  which  rests  his  fame  is  his  historical  novel, 

1  Promessi  Sposi  —  a  Milanese  story  of  the  17  th  cent., 
translated  into  German,  English,  French,  and  other 
tongues  —  (3  vols.  Milan, 1827),  bywhichanew  sera  may 
be  said  to  have  been  created  in  the  fictitious  literature 
of  his  country.  The  tale  abounds  in  interesting  sketches 
of  national  and  local  Italian  customs  and  modes  of  life, 
portrayed  with  unflagging  spirit  and  humor,  while  vari¬ 
ous  grave  historical  events  are  narrated  with  force  and 
grandeur  of  style,  especially  the  episode  of  the  plague 
in  Milan.  M.,  who  lost  his  first  wife  in  1838,  has  mar¬ 
ried  again.  He  was  named  Senator  of  the  Italian  king¬ 
dom  in  1860,  and  his  birthday  was  celebrated  with 
much  enthusiasm  by  his  countrymen  in  1864.  He  was 
decorated  with  the  Legion  of  Honor  in  1840.  i>.  1873. 

Maouna,  or  Massacre  Island,  (ma-oo'na,)  one  of  the 
Navigator’s  Islands,  in  the  S.  Pacific  Ocean;  Lat.  14° 
22'  S ,  Lon.  171°  W.  This  island  takes  its  name  from 
the  massacre  of  11  of  the  companions  of  La  Perouse, 
the  French  navigator,  by  the  savages. 

Maoris.  [A  New  Zealand  word,  signifying  native,  or  in¬ 
digenous.)  The  name  given  to  themselves  by  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  New  Zealand,  and  that  by  which  they  are 
often  designated  by  ethnologists.  See  New  Zealand. 

Map,  n.  [Sp.  mapa ;  Lat.  mappa  (a  Punic  word ).  a 
table-cloth  or  towel  ;  probably  the  material  on  which 
maps  were  originally  drawn.]  A  representation  of  the 
earth’s  surface,  or  of  any  part  of  it,  drawn  on  paper,  or 
other  material;  exhibiting  the  lines  of  latitude  and  the 
relative  positions  of  countries,  mountains,  seas,  rivers, 
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Ac.  For  the  construction  of  maps  different  mathemat¬ 
ical  hypotheses  have  been  adopted.  Projection  is  one 
method  of  construction,  in  which  the  boundaries  of 
countries  and  their  more  remarkable  features  are  repre¬ 
sented  according  to  the  rules  of  perspective,  on  the  sup¬ 
position  of  the  eye  being  placed  on  some  point  of  the 
sphere,  or  at  some  given  distance  from  it,  which  may  be 
increased  indefinitely.  This  method  answers  very  well 
when  the  surface  to  be  represented  is  of  small  extent 
and  the  point  of  view  nearly  over  the  centre;  but  when 
the  surface  is  of  great  extent,  places  near  the  border  of 
the  projection  are  much  distorted.  Development-maps  are 
constructed  on  the  supposition  that  the  spherical  sur¬ 
face  of  the  earth  to  be  represented  is  a  portion  of  a  cone, 
the  vertex  of  which  is  situated  somewhere  in  the  polar 
axis  produced,  and  the  conical  surface  is  supposed  either 
to  touch  the  sphere  in  the  middle  parallel  of  the  map, 
or  to  fall  within  the  sphere  at  the  middle  parallel,  and 
without  it  at  the  extreme  parallels.  The  surface  of  the 
cone  is  then  supposed  to  be  spread  out  into  a  plane. 
Another  method  of  constructing  maps  depends  upon  the 
development  of  a  cylindrical  surface,  by  which  means 
they  have  the  parallels  of  latitude  and  circles  of  longi¬ 
tude  respectively  represented  by  parallel  straight  lines. 
Terrestrial  maps  of  this  description  are  usually  called 
Mercator's  Charts.  Celestial  maps  are  representations 
of  the  positions  of  the  stars  on  a  plane  surface,  con¬ 
structed  on  similar  principles. 

— a.  a.  To  draAv  or  delineate,  as  the  figure  of  any  portion 
of  land ;  hence,  to  sketch  or  represent  with  vividness. 

"  Map  me  no  maps.”  —  Fielding. 

Mapilca.  (ma-peel'ka,)  a  village  of  Mexico,  in  the  State 
of  Vera  Cruz.  In  the  vicinity  are  the  ruins  of  an  an¬ 
cient  city. 

Mapini,  (ma-pee'nee,)  in  Mexico,  a  lake  on  the  boun¬ 
dary  between  the  States  of  Durango  and  Coliahuila.  It 
is  also  called  Cayman  Lake,  from  the  immense  number 
of  alligators  which  inhabit  it. 

— A  town,  abt.  130  m.  N.N.E.  of  Durango;  pop.  2,400. 

Mapiri,  ( ma-pee-ree ',)  a  river  of  Bolivia,  uniting  with 
the  Chuqueapo  to  form  the  Beni. 

Ma'plo,  Ma'ple-tree,  n.  [A.  S.  mapulder.  Etymol. 
uncertain.]  See  Acer. 

Ma'ple.  in  Iowa,  a  township  of  Monona  co. 

Ma'ple  C’reelt,  in  Penna.,  a  vill.  of  Washington  co. 

Ma'ple  Grove,  in  Michigan,  a  post-township  of  Barry 
co. 

— A  township  of  Saginaw  co. 

Ma'ple  Grove,  in  Minnesota,  a  post-township  of  Hen¬ 
nepin  co. 

Ma'ple  Grove,  in  Wisconsin,  a  post-township  of  Mani* 

toowoc  co. 

Ma'ple  Lake,  in  Minnesota,  a  post-village  and  town¬ 
ship  of  Wright  county,  about  40  m.  W.N.W.  of  St. 
Anthony. 

Ma'ple  River,  in  Michigan,  rises  in  Shiawassee  co., 
and  enters  Grand  River  from  Ionia  co. 

Ma'ples,  in  Indiana,  a  post-village  of  Allen  co.,  abt.  10 
m.  S.E.  of  Fort  Wayne. 

Ma'ples,  or  Marples,  in  Minnesota,  a  former  township 
of  Faribault  co. 

Ma'plesville,  in  Alabama,  a  post-village  of  Chilton 
co.,  on  Sou.  R.  R.,  50  m.  S.  of  Birmingham. 

Ma'pleton,  in  Iowa,  a  post-town  of  Monona  co. ;  about 
40  m.  S.E.  of  Sioux  City.  Pop.  (1895)  1,118. 

Ma'pleton.  in  Kansas,  a  post-village  of  Bourbon  co., 
about  17  m.  N.W.  of  Fort  Scott. 

Ma'pleton.  in  Minnesota,  a  post-village  and  township 
in  Blue  Earth  co.,  about  19  m.  S.  by  W.  of  Mankato. 
Pop.  (1895)  823. 

Ma'pleton.  in  Neiv  Jersey,  a  village  of  Middlesex  co. 

Ma'pleton.  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Stark  co.,  about 
125  m.  N.E.  of  Columbus. 

Ma'pleton.  in  South  Carolina,  a  village  of  Abbeville 
co.,  about  100  m.  W.  of  Columbia. 

Ma'pleton  l>epot,  or  Mapleton.  in  Pennsylvania . 
a  post-borough  of  Huntingdon  co.,  about  43  m.  E.S.E.  of 
Altoona.  Pop.  (1897)  1,008. 

Ma'plef  own,  in  l^nnsylvania,  a  post-vill.  ofGreene  co.  [ 

Ma'ple  Valley,  in  Michigan,  a  township  of  Sanilac 

co. 

Ma'pleville,  in  Rhode  Island,  a  post-village  of  Provi¬ 
dence  co.,  abt.  20  m.  N.W.  by  W.  of  Providence. 

Map'-mounter,  n.  One  who  mounts  maps  on  can¬ 
vas,  Ac. 

Mapo'clia,  or  Mapo'cho,  a  river  of  Chili,  enters  the 
Maypu  abt.  35  m.  S.  W.  of  Santiago. 

Maqnon',in  Illinois,  a  post-village  and  township  of 
Knox  county,  about  16  miles  south-east  of  Gales¬ 
burg. 

Mar,  a.  a.  [A.  S.  myrran,  amyrran.  to  spoil,  defile; 
Sansk.  mri,  to  grind,  bruise,  pound;  probably  allied  to  > 
Gr.  maraino ;  Lat.  marceo,  to  wither,  to  waste,  to  de¬ 
cay.]  To  spoil  or  injure  by  cutting  off  a  part,  or  by 
wounding  or  making  defective;  to  damage;  to  hurt;  to 
harm. 

"  Striving  to  do  better,  oft  we  mar  what's  well.”  —  Shahs. 

— To  disfigure,  as  the  countenance;  to  deform. 

"  Ire,  envy,  and  despair  marr’d  all  his  borrowed  visage.”  Milton. 

— n.  A  mark,  bruise,  or  blemish. 

Mar  abou,  n.  (Zool.)  The  proper  name  of  several  bird*  < 
of  the  genus  Leptoptilus,  natives  of  Asia  and  Africa,  [ 
whose  delicate  vent  feathers  were  formerly  highly  es¬ 
teemed  as  ornaments.  See  Adjutant. 

Marabout,  (mur'a-boo.)  [Arab,  marbouth,  or  mora- 
beth,  saint,  or  hermit  ]  A  name  given  to  a  class  of  re¬ 
ligious  devotees  among  the  Mohammedans  of  the  Bar¬ 
bary  states.  They  frequently  affect  to  work  miracles, 
and  some  of  them  are  held  in  high  estimation  ;  but 
most  of  them  aro  little  better  than  vagabonds. 
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i  Maracay,  ( ma-ra-ke ',)  a  town  of  Venezuela,  abt.  15  m. 

I  W.S.W.  of  Caracas  ;  pop.  1,000. 

1  Maraeal'bo,  or  Maracaybo,  in  Venezuela,  a  fortified 
seaport-city,  cap.  of  a  prov.  of  same  name,  on  Lake 
Maracaibo,  about  330  m.  W.  of  Caracas;  Lat.  10°  40' N., 
Lon.  71°  45'  W.- 

— A  gulf  formed  by  the  Caribbean  Sea,  between  the  pen- 
I  insulas  of  Paraguaua  and  Goajira.  It  is  about  150  m.  in 
length,  by  abt.  75  in  breadth,  and  contains  numerous 
islands. 

— A  large  lake,  or  rather  bay,  connected  with  the  above 
gulf  by  a  strait  abt.  20  m.  in  length,  and  from  5  to  10  in 
I  breadth.  It  covers  an  area  of  abt.  7,000  sq.  m.,  and 
|  although  of  sufficient  depth  for  the  largest  ships,  the 
entrance  is  obstructed  by  a  shifting  bar.  It  receives  the 
rivers  Zulia,  Chama,  Perija,  and  several  others. 
Marseo'tis,  (lialte,)  a  lagoon  of  Lower  Egypt,  lying  to 
the  S.E.  of  Alexandria.  It  communicates  on  the  N. 
with  Lake  Madieh.  Ext.  40  m.  lung,  and  18  broad. 
JIara'ga.or  llara'gha.a  city  of  Persia,  prov.  Azer- 
bijam,  50  m.  S.W.of  Tabreez,  and  305  W.N.W.  of  Teheran  ; 
Lat.  37°  20'  N.,  Lon.  46°  25'  E. ;  pop.  17,000. 
Marasogipe,  ( mar-ra-go-zhee'pa ,),  a  town  of  Brazil, 
abt.  25  m.  S.VY.  of  Cacboeira  ;  pop-  about  4,000. 
Marais,  ( ma-rai ',)  a  natural  division  of  the  dept.  Ven¬ 
dee,  in  Prance.  It  comprises  all  that  part  of  the  coast 
formerly  covered  by  the  sea,  and  has  a  fertile  soil,  but 
an  unhealthy  climate. 

Marais,  (ma-ra',)  in  Missouri,  a  creek  flowing  into  the 
Osage  River  from  Osage  co. 

—A  village  of  Osage  co.,  abt.  23  m.  S.S.E.  of  Jefferson  City. 
Marajo,  or  Joannes,  ( md-ra-ho ’,)  an  island  of  Brazil, 
in  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  off  the  prov.  of  Para,  and  between 
the  aestuaries  of  the  Amazons  and  the  Para  rivers  ;  Lat. 
2°  20'  S.,  Lon.  from  48°  30'  to  57°  30'  W.  Area,  about 
9,000  sq.  miles.  It  is  intersected  by  several  navigable 
rivers.  Pop.  25,000. 

Marambaya,  ( ma-ram-bi'a ,)  an  island  of  Brazil,  in 
the  Bay  of  Angra  dos  Reis,  abt.  27  m.  IV.  of  Rio  de  Ja¬ 
neiro;  area,  about  27  sq.  m. 

Mar'ailiee,  or  Merrimac,  in  Missouri,  a  river  rising  in 
Dent  co.,  and  flowing  a  general  N.E.  course  through 
Phelps,  Crawford,  and  Franklin  cos.,  into  St.  Louis  co., 
and  then  turning  to  the  S. E.,  enters  the  Mississippi 
River  on  the  border  of  Jefferson  co.  It  is  commonly  pro¬ 
nounced  and  often  written  Mer'rim  ac.  Length,  abt.800  m. 
— A  post-vill.  of  Phelps  co.,  abt.  70  m.  S.E.  of  Jefferson  City. 
— A  village  of  St.  Louis  co.,  abt.  19  m.  W.S.W.  of  St.  Louis. 
Mar'ailiee  Iron  Works,  in  Missouri,  a  village  of 
Phelps  co.,  abt.  15  m.  E.  of  Rolla. 

Marana'tha,  n.  [Syriac.]  A  form  of  anathematizing 
among  the  Jews,  which  was  viewed  as  a  tremendous 
denunciation.  (1  Cor.  xvi.  22.)  It  signifies,  “  the  Lord 
will  come  ;  ”  i.  e.,  to  take  vengeance. 

Maranhao,  or  Maranham,  a  rich  prov.  of  Brazil,  in¬ 
cluding  the  island  of  that  name,  and  part  of  the  adja¬ 
cent  continent.  It  is  bounded  E.  by  the  prov.  of  Seara, 
N.by  the  Atlantic,  W.  by  the  prov.  of  Para,  S.  by  Goyaz; 
area,  72,921  sq.  m.  It  is  mountainous  but  fertile, 
although  it  is  to  a  large  extent  covered  with  dense 
forests.  Prod.  Cotton,  rice,  gums,  dye-woods,  and  fruit. 
Pop.  260.000. 

Maranhao,  or  STo  Luis  do  Maranhao,  a  city,  cap.  of  the 
above  prov.,  on  an  island  of  the  same  name,  abt.  290  in. 
E.  of  Para;  Lat.  2°  31'  42"  N.,  Lon.  44°  18'  42"  W. 
It  is  regularly  laid  out,  and  substantially  built.  M.  is  re¬ 
markably  clean,  gay,  hospitable,  aud  prosperous.  There 
is  an  excellent  harbor,  and  the  trade  is  extensive;  M. 
being  the  entrepot  for  the  provinces  of  Para,  Ceara, 
Piauhy,  Rio-Grande-do-Norte,  and  Goyaz.  Pop.  35.000. 
—  The  island  of  M.  is  20  m.  long,  and  is  separated  from 
the  continent  by  a  narrow  channel  called  the  Rio  do 
Mosquito,  while  on  either  side  of  it  are  the  bays  of  Sao 
Jose  and  Sao  Marcos,  the  embouchures  of  the  Maranhao 
and  Itapicuru  rivers. 

Mara'ilO,  a  town  of  Italy,  prov.  of  Naples,  6  m.  N.W.  of 
Naples;  pop.  7,500. 

Mar'anon.  See  Amazons. 

Marans.  (  ma'ra ,)  a  town  of  France,  dept,  of  Charente 
Inferieure,  11  m.  E.  of  La  Rochelle;  pop.  5,500. 
Maran'ta.  [After  Maranti,  a  Venetian  physician  and 
botauist.]  (Bot.)  The  typical  gen.  of  the  ord.  Maran- 
tacese.  Th«  species  M.  arundinacese  (Fig.  198)  yields 
West-India  arrowroot,  one  of  the  most  pure  and  best- 
known  of  the  amylaceous  substances  used  as  food.  This 
is  extracted  from  the  rhizomes  and  tubers  of  the  plant; 
it  forms  a  very  firm  jelly,  and  is  the  most  palatable  and 
digestible  starch  known.  The  name  arrowroot  was 
originally  applied  to  the  rhizome  of  this  plant  from  the 
fact  of  its  being  employed  by  the  native  Indians  to  form 
a  sort  of  poultice  for  wounds  inflicted  by  poisoned  ar¬ 
rows.  The  species  M.  ramosissima  also  yields  arrow- 
root,  and  is  largely  cultivated  in  the  East  Indies. 
Maraiita'cea;,  n.  pi.  (Bot.)  An  order  of  plants,  alli¬ 
ance  A  nomales.  DiaG.  One  stamen,  half  an  anther,  and 
no  vitellus.  — They  consist  ot  herbaceous  plants  having 
a  close  resemblance  to  Zingiber  ace  se.  There  are  7  genera 
and  160  species,  all  natives  of  tropical  regions.  The 
rhizomes  of  some  species  contain  starch,  which,  when 
extracted,  is  extensively  used  as  food.  See  Arrowroot, 
Canna,  and  Moranta. 

Harasehi'no,  Marasquino,  (mdr-as-ke  no,)n.  [It.]  An 
Italian  liqueur,  made  of  brandy,  a  peculiar  kind  of 
Damascus  cherry,  and  liquorice,  the  whole  being  distilled, 
and  then  sweetened  with  lump-sugar. 

Ma'rastl,  a  pashalic  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  inclosed  by  the 
pashalics  of  Sivas,  Adana,  Karamania,  Aleppo,  and  Diar- 
bekr;  Lat.  between  36°  3'  aud  38°  30'  N.,  Lon.  36°  and 
38°  40'  E.  It  is  traversed  by  the  principal  chain  of  the 
Taurus  Mountains.  —  M.,  its  cap.,  stands  60  m.  from  the 
Gulf  of  Scanderoon. 


Maras'mus,  n.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  marasmos,  emaciation ; 
Fr.  marasme.]  ( Med .)  A  term  often  used  by  older  writ¬ 
ers  to  denote  a  wasting  of  the  body  for  which  no  par¬ 
ticular  cause  could  be  discovered.  It  is  now  rarely  used, 
as  the  nature  of  these  diseases  has  come  to  be  better 
understood,  and  they  are  attributed  to  their  proper 
causes. 

Marat,  Jean  Paul,  (ma-ra',)  a  French  revolutionist,  n. 
1744,  at  Baudry,  canton  of  Neufcli&tel,  Switzerland.  In 
his  youth  he  applied  himself  to  the  study  of  medicine 
and  anatomy  ;  and  settling  in  Paris,  attracted  notice  as 
an  empiric  and  vender  of  medicines.  But  his  ambition 
led  him  to  desire  a  more  extensive  popularity,  and  he 
wrote  a  work,  in  1775,  which  had  for  its  title,  Man,  or 
the  Principles  and  Laws  of  the  Influence  of  the  Soul  and 
the  Body  on  each  other.  When  the  revolution  began, 
he  savagely  supported  it,  denouncing  aristocrats  and 
preaching  massacre.  He  joined  Danton’s  Club  of  the 
Cordeliers,  and  published  a  daily  paper,  called  “  L’Ami 
du  Peuple,”  in  which  he  disseminated  his  hatred  towards 
royalty,  and  insulted  the  nobility  and  the  most  distin¬ 
guished  members  of  the  National  Assembly.  He  was 
chosen  deputy  to  the  National  Convention,  where  his 
violence  and  extravagance  led  to  liis  arrest,  but  he  was 
acquitted.  He  was  also  president  of  the  Jacobin  Club, 
and  first  suggested  the  creation  of  the  Committee  of 
Public  Safety  and  the  passing  of  the  law  of  the  “  sus¬ 
pects.”  He  denounced  the  generals  of  the  French  army 
as  traitors  to  their  country,  and  put  the  members  of  the 
Convention  under  arrest.  The  fall  of  the  Girondists  was 
a  triumph  for  him  and  his  friends,  but  it  led  quickly  to 
his  own  end.  It  was  at  this  time  that  Charlotte  Corday 
resolved  to  rid  the  world  of  this  monster,  and  he  W'as 
stabbed  by  her,  July,  1793.  —  See  Corday. 

Mar  athon,  a  village  of  Greece,  on  the  E  coast  of  At¬ 
tica,  20  m.  N.E.  of  Athens.  M ,  mentioned  as  a  place 
of  importance  in  the  Homeric  poems,  is  famous  for  the 


Fig.  1707.  —  PLAIN  AND  TUMULUS  OF  MARATHON. 

victory  of  the  Greeks,  under  Miltiades,  over  the  Persian 
hordes  of  Xerxes,  B.  c.  490.  which  secured  the  indepen¬ 
dence  of  Greece.  —  The  Greeks,  during  the  war  of  inde¬ 
pendence,  defeated  2,t>00  Turks  at  M..  July  18,  1824. 

M a ra t  lion,  in  Michigan,  a  post-village  and  township 
of  Lapeer  county,  about  7  miles  N.N.W.  of  La¬ 
peer. 

Marathon,  in  New  Tork,  a  post-village  and  town¬ 
ship  of  Cortland  county,  about  50  miles  S.  by  E.  of 
Syracuse. 

Marathon,  in  Wisconsin,  a N.  co.  adjoining  Michigan; 
area,  about  1,584  sq.  m.  Rivers.  Wisconsin  river,  and 
many  smaller  streams.  Surface,  diversified ;  soil,  gen¬ 
erally  level.  Cap.  W'ausau.  Pop.  (1895)  36,598. 

— A  township  of  Marathon  co. 

Maraud',  v.n.  [Fr.  marauder,  from  maraud,  a  rogue, 
a  scoundrel,  a  beggar,  a  vagabond;  perhaps  connected 
with  Sansk.  mrag,  to  search  through,  to  examine.]  To 
rove  in  search  of  plunder ;  to  harry  ;  to  make  an  excur¬ 
sion  for  booty. 

— n.  An  excursion  in  quest  of  plunder. 

Maraud  er,  n.  A  rover  in  quest  of  plunder  or  booty ; 
one  who  plunders  or  harries  ;  a  depredator. 

Maravaca,  (Mount,)  ( ma-ra-va'ka ,)  a  peak  of  the 
Parune  Mountains,  Venezuela,  in  Lat.  3°  40'  N.,  Lon. 
65°  50'  W.;  height,  10,000  or  11,000  ft. 

Marave'di,  n.  [Ar.]  (Numis.)  A  Spanish  copper  coin, 
of  Moorish  origin  and  now  disused.  Its  value  was  less 
than  a  farthing,  or  half  a  cent. 

Maravi,  (ma-ra'vee,)  a  seaport  on  the  N.E.  coast  of  the 
island  of  Cuba,  W.  Indies,  at  the  mouth  of  a  river  of  the 
same  name. 

Mar'ble,  n.  [Fr.  marbre;  Lat.  marmor ;  Gr.  marmams, 
from  marmairo,  to  flash,  to  gleam,  to  sparkle,  strength¬ 
ened  from  obsol.  mairo,  to  sparkle  |  (Min.)  A  term  pro¬ 
perly  limited  to  the  varieties  of  carbonate  of  lime,  which 
have  a  granular  and  crystalline  texture.  In  the  ordinary 
parlance  of  the  mason,  it  means  almost  any  rock  which 
maybe  polished ;  such  as  steatite,  serpentine,  breccia,  &c. 
The  use  of  M.  for  ornamental  and  artistic  purposes  dates 
from  the  remotest  antiquity.  Italy  is  the  principal  M- 
producing  country  in  the  world;  the  far-famed  quarries 
of  Carrara  having  supplied  statuaries  with  this  beauti¬ 
ful  material  from  time  immemorial.  The  principal 
quarries  of  the  district  are  at  Carrara,  Massa,  and  Sera- 
vezza,  and  produce  between  40,000  aud  50,000  tons  per 
annum  of  white  and  colored  M.  La  Spezzia,  Moriti, 
Pisani,  Campiglia,  Elba,  Sienna,  and  Cerfalco,  also  pro¬ 
duce  M.  of  great  excellence  and  beauty,  but  in  compara¬ 
tively  small  quantities.  The  principal  Italian  M.  are 
Carrara  (often  miscalled  Sicilian),  pure  white  (Hallo 
antico,  yellow,  more  or  less  veined ;  Bosso  antico,  blood- 


red,  and  speckled  with  white;  Portoro,  black,  with  gold 
rings  and  veins;  Bardiglio,  dove-colored,  and  veined; 
Lainachello,  dark  brown,  with  iridescent  particles ;  Cipa- 
lin,  white,  with  green  rings  and  veins ;  Mandeluto,  red, 
with  yellow  spots;  Brocatello  di  Siena,  yellow,  with 
purple  spots;  and  Verde  antico,  clouded  green.  Parian 
M.  occurs  in  the  island  of  Paros,  and  is  almost  as  cele¬ 
brated  as  that  from  Carrara.  The  lormer  has  a  more  wavy 
look  than  the  latter ;  for  which  reason  it  is  preferred  by 
many  sculptors  for  nude  statues.  Of  variegated  M.  there 
are  many  sorts  found  in  this  country  and  of  singular 
beauty,  but  generally  not  fit  for  sculpture.  The  pure 
white  M.,  nevertheless,  is  not  uncommon,  and,  in  Ver¬ 
mont  especially,  the  quarries  of  Rutland  furnish  M.  of 
exceedingly  delicate  texture  and  purity  of  whiteness, 
the  blocks  being  large  and  sound,  and  quite  as  beautiful 
as  the  statuary  M.  of  Carrara.  The  objections  to  it  are 
that  it  is  harder  and  more  brittle  than  the  foreign.  M. 
is  largely  used  for  public  buildings  and  store  fronts  in 
the  C.  S.,  where  are  found  almost  all  the  best  known 
varieties.  The  most  extensive  quarries  are  in  Md.,  N.  Y., 
;Vt.,  Penna.,  and  Mass.,  though  marble  of  excellent 
quality  is  found  abundantly  in  many  other  sections  of 
the  U.  S.  Among  the  most  important  structures  of  it 
are  the  Capitol  of  Washington,  Girard  College  and  City 
Hall  in  Philadelphia,  the  Custom-house  at  Charleston, 
S.  C.,  that  of  New  York,  and  the  City  Hall  of  N.  Y. 

— Anything  made  of,  or  resembling,  marble ;  a  stone  re¬ 
markable  for  some  inscription  or  sculpture ;  a  little  ball 
or  marble  or  other  stony  substance,  used  by  boys  in 
play.— pi.  A  collection  of  antique  works  of  art  in  mar¬ 
ble;  as  the  Elgin  Marbles. — a.  Made  of  marble ;  stained 
or  veined  like  marble;  variegated  in  color. 

“  Pygmalion’s  marble  love  took  flesh  and  blood." — Waller. 

— Having  the  characteristic  properties  of  marble;  cold; 
hard ;  insensible. 

— 1>.  a.  To  stain  or  vein  like  marble ;  to  variegate  in  color ; 
to  cloud. 

Mar'ble-etlged,  a.  Having  the  edges  variegated  or 
mottled  with  different  colors,  as  it  book. 

Mar  lllehead,  in  Massachusetts,  a  seaport- town  of 
Essex  co.,  on  a  rocky  peninsula  of  the  same  name,  abt. 
18  m.  N.E.  of  Boston.  It  is  well  located  upon  one  of 
the  finest  harbors  along  the  coast,  and  has  an  extensive 
commerce.  There  are  also  many  manufactories,  and 
considerable  cod-fishing  is  carried  on  by  the  inhabitants. 
There  are  two  light-houses  at  the  S.E.  side  of  the  E.  en¬ 
trance  to  the  harbor  known  as  the  Marblehead  Lights  ; 
Lat.  42°  30'  18"  N.,  Lon.  70°  60'  30"  W.  Pop.  abt.  10,000. 
June,  1877,  M.  was  visited  by  a  disastrous  fire,  which 
laid  in  ashes  a  large  part  of  this  thriving  place, 
llar'llle-heartetl,  a.  Hard-hearted;  cruel;  pitiless. 
Mar'ble  Hill,  in  Missouri,  a  post-vill.,  cap.  of  Bollin¬ 
ger  co.,  132]^  m.  S.  of  St.  Louis.  M.  H.  is  built  on  an  emi¬ 
nence,  the  foundation  of  which  is  said  to  be  a  solid  bed 
of  marble,  almost  equal  in  quality  to  that  of  Vermont. 
Mar'ble  Island,  an  island  of  British  N.  America,  in 
lludsou’s  Bay,  Lat.  62°  30'  N.,  Lon.  92°  W. 
Mar'bleize,  i>.  a.  To  stain  after  the  manner  of  marble ; 
to  marble. 

Mar'ble-paper,  n.  Paper  having  its  surface  varie¬ 
gated  with  colors  in  imitation  of  marble. 

Mar'bler.  n.  A  worker  upon  marble,  (r.)  —  One  who 
stains  or  mottles  after  the  manner  of  marble. 
Mar'bletown,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  and  town¬ 
ship  of  Ulster  county,  about  7  miles  S.W.  of  Kings¬ 
ton. 

Mar'bling;,  n.  Art  or  practice  of  variegating  in  color, 
in  imitation  of  marble.  —  A  streaky  intermixture  of  fat 
and  lean  in  flesh-meat,  presenting  a  marbled  appearance. 
Mar'bly,  adv.  After  the  manner  of  marble. 
Mar'burg,  a  town  of  N.  Germany,  in  Hesse-Cassel,  on 
the  Lalin,  a  tributary  of  the  Rhine,  50  m.  S.W.  of  Cassel, 
and  58  N.E.  of  Coblentz.  Its  university  was  founded  in 
1517,  and  contains  a  library  of  70  000  vols.  Pop.  8,723. 
Mar'burg-,  a  town  of  Austria,  prov.  of  Styria,  on  the 
Drave,  36  m.  S.E.  of  Gratz.  Manuf.  Leather  and  roso- 
glio.  Pop.  9,000. 

Marc,  n.  [Fr.]  The  refuse  or  debris  of  grapes  after 
extraction  of  the  pulp. 

Marc,  Mark.  ».  [A.  S.  marc;  Ger.  mark.]  In  Aus¬ 
tria,  a  weight  (for  gold  and  silver)  equal  to  9  oz.  troy. 
In  N.  Germany,  a  weight  equivalent  to  3,608  grains 
troy,  or  about  7%  oz. 

_ In  Germany,  a  coin  (generally  called  the  Mark  Cur¬ 
rent)  worth  about  32  cents. 

Mar'casite,  n.  (Min.)  A  bisulphide  of  iron.  The 
term  M.  includes  several  varieties  of  Iron  Pyrites,  which 
have  been  named  after  the  form  they  present:  viz., 
Cellular  Pyrites,  Cockscomb  Pyrites,  Hepatic  Pyrites 
or  Leberkies,  &c.  It  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  sul¬ 
phur,  sulphuric  acid,  and  sulphate  of  iron ;  but  not  to 
so  great  an  extent  as  the  ordinary  sulphide. 
Marcasit'ic,  Marcasit'ical,  a.  Pertaining  to, 
containing,  or  resembling  marcasite. 

Mareas'sin,  n.  [Fr.]  (Her.)  A  young  wild  boar. 
Marceau,  ( mar-so ',)  Francois  Severin  Desgraviers,  a 
celebrated  French  republican  general,  B.  at  Chartres, 
176 1,  whose  military  talents  were  only  equalled  by  his 
generosity  and  humanity  in  the  Vendean  war.  He  fell 
in  action  with  the  Austrians,  1796. 

Mar  cel.  Etienne,  the  patriotic  defender  of  Paris  after 
the  battle  of  Poictiers,1356.  He  was  assassinated  in  1358. 
Marcel.  (St.,)  a  bishop  of  Paris.  D.  440. 

Marcel lene,  ( mar-sel-Uen ',)  in  Illinois,  a  post-village 
of  Adams  co.,  abt.  14  m.  N.  of  Quincy. 
Marcelli'nus,  a  pope  and  saint,  succeeded  Caius  in 
296.  He  signalized  himself  by  his  courage  in  a  severe 
persecution.  The  Donatists  charged  him  with  having 
sacrificed  to  idols ;  from  which  accusation  he  was  vin¬ 
dicated  by  Augustine.  D.  304. 
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Jl lin'd  Ion ,  in  Wisconsin,  a  post-village  and  town¬ 
ship  of  Columbia  co. 

Marccl'lns  I.,  Pope,  succeeded  Marcellinus,  304.  The 
euiperor  Mauentius  banished  him  from  Koine  for  ex¬ 
communicating  an  apostate.  I).  310. 

Marcellus  II.,  succeeded  Julius  III.  in  1555,  but  died  a 
few  weeks  after  his  election. 

71  arcel Ins,  the  name  of  several  noble  Romans.  —  1. 
Marcus  Claudius  Marcellus,  famous  for  his  victories 
over  Hannibal  and  the  Gauls,  slain  in  battle  against  the 
former  20H  b.  c. — 2.  Marcus  Claudius  Marcellus,  of  the 
same  family,  an  opponent  of  Ca'sar  in  the  senate,  con¬ 
sul  b.  c.  51,  assassinated  46.  —  3.  Marcus  Claudius  Mar- 
cellus,  called  the  Younger,  son  of  Cains  Marcellus  and 
Octavia,  the  sister  of  Augustus.  He  was  adopted  by  the 
latter  and  married  to  his  daughter,  Julia,  but  died  aged 
eighteen,  23  b.  c. 

Marcellus,  iu  Indiana,  a  village  of  Rush  co.,  abt.5  m. 
E.  of  Rushville. 

Marcellus,  in  Iowa,  a  village  of  Washington  co. 

Marcellus,  in  Michigan,  a  post-township  of  Cass 

71  arcel  I  us,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  and  township 
of  Onondaga  co..  about  15  in.  E.  by  N.  of  the  city  of 
Auburn. 

Marcellas  Falls,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of 
Onondaga  co.,  abt.  140  in.  W.  by  N.  of  Albany. 

M  arces  cent,  a.  [Lat.  marcescens,  marcesco,  to  decay.] 
(Bol.)  Withering;  fading ;  decaying. 

Marces’ible,  a.  [Fr.J  Having  a  tendency  to  wither, 
fade,  or  decay. 

71  a rcgra v i a'ce.e,  n.  pi.  (Bot.)  The  Marcgravia 
family,  a  small  order  of  plants,  alliance  Guttiferales. 
Di.ag.  Oblique  glandular  petals,  numerous  naked  seeds, 
and  long  distinct  styles.  —  There  are  four  genera  and 
26  species,  generally  natives  of  equinoctial  America. 
Little  is  known  of  their  properties.  Marcgravia  urn- 
bellata  is  said  to  be  diuretic  and  antisyphilitic.  Curi¬ 
ous  pitcher-like  bracts  occur  in  some  of  the  genera. 

March,  ( martsh ,)  n.  [Lat.  Martins,  Mars.]  (Calendar.) 
The  name  of  the  third  month  of  our  year,  containing 
thirty-one  days.  It  was  so  named,  according  to  tradi¬ 
tion,  by  Romulus,  in  honor  of  his  father  Mars,  and  was 
the  first  month  of  the  Roman  year;  and,  indeed,  till  the 
alteration  of  the  style  in  1752,  the  legal  year  in  Eng¬ 
land  commenced  on  the  25th  of  March. 

7Iarcll.  v.  n.  [Kr.  marcher;  Sp.  marchar ;  It.  mar- 
dare.  The  Fr.  is  from  marche,  step,  limit,  confine;  L. 
Lat.  marca,  short,  limit,  bound ;  Sansk.  mCtrg,  to  go  in 
quest  of.]  To  move  by  regular  or  measured  steps  ;  to 
move  by  steps  and  in  order,  as  soldiers;  to  move  in  a 
military  style. — To  walk  or  move  in  a  grave,  stately, 
or  deliberate  manner. 

•• — t*.  a.  To  cause  to  move,  as  an  army;  to  cause  to  move 
iu  order  or  regular  procession. 

“  March  them  again  in  fair  array."  —  Prior. 

— n.  [Fr.  marche.]  The  walk  or  movement  of  soldiers  in 
regular  order  from  one  place  to  another.  It  consists 
of  three  cadences:  1,  slow  time,  in  which  75  paces  are 
taken  iu  a  minute;  2,  quick  time,  in  which  110  paces 
are  taken  iu  a  minute  ;  3,  double  time,  in  which  150 
steps  are  taken  iu  a  minute.  In  slow  or  quick  time  a 
pace  is  30  inches,  in  double  time  36  inches.  —  Also  a 
signal  for  troops  to  move  ;  a  particular  beat  of  drum. 

— A  grave,  solemn,  stately,  or  deliberate  walk,  gait,  or 
movement;  measured  and  regular  advance;  progres¬ 
sion;  as,  the  march  of  intellect.  —  Distance  traversed; 
as,  a  march  of  six  leagues. 

( Mus .)  A  military  air  in  double  time,  played  by  pul¬ 
satile  and  intlatile  instruments,  to  regulate  the  steps 
and  enliven  the  spirits  of  soldiers.  A  march  ought 
always  to  be  written  in  common  time, beginning  with  a 
broken  bar  with  an  odd  crotchet  or  quaver.  On  parade 
occasions,  it  is  played  in  slow,  but  for  ordinary  march¬ 
ing  in  quick  time.  Although  properly  belonging  to 
martial  music,  the  march  has  long  since  obtained  ad¬ 
mission  into  all  kinds  of  music,  and  is  adapted  to  every 
kind  of  instrument.  Thus,  we  find  it  in  the  composi¬ 
tions  of  the  greatest  masters ;  as,  for  instance,  the  march 
in  “Wilhelm  Tell;”  the  religious  inarch  in  Mozart’s 
“  Zauberflote,”  and  in  Gluck’s  “Alceste,”  the  “Wedding 
March”  of  Mendelssohn;  the  “Dead  March”  in  Han¬ 
del’s  oratorio  of  “Saul,”  and  the  admirable  “Funeral 
Marches  ”  of  Beethoven. 

March,  or  7Iora'na.  a  river  of  Austria,  flowing 
through  Moravia,  and  after  a  course  of  ISO  m.  joining 
the  Danube  8  m.  W.  of  Presburg.  It  is  navigable  50  m. 
from  the  Danube  to  Presburg. 

7Iarclt.  a  town  of  England,  co.  of  Cambridge,  on  the 
Nene,  25  m.  N.W.  of  Cambridge;  pop.  6,900. 

7Iarrhant  ia'cosc,  n.  pi.  (Bot)  The  Liverwort  fam., 
a  small  order  of  plants,  alliance  Muscales.  Diag.  Spore- 
cases  valveless,  or  bursting  irregularly,  without  oper¬ 
culum,  but  with  elaters.  The  order  includes  15  genera 
and  20  species,  natives  of  damp,  shady  places  in  all  cli¬ 
mates,  and  generally  useless. 

7Iarctie,  (marsh,)  an  old  prov.  of  France,  now  forming 
the  dept  of  Creuse. 

7Iareliena.  ( mar-chai'na ,)  a  town  of  Spain,  prov.  of 
Seville,  33  in.  S.E.  of  Seville  city.  Manuf.  Woollens.  In 
the  vicinity  are  sulphur  baths  much  resorted  to  by  in¬ 
valids.  Pop.  14,000. 

7Iaroh'er,  n.  One  who  marches.  —  The  governor  or 
officer  defending  the  marches  of  a  territory ;  as,  “  the 
lords  marchers  had  royal  liberties.”  — Davies. 

March'es,  n.  pi.  [Norm,  marches,  frontier.  See  Mark.] 
Marks  by  which  boundaries,  limits,  Ac.  are  indicated  ; 
borders,  particularly  the  confines  of  England  on  the  side 
of  Scotland  or  Wales.  —  See  Border  (The). 

71  ardi'fielri,  in  Maine,  a.  township  of  Washington  co. 


7Iarrliiali,  or  71  arcliialy.  (The  Man  in  the  Iron 

Mask.)  (French  Hist.)  A  mysterious  state  prisoner  in 
France,  who  always  wore  a  black  velvet  mask,  which 
completely  concealed  his  face.  He  was  at  first  confined 
at  Pignerol  in  1679;  thence  removed  to  Exilles  in  1681; 
to  the  island  of  St.  Marguerite  in  1687;  and  finally, 
Sept.  18,  1698,  to  the  Bastile.  where  he  died  Nov.  19, 
1703.  He  was  everywhere  attended  by  M.  de  St.  Mars; 
and  although  the  slightest  attempt  on  his  part  to  reveal 
his  real  name  would  have  met  with  instant  death,  he 
was  uniformly  treated  with  the  greatest  courtesy  and 
indulgence.  Various  attempts  have  been  made  to  ascer¬ 
tain  the  identity  of  the  Man  with  the  Iron  Mask.  Some 
affirm  that  he  was  the  Duke  of  Vermandois  (who  died 
in  camp  in  1683),  a  natural  brother  of  the  dauphin. 
Voltaire  published  an  account  of  him  in  1751.  In  1759 
it  was  announced  that  he  wras  the  Duke  of  Beaufort: 
and  in  1768  St.  Foix  suggested  that  he  w'as  the  Duke  ot 
Monmouth,  who  had  been  executed  in  England.  He  was 
also  reported  to  be  an  illegitimate  son  of  Anne  of  Austria, 
by  Cardinal  Mazarin,  or  the  Duke  of  Buckingham.  He  is 
again  said  to  have  been  an  elder  and  also  a  twin  brother 
of  Louis  XIV.  The  last  theory  on  the  subject  appeared 
in  1837,  and  suggested  that  he  was  the  statesman  Fou- 
quet,  whose  death  was  believed  to  have  occurred  just 
before  the  mysterious  prisoner  arrived  at  Pignerol.  It  is 
now  generally  admitted,  though  without  very  satis¬ 
factory  evidence,  that  the  mysterious  prisoner  was,  as 
announced  in  a  letter  by  a  Baron  d’Heiss  in  1770,  Count 
Matthioli,  minister  of  the  Duke  of  Mantua.  Having 
broken  faith  with  Louis  XIV.,  Count  Matthioli  was 
lured  to  the  French  frontier,  arrested,  May  2,  1679,  and 
imprisoned  at  Pignerol.  This  opinion  is  sustained  by 
M.  Marius  Topin,  in  his  book  “The  Man  with  the  Iron 
Mask,”  published  in  1870. 

7Iarcli'ing,  a.  Pertaining  to  a  march  ;  as,  in  marching 
order. 

Marching  Regiment.  (Mil.)  A  regiment  placed  in 
active  service. 

71arcllioness,  ( mar’shun-es ,)  n.  [L.  Lat.  marchio- 
nissa,  marcionissa  ;  Fr.  marquise.  See  Marquis.]  The 
wife  or  widow  of  a  marquis  ;  a  lady  having  the  rank  and 
dignity  of  a  marquis. 

71  st  re  !i'- mad,  a.  Fool-hardy;  excessively  rash. 

VIsirell'-lMtne,  n.  A  kind  of  sweet  bread  or  biscuit. 

7Iarcli'-wartl,  n.  A  marcher. 

7Iarcianus,  ( mar-shi-ai'nus .)  emperor  of  Rome  after 
the  death  of  Theodosius  II.,  450,  was  a  Thracian  of  ob¬ 
scure  origin.  Ilis  reign,  which  lasted  but  6  months, 
was  marked  by  peaceful  and  energetic  measures.  D.  457. 

7Iar'oioil,  a  Gnostic  teacher  of  the  2d  cent.,  B.  at  Si¬ 
nope,  in  Poutus.  His  father,  according  to  some  reports, 
not,  however,  well  authenticated,  was  a  bishop  of  the 
Church  in  that  place.  His  belief  in  Oriental  and  dual- 
istic  gnosticism,  incrusted  with  other  and  similar  spec¬ 
ulations,  was  deemed  by  him  compatible  with  belief  in 
Christianity,  and  he  attempted  to  form  an  heterogeneous 
theology  out  of  both  materials.  He  assumed  as  articles 
of  his  creed,  the  eternity  of  matter  —  the  existence  of 
a  benign  and  holy  Deity  —  and  of  a  Demiurge  little 
less  than  God  in  might,  but  dark  and  malignant,  and 
having  his  appropriate  sphere  in  an  attempted  domin¬ 
ion  over  matter,  for  he  created  man,  was  the  actual 
God  of  the  Jewish  race,  and  was  to  be  finally  overcome 
by  the  Messiah.  Jesus,  according  to  Marcion,  had  not, 
and  could  not  have  a  real  humanity,  for  all  matter  is 
essentially  sinful.  These  notions  are  the  crude  effects 
of  an  earnest  mystic  mind  to  resolve  inscrutable  mys¬ 
teries  by  the  creation  of  figments  not  only  incompre¬ 
hensible,  but  inconsistent  and  baseless.  Marcion  re¬ 
ceived  as  canonical  only  the  writings  of  the  apostle 
Paul,  though  he  had  a  gospel  which  appears  to  have 
been  an  interpolated  copy  of  that  of  Luke.  To  this  her¬ 
esy  was  joined  an  austere  and  vigorous  asceticism,  by 
which  victory  over  appetite  was  to  be  finally  secured. 

7Iar'cionistS,  n.  pi.  (Reel,  Hist.)  A  branch  of  the 
Euchiles,  or  Massalians,  and  a  distinct  sect  from  the 
Marcionites,  were  thus  named  from  Marcianus  Trape- 
zita,  who,  in  the  time  of  Justinian  1.,  (527-565),  observed 
the  Sabbath  as  a  fast. 

7Iarcid,  (mdr’sid.)  a.  Pining;  lean;  withered;  as, 
“  marcid,  dying  herbs.”  —  Dryden. 

llareid'ity,  n.  [L.  Lat.  marciditas .]  Extreme  at¬ 
tenuation  ;  meagreness. 

7Iar'cionites,  n.  pi.  (Eccl.  Hist.)  A  sect  of  heretics 
founded  by  Marcion,  (q.  v.) 

7Iarcoman  ni,  n.pl.  (Anc.  Hist.)  The  name  Marc- 
o-inanni,  i.  e.,  Men  of  the  Marches  or  Frontier,  or  Bor¬ 
derers,  was  given  by  the  Romans  to  various  tribes  on 
the  confines  of  Germany.  Some  hordes  under  this  name 
were  driven  out  of  Gaul  by  Julius  Caesar,  b.  c.  58.  Ma- 
robodnus  formed  a  league  against  these  tribes,  and  con¬ 
cluded  a  treaty  with  Tiberius  (afterwards  emperor),  iu 
the  year  6.  The  Cherusci  defeated  the  Marcomanni  in 
17,  and  a  peace  was  mediated  between  them  by  Drusus. 
Domitian  made  war  upon  them,  and  was  defeated  in  90. 
In  alliance  with  other  tribes  they  invaded  the  Roman 
empire  in  166,  when  a  war  commenced  which  was  not 
brought  to  a  close  until  180.  They  ravaged  Italy  in 
270.  The  last  notice  of  the  Marcomanni  is  in  451,  when 
they  formed  a  contingent  of  the  army  with  which  Attila 
invaded  Gaul  and  Italy. 

TIar'eo  Po'lo.  See  Polo. 

7Iarco'sians,  n.  pi.  (Eccl.  Hist.)  The  followers  of 
Marcus  and  Calarbasus,  wdio  adopted  the  Valentinian 
system,  and  are  said  to  have  anointed  their  dead,  arose 
in  the  2d  century. 

Marcoilf,  (St.,)  (mar-koof,)  two  small  islands  off  the 

|  N.  coast  ot  France,  dept,  of  Manche,  defending  the  road¬ 
steads  off  Cape  La  Hogue. 

Marcus  Aurelius  Antoninus,  a  Roman  empe- 
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ror,  celebrated  for  his  wisdom,  learning,  and  virtue,  B.at  j 
Rome,  a.  D.  121,  was  the  son  of  Annius  Verus.  He  wasf  1 
adopted  by  Antoninus  Pius  in  138,  and  assumed  the,u 
name  of  M.  iElius  Aurelius  Verus  Ctesar.  In  139,  M 
Antoninus  becoming  emperor,  associated  him  in  the  4 
administration.  Marcus  Aurelius  married  Faustina,  1 
a  daughter  of  Antoninus,  in  146,  and  succeeded  his  f 
adopted  father  in  161.  He  associated  with  himself  in  j 
the  empire  Lucius  Commodus,  who  died  in  169.  His  reign  i; 
was  disturbed  by  many  insurrections,  and  by  inroads 
of  the  German  tribes  of  the  Marcomanni  and  Quadi,  l 
and  other  northern  barbarians.  Though  he  preferred  | 
peace,  he  was  almost  continually  involved  in  war,  in 
which  he  was  generally  victorious.  In  176,  he  visited« 
Syria,  Egypt,  Athens,  Ac.  D.  180.  The  Antonine column, 
which  stands  at  Rome  in  the  Piazza  Colonna,  was  erect- 1 
ed  to  his  memory  by  Commodus.  He  was  prejudiced  I 
against  the  Christians,  and  the  cruel  persecutions  which 
they  suffered  in  his  reign  is  perhaps  the  only  stain  on  ] 
his  memory.  In  philosophy,  he  was  a  disciple  of  the  Sto-  I 
ics,  of  which  sect  ho  became  an  illustrious  ornament  by  I  i 
his  practice  as  well  as  by  his  writings.  His  thoughts  1 
and  doctrines  were  recorded  by  himself  in  a  Greek  t 1 
work,  called  Meditations,  which  is  considered  an  ex¬ 
cellent  manual  of  moral  discipline. 

7Iar'cns  Hook,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  village  of  Dela-.C 
ware  co.,  about  is  m.  S.W.  of  Philadelphia. 

7Iar'cy,  Randolph  B.,  an  American  brigadier-general 
of  volunteers,  father-in-law  to  General  McClellan,  B.  in  ( 
Massachusetts  about  1813,  graduated  at  West  Point,  en-  i  1 
tered  the  U.  S.  Army.  1832,  and  rose  by  successive  steps  j  ■ 
to  the  rank  of  major  before  the  civil  war  broke  out.  He  ‘ 
was  appointed  inspector-general  of  the  Army  of  the  Po-1  l 
tomac,  Aug.  9,  1861,  and  a  brigadier-general  of  volnn- ! 
teers,  Sept.  23.  When  General  McClellan  was  removed  J 
from  the  command  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  General  j 
Marcy,  who  belonged  to  his  personal  staff,  returned  to  |i 
his  former  position  of  inspector-general,  with  the  rank  I 
of  colonel,  and  has  since  lived  iu  retirement  with  his*  1 
family.  D.  1887. 

7Iar'cy,  in  Indiana. a  post-village  of  La  Grange  co.,  abt. 

40  m.  N.  by  IV.  of  Fort  Wayne. 

7Iar'cy,  in  Iowa,  a  village  and  township  of  Boone  co., 
abt.  38  m.  N.N.W.  of  Des  Moines. 

7Iar'cy,  iu  New  York,  a  post-township  of  Oneida  coun¬ 
ty. 

71  ar  cy.  in  iri.scon.nji.  a  post-village  of  Waukesha  co., 
abt  15  m.  W. N.W.  of  Milwaukee. 

7Iar'<li*>ville,  in  Alabama,  a  village  of  Talladega  co.. 
abt.  110  m.  E.  by  N.  of  Tuscaloosa. 

7Iardo'iiiiis.  a  celebrated  Persian  general,  son  of  tho  ' 
satrap  Gobryas,  and  cousin  of  Xerxes,  commanded  the 
first  Persian  armament  sent  against  Greece,  B.  c.  492, 
when  a  storm  at  Mount  Atlios  destroyed  his  fleet,  and 
his  army  was  beaten  in  Macedonia.  He  accompanied 
Xerxes  in  his  invasion  of  Greece,  of  which  he  had  been 
the  chief  promoter;  and  after  the  battle  of  Salamis, 
and  the  return  of  Xerxes  to  Asia,  Mardonius  was  left  in 
occupation  at  Athens,  which  he  held  for  ten  mouths. 
He  was  defeated  by  Pausanias,  and  killed  at  the  battle 
of  Plattea,  b.  c.  479. 

7Iarc.  n.  [A.  S.  myre,  mere ;  Ger.  miihre ;  Swed.  miirr; 
Armnr.  march,  a  horse.]  The  female  of  the  horse. — 
See  Equip.®,  and  Horse. 

Move’s  nest.  Anything  exceedingly  absurd  or  ini-  1 
probable;  a  hoax;  as,  to  find  a  mare’s  nest. 

Mare’s  tail.  (Meteor.)  A  cloud  resembling  a  horse’s 
tail,  and  portending  rain. 

(Bot.)  See  Hippuris.  a 

7Iare.  n.  [A.  S.  mara,  incubus.]  (Med.)  Same  as  l 
Nightmare,  q.  v. 

7Ia're.  an  island  of  Brazil,  in  the  Bay  of  Bulba  (All 
Saints’  Bay),  at  the  mouth  of  the  Pitunga,  about  15  m-  I 
N.  by  E.  of  Bahia. 

Mare  Island,  in  California ,  Solano  co.,  in  the  Bay 

of  San  Pablo.  See  Section  II.  , 

Marenime  (ma-raim'meh,)  the  name  given  in  Italy  to  < 
certain  unhealthy  strips  of  marsh)'  and  fenny  land,  ^ 
where  the  exhalation  so  contaminates  the  surrounding 
air  as  to  induce  fever  and  many  dangerous  maladies. 
One  of  these,  about  10  m.  in  breadth,  runs  along  the 
coast  from  the  north  of  Lucca,  as  far  as  the  River 
Pescia;  this  is  called  the  Tuscan  Maremma.  The  Roman 
begins  at  the  other  bank  of  the  Pescia,  and  runs  for  120 
miles  south  of  Terracina  on  the  Neapolitan  frontier. 
Though  much  has  of  late  years  been  done  to  drain  these 
deadly  marshes,  they  are  still  fraught  with  a  fearful  v 
amount  of  sickness  and  death. 

7Iaren'g'0«  a  village  of  N.  Italy,  prov.  of  Alexandria,  . 
near  the  Bormida.  3  m.  S.E.  of  Alexandria.  M.  was  the  1 
scene  of  a  memorable  battle,  in  which  a  French  army, 
commanded  by  Bonaparte,  and  numbering  somewhat  I 
more  than  20,000  men,  defeated  and  routed  32,000  Aus¬ 
trians  under  General  Melas,  on  June  14,  1800. 

Maren'gO,  in  Alabama,  a  W.  by  S.  co. ;  area  about  960 
sq.  m.  Rivers.  Tombigbee  and  Black  Warrior  rivers, 
besides  several  creeks.  Surface,  undulating;  soil,  very 
fertile.  Cap.  Lindeu.  Pop.  (1890)  33,095. 

Maren'ge,  in  Illinois,  a  post-village  and  township  of 
McHenry  county,  about  65  miles  W.N.W.  of  Chi-  ! 
cago. 

7IareiiffO,  in  Iowa,  a  city  and  township,  cap.  of  Iowa  v 
co.,  on  the  C.,  R.  I.  A  P.  R.  R.,  27  m.  S.W.  of  Cedar 
Rapids.  Pop.  (1895)  2,027. 

7Iareng’0,  in  Michigan,  a  post-village  and  township 
of  Calhoun  county  about  6  miles  east  of  Mar¬ 
shall. 

7Iareng>0,  in  Minnesota,  a  village  of  Faribault  co., 
about  40  m.  S.  by  E.  of  Mankato. 

7Iarenjr«.  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Morrow  co.,  on 
the  T.  A  O.  Cent.  R.  R. 
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MareiiiiPS,(ma-ren',)aseaport-town  of  France,  dept,  of 
Charente  Inlerieure,  25  m.  S.  of  La  Roclielle ;  pop.  5,000. 
qMareo'tis,  a  lake  of  Egypt.  See  Mah-eotis. 
y|  aresclial,  (mar'shal.)  n.  [Fr.J  A  military  officer  of 
the  highest  rank  ;  a  marshal ;  as,  a  mareschul  of  France. 
Hargal'laway  River,  rises  on  the  S.  slope  of  the 
I1  Green  Mountains  in  Oxford  co.,  Maine,  and  flowing  S. 
by  W.  into  New  Hampshire,  receives  the  Waters  of  Lake 
Umhagog,  and  then  takes  the  name  of  Androscoggin,  q.  v. 
.Uar'garate,  n.  (Chem.)  A  salt  formed  of  margaric 
I1  acid  and  a  base. 

Mar'garet,  queen  of  Norway,  Denmark,  and  Sweden, 

1  who  is  often  called  “the  Semiramis  of  the  North,”  was 
the  daughter  of  Waldemar  III.,  king  of  Denmark,  and 
was  born  at  Copenhagen,  1353.  In  1363  she  was  married 
to  Haco.  king  of  Norway,  youngest  son  of  Magnus  Eric- 
son,  in  whose  person  the  governments  of  Sweden,  Nor¬ 
way,  and  Scania  had  been  invested  many  years  before. 
The  marriage  of  Haco  with  M.  took  place  under  circum¬ 
stances  of  great  political  difficulty, ami  it  occasioned  the 
banishment  of  twenty-four  of  the  most  powerful  of  the 
Swedish  barons,  by  whom  Magnus  and  his  son  were 
afterwards  deposed,  and  Albert  of  Mecklenburg  placed 
on  the  throne.  While  the  country  was  suffering  from 


mixture  of  stearine  and  palmitin.  It  is  so  called  on 
account  of  its  crystallizing  in  pearly  scales. 

llargari'la.  a  town  of  European  Turkey,  5  m.  N.  of 
Parga ;  pop.  5,500. 

Margari’la,  (Santa.)  a  town  of  Italy,  in  Sicily,  42 
m.  N.W.  of  Girgenti ;  pop.  7,000. 

Margarita,  (mar-ga-ree’ta,)  an  island  of  Venezuela,  in 
the  Caribbean  Sea,  about  30  m.  N.  of  Cumana;  Lat.  11° 
N.,  Lon.  64°  W.  It  has  an  area  of  about  600  sq.  in.,  and 
consists  properly  of  two  elevated  portions  of  unequal 
size,  connected  by  a  long,  low  isthmus.  The  soil  along 
the  coasts  is  sandy  and  sterile,  but  the  interior  is  very 
fertile,  and,  besides  the  usual  tropical  fruits,  produces  j 
maize,  sugar,  coffee,  and  cotton  in  abundance.  The  chief  | 
towns  are  Assumption  (the  capital),  in  the  interior,  and 
Pampatar,  on  the  S.  coast.  The  latter  has  a  good  har¬ 
bor,  and  the  inhabitants  have  an  active  trade  with  the 
W.  India  Islands,  as  well  as  along  the  adjacent  coast. 
The  island  receives  its  name  from  the  pearls  formerly 
procured  there  in  large  numbers.  Discovered  by  Co¬ 
lumbus  in  1498. 

MargariTa,  an  island  of  Mexico,  in  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
off  the  coast  of  Lower  California;  Lat.  24°  18'  N.,  Lon.j 
111°  14'  W.  Area,  about  300  sq.  m. 


the  oppression  of  this  foreign  government,  Margaret  j  Mnrgaritaceoiis,  (-td’she-us,)  a.  Resembling  pearl ; 
lost, in  1375,  her  father,  Waldemar;  in  1380, her  husband, 

Haco;  and  in  1387,  her  son,  Olave  —  events  which  left 
her  queen  regnant  in  Norway,  regent  in  Denmark,  and 
in  a  situation  to  receive  overtures  from  the  Swedes. 

With  a  spirit  and  ambition  natural  to  her,  Margaret  at 


belonging  to  pearl ;  pearly. 

Mar'garite,  n.  (  Min.)  A  hydrated  silicate  of  alumina, 
lime,  and  soda;  —  so  named  from  its  pearly  lustre. 
Margarit'ic,  a.  [Fr.  margaritique.]  Pertaining  to, 
or  partaking  of  the  qualities  of,  pearl. 


once  furnished  her  adherents  with  troops,  and  supplies  MargaritiTerous,  a.  Yielding  pearls. 


of  war,  and  the  victory  of  Felkoiping,  won  by  the  high 
marshal  of  Sweden,  Eric  Kielsou,  Sept.  21,  1389,  threw 
open  the  kingdom  to  her.  The  union  of  the  three  king¬ 
doms  was  concluded  by  the  treaty  of  Calmar,  where  the 
spiritual  and  temporal  barons  assembled  for  that  pur¬ 
pose,  on  the  20th  of  July,  1397  ;  Eric  of  Pomerania,  the 
grand-nephew  of  Margaret,  being  elected  her  successor 
as  the  future  sovereign  of  Sweden.  She  died  in  the  port 
of  Flensburg,  on  board  a  vessel  in  which  she  had  em¬ 
barked  for  Denmark,  Oct.  28,  1412.  Her  memory  has 
been  execrated  in  Sweden,  where  the  union  was  never 
popular,  and  in  about  the  same  measure  that  her  politi¬ 
cal  virtues  have  been  extolled  in  Denmark. 

Mar  garet  of  Anjou,  daughter  of  Rene,  king  of 
Sicily,  and  wife  of  Henry  VI.  king  of  England,  B.  abt. 
1425,  and  was  married  to  Henry  in  1445.  In  the  civil 
wars  between  the  houses  of  York  and  Lancaster,  she 
displayed  the  character  of  a  heroine.  Her  husband 
being  taken  prisoner,  in  1455,  by  the  Earl  of  Warwick, 
she  levied  forces,  set  Henry  at  liberty,  and  entered  Lon¬ 
don  in  triumph.  But,  in  1460,  her  army  was  defeated 
at  Northampton,  and  Henry  again  became  a  prisoner ; 
the  queen,  however,  escaped  into  Scotland,  and  collected 
another  army,  with  which  she  marched  against  the 
Duke  of  York,  who  fell  in  the  battle  of  Wakefield.  She 
next  defeated  Warwick  at  the  second  battle  of  St. 
Albans  ;  but  being  routed  at  Towton.  she  fled  to  France, 
to  implore  succor  from  Louis  XI.,  who  refused  her  any 
assistance.  This  intrepid  woman  then  returned  to  Eng¬ 
land.  where  she  was  joined  by  several  of  her  party,  but 
was  defeated  at  Ilexam.  In  1471  she  was  taken  prisoner, 
and,  in  1475,  she  purchased  her  liberty  by  a  large  ran¬ 
som.  She  then  returned  to  France, where  she  died,  in  1482. 

Mar'g-aret  of  Navarre,  daughter  of  Henri  II.  of 
France,  was  B.  in  1552,  and  ranked  as  one  of  the  greatest 
beauties  of  her  age,  with  talents  and  accomplishments  j 
corresponding  to  the  charms  of  her  person.  She  married, 
in  157  2,  Henry,  then  prince  of  Bearn,  but  afterwards! 
Henri  IV. of  France.  It  was  at  the  time  of  thecelebration 
of  this  marriage  at  Paris  that  the  massacre  ot  St.  Bar¬ 
tholomew  was  perpetrated,  and  M.  narrowly  escaped.  It 
was  a  marriage  of  policy,  and  not  of  affection  ;  M.  was 
gay  and  fond  of  dissipation,  and  on  Henri’s  accession  to 
the  throne,  he  proposed  to  dissolve  their  marriage,  to 
which  she  consented,  on  condition  of  receiving  a  suit¬ 
able  pension;  and,  having  returned  to  Paris,  lived  in 
great  splendor  and  dissipation  till  her  death,  in  1615,  at 
the  age  of  63.  Some  very  agreeable  poems  by  her  are 
extant,  and  her  Memoires  are  extremely  curious. 

Mar'garet  of  Valois,  Queen  of  Navarre,  and  sister 
to  Francis  I.,  king  of  France,  b.  1492,  was  the  daughter 
of  Charles  of  Orleans,  duke  d’Angouleme.  In  1509  she 
married  Charles, duke  d  A lenQon,  two  years  after  whose 
death  she  became  the  wife  of  Henri  d  Albret,  king  of 
Navarre,  by  whom  she  had  Jeanne  d’Albret,  mother  of 
Henri  IV.  Margaret  assisted  her  husband  in  improving 
his  dominions,  and  she  greatly  encouraged  the  Protes¬ 
tants  Besides  other  works,  she  wrote  the  Heptamernn, 
a  collection  of  tales,  after  the  manner,  and  with  more 
than  the  license  of  Boccaccio.  D.  1549. 

Mar'fjarotsville,  in  N.  Carolina,  a  post- village  of 
Northampton  co.,  about  150  m.  N.E  by  E.  ot  Raleigh. 

Margaret'ta.  in  Illinois,  a  village  ol  Clarke  co.,  about 
110  in.  E.  by  S.  of  Springfield. 

Maraaretila,  in  Nebraska,  a  village  of  Lancaster  co., 
about  50  m.  S.VV.  of  Omaha  City. 

Margraretta,  in  Ohio,  a  township  of  Erie  coun- 

Mar'jraretville,  or  Margarettsville,  in  New  York, 
a  post-village  of  Delaware  co.,  about  11  m.  E.  of  Delhi. 

Margar'ic  Acid,  n.  [From  Or.  margarm,  a  pearl.] 
( Chem .)  A  fatty  acid,  supposed  at  one  time  to  bedistiuct, 
but  ascertained  by  Ileintz  to  be  a  mixture  of  one  part 
of  stearic  acid  and  nine  or  ten  of  palmitic  acid.  It  is 
a  singular  fact,  that,  although  the  melting-point  ot 
stearic  acid  is  159°  Fahr.,  and  that  of  palmitic  acid 
143-6°  Fahr.,  yet  the  mixture  of  the  two  melts  at  140 
Fahr. 

Mar'jjarin,  n.  (Chem.)  A  neutral  fat,  at  one  time 
supposed  to  be  distinct,  but  now  ascertained  to  be  a 


Margaro'dite,  n.  (Min.)  A  hydrated  variety  of  mica, 
with  a  pearly  lustre. 

Mar'gate,  a  watering-place  of  England,  co.  of  Kent, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Thames,  16  in.  E.N.E.  of  Canter¬ 
bury,  and  65  in.  E.  of  London ;  pop.  9,700. 

Mar'gay,  n.  (Zool.)  The  Felis  tigrina,  a  species  of  ; 
wildcat,  native  of  8.  America. 

Marge,  (marj,)  Mar'gent,  n.  A  margin,  brink,  edge,  j 
or  verge. 

Mar 'gent,  v.  n.  To  margin,  as  the  pages  of  a  book.  (r)I 

Mar'gin,  (-jin,)  n.  [Fr.  marge;  It.  margin  ;  l.nt.margo, 
marginis,  akin  to  Ar.  marz,  a  margin.]  That  which 
bounds  or  borders  anything;  the  edge,  border,  brink, 
verge,  brim,  rim  ;  as,  the  margin  of  a  river.  —  The  edge 
of  the  leaf  or  page  of  a  book  left  blank,  or  filled  with 
notes.  • 

The  differential  value  of  an  article  between 
and  salable  value;  as,  to  leave  a  margin 


( Com.) 
cost-price 
tor  profit. 
(Arch.) 


The  flat  part  of  the  stile  and  rail  of  framed 
work.  (Sometimes  called  lock-rail.) 

(Bot.)  See  Leaf. 

(Printing.)  The  arrangement  of  the  pages  in  a  sheet 
at  proper  distances  from  each  other,  according  to  the 
size  of  the  paper ;  so  that  when  the  sheet  is  printed  and  j 
folded,  the  border  of  white  paper  round  them  shall  bei 
regular  and  uniform  in  every  leaf  of  the  book. 

— v.  a.  To  furnish  with  a  margin ;  to  border ;  to  leave  j 
space  to  be  filled  up  by  anticipated  profit. 

— To  enter  in  the  margin  of  a  page. 

Mar'gilial,  u.  [Fr.]  Relating  or  pertaining  to  a  mar¬ 
gin. — Written,  printed,  or  entered  in  the  margin;  as, 
marginal  notes. 

Margina'lia,  n.pl.  Marginal  notes  or  memoranda,  i 

Mar  ginally,  ode.  In  the  margin  of  a  page.  I 

Mar'ginate,  Mar'ginatetl,  a.  [Lat.  marginatus.] 
Possessing  a  margin. 

Mar'got.  n.  (Zool.)  An  American  fish  of  the  perch 
kind.  —  Wright. 

Mar'gravate,  Mar'graviate,  n.  [Ger.  mark-' 
grafscliaft.]  The  territorial  jurisdiction  of  a  margrave,  i 

Mar  grave,  n.  [Ger.  markyraf,  count  of  the  mark.]' 
(Her.)  A  title  origina"y  bestowed  on  a  commander  iu-i 
trusted  with  the  protection  of  a  mark,  or  country  on  i 
the  frontier.  Marks  and  margraves  begin  to  appear  in 
history  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Charlemagne.  In  rank,  I 
margraves  stood  rext  to  the  kings  and  emperors,  and  i 
above  the  dukes  in  whose  country  the  margraviate  was  I 
established.  In  some  cases,  however,  several  margraves 
were  dependent  upon  the  dukes.  In  the  12th  century! 
margraviates  became  hereditary,  and  the  rank  of  mar- 1 
grave  was  equal  to  that  of  the  prince  of  the  empire,  I 
standing  between  counts  and  dukes  in  the  German  em-i 
pire. 

Margravine,  n.  [Ger.  markgrafin .]  The  wife  or 
consort  of  a  margrave. 

Mar'guerite,  the  French  name  correspondent  to  the 
English  Margaret. 

Mari'a  4'liristi'na,  queen-dowager  of  Spain,  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Francis  I.,  king  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  b.  at  Naples, 
1806,  was  married  to  Ferdinand  VII.  of  Spain,  1829. 
Ferdinand  D.  1833,  and  by  his  testament  his  widow  was 
appointed  guardian  of  her  children  — the  young  Queen 
Isabella  and  the  Infanta  Maria  Louisa,  now  Duchess  de 
Montpensier  —  and  also  regent,  till  the  young  queeu 
should  attain  the  age  of  eighteen  years.  A  civil  war 
broke  out,  the  adherents  of  Don  Carlos  seeking  to  place 
him  on  the  throne.  The  event  of  this  war,  which  con¬ 
tinued  till  1840,  was  long  doubtful,  and  Spain  was  fear¬ 
fully  desolated  by  contending  armies;  but  the  queen- 
mother  seemed  indifferent  to  everything  except  the  com¬ 
pany  of  Don  Fernando  MuBoz,  one  of  the  royal  body¬ 
guard,  whom  she  made  her  chamberlain,  and  with  whom 
she  was  united,  in  1833,  in  a  morganatic  marriage, 
which,  however,  was  kept  hidden,  while  her  connection 
with  him  was  no  secret.  She  has  had  ten  children  by  j 
him.  A  conspiracy,  which  broke  out  on  the  night  of 
August  13, 1836,  exposed  Munoz  to  great  danger,  and  led 
the  queen-mother  to  concede  a  constitution  to  Spain. 
Her  practice  as  regent  was  to  adopt  the  course  agreeable  I 


to  the  minister  of  the  day,  and  thus  her  government, 
was  despotic  under  one  ministry  and  liberal  under 
another.  A  popular  commotion,  caused  by  the  law  re¬ 
specting  the  Ayuntamientos,  obliged  her  to  give  to  the. 
prime  minister  Espartero,  October  10, 1840,  a  renuncia¬ 
tion  of  the  regency, and  then  to  retire  to  France;  but  she 
continued  to  interfere  from  her  place  of  retirement  in. 
the  affairs  of  Spain.  After  the  fall  of  Espartero,  she  re¬ 
turned  to  Madrid,  in  1843,  and  in  October  1844,  her 
marriage  with  Munoz,  who  was  now  made  Duke  of  Ri- 
anzares,  was  publicly  solemnized.  In  July,  1864,  a  new- 
revolution  expelled  her  from  the  country,  and  she  again 
took  refuge  in  France,  but  returned  to  Spain  some  time, 
after,  was  again  expelled,  and  died  in  exile,  1878. 

Mari'a  «la  Glo'ria.  queen  of  Portugal,  daughter  of 
the  emperor  of  Brazil,  Dum  Pedro  I.,  by  his  first  consort, 
the  archduchess  Leopoldine  of  Austria,  was  born  at  Rio 
de  Janeiro,  1819.  On  the  death  of  her  grandfather, 
John  VI.,  she  was  designated  successor  to  the  crown  of 
Portugal,  by  virtue  of  the  act  of  renunciation  executed 
by  Pedro,  one  of  the  provisions  of  which  was,  that, 
upon  coining  of  age,  she  should  marry  her  father’s 
brother,  Dom  Miguel,  whom  it  was  desirable  to  satisfy 
by  such  arrangement.  When  Dom  Miguel  had  accepted 
of  this  arrangement,  and  received  the  regency,  the  young 
queen  left  Brazil,  in  1828,  to  sail  for  Europe.  Miguel 
had,  meanwhile  (June  30,  1828),  declared  himself  abso¬ 
lute  king  of  Portugal,  and  forbade  the  queen  to  land. 
She  was  now  compelled  to  retire  to  England,  where  she- 
was  received  by  the  court  as  lawful  queen  of  Portugal,, 
but  found  no  actual  support,  the  ministry  of  the  day  se¬ 
cretly  favoring  the  usurper.  In  1829  she  returned  to. 
Rio  Janeiro,  with  Amelia  of  Leuchtenberg,  her  subse¬ 
quent  stepmother,  and  lived  there  until  1831,  when  her- 
father  found  himself  compelled  to  resign  the  crown  of 
Brazil  to  his  son  Pedro  II.  She  then  resided  in  Paris, 
while  her  father  waged  war  for  her  rights  in  Portugal  ; 
and  after  the  taking  of  Lisbon,  in  September,  1833,  she 
made  her  entry  into  that  city.  Pedro  now  administered 
the  government  as  regent  and  guardian  of  his  daughter. 
His  power,  however,  was  soon  exhausted :  and  when,  on 
September  18,  1834,  he  announced  to  the  Cortes  that  lie 
was  no  longer  able  to  conduct  the  government,  that  as¬ 
sembly  declared  the  queen  of  full  age,  by  which  means 
the  intrigues  of  the  competitors  for  the  regency  were 
defeated.  In  1834  she  was  married  to  Duke  Charles-Au- 
guste- Eugdne- Napoleon,  of  Leuchtenberg,  who  was 
made  commander  of  the  army,  and  was  likely  to  become 
popular,  when  he  died  suddenly,  March  28,  1835.  On 
April  9,  1836,  she  was  married  a  second  time,  to  Duke 
Ferdinand,  son  of  Ferdinand  of  Saxe-Coburg,  who,  upon 
the  birth  of  a  crown-prince,  was  named  king.  In  the 
course  of  the  next  ten  years  the  corruptions  of  the 
government,  which  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Ca¬ 
brals,  the  suppression  of  the  liberty  of  the  press,  and  the 
increase  of  taxes,  irritated  a  large  portion  ot  the  nation. 
In  May,  1846,  civil  war  broke  out  in  the  Upper  Minho, 
and  was  only  finally  suppressed  by  the  intervention  of 
a  British  fleet.  In  1851,  when  the  Duke  de  Saldanha 
carried  out  a  military  revolution,  Donna  Maria  yielded 
with  a  very  bad  grace  to  the  necessities  of  her  position. 
Though  of  the  royal  blood  of  Portugal,  she  never  se¬ 
cured  the  affections  of  her  people,  and  her  troubled 
career  was  an  unremitting  scene  of  paltry  intrigues  at 
court,  and  of  discontent  rising  into  rebellion  through¬ 
out  the  country.  D  1853. 

Mari'a  drl  ©ecielen'te,  (Maria  Brooks.)  an  Amer¬ 
ican  poetess,  B.  at  Medford,  Mass.,  abt.  1795.  Her  maiden  . 
name  was  Gowen,  and  she  married  Mr.  Brooks,  a  Boston 
merchant ;  but  she  is  chiefly  known  under  the  name  of 
“Maria  del  Occidente,”  which  she  first  received  from 
Mr.  Southey.  Her  best  poem  is  Zophiel,  or  the  Bride  of 
Seven.  D.  in  the  island  of  Cuba,  1845. 

Mari'a  L.oui'sa,  Empress  of  the  French,  wife  of  Na¬ 
poleon  I.,  was  the  eldest  daughter  of  Francis  I.,  empe¬ 
ror  of  Austria,  and  of  his  second  wife,  Maria  Theresa  of 
Naples,  and  was  B.  1791.  In  1810  she  was  married  to 
the  emperor,  then  in  the  zenith  of  his  power;  in  1811 
she  presented  her  husband  with  a  son — afterwards  called 
King  of  Rome  —  to  the  great,  joy  of  the  French  nation  ; 
and,  in  1S13,  on  his  departure  to  the  army,  she  was 
nominated  regent.  In  1814  she  refused  coldly  to  accom¬ 
pany  Napoleon  to  Elba,  on  the  plea  of  ill-health  ;  and 
having  obtained,  by  treaty  with  the  allied  powers,  the 
duchies  of  Parma  and  Placentia,  &c.,  she  repaired  thither 
with  her  chamberlain,  Count  Neipperg,  for  whom  she 
had  conceived  an  attachment,  and  whom  she  subse¬ 
quently  married.  D.  1847. 

Mariain'ne,  an  unfortunate  Jewish  princess,  grand¬ 
daughter  of  Aristobulus,  and  of  llyrcanus  the  high- 
priest,  and  wife  of  Herod  the  Great.  Her  history  is  re¬ 
lated  by  Josephus  in  his  Antiquities,  commencing  at 
Book  XV.,  from  which  it  appears  that  Herod  was  exces¬ 
sively  fond  of  her.  She  was  condemned  to  death,  by 
the  machinations  of  Salome,  her  husband’s  sister,  on  a 
false  charge  of  adultery,  B.  c.  28.  She  rnether  fate  with 
an  air  of  grandeur  and  intrepidity  worthy  of  her  noble 
ancestry,  and  was  bitterly  lamented  by  the  king  after 
her  decease.  —  Another  Mariamne,  wife  of  Herod,  was 
the  daughter  of  Simon,  the  high-priest,  and  mother  of 
Herod-Philip,  who  married  Ilerodias. 

Ma  rian,  a.  Belonging  or  having  reference  to  the  Vir¬ 
gin  Mary,  or  to  Mary,  Queen  of  England;  as,  a  Marian 
martyr. 

Maria'na,  Juan,  a  celebrated  Spanish  historian,  was  r 
at  Talavera,  1536,  and,  at  the  age  of  17,  entered  the  ordei 
of  Jesuits.  His  best  work  is  The  History  of  Spain,  the 
style  of  which,  says  Ticknor,  is  unrivalled  among  Span¬ 
ish  prose  compositions.  D.  1623. 

Maria'na,  or  Marian'na,  a  city  of  Brazil,  abt.  45  r\ 
N.E.  of  Oure  Preto;  pop.  6,500. 
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Marian'na,  in  Florida,  a  post-town,  cap.  of  Jackson 
co.,  about  72  m.  W.N.W.  of  Tallahassee. 

Marianne'  Island*.  See  Ladrones. 

Mari'a’s,  an  island  in  the  Southern  Ocean,  lying  3  m. 
off  the  coast  of  Van  Diemen’s  Laud ;  Lat.  42°  42'  S., 
Lon.  143°  29'  E. 

Mari'as,  I,as  Tres.  [The  Three  Marys],  Three 
islands  of  Mexico,  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  off  the  coast  of 
Jalisco,  between  Lat.  21°  and  22°  N.,  and  Lon.  106°  and 
106°  30'  W.  The  largest  has  an  area  of  about  120  sq.  m. 
They  were  discovered  by  Diego  de  Mendoza  in  1532. 

JIari'a’s  River,  in  Montana,  enters  the  Missouri 
river  below  Fort  Benton,  from  the  N.W. 

Maria  Theresa,  queen  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia, 
archduchess  of  Austria,  and  empress  of  Germany,  daugh¬ 
ter  of  the  Emperor  CharlesVI.,  was  born  at  Vienna,  1717, 
and,  in  1736,  married  Duke  Francis  Stephen  of  Lorraine, 
who,  in  1737,  became  grand-duke  of  Tuscany.  The  day 
after  her  father’s  death,  in  1740,  she  ascended  the  throne 
of  Hungary,  Bohemia,  and  Austria,  and  declared  her 
husband  joint  ruler.  The  elector,  Charles  Albert  of 
Bavaria,  supported  by  France,  laid  claim  to  the  Aus¬ 
trian  hereditary  territories,  and  the  Elector  of  Cologne 
and  the  Elector-Palatine  would  likewise  notacknowledge 
<her  succession.  Her  states  were  invaded  at  the  same 
time  by  Frederick  the  Great  and  by  the  Elector  of 
Bavaria;  and  being  compelled  to  fly  to  Presburg,  she 
•convoked  the  diet,  and  there  threw  herself  upon  the 
■sympathyof  her  Hungarian  subjects;  to  whom,  —  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  beautiful  poetic  story  universally  circu¬ 
lated  for  more  than  a  century,  but  now,  like  so  many 
ethers,  believed  to  be  a  myth,  —  with  her  child  in  her 
arms,  she  made  this  pathetic  address  :  “  Abandoned  by 
■my  friends,  persecuted  by  my  enemies,  attacked  by  my 
■nearest  relations,  I  have  no  other  resource  than  in  your 
'fidelity,  your  courage,  and  your  constancy;  I  commit 
'to  your  hands  the  child  of  your  king.”  The  youth,  the 
ibeauty,  and  the  misfortunes  of  the  queen  made  a  deep 
■impression.  The  magnates  drew  their  sabres,  and  ex¬ 
claimed,  “  Moriamur  pro  rege  nostro  Maria  Theresia.” 
Till  then  she  had  preserved  a  calm,  majestic  demeanor; 
bnt  their  fidelity  and  courage  overcame  her  feelings, 
and  she  gave  way  to  them  in  tears.  Such  is  the  well- 
known  tale;  and  though  it  may  no  longer  pass,  as  it 
stands,  for  truth,  yet  the  main  statement  is  true,  that 
the  queen  did  meet  the  Hungarian  Diet  —  that  her  babe 
was  brought  in  —  and  that  the  uprising  in  her  favor 
was  voted  with  enthusiasm,  and  became  a  fact.  The 
troops  furnished  by  Hungary,  by  their  mode  of  warfare 
and  their  ferocity,  spread  terror  at  first  through  the 
■German  and  French  armies.  In  the  meantime  the 
allies  quarrelled  among  themselves,  and  the  king  of 
Prussia  made  a  separate  peace  with  the  empress.  The 
general  opinion  that  the  balance  of  power  in  Europe 
depended  upon  the  continuance  of  the  house  of  Austria, 
induced  England  to  arm  for  M.  T. ;  Holland  paid  her 
subsidies;  and  after  the  death  of  Cardinal  Fleury,  in 
1743,  the  cause  of  Austria  triumphed  throughout  Europe. 
Reverses,  however,  followed ;  and  all  the  belligerents 
becoming  desirous  of  peace,  the  treaty  of  Aix-la-Cha- 
pelle  was  concluded  in  1748,  by  which  Maria  Theresa 
was  secured  in  her  rights.  In  1756  this  claim  was  dis¬ 
turbed  by  the  king  of  Prussia,  who,  having  discovered 
that  secret  plans  were  being  formed  for  a  combined 
attack  on  him,  resolved  to  be  beforehand  with  his  foes, 
and  marched  into  Saxony  and  Bohemia,  and  began  the 
Seven  Years’  War.  In  1765  the  Emperor  Francis  died, 
which  caused  the  empress  deep  and  lasting  distress.  In 
1772  she  joined  the  king  of  Prussia  and  the  Empress 
■Catharine  in  the  dismemberment  of  Poland.  By  the 
•death  of  Maximilian  Joseph,  Elector  of  Bavaria,  in 
1777,  war  was  rekindled  between  Austria  and  Prussia, 
■but  was  terminated  in  1779,  by  the  peace  of  Teschen, 
which  added  to  the  former  state  a  small  portion  of 
Bavaria.  Maria  Theresa  founded  and  improved  schools, 
■universities,  and  academies,  and  granted  prizes  to  the 
students.  She  rewarded,  also,  those  who  made  any 
important  improvements  in  the  arts,  and  turned  her 
attention  particularly  to  agriculture.  She  also  reformed 
many  abuses  in  the  Church  ;  suppressed  the  Inquisition 
at  Milan,  abolished  the  order  of  Jesuits,  and  prohibited 
the  admission  of  individuals  of  both  sexes  as  members 
of  convents  before  the  age  of  25  years.  She  also 
abolished  the  rack  in  all  her  states,  and  D.  1780,  aged  63, 
with  a  just  claim  to  the  reputation  of  many  royal  and 
domestic  virtues. 

Maria  Theresa,  (Order  of.)  (Her.)  A  military 
order  of  Austria,  founded  in  1767. 

Mari'atown.  a  village  of  Upper  Canada,  abt.  29  m. 
S.VV.  of  Prescott. 

Mari'aville,  in  Maine,  a  township  of  Hancock  co. : 
pop.  abt.  600. 

Mari'aville,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of  Schenec¬ 
tady  co.,  abt.  27  m.  W.  by  N.  of  Albany. 

Mariazell,  or  Zell,  ( ma-re-a-tsel ',)  a  market-town  of 
Styria,  near  the  limits  of  Austria,  59  miles  from  Vienna. 
It  is  noted  for  a  shrine  containing  an  image  of  the 
Virgin,  which  attracts  thither  about  100,000  pilgrims 
annually.  Pop.  1,000. 

Mariea.  ( ma-ree'ka ,)  a  town  of  Brazil,  abt.  20  m.  E.  of 
Rio  de  Janeiro. 

Marie,  Alexandre  Thomas,  a  celebrated  French  advo¬ 
cate,  B.  1797,  at  Auxerre,  Yonne.  After  the  revolution 
of  1848,  M.,  who  was  a  member  of  the  Chamber  of  Dep¬ 
uties  since  1842.  was  the  first  to  declare,  in  the  sitting 
of  Feb.  24,  the  illegality  of  the  proposed  regency,  and 
to  suggest  a  provisional  government,  in  which  he  took 
part,  becoming  Minister  of  Public  Works,  and  organiz¬ 
ing  the  national  workshops.  After  the  insurrection  of 
June  he  was  chosen  President  of  the  National  Assem¬ 
bly.  M.,  who  belonged  to  the  more  moderate  section 


of  the  Republican  party,  supported  the  prosecution  of 
Louis  Blanc  and  Caussidifere.  After  the  election  of  Dec. 
10  he  united  himself  more  closely  with  the  Democratic 
party ;  but,  not  being  re-elected  to  the  Legislature  in 
1849,  he  resumed  his  place  ut  the  Bar,  securing  a  largely 
increased  amount  of  practice.  In  1860  he  was  re-elected 
a  member  of  the  council  of  his  order  for  the  thirtieth 
time,  and  in  1863  was  returned  to  the  Corps  Legislatif 
as  Opposition  candidate  by  a  large  majority  of  votes. 
D.  1870. 

Marie  An  toi  nette',  archduchessof  A  ustria  and  queen 
of  France,  B.  at  Vienna,  Nov.  2,  1755,  was  the  daughter 
of  the  Emperor  Francis  I.,  and  the  celebrated  Maria 
Theresa.  To  a  beautiful  person,  and  a  cultivated  mind, 
she  added  the  charms  of  gentleness  and  feminine  grace; 
not,  however,  without  a  large  measure  of  courage  and 
decisive  energy,  making  her  the  worthy  daughter  of  her 
imperial  mother;  and  when  she  left  Vienna  for  Ver¬ 
sailles,  in  1770,  when  only  15  years  of  age,  to  give  her 
hand  to  the  young  duke  of  Berri,  afterwards  Louis  XVI. 
of  France,  the  capital  of  her  native  land  was  filled  with 
sorrow.  When  her  husband  ascended  the  throne,  in 
1774,  she  gained  the  affections  of  the  people  by  repeated 
acts  of  generosity.  It  was,  however,  soon  observed  that 
her  natural  liveliness  and  freedom  of  manner  brought 
upon  her  the  scandal  of  her  enemies  about  the  court. 


Pig.  1708.  —  MARIE  ANTOINETTE. 


An  extraordinary  occurrence  added  fresh  force  to 
calumny, and  tarnished  the  fair  nameof  the  queen.  This 
was  the  affair  of  the  “  Diamond  Necklace,”  in  which  the 
Cardinal  Louis  de  Rohan,  the  great  quack  Cagliostro, 
and  a  certain  Countess  de  Lamotte  were  the  chief  actors. 
The  jewellers  demanded  the  payment  of  an  immense 
price  for  the  necklace,  which  had  been  purchased  in  the 
name  of  the  queen.  In  the  examination  which  she 
demanded,  it  was  proved  that  she  had  never  ordered  it. 
A  lady  of  her  size  and  complexion  had  passed  herself 
off  for  the  queen,  and  at  midnight  had  a  meeting  with 
the  cardinal  in  the  park  of  Versailles.  Notwithstand¬ 
ing  this,  the  enemies  of  the  queen  succeeded  in  casting  a 
stigma  on  her;  and  the  credulous  people  laid  every  pub¬ 
lic  disaster  to  her  charge.  It  was  certain  that  she  had 
great  influence  over  the  king,  and  that  she  constantly 
opposed  such  measures  of  reform  as  had  been  proposed. 
Iler  unpopularity  increased,  and  the  general  indigna¬ 
tion  was  raised  to  the  highest  pitch  by  the  enthusiastic 
reception  given  her  at  the  Guard’s  ball,  on  the  1st  Oct., 
1789,  where  the  white  Bourbon  cockades  were  worn, 
and  the  national  cockade  was  trampled  under  foot.  The 
insurrection  of  women,  and  the  attack  on  Versailles 
followed  in  a  few  days.  To  put  a  stop  to  the  scene  of 
outrage,  the  king  and  queen  showed  themselves,  with 
both  their  children,  in  the  balcony.  This  spectacle  made 
a  momentary  impression  ;  bnt  soon  the  cry  resounded, 
No  children!  the  queen  —  the  queen  alone  !  She  instantly 
put  her  son  and  daughter  into  the  arms  of  the  king,  aud 
returned  to  the  balcony  alone.  This  unexpected  courage 
pacified  the  mob;  and  their  threats  were  followed  by 
shouts  of  Five  la  Peine.  It  was  the  queen  who  advised 
the  flight  of  the  royal  family  from  Paris  in  June,  1791, 
which  ended  in  their  capture  and  return.  At  length 
came  the  fatal 
10th  of  August, 

1792.  Prepared 
for  the  worst, 
the  queen  ex- 
erted  all  her 
power  to  induce 
the  king  to 
meet  death 
sword  in  hand  ; 
but  he  thought 
resistance  was 
in  vain,  and 
was  led  with 
his  consort  be¬ 
fore  the  Legis¬ 
lative  Assem¬ 
bly,  where  she 
heard  his  depo¬ 
sition  announc¬ 
ed,  and.then  ac¬ 
companied  him 

to  the  prison  Pig.  1709.  —  i  he  concieroerie. 
of  the  Temple.  (Tbe  prison  of  Marie  Antoinette.) 


There,  deprived  of  every  semblance  of  royalty,  and  bereft 
of  every  comfort,  she  displayed  the  magnanimity  of  a  he¬ 
roine,  and  the  patient  endurance  of  a  martyr.  In  Jan., 
1793,  she  had  a  parting  interview  with  her  husband,  on 
whom  sentence  of  death  had  been  passed  by  the  Conven¬ 
tion.  In  Aug.  following  she  was  removed  to  theConcierge- 
rie,  and  in  October  she  was  brought  before  the  revolu¬ 
tionary  tribunal.  She  was  charged  with  having  dissi¬ 
pated  the  finances,  exhausted  the  public  treasury,  cor¬ 
responded  with  the  foreign  enemies  of  France,  and  fa¬ 
vored  its  domestic  foes.  She  replied  with  firmness  and 
decision,  and  a  just  indignation ;  and  she  heard  her 
sentence  pronounced  with  perfect  calmness.  On  the  fol¬ 
lowing  morning,  when  she  ascended  the  cart  which  con¬ 
veyed  her  to  the  scaffold,  it  was  observed  that  grief  had 
distorted  her  features,  and  in  the  damp,  unwholesome  ) 
prison  she  had  almost  lost  one  of  her  eyes.  Troops 
lined  the  road,  a  priest  accompanied  her,  but  she  spoke 
little.  There  were  shouts  of  Vive  la  RIpublique,  and 
A  bas  la  tyrannic,  but  she  was  unmoved.  A  glimpse  of 
the  Tuileries,  however,  keenly  touched  her.  Her  head 
was  quickly  severed  by  the  guillotine,  and  shown  to  the 
people,  who  redoubled  their  diabolical  shouts  of  exul¬ 
tation.  Thus  perished  M.  Antoinette  in  the  38th  year 
of  her  age,  Oct.  16,  1793.  Collections  of  her  letters  have 
recently  been  published  by  the  Comte  de  Humolstein, 
and  M.  Feuillet  de  Conches.  But  it  is  quite  certain  that 
many  of  the  letters  included  in  these  collections  are 
forgeries. 

Marie-Aux-Mines,  (-o-meen',)  a  town  of  France, 
dept.  Haut-Rhine,  14  m.  from  Colmar.  Manuf.  Cotton 
goods  and  hosiery.  Pop.  12,000. 

Marie  tie  MOtieis,  [It.  Maria  de ’  Medici,]  (me'de- 
sess',)  Queen  of  France,  B.  at  Florence,  1573,  was  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Francis  I.,  grand-duke  of  Tuscany,  and  married 
Henry  IV.  of  France,  in  1600.  The  union  was  rendered 
unhappy  in  consequence  of  the  jealous,  obstinate,  and 
violent  character  of  the  queen  ;  but  although  she  was 
constantly  quarrelling  with  Henry,  the  most  reliable 
historians  acquit  her  of  the  odious  charge  with  which 
some  writers  have  sought  to  brand  her  —  that  of  being 
privy  to  the  king’s  murder.  On  the  death  of  Henry 
IV.,  in  1610.  she  was  named  regent;  but  her  adminis¬ 
tration  was  disgraced  by  the  countenance  she  afforded 
to  unworthy  favorites.  She  even  quarrelled  with  her 
son,  afterwards  Louis  XIII.,  w  ho  was  compelled  to  quit 
the  court.  A  reconciliation  was,  however,  effected  be¬ 
tween  them  by  Richelieu.  That  minister  subsequently 
forced  her  to  leave  France.  The  remainder  of  her  life 
was  spent  in  exile.  In  1642  her  death  took  place  at 
Cologne,  where  she  had  resided  almost  without  the 
common  necessaries  of  life. 

Marie  Galante  (ga-lnnt'),  a  French  W.  India  island, 
between  Guadeloupe  and  Dominica.  Area,  about  60  sq. 
m.  Chief  products.  Coffee,  sugar,  cotton,  and  cocoa. 
Chief  town,  Basseterre.  Pop.  14,000. 

Mar  iel  ( ma-re-el' ),  a  seaport  town  on  the  N.W.  coast 
of  the  island  of  Cuba,  about  20  m.  W.  of  Havana;  Lat 
23°  2'  N.,  Lon.  82°  47'  W.  Pop.  1,600. 

Mari'enberg,  a  town  of  N.  Germany,  in  Saxony,  35 
m.  from  Dresden.  Manuf.  Lace  and  linens.  Pop.  5,000. 
Mari'enburg,  a  town  of  Prussia,  prov.  of  W.  Prussia, 
on  the  Nogat,  27  m.  S.E.  of  Dantzic.  It  was  the  seat 
ot  the  grand  masters  of  the  Teutouic  Order  for  nearly 
two  centuries.  Pop.  7,900. 

Marienwerder  (en-vair'der),  a  town  of  Prussia,  prov. 
of  W.  Prussia,  on  the  Nogat,  44  m.  S.E.  of  Dantzic. 
Manuf.  Woollens,  &c.  Pop  10,500. 

Marie*,  in  Missouri,  a  central  co.,  area,  about  515  sq.  m. 
Rivers.  Gasconade  river,  and  several  large  creeks.  Sur¬ 
face,  hilly;  soil,  fertile.  Min.  Copper,  lead,  and  iron. 
Cap.  Vienna.  Pop.  (1890)  8, 6(H). 

Marie  (ma're),  St.,  a  town  of  France,  dept,  of  Basses- 
Pyrenees,  near  Oleron.  Pop.  4, (XX). 

Marietta  ( ma-re-efta ),  in  Georgia,  a  citv,  cap.  of  Cobb 
co.,  about  20  m.  N.W.  of  Atlanta.  Pop.  (1897)  3,750. 
Mariet'ta,  in  Illinois ,  a  post-village  of  F’ulton  co.,  about 
13  m.  N.W.  of  Lewistown. 

Mariet'ta,  in  Indiana,  a  post-village  of  Shelby  co., 
about  35  m.  S.E.  of  Indianapolis, 

Mariet'ta,  in  Iowa,  a 'post-village  and  township  of 
Marshall  co.,  about  50  m.  N.E.  of  Des  Moines. 
Mariet'ta,  in  Kansas,  a  village  of  Marshall  co.,  on  the 
Big  Blue  river,  about  9  m.  below  Marysville. 
Mariet'ta,  in  Mississippi,  a  post-village  of  Prentiss  co., 

15  m.  S.E.  of  Boonville. 

Mariet'ta.  in  Missouri,  a  village  of  Holt  co.,  about  45 
ni.  N.W.  of  St.  Joseph. 

— A  village  of  Worth  co.,  about  60  m.  N.N.E.  of  St.  Joseph. 
Mariet'ta,  in  Nebraska,  a  village  of  Madison  co..  6  m 
S.W.  of  Norfolk. 

Mariet'ta,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of  Onondaga  co  . 

about  145  m.  W.N.W.  of  Albany. 

Mariet'ta,  in  Ohio,  a  city,  cap.  of  Washington  co.,  on 
the  Ohio  and  Muskingum  rivers,  about  115  m.  S.E.  of 
Columbus.  It  is  the  oldest  town  in  the  State,  having 
been  settled  in  1788  by  New  Englanders,  under  Gen.  R. 
Putnam,  and  named  in  honor  of  Marie  Antoinette.  It 
is  the  seat  of  Marietta  College,  and  has  important  and 
varied  manufactures.  Pop.  (1897  )  9,250. 

Mariet'ta,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-borough  of  Lancas¬ 
ter  co.,  about  25  m.  S.E.  of  Harrisburg. 

Mariet'ta.  in  Wisconsin,  a  prosperous  township  of 
Crawford  co. 

Mariet'ta  J unction,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  village  of 
Lancaster  co. 

Marijgenoii*  (md-rij'e-nns),  a.  [Lat.  mare,  the  sea, 
awl  genere,  to  generate.]  Produced  by  the  sea. 
Marignano  ( ma-reen-ya'no ,)  a  town  of  N.  Italy,  in 
Lombardy,  on  the  Lambro,  10  m.  S.E.  of  Milan.  Pop. 
6,000.  Francis  I.  defeated  an  allied  German,  Italian,  and 
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Swiss  army,  under  the  command  of  Maximilian  I.,  at 
this  village,  Sept.  13  and  14, 1515.  After  this  victory,  Bay¬ 
ard  (q.  v.)  was  knighted  by  the  French  king,  on  the  field. 
It  is  sometimes  called  the  battle  of  the  Giants  and  of  St. 
Donato.  —  A  second  encounter,  near  the  same  place,  is 
better  known  as  the  battle  of  Pavia.  —  The  French  and 
Sardinians  defeated  the  Austrians  here,  June  8,  1859. 

Mar'igold,  n.  (Rot.)  See  Calendula. 

M.  Window.  (Arch.)  A  rose-window. 

llarigot,  ( !,«,)  ( leh-ma-ree-go ',)  a  village  on  the  N.E. 
coast  of  the  Island  of  Martinique,  W.  Indies. 

Marigot',  (L«e,)  a  village  on  the  N.  coast,  and  cap.  of  the 
French  portion  of  the  Island  of  St.  Martin,  W.  Indies. 

Marigot'  ties  Ko*teaux,(da-ro-ro',)avillage  on  the 
W.  coast  of  the  Island  of  St.  Lucia,  W.  Indies. 

llariguana.  an  island  of  the  Bahama  group,  W. 
Indies;  Lat.  22°  23'  N.,  Lon.  72°  55'  W.;  area ,  abt.  80  sq. 
m.  The  strait  between  this  island  and  that  of  Acklin 
is  known  as  Mariguana  Passage. 

Maril'la.  in  New  York,  a  post-village  and  township  of 
Erie  county,  about  18  miles  east  of  the  city  of  Buf¬ 
falo. 

Mar'igraph,  n.  [From  Lat.  mare. ,  sea,  and  Gr.  graphein , 
to  write.]  An  apparatus  for  making  permanent  registry 
of  the  height  of  the  tides. 

Kariinon'da,  n.  ( Zndl .)  See  Ateles. 

Marin.  ( ma-reen ',)  a  town  of  the  island  of  Martinique, 
16  m.  S.E.  of  Port  Royal.  Pop.  3,925. 

Marin,  in  California,  a.  W.N.W.  co..  bordering  on  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  San  Pablo  Bay,  and  San  Francisco  Bay. 
Area,  about  690  sq.m.  Rivers.  Corta  Madera,  San  An¬ 
tonio,  San  Geronimo,  and  some  other  small  streams. 
Surface,  diveisified;  soil,  in  some  parts  fertile.  Cap. 
San  Rafael.  Pop.  (1890)  13,072. 

Marin  (Le)  (leh-ma-ramf),  an  island  on  the  S.  coast 
of  the  island  of  Martinique,  about  16  m.  S.  E.  of  Port 
Royal.  Pop.  3,500. 

Mari'na,  in  VKiseonsin,  a  former  township  of  Mara¬ 
thon  co. 

Marine  (ma-reen'),  a.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  marinus,  from  mare, 
the  sea  =  Ger.  and  A.  8.  meer ;  Sansk.  vdri,  water.]  Per- 
taiuing  or  having  reference  to  the  sea;  transacted  at 
sea ;  done  on  the  ocean ;  naval ;  nautical ;  as,  marine 
shells,  the  marine  department,  marine  afiairs,  &c. 

(Geol.)  Formed  by  the  action  of  currents,  or  tidal 
waves ;  as,  marine  deposits. 

Marine  Corps.  See  Marine  (the  noun). 

Marine  Engine.  (Mach.)  A  steam-engine  to  propel  a 
ship.  For  a  description  of  the  later  types,  see  Marine 
Engine,  in  Section  II. 

Marine  Soap.  A  kind  of  soap  prepared  for  washing 
with  sea-water. 

— n.  A  soldier  who  serves  on  board  a  ship  of  war  and 
fights  naval  engagements. — The  collective  shipping  of  a 
country ;  the  sum  of  naval  or  nautical  affairs  or  interests ; 
as,  the  minister  of  marine,  the  mercantile  marine,  &c. 

Marine  (ma-reen'),  in  Illinois,  a  post-village  of  Madison 
co.,  about  22  m.  E.  by  S.  of  Alton.  Pop.  (1897)  750. 

Marine,  in  Minnesota,  a  post-village  and  township  of 
Washington  co.,  on  the  St.  Croix  river,  about  11  m. 
above  Stillwater.  The  name  of  the  post-office  is  Marine 
Mills.  Pop.  (1897)  1,765. 

Marine  City,  in  Michigan,  a  post-town  of  St.Clair  co. 
Pop.  (1894)  3,485. 

Marine  Mills,  in  Minnesota.  See  Marine. 

Mar'iner,  n.  [Fr.  marinier,  from  Lat.  mare,  the  sea.]  A 
seaman;  a  sailor ;  a  voyager;  one  whose  occupation  is  to 
assist  in  navigating  ships. 

Mnringonin,  (ma-rang-gwang’ ,)  in  Louisiana,  a  small 
bayou  flowing  into  Grand  River  from  Iberville  parish. 

Marinilla,  (ma-ra-neel'ya,)  a  town  of  the  United 
States  of  Colombia,  abt.  50  m.  S.E.  of  Antioquia;  pop. 
abt.  4,915. 

Mari'no,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  States  of  the  Church, 
near  Lake  Albano,  12  m.  from  Rome;  pop.  5,000. 

Mari'no  Falie'ro.  See  Faliero. 

Marinora'ina,  n.  [Lat.  marinus,  and  Gr.  orama,  view.] 

|  A  sea-piece  :  a  representation  or  view  of  the  sea. 

Mari'no,  (San.)  one  of  the  smallest  and  most  ancient 
states  of  Europe,  situate  in  Central  Italy,  province  of 
Urbino,  15  miles  S.W.  of  Rimini,  and  26  miles  N.W.  of 
Urbino  ;  Lat.  43°  50'  N.,  Lon.  12°  21'  24"  E.  It  consists 
of  a  capital  and  several  villages,  situated  on  a  plateau 
2,000  feet  in  height,  while  the  small  territory  that  sur¬ 
rounds  it  only  covers  an  area  of  27  square  miles.  The 
chief  pursuit  of  the  inhabitants  is  agriculture,  but 
the  manufacture  of  silk  is  carried  on  to  some  extent. 
The  government  is  a  republic,  composed  of  300  Anziani, 
or  elders,  who  choose  the  members  of  the  executive  to 
|  the  number  of  12,  the  whole  being  elected  by  the  people , 
and  they  in  turn  choose  their  president,  or  Gonfaloniere, 
who  continues  in  office  for  only  three  months.  A  for¬ 
eigner  is  always  chosen  to  administer  justice,  and  con¬ 
tinues  in  office  for  three  years,  never  again  being  elected. 
This  is  the  oldest  and,  next  to  Monaco,  the  smallest 
state  in  Europe. 

Mario,  Giuseppe,  (Marquis  de  Candia,)  a  singer,  b.  at 
Turin,  1808,  received  an  excellent  musical  education, 
entered  the  Sardinian  army  as  an  officer  in  1830,  resigned 
his  commission,  and  proceeded  to  Paris,  where  his  ad¬ 
mirable  tenor  voice  gained  him  his  first  engagement  at 
the  opera,  at  1,500  francs  per  month.  The  Marquis  de 
Caudia,  on  accepting  it,  changed  his  name  to  Mario,  and 
after  two  years’  study  at  the  ’‘Conservatoire,”  made  his 
debit  t,  Dec.  2.  1838,  in  the  opera  of  “Robert  le  Liable.” 
He  was  for  20  years  extremely  popular  all  over  Europe. 
He  married  Giulia  Grisi  (q.  v.)  during  an  operatic  tour 
in  the  U.  States,  1854-’5.  He  visited  the  C.  States  again 
in  1872  on  a  concert  tour,  but  his  voice  had  quite  failed 
him,  and  his  reappearance  was  a  detriment  to  his  repu¬ 
tation.  D.  1883. 


Mariol'ater,  n.  A  worshipper  of  the  Virgin  Mary. 

Mariol'atry,  n.  [Gr.  Maria,  and  latreia,  adoration.] 
(Theol.)  A  name  given  by  Protestant  writers  to  the 
worship  paid  by  Roman  Catholics  to  the  Virgin  Mary. 
This  name  is  intended  to  imply  that  the  Catholic  wor¬ 
ship  of  the  Virgin  is  the  supreme  worship  of  latreia, 
or  adoration,  which  Catholics  earnestly  disclaim;  al¬ 
though,  from  her  relation  to  our  Lord,  they  hold  her 
worship,  which  they  style  hyperdulia,  to  be  higher  than 
that  of  all  other  saints. 

Mar'ion,  Francis,  an  American  Revolutionary  general, 
B.  near  Georgetown,  S.  C.,  in  1732.  His  education  was 
very  limited,  and  he  was  brought  up  as  a  farmer.  In 
1759,  ho  joined  the  militia  of  S.  Carolina  as  a  volunteer 
cavalry-man,  in  the  war  with  the  Cherokees,  lasting  3 
years,  and  in  which  he  particularly  distinguished  him¬ 
self.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolutionary  War,  in 
1775,  M.  was  elected  to  Congress,  but  did  not  shine  in 
that  political  arena.  M.  shortly  afterwards  obtained  the 
command  of  a  company  in  the  regiment  of  Col.  William 
Moultrie,  taking  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  capture  of 
Fort  Johnson, 
and  in  the  de¬ 
fence  of  the 
forts  at  Dor¬ 
chester  and  Sul¬ 
livan’s  Island. 

In  1777,  he  was 
dispatched  with 
600  men  to  the 
defence  of  Geor¬ 
gia,  where  he 
served  until 
that  State  was 
overrun  by  the 
British.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  time 
that  elapsed  af¬ 
ter  the  ill-ad¬ 
vised  attack  of 
the  American 
forces  on  Sa¬ 
vannah,  and 
the  subsequent  capture  of  Charleston,  S.  Carolina,  by 
the  British,  M.,  now  an  invalid,  owing  to  the  accidental 
breaking  of  a  leg,  was  conveyed  from  place  to  place 
to  avoid  capture.  But  when  he  grew  able  for  service, 
he  gathered  a  band  of  young  patriots  about  him,  and 
formed  that  brigade  which  afterwards  became  so  famous 
for  its  partisan  exploits.  With  these  he  offered  his  ser¬ 
vices  to  Gen.  Gates,  and  assisted  to  rescue  from  the  British 
the  remnants  of  that  general’s  force,  as  also  the  prison¬ 
ers  captured  at  the  disastrous  battle  of  Camden,  in  1780. 

M.  was  now  promoted  to  brigadiership ;  but  his  com¬ 
mand  varied,  according  to  the  emergencies  of  the  times, 
from  20  to  1,200  men.  From  this  period,  and  with  such 
soldiers  that  wholly  devoted  themselves  to  the  cause  of 
their  country,  dates  the  long  series  of  adventurous 
marches,  forays,  surprises,  and  sharp  encounters  which 
distinguished  A/.’s  brigade  during  the  continuance  of 
the  war.  He  succeeded  in  baffling  the  pursuit  of  the 
British  general  Tarleton,  who  was  sent  with  an  over¬ 
whelming  force  after  him.  In  1781,  Gen.  Greene  super¬ 
seding  Gates,  and  appreciating  the  courage  and  services 
of  M.,  acted  in  cooperation  with  the  latter,  and  permit¬ 
ted  his  brigade  to  join  the  main  army  or  act  separately, 
as  occasion  required,  capturing  convoys,  cutting  off  de¬ 
tachments,  and  skirmishing  with  bodies  too  numerous  to 
attack  in  a  pitched  battle.  When  General  Greene  was 
driven  from  the  State  by  Cornwallis,  M.  still  remained, 
carrying  his  predatory  warfare  even  to  the  gates  of 
Charleston.  In  this  campaign,  he  defeated  several  de¬ 
tachments  sent  by  Cornwallis  in  pursuit  of  him.  He  also 
rendered  efficient  service  in  the  battle  of  Eutaw,  and 
pursued  the  British  in  their  retreat  to  Charleston ;  and 
by  his  untiring  vigilance  kept  the  latter's  army  in 
Charleston  until  the  termination  of  hostilities.  He  dis¬ 
banded  his  brigade  after  the  evacuation  of  the  British, 
in  1782,  and  taking  a  tender  leave  of  his  followers,  by 
whom  he  was  beloved,  returned  in  almost  a  state  of 
poverty  to  his  original  avocation  of  a  farmer.  He  was 
subsequently  elected  to  the  State  Senate,  and  in  1790 
was  a  member  of  the  convention  for  framing  a  new 
State  constitution.  D.  in  1795. 

Marion  (mar'e-on),  In  Alabama,  a  N.W.  co.,  adjoining 
Mississippi ;  area,  about  796  sq.  m.  Rivers.  Buttahatchie 
and  Sipsey  rivers.  Surface,  hilly;  soil,  generally  fertile. 
Cap.  Hamilton.  Pop.  (1890)  11,347. 

Marion ,  in  Arkansas,  a  N.  co.,  adjoining  Missouri ;  area, 
about  631  sq.  m.  Rivers.  White  river,  and  several  of  its 
tributaries.  Surface,  diversified  ;  soil,  fertile.  Min.  Lead 
in  great  quantity,  and  a  very  beautiful  quality  of  yellow, 
variegated  marble.  Cap.  Yellville.  Pop.  10,390. 

— A  post-village,  cap.  of  Crittenden  co.,  abcut  10  m.  W. 

N. W.  of  Memphis.  Pop.  (1897)  890. 

— A  township  of  White  co. 

Marion,  in  Florida,  a  N.  central  co.  of  the  peninsula; 
area,  about  1,600  sq.  m.  Rivers.  Ocklawha  and  Witlila- 
coochee  rivers.  Surface,  mostly  level ;  toil,  fertile,  pro¬ 
ducing  more  sugar  than  any  other  county  in  the  State. 
Cap.  Ocala.  Pop.  (1895)  21,875. 

Marion,  in  Georgia,  a  W.  by  S.co.;  area,  about  330  sq. m. 
Rivers.  Buck,  Cedar,  Kinchafoonee,  Juniper  and  White- 
water  creeks.  Surface,  nearly  level :  soil,  generally  fer¬ 
tile.  Cap.  Buena  Vista.  Pop.  (1890)  7,728. 

— A  village,  former  cap.  of  Twiggs  co.,  about  35  m.  S.  S.W. 
of  Milledgeville. 

Marion,  in  Illinois,  a  S.  central  co. ;  area,  about  580 
sq.  m.  Rivers.  Skillett  Fork  of  Little  Wabash  river,  and 
other  small  streams.  Surface,  mostly  level  prairie;  soil, 
fertile.  Cap.  Salem.  Pop.  (1890)  24,341. 


— A  village  of  Edwards  co. 

— A  township  of  Leo  co. 

—  A  township  of  Ogle  co.  Pop.  about  1,800. 

— A  city,  cap.  of  Williamson  co.,  about  172  m.  S.  by  E.  of 
Springfield.  Pop.  (1897)  1,550. 

Marion,  in  Indiana,  a  central  co. ;  area,  about  400  sq.  m. 
Rivers,  West  Fork  of  White  river,  and  several  large 
creeks.  Surface,  level ;  soil,  fertile.  Cap.  Indianapolis 
(which  is  also  the  seat  of  the  State  government).  Pop. 
(1890)  141,156. 

— A  township  of  Allen  co. 

— A  thriving  city,  cap.  of  Grant  co.,  on  the  C.,  C.,  C.  &  St.  L., 
Tol.,  St.  L.  &  Kati.  City,  and  Penna.  R.  Rs.,  40  m.  E.S.E. 
of  Logansport.  Has  glass  and  iron  works,  and  other 
industries.  Pop.  (1897)  10,000. 

— A  township  of  Hendricks  co. 

— A  township  of  Jasper  co. 

— A  township  of  Jennings  co. 

— A  township  of  Lawrence  co. 

— A  township  of  Monroe  co. 

— A  township  of  Owen  co. 

— A  township  of  Pike  co. 

—  A  township  of  Putnam  co. 

— A  village  and  township  of  Shelby  co. 

Marion,  in  Ioica,  a  S.  S.  E.  central  co. ;  area,  about  576 
sq.m.  Rivers.  Des  Moines  and  Whitebreast  rivers,  and 
Cedar  and  English  creeks.  Surface,  generally  level ;  soil, 
fertile.  Cap.  Knoxville.  Pop.  (1895)  23,191. 

— A  township  of  Clayton  co. 

— A  township  of  Davis  co. 

— A  township  of  Hamilton  co. 

— A  township  of  Henry  co. 

— A  township  of  Lee  co. 

— A  city,  cap.  of  Linn  co.,  on  the  C.,  M.  &  St.  P.  R.R.,  6  at. 
N.  E.  of  Cedar  Rapids.  Pop.  (1895)  3,678. 

Marion,  in  Kansas,  an  E.  central  co. ;  area,  about  954 
sq.  m.  Rivers.  Cottonwood  river,  and  numerous  less 
important  streams.  Surface,  undulating;  soil,  fertile. 
Cap.  Marion.  Pop.  (1895)  20,374. 

— A  thriving  city,  cap.  of  above  co.,  on  the  A.,  T.  A  S.  Fe 
and  Chic.,  R.  I.  &  Pac.  R.  Rs.,  10  m.  N.  of  Florence.  Has 
some  manufactures  and  a  fine  trade  with  the  surround¬ 
ing  rich  agricultural  region.  Pop.  (1897)  about  2,950. 

— A  township  of  Doniphan  co. 

— A  village  and  township  of  Douglas  co. 

Marion,  in  Kentucky,  a  central  co. ;  area,  about  336  sq. 
m.  Rivers.  Rolling  Fork  of  Salt  river,  besides  many 
smaller  streams.  Surface,  undulating;  soil,  generally 
fertile.  Cap.  Lebanon.  Pop.  (1890)  15,648. 

— A  post-village,  cap.  of  Crittenden  co.,  about  230  m.  W. 
S.W.  of  Frankfort.  Pop.  (1897)  920. 

Marion,  in  Louisiana,  a  post-village  of  Union  parish, 
about  18  m.  N.E.  of  Farmersville. 

Marion,  in  Maine,  a  post-town  and  township  of  Wash¬ 
ington  co. 

Marion,  in  Massachusetts,  a  post-town  of  Plymouth  c*. 

Marion,  in  Michigan,  a  flourishing  post-township  of 
Osceola  co. 

— A  township  of  Sanilac  co. 

Marion,  in  Minnesota,  a  post-village  and  township  of 
Olmstead  co.,  about  9  m.  S.E.  of  the  city  of  Rochester. 

Marion,  in  Mississippi,  a  S.  co.,  adjoining  Louisiana; 
area,  about  1,055  sq.  m.  Rivers.  Pearl  river,  and  numer¬ 
ous  smaller  streams.  Surface,  undulating ;  soil,  not  very 
fertile.  Cap.  Columbia.  Pop.  (1890)  9,632. 

— A  village  of  Carroll  co.,  about  80  m.  N.  of  Jackson. 

— Or  Marion  Station,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Lauderdale 
co.,  about  110  m.  E.  of  Jackson. 

Marion,  in  Missouri,  a  N.E.  co.,  adjoining  Illinois; 
area,  about  420  sq.  m.  Rivers.  Mississippi,  North  Fabius, 
South  Fabius,  North  Two,  South  Two,  and  Salt  rivers. 
Surface,  level  or  gently  undulating ;  soil,  very  fertile. 
Min.  Coal  and  saltpetre.  Cap.  Palmyra.  Pop.  (1890) 
26,233. 

— A  township  of  Buchanan  co. 

— A  post-village  of  Cole  co.,  about  15  m.  N.W.  of  Jeffer¬ 
son  City. 

Marion,  in  North  Carolina,  a  post-village,  capital  of 
McDowell  co.,  about  220  m.  W.  of  Raleigh.  Pop.  (1897 ) 
850. 

Marion,  in  New  York,  a  post-town  and  township  of 
Wayne  co.,  about  12  m.  N.W.  of  Lyons.  Pop.  (1897) 
2,210. 

Marion,  in  Ohio,  a  N.W.  central  co. ;  area,  about  416 
sq.  m.  Rivers.  Scioto  and  Olentangy  rivers.  Surface, 
level ;  soil,  fertile.  Cap.  Marion.  Pop.  (1890)  24,727. 

— A  township  of  Allen  co. 

— A  township  of  Clinton  co. 

— A  township  of  Fayette  co. 

— A  township  of  Hancock  co. 

— A  township  of  Hardin  co. 

— A  township  of  Henry  co. 

— A  township  of  Hocking  co. 

— A  city,  cap.  of  Marion  co.,  on  the  Erie,  the  Col.,  H.Y.  A 
Tol.,  the  C.,  C.,  C.  &  St.  L.,  and  the  C.,  S.  &  H.  R.  Rs.,  85  m. 
N.E.  of  Dayton.  Has  extensive  flour  mills,  iron  works 
and  lumber  mills;  fine  grades  of  sheep  and  cattle  are 
reared  in  the  vicinity.  Pop.  (1897)  about  10,000. 

— A  township  of  Mercer  co. 

— A  township  of  Morgan  co. 

— A  township  of  Noble  co. 

— A  township  of  Pike  co. 

Marion,  in  Oregon,  a  N.W.  co. ;  area,  about  830  sq.  m. 
Rivers.  Willamette  river,  and  numerous  less  important 
streams.  Surface,  much  diversified,  the  Cascade  Range 
forming  the  E.  boundary  of  the  co. ;  soil,  in  the  valleys 
fertile.  Min.  Gold,  silver,  copper,  and  iron.  Cap.  Salem. 
Pop.  (1897)  25,000. 

Marion,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  township  of  Beaver  co. 

— A  township  of  Berks  co. 

I  — A  township  of  Butler  co. 
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Har'ion,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  prosperous  township  of 
Centre  co. 

— A  post-village,  former  cap.  of  Forest  co.,  about  80  m. 
S.E.  of  Erie.  It  is  sometimes  called  Marionvili.e, 
from  the  name  of  the  post-office. 

— A  post-village  of  Franklin  co.,  about  51  m.  S.W.  of  Har¬ 
risburg. 

— A  former  township  of  Greene  co. 

— A  borough  of  Indiana  co.,  about  167  m.  W.  by  N.  of 
Harrisburg. 

Marion,  in  South  Carolina,  an  E.  co.,  adjoining  North 
Carolina;  area,  about  1,024  sq.  m.  Rivers.  Great  Pedee 
and  Little  Pedee  or  Lumber  rivers,  besides  several  i 
smaller  streams.  Surface,  nearly  level;  soil,  in  some 
parts  fertile.  Products,  corn,  cotton,  &c.  Cap.  Marion. 
Pop.  (1890)  29,976. 

— A  post-village,  the  cap.  of  the  above  co.,  about  110  m. 

E.  by  N.  of  Columbia. 

Marion,  in  Tennessee,  a  S.  co.,  adjoining  Georgia  and 
Alabama ;  area,  about  500  sq.  m.  Rivers.  Tennessee  and 
Sequatchie  rivers.  Surface,  uneven, and  in  the  E.  moun¬ 
tainous;  soil,  generally  fertile.  Products,  corn,  cotton, 
fruits,  Ac.  Min.  Coal.  Cap.  Jasper.  Pop.  (1890) 
15,411. 

Marion,  in  Texas,  a  N.E.  co.,  adjoining  Louisiana ;  area, 
about  420  sq.  m.  Rivers.  Big  Cypress  Bayou  and  Caddo, 
or  Soda  Lake.  Surface,  nearly  level ;  soil,  fertile.  Cap. 
Jefferson.  Pop.  (1890)  10,862. 

— A  village,  former  cap.  of  Angelina  co.,  about  160  m.  N. 
by  E.  of  Galveston. 

Marion,  in  Virginia,  a  post-town,  cap.  of  Smythe  co., 
about  160  m.  W.S.W.  of  Lynchburg.  Pop.  1,600. 
Marion,  in  Wisconsin,  a  township  of  Grant  co.  Pop. 
(1897)  620. 

— A  township  of  Juneau  co. 

— A  township  of  Waushara  co. 

Marion,  in  West  Virginia,  a  N.  by  E.  co. ;  area,  about 
314  sq.  m.  Rivers.  Monongahela,  West  Fork,  and  Ty- 
gart’s  Valley  rivers.  Surface,  diversified;  soil,  fertile. 
Min.  Coal  and  iron  ore  in  abundance.  Cap.  Fairmouut. 
Pop.  (1890)  20,721. 

—A  post-village  of  Wetzel  co.,  7  m.  N.E.  of  New  Martins¬ 
ville. 

Marionette',  n.  [Fr.]  A  puppet;  one  of  the  figures 
in  a  mechanical  puppet-performance. 

Mariotte,  ( mar'e.-ot .)  Edme,  a  French  natural  philoso¬ 
pher,  B.  in  Burgundy  during  the  first  half  of  the  17th 
century,  who  was  admitted  a  member  of  the  Academy 
of  Sciences  at  Paris,  in  1666,  and  enriched  hydraulics  and 
pneumatics  with  a  multitude  of  discoveries.  His  prin¬ 
cipal  works  are,  A  Treatise  on  Philosophy  ;  On  the.  Mo¬ 
tion  of  Waters ;  On  the  Movement  of  Pendulums;  Experi¬ 
ments  on  Colors;  Treatise  on  Levels.  The  whole  were 
published  in  a  collected  form  at  Leyden,  in  1717.  D.  1684. 
Mariotte's  Law,  n.  (Pneumatics.)  A  general  prop¬ 
erty  of  elastic  fluids,  namely,  that  the  elasticity  or  pres¬ 
sure  is  directly  proportional  to  the  density  ;  or,  which  is 
the  same  thing,  inversely  proportional  to  the  spacewhich 
the  fluid  occupies.  This  law  may  be  held  to  be  substan¬ 
tially  correct  within  a  considerable  range  of  pressure. 
But  the  labors  of  Regnault  have  made  it  evident  that 
atmospheric  air  and  most  other  gases,  especially  under 
very  high  pressures,  are  really  more  compressed  than 
if  they  followed  the  law.  The  discovery  of  Mariotte’s 
law  is  claimed  by  the  English,  of  course,  in  the  name  of 
Bovle. 

Muripo'sa,  in  California,  a  river  rising  on  the  W. 
slope  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  and  flowing  S.W.  into  the 
San  Joaquin  River. 

—A  central  co. ;  area,  abt.  2,000  sq.  m.  Rivers.  San  Joa¬ 
quin,  Mercedes,  Mariposa,  and  Fresno  rivers.  Surface, 
much  diversified,  the  Sierra  Nevada  forming  the  E. 
boundary.  Soil ,  fertile.  Min.  Gold  and  a  variety  of 
other  metals  abound,  besides  a  superior  quality  of 
marble.  Cap.  Mariposa. 

. — A  post-town,  cap.  of  Mariposa  co.,  abt.  50  m.  S.S.E.  of  j 
Sonora.  In  this  vicinity  is  the  well-known  Fremont 
grant,  said  to  be  one  of  the  richest  mineral  regions  in 
the  State. 

Mariposa,  in  Iowa,  a  township  of  Jasper  co. 
Maripoeil,  ( ma-re-po-koo ',)  a  village  of  Brazil,  abt.  35 
m.  W.N.W.  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  ;  pop.  2,000. 

Marippi,  ( ma-rip'pee ,)  a  town  of  Brazil,  on  the  Ja¬ 
pura.  abt.  40  m.  above  its  entrance  into  the  Amazons. 
Mar'iput.  n.  ( Zoiil .)  A  kind  of  weasel,  Viderra  zorilla. 
Mariquita,  (mar-e-kef  ta,)  a  town  of  the  U.  States  of 
Colombia,  abt.  10  m.  W.  of  Honda. 

Mar'isll,  n.  [ A.  S.  merse.i]  A  marsh;  a  bog  ;  a  fen  ;  a 
swamp  ;  a  morass  ;  a  piece  of  low,  wet  ground,  (r.) 

—a.  Fenny;  boggy;  marshy;  swampy;  as,  a  marish 
tract  of  country. 

Maris'sa,  in  Illinois,  a  post-village  of  St.  Clair  co.,  abt. 
40  m.  S.E.  of  St.  Louis. 

Mar'ital,  a.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  maritalis,  from  maritus,  a  hus¬ 
band,  from  mas.maris,  a  male.]  Pertaining  or  having 
reference  to  a  husband ;  as,  marital  rights,  marital  au¬ 
thority. 

Mar'itated,  a.  Having  a  husband;  wedded;  —  said 
of  females.  (R.) 

Mar'itime,  a.  [Lat.  maritimus,  from  mare,  the  sea.] 
Marine;  relating  or  pertaining  to  the  sea  or  ocean  ;  as, 
maritime  law,  maritime  affairs,  Ac.  —  Performed  on  the 
sea  or  ocean ;  naval ;  as,  maritime  exploits.  —  Bordering 
on,  or  situated  near  the  sea;  having  a  naval  or  com¬ 
mercial  prestige;  connected  with  the  sea;  as,  a  mari¬ 
time  nation  or -power,  a  maritime  town. 

Maritime  Law ,  as  a  branch  of  international  law,  is 
that  collection  of  principles  and  usages  that  pertains  to 
the  rights,  duties,  and  obligations  of  nations  with  re¬ 
spect  to  the  sea.  (See  Law  of  Nations.)  It  forms  also 
an  important  branch  of  the  commercial  law  of  all  mari-l 


time  countries,  relating  more  especially  to  individuals, 
to  the  property  of  ships,  the  rights  and  duties  ot  mas¬ 
ters  and  seamen,  contracts  of  affreightment,  average, 
salvage,  Ac.  Besides  the  general  maritime  law,  every 
commercial  state  has  certain  admiralty  regulations  ot 
a  municipal  character  peculiar  to  itself;  as  navigation 
acts,  laws  with  respect  to  harbors,  obstructions  in  rivers, 
wrecks,  Ac.  To  Rhodes  belongs  the  honor  of  having 
framed  the  first  authoritative  code  of  maritime  juris¬ 
prudence  of  the  Romans.  Fragments  ot  this  code  are 
preserved  in  the  Digest  of  Justinian,  under  the  title 
De  Lege  Rhodia  dejactu ;  and  these  fragments,  together 
with  a  few  brief  rules  of  the  Roman  law,  embraced  in 
the  works  of  Justinian,  are  all  that  remain  to  us  of  the 
maritime  law  of  the  ancients.  These,  nevertheless, 
constitute  the  basis  of  modern  maritime  law  in  some 
of  its  most  important  principles.  The  earliest  code  of 
modern  sea  laws  was  compiled  for  the  republic  of 
Amalfi  towards  the  end  of  the  11th  century,  and  is 
known  as  the  Amalfian  Table.  Though  mentioned  by 
authors  as  being  in  existence  as  late  as  the  16th  century, 
it  has  since  been  entirely  lost.  The  next  work  of  this 
nature  is  the  Consolato  del  Mare,  a  collection  of  the 
maritime  laws  and  usages  observed  by  the  commercial 
cities  of  the  Mediterranean  at  the  time  of  its  compila¬ 
tion.  Its  origin  is  involved  in  some  obscurity,  the 
Spaniards  claiming  the  honor  of  its  paternity  for  Barce¬ 
lona,  where  it  appeared  about  the  middle  of  the  13tli 
century ;  while  others  contend  that  it  was  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  the  Pisans  about  two  centuries  earlier.  The 
earliest  maritime  code  of  Western  Europe  is  known  as 
the  Laws  ofOleron,  the  origin  of  which,  like  that  ot  the 
Consolato,  is  involved  in  obscurity.  Earlier  English 
writers  contend  that  these  laws  were  compiled  by 
Richard  I.  at  the  Isle  ofOleron,  on  the  coast  of  France; 
while  French  writers  maintain  that  they  were  pre¬ 
pared  by  order  of  Queen  Eleonora,  duchess  of  Guienne, 
and  mother  of  Richard  I.  Recent  authors  reject  both 
stories,  and  now  the  general  opinion  seems  to  be  that 
they  were  compiled  in  France  in  the  reign  of  Louis 
IX.  They  were  the  established  regulations  of  the 
early  commercial  states  of  Western  Europe,  and  are 
still  respected  in  England,  France,  and  the  United 
States.  The  Laws  of  Wisbuy,  or  Wisby,  once  an  im¬ 
portant  city  of  trade  in  the  island  of  Gothland,  were 
promulgated  about  the  year  1288.  They  are  still  ob¬ 
served  in  their  fundamental  principles  by  the  nations 
of  the  Baltic.  The  Ilanse  towns  compiled  and  adopted 
a  system  of  their  own,  based  principally  upon  the  laws 
of  Oleron  and  Wisbuy,  in  1591.  It  was  afterwards  cor¬ 
rected  and  enlarged  at  a  general  assembly  of  the  deputies 
at  Liibeck  in  1614,  and  became  the  rule  of  decision  in 
every  contested  point.  In  France,  under  the  reign  of 
Louis  XIV.,  and  at  the  instigation  of  his  minister  Colbert, 
the  marine  ordinances  of  1673  and  1681  were  issued, 
enlarging  the  foundations  of  maritime  law,  arranging 
its  parts,  and  out  of  various  materials  constructing  an 
harmonious  system.  The  former  of  these  ordinances 
treats  largely  of  bills  of  exchange  and  negotiable  paper ; 
the  latter  embodies,  in  systematic  order,  the  subjects 
of  navigation,  shipping,  insurance,  and  bottomry.  The 
present  commercial  code  of  France,  adopted  in  1807,  is 
substantially  but  a  republication  of  the  ordinances  of 
1673  and  1681.  In  this  country,  as  in  England,  no  sys¬ 
tem  or  code  of  maritime  law  has  ever  been  issued  by 
authority.  The  laws  and  practices  that  guide  us  in 
reference  to  maritime  affairs  are  founded  principally  on 
the  practices  of  merchants,  the  principles  laid  down  in 
the  civil  law,  the  laws  of  Oleron  and  Wisbuy,  the 
judicial  decisions  of  our  own  and  foreign  countries,  Ac. 

Mariti'llio,  (anc.  Hiera,)  an  island  ot  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean  Sea,  situated  off  the  W.  coast  of  Sicily.  Extent. 

4  m.  long  and  2  broad. 

Mariupol',  a  town  of  European  Russia,  on  the  Sea 
of  Azof,  140  m.  from  Ekaterinoslav ;  pop.  5,000. 

Ma'rius,  Caius,  one  of  the.  greatest  soldiers  and  dicta¬ 
tors  of  the  Roman  republic,  was  born  of  parents  in 
humble  circumstances,  probably  at  Cerretinum,  about 
157  B.  c.  Having  entered  the  army,  he  became  known 
to  Scipio  Africanus,  and  acquired  so  much  repute  that 
he  was  elected  tribune  B.  c.  119  or  120,  praitor  116,  and 
governor  of  Spain,  115.  In  109  he  joined  Metellus  as 
one  of  his  lieutenants  in  the  Jugurthine  war,  and  two 
years  afterwards  supplanted  him  in  thecommandof  the 
army.  He  brought  the  war  to  a  close  in  106,  when 
Jugurtha.  the  king  of  Numidla,  was  treacherously 
delivered  into  his  hands  by  his  ally,  Bocchus.  M.  re¬ 
mained  in  Africa  a  year  longer,  and  was  then  recalled 
to  take  the  field  against  the  Cimbri  and  Teutones,  at 
that  time  menacing  the  Roman  empire.  These  bar¬ 
barians  numbered  300,000  men  in  arms,  and  had 
defeated  the  consul  Manilius,  and  the  proconsul  Csepio, 
at  a  cost  to  the  Romans  of  80,000  soldiers  and  40,000 
camp-followers.  M.  had  been  appointed  consul  in  107, 
when  the  conduct  of  the  Jugurthine  war  was  intrusted 
to  him,  and  in  sight  of  this  new  danger  was  not  only  re¬ 
elected,  but  continued  in  the  consulate  four  successive 
years,  though  contrary  to  law,  B.  c.  104-100.  In  102  he 
defeated  the  combined  forces  of  the  Ambrones  and 
Teutones,  near  Aix;  and  in  101,  having  joined  his 
forces  with  those  of  Catulus,  he  obtained  an  equally 
decisive  victory  over  the  Cimbri,  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Vercellas.  He  was  now  hailed  “  The  Third  Founder  of 
Rome,”  and  rewarded  with  a  fifth  consulate,  —  followed 
by  a  sixth,  which,  it  is  said,  was  gained  by  corrupt 
practices,  as  the  possession  of  power  had  become  too 
sweet  to  be  easily  laid  down.  Perhaps  another  and  more 
patriotic  reason  also  influenced  him.  M.  was  the 
avowed  chief  of  the  plebeians  —  the  natural  successor 
of  the  Gracchi,  who  had  shed  their  blood  that  the  rights 
of  Roman  citizens  might  be  extended  to  the  rest  of 


Italy.  In  B.  C.  90,  this  social  war  broke  out  afresh,  pro¬ 
voked  by  the  murder  of  Drusus,  which  renewed  t  lie- 
contest,  and  M.  and  Sylla  became  the  respective  chiefs 
of  the  plebeians  and  patricians.  The  latter,  flushed  with 
his  recent  success  against  the  army  of  Mithridates, 
refused  to  yield  the  command  to  Marius,  but  marched 
against  his  party  in  the  capital,  and  disputed  the  city 
street  by  street.  Marius  was  defeated,  and  finally  lodged 
in  prison,  where  a  Cimbrian  soldier  was  sent  to  behead 
him,  but  let  the  sword  fall  from  his  hand  on  meeting 
the  stern  glance  of  the  captive,  who  demanded  of  him 
how  he  dar’d  to  kill  Caius  Marius!  The  magistrates 
of  Minturnas,  where  this  occurred,  impressed  by  the 
strange  circumstance,  favored  the  flight  of  Marius,  and 
he  sought  refuge  in  Africa,  from  whence,  in  87  B.  C.,  he 
was  recalled  by  Cinna,  at  that  time  consul,  to  take  arms 
against  his  old  adversary.  The  combined  forces  of 
Marius,  Cinna,  Sertorius,  and  Carbo  soon  entered  Rome, 
and  the  bloody  proscriptions  which  have  consigned  the 
name  of  Marius  to  infamy,  now  took  place,  exceeding 
all  that  was  previously  recorded  in  Roman  history. 
Caius  Marius  now  served  as  consul  for  the  seventh  time, 
with  his  new  ally ;  and  the  same  year,  b.  c.  86,  on  hearing 
that  Sylla  was  approaching,  he  endeavored  to  drown 
care  in  wine,  and  is  supposed  to  have  killed  himself 
with  excess.  His  character  marks  him  out  as  the  type 
of  the  class  for  whom  he  acted  as  the  armed  chief  in 
the  social  war,  as  that  of  Sylla  places  him  in  the  fore¬ 
most  rank  of  the  patricians.  They  were  equally  relent¬ 
less  and  guilty  of  bloodshed. 

Mariz'za,  or  Maritz'a,  (anc.  Hebrus.)  a  river  of  Eu¬ 
ropean  Turkey,  prov.  of  Roumelin,  rising  in  the  N.E.  of 
the  Balkan,  in  Lat.  42°  N.,  Lon.  24°  E.,  and  after  a 
course  of  260  m.  falling  into  the  Gulf  of  Enos,  in  the 
.Egean  Sea. 

Mar  joram,  n.  [Fr.  marjoraine.]  ( Bot .)  See  Majo- 
rana,  and  Origanum. 

Mark,  St.,  («ospel  of.)  (Script.)  The  second  iD 
order  of  the  four  gospels  of  the  New  Testament.  St. 
Mark  was  not  an  apostle  or  companion  of  Jesus  Christ, 
during  his  ministry;  but  he  is  said,  by  tradition,  to  have 
been  secretary  of  Peter,  and  to  have  written  his  gospel 
according  to  the  discourses  of  that  apostle.  Some  assert 
that  a  number  of  those  who  had  publicly  listened  to 
Peter’s  preachings  at  Rome  had  entreated  Mark  —  as  he 
had  been  a  long  time  the  apostle’s  companion,  and  had 
a  clear  understanding  of  what  he  had  delivered  —  that  he 
would  commit  the  particulars  to  writing.  The  minute¬ 
ness  with  which  the  various  circumstances  are  recorded 
shows  that  the  person  who  dictated  them  must  have  been 
an  eye-witness  of  what  has  been  recorded,  while  the 
great  humility  with  which  Peter  is  always  introduced, 
his  weakness  and  fall  being  fully  exposed,  give  color  to 
the  tradition  that  it  proceeded  principally  from  him. 
Some  critics  have  maintained  that  this  gospel  is  merely 
an  abridgment  of  that  of  Matthew;  and  there  certainly 
occur  many  striking  coincidences  between  them,  both 
in  style  and  words  ;  but  the  frequent  deviations  of  Mark 
from  the  order,  in  time  and  arrangement  of  facts  ob¬ 
served  by  Matthew,  as  well  as  the  introduction  of  many' 
things  not  noticed  by  the  latter,  are  opposed  to  this  view. 
This  gospel  was  originally  written  iu  Greek;  but  from 
the  number  of  Hebraisms  discoverable  in  it,  there  can 
be  little  doubt  that  its  author  was,  by  birth  and  educa¬ 
tion,  a  Jew;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  its  numerous 
Latimsms  show  that  it  was  composed  by  a  person  who 
had  lived  among  the  Latins.  The  authenticity  of  this 
gospel  is  proved  by  the  unanimous  testimony  of  the 
early  fathers.  Some  critics  have  thought  that  the  last 
twelve  verses  of  the  16th  chapter  were  not  written  by 
the  evangelist,  as  they  are  not  to  be  found  in  some  of 
the  ancient  manuscripts  ;  but  there  is  nothing  to  oppose 
the  view  that  they  may  have  been  written  by  him  at  a 
later  period,  and  thus  some  copies  have  been  in  circula¬ 
tion  without  them.  Considerable  difference  of  opiniou 
exists  as  to  the  time  when  this  gospel  was  written;  some 
placing  it  as  early  as  56,  others  after  Peter's  death,  as 
late  as  65.  The  probability  seems  to  be  that  it  was  writ¬ 
ten  about  63  or  64.  It  consists  of  sixteen  chapters,  and 
may  be  divided  into  three  parts,  viz. :  — 1.  Containing  an 
account  of  the  transactions  from  the  baptism  of  Christ 
to  his  entering  on  the  more  public  part  of  his  ministry 
(i.  1-13).  2.  The  discourses  and  actions  of  Christ  from  his 
going  up  to  Jerusalem  to  the  fourth  and  last  passover 
(i  14  to  x).  3.  The  passion,  death,  and  resurrection  of 
Christ  (ix.-xiv).  From  the  style  and  character  of  the 
book,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  it  was  written  for 
Gentile  Christians.  The  explanations  that  are  intro¬ 
duced  would  have  been  unnecessary  if  it  had  been  writ¬ 
ten  exclusively  for  Hebrew  Christians,  as,  where  he  uses 
the  word  corban,  he  adds,  “  that  is,  a  gift.”  This  gospel 
is  characterized  by  clearness,  exactness,  and  conciseness, 
combined  with  an  almost  picturesqueness  of  narration 
Indeed,  it  has  been  said  that,  considering  the  copious¬ 
ness  and  majesty  of  the  subject,  the  variety  of  great  ac¬ 
tions  which  it  relates,  the  surprising  circumstances  that 
attended  them,  and  the  numerous  and  important  doc¬ 
trines  which  it  contains,  it  is  “  the  shortest  and  clearest, 
the  most  marvellous,  and  at  the  same  time  the  most 
satisfactory,  history  in  the  whole  world.” 

Mark,  a  pope  and  saint,  succeeded  Sylvester  I.  in  336, 
and  died  the  same  year.  There  passed  under  his  name 
an  epistle  addressed  to  St.  Athanasius. 

Mark,n.  [A  S.  mearc ;  Ger.  and  Dan.wiarA;  It.  marca; 
Vv.marche,a  limit.]  An  impress  or  impression ;  a  stamp; 
a  trace  ;  a  track ;  a  spot ;  a  print ;  a  vestige;  a  visible  sign 
or  line  made  by  drawing  one  substance  on  another;  a 
point  or  figure  to  attract  the  attention  and  convey  in¬ 
formation. 

1 — A  line,  groove,  or  depression  made  by  stamping  or  cut- 

|  ting;  an  incision;  a  channel.  —  Any  visible  effect  of 
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force  or  agency;  any  apparent  or  intelligible  result; 
proof;  evidence;  notice  taken;  token;  indication;  as, 
to  make  one’s  mark.  —  Anything  to  which  a  missile 
or  weapon  may  be  pointed  ;  any  object  used  as  a  guide, 
or  to  which  the  mind  may  be  directed ;  anything  visible, 
by  which  knowledge  of  something  may  be  obtained. 

“  Be  made  the  mark  tor  all  the  people's  hate." _ Dryden. 

-—A  license  of  reprisals.  See  Marque.  —  Superiority  of  per¬ 
sonal  distinction;  preeminence  of  social  position;  as,  a 
man  of  mark.  —  A  character  made  by  a  person  who  is 
unable  to  write  his  name,  and  intended  as  a  substitute 
for  it.  —  A  certain  note  which  a  merchant  or  manufac¬ 
turer  puts  upon  his  goods,  or  upon  that  which  contains 
them,  in  order  to  distinguish  them  from  others ;  as,  a 
trade-marfe.  —  Badge  or  sign  of  distinction;  character¬ 
istic  notice  or  token  of  honor,  rank,  or  official  station. 

{Logic.)  A  differential  or  essential  attribute. 

{Numit.)  See  Marc. 

Mark,  v.  a.  [A.S.  mtarcian  ;  Ger.  marken ;  Fr.  marquer.] 
To  note  ;  to  spot;  to  set  a  print  or  stamp  upon  ;  to  im¬ 
print  or  impress;  to  brand;  to  draw  or  make  a  visible 
line  or  character ;  to  make  a  palpable  impression,  figure, 
or  indenture  upon  ;  to  make  an  incision  in ;  to  lop  off  a 
part  from;  to  form,  as  a  name,  or  the  initials  of  a  name, 
for  distinction. 

— To  notice;  to  take  particular  observation  of;  to  have 
regard  to;  to  observe:  to  heed;  to  show  ;  to  indicate  ; 
to  point  out ;  as,  to  mark  a  boundary. 

To  mark  out,  to  designate  ;  to  specify;  to  point  out ; 
to  notify,  as  by  a  mark;  as,  he  was  marked  out  as  the 
ringleader.  —  To  mark  time.  {Mil.)  To  denote  by  the 
foot,  the  rate  of  step  at  which  a  body  of  troops  march ; 
as,  to  mark  double-quick  time. 

— t>.  n.  To  note;  to  observe  critically  ;  to  remark  ;  to  take 
especial  notice. 

■ 1  Mcd  mark  when  tbej  bit,  and  never  mark  when  they  miss."  Bacon. 

Mark,  in  Ohio,  a  township  of  Defiance  co. 

Markan'da,  in  Illinois,  a  post-village  of  Jackson  co., 
abt.  48  m.  N.  of  Cairo. 

Hlark  Antony.  See  Marcus  Antonius. 

Markesan',  in  Wisconsin,  a  post-village  of  Green  Lake 
co.,  abt.  20  m.  S  of  Berlin. 

Mar'kee,  n.  See  Marquee,  the  more  customary  orthog¬ 
raphy. 

Mark'er,  n.  One  who  puts  a  mark,  sign,  or  brand  on 
anything.  —  One  who  notes,  or  takes  notice;  the  per¬ 
son  or  thing  which  serves  to  indicate;  as,  a  billiurd- 
marker.  —  A  counter  used  in  card-playing;  as,  ivory 
markers. 

(Mil.)  The  soldier  who  forms  the  pivot  of  a  wheeling 
column. 

Mar'ket,  n.  [D.  and  Ger.  markt;  Lat.  mercatus,  from 
mercor,  to  traffic,  from  merx,  mercis,  goods,  wares,  mer¬ 
chandise  ;  Heb.  ma.kar,  to  sell.]  A  public  place  in  a 
town  or  city  where  provisions  are  exposed  for  sale;  a 
public  place  instituted  for  private  purchase  and  vendi¬ 
tion.  —  in  contradistinction  to  an  auction  or  public 
vendue;  a  mart.  —  A  public  building  in  which  pro¬ 
visions,  Ac.,  are  exposed  for  sale;  a  market-house;  a 
place  of  sale.  —  A  place,  region,  or  country  in  which  a 
demand  exists  for  trading  in  a  commodity  by  sale  or 
barter  ;  —  hence,  sale ;  exchange  of  goods  and  provisions 
for  money  or  wares  ;  disposal  of  money  or  commodities  : 
as,  a  foreign  market,  to  seek  a  market.  —  Marketable 
price  or  value  ;  worth  of  vendible  articles ;  rate;  price. 

“  Blood  and  life  at  a  low  market  sold."  —  Dryden. 

{Eng.  Law.)  Tne  privilege  of  holding  a  public  market 

(Market  assists  in  the  formation  of  various  compound 
phrases,  all  of  which  explain  themselves ;  as,  market- 
basket,  market- woman,  Ac.) 

— v.  a.  To  deal  in  a  market ;  to  buy  or  sell ;  to  bargain  for 
provisions  or  wares. 

— v.n.  To  make  a  market  for;  to  exhibit  for  sale  in  a 
market.  (R.) 

a  Industrious  merchants  .  .  .  market  there 
The  world's  collected  wealth."  —  Southey. 

Marketable,  a.  Suitable  to  be  offered  for  sale  ;  that 
may  be  sold  ;  salable;  as,  marketable  goods. 

— Current  in  market;  as,  marketable  rates. 

Mar'ketableness,  w.  State  or  quality  of  being 
marketable. 

Mar'ket-Dray  ton,  a  town  of  England,  co.  of  Salop 
on  the  Tern,  18  m.  N.E.  of  Shrewsbury  ;  pop.  5,000. 

Mar'keter,  n.  One  who  exposes  goods  or  wares  for 
sale  in  a  market;  one  who  attends  a  market. 

I  iMar'ket-gar'den,  n.  A  garden  devoted  to  the  cul¬ 
tivation  of  fruits  and  vegetables  for  market, 
j  Mar'ket  Hill,  a  town  of  Ireland,  in  Ulster,  abt.  6  m. 
S  E.  of  Armagh  ;  pop.  1,400. 

Marketing-,  n.  Supply  of  a  market.  —  Attendance 
at  market ;  as,  to  go  marketing. 

Market-town,  n.  A  town  possessing  the  privilege 
of  holding  a  stated  public,  market, 
i  Mark  ham,  a  village  of  York  co.,  Upper  Canada,  abt. 
20  m.  S.  of  Toronto ;  pop.  650. 

Marking,  n.  A  stamp  or  mark  made  upon  anything. 

Marking-ink,  n.  See  Ink. 

Marking-nut,  n.  See  Semecarpus. 

Mark'leeville,  in  California,  a  post-village  of  Alpine 
co.,  abt.  60  m.  E.N.E.  of  Jackson. 

Mark'lesbnrg,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  village  of  Hun¬ 
tingdon  co.,  abt.  100  m.  W.  of  Harrisburg. 

Mark'leville,  in  Indiana,  a  post-village  of  Madison 
co.,  abt.  35  m.  E.N.E.  of  Indianapolis. 

Marks'borongh,  in  New  Jersey,  a  post-village  of 
Warren  co.,  abt.  14  m.  N.N.E.  of  Belvidere.  It  is  some¬ 
times  called  Marksville. 

Mark's  Creek,  in  North  Carolina,  enters  the  Yadkin 
river  from  Richmond  co. 

Marks' mail,  ». ;  pi.  Marksmen.  One  who  is  ex- 
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pert  in  hitting  a  mark  ;  a  good  shot ;  one  who  is  handy 
at  shooting. 

‘‘  This  is  the  marksman,  safe  and  sure.”  —  Herbert. 

— A  person  who,  unable  to  write  his  name,  makes  his  mark 
in  lieu  thereof. 

Marks'manship,  n.  Skilful  practice  of  a  marksman. 

Mark's  Mills,  in  Arkansas,  a  locality  of  Washita  co., 
near  Camden,  where,  on  April  23,  1864,  Lieut.-Colonel 
Drake,  in  command  of  a  brigade  of  infantry,  four  guns, 
and  a  small  number  of  cavalry,  was  attacked  and  de¬ 
feated  by  a  Confederate  force  under  General  Fagan. 
Lieut.-Col.  Drake  was  wounded,  and  250  of  his  men 
killed.  The  Confederate  loss  was  estimated  at  600. 

Marksville,  in  New  Jersey.  See  Maryborough. 

Marks'ville,  in  Louisiana,  a  post-village,  cap.  of 
Avoyelles  parish,  abt.  255  m.  W.N.W.  of  New  Orleans. 

Marks'ville,  in  Va.,  a  post-village  of  Page  co. 

Marl,  n.  [W  . ;  Lat.  marga,  from  the  same  root  as  A.  S. 
m erg ;  D.  marg,  marrow.  See  Marrow.]  {Geol.)  M. 
is  a  mixture  of  carbonate  of  lime  and  clay  in  various 
proportions,  and  of  different  degrees  of  compactness  and 
friability.  In  some  marls  the  proportion  of  clay  is  small, 
in  which  case  it  acts  on  soils  much  in  the  same  manner 
as  chalk;  but  where  clay  is  the  predominant  ingre¬ 
dient,  it  acts  principally  by  altering  the  texture  of  the 
soil.  Hence  sandy  soils  are  improved  by  M.,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  its  increasing  their  compactness  and  capacity 
for  retaining  moisture ;  while  argillaceous  marls  ap¬ 
plied  to  clays  are  of  little  or  no  use.  B'rom  these  long- 
established  facts  has  arisen  the  old  adage  : 

“  Who  marls  sand  shall  buy  the  land, 

Who  marls  clay  throws  all  away.’’ 

M.  is  found  in  almost  every  country ;  not  like  lime¬ 
stone,  in  protruding  rocks,  but  (from  its  friable  nature, 
which  causes  it  to  moulder  down  into  a  comparatively 
earthy  mass)  under  or  near  the  surface  of  the  soil, 
whence  it  is  dug  out  and  spread  on  the  surface.  Hence, 
while  limestone  is  quarried,  chalk  and  marl  are  dug  out 
of  pits.  M.  has  been  in  use  in  Europe  since  the  time 
of  the  Romans.  It  is  very  generally  used  as  a  manure 
in  France  and  Germany. — M.  is  found  in  many  geologi¬ 
cal  formations,  but  everywhere  seems  to  have  had  its 
origin  in  deposition  from  water.  It  occurs  very  exten¬ 
sively  in  the  eastern  U.  S.  A  belt  of  it  extends  through 
New  Jersey  for  a  distance  of  90  miles  and  a  width  of 
8  miles.  Separate  beds  of  it  occur  in  Delaware  and 
Maryland,  and  from  S.E.  Virginia  a  vast  deposit  ex¬ 
tends,  though  not  in  continual  occurrence,  southward 
as  far  as  Mississippi.  In  North  Carolina  M.  is  found 
throughout  12,000  square  miles.  These  marls  contain 
many  fossils,  such  as  sea  shells,  fish  and  shark  bones, 
and  remains  of  aquatic  and  land  animals.  The  great 
reptile  known  as  the  Hadrosaurus  was  exhumed  from 
the  New  Jersey  marl.  In  that  State  M.  is  used  largely 
as  a  fertilizer. 

— v.  a.  To  overspread  or  manure  with  marl. 

{ Naut .)  To  weave  or  wind  a  small  line  around  an¬ 
other;  as,  to  marl  a  bolt-rope. 

Marlaceous,  (-a'shus,)  a.  Resembling  or  containing 
marl;  possessing  the  characteristic  properties  of  marl, 
as  certain  soils. 

Marlborough,  John  Churchill,  (Duke  of,)  one  of  the 
greatest  generals  and  diplomatists  of  England,  born  at 
Ashe,  in  Devonshire,  in  1650.  He  was  the  son  of  Sir 
Winston  Churchill,  a  devoted  adherent  of  Charles  I. 
After  receiving  a  defective  education  he  was  placed,  at 
the  age  of  12,  as  page  in  the  household  of  the  Duke  of 
York.  His  passion  for  the  life  of  a  soldier  was  not  long 
in  showing  itself,  and  in  the  defence  of  Tangier  against 
the  Moors,  he  had  the  first  opportunity  of  distinguish¬ 
ing  himself.  The  Duchess  of  Cleveland  is  said  to  have 
conceived  a  passion  for  him,  and  to  have  presented  him 
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with  £5,000.  During  the  five  years,  from  1672-77, 
Churchill  served  in  the  auxiliary  force  sent  by  Charles 
II.  to  Louis  XIV.,  and  so  greatly  distinguished  himself, 
especially  at  the  sieges  of  Nimeguen  and  Maestricht. 
that  Turenne  predicted  his  future  eminence,  and  Louis  I 


XIV.,  after  the  latter  siege,  gave  him  the  highest  praise 
at  the  head  of  the  army.  He  was  at  once  raised  to  the 
rank  of  lieutenant-colonel.  Continuing  in  the  service 
of  the  Duke  of  York,  Churchill  married,  about  1680,  the 
beautiful  and  accomplished  Sarah  Jennings,  favorite  of 
the  Princess  (afterwards  Queen)  Anne.  He  was  created 
a  baron  by  Charles  II.  in  1682,  and  threeyears  later  was 
made  brigadier-general,  and  sent  to  France  to  announce 
the  accession  of  James  II.  On  his  return  he  was  raised 
to  the  English  peerage  by  the  title  of  Baron  Churchill 
of  Sandridge.  He  contributed  greatly  by  his  vigilance 
and  skill  to  the  suppression  of  the  insurrection  in  favor 
of  Monmouth.  At  the  revolution,  Churchill,  with  a 
duplicity  and  treachery  deserving  the  severest  condem¬ 
nation,  abandoned  his  master,  while  professing  still  to 
serve  him,  and  entered  the  service  of  the  Prince  of 
Orange.  He  was  created  Earl  of  Marlborough  and 
privy  councillor,  and  assisted  at  the  coronation  of  Wil¬ 
liam  III.  In  1689  he  received  the  command  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  forces  in  the  Netherlands,  and  after  a  brief  service 
in  Ireland,  was  recalled  to  Flanders  in  1691.  Suspected 
of  a  traitorous  correspondence  with  James  II.,  he  was 
deprived  of  his  command,  and  imprisoned  in  the  Tower; 
and  though  shortly  released,  was  not  restored  to  the 
favor  ot  the  king  till  1697.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the 
war  of  the  Spanish  succession,  in  1700,  he  received  the 
chief  command  of  the  forces  in  the  United  Provinces, 
and  was  named  ambassador  to  France.  M.  was  now  to 
enter  upon  that  career  of  military  achievement  which 
established  his  reputation  as  a  general.  As  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  allied  forces  he  took  several  places  in 
the  Netherlands  in  1702;  with  the  Imperialists,  under 
Prince  Eugene,  gained  the  victory  of  Blenheim  (or 
Hochstadt)  in  1704,  for  which  he  was  made  a  duke,  and  a 
sum  voted  to  build  the  palace  of  Blenheim  (Fig.  1712), 
on  the  demesne  of  Woodstock,  which  had  been  bestowed 
on  him  by  Queen  Anne.  M.  afterwards  defeated  Mar¬ 
shal  Villeroi  at  Ramilies  in  1706,  and  closed  the  bril¬ 
liant  series  of  his  victories  by  those  of  Oudenarde  in 
1708,  and  Malplaquet  in  1709.  A  national  thanksgiving 
was  appointed  for  the  latter  victory.  But  a  reverse  of 
fortune  was  at  hand.  The  popular  discontent  occa¬ 
sioned  by  heavy  taxation,  the  belief  that  the  war  was 
prolonged  chiefly  by  M.’s  influence,  and  for  selfish 
ends,  and  the  increasing  power  of  the  Tory  pariy,  led  to 
his  dismissal  from  all  his  offices  at  the  beginning  of 
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1712.  An  unfavorable  report  had  been  given  by  the  com¬ 
mission  appointed  to  examine  the  charge  of  peculation 
brought  against  him,  and  to  escape  the  disquietude  of 
a  life  at  home,  he  went  abroad  with  his  duchess,  who 
had  also  been  displaced  at  court.  Returning  in  1714, 
George  I.  restored  him  to  his  offices,  but  he  was  soon 
after  compelled  by  an  attack  of  apoplexy  to  withdraw 
from  public  life,  and  he  died  at  Windsor  Lodge  in  1722. 
The  character  of  M.  presents  a  perplexing  combination 
of  noble  and  base  qualities,  which  have  served  as  the 
groundwork  of  extravagant  eulogy  and  fierce  invective. 
His  rare  ability  as  a  general,  his  skill  and  success  as  a 
diplomatist,  are  unquestionable.  Not  less  so  are  his  vast 
ambition,  his  avarice,  and  his  treachery. 

Marl  borough,  a  town  of  England,  co.  of  Wilts,  on 
the  Kennet,  27  m.  E.  of  Bath,  and  70  m.  W.  of  London  ; 
pop.  5,700. 

Marlborough,  in  Connecticut,  a  post-township  or 
Hartford  co. 

Marlborough,  in  Massachusetts,  a  post-township  of 
Middlesex  co. 

Marlborough,  in  New  Hampshire,  a  post-village  and 
township  of  Cheshire  county,  43  m.  W.S.W.  of  Con¬ 
cord. 

Marlborough,  in  New  Jersey,  a  post-townsbip  ol 
Monmouth  co. 

Marlborough,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  and 
township  of  Ulster  county,  about  80  miles  south  of 
Albany. 

Marlborough,  in  Ohio,  a  township  of  Delaware 

co. 

— A  post-township  of  Stark  co. 

Marlborough,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  township  of 

Montgomery  co. 

Marlborough,  in  S.  Carolina,  a  N.E.  district  border¬ 
ing  on  N.  Carolina ;  area,  abt.  504  sq.  m.  Rivers.  Great 
Pedee  and  Little  Pedee  rivers,  and  several  creeks.  Sur¬ 
face,  somewhat  diversified;  soil,  fertile.  Cap.  Bennets- 
ville. 

Marlborough,  in  Vermont,  a  post-village  and  town¬ 
ship  of  Windham  county,  about  28  miles  8.S.W.  of  Bel¬ 
low’s  Falls. 

Marlborough  Depot,  in  New  Hampshire,  a  post¬ 
village  of  Cheshire  co.,  abt.  45  m.  W.S.W.  of  Boston. 

Marletl,  (m arid,)  a.  [Scot.]  Variegated  ;  dotted  ;  mottled. 

Marlliehl,  or  Abbey,  a  village  of  Ireland,  co.  Tippe¬ 
rary,  abt.  2  m.  W.S.W.  of  Clonmel ;  pop.  abt.  900. 
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Mar'lin,  in  Texas,  a  post-town,  cap.  of  Falls  co.,  about 
95  m.  N.N.E.  of  Austin.  Pop.  (1897)  2,560. 

Marline,  ( mar'lin ,)  n.  (Naut.)  A  small  line  used  for 
winding  round  ropes  or  cables,  to  prevent  abrasion  by 
blocks,  &c. 

— v.a.  [Fr.  ms.rliner.]  {Naut.)  To  marl ;  to  twine  mar¬ 
line  around ;  as,  to  marline  a  stay. 

Mar'line-spike,  n.  (Naut.)  An  iron  instrument, 
tapering  to  a  point,  used  on  shipboard  for  opening  the 
strands  of  rope  in  splicing. 

Mar'Iow,  (Great,)  a  town  of  England,  co.  of  Buck¬ 
ingham,  on  tlie  Thames,  29  m.  W.  of  Loudon.  Manuf. 
Paper,  lace,  and  silk.  It  has  a  trade  in  coal,  timber, 
meal,  and  malt.  Pop.  7,000. 

Marlow,  in  New  Hampshire,  a  post-village  and  town¬ 
ship  of  Cheshire  county,  about  38  m.  W.  by  S.  of  Con¬ 
cord. 

Marl'-plt,  n.  A  pit  trom  which  marl  is  dug. 

Marl'stoue,  n.  (Geol.)  A  sandy,  calcareous,  and  irony 
stratum,  which  divides  the  upper  from  the  lower  bias 
clays. 

Marl'toil,  in  New  Jersey,  a  post-village  of  Burlington 
co.,  abt.  9  m.  S.S.W.  of  Mount  Holly. 

Marl'y,  a.  Consisting  in,  or  partaking  of  the  qualities 
of,  marl ;  resembling  marl ;  abounding  with  marl. 

Mar'inalade,  n.  [Fr.  marmelade.]  The  pulp  of  quinces 
boiled  into  a  consistence  with  sugar  ;  also,  a  confection 
of  oranges,  apricots,  quinces,  &c.,  boiled  with  sugar. 

Marmande,  ( mar’mand ,)  a  town  of  France,  depart¬ 
ment  Lot-et-Garonne,  on  the  Garonne,  30  m.  from  Agen ; 
pop.  9,000. 

Marnia'ta,  in  Minnesota,  a  village  of  Lake  co.,  abt.  32 
m.  N.E.  of  Superior  City. 

Mar'inatite,  n.  (Min.)  A  variety  of  blende  in  which 
iron,  and  sometimes  cadmium,  takes  the  place  of  a  part 
of  the  zinc.  It  is  found  at  Marmato,  in  South  America. 

Mar'mitoil,  a  river  rising  in  the  S  E.  part  of  Kansas, 
and  flowing  E.  into  Missouri,  joins  the  Little  Osage  abt. 
the  centre  of  Vernon  co. 

Marin iton,  in  Kansas,  a  post-village  of  Bourbon  co., 
abt.  10  m.  W.  of  Fort  Scott. 

Mar'inolite,  n.  (Min.)  [Gr.  marmairo,  to  shine.]  A 
foliated  variety  of  serpentine,  from  Hoboken,  in  New 
Jersey. 

Mar’inont,  (Marshal.)  See  Ragusa  (Duke  op). 

Mar'iuora,  or  Marmara,  (anc.  Prepontis,)  a  small  sea 
between  European  and  Asiatic  Turkey,  communicating 
with  the  TEgean  Sea  by  the  Strait  of  the  Dardanelles 
(anciently  Hellespont),  and  with  the  Black  Sea  by  the 
Strait  of  Constantinople  (anciently  Bosporus).  It  is  of 
an  oval  form,  and  about  135  miles  in  length,  by  45  in 
breadth,  but  has,  besides,  a  large  gulf,  the  Gulf  of  Isnik- 
mid,  or  Ismid,  which  extends  about  30  miles  eastward 
into  Asia.  Its  depth  is  great.  There  is  a  current  from  the 
Bosphorus  through  it  and  the  Hellespont  to  the  archi¬ 
pelago;  but  its  navigation  is  by  no  means  difficult.  It 
coutains  many  islands,  of  which  the  largest  is  Marmora, 
or  Marmara,  famous  for  its  quarries  of  marble  and  ala¬ 
baster,  and  which  gives  its  name  to  the  sea.  The  scen¬ 
ery  around  the  Sea  of  M.  is  soft  and  beautiful. 

Mar'inora,  a  village  of  Upper  Canada,  about  32  m. 
S.S.W.  of  Belleville. 

Marmoraceous,  (-d'sAus,)  a.  Relating  or  pertaining 
to,  or  resembling,  marble. 

Mar'morate,  Mar'morated,  a.  [From  Lat.  mar- 
mor,  marble.]  Variegated  or  speckled  like  marble; 
incrusted  with  marble. 

Marmora'tion,  n.  [Lat.  marmoratio.)  Act  of  in- 
crusting  or  surfacing  with  marble. 

Marmora'tum,  n.  [Lat.]  (Arch.)  A  cement  com¬ 
posed  of  powdered  marble  and  lime,  thoroughly  mixed 
and  incorporated. 

Marmo'real,  Marino'rean,  a.  [Lat  marmoreus, 
from  marmor .]  Made  of  marble;  belonging  to,  or  re¬ 
sembling  marble. 

Martnoriee,  (mar'mo-reece)  a  seaport-town  of  Euro¬ 
pean  Turkey,  in  Anatolia,  28  m.  N.  of  Rhodes;  Lat.  36° 
52'  N.,  Lon.  28°  31'  E  . 

Mar'iuose,  n.  (Zool.)  A  species  of  Opossum,  Didel- 
phis  murina  of  Linnseus,  inhabiting  S.  America. 

Mar'mot,  n.  (Zool..)  The  common  name  of  the  genus 
Arctomys,  order  Rode.ntia.  There  are  several  species, 
characterized  by  a  large,  thick,  depressed  body,  rudi¬ 
mentary  cheek -pouches,  rudimentary  thumb  armed 
with  a  small,  flat  nail,  and  naked  soles.  They  pass  the 
winter  in  a  state  Of  torpor,  concealed  in  deep  holes,  the 
entrance  of  which  they  close  with  a  heap  of  dried  grass. 


[Fr.  marmouzet,  dim. 
often  applied  to  the 


Fig.  1714.  —  THE  MARMOZET. 


Fig.  1713.  —  marmot,  (Arctomys  Alpinus.) 

They  are  natives  of  Europe  and  North  America,  live  in 
societies,  and  are  easily  tamed.  — To  this  genus  belongs 
also  the  Woodchuck,  or  Ground-hog  (A.  monax),  of  the 
Northern  States  and  southward,  which  is  15  to  18  inches 


long  to  the  tail,  which  again,  is  about  half  as  long  as  the 
head  and  body.  Color  varying  from  black  all  over  to  griz¬ 
zled  above,  and  bright  chestnut-red  beneath ;  the  feet  al¬ 
ways  black  or  darlt-brown.  They  often  commit  great 
havoc  in  fields  of  clover,  upon  which  they  like  to  feed. 
—  The  Prairie-dog  (Cynnmis  ludivicianus)  is  often,  but 
wrongly,  confounded  with  the  marmots.  It  forms  the 
type  of  a  distinct  genus,  which  will  be  noticed  under 
Prairie-dog,  (q.  v.) 

Marmoset',  Marmoset',  n. 
of  marmote .]  (Zool.)  A  name 
monkeys  of  the 
genera  Hapale 
and  Midas,  also 
called  Jacchus, 

(q.  v.)  The  name 
Marmozet  is 
also  sometimes 
restricted  to  the 
fine  little  Stri¬ 
ated  Monkey  or 
Striated  Ouistite 
(Hap  ale  Jac¬ 
chus,  or  Jacchus 
vulgaris)  (Fig. 

1714),  a  native 
of  Guiana  and 
Brazil,  a  species 
often  brought  to 
Europe,  and  a 
favorite  pet 
whenever  it  can 
be  obtained.  It 
is  about  7  or  8 
inches  long,  ex¬ 
clusive  of  the 
tail,  which  meas¬ 
ures  a  foot.  Its 
fur  is  long  and 
soft,  of  a  fine 
dark-gray  or  reddish-yellow  color,  banded  with  black  ; 
a  long  tuft  of  white  hairs  on  each  side  of  the  black  head. 

Marne,  a  river  of  France,  rising  in  the  dept,  of  Ilaute- 
Marne,  and  after  a  N.W.  course  of  200  miles,  joining  the 
Seine  at  Charenton,  4  m.  above  Paris.  It  is  navigable 
for  140  miles. 

Marne,  a  dept,  of  the  N.E.  of  France,  formerly  included 
in  the  prov.  of  Champagne,  between  Lat.  48°  30'  and  49° 
20'  N.,  Lon.  3°  30'  and  5°  E.,  having  N.  Ardennes  and 
Aisne,  E.  Haute-Marne  and  Meuse,  S.  Aube,  and  W. 
Aisne  and  Seine-et-Martie.  Area,  3,214  sq.  m.  About 
two  thirds  of  the  dept,  has  an  arid  and  barren  soil ;  but 
on  the  borders  of  this  sterile  tract  are  the  vineyards 
which  produce  the  celebrated  Champagne  wine,  and 
surrounding  it  is  a  country  with  a  deep  and  rich  allu¬ 
vial  soil.  The  principal  rivers  are  the  Seine  and  Marne. 
Prod.  The  usual  cereals,  but  principally  wine.  Min. 
Stones  for  making  millstones,  potters’  clay,  and  iron. 
Manuf.  Woollen  and  silk  goods,  paper,  glass,  earthen¬ 
ware,  cordage,  leather,  &c.  The  chief  towns  are  Cha- 
lons-sur-Marne,  the  capital  Epernay,  Rheims,  St.  Mene- 
hould,  and  Vitry-le-Francais.  Pop.  390,809. 

Marne,  (Haute.)  a  dept,  of  the  N.E.  of  France,  bet. 
Lat.  47°  35'  and  48°  40'  N.,  Lon.  4°  40'  and  6°  E.,  having 
N.  the  depts.  of  Marne  and  Meuse,  E.  Vosges  and  Haute- 
Saone,  S.  Haute-Saone  and  Cote-d’Or,  W.  Cote-d’Or  and 
Aube.  Area,  2,460  sq.  m.  The  surface  is  elevated  and 
mountainous.  More  than  one  half  is  under  cultivation, 
and  it  has  a  considerable  amount  of  forest.  The  princi¬ 
pal  rivers  are  the  Marne,  Meuse,  and  the  Aube.  Prod. 
Grain,  wine,  and  timber.  Min.  Iron,  the  mines  of  which 
are  among  the  most  important  in  France.  Manuf.  Cut¬ 
lery,  linen  and  cotton  thread,  leather,  brandy,  Ac.  The 
chief  towns  are  Chamont  (the  cap.),  Langres,  and  Vassy. 
Pop.  259,096. 

Maro'a,  in  Illinois,  a  city  and  township  of  Macon  co., 
about  13  m.  N.  of  Decatur.  Pop.  (1897 )  1,350. 

Maroc'co.  See  Morocco. 

Marochetti,  ( mar-ro-ket'te ,)  Charles,  Baron,  a  cele¬ 
brated  sculptor,  B.  of  French  parents,  1805,  at  Turin, 
where  stands  his  first  work,  the  Equestrian  Statue,  of 
Emanuel  Philibert,  was  educated  in  the  Lycee  Napo¬ 
leon,  and  afterwards  entered  the  studio  of  Bosio.  He 
returned  to  France  in  1827,  and  exhibited  a  Young  Girl 
Playing  with  a  Dog,  and  gained  a  medal ;  and  in  1831 
exhibited  his  Fallen  Angel,  for  the  Academy  of  Arts  of 
Turin.  Soon  after  the  revolution  of  Feb.,  1848,  he  took 
up  his  residence  in  England.  His  best  works,  besides 
those  already  named,  are  The.  Tomb  of  Bellini,  in  I ’ere 
la  Chaise,  and  the  Altar,  in  the  Church  of  the  Madeleine, 
at  Paris.  D.  1867. 

Marone',  n.  [See  Maroon.]  (Painting)  One  of  a  class 
of  impure  colors  composed  of  black  and  red,  black  and 
purple,  or  black  and  russet  pigments,  or  with  black  and 
any  other  denomination  of  pigments  in  which  red  pre¬ 
dominates. 

Marone  lake,  a  preparation  of  madder  of  great  depth, 
transparency,  and  durability  of  color;  it  works  well  in 
water,  glazes  and  dries  in  oil,  and  is  in  all  respects  a 
good  pigment;  its  hues  are  easily  given  with  other  pig¬ 
ments,  but  it  is  not  much  used. 

Maro'ni,  or  Mar'owyne,  a  river  of  S.  America,  flow¬ 
ing  into  the  Caribbean  Sea,  between  French  and  Dutch 
Guiana;  length,  abt.  400  m. 

Mar'onites,  n.pl.  (Eccl.  Hist.)  A  sect  of  Christians 
in  Asiatic  Turkey,  dwelling  principally  about  Mount 
l.ebanon.  Their  origin,  and  the  derivation  of  their 
name,  are  matters  of  some  uncertainty  ;  but  the  pre¬ 
vailing  opinion  is,  that  they  were  called  either  after  a 
hermit  Maro,  who  lived  in  the  5th  century,  or  after 
their  first  patriarch,  John  Maro,  who  flourished  two  cen¬ 


turies  later.  The  general  opinion  is,  that  the  Maronitee 
are  sprung  from  the  Monothelites,  who  arose  in  the  7th 
century,  and  held  the  opinion  that  Christ,  though  he 
united  in  himself  the  divine  and  human  nature,  had  but 
one  will.  They  were  supported  by  several  emperors, 
particularly  Heraclius;  but  they  were  condemned  and 
banished  by  Anastasius.  In  the  country  of  Lebanon 
they  became  a  warlike  mountain  people,  and  defended 
their  freedom  first  against  the  Greeks,  and  subsequently 
against  the  Saracens.  At  length,  in  1182,  they  re¬ 
nounced  Monothelitism,  and  recognized  the  authority 
of  the  Roman  Church.  Nevertheless,  although  united 
with  Rome,  they  are  permitted  to  retain  their  distinc¬ 
tive  national  rites  and  usages.  They  administer  com¬ 
munion  in  both  kinds  ;  they  use  the  ancient  Syriac  lan- 
guag  in  their  liturgy;  their  clergy,  if  married  before 
ordination,  are  permitted  to  retain  their  wives;  and 
they  have  many  festivals  and  saints  not  recognized  in 
the  Roman  calendar.  In  1584,  Pope  Gregory  XIII. 
founded  at  Rome  a  Maronite  college,  from  which  they 
have  since  received  most  of  their  priests.  Their  head  is 
the  patriarch  of  Antioch,  whose  residence,  however,  is 
the  convent  of  Dair-al-Shafee,  on  Mount  Lebanon.  Every 
tenth  year  he  has  to  give  an  account  of  the  condition 
of  the  Church  to  the  Pope  at  Rome.  Subordinate  to  the 
patriarchs  are  bishops  and  several  other  orders  of 
clergymen.  In  the  district  of  Lebanon  there  were 
upwards  of  200  religious  houses  under  the  rule  of 
St.  Anthony;  but  in  consequence  of  the  recent  war 
with  the  Druses,  many  of  these  have  been  destroyed. 
Their  political  constitution  is  that  of  a  military  com¬ 
monwealth  ;  the  supreme  government  being  in  the 
hands  of  four  chief  sheiks,  who  are  also  their  leaders  ia 
time  of  war.  Their  dependence  on  the  Ottoman  empire 
is  little  more  than  nominal,  consisting  merely  in  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  an  annual  tribute.  In  1841,  a  fierce  war  raged 
between  the  Maronites  and  the  neighboring  Druses, 
in  which  the  former  suffered  greatly.  In  May,  1860, 
the  war  again  broke  out  with  unprecedented  fierceness, 
the  Druses  being  aided  and  excited  by  the  Mohammedi  a 
population,  and  even  by  Turkish  troops.  The  Maro¬ 
nites  were  soon  overpowered ;  about  160  towns  and 
villages  were  destroyed,  and  nearly  their  entire  ter¬ 
ritory  laid  waste.  Many  of  the  people  were  cruelly 
massacred.  At  length  peace  was  concluded;  and  t* 
prevent  the  return  of  similar  atrocities,  the  European 
powers,  at  a  conference  held  at  Paris,  agreed  upon 
an  intervention  in  Syria  for  the  protection  of  the 
Christians.  The  number  of  the  Maronites  is  about 
20,000. 

Maroon',  (sometimes  improperly  written  marroon,)  n. 
[Fr.,  from  Sp.  Cimarron,  headstrong,  unruly.]  The 
name  that  was  formerly  given  to  a  runaway  slave. 

— v.  a.  To  set  ashore  and  leave  on  a  desolate  island,  as  a 
seaman,  by  way  of  punishment  for  some  presumed  flagi¬ 
tious  crime. 

Marooning  party.  A  kind  of  picnic  party  in  the 
Southern  States,  who  make  an  excursion  of  some  days 
to  the  shore,  or  to  some  retired  spot  or  islet. 

Maroon',  a.  [From  Fr.  marron,  a  large  chestnut.]  Claret 
colored;  brownish-crimson.  See  Marone. 

Mar'os,  a  river  of  Austria,  in  Transylvania,  rising  near 
the  frontier  of  Moldavia,  and  after  a  W.  course  of  nearly 
400  m.,  joining  the  Theiss  opposite  Szegedin. 

Marozia,  ( ma'rozh'ya ,)  a  patrician  lady  of  Rome,  who 
married,  about  906,  Alberic,  count  of  Tusculum  and 
marquis  of  Camerino.  Becoming  a  widow  while  still 
young,  she  exercised,  by  her  beauty  and  intriguing 
spirit,  great  influence  over  the  most  powerful  nobles  of 
Rome,  and  during  many  years  set  up  or  deposed  popes 
almost  at  her  mere  whim.  She  made  herself  mistress 
of  the  city,  and  caused,  in  succession,  the  election  of 
Sergius  III.  in  904,  Anastasius  III.  in  911,  and  Land* 
in  913.  In  928  she  deposed  John  X.,  who  had  been 
elected  through  the  influence  of  Theodora,  her  sister 
and  rival,  and  put  him  to  death,  with  the  assistance  of 
Guido,  duke  of  Tuscany,  her  second  husband.  In  931 
she  seated  in  the  pontifical  chair  her  son,  under  the 
title  of  John  XI.  In  the  following  year  she  married 
her  third  husband,  Hugh  of  Provence,  who  became  king 
of  Italy;  but  that  monarch  having  struck  Alberic, 
eldest  son  of  Marozia,  he,  out  of  revenge,  roused  the 
Roman  youths  and  massacred  the  guards  of  his  father- 
in-law,  who  sought  safety  in  flight.  Marozia  was  im¬ 
prisoned  in  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo,  where  she  died. 

Mar'ple,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-township  of  Delaware 
co. 

Mar'plot,  n.  \Mar  and  plot.]  One  who,  by  officious 
meddling,  interferes  with  the  carrying  out  of  a  plot  or 
design  ;  a  mischief-maker. 

Marque,  (mark,)  n.  [Fr.,  from  the  same  root  as  march, 
marches,  borders,  frontiers.]  A  ship  commissioned  to 
make  reprisals  on  an  enemy’s  commerce  and  marine. 
(Sometimes  written  mark) 

(Law.)  A  license,  or  extraordinary  commission  by  a 
sovereign  or  ruler  to  his  subjects  or  fellow-citizens,  to 
pass  the  frontiers  of  another  state  for  the  object  of 
making  reprisals. 

Letters  of  Marque.  Letters  of  reprisal  granted  by  a 
sovereign,  or  head  of  a  state,  for  the  purpose  of  making 
reprisals  on  the  shipping  or  commerce  of  another  state, 
under  pretence  of  indemnification  for  presumed  injuries 
received.  By  the  law  of  nations  they  are  grantable  when¬ 
ever  subjects  of  one  state  are  oppressed  and  injured  by 
those  of  another,  and  justice  is  denied  by  that  state  to 
which  the  oppressor  belongs. 

Marquesas  Isles,  ( mar-kai’sas ,)  a  name  which, 
properly  speaking,  designates  the  southern  group  of  the 
Mendafia  Archipelago,  in  Polynesia,  the  northern  group 
bearing  the  name  of  the  Washington  Islands  ;  but  the 
name  is  also  applied  to  the  whole  archipelago.  The 
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M.  /.,  in  Lat.  7°  30'— 10°  30'  S.,  Lon.  138°— 140°  20'  W., 
were  discovered  by  MendaBa  de  Neyra,  a  Spanish  navi¬ 
gator,  in  1596  ;  the  Washington  Isles  were  discovered  in 
1791  by  Ingraham,  an  American.  Area  of  the  group, 
as  under  the  French  protectorate,  500  sq.  m.  The  M.  1. 
were  named  after  the  viceroy  of  Peru,  Marquesas  de 
Mendoza.  The  islands  are  of  volcanic  origin,  and  are  in 
general  covered  with  mountains,  rising  in  some  cases  to 
about  3,500  feet  above  sea-level ;  the  soil  is  rich  and  fer¬ 
tile,  and  the  climate  hot,  but  healthy.  The  coasts  are 


fig.  1715.  — TATTOOED  CHIEFS  OF  THE  MARQUESAS  ISLES. 


difficult  of  access,  on  account  of  the  surrounding  reefs 
and  the  sudden  changes  of  the  wind.  Cocoa-nut,  bread¬ 
fruit,  and  pawpaw  trees  are  indigenous,  and  bananas, 
plantains,  and  sugar-cane  are  cultivated.  The  inhabitants 
are  of  the  same  race  as  those  of  the  Society  and  Sand¬ 
wich  Islands.  They  are  well-proportioned  and  hand¬ 
some  (Fig.  1715),  but  degraded  in  their  religion,  and  in 
many  of  their  customs.  On  some  of  the  islands  there 
are  missionary  statious ;  but  although  cannibalism  has 
been  abolished,  the  efforts  of  the  missionaries  have  not 
otherwise  met  with  much  success.  In  1842,  the  M.  I. 
were  taken  possession  of  by  Admiral  Du  Petit-Thouars, 
by  authority  of  the  French  government.  They  were 
formally  annexed  to  France  in  1881,  and  now  form  a 
French  colonial  government. 

Marquee,  ( mar-ke ',)  n.  (Sometimes  written  Marker.) 
[From  Fr.  marquisa. J  A  large  field-tent. 

Mar'qaess,  n.  Same  as  Marquis,  q.  v. 

Marquetry,  (mar'ket-ry,)  n.  [Fr.  i narquUerie,  from 
marque ,  sign.]  A  peculiar  kind  of  inlaid  cabinet-work, 
in  which  thin  slices  of  different  colored  woods,  and  some¬ 
times  of  gold,  silver,  copper,  tortoise  shell,  mother-of- 
pearl,  ivory,  horn,  &c.,  are  inlaid  and  put  on  a  ground. 
These  substances,  after  being  reduced  to  laminae  of 

(proper  thinness,  are  cut  out  into  the  required  form  by  j 
punches,  which  produce  at  once  the  full  pattern,  or  | 
[j  mould,  and  the  empty  ones  which  inclosed  it ;  and  both 

I  serve  their  separate  purposes  in  marquetry.  This  species 
of  inlaid  work,  when  executed  in  glass,  precious  stones, 
or  marble,  is  more  commonly  called  mosaic. 
Marquette  ( mar-kettf ),  in  Illinois,  a  post-office  Of 
Bureau  co. 

I  Marquette,  in  Michigan,  a  N.W.  co.,  partly  washed 
on  the  N.E.  by  Lake  Superior;  area,  about  1,847  sq.  m. 
Rivers.  Michigamig,  Esconawba,  Maquacumecum,  and 
Sturgeon  rivers.  Surface,  uneven  ;  soil,  not  very  fertile. 
Min.  Iron  in  immense  deposits,  with  granite,  slate,  and 
marble.  Gap.  Marquette.  Pop.  (1894)  38,004. 

— A  city,  cap.  of  the  above  co.,  on  Lake  Superior,  170  m. 
W.  of  Sault  Ste.  Marie ;  Lat.  46°  3 O'  N.,  Lon.  87°  In'  W. 
Here  are  immense  iron  docks  for  the  shipment  of  the 

I  vast  quantities  of  iron  ore  mined  in  the  co.  There  are 
also  extensive  iron  works  and  various  other  industrial 
establishments,  brownstone  quarries,  Ac.  Pop.  (1894) 
9,724. 

Marquette,  in  Wisconsin,  a  S.  central  co. ;  area,  about 
481  sq.  m.  Rivers.  Fox  and  several  smaller  streams, 
and  many  lakes.  Surface,  mostly  level ;  soil,  fertile. 
Gip.  Montello. 

— A  post-village,  former  cap.  of  Green  Lake  co. 
Marquis,  Marquess,  ( mar'kwis ,)  n.  [Fr.  marquis; 
Sp.  marques;  Pg.  marquez  ;  It.  march  ese ;  L.  Lat.  mar- 
chio,  marchisus,  the  prefect  of  a  frontier  province.  (See 
Marches.)  Originally,  one  who  possessed  land  on  the 
borders  of  an  enemy’s  country,  and  was  bound  to  defend 
the  frontiers.]  (Her.)  A  title  of  nobility  next  below 
that  of  duke,  and  above  that  of  earl  or  count. 
Mar'quisate,  Mar'quessate,  n.  [Fr.  marquisat. ; 
Sp.  murquesaclo .]  Rank,  dignity,  or  seigniory  of  a  mar¬ 
quis. 

Marquise,  ( mar-keez ',)  n.  [Fr.]  In  France,  the  title 
borne  by  the  wife  of  a  marquis,  corresponding  with  the 
English  marchioness. 

Sfar'rer,  n.  One  who  spoils,  mars,  or  obstructs. 

"  Makers  or  marrers  of  all  men's  manners."  — Ascham. 


Mar'riable,  a.  [Fr.  mariable .]  That  may  be  wedded  ; 
marriageable.  (R.) 

Marriage,  (mdr'rij,)  n.  [Fr.  mariage,  from  Lat.  marilo, 
maritatus,  to  marry,  to  give  in  marriage,  from  maritus, 
a  husband.  See  Marital.]  The  act  of  marrying  or  unit¬ 
ing  a  man  and  woman  for  life ;  the  legal  union  of  a  man 
and  woman  for  life;  matrimony;  marital  bond  of  union  ; 
wedlock. 

“  The  reason  why  so  few  marriages  are  happy,  is  because  ladies 
spend  their  time  in  making  nets,  uot  in  making  cages."  —  Swift. 

— A  feast  held  on  the  occasion  of  a  wedding. 

Marriage-favors,  wedding-knots  of  white  ribbon,  or 
bouquets  of  flowers,  worn  on  the  occasion  of  a  mar¬ 
riage. 

(Note.  M.  is  frequently  employed  in  the  construction 
of  various  self-explanatory  compound  words.) 

(Hist,  and  Law.)  M.  is  a  solemn  contract,  dictated  by 
nature,  and  instituted  by  Providence,  between  two  per¬ 
sons  of  different  sexes,  with  a  view  to  their  mutual  com¬ 
fort  and  support,  and  for  the  procreation  of  children. 
The  importance  of  regulating  the  nuptial  alliance  has 
been  recognized  in  all  civilized  countries.  In  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  history,  we  find  intermixed  marriages  of  the  wor¬ 
shippers  of  God  with  the  heathen  nations  around  them, 
strictly  forbidden  by  Divine  authority.  The  ancient 
Greek  legislators  considered  the  J/.-relation  as  not 
merely  of  private,  but  also  of  public  or  general  interest. 
By  the  laws  of  Lycurgus,  criminal  proceedings  might 
be  taken  against  those  who  married  too  late  or  unsuit¬ 
ably,  as  well  as  against  those  who  did  not  marry  at  all. 
The  great  object  of  M.  they  regarded  as  being  the  rear¬ 
ing  of  healthy  progeny  for  the  state.  Among  the  Ro¬ 
mans,  M.  proper,  connubium,  by  which  the  children  be¬ 
came  Roman  citizens,  could  only  take  place  between  a 
Roman  citizen  and  the  daughter  of  a  Roman  citizen. 
Between  a  Roman  citizen  and  a  female  slave  there  was 
no  connubium;  and,  in  consequence,  the  children  were 
not  Roman  citizens.  Children  were  in  the  power  of 
the  father  only  when  the  fruit  of  a  legal  marriage.  The 
Roman  notion  of  M.  was  that  of  a  complete  personal 
unity  of  husband  and  wife;  for  the  dissent  of  either 
party,  when  formally  expressed,  could  dissolve  the  rela¬ 
tion.  The  Roman  matron  was  in  a  much  more  favor¬ 
able  position,  socially,  than  the  Greek  wife;  for  she 
shared  in  the  honors  and  respect  shown  to  her  husband, 
presided  over  her  household,  and  watched  over  the  edu¬ 
cation  of  her  children.  In  all  Christian  communities, 
the  M.  relationship  is  regarded  as  the  most  solemn  of 
contracts,  and  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  it  is  re¬ 
garded  as  a  sacrament.  —  In  this  country,  all  persons 
are  able  to  contract  M.,  unless  they  are  under  the  legal 
age,  or  unless  there  be  other  disability.  The  age  of  con¬ 
sent  at  common  law  is  14  in  males,  and  12  in  females, 
When  a  person  under  this  age  marries,  such  person  can, 
when  he  or  she  arrives  at  the  age  above  specified,  avoid 
the  marriage;  or  such  person,  or  both,  may,  if  the 
other  is  of  legal  age,  confirm  it.  If  either  of  the  par¬ 
ties  is  under  7,  the  marriage  is  void.  If  either  party 
has  a  husband  or  wife  living,  the  M.  is  void.  Consan¬ 
guinity  and  affinity  within  the  rules  prescribed  by  law 
in  this  country  render  a  marriage  void.  The  parties 
must  each  be  willing  to  marry  the  other.  If  either  party 
acts  under  compulsion,  or  is  under  duress,  the  marriage 
is  voidable.  Where  one  of  the  parties  is  mistaken  in 
the  person  of  the  other,  this  requisite  is  wanting.  But 
a  mistake  in  the  qualities  or  character  of  the  other 
party  will  not  void  the  M.  If  the  apparent  willingness 
is  produced  by  fraud,  the  M.  will  be  valid  till  set  aside 
by  a  court  of  chancery  or  by  a  decree  of  divorce.  Fraud 
is  sometimes  said  to  render  a  M.  void  ;  but  this  is  incor¬ 
rect,  as  it  is  competent  for  the  party  injured  to  waive 
the  tort  and  affirm  the  M.  Impotency  in  one  of  the 
parties  is  sometimes  laid  down  as  rendering  the  M.  void, 
as  being  a  species  of  fraud  on  the  other  party  ;  but  it  is 
only  a  ground  for  annulling  the  contract  by  a  court,  or 
for  a  divorce.  The  parties  must  actually  make  a  con¬ 
tract  of  M. ;  the  form  and  requisites  of  it  will  depend 
on  the  law  of  the  place.  At  common  law,  no  particular 
form  of  words  or  ceremony  was  necessary.  Mutual  as¬ 
sent  to  the  relation  of  husband  and  wife  was  sufficient. 
Any  words  importing  a  present  assent  to  being  married 
to  each  other  were  sufficient  evidence  of  the  contract. 
If  the  words  imported  an  assent  to  a  future  marriage,  if 
followed  by  consummation,  this  established  a  valid  mar¬ 
riage  by  the  canon  law,  but  not  by  the  common  law.  At 
common  law,  the  consent  might  be  given  in  presence  of 
a  magistrate,  or  of  any  other  person  as  a  witness,  or  it 
might  be  found  by  a  court  or  jury  from  the  subsequent 
acknowledgment  of  the  parties,  or  from  the  proof  of 
cohabitation,  or  of  general  reputation  resulting  from 
the  conduct  of  the  parties.  In  the  original  U.  States 
the  common-law  rule  prevails,  except  where  it  has  been 
changed  by  legislation.  In  civil  cases,  the  M.  can  gen¬ 
erally  be  proved  by  showing  that  the  parties  have  held 
themselves  out  as  husband  and  wife,  and  by  general 
reputation  founded  on  their  conduct.  There  is  an  ex¬ 
ception,  however,  in  the  case  of  such  civil  suits  as  are 
founded  on  the  marriage  relation,  such  as  actions  for 
the  seduction  of  the  wife,  where  general  reputation  and 
cohabitation  will  not  be  sufficient.  In  most  of  the  States, 
the  degree  of  relationship  within  which  marriages  may 
not  be  contracted  are  prescribed  by  statute.  This  limit 
in  cases  of  consanguinity  is  generally,  though  not  al¬ 
ways,  that  of  first  cousins.  In  some  of  the  States,  a  vi¬ 
olation  of  the  rule  renders,  by  statute,  the  marriage 
absolutely  void.  In  others,  no  provision  of  this  kind  is 
made.  Various  statutes  have  been  passed  to  guard 
against  abuse  of  the  marriage  ceremony.  Such  of  them 
as  require  license,  or  the  publication  of  banns,  or  the 
consent  of  parents  or  guardians,  are  regarded  as  direc¬ 


tory,  and,  unless  explicitly  declaring  the  marriage  to  be 
void,  if  not  complied  with,  do  not  render  it  void.  —  See 
Husband  and  Wife  ;  Wife. 

Validity  of  marriages  contracted  in  foreign  countries. 
The  question  of  the  validity  in  onecountry  of  marriages 
good  according  to  the  laws  of  another,  is  one  of  the 
most  complicated,  and  it  may  be  added,  one  of  the  most 
unsettled,  which  remains  in  international  jurisprudence. 
If  married  citizens  of  one  country  transfer  their  domi¬ 
cil  to  another,  their  marriages  are,  of  course,  valid  in 
the  country  of  their  adoption,  whether  in  accordance  or 
not  with  the  law  thereof.  But  when  the  citizens  of  one 
country  marry  in  another  country,  questions  of  great 
difficulty,  and  which,  as  has  been  said,  no  general  agree¬ 
ment  of  jurisprudence  has  settled,  are  apt  to  arise;  and 
these  are  still  further  complicated  when  the  parties  con¬ 
tracting  M.  are  of  different  nationalities.  As  a  genera! 
rule,  M.,  like  other  contracts,  is  to  be  judged  of  by  the 
lex  loci.  Consequently,  two  American  citizens  marrying 
in  France,  according  to  the  formalities  of  the  French 
law,  contract  a  M.  valid  in  this  country.  In  that  re¬ 
spect  the  English  law  is  the  same  as  ours;  and,  on 
this  principle,  the  so-called  Gretna  Green  marriages  by 
English  persons  in  Scotland  were  valid  until  abolished 
by  Act  of  Parliament  in  1856.  French  jurisprudence 
appears  to  be  more  jealous  of  the  maintenance  of  its 
own  special  marriage-law  in  the  case  of  marriages  con¬ 
tracted  by  Frenchmen  in  foreign  countries,  than  is  our 
own. 

M.  ceremonies.  —  In  almost  every  country,  M.  is  re¬ 
garded  as  a  season  of  rejoicing  among  the  friends  and 
relatives,  and  is  celebrated  with  certain  ceremonies. 
Respecting  the  customs  of  the  ancient  Persians,  Baby¬ 
lonians,  Indians,  and  other  inhabitants  of  Asia,  ancient 
writers  have  left  us  little  or  no  information.  A  curious 
custom  is  said  to  have  existed  in  Assyria  of  disposing  of 
the  marriageable  girls  by  public  auction ;  the  money 
received  for  the  best  favored  of  them  being  given  as 
portions  with  those  whose  charms  were  uot  sufficient  to 
attract  purchasers.  Usually  with  the  ancient  inhab¬ 
itants  of  the  East,  the  bride  was  obtained  by  presents 
made  or  services  rendered  to  her  parents,  —  a  practice 
which  still  prevails  in  some  parts  of  that  region.  With 
the  ancient  Hebrews,  an  interval  of  ten  or  twelve 
months  usually  intervened  between  the  betrothment 
and  the  celebration  of  the  marriage.  On  the  day  of 
the  wedding,  the  bridegroom  proceeded,  anointed 
and  ornamented,  accompanied  by  a  friend  (paranymph), 
and  followed  by  several  companions,  into  the  house  of 
the  bride,  and  conducted  her,  veiled  and  followed  by 
her  companions,  with  songs  and  music  (at  a  later  period 
also  with  torches),  into  his  or  her  father’s  house,  where 
the  wedding  feast  was  celebrated  at  his  expense.  It 
generally  lasted  for  seven  days ;  but  if  a  widow  was 
married,  only  for  three.  The  bride  and  bridegroom  were 
each  adorned  with  crowns,  and  the  conversation  was 
enlivened  by  songs  and  enigmas.  The  duty  of  the 
paranymph  was  to  play  the  part  of  the  host  at  the  feast. 
The  men  and  women  indulged  themselves  in  feasting 
and  conviviality  in  separate  apartments.  At  length  the 
nuptial  blessing,  viz.,  a  numerous  offspring,  was  im¬ 
plored  upon  the  parties  concerned  (which  appears  to 
have  been  anciently  the  only  ceremony  performed  in 
constituting  the  marriage),  and  the  bride  and  bride¬ 
groom  were  led,  the  former  still  veiled,  into  the  bridal 
chamber,  where  the  bridesmaids  accompanied  them  with 
torches  and  song.  The  wedding  ceremonies  of  the  mod¬ 
ern  Jews  deviate  considerably  from  those  of  their  fore¬ 
fathers,  though  the  rabbis  maintain  that  they  strictly 
follow  the  ceremonies  observed  at  the  wedding  of  Tobias. 
The  Jews  marry  very  young,  and  hold  it  to  be  a  direct 
sin  against  the  commandment  given  to  our  first  parents 
if  they  are  not  married  by  their  eighteenth  or  nine¬ 
teenth  year.  Marriage  is  permitted  to  males  at  the  age 
of  thirteen  years  and  a  day, — to  females  at  twelve  years 
and  a  day.  Barrenness  is  esteemed  a  great  misfortune 
among  them.  After  the  suitor  has  obtained  the  consent 
of  the  girl  and  her  guardians,  the  betrothment  takes 
place  writh  certain  ceremonies,  the  bridegroom  paying, 
or  at  least  was  formerly  wont  to  pay,  a  so-called  “  morn¬ 
ing  gift,”  a  remnant  of  the  custom  of  buying  the  daugh¬ 
ter  from  her  father.  The  ceremony  of  the  wedding 
generally  takes  place  in  the  open  air,  seldom  in  a  room, 
and  usually  on  Wednesday.  The  couple  sit  under  a 
canopy  generally  carried  by  four  boys.  A  large  black 
veil  covers  both,  besides  which,  each  of  them  has  a  black 
cloth  (taled)  with  tassels  at  the  four  corners,  upon  the 
head.  The  rabbi,  precentor  of  the  synagogue,  or  nearest 
relative  of  the  bridegroom,  offers  the  couple  a  cup  of 
wine,  saying,  “Praised  be  thou,  0  God,  that  thou  hast 
created  man  and  woman, and  hast  ordained  matrimony.” 
Both  then  drink.  The  bridegroom  puts  a  gold  ring, 
without  a  stone,  on  the  finger  of  the  bride  and  says, 
“  With  this  ring  I  take  thee  as  my  wedded  wife,  according 
to  the  custom  of  Moses  and  the  Israelites.”  The  matri¬ 
monial  contract  is  then  read,  and  the  bridegroom  shakes 
hands  with  the  parents  of  the  bride.  Wine  is  again 
brought,  prayers  are  spoken,  the  couple  drink,  and  the 
cup  is  then  broken.  The  company  then  proceed  to  the 
house  of  the  bridegroom,  where  the  marriage-feast  is 
held.  —  Among  the  ancient  Greeks  marriage  was  accom¬ 
panied  by  numerous  ceremonies.  It  was  usually  pre¬ 
ceded  by  a  formal  betrothment,  when  the  bridegroom 
bestowed  a  present  on  the  bride  as  a  pledge  of  his  honor. 
A  dowry  was  usually  given  with  the  bride.  At  the 
nuptials,  the  betrothed  pair,  as  well  as  the  place  of 
festivity,  were  adorned  with  flowers  and  garlands. — The 
Romans  had  three  different  ways  of  concluding  a  mar¬ 
riage, —  ennfarreatio,  usus,  and  coemtio.  The  first  of 
these  was  the  most  solemn,  and  was  always  preceded 
by  a  ceremonial  betrothment,  which  ofteu  took  place 
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many  years  before  the  marriage  of  the  parties.  In  fixing 
the  day  of  marriage,  care  was  taken  to  select  what  was 
esteemed  a  lucky  day;  the  month  of  May,  the  calends, 
nones,  and  ides,  and  the  days  161  lowing  them,  the  feast 
of  the  Satarians,  &c.,  were  esteemed  atri  dies  (black,  or 
unlucky  days).  The  confarreatio  was  when  a  man  and 
woman  were  joined  together  in  marriage  by  the  ponti- 
fex  maximus,  or  Jlamen  dialis,  in  presence  of  at  least 
ten  witnesses,  by  a  set  form  of  words,  and  by  partaking 
of  a  cake  called  far  or  farreus  panis.  There  were  cer¬ 
tain  offices  ill  the  priesthood  that  could  only  be  held  by 
the  sous  of  parents  who  had  been  married  in  this  way. 
Usus,  or  usage,  was  when  a  woman,  with  consent  of  her 
parents  or  guardians,  lived  with  a  man  for  a  whole  year 
without  interruption,  when  she  became  his  lawful  wife 
by  prescription.  If  the  wife  wished  to  avoid  the  legal 
consequences  of  a  marriage,  absence  for  three  nights 
during  the  year  from  her  husband  was  regarded  as  a 
sufficient  legal  interruption.  Coemtio  was  a  kind  of 
mutual  purchase,  the  marriage  being  effected  by  one 
delivering  to  the  other  a  small  piece  of  money,  and  re¬ 
peating  certain  words. 

At.  articles.  (Law.)  Articles  of  agreement  between 
parties  contemplating  tuarriage.in  accordance  with  which 
the  At.  settlement  is  afterwards  to  be  drawn  up.  They 
are  to  be  binding  in  case  of  At.  They  must  be  in  writing. 

At.,  (Promise  of.)  See  Promise  op  Marriage. 

At.  settlement.  (Law.)  A  conventional  arrangement, 
usually  made  before  marriage,  whereby  a  jointure  is 
secured  to  the  wife,  and  portions  to  the  children,  in  the 
event  of  the  husband’s  death.  It  is  based  on  what  is 
called  the  “  marriage  consideration,”  which  is  the  high¬ 
est  consideration  known  to  the  law,  and  may  be  made 
good  against  the  husband's  estate,  and  satisfied  before 
any  other  debts.  If  made  after  marriage,  it  will,  as  a 
geueral  rule,  be  fraudulent  and  void  against  all  persons 
who  are  creditors  of  the  husband  at  the  time  of  the 
settlement,  unless  such  settlement  contain  a  provision 
for  debts,  or  be  made  in  pursuance  of  articles  entered 
into  before  marriage. 

M.  portion.  (Law.)  The  dower,  dot,  or  portion  given 
with  a  woman  upon  her  marriage,  in  contradistinction 
to  marriage-settlement,  or  money  settled  upon  a  wife 
by  her  husband. 

M a rriasealile,  (mar'rij-a-bl,)  a.  Of  an  age  suitable 
for  marriage;  fit  for  wedlock;  arrived  at  years  of 
puberty  ;  as,  a  marriageable  girl.  —  Capable  of  union. 

'*  The  Tine  .  . .  about  him  twines  her  marriageable  arms." 

Milton. 

M ar'rlaKeableness,  n.  State  or  condition  of  being 
marriageable. 

Mar'rmg;e*I>e<l,  n.  The  nuptial  couch  of  a  husband 
and  wife;  —  hence,  lawful  sexual  commerce. 

Mar'riase-foell,  n.  A  bell,  or  peal  of  hells,  rung  in 
honor  of  a  marriage. 

“  And  all  went  merry  as  a  marriage-bell."  —  Byron. 

Mar'rias-e-certiFicate,  n.  The  legal  voucher  or 
written  testimony  validating  and  authenticating  a  mar¬ 
riage.  (Often  called  marriage-lines.) 

Mar'riajfe-con'traet,  n.  Contract  of  affiance  ;pre-* 
liminary  instrument  of  marriage.  I 

Mar'ripd,  a.  Resulting  from  marriage;  wedded;  con- 1 
jugal ;  connubial ;  as,  the  pains  and  pleasures  of  married 
life. 

Mar'rier,  n.  One  who  weds  or  marries. 

Mars.  (Myth.)  The  god  of  war,  was  son  of  Jupiter  and 
Juno,  or,  according  to  Ovid,  of  Juno  alone.  The  amuuis 
of  Mars  and  Venus  are  greatly  celebrated.  In  the  wais 
of  Jupiter  and  the  Titans,  Mars  was  seized  by  Otus  and 
Ephialtes,  and  confined  for  15  months,  till  Mercury  pro¬ 
cured  him  his  liberty.  During  the  Trojan  war,  he  took 
the  side  of  the  Trojans  and  defended  the  favorites  of 
Venus  with  uncommon  activity.  His  temples  were 
not  numerous  in  Greece;  but  in  Rome  he  received 
unbounded  honors,  and  the  warlike  Romans  were  proud 
of  paying  homage  to  a  deity  whom  they  esteemed  as 
the  patron  of  their  city,  and  the  father  of  the  first  of 
their  monarchs.  Mars  was  generally  represented  in 
the  naked  figure  of  an  old  man,  armed  with  a  helmet, 
a  pike,  and  a  shield.  He  generally  rode  in  a  chariot 
drawn  by  furious  horses,  which  the  poets  called  Flight 
and  Terror.  The  Greeks  called  him  Ares ,  and  he  was 
the  Emjalus  of  the  Sabines,  the  Cannulas  of  the  Gauls, 
and  the  Manners  of  Carthage.  Mars  was  the  father  of 
Cupid,  Anteros,  and  Harmouia,  by  the  goddess  Venus. 
He  was  also  the  reputed  father  of  Romulus.  He  pre¬ 
sided  over  gladiators,  and  was  the  god  of  hunting,  and 
of  every  manly  and  warlike  exercise. 

Mars.  [God  of  War ;  sign :  — shield  and  spear.] 

(Asfron.)  Mars  is  the  outermost  member  of  the  inner 
family  of  four  planets,  his  orbit  being  exterior  to  that 
of  the  earth.  The  next  planet  is  Jupiter,  the  first 
of  the  outer  family  of  four;  the  group  of  over  four 
hundred  known  small  planets  lying  between  are  called 
asteroids,  planetoids,  and  minor  planets.  (See  Aster¬ 
oids,  Ac.)  He  is,  except  Mercury,  the  smallest  of  all 
the  major  planets.  Measures  of  his  diameter  are 
strangely  discordant.  Chambers  gives  it  4,920  miles, 
while  Newcomb  and  Flammarion  give  4,211  and  4,200 
miles  respectively.  (Chambers’  9  is  no  doubt  a  mis¬ 
print  for  2.)  His  volume,  therefore,  is  seven  times  less 
than  the  earth’s.  To  the  naked  eye  he  appears  of  a 
decided  red  color,  resembling  in  this  respect  the  stars 
Antares  and  Aldebaran,  near  which  in  his  journey 
around  the  sky  he  often  passes.  In  his  progress  through 
the  zodiacal  constellations,  his  apparent  motion  is 
sometimes  direct  (west  to  east),  as  often  retrograde 
(east  to  west),  and  then,  again,  he  appears  to  stand  still, 
like  a  fixed  star;  while  the  truth  is  that  he  is  all  the 
time  moving  direct.  These  discrepant  appearances  arise 


from  the  more  rapid  orbital  motion  of  the  earth,  which 
causes  us  to  sometimes  move  toward  him,  when  he 
appears  for  a  certain  time  to  stand  still;  then  after¬ 
ward,  when  we  pass  him,  he  seems  to  go  backward ; 
and  then  again,  while  moving  from  him  in  the  line  of 
sight,  he  seems  to  be  stationary;  while,  as  above  said, 
his  real  motion  has  not  changed.  His  mean  daily 
motion  through  the  zodiac  is  31'  26".  As  the  circle  of 
the  sky — like  every  circle,  great  or  small— contains 
1,296,000",  this,  if  divided  by  the  above  number,  gives 
the  length  of  his  year=  687  days,  nearly.  His  distance 
from  the  sun,  owing  to  the  great  eccentricity  of  his 
orbit,  varies  considerably,  averaging  about  142,000,000 
miles,  making  the  diameter  of  his  orbit  284,000,000 
miles  and  its  circumference  893,000,000  miles,  oyer 
which  he  moves  in  nearly  687  days.  His  daily  orbital 
motion  is  therefore  found  by  dividing  893,000,000  by 
687  =  1,300, 000  miles,  and  his  hourly  velocity  64,000 
miles — 900  miles  a  minute,  and  15  miles  a  second.  Vain 
is  the  effort  to  comprehend,  in  a  body  so  massive,  such 
a  rate  of  speed  continued  unceasingly  for  ages  without 
end.  The  question  is  often  asked :  Where  lies  the 
power  to  propel  such  immense  bodies  as  the  planets  at 
such  appalling  rates?  The  answer  is:  It  lies  no¬ 
where.  They  were  started  “in  the  beginning  ”  by  the 
Creator,  and  there  being  nothing  to  stop  them,  they 
still  move  at  their  initial  velocity,  and  always  will. 

Mars  can,  at  certain  times,  approach  nearer  to  the 
earth  than  any  planet  except  Venus  and  the  moon. 


Fig.  1716. — telescopic  views  or  mars. 


This  proximity,  called  a  “  favorable  opposition,”  hap¬ 
pens  every  fifteen  years.  A  planet  is  in  opposition 
when  it  rises  when  the  sun  sets,  the  earth  then  beiug 
between  the  two;  which,  in  the  case  of  Mars,  occurs 
about  every  two  years.  He  then  shines  with  a  luster 
so  intense  as  to  raise  in  the  popular  mind  the  idea  that 
it  is  a  new  star — which  has  frequently  been  believed 
to  be  the  Star  of  Bethlehem.  The  eccentricity  of  his 
orbit  is  13,000,000  miles ;  consequently,  when  an  oppo¬ 
sition  occurs  when  Mars  is  in  perihelion,  and  the 
earth  is  at  the  same  time  in  aphelion,  the  planet  can 
approach  the  earth  to  within  35,000,000  miles,  and 
even  less  if  the  three  phenomena  simultaneously 
occur  on  the  second  day  of  July,  as  the  earth  in  our 
age  is  in  aphelion  on  that  day.  The  oppositions  of 
1833  and  1877  were  unusually  favorable  ones.  It  was 
at  the  latter  opposition  that  his  two  moons  were  dis¬ 
covered.  (See  Satellites.)  The  next  favorable  one 
will  take  place  in  1907.  The  inclination  of  his  equator 
to  his  orbit,  on  which  the  changes  of  his  seasons 
depend,  is  not  greatly  different  from  ours,  being  24° 
62',  while  the  earth’s  is  23°  27'.  His  seasons,  there¬ 
fore,  except  in  their  length,  and  perhaps  in  their 
intensity,  are  very  similar  to  ours. 

With  small  telescopes,  Mars  is  never  an  interesting 
object ;  nor,  except  at  his  oppositions,  is  he  particularly 
attractive  with  our  greatest  telescopes,  unless  the  seeing 
is  exceptionally  fine,  when  a  magnifying  power  may 


be  used  high  enough  to  reveal  unmistakable  evidences 
of  the  existence  of  life-supporting  arrangements  as  we 
find  them  here.  In  that  far-away  world,  generally 
more  than  50,000,000  miles  distant,  we  discover  what  is 
undoubtedly  land  and  water,  snow  and  ice,  heat  and 
cold,  clear  and  cloudy  skies,  day  and  night,  summer 
and  winter,  sunlight  and  moonlight,  years  and  months 
and  days,  and  other  evidences  of  a  world  designed  for 
the  gratification  and  sustentation  of  life  perhaps  an¬ 
alogous  to  our  own.  We  are  confronted  here  with  a 
fanciful  field  for  speculation,  which  will  probably 
never  be  brought  under  the  domain  of  proven  facts. 
The  thorough  and  long-continued  observations  of  this 
planet,  during  its  last  two  favorable  oppositions  of  1877 
and  1893,  with  instruments  of  moderate  size,  has 
resulted  in  asserting  the  existence  of  what  are  called 
“canals.”  Maps  of  the  planet  have  been  constructed 
showing  not  only  the  supposed  canals,  many  of  which 
are  represented  as  being  double,  but  also  islands, 
lakes,  seas,  bays,  straits,  continents,  Ac.,  to  which  names 
have  been  given  with  as  much  confidence  in  the  reality 
of  their  existence  as  to  like  objects  on  the  earth.  It  is 
important  to  say  that  this  wholesale  nomenclature  of 
fanciful  objects  is  not  generally  approved  by  astrono¬ 
mers,  who,  with  mammoth  telescopes,  see  next  to 
nothing  of  the  pictorial  representations.  There  is  no 
dispute  about  the  “polar  caps”  (which  all  telescopes 
reveal),  of  intense  whiteness  and  of  large  extent, 
which  all  agree  in  ascribing  to  snow.  They  appear 
alternately  at  either  pole  on  the  approach  of  winter, 
and  disappear  in  summer.  Astronomers  can  now  predict 
with  certainty  when  they  will  appear  and  disappear 
No  reliance  can  be  placed  on  an  observation  of  an 
object  that  subtends  an  angle  of  one  second  of  arc. 
The  linear  value  of  a  second  of  arc  at  Mars’  distance, 
say  40,000,000  miles,  is  found  by  dividing  it  by  the 
mathematical  constant  206,265  =  200  miles.  Those  sup¬ 
posed  canals,  therefore,  must  be  200  miles  wide.  That 
some  astronomers  have  seen  long,  narrow',  dark  streaks 
is  not  denied ;  but  they  are  as  often  seen  double  a» 
single,  which  fact  raises  the  suspicion  that  they  are 
not  canals,  nor  even  water,  and  if  not  optical  illusions, 
may  be  mountain  chains  covered  with  dense  foliage, 
or  they  may  be  valleys  densely  wooded,  like  the  valley 
of  the  Amazon.  The  canal  theory,  first  advanced  by 
the  distinguished  Italian  astronomer,  Schiaparelli, 
rests,  at  least  at  present,  on  too  many  discrepant  draw  - 
ings  of  what  is  assumed  as  sure  to  be  accepted  without 
reserve.  The  exciting  nature  of  the  subject  will 
doubtless  stimulate  increased  exertion  to  solve  the 
enigmas  that  pertain  to  our  interesting  neighbor.  By 
observing  spots  on  his  disk,  its  rotational  period  has 
been  ascertained  to  be  24h.  39m.  35s.,  giving  him  over 
668%  days  in  his  year,  which,  being  not  an  even  num¬ 
ber  of  days,  necessitates  the  use  in  one  of  his  y'ears, 
or  six  of  ours,  of  two  leap  years,  each  of  669  days. 
The  most  ancient  recorded  observation  of  this 
planet  was  made  at  Alexandria,  Egypt,  Jan.  17, 
272  B.  C. ;  but  earth’s  first  inhabitant  was  no 
doubt  familiar  with  its  motion,  color,  and  varying 
degrees  of  brightness.  It  was  through  observing  the 
motions  of  Mars  that  Kepler  was  led  to  the  discovery 
of  the  three  laws  of  planetary  motion,  after  delving- 
with  the  problem  for  seventeen  long  years.  When  he 
had  proved  them  to  be  the  laws  of  nature,  in  the 
exuberance  of  his  fervid  zeal,  he  exclaimed :  “Nothing 
holds  me;  I  will  indulge  in  my  sacred  fury.  If  you 
forgive  me,  I  rejoice;  if  you  are  angry,  I  can  bear  it. 
The  die  is  cast,  the  book  is  written ;  to  be  read  either 
now  or  by  posterity,  I  care  not  which ;  it  may  well 
wait  a  century  for  a  reader,  since  God  has  waited 
6,000  years  for  an  interpreter.” 

Marsrie'nia.  n.  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants,  order 
Asclepiaducete.  717.  tinctoria  produces  a  kind  of  indigo; 
717.  tenacissima  has  very  tenacious  fibers,  which  are  used 
for  bow-strings  bv  the  mountaineers  of  Rajmahal. 

Marseillais',  Marseillaise',  a. m.  and/.  (Geog.) 
Belonging  or  pertaining  to  Marseilles,  or  to  its  people. 

Marseilles.  ( mar-sails' ,)  the  chief  seaport  of  France, 
cap.  of  the  dept,  of  Bouches-du-Rhone,  on  the  E.  side 
of  a  bay  of  the  Gulf  of  Lyons,  30  m.  N.W.  of  Toulon, 
and  420  S.E.  of  Paris  ;  Lat.  43°  17'  N..  Lon.  5°  22'  2"  E. 
It  is  situated  in  the  centre  of  a  plain  about  7  m.  broad, 
bounded  by  lofty  hills  extending  in  the  form  of  a  cres¬ 
cent  until  each  extremity  reaches  the  sea.  The  city  is 
divided  into  the  Old  and  New  Town  ;  the  former,  on  the 
N.  side  of  the  harbor,  is  poorly  built ;  the  latter,  situate  on 
the  S.  and  E.  is  on  the  modern  style,  with  regular  streets 
and  fine  squares.  Of  these,  Long  Champs  is  especially 
handsome.  At.  has  numerous  public  buildings,  the  princi¬ 
pal  of  which  are  the  Cathedral  and  the  llotel-de-Ville. 
It  contains  also  several  literary  and  scientific  institu¬ 
tions,  the  most  worthy  of  mention  being  the  Imperial 
College,  formerly  a  Bernardine  convent,  the  Imperial  So¬ 
ciety  of  Science,  Literature,  and  Art,  (a  gallery  of  paint¬ 
ings  comprising  works  by  Carracci,  Salvator  Rosa,  Reu¬ 
bens,  Vandyk,  and  other  eminent  artists,)  the  Observa¬ 
tory,  and  the  public  library  of  over  50,000  vols.,  besides 
1,030  MSS.  At.  has  two  harbors.  The  first,  known  as 
the  Vieux  Port,  is  a  fine  basin  of  over  70  acres,  stretch¬ 
ing  about  1.000  yards  from  W.  to  E.  into  the  centre  of 
the  city,  and  capable  of  accommodating  1,200  vessels.. 
The  entrance,  which  does  not  exceed  100  yards  in  width, 
is  defended  by  2  forts,  the  tower  of  St.  John  on  the  N.. 
and  the  fort  of  St.  Nicholas  on  the  S.  The  2d  harbor, 
constructed  in  1855,  is  called  the  Port-de-la-Joliette, 
formed  by  a  break-water  1,224  yards  long,  thrown  out 
into  the  sea,  running  parallel  to  the  shore.  Among  the 
docks,  the  most  notable  are  the  Bassin  du  Lazaret,  the 
Bassin  d'Arenc,  and  the  Bassin  NapoUon.  The  trad* 
of  M.  is  very  extensive,  and  is  rapidly  increasing.  The- 
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city  is  the  grand  emporium  of  the  S.  of  France,  and  the 
centre  of  the  most  of  her  commerce  with  countries  bor¬ 
dering  on  the  Mediterranean.  The  exports  consist  prin¬ 
cipally  of  silk  stuffs,  woollens  and  linens,  wines,  bran¬ 
dies,  and  liqueurs,  madder,  oil,  verdigris,  perfumery, 
stationery,  gloves,  and  all  kinds  of  colonial  products. 
The  principal  imports  are  sugar,  coffee,  corn,  cotton, 
coal,  timber,  &c.  It  has  also  an  extensive  trade  with 
Holland,  England,  the  Baltic,  the  U.  States,  and  W.  In¬ 
dies.  Manufi.  The  most  important  are  soap,  coral  ar¬ 
ticles,  silk  stuffs,  woollens,  cottons,  linens,  hats,  leather, 
sail-cloth,  china,  alum,  sulphur,  vitriol,  salt,  Sic.  There 
are,  besides,  refineries  for  sugar,  and  manufactures  of 
vinegar  and  liquors.  Another  branch  of  industry  is  the 
pickling  and  preparing  for  exportation  of  capers,  olives, 
and  other  fruits,  as  well  as  large  quantities  of  fish.  It 
has  also  a  great  variety  of  trades  connected  with  the 
building  and  fitting  out  of  ships.  Pop.  (1897)  344,250. 
II.  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  towns  of  France,  having 
been  founded  by  a  colony  from  Phocem,  a  city  of  Ionia, 
about  600  B.c.  The  inhabitants  distinguished  them¬ 
selves  by  their  skill  as  seamen,  and  the  extent  of  their 
commerce,  and  were  celebrated  for  the  wisdom  of 
their  institutions.  They  became  at  an  early  period 
allies  of  Rome;  but  espousing  the  party  of  Pompey, 
their  city  was  besieged,  and  after  an  obstinate  resist¬ 
ance,  taken  by  Caesar.  After  the  fall  of  the  Roman 
empire,  M.  underwent  many  vicissitudes.  It  was  finally 
united  to  the  crown  of  France  in  1481.  During  the 
Middle  Ages,  M.  rivalled  Venice  and  Genoa  in  the  trade 
with  the  Levant.  In  1720  it  suffered  dreadfully  from 
the  plague,  which  carried  off  about  40,000  inhabitants. 
Since  1830  the  commerce  and  industry  of  M.  has  vastly 
increased,  and  it  is  now  an  important  and  flourishing 
city. 

Marseilles  ( mar-sail J),  in  Illinois,  a  post-town  of  La 
Salle  co.,  on  the  Chicago,  R.  I.  Pacific  R.  R.,  about 
76  m.  W.S.W.  of  Chicago. 

Marseilles,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  and  township 
of  Wyandot  county,  about  60  miles  N.N.W.  of  Co¬ 
lumbus. 

Marsll,  n.  [A.  S.  merge  ;  Fr.  marais.  See  Morass.]  A 
morass;  a  tract  of  low  land  usually  or  occasionally  in-, 
undated  with  water,  or  generally  very  wet  or  miry. 

Marsh,  Othniel  Charles,  an  American  arclireologist,B. 
1831,  at  Lockport,  N.  Y. ;  graduated  at  Yale  in  1860. 
Returned  from  abroad  in  1866  to  fill  the  chair  of  Pale¬ 
ontology  at  Yale  College.  In  1870,  he  returned  from 
the  first  of  the  Yale  Scientific  Expeditions,  richly  laden 
with  fossil  treasures;  over  one  hundred  species  of  ex¬ 
tinct  vertebrates,  new  to  science,  were  discovered. 
Among  the  most  interesting  of  M.’s  discoveries  are  a 
new  mammal  ( Dryolestes),  a  new  order  of  reptilia  (Stego- 
sauria ),  and  many  new  and  gigantic  dinosaurs,  all  worn 
the  Jurassicof  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  the  first  found 
in  this  formation  in  this  country.  From  the  cretaceous 
of  Kansas  he  obtained  the  first  American  Iherodactyles, 
and  a  new  sub-class  of  birds  with  teeth  ( Odontomnthes ), 
and  many  new  reptiles.  From  the  eoceue  tertiary  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  he  discovered  the  first  monkeys, 
bats,  and  marsupials  found  in  this  country,  two  new  or¬ 
ders  of  mammals,  and  a  host  of  strange  forms,  all  widely 
differing  from  anything  now  liviug.  The  collection  is 
now  in  the  museum  of  Yale  College,  M.  was  President 
of  the  Am.  Asso.  for  the  Ad.  of  Science,  and  succeeded 
Prof.  Henry  as  Pres,  of  the  National  Acad,  of  Sci.,  and 
in  1878  received  the  Bigsby  medal  from  the  Geological 
So.  of  London  for  his  important  discoveries  in  paleon¬ 
tology.  Prof  M.  is  a  firm  believer  in  evolution,  and  a 
prolific  contributor  to  most  of  the  scientific  journals. 

Marsll,  James,  an  American  philosopher  and  author,  b. 
at  Hartford,  Vt.,  in  1794.  Entering  Dartmouth  Coll, 
in  1813,  he  graduated  there  four  years  later,  and  after 
various  vicissitudes  he  was  appointed,  in  1S26,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  University  of  Vermont,  where  lie  effected 
important  scholastic  reforms.  D.  1842.  Ilis  chief  works 
are  a  preliminary  essay  to  the  first  American  edition  of 
the  English  poet  and  philosopher  Coleridge  ;  a  volume 
of  selections  from  the  Old  English  divines,  and  a  trans¬ 
lation  of  Herder's  Spirit  of  Hebrew  Poetry. 

Mar  shal,  n.  [Fr.  marichal ;  L.  Lat.  marschalcus, 
martscallus ;  Ger.  marschall',  O.  Ger.  marach,  ahorse, 
and  schalk,  servant.]  Originally,  a  servant  or  official 
who  had  charge  of  horses. 

— The  chief  officer  of  arms  who  regulates  combats  in  the 
lists,  or  tilt-yard. 

“  Nor  marshal  by,  as  kingly  rights  require."  —  Dryden. 

— A  herald  ;  a  harbinger  ;  a  pursuivant ;  one  who  goes  be¬ 
fore  a  prince  to  announce  his  coming,  and  provide  en¬ 
tertainment. 

"  Her  face  ...  a  marshal  to  lodge  the  love  of  her  in  his  mind.' 

Sidney. 

^One  who  regulates  the  ceremonial  of  rank  and  order  at 
a  feast,  or  any  other  assembly,  or  conducts  the  order  of 
precedence,  procession,  &c. 

"A  jolly  yeoman  marshal  of  the  hall."  —  Faerie  Queene. 

(Mil.)  In  France,  England,  &c.,  the  highest  rank  of 
military  officer;  as,  a  marshal  of  France,  a  field-mar¬ 
shal. 

(Amer.  Law.)  An  officer  of  the  United  States,  whose 
duty  is  to  execute  the  process  of  the  courts  of  the  U. 
States.  His  duties  within  the  district  for  which  he  is 
appointed  are  very  similar  to  those  of  a  sheriff.  Bouvier. 

—v.  a.  To  arrange  in  order  and  regularity ;  to  set  in 
proper  rauk  or  style  of  precedence;  to  place  in  suit¬ 
able  form ;  as,  to  marshal  a  procession.  —  To  lead,  as  a 
harbinger;  to  conduct  the  way  of. 

“Thou  marshallest  me  the  way  that  I  was  going."  —Shaks. 

Mar'siiall,  John,  an  American  statesman  and  jurist, 
li.  in  Fauquier  co.,  Va.,  in  1755.  His  father  was  a  man 


of  intelligence,  and  early  perceived  the  talents  of  Jolin;| 
but,  owing  to  a  want  of  means,  was  able  to  give  him  only 
a  limited  education,  first  under  the  care  of  a  clergyman 
at  a  distance  from  home,  and  at  the  end  of  a  year,  under 
another  clergyman  from  Scotland,  then  an  inmate  of 
his  father's  house.  M.  early  took  part  in  the  military 
service  of  the  Revolutionary  War,  beginning  with  the 
action  of  the  Virginia  militia  at  the  Great  Bridge,  under 
Lord  Dunmore.  He  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  cap¬ 
tain  in  1777,  and  was  present  at  the  battles  of  Brandy¬ 
wine,  Germantown,  and  Monmouth,  continuing  with 
his  company  till  the  expiration  of  its  term  of  service. 
In  the  midst  of  these  affairs,  he  obtained  his  first  knowl¬ 
edge,  of  law,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1780,  but 
returned  to  the  army  to  assist  in  repelling  the  invasion 
of  Arnold.  He  made  rapid  progress  in  the  legal  profes¬ 
sion,  and  in  1782  was  elected  to  the  legislature  of  his 
State,  where  he  continued  until  1796.  He  was  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Virginia  Convention  in  1788,  when  that  body 
ratified  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  In  1799 
he  was  sent  as  minister  to  France,  in  company  with 
Pinckney  and  Gerry,  but  was  unsuccessful  in  his  nego¬ 
tiations  with  the  Freuch  Directory.  On  his  return  to 
America,  in  1799,  he  was  elected  to  Congress,  where  he 
displayed  remarkable  ability,  particularly  in  his  speeches 
on  the  Robbins  case,  in  vindication  of  the  government. 
He  was  appointed  to  the  chief-justiceship  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  U.  States  in  1801,  in  which  he  displayed 
great  legal  ability  by  his  decisions.  He  D.  at  Philadel¬ 
phia,  ia  1835. 

Mar'shall,  in  Alabama,  a  N.E.  co. ;  area,  about  580 
sq.  m.  Rivers.  Tennessee  and  Paint  Rock  rivers.  Sur¬ 
face,  mountainous;  soil,  generally  fertile.  Cap.  Gun- 
tersville.  Pop.  (1890)  18,935. 

— A  post-office  of  Marshall  co. 

Marshall,  in  Illinois,  a  N.  central  co. ;  area,  about  400 
sq.  m.  Rivers.  Illinois  river,  Sand  and  Crow  creeks. 
Surface,  nearly  level ;  soil,  fertile.  Cap.  Lacon.  Pop. 
(1890)  13,653. 

— A  city,  cap.  of  Clarke  co.,  on  two  lines  of  railroad,  6  m. 
S.  of  Paris.  Pop.  (1897)  2,240. 

Marshall,  in  Indiana,  a  N.  co. ;  arm,  about  441  sq.  m. 
Rivers.  Yellow  and  Tippecanoe  rivers.  Surface,  level ; 
soil,  in  some  parts  fertile.  Cap.  Plymouth.  Pop.  (18901 
23,818. 

Marshall,  in  Iowa,  a  central  co. ;  area,  about  576  sq.  m. 
Rivers.  Iowa  river,  Timber  creek,  and  some  smaller 
streams.  Surface,  generally  level ;  soil,  fertile.  Cap. 
Marshalltown.  Pop.  (1895  )  27,320. 

— A  village  of  Henry  co.,  about  40  m.  S.W.  of  Muscatine. 

Marshall,  in  Kansas,  a  N.E.  co.,  adjoining  Nebraska; 
area ,  about  900  sq.  m.  Rivers.  Big  Blue  and  Little  Blue 
rivers,  Vermilion  and  several  other  small  creeks.  Sur¬ 
face,  diversified ;  soil,  very  fertile.  Cap.  Marysville. 
‘Pop.  (1890)  24,567. 

Marshall,  in  Kentucky,  a  S.W.  co.,  bordering  on 
Illinois;  area,  about  330  sq.  m.  Rivers.  Tennessee  and 
Clarke’s  rivers.  Surface,  moderately  hilly ;  soil,  fertile. 
Cap.  Benton.  Pop.  (1890)  11,287. 

— A  post-village  of  Bath  co. 

Marshall,  in  Michigan,  a  city,  cap.  of  Calhoun  co., 
about  43  m.  S.W.  of  Lansing.  It  is  finely  situated  on 
the  Kalamazoo  River  and  the  Mich.  Cent.  R.  R.,  and 
contains  extensive  manufactories.  Pop.  (1894)  4,599. 

Marshall,  in  Mississippi,  a  N.  co.,  adjoining  Tennessee ; 
area,  about  720  sq.  m.  Rivers.  Tallahatchie,  Tidpah, 
and  Coldwater  rivers.  Surface,  agreeably  diversified; 
soil,  fertile.  Cap.  Holly  Springs.  Pop.  (1890)  26,043. 

Marshall,  in  Missouri,  a  township  of  Platte  co. 

— A  city,  cap.  of  Saline  co..  on  the  Ch.  &  Alton  and  Mo. 
Pac.  R.Rs.,  85  m.  E.  of  Kansas  City ;  has  extensive  and 
varied  manufactures.  Pop.  (1897)  5,100. 

Marshall,  in  North  Carolina,  a  post-village,  cap.  of 
Madison  co.,  about  280  m.  W.  of  Raleigh. 

Marshall,  in  New  York,  a  township  of  Oneida  co. 

Marshall,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  and  township  of 
Highland  co.,  about  68  m.  E.  of  Cincinnati. 

Marshall,  in  Tennessee,  a  S.  central  co. ;  area,  about  350 
sq.  m.  Rivers.  Duck  river,  and  several  smaller  streams. 
Surface,  undulating  and  hilly;  soil,  generally  fertile. 
Cap.  Lewisburg.  Pop.  (1890)  18,906. 

Marshall,  in  Texas,  a  city,  cap.  of  Harrison  co.,  74  m. 
S.  of  Texarkana,  on  the  Texas  Pac.  R.R. ;  here  are 
located  the  shops  of  the  Tex.  Pac.  R.R.,  and  numerous 
other  manufacturing  industries.  Cotton  and  live  stock 
are  largely  shipped.  Pop.  (1897)  about  10,000. 

Marshall,  in  Wisconsin,  a  post-village  of  Dane  co., 
about  20  m.  E.  by  N.  of  Madison. 

Marshall,  in  Best  Virginia,  a  N.  co.,  adjoining  Penn¬ 
sylvania  on  the  E.,  and  Ohio  on  the  W. ;  area,  248  sq.  m. 
Rivers.  Ohio  river,  Fishing  and  Grave  creeks.  Surface, 
diversified  ;  soil,  fertile.  Min.  Coal  in  abundance.  Cap. 
Moundsville.  Pop.  (1890)  20,735. 

— A  village,  former  cap.  of  Clay  co.,  about  35  m.  E.N.E. 
of  Charleston. 

Mar'shaller,  n.  One  who  marshals,  or  disposes  in 
due  order,  (r.) 

“  Dryden  was  the  best  marshaller  of  English  words." — Trapp. 

Mar'shalling,  n.  Act  of  arranging  in  proper  rank 
or  order. 

(Her.)  The  arrangement  and  distribution  of  several 
coats  of  arms,  belonging  to  distinct  families,  in  the 
same  escutcheon  or  shield,  together  with  their  orna¬ 
ments,  parts,  and  appurtenances,  so  as  to  denote  the 
several  marriages  and  alliances  of  the  families. 

Marshalling  of  assets.  (Law.)  Disposition  of  assets 
in  proper  order  of  administration. 

Mar'shall's  Point,  in  Maine,  a  promontory  and 
light-house,  at  the  E.  entrance  of  Herring  Gut,  on  the 
coast  of  Lincoln  co.  It  exhibits  a  fixed  light  30  feet 
above  sea-level,  Lat.  43°  50'  N.,  Lon.  69°  9'  30"  W. 


Mar'shallsville,  in  Georgia,  a  post-village  of  Macon 
co.,  abt.  70  m.  S.W.  of  Milledge\ ille.  Pop.  (1897)  1,150. 

Mar'shallsvilie,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Wayne 
co.,  about  1(10  m.  N.E.  of  Columbus.  Pop.  (1S97)  410. 

Mar'shallton,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village  of 
Chester  co.,  about  30  m.  W.  of  Philadelphia.  Pop. 
(1897)  728. 

Mar'shalltown,  in  Iowa,  an  important  city  and  rail¬ 
road  center,  cap.  of  Marshall  co.,  about  50  m.  N.E.  of 
Des  Moines;  has  a  large  distributing  trade  and  has 
varied  industries,  including  the  manufacture  of  linseed 
oil  and  pork-packing.  It  is  one  of  the  largest  distrib¬ 
uting  centers  in  the  State.  Seat  of  the  Iowa  Soldiers’ 
Home.  Pop.  (1897)  13,100. 

Mar'shalsea,  n.  A  prison  formerly  existing  in  Loup 
don,  Eng.,  belonging  to  the  marshal  of  the  royal  housed 
hold. 

Court  of  Marshalsea,  a  judicial  court  formerly  held 
before  the  Lord  Steward  and  Marshal  of  the  Household 
to  the  English  monarchs,  to  decide  differences  among 
the  domestics  of  the  palace. 

Mar'shalsbip,  n.  Rank,  office,  or  vocation  of  a  mar¬ 
shal. 

Mar'sham,  or  Marshan,  in  Minnesota,  a  township  of 
Dakota  co. 

Marsh  bog,  in  New  Jersey,  a  village  of  Monmouth  c»., 
abt.  10  m.  S.E.  of  Freehold. 

Marsll  Creek,  in  Pennsylvania,  enters  the  Monocacy 
River  from  Adams  co. 

Marsli-el'der,  n.  (Bot.)  See  Iva. 

Marsh  field,  in  Indiana,  a  village  of  Scott  co.,  abt.  31 
m.  N.  of  Jeffersonville. 

— A  post-village  of  Warren  co.,  about  33  m.  S.W.  of  La 
Fayette. 

Marsh'field,  in  Iowa,  a  village  of  Jones  co.,  about  38 
m.  S.S.W.  of  Dubuque. 

Marsh'field,  in  Maine,  a  township  of  Washington 

co. 

Marsh'field,  in  Massachusetts,  a  post-village  and  town¬ 
ship  of  Plymouth  co.,  on  Massachusetts  Bay,  abt.  28  in. 
S.E.  by  S.  of  Boston. 

Marsh'field,  in  Missouri,  a  post-village,  caj).  of  Web¬ 
ster  co.,  abt.  30  m.  N.E.  of  Springfield. 

Marsh'field,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Athens  co., 
abt.  7  m.  W.  of  Athens. 

Marsh'field,  in  Vermont,  a  post-village  and  township 
of  Washington  county,  about  11  m.  E.N.E.  of  Mont¬ 
pelier. 

Marsh'field,  in  Wisconsin,  a  township  of  Fond  du  Lac 

co. 

Marsh'-gas,  Fire-damp,LightCariujretted  Hydrogen, 
Hydride  of  Methyl,  n.  ( Chem .)  A  hydrocarbon  which 
is  found  in  nature,  being  produced  wherever  vegetable 
matter  is  undergoing  decomposition  in  the  presence  of 
moisture.  The  bubbles  rising  from  stagnant  pools, 
when  collected  and  examined,  are  found  to  contain 
marsh-gas  mixed  with  carbonic  acid  ;  and  there  is  rea¬ 
son  to  believe  that  these  two  gases  represent  the  princi¬ 
pal  forms  in  which  the  hydrogen  and  oxygen  respec¬ 
tively  were  separated  from  wood  during  the  process  of 
its  conversion  into  coal.  This  would  account  for  the 
constant  presence  of  this  gas  in  the  coal-formations, 


where  it  is  usually  termed  fire-damp.  It  is  occasionally 
found  pent  up  under  pressure  between  the  layers  of 
coal ;  and  the  pores  of  the  latter  are  sometimes  so  full 
of  it  that  it  may  be  seen  rising  in  bubbles  when  the 
freshly  hewn  coal  is  thrown  into  water.  Perhaps  a 
similar  origin  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  liquid  hydrocar¬ 
bons  chemically  similar  to  marsh-gas,  which  are  found  so 
abundantly  in  Pennsylvania  and  Canada,  and  are  known 
by  the  general  name  of  petroleum.  Marsh-gas  is  obtained 
artificially  by  the  following  process:  —  500  grains  of 
dried  acetate  of  soda  are  finely  powdered  and  mixed  in 
a  mortar,  with  200  grains  of  solid  hydrate  of  potash,  and 
300  grains  of  powdered  quick-lime  —  or  with  500  grains 
of  the  mixture  of  hydrate  of  lime  and  hydrate  of  soda, 
which  is  sold  as  soda-lime.  The  mixture  is  heated  in  a 
Florence  flask,  or  better,  a  copper  tube,  for  the  alkali  cor¬ 
rodes  the  glass,  and  the  gas  collected  over  water,  (Fig. 
1717.)  The  M.-G.  will  be  easily  recognized  by  its  burning 
with  a  pale  illuminating  flame,  far  inferior  in  brilliancy 
to  those  of  olefiant  gas  and  acetylene,  but  unattended 
with  smoke.  The  properties  of  this  gas  deserve  a  care¬ 
ful  study,  on  account  of  the  frequent  fatal  explosions  to 
which  it  gives  rise  in  coal-mines,  where  it  is  often  found 
accumulated  under  pressure,  and  discharging  itself  with 
considerable  force  from  the  fissures  or  blowers  made  in 
hewing  the  coal.  Marsh-gas  has  no  characteristic  smell 
like  coal-gas,  and  the  miner  thence  receives  no  timely 
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warning  of  its  presence;  it  is  much  lighter  than  air 
(sp.  gr.  0  6596),  and  therefore  very  readily  diffuses  itself 
through  the  air  of  the  mine,  with  which  it  forms  an  ex¬ 
plosive  mixture  as  soon  as  it  amounts  to  one-eighteenth 
of  the  volume  of  the  air.  The  gas  issuing  from  the 
blower  will  burn  quietly  on  the  application  of  a  light, 
since  the  marsh-gas  is  not  explosive  unless  mixed  with 
the  air,  when  a  large  volume  of  the  gas  is  burnt  in  an 
instant,  causing  a  sudden  evolution  of  a  great  deal  of 
heat,  and  a  consequent  sudden  expansion  or  explosion 
exerting  great  mechanical  force.  The  most  violent 
explosion  takes  place  when  one  volume  of  marsh-gas  is 
mixed  with  two  volumes  of  oxygen,  since  this  quantity 
is  exactly  sufficient  to  effect  the  complete  combustion 
of  the  carbon  and  hydrogen  of  the  gas,  and  therefore  to 
evolve  the  greatest  amount  of  heat.  The  calculated 
pressure  exerted  by  the  exploding  mixture  of  marsh- 
gas  and  oxygen  amounts  to  37  atmospheres,  or  655  lbs. 
upon  the  square  inch.  Fortunately,  marsh-gas  requires 
a  much  higher  temperature  to  inflame  it  than  most 
other  inflammable  gases;  thus  a  solid  body  at  an  ordi¬ 
nary  red  heat  does  not  kindle  the  gas,  contact  with 
flame,  or  with  a  body  heated  to  whiteness,  being  required 
to  ignite  it. 

Marsli-har'rier,  n.  ( Zodl .)  See  Circus. 

Mars  Hill,  in  Maine, an  isolated  eminence  near  the  E. 
boundary  of  Aroostook  co.  It  terminates  in  two  peaks, 
one  1,506  feet,  and  the  other  1,363  feet  above  the  level 
of  St.  John’s  River. 

— A  post-village  and  township  of  Aroostook  co.,  abt.  135 
m.  N.N.E.  of  Bangor. 

Marsh  Is  lam!,  in  Louisiana,  an  island  and  light¬ 
house  at  the  entrance  to  Vermilion  Bay.  It  exhibits  a 
revolving  light  90  feet  high. 

Marsh'iness.  n.  State  of  being  marshy  or  swampy. 

Marsh'-mallOW,  n.  ( Bot .)  Althea  officinalis.  See 
Althea. 

.llarsh'-mar’igoltl,  n.  (Bot.  See  Caltha. 

Marsh-rosemary,  n.  (Bot.)  See  Statice. 

Marsh-samphire,  n.  (Bot.)  The  Salt-wort.  See 
Salicornia. 

marsh's  Appara  tus,  n.  (Chem.)  See  Arsenic. 

Marsh'-trefoil,  n.  (Bot.)  The  Men  y  ant  lies  trifoliata. 
See  Menyanthes. 

Jliirsh'y,  a.  Boggy;  wet;  fenny  ;  swampy;  resembling 
a  marsh  or  morass ;  as,  marshy  ground.  —  Belonging  to 
marshes;  produced  in  marshes  ;  as,  marshy  weeds. 

Marsh'y  Hope,  a  small  river,  rising  in  Kent  co., 
Delaware,  and,  flowing  S.W.  into  Maryland,  joins  the 
Nanticoke  from  Dorchester  co. 

Mar'si,  or  Mar'sians,  n.  pi.  (Anc.  Hist.)  A  nation 
of  central  Italy,  first  mentioned  in  Roman  history,  B.  c. 
340,  at  which  time  they  were  on  friendly  terms  with 
the  Romans,  against  whom  they  leagued  with  the  Sam- 
nites,  B.  c.  308.  They  concluded  a  treaty  with  the 
Romans  304  b.  c.,  hut  again  took  up  arms  b.  c.  301,  when, 
having  been  defeated,  they  were  compelled  to  purchase 
peace  by  the  cession  of  part  of  their  territory.  They 
became  faithful  allies  of  Home,  and  were  among  the 
first  to  offer  volunteers  to  the  fleet  and  army  of  Scipio, 
b.  c.  205.  In  the  Social,  sometimes  called  the  Marsic 
war,  B.  c.  91,  they  took  a  prominent  part,  and  gained 
several  victories  over  the  Romans ;  hut  in  the  next 
campaign,  b.  c.  89,  after  repeated  defeats,  they  were 
compelled  to  sue  for  peace.  The  Marsi  received  the  full 
rights  of  Roman  citizens,  and  from  that  time  ceased  to 
exist  as  a  separate  nation. 

Marsi'co  Nuo'vo,  a  town  of  Italy,  prov.  of  Naples, 
18  m.  S.  of  Potenza;  pop.  7,500.  Iu  1857  M.  was  nearly 
destroyed  by  an  earthquake. 

Marsilea'eese,  n.  pi.  (Bot.)  The  Pepper-wort  family, 
a  small  order  of  plants,  alliance  Lycopodales.  Diag. 
Many-celled  radical  spore-cases,  and  the  reproductive 
bodies  of  two  different  kinds.  —  They  consist  of  aquatic 
herbs  with  small  floating  or  creeping  stems.  They  are 
widely  distributed,  but  are  most  abundant  in  temperate 
regions.  There  are  4  genera  and  about  20  species.  Their 
properties  are  unimportant. 

llar'ston,  in  Wisconsin,  a  township  of  Sauk  coun¬ 
ty 

Mars'ton  Moor.  (Eng.  Hist.)  A  plain  in  Yorkshire, 
where  a  decisive  battle  was  fought  between  the  Royalists 
under  Prince  Rupert,  and  the  Parliamentary  army  un¬ 
der  Lord  Fairfax  and  Oliver  Cromwell,  July  2,  1644. 
It  commenced  about  7  o’clock  in  the  evening,  and  the 
left  wing  of  the  king’s  army  totally  routed  the  right 
wing  of  the  Parliamentarians;  but  Cromwell  with  his 
“  Ironsides  ”  managed  to  defeat  the  king’s  right  wing. 
After  a  severe  struggle,  victory  declared  in  favor  of  the 
Parliamentarians,  the  Royalists  losing  all  their  artillery, 
ammunition,  and  baggage. 

Harstl'pial,  Marsupialian,  Marsupian,  a.  [Fr.,  from 
Gr.  marsupion,  a  purse.]  (Zodl.)  Possessing  a  pouch  for 
the  carrying  of  callow  young,  as  the  Marsupiala. — 
Belonging  to  the  marsupiala. 

— n.  (Zool.)  One  of  the  Marsupialia,  q.v. 

Marsupialia,  or  Marsupiala,  (mar-su-pi-ai'le-a,)n.pl. 
(Zodl.)  An  order  of  mammalia,  which  differ  altogether 
from  others,  both  by  their  organization  and  by  the 
different  varieties  of  nourishment  which  they  consume. 
As  a  necessary  consequence  to  these  peculiarities,  we 
find  their  structure  altered  accordingly,  and  we  find 
among  them  the  organs  of  progression,  prehension,  and 
digestion  so  adapted  to  their  various  wants  and  habits, 
that  we  may  trace  in  them  some  of  the  prominent  char¬ 
acteristics  of  the  carnivorous,  insectivorous,  herbivorous, 
and  rodent  forms  of  other  mammalia.  Scaliger  chris¬ 
tened  the  first  species  of  marsupialia  brought  under  the 
notice  of  zoologists,  by  the  name  Animalia  crumenata  ; 
that  is,  in  other  words,  purse-bearing  animals.  The 
leading  feature  in  these  mammals  is  the  premature 
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birth  of  their  young,  which,  in  most  instances,  are  re¬ 
ceived  into  a  peculiar  pouch  on  the  abdomen  of  the 
mother,  where  they  are  nourished  till  they  have 
acquired  a  degree  of  development  corresponding  to  that 
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in  which  other  mammals  are  born.  The  young,  after 
they  are  able  to  walk,  also  resort  to  the  pouch  of  the 
mother  for  safety  in  times  of  danger.  With  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  the  Opossum  family,  or  Didelphid,*:,  (q.  v.,) 
found  in  America,  the  Marsupials  are  all  confined 
to  Australia  and  islands  immediately  adjacent ;  and  it 
is  a  singular  fact,  that  all  the  mammals  of  Australia, 
over  a  hundred  species  of  which  are  known,  belong  to 
this  order.  The  great  type  of  this  order  is  the  Kanga¬ 
roo,  q.  v. 

Marsu'piate,  a.  Relating  or  pertaining  to  the  mar¬ 
supials. 

Mar'supite,  n.  [From  Lat.  marsupium.J  (Pal.)  One 
of  a  genus  of  fossil  echinoderms,  shaped  like  a  purse. 

Mantell. 

Marsu'pium,  Marsu  pion.  n.  [Lat.  and  Gr., 
purse.]  (Zodl.)  The  pouch  in  which  marsupian  animals 
convey  their  callow  brood. 

— A  muscle  in  the  eye  of  hawks,  which  enables  them  to 
flatten  the  cornea,  so  as  to  see  to  a  great  distance. 

Brewer. 

(Med.)  A  sac  or  bag  with  which  any  part  is  fomented. 

Marsyas,  (mar’se-as,)  a  celebrated  piper  of  Celaenae,  in 
Phrygia.  He  was  so  skilful  in  playing  on  the  flute,  that 
he  was  generally  deemed  the  inventor  of  it.  Marsyas 
was  enamored  of  Cybele,  and  he  travelled  with  her  as 
far  as  Nysa,  where  he  had  the  imprudence  to  challenge 
Apollo  to  a  trial  of  his  skill  as  a  musician.  The  god  ac¬ 
cepted  the  challenge ;  and  it  was  mutually  agreed  that 
he  who  was  defeated  should  be  flayed  alive  by  the  cou- 
queror.  Each  exerted  his  utmost  skill,  and  the  victory, 
with  much  difficulty,  was  adjudged  to  Apollo.  The  god, 
upon  this,  tied  his  antagonist  to  a  tree,  and  flayed  him 
alive.  Marsyas  is  often  represented  on  monuments  as 
tied,  his  hands  behind  his  back,  to  a  tree,  while  Apollo 
stands  before  him  with  his  lyre  in  his  hands.  At  Celaenae, 
the  skin  of  Marsyas  was  shown  to  travellers  for  some 
time.  It  was  suspended  iu  the  public  place,  in  the  form 
of  a  bladder  or  a  football. 

Mart,  n.  [An  abbreviation  of  market,  q.  v.]  A  market; 
a  place  of  public  sale  or  traffic;  an  emporium. 

Martaban',  a  town  of  British  Burmah,  prov.  of  Marta¬ 
ban,  on  the  San-luen,  near  its  mouth,  10  miles  N.W.  of 
Moulmein,  and  92  E.S.E.  of  Rangoon;  Lat.  16°  28'  N.. 
Lon.  97°  30'  E.  Pop.  6,000. 

Mar'tageu,  n.  (Bot.)  The  Turk’s  Cap  (Lilium  mar- 
tagen). 

Mar'tel,  Charles.  See  Charles  Martel. 

Mar'tel-de-fer',  n.  [Fr.,  iron  hammer.]  An  instru¬ 
ment,  being  a  combination  of  hammer  and  pick,  used 
by  troopers,  in  former  times,  to  break  and  pull  armor  in 
pieces. 

Mart  ell',  in  Wisconsin,  a  post  township  of  Pierce) 
co. 

Mar'ten,  n.  ,[A.  S ■  mearlh  ;  Ger .  marder ;  Fr .  marte ; 
Lat.  mortis.]  (Zodl.)  See  Mustela. 

Mar'-text,  n.  A  blundering  preacher. 

Mar  tha.  (Script.)  The  sister  of  Lazarus  and  Mary,  at 
Bethany.  (See  John  xi.  5,  20-28,  xii.  11;  Luke  x.  38—42.) 

Martha  Fur'nace,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village 
of  Centre  co.,  abt.  100  m.  W.N.W.  of  Harrisburg. 

Mar'tha's,  or  Martha’s  Furnace,  in  Illinois,  a  village 
of  Hardin  co. 

Mar'tlia's  Vine'yard.  in  Massachusetts,  an  island 
in  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  off  the  S.  coast,  separated  from 
the  mainland  by  Vineyard  Sound ;  area,  abt.  120  sq.  m. 
It  comprises  a  part  of  Duke’s  co.  (q.  v.) 

Mar'thasvllle,  in  Missouri,  a  post-village  of  Warren  ) 
co.,  abt.  65  m.  E.  by  N.  of  Jefferson  City. 

Martial,  (mar'shal,)  a.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  martialis,  from  Mars, 
Martis. J  Military ;  pertaining  or  belonging  to  war ; 
adapted  for  war;  as,  a  martial  appearance  or  display, 
martial  preparations.  —Warlike;  brave;  valorous;  full 
of  military  spirit  or  ardor;  given  to  war;  as,  a  martial  \ 
nation.  —  Partaking  of  the  nature  or  spirit  of  war;  be¬ 
longing  to  an  army  or  navy ;  as,  martial  law,  a  court- 
martial.  —  Having  reference  to  iron,  called  Mars  by  the 
old  alchemists. 

Mar'tial,  (Marcus  Valerius  Martialis,)  a  Latin  epi¬ 
grammatist,  B.  about  40  A.  D.,  in  the  present  Aragon  in 
Spain.  His  poems,  which  consist  of  some  1,500  pieces, 
are  interesting  for  their  allusions  to  the  persons  and 
manners  of  the  times,  but  abound  with  indelicacies.  In 
the  Delphine  edition  of  1680,  these  were  omitted  from 
the  body  of  the  work,  and  published  all  together  at  the! 
end.  M.  went  to  Rome  when  about  20  years  of  age,  and 
obtained  the  favor  of  Domitian.  D.  104. 


Martialize,  (mar' shal-iz,)  v.  a.  To  cause  to  become 
warlike ;  as,  to  martialize  a  nation. 

Mar'tial  Law,  n.  [From  Lat.  martialis,  pertaining  to 
war.]  This  sentence,  which  has  no  definite  legal  mean¬ 
ing,  is  used  to  express  the  suspension  of  the  ordinary, 
and  the  substitution  of  arbitrary  tribunals  for  the  trial 
of  criminal  and  (if  need  be)  civil  cases,  by  the  authority 
of  the  President,  sanctioned  by  Congress,  in  consequence 
of  rebellion,  invasion,  or  insurrection.  It  is  usually  car¬ 
ried  out  by  putting  under  the  cognizance  of  courts-mar¬ 
tial  a  great  variety  of  subjects,  which  by  ordinary  mil¬ 
itary  law  do  not  appertain  to  them,  to  be  tried  in  a  sum¬ 
mary  way. 

Mar'tially,  adv.  In  a  martial,  military,  or  warlike 
manner. 

Mar'tialness,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  martial  or 
warlike. 

Mar'tick,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  township  of  Lancaster 

co. 

Mar'tick  ville,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village  of  Lan¬ 
caster  co.,  about  8  m.  S.  of  Lancaster. 

Martigues,  ( I.es,)  (mar-teeg',)  a  town  of  France,  dept. 
Bouches-du-Rhone,  on  an  island  in  the  channel  between 
the  lagoon  of  Berre  and  the  Mediterranean,  18  in.  W.N.W'. 
of  Marseilles.  Pop.  9,000. 

^lar'tin  I..  Pope,  succeeded  Theodore  in  649,  but  was 
deposed  by  the  Emperor,  and  banished,  after  suffering 
great  indignities,  to  the  Sarmatian  Chersonese,  where 
he  died  in  655,  being  afterwards  numbered,  for  his  suf¬ 
ferings,  among  the  saints. 

Martin  II.  succeeded  John  in  882,  but  died  within  18 
months  of  his  election. 

Martin  III.  ascended  the  papal  chair  on  the  death  of 
Stephen  IX..  in  943,  and  died  three  years  after. 

Martin  IV.,  (Nicolas  de  la  Brie,)  a  Frenchman,  succeeded 
Nicholas  III.  in  1281.  Having  been,  from  the  time  of 
bis  election,  a  devoted  adherent  of  Charles  of  Anjou,  he 
supported  that  monarch  with  all  his  influence,  and  even 
by  the  spiritual  censures  which  he  had  at  his  command, 
in  his  effort  to  maintain  French  domination  in  Sicily; 
and  it  is  to  his  use  of  the  censures  of  the  Church  in  that 
cause  that  many  Catholic  historians  ascribe  the  decline 
and  ultimate  extinction  of  the  authority  in  temporals 
which  the  Papacy  had  exercised  under  the  distinguished 
pontiffs  who  preceded  him.  It  is  in  his  time  that  took 
place  the  memorable  traged}  known  as  Yepres  Siciliennes. 

D.  1285. 

Martin  V.,  ( Otto  Colonna,)  was  elected  after  the  abdication  j 
of  Gregory  XII.,  and  the  deposition  of  John  XXIII.  and 
Benedict  XIII.,  his  election  finally  extinguishing  the  ! 
great  Western  Schism.  M.  presided  at  the  last  sessions 
of  the  Council  of  Constance,  and  the  Fathers  having 
separated  without  discussing  the  questions  of  reform,  at 
that  period  earnestly  called  for  in  the  Church,  M.  under¬ 
took  to  call  a  new  council  for  the  purpose.  The  coun¬ 
cil  was  summoned  accordingly,  after  several  years,  to 
meet  at  Siena,  and  ultimately  assembled  at  Basel  in 
1431.  M.  D.  in  the  same  year. 

Mar'tin,  Bon  Louis  Henri,  a  French  historian,  b.  in  St. 
Quentin,  1810,  has  devoted  his  life  to  the  publication  of 
an  Histoirede  France,  whose  third  edition,  greatly  en¬ 
larged  (16  vole.,  1855-1860),  is  the  best  and  most  com¬ 
plete  work  ever  published  on  French  history.  Several 
parts  of  his  great  work  have  been  honored  with  pecu¬ 
liar  distinction,  Henri  M.  having  received  the  first  Go- 
bert  prize  of  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions  for  the  volume 
devoted  to  religious  wars,  and  the  first  Gobei  t  prize  from 
the  French  Academy,  for  the  period  of  his  history  relat-  ! 
ing  to  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  D.  1883. 

Martin,  John,  an  English  painter,  b.  in  Northumber¬ 
land,  1789.  He  evinced  in  early  life  so  sincere  a  desire 
to  become  an  artist,  that  he  was  apprenticed  to  a  coach- 
maker  for  the  purpose  of  studying  herald-painting;  but 
after  a  short  time  he  was  placed  with  Bonifaccio  Musso, 
an  enamel-painter.  He  went  with  his  master  to  Lon¬ 
don  in  1806,  and  obtained  employment  in  the  firm  of 
Mr.  C.  Muss,  and  by  great  industry  and  perseverance 
soon  gained  that  knowledge  of  perspective  and  architec¬ 
ture,  which  was  so  valuable  to  him  in  after-life.  In  1812 
he  painted  a  large  picture,  Sadakin  Search  of  the  Waters 
of  Oblivion,  which  obtained  a  place  in  the  Royal  Acad¬ 
emy  Exhibition,  and  for  a  period  made  him  the  most 
popular  artist  of  his  country.  He  produced  a  number 
of  striking  works;  among  the  most  attractive  of  these 
pictures  are :  Belshazzar's  Feast,  The  Seventh  Plague, 
The.  Fall  of  Nineveh,  The  Eve.  of  the  Deluge,  and  the  De¬ 
struction  of  Herculaneum.  D.  1854. 

Martin,  (St.,)  was  the  son  of  heathen  parents,  and  b. 
about  316,  in  Hungary.  After  embracing  the  Christian 
faith,  his  rise  in  ecclesiastical  preferments  was  rapid, 
being  in  374  elected  bishop  of  Tours;  through  this  ami 
other  dignities,  he  preserved  the  same  simplicity  of  the 
monk,  iu  manners  as  well  as  dress.  He  was  the  founder 
of  the  monastery  of  Marmoutier ;  and  is  considered,  from 
his  special  labors  in  that  direction,  as  the  apostle  of  the 
Gauls.  He  is  also  reputed  to  be  the  author  of  a  Confes¬ 
sion  of  Faith  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  Many  mir¬ 
acles  are  attributed  to  him.  D.  397,  or  400. 

Martin,  Theodore,  an  Knglish  poet  and  critic,  b.  in 
Edinburgh,  1816.  In  1846  he  established  himself  at 
London  in  legal  practice,  and  speedily  made  a  figure  in 
the  literary  world,  as  one  of  the  authors  (in  conjunction 
with  Prof.  Aytoun,  q.  v.)  of  the  famous  lion  Gaultier 
Ballads,  and  by  his  splendid  translations  into  English 
verse  of  the  poems,  ballads,  and  dramas  of  Gothe  and 
Oehlenschlager.  M.’ s  translation  of  the  Odes  of  Horace, 
with  notes,  appeared  in  1860.  and  was  immediately  re¬ 
published  in  the  U.  States;  bis  translation  of  Catullus, 
in  1861.  His  fine  renderings  into  English  verse  of  Dante’s 
Vita  Nuova,  and  Gothe’s  Faust,  were  given  to  the  world 

)  in  1862.  Mr.  M.  is  married  to  Miss  Helen  F’aucit,  the 
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celebrated  tragedienne.  He  Was  knighted  in  1880,  and 
in  the  same  year  was  elected  Lord  Rector  of  St.  Andrew’s 
University. 

Mar  tin,  n.  [Fr.  martinet .]  ( Zool .)  A  genus  of  birds 
of  the  Swallow  family.  The  best  known  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  species  is  the  Purple-martin,  Prague  purpurea ,  the 
largest  of  the  swallows.  It  arrives  in  February  at  New 
Orleans,  and  in  Boston  towards  the  end  of  April.  The 
color  of  the  male  is  a  rich  deep  purplish-blue,  with 
the  wings  and  tale  brownish-black;  the  female  is  of  a 
more  dusky  appearance,  and  has  the  under  surface  of 
the  body  varied  with  yellowish  stains.  The  Purple- 
martin  feeds  on  the  larger-winged  insects,  as  wasps, 
bees,  Ac.  Their  flight  is  graceful,  easy,  and  swift;  they 
are  expert  in  catching  their  insect  prey,  in  bathing  and 
drinking  while  on  the  wing,  and  in  performing  aerial 
evolutions  to  the  annoyance  of  their  bird  enemies;  they 
are  very  bold,  and  hesitate  not  to  attack  crows  and 
hawks,  which,  from  their  superior  powers  of  flight,  they 
drive  away ;  even  the  fierce  little  king-bird  (sometimes 
called  field  martin),  with  similar  fighting  propensities, 
has  to  yield  to  the  strong  and  swift  martin.  They  perch 
easily  upon  trees,  and,  notwithstanding  the  shortness  of 
their  legs,  walk  well  upon  the  ground.  It  builds  its 
nest  of  sticks  and  grass  about  10  days  after  its  arrival,  and 
lays  from  4  to  6  eggs.  Audubon  the  naturalist  observes 
of  this  bird,  with  regard  to  the  estimation  in  which  it  is 
held  :  “  I  had  a  large  and  commodious  box  built  and  fixed 
on  a  pole  for  the  reception  of  the  martins,  in  an  inclosure 
near  my  house,  where,  for  some  years,  several  pairs  had 
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reared  their  young.  The  erection  of  such  houses  is  a 
general  practice,  the  Purple-martin  being  considered  as 
a  privileged  pilgrim,  and  the  harbinger  of  spring.” 

Mar'tiu,  in  Indiana,  a  S.S.W.  co. ;  area,  abt.  340  sq.  m. 
Rivers.  East  Fork  of  White  River,  Lick,  and  other 
creeks.  Surface,  hilly  ;  soil,  fertile.  Min.  Coal  and  iron, 
Cap.  West  Shoals.  Pop.  (1890)  13,973. 

Mar'tin,  in  Michigan,  a  prosperous  post-towrnship  of 
Allegan  co. 

Mar'tin,  in  Minnesota,  a  S.  co.,  adjoining  Iowa;  area, 
about  720  sq.  m.  Rivers.  Chanyuska  river,  and  some 
smaller  streams,  affluents  of  the  Blue  Earth  river, 
besides  several  lakes.  Surface,  level ;  soil,  fertile.  Cap. 
Fairmount.  Pop.  (1895)  i3,981. 

Mar'tin,  in  North  Carolina,  an  E.  co. ;  area,  about  570 
sq.  m.  Rivers.  Roanoke  and  Tar  rivers,  besides  several 
smaller  streams.  Surface,  level ;  soil,  in  some  parts 
fertile.  Cap.  Williamston.  Pop.  (1890)  15,221. 

Mar'tindale  t’reefe,  in  Indiana,  enters  Whitewater 
river  from  Wayne  co. 

Mar'tindale  Depot,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of 
Columbia  co.,  about  35  m.  S.  by  E.  of  Albany. 

Martineau  ( mdr-tin-6 '),  Harriet,  an  English  author 
and  political  economist,  was  born  in  1802,  and  descended 
from  an  old  Huguenot  family.  Miss  M.  early  entered 
upon  a  literary  career,  and  became  a  prolific  and  popular 
writer.  Besides  a  number  of  educational  and  devotional' 
works  of  smaller  pretensions,  Miss  M.  was  the  author  of 
Traditions  of  Palestine  (1831) ;  Illustrations  of  Taxation, 
and  Poor  Laws  and  Paupers  (1832) ;  Society  in  America 
(1834) ;  Retrospect  of  Western  Travel  (1838) ;  Deerhrook, 
a  novel  (1839);  and  The  Hour  and  the  Man  (1840);  For¬ 
est  and  Game-law  Tales  (1844);  Eastern  Life ,  Past  and 
Present  (1848);  The  Laws  of  Man's  Nature  and  Devel¬ 
opment  (1851) ;  a  condensed  version  of  Comte’s  Positive 
Philosophy  (1853).  History  of  England  during  the 
Th  irty  Years'  Peace  ;  British  India  ;  Health,  Husbandry, 
and  Handicraft,  Ac.,  form  her  principal  later  works. 
In  1869  appeared  from  her  pen  Biographical  Sketches, 
being  her  reminiscences  of  some  of  the  most  distin¬ 
guished  characters  of  the  last  half-century.  D.  1876. 

Msirtinet',  n.  [Fr.]  A  precise,  punctilious,  or  strict 
disciplinarian;  —  said  to  be  so  called  from  a  Colonel  Mar¬ 
tinet,  of  the  army  of  Louis  XIV.  of  France,  who  w»as 
notorious  for  his  rigorous  conduct,  and  who  invented  a 
peculiar  whip,  called  by  his  name,  for  the  purpose  of 
military  punishment. 

Martinet',  Mart'net,  n.  [Fr.  martinet.]  (Naut.) 
A  small  line  fastened  to  the  leech  of  a  ship’s  sail,  to 
bring  that  part  of  the  leech  lying  next  to  the  yard-arm 
close  to  the  yard,  preparatory  to  the  sail  being  furled. 

Mar'tinetisin,  n.  Stringent  application  of  discipline. 

Martinet'ta,  in  Wisconsin,  a  township  of  Brown 
co. 

Martinez,  (mar-tee’nez,)  in  California,  a  town,  cap.  of 
Contra  Costa  county,  about  25  miles  N.E.  of  San 
Francisco  co. 

Martinez  tie  la  Rosa,  Francisco,  a  Spanish  states¬ 
man,  diplomatist,  and  man  of  letters.  B.  in  Granada,  1789. 
After  taking  an  active  part  in  the  Peninsular  struggle 
against  Napoleon,  he  went  to  England  to  study  the  prin- 1 


ciples  of  constitutional  government,  and  on  his  return 
in  1813  became  a  member  of  the  Cortes.  After  the 
restoration  of  Ferdinand,  in  the  following  year,  M.  was 
imprisoned  for  6  years  on  account  of  his  liberal  opin¬ 
ions.  The  revolution  of  1820  setting  him  at  liberty,  he 
became  Secretary  of  State,  and  after  the  downfall  of  the 
Constitution  through  French  interference,  retired  to 
Paris,  and  there  engaged  in  literary  pursuits.  After  the 
French  revolution  of  1830,  M.  returned  to  Spain,  and 
became  premier,  when  he  established  a  new  constitu¬ 
tion,  the  famous  estatuto  real.  In  1840  he  went  as  am¬ 
bassador  to  Paris,  and  in  1842-3,  to  Rome.  In  1851,  re¬ 
turning  home,  he  was  appointed  president  of  the  senate, 
and,  in  1858,  president  of  the  council  of  state.  D.  1862. 
M.  was  the  author  of  many  highly-esteemed  novels, 
lyrical  pieces,  and  dramas,  the  most  popular  of  the 
latter  being  the  Conspiracy  of  Venice.  He  also  wrote  a 
review  of  the  French  revolutionary  period  entitled 
Espiritu  del  Siglo,  10  vols.,  Madrid,  1835-41. 

Mar'tindale,  Mar't iiifjal,  n  [Fr.  martingale; 
Sp.  martingala,  a  martingale,  an  old  kind  of  breeches.] 
(Manuf.)  A  strap  or  thong  fastened  to  the  girth  under 
a  horse’s  belly,  and,  at  the  other  end,  to  the  musrole 
passing  between  the  fore-legs. 

( Naut .)  (Sometimes  called  dolphin- striker .)  A  short 
vertical  spar  depending  from  the  bowsprit,  used  for 
reeving  the  stays. 

Martilli'co,  in  the  West  Indies.  See  Martinique. 

Martin'icus  Island,  in  Maine,  an  island  in  the  S. 
part  of  Penobscot  Bay ;  Lat.  43°  46'  30"  N.,  Lon.  68° 
49'  W.  It  bears  two  fixed  lights,  40  ft.  apart,  and  82  ft. 
above  the  sea. 

Martinique,  (mar-tin-eek1 .)  [Sp.  Martinico.]  The 
most  N.  of  the  Windward  group  of  the  Caribbee  Islands, 
W.  Indies,  belonging  to  France.  It  is  abt.  30  in.  S.  by 
E.  of  Dominica,  and  20  m.  N.  of  St.  Lucia.  Lat.  (of 
Mount  Palee)  14°  48'  N.,  Lon.  61°  10'  W.  Area,  about 
380  sq.  m.  The  surface  is  much  diversified  with  moun¬ 
tains  and  valleys,  the  latter  of  which  are  exceedingly 
fertile,  and  produce  sugar,  coffee,  cocoa,  and  cotton,  be¬ 
sides  the  usual  tropical  fruits.  The  island  is  evidently 
of  volcanic  origin,  there  being  six  extinct  craters,  while 
the  interior  is  traversed  by  immense  masses  of  igneous 
rock,  which,  in  some  places,  are  covered  with  primeval 
forests,  and  in  others  rise  to  great  elevations.  The 
streams  are  numerous  but  small,  and  are  only  naviga¬ 
ble  for  boats  within  a  few  miles  of  their  mouths.  There 
are  several  excellent  harbors,  the  best  of  which  is  Port 
Royal,  on  the  S.W.  side.  The  chief  town  is  St.  Pierre, 
on  the  N.W.  coast.  The  administration  of  M.  consists 
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MARTINIQUE  DURING  THE  ENGLISH  ATTACK  IN  1794. 
of  a  governor  and  privy  council  of  7  members,  aided  by  a 
colonial  council  of  30  members.  It  was  discovered  in  1493 
by  the  Spaniards,  and  settled  by  the  French,  1635,  the 
aboriginal  race  becoming  eventually  extinct.  In  1794 
it  was  taken  by  the  British;  but  restored  to  the  French 
in  1802.  Subsequently,  it  again  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  British  (1809),  and  was  again  (1814)  restored  to 
France.  Slavery  was  abolished  in  1848. 

Mar'tininas,  n.  [ Martin  and  mas.?.]  (Eccl.)  The 
feast  of  St.  Martin,  held  on  the  11th  November.  (Some¬ 
times  written  martlemas.) 

Martino,  ( mar-tee'no ,)  a  village  of  Brazil,  abt.  170  m. 
W.  of  Natal ;  pop.  2,000. 

Mav'tlnsbnrg;,  in  Illinois,  a  post-village  and  town¬ 
ship,  the  former  cap.  of  Pike  co.,  about  45  m.  S.E.  of 
Quincy. 

Mar'tinsburg'.  in  Indiana,  a  post-town  of  Washington 
co.,  about  12  m.  S.S.E.  of  Salem. 

Mar'tinsbnrg'.  in  New  York,  a  post-township  ofLewis 
co.,  about  130  m.  N.W.  of  Albany.  Pop.  (1897  )  2,140. 

Mar't Disbars,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Knox  co., 
about  40  m.  E.N.E.  of  Columbus. 

Mar'tinsbnrg;,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-borough  of 
Blair  co.,  abt.  112  m.  W.  of  Harrisburg.  Pop.  (1897)660. 

— An  unimportant  village  of  Butler  co.,  about  18  m. 
N.N.E.  of  Butler. 

Mar'tinsbnrg,  in  West  Virginia,  an  important  town, 
cap.  of  Berkeley  co.,  on  B.  A  O.  and  Cumb.  Vail.  R.Rs., 
100  m.  W.  of  Baltimore,  Md.  Here  are  extensive  mills, 
railroad  repair  shops,  besides  other  industries.  Pop. 
(1897)  about  11,000. 

Martin's  Creek,  in  Pennsylvania,  flows  into  the 
Delaware  river  from  Northampton  co. 

— A  post-village  of  Northampton  co.  Pop.  (1897)  360. 

Mar'tinsville.  in  Illinois,  a  post-village  of  Clarke 
co.,  about  85  m.  E.  by  N.  of  Vandalia.  Pop.  (1897)  850. 


j  Mar'tinsville,  in  Indiana,  a  city,  cap.  of  Morgan  co., 

I  about  31  m.  S.S.W.  of  Indianapolis.  Pop.  (1897)  3,090. 

Mar'tinsville,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of  Niagara 
co.,  about  15  m.  N.  of  Buffalo. 

Mar'tinsville,  in  Ohio,  a  village  of  Belmont  co.,  on 
the  Ohio  river,  about  2  m.  above  Wheeling,  W.  Virginia. 

— A  post-vill.  of  Clinton  co.,  about  10  m.  S.  of  Wilmington. 

Mar't  insville,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village  of  Lan¬ 
caster  co. 

Mar'tinsville,  in  Virginia,  a  post-village,  cap.  of 
Henry  co.,  about  207  m.  W.S.W.  of  Richmond. 

Mar'tintown,  a  village  of  Glengarry  co.,  prov.  of 
Ontario,  about  75  ra.  S.W.  of  Montreal. 

Martin  Vas  Islands,  a  cluster  of  rocky  islets  in 
the  Atlantic  Ocean,  abt.  940  m.  E.N.E.  of  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

Martirios,  (mar-tee're-oce,)  a  village  of  Brazil,  abt.  450 
m.  N.N.W.  of  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

Mart'let,  n.  [From  Fr.  martinet.]  A  martinet,  a  kind 
of  house-swallow. 

(Her.)  A  fanciful  bird,  shaped  like  a  martin  or  swal¬ 
low,  but  depicted  with  short  tufts  of  feathers  in  the 
place  of  legs.  It  is  the  difference  or  distinction  of  a 
fourth  son. 

Mart'ly,  a.  Resembling,  or  belonging  to  a  mart,  (r.) 

Mart'net,  n.  (Naut.)  See  Martinet. 

MartOS-y  -  Fnensanta,  (mar'tose-e-foo-ain-san'ta.) 
a  town  of  Spain,  prov.  of  Jaen,  16  m.  S.W.  of  the  city 
of  Jaen.  It  is  much  resorted  to  for  its  mineral  waters. 
Pop.  12,000. 

Mart'ville.  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of  Cayuga  co., 
abt.  175  m.  W.  by  N.  of  Albany. 

Martyn'ia,  n.  (Bot.)  A  gen.  of  plants,  ord.  Pedalia- 
cere,  including  the  Unicorn  Plant,  M.  pmboscidea,  native 
along  rivers  from  Pennsylvania  to  Louisiana ;  stem  1  to  2 


Fig.  1721.  —  martynia  proboscidea. 
ft.  long;  leaves  paler  beneath  ;  corolla  pale,  dull-yellow, 
very  large,  the  limb  nearly  as  broad  as  the  leaves,  spot¬ 
ted  with  brownish-purple.  It  is  a  hardy  annual  plant 
of  strong  growth,  with  curious  seed-pods,  very  highly 
prized  for  pickling.  They  should  be  used  when  tender 
—  about  half  grown. 

Martyr,  (mar'tur,)  n.  [Fr. ;  Sp.  martir ;  It.  martire; 
Gr.  martyr  ;  perhaps  akin  to  Ileb.  mare,  sight,  vision  ; 
from  raa,  to  see.]  One  who  suffers  death  or  persecution 
on  account  of  his  religious  belief. — One  who,  for  the 
sake  of  a  great  cause  or  ruling  principle,  makes  sacrifice 
of  life,  estate,  or  worldly  station. 

(Eccl.  Hist.)  In  the  early  Church,  many  Christians 
suffered  death  at  the  hands  of  the  Romans,  bearing  wit¬ 
ness  to  the  truth  of  Christianity  with  their  blood.  Many 
of  these  underwent,  with  astonishing  fortitude,  the  most 
cruel  tortures,  and  doubtless  in  this  way  contributed 
greatly  to  the  spread  of  Christianity.  Those  who  suffer 
persecution  on  account  of  their  faith,  but  short  of  death, 
were  called  confessors.  The  martyrs  were  supposed  to 
enjoy  very  peculiar  privileges.  According  to  some,  they 
passed  at  once  to  the  full  enjoyment  of  heaven,  for  which 
others  had  to  wait  till  the  day  of  judgment.  Martyrdom 
was  thought  so  meritorious  that  it  was  called  the  second 
baptism,  or  baptism  in  blood ;  and  in  any  case  in  which 
a  catechumen  was  apprehended  and  slain  for  the  name 
of  Christ  before  he  could  be  admitted  into  the  Church 
by  baptism,  his  martyrdom  was  deemed  sufficient  to 
answer  all  the  purposes  of  that  sacrament.  The  day  of 
martyrdom,  as  being  held  to  be  the  day  of  the  martyrs’ 
entering  into  eternal  life,  is  called,  by  the  Roman  Catho¬ 
lic  Church,  natal  or  birth-day,  and  as  such  is  celebrated 
with  peculiar  honor,  and  with  special  religious  services. 
Their  bodies,  clothes,  books,  and  the  other  objects  which 
they  had  possessed  are  honored  as  relics,  and  their 
tombs  are  visited  for  the  purpose  of  asking  their  inter¬ 
cession.  Stephen,  the  proto-martyr,  was  stoned  in  Jeru¬ 
salem  (Acts  vii.  58-60)  in  May,  31 ;  Polycarp,  the  last  of 
the  Apostolic  Fathers,  suffered  death  in  169.  Eusebius, 
who  wrote  in  the  beginning  of  the  4th  century,  is  the 
first  writer  who  gives  an  account  of  the  early  martyrs. 

— V.  a.  To  sacrifice  to  death  for  adherence  to  religious 
faith,  or  any  great  cause  which  one  believes  to  be  the 
truth;  to  martyrize.  —  To  torment;  to  torture;  to  per¬ 
secute,  with  acute  mental  or  bodily  pain. 

41  Martyred  with  the  gout.44  —  Pope. 

Mar'tyrtlom,  n.  The  doom  or  death  of  a  martyr;  the 
suffering  of  violent  death  on  account  of  adherence  to 
religious  faith ;  loyalty,  or  devotion  to  any  great  principle 
of  truth  or  belief. 

Martyriza'tion,  n.  Act  of  martyring  ;  state  of  mar¬ 
tyrdom  ;  torment ;  torture. 

Mar'tyrize,  v.  a.  [L.  Lat.  martyrizare.]  To  cause  to 
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suffer  martyrdom;  to  make  a  martyr  of;  as,  “ martyr¬ 
ized  society.”  —  E.  B.  Browning . 

Mar'tyrly,  adv.  After  the  manner  of  a  martyr. 

Hiirlyrelog'ic,  Mart-yrolog'ical,  a.  Relating, 
or  pertaining  to  martyrology ;  registered  in  a  catalogue 
or  book  of  martyrs. 

Hartyrol'ogist,  n.  A  writer  of  martyrology,  or 
record  of  martyrs. 

Martyrol  ogy,  n.  [Gr.  martyr,  and  logos,  a  discourse.] 
(Eccl.  Hist.)  A  catalogue  or  list  of  those  who  have  suf¬ 
fered  martyrdom  in  the  cause  of  Christ,  with  an  account 
of  their  lives  and  sufferings.  The  M.  of  Eusebius  was 
celebrated  in  the  early  Church,  and  was  translated  into 
Latin  by  Jerome;  but  it  is  now  lost.  The  so-called 
Roman  M.  is  designed  for  the  entire  Church,  and  was 
published  by  authority  of  Gregory  XIII.,  with  a  critical 
commentary  by  the  celebrated  Cardinal  Baronius  in 
1586.  A  still  more  critical  edition  was  issued  by  the 
learned  Jesuit,  Herbert  ltosweid. 

Manila,  n.  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants,  ord.  Asterace.se. 
They  are  European  herbs,  well  alternate,  much  divided 
leaves.  The  May-weed,  M.  cotula,  is  an  ill-scented  plant, 
naturalized  in  all  waste  places,  especially  by  roadsides, 
in  patches  of  great  extent,  presenting  almost  a  uniform 
whitish  surface  when  in  blossom. 

Marvao,  (mar-vowng' ,)  a  town  of  Brazil,  about  150  m. 
N.E.  of  Oeiras;  pop.  4,000. 

Mar'vel,  n.  [Fr.  merveille ;  It.  maraviglia,  from  Lat. 
mirabilis —  miror,  to  look  on  with  wonder;  akin  to 
Ileb.  mare,  vision,  from  rad,  to  see.]  A  wonder;  a 
miracle;  a  prodigy;  that  which  enchains  the  attention, 
or  excites  wouder,  admiration,  astonishment,  or  unqual¬ 
ified  surprise. — Wonder;  astonishment;  admiration, ac¬ 
companied  with  awe. 

— v.n.  To  wonder;  to  feel  unqualified  amazement  or  as¬ 
tonishment,  mingled  with  admiration. 

"Harry,  I  only  marvel  where  thou  spendest  thy  time."— Shales. 

Mar'vel,  in  Missouri,  a  post-village  of  Bates  co.,  about 
150  m.  W.  by  S.  of  Jefferson  City. 

Mar'vell,  Andrew,  an  English  patriot  and  publicist,  b. 
at  Hull,  1620,  and  educated  at  Cambridge  University. 
After  spending  several  years  in  foreign  travels,  he  was 
appointed  secretary  of  embassy  at  Constantinople,  and 
after  his  return  to  England,  in  1657,  became  secretary 
to  the  poet  Milton.  After  the  Restoration,  he  repre¬ 
sented  his  native  town  in  Parliament,  and  soon  became 
distinguished  as  the  most  disinterested  and  incorrupt¬ 
ible  man  of  his  day.  As  a  political  writer,  and  as  a  poet 
and  satirist,  his  merits  were  of  the  highest  order.  Charles 
II.  delighted  in  his  wit  and  conversation,  although  ob¬ 
noxious  to  the  government,  by  reason  of  his  outspoken 
denunciation  of  political  chicanery  and  jobbery.  The 
latter,  indeed,  sought  to  make  an  ally  of  the  opponent 
it  feared;  but  M.  steadily  refused  to  sacrifice  his  per¬ 
sonal  and  political  integrity,  and  on  one  occasion  being 
sent  a  present  of  £1,000,  "as  a  mark  of  the  king’s  pri¬ 
vate  esteem,”  he  rejected  the  gift  without  hesitation, 
although  obliged,  after  the  envoy’s  departure,  to  send 
to  a  friend  for  the  loan  of  a  guinea.  “  Honest  Andrew 
Marvell  ”  D.  in  1678. 

Mar'vellous,  a.  [Fr.  merveilleux.]  Causing  wonder, 
or  a  great  degree  of  surprise ;  wonderful ;  amazing ; 
strange;  astonishing.  —  Surpassing  credit  or  belief;  in¬ 
credible;  having  the  appearance  of  something  super¬ 
human  or  preternatural ;  as,  a  marvellous  story. 

The  marvellous.  (Rhet.)  That  which  is  character¬ 
ized  by  occult  or  preternatural  powers  or  qualities ;  — 
correlative  to  the  probable. 

Mar'vellously,  adv.  Wonderfully;  strangely;  in  a 
manner  to  excite  wonder  or  surprise. 

Mar'velloiisness,  n.  Quality  of  being  marvellous; 
wonderfulness ;  strangeness. 

Mar'vel  of  Peru,  n.  (Bot.)  See  Mirabilis. 

Ilar  viit,  in  New  Vork,  a  post-village  of  Chautauqua 
co.,  abt.  280  m.  W.  by  S.  of  Albany. 

Mar'vinst,  in  Iowa,  a  village  of  Adair  co.,  about  170  m. 
W.S.W.  of  Iowa  city. 

Mar'war,  Joudpoor,  or  Joodpoor,  a  State  of  N.  Hindu¬ 
stan,  tributary  to  the  British,  between  Lat.  24°  and  28° 
N.,  and  Lon.  70°  and  75°  E. ;  area,  34,132  sq.  m.  Mar- 
war  may  be  taken  as  the  type  of  the  old  Rajpoot  States 
of  N.W.  India.  The  country  consists  generally  of  open 
plains,  the  hills  being  almost  confined  to  the  S.  The 


Fig.  1722.  —  marwar,  or  joudpoor. 
soil,  almost  everywhere  watered  by  torrents  and  afflu¬ 
ents  of  the  Loouee,  or  Salt  River,  produces  heavy  crops 
•f  barley  and  other  kinds  of  grain.  The  inhabitants  are 
chiefly  Rajpoots.  Within  the  limits  of  M.  there  are 
several  thousand  towns  and  villages,  many  consisting 
•f  from  500  to  1,000  houses.  Pop.  1,783,600.  — Joodpoor, 
the  cap.  of  M.,  is  100  m.  W.S.W.  of  Ajmeer ;  pop.  80,000. 


Ma'ry,  The  Blessed  Virgin,  (Heb.  Miriam ,)  called  in 
the  New  Testament  The  Mother  of  Jesus, is  held  in  high 
honor  by  all  Christians,  and  her  intercession  is  invoked 
with  a  higher  religious  worship  and  a  firmer  confidence 
than  that  of  all  the  other  saints,  not  only  in  the  Roman 
Church,  but  in  all  the  Christian  Churches  of  the  East  — 
the  Greek,  the  Syrian,  the  Coptic,  the  Abyssinian,  and 
the  Armenian.  The  incidents  in  her  personal  history 
recorded  in  Scripture  are  few  in  number,  and  chiefly  re¬ 
fer  to  the  Annunciation,  and  to  her  relations  with  our 
Lord.  Many  theological  questions  respecting  the  Virgin 
Mary  have  been  raised  among  Christians  of  the  various 
Churches,  which  would  be  quite  out  of  place  here.  See, 
among  other  works,  Life  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary, 
translated  from  the  French  of  the  Abbe  Orsini,  by  Mrs. 
J.  Sadlier  (8vo.,  New  York). 

Mary,  the  mother  of  Mark  the  Evangelist.  She  had  a 
house  in  Jerusalem,  where  the  followers  of  Jesus  were 
wont  to  convene.  Hither  Peter,  when  delivered  from 
prison  by  the  angel,  came  and  knocked  at  the  gate. 
(Jc£s  xii.  12.) 

Mary,  the  wife  of  Cleophas,  and  mother  of  James  the  Less 
and  Joses,  (Matt,  xxvii.  56,  61 ;  Luke  xxiv.  10 ;  John  xix. 
25.)  This  last  passage  leaves  it  uncertain  whether  this 
Mary  was  sister  to  Mary,  our  Lord’s  mother,  or  not. 
Some  suppose  that  four  persons  are  there  named  :  Christ’s 
mother,  his  mother’s  sister,  Mary  of  Cleophas.  and  Sa¬ 
lome.  She  believed  early  in  Jesus  Christ,  and  accom¬ 
panied  him  in  some  of  his  journeys,  to  minister  to  him ; 
followed  him  to  Calvary,  and  was  with  his  mother  at  the 
foot  of  his  cross.  She  was  also  present  at  his  burial ; 
prepared  perfumeB  to  embalm  him,  and  was  early  at  his 
sepulchre  on  the  morning  of  his  resurrection. 

Mary,  the  sister  of  Lazarus,  whom  our  Lord  raised  from 
the  dead.  Her  character  presents  a  beautiful  compan¬ 
ion-picture  to  that  of  her  more  active  aud  impulsive 
sister  Martha.  Contemplative,  confiding,  and  affection¬ 
ate,  it  was  like  heaven  to  her  to  sit  at  the  feet  of  her 
adored  Teacher  and  Lord.  (Luke  x.  39-42.)  The  char¬ 
acter  of  the  two  sisters  was  well  contrasted  at  the  sup¬ 
per  in  Bethany,  after  the  resuriection  of  Lazarus.  No 
service  was  too  humble  for  Martha  to  render,  and  no 
offering  too  costly  for  Mary  to  pour  out,  in  honor  of  their 
Saviour.  (John  xi ,  xii.  1-8.)  This  occurrence  should 
not  be  confounded  with  that  described  in  Luke  vii.  37-50. 

Mary,  the  Magdalene,  or'  native  of  Magdala,  on  the  sea 
of  Galilee.  She  was  foremost  among  the  honorable 
women  who  ministered  unto  Christ  and  his  disciples. 
(Matt,  xxviii.  1-10;  Mark xv.  47,  xvi.  1-10;  Luke  xxiv. 
1-12  ;  John  xx.  1,  2,  10-18.)  She  was  especially  devoted 
to  Christ  for  his  mercy  in  casting  out  from  her  seven 
evil  spirits.  (Luke  viii.  2,  3.)  She  was  early  at  his 
tomb;  and  lingering  there  when  the  disciples  had  re¬ 
tired,  she  was  the  first  to  throw  herself  at  the  feet  of 
the  risen  Saviour.  There  is  no  evidence  that  she  was 
ever  a  profligate. 

Mary  I.,  Qcekn  op  England,  daughter  of  Henry  VIII. 
aud  his  first  queen,  Catherine  of  Aragon,  was  B.  at 
Greenwich  Palace,  1516.  Being  educated  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  faith,  she  early  espoused  her  mother’s  cause 
during  the  proceedings  for  divorce  then  pending,  and 
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thereby  became  estranged  from  her  father.  After  the 
death  of  queen  Anne  Boleyn,  (q.  v.,)  in  1539,  M.  was  in¬ 
duced  to  acknowledge  the  king  as  head  of  the  Reformed 
Church  of  England,  and  yielded  an  outward  conformity  to 
the  successive  changes  of  religion  during  Henry’s  reign, 
thereby  securing  to  herself  the  succession  (after  her 
brother),  by  Act  of  Parliament  passed  in  1514.  During 
the  reign  of  her  half-brother.  Edward  VI.,  M.  steadfastly 
refused  to  conform  to  the  Protestant  religion  ;  which  led 
to  the  attempt  to  transfer  the  succession  to  the  crown  to 
her  cousin,  Lady  Jane  Grey  (q.  r.),  to  her  own  exclusion. 
This  proceeding  failed,  although  Lady  Jane  was  actually 
proclaimed  ou  Edward’s  death  in  1553.  and  M.  entered 
London  in  triumph.  She  immediately  set  herself  to  the 
task  of  undoing  the  work  of  the  preceding  reign,  and 
re-establishing  the  Roman  Catholic  faith.  She  liberated 
the  imprisoned  Roman  Catholic  prelates,  substituting 
Archbishop  Cranmer,  Bishop  Latimer,  and  other  leading 
Protestant  divines  in  their  stead  ;  sent  Lady  Jane  Grey 
and  her  husband.  Lord  Guilford  Dudley,  to  the  block  on 
a  charge  of  treason;  and  on  the  instigation  of  Gardi¬ 
ner  (q.  v.),  proclaimed  the  repeal  of  all  the  laws  of 
Henry  VIII.  and  Edward  VI.  for  the  maintenance  of  the 


Reformed  religion.  An  insurrection,  headed  by  Sir 
Thomas  Wyat,  having  for  its  object  the  prevention  of 
her  union  with  Philip  II.  of  Spain,  was  suppressed  after 
considerable  bloodshed,  and  the  marriage  took  place  at 
Winchester  in  1554.  The  remainder  of  j/.’s  reign  is  but 
a  record  of  relentless  persecution  of  the  adherents  of 
the  Reformation  ;  her  chief  advisers  being  her  husband, 
Philip,  Cardinal  Pole,  aud  Bishop  Gardiner.  Id  1557, 
war  being  renewed  between  France  and  Spain,  and  M. 
taking  sides  with  Spain,  Calais  was  lost  to  the  English 
nation, — (after  being  held  by  them  for  about  250  years,) — 
a  blow  so  keenly  felt  by  M.  that  she  is  stated  to  have 
declared  on  her  dying-bed  that,  “  alter  I  am  dead,  you 
will  find  Calais  lying  at  my  heart.”  M.,  whose  health 
had  never  been  good,  died  in  1558,  and  wus  buried  iu 
Westminster  Abbey. 

Mary,  Qdeen  of  Scots.  See  Mauy  Stuart. 

Mary  Anil,  in  Ohio,  a  township  of  Licking  coun¬ 
ty- 

Mary  Ann  Furnace,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  village  of 

Cumberland  co. 

Ma'ry  bo  roujg-ti,  a  borough  and  town,  cap.  of  Queen’s- 
co.,  Ireland,  abt.  53  m.  S.W.  of  Dublin  ;  pop.  3,633. 

Ma'ry-bu<l,  n.  (But.)  The  marigold. 

“  Twinkling  mary-buds — Shake, 

Ma'rylaml,  the  most  northern  of  the  S.  division  of 
States  forming  the  American  Union,  is  situated  between 
Lat.  38°  and  39°  43'  N.,  and  Lon.  75°  3'  and  79°  32'  W. 
from  the  meridian  of  Greenwich,  or  2°  31'  W.,  and  1° 
58'  E.  from  Washington.  It  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by 
Pennsylvania,  W.  and  S.W.  by  Virginia  and  W.  Virginia, 
E.  by  Delaware,  and  S.E.  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  Its 
outline  is  extremely  irregular,  except  on  the  N.  and  E., 
where  it  is  separated  from  the  adjoining  States  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania  and  Delaware  by  Mason  and  Dixon’s  line.  On 
the  S.,  the  Potomac  River,  with  its  circuitous  course,  is 
its  limitary  stream,  and  divides  it  from  Virginia.  The 
main  body  of  the  E.  section  of  M.  is  bounded  by  the 
Delaware  State-line;  but  a  narrow  strip,  projecting  east¬ 
ward  to  the  Atlantic,  intrudes  itself  between  that  State 
and  the  Virginia  portion  of  the  Chesapeake  peninsula. 
The  extreme  length  of  the  State  is  196  miles,  and  its 
greatest  width  120  miles,  its  narrowest  point  is  about  5 
miles.  Chesapeake  Bay  and  the  Susquehanna  River  di¬ 
vide  M.  into  two  parts.  All  lying  E.of  the  Bay  and  River 
is  called  the  Eastern  Shore,  and  all  W.  of  the  Bay  anil 
River  the  Western  Shore.  Area  of  the  latter  is  about 
double  that  of  the  former.  The  State,  including  its 
waters,  covers  about  11,124  square  miles,  but  of  land  only 
9,356  sq.  miles. —  Gen.  Desc.  That  division  known  as  the 
tide-water  section 
of  the  State  is  sep¬ 
arated  by  Chesa¬ 
peake  Bay  into  2 
parts,  viz.  —  that 
known  as  the 
Eastern  Shore, 
comprising  por¬ 
tions  of  Harford 
and  Baltimore 
cos.,  aud  the  5 
most  S.  cos.  W.  of 
the  Bay,  with  the 
exception  of  the 
narrow  strip  be¬ 
tween  Baltimore 
and  Havre  de 
Grace.  The  other 
division  ( Western 
Shore)  of  this  sec¬ 
tion  is  in  the  general  form  of  a  triangle,  whose  base  is  the 
Baltimore  and  Washington  Railroad,  and  its  apex  Point 
Lookout,  the  distance  between  these  points  being  abt.  70 
m.  in  a  direct  line ;  while  the  two  sides  of  the  triangle  are 
formed  by  the  Patapsco  River  and  Chesapeake  Bay,  and 
the  Potomac  River  on  the  W.  The  latter  river  is  navi¬ 
gable  along  its  entire  border,  in  this  section,  for  vessels 
of  the  largest  class,  varying  in  breadth,  as  it  does,  from 
about  7%  miles,  at  its  embouchure,  to  about  1  mile  at 
Washington,  the  head  of  the  tidal  stream.  Numerous 
creeks,  inlets,  and  small  bays,  branching  both  from  this 
sestuary  and  from  the  still  larger  expanse  of  the  Chesa¬ 
peake,  afford  safe  harbors  and  convenient  landing-places. 
The  Patuxent  River,  also  emptying  into  Chesapeake 
Bay,  traverses  this  section  of  the  State,  running  parallel 
to  the  Potomac,  with  safe  navigation  for  steamers  and 
small  craft  for  about  40  miles  from  its  mouth.  The  W. 
division  of  the  tide-water  section  embraces  Anne  Arun¬ 
del,  Prince  George,  Calvert,  Charles,  and  St.  Mary's  cos., 
together  with  portions  of  those  of  Baltimore  and  Har¬ 
ford.  This  division  has  for  its  boundaries  Chesapeake 
Bay  on  the  W.,  and  the  Potomac  on  the  E., and  possesses 
a  gently  rolling  surface,  having  neither  abrupt  nor 
broken  elevations,  nor  any  considerable  area  of  level, 
flat  land,  or  swamps.  It  is,  also,  both  well  wooded  and 
amply  supplied  with  excellent  water.  The  E.  shore  of 
the  tide-water  division  of  M.  actually  includes  that  part 
of  the  State  E.  of  the  Chesapeake  Bay,  and  S.  of  the 
Philadelphia,  Wilmington,  and  Baltimore  Railroad,  and 
comprises  all  that  portion  of  Cecil  county  S.  of  the  above 
road,  together  with  the  cos.  of  Kent,  Queen  Anne,  Caro¬ 
line,  Talbot,  Dorchester,  Somerset,  and  Worcester.  Its 
E.  frontier  is  Mason  and  Dixon’s  line,  separating  ft  from 
Delaware  at  its  N.  extremity,  while  its  S  limit  is  found 
in  the  Atlantic  Ocean  in  Worcester  co.  With  Chesa¬ 
peake  Bay  skirting  it  on  the  W.,  it  is  bounded  on  the  S. 
by  the  outlying  segment  of  Virginia,  forming  a  length 
of  about  125  miles,  with  an  average  breadth  of  about  30. 
The  cos.  lying  in  this  division  are  intersected  by  numer¬ 
ous  rivers,  small  bays,  and  inlets,  permitting,  generally, 
a  considerable  navigable  water-system.  The  principal 
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streams  are  the  Pocomoke,  Choptank,  Wye,  Chester,  and 
Sassafras  rivers.  The  soil  of  this  section  is,  for  the  most, 
highly  fertile  and  alluvial.  —  The  second  grand  section 
of  this  State  is  the  Blue  Ridge  division ,  including  all 
that  part  of  M.  between  the  tide-water  division  on  the 
E.,  and  the  Mountain  or  Alleghany  division  on  the  W., 
extending  entirely  through  the  State  from  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  line  on  the  N.,  to  the  Potomac  separating  it  from 
"Virginia  on  the  S.  Commencing  at  the  head  of  tide-water 
of  the  streams  emptying  iuto  Chesapeake  Bay,  it  ex¬ 
pands  into  a  broad  belt  of  country  to  the  foot  of  the 
Alleghanies,  becoming  known  thereby  as  a  slope  of  the 
Alleghany  range.  This  tract  is  formed  principally  of 
parallel  plateaux  of  gently  progressive  elevation,  with 
lertile  valleys  nestling  between.  Through  these  valleys, 
at  nearly  right  angles,  a  riparian  system,  finding  its 
many  outlets  in  the  Chesapeake,  effectually  drains  the 
basin  of  the  country,  besides  affording  abundant  water¬ 
power  for  manufacturing  purposes.  The  hilly  spurs, 
generally  parallel  with  the  ocean,  culminate  first  in  a 
well-defined  crest  known  as  Parr’s  Ridge,  in  the  W.  part 
of  Montgomery,  Howard,  and  in  Carroll  cos.,  whence  a 
gradual  slope  extends  to  the  Monocacy  River,  and  meet¬ 
ing  the  Monocacy  Valley,  proceeds  W.  to  the  foot  of 
Cacoctiu  Mountain, between  which  and  the  South  Moun¬ 
tain  lie  the  beautiful  dales  known  as  the  Middletown 
and  Harhaugh's  valleys.  Between  the  Blue  Ridge  and 
the  foot  of  the  Alleghanies,  in  the  W.  part  of  Washing¬ 
ton  co.,  is  the  famous  Hagerstown  Valley.  This  section 
embraces  the  same  varieties  of  soil,  improved  to  an  equal 
extent,  as  the  best  of  the  famous  wheat-lands  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania  and  N.  Y.  State,  with  all  the  advantages  of  a 
milder  climate.  It  is  a  region,  indisputably,  of  the  high¬ 
est  salubrity,  with  the  best  class  of  soils  for  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  all  the  staple  cereals  and  vegetables,  abounding 
in  almost  unlimited  water-power,  with  numerous  quar¬ 
ries  of  granite,  marble,  roofing-slate,  soapstone,  and  other 
building-materials  of  capital  quality,  with  large  deposits 
ef  iron-ore,  besides  some  good  mines  of  copper  and  asbes¬ 
tos,  and  with  chrome  deposits,  whose  extent  may  supply 
all  that  is  needed  of  the  article  in  commerce.  The  soils 
in  this  region  are  of  variable  productiveness,  arid  hence 
bear  a  corresponding  ratio  in  value,  being  worth  from  $10 
to  $200  per  acre,  according  to  improved  quality  and  con¬ 
venient  location.  Formed  as  they  are  from  the  same  kind 
•f  geologic  strata  as  the  soils  of  the  corresponding  re¬ 
gion  in  the  neighboring  States  N.,  they  have  tiie  great  ad¬ 
vantage  of  being  less  influenced  by  rigor  of  climate  than 
is  the  case  in  the  latter  States,  and  are,  accordingly,  far 
more  valuable,  as  a  longer  period  of  time  for  profitable 
farm-labor  is  obtained,  and  a  less  consumption  of  domes¬ 
tic  material  required,  than  where  there  is  a  somewhat 
prolonged  winter.  These  soils  are  all  cheaply  and 
readily  improved,  retain  their  amelioration  with  much 
tenacity,  and  have  easy  access  to  limestone — one  of  the 
permanent  aids  to  fertility  —  at  cheap  rates.  The  cli¬ 
mate  is  most  favorable,  the  resources  for  agricultural 
industry  largely  diffused  and  easily  attainable,  and  the 
means  of  transportation  to  and  from  its  markets  quite 
handy  and  convenient.  Finally,  the  whole  belt  is  as  well 
timbered  as  it  is  watered.  —  The  third,  and  last,  terri¬ 
torial  section,  called  the  Mountain  or  Alleghany  Division , 
(consisting  of  Alleghany  co.,)  embraces  by  far  the  largest 
area  of  any  of  the  counties,  forming  the  long  and  nar¬ 
row  segment  of  country  impinged  upon  by  W.  Virginia 
on  the  S.,  and  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Pennsylvanian 
border;  presenting  a  maximum  length  of  abt.  -13,  with, 
in  its  widest  part,  a  breadth  of  abt.  30  m.  The  Poto¬ 
mac  River,  here  barely  navigable  at  high-water  for  flat- 
bottomed  boats,  forms  its  entire  S.  limit  of  demar¬ 
cation.  The  surface  of  this  division  is  much  broken 
by  spurs  of  the  Alleghany  chain  which  surround  it. 
One  of  the  most  striking  and  curious  features  of  this 
district  is  the  glades  —  large,  level,  swampy  bodies  of 
land  interspersed  between  the  higher  ridges  of  the 
mountains.  This  tract  is  sometimes  for  miles  found  as 
level  as  any  of  the  marshes  bordering  the  sea-board, 
and  is  covered  with  a  luxuriant  covering  of  wild  grass 
without  timber  or  dendritic  growths  of  any  kind.  They 
accordingly  form  fine  pasturage  for  large  flocks  of 
cattle,  which  are  brought  hither  from  Virginia,  during 
the  summer  months,  for  feeding.  The  soil  descends  to 
the  depth  of  many  feet,  contains  a  large  proportion  of 
vegetable  matter,  and,  from  this  cause,  is  dark,  thin, 
and  chaffy,  resembling  very  much  the  Black  Gum 
Swamp  soils  of  the  lower  cos.  of  the  E.  Shore.  The 
Little  Savage  Mountain,  an  offset  of  the  Alleghanies, 
divides  the  E.  —  which  flow  into  the  Potomac  —  from  the 
W.  waters,  that  find  their  outlet  in  the  Ohio.  The  sum¬ 
mits  of  the  mountains  range  from  1,500  to  2,700  feet 
above  high-water  mark ;  and  though  the  climatic  tem¬ 
perature  in  summer  is  pleasant,  the  seasons  are  back¬ 
ward  and  the  winters  of  long  duration  and  great  sever¬ 
ity.  The  crops  most  generally  grown  are  oats  and 
buckwheat,  rye,  wheat,  and  Indian  corn.  The  alluvial 
bottoms  yield,  principally,  corn ;  buckwheat  and  rye 
are  confined  more  especially  to  the  higher  elevations  of 
the  country,  while  wheat  is  almost  exclusively  restricted 
to  the  clay-limestone  lands  in  the  eastern  part.  Min. 
Geologically,  the  formations  vary  with  the  elevation  of 
the  surface.  Alluvial  deposits  exist  in  the  southern 
section  on  both  sides  of  the  bay,  north  of  which  the 
formation  is  Tertiary,  while  northwest  of  this  lie  rneta- 
morphic  rocks.  These  are  followed  by  a  wide  belt  of 
Silurian  and  Devonian  rocks,  while  at  Cumberland 
Carboniferous  strata  begin.  An  abundant  deposit  of 
marl  occurs  in  the  Tertiary  strata,  while  the  metamor- 
phic  rocks  are  characterized  by  gneiss,  granite,  lime¬ 
stone,  and  iron.  The  Carboniferous  strata  are  rich  in 
veins  of  bituminous  coal  of  the  best  quality.  What  is 
called  the  Eastern  coal  fields  embraces  an  area  of  120 1 


sq.  m.  of  coal  formation,  the  average  thickness  of 
workable  coal  suitable  for  commercial  use  being  ap¬ 
proximately  11  feet.  One  remarkable  vein  in  the 
George’s  creek  district  is  14  feet  thick.  The  middle 
Alleghany  coal  field  produces  a  fine  compact  article, 
approaching  nearest  in  its  composition  to  the  Pitts¬ 
burg  coal.  Large  quantities  of  iron  ore  exist  almost 
throughout  the  State  and  the  bog-ore  worked  on  the 
Eastern  Shore  yields,  on  an  average,  from  40  to  50  per 
cent,  of  metal.  Copper  mines  are  extensively  worked 
in  the  middle  district,  and  almost  all  the  chrome  used 
in  the  United  States  comes  from  the  same  location. 
Limestone  is  everywhere  found  in  abundance,  and 
marble  is  plentiful,  the  State  yielding  over  200  kinds  of 
marble,  some  of  which  is  equal  to  that  of  Italy.  Large 
beds  of  clay  exist  near  Baltimore,  from  which  bricks  of 
peculiar  excellence  are  made,  and  there  are  in  the 
same  vicinity  quarries  of  valuable  soapstone.  The  other 
mineral  products  include  sandstone,  gneiss,  kaolin, 
alum,  green  vitriol,  Ac. — Agric.  and  Nat.  Prud.  M.  is, 
essentially,  an  agricultural  State,  having,  on  the  whole, 
an  exceedingly  fertile  soil,  though  patches  of  poor  land 
occur  here  and  there  toward  the  coast.  Large  quan¬ 
tities  of  excellent  wheat,  of  a  variety  supposed  to  be 
peculiar  to  this  State,  are  raised,  especially  on  the  E. 
Shore;  the  crop,  however,  is  somewhat  precarious,  and 
Indian  corn  is  the  main  reliable  product.  Tobacco  is 
another  great  staple,  and  is  grown  almost  exclusively 
within  a  belt  of  country  on  the  W.  Shore.  M.  ranks  as 
the  seventh  tobacco-growing  State  in  the  Union,  as  far 
as  absolute  quantity  is  concerned,  while,  pro  rata  to  its 
population,  it  stands  higher.  The  chief  varieties  of  the 
cereals  and  pulse  of  the  more  N.,  and  some  common  to 
to  the  more  S.  States,  are  produced.  Sorghum  flourishes 
in  great  perfection.  The  cultivated  grasses  are  clover, 
timothy,  rye-grass,  herd-grass — all  growing  luxuri¬ 
antly  ;  and  there  are,  besides,  many  indigenous  grasses 
which  afford  an  almost  constant  good  pasturage  for 
cattle  and  other  stock.  Cotton  is  raised  chiefly  for 
domestic  purposes;  and  hemp  and  flax  are  cultivated  in 
the  W.  part  of  the  State.  Hemp,  dairy-produce,  hops, 
wine,  bees-wax,  maple-sugar,  and  molasses  also  form 
considerable  items  of  field  and  farm  production.  The 
cultivation  of  the  silk-worm  obtains,  but  is  compara¬ 
tively  as  yet  undeveloped.  Fruits  and  vegetables  of 
the  choicest  qualities  yield  a  prolific  harvest;  of  the 
pomological  class,  melons,  cantaloupes,  peaches,  apples, 
pears,  apricots,  nectarines,  various  kinds  of  berries, 
grapes,  plums,  figs,  and  pomegranates  afford  an  abun¬ 
dant  supply  from  the  earliest  part  of  the  season  to  the 
latest.  Many  of  the  forest  trees,  especially  the  oak, 
hickory  and  beech,  by  their  abundant  mass  furnish 
copious  food  for  hogs.  The  forests  and  fields,  too, 
abound  with  many  excellent  wild  fruits  of  the  nut  and 
and  berry  varieties.  M.  possessed  in  1890,  as  per  the 
census  returns,  40,798  farms,  containing  3,412.908  acres 
of  improved,  and  1,539,482  of  unimproved  land,  the 
land  and  its  improvements  being  valued  at  $175,058,550, 
the  live  stock  at  $19,194,320,  and  the  estimated  value 
of  farm  products  $26,443,364.  The  principal  grain  pro¬ 
duct  at  date  of  the  latest  report  was  16,531.205  bushels 
of  corn,  grown  on  616,836  acres;  7,800,756  of  wheat,  on 
458,868  acres;  and  2,320,070  of  oats,  on  88,530  acres. 
The  production  of  tobacco  was  7,010,380  pounds,  on 
11,822  acres. — Meterol.  The  climate  of  the  hilly  part  of 
M.  is  healthy  and  agreeable;  but  along  the  coast-line 
the  summer  heats  are  frequently  oppressive,  and  fatal 
fevers  often  prevail ;  the  mean  summer  temperature 
of  the  State  may  be  stated  as  73°  4',  while  the  mean 
annual  temperature  at  Baltimore  is  about  53°  Fahr. 
The  winters  are  often  cold,  which  weather  is  intensified 
and  protracted  particularly  around  Baltimore  and 
Washington  by  the  large  bodies  of  fresh  ice-water 
brought  by  the  Potomac  and  Susquehanna  from  their 
mountain  sources.  This  cold  influence  materially 
retards  the  advent  of  spring  ;  thus,  summer-fruits  and 
spring-flowers  are  from  10  to  14  days  earlier  at  Annapo¬ 
lis  and  parts  adjacent  than  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
before-mentioned  cities,  although  not  a  half  a  degree  S. 
of  them. — Zoijl.  The  fauna  of  M.  much  resembles  that 
of  the  surrounding  States;  the  forests  abound  with 
game — pheasants,  partridges,  snipe,  woodcocks,  wild- 
pigeons,  raccoons,  opossum,  deer,  Ac. ;  and,  for  sporting- 
needs,  the  red  and  gray  fox.  The  feathered  tribe  is 
also  represented  by  considerable  numbers  of  wild 
geese,  swans  and  turkeys,  as  well  as  woodcock,  grouse, 
and  quail  (locally  known  as  partridges).  The  estuaries 
of  the  Chesapeake  are  annually  visited,  on  the  approach 
of  the  cold  season,  by  immense  flocks  of  wild  ducks, 
including  various  species,  prominent  among  which  is 
the  favorite  “  canvas-back,”  which  is  fouud  nowhere 
else  in  equal  perfection.  The  fisheries  are  numerous 
and  important,  those  of  shad  and  herring  in  Chesa¬ 
peake  Bay  and  its  tidal  arms  being  unsurpassed  in 
quantity  and  excellence  by  any  others  in  the  country. 
Rock-fish,  sturgeon,  mullet,  tailor,  trout,  sunfish,  Ac., 
are  caught  in  great  numbers,  besides  molluscs  and 
Crustacea,  in  the  shape  of  oysters,  crabs,  turtles,  and 
that  epicurean  bonne-houche,  the  diamond-back  terra¬ 
pin.  I’iscicultural  industry,  indeed,  furnishes  employ¬ 
ment  to  millions  of  capital,  and  thousands  of  hands 
yearly.  M.  is  estimated  to  possess  some  370  sq.  m.  of 
oyster  beds,  producing  annually  about  20,000,000  bushels 
of  oysters,  and  may,  therefore,  he  said  to  divide  with 
the  neighboring  State  of  Virginia  the  monopoly  of  the 
American  oyster  trafiic. — Com.,  Manufact.,  <tc.  The 
ruling  manufactures  consist,  principally,  of  coarse  cotton 
and  woollen  fabrics,  salt,  hardware,  earthenware,  pig- 
cast-,  and  wrought-iron,  leather,  and  bread-stuffs.  The 
principal  articles  of  export  are  flour,  tobacco,  salted 
and  cured  provisions,  cauned  fruit  and  oysters;  after 


these  come  lumber,  iron,  Indian  corn,  flax-seed,  and 
beaus.  As  regards  foreign  commerce,  M.  takes  high 
place'in  the  Union,  and  the  shipments  of  grain  from 
Baltimore  aie  of  great  importance. — Railroads  and 
Inland  Navigation.  The  canals  and  railroads  of  M.  are 
on  a  scale  commensurate  with  its  wealth  and  commer¬ 
cial  importance.  The  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal,, 
constructed  to  unite  Georgetown,  D.  C.,  with  Pittsburg, 
on  the  head-waters  of  the  Ohio,  was  completed  in  1845. 
It  is  for  the  greater  part  from  6U  to  70  leet  in  width, 
though  in  places  it  is  contracted  to  50  and  expanded  tO' 
150  feet;  its  depth  is  6  feet.  The  rise  to  Williamsport, 
105  miles  from  Georgetown,  is  353  feet,  which  is  over¬ 
come  by  44  locks,  luO  feet  long  by  15  wide.  There  are 
in  this  distance  119  culverts  and  5  aqueducts,  one  of 
which  is  1,714  feet  in  length  ;  culverts,  aqueducts  and 
locks  are  all  built  of  solid  stone  masonry.  There  are  in 
this  State  over  1,400  miles  of  railroad,  irrespective  of 
sectional  lines;  of  these  railways  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  was  one  of  the  most  stupendous  works  of  the  kind 
ever  undertaken  on  the  American  continent,  and  it  has- 
largely  contributed  to  the  advancement  of  M.,  and 
especially  of  its  great  seaport,  Baltimore,  in  her  com¬ 
mercial  supremacy.  In  the  solidity  of  its  construction 
and  in  the  beauty  and  novelty  of  its  scenery,  this  road 
has  no  superior  in  this  country.  The  policy  of  the 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  hits  always  been  loyal  to 
the  trade  of  M.'s  metropolitan  city. — Pol.  Div.~  The 
State  is  divided  iuto  23  counties,  as  follows: 


Eastern  Shore. 


Caroline, 
Cecil , 
Dorchester, 
Kent, 

Queen  Anne, 


Somerset, 

Talbot, 

Wicomico, 

Worcester. 


Western  Shore. 


Alleghany, 
Anne  Arunde, 
Baltimore, 
Calvert, 
Carroll, 
Charles, 
Frederick, 


Garrett, 

Harford, 

Howard, 

Montgomery, 

Prince  George,. 

St.  Mary's, 

Washington. 


Principal  Cities  and  Towns.  Baltimore,  Annapolis  (State 
cap.),  Havre  de  Grace,  Port  Tobacco,  Elkton,  Frederick, 
Ellicott’s  Mills,  Chesapeake  City,  Chestertown.  Easton, 
Hagerstown,  Cambridge,  Boonesboro,  Cumberland,  Ac. 
— Covt.  The  government  of  this  State  is  founded  on 


Fig.  1725. — view  ox  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  railroad. 

the  Constitution  of  1867.  The  legislative  power  is- 
vested  in  a  Senate  of  twenty-six  members,  elected  for 
four  years  (one-half  every  second  year),  and  a  House 
of  Delegates,  consisting  of  91  members,  chosen  every 
second  year  by  the  votes  of  all  male  citizens  above  21 
years  of  age,  who  have  resided  a  year  in  the  State,  and 
six  months  in  the  co.  for  which  the  franchise  is  ten¬ 
dered.  Members  of  both  houses  must  possess  a  resi¬ 
dential  State  qualification  of  three  years,  and  a  district 
one  of  twelve  months,  besides  which  the  eligibility  of 
senators  does  not  attach  under  the  age  of  24,  nor  that 
of  delegates  under  21.  The  legislature  convenes  on  the 
first  Wednesday  of  each  biennial  January,  and  is 
directed  in  the  Senate  by  a  president;  in  the  House  by 
a  speaker.  M.  is  divided  into  three  gubernatorial  sec¬ 
tions,  east,  north,  and  central,  from  each  of  which  the 
governor  is  elected,  in  rotation,  by  a  plurality  of  votes, 
for  four  years,  and  receives  a  salary  of  $3,600  per 
annum.  The  governor,  as  chief  of  the  executive,  ap¬ 
points  the  secretary  of  state,  and  certain  other  officers, 
treasurer,  comptroller,  Ac.  The  judiciary  comprises  a 
court  of  appeals,  presided  over  by  a  chief  justice  and 
three  puisne  judges,  elected  by  popular  vote  for  a 
period  of  ten  years  or  until  70  years  of  age;  and  of 
eight  circuit  courts,  each  under  the  direction  of  a 
judge,  also  elected  for  ten  years.  There  are,  in  addition, 
local  courts  of  minor  importance.  County  attorneys  aie 
elected  by  the  people  for  a  term  of  four  years,  and  all 
judicial  and  legal  functionaries  hold  office  only  during 
good  behavior. — Finances.  The  net  State  debt  of  ill.  in 
1890  was  $8,434,368,  against  which  the  State  holds  stocks 
and  bonds  in  public  works  for  a  much  larger  amount. 
The  municipal  debts  amounted  to  $32,847,264,  ot 
which  about  half  was  that  of  the  city  of  Baltimore, 
whose  net  liabilities  on  Jan.  1,  1897,  were  $14,922.620. — 
Religion  and  Education.  The  Roman  Catholic  and  Metho- 
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dist  communions  form  the  predominant  religious  ele¬ 
ment  among  the  Marylanders.  As  regards  education, 
M.  has  recently  made  a  radical  alteration  in  its  system 
of  public  teaching,  that  of  1864  having  been  abolished, 
and  a  new  and  improved  one  substituted.  The  present 
law  does  away  with  the  State  superintendent  and  Board 
of  Education,  and  transfers  their  duties  to  the  trustees 
and  professors  of  the  State  Normal  School.  It  also  gives 
every  county  control  over  its  school  system,  by  eaoh 
county  electing  triennially  its  school  commissioners, 
and  each  school  district  annually  its  own  trustees.  A 
State  tax  of  10  cents  on  the  $100  is  levied  for  the  exclu¬ 
sive  use  of  the  schools,  and  each  county  is  required  to 
have  a  local  tax  to  make  up  the  amount  required  by  the 
county.  County  examiners  take  the  place  of  the  old 
county  superintendents.  Separate  taxes  are  authorized 
for  the  support  of  grammar  schools.  In  1894  the  schools 
in  operation  throughout  the  State  numbered  4,318,  with 
an  enrollment  of  204,846  pupils,  of  whom  about  one-fifth 
are  colored.  Each  county  provides  a  high  school  or 
academy,  which  gives  secondary  instruction  and  trains 
pupils  for  college.  Educational  progress  is,  indeed, 
highly  satisfactory  since  the  adoption  of  the  new  sys¬ 
tem,  and  great  results  may  be  anticipated  therefrom. 
The  State  possesses  several  large  and  important  colleges, 
including  Johns  Hopkins  University,  Maryland  Uni¬ 
versity,  and  St.  Mary’s  College,  with  a  library  of  20,000 
volumes,  and  Baltimore  and  Loyola  Colleges,  all  at 
Baltimore;  St.  John’s  College  at  Annapolis;  Mount  St. 
Mary’s,  at  Emmetsburg,  and  Washington  College,  at 
Chestertown.  Numerous  private  seminaries  also  exist. 
For  the  colored  element  of  the  population  there  are 
provided  numerous  well-conducted  and  well-attended 
schools,  and  the  colored  population  of  this  State  are 
advancing  in  the  proper  appreciation  of  educational 
training.  At  Baltimore  there  is  a  flourishing  Normal 
School  for  persons  of  color,  with  a  large  average  attend¬ 
ance.  There  is  a  school  for  the  feeble-minded  at  Pikes- 
ville ;  a  school  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  at  Frederick ;  a 
school  for  the  blind  at  Baltimore,  and  a  school  for  col¬ 
ored  blind  children  and  deaf  mutes  in  the  same  city,  all 
supported  by  the  Shite.  At  Catonsville  is  located  an 

■  admirably  managed  asylum  for  the  treatment  of  the  in¬ 
sane. — Hist.  The  earliest  settlement  in  M.  occurred  in 
1631,  in  which  year  a  party  of  English,  from  Virginia, 
under  Capt.  William  Clayborne,  established  themselves 
on  Kent  Island,  in  Chesapeake  Bay.  The  main  coloniza¬ 
tion  of  this  region,  however,  was  made  in  1634,  by  a  body 

•of  English  Roman  Catholic  cavaliers,  under  a  charter 
granted  to  the  2d  Lord  Baltimore  (q.  v.)  by  Charles  I., 
bearing  date  June  20,  1632.  The  province  covered  by 
the  terms  of  this  charter  had  been,  to  a  certain  extent, 
explored  (four  years  previously)  by  Sir  George  Calvert, 
father  of  the  grantee,  and  was  denominated  in  the  grant 
Terra  Maria,  or  “  Mary’s  Land,”  in  honor  of  Henrietta 
Maria,  queen  of  Charles  I.  The  expedition,  numbering 
about  200  persons  of  social  position  and  fortune,  under 
command  of  Leonard  Calvert  (q.  v.),  brother  of  the  Lord- 
Proprietary,  sailed  from  England,  in  2  vessels,  in  Nov., 
1633,  landed  on  St.  Clement’s  Island  in  March,  1634,  and, 
two  days  afterwards,  founded  their  maiden  settlement 
at  St.  Mary’s,  on  the  mainland.  Leonard  Calvert  was 
thereupon  elected  first  governor  of  the  new  colony,  and 
a  House  of  Assembly  established  in  1639,  which,  eleven 
years  later,  was  divided  into  two  houses,  —  the  one  con¬ 
sisting  of  members  chosen  by  the  Proprietary,  and  the 
•other  by  the  Freemen.  Troubles  arose,  shortly  after 
the  formation  of  the  govt.,  through  the  recalcitrant  con- 

■  duct  of  Clayborne  and  his  settlers,  who,  refusing  al- 
•  legiance  to  the  established  constitution,  were  expelled 
the  province.  In  1642,  fresh  difficulties  supervened  from 
the  introduction  of  the  Puritan  element  into  the  prov¬ 
ince  in  the  shape  of  a  body  of  non-conformists,  who  had 
•been  exiled  from  Virginia.  The  latter,  true  to  their 
natural  instincts  of  bigotry  and  intolerance,  soon  mani¬ 
fested  a  spirit  of  insubordination  toward  the  executive 
of  their  newly  adopted  country  ;  Clayborne  also  return¬ 
ed  from  Virginia,  and  uniting  with  the  malcontents,  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  temporarily  subverting  the  governmental  au¬ 
thority,  and  made  themselves  masters  of  the  province  in 
1644.  Two  years  later,  however,  Gov.  Calvert  returning 
at  the  head  of  a  considerable  military  force,  succeeded 
in  reestablishing  his  authority.  In  1649  an  Act  passed 
the  legislature  decreeing  perfect  toleration  for  all  relig- 
•ious  denominations,  and  conferring  upon  the  colony  the 
moble  title  of  “  Land  of  the  Sanctuary.”  The  Puritans, 
however,  who  were  at  this  time  settled  at  Providence, 
still  manifested  their  characteristic  turbulence,  so  that, 
as  a  measure  of  conciliation,  their  settlement  was,  in 
1650,  formed  into  a  distinct  county,  under  the  name  of 
Anne  Arundel,  and  to  this  territory  Charles  co.  was 
shortly  afterwards  added.  On  the  overthrow  of  the 
Royal  authority  in  England,  and  the  substitution  of  the 
‘Commonwealth  and  Puritan  rule,  the  partisans  of  the 
latter,  who  had  by  this  time  obtained  a  considerable 
tooting  in  the  prov.  of  M.,  demanded  an  instant  recog¬ 
nition  of  the  new  form  of  government.  The  Proprietary 
and  executive,  however,  proclaimed  Charles  II..  but 
were  compelled,  in  1652,  to  abdicate  their  functions, 
which  were  usurped  by  commissioners  dispatched  from 
the  Puritanical  home  government.  In  1654  Lord  Balti¬ 
more  made  a  resolute  attempt  to  restore  his  authority, 
and  a  civil  war  ensued,  in  which  the  Puritans  were 
eventually  victorious,  in  1655.  At  length,  after  the 
restoration  of  Charles  II.,  the  power  of  the  Proprietary 
was  reinstated,  and  his  brother,  Philip  Calvert,  elected 
governor.  From  1662  to  1665  the  Hon.  Charles  Calvert 
held  the  gubernatorial  position,  being  succeeded,  on  his 
coming  into  his  hereditary  rights  as  Lord-Proprietor, by 
Sir  Thomas  Noteley.  In  1691  Sir  Lionel  Copley  was 
; "pointed  governor,  and  during  bis  tenure  of  office  re 


moved  the  cap.  to  Providence,  changing  the  name  of  the 
city  to  that  of  Annapolis.  In  1714  the  Hon.  Benedict 
Caivert  succeeded  to  his  patrimonial  heritage;  and  hav¬ 
ing  been  educated  a  Protestant,  the  authority  of  the 
Proprietary  was  restored  in  his  person,  after  being  dor¬ 
mant  for  24  years,  consequent  upon  the  Roman  Catholic 
disabilities  accruing  from  the  Revolution  of  1688.  In 
1729  Baltimore  was  founded,  and  in  1745  the  Maryland 
Gazette,  the  first  journal  printed  in  the  prov.,  was  pub¬ 
lished  at  Annapolis,  maintaining  its  existence  for  94 
years  afterwards.  Frederick  City  was  laid  out  in  1751, 
and  the  colony  progressed  rapidly  in  wealth  and  popula¬ 
tion.  In  1774  the  Stamp  Act,  and  the  Act  levying  a 
duty  on  tea,  met  with  resolute  and  active  opposition 
from  the  Marylanders,  who,  assembled  in  convention, 
abolished  the  Proprietary  government,  and  substituted 
therefor  a  Committee  of  Public  Safety.  In  1776  a  con¬ 
vention  of  the  people  adopted  a  Bill  of  Rights,  and  a 
Constitution  (Aug.  14);  in  Feb.  of  the  following  year, 
the  first  elected  legislature  was  convened  at  Annapolis, 
and  on  the  13th,  Thomas  Johnson,  the  first  republican 
governor,  was  elected.  During  the  revolutionary 
struggle  which  followed,  the  Marylanders  bore  a 
highly  distinguished  part,  participating  in  nearly  every 
battle  of  the  war.  During  the  campaign  of  1812,  M. 
suffered  severely  from  the  naval  operations  of  the 
British;  Havre  de  Grace,  Fredericktown,  and  other 
places  being  plundered  and  burned.  The  militia  of  the 
State  as  vainly  opposed  the  march  of  the  English  army 
to  Washington  in  1814.  In  the  same  year  occurred  the 
battles  of  Bladensburg  and  North  Point ;  in  the  former 
of  which  the  enemy  was  successful, while  in  the  latter  the 
British  Gen.  Ross  was  killed,  and  the  Americans  gained 
a  slight  advantage.  An  attack  (Sept.  14-16)  on  Baltimore 
by  the  enemy’s  fleet  was  successfully  repelled.  At  the 
outbreak  of  the  Civil  War,  in  1861,  the  Marylanders  were 
divided  in  sentiment,  many  of  the  people  being  in  sym¬ 
pathy  with  the  Confederates,  though  the  State  remained 
loyal  to  the  Federal  cause.  During  a  series  of  Confeder¬ 
ate  invasions  from  Virginia  during  the  protraction  of  the 
war,  the  State  became  the  theater  of  important  military 
operations  and  sanguinary  engagements.  M.  is  one  of 
the  few  States  of  the  Union  that  rejected  the  ratification 
of  the  15th  Amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.  In  1867,  a  uew  Constitution  was  adopted,  making 
several  important  changes  in  the  organic  law  of  the  State. 
In  the  year  1880,  Baltimore  celebrated  its  150tli  anniver¬ 
sary  with  a  week  of  festivities,  and  in  1884  the  250th  anni¬ 
versary  of  the  landing  of  the  colonists  was  celebrated. 
In  1891,  a  monument  was  erected  to  Leonard  Calvert, 
the  first  governor,  on  the  site  of  the  old  city  of  St. 
Mary’s,  the  first  capital  of  the  State,  of  which  scarcely 
a  trace  remains.  Pop.  (1890)  1,042,390. 

Ma'ryland,  in  Illinois,  a  thriving  post-townsliip  of 
Ogle  co. 

Ma'ryland,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  and  township 
of  Otsego  co.,  about  65  m.  W.  by  S.  of  Albany.  Pop. 
(1897)  2,250. 

Ha  rye’s  Hill,  in  Virginia,  a  locality  of  Spottsylvania 
co.,  in  the  vicinity  of  Fredericksburg,  which  during  Gen. 
Burnside’s  attack  on  that  town  (Dec.  13,  1862)  was  held 
by  a  force  of  Confederates  under  Gen.  Longstreet.  Gen. 
French,  aided  by  Gen.  Hancock,  attempted  to  carry  the 
post  by  storm,  but  they  were  repulsed  with  a  loss  of 
nearly  half  of  their  men.  Soon  afterwards  Gen.  Hooker 
made  a  similar  attempt,  and  was  also  driven  back, 
leaving  2,013  men  dead  on  the  field.  Gen.  Howard’s 
division  then  came  to  the  assistance  of  Gens.  French  and 
Hancock,  but  met  with  similar  ill-fortune.  The  whole 
afternoon  had  now  been  spent,  to  no  other  effect  than 
the  loss  of  over  5,000  Union  soldiers,  when  Gen.  Bum- 
side,  in  spite  of  the  advice,  and  even  entreaty  of  many  of 
his  officers,  declared  that,  “  That  crest  must  be  taken  to¬ 
night.”  Gen.  Humphreys,  therefore,  with  4,000  men,  fol¬ 
lowed  in  the  fatal  track  of  his  predecessors,  and  was  also 
repulsed,  with  a  loss  of  1,700  killed,  and  many  wounded. 
The  approach  of  darkness  only  ended  the  awful  con¬ 
flict.  Subsequently,  during  the  battle  of  Chancellors- 
ville,  M’s.  H.  was  taken  by  Gen.  Sedgwick,  May  3, 1863. 

Ma'ryport,  a  seaport-town  of  England,  co.  of  Cumber¬ 
land,  on  the  Solway  Frith,  close  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Ellen,  25  m.  S.W.  of  Carlisle.  Manuf.  Iron,  glass,  and 
salt.  Ship -building  is  also  carried  on.  It  is  a  great 
resort  for  sea-bathing.  Pop.  6,500. 

iTIa'rysburg,  in  Minnesota,  a  post-village  of  Le  Sueur 
co.,  about  10  m.  E.N.E.  of  Mankato. 

Clary’s  Creek,  in  Texas,  rises  in  Cook  co.,  and  enters 
Stewart’s  F'ork  of  Trinity  River  in  Tarrant  co. 

Ma'ry  Stu'art,QuEENOFScoTS,B.  at  Linlithgow  Palace, 
1542,  was  the  daughter  and  only  child  of  James  V.  of 
Scotland,  by  his  queen,  Mary  of  Lorraine.  Her  birth 
occurred  at  a  gloomy  period  of  Scottish  history,  the 
nation  being  in  a  state  of  turmoil,  and,  indeed,  almost 
anarchy ;  the  Scots  having  been  defeated  in  several 
battles  by  the  English,  and  the  nobles  (true  to  their 
natural  proclivities) — while  at  feud  and  discord  among 
themselves  —  combining  in  antagonism  to  the  throne. 
James,  dying  of  chagrin  a  few  days  alter  M.' s  birth,  is 
said  to  have  uttered  on  his  death-bed  the  words  —  in 
allusion  to  the  Scottish  crown  —  “It  came  wi’  a  lass, 
and  ’twill  gang  wi’  a  lass.”  After  his  demise,  the  parlia¬ 
ment  made  James,  Earl  of  Arran  —  head  of  the  great 
house  of  Hamilton,  and  heir-presumptive  to  the  throne 
—  regent  of  the  kingdom.  M.  was  crowned  queen  of 
Scotland,  at  Stirling,  in  1543,  and  shortly  afterwards 
Henry  VIII.  of  England  demanded  her  hand  for  his 
son  (later,  Edward  VI.),  with  the  politic  view  of  uniting 
the  two  kingdoms  by  marriage.  A  treaty  to  this  effect 
was  accordingly  made,  but  it  shortly  fell  through,  the 
French  and  Catholic  party  in  Scotland  triumphing  over 
the  English  and  Protestant  party,  and  bringing  about 


the  young  queen’s  betrothal  to  the  Dauphin,  son  of 
Henry  II.  Upon  this  the  English  again  made  war 
upon  Scotland,  and  defeated  the  Scots,  with  disas¬ 
trous  loss,  at  the  battle  of  Pinkie,  in  1547.  M.  was 
thereupon  taken  to  the  monastery  of  Inchmahome  for 
protection  from  the  invaders,  and  succeeded  in  sailing 
to  France  in  1548.  Her  arrival  in  that  country  was  wel¬ 
comed  by  the  French  court,  at  that  period  a  compound 


Fig.  1726.  —  makv  stuart,  when  17  yeaks  of  age. 
of  learning  and  licentiousness,  and  M.  was  not  slow  to 
profit  by  the  advantages  which  it  afforded.  George 
Buchanan  ( q .  v.)  taught  her  Latin ;  Ronsard,  poetry. 
The  marriage  of  the  Dauphin  with  M.  took  place  in 
1558.  On  the  death  of  Henry  II.,  and  her  husband’s 
accession  to  the  throne  as  Francis  II.,  M.  became  queen 
of  France,  a  position  which  lasted  not  quite  17  months, 
her  husband  dying  in  Dec.,  1560.  F’resh  suitors  for  her 
hand  were  speedily  forthcoming ;  and  M.,  now  coldly 
treated  in  F’ ranee, where  Catherine  de  Medicis,  her  enemy, 
reigned  supreme,  resolved  to  return  to  her  native 
country.  In  Scotland,  at  this  time,  the  Roman  Catholic 
party  had  been  overthrown,  and  the  Protestants,  aided 
by  Elizabeth’s  forces,  assumed  the  rule.  By  the  treaty 
of  Edinburgh,  July  5  and  6,  1560,  it  had  been  provided, 
that  the  French  should  leave  Scotland,  and  that  the 
Scottish  monarchs  should  cease  to  bear  the  arms,  cog¬ 
nizance,  and  title  of  the  English  sovereigns.  M.  refused 
to  ratify  this  treaty,  and,  accordingly,  on  applying  to 
Elizabeth  for  a  safe-conduct  through  England  on  her 
return  home,  was  refused  permission.  She,  notwith¬ 
standing.  embarked  at  Calais  in  Aug.,  1561,  and  safely 
arrived  at  Leith,  after  eluding  the  vigilance  of  the 
English  cruisers.  She  found  Scotland  ruled  by  her 
(illegitimate)  brother,  James  Stuart,  Earl  of  Murray,  one 
of  the  ablest  and  most  unscrupulous  men  of  that  age, 
and  a  stanch  upholder  of  the  Reformed  doctrines. 
Though  unpalatable  to  M.,  she  for  some  time  accepted 
the  situation,  and  being  wisely  counselled  by  Murray, 
succeeded  in  pacifying  the  rebellious  Gordons  and  other 
great  Highland  feudatories,  and  also  in  coming  to  a 
good  understanding  with  Elizabeth.  M.’s  marriage 
becoming  an  object  of  national  importance,  Elizabeth 
desired  her  alliance  with  her  heir-presumptive,  the  Earl 
of  Arran;  but  to  this,  he  being  a  Protestant,  M.  objected, 
preferring  a  union  with  the  Spanish  prince  Don  Carlos, 
her  co-religionist.  But  this,  however,  the  Scottish 
nation  would  by  no  means  permit ;  and,  accordingly, 
fresh  candidates  put  forth  their  pretensions.  The  dukes 
of  Nemours  and  Ferrara,  the  Archduke  Charles,  and 
Elizabeth’s  favorite,  the  great  Earl  of  Leicester  ( q .  v.), 
successively  offered  themselves,  only  to  be  rejected.  M. 
finally  made  choice  of  her  cousin,  Henry  Stuart,  Lord 
Darnley,  son  of  the  Earl  of  Lennox,  descended  from  the 
blood-royal  of  both  Scotland  and  England.  Darnley  was 
a  handsome,  accomplished,  dissipated  youth,  not  partic¬ 
ularly  noteworthy  for  strength  of  character  or  liveliness 
of  intellect.  On  July  20, 1565,  Darnley  was  created  Duke 
of  Albany,  and  9  days  after  the  marriage  was  solemnized ; 
Darnley  being  created,  also,  king-consort  on  the  day 
preceding.  Her  brother,  the  Earl  of  Murray,  after  bit¬ 
terly  opposing  this  union,  headed  a  rebellion  against 
the  Crown,  but  was  defeated.  Mary  and  her  hus¬ 
band  soon  found  that  they  had  not  been  made  for 
each  other.  Darnley’s  vices  soon  extinguished  what 
little  love  the  queen  had  ever  felt  toward  him ;  while 
he,  on  his  part,  complained  of  the  indiscreet  (to  use  the 
mildest  term)  partiality  expressed  by  his  wife  for  one 
Rizzio,  an  Italian  musician  in  her  service.  Believing 
that  M.  had  dishonored  him,  Darnley  determined  to 
avenge  his  wrong  by  the  murder  of  the  minion;  and  ac¬ 
cordingly  he,  in  conjunction  with  several  of  the  great 
Scottish  nobles,  burst  into  the  queen’s  apartment  in 
Holyrood  Palace,  where  she  was  supping  with  Rizzio 
and  others,  March  9, 1566,  and  dragging  the  Italian  from 
the  queen’s  presence,  dispatched  him  on  the  stairs.  They 
next  imprisoned  M. ;  but  she,  effecting  her  escape,  re¬ 
conciled  herself  with  Murray,  and  pursued  her  vengeance 
on  Rizzio’s  murderers,  excepting  Darnley,  with  implac¬ 
able  fury.  June  19th  of  the  same  year,  her  only  child, 
afterwards  James  VI.  of  Scotland  and  James  I.  of  Eng¬ 
land,  was  born.  Shortly  after  this,  her  liaison  with 
James  Hepburn,  Earl  of  Bothwell,  (a  true  type  of  the 
great  Scottish  noble,  handsome,  accomplished,  fierce 
and  unscrupulous,)  commenced.  A  plan  was  now  en¬ 
tered  into  between  the  earls  of  Murray  and  Bothwell, 
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MARYLAND 


Land  area, 

9,860  sq.  m. 

Water  area, 

2,350  sq.  m. 

Pop _ 1,042,390 

Male  ....515,691 
Female  .526,699 
Native  ..948,094 
Foreign .  94,296 
White ..  826,493 
African. 215, 657 
Chinese ....  189 

Japanese . 7 

Indian . 44 


COUNTIES. 

Allegany  _...B  1 
Anne  Arundel 

D  8 

Baltimore. ..C  8 
Baltimore  City 
C  8 

Calvert . F  8 

Caroline  ....E  11 

Carroll . B  6 

Cecil  . . B10 

Charles . G  7 

Dorchester  _G  10 
Frederick... C  5 

Garret . G  2 

Harford . B  9 

Howard . C  7 

Kent . C  10 

Montgomery 

D  5 

Prince  George 

E  7 

Queen  Anne  D  11 

St.  Mary _ G  8 

Somerset  ...H  11 

Talbot . E  10 

Washington  B  3 

Wicomico  ._G  12 
Worcester..  H  13 

CHIEF  CITIES. 

Pop.— Thousands. 

434  Baltimore  C  8 
13  Cumberland 
G  4 

10  Hagerstown 
B  4 

8  Frederick. C  5 

8  Annapolis  E  9 
4  CambridgeF  10 
4  LonaconingG3 
4  Frostburg  G  3 
3  Havre  de 

Grace... B  10 
3  Easton  ....E  10 
3  Salisbury  .G  12 
3  Westminster 
B  6 

3  Chestertown 

D  10 

3  Sparrows 

Point. ..D  9 
2  Elkton  ....B  11 

2  Laurel _ D  7 

2  Port  Deposit 
B10 

2  PocomokeCity 
H  12 

2  Rockville. D  6 
2  Crisfield  ...1 11 
2  Western  Port 
H  3 

2  HyattsvilleE  6 
1  Ellicott  Citg 

1  Snow  Hill.H  13 
1  Bel  Air  ....B  9 
1  St.  Michaels 

E  9 

1  CentervillcT)  10 
1  Bart  on....  H  3 
1  Cockeysville 

C  8 

1  Williamsport 
B  3 

1  WoodberryC  8 
1  North  EastB  11 
1  Sliarpsburg  C  3 
1  Chesapeake 

City.. B  11 
1  Oxford. ...F  10 
1  Oakland  ..H  1 
1  Woodsboro  B  5 
1  Berlin . G  13 

Pop.— Hundreds. 

9  Taylors  Island 

G  9 

9  Thurmont.B  5 
9  Greensboro 

Ell 

9  Warren  ...B  8 
9  Princess  Anne 
H  12 

8  Emmitsburg 

B  5 

8  Clear  Spring 

B  3 

8  Hancock. .B  2 
8  Eckhart 

Mines.. G  3 
8  Boonsboro  B  4 
7  Mt.VernonGll 
7  Westover.H  12 
7  Middletown  C  4 
7  Lutherville  C  8 
7  Savage  ....D  7 

6  Denton _ E  11 

6  Mechanics- 

ville-.G  7 
6  Church  Hill 

D10 


Maryl’d — cant'd. 

Pop.- Hundreds. 

6  Phoenix  ...B  8 
6  TaneytownB  6 
6  Alberton._C  7 
5  Federalsburg 
F  12 

5  Kent  Island  D  9 
5  Mt.  Airy._.C  6 
5  Hampstead  B  7 
5  Leonardtown 
G  8 

5  BladensburgE7 
5  Dames  Quarter 
H  11 

5  Stockton .  II 12 
5  Smithsburg  B  4 
5  Cecilton._.C  11 
5  Millington.  Cll 


DELAWARE 


Land  area, 

1,960  sq.  m. 
Water  area, 

90  sq.  m. 

Pop. _ 168,493 

Male . 85,573 

Female  ..82,920 
Native  ..155,332 
Foreign.  .13,161 
White...  140, 066 
African..  28, 386 

Chinese . 37 

Indian . 4 

COUNTIES. 

Kent . D  12 

New  Castle  .B  12 
Sussex . F  12 

CHIEF  CITIES. 

Pop.— Thousands. 

61  Wilmington 
B  13 

4  New  Castle 

B  12 

3  Dover . D  13 

3  Milford  ...E  13 
2  Smyrna  ...C  12 
2  Laurel ....  F  12 

2  Lewes . E  14 

1  Seaford  ...F  12 
1  Middletown 

C  12 

1  Georgerown 

F  12 

1  Harrington 

E  12 

1  Newark  ...B  11 
1  Milton  ....E  13 

1  Delaware 

City.. B  12 

Pop.— Hundreds. 

7  Newport  ..B  12 

6  Odessa _ C  12 

6  Frederica. D  13 
6  BridgevilleF  12 
6  Camden... D  12 

5  Clayton  ...C  12 
5  Frankford  F  13 
5  Wyoming. D  12 
5  Farmington 

E  12 

4  Felton  ...,D  12 
4  Green  Spring 

C  12 

4  Hockessin  A  11 
4  Delmar._..G  12 
4  Leipsic....D  13 
4  Deakyneville 
C  12 

3  Millsboro  .F  13 
3  St.  Georges 

B  12 

3  Lincoln..  .E  13 
3  Port  Penn.B  12 
3  Concord  ..F  12 
3  Little  Creek 

I)  13 

3  Stanton  ...B  12 
3  Beaver  Valley 
A  12 

3  Taylors  Bridge 
C  12 

3  Greenwood 

E  12 

3  Selbyville  G  13 

2  Kenton .  _.D  12 
2  Claymont  A  13 

2  Hartly _ D  11 

2  Kirkwood. B  11 
2  Magnolia.. D  13 
2  Lowes  Cross 

Roads. .F  12 
2  Woodside.D  12 

2  Viola . D  12 

2  Cheswold  _D  12 
2  Willow  Grove 
D  12 

2  Cannon  .  _.F  12 
1  Montchanin 

A  12 

1  Ocean  View 

F  14 

1  HazlettvIUe 

D  12 

1  Lebanon  ..D  13 


Delaicare-cont'd 

Pop.— Hundreds. 

1  Slaughter  D  12 
1  Blackwater 

F  14 

1  Stockley  ..F  13 
1  Gumboro  .G  13 
1  Mount 
Pleasant  ..B  11 
1  Ellendale  .E  13 
1  Fieldsboro  C 12 


DIST.  OF  COL. 


Land  area, 

60  sq.  m. 

Water  area, 

10  sq.  m. 

Pop . 230,394 

Male  ...109,588 
Female. 120, 802 
Native .  .211,620 
Foreign  _  18,775 
White  ..154,692 
African.. 75, 571 

Chinese . 99 

Japanese . 5 

Indian . 22 

CHIEF  CITIES. 

Pop.— Thousands. 

230  Washington 
E  6 

14  Georgetown 
E  6 

1  Anacostia.E  7 

Pop.— Hundreds. 

3Benning..E  7 

2  Takoma 

Park..E  6 
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and  other  nobles,  for  the  assassination  of  Darnley,  then 
lying  ill  at  Kirk-of-Field,  a  house  near  Edinburgh.  It 
is  not  clear  what  part,  if  any,  M.  took  in  this  conspir¬ 
acy,  the  question  of  her  complicity  even  at  this  day 
finding  advocates  both  for  and  against.  Certain  it  is, 
however,  that  the  house  containing  the  sick  Darnley 
j  was  blown  up  by  gunpowder  on  the  night  of  February 
9, 1567,  while  the  queen  was  attending  a  masquerade  at 
Holyrood  Palace.  Public  opinion  at  once  denounced 
the  queen  as  privy  to  this  foul  murder,  a  popular  judg¬ 
ment  which  M.  herself  strengthened  by  showering  hon¬ 
ors  and  favors  on  Bothwell,  one  of  the  prominent  actors 
in  the  tragedy.  Ilis  trial  was  demanded  and  took  place, 
but  merely  as  a  farce,  the  whole  weight  of  influence  of 
queen  and  government  being  employed  in  his  behalf. 

|  April  34,  while  journeying  from  Stirling  to  Edinburgh. 
M.  was  seized  by  Bothwell,  at  the  head  of  a  strong  body 
of  retainers,  and  conveyed  to  his  castle  of  Dunbar;  but, 
being  permitted  to  return  to  Edinburgh,  she  there  cre¬ 
ated  her  lover  Duke,  of  Orkney ,  and  married  him,  May 
15,  to  the  universal  disgust  and  indignation  of  the  whole 
nation.  The  great  nobles  at  once  formed  a  combination 
i  against  the  queen,  supported  by  the  burghers  of  the 
principal  cities,  and  seized  the  castle  of  Edinburgh. 
June  15,  the  two  armies  met  at  Carberry  Hill,  where 
the  royal  troops  at  once  surrendered.  Bothwell  fled, 
and  the  queen  was  taken  to  Lochleven  Castle  {q.  v.),  and 
there  placed  in  confinement.  On  the  '25th  of  the  same 
month,  she  forcibly  signed  her  abdication  of  the  crown 
in  favor  of  her  infant  son,  with  her  brother,  the  Earl  of 
Murray,  as  regent.  Parliament  had  just  previously 
passed  an  Act  dethroning  M..  and  denouncing  her  as 
being  privy  to  Darnley’s  murder.  On  the  9th  of  May, 
1568,  she  succeeded  in  escaping  from  Lochleven,  and  as¬ 
sembling  some  adherents,  encountered  the  regent  Mur¬ 
ray’s  army  at  Langside,  near  Glasgow,  May  13,  where 
she  was  utterly  defeated,  and  her  cause  irretrievably 
lost.  M.  fled  to  England,  and  was  at  first  considerately 
treated  by  Elizabeth;  but  her  old  spirit  of  intrigue 
leading  her  into  various  plots  against  that  queen’s  gov¬ 
ernment,  and,  in  addition,  seeking  to  marry  Thomas 
'  Howard,  Duke  of  Norfolk,  the  first  subject  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  crown,  Elizabeth  committed  her  to  prisou.  Her 
place  of  duress  was  frequently  changed;  but  nearly 
through  her  entire  term  of  confinement,  lasting  about 
13  years,  her  chief  custodian  was  Gilbert  Talbot,  Earl  of 
Shrewsbury.  It  is  believed  that  while  in  prison  she 
contracted  a  secret  marriage  with  the  Duke  of  Norfolk, 
and  that  a  child  was  born,  resulting  from  the  union. 
The  Babington  conspiracy  against  the  government,  and 
for  the  liberation  of  M.,  determined  her  fate.  She  was 
removed  to  Fotheringay  Castle,  in  Northamptonshire, 
Sept.  25, 1586,  where  a  commission  of  46  persons  of  high 
rank  and  eminence  assembled  to  try  her  M.  was  the 
|  object  of  both  the  fear  and  the  hatred  of  the  Reformers, 
and  her  death  was  asked  by  them  through  the  ministers 
of  Elizabeth,  and  through  the  Parliament;  therefore, 
despite  a  skilful  defence,  M.  was  declared  guilty  of  trea¬ 
son  against  the  State,  and  condemned  to  death.  Fruit¬ 
less  efforts  were  made  by  the  Scottish  and  French  gov¬ 
ernments  to  save  her  life.  On  the  8th  of  Feb.,  1587,  she 
was  brought  to  the  block,  and  died  with  a  courage 
worthy  of  her  ancient  race.  After  the  accession  of 
her  son,  James  I.,  to  the  English  throne,  25  years 
afterwards,  her  remains  were  removed  to  Westminster 
Abbey. 

Ma'rysville,  in  California,  a  city,  cap.  of  Yuba  co„ 
about  100  m.  N.N.E.  of  Benicia.  Its  fine  location  on  the 
Yuba  River,  at  the  head  of  navigation,  affords  almost 
unsurpassed  facilities  for  trade,  as  well  as  manufactories. 
It  is  well  laid  out,  neatly  and  substantially  built,  and 
contains  many  handsome  structures.  M.  was  settled  in 
1849.  Manuf.  Machinery,  flour,  Ac.  Pop.  (1897  )  4,950. 
Marysville,  in  Illinois,  a  village  of  Vermilion  co., 
about  18  m.  N.N.W.  of  Dauville. 

Marysville,  in  Iowa,  a  village  of  Bentou  co.,  about  40 
m.  N.W.  by  N.  of  Iowa  city. 

Marysville,  in  Kansas,  a  city,  cap.  of  Marshall  co., 
40  m.  S.E.  of  Fairbury,  on  the  Un.  Pac.  K.  It.;  is  the 
trade  center  of  a  fine  farming  region.  Pop.  (1895)  2,297 
Marysville,  in  Minnesota,  a  village  and  township  of 
Wright  co.,  about  16  m.  S.S.W.  of  Monticello. 
Marysville,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Union  co., 
about  30  m.  N.W.  of  Columbus.  Pop.  (1897)  2,950. 
Marysville,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-borough  of  Perry 
co.,  on  Susquehanna  river  and  Penna.  K.  R.,  8  m.  W .of 
Harrisburg.  Pop.  (1897)  1,280. 

Marysville,  in  Tennessee,  &  post-village,  cap.  of  Blount 
co.,  18  m.  8.  by  W.  of  Knoxville.  Pop.  (1897)  1,780. 
Marysville,  in  Virginia ,  a  post-village  of  ( ’ampbell  co., 
about  115  m.  S.W.  by  S.  of  Richmond.— A  village,  former 
cap.  of  Charlotte  co.,  about  100  m.  S.W.  of  Richmond. 
Ma'ry  ville,  in  Missouri,  a  city,  cap.  of  Nodaway  co., 
about  45  m.  N.  of  St.  Joseph.  Pop.  (1897)  4,250. 
Masaccio,  Tommaso  Guidi,  ( ma-sach'e-o ,)  one  of  the 
greatest  Italian  painters,  b.  in  San  Giovanni,  between 
Florence  and  Arezzo,  about  1402.  He  is  believed  to  have 
studied  under  Masolino,  and  went  while  very  young  to 
Rome,  where  he  painted  in  the  church  of  San  Clemente  a 
remarkable  series  of  frescoes,  the  finest  of  which  repre¬ 
sents  St.  Catherine  and  the  doctors  before  Maxensius. 
In  1421  he  was  admitted  into  the  guild  of  the  Speziali 
at  Florence.  The  greatest  works  of  Masaccio  are  the 
famous  frescoes  in  the  Brancacci  chapel  of  the  Carmine, 
among  which  are  the  Expulsion  from  Paradise;  St. 
Peter's  Sermon;  the  Tribute,  the  grandest  composition 
in  the  series  ;  St.  Peter  Baptizing  ;  and  the  Resuscitation 
of  the  King’s  8m;  the  last  of  which  was  partly  painted 
by  Filippino.  Masaccio  by  his  bold  rejection  of  conven¬ 
tionalism,  and  his  independent  study  of  nature,  gave  a 
powerful  impulse  to  the  art  of  painting,  and  made  an 
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epoch  in  its  progress.  He  introduced  the  same  plastic 
boldness  into  painting  which  Donatello  did  into  sculp¬ 
ture,  and  was  a  great  master  of  perspective  and  color. 
A  mystery  hangs  over  his  last  days,  but  it  is  known  that 
he  D.  at  Rome  about  1429. 

Masaniello.  (ma-san-e-el'lo,)  the  commonly  received 
name  of  Tommaso  Aniello,  a  fisherman  of  Napier,  who 
headed  the  populace  in  their  revolt  against  the  Spanish 
viceroy,  1647,  when  only  twenty-five  years  of  age.  His 
career  lasted  but  nine  days,  in  which  time  he  had  150,000 
men  under  his  orders,  and  was  elevated  to  sovereign  au¬ 
thority.  He  was  murdered  by  four  assassins  armed 
with  arquebuses;  and  as  the  resistance  he  commenced 
never  ceased  till  the  Spanish  yoke  was  broken,  he  has 
since  been  venerated  as  the  liberator  of  his  country. 

Masar'dis,  in  Maine,  a  post-township  of  Aroostook  co. 

Masaya,  a  town  of  Nicaragua,  Central  America,  at  the 
foot  of  a  volcano  of  the  same  name,  abt.  40  m.  N.W.  of 
Nicaragua. 

Masbate,  ( mas-ba’tai ,)  one  of  the  Philippine  Islands, 
lying  S.  of  the  island  of  Luzon.  Extent.  70  m.  long,  with 
an  average  breadth  of  20  m. 

.Uascag'nin,  n.  [Named  after  its  discoverer,  Paolo 
Mascagni,  an  Italian  anatomist,  B.  1732,  n.  1815.]  (Min.) 
A  native  hydrous  sulphate  of  ammonia,  found  in  the 
fissures  of  the  lavas  of  .Etna,  Vesuvius,  and  the  Lipari 
Islands. 

Masca'li,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  Sicily,  at  the  E.  base  of 
Mount  -Etna,  2  m.  from  the  sea.  and  10  m.  S.W.  of  Taor¬ 
mina.  It  was  formerly  very  flourishing,  but  is  now 
very  much  decayed.  Pop.  4,000. 

Mascaren'has,  or  Mascarens  Isles,  a  collective  name 
given  to  the  islands  of  Bourbon,  and  of  Isle-de-France 
or  Mauritius.  The  island  of  Rodriquez,  360  m.  further 
E.,  is  sometimes  reckoned  as  one  of  them. 

Mascat',  or  Unseat',  (Imaumat  of,)  an  extensive  and 
powerful  state  of  E.  Arabia,  prov.  of  Oman,  between 
Lat.  22°  and  27°  N.,  Lon  53°  and  57°  50'  E.  Its  authority 
also  extends  over  the  S.E.  coast  nearly  as  far  as  Aden, 
and  over  parts  of  Persia  on  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  that 
part  of  S.  Africa  from  the  equator  S.  to  Cape  Delgado. 
The  Imaun,  or  sovereign,  has  unrestricted  power,  pos¬ 
sessing  a  standing  army  of  20,000  men,  and  a  navy  of  87 
war-vessels,  numbering  730  guns.  The  merchant-vessels 
number  about  2,000  of  37,000  tons.  Pop.  1,600,000. 

Mascat',  or  Muscat',  a  seaport-town,  cap.  of  the  above 
state,  about  96  m.  N.W.  of  Cape  Ras-el-had;  Lat.  23° 
38'  N.,  Lon.  58°  37'  30"  E.  It  is  walled  around,  and 
strongly  fortified.  The  harbor  which  is  commodious, 
is  defended  by  forts.  M.  has  a  large  trade  with  the 
British  settlements  of  India,  the  Malay  peninsula,  the 
Red  Sea,  and  the  coast  of  Africa ;  also  by  caravans 
with  the  Arabs  of  the  interior,  and  is  resorted  to  as  a 
sort  of  magazine  for  goods,  from  all  parts  of  Persia  and 
Arabia.  The  exports  are  chiefly  drugs  of  every  descrip¬ 
tion,  ivory,  gums,  hides,  ostrich-feathers,  &c.  The  prin¬ 
cipal  imports  are  cotton,  rice,  sugar,  coffee,  timber,  Ac. 
It  is  also  the  centre  of  the  pearl-trade  of  the  Persian 
Gulf.  Pop.  60,000.  —  M.  was  captured  by  Albuquerque  in 
1507,  and  held  by  the  Portuguese  until  1648,  when  the 
Arabs  gained  possession.  A  treaty  of  commerce  and 
navigation  was  concluded  with  the  United  States  at  M. 
in  1833. 

Mas'cle,  n.  {Her.)  A  bearing  in  the 
form  of  a  lozenge  perforated,  and  show¬ 
ing  a  narrow  border;  supposed  to  re¬ 
present  the  meshes  of  a  net. 

Mas'comy  River,  in  New  Hamp¬ 
shire,  flows  into  Mascomy  Poud  in 
Grafton  co. 

Mascoutatl,  ( mas-koo’tah ,)  in  Illi¬ 
nois,  a  post-village  of  St.  Clair  co.,  abt. 

25  m.  E  S.E.  of  St.  Louis.  Fig.  1727.-mascle. 

llas'ciiline,  a.  [Fr .masculin;  Lat. 
masculinus,  from  masculus,  male,  from  mas.  a  male.] 
Male;  not  female.  —  Having  the  qualities  of  a  man; 
strong;  robust;  resembling  man ;  coarse;  bold;  brave. 

(Gram.)  It  denotes  the  gender  appropriated  to  the 
male  kind  in  any  word,  though  not  always  expressing 

Mas'culinely,  adv.  Like  a  man ;  in  a  masculine 
manner. 

Mas'culineness,  Masculinity.  n.  The  quality 
or  state  of  being  masculine;  resemblance  to  man  in  fig¬ 
ure  or  behavior. 

Ma'ser,  n.  The  same  as  Mazer. 

Masll.  v.  a.  [Ger.  meischen,  to  mash,  stir,  mix  ;  Lat.  mis- 
ceo .]  To  beat  into  a  confused  mass;  to  bruise;  to  crush 
by  beating  or  pressure. — To  mix,  as  malt  and  water  to¬ 
gether,  in  brewing. 

_ n.  A  mixture  or  mass  of  ingredients  beaten  or  blended 

together  in  a  promiscuous  manner:  a  mixture  for  the 
food  of  domestic  animals.  —  A  mixture  of  ground  malt 
and  warm  water. 

Masl»'ing-tufo,  n.  A  tub  for  holding  or  containing  the 
mash  ;  a  mash-vat ;  a  mash-tub. 

Masll'y,  a.  Of  the  nature  of  a  mash  ;  produced  by 

crushing  or  bruising. 

Masinis'sa,  king  of  Massiha,  in  Numidia,  b.  abt.  -40 
B  c.,  received  a  superior  education  at  Carthage,  and  for 
some  time  attached  himself  to  the  Carthaginian  arms. 
Leaving  his  father’s  army,  he  routed  Syphax.  king  of 
the  Masssesylians ;  and  afterwards  crossing  over  to 
Spain,  he  gallantly  fought  with  the  Carthaginian  gen¬ 
erals,  the  Numidian  horse  greatly  contributing  to  the 
final  defeat  of  the  brothers  Cneius  and  Publius  Scipio, 
until  the  arrival  of  the  son  of  Publius,  afterwards  known 
as  Scipio  Africanus  the  elder,  who,  not  less  able  as  a 
diplomatist  than  as  a  general,  obtained  the  defection  of 
the  young  Numidian  prince.  M.  became  an  ally  of  the 

I  Romans,  to  whom  he  remained  faithful.  Returning  to 
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Africa  with  Scipio,  M.,  conjointly  with  the  Roman  gen¬ 
eral  Laelius,  took  Cirta,  the  capital  of  Syphax;  Sophon- 
isba,  the  beautiful  daughter  of  Hasdrubal,  became  his 
captive,  and  soon  his  wife.  Scipio,  fearing  the  influence  of 
Sophonisba,  whose  patriotism  equalled  her  charms,  over 
her  new  consort,  disapproved  the  marriage,  and  asked 
the  surrender  of  the  Carthaginian  woman  as  a  captive 
of  Rome.  Unable  to  defend  the  freedom  of  his  wife,  M. 
sent  her  a  cup  of  poison,  which  she  drank  without  hesi¬ 
tation.  M.  contributed  materially  to  the  success  of  the 
battle  of  Zania,  for  which  he  was  rewarded  with  the 
kingdom  of  Syphax,  and  part  of  the  Carthaginian  terri¬ 
tory.  D.  148  B.  c. 

II ask,  n.  [Fr.  masque;  It.  maschera  ;  Sp.  and  Port,  mas¬ 
cara,  a  mask.]  A  sportive  cover  for  the  face ;  that 
which  conceals  the  face  ludicrously,  especially  a  cover 
with  apertures  for  the  eyes  and  mouth  ;  a  visor.  —  A  fes¬ 
tive  entertainment  of  dancing  or  other  diversions,  in 
which  the  company  all  wear  maBks  ;  a  masquerade.  — 
That  which  disguises;  any  pretence  or  subterfuge. 

(Hist.)  The  kings  and  priests  of  Egypt  wore,  upon 
certain  occasions,  masks  of  papyrus,  representing  the 
heads  of  hawks,  lions,  and  other  birds  and  animals,  and 
from  them  the  knowledge  of  masks  passed  to  the  Greeks 
and  Romans,  by  whom  they  were  employed  in  dramatic 
exhibitions.  The  tragic  masks  of  the  Greek  stage  were 
frequently  very  beautiful ;  but  in  comedy  a  grotesque 


Fig.  1728.  —  Greek  masks. 


effect  was  produced  by  representing  the  mouth  opened 
and  the  features  distorted.  The  custom  of  the  use  of 
masks  by  public  executioners  is  mentioned  in  1295. 
They  were  first  worn  by  French,  and  afterwards  by 
English  ladies  toward  the  end  of  the  16th  century;  and 
in  the  17th  and  18th  centuries  they  were  worn  by  ladies 
on  horseback,  being  suspended  to  the  side  by  a  string. 

(Arch.)  A  kind  of  corbel,  the  shadow  of  which  bears 
a  close  resemblance  to  the  human  face.  It  was  common 
in  works  of  the  13th  and  14th  centuries,  and  is  also- 
called  notch-head. 

— v.  a.  [Fr.  masquer.]  To  cover,  as  the  face  with  a  mask  ;- 
to  conceal  with  a  mask  or  visor.  —  To  disguise ;  to  cover ; 
to  hide. 

— v.  n.  To  revel ;  to  play  the  fool  in  masquerade.  —  To  be 
disguised  in  any  way. 

Mas'kallong-e,  n.  (Zobl.)  See  Muskallonoe. 

.Masked.  ( maskt ,)  a.  (Bot.)  Same  as  Personate,  q. 

M.  battery.  (Mil.)  A  battery  concealed  from  the  ene¬ 
my’s  view. 

Masli'er.  n.  One  who  wears  a  mask  ;  one  who  plays  the 
fool  at  a  masquerade. 

Maskinonge,  n.  (Zobl.)  See  Muskallonge. 

Mas'lacli,  n.  (Med.)  A  medicine  much  used  by  the 
Turks,  and  in  which  the  opium  enters.  It  is  excitant. 

II as'lin,  n.  [Also meslin,  mislin,  mastlin.]  A  mixture 
composed  of  different  materials,  as  wheat  and  rye. 

Mas'lin,  a.  Composed  of  various  kinds;  as,  maslin 
bread,  made  of  wheat  and  rye. 

11  .'i  soil .  n.  [ Fr.  moron  ;  L.  Lat.  macio,  makkio,  ma- 
chio,  machionis ,  from  Lat.  machina.]  A  builder  in  stone 
or  brick  :  one  who  prepares  or  cuts  stone,  and  constructs 
the  walls  of  buildings,  &c. 

—  A  member  of  the  fraternity  of  Freemasons. 

— v.  a.  To  build  in  stone  or  brick. 

Masoil,  in  Illinois,  a  W.  central  co. ;  area,  about  560 
sq.  m.  Rivers.  Illinois  and  Sangamon  rivers,  with 
numerous  smaller  streams.  Surface,  low  and  level ; 
soil,  very  fertile.  Min.  Coal  in  abundance.  Cap.  Ha¬ 
vana.  Pop.  (1890)  16,067. 

— A  post-village  and  township  of  Effingham  co.,  about  39 
m.  S.  by  W.  of  Matoon.  Pop.  of  village  (1890)  425. 

Mason,  in  Iowa,  a  township  of  Cerro  Gordo  co. 

—A  township  of  Taylor  co. 

Masoil,  in  Kentucky,  a  N.E.  co.,  adjoining  Ohio;  area, 
about  225  sq.  m.  Rivers.  Ohio  river,  North  Fork  of 
Licking  river,  and  Lee’s  and  Limestone  creeks.  Sur¬ 
face,  diversified.  Cap.  Maysville.  Pop.  (1890)  20,773. 

Ma'son,  in  Michigan,  a  W.  co.,  bordering  on  Lake  Michi¬ 
gan  ;  area,  about  500  sq.  m.  Rivers.  Notipeskago  or 
Marquette,  Great  Sable  and  Little  Sable  rivers.  Sur¬ 
face,  somewhat  uneven  ;  soil,  fertile.  Cap.  Ludington. 
Pop.  (1894)  18,418. 

— A  township  of  Cass  co. — A  city,  cap.  of  Ingham  co.,  on 
Mich.  Cent.  R.  R.,  25  m.  N.  of  Jackson  ;  litis  important 
industries  and  a  fine  trade  with  the  rich  agricultural 
region  surrounding.  Pop.  (1897)  1,870. 

Masoil,  in  New  Hampshire,  a  post-village  and  township- 
of  Hillsborough  co. 

Masoil,  in  Ohio,  a  township  of  Lawrence  co.- — A  post¬ 
village  of  Warren  co.,  about  90  m.  S.W.  of  Columbus. 
Pop.  (1897)  600. 

Masoil,  in  Texas,  a  S.  central  co. ;  area,  about  960  sq.  m. 
Rivers.  Llano  and  San  Saba  livers,  besides  many  less 
important  streams.  Surface,  diversified  ;  soil,  generally 
fertile.  Cap.  Mason.  Pop.  (1890)  5,180. 

— A  post-village,  cap.  of  Mason  co.,  105  m.  W.N.W.  oC 
Austin. 

Mason,  in  West  Virginia,  aW.  co.,  adjoining  Ohio ;  area, 
about  440  sq.  m.  Rivers.  Ohio  and  Kanawha  livers, 
besides  numerous  smaller  streams.  Surface,  pleasantly 
diversified ;  soil,  fertile.  Min.  Coal,  iron,  and  salt.  Cap. 
Point  Pleasant.  Pop.  (1890)  22,863. 
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'Hason'if,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  craft  or  mysteries  of 
Freemasons. 

Jla'sonry,  n.  [Fr.  mafonnerie.]  The  science  of  com¬ 
bining  and  joining  stones  for  the  formation  of  walls, 
and  other  parts,  in  the  construction  of  buildings.  There 
are  many  different  methods  of  constructing  the  walls 
of  a  building,  which  vary  according  to  the  materials 
employed,  and  also  according  to  the  date  and  the  coun¬ 
try.  At  first  sight  it  may  be  thought  that  the  best  and 
cheapest  mode  of  employing  any  given  material  would 
be  soon  dis¬ 
covered,  and 
continued 
ever  after 
in  the  same 
district;  and 
this  is  true  to 
a  certain  ex¬ 
tent  ;  never¬ 
theless,  it  is 
•certain  that 
the  mode  of 
-c  o  nstruction 
is  often  a  very 
useful  guide 

•to  the  age  of  Fig.  1729.  —  opus  quadratum. 

■a  building, —  ,  ..  „  ,  , 

=  (wall  of  Romulus,  on  the  Palatine,  b.  c.  750.) 
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the  best  and  safest  guide.  Among  the  earliest  build¬ 
ings  on  record  are  the  tower  of  Babel  and  the  walls  of 
Babylon;  these  were  built  of  sun-dried  bricks,  cemented 
with  bitumen  or  pitch  ;  they  have  nothing  to  correspond 
with  them  in  modern  times.  Probably  much  earlier 
than  Babylon,  in  order  of  date,  are  the  Pyramids  of 
Egypt.  These  are  built  of  enormous  masses  of  stones  in 
the  form  of  a  parallelogram,  and  the  stones  are  split  off 
'the  rocks,  not  cut,  and  are  put  together  without  cement 
•of  any  kind,  arranged  in  alternate  courses,  being  thrown 
in  cross-wise,  and  supported  by  their  own  enormous 
weight  only  (Fig.  751).  This  kind  of  construction  is 
•called  Cyclopean  masonry,  and  is  used  in  ail  early 
buildings  in  the  East,  where  such  rocks  are  found  as 
admit  of  the  stone  being  split  in  this  manner,  such  as 
tufa  and  Bandstone.  The  walls  of  the  Etruscan  cities 
are  built  in  the  same  manner,  wherever  the  same  ma¬ 
terials  are  found.  The  later  buildings  have  the  stones 
■of  smaller  size,  but  the  change  is  very  gradual,  and  in 
the  latest  buildings  of  this  class  the  stones  are  cut,  not 
merely  split,  and  the  joints  are  then  extremely  fine. 
The  early  temples  of  Greece  are,  for  the  most  part,  built 
in  this  manner,  as  are  the  temples  at  Psestutn.  In 
Rome  the  wall  earliest  in  character  is  that  called,  by 
tradition,  the  wall  of  Romulus  (Fig.  1729) ;  this  belongs 
•to  the  earlier  class  of 
Etruscan  or  Cyclo- 
,pean  masonry.  The 
•next  class  are  the 
walls  of  the  later 
kings.  These  are  of 
more  regular  charac¬ 
ter  than  the  wall  of 
Romulus,  and  agree 
pretty  nearly  with  the 
temples  of  Pmstum. 

Simultaneously  with 
these,  in  other  dis-  Fig.  1730.  —  polygonal,  b.  c.  500. 
tricts,  where  the  ma¬ 
terial  is  a  hard  stone  that  will  not  split,  and  can¬ 
not  be  easily  cut  into  square  blocks,  such  as  the  hill 
limestone,  basaltic  stones,  and  lava,  we  find  a  different 
kind  of  construction,  popularly  called  Phoenician,  and 
probably  used  by  that  people.  In  this  the  stones  are 
much  smaller,  and  often  polygonal  (Fig.  1730);  these 
•are  closely  fitted  together,  but  without  cement,  and 
when  the  stones 
cannot  be  made  to 
fit  closely,  small 
chippings  of  stone 
are  wedged  in  be¬ 
tween  the  joints  to 
make  all  firm.  This 
construction  being 
the  easiest  and 
•cheapest  with  these 
materials,  is  also 
continued  at  all 
periods,  even  to  our 
•own  day.  The  next 
class  is  where  lime 
mortar  is  used.  The  art  of  burning  stone  into  lime  and 
•making  mortar  does  not  appear  to  have  been  invented, 
•or  at  least  brought  into  use  by  the  Romans,  until  about 
three  centuries  before  the  Christian  sera.  It  is  not  found 
in  the  temples  of  Greece,  nor  at  Psestum.  The  earliest 
•dated  example  is  the 
Emporium,  on  the 
bank  of  the  Tiber  (Fig. 

1731),  about  two  cent, 
before  the  Christian 
•sera.  When  men  un¬ 
derstood  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  lime  mortar, 

•it  was  used  in  profu¬ 
sion,  and  even  excess, 
and  from  that  time 
forward  the  body  of 
a  Roman  wall  was 
almost  universally 
(built  of  concrete  or 
Tough  stone  rubble, 

-well  jointed  together  with  lime  mortar,  the  lime  being 


Fig.  1731. 

0PDS  INCERTUM.  CONCRETE. 
(The  Emporium,  B.  c.  175.) 


Fig.  1732. 

OPUS  RETICULATUM.  NET-WORK. 
(Palace  of  the  Cajsars,  a.  d.  10.) 


always  burnt  on  the  spot,  and  used  quite  fresh,  before 
the  cooling  and  crystallization  had  taken  place.  These 
massive,  concrete  walls  were  faced  in  various  ways,  at 
first  with  small  pieces  of  tufa,  diamond-shaped  on  the 
surface,  and  wedge-shaped  behind,  which  were  driven 
into  the  concrete  mass  while  it  was  wet,  and  held  so 
firmly  by  the  crys¬ 
tallization  of  the 
lime  that  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  sepa¬ 
rate  theornamental 
smooth  surface  of  a 
Roman  wall  from 
the  mass  of  rough 
concrete  behind  it. 

This  mode  of  facing 
the  wall  occurs  first 
in  buildings  of  the 
time  of  Sylla,  the 
Dictator.  Bricks  Fig.Yl'iZ. 

burnt  in  kilns  prob-  opl'S  lateritium.  brick  work. 
ably  came  into  use  (Arches  of  Nero,  a.  d.  60.) 

about  that  period. 

In  the  time  of  Augustus,  brick  was  generally  used 
sparingly,  in  thin  layers,  separating  the  tufa  surface, 
called  opus  reticulatum  (Fig.  1732),  into  panels,  and  this 
fashion  was  continued  to  the  time  of  Hadrian.  In  the 
time  of  Tiberius  the  walls  are  generally  faced  entirely 
with  the  excellent  brick-work  called  opus  lateritium 
(Fig.  1733),  and  this  style  was  imitated  in  Rome  for 
many  centuries.*  In  the  earlier  brick-work,  that  is, 
in  the  first  century  of  the  Christian  sera,  the  bricks 
are  better  than  at  any  other  period;  they  are  large, 
flat,  and  thin,  commonly  two  feet  square  and  one  inch 
thick,  what  we  call  Roman  tiles,  but  used  for  build¬ 
ing  walls,  and  not  merely  for  roofing  or  pavement. 
The  facing  tiles  are  commonly  triangular,  with  the 
broad  side  outwards.  The  bricks  gradually  became 
thicker  and  smaller,  until  in  the  4th  century  they  are 
often  only  four  to  a  foot  on  the  surface  of  the  wall,  as 
in  modern  walls.  Simultaneously  with  these  brick 
walls  (that  is,  wallsyaced  with  brick),  stone  walls  con¬ 
tinued  to  be  used,  and  these  are  frequently  built  of  the 
large  blocks  of  stone,  like  the  walls  of  the  kings,  but 
the  material  is  travertine;  that  of  the  early  walls  in 
Rome  is  tufa  only,  and  they  either  have  mortar,  or  are 
wedged  together  with  wooden  wedges,  or  clamped  with 
metal.  In  the  arcade  of  the  Aqueduct  of  Claudius,  the 
arches  are  built  of  very  large  stones,  which  extend  right 
through  the  width  of  the  arcade  from  one  side  to  the 
other,  about  fifteen  feet.  These  large  stones  are  well 
cut,  and  fitted  close¬ 
ly,  and  held  together 
by  wooden  tenons 
let  into  hollows  cut 
for  them  in  the  sur¬ 
face  of  each  stone. 

From  the  first  cen¬ 
tury  to  the  tenth,  a 
gradual  decay  took 
place  in  the  art  of 
building,  until  the 
latter  period,  the 
masonry  of  which,  it 
would  appear,  was 
barely  able  to  stand 
at  all.  In  the  lltli 
century  the  great  re¬ 
vival  of  the  art  of  building  began;  but  it  began  in  the 
west,  in  rude  imitations  of  the  remains  of  Roman  build¬ 
ings  left  in  Gaul  and  Britain;  and  Rome  itself  was  the 
last  place  for  the  revival  to  reach.  The  buildings  of  the 
11th  century  in  France  a  J  "  * 

massive,  and  built  of 
large  stones,  where  they 
could  be  had,  with  wide 
joints  of  mortar,  which 
are  generally  character¬ 
istic  of  this  period.  The 
walls  being  built  with 
good  fresh  lime,  like 
those  of  the  earliest  Ro¬ 
man,  are  equally  lasting, 
and  were  commonly  suf¬ 
fered  to  remain  as  what 
is  called  the  gross  con -  Fig.  1735. 

structinn  of  the  build-  0PERA  saracenesca.  work  of 
ing,  even  when  the  THE  Saracens. 

whole  ornamentation  of  (Pala<:a  of  the  Savilli,  a.  r>.  1200.) 
the  building  was  entirely  altered  according  to  the 
fashion  of  the  later  periods,  when  it  was  required  to 
adapt  it  to  the  fashion  of  the  day.  This  change  of  out¬ 
ward  appearance  mainly  took  place  in  the  12th  centurv. 
The  different  species  of  masonry  now  in  use  may  be  re¬ 
duced  to  five:  —  1.  Bond  masonry,  la  pierre  de  faille., 
wherein  the  stones  of  each  succeeding  course  are  laid 
so  that  the  joint  that  mounts  and  separates  two  stones 
always  falls  directly  over  the  middle  of  the  stone  below 
2.  Coursed  masonry,  called  by  the  French  masons  moellon 
smille,  in  which  the  rubble  masonry  is  inserted  in  joints 
whose  bond  is  carefully  broken,  and  which  has  all  the 
courses  of  the  same  height.  3.  Rubble  masonry,  known 
by  the  French  masons  as  the  ordinary  moellon  masonry, 
which  consists  of  rubble  masonry,  of  small  dimensions’ 
laid  without  much  reference  to  bond.  4.  The  masonry 
known  in  France  by  the  name  of  mafonnerie  de.  libage 
which  consists  in  the  employment  of  large  stones  also’, 
without  regard  to  bond,  in  the  horizontal  direction  at 
least.  5.  The  masonry  of  brickwork,  where  the  bodies 
and  projections  of  stone  enclose  square  panels  or  spaces 
formed  of  brick. 


Ma'stmry,  Free.  See  Freemasonry. 

Ha'son  City,  in  Illinois,  a  city  of  Mason  co.,  on  C.  &  A. 
and  Ill.  Cent.  R.Rs.,  30  m.  N.  of  Springfield.  Pop.  (1897) 
2,050. 

Mason  City,  in  Iowa,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Cerro 
Gordo  co.,  on  3  R.  R.  lines,  82  m.  N.  of  Marshalltown. 
Pop.  (1895)  5,027. 

Mason  City,  in  Nebraska,  a  post-office  of  Custer  co. 

Mason  Island,  an  island  of  Ireland,  off  the  coast  of 
Galway,  about  15  m.  S.E.  of  Clifden. 

Mason  River,  in  Illinois,  enters  the  Illinois  river  in 
Grundy  co. 

Ma'sonsville,  in  Connecticut,  a  village  of  Windham  co. 

Ma'sontOWll,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-borough  of  Fay¬ 
ette  co.,  about  195  m.  W.  by  S.  of  Harrisburg. 

Mason  Village,  in  New  Hampshire,  a  village  of 
Hillsborough  co. 

Ma'sonville,  in  Alabama,  a  village  of  Lauderdale  co., 
abt.  200  m.  N.N.W.  of  Montgomery. 

Ma'sonville,  in  Iowa,  a  post-village  of  Delaware  co, 
abt.  54  m.  W.  of  Dubuque. 

Ma'sonville,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  and  town¬ 
ship  of  Delaware  county,  about  95  miles  S.W.  of  Al¬ 
bany. 

Maso'ra.  [Ileb.  Masorah .]  ( Jewish  Theol.)  A  critical 
work,  containing  remarks  on  the  verses,  words,  letters, 
and  vowel-points  of  the  Hebrew  text  of  the  Bible.  As 
the  sacred  books  were  originally  written  without  any 
breaks  or  divisions  into  chapters  or  verses,  or  even 
words,  the  Jews  found  it  necessary  to  establish  a  canon 
to  fix  and  ascertain  the  readiDg  of  the  Hebrew  text. 
This  rule,  or  canon,  is  designated  Masora,  or  tradition,  in 
which  the  verses,  letters,  words,  Ac.,  are  all  numbered  ; 
and  by  this  means  the  slightest  variations  can  be  de¬ 
tected.  The  Jewish  rabbis  who  drew  up  this  work  are 
styled  Masorites. 

Maso  via.  a  former  palatinate  in  the  interior  of  Poland, 
bounded  N.  and  E.  by  the  Vistula,  S.  by  the  palatinates 
of  Sandomir  and  Kolisch,  and  W.  by  Prussian  Polaud 
It  is  now  named  the  province  of  Warsaw. 

Masque,  (mask,)  n.  [Fr.]  (Lit.)  A  species  of  dra¬ 
matic  performance  at  one  time  greatly  in  vogue.  It  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  originated  from  the  custom  in  processions 
and  other  solemn  occasions  of  introducing  personages  in 
masks,  in  order  to  represent  different  characters.  Many 
of  these,  even  in  the  religious  shows  of  Italy,  were  of  a 
grotesque  nature,  and  the  performance  was  often  min¬ 
gled  with  buffoonery.  On  the  introduction  of  the  masque 
into  this  country,  a  dramatic  character  was  added  tolhe 
exhibition.  During  the  progresses  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
monologues  or  dialogues  in  verse  were  often  recited  by 
masked  performers  ;  and  in  the  reign  of  James  I.  masques 
had  assumed  all  the  forms  of  dramatic  compositions. 
With  the  exception  of  Milton,  who  wrote  the  magnifi¬ 
cent  masque  of  “Comus,”  the  only  classical  English 
writer  who  devoted  much  labor  and  taste  to  this  class 
of  exhibition  was  Ben  Jonson.  His  productions  were 
acted  at  court,  and  the  queen  of  James  I.  and  Queen 
Henrietta  Maria  took  part  in  some  of  them.  During  the 
reign  of  Charles  I.,  the  taste  for  masques  died  out,  and 
never  came  into  fashion  again  after  the  Commonwealth. 

Masque  deFer.  [Fr.]  See  Marchiali. 

Masquerade,  (mask-er-aid1,)  n.  [It .  mascherata ;  Fr. 
mascarade .]  A  species  of  amusement,  in  which  persons 
of  both  sexes  mask  or  disguise  themselves,  and  engage 
in  dancing,  festivities,  or  miscellaneous  conversation. 
Masquerades  are  said  to  have  been  the  invention  of 
Granacci,  an  Italian,  who  lived  in  the  beginning  of  the 
16th  century.  In  Italy  they  were  fashionable  in  1512, 
and  during  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  they  were  first  in¬ 
troduced  into  England,  in  1513;  into  the  French  oourt 
by  Catherine  de  Medicis  (1519-1589);  and  into  Germany 
towards  the  end  of  the  17th  century. 

— v.  n.  To  assemble  in  masks. 

— To  go  in  disguise. 

— v.  a.  To  conceal  with  masks;  to  disguise. 

M asq  ticrad'er,  n.  A  person  wearing  a  mask  ;  one 

disguised. 

Mass,  n.  [Fr.  masse  ;  Lat.  massa,  from  Gr.  maza,  from 
i nasso,  to  squeeze  or  wcrk  with  the  hands.]  A  lump ; 
a  body  of  matter  concreted,  collected,  or  formed  into  a 
lump;  a  collective  body  of  fluid  matter;  a  heap;  a 
great  quantity  collected.  —  Bulk  ;  magnitude.  —  An  as¬ 
semblage. —  A  collection  of  particulars  blended,  con-^ 
fused,  or  indistinct  ;  gross  body  of  things  considered 
collectively  ;  the  body  ;  the  bulk  ;  the  quantity  of  mat¬ 
ter  in  any  body. 

— v.  a.  To  bring  together  into  masses;  to  assemble. 

Mass,  n.  [Fr.  messe ;  It.  messa;  Sp.  misa;  L.  Lat. 
missa,  from  Lat.  mitto,  missus,  to  send  —  the  people  be¬ 
ing  dismissed  at  the  end  of  the  service.]  ( Eccl .)  The 
office  or  prayers  used  in  the.  Roman  Catholic  and  Greek 
churches  in  the  celebration  of  the  Eucharist;  or,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  definition  of  the  Roman  Catholic  theolo¬ 
gians,  the  true  sacrifice  of  the  new  law  —  an  offering  in¬ 
stituted  by  Christ,  in  which,  by  the  consecration  and 
consumption  of  his  body  ami  blood  under  the  form  of 
bread  and  wine,  Christ  himself  is  mystically  slain  and 
offered  to  God  the  Father,  in  recognition  of  his  sovereign 
dominion.  The  prayers  of  the  Mass  are  all  in  Latin  in 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  and  in  ancient  Greek  in  the 
Greek  Church.  Mass  is  performed  entirely  by  the  offici¬ 
ating  priest,  standing  before  the  altar,  and  attended  by  ( 
a  clerk,  who  says  the  responses.  It  consists  of:  1.  an  In¬ 
troductory  Prayer  composed  of  the  41st  I’salin,  together 
with  the  “  general  confession  ;  ”  2.  the  Introit,  which  is 
followed  by  the  thrice-repeated  petition,  “  Lord,  have 
mercy,”  “Christ,  have  mercy,”  and  the  hymn,  “Glory 
to  God  on  high  ;  ”  3.  the  Collect,  or  public  and  joint  pray¬ 
ers  of  priest  and  people,  followed  by  a  lesson  either  from 
the  Epistles  or  some  book  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  by 
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the  Gradual ;  4.  the  Gospel,  which  is  followed  by  the  Ni- 
cene  Creed  ;  5.  the  Offertory,  after  the  reading  of  which 
conies  the  preparatory  offering  of  the  bread  and  wine, 
and  the  washing  of  the  priest’s  hands,  in  token  of  purity 
of  heart,  and  the  “secret,”  a  prayer  read  in  a  low  voice 
by  the  priest;  6.  the  Preface,  concluding  with  the 
trisagion,  or  “  thrice  holy  ”  —  at  which  point,  by  the 
primitive  use,  the  catechumens  and  penitents  retired 
from  the  church;  7.  the  Canon,  which  is  always  the 
same,  and  which  contains  all  the  prayers  connected  with 
the  consecration,  the  elevation,  the  breaking,  and  the 
communion  of  the  Host  and  of  the  chalice,  as  also  the 
commemorations  both  of  the  living  and  of  the  dead;  8. 
the  Communion,  which  is  a  short  scriptural  prayer, 
usually  appropriate  to  the  particular  festival ;  9.  the 
Post  -  communion,  which,  like  the  collect,  was  a  joint 
prayer  of  priest  and  people,  and  is  read  or  sung  aloud  ; 
10.  the  Dismissal  with  the  benediction,  and,  finally,  the 
first  chapter  of  St.  John's  gospel.  A  great  part  of  the 
above  prayers  are  fixed,  and  form  what  is  called  the 
ordo,  or  ordinary,  of  the  Mass.  The  rest,  which  is  called 
the  proper  of  the  Mass,  differs  for  different  occasions; 
some  masses  being  “  of  the  season,”  as  of  Lent,  Advent, 
Passion-tide,  Quarter-time,  Ac. ;  others,  of  “Mysteries,” 
as  of  the  Nativity,  the  Circumcision,  the  Resurrection; 
others,  again,  of  saints,  as  of  an  Apostle,  a  Martyr,  or  a 
Confessor;  others,  again,  “votive,”  as  “of  the  Passion,” 
■“of  the  Dead,”  “for  Peace,”  Ac.  In  all  these  various 
classes,  as  well  as  in  the  individual  masses  under  each, 
the  “proper”  portions  of  the  mass  differ  according  to 
the  occasion,  and  in  some  of  them  certain  portions  of 
the  “ ordinary,”  as  the  “glory  to  God  on  High,”  the 
■“Gradual,”  or  the  “Niceue  creed,”  are  omitted.  —  A 
high  or  solemn  mass  is  celebrated  by  a  priest  or  prelate, 
attended  by  a  deacon  and  subdeacon,  and  is  sung  by 
choristers,  accompanied  by  the  organ  and  other  musical 
instruments ;  but  the  principal  mass  on  Sundays  and 
festivals  is  also  called  high  mass,  though  often  there  are 
neither  deacons,  subdeacons,  nor  choristers  present.  A 
low,  or  ordinary  mass,  is  one  in  which  no  part  is  sung, 
and  at  which  the  priest  has  no  assistant  but  his  clerk. 
The  ordinary  duration  of  a  low  mass  is  half  an  hour; 
the  high  mass  is  a  long  and  pompous  service.  In  the 
high  or  low  masses,  the  service,  as  regards  the  form  of 
prayers,  is  the  same.  Every  member  of  the  Roman 
Church  is  bound,  under  pain  of  mortal  sin,  by  one  of  the 
precepts  of  the  Church,  to  attend  mass  every  Sunday,  and 
on  certain  holidays  called  days  of  obligation,  unless  pre¬ 
vented  by  sickness  or  other  grave  impediment.  In  every 
parish  church  mass  is  said  daily,  and  the  priest  must  not 
break  his  fast  from  the  previous  midnight  until  he  has 
said  mass.  The  officiating  priest  is  dressed  in  various- 
colored  garments,  according  to  the  festival  or  ecclesias¬ 
tical  season. 

Massnr,  in  Illinois,  an  extreme  S  co.,  adjoining  Ken¬ 
tucky;  area,  about  240  sq.m.  Rivers.  Ohio  river,  and 
several  smaller  streams.  Surface,  uneven;  soil,  fertile. 
if  in.  Coal  and  lead.  Cap.  Metropolis.  Pop.  11,313. 

— A  post-village  of  Massac  co.,  on  the  Ohio  river,  a  few 
miles  lrom  Metropolis. 

IMas'sa-C'arrara,  a  former  duchy  of  central  Italy, 
situated  on  the  S.  side  of  the  Apennines,  and  inclosed 
on  its  respective  frontier  by  Modena,  Tuscany,  Lucca, 
and  the  Mediterranean.  It  was  given  to  the  arch¬ 
duchess  Maria  Beatrice  in  1814,  and  at  her  death,  in 
1829,  reunited  to  Modena.  It  now  forms  a  prov.  of  the 
new  kingdom  of  Italy.  Pop.  140.733. 

31 assachu 'setts,  one  of  the  Eastern  or  New  England 
States  of  the  American  Union,  having  Vermont,  New 
Hampshire,  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean  on  the  N.;  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  on  the  E.;  Connecticut,  Rhode  Island, 
and  the  Atlantic  Ocean  on  the  S. ;  and  New  York  on  the 
W.  It  lies  between  Lat.  41°  10'  and  42°  53'  N.,  and  Lon. 
69°  56' and  73°  30'  VV.,  and  is  about  160  in.  in  length  from 
E.  to  IV.,  with  a  width  varying  from  47  to  110  m.;  area, 
7,800  sq.  m.,  or  4,992,000  acres,  of  which  nearly  one  half 
is  improved. — Desc.  The  surface  of  M.  is  much  diver¬ 
sified.  Generally  speaking,  the  country  ascends  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  distance  inland,  the  slope  being  from  W.  to 
E.  A  sandy,  and  in  some  parts  marshy  plain,  skirts  the 
S.E.  coast,  extending  several  miles  inland;  this  is 
abruptly  succeeded  by  a  hilly  country,  which  occupies 
all  the  central  parts  of  the  State,  and  abounds  in  valleys 
•ef  various  extent,  numerous  rivers,  and  extensive  pine 
barrens.  The  valley  of  the  Connecticut  River  separates 
this  region  from  a  third,  or  mountainous  region,  which 
occupies  the  extreme  W.  part  of  the  State.  The  coast 
presents  a  capacious,  deep,  and  admirable  bay,  between 
Cape  Ann  and  Cape  Cod;  from  which  the  State  derives 
its  name. — Rivers,  dc.  Though  well  watered  in  every 
part,  M.  has  no  large  rivers  rising  within  its  boundaries. 
The  Connecticut  River  crosses  the  W.  part  of  the  State 
in  an  almost  di¬ 
rect  line  from  N. 
to  S.,  through 
Franklin,  Hamp¬ 
shire,  and  Hamp¬ 
den  cos  TheMer- 
rimac  enters  the 
State  in  Middle¬ 
sex  co.,  and  flows 
N.E.  through  Es¬ 
sex  co.  into  the 
Atlantic  Ocean. 

The  other  prin¬ 
cipal  rivers  are 
the  Housatonic, 

Taunton,  Black- 
stone,  Deerfield, 

Nashua, Chicopee, 
and  Westfield. — 


Climate.  The  climate  varies  according  to  elevation ;  but 
is  generally  dry  and  healthy,  except  on  the  coast,  where 
the  winters  are  very  severe,  and  the  springs  subject  to 
chilling  N.E.  winds,  very  unfavorable  to  delicate  lungs. 
The  thermometer,  it  is  said,  in  the  plains,  during  summer, 
often  exceeds  77°,  and  sometimes  rises  to  100c  F. —  Min. 
The  rocks  of  M.  are  mostly  primary,  covered  in  some 
places  with  the  older  secondary  formation.  In  many 
localities  in  Bristol  and  Plymouth  cos.  beds  of  anthracite 
exist,  some  of  which,  as  at  Mansfield,  have  been  worked 
many  years.  They  prove,  however,  of  little  or  no  value, 
the  coal  always  being  very  friable,  and  the  beds  most  ir¬ 
regular  in  their  production.  Gneiss,  and  talcose,and  mica 
slate  in  broad  belts,  traverse  the  State  from  N.  to  S.,  from 
the  E.  portion  to  the  waters  of  the  Housatonic  in  Berk¬ 
shire.  Among  these  rocks  are  interspersed  a  few  beds  of 
metamorphic  limestone,  but  no  minerals  or  ores  of  value. 
Along  the  Connecticut  River,  the  middle  secondary  red 
sandstone  is  met  with  in  one  or  several  belts,  in  the 
northern  termination  of  this  group  of  rocks,  which  is 
thence  traced  S.  as  far  as  Virginia.  Trap-rocks  are 
associated  with  it,  and  near  the  contact  of  the  sand¬ 
stone  and  trap,  or  of  the  sandstone  and  gneiss,  are  found 
veins  of  metallic  ores,  as  of  copper,  lead,  and  zinc,  none 
of  which,  however,  have  repaid  the  money  spent  in 
their  exploration.  The  principal  locality  of  these  ores 
are  at  Southampton,  Leverett,  Montague,  Whately.  Ac. 
Along  the  Housatonic,  and  on  the  high  lands  which 
traverse  the  State  from  N.  to  S.,  are  the  regions  of  the 
altered  Silurian  sandstones  and  calcareous  formations. 
This  is  the  most  important  mineral  region  in  the  State, 
numerous  beds  of  iron  ore  having  been  worked  to 
advantage,  and  the  quartz  rocks  affording  in  their  dis¬ 
integrated  beds  bodies  of  glass-sand  of  unusual  purity. 
—  Soil.  M.  is  naturally  the  least  fertile  of  the  New 
England  States,  but  by  careful  and  laborious  cultivation 
large  tracts  have  been  improved.  In  some  of  the  cen¬ 
tral  and  W.  districts,  particularly  in  the  valleys  of  the 
Connecticut  and  Housatonic  rivers,  the  soil  is  deep  and 
rich ;  but  a  large  portion  of  the  more  elevated  lands,  and 
the  long,  sandy  coast,  do  not  repay  the  labor  of  the  hus¬ 
bandman. — Agriculture.  In  no  part  of  the  Union  have 
greater  advances  been  made  in  agriculture,  against 
greater  disadvantages,  and  by  sheer  cultivation.  Almost 
every  acre  of  arable  land  has  been  improved,  so  that 
every  variety  of  grain,  fruit,  and  vegetables  common  to 
the  temperate  region  thrives  well, and  yields  an  abundant 
return.  The » relative  importance  of  the  principal 
grain  crops  for  1880  and  1895  will  appear  from  the 
following  statement:  Indian  corn,  1880, 1,805,295  bush¬ 
els,  53,314  acres;  1895,  1,847,224  bushels,  42,078  acres ; 
oats,  1880,  645,169  bushels,  20,660  acres ;  1895,  549,864 
bushels,  15,274  acres;  wheat,  1880,  15,818  bushels,  968 
acres ;  1895,  no  returns.  This  shows  a  decrease  in 
cereal  production  which  would  be  still  greater  had  we 
taken  a  longer  interval  into  account.  Another  of  the 
larger  products,  that  of  tobacco,  which  was  5,369.436 
lbs.,  on  an  acreage  of  3,358,  in  1880,  had  decreased  to 
3,449,655,  on  2,323  acres,  in  1895,  showing  a  falling  off 
in  this  crop  also.  In  the  last  census  year  M.  possessed 
34,374  farms,  embracing  1,657,024  acres  of  improved 
land,  and  1,341,258  unimproved,  the  value  of  land, 
fences,  and  buildings  being  §127,538,234;  of  live  stock, 
$14,200,178 ;  of  farm  products,  $28,072,500. — Fisheries. 
M.  makes  up  for  her  agricultural  deficiencies  by  an 
unusual  abundance  of  fishery  products,  in  which  she 
exceeds  any  other  State  in  the  Union,  her  product  being 
more  than  double  that  of  California,  and  more  than 
three-fold  that  of  any  other  State  if  the  oyster  yield 
be  omitted.  The  yield  in  the  census  year  of  general 
food  fish  ami  bait  fish  amounted  to  $5,848,932,  and  of 
the  whale  fisheries  to  $1,132,753.  In  the  latter  fishery 
her  only  rival  is  California,  whose  product  was  valued 
at  $1,00*6,662. — Manufactures.  In  manuff  during  enter¬ 
prise  M.  compares  favorably  with  any  part  of  the 
world.  In  value  of  products  she  is  surpassed  only  by 
New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  Illinois,  each  possessed 
of  a  great  manufacturing  city.  In  the  last  census 
year  the  number  of  persons  employed  in  manufacturing 
industries  was  485,152,  the  amount  of  wages  paid 
$239,670,509.  and  value  of  product  $888,160,403,  being 
nearly  one-tenth  the  product  Qf  the  whole  Union. 
The  leading  products  of  manufacture  are  textile  fabrics, 
boots  and  shoes,  machinery,  metal  goods,  paper  and 
paper  goods.  Cotton  goods  form  the  leading  product, 
the  capital  employed  in  their  manufacture  being 
$128,838,837,  while  the  woollen  mills  employ  a  capital  of 
$75,665,637.  In  manufactures  of  iron  and  steel  M. 
takes  lower  rank,  being  surpassed  by  many  of  the 
States.  The  total  capital  employed  in  1890  was  $508,- 
963,681,  with  an  output  valued  at  $871,061,163. — Coun¬ 
ties,  Toums,  dec.  The  State  is  divided  into  the  following 
14  counties : 


Barnstable,  Kssex,  Middlesex.  'Pl.vmnutli, 

Berkshire,  Franklin,  Nantucket,  Suffolk. 

Bristol,  Hampden,  Norfolk,  Worcester. 

Duke’s,  Hampshire, 

In  proportion  to  extent  and  pop.,  M.  has  more  large 
towns  than  any  State  in  the  Union.  The  principal  are 
Boston  (the  cap.),  Lowell,  Cambridge,  Springfield,  Chel¬ 
sea,  Fall  River,  Lynn,  Worcester,  New  Bedford,  and 
Salem.  —  Education.  To  M.  is  due  the  honor  of  first 
establishing  the  system  of  public  schools,  which  has 
since  spread  throughout  the  U.  States,  and  into  Europe. 
The  colony  as  early  as  1636  appropriated  $2,000  to  the 
establishment  of  the  celebrated  Harvard  Collepe,  q.  r. 
The  educational  article  in  the  Constitution  of  1780  was 
one  of  the  first  ever  adopted  in  the  organic  law  of  a 
State.  It  is  made  theduty  of  the  legislature  “  tocherish 
the  interest  of  literature  and  the  sciences,  and  all  sem¬ 


inaries  of  them,  especially  the  university  at  Cambridge, 
public  schools,  and  grammar  schools  in  the  towns.” 
Ability  to  read  and  write  in  the  English  language  is  re¬ 
quisite  to  the  right  of  suffrage  in  the  State.  M.  has  a 
school  fund  of  $3,065,000,  to  which  the  State  adds  large 
annual  appropriations.  There  are  free  normal  schools 
in  Bridgewater,  Framington,  Salem,  Westfield,  and 
Worcester,  and  a  State  Normal  and  Art  School  in 
Boston.  Industrial  training  schools  exist  in  Boston, 
Cambridge,  and  Brookline.  There  are  various  institu¬ 
tions  of  high  repute  for  the  higher  education,  includ¬ 
ing,  in  addition  to  Harvard  University,  Amherst  Col- 
lege,  Tufts  College,  Williams  College,  Clark  University, 
Boston  University,  Boston  College,  College  of  the  Holy 
Cross,  &c.,  while  for  women  there  exist  Smith  College, 
Wellesley  College,  Radcliffe  College,  and  Mount  Hol¬ 
yoke  Seminary  and  College.  Iu  addition  to  these,  are 
the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College,  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology,  and  various  other  institutions 
for  technical  education.  M.  is  particularly  rich  in  pub¬ 
lic  libraries,  of  which  there  are  more  than  500  possess¬ 
ing  over  1,000  volumes  each,  the  aggregate  volumes  in 
the  whole  being  4,650,088.  Of  352  towns  in  the  State, 
308  have  free  libraries.  Chief  among  these  is  the  Bos¬ 
ton  Public  Library,  which,  aside  from  the  Congressional 
Library  at  Washington,  is  the  largest  in  the  U.  S.  (Sea 
Boston.) — Public  Institutions.  The  State  of  M.  maintains 
a  high  reputation  for  the  large  number  and  efficient 
management  of  its  charitable  institutions.  The  most 
prominent  of  these  are  the  Perkins  Institution  and 
Massachusetts  Asylum  for  the  Blind;  the  six  State 
lunatic  hospitals,  located  at  Worcester,  Taunton,  North¬ 
ampton,  and  elsewhere;  the  three  State  almshouses  at 
Bridgewater,  Monson,  and  Tewkesbury ;  the  Rainsford 
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Island  hospital  on  Boston  Harbor;  the  State  Reform 
School  for  juvenile  offenders  at  Westborough  ;  the  State 
Industrial  School  for  girls  at  Lancaster;  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  School  for  idiotic  and  feeble-minded  youth ;  the 
Hospital  for  Inebriates;  the  Reformatory  School  for 
Women,  Ac.,  besides  numerous  local  benevolent  and 
educational  establishments. — Religion.  Of  religious 
bodies  the  leading  are  the  Cougregationalists,  Metho¬ 
dists,  Baptists,  and  Unitarians. — Government.  The  ex¬ 
ecutive  department  of  the  government  of  M.  consists 
of  a  governor  (elected  for  1  year),  a  lieutenant-gov¬ 
ernor,  secretary,  treasurer,  receiver-general,  auditor, 
attorney-general,  heads  of  bureaus,  and  an  executive 
council  (composed  of  8  members),  also  elected  annu¬ 
ally.  The  legislative  department  consists  of  a  Senate 
of  40  members  and  a  House  of  Representatives  of  240 
members,  elected  annually.  The  judiciary  comprises  a 
supreme  judicial  court,  consisting  of  a  chief-justice  and 
5  inferior  justices.  This  has  exclusive  cognizance  of 
all  capital  crimes,  exclusive  chancery  jurisdiction,  s» 
far  as  chancery  powers  are  given  by  statute,  and  con¬ 
current  original  jurisdiction  in  civil  cases  where  the 
amount  in  dispute  exceeds  $4,000  in  Suffolk  and  $l,00t> 
iu  other  counties. — Finance.  The  total  amount  of  the 
State  debt  on  Jan.  1, 1896,  was  $29,675,229.  The  sink¬ 
ing-fund  established  for  the  liquidation  of  this  debt 
amounted  at  the  same  time  to  $7,444,001,  and  loans 
$13,585,229,  leaving  the  net  debt  at  that  date  $6,141,227. 
Bv  Jan.  1, 1897,  this  debt  had  been  increased  $5,000,00#. 
The  municipal  debts,  in  1890,  aggregated  $70,230,848.— 
Hist.  The  history  of  M.  begins  properly  with  the  land¬ 
ing  of  the  English  at  Plymouth,  in  1620,  although  it 
is  probable  that  portions  of  its  coast  were  temporarily 
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settled  by  different  parties  of  Norwegians  as  early  as 

a. D.  1000.  In  1028,  8  years  after  the  arrival  of  the  Pil¬ 
grims,  another  colony  was  established  at  Salem,  and 
both  were  united  under  one  government  with  Maine  in 
1692.  Meantime,  the  natives  had  not  quietly  submitted 
to  this  invasion  of  the  white  man,  and  many  fierce  and 
sanguinary  contests  occurred  between  the  settlers  and 
the  savages.  In  1675,  an  Indian  chief,  named  Philip  of 
Pokaneket,  or  King  Philip,  having  aroused  many  of  the 
neighboring  tribes,  and  collected  a  large  army,  began  a 
war  which  had  for  its  object  the  entire  extermination 
of  the  Euglisli.  This  war  lasted  for  3  years,  attended 
with  severe  loss  on  both  sides,  and  only  ended  by  the 
death  of  King  Philip  himself.  From  this  time  until  the 
War  of  Independence,  M.  enjoyed  a  period  of  compara¬ 
tive  peace  and  prosperity.  The  colony  had  now  a  pop¬ 
ulation  of  250,000,  an  extensive  commerce,  and  was  fat- 
advanced  in  many  other  departments  of  industry.  When 
the  oppressive  measures  of  the  British  Parliament  finally 
brought  about  the  rupture  with  the  colonies,  none  took 
a  more  active  or  more  prominent  part  than  M.  in  the 
national  cause.  Her  course  was  plain  and  decided  from 
the  first,  her  leading  men  uttered  the  boldest  sentiments, 
which  her  people  indorsed  with  corresponding  actions. 
Meetings  were  held,  resolutions  passed,  protests  enun¬ 
ciated,  and  a  correspondence  with  the  other  colonies  in¬ 
vited.  TheColonial  govt., however, did  notentirelysustain 
the  part  of  the  people,  and  advised  milder  measures.  The 
passage  of  the  Stamp  Act  aroused  the  wildest  excitement ; 
and  its  repeal  the  following  year  was  received  with  de¬ 
monstrations  of  joy  which  might  have  brought  the  mo¬ 
ther-government  to  a  sense  of  the  coercive  policy  she 
was  pursuing.  The  arrival  of  the  “  Romney  ”  man-of-war 
renewed  the  excitement,  and  M.  issued  another  circular 
letter  to  the  colonies,  which  the  ministry  in  vain  com¬ 
manded  them  to  rescind.  Then  followed  the  Boston 
massacre  in  1770,  the  destruction  of  the  tea  in  1773,  and 
the  Port  Bill  of  1774.  The  Revolutionary  War  had  its 
otitbreak  in  M.,  the  bloodshed  at  Lexington  and  the 
contest  at  Concord  being  the  instigutive  incidents  that 
led  to  the  war.  Its  earliest  event  was  the  siege  of  Bos- ! 
ton,  made  notable  by  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  the 
acceptance  of  the  command  by  Washington  at  Cam¬ 
bridge,  and  the  evacuation  by  the  British.  From  that 
time  forward  M.  was  free  from  warlike  invasion  or 
occupation,  but  nobly  sustained  her  former  reputation 
for  patriotism  and  public  spirit,  buying  the  indepen¬ 
dence  of  the  country  with  the  blood  and  the  gold  of  her 
sons.  In  1780,  a  Constitution  was  framed  for  the  State, 
and  adopted  by  the  popular  vote.  In  1786,  the  tran¬ 
quillity  of  the  State  was  again  disturbed  by  a  party  of 
rioters,  who,  under  the  leadership  of  one  Daniel  Shays, 
attempted  to  resist  the  authorities.  After  several  trifling 
contests,  the  revolt  was  suppressed  at  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  following  year.  Upon  the  breaking  out  of 
the  Civil  War  in  1861,  M.  was  among  the  first  to  offer 
assistance  to  the  national  cause;  and,  until  the  final 
success  of  the  Federal  army,  continued  to  perform  a 
patriotic  and  liberal  part.  The  second  half  of  the  19th 
century  has  witnessed  the  change  of  M.  from  an  agri¬ 
cultural  to  one  of  the  most  active  manufacturing  States 
of  the  Union,  and  the  rapid  growth  of  towns  and  cities, 
until  now  more  than  half  the  population  is  urban. 
This  is  not  that  less  land  is  cultivated,  but  that  manu¬ 
factures  have  advanced  much  more  greatly  than  agri¬ 
culture.  Pop.  (1870)  1,457,351 ;  (1880)  1,783,012 ;  (1890) 
2,238,943;  (1895)  2,500,183;  (1897)  estimated  at  2,621,148. 

Miissacliu'setts  Bay,  an  indentation  on  the  E. 
coast  of  Massachusetts,  between  Cape  Cod  and  Cape 
Ann,  70  m.  long  and  25  m.  wide,  but  including  in  its  ir¬ 
regular  form  Plymouth  Bay,  Cape  Cod  Bay,  and  several 
others,  with  numerous  small  islands. 

Massacre,  (m&s'sa-ker,)  n.  [Fr. ;  L.  I.at.  mazacrium ; 
from  Ger.  metzgem,  to  butcher.]  The  murder  of  an 
individual,  or  the  slaughterof  numbers  of  human  beings, 
with  circumstances  of  cruelty  ;  the  indiscriminate  kill¬ 
ing  of  human  beings,  without  authority  or  necessity, 
and  without  forms,  civil  or  military;  as,  the  massacre 
of  St.  Bartholomew. 

— 1>.  a.  To  murder  human  beings  with  circumstances  of 
cruelty;  to  kill  men  with  indiscriminite  violence. 

Massacre  Island.  See  Maouna. 

Mas'sacrer,  n.  One  who  massacres. 

Massa  di  Carrara,  or  Massa  Ducale,  cap.  of  Massa 
Carrara,  3  m.  from  the  Mediterranean,  28  m.  N.W. 
of  Lucca,  and  58  S.W.  of  Modena.  It  is  distinguished 
for  the  beauty  and  salubrity  of  its  situation.  Manuf. 
Silk;  and  it  has  also  a  trade  in  oil,  agricultural  pro¬ 
ducts,  and  the  celebrated  marble  of  Carrara.  Pop.  15,068. 

Mas'safra,  a  town  of  Italy,  prov.  of  Terra-di-Otranto, 
10  rn.  N.W.  of  Taranto  ;  pop.  10,000. 

Massage  tse,  n.  pi.  (Anc.Hist.)  An  Asiatic  tribe,  by 
some  supposed  to  be  Scythians,  drove  the  Cimmerians 
from  the  Araxes  b.  c.  635,  and  penetrated  into  Media 
B.  c.  632,  whence  they  were  expelled  by  Cyaxares,  B.  c. 
609.  Cyrus  the  Elder  was  killed  in  battle  against  them 
B.  c.  529.  Alexander  III.  (the  Great)  defeated  them 

b.  c.  328.  Ammianus  Marcellinus  calls  the  Alani  “the 
ancient  Massagetse.”  Niebuhr  considers  them  Mon¬ 
gols,  and  Humboldt  assigns  them  to  the  Indo-European 
family. 

Mas'sa  Lombar’da,  a  town  of  Italy,  30  m.  S.S.E.  of 
Ferrara :  pop.  4,900. 

Massa  laibren'se,  a  town  of  Italy,  prov.  of  Naples, 
17  m.  S.  of  the  city  of  Naples;  pop.  8,500. 

Mas'saroomy,  Maz'arumi,  a  river  of  British 
Guiana,  rising  near  Lat.  4°  N.,  Lon.  6u°  W.  and  empty¬ 
ing  into  the  aestuary  of  Essequibo.  Length  abt.  400  m. 
It  has  numerous  rapids. 

Mass'-foook,  n.  In  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  a 
book  of  divine  service  ;  a  missale,  or  missal. 


Mass^na,  Andr£,  ( mas-sai'na ,)  Prince  or  Esslino, 
Duke  of  Rivoli,  and  marshal  of  France,  b.  at  Nice,  1758. 
He  went  through  the  regular  gradations  in  an  Italian 
regiment,  commencing  his  military  career  at  the  age  of 
17.  After  14  years’  service  he  obtained  his  discharge  ; 
but,  in  1792,  the  revolution  presented  an  enviable  field 
for  the  display  of  military  talents,  and  his  natural  sen¬ 
timents  in  favor  of  liberty  caused  him  to  enter  the  ser¬ 
vice  of  the  French  republic,  and  he  obtained  rapid  pro¬ 
motion.  Napoleon,  who  was  quick  to  discover  genius, 
formed  an  intimate  friendship  with  M.,  and  after  the 
successful  battls  of  Roveredo,  in  1796,  against  Beaulieu, 
called  him  the  favored  child  of  victory.  He  had  the  chief 
command  in  Switzerland  in  1799,  when  he  finished  the 
campaign  by  completely  routing  the  Austro-Russian 
army  under  the  archduke  Charles  and  General  Korsa¬ 
koff.  In  1800  he  commanded  in  Italy,  but  with  less 
success  than  in  his  former  campaigns.  He  was,  how¬ 
ever,  again  successful  in  the  campaigns  of  1805  and  1806, 
taking  possession  of  Naples,  and  signalizing  himself  in 
the  campaign  of  Poland,  which  terminated  by  the  treaty 
of  Tilsit.  He  was  afterwards  employed  in  Germany, 
and  eminently  distinguished  himself  in  the  memorable 
battles  of  Essling  and  Wagram.  In  1810  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed  commauder-iu-chief  of  the  army  in  Portugal, 
but  his  campaign  did  not  answer  to  the  expectation  of 
Napoleon.  Overpowered  by  the  climate,  and  quite  a  con¬ 
firmed  invalid  during  the  whole  campaign  ;  seeing  his 
army  decimated  by  sickness,  and  —  owing  to  the  jealousy 
of  Sault  —  not  receiving  the  reinforcement  indispensable 
to  carry  the  position  in  which  Wellington  had  fortified 
himself,  M.  began,  March  5,  1811,  his  celebrated  retreat 
in  Spain,  entering  Salamanca  in  the  latter  part  of  April, 
alter  having  lost  30,000  men  within  6  months.  On  May 
5,  he  fought  the  bloody  but  indecisive  battle  of  Fuentes 
d'Onoro  ;  and  soon  after,  on  account  of  ill-health,  ho 
resigned  his  command  and  returned  to  France,  where 
Napoleon  left  him  without  active  employment.  He 
gave  in  his  adhesion  to  the  Bourbons  after  the  restora¬ 
tion  ;  became  commander-in-chief  of  the  National  Guard 
of  Paris,  and  D.  1817. 

H asse  na,  in  New  York ,  a  post-village  and  township 
of  St.  Lawrence  county,  about  40  miles  N.E.  of  Ogdens- 
burg. 

llasse'na  Centre,  in  New  York ,  a  post-village  of  St. 
Lawreuce  co.,  abt.  42  m.  N.E.  of  Ogdensburg. 

Mass'er,  n.  A  priest  who  celebrates  mass. 

Mas'sera,  an  island  off  the  S.E.  coast x>f  Arabia;  Lat. 
20°  30'  N.,  Lon.  58°  E.  Ext.  40  m.  long,  with  an  average 
breadth  of  15  m. 

Mas'seter,  n.  [From  Gr.  massamai,  to  chew.]  (Anat.) 
A  short  thick  muscle  which  raises  the  lower  jaw,  and 
assists  in  moving  it  backwards  and  forwards  in  the  act 
of  chewing. 

Mas'sey’s  Creek,  in  Ohio,  enters  the  Little  Miami 
River  from  Greene  co. 

Mas'sicot,  n.  [Fr.]  ( Ohem .)  A  protoxide  of  lead,  pre¬ 
pared  by  the  oxidation  of  the  metal  in  a  current  of  air 
at  a  temperature  below  that  necessary  for  the  fusion  of 
the  oxide.  It  is  a  yellow  powder,  much  used  as  a  pigment. 

Mas'sie.  in  Ohio,  a  township  of  Warren  couii 
ty. 

Massillon.  Jean  Baptiste,  (mas'see-yawng,)  a  French 
prelate,  b.  1663,  at  Ilieres,  in  Provence.  He  entered 
into  the  congregation  of  the  Oratory,  and  became  so 
celebrated  for  his  eloquence,  that  the  general  of  his 
order  called  him  to  Paris,  where  he  drew  crowds  of 
hearers.  Louis  XIV.,  who  knew  the  value  of  a  kingly 
compliment,  and  seldom  passed  a  bad  one,  observed  to 
him,  ”  When  I  hear  other  preachers,  I  go  away  much 
pleased  with  them  ;  but  when  I  hear  you,  I  go  away  dis¬ 
pleased  with  myself.”  In  1717  he  was  made  Bishop  of 
Clermont,  was  admitted  two  years  later  to  the  French 
Academy,  and  he  D.  in  1742.  1 1  is  discourses  were  pub¬ 

lished  in  14  vols.  Svo.,  and  are  distinguished  for  sim¬ 
plicity,  a  graceful  flow  of  eloquence,  great  knowledge  of 
the  human  heart,  and  a  richness  of  ideas. 

Mas'sillon,  in  Indiana,  a  village  of  Allen  co.,  abt.  17 
m.  S.E.  of  Fort  Wayne. 

Massillon,  in  Iowa,  a  post-village  and  township  of 
Cedar  county,  about  40  m.  north-east  by  east  of  Iowa 
City. 

Massillon,  in  Ohio,  a  handsome  city  of  Stark  co., 
about  112  m.  N.E.  of  Columbus.  Pop.  (1897)  12,800. 

Massi'ness,  Massive'ness.n.  state  of  being  massy 
or  massive ;  great  weight,  or  weight  witli  bulk  ;  ponder¬ 
ousness. 

Mas'sive,  a.  Having  the  nature  of  a  mass;  heavy; 
weighty  ;  ponderous  ;  bulky  and  heavy. 

Mass'ively,  adv.  In  a  mass  or  bulk. 

Mass'-ineetiiig’,  n.  A  large  meeting  of  tjie  masses  of 
the  people,  or  of  the  multitude. 

Mas  son,  David,  an  English  critic  and  author,  b.  1822, 
"’as  educated  at  Aberdeen  and  Edinburgh  Universities. 
He  early  adopted  literature  as  a  profession,  and  became 
a  regular  contributor  to  “  Fraser’s  Magazine  ”  and  other 
leading  serials.  In  1852,  he  was  appointed  Professor  of 
English  Language  and  Literature  at  University  Coll., 
London,  which  post  he  resigned  in  1865,  to  take  the 
chair  of  Rhetoric  and  English  Literature  in  Edinburgh 
University.  In  1859,  lie  accepted  the  editorship  of 
“  Macmillan’s  Magazine.”  Of  his  numerous  works,  the 
most  valuable  are  his  papers  on  Carlyle.,  Dickens,  and 
Tfiackeray ;  Rabelais  Literature,  and  the  Labor  Ques¬ 
tion;  Pre-Raphaelism  in  Art  and  Literature;  Theories 
of  Poetry ;  De  Quincey-and  Prose-writing ;  Essays,  Biog¬ 
raphical  and  Critical,  on  the  English  Poets ;  Life  of 
Milton  ;  British  Novelists  and  their  Styles ;  a  Critical 
Sketch  of  the  History  of  British  I 'rose  Fiction  (1859); 
and  Recent  British  Philosophy. 

Massou'ali,  Massow'ah,  Masuah,  or  Mussouah, 


the  principal  seaport-town  of  Abyssinia,  on  the  Red 
Sea,  on  an  island  separated  from  the  continent  by  the 
narrow  but  deep  channel  of  Adowa,  250  m.  N.E.  ofGon- 
dar,  and  420  S.E.  of  Djedda;  Lat.  15°  30'  45”  N  ,  Lon.  39° 
24'  E.  It  has  a  considerable  trade  with  Mocha,  Djedda, 
and  Bombay.  The  imports  consist  principally  of  velvets, 
silks  and  satins,  glassware,  arms,  Ac.  The  exports  are 
gold-dust,  ivory,  rhinoceros-horn,  and  corn.  The  harbor 
is  safe  and  of  easy  access,  though  the  entrance  is  narrow, 
and  can  accommodate  about  50  vessels.  The  island  be¬ 
longs  to  the  viceroy  of  Egypt.  Pop.  12,000. 

Mas'sy,  a.  Having  the  nature  of  amass;  massive;  heavy. 

Mast,  n.  [A.  S.  msest ;  Du.,  Ger.,  Dan.,  and  Swed. 
masf].  ( Naut .)  A  long,  round  piece  of  timber,  com¬ 
posed  either  of  one  continuous  pole,  or  of  a  series  of 
such,  and  placed  nearly  perpendicularly  to  the  keel 
of  a  ship,  extending  upwards  above  the  surface  of 
the  deck,  for  the  purpose  of  supporting  the  yards 
and  sails  of  a  ship.  The  trunk  of  the  mast  is  called 
the  lower- mast,  the  next  piece  the  tup -mast,  the 
third  the  topgallant  mast;  and  should  there  be  a 
fourth,  as  there  is  in  barques  and  full-rigged  ships,  it 
is  called  the  royal  mast.  Each  mast  is  supported  on  the 
one  next  below  it  by  means  of  cheeks  placed  a  little 
below  the  head ;  on  these  cheeks  are  placed,  horizon¬ 
tally,  two  short  pieces  of  wood,  fore  and  aft,  called  tres¬ 
tle-trees,  and  across  them  are  the  cross-trees,  while  on 
the  masthead  is  a  cap.  The  topmast  is  then  raised  per¬ 
pendicularly  along  the  mainmast  below  the  trestle- 
trees,  and  through  the  foremast  hole  in  the  cap;  and 
when  the  heel  of  the  mast  is  nearly  on  a  level  with  the 
cross-trees,  a  piece  of  iron  bolt,  called  a  fid,  is  pushed 
through  a  hole  in  the  same  ;  and  on  the  fid,  whose  ends 
are  supported  on  the  trestle-trees,  the  topmast  rests. 
When  the  mast  is  to  be  taken  down,  it  is  first  raised,  in 
order  to  pull  out  the  fid,  and  then  it  can  be  lowered  to 
the  deck.  The  supports  of  the  masts  of  a  ship  are  strong 
ropes,  extending  on  each  side,  and  also  forward  and  aft. 
The  one  leading  forward  is  called  the  stay,  and  those  aft 
are  termed  respectively  backstays  ;  while  the  side  sup¬ 
ports  are  called  either  shrouds  or  breast-stays.  The 
mizzen-mast  is  that  which  is  nearest  the  stern  of  a  ship  ; 
the  mainmast  is  the  centre  one;  and  the  foremast  is 
nearest  the  bows.  Of  these  the  main  is  the  largest,  the 
foremast  the  next  in  size,  and  the  mizzen  the  smallest. 
The  length  of  the  lower  mainmast,  according  to  the  old 
rule  on  the  subject,  ought  to  be  one-half  of  the  sum  of 
the  breadth  and  length  of  the  ship,  and  the  other  masts 
to  be  on  a  reciprocal  scale:  but  as  the  rule  is  merely  for 
purposes  of  convenience,  more  than  practical  principles, 
it  is  not  often  followed.  Masts  in  the  present  day,  for 
ships  of  the  navy,  and  indeed  for  many  mercantile  ves¬ 
sels,  are  constructed  of  iron,  on  a  tubular  plan,  and  on 
the  same  scale  as  those  last  mentioned. 

— [A.  S.  mseste;  Ger.  must.]  The  fruit  of  the  oak  and 
beech,  or  other  forest-trees:  nuts;  acorns. 

— v.  a.  To  fix  masts  in  ;  to  supply  with  a  mast,  or  masts. 

Mast'ed,  a.  Furnished  witli  a  mast,  or  masts. 

M as  ter,  n.  [Fr.  maitre;  0.  Fr.  maistre,  from  Lat.  m ag¬ 
ister,  master.]  A  person  of  distinguished  rank,  station, 
or  consequence;  one  possessing  power,  authority,  or 
superior  importance;  a  leader;  a  chief;  —  used,  for  the 
most  part,  as  a  compellation  of  respect,  and  sometimes 
as  a  term  of  familiar  address  to  an  inferior  or  juvenile 
person.  (As  a  word  of  appellation,  it  is  almost  invari¬ 
ably  pronounced  mister.) 

“  Stand  by,  my  masters;  bring  him  near  the  king."—  Shake. 

“Where  there  are  young  masters  and  misses  in  the  house,  they 
are  impediments  to  the  diversions  of  the  servants." — Swift. 

— One  who  rules,  governs,  or  exercises  authority  ;  a  ruler, 
director,  governor,  head,  or  chief  manager  or  controller; 
—  hence,  specifically,  an  owner,  a  proprietor,  a  possessor. 

“  Thou  master  of  the  poet  and  the  song."— Pope. 

— One  who  has  supreme  control  or  dominion  ;  a  ruler;  a 
chief;  a  principal ;  one  who  has  the  power  of  directing 
and  enforcing  at  pleasure;  —  correlative  of  serf,  slave , 
servant,  assistant,  apprentice. 

“  Caesar,  the  world’s  great  master  and  his  own." — Pope. 

“  Men  at  some  time  are  masters  of  their  fates."— Shake. 

— The  principal  superintendent  or  director  of  a  school  or 
.college;  an  instructor;  a  preceptor;  a  tutor;  a  teacher; 
and,  in  a  burlesque  sense,  a  pedagogue;  —  opposed  to 
pupil  or  scholar;  as,  a  head  master,  a  French  master,  & c. 

“  He  that  was  only  taught  by  himself  had  a  fool  for  his  master." 

Ben  Jonson. 

— A  man  eminently  or  perfectly  skilled  in  any  avocalion 
or  branch  of  learning,  science,  or  art;  an  adept;  an  ac¬ 
cepted  or  esteemed  authority ;  one  who  has  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  auy  subject;  as,  a  master  of  the  violin] a 
painting  by  one  of  the  old  masters,  Ac. 

(Naval.)  A  superior  officer  belonging  to  a  ship  of 
war,  taking  rank  next  below  the  lieutenants,  and  whose- 
duty  is  to  navigate  the  ship  under  the  immediate  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  captain.  (Also  termed  sailing-master.) 

( Maritime  Law.)  The  person  intrusted  with  the  care 
and  navigation  of  a  merchant-ship,  usually  styled  cap¬ 
tain.  He  is  the  confidential  agent  of  the  owners,  who- 
are  bound  to  the  performance  of  every  lawful  contract 
entered  into  by  him  relative  to  the  usual  employment 
of  the  vessel.  The  master  has  power  to  pledge  both 
ship  and  cargo  for  repairs  executed  in  foreign  parts,  but 
not  for  repairs  executed  at  home.  The  master  of  au 
American  ship  must  be  a  citizen  of  the  U.  States.  In 
Europe  generally,  their  qualifications  in  point  of  skill, 
and  experience  must  be  attested  by  examination  by- 
proper  authorities;  but  in  the  U.  States  the  civil  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  the  owners  for  their  acts  is  esteemed  suf¬ 
ficient.  He  is  liable  to  the  owners  by  whom  he  is  se¬ 
lected  ;  and  he  and  they  are  liable  to  all  others  whose 
interests  are  affected  by  his  acts,  for  want  of  reasonable 
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Land  area, 

8,040  sq.  m. 
Water  area, 

2T5  sq.  m. 
Pop.  ’95,  2,495,345 
Population  1890. 
Male..  1,087,709 
Femalel,151,234 
Native  1,581,806 
Foreign. 657, 137 
White  .2,215,373 
African.  .22,144 

Chinese _ 984 

Japanese  ....18 
Indian . 424 


COUNTIES. 

Barnstable..  F  13 
Berkshire ...C  2 

Bristol . E  10 

Dukes . G  12 

Essex . B  11 

Franklin  ....B  4 
Hampden... D  4 
Hampshire.. C  4 
Middlesex... C  9 
Nantucket  _.G  14 

Norfolk . D  10 

Plymouth...  E  11 

Suffolk . C  10 

Worcester.. C  7 


CHIEF  CITIES. 

Pop.— Thousands. 

494  Boston..  C  10 
98  WorcesterP  7 
88  Fall  RiverF  10 
84  Lowell  ...B  9 
81  Cambridge 

C  10 

62  Lynn . C  11 

55  New  Bedford 
F  11 

52  Somerville 

C  10 

52  Lawrence  B  10 
51  SpringfieldD  4 
40  Holyoke.  D  4 

34  Salem _ B  11 

33  Brockton  D  10 
31  Chelsea  ..C  11 
30  HaverhillA  10 
29  Malden... C  10 
27  Gloucester 

B  12 

27  Newton..  C  10 
27  Taunton  _E  10 
26  FitchburgB  7 
20  Waltham. C  9 
20  Pittslield.C  1 
20  Quincy  ...C  11 
19  N.  Adams  B  2 
18  Everett  ..C  10 
18  Northamp¬ 
ton.. C  4 
16  Chicopee  D  4 
16  BrooklineC  10 
15  Marlboro. C  8 
15  Newbury  port 
A  11 

14  Medford.  C  10 
14  Woburn. _C  10 
12  Melrose  ..C  10 
12  HydeParkDIO 
11  Beverly  ..B  11 
11  Clinton... C  8 
11  Weymouth 

C  11 

10  Peabody  .B  11 
10  Westfield  D  3 
10  AmesburyAU 
9  Framingham 
C  9 

9  Milford  ...D  8 
9  Gardner... B  7 
9  Natick  _...C  9 
8  Adams. ...B  2 
8  Spencer... C  6 
8  Marblehead 

C  11 

7  Danvers... B  11 
7  Plymouth. E  12 
7  LeominsterB  7 
7  Webster.. D  7 
7  Wakefield  _B  10 

7  Ware  . C  5 

6  Stoneham.C  10 

6  Athol . B  5 

6  Revere.... F  4 
6  Arlington  C  10 
5  Attleboro. E  9 
5  Greenfield  B  4 
5  Westboro.  C  8 
5  Chicopee 

Falls.. D  4 
5  Grafton. __D  8 
5  Franklin.. D  9 
5  Methuen  _.B  10 
5  Rockland. D  11 
5  Hudson. ,_C  8 
5  Province- 

town.. D  13 
5  Great  Bar¬ 
rington. D  1 
5  Northbridge 

D  8 

5  Turners  Falls 
B  5 

4  Easthampton 
C  4 

4  Winchendon 

B  6 

4  Milton  ,...C  10 
4  Middleboro 

Ell 


Mass.— coat'd. 

Pop.— Thousands. 

4  Reading.. „B  10 
4  Rockport  .B  12 
4  Whitman  ,D  11 
4  N.  Attleboro 

E  9 

4  Easton. ...D  10 
4  Concord  ..C  9 
4  Orange. _..B  5 
4  Southbridge 

D  6 

4  Globe  Village 
D  6 

4  Lee . C  1 

4  Norwood  ,D  10 
4  Monson.._D  5 
4  Newtonville 

G  2 

4  Bradford.. B  10 
4  Walnut  Hill 

D  10 

3  Mansfield. D10 
3  Winchester 

C  10 

3  BlackstoneD  8 

3  Sutton _ D  7 

3  Nantucket  G 14 
3  Swampscott 

Cll 

3  HopkintonD  8 
3  Renfrew  _.B  2 
3  W. Newton  C  9 
3  Amherst  _.C  4 
3  Fairhaven  F  11 
3  Merrick... D  4 
3  Harwich  . ,F  14 
3  Maynard  ..C  9 
3  Newton 

Center.. G  2 
3  Holliston  .D  9 
3Millbury..D  7 
3  Dedham _..C  10 
3  Falmouth. F  12 
3  N. Brookfield 
C  6 

3  Wellesley  _C  9 
3  W.Fitchburg 
B  7 

2  Holden. ...C  7 
2  Ashland... D  9 
2  Millville  ..D  8 
2  Palmer. ...D  5 
2  Shelburne 

Falls.. B  4 
2  BrookfieldD  6 
2  Dalton  ,...C  2 
2  Abington.  D  11 
2  N. Abington 

Dll 

2  AuburndaleC  9 
2  Hanover.. D  11 

2  Barre . C  6 

2  Lancaster. C  8 
2  Ashburnham 
B  7 

2  Attleboro 

Falls.. E  9 
2  Warren  ...D  6 

2  Groton _ B  8 

2  W.BoylstonC7 
2  N.Andover 

Depot..  B 10 
2Foxboro..D  9 
2  Needham  _C  10 
2  Hingham._C  11 
2  Dighton_..E  10 
2  Ludlow... D  5 
2  Marshfield  D  12 
2  Cohasset ..C  11 
2  Newton  High¬ 
lands..  G  2 
2  Colerain  ..B  4 
2  Kingston.. D 12 
2  E.  Long 

Meadow. D  5 
2  W. Brookfield 
D  6 

2  Norwell...D  11 
2  Hyannis...F  13 
2  E.PepperellB  8 
2  Williamstown 
B  2 

2  Pepperell  ,B  8 
1  Manchester 

B  12 

1  Swansea..  E  10 
1  Shrewsbury 

C  8 

1  Three  Rivers 
D  5 

1  Hubbardston 
C  7 

1  ThorndikeD  5 
1  Baldwinsville 
B  6 

1  Sandwich. E  13 
1  Orleans  .  .  .E  14 
1  BondsviileD  5 
1  Maple  Grove 
B  2 

1  E.  Brookfield 
D  6 

1  Somerset.. E  10 
1  Uxbridge  .D  8 
1  Hopedale  .D  8 
1  Montague. B  4 
1  Oakdale ...C  7 
1  Cottage  City 

G  12 

1  Avon . D  10 

1  Freetown.  E  10 
1  Lexington  C  9 
1  Leicester.. C  7 
1  Mittineague 

D  4 

1  Willimansett 
D  4 

1  Wilmington 

B10 

1  Charlemont 

B  3 


Jfass.—  cont'd. 
Pep.— Hundreds. 

9  Wellesley 

Hills. .C  9 
9  Belchertown 

C  5 

9  BlackintonB  2 
9  Plainville  .D  9 
9  W.  Stock- 

bridge..C  1 
9  Erving  ....B  5 

9  Hull . C  11 

9  StockbridgeCl 
9  Salisbury.  A  11 
9  New  SalernB  5 
9  Norfolk.._D  9 

9  Gill . B  4 

9  Cheshire..  B  2 
9  Shirley.... B  8 
8  WrenthamD  9 
8  HuntingtonD  3 
8  E.DouglassD  8 
8Fiskdale..D  6 

8  Millis _ D  9 

8  N.Middleboro 
E  11 

8  Rehoboth.E  10 
8  Vineyard 

Haven. .G  12 
8  Wareham.F  12 
8  W.  Warren  D  6 
8  Zylonite..  B  2 
8  Nahant....C  11 
7  Hinsdale..  C  2 
7  S.  Yarmouth 

F  14 

7  Bedford... C  10 
7  Highlandville 
C  9 

7  W.  Hingham 

C  11 

7  Dover _ D  9 

7  Chiltonville 

E  12 

7  N.AmherstC  4 
7  W.  Acton  .C  8 
6  TempletonB  6 
6  Rochester  E  11 
6  Eastham..E  15 

6  Cotuit . F  13 

6  Douglass.. D  8 
6  Mattapoisett 
F  11 

6  S.  Acton  ..C  9 


MAST 


MAST 


MATC 


2001 


skill,  care,  or  prudence  in  the  navigation  or  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  vessel.  He  has  a  right  to  control  and  direct 
the  efforts  of  the  crew,  and  to  use  such  force  as  may  be 
necessary  to  enforce  obedience  to  his  lawful  demands. 
He  may  even  take  life  to  suppress  mutiny. 

LtUle  Masters.  (Fine  Arts.)  A  term  given  to  certaiu 
German  engravers  of  the  16th  cent.,  on  account  of  the 
peculiar  smallness  of  their  prints.— Master  in  Chancery. 
(Law.)  An  officer  acting  in  courts  of  equity  as  assistant 
to  the  chancellor  or  vice-chancellor.  —  Master  of  Arts. 
One  who  gains  the  second  degree  conferred  by  a  univer¬ 
sity;  also,  the  degree  itself,  indicated  by  the  abbrevia¬ 
tion  M  A.  or  a.m.  suffixed  to  the  recipient's  proper  name. 
(See  Degree.) — Master  of  the  Horse.  In  England,  the 
title  borne  by  the  third  great  officer  of  state  attached 
to  the  royal  household.  He  has  the  exclusive  control  of 
the  royal  stud,  stables,  Ac. ;  and  on  grand  state  occa¬ 
sions,  as  in  royal  cavalcades,  Ac.,  immediately  precedes 
the  sovereign,  mounted. 

Master  of  the  Rolls.  (Eng.  Law.)  A  high,  legal  func¬ 
tionary  in  England,  who  has  charge  of  the  State  records, 
and  all  documents,  patents,  Ac.,  that  have  passed  the 
Great  Seal;  he  also  acts  as  assistant-judge  of  the  High 
Court  of  Chancery.  —  To  be  master  of  one's  self,  to  be  in 
possession  of  perfect  self-control ;  not  liable  to  be  swayed 
by  passion  or  any  sudden  impulse. 

(Note.  Master,  in  a  sense  implicative  of  superiority , 
pre-eminence,  or  governing  quality,  is  employed  in  the 
construction  of  numerous  compound  words,  all,  for  the 
most  part,  self-explaining;  as,  master-spirit,  master- 
gunner,  master-builder,  master-passion,  master-pilot,  mas¬ 
ter-mind,  master-touch,  Ac.) 

Mast’ter,  v.  a.  To  obtain  dominion,  power,  or  authority 
over;  to  conquer;  to  overpower;  to  subdue;  to  briug 
under  control. 

— To  make  one’s  self  master  of ;  to  execute  with  skill ;  as, 
to  master  a  science. 

Mas'terdom,  n.  Dominion;  rule. 

Mas'terful,  a.  Possessing  the  power  or  skill  of  a 
master. 

Mas'terfully,  adv.  In  a  masterly  manner;  imperi¬ 
ously. 

Mas'ter-hantl,  n.  A  man  eminently  skilful. 

Mas'ter-ltey,  n.  The  key  that  opens  many  locks; 
hence,  figuratively,  a  general  clue  to  lead  out  of  many 
difficulties. 

Mas'terless,  a.  Destitute  of  a  master  or  owner;  un¬ 
governed;  unsubdued. 

Mas'terlessness,  n.  The  quality  of  being  masterless ; 
ungovernableness. 

Mas'terliness,  n.  Eminent  skill;  the  quality  of  being 
masterly. 

.ffas'ter-lode,  n.  (Mining.)  The  principal  lode  of 
ore. 

Mas'terly,  a.  Suitable  to  a  master;  formed  or  executed 
with  superior  skill ;  most  excellent ;  skilful ;  imperious ; 
as,  a  masterly  air  or  manner. 

— adv.  With  the  skill  of  a  master  ;  as,  a  masterly  perform¬ 
ance. 

Masterpiece,  n.  A  capital  performance;  anything 
done  or  made  with  extraordinary  skill. — Chief  excel¬ 
lence  or  talent. 

Mas'tership,  n.  Office  of  a  master;  headship;  domin¬ 
ion;  rule;  supreme  power;  superiority;  pre-eminence. 

Mas'ter-sinew,  n.  (Far.)  A  large  sinew  that  sur¬ 
rounds  the  hough  of  a  horse,  and  divides  it  from  the  bone 
by  a  hollow  place,  where  the  wind-galls  are  usually 
seated. 

Master-singer,  n.  [Ger.  meistersanger.]  See  German 
Language  and  Literature. 

Mas'ter-stroke,  n.  Capital  performance. 

Mas'terwork,n.  A  master-piece;  a  skilful  performance. 

Mas'terwort,  n.  (Rot.)  See  Phncedanum. 

Mas'tery,  n.  Dominion  ;  power  of  governing  or  com¬ 
manding. —  Superiority  of  competition;  pre-eminence. 
—  Victory  in  war.  —  Emineut  skill ;  superior  dexterity. 
Attainment  of  eminent  skill  or  power. 

Mast'ful,  a.  Abounding  in  mast,  or  fruit  of  oak,  beech, 
or  chestnut. 

Mast'-head.  n.  (Naut.)  The  top  of  a  mast. 

Mastic,  Masticli,  (mas’tik,)  n.  [Fr.  mastic;  Gr.  mas- 
tiche,  from  mastichao,  to  chew.]  The  exudation  of  a 
shrubby  tree,  the  Pistachia  lentiscus.  It  is  used  in  the 
.  arts  as  a  varnish,  and  the  Eastern  ladies  chew  it  con- 
'  stantly,  to  give  whiteness  to  the  teeth,  a  purpose  which 
it  unquestionably  effects.  The  name  of  M.  is  also  given 
to  oleaginous  cements,  composed  of  about  7  parts  of 
litharge  and  93  of  burnt  clay,  reduced  to  fine  powder, 
made  into  a  paste  with  liuseed  oil. 

(Rot.)  The  Pistachia  lentiscus.  See  Pistacia.  —  Also, 
the  Thymus  mastichina.  See  Thymus. 

Masti'cable,  a.  That  can  be  masticated. 

Masticn'dor,  n.  [Sp.,  from  masticar,  to  chew.]  The 
slavering-bit  of  a  bridle. 

Masticate,  v.  a.  [Lat.  mastico,  masticatus;  Gr.  mas¬ 
tichao i.J  To  grind  with  the  teeth,  and  prepare  tor  swal¬ 
lowing  and  digestion  ;  to  chew. 

Mastica'tioii,  n.  [L.  Lat.  masticatio.]  Act  of  chewing 
food. 

(Physiol.)  M.  is  one  of  the  most  important  of  all  the 
operations  connected  with  the  function  of  digestion,  as 
on  the  effectual  manner  in  which  the  food  is  ground  de¬ 
pends  the  completeness  with  which  the  stomach  can 
soften  and  prepare  what  is  received,  and  allow  of  the 
entire  elimination  of  the  chyle. 

Masti'catory,  a.  Chewing;  adapted  to  perform  the 
office  of  chewing  food. 

—  n.  (Med.)  One  of  aclass  of  drugs  which,  when  chewed, 
purify  the  breath,  clean  the  teeth,  benefit  the  condition 
of  the  mouth,  or  induce  a  copious  flow  of  saliva;  and  in 
this  last  respect  they  are  supposed  to  afford  relief  in  | 
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cases  of  toothache.  Of  these  substances  the  chief  are 
orris-root,  mastich,  myrrh,  and  pellitory-root. 

Mas'ticin,  n.  (Chem.)  That  part  of  mastic  which  is 
insoluble  in  alcohol ;  it  has  some  of  the  characters  of 
caoutchouc.  The  part  of  mastic  soluble  in  alcohol  is 
termed  masticic  acid. 

Mastiff,  n. ;  pi.  Mastiffs.  [Old  Fr.  mestiff,  a  mon¬ 
grel,  also  mastin;  Fr.  matin;  It.  mastinn.]  (Zool.)  A 
large  variety  of  dog,  distinguished  by  large  head  and  I 
broad  muzzle,  ears  of  moderate  size  and  dependent,  a ! 
heavy  brow,  thick  drooping  lips,  a  well-proportioned,  I 
strong  body,  aud  a  full  tail.  The  strength  of  the  M.  is  I 
immense,  and  its  vigilance  and  faithfulness  as  a  house¬ 
dog  and  guard  are  unrivalled  ;  and  whilst  it  faithfully 
protects  the  property  intrusted  to  it,  showing  a  disposi¬ 
tion  the  very  reverse  of  that  of  the  bull-dog,  it  has  the 
merit  of  refraining  from  the  infliction  of  personal  injury 
on  the  invader.  It  becomes  much  attached  to  its  master, 
although  not  very  demonstratively  affectionate ;  it  is 
excelled  by  many  kinds  of  dog  in  sagacity.  The  English 
M.  is  usually  of  some 
shade  of  buff  color,  with 
dark  muzzles  and  ears. 

The  M.  of  Thibet  (Fig. 

1738) ,  is  still  larger  than 
the  English;  the  head  is 
more  elevated  at  the 
back ;  the  skin,  from  the 
eyebrow,  forms  a  fold 
which  descends  on  the 
hanging  lip;  the  hair  is 
very  rough,  and  the  tail  Fig.  1738. —  mastiff  of  Thibet. 
bushy ;  the  color  mostly 

a  deep  black.  It  was  known  and  much  appreciated  by 
the  Greeks  and  the  Romans  for  the  combats  in  the 
amphitheatres. 

Mastigoiili'erons,  a.  [Gr.  mastix,  a  whip,  and  phero, 
to  bear.]  Carrying  a  wand,  scourge,  or  whip. 

Masti'li  s,  n.  (Med.)  Inflammation  of  the  breast  in 
women ;  it  commonly  terminates  in  suppuration. 

Mast'less,  a.  Bearing  no  mast. 

Mast'lin,  n.  See  Maslin. 

Mas  todon,  n.  [Sp.,  It.,  and  Fr.,  mastodonte;  from 
Gr.  mastos,  a  nipple,  and  odons,  odontos,  a  book.)  (Pal.) 
A  gen.  of  extinct  quadrupeds,  the  remains  of  which  in  a 
fossil  state  show  that  it  was  a  pachydermatous  animal 
allied  to  the  elephants.  It  has  received  its  name  from 
the  conical  projections  on  the  surface  of  the  molar  teeth. 
Some  of  these  were  natives  of  the  Old  World;  but  by 
far  the  largest  in  size  have  been  found  in  this  country, 
chiefly  in  the  States  of  New  York,  Kentucky,  Alabama, 
Mississippi,  Missouri,  Kansas,  Texas,  and  as  far  as  Lat. 
65°  N.  The  finest  of  the  skeletons  of  this  stupendous 
animal  is  that  discovered  at  Newburg,  N.  Y.,  1815,  (Fig. 

1739) ,  now  in  the  city  of  Boston,  and  described  by  Dr. 
Warren  (The  Mastodon  Giganteus  of  N.  America,  2d 
edit.,  Boston,  1855.)  This  skeleton  is  11  ft.  high,  17  ft. 
from  end  of  face  to  beginning  of  tail,  the  latter  being 
6%  ft. ;  circumference  around  ribs  16  ft.  5  in. ;  tusks 
about  11  feet,  of  which  8%  project  beyond  the  sockets. 
There  are  no  traces  within  the  period  of  tradition  or 
history  of  the  existence  of  these  animals  as  a  living  gen. 


Fig.  1739.  —  SKELETON  OF  MASTODON  GIGANTEUS. 


When  and  how  they  perished,  if  ascertained  at  all,  must 
be  revealed  by  geological  data.  It  is  worthy  of  remark 
that  the  skeletons,  found  either  in  the  tertiary  or  more 
recent  deposits,  seem  to  have  been  unmoved  since  the 
death  of  the  animal;  some,  in  fact,  which  were  found 
near  the  banks  of  the  great  rivers,  appearing  in  a  verti¬ 
cal  position,  as  if  they  had  sunk  down  or  been  imbedded 
in  the  mud. 

Mastodon'tic,  a.  Belonging  to,  or  resembling,  a  mas¬ 
todon. 

Mas  toid,  n.  [Gr.  mastos,  a  nipple,  and  eidos,  form.] 
(Anat.)  Resembling  the  nipple  or  breast;  as,  the  mas¬ 
toid  processes,  the  name  given  to  certain  nipple -like 
protuberances  of  the  bones,  and  more  especially  to  a 
process  situated  at  the  interior  and  posterior  part  of  the 
temporal  bone. 

M asioid'eal,  a.  Relating  to  the  mastoid  process. 

Mastol'ogy,  n.  [Gr.  mastos,  and  logos,  a  discourse.] 
(Zool.)  The  natural  history  of  the  mammalia;  mam¬ 
malogy. 

Mastiirba't  ion,  n.  [Fr. ;  from  Lat.  manus,  hand,  and 
stupro,  I  ravish.]  Self-pollution ;  onanism. 

M as t  Yard,  in  New  Hampshire,  a  post-village  of  Mer- 
rimac  co.,  abt.  7  m.  N.W.  of  Concord. 


Mastilipafatn',  a  seaport-town  of  Hindostan,  presi¬ 
dency  ot  Madras,  cap.  of  the  dist.  of  same  name,  on  the 
Coromandel  coast,  230  m.  N.E.  of  Madras;  Lat.  16°  15' 
N.,  Lon.  81°  14'  E.  It  formerly  carried  on  a  consider¬ 
able  trade  with  China,  Calcutta,  Persia,  and  Arabia,  but 
latterly  it  has  very  much  fallen  off.  The  principal  ex¬ 
ports  are  piece-goods,  tobacco,  indigo,  and  cotton.  Pop. 
28,000. 

Mat,  n.  [A.  S.  meatta  ;  Ger.  and  Dan.  matte;  Du.  mat.] 
A  texture  of  sedge,  rushes,  flags,  husks,  straw,  or  other 
material  used  for  various  purposes  of  cleanliness  and 
protection  trom  injury.  —  A  web  of  rope-yarn,  used  in 
ships  to  secure  the  standing  rigging  from  the  friction 
of  the  yards,  &c. 

—  v.  a.  To  cover  or  lay  with  mats ;  to  twist  together ;  to 

interweave  like  a  mat. 

v.  n.  To  grow  thick  together ;  to  become  matted,  as  hair. 

Mr  ta,  a  lake  ot  Brazil,  abt.  170  m.  S.S.W.  of  Maranhao. 
It  gives  rise  to  the  river  Codo. 

Mat  ador,  Mat'adore,  n.  [Sp.,  a  slayer.]  (Sports.) 
In  Spanish  bull-fighting,  the  man  whose  office  is  to  give 
the  dead-blow  to  the  bulls  wounded. 

(Games.)  One  of  the  three  principal  cards  in  the 
games  of  ombre  and  quadrille,  which  are  always  two 
black  aces  and  the  deuce  of  spades  and  clubs,  and  the 
seven  of  hearts  and  diamonds. 

Mntagor'da,  in  Texas,  a  S.E.  co.,  bordering  on  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  and  Matagorda  Bay ;  area,  about  1,150 
sq.  m.  Rivers.  Colorado,  aud  Cany  Bayou.  Surface, 
mostly  level ;  soil,  fertile.  County-seat,  Matagorda. 
Pop.  (1890)  3,980. 

—  A  town,  cap.  of  the  above  co.,  on  the  bay  of  that  name, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Colorado  River,  abt.  250  m.  S.E.  of 
Austin.  It  has  an  active  trade. 

— A  bay  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Colo¬ 
rado  River,  washing  Calhoun  and  Matagorda  cos.  It 
covers  an  area  of  abt.  385  sq.  m. 

Matanio'ra,  in  Tennessee,  a  village  of  Hardeman  co., 
abt.  67  m.  E.  of  Memphis. 

Matamor  as.  or  Matamor'os,  a  town  and  river-port 
of  entry  of  Mexico,  on  the  Rio  Grande,  abt.  40  m.  above 
its  mouth,  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  abt.  450  m.  N.  by 
E.  of  the  city  of  Mexico.  The  chief  exports  are  specie, 
hides,  wool,  and  horses,  and  the  imports  are  mostly 
manufactured  goods  trom  the  U.  States  and  Great  Brit¬ 
ain.  Pop.  20,000. 

Matamor'as,  in  Indiana,  a  village  of  Blackford  co., 
abt.  85  m.  N.E.  of  Indianapolis. 

— A  village  of  Greene  co.,  abt.  5  m.  E.  by  N.  of  Bloomfield. 

Matamor'as.  in  Pennsylvania,  a  village  of  Dauphin 
co.,  abt.  13  m.  N.  of  Harrisburg. 

— A  post-village  of  Pike  co. 

Matan',  an  island  of  the  Philippines,  lying  E.  of  Zebu, 
where  Magellan,  in  a  skirmish  with  the  natives,  was 
killed,  in  1520. 

Matanzas,  ( ma-tdn’thas ,)  a  seaport-town  on  the  N.W. 
coast  of  the  island  of  Cuba,  abt.  52  m.  E.  of  Havana; 
Lat.  23°  3'  N.,  Lon.  81°  40'  W.  It  is  finely  situated  on 
both  sides  of  the  San  Juan  River,  and  is  strongly  for¬ 
tified.  It  ranks  next  to  Havana  in  commercial  impor¬ 
tance.  M.,  though  situated  in  one  of  the  most  fertile 
districts  of  the  island,  was  an  inconsiderable  place  till 
within  the  last  40  years.  Under  the  old  colonial  govt, 
it  was  merely  a  subsidiary  port  to  Havana;  but  all  re¬ 
strictions  being  removed  in  1809,  M.  has  since  rapidly 
grown  in  prosperity.  Exp.  Sugar,  coffee,  tobacco, 
honey,  wax,  and  fruits.  Imp.  Machinery,  &c.  Pop. 
30,000. 

Matapan',  (Cape.)  the  S.  extremity  of  the  Morea, 
Greece;  Lat.  36°  23'  N.,  Lon.  22°  29'  E. 

Matapas,  (ma-ta'pas,)  a  town  of  Central  America,  abt. 
65  m.  E.S.E.  of  Guatemala. 

Matarieh,  (ma-ta-ri'a,)  a  village  of  Lower  Egypt,  prov. 
of  Ghiveh,  on  the  site  of  the  anc.  Heliopolis,  6  m.  N.E. 
of  Cairo ;  Lat.  30°  48'  N.,  Lon.  31°  58'  E.  Here  the  Turks 
were  defeated  by  the  French  under  Gen.  Kleberin  1800. 

Matar'o,  a  seaport-town  of  Spain,  prov.  of  Barcelona, 
20  m.  N.E.  of  the  city  of  Barcelona.  Manuf.  Calicoes, 
laces,  silk  and  cotton-stuffs,  velvets,  ribbons,  canvas,  and 
leather.  M.  is  celebrated  for  its  red  wine  and  brandy, 
much  of  which  is  exported  to  the  U.  States.  Pop.  17,500. 

Mataruna,  (ma-ta-roo'na,)  a  village  of  Brazil,  abt.  70 
m.  N.E.  of  Rio  de  Janeiro;  pop.  abt.  4,000. 

Mat'awamkeajr,  orM\TT\vi\MKEAO,(mat-a-wom'keg,) 
in  Maine,  a.  river  rising  in  Aroostook  co.,  and  flowing 
into  the  Penobscot  River  in  Penobscot  co. 

Mat'awan,  or  Matavan,  in  New  Jersey,  a  township  of 
Monmouth  co. 

Match,  n.  [Fr.  meche,  wick  of  a  candle;  Lat.,  from  Gr. 
myxa.  the  lamp-nozzle.]  A  small  stick  of  combustible 
material,  furnished  with  some  very  inflammable  compo¬ 
sition,  and  used  for  producing  fire.  The  manufacture  of 
these  useful  and  marvellously  cheap  articles  marked  a 
curious  stage  in  the  progress  of  civilization,  when  lux¬ 
uries  first  became  conveniences,  and  afterwards  neces¬ 
saries.  The  friction  of  two  pieces  of  dry  wood  we  now 
regard  as  a  barbarous  mode  of  procuring  light;  yet  it 
is  a  scientific  one,  when  the  materials  for  a  quicker  pro¬ 
cess  are  wanting.  The  flint  and  steel  were  long  the  only 
means  of  getting  fire,  and  we  are  not  very  far  from  the 
time  when  the  sulphur-tipped  match,  arranged  in  bun¬ 
dles,  spread  out  in  a  fan-like  manner,  formed  the  stock 
in  trade  of  many  an  itinerant  dealer.  As  mechanical 
ingenuity  supplied  the  flint  and  steel,  and  tinder-box,  to 
supersede  the  rubbing-sticks,  so  has  chemical  ingenuity 
made  a  wide  step  in  advance,  by  showing  how  to  tip  the 
little  splints  or  matches  with  a  composition  which  will 
kindle  by  slight  friction.  Whether  called  Congreves, 
Lucifers ,  or  Instantaneous  lights,  these  small  but  valua¬ 
ble  articles  are  now  made  in  almost  inconceivable  quan¬ 
tities.  It  has  been  estimated  that  six  matches  a  da^ 
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for  each  individual  of  the  population  of  Europe  and 
North  America  is  the  average  consumption.  From 
these  figures  it  is  easy  to  see  how  rapidly  and  exten¬ 
sively  the  business  has  grown.  Iland-cutting  has  loug 
been  insufficient  to  produce  the  splints  in  sufficient 
quantities;  nothing  less  than  steam-power  can  do  this. 
The  best  wood  for  matches  is  clear  white  pine.  It  is 
first  sawed  into  blocks  about  12  inches  long,  5  or  6 
wide,  and  3  thick.  Several  of  these  blocks  are  placed 
in  a  machine,  where  a  number  of  revolving  cutters, 
worked  with  great  rapidity,  slice  the  blocks  up  int  >[ 
layers,  and  cut  the  layers  into  splints.  One  machine 

i  will  cut  up  two  million  splints  in  a  day.  The  splints,  as  | 
liberated  from  the  machine,  slide  down  into  another! 
room,  where  women  and  girls  tie  them  up  in  boxes,  the 
boxes  in  parcels,  and  the  parcels  in  bundles.  These 
splints  are  sold  by  the  hogshead  to  the  match-makers,  j 
each  hogshead  containing  perhaps  two  million  splints. 
A  dipping  frame,  capable  of  holding  from  2,000  to  3,000  | 
splints,  fed  into  it  by  filling  machines,  of  which  there 
are  several  kinds  of  American  invention,  is  used  for 
immersing  the  splints  in  paraffin  and  afterward  dip- } 
ping  them  into  the  igniting  composition.  This  is 
spread  of  the  proper  thickness  on  a  hollow  iron  table, 
kept  hot  by  steam.  It  consists  of  phosphorus,  com¬ 
bined  with  chlorate  of  potash,  nitrate  of  potash,  or 
other  oxidizing  agents,  with  glue  and  coloring  mat¬ 
ters.  In  former  times  the  mixing  and  dipping  rooms 
were  very  unhealthy,  necroses  of  the  lower  jaw  being 
often  caused  by  the  fumes  of  phosphorus.  This  disease 
has  become  rare  through  a  reduction  in  the  quantity 
of  phosphorus  used  and  improved  ventilation.  It 
never  occurs  where  red  or  amorphous  phosphorus  is 
employed.  The  safety  or  “  Swedish  ”  matches,  which 
are  now  coming  into  considerable  use,  differ  from  the 
ordinary  match  in  having  the  phosphorous  composition 
glued  upon  the  sides  of  the  boxes,  so  that  the  match 
can  be  ignited  only  by  friction  with  the  prepared  side. 
The  rubbing  surface  for  these  matches  is  made  of  a 
mixture  of  5  parts  of  amorphous  phosphorus,  4  of 
sulphide  of  antimony,  and  2%  of  glue,  while  the 
match  is  dipped  into  a  mixture  of  5  parts  of  chlorate 
of  potash,  2  of  sulphide  of  antimony,  and  1  of  glue. 
Festas  are  made  by  replacing  the  wood  by  small  tapers 
of  stearin  (called  wax  tapers).  Matches  are  largely 
made  in  Sweden  and  Norway,  where  some  00  factories 
are  in  active  existence.  In  Germany  and  Austria  there 
are  about  450  factories.  They  are  largely  made  also  in 
Great  Britain  and  the  U.  S.,  in  which  country  the  man¬ 
ufacture  is  controlled  by  a  “trust,”  or  combination  of 
capitalists.  In  France  it  is  a  government  monopoly. 

{Gun.)  A  material  employed  in  firing  mines,  Ac. 
Slow-match  consists  merely  of  hempen  rope  loosely 
twisted,  and  dipped  in  a  solution  of  saltpetre  and  lime- 
water.  It  burns  at  the  rate  of  one  yard  in  three  hours. 
Quick-match  is  merely  cotton  coated  with  a  composition 
of  mealed  powder,  gum,  and  water.  When  not  confined, 
it  burns  at  the  rate  of  one  yard  in  thirteen  seconds. 

Match,  «.  [A.  S.  mdca,  a  mate,  wife ;  Icel.  maki,  an 
equal,  a  wife.]  A  person  who  is  equal  to  another  in 
strength  or  other  quality;  one  able  to  cope  with  an¬ 
other;  one  who  suits  or  tallies  with  another,  or  any¬ 
thing  that  equals  another. — Union  by  marriage;  some¬ 
times,  a  contract  of  marriage. — One  to  be  married. —  A 
contest  on  equal  grounds ;  competition  for  victory,  or  a 
union  of  parties  for  contest. 

— v.  a.  To  show  an  equal  to. — To  be  equal  to. — To  oppose 
as  equal;  to  set  against,  as  equal  in  contest.  —  To  suit; 
to  make  equal ;  to  proportion. 

— To  marry  ;  to  give  in  marriage. 

— v.  n.  To  be  united  in  marriage. — To  suit ;  to  correspond ; 
to  be  of  equal  size,  figure,  or  quality  ;  to  tally. 

Match'able,  a.  Fit  to  be  matched,  joined,  or  com¬ 
pared;  suitable;  equal. 

Msitch'ableness,  n.  The  state  or  quality  of  being 
tnatchable. 

.Hateliapoiiix  Brook,  in  New  Jersey,  enters  South 
River  in  Middlesex  co. 

Matcli'-clotli  ,  n.  A  coarse  woollen  cloth,  for  the  In¬ 
dian  trade. 

Match'-coat,  n.  A  large,  loose  coat  made  of  match- 
cloth. 

Matcli'er,  n.  One  who  matches  or  joins. 

Match'less,  a.  That  cannot  be  matched ;  having  no 
equal. 

Matchless'ly,  adv.  In  a  manner  not  to  be  equaled. 

Matcli'lessness,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  match¬ 
less,  or  without  an  equal. 

Matcll'-loclt,  n.  Formerly,  the  lock  of  a  musket,  con¬ 
taining  a  match  for  firing;  the  musket  itself. 

Match'-maker,  n.  One  who  contrives  marriages. 

— One  who  makes  matches  to  burn. 

Match'-making,  n.  Act  of  making  matches. 

— a.  Employed  in  making  matches. 

Match  '-planes,  n.  pi.  {Carp.)  Planes  used  in  join¬ 
ing  boards  by  grooving  and  tonguing;  one  plane,  called 
the  plough,  being  used  to  form  the  groove,  and  the  other 
to  form  the  corresponding  tongue. 

Mate,  n.  [Du.  maat,  a  comrade  ;  Fr.  mat.~\  An  equal; 
a  match.  —  A  companion;  an  associate;  one  who  cus¬ 
tomarily  associates  with  another.  —  A  husband  or  wife. 
—  The  male  or  female  of  animals  which  associate  for 
propagation  and  the  care  of  their  young.— One  who  eats 
at  the  same  table. 

{Naut.)  An  officer  in  a  merchant-ship,  or  ship-of-war, 
whose  duty  is  to  assist  the  master  or  commander,  and 
to  take,  in  his  absence,  the  command.  There  are  some¬ 
times  only  one,  and  sometimes  two,  three,  or  four  mates 
in  a  merchantman,  according  to  her  size,  denominated 
first,  second,  third,  &c.  mates.  The  law,  however,  recog¬ 
nizes  only  two  descriptions  of  persons  in  a  merchantman 


—  the  master  and  mariners,  the  mates  being  included  in 
the  latter,  and  the  captain  being  responsible  for  their 
proceedings. 

— v.  a.  To  match;  to  marry.  —  To  oppose;  to  equal. 
Mate',  n.  A  South  American  drink.  See  Ilex. 
Mate'less,  a.  Having  no  mate  or  companion. 
Matel'ica,  a  town  of  central  Italy,  in  the  Marches,  23 
m.  W.S.W.  of  Macerata.  ilanuf.  Coarse  woollen  cloths. 
Pop.  7,500. 

Mate'lote,  n.  [From  Fr.  matelot,  sailor.]  A  kind  of 
fish  chowder,  prepared  by  stewing  in  wine. 

Mat  er,  «.  [Lat.,  mother.]  ( Anat .)  See  Duka  Mater, 
Pia  Mater,  and  Brain. 

Alma-mater.  This  name,  originally  used  as  an  epi¬ 
thet  for  the  earth,  is  now  applied  by  students  to  the 
college  or  university  in  which  they  have  been  educated. 
Mate  ra,  a  town  of  S.  Italy,  prov.  of  Potenza,  37  m.  W. 
N.W.  of  Taranto.  Manuf.  Leather,  and  arms.  Pop. 
13.300. 

Mate'ria,  n.  [Lat.]  Substance;  matter ;  body. 
Mate'ria  Med'iea.  [Lat.,  mediciual  materials  or 
agents.]  (Med.)  A  general  name  for  the  substances  and 
agents  which  are  employed  for  the  relief  or  cure  of  dis¬ 
ease.  The  term  is  also  applied  to  that  branch  of  study 
which  elucidates  the  nature  and  properties  of  such  sub¬ 
stances  and  agents.  In  medical  schools  it  is  customary 
to  connect  Materia  Medica  with  Therapeutics,  and  to 
expound  both  departments  of  science  in  one  course  of 
lectures.  Therapeutics  may  be  described  as  that  branch 
of  study  which  treats  of  the  application  of  the  Materia 
Medica  for  the  prevention  and  cure  of  the  various  dis¬ 
eases.  These  allied  branches  of  professional  study  are 
of  the  utmost  importance;  for  before  a  thorough  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  nature  and  action  of  medicines  is  obtained, 
it  is  impossible  to  know  how  and  when  to  prescribe 
them.  Medicines  have  been  defined  as  “  all  substances 
which  have  the  power  of  modifying  the  actual  state  of 
one  or  more  of  our  organs,  and  which  possess  this  prop¬ 
erty  independent  of  their  nutritive  qualities.”  It  is  not 
easy  to  define  medicines  or  remedies  as  distinct  from 
poisons,  for  there  are  many  substances  that  act  either 
as  remedies  or  poisons,  according  to  the  quantities  in 
which  they  are  applied  to  our  organs.  The  Materia 
Medica  may  be  classified  in  two  ways;  the  first  being 
according  to  their  natural  history,  and  the  second  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  physiological  and  therapeutic  effects. 
In  the  natural  history  arrangement,  remedies  obtained 
from  the  inorganic  kingdom  (miueral  and  chemical  sub¬ 
stances)  form  the  first  class ;  remedies  yielded  by  the 
vegetable  kingdom  (herbs,  fruits,  roots,  leaves,  princi¬ 
ples  separated  from  plants,  Ac.,i  form  the  second  class; 
and  remedies  yielded  by  the  animal  kingdom  (insects, 
fats,  animal  secretions,  &c.,)  form  the  third  class.  Many 
classifications,  based  upon  the  effects  of  remedies,  have 
been  proposed,  but  they  are  all  more  or  less  imperfect, 
as  several  remedies  produce  very  different  effects,  and 
many  diseases  are  curable  by  different  modes  of  treat¬ 
ment.  The  following  comprehends  the  principal  fea¬ 
tures  of  all  the  best  schemes  of  classification. 

A.  —  Mechanical  Remedies.  —  Diluents,  Demulcents, 
Emollients. 

B.  —  Chemical  Remedies.  —  Escharotics,  Acids,  Alka¬ 
lies,  Antilithics,  Disinfectants,  Astringents,  Antidotes. 

C.  —  Vital  Agents.  —  1.  Evacuants  or  Local  Stimu¬ 
lants.  Alteratives,  Errhines,  Sialagogues,  Emetics,  Ex¬ 
pectorants,  Diaphoretics,  Diuretics,  Cathartics,  Anthel¬ 
mintics,  Emmenagogues,  Rubefacients.  2.  General 
Stimulants.  Tonics,  Stimulants,  and  Aromatics.  Diffus¬ 
ible  and  Special  Stimulants.  3.  Depressants,  or  Contra- 
Stimulants.  Narcotics,  Antispasmodics,  Refrigerants, 
Sedatives. 

The  groups  of  medicinal  agents  ranged  under  the  head 
of  “  Mechanical  Remedies,”  are  supposed  to  act  only  as 
ordinary  physical  agents,  or  by  their  simple  mechanical 
properties.  Diluents  are  remedies  which  are  supposed 
to  increase  the  fluidity  of  the  blood  ;  their  general  effect 
is  to  allay  thirst  and  to  diminish  the  heat  of  the  skin; 
to  promote  transpiration  from  the  skin,  as  well  as  to  in¬ 
crease  the  flow  of  urine.  Demulcents  and  Emollients  are 
substances  which  are  calculated  to  soften  and  lubricate 
the  parts  to  which  they  are  applied.  The  former  term 
is  restricted  to  such  as  are  intended  for  internal  exhibi¬ 
tion,  and  the  latter  to  such  as  are  intended  for  external 
application:  thus,  arrow-root,  calves’ -feet  jelly,  and 
liquorice,  are  demulcents;  while  liniments,  embroca¬ 
tions,  and  cataplasms,  are  emollients. — Under  the  head 
of  “  Chemical  Remedies”  are  placed  those  agents  which 
seem  to  act  chiefly  by  producing  chemical  changes  in  the 
solids  or  fluids  of  the  body.  Escharotics,  usually  called 
caustics,  are  substances  employed  for  destroying  the 
vitality  of  the  part  to  which  they  are  applied.  Acids 
and  Alkalies  act  upon  the  secretions  as  they  act  upon 
substances  out  of  the  body,  and  respectively  counteract 
alkalimity  and  acidity.  Antilithics  are  medicines  which 
counteract  the  tendency  to  the  deposition  of  urinary 
sediments  or  calculi.  Disinfectants  are  substances 
suited  to  free  the  air  of  buildings,  and  infected  bodies 
in  general,  of  the  invisible  particles  which  propagate 
disease;  while  Antiseptics  are  those  chemical  agents 
which  prevent  the  decomposition  of  organic  structures, 
whether  vegetable  or  animal.  Astringents  are  remedies 
which  have  the  power  of  corrugating,  or  of  producing 
a  contraction,  of  the  muscular  fibres  of  the  part  to  which 
they  are  applied,  as  well  as  of  coagulating  or  precipita¬ 
ting  albuminous  fluids.  Antidotes  are  agents  which 
counteract  the  effects  of  poisons. —  The  division  “Vital 
Agents”  includes  those  groups  of  medicines  which  are 
considered  to  act  in  a  more  special  manner  upon  the 
living  structures,  —  upon  the  muscular,  sanguineous, 
and  secerning  systems,  and  all  as  dependent  upon  the 
nervous  system.  The  groups  placed  in  the  first  sub¬ 


division,  Evacuants,  cause  increased  secretion  or  evacua¬ 
tion  from  the  different  organs.  Alteratives,  according 
to  the  usual  interpretation  of  the  term,  are  remedies 
which,  when  taken  in  comparatively  small  doses,  and 
continued  for  some  time,  by  degrees,  aDd  almost  without 
any  perceptible  effect, produce  changes  in  the  secretions 
and  in  disordered  actions.  Errhines  are  medicines  which 
are  applied  to  the  mucous  membraue  of  the  nostrils : 
those  which  cause  sneezing  are  sometimes  distinguished 
by  the  term  Sternutatories.  Sialagogues  are  medicinal 
agents  which  increase  the  secretion  of  saliva ;  Emetics, 
those  which  evacuate  the  stomach  by  vomiting;  Ex¬ 
pectorants,  those  which  favor  the  expulsion  or  secretion 
of  mucus  from  the  organs  within  the  chest;  and  Dia¬ 
phoretics,  those  which  increase  exhalation  from  the  sur¬ 
face,  and  the  natural  function  of  perspiration  :  to  the 
latter,  when  acting  so  as  to  produce  sweating,  the  term 
Sudorifics  is  applied.  Diuretics  are  medicines  which  are 
considered  to  have  the  power  of  augmenting  the  secre¬ 
tion  of  urine ;  Cathartics  increase  the  peristaltic  move¬ 
ments  of  the  intestinal  canal,  evacuate  its  contents,  and 
usually  augment  its  mucous  secretions.  These  were 
formerly  divided  into  Hydragogues,  causing  watery 
evacuations,  and  Cholagogues,  favoring  the  secretion  of 
bile.  Cathartics  are  also  often  distinguished  according 
to  their  energy  of  action ;  as  Laxatives,  which  merely 
evacuate  the  intestinal  contents,  and  Purgatives,  which 
stimulate  secretion  and  accelerate  evacuation.  The  more 
violent  purgatives  are  further  distinguished  as  Drastics 
and  Hydragogue  Cathartics.  Anthelmintics  are  medi¬ 
cines  which  are  prescribed  against  the  production  of 
worms,  also  to  destroy  or  prevent  them.  Those  which 
destroy  or  expel  worms  are  also  termed  Vermifuges. 
Emmenagogues  are  medicines  which  are  considered  to 
have  the  power  of  promoting  the  menstrual  discharge, 
when  either  retained  or  suspended.  Rubefacients,  as 
their  name  indicates,  produce  redness  of  the  skin,  with 
warmth  and  increased  sensibility.  These  are  also  known 
as  Counter-irritants,  and  when  concentrated,  as  Epipas- 
tics,  or  Vesicants.  The  second  subdivision.  General 
Stimulants ,  includes  those  remedies  which  excite  all  the 
principal  functions  of  life,  by  directly  influencing  the 
nervous  system.  Tonics  are  those  which  possess  the 
power  of  gradually  increasing  the  tone  of  the  muscular 
fibre  when  relaxed,  and  the  vigor  of  the  body  when 
weakened  by  disease.  Stimulants  or  Excitants  are 
medicines  which  exalt  nervous  power.  Aromatics,  are 
those  stimulants  which  are  grateful  in  odor  and  taste, 
as  the  spices,  Ac.;  and  Diffusible  stimulants  those 
which  excite  the  whole  system  with  great  rapidity 
through  the  medium  of  the  brain.  Of  the  latter  group, 
alcohol  and  ether  are  examples.  The  subdivision 
Depressatits  includes  those  medicines  which  are  employed 
to  subdue  inordinate  action ;  the  Narcotics,  which,  by 
acting  on  the  brain  or  spinal  marrow,  assuage  pain,  con¬ 
trol  restlessness,  and  procure  sleep  ;  the  Antispasmodics, 
which  allay  the  irregular  muscular  contractions  called 
spasms;  the  Refrigerants,  which  diminish  the  force  of 
the  circulation,  and  so  reduce  the  heat  of  the  body  ;  and 
the  Sedatives,  which  directly  and  primarily  depress 
the  powers  of  life  without  previously  exciting  ner¬ 
vous  action  or  increasing  the  circulation. 

Mate'rial.  a.  [It.  materials;  Fr.  materiel,  from  Lat. 
materia,  matter]  Consisting  of  matter;  corporeal; 
bodily;  substantial;  physical:  —  opposed  to  spiritual; 
as,  “  The  material  elements  of  the  universe.”  —  WheweU. 
—Relating,  pertaining  to,  or  influencing  man’s  physical 
being,  as  distinguished  from  the  moral  or  religious 
nature  ;  having  reference  to  the  physical  necessities,  in¬ 
terests,  and  aliments  of  mankind.  —  Having  importance 
or  effect ;  weighty;  essential;  momentous;  consequen¬ 
tial  ;  indispensable. 

In  this  material  point.’  the  constitution  of  the  English  gov¬ 
ernment  fax  exceeds  all  others.” — Sicifl. 

(Logic.)  Pertaining  or  having  reference  to  the  mat¬ 
ter  or  substance,  as  opposed  to  the  form  of  anything. 
See  Matter. 

— n.  Anything  composed  of  matter;  the  substance  or 
matter  of  which  anything  is  made,  or  may  be  made. 

Mate  rial  ism,  n.  [Fr.  materialisms.]  (Phil.)  That 
metaphysical  theory  which  is  founded  on  the  hypoth¬ 
esis  that  all  oxistence  may  be  resolved  into  a  modifica¬ 
tion  of  matter,  including,  of  course,  the  conscious  sub¬ 
ject.  The  most  celebrated  materialists  were,  among  the 
ancients,  Democritus  and  his  later  disciples,  Epicurus  ' 
and  his  sect,  to  whom  may  be  added,  though  in  a  some¬ 
what  different  sense,  the  Stoics ;  among  the  moderns, 
Gassendi,  Hobbes,  Hartley,  and  Priestley.  From  the 
loose  and  general  way  in  which  the  term  Zl.  is  used,  it 
embraces  systems  that  differ  widely  from  each  other. 

A  very  modified  system  of  M.,  if,  indeed  i:  ought  to  be 
called  M.  at  all,  is  one  which,  while  admitting  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  a  soul,  attempts  to  account  for  the  various 
mental  phenomena  by  physical  causes.  Then  there  is 
what  we  may  term  the  M.  of  Priestley,  which  denies  the 
existence  of  a  soul  in  man  capable  of  surviving  the  body, 
but  yet  believes  in  the  resurrection  of  the  body,  and  a 
future  state  of  rewards  and  punishment.  Again,  there 
are  those  materialists  who  deny  the  existence  of  any¬ 
thing  in  this  world  but  matter,  and  consequently  do  not 
believe  in  the  existence  of  Deity,  or  in  a  future  state. 
The  last  of  these  are  strictly  and  purely  atheists.  (See 
Atheism.)  Priestley  has  more  clearly  and  fully  than 
any  other  person  expounded  the  principles  of  material¬ 
ism  in  the  pure  and  proper  sense  of  the  word.  He  denies 
the  existenceof  an  immaterial  principle  in  man,  because 
he  thinks  that  it  could  not  exist  in  union  with  a  mate¬ 
rial  body ;  and  because  he  thinks  that  all  the  mental 
phenomena  may  be  explained  by  “  medullarv  vibra-  | 
tions,”  and  other  supposed  movements  of  the  material 
parts.  The  corporeal  and  mental  faculties  are  inherent 
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in  the  same  substance;  grow,  ripen,  and  decay  together; ' 
and  whenever  the  system  is  dissolved,  it  continues  in  a 
state  ot  dissolution  till  it  shall  please  the  Almighty 
Being,  who  called  it  into  existence,  to  restore  it  to  life 
again.  In  this  view  the  question  of  M.  is  not,  perhaps, 
of  so  much  consequence  as  some  may  imagine.  Its  ad¬ 
vocates  deny  that  their  doctrine  militates  against  the 
hope  of  a  resurrection;  on  thecontrary,  they  maintain 
that  it  points  out  “more  fully  the  necessity  and  value 
of  a  resurrection  from  the  dead,”  on  which  alone  they 
say  that  the  sacred  writers  build  all  their  hopes  of  a 
future  life  ;  for  the  apostle  Paul  says,  “  If  the  dead  rise 
not,  then  is  not  Christ  risen,”  See.  (1  Cor.  xv.  16.)  These 
views  were  at  one  time  held  by  Robert  Hall,  though  he 
afterwards  saw  reason  to  change  them.  M.  almost  of 
necessity  involves  the  doctrines  of  Socinianism  and  phi¬ 
losophical  necessity.  The  great  objection  to  it  is  that  it 
is  unphilosuphical.  It  rests  entirely  upon  hypothesis 
and  conjecture.  We  have  no  evidence  for  the  assertion 
of  some  Materialists,  that  “  medullary  matter  thinks.” 
Much  as  it  is  known  that  mind  depends  upon  matter  for 
its  development  in  man,  every  property  of  mind,  and 
every  property  observable  in  matter,  are  so  essentially 
different,  that  the  idea  of  homogeneity  in  the  two  sub¬ 
stances  is  difficult  to  be  admitted,  except  on  much 
stronger  evidence  than  Materialists  have  yet  been  able 
to  bring  forward.  Until  it  can  be  inductibly  established 
that  the  modes  of  extension  and  the  modes  of  thought 
are  alike  ultimately  referable  to  one  common  sub¬ 
stance,  the  laws  of  a  sound  philosophy  demand  the 
ascription  of  the  one  class  of  phenomena  to  one  sub¬ 
stance,  termed  matter ,  and  of  the  other  class  of  phe¬ 
nomena  to  another  substance,  termed  mind.  Much  mis¬ 
chief  is  often  done  to  philosophy  by  mixing  up  the  re¬ 
sults  of  observation  with  what  can  only  be  matter  of 
conjecture.  The  true  philosopher,  setting  aside  alll 
speculation  regarding  the  ultimate  nature  of  matter  or 
spirit,  will  set  out  from  these  as  fixed  principles,  and 
apply  himself  to  observing  their  qualities,  capabilities, 
and  laws. 

Mate'rialist,  n.  [Fr.  materialists.']  One  who  asserts 
that  all  existence  is  material;  one  who  denies  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  spiritual  substances,  and  maintains  that  man’s 
psychological  development  is  the  result  of  a  peculiar 
organization  of  bodily  matter. 

Materialist'ic,  Materialist  ieal,  a.  Relating 
or  pertaining  to,  or  partaking  of,  materialism  ;  as,  a  ma¬ 
terialistic  thinker. 

Material'ity,  n.  [Fr.  materialitc.]  State  or  quality  of 
being  material;  material  existence;  corporeity.  —  Im¬ 
portance;  signification;  tangibility;  moment;  as,  the 
materiality  of  direct  evidence. 

Materialize,  v.  a.  [Fr.  materialiser.]  To  reduce  to  a 
state  of  matter;  to  view  or  appreciate  as  matter.  —  To 
treat  by  the  recognized  rules  or  principles  which  are 
relevant  to  matter.  —  To  characterize  with  materialistic 
powers  or  influences;  to  subserve  material,  rather  than 
moral  or  religious  interests ;  as,  to  maleHalize  one’s 
bent  of  thinking. 

3Iate'rially,  adn.  In  the  state  of  matter  ;  corporeally. ; 
— Not  formally;  in  its  essential  nature;  substantially. 
— In  an  important  sense,  degree,  or  manner;  essentially  :  J 
momentously  ;  weightily  ;  as,  this  affair  concerns  him 
materially. 

3Iate'rialness,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  material ; 
materiality;  importance;  momentousness. 

3Iate'rials,  (Mreugtli  of.)  (Pltys.)  The  power 
which  any  substance,  such  as  a  rod,  bar,  beam,  rope,  or 
chain,  possesses,  so  as  to  enable  it  to  resist  any  attempt 
made  to  sever  the  adhesion  of  the  various  parts  of  which  j 
it  is  composed.  The  strength  of  materials  consequently 
depends,  in  the  first  place,  on  the  relative  disposition  of 
the  particles  of  the  substance  to  each  other;  secondly, 
on  the  intensity  of  the  force  by  which  the  particles  ad¬ 
here  to  each  other;  and  lastly,  on  the  manner  in  which 
the  straining  power  is  applied.  The  relative  properties 
of  a  beam  between  its  strength  and  the  strain  to  which 
it  is  subjected,  can  only  be  made  the  subject  of  math¬ 
ematical  investigation  by  supposing  the  material  to  con¬ 
sist  of  an  infinite  number  of  threads,  or  fibres,  arranged 
in  lines  parallel  to  each  other  in  the  direction  of  its 
length.  These  particles  must  also  be  supposed  to  co¬ 
here  together  by  means  of  powers  exerted  in  that  direc¬ 
tion,  and  also  to  cohere  laterally  by  powers  which  may 
be  either  equal  or  unequal  to  the  powers  that  act  along 
its  length.  In  glass,  and  some  metals  —  in  fact,  in  the 
generality  of  homogeneous  bodies,  the  particles  are  dis¬ 
posed  of  symmetrically  through  the  substance,  and  at¬ 
tract  each  in  every  direction  with  equal  force.  In  tim¬ 
ber,  however,  the  lateral  cohesion  of  the  particles  is 
less  than  the  longitudinal  cohesion  of  the  various  par¬ 
ticles  in  each  fibre.  In  trying,  therefore,  the  load  which 
a  piece  of  timber  will  sustain,  we  must  first  find  out  the 
weight  that  will  suffice  to  break  it,  and  anything  less 
than  that  will  be  the  weight  which  it  can  bear.  The  stiff¬ 
ness  of  a  beam  is  the  proportion  that  exists  between  its 
deflection  and  its  length,  and  the  deflection  is  the  extent 
to  which  it  sinks,  when  loaded,  below  a  horizontal  line. 
The  deflection  of  beams  of  the  same  timber,  similarly 
loaded,  varies  as  the  weight  applied  and  the  cube  of  the 
length  directly,  and  as  the  breadth  and  cube  of  the  depth 
inversely;  and  this  deflection,  according  to  an  eminent 
authority  on  the  subject,  should  never  be  permitted  to 
extend  beyond  part  of  the  length,  or  ^  part  of  an 
inch  to  the  foot.  The  lateral  strength  of  a  beam  is  less 
than  its  absolute  longitudinal  strength,  either  against 
compression  or  extension,  from  the  causes  stated  above 
with  regard  to  the  cohesion  of  the  particles.  Timber  will 
bear  considerable  weight  if  it  is  suspended  to  it  perpen¬ 
dicularly,  or  when  pressing  in  the  direction  of  its  length, 
provided  the  timber  is  prevented  from  bending;  and,| 


therefore,  in  using  timber,  a  lateral  strain  should  be 
avoided  where  a  longitudinal  one  can  be  substituted. 
The  fibres  of  ropes  have  no  lateral  cohesion,  and  the 
strength  must  necessarily  depend  on  the  twisting  of  the 
fibres  together,  and  the  cohesion  of  all  the  particles  in 
any  transverse  section  must  be  destroyed  before  a  dis¬ 
ruption  can  take  place.  In  an  article  in  the  Penny 
Cyclopedia,  the  winter  observes,  that  in  a  rod  of  any 
material  consisting  of  parallel  fibres,  as  supposed  above, 
being  placed  in  a  vertical  position  and  strained  by  a 
weight  applied  at  the  lower  extremity,  the  particles  in 
every  fibre  will  be  separated  from  each  other  by  the 
action  of  the  weight,  and  consequently,  its  length  will 
be  increased.  The  cohesive  power  by  which  the  par¬ 
ticles  are  kept  together  will,  in  most  cases,  be  lessened 
by  the  separation;  and  if  the  weight  be  heavy  enough, 
or  if  it  be  allowed  to  act  long  enough,  the  cohesive  power 
will  be  altogether  overcome;  that  is  to  say,  the  rod  will 
be  torn  asunder  in  some  part  or  other.  The  elongation 
of  a  rod,  when  strained  by  a  weight,  and  the  amount  of 
the  weight  necessary  to  produce  fracture  will,  of  course, 
depend  considerably  on  the  nature  of  the  material.  The 
following  is  the  table  of  breaking-weights  in  pounds 
avoirdupois,  taking  the  area  of  a  transverse  section  of 
each  rod  to  be  one  square  inch :  oak,  8,000  to  12,000  lbs. : 
fir,  11,000  to  13,488;  beech,  11,500;  mahogany,  8,000: 
teak,  15,000;  cast-steel,  134.256;  iron  wire,  93,964;  Swed¬ 
ish  bar-iron,  72,064 ;  best  malleable  iron,  60,000 ;  cast- 
iron,  18,656  to  19,488;  wrought-copper,  33,792;  platinum 
wire,  52,987  ;  silver  wire,  38,257  ;  gold  wire,  30,888  ;  zinc 
wire,  22,551 ;  tin  wire,  7,129;  lead  wire,  3,146  ;  and  rope 
of  one  inch  circumference,  1,000  to  12,566.  A  piece  of 
timber  has  been  proved  to  be  of  the  greatest  strength 
when  cut  out  of  a  round  tree,  by  dividing  the  diameter 
into  three  equal  parts,  raising  perpendiculars  upon  them, 
and  prolonging  these  until  they  cut  the  circumference: 
a  rectangle  uniting  these  points  shows  the  form  of  the 
strongest  beam  that  can  be  obtained.  The  strain  upon 
a  beam  fixed  at  one  end  in  a  wall,  and  loaded  at  the 
other,  is  four  times  greater  than  when  the  same  weight  I 
is  hung  upon  the  middle  of  the  same  beam,  and  the  lat¬ 
ter  is  supported  at  both  extremities.  When  a  beam  is 
fixed  at  both  its  extremities,  and  is  loaded  in  the  middle, 
its  strength  is  to  that  when  only  supported  at  its  two 
ends  as  3  to  2 ;  and  when  a  weight  is  uniformly  distrib¬ 
uted  over  a  beam,  its  mechanical  action  to  produce  frac¬ 
ture  is  only  one-half  of  what  it  is  when  collected  in  the 
middle.  If  a  body  is  compressed  in  a  direction  perpen¬ 
dicular  to  the  length  of  the  fibres,  the  points  of  support 
being  very  near  together,  and  on  opposite  sides  of  the 
place  at  which  the  force  is  applied,  the  strain  to  which 
the  body  is  subjected  has  been  called  the  force  of  detor¬ 
sion. 

Materiel,  ( ma-td're-el ,)  n.  [Fr.  See  Material.]  That 
which  constitutes  the  collective  system  of  materials, 
appliances,  or  instruments  employed  in  the  formation, 
operation,  or  transaction  of  anything,  in  contradistinc¬ 
tion  to  the  personnel,  or  staff  of  men  engaged  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  therewith ;  as,  the  baggage,  munitions,  commis¬ 
sariat  of  an  army,  &c. 

3Iater'naI,  a.  [Lat.  maternus,  from  mater;  Ir.  math- 
air  ;  Slav,  matt ;  Gr.  meter;  Sansk.  mdtri,  a  mother. 
See  Mother.]  Motherly;  pertaining  or  having  refer¬ 
ence  to  a  mother;  peculiar  to,  or  becoming,  a  mother; 
as,  maternal  duties,  maternal  love. 

Mat  er'n  ally ,  ad r.  In  a  maternal  or  motherly  manner. 

Mater'nity,  n.  [Fr.  m aterniti;  L.  Lat.  maternitas .] 
The  state,  condition,  character,  or  relation  of  a  mother. 

Mat'felon,  n.  [W.  y  fad  felen,  the  basilisk.]  ( Hot.)  I 
A  common  name  applied  to  some  species  of  the  genus 
Centaurea. 

Matliemat'ic,  Mathematical,  a.  [Fr.  mathe- 
matique;  Lat.  malhematicus.]  Pertaining  to,  or  used  in, 
mathematics;  as,  mathematical  instruments,  mathemat¬ 
ical  science. 

— According  to  the  principles  of  mathematics;  demon¬ 
strated  by  mathematics;  —  hence,  theoretically  exact; 
precisely  accurate. 

“  I  suppose  all  the  particles  of  matter  to  be  situated  iu  an  ex- 
act  aud  mathematical  evenness." — Bentley. 

Mathematically,  adv.  According  to  the  laws  or 
principles  of  mathematical  science ;  demoustrably ;  with 
mathematical  exactness  of  proposition  and  solution. 

Mathematician,  (-llsh'an,)  n.  [Fr.  mathemuticien.] 
One  versed  in  mathematics. 

Mathematics,  n. sing.  [Fr. mathematiques; Gr.  mathe- 
matike,  from  mathesis,  learning.]  The  science  which  in¬ 
vestigates  the  consequences  which  are  logically  deduci- 
ble  from  any  given  or  admitted  relations  between  mag- 1 
nitudes  or  numbers,  without  being  descriptive  of  their 
subject-matter.  Mathematics  is  divided  into  two 
classes;  namely,  pure  and  mixed.  Pure  mathematics 
embrace  such  subjects  where  magnitude  is  only  consid¬ 
ered  in  the  abstract.  From  the  fact  of  this  branch  being 
founded  on  the  simplest  notions  of  quantity,  the  conclu¬ 
sions  which  are  deduced  from  it  have  the  same  evidence 
and  certainty  as  the  elementary  principles  from  which 
they  are  obtained.  Pure  M.  consequently  comprehends 
Arithmetic,  treating  of  the  properties  of  numbers;  Ge¬ 
ometry,  treating  of  extension  as  dependent  on  the  three 
qualities  of  length,  breadth,  aud  thickness,  without  con¬ 
sidering  any  physical  qualities  with  which  bodies  may 
be  endowed  ;  Algebra,  which  compares  together  ail 
quantities,  whatever  may  be  their  value ;  and  lastly,  the 
Differential  and  Integral  Calculus,  which  operations 
consider  magnitudes  as  of  two  kinds  —  constant  and 
variable ;  the  variable  magnitudes  being  generated  by 
motion,  the  operations  of  the  calculus  being  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  values  of  these  quantites  from  the  velocities 
of  the  motions  with  which  they  are  generated.  On  the 
other  hand,  mixed  mathematics  consider  the  application 


of  pure  mathematics  to  certain  established  physical 
principles ;  and  this  branch  comprehends  all  the  mathe¬ 
matical  sciences  which  appertain  to  physics ;  as  me¬ 
chanics,  hydrodynamics,  optics,  astronomy,  acoustics, 
electricity,  and  magnetism.  A  writer  in  the  “English 
Cyclopaedia”  observes  :  “The  unavoidable  certainty  and 
definite  character  of  mathematical  conclusions  have  ob¬ 
tained  for  if.  the  name  of  exact  science  ;  but  to  this  name 
it  has  not  exclusive  right.  The  laws  under  which  we 
must  thiuk  are  the  foundation  of  a  science  which  has  an 
equal  claim  with  it.  to  any  epithet  which  indicates 
either  necessity  or  precision.  Accordingly,  logic  and 
it.  are  separate  branches  of  exact  science.  There  are 
but  three  things  ot  which  we  cannot  divest  ourselves,  so 
long  as  we  imagine  ourselves  to  retain  both  existence 
and  consciousness  of  existence  —  they  are  thought, 
space,  and  time.  \\  ith  everything  else  there  is  a  possi¬ 
bility  of  dispensing ;  that  is,  the  imagination  can  con¬ 
ceive  everything  got  rid  of  and  out  of  existence,  except 
its  own  consciousness  in  some  kind  of  activity,  and  the 
space  and  time,  without  which  it  cannot  conceive  exist¬ 
ence.  The  necessary  laws  of  thought  are  the  subject- 
matter  of  logic;  the  necessary  properties  of  space  and 
time  are  the  subject-matter  of  M.  Number  is  an  off¬ 
spring  of  the  notion  of  time;  enumeration  is  a  succes¬ 
sion  in  time :  in  no  other  way  can  number  be  distin¬ 
guished  from  multitude.  And  geometry  is,  without  need 
of  illustration,  the  offspring  of  the  notion  of  space.” 
The  rise  of  it.,  from  the  dajs  of  Thales  and  Pythagoras, 
will  be  fouud  given  under  the  head  Geometry,  and  it 
need  not  be  commented  upon  here.  Mathematical 
science  may  be  either  used  as  a  discipline  of  the  mind, 
or  it  may  be  applied  as  an  instrument  in  the  advance¬ 
ment  of  the  arts,  and  in  studying  the  wonderful  pano¬ 
rama  of  the  world  around  ns.  Taken  in  the  former 
point  of  view,  the  object  of  if.  is  to  strengthen,  by  fre¬ 
quent  examples,  the  power  of  logical  deduction ;  to  put 
forth  a  view  of  the  difference  between  reasoning  on  prob¬ 
able  premises  and  on  certain  ones,  by  constructing  a 
body  of  results  which  do  not  involve,  in  any  case,  the 
uncertainty  arising  from  the  introduction  of  that  which 
might  have  been  false.  M.  also  tends  to  form  the  habit 
of  concentrating  the  attention  closely  to  difficulties 
which  can  possibly  be  only  overcome  by  thought,  and 
over  which  victory  is  certain,  so  that  the  right  means  be 
used.  As  an  instrument  iu  advancing  the  arts  and  in¬ 
vestigating  the  laws  of  nature,  if.  enables  us  to  acquire 
vast  knowledge;  and  without  its  aid  most  of  the  phys¬ 
ical  and  other  sciences  would  still  be  in  a  state  of 
embryo.  This  knowledge,  therefore,  is  gained  by  our 
applying  abstract  truths  and  tried  formulas  in  order  to 
obtain  results  before  hidden;  and,  by  advancing  ficti¬ 
tious  premises,  to  arrive  at  the  real  truth,  which  custom 
might  endeavor  to  conceal.  It  would  be  impossible,  in 
the  present  article,  to  enter  at  length  upon  the  meta¬ 
physical  discussion  of  the  subject,  neither  is  it  necessary 
to  our  purpose  so  to  do.  The  various  branches  of  M., 
however,  will  be  fouud  given  under  their  respective 
headings,  and  to  those  articles  the  reader  is  referred  for 
further  information.  —  See  Fluxions,  Geometry,  Integ¬ 
ral  Calculus,  Sic.,  Sic. 

Math'er,  Cotton,  son  of  the  following,  b.  in  Boston,  in 
1663.  After  graduating  at  Harvard  College,  in  1678, 
and  early  manifesting  a  truly  Puritan  spirit  of  austerity, 
he  devoted  himself  to  theological  studies,  and,  in  16S4, 
was  ordained  as  his  father’s  colleague  in  the  pastorate 
of  the  North  church,  Boston.  In  this  avocation  he  dis¬ 
played  a  singular  fervency  of  sectarian  religious  zeal, 
and  strove  to  maintain  the  declining  ascendency  of  the 
Puritan  clergy  in  civil  affairs.  More  notably,  however, 
did  he  distinguish  himself  as  the  self-called  exterminator 
of  witchcraft;  iu  relation  to  which  delusion  he  pub¬ 
lished,  in  1685,  his  Memorable  Providences  relating  to 
Witchcraft  and  Possessions,  a  work  redolent  of  the  big¬ 
oted  superstitious  spirit  of  the  period.  Following  this 
diatribe  against  demonology,  appeared,  in  London,  a  dis¬ 
course  from  his  pen,  pronouncing  witchcraft  “the  most 
nefandous  high  treason  against  the  Majesty  on  high,” — 
with  a  preface  by  Richard  Baxter  (q.  v.)  In  1692,  he 
produced  his  Wonders  of  the.  Invisible  World,  and  from 
this  time  forward  till  his  death,  wrote  voluminously,  his 
chief  work  being  Illustrations  of  the  Holy  Scriptures. 
Falling  into  public  odium  through  his  many  eccentrici¬ 
ties  and  self-delusion,  the  latter  years  of  his  life  were 
passed  in  comparative  obscurity.  In  1713,  for  his  work, 
Curioso  Americana,  he  received  the  diploma  of  f.  r.  8. 
of  London,  being  the  first  American  to  receive  this  dis¬ 
tinction.  D. 1728. 

M al h  er.  Increase,  an  eminent  American  divine,  born 
at  Dorchester,  Mass..  1635.  was  educated  at  Harvard  Col¬ 
lege,  where  lu  took  his  degree,  in  1656.  In  the  follow¬ 
ing  year  he  went  to  England,  where  he  obtained  prefer¬ 
ment,  and  was  greatly  distinguished  for  his  urbanity 
and  integrity;  but  in  consequence  of  his  Nonconformist 
opinions  was  obliged  to  return  to  his  native  colony, 
where  ho  v/uc  appointed  minister  at  Boston ;  in  1684, 
was  elected  president  of  Harvard  College,  and  created 
D.  D.  D.  in  1723.  lie  was  the  author  of  many  theolog¬ 
ical  works,  a  History  of  the  Indian  War,  and  a  Discourse 
on  Comets  and  Earthquakes. 

IS3ftf2l'c3*ton,  in  Michigan,  a  post-village  of  Ionia  co., 
abt.  23  m.  N.N.W.  of  Lansing. 

MnCEte'sis,  n.  [Lat.  and  Gr.]  The  mathematical  branch 
of  learning,  (r.) 

3Iatl»'ew,  Theobald,  the  Irish  Apostle  of  Temperance, 
was  an  illegitimate  son  of  the  Llandaff  family,  born  in 
Tipperary,  1790,  and  was  educated  at  St.  Patrick’s  Col¬ 
lege,  Maynooth,  for  the  Roman  Catholic  priesthood. 
Ho  was  afterwards  appointed  missionary,  and  became 
president  of  a  temperance  association  in  Cork,  where  he 
instituted  religious  societies  for  visiting  the  sick  and 
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poor,  aud  devoted  himself  to  the  task  of  inducing  spirit- 1 
drinkers  to  take  the  “pledge,”  a  solemn  promise  to  ab¬ 
stain  from  alcoholic  liquors ;  and  in  a  few  months  con-  j 
verted  150,000  persons  in  the  co.  of  Cork  alone.  lie! 
afterwards  visited  Dublin,  Liverpool,  Manchester,  and! 
London,  attended  with  the  same  success.  In  recognition  ] 
of  his  services  he  was  granted  a  pension  of  $1,500  a  year. 
I).  1856,  deservedly  respected  by  all  classes. 

Matliil'de,  (Princess)  Mathilde  Lajtitia  Wilhelmine 
Bonaparte,  daughter  of  the  late  ex-king  Jerome  by  the 
Princess  Catharine  of  VVurtemburg,  and  cousin  of  the 
Emperor  Napoleon  III.,  was  n.  at  Trieste,  in  1820,  and 
married  at  Florence,  1811,  a  Russian  millionaire,  Prince 
Anatole  Demidoff.  This  union  proved  unhappy,  and 
in  1815  they  separated  by  mutual  consent,  her  husband 
being  compelled  by  the  Czar  to  allow  the  Princess  an 
annuity  of  200,000  roubles.  From  1849  till  the  mar¬ 
riage  of  Napoleon  111.,  Princess  M.  did  the  honors  of  the 
presidential  court,  and  on  the  reestablishment  of  the 
empire  was  comprised  among  the  members  of  the  French 
Imperial  family,  receiving  the  title  of  Imperial  High¬ 
ness.  The  Princess  is  a  clever  amateur  artist,  having  on 
several  occasions  exhibited  her  pictures  at  the  Salon  de 
Jointure.  She  is  also  eminent  as  a  patroness  of  litera¬ 
ture,  and  as  the  friend  of  savans  and  men  of  letters 
generally,  her  salons  being  the  focus  of  all  that  is  dis¬ 
tinguished  in  French  art  and  literature. 

Msiti  'CO,  n.  ( Bot .)  The  dried  leaves  of  Piper  augusti- 
fnlium,  a  shrub  of  the  order  Pipe racese,  which  are  im¬ 
ported  from  Peru,  and  are  used  for  staunching  wounds. 
They  are  also  useful  as  an  aromatic  stimulant  in  mucous 
discharges  of  various  kinds. 

M II  t  i  I  <la,  a  village  and  township  of  Upper  Canada,  abt. 
15  m  N.N.E.  of  Prescott. 

Matilda  Furnace,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  village  of 
Mifflin  co. 

Matil'riaville.  in  Pennsylvania,  a  village  of  Clarion 
co.,  on  the  Clarion  River,  a  few  m.  above  its  mouth. 

Matin,  a.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  matutinus.]  Pertaining  or  having 
reference  to  the  morning;  used  in  the  morning. 

“  I  waste  the  matin  lamp  iu  sighs  tor  thee."  —  Pope. 

— n.  Morning. 

“  The  glow-worm  shows  the  matin  to  be  near."  —  Shake. 

Matina,  (ma-tee'na,)  a  river  of  Costa  Rica,  Central 
America,  flowing  into  the  Caribbean  Sea,  abt.  Lat.  10° 
N.,  Lon.  8°  25'  W.  There  is  a  village  of  the  same  name 
at  its  mouth. 

Matinee,  ( mdt-l-nd ',)  n.  [Fr.,  from  matin.]  A  mid-day 
reception,  theatrical  performance,  or  musical  entertain¬ 
ment;  —  correlative  to  soiree 

Matines,  n.  pi.  [From  Matin,  q.  t>.]  (Eccl.)  In  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  the  earliest  of  the  canonical 
hours  of  prayer. 

Mat'lock.  a  village  of  England,  co.  of  Derby,  on  the 
Derwent,  16  m.  N.W.  of  Derby.  It  is  chiefly  noted  for 
its  romantic  scenery,  and  hot  springs.  Pop.  4,000. 

Ma'to-frros'so,  a  prov.  of  Brazil.  See  Matto-Grosso. 

Mat'rass,  n.  [Fr.  matras,  from  Lat.  materis.]  ( Chem .) 
A  glass  vessel  formerly  used  in  the  chemical  laboratory, 
for  distilling  or  digestive  purposes;  it  was  generally 
egg-shaped  in  form,  and  sometimes  tapering  into  a 
conical  figure,  with  an  orifice  at  the  top  of  the  neck.  In 
modern  experiments  and  processes  it  has  been  super- j 
seded  by  the  Cucurbit.  q.  v. 

Mat' rests,  n.  An  unusual  spelling  of  Mattress,  q.  v. 

Matrica'ria,  n.  [From  Lat.  matrix,  womb.J  (But.)  A 
genus  of  plants,  ord.  Asteracese.  The  species  M.  chamo-  j 
wi ilia  bears  flowers  which  have  similar  properties  to  i 
those  of  the  true  chamomile  plant.  See  Arthemis. 

Mat'rice.  n.  See  Matrix. 

Mat'ricidal,  a.  Pertaining  to,  or  concerning,  matri¬ 
cide. 

Matricide,  (mat'ri-sid,)n.  [Lat.  malricidium — mater, 
and  coedo,  to  kill.]  The  felonious  killing  or  murder  of 
a  mother.  —  One  who  feloniously  kills  his  mother. 

Matric'ulate,  v.  a.  [It.  matricolare,  to  matriculate, 
from  Lat.  matricula,  a  roll,  list,  or  catalogue,  from  mat¬ 
rix,  a  public  register.]  To  enter  or  admit  to  member¬ 
ship  in  a  body  corporate  or  society,  especially  in  a  col¬ 
lege  or  university,  by  inscribing  the  name  in  a  register; 
to  enroll. 

— n.  One  enrolled  in  a  register;  specifically,  one  who  is 
■matriculated  to  the  membership  of  a  university  body; 
as,  “  the  matriculates  of  that  famous  university.” 

Arbuthnot. 

M atricnlation,  (-Id’ shun,)  n.  [L.  Lat.  matriculatio.] 
Act  of  matriculating;  act  of  registering  or  enrolling  a 
'name,  and  thus  admitting  to  membership. 

Matrimo'iiial,  a.  [Fr. ;  It.  matrimoniale.]  Relating 
•or  pertaining  to  matrimony  or  marriage;  connubial; 
marital;  nuptial;  hymeneal;  as ,  matrimonial  duties,  a 
matrimonial  imbroglio,  matrimonial  felicity,  Ac. — 
Springing  from  marriage;  occasioned  by  marriage. 

M at ri in  o  n  tally.  adv.  According  to  the  manner  or 
laws  of  matrimony. 

Mat'rimony,  n.  [Lat.  matrimoninm,  from  mater,  a 
mother.]  That  state  of  conjugal  union  in  which  women 
become  lawful  mothers ;  marriage;  wedlock;  the  nup¬ 
tial  state,  or  connubial  condition  ;  marital  tie. 

M.  vine.  (Bot.)  A  climbing  plant  of  the  gen.  Lycium. 

Ma'trix,  n. ;  pi.  Matrices,  n.  [Lat.,  womb,  from  mater, 
mother.]  ( Anat .)  The  mother’s  womb ;  the  cavity  in 
which  the  foetus  of  an  animal  is  formed  and  nourished 
till  the  time  of  parturition. 

—That  which  forms,  generates,  or  modifies  anything. 

(Mech.)  A  mould;  the  cavity  in  which  anything  is 
formed,  and  which  gives  it  shape;  as,  the  matrix  of  aj 
type. 

I  Min.)  Same  as  Ganque,  q.  v.  ; 


(Osteology.)  The  productive  organ  of  the  teeth. 

Ila  l  ron.  n.  [Fr.  matrons ;  Lat.  matrona,  from  mater.] 
An  elderly  married  woman;  a  spinster  or  elderly  un¬ 
married  female ;  the  female  head  of  a  household,  or 
family-circle. 

— In  a  hospital,  a  female  superintendent  or  nurse;  as,  the 
matron  of  an  asylum  for  the  blind. 

Ma'tronage,  n.  State,  quality,  or  condition  of  a  ma¬ 
tron. —  The  body  of  matrons  taken  collectively. 

Ma'tronal,  a.  [Lat.  mutronalis.]  Pertaining,  or  hav¬ 
ing  reference,  to  a  matron  ;  suitable  to  a  married  woman 
or  to  an  elderly  female;  motherly;  sedate;  as,  '‘ma¬ 
tronal  years.” — Bacon. 

Ma'trontiood,  n.  State  or  condition  of  a  matron. 

Ma'tronize,  v.  a.  To  make  to  appear  matronly;  to 
render  matron-like. 

Ma'tronly,  a.  Advanced  in  years  ;  elderly  ;  as,  a  ma¬ 
tronly  woman.  —  Becoming  or  beseeming  a  matron; 
sedate ;  grave ;  motherly  ;  as,  a  matronly  deportment. 

Matross',  n.  [D.  matrons .]  (Mil.)  The  name  formerly 
given  to  an  artillery  soldier  next  in  rank  to  a  gunner; 

—  perhaps,  corresponding  with  the  modern  bombardier. 

M Htsu Mil) i a  city  of  Japan,  on  the  island  of  Yezo,  at 

the  mouth  of  a  river  on  its  S.  coast;  Lat.  41°  30' N., 
Lon.  140°  E. ;  pop.  50,000. 

Mat  ta  ill  i  scotl' t  is,  in  Maine,  a  township  of  Penobscot 
co.  Pop.  (1897  )  55. 

Mat'tamore.  n.  [From  Sp.  rnatur,  to  kill,  and  Moro, 
a  Moor.]  A  vault  or  cellar  underground  used  as  a 
depository  for  grain. 

Mattapoi'sett.  ill  Massachusetts,  a  post-town  of 
Plymouth  co.,  on  Buzzard's  Bay,  about  60  m.  S.  by  E.  of 
Boston. 

M  at  t  a  pony,  in  Virginia,  rises  in  Spottsylvania  co., 
and  flowing  S.E.  unites  with  the  Pamunky  to  form  the 
York  River. 

Mattawan’,  in  Michigan,  a  post-village  of  Yan  Buren 
co.,  abt.  156  m.  VV.  of  Detroit. 

Matte,  (mat,)  n.  [Sp.  mate;  Ger.  matt,  dull,  dim  —  said 
of  metals.]  Crude  black  copper  reduced,  but  not  refined 
from  sulphur,  Ac. 

Matteaivan',  in  New  Vork,  a  post-village  of  Dutchess 
co ,  abt.  90  m.  S.  of  Albany  ;  pop.  abt.  3  000. 

Mat'ten,  iu  W.  Virginia,  a  village  of  Kanawha  co.,  on 
the  Kanawha  River,  abt.  5  m.  above  Charleston. 

Mat'ter,  n.  [Fr.  matiere;  Lat.  materia,  from  mater,  a 
mother,  a  producing  cause,  origin,  source;  Icel.  mdttr, 
force,  power.]  The  substance  of  which  all  bodies  is  con¬ 
stituted;  that  of  which  anything  is  made,  formed,  or 
composed ;  constituent  elements  .  material  or  substan¬ 
tial  part  of  anything;  essential  nature;  embodiment. 

—  Body;  extended  substance;  that  which  is  visible  or 
tangible  to  the  perceptive  senses;  that  which  fills 
space,  and  of  which  the  macrocosm  of  nature,  and  all 
essential  bodies  consists.  —  Purulent  humor  discharged 
from  living  animal  bodies;  substance  excreted  or  thrown 
out  in  a  boil,  tumor,  or  abscess;  pus;  as,  vaccine 
matter.  —  Subject;  concern;  affair;  thing  treated;  busi¬ 
ness  in  hand. — That  which  employs  thought  or  dis¬ 
cussion,  or  excites  emotion  ;  theme;  subject  of  argument, 
action,  consideration,  and  the  like  — Thing  of  moment 
or  consequence ;  importance ;  consequence ;  significance ; 
import;  —  principally,  as  applying  in  the  phrases  no 
matter,  what  matter  ?  Ac. 

"  When  Bishop  Berkeley  said  *  there  was  no  matter,' 

Aud  proved  it  —  ’twas  no  matter  what  he  said."  —  Byron. 

— Cause  of  any  event  or  occurrence,  as  of  any  disturbance, 
of  a  disease,  or  of  a  difficulty;  subject  of  complaint, 
suit,  debate,  or  demand  ;  trouble ;  as,  what  is  the  matter  f 

"  Slender,  I  broke  your  head:  what  matter  have  you  against  me?  " 

Shake. 

— Space,  time,  or  quantity  indefinitely  computed. 

“  Away  he  goes  to  the  market-town,  a  matter  of  live  miles." 

L'  Estrange. 

(Printing.)  Copy ;  written  manuscript  prepared  for  set¬ 
ting  up  in  type;  also,  type  set  up  preparatory  to  being 
used  iu  printing;  as,  a  full  page  of  matter. 

(Physics.)  That  which  possesses  the  properties  whose 
existence  is  revealed  to  us  by  our  senses ;  that  part  of 
the  universe  which  is  neither  mind  nor  force;  —  sub¬ 
stance.  We  know  nothing  of  the  essential  or  intimate 
nature  of  matter,  and  are  only  acquainted  with  its  exist¬ 
ence  through  its  essential  properties,  which  are;  Divis¬ 
ibility,  Impenetrability,  Porosity,  Compressibility, 
q.  v. ;  to  which  may  be  added  Extension,  and  Figure, 
q.  v.,  which  belong  also  to  space,  and  form  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  geometry.  The  contingent  properties  of  matter 
are  Mobility  and  Weight,  q.  v.  Matter  in  every  form  is 
capable  of  being  moved  from  one  place  to  another ;  and 
every  substance  is  subject  to  the  attraction  of  gravita¬ 
tion.  But  motion  has  reference  to  space,  and  weight  to 
the  attraction  of  other  M.  The  above  are  the  general 
properties  of  M.,  upon  which  physical  investigations 
depend.  There  are,  however,  various  other  qualities 
belonging  to  particular  substances,  or  to  M.  in  partic¬ 
ular  states,  the  consideration  of  which  is  important  in 
mechanical  philosophy.  Among  these  the  principal  are 
Elasticity.  Fluidity,  Hardness, Rigidity,  Solidity,  </.  v. 

Dead-matter.  (Printing.)  Type  ready  for  distribu¬ 
tion  into  case  after  printing.  —  Live-matter,  type  set  up, 
but  which  has,  as  yet,  not  been  printed  from.  —  Upon  the 
matter,  considering  the  whole  ;  taking  all  into  account; 
with  respect  to  the  main. 

11  The  elder,  having  consumed  his  whole  fortune,  when  forced 
to  leave  the  title  to  his  younger  brother,  left  upon  the  matter  no¬ 
thing  to  support  it.’"  —Clarendon. 

— v.  n.  To  bear  significance ;  to  import ;  —  generally  with 
it,  this,  that,  what,  or  not;  as,  what  matters  it?  —  To 
generate  pus  or  matter  by  suppuration. 

Matterhorn  or  Mont  Cervin.  See  Cervin  (Mont). 

Mat'ter-of-fact,  n.  A  real  or  actual  existence  or 


i  event,  in  contradistinction  from  anything  imagined  or 
supposed;  a  palpable  occurrence;  a  veritable  cause  or 
occasion. 

— a.  Abiding  by  facts ;  unimaginative;  indisposed  to  de¬ 
viate  from  realities;  dry;  hard;  and,  often,  prosaic;  as, 

'  a  matter-of-fact  person. 

Mat'tery,  a.  Pusulent;  generating  pus  or  suppurated 
matter ;  as,  a  “  mattery  cough.”  —  Harvey. 

Mat'teson,  or  Mat'tisoN.  in  Illinois,  a  post-village  of 

1  Gook  co.,  abt.  28  sa.  S.  by  W.  of  Chicago ;  pop.  abt.  1,800. 

Mat'teson,  or  Mat'tison,  in  Michigan, a.  post-township 
of  Branch  co. 

Mat'teson,  in  Wisconsin,  a  township  of  Shawnna 
co. 

— A  township  of  Waupacca  co. 

Mat'thew  CantucuzenilN,  (kan  ta-ku-se'nus,)  the 
son  of  John,  emperor  of  Constantinople,  and  his  associ¬ 
ate  in  the  empire  in  1354.  John  abdicated  the  throne 
some  time  alter,  on  which  Matthew  remained  emperor, 
with  John  Palaeologus.  These  princes  at  length  dis¬ 
agreed,  and  had  recourse  to  arms.  A  battle  was  lought 
between  them  in  Thrace,  and  Matthew  being  taken 
prisoner,  was  compelled  to  renounce  the  throne  to  his 
rival.  He  then  retired  to  the  monastery  of  Mount 
Atlios,  where  lie  composed  commentaries  on  the  Song 
of  Solomon. 

Mat'thew,  (Ciospel  of  SI.)  The  first  in  order  of 

the  four  Gospels  ol  the  New  Testament,  and  generally 
believed  to  have  been  first  also  in  point  of  time;  but 
the  exact  date  is  unknown  Opinion  is  divided  as  to 
whether  this  Gospel  was  originally  written  in  Greek  or 
Hebrew,  or  whether  Matthew  did  not  write  it  in  both 
languages.  On  the  genuineness  and  authenticity  of  St. 
Matthew’s  Gospel  we  have  the  most  satisfactory  evi¬ 
dences,  though  there  have  not  been  wanting  critics  to 
call  them  in  question.  The  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew,  as 
compared  with  the  other  Gospels,  is  characterized  by 
the  clearness  and  particularity  with  which  many  of  our 
Saviour’s  discourses  and  moral  instructions  are  related; 
as  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  Ac.  In  general,  it  may 
be  said  that  the  narration  of  our  Lord’s  actions  is  com¬ 
monly  made  subservient  to  his  instructions,  which  are 
introduced.  The  style  is  everywhere  plain  and  per¬ 
spicuous.  This  Gospel  was  evidently  primarily  written 
for  Christians  of  Jewish  descent  in  Palestine.  Every 
circumstance  is  carefully  pointed  out  which  might  tend 
to  strengthen  the  faith  of  that  people,  and  every  un¬ 
necessary  expression  is  avoided  that  might  tend  to  ob¬ 
struct  it.  Everywhere  there  is  kept  in  view  the  evolu¬ 
tion  of  the  twofold  title  of  the  first  verse,  “son  of 
David,”  “son  of  Abraham.”  This  Gospel  consists  of  four 
parts:  —  1.  On  the  infancy  of  Jesus  Christ  (i.  ii.);  2.  tin- 
discourses  and  actions  of  John  the  Baptist  preparatory 
to  our  Saviour's  commencing  his  public  ministry  (iii.- 
iv.  11);  3.  the  discourses  and  actions  of  Christ  in  Galilee, 
by  which  he  demonstrated  that  he  was  the  Messiah  (iv. 
12-xx.  16);  4.  containing  the  transactions  relative  to 
the  passion  and  resurrection  of  Christ  (xx.  17-xxviii.). 

Mat'thew, (St.,)  or  Levi,  the  son  of  Alphaius,  an  apostle 
of  Jesus  Christ,  before  which  he  had  been  a  publican  ( i .  r. 
a  tax-gatherer,  or  receiver  of  tribute),  llis  gospel  is 
supposed  to  have  been  written  A.  D.  64.  Matthew  is  said  to 
have  been  put  to  death  in  Parthia,  where,  and  in  Persia, 
he  had  propagated  Christianity  with  zeal  and  success. 

Matthews,  (math’uz,)  in  Virginia,  an  E.  co.,  bordering 
on  Chesapeake  Bay  ;  area,  abt.  90  sq.  m.  Hirers.  Pian- 
katank  River,  and  some  imaller  streams.  Surface,  level ; 
soil,  not  very  fertile.  Cap.  Matthews. 

—A  post-village,  cap.  of  Matthews  co.,  abt.  70  m.  E.  of 
Richmond. 

Matth'ewsville,  in  TU.  Virginia,  a  village  of  Poca¬ 
hontas  co.,  abt.  150  m.  S.S.E.  of  Wheeling. 

Matthias,  (mdth-thi’as.)  (Script.)  One  of  the  seventy 
disciples  of  Jesus  Christ  who  was  chosen  by  lot,  in 
preference  to  Joseph  Barsabas,  into  the  number  of  the 
apostles,  to  supply  the  deficiency  caused  by  the  treach¬ 
ery  and  suicide  of  Judas  (Acts  i.  23-26).  Nothing  is 
known  of  his  subsequent  career. 

Mat'tliias.  emperor  of  Germany,  son  of  Maximilian 

II. ,  B.  in  1557.  At  the  age  of  21  he  was  sent  by  the  Em¬ 
peror  Rudolph  II.  to  take  the  government  of  the  Low 
Countries,  then  in  revolt  against  Spain,  but  he  was  un¬ 
equal  to  the  task,  and  in  a  few  years  returned.  In  1592 
he  commanded  the  army  against  the  Turks  in  Hungary, 
and  three  years  later  became  heir  presumptive  by  the 
death  of  his  brother  Ernest.  He  was  elected  king  of 
Hungary  in  1607,  king  of  Bohemia  in  1611,  and  on  the 
death  of  Rudolph  in  the  following  year  he  was  chosen 
emperor.  He  resigned  the  crown  of  Bohemia  to  his 
cousin  Ferdinand  in  1617,  and  the  persecution  of  the 
Protestants  in  that  country  by  the  latter  occasioned  the 
Thirty  Years’  War.  M.  died  laoken  down  by  the  sense 
of  the  calamities  impending  over  his  dominions,  1619. 

Mat'tliias  for'  vi  n  us,  called  the  Great,  king  of  Hun¬ 
gary  and  Bohemia,  b.  1443,  was  the  son  of  John  Hun- 
niades.  The  enemies  of  his  father  confined  him  in  prison 
in  Bohemia;  but,  on  regaining  his  liberty,  he  was  elected 
king  of  Hungary,  in  1458,  when  only  15  years  of  age. 
His  election,  however,  was  opposed  by  many  of  the 
Hungarian  magnates,  who  offered  the  crown  to  Frederick 

III.  The  Turks,  profiting  by  these  divisions,  invaded 
the  country,  but  were  expelled  by  Matthias,  who  com¬ 
pelled  Frederick  to  yield  to  him  the  crown  of  St.  Stephen, 
of  which  he  had  obtained  possession.  The  war  was  after¬ 
wards  renewed,  and  Matthias,  overrunning  Austria,  took 
Vienna  and  Neustadt;  on  which  theemperorwas  obliged 
to  make  a  peace,  in  1487.  Matthias  reformed  mam- 
abuses,  particularly  with  respect  to  duels  and  lawsuits, 
and  was  preparing  an  expedition  against  the  Turks! 
when  he  died  of  an  apoplexy,  in  1490. 

Mattllio'la,  n.  (Bot.)  The  Stock,  or  Stoek-gilly 
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•flowers,  a  gen.  of  plants,  order  Brassiaccse,  haring  cylin¬ 
drical  or  compressed  pods,  and  a  stigma  consisting  of  two 
upright  appressed  plates,  the  outer  side  of  which  often 
rises  into  a  knob  or  horn.  The  species  are  herbaceous 
or  half-shrubby,  natives  of  south  Europe,  most  of  them 
thickly  clothed  with  white  or  grayish  stellate  hairs: 
the  flowers  in  racemes,  and  generally  beautiful  and 
fragrant.  The  Ten-weeks’  Stock,  M.  animus  ;  the  Pur¬ 
ple  July-flower,  M.  incanus:  the  Window  July-flower 
M  fenestralis ;  and  the  Grecian  Stock,  M.  Griecus,  are 
cultivated  in  our  gardens. 

.Mat'tlng,  ».  A  texture  composed  of  rushes,  flags, 
grass,  straw,  Ac.,  used  in  packing  various  articles,  and 
also  for  covering  the  floors  of  houses ;  also,  the  materials 
used  in  the  weaving  of  mats;  as,  India  matting.  —  A 
decorative  margin  of  thin  beaten  brass,  fixed  between 
the  plate  and  glass  of  a  daguerrotype  picture,  as  a  pre¬ 
ventative  against  damage. 

Mattituck.',  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of  Suffolk  co., 
about  8  m.  E.  of  New  York  City. 
nlTock,  n.  [A.  S.  mattuc;  Ir.  nuidug ;  W.  matog ; 
Gael,  madug,  a  pickaxe.]  An  implement  for  penetrating 
the  earth  ;  a  kind  of  pickaxe,  having  one  end  flat,  after 
the  form  of  an  adze. 

Mat'to-Gros'so,  or  Mato-Grosso,  (“  great  or  dense  for¬ 
est,”)  the  most  VV .,  and  after  Para,  the  largest  prov.  of 
Brazil.  It  adjoins  Bolivia  on  the  W.  and  Paraguay  on 
the  S.,  and  lies  mostly  between  hat.  7°  and  22°  S.,  and 
Lon.  51°  and  65°  W.  Area,  about  673,526  sq.  m.  The 
chief  rivers  are  the  Paraguay,  the  Guapore,  the  Tapo- 
jos,  and  the  Cuyaba,  besides  numerous  less  important 
streams,  and  many  lakes.  The  surface  is  comprised  of 
every  variety,  from  the  highest  mountains  to  extensive 
tracts  of  swamp-lands  —  the  former  prevailing  in  the 
N.W.  and  the  latter  in  the  S.,  while  the  N.E.  is  compara¬ 
tively  level,  and  adapted  to  agriculture.  The  soil  is  al¬ 
most  uniformly  fertile,  though  a  comparatively  small 
portion  is  under  cultivation.  Min.  Gold  is  found  in 
every  part  of  this  prov.,  and  iron  is  abundant.  Diamonds 
are  also  found,  and  in  sufficient  numbers  to  form  a  large 
item  in  the  revenue  of  the  govt.  Cap.  Cuyaba.  Pop. 
about  145,000. 

Mat/to -Olros'so,  or  Villa-Bella,  a  city  of  Brazil,  in 
the  above  prov.,  on  the  Guapore  River,  about  300  in.  W. 
of  Cuyaba. 

Mat'tole,  in  California,  a  township  of  Humboldt  co. 

Mat'tole  River,  in  California,  flows  into  the  Pacific 
Ocean  from  Humboldt  co. 

Nat'toon,  in  Illinois,  a  manufacturing  city  of  Coles 
co.,  on  the  Ill.  Cent,  and  2  other  R.Rs.,  11  m.  W.  of 
Charleston.  Here  are  extensive  railroad  repair  shops. 
Pon.  (1897  )  8,000. 

Mat'tress,  (sometimes  written  Matress,)  n.  [W.  mat- 
ras,;  Ger.  matratze.  See  Hat.]  A  kind  of  mat,  made 
smooth  to  form  a  couch ;  a  quilted  bed;  a  bed  stuffed 
with  hair,  moss,  or  other  floccose  material,  and  quilted. 

Matu'rant,  ».  [From  Lat.  muturare.]  (Med.)  A  medi¬ 
cine  or  liniment  to  superinduce  suppuration. 

Matu'rate,  e.  a.  [Lat.  maturare.]  To  bring  to  matur¬ 
ity;  to  cause  to  ripen;  as,  to  maturate  a  plant.  —  To 
bring  to  a  state  of  complete  suppuration,  as  an  abscess,  Ac. 

— t>.  n.  To  suppurate  completely. 

Maturation,  n.  [L.  Lat.  maturatio.  See  Mature.] 
Act  or  process  of  ripening  or  coming  to  maturity  ;  as, 
the  maturation  of  fruits. 

( Surg .)  The  period  at  which  an  abscess  is  ripening,  or 
progressing  to  maturity;  or  the  time  when  it  will  ne  fit 
to  open,  and  allow  the  escape  of  the  purulent  matter  or 
pus. 

Matura’ti ve,  a.  [Fr.  maturatif .]  Ripening:  con 
ducive  to  ripeness  or  maturity.  —  Conducive  to  the  for¬ 
mation  of  matter  in  an  abscess. 

— n.  (Med)  A  maturant;  a  medicine  or  application  to 
promote  suppuration. 

Mature’,  a.  [Lat.  maturus .]  Perfected  by  time  or 
natural  growth;  ripe;  brought  to  perfection;  full- 
grown. 


longing  cr  having  reference  to  the  morning ;  early;  as, 
breakfast  is  the  matutinal  meal. 

Mat'y,  n.  In  Hiudostan,  a  native  domestic. 

Hau  bail,  a  town  on  the  E.  coast  of  Luzon,  one  of  the 
Philippine  Islands,  lying  to  the  S.E.  of  Manila;  pop. 

6,OoO.  ’  * 

Jlaiibeuge,  ( mo'be(r)ge ,)  a  town  of  France,  dept.  Nord, 
on  the  Sambre,  13  m.  from  Hons.  Manuf.  Firearms,’ 

ta’h..8.t.eLl  6r p'  F'f-  ,  |  ,  Maurepas,  (mo're-pa,)  in  Louisiana, a  lake  surrounded 

*  hunk,  in  Pemisylcanui,  &  post-borough,  cap.  by  Livingston,  Ascension,  St.  James,  and  St.  John 
of  Carbon  co.,  on  the  Lehigh  river,  about  100  m.  N.E.  Baptist  parishes.  It  receives  the  Amite  River,  and  com- 

of  Harrisburg.  It  is  situated  in  a  rugged  mountain-  municates  with  Lake  Pontchartrain  by  a  channel  abt.  3 

ous  region,  abounding  m  coal  and  iron.  The  inhabi- 1  miles  long 

tants  carry  on  an  active  trade,  particularly  in  coal  and  j  Maiiresque,  a.  and  n.  Same  as  Moresque  q.  v 
lumber  Pop  (1897)  4,400.  Mai. rit-e,  (maw'ris,) -  -  7 


Maurepas.  Jean  Frederic  Philippeaux,  Count  dr 
(mor'pa,)  a  French  statesman.  B.  1701,  flourished  at  the 
court  ot  Louis  XIV.  from  1715  to  1749,  when  he  was 
banished  by  the  intrigues  of  Madame  de  Pompadour. 
He  was  recalled  to  the  ministry  by  Louis  XVI.,  in  1774, 
and  it  was  by  his  advice  that  the  French  government 
took  part  against  England  in  our  War  of  Independence. 
D.  1781.  v 


Hauc k  port,  in  Indiana,  a  post-village  of  Harrisou 
co.,  abt.  135  m.  S.  of  Indianapolis. 

Maud,  n.  In  Scotland,  a  gray,  striped,  tartan  plaid. 

Mauil'Hii,  a.  [Corrupted  from  Magdalen,  who  is  rep¬ 
resented  by  painters  with  eyes  red  and  swollen  with 
weeping.]  Disposed  to  shed  tears  from  the  effects  of 
intoxication;  crying  drunk;  fuddled;  sentimentally 
stupid. 

"  Maudlin  eloquence  of  trickling  eyes ."  —Roscommon. 

— Sickly  sentimental ;  rhapsodical ;  sillily  lugubrious. 

“  A  maudlin  poetess,  a  rhyming  peer."  —  Pope. 

Hau'gre,  Hau'ger,  adv.  or  prep.  [Fr.  malgre — 
mat,  ill,  and  gre,  will.]  In  spite  of;  in  opposition  to; 
notwithstanding;  —  used  only  in  burlesque. 

II au'kin,  n.  Same  as  Malkin,  q.  v. 

Haul,  ».  A  heavy  wooden  mallet.  See  Mall. 

Maul,  v.  a.  [Fr.  maiUer ;  Sp.  majar ;  It.  magliare,  from 
Lat.  malleus,  a  hammer.]  To  beat  or  bruise  with  a 
maul,  or  with  a  heavy  stick  or  cudgel ;  hence,  to  wound 
in  a  coarse  or  brutal  manner;  as,  to  maul  an  adversary. 
—  To  damage  or  deform  to  a  serious  extent ;  to  greatly 
harm  or  deteriorate. 

Maule,  ( mow'la ,)  in  Chili,  a  river  flowing  into  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  abt.  100  m.  N.E.  of  Concepcion. 

—  AS.  prov.  b.  N.  by  Talca,  and  S.  byNuble  and  Concep¬ 
cion.  Area,  8,100  sq.  m.;  cap.  Cauquenes  ;  pop.  211,567. 

Maul  inK.  n.  A  sound,  vigorous  cudgelling,  or  a  bruis¬ 
ing  with  the  fist;  as,  to  give  a  fellow  a  mauling. 

Maul'main,  or  Moul'mein,  a  seaport-town  of 
India  beyond  the  Ganges,  cap.  of  the  British  pro\. 
of  Martaban,  on  the  S.E.  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  at  the 
month  of  the  Salween,  opposite  the  Burmese  town  of 
Martaban,  28  m.  N.E.  of  Amherst ;  Lat.  16°  30'  N..  Lon. 
97°  43’  E. 

Maul  -stick,  n.  (Painting.)  Same  as  Marl-stick,  q.  v. 

Mauiuec,  (maw-mee’,)  a  river  formed  by  the  junction 
of  St.  Mary’s  and  St.  Joseph’s  rivers,  at  Fort  Wayne,  in 
Allen  co.,  Indiana,  and  flowing  N.E.  into  Ohio,  enters 
Maumee  Bay  of  Lake  Erie,  abt.  4  in,  below  Toledo. 

Maumee',  in  Indiana,  a  township  of  Allen  coun¬ 
ty. 

Maumee’  City,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Lucas 
county,  on  the  Maumee  River,  about  8  miles  S.W  of 
Toledo. 

Maiineh,  (mdnsh.)  Ma.vche,  n.  (Her.)  A  sleeve. 

Mauncll,  v.  a.  Old  spelling  of  Munch,  q.  v. 

Haund,  n.  [A.  S.  mand ;  D.  mande.]  In  Scotland,  a 
hand-basket. 

— [From  Hind,  man.]  A  weight  used  in  the  East  Indies, 


,  John  Frederick  Denison,  m.a.,  aa 
eminent  English  theologian  and  divine,  B.  1805,  and  edu¬ 
cated  at  Cambridge  and  Oxford.  In  1846  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed  Professor  of  Theology  in  King’s  College,  London, 
where  he  distinguished  himself  by  the  breadth  and  Cath¬ 
olicism  of  his  religious  views.  Besides  being  for  sometime 
editor  of  the  “  Athenaeum,”  M.  is  author  of  Lectures  on 
the  Apocalypse,  or  Book  of  Revelation  (1861);  Claims  of 
the  Bible  and  of  Science  (1861);  The  Commandments  as 
Instruments  of  National  Reform,  Ac.  In  1866,  he  was 
elected  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy  in  Cambridge 
University. 

Man'rice  of  Xas'san,  Prince  of  Orange,  one  of  the 
most  famous  generals  of  modern  times,  was  the  youngest 
son,  by  his  second  marriage,  of  William  I.,  Prince  of 
Orange,  B.  at  Dillenburg,  1567, and  was  studying  at  Ley¬ 
den,  1584,  when  his  father  was  assassinated.  The  provs. 
of  Holland  and  Zealand,  and,  soon  after,  Utrecht,  im¬ 
mediately  elected  the  young  prince  stadtholder;  and  3 
years  afterwards  he  was  appointed  captain-general  of 
the  United  Provinces.  His  task  was  to  conquer  the 
Spaniards,  and  recover  from  them  the  large  portion  they 
still  occupied  of  the  Low  Countries.  Previous  to  the 
truce  of  12  years, concluded  in  1609, about  40  towns  and 
several  fortresses  had  fallen  into  his  hands.  His  life  was 
an  almost  unbroken  series  of  battles,  sieges,  and  vic¬ 
tories.  He  had  foes  worthy  of  him  in  the  celebrated 
Duke  of  Parma,  and  the  Italian  general  Spinola.  Like 
Montecuculi,  he  possessed  the  rare  art  of  conducting  a 
march  and  pitching  a  camp;  like  Vanban,  the  genius  of 
fortification  and  defence ;  like  Eugene,  the  skill  to  sup¬ 
port  the  most  numerous  armies  in  the  most  unproduc¬ 
tive  and  exhausted  country  ;  like  Cond6,  that  unerring 
coup  d'  ceil  which  determines  the  issue  of  a  battle;  like 
Charles  XII.,  the  power  of  rendering  the  troops  insensi¬ 
ble  to  cold,  hunger,  and  sufferings;  like  Turenne,  that 
of  sparing  human  life.  In  the  opinion  of  Tolard,  M. 
was  the  greatest  infantry  general  that  had  existed  since 
the  time  of  the  Romans.  The  moral  qualities  of  M. 
were  not  worthy  of  his  renown  as  a  soldier ;  and'most 
of  all  is  his  name  Stained  by  his  base  treatment  of  the 
noble  old  Pensionary,  Barneveldt.whosaw  and  fearlessly 
opposed  his  selfish  aims.  M.  also  took  partin  the  war 
in  1621,  and  d.  in  1625.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  brother, 
Frederick  Henry. 

Mau  rice  ol'Sax’ony.  See  Saxe,  (Marshal.) 

Mau’rice.  in  Indiana,  a  village  of  Decatur  co.,  abt.  50 
m.  W.N.W.  of  Cincinnati. 

Man’rice  (or  Prince  Maurice)  River,  in  New  Jersey, 
Sows  into  Delaware  Bay  from  Cumberland  co. 


"A  man  of  learning  and  virtue,  mature  ia  year*  and  experience.  ' 

Addison. 

— Brought  to  a  state  of  maturity ;  thoroughly  digested  ; 
completed  ;  fit  for  execution  ;  ready  ;  as,  a  mature  pro¬ 
ject. —  Come  to  suppuration,  as  an  abscess  or  tumor. 

— v.  a.  [Lat.  maturo,  from  maturus.]  To  ripen ;  to  hasten 
to  a  perfect  state ;  to  promote  the  ripeness  of;  to  ad¬ 
vance  toward  perfection. — To  bring  into  a  state  of  ready 
application  for  a  special  use. 

— v.  n.  To  advance  toward  ripeness  or  perfection ;  to 
become  ripe  or  perfect;  as,  the  judgment  matures  by 
experience,  wine  matures  by  keeping.  —  To  become  due ; 
as,  a  promissory  note  or  bill  of  exchange. 

Mature’ly.  adv.  In  a  mature  manner;  ripely;  per¬ 
fectly  ;  completely.  —  Early ;  soon.  —  (A  Latinism,  rarely 
used.) 

Mature’ness,  n.  Same  as  Maturity,  q.  v. 

M at ii res  cent ,  a.  [Lat.  maturesvens.]  Advancing  to 
maturity. 

Maturin,  (ma-too-reen’ ,)  in  Venezuela,  a  N.E.  dept., 
comprising  the  provs.  of  Barcelona,  Cumaua,  and  Mar¬ 
garita.  Cap.  Cumana.  Pop.  130,000. 

— A  town,  near  the  Gulf  of  Paria,  Lat,  9°  30’  N.,  Lon.  62° 
50’  W. 

Maturing,  a.  Approaching  to  maturity;  as,  maturing 
fruits,  maturing  bills 

Maturity,  Mature’ncss,  n.  [Lat.  maturitas.] 
State  of  being  mature  ;  ripeness;  state  of  perfection  or 
completeness ;  as,  the  maturity  of  age  or  wisdom,  ma¬ 
turity  of  wine  or  fruits,  maturity  of  a  scheme,  Ac.  - —  A 
becoming  due;  time  of  arrival  of  a  specified  time  for 
payment;  as,  three  days  are  allowed  beyond  the  time  of 
maturity  of  a  bill  of  exchange 


varying  in  quantity;  the  M.  of  Bengal  (containing  40  — A  township  of  Cumberland  co. 

seers)  is  equal  to  2,054  lbs  avoirdupois;  that  of  Bombay.  Maurice,  (St.)  (Her.)  This  military  order,  estab- 
=•28  lbs  •  of  Madras,  25  lbs.  20  M.,  also,  form  1  candy.  \  lished  in  Savoy  in  1434,  by  Duke  Amadeus  VIII.,  wag 


=28  lbs. 

equivalent  to  24'3  bushels  Eng.  ”  [  renewed  by  Emanuel  Philibert,  and  joined  to  that 

Mauii'ily  Tlmrsilay,  n.  [Said  to  be  a  corruption  ’  St.  Lazarus  in  1572.  It  was  reorganized  and  extend 
of  Lat.  mandati  (dies  mandati,  day  of  the  command- 1  to  civilians  in  1816. 

ment),  in  allusion  to  the  commandment  which  Christ  Mau'ricetown,  in  New  Jersey,  a  post-village  of  ( ,’ui 


Matutinal,  Matu'tine,  a.  [Lat.  matutinus  ]  Be- 


gave  on  this  day,  after  washing  his  disciples’  feet,  to  lov 
one  another.  Others  suppose  that  the  name  is  from  the 
maunds,  or  baskets  of  gifts,  which  Christians  were  in 
the  habit  of  presenting  to  each  other  on  this  day,  in 
token  of  mutual  affection.]  (Eccl.  Hist.)  The  Thursday 
in  Passion-week,  or  next  before  Good  Friday,  on  which  i  t 
was  customary  for  sovereigns,  bishops,  Ac.,  to  wash  the 
feet  of  twelve  poor  persons,  which  act  was  followed  by 
a  distribution  of  doles.  In  England,  and  down  to  Eliza¬ 
beth’s  reign,  it  was  usual  for  the  sovereign  to  wash  ami 
kiss  as  many  feet  of  old  women  and  men  as  he  or  she 
was  years  old.  It  is  still  customary  in  many  countries 
to  distribute  alms  to  the  poor  on  that  day. 

Matin'ller,  r.  n.  [From  Fr.  mendier,  to  supplicate 
alms.  See  Mendicant.]  To  mumble;  to  murmur;  to 
beg  in  a  whining,  muttering  manner. —  To  talk  incoher¬ 
ently  or  irrationally ;  to  speak  loosely,  or  in  a  wandering 
manner. 

Man  ii  Merer,  n.  A  murnuirer;  a  grumbler;  an  idle.' 
incoherent  prater. 

Mauud’ering;,  n.  Rambling,  discursive,  incoherent! 
talk. 

M  an  ii  'll  ri  I,  n.  (Mining.)  A  hi-shanked  pick,  used  in  ! 
the  coal  measures. 

Maur,  (Congregation  of  St.)  (Eccl.  Hist.)  A 
learned  body  of  religious  of  the  Benedictine  order;  so 
called  from  a  village  near  Paris,  where  they  were  estab¬ 
lished  in  1618.  On  the  request  of  Louis  XIII.,  Gregory 
XV.  gave  this  order  his  approval  by  an  apostolical  brief, 
1621 ;  and  it  obtained  new  privileges  from  Urban  VIII . 
1627.  The  fame  of  this  body  attracted  the  attention  of 
many  other  religious  orders,  several  of  which  were  in¬ 
duced  to  submit  to  its  rules;  and  at  last  it  numbered 
upwards  of  100  religious  houses.  The  literary  world  owes 
to  them  a  series  of  very  valuable  editions  of  ancient 
Greek  authors,  chiefly  Fathers,  during  the  17th  century. 
Broken  up  by  the  French  revolution,  the  congregation 
attempted  unsuccessfully  its  re-establishment  in  1815. 

Maur,  (St.,)  an  abbot  of  Ghauseuil,  in  Anjou,  and  a 
disciple  of  St.  Benedict.  D.  584. 


berland  co.,  abt.  36  m.  S.E.  of  Salem. 

Mau'ricius.  emperor  of  Constantinople,  b.  in  Cap;.- 
docia,  A  n.  539.  He  rendered  great  services  to  tile 
pire  under  Justin  and  Tiberius,  especially  in  his  four 
campaigns  in  Persia,  578-581 ;  and  on  his  return  to  Con¬ 
stantinople,  in  582.  was  declared  Caesar,  and  soon  after 
crowned  emperor,  and  married  the  daughter  of  Tiberius. 
His  reign  of  20  years  was  occupied  almost  constantly 
with  wars  ;  —  wars  with  the  Persians,  terminated  by  the 
defeat  of  Baliram,  and  the  restoration  of  Chosroes  in 
591;  and  wars  with  the  Avars,  which  lasted  from  592- 
599.  These  were,  however,  mostly  carried  on  by  his 
generals.  In  599  Comentiolis  was  defeated,  and  an  im¬ 
mense  number  of  bis  troops  captured  by  the  Avars, 
who,  on  the  refusal  of  M.  to  ransom  them,  put  them  all’ 
to  death.  In  602  a  mutiny  broke  out  in  the  army  on  the 
Danube.  Pliocas  was  proclaimed  emperor,  and  M.,  with 
his  five  sons,  was  murdered  at  Chalcedon.  Three  years 
later  his  wife  and  daughters  were  put  todeath  by  Phocas. 

Man  ritauia.  (Anc.  Hist.,)  a  country  or  kingdom  .of 
Northern  Africa,  embracing  nearly  all  the  points  now 
known  as  Fez,  with  part  of  Algeria  and  Morocco.  1 1  was 
hounded  on  the  north  by  the  Mediterranean  ;  south,  by 
Getulia  or  Libya:  east,  by  Numidia;  and  west,  by  the 
Atlantic  Ocean.  It  was  divided  by  Claudius  into  two 
provinces.  Mauritania  Cmsarieusis  and  Mauritania  Tin- 
gitana.  That  the  country  was  originally  inhabited  by  a 
people  from  Phoenicia,  is  borne  out  by  a  passage  in  the 
writings  of  Procopius,  a  Greek  historian  of  the  6th 
century,  who  says  that  in  his  time  there  were  standing 
two  white  pillars,  bearing  the  following  inscription  in 
the  Phoenician  characters:  —  “We  are  the  Canaanites 
who  fled  from  Joshua,  the  son  of  Nun,  that  notorious 
robber.”  The  early  history  of  Mauritania  has  afforded 
abundant  material  for  Greek  and  Roman  mythological 
tables.  Neptune,  Atlas,  and  Antaeus  were  some  of  their 
earlier  kings.  From  the  defeat  of  the  last  named 
monarch,  little  is  known  of  Mauritania,  till  it  fell  under 
the  dominion  of  the  Romans,  who  doubtless  succeeded 
the  Carthaginians  as  masters  of  the  country.  M.  was 
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subdued  by  the  Mohammedan  Arabs  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  7  th  century. 

Man  r  i  t  ■  ii  s,  ( mu  w-rish'yus,)  or  the  Isle  of  France. 

an  island  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  situate  bet.  Lat.  19°  58' and 
•20°  32'  S.,  Lon.  57°  17'  and  57°46'  E.,  75  m.  N.E.  of  the  Isle 
of  Bourbon,  and  500  in.  E.  of  Madagascar.  It  is  36  m. 
long  from  N.E.  to  S.W. ;  breadth  varying  from  18  to  27  m. 
Area,  676  sq.  m.  The  surface  consists  of  rugged  and 
irregular  mountains,  rising  usually  into  points  or  pin¬ 
nacles,  and  well  wooded.  The  soil,  in  many  parts,  is 
exceedingly  rich.  The  whole  coast  is  surrounded  by 
coral  reefs,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  openings, 
through  which  vessels  can  approach  the  shore,  and  at 
these  points  military  posts  have  been  established.  The 
climate  is  remarkably  fine,  the  thermometer  ranging 
from  76°  to  90°,  and  in  the  elevated  districts  about 
8°  lower.  Prod.  Principally  sugar,  a  large  amount  of 
which  is  annually  exported  to  England,  Erance,  and 
Australia.  It  also  produces  wheat,  maize,  and  yams. 
Besides  sugar,  the  principal  exports  are  ebony,  tortoise¬ 
shell.  &c.  The  chief  towns  are,  Port  Louis,  the  cap., 
and  Grande  Port  or  Mahebourg,  the  S.  port,  the  latter 
difficult  of  access.  Pup.  340,661.  — M  was  discovered  by 
the  Portuguese,  in  1505.  The  Spaniards  called  itCerne, 


Fig.  1740.  — MODE  OF  TRAVELLING  IN  MAURITIUS. 

and  in  1598  it  was  seized  by  the  Dutch,  who  named  it 
Mauritius,  in  honor  of  their  stadtholder,  Maurice;  but 
lliey  formed  no  settlement  till  1644.  They  abandoned 
t  he  colony  in  1712,  and  it  was  neglected  until  the 
French  formed  a  settlement  in  1715,  and  took  possession 
of  the  island  in  1721.  It  was  captured  by  the  English 
in  1810, and  has  remained  in  their  possession  ever  since. 
.1/.  has  been  made  interesting  as  the  scene  of  the  tale  of 
Paul  and  Virginia,  by  Bernardin  de  St.  Pierre. 


Pig.  1741. 

THE  CHIEF  MOHAMMEDAN  MOSQUE  AT  PORT  LOUIS. 


Mau  ry-  Matthew  Fontaine,  ll.d.,  a  distinguished 
American  naval  officer,  astronomer,  and  liydrographer, 
b.  in  Spottsylvania,  Va..  in  1806.  In  1825,  entering  the 
navy  as  midshipman,  M.  was  appointed  to  the  Brandy¬ 
wine,  then  fittingout  in  Washington  to  convey  La  Fayette 
to  France.  Returning  in  that  vessel  to  the  U.  States,  in 
the  spring  of  1826,  he  again  sailed  in  her  to  the  Pacific, 
where  he  joined  the  Vincennes,  sloop-of-war,  and  having 
circumnavigated  the  globe,  returned  to  his  native  land 
alter  an  absence  of  about  four  years.  After  passing  his 
examination,  M.  was  ordered  to  the  Pacific  station  as 
master  of  the  Falmouth.  lie  commenced  his  work  on 
navigation  while  serving  in  the  Vincennes,  and  completed 
it  in  the  frigate  Potomac,  to  which  he  was  appointed 
as  acting-lieutenant  when  the  Falmouth  was  about  to 
return  to  the  U.  States.  On  his  arrival  home,  he  was 
regularly  promoted  to  a  lieutenancy,  and  received  the 
appointment  of  astronomer  to  the  South  Sea  Exploring 
Expedition,  under  Com.  Ap-Catesby  Jones;  on  whose 
retirement  from  the  command  of  the  expedition,  M. 


withdrew  iflso  and  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  depot  I 
of  charts  and  instruments,  which  has  served  as  a  nucleus 
for  the  National  Observatory  and  Ilydrograph  Office  of 
the  U..  States,  of  both  of  which  he  became  the  sup’t.  His 
labors  in  organizing  the  Observatory,  as  well  as  his  in- 
vesligations  with  regard  to  the  winds  and  currents  ot 
the  sea,  are  familiar  to  all  who  take  an  interest  in  such 
subjects.  In  1854,  M.  visited  England,  where  he  drew 
public  attention  to  his  important  inquiry  into  the 
ocean  currents,  local  winds,  &c.,  in  illustration  of  which 
he  published  his  well-known  work,  The  Physical  Geog¬ 
raphy  of  the  Sea,  with  charts  and  diagrams,  which  has 
gone  through  many  editions,  and  also  been  translated 
into  many  foreign  languages.  The  king  of  Prussia  pre¬ 
sented  to  M.  a  gold  medal  for  these  investigations, 
accompanied  with  one  of  the  gold  medals  struck 
in  honor  of  the  publication  of  Humboldt’s  Cosmos;  and 
the  emperor  of  Austria  bestowed  on  him  the  large  gold 
medal  of  the  Arts  and  Sciences,  “  as  a  recognition  of  his 
long  and  useful  labors.”  On  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil 
War.  in  1S61,  M.  gave  up  his  appointments,  and  em¬ 
braced  the  Confederate  cause.  D.  in  Va.,  Feb.  1, 1873. 

Mau'ry,  in  Tennessee,  a  S.W.  central  co;  area,  abt.  600 
sq.  miles.  Rivers.  Duck  River,  and  numerous  smaller 
streams.  Surface,  diversified;  soil,  very  fertile.  Cap 
Columbia.  Pop.  (1890)  38,112. 

Mausole'an.  a.  Relating  or  pertaining  to  a  mauso¬ 
leum;  monumental. 

Mausoleum  ( maiv-so-le'um ),  a  magnificent  tomb,  or 
stately  sepulchral  monument.  The  name  is  derived 
from  Mausolus,  king  of  Caria,  to  the  memory  of  whom 
his  queen,  Artemisia,  erected  a  splendid  monument  at 
Halicarnassus,  B.  C.  353.  The  31.  is  described  by  Pliny. 
Its  site  was  discovered  at  Boodroom,  in  1850,  by  Mr.  C.  T. 
Newton,  keeper  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  antiquities  in 
the  British  Museum,  and  extraordinary  statues  and 
sculptures  were  obtained  from  the  excavations  made 
under  his  direction. 

Maus'ton,  in  Wisconsin,  a  city,  cap.  of  Juneau  co., 
about  68  m.  E.  of  LaCrosse.  Pop.  (1897)  1,600. 

Mauiti'er.  Maxvtli'cr,  n.  (Prov.  Eng.  burlesque 
rendering  of  mother.']  In  some  districts  of  England,  an 
ironical  term  for  a  clumsy  wench,  or  awkward  girl. 

Mauvaise  (or  Mushkee)  River,  (mo-varz',)  in  JFis- 
constn,  enters  Lake  Superior  from  Ashland  co. 

Man  vaiseterre,  ( -tair ',)  in  Illinois,  a  township  of 
Morgan  co. 

Mauve,  (mov,  )n.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  Malva,  <].  v.]  (Dyeing.) 
A  purple  dye  obtained  from  aniline  and  from  benzol, 
2  of  the  constituents  of  coal-tar.  This  coloring  matter 
was  discovered  in  1861  by  Mr.  Perkin,  and  is  made  by 
oxidizing  aniline  with  chromic  acid.  Heated  together, 
sulphate  of  aniline  and  bichromate  of  potash  yield  a 
precipitate  which  is  crude  mauve.  If  this  be  dissolved 
in  alcohol  and  the  solution  evaporated,  the  pure  dye  is 
obtained.  Silk  and  wool  readily  take  up  mauve  dye, 
while  cotton  and  calicoes  require  mordanting  with  tan¬ 
nin  or  a  basic  lead-salt. 

Manvi'la,  or  Mauvila.  in  Alabama,  a  post-village 
of  Mobile  co.,  about  13  m.  N.W.  of  Mobile. 

Maver'iok.  in  Texas,  a  S.W.  co.,  adjoining  Mexico; 
area ,  about  1,320  sq.  m.  Rivers.  Rio  Grande,  Nueces 
river,  and  several  smaller  streams.  Surface,  diversi¬ 
fied;  soil,  fertile.  Caji.  Eagle  Pass.  Pop.  (1890)  3,698. 

Ma'vis,  n.  [Fr .  mauvis ;  L.  Lat.  malviscum  ;  It.  ma- 
loigia,  from  Lat.  malis,  evil.]  The  throstle  or  sorig- 
thrusli  (Tardus  musicus);  so-named  from  being  injuri¬ 
ous  to  ripe  grapes. 

Mavroeorda'to,  or  Maurocei'da  tos,  Alexan¬ 
der,  Prince,  a  Greek  patriot  and  statesman,  B.  at  Con¬ 
stantinople,  1787,  was  the  descendant  of  a  distinguished 
family,  several  members  of  which  officiated,  at  various 
periods,  as  hospodars  of  Moldavia  or  Wallachia.  M.. 
whose  father  and  mother  became  victims  of  the  Mos¬ 
lems  of  Constantinople  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Greek 
revolution,  took  an  active  part  in  the  contest  for  inde¬ 
pendence,  prepared  the  declaration  of  independence  and 
the  plan  of  a  provisional  government,  and  was  elected 
president  of  the  executive  body  ;  and  being  appointed 
commander-in-chief,  undertook,  in  1822,  an  expedition  to 
Epirus,  which  ended  in  the  unsuccessful  battle  of  Peta  : 
but  he  delivered  the  Peloponnesus  by  his  bold  and  res¬ 
olute  defence  of  Missolonghi  (1823).  Notwithstanding 
the  opposition  of  the  party  of  Colocotronis  with  Dimi- 
trios  and  Ypsilanti,  he  was  able  afterwards  to  render 
important  services  to  his  country  —  as,  for  instance,  by 
the  heroic  defence  ofNavarino  and  Sphacteria;  but  his 
endeavor  to  promote  British  influence  made  him  at 
times  very  unpopular.  After  the  accession  of  King 
Otho,  he  was  at  various  times  a  cabinet  minister  and 
ambassador  at  different  courts.  D.  1865. 

Maw,  n-  [A.  S.  maga  ;  D.  maag  ;  Ger.  magen  ;  Dan. 
ma lie;  Hind,  mia ;  probably  from  Sansls.  manth,  to 
agitate.]  The  stomach,  especially  of  animals ,  the 
paunch;  the  craw  of  fowls.  —  Appetite;  propensity; 
inclination.  (R.) 

Mawk'ish,  a.  [Probably  from  maiv  =  A.  S.  maga.] 
Apt  to  cause  satiety  or  loathing;  tasteless;  insipid; 
nauseous. 

“  So  sweetly  mawkish ,  and  so  smoothly  dull." —  Pope. 

Mawk'islily.  adv.  In  a  mawkish  or  insipid  way. 

Mawk'isliness,  n.  Aptness  to  cause  or  induce  loath¬ 
ing. 

Mawks,  n.  [Scot,  mauk,  a  slattern.]  A  hoyden  ;  a  big, 
gauche,  awkward,  badly-dressed  girl.  (Vulgar.) 

Mawk'y,  a.  Maggoty.  (An  English  provincialism.) 

Maw'-worm,  n.  A  hypocrite.  [Derived  from  a  cele¬ 
brated  character  in  Bickerstaff’s  comedy,  The  Hypocrite.] 

Maxataw'ny,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-township  of 
Berks  co. 

Maxell tius,  Marcus  Aurelius  Valerius,  (mdx-en'- 


she-us,)  a  Roman  emperor,  was  the  son  of  Maxiniianus 
Ilerculius,  and  declared  himself  emperor  in  306.  He 
was  opposed  by  Galerius  Maxiniianus,  who  was  defeated, 
and  slew  himself.  M.  then  marched  into  Africa,  where 
he  became  odious  by  his  cruelties.  Constantine  after¬ 
wards  defeated  him  in  Italy,  and  he  was  drowned  in 
crossing  the  Tiber,  in  312. 

Max'ey,  in  Georgia,  a  post-village  of  Oglethorpe  co, 
abt.  95  m.  W.  by  N.  of  Augusta. 

Max'lield,  in  Iowa,  a  post-village  and  township  of 
Bremer  county,  about  15  miles  north-east  of  Cedai 
Falls. 

Max'flelll,  in  Maine,  a  post-township  of  Penobscot 
county. 

Maxil'la,  n. ;  pi.  M axil'll.  [Lat.  See  Maxillary.] 
(Anat.)  The  jaw.  The  upper  jaw  consists  of  the  two 
maxillary  bones,  the  largest,  with  the  exception  of 
those  of  the  lower  jaw,  of  all  the  bones  in  the  face.  The 
superior,  or  upper  maxillary  bones,  assist  to  form  the 
orbit,  the  nose  and  the  cheek  being  attached  to  the 
nasal,  ethmoid,  lachrymal,  and  malar  bones,  and  articu¬ 
lating  with  the  zygomatic  process.  The  lower  jaw,  or 
inferior  maxillary  bones,  are  too  well  known  to  require 
any  description.  Each  jaw  is  furnished  with  a  row  of 
alveolar  processes,  or  cases  between  which  the  teeth, 
project,  and  are,  in  a  measure,  supported  ;  for  only  the 
fangs  or  roots  of  the  teeth  are  embedded  in  the  sub¬ 
stance  of  either  jaw. 

(Zobl.)  The  upper  jaw  in  verlebrata ;  and  one  of  the 
second  or  lower  pair  of  jaws  in  insects,  distinguished  by 
bearing  feelers. 

Max'iilar,  Max'illary,  a.  [Lat.  maxillaris,  from 
maxilla,  the  jaw-bone,  the  jaw ;  dim.  of  mala,  the 
cheek-bone,  the  jaw;  akin  to  mando,  to  chew ;  Sansk. 
mad,  to  grate,  to  grind.]  (Anat.)  Belonging  to  the  jaw 
or  jaw-bone;  as,  the  maxillary  bones. 

Maxil'liform.  a.  [Lat.  maxilla,  and  forma,  form.] 
Having  the  form  of  a  jaw  or  cheek-bone. 

Maxiriipeil,  n.  [Lat.  maxilla,  and  pes,  pedis,  foot.] 
(Zoiil.)  One  of  the  outermost  or  feet-like  jaws  of  de¬ 
cayed  Crustacea. 

Max'im,  n.  [Fr.  maxime;  L.  Lat.  maxima,  from  Lat. 
maximum,  super,  of  magnus,  great.  See  Magistrate.] 
An  established  principle  or  proposition;  a  principle 
generally  received  or  admitted  as  true ;  an  axiom  ;  an 
aphorism  ;  an  adage  ;  a  proverb. 

Maxima  and  Minima,  (mah-s'e-md,min'e-ma.)  [Lat., 
the  greatest  and  least.]  (Math.)  Terms  employed  not 
to  signify  the  absolute  greatest  and  least  (as  the  words 
imply)  values  of  a  variable  quantity,  but  the  values  it 
has  on  the  instant  when  it  ceases  to  increase  and  begins 
to  decrease,  or  vice  versd.  A  variable  quantity  may, 
theretore,  have  several  maxima  and  minima.  The 
theory  of  the  maxima  and  minima  will  be  found  given 
in  most  elementary  works  on  the  differential  calculus. 

Maximianus,  Marcus  Aurelius  Valerius,  (mdx-im- 
i-ai'nus,)  surnamed  IIercuuus.  a  Roman  emperor,  who, 
from  being  a  common  soldier,  was  associated  in  the  gov¬ 
ernment  by  Diocletian.  When  that  emperor  abdicated 
the  crown,  in  304,  he  compelled  M.,  much  against  bis 
will,  to  do  the  same;  but  about  a  year  afterwards  the 
latter  resumed  the  dignity,  and  opposed  his  son  Maxen- 
tius.  The  troops,  however,  mutinied  against  M.,  who 
fled  into  Gaul,  where  he  was  put  to  death  by  order  of 
Constantine,  in  310,  aged  60. 

Maxiinia'nus,  Galerius  Valerius,  emperor  of  Con¬ 
stantinople,  was  originally  a  shepherd  in  Dacia,  after¬ 
wards  a  soldier,  and  was  raised  to  the  imperial  dignity 
by  Diocletian,  who  also  gave  him  his  daughter  in  mar¬ 
riage.  In  305  he  compelled  Diocletian  to  abdicate  the 
throne;  but  his  cruelty  soon  rendered  him  odious  to  the 
Romans,  who  raised  Maxentius  to  the  throne.  D.  311. 

Maximilian  I.,  (max-i-mil'yan,)  emperor  of  Ger¬ 
many,  son  of  Frederick  III.,  b.  1459.  At  the  age  of  18 
he  married  Mary,  heiress  of  Charles  the  Bold,  duke  of 
Burgundy,  and  was  involved  in  a  war  with  France. 
Mary  dying  in  1482.  he  obtained  the  promise  of  the  hand 
of  Anne,  heiress  of  Brittany,  but  she  was  afterwards  mar¬ 
ried  to  Charles  VIII.  of  France.  In  1486,  M.  was  elected 
king  of  the  Romans,  and  in  1493  he  succeeded  his  father 
in  the  empire.  He  was  the  first  who  took  the  title  of 
emperor  without  being  crowned  at  Rome.  For  the  sake 
of  a  large  dowry,  he  married  Blanche,  daughter  of  Lo- 
dovico  Sforza,  whom  he  made  duke  of  Milan;  and  soon 
after  married  his  son  Philip  to  Joanna,  daughter  of  Fer¬ 
dinand  and  Isabella,  and  thus  brought  Spain  into  the 
power  of  the  House  of  Hapsburg.  He  invaded  Burgundy, 
but  was  abandoned  by  the  Swiss,  who  formed  part  of  his 
army  ;  he  then  made  war  on  the  Swiss,  but  was  several 
times  defeated,  and  had  to  make  peace  with  them.  In 
1508  he  set  out  for  Rome,  was  refused  a  passage  through 
the  Venetian  territories,  and,  attempting  to  force  bis 
way.  was  defeated.  The  same  year  he  joined  in  the 
famous  league  of  Cambray  against  the  Venetians;  from 
which  he  withdrew  in  1513,  and  formed  another  league 
against  France.  He  served  in  the  English  army  as  a 
volunteer  at  the  siege  of  Terouenne,  and  contributed  to 
the  victory  of  Guinegate.  In  1516  he  made  an  unsuc¬ 
cessful  attempt  on  the  Milanese.  Two  years  later  he 
assembled  the  diet  of  Augsburg,  at  which  Luther  ap¬ 
peared  on  citation,  and  appealed  to  the  Pope.  M.  was 
not  only  ambitious  of  dominion,  and  successful  in  his 
schemes  of  aggrandizement,  but  he  had  the  desire  to  be 
pope,  and  to  be  canonized.  D.  1519 

Maximilian  IB.,  the  son  of  the  Emperor  Ferdinand  I., 
was  B.  in  1527,  elected  king  of  the  Romans  in  1562,  and  was 
soon  after  advanced  to  the  thrones  of  Hungary  and  Bo¬ 
hemia ;  and  on  the  death  of  his  father,  in  1564,  was 
crowned  emperor.  The  twelve  years  this  monarch 
reigned  were  chiefly  devoted  to  the  internal  welfare 
of  the  country  and  happiness  of  his  people.  D.  1576. 
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Maximilian,  Lmke  of  Bavaria,  b.  1581,  was  named,  on 
account  of  his  courage  and  success,  the  “  Defender  of  Ger¬ 
many,”  and,  for  his  singular  prudence,  he  acquired  the 
name  of  “  Solomon.”  He  zealously  opposed  the  Protest- 
ants,  and  was  considered  as  one  of  the  principal  sup¬ 
porters  of  the  Catholic  religion.  In  1620  he  gained  the 
battle  of  Prague,  against  Frederick,  Prince- Palatine,  who 
had  been  elected  king  of  Bohemia.  For  these  services 
M.  was  named  an  elector  of  the  empire.  D.  1651. 

Maximilian,  Ferdinand  Joseph,  emperor  of  Mexico, 
B.  at  Schbnbrun,  Austria,  1832,  was  son  of  Francis  Charles 
Joseph,  archduke  of  Austria,  and  younger  brother  of 
Francis  Joseph,  emperor  of  Austria.  In  1854  he  was 
made  admiral  of  the  Austrian  navy,  and  was  appointed, 
in  1857,  viceroy  of  Lombardy  and  Venice.  A  perfect  gen¬ 
tleman,  an  accomplished  scholar,  endowed  with  a  noble 
and  generous  heart,  and  liberal  in  his  views,  the  fasci¬ 
nating  young  ruler  became  a  favorite  with  the  Italians, 
hostile  though  they  were  to  the  Austrians.  But  his 
popularity  displeased  the  emperor,  his  brother,  and  in 
1859,  if.  was  removed  from  the  viceroyalty.  Returning 
to  his  former  position  as  admiral  of  the  Austrian  navy, 
M.,  with  his  beloved  wife,  Maria  Carlotta,  daughter  of 
Leopold  I.,  King  of  the  Belgians,  was  spending  quietly 
his  hours  in  study  at  his  castle  of  Miramar,  on  the  Adri¬ 
atic,  when,  at  the  instance  of  the  French  emperor, 
Napoleon  III.,  (who.  then  at  war  with  Mexico,  did  not 
know  how  to  conquer  that  turbulent  country,  or  how 
to  get  rid  of  it,)  M.  was  elected  by  the  Assembly  of  the 
Notables  of  Mexico  as  the  head  of  their  new  form  of  gov¬ 
ernment,  with  the  title  of  emperor,  if.  was  at  first  ad¬ 
verse  to  the  acceptance  of  the  imperial  crown  ;  but. 
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— Courtesy;  civility;  concession;  a  seeking  to  soften  an 
abrupt  inquiry. 

”  How  old  may  Phillis  be.  you  ask. 

Whose  beauty  thus  all  hearts  engages  ?”  —  Prior. 

— Desire  or  hope  expressed,  as  in  prayer,  objurgation,  in¬ 
vocation  of  happiness.  Ac. ;  as,  may  you  be  happy. 

■  ‘  May  your  shadow  never  grow  less.” —  Oriental  Proverb. 
(Note.  —  Maybe.,  it  may  be,  mayhap,  are  phrases  cor¬ 
responding  with  perhaps,  it  is  possible,  by  chance.) 
May,  a  small  island  of  Scotland,  in  the  mouth  of  the 
Frith  of  Forth,  6  m.  E.S.E.  of  Fifeness  ;  Lat.  56°  11'  N., 
Lon.  2°  33'  W.  It  is  1  in.  long,  and  has  a  lighthouse  240 
feet  above  the  sea. 

May.  a  river  of  Wales,  co.  of  Caernarvon,  falling  into 
the  Irish  channel. 

May.  in  Illinois,  a  township  of  Lee  co. 

Maya'cesp,  n.pl.  ( Bot .)  The  Mayaca  family,  a  small 
order  of  plants,  alliance  A'yrulales,  consisting  of  a  single 
genus  of  small  moss-like  plants  closely  allied  to  Com- 
melynacete.  They  are  found  from  Brazil  to  Virginia 
They  are  of  no  known  use. 

Mayaeo,  ( mi-a'ko ,)  a  town  on  the  N.  coast  of  the  island 
I  of  Hayti,  abt.  25  m.  N.E.  of  Cape  Engano. 

One  who  deals  in,  or  quotes,  maxims. 1  Mayajjua'na,  an  island  of  the  Bahama  group,  in  abt. 
i,  w.  Act  or  operation  of  multiplying  |  Lat.  22°  25'  N.,  Lon.  72°  50'  W. 

Mayagriez.  (mi-a-wes',)  a  seaport-town  on  the  S.W. 
coast  of  the  island  of  Porto  Rico,  W.  Indies,  abt.  70  m. 
S.W.  of  San  Juan  de  Porto  Rico. 

_  _ _  ^  May  -apple,  n.  (Bot.)  See  Podopbtllcm. 

great.]  The  greatest  quantity  or  number  attainable  in  |  Mayari,  ( mi'a-ree ,)  a  seaport-town  on  the  N.  coast  of 


was  of  barbarian  origin,  and  was  at  first  a  shepherd  in 
Thrace.  He  was  a  monster  in  size,  strength,  voracity, 
and  ferocity,  and  when  about  20  years  of  age  became  a 
soldier  in  the  Roman  armies.  II  is  capacity  for  fighting 
procured  him  rapid  advancement,  and  under  Alexander 
Severus  he  had  the  command  of  a  legion,  with  which 
he  served  on  the  Rhine.  In  A.  D.  235  he  took  part  in 
a  conspiracy  against  Alexander,  and  on  his  murder  by 
the  soldiers,  was  proclaimed  emperor.  He  continued  the 
war  in  Germany,  and  devastated  a  large  tract  of  coun¬ 
try.  The  Gordiani  having  been  proclaimed  in  Africa, 
M.  hastened  to  Italy,  and  laid  siege  to  Aquilcia,  which 
made  heroic  resistance  to  the  hated  tyrant.  He  was 
there  murdered  by  his  soldiers,  together  with  his  son, 
238.  It  is  said  that  M.  was  eight  feet  high,  that  he 
could  eat  40  pounds  of  meat  a  day,  and  could  break  the 
leg  of  a  horse  with  a  kick. 

Maxim'inus,  Cuius  Galerius  Valerius,  an  Illyrian  peasant, 
known  by  the  name  of  Daia,  or  Daza,  who  was  named 
Caesar  by  the  influence  of  his  uncle  Galerius,  305,  and 
proclaimed  emperor  when  five  others  had  already  as¬ 
sumed  the  purple,  308,  poisoned  himself  after  his  defeat 
by  Licinius,  313. 

Max'imist,  n. 

Maximiza  tion,  n.  Act  or  operation 
to  the  highest  degree. 

Max'iniize,  v.  a.  [From  Lat.  maximusi]  To  increase 
or  multiply  to  the  maximum  degree  or  extent. 

Max'intiini,  n.;  pi.  Mvxima.  [Lat.,  from  magnu: 


Fig.  1742.  —  MAXIMILIAN. 

friends,  and  believing  to  be  called  by  the  great  majority 
of  the  people,  he  embarked  for  Mexico  with  his  wife,  and 
landed  at  Vera  Cruz,  June  12, 1864.  He  at  once  applied 
himself  to  set  in  order  the  country  of  his  adoption,  rent 
and  distracted  by  a  long  term  of  civil  wars  and  foreign 
intervention.  He  met,  however,  with  considerable  op¬ 
position  and  inextricable  difficulties.  The  departure  of 


any  given  case;  the  highest  price  of  any  article,  as  fixed 
by  some  law  or  regulation  :  —  correlative  to  minimum. 

Maximum  thermometer.  See  Thermometer. 

Max  imus,  Clodius  Pupienus,  a  Roman  general,  pro¬ 
claimed  emperor  by  the  Senate  along  with  Decimus 
Cselius  Balbinus,  in  opposition  to  Maximinus,  237  ;  was 
killed  along  with  Balbiuus,  238. 

Maximus,  Magnus ,  a  Roman  emperor,  a  Spaniard,  was 
general  of  the  Roman  army  in  Britain,  when  he  pro¬ 
claimed  himself  emperor,  in  383.  Gratian  marched 
against  him,  but  was  defeated,  and  assassinated.  Max¬ 
imus  having  made  himself  master  of  Gaul,  Britain,  and 
Spain,  fixed  the  seat  of  his  empire  at  Treves.  He  next 
marched  into  Italy,  where  he  committed  dreadful  cruel¬ 
ties,  but  was  at  last  besieged  in  Aquileia,  by  the  empe¬ 
ror  Theodosius.  His  soldiers  delivered  him  up  to  Theo¬ 
dosius,  who  caused  him  to  be  beheaded,  in  388. 

Mvximus,  Petrrmius,  a  noble  Roman,  who  became  emperor 
in  455.  In  less  than  three  months  afterwards  he  was 
wounded  in  the  streets,  for  attempting  to  fly  on  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  fleet  of  Genseric,  king  of  the  Vandals. 

Maximus  of  Tyre,  a  Platonic  philosopher,  who  vis¬ 
ited  Rome  in  146,  but  died  in  his  own  country,  in  the 
reign  of  Commodus.  Forty-one  of  his  discourses  are 
extant,  the  best  edition  of  which  is  that  of  Reiske,  1774. 
They  have  been  translated  into  French  by  Forrney,  but 
have  never  been  reproduced  in  English. 

Maximus  tile  i’ynic,  tutor  of  Julian  the  Apostate, 
was  a  native  of  Ephesus.  He  professed  magic,  initiated 
Julian  into  the  Eleusinian  mysteries,  and  assured  him 
of  success  in  his  Persian  expedition;  he  also  flattered 
that  prince  by  saying  that  the  soul  of  Alexander  had 
passed  into  his  body.  Maximus  was  put  to  death  by  the 
emperor  Valens,  in  366. 

Max'ville,  in  Jndiana,  a  village  of  Spencer  co.,  about 
140  m.  S.  by  IV.  of  Indianapolis. 

Max'ville,  in  Kentucky,  a  village  of  Washington  co., 
abt.  30  m.  S.S.W.  of  Frankfort. 


the  French  expeditionary  troops,  which  was  completed  Max'ville,  in  Wisconsin,  a  post-township  of  Buffalo 
in  Jan.,  1867,  was  followed  by  an  entire  collapse  of  the 


empire,  and  the  republican  troops,  victorious  on  all 
sides,  were  besieging  if.  in  his  last  refuge  in  Quaretaro, 
when  the  unfortunate  prince,  owing  to  the  treachery  of 
a  Col.  Lopez  of  his  staff,  was  taken  asleep  in  his  tent. 
After  a  quick  trial,  if.  was  sentenced  to  death,  and,  the 
sentence  being  confirmed  by  Juarez,  notwithstanding 
the  earnest  remonstrances  of  the  U.  States  government 
and  that  of  Great  Britain,  he  was  shot,  along  with  two 
of  his  generals,  June  19, 1S67.  it.,  whose  short  govt, 
was  perhaps  not  exempt  from  faults,  was  personally 
one  of  the  best  of  men,  and  possessed  a  noble  mind.  In 
the  words  of  his  last  letter  to  the  empress,  he  fell  glori¬ 
ously  as  a  soldier ;  as  a  monarch  vanquished,  but  not  dis¬ 
honored.  Since  that  time,  his  most  accomplished  wife, 
the  Empress  Carlotta,  who  was  in  Europe,  making  un¬ 
successful  entreaties  to  Napoleon  III.  and  other  sov¬ 
ereigns  in  favor  of  her  husband,  became  insane  from 
despair.  . 

Maximilian,  Emanuel,  Elector  of  Bavaria,  b.  1662. 
He  signalized  himself  at  the  siege  of  Neuhausel,  in  1685 ; 
at  that  of  Buda,  in  1686;  and,  the  year  following,  in  the 
battle  of  Mohacz.  He  commanded,  about  this  time,  the 
army  of  Hungary,  and  took  Belgrade,  sword  in  hand, 
in  1689.  He  was  afterwards  governor  of  the  Low  Coun¬ 
tries;  but,  taking  part  with  France  in  the  war  of  the 
Spanish  succession,  he  was  put  under  the  ban  of  the 
empire,  and,  in  1706,  deprived  of  his  estates,  regaining 
them,  however, at  the  general  peace  D.at  Munich,  l<‘-6. 

Maximilian.  Joseph,  King  of  Bavaria,  b.  1756,  suc¬ 
ceeded  his  uncle,  Charles-Theodore,  in  1799.  Attaching 
himself  to  the  fortnnes  of  Napoleon,  he  gave  his  daugh¬ 
ter  in  marriage  to  Eugene  Beauharnais,  in  1806.  In  the 
same  year  his  duchy  was  erected  into  a  kingdom.  In 
1813,  however,  he  formed  a  member  of  the  league 
against  the  emperor,  and,  by  that  proceeding,  retained 
his  throne  after  the  fall  of  Napoleon.  His  reign  was 
marked  by  a  great  number  of  reforms  in  the  adminis- 
tration  of  his  kingdom.  D.  1825. 

Maximil'ian,  n.  (Numis.)  A  Bavarian  gold  coin, 
equivalent  to  about  S3. 25. 

Maximin'us,  Caius  Julius  Verus,  a  Roman  emperor, 
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Max'welltown,  a  town  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Kirkcud¬ 
bright,  on  the  Nith,  opposite  Dumfries;  pop.  4,000. 

May', )(.  [Lat.  Maius.\  (Calendar.)  The  fifth  month 
of  the  year,  having  thirty-one  days.  It  was  second  in  the 
old  Alban  calendar,  third  in  that  of  Romulus,  and  fifth  in 
that  of  Numa  l’ompilius.  In  the  Alban  calendar  it  only 
had  twenty-six  days,  in  the  calendar  of  Romulus  thirty- 
one  days,  and  in  that  of  Numa  thirty  days.  The  odd 
day  of  which  Numa  deprived  it  was  restored  by  Julius 
Ctesar.  The  etymology  of  the  word  is  doubtful.  It  was 
called  Maius  by  Romulus,  in  respect  to  the  senators  and 
nobles  of  his  city,  who  were  called  Majores,  as  the 
month  following  was  called  Junius,  in  honor  of  the 
youth  of  Rome  who  served  him  in  war,  and  were  named 
Juniares.  Some  etymologists  are  of  opinion  that  it  was 
called  Maia,  from  the  goddess  of  that  name,  the  mother 
of  Mercury,  to  whom  they  offered  sacrifices  on  the  first 
day  of  the  month.  The  sun  enters  Gemini  during  May, 
and  the  plants  of  the  earth  generally  begin  to  flower. 

(Bot.)  See  Crataegus. 

— 1».  n.  To  gather  flowers  on  May  morning. 

**  With  merry  maids  a  Maying  go.” —  Sir  P.  Sidney's  Arcadia. 

May.  n.  [Scot.;  A.  S.  mag.]  The  blush  or  early  part 
of  life. 

“  His  May  of  youth,  and  bloom  of  lustihood.”  —  Shales. 

— An  English  colloquialism  for  the  hawthorn-flower. 

“  EnwreathiDg  garlands  of  the  balmy  May."  —  Davies. 

May,  auxiliary  v.  (imp.  might.)  [A.  S.  magan ;  D.  mo- 
gen  ;  Ger.  mogen;  Dan.  maa;  Icel.  megna  ;  Sansk.  manh, 
to  increase,  to  grow.]  It  qualifies  the  signification  of 
another  verb  by  expressing : 

—Ability;  availability;  possibility;  competency. 

“  This  also  tendeth  to  no  more  but  what  the  king  may  do ;  for 
what  he  may  do  is  of  two  kinds  ;  what  he  may  do  as  just,  and 
what  he  may  do  as  possible.”  — Bacon. 

— Moral  power  or  suasion;  permission;  license;  allow¬ 
ance  ;  liberty ;  as,  you  may  have  the  money.  —  Chance ; 
contingency ;  liability  of  hap  or  occurrence. 

“  Her  pure  blood  . .  spoke  in  her  cheeks  .  .  so  distinctly  wrought, 

That  one  might  almost  say  her  body  thought."  —  Donne. 


Cuba :  Lat.  20°  45'  N.,  Lon.  75°  30'  W. ;  pop.  3.000. 

Mayas,  (mi'as,)  a  nation  of  American  Indians,  once 
numerous  and  powerful,  inhabiting  the  territory  of 
Tabasco  and  Yucatan.  They  were  conquered  by  the 
Spaniards  and  are  now  nearly  extinct. 

May'-beetle,  May'-bng,  n.  (Zobl.)  The  Cock¬ 
chafer,  q.  V. 

May'binton,  in  8.  Carolina,  a  village  of  Newberry 
diet.,  abt.  45  m.  N.W.  of  Columbia. 

May'-blooni,  n.  The  bloomy  flower  of  the  hawthorn. 

May'-day,  n.  The  1st  of  May.  From  an  early  period 
it  was  the  custom  for  all  ranks  of  people  in  England, 
France,  and  other  European  countries,  to  go  out  “a 
Maying,”  as  it  was  called,  early  on  the  1st  of  May.  In 
all  parts  of  England,  at  the  dawn  of  May-day,  the  lads 
and  lasses  left  their  towns  and  villages  and  repaired  to 
the  woodlands  with  music  and  singing.  They  gathered 
the  May,  or  blossoming  branches  of  the  trees,  and 
bound  them  with  wreaths  of  flowers.  Returning  home 
by  sunrise,  they  decorated  the  lattices  and  doors  of  their 
dwellings  with  their  scented  spoils,  and  spent  the  rest 
of  the  day  in  sport  and  pastimes.  According  to  Bourne, 
the  after-part  of  May-day  was  chiefly  spent  in  “  dancing 
round  a  tall  pole,  which  is  called  a  Maypole,  which, 
being  placed  in  a  convenient  part  of  the  village,  stands 
there,  as  it  were,  consecrated  to  the  goddess  of  flowers, 
without  the  least  violation  offered  to  it  in  the  whole 
circle  of  the  year.”  At  one  time,  as  we  can  see  from 
the  writings  of  Chaucer,  Shakspeare,  Browne  (author 
of  Britannia's  Pastorals),  and  others,  the  customs  of 
May-day  were  not  only  observed  by  the  vulgar,  but 
also  by  royal  and  noble  personages.  The  Maypole  be¬ 
came  very  popular,  and  was  raised  in  every  town  and 
village;  and  Robin  Hood,  Friar  Tuck,  Maid  Marian, 
and  the  Morris-dancers,  together  with  other  fantastic 
masquers  and  revellers,  performed  their  antics  round 
the  May-day  pole  in  every  town  and  city.  These  cus¬ 
toms  gradually  fell  into  disuse,  till  the  celebration  of 
the  day  was  left  entirely  to  the  chimney-sweepers,  with 
their  "Jack  in  the  Green,”  who  still  go  about  on  May- 
day  in  their  tawdry  finery,  merely  to  beg  money  from 
the  street  spectators.  In  some  country  villages,  how¬ 
ever,  a  feeble  attempt  at  “going  a  Maying”  is  made 
at  the  present  day.  The  celebration  of  May-day  proba¬ 
bly  bad  its  origin  in  the  worship  of  Flora,  who  was  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  the  goddess  of  flowers,  and  whose  rites  were 
solemnized  at  that  season  by  the  ancients.  The  earliest 
notice  of  the  celebration  of  May-day  in  England  was 
by  the  Druids,  who  used  to  light  large  fires  on  the  sum¬ 
mits  of  the  hills  in  honor  of  the  return  of  spring. 

May-dew.  (-du,)n.  The  dew  of  May; — supposed  to 
have  the  property  of  whitening  linen,  of  preserving 
beauty,  and  of  affording  a  red,  odoriferous  spirit  by  dis¬ 
tillation. 

May'en,  a  town  of  Prussia,  prov.  of  the  Lower  Rhine, 
15  m.  W.  of  Coblentz.  Manuf.  Woollen  cloth,  leather, 
paper,  and  earthenware.  Pop.  5,500. 

Mayence.  or  Mentz,  ( mainz ,)  a  city  of  S.  Germany, 
in  the  grand-duchy  of  Hesse-Darmstadt,  prov.  of  Rhen¬ 
ish  Hesse,  on  the  Rhine,  near  its  junction  with  the 
Main,  18  m.  S.W.  of  Frankfort,  and  38  S.E.  of  Coblentz; 
Lat.  49°  59'  44"  N.,  Lon.  8°  16'  32"  E.  It  is  surrounded 
by  walls,  and  defended  by  several  forts  and  outworks. 
The  principal  among  the  public  buildings  and  monu¬ 
ments  are  the  ancient  electoral  palace,  now  used  as  a 
custom-house,  the  palace  of  the  Teutonic  knights,  now 
the  residence  of  the  governor,  the  churches  of  St.  Igna¬ 
tius,  and  of  St.  Stephen  ;  the  colossal  statue  of  Gtitten- 
burg,  in  bronze,  from  a  model  by  Thorwaldsen,  and 
the  statue  of  Schiller,  also  in  bronze.  The  public  li¬ 
brary  contains  110,000  vols.  M.  derives  celebrity  from 
its  having  been  the  residence  of  Giittenberg,  and  the 
cradle  of  the  art  of  printing.  M.  is  the  chief  commer¬ 
cial  city  of  the  grand-duchy,  and  next  to  Cologne,  the 
principal  mart  for  Rhenish  produce  in  Germany.  Manuf. 
Leather,  soap,  hats,  tobacco,  musical  and  philosophical 
instruments,  &c. ;  and  it  has  a  considerable  trade  in 
corn,  wine,  and  timber.  Pop.  53,902,  —  The  site  of  M.  was 
occupied  by  the  Romans  as  a  military  position.  In  the 
13th  and  14th  century,  it  was  a  place  of  some  note  for 
literature  and  the  arts.  In  1631  it  was  taken  by  the 
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Swedes,  and  in  16S8  liy  the  French,  who  lost  it  in  1689. 
It  was  again  seized  by  the  French  in  1792,  and  retaken 
by  the  Prussians  in  1793.  It  was  ceded  to  France  by 


Fig.  1743.  —  mayence.  (See  also  Fig.  1285.) 


the  treaty  of  Campo  Formio  in  1797,  and  erected  into 
the  chief  town  of  the  dept,  of  Mont  Tonnerre;  and  in 
1814,  finally  ceded  to  the  Grand-Duke  of  Hesse-Darm- 
stadt. 

Mayen ne,  Charles  de  Lorraine,  Duke  op,  ( may'yen ,) 
second  son  of  Francis  of  Lorraine,  Duke  of  Guise,  was 
born  in  1554.  He  displayed  great  courage  at  the  sieges 
of  Poitiers  and  Rochelle,  and  at  the  battle  of  Moncon¬ 
tour.  He  also  defeated  the  Protestants  in  Guienne  and 
Duuphine.  In  1580  he  entered  Paris,  and,  as  the  head 
of  the  famous  League  (g.v.),  exercised  almost  sovereign 
power  for  a  time,  with  the  title  of  lieutenant-general  of 
the  state  and  crown  of  France.  He  carried  on  war  with 
Henry  IYr.,  and  was  defeated  by  him  at  the  battles  of 
Arques  and  Ivry.  Disappointed  in  his  hope  of  being 
elected  king  in  1593,  and  seeing  Paris  reduced,  he  kept 
up  a  resistance  for  some  time  in  Burgundy,  but  at  last 
made  his  peace  with  Henry  in  1596.  Died,  1611. 

May'enne,  in  France,  a  river  rising  in  the  dept,  of 
Orne,  joining  the  Loire  near  Angers.  Length,  125  m., 
of  which  55  are  navigable. 

— A  N.YV.  dept.,  formerly  comprised  in  the  prov.  of  Maine, 
between  Lat.  47°  45'  and  48°  34'  N.,  Lon.  0°  5'  and  1°  20' 
W.,  having  N.  Manche  and  Orne,  E.  Sarthe,  S.  Maine-et- 
Loire,  YV.  Ille-et-  Vilaine.  Area ,  2,010  sq.  m.  The  sur¬ 
face  is  generally  level,  except  on  the  N.E.  and  E. 
boundary,  which  is  mountainous.  The  soil  is  jonly  par¬ 
tially  fertile,  being  occupied,  in  many  dist.  byextensive 
sandy  heaths.  The  climate  is  mild.  Hirers.  The 
Mayenne,  Calmont,  and  Oudon.  Prod.  Flax,  hemp,  and 
fruits,  and  the  forests  afford  excellent  timber  for  ship¬ 
building.  Min.  Iron,  and  marble.  Manuf.  Linen  and 
cotton  fabrics,  and  paper.  The  iron  trade  of  M.  is  of  con¬ 
siderable  importance.  Chief  towns.  Laval,  the  cap., 
Mayenne,  and  Cbateau-Gontier.  Pop.  367,855. 

— A  town  in  the  above  dept.,  on  the  river  Mayenue,  18  m. 
N.N  E  of  Laval;  Lat.  48°  14'  N.,  Lon  0°35'W.  Manuf. 
Linen,  thread(  and  woollen  goods.  Pop.  11.000. 

M ay'neld,  in  California,  a  post-township  of  Santa 
Clara  co.,  about  38  m.  S.  S.  E.  of  San  Francisco. 

May'field,  in  Georgia ,  a  post-village  of  Hancock  co., 
about  50  m.  YV.  by  S.  of  Augusta. 

May'field,  in  Illinois,  a  township  of  De  Kalb  co. 

May'field,  in  Kentucky,  a  city,  cap.  of  Greaves  co..  about 
275  m.  W.  S.  W.  of  Frankfort.  Pop.  (1*97)  3,110. 

May'field,  in  Michigan,  a  township  of  Lapeer  co. 

May'field,  in  Michigan,  a  post-township  of  Grand 
Traverse. 

May'field,  in  New  York,  a  post-town  and  township  of 
Fulton  co.,  about  47  m.  N.  YV.  of  the  city  of  Albany. 
Pop.  (1897)  2,220. 

May'field,  in  Ohio,  a  flourishing  post-township  of 
Cuyahoga  co. 

May'field,  in  Pennsylrania,  a  post-office  of  Lackawanna 
co.,  11  m.  N.  E.  of  Scranton. 

May'field,  in  Utah,  a  post-village  of  San  Pete  co.,  12 
m.  S.  of  Manti. 

May'field's  Creek,  in  Kentucky,  rises  in  Graves  co., 
and  enters  the  Mississippi  from  Ballard  co. 

May  -flower,  n.  (Bot.)  In  Europe,  the  Hawthorn, 
Crateegus  onycanthea ;  in  the  U.  States,  the  Trailing 
Arbutus,  Epigea  repsms. 

May'-fly,  n.  ( Zn'ol .)  See  Ephf.merid.e. 

Mny'-game,  n.  A  sport  or  diversion  practised  on  the 
first  of  May ;  hence,  by  derisive  implication,  a  bagatelle  ; 
a  trifle;  a  frivolous  thing  or  matter. 

“  Lovers  .  .  .  the  May-game  of  malicious  arts."  —  Dryden. 

May'liem,  n.  (Crim.  Law.)  The  deprivation  of  a 
member  proper  for  defence  iu  fight,  and  which  is  not 
only  an  arm,  leg,  finger,  eye,  or  a  fore-tooth,  but  also 
some  others ;  yet  not  a  jaw-tooth,  or  the  ear,  or  nose, 
because  they  have  been  supposed  to  be  of  no  use  in 
fighting.  M.  is  punished  by  the  Coventry  Act,  which  has 
been  re-enacted  in  several  of  the  States.  M.  is  not  an 
offence  at  common  law.  but  only  an  aggravated  trespass. 

May'injr,  n.  The  gathering  of  flowers  on  May-day. 

May'-lady,  n.  (Sports.)  See  May-queen. 

May'lardville,  or  May  Hard  ville.  in  Minnesota. 
a  village  of  Le  Sueur  co..abt.  6  m.  E.  by  S.  of  Le  Sueur. 

May'-Iily,  n.  (Bot.)  The  lily  of  the  valley.  See  Co.\- 
v allaria,  and  Fig.  1578. 

May'-morn,  n.  Freshness;  youthfulness  of  life  and 
vigor. 

**  My  liege  is  in  the  very  May-morn  «f  his  youth.  "  —  Shake. 


May'nardsville,  in  Tennessee,  a  post-village,  cap.  of 
Union  co.,  abt.  25  m.  N.N.E.  of  Knoxville. 

May'nooth,  a  market-town  of  Ireland,  in  Leinster, 
co.  of  Kildare,  abt.  15  m.  YV.N.YV.  of  Dublin. 

May'o,  a  marit.  co.  of  Ireland,  prov.  of  Connaught,  bor¬ 
dering  on  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  having  N.E.  and  S.  Sligo, 
Roscommon,  and  Galway ;  area,  2,131  sq.  m.  The  surface 
is  generally  mountainous  ;  but  there  are  many  level  and 
fertile  tracts  in  the  interior.  The  soil  is,  however,  better 
adapted  to  grazing  than  tillage.  The  principal  rivers 
are,  the  Moy,  Guishden,  Deal,  Owenmore,  and  Robe. 
The  lakes  are  Loughs  Mask,  Carra,  Raheen,  and  Conn. 
The  coast  is  lined  with  islands,  and  possesses  excellent 
harbors  and  bays;  such  as  Killala,  Newport,  and  Black- 
sod  bays.  Prod.  Flax,  oats,  and  potatoes.  Min.  Iron, 
marble,  and  slate.  It  has  also  valuable  fisheries.  The 
chief  towns  are  Castlebar,  Ballina,  Westport,  and  Bal- 
linrobe. 

May'o,  one  of  the  Cape  de  Verd  islands,  off  the  W.  coast 
of  Africa,  lying  E.  of  Santiago ;  Lat.  15°  10'  N.,  Lon.  23° 
8'  W.  Ext.  21  m.  in  circumference.  It  abounds  in  salt, 
but  water  is  extremely  scarce.  Chief  port.  Pinosa.  Pop. 
Unknown. 

Mayo,  (mi'o,)  a  river  of  Mexico,  flowing  into  the  Gulf  of 
California  from  the  stateof  Sonora.  Length,  abt.  130  m. 

Mayo,  a  small  river  rising  in  Patrick  co.,  Virginia,  and 
entering  the  Dan  River  in  Rockingham  co.,  N.  Carolina. 

Mayor,  (ma'er  ;  often,  colloquially,  m er, )  n.  [O.  Fr. 
maieur ;  Fr.  maire,  from  Lat.  major,  comp,  of  magnus, 
great.]  The  chief  magistrate  of  a  city  or  town  corpor¬ 
ate;  the  presiding  officer  of  a  municipal  body.  The 
power  and  authority  which  mayors  possess  being  given 
to  them  by  local  regulations,  vary  in  different  places. 

Mayor  of  the  Palace.  See  Major-Domo. 

May'oralty,  (colloq.  mer'al-ty,)  n.  [L.  Lat.  majorin- 
atus .]  Office  of  a  mayor ;  mayorship. 

May'oress,  (colloq.  mer'es,)  n.  The  wife  of  a  mayor. 

May  ors Ilip,  (colloq.  mir'ship,)  n.  Same  as  Mayoralty. 

Maypocha,  ( mi-po'cha ,)  a  river  of  Chili,  tributary  of 
the  Maypti,  which  it  joins  abt.  Lat.  33°  40'  S.  Length, 
about  60  m. 

May  -pole,  n.  A  high  pole,  crowned  with  garlands  of 
flowers,  erected  to  dance  round  at  rural  festivals  on 
May-day. 

May  pn,  or  Maypo,  (mi-poo',)  a  river  of  Chili,  flowing  W. 
through  the  dept  of  Santiago  into  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
about  40  m.  S.  of  Valparaiso. 

Maypu,  a  peak  of  the  Andes,  in  Chili;  Lat.  33°  50'  S. 
Height,  about  15,000  feet. 

May'-qncen,  (sometimes  termed  May-lady,)  a  young 
female  selected  for  her  grace  and  beauty,  and  crowned 
with  flowers  as  queen  of  the  May-day  festival.  (Other¬ 
wise  written  Queen  of  the  May.) 

May’s  Landing;,  in  New  Jersey,  a  post-village,  cap. 
of  Atlantic  co.,  on  Egg  Harbor  River,  about  65  m.  S.  of 
Trenton. 

May’s  Lick,  in  Kentucky,  a  post-village  of  Mason  co., 
about  12  m.  S.YV.  of  Maysville. 

Mays'ville,  in  Arkansas,  a  post-village  of  Benton  co., 
about  25  m.  W.  of  Bentonville. 

Mays'ville,  in  Illinois,  a  village  of  Clay  co.,  about  122 
m.  S.E.  Springfield. 

Mays'ville,  in  Indiana,  a  village  of  Daviess  co.,  about 
110  m.  S.YV.  of  Indianapolis. — A  village  of  Fountain  co., 
about  7  m.  N.W.  of  Indianapolis. 

Mays'ville,  in  Kentucky,  a  city  of  Mason  co.,  on  the 
Ohio  River,  abt.  60  m.  N.E.  of  Lexington.  It  is  for  the 
most  part  regularly  laid  out,  compactly  and  substan¬ 
tially  built,  has  an  active  trade,  and  numerous  manu¬ 
factories.  Pop.  (1897)  5,410. 

Mays'ville,  in  Maine,  a  township  of  Aroostook  co. 

Mays'ville,  or  Mayvili.e,  ill  Minnesota,  a  township 
of  Houston  co. 

Mays'ville,  in  Missouri,  a  post-town,  cap.  of  De  Kalb 
co.,  about  30  m.  E.  N.  E.  of  St.  Joseph. 

Mays'ville,  in  Ohio,  a  village  of  Columbiana  co., 
about  75  m.  S.  E.  of  Cleveland. 

— A  village  of  Wayne  co. 

Mays'ville.  in  Pennsylvania,  a  village  of  Mercer  co., 
about  25  m.  S.  W.  of  Mead  ville. 

Mays'ville,  in  Virginia,  a  village,  former  cap.  of  Buck¬ 
ingham  co.,  about  87  m.  YY'.  of  Richmond. 

Mays'ville,  in  West  Virginia,  a  post-village,  the  capital 
of  Grant  co. 

May' town,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village  of  Lan¬ 
caster  co.,  about  25  m.  S.  E.  of  Harrisburg. 

May' ville,  in  New  York,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Chau¬ 
tauqua  co.,  about  60  m.  S.  S  .YV.  of  Buffalo.  It  is  beau¬ 
tifully  situated  at  the  head  of  Chautauqua  lake,  and  is 
a  very  popular  place  of  resort  for  tourists  and  pleasure- 
seekers.  Pop.  (1897)  1,400. 

May'ville,  in  Wisconsin,  a  city  of  Dodge  co.,  about 
12  m.  N.  E.  of  Juneau. 

May-weed,  n.  (Bot.)  See  Maruta. 

Maz'agan,  n.  (From  Mazagan,  a  town  of  Morocco.] 
(Bot.)  A  kind  of  bean  ;  Faba  vulgaris. 

Mazagao,  (ma-za-gowng' ,)  a  town  of  Brazil,  about  190 
m.  W.N.YV.  of  Para. 

Mazaltenan'go,  a  town  of  Central  America,  about 
110  m.  VV.  of  Guatemala. 

Mazanict,  (ma'za-mai.)  a  town  of  France,  dept,  of 
Tarn,  on  the  Arnette,  10  m.  S.E.  of  Castres.  Manuf. 
YVoollen  weaving  and  cloth  fabrics.  Pop.  10,500. 

Mazande'ran,  or  Mazander'oon,  a  prov.  of  N. 
Persia,  bordering  on  the  Caspian  Sea,  having  Kliorassan 
on  the  E.,  and  Irak-Ajemi  on  the  S. ;  Lat.  between  36° 
and  37°  N.,  Lon.  50°  and  54°  E.;  area,  estimated  at 
10,000.  The  surface  along  the  Caspian  Sea  is  low  and 
marshy  ;  in  the  interior  it  is  elevated,  and  the  soil  fer¬ 
tile.  Prod.  Rice,  cotton,  sugar,  and  a  variety  of  fruits. 
It  exports  silk,  cotton,  and  rice  to  Russia,  and  imports  | 


woollen  goods,  tobacco,  cutlery,  &c.  Cap.  Sari.  Pop. 
150,000. 

Maz'ard,  n.  An  old  term  for  the  jaw  ;  also,  applied  to 
the  skull. 

“  K nock t.  about  the  mazard  with  a  sexton’s  spade." — Shake. 

— A  kind  of  cherry.  See  Mazzard. 

Mazari  n.  Jules,  (maz'a-ra,)  cardinal,  and  first  minister 
of  Louis  XIV.,  was  born  of  a  noble  family,  in  Italy,  1602. 
He  studied  at  Alcala,  in  Spain,  after  which  he  went  to 
Rome,  and  became  attached  to  the  service  of  Cardinal 
Sachetti,  whom  he  accompanied  on  a  mission  into  Lom¬ 
bardy.  Mazarin  rendered  important  assistance  in  the 
negotiations  which  effected  a  peace  between  the  French 
and  Spaniards.  This  procured  him  the  esteem  of  Cardi¬ 
nals  Richelieu  and  Barberini,  by  the  latter  of  whom  h» 
was  recommended  to  the  Pope,  who  sent  him,  in  1634,  as 
nuncio-extraordinary  to  the  court  of  France.  Recalled 
two  years  later,  he  entered  the  service  of  the  French 
king  in  1639,  and  was  sent  ambassador  to  Turin.  In 
1641  he  was  made  a  cardinal,  and  on  the  death  of  Rich¬ 
elieu,  at  the  end  of  the  following  year,  succeeded  him  as 
prime-minister.  M.  had  to  support  the  crown  and  the 
camp  of  Anne  of  Austria,  during  the  miserable  war  of 
the  Fronde,  and  he  was  at  one  juncture  obliged  to  fly 
for  personal  safety.  Had  he  been  even  as  able  a  man  as 
his  predecessor,  it  could  not  have  been  expected  that  he 
should  govern  as  a  native  Frenchman  could,  and  per¬ 
haps  nothing  better  proves  how  effectively  Richelieu  had 
subdued  the  discordant  elements  in  France,  than  that  an 
Italian  should  be  able  to  govern  the  country.  Under  M., 
nevertheless,  the  influence  of  France  amoug  the  na¬ 
tions  was  increased,  and  in  the  internal  government  of 
the  country  those  principles  of  despotism  were  estab¬ 
lished  on  which  Louis  XIY7.  afterwards  acted.  The  ad¬ 
ministration  of  justice,  however,  became  very  corrupt, 
and  the  commerce  and  finances  of  the  country  sunk  into 
deep  depression.  It  is  admitted  that  as  a  financial  ad¬ 
ministrator  he  was  far  inferior  to  Richelieu.  M.  was 
privately  married  to  Anne  of  Austria.  He  was  very 
niggardly  and  avaricious,  and  had  acquired  in  various 
ways,  fair  and  foul,  an  immense  fortune,  amounting 
to  $60,000,000,  which  he  offered  to  the  king  shortly  be¬ 
fore  he  died ;  afraid,  it  is  thought,  that  it  might  be 
rudely  seized  from  his  heirs.  Louis  declined  the  resti¬ 
tution,  which  was  perhaps  what  the  wily  minister  ex¬ 
pected.  D.  March  9, 1661. 

Mazarin,  (mSz-a  reen',)  n.  (Named  after  Cardinal  Maz¬ 
arin.)  A  fine  deep-blue  color.  —  (Cookery.)  A  mode  of 
preparing  fowls  for  the  table.  —  A  small  dish  set  within 
one  of  larger  size. 

Mazatlan',  a  seaport-town  of  Mexico,  at  the  mouth  of 
a  river  of  the  same  name,  and  on  the  Gulf  of  California, 
abt.  183  m.  S.E.  of  Sinaloa:  Lat.  23°  11' 48"  N.,  Lon  106° 
23'  45"  W.  In  commercial  importance  M.  is  one  of  the 
first  cities  in  Mexico.  It  is  well  built,  comparatively 
clean,  and  contains  many  fine  edifices.  Pop.  abt.  11,000. 

Maze,  n.  [A.  S.  mase,  a  whirlpool.]  A  perplexing  and 
intricate  network  of  passages  or  ways  ;  a  labyrinth ;  an 
involved  system  of  winding  paths. 

“  O'er  all  the  mazes  of  enchanted  ground." — Thomson. 

— Hence,  confusion  of  thought;  perpiexity;  state  of  men' 
tal  embarrassment  or  uncertainty. 

“They  lose  themselves  in  the  very  maze  of  their  own  discourses." 

Booker. 

— v.  a.  To  bewilder ;  to  confuse ;  to  confound  with  intri¬ 
cacy  or  perplexity  ;  as,  a  mazed  conscience.  —  South. 

Mazep'pa,  hetman  of  the  Cossacks,  born  about  the 
middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  was  the  son  of  a 
Polish  gentleman,  and  page  at  the  court  of  Casimir, 
King  of  Poland ;  after  his  return  to  Podolia,  he  is 
said  to  have  engaged  in  an  intrigue  with  the  wife  of  a 
neighboring  lord  or  count,  who  surprised  him  at  one  of 
his  clandestine  interviews,  and  caused  him  to  be  bound 
naked  upon  the  back  of  a  wild  horse.  The  frightened 
animal  galloped  till  it  reached  the  country  of  the  Cos¬ 
sacks  of  the  Ukraine,  where  Mazeppa  was  found,  re¬ 
leased,  and  restored  to  health.  Adopting  their  course 
of  life,  he  rose  by  degrees  to  attain  the  rank  of  their 
hetman,  or  chief;  and  displaying  great  talent  and  energy 
in  that  capacity,  he  succeeded  in  gaining  the  notice  and 
esteem  of  the  Czar  Peter,  who  created  him  Prince  of  the 
Ukraine.  He  was,  however,  desirous  of  rendering  him¬ 
self  and  his  adopted  country  independent,  and  accord¬ 
ingly  enlisted  his  forces  under  the  banner  of  Charles 
XII.  of  Sweden,  and  fought  against  the  Czar  at  the  fatal 
battle  of  Pultawa.  After  the  defeat  of  the  Swedish  king, 
he  sought  refuge  in  YY'allachia,  and  afterwards  at  Ben¬ 
der.  and  ultimately  died  in  Turkey,  1709.  His  extraordi¬ 
nary  life  forms  the  subject  of  one  of  Lord  Byron’s  poems. 

Mazep'pa.  in  Minnesota,  a  post-village  and  township 
of  YY'abashaw  co.,  about  18  m.  N.  by  YV.  of  Rochester. 

Maz'er,  n.  [From  O  D.  maeser,  a  knot  of  maple;  YV 
masarn,  sycamore.]  A  cup,  bowl,  or  goblet,  used  for 
festive  purposes,  and  originally  made  of  maple-wood. 

“Virgil  .  .  .  describes  a  bowl,  or  mazer,  curiously  carved."  Dryden. 

Ma'zi,  n.  pi.  The  Turkish  denomination  for  galls. 

Maz'ily,  adv.  In  a  mazed,  confused,  or  perplexed 
manner. 

Ma'ziness,  n.  Confusion;  perplexity;  state  or  quality 
of  being  mazed. 

Mazrtlog-'ieal,  a.  Relating  or  pertaining  to  mazology. 

Mazolojiist.  n.  One  versed  in  mazology. 

Mazology,  n.  [Gr.  mazes,  breast,  and  logos,  treatise.) 
That  branch  of  zoological  science  which  treats  of  th» 
mammifera. 

Mazomanie,  in  Wisconsin,  a  post-village  of  Dane  cc. 
abt.  23  m.  YV  by  N.  of  Yladison. 

Ma'zon,  in  Illinois,  a  post-village  of  Grunav  co..  abt.? 
u.  S.  of  Morris. 
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Mfizonrka,  Mazurka,  (-jarta,)  n.  (Dancing.)  A 
dance  originally  brought  from  Poland,  in  which  country 
it  is  nationalized;  also,  the  music  accompanying  it, 
somewhat  resembling  that  of  the  Polacca. 

Ma  zy.  a.  Pull  of  mazes;  winding;  intricate;  charac¬ 
terized  by  innumerable  and  perplexing  turnings  and 
windings;  as,  the  mazy  waltz. 

Mazza  ra.  a  town  of  Italy,  in  Sicily,  on  the  S.W.  coast, 
26  m.  S.  of  Trapani.  It  has  a  considerable  trade  in  cot¬ 
ton,  grown  in  the  neighborhood.  Pop.  8,000. 

Mazza'ra,  (Val  <li,)  an  old  prov.  of  Sicily,  formerly 
comprising  the  W.  part  of  the  island,  now  subdivided 
into  the  provinces  of  Girgenti,  Trapani,  Palermo,  and 
Catanisetta. 

Maz'zartl,  n.  [Perhaps  from  Fr.  me  rise,  wild-cherry.] 
A  variety  of  small  black  cherry. 

Mazzarino,  ( mat-sa-re'no ,)  a  town  of  Italy,  in  Sicily, 
15  m.  S.E.  of  Catanisetta:  pop.  11,600. 

Mazzini,  ( mSt'ze-ne ,)  Joseph,  an  Italian  author  and 
revolutionist,  B.  1808,  at  Genoa,  where  his  father  was  a 
medical  practitioner  and  university  professor.  Young 
M.  was  educated  for  the  law  at  the  same  university  ; 
and  to  awaken  his  fellow-countrymen  to  his  notions  of 
political  life,  established  the  Indicator  at  Genoa,  in 
which  he  discussed  questions  touching  the  future  of 
Italy.  The  Italian  governments,  having  been  much 
troubled  by  the  machinations  of  Carbonarism,  united  in 
a  league  against  liberal  opinions;  and  although  M.  did 
not  truly  sympathize  with  the  partisans  of  secret  socie¬ 
ties,  he  joined  the  Carbonari,  for  which  connection  he 
was  arrested,  and  after  six  months’  imprisonment  in 
the  fortress  of  Savona,  tried,  and  though  acquitted, 
sent  to  exile.  He  thereupon  took  up  his  abode  at  Mar¬ 
seilles,  where  he  became  the  founder  of  La  Giovinc  Italia, 
and  conducted  the  journal  of  that  name,  devoted  to  the 
cause  of  the  unity  and  independence  of  Italy,  and  a  re¬ 
publican  form  of  government.  On  the  application  of 
the  Sardinian  ambassador,  he  was  eventually  ordered 
to  quit  the  French  territory.  For  nearly  twelve  months 
lie  succeeded  in  evading  the  vigilance  of  the  police,  and 
brought  out  his  journal,  which  was  easily  distributed 
from  Marseilles  into  Italy,  and  went  to  Switzerland  for 
the  purpose  of  organizing  the  expedition  into  Savoy,  in 
1883,  which  failed  through  the  treachery  of  Ramorino, 
to  whom  the  military  command  had  been  given.  Driven 
out  of  Switzerland,  he  repaired  to  London,  in  1887, 
where  he  supported  himself  by  his  pen,  and  established 
a  school,  and  a  journal  called  the  Apostolato  Popolare, 
for  Italian  workingmen.  After  the  French  Revolution, 
in  Feb.,  1848,  M.  went  to  Paris  to  concert  measures  with 
the  Republican  party  there,  and  shortly  afterwards  took 
up  his  abode  at  Milan,  where  lie  opposed  the  fusion  of 
Lombardy.  He  remained  at  Milan  until  the  advance 
of  the  Austrian  army  forced  him  to  take  refuge  in  the 
canton  of  Ticino,  Switzerland,  whence,  shortly  after  the 
expedition  into  the  Val  d’Intelvi,he  was  again  expelled. 
Rome  having  declared  itself  a  republic,  M.  was  elected 
deputy  to  the  Constituent  Assembly  for  the  town  of 
Leghorn,  where  he  landed,  and  was  received  with  ac¬ 
clamations.  After  spending  some  time  at  Florence,  in 
attempting  to  effect  the  fusion  of  Tuscany  and  Rome,  he 
repaired  to  the  "Eternal  City,”  and  from  that  moment 
became  the  leading  spirit  of  the  Roman  republic,  hav¬ 
ing  been,  with  Armelli  and  Saffi,  appointed,  March  30, 
1-U9,  a  triumvir,  and  receiving  with  his  colleagues  the 
full  powers  of  the  infant  State.  He  organized  an  army 
of  50.000  men,  cast  cannon,  and  prepared  in  every  way 
to  govern  and  defend  the  republic,  and  for  a  time  main¬ 
tained  the  contest  against  Gen.  Oudinot  and  his  army. 
A  cessation  of  hostilities  having  been  agreed  upon,  he 
protested  against  it,  and  resigned  his  post  of  triumvir. 
Rather  than  execute  the  decree  of  the  assembly,  he  left 
Rome,  and  a  second  time  took  up  his  residence  in  Eng¬ 
land,  keeping  up  a  correspondence  with  the  Republican 
party  in  Italy.  In  1857,  he  organized  an  expedition  to 
revolutionize  Naples;  but  the  scheme  proved  abortive, 
and  he  returned  to  England.  Although  an  advocate  of 
Italian  unity,  he  opposed  the  present  settlement  of  the 
kingdom,  in  the  beginning  of  1864,  an  endeavor  was 
made  to  implicate  him  in  the  attempt  of  four  Italians 
to  assassinate  Napoleon  III.;  and  one  of  the  accused,  on 
his  trial,  affirmed  that  the  arch-conspirator  M.  had  given 
him  money  and  explosive  bombs.  Among  other  works, 
M.  has  written  Italy,  Austria,  and  the  Pope  (1845) ;  Roy- 
all '/  and  Republicanism  in  Italy  ( 1850) ;  Italian  Question, 
and  fie  Republicans  (1851):  Duties  of  Man  (1862);  Life 
and  Writings  (1864-6);  and  Address  to  Pope  Pius  JA. 
(1865),  all  of  which  were  published  in  England,  where 
he  resided.  D.  at  Pisa  Italy,  March  10th,  18(3. 
Mazztioli,  Francesco,  (mat-soo-o'le,)  a  celebrated  paint¬ 
er.  known  by  the  name  of  "Parmegiano  ”  was  b.  at  Parma, 
in  1504.  He  became  acquainted  with  Correggio,  and 
studied  his  works  ;  and  in  1523  he  went  to  Rome.  There 
he  studied  the  works  of  Michael  Angelo  and  Rafaelle, 
and  was  employed  in  the  Vatican,  lie  narrowly  escaped 
with  his  life  at  the  sack  of  Rome  by  the  Constable  de 
Bourbon.  One  of  his  most  famous  frescoes  is  Moses 
breaking  the  Tables  of  the  Law,  in  a  church  at  I  arma. 
His  reputation  as  a  painter  was  very  great,  but  in 
his  last  years  he  wasted  his  energies  in  the  delusive 
labors  of  alchemy.  D.  1540.  Parmegiano  is  chiefly  re¬ 
markable  for  the  inimitable  grace  and  sweetness  ot  his 

figures.  r 

51.  |$..  ( Medicinx  Baccalaurens,)  an  abbreviation  ot 

Bachelor  of  Medicine.  , 

51,  |>„  (Medicinx  Doctor,)  a  contraction  of  Doctor  ot 
Medicine.  ,  T  , 

5Ie  pron.  pers. ;  the  objective  case  of  l.  LA.  8.  ana  mu. , 
Ger.  mich ;  Sansk.  md.]  Myself;  the  person  speaking. 
It  is  occasionally  employed  as  a  ludicrous  expletive;  as. 
“  i  jfoes  me  to  the  fellow  that  whips  the  dogs.  ’  ( Shaks .) 


Me,  when  preceding  think,  as  in  methinks,  belongs  purely 
to  the  dativecase,  and  in  conjunction  with  an  impersonal 
verb,  is  equivalent  to  it  appears  to  me. 

Meach,  r.  n.  To  skulk  ;  to  lurk;  to  cower;  to  sneak. 

Meacli'ing',  pp.  and  a.  Skulking;  cowering;  sneaking. 

Mea'co,  or  Mia'ko,  a  large  city  of  Japan,  in  the  S.W. 
of  Niphon,  240  miles  from  Jeddo,  in  Lat.  35°  24'  N.,  Lon. 
150°  30'  E.  It  was  until  1868,  the  metropolis  of  the 
whole  empire,  and  the  residence  of  the  Mikado,  the 
emperor  of  Japan.  It  is  situated  in  a  large  plain,  in¬ 
closed  by  mountains.  Some  of  its  temples  are  of  ex¬ 
traordinary  magnificence,  and  the  imperial  palace  looks 
like  a  city  by  itself.  M.  is  the  centre  of  the  literature, 
science,  and  art  of  the  empire.  Miako  is  a  common 
name  which  signifies  Capitol  or  Imperial  City.  The  true 
name  of  the  city  is  Kioto. 

Mead.  [Sax.  medo,  medu .]  A  vinous  liquor  extracted 
from  honey.  It  is  formed  from  a  solution  composed  of 
one  part  ot  honey  to  three  of  boiling  water,  flavored  with 
spices,  a  portion  of  ground  malt  and  a  piece  of  toast  be¬ 
ing  added,  in  order  that  fermentation  may  ensue.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  mead  formed  the  favorite  beverage  for 
centuries  of  the  northern  people;  it  is  also  frequently 
mentioned  in  Ossian.  —  In  the  U.  States,  the  name  is 
applied  to  a  drink  composed  of  syrup,  with  sarsaparilla, 
or  other  flavoring  extract,  and  water,  sometimes  impreg¬ 
nated  with  carbonic  acid  gas. 

— [A.  S.  msed.]  A  meadow.  This  term  is  seldom  used,  ex¬ 
cept  in  poetry. 

Mead,  in  Ohio,  a  town’p  of  Belmont  co. 

Mead,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  township  of  Crawford  coun¬ 
ty- 

—  A  township  of  Warren  co. 

Meade,  George  Gordon,  a  major-general  in  the  U.  States 
array,  born  at  Cadiz,  Spain,  in  1816,  graduated  at  West 
Point,  July  1, 1835;  entered  the  regular  army  as  second 
lieutenant  of  the  3d  Artillery;  served  in  the  Florida  war 
against  the  Seminole  Indians,  1835-6;  resigned  his  com¬ 
mission  in  Oct.,  1836,  and  lived  in  retirement  for  6  years. 
He  was  appointed  2d  lieutenant  of  Topographical  En¬ 
gineers,  May  19, 1842,  and  in  that  capacity  served  in  the 
Mexican  war,  during  which  he  distinguished  himself  at 
the  battles  of  Palo  Alto  and  Monterey,  and  after  passing 
through  the  intermediate  grades,  attained  the  rank  of 
major  in  June,  1S62,  and  that  of  brig.-gen.  of  volunteers 
in  Aug.,  1862.  Gen.  Meade  took  part  in  the  battles  of 
Mechanicsville,  June  26,  of  Gaines’s  Mill,  June  27,  a  few 
days  after  which  he  was  wounded,  but  not  seriously ;  of 
Aiitietam,  Sept.  17,  in  which  he  was  again  slightly 
wounded,  and  had  two  horses  killed  under  him;  and  of 
Fredericksburg,  in  Dec.,  1862,  when  the  Union  forces, 


Pig.  1744. —  gen.  meape. 

under  Gen.  Burnside,  were  defeated,  with  much  slaugh¬ 
ter.  Two  days  after  this  disastrous  repulse  he  super¬ 
seded  Gen.  Butterfield  in  the  command  of  the  5th  army 
corps ;  was  appointed  commander-in-chief  of  the  army 
of  the  Potomac,  June  28,  1863;  and  on  July  1-3,  1863, 
fought  the  battle  of  Gettysburg,  for  which,  on  Jan.  28, 
IS 66,  he  received  the  thanks  of  Congress.  On  July  3, 
1863,  he  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  brig.-gen.  in  the  reg¬ 
ular  army.  He  took  part  in  the  engagement  at  Bristoe 
Station,  Oct.  14,  1863,  and  the  many  less  important  con¬ 
flicts  of  the  same  year,  including  the  operations  at  Mine 
Run,  Nov.  26  to  Dec.  3.  During  the  Richmond  campaign, 
as  commander  of  the  army  of  the  Potomac,  he  signally 
distinguished  himself,  taking  a  prominent  part  in  the 
battles  of  the  Wilderness,  May  5,  6;  Spot tsyl vania,  May 
8-20 :  North  Anna,  May  23-26 ;  Cold  Harbor,  May  31, 
and  June  1 ;  and  the  assaults  on  Petersburg,  June  16-18. 
On  Aug.  18,  1864,  he  was  made  maj.-gen.  in  the  regular 
army,  and  in  July  of  the  following  year,  was  assigned 
to  tlie  command  of  the  Military  Division  of  the  Atlantic, 
and  in  1866,  to  that  of  the  East,  with  headquarters  at 
Philadelphia.  General  Meade  became  a  member  of  the 
Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvania  in  1863,  and  of  the 
Philadelphia  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  in  1865.  The 
degree  of  LL.D.  was  conferred  upon  him  by  Harvard 
College,  Mass.,  in  1865.  Died  at  Philadelphia,  Nov.6,1872. 

5Ioa«lc.  in  Kentucky,  a  N.W.  co.,  adjoining  Indiana; 
area,  about  382  sq.  m.  Rivers.  Ohio  and  Salt  livers, 
besides  some  smaller  streams.  Surface,  undulating; 
soil,  fertile.  Min.  Cavernous  limestone.  Cap.  Bran¬ 
denburg.  Pop.  (1890)  9,484. 

Meadow  ( med'b ),  n.  [A.  S.  mad,  mcedewe,  from  mawan, 


to  mow.]  (Agric.)  A  flat  surface  under  grass,  generally 
on  the  banks  of  a  river  or  lake ;  but  so  far  above  the 
surface  of  the  water  as  to  be  considerably  drier  than 
marsh  land,  and,  consequently,  to  produce  grass  and 
herbage  of  a  superior  quality.  The  soil  of  M.  lands,  if 
the  term  be  confined  strictly  to  river-side  pastures,  is 
generally  alluvial,  and  more  or  less  mixed  with  sand ; 
it  is  kept  in  a  state  of  fertility  by  the  depositions  made 
on  its  surface,  in  consequence  of  being  occasionally 
overflowed  by  the  adjoining  river  or  lake.  The  pro¬ 
duce  of  M.  is  generally  made  into  hay,  which,  though 
not  equal  in  quality  to  that  produced  on  drier  grass  lands, 
is  yet  superior  to  that  which  is  obtained  from  marshes. 
Such  M.  are  called  bottoms  in  most  of  the  U.  States. — 
Water  M.  are  such  as  receive  generally  during  the  win¬ 
ter  months,  though  occasionally  also  in  the  summer 
time,  the  waters  of  an  overflowing  stream,  which,  by  a 
suitable  arrangement  of  the  land  in  alternate  ridge  and 
furrow,  are  made  to  traverse  the  surface  without  stag¬ 
nating  anywhere.  The  result  is  a  rapid  and  early  growth 
of  grass  in  spring  time,  which,  though  not  very  nutri¬ 
tious,  is  useful  for  cows,  ewes,  and  lambs,  at  a  time  when 
green  food  is  not  abundant. — The  term  is  also  applied 
generally  to  grass-land  that  is  mowed  at  certain  times; 
land  appropriated  to  the  production  of  hay ;  land  un¬ 
ploughed  (usually  a  level  tract),  green  with  grass  and 
variegated  with  flowers.  This  class  of  land  is  called,  in 
American  parlance,  bottoms,  or  bottom-land. 

o  Meadows  trim  with  daisies  pied.”  —  Milton. 

Mead'ow,  a.  Pertaining  or  relating  to  a  meadow ;  as, 
raeadmv-\un<\. 

Meacl'ow-foxtail,  n.  (Bot.)  See  At.opecurcs. 

Mead  ow-grass,  n.  (Bot.)  See  Poa. 

Meadow-lark,  n.  (Zobl.)  A  beautiful  American 
species  of  lark,  Orlanda  Magna  (Wilson),  found  in  the 
eastern  United  States  to  the  high  central  plains.  It  is 
abt.  11  inches  long,  and  the  tail  5  in.  The  body  is  thick 
and  stout,  the  legs  large;  the  bill  is  nearly  straight,  and 
three  times  as  long  as  high ;  inner  lateral  toe  longer 
than  the  outer;  feathers  of  head  stiffened,  the  shafts 
above  extended  into  a  black  bristle.  The  upper  parts 
are  brown,  marked  with  brownish  -  white,  and  the  ex¬ 
posed  portions  of  the  wings  and  tail  with  transverse 
dark-brown  bars  ;  the  under  parts  yellow,  with  a  black 
pectoral-crescent. 

Mead'ow-ore.ti.  (Min.)  Conchoidal  bog  iron-ore.  Vre. 

Mead'ow-|>inU.  n.  (Bot.)  A  species  of  Dianthus. 

Meadow  River,  in  W.  Virginia,  rises  in  Greenbriar 
co..  and  flows  N.W.  into  Gauley  River,  between  Fayette 
and  Nicholas  cos. 

Mead  ow-rue,  n.  (Bot.)  See  Thalictrcm. 

Mead'ow -safrroil,  n.  (Bot.)  See  Colchicum. 

Mead'ow-sage,  n.  (Bot.)  See  Salvia. 

Mead  ow-sweet,  Meadow-wort,  n.  (Bot.)  See 
SPItlvEA. 

Meadowy,  ( med'o-y .)  a.  Belonging  to,  resembling, 
referring  to,  or  consisting  of  a  meadow,  or  meadows. 

Mead'vi  lie.  in  Mississippi,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Frank¬ 
lin  co.,  abt.  80  m.  S.S.W.  of  Jackson. 

Meadville,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  thriving  city,  cap.  of 
Crawford  co.,  on  French  Creek,  about  236  m.  IV  .N.W . 
of  Harrisburg.  It  is  regularly  laid  out,  well  built,  and 
contains  many  fine  edifices.  Manuf.  Paper,  oil,  edge- 
tools,  &c.  Pop.  (1897)  10,250. 

Mead'ville,  in  Virginia,  a  post-village  of  Halifax  co., 
abt.  136  m.  S.W.  of  Richmond. 

Meagre.  Meager,  (mc'gbr,)  a.  [Fr.  maigre;  Lat. 
macer :  Sansk.  mlai,  to  become  lean  or  flaccid ;  Chald. 
muk,  to  become  attenuated.]  Thin  ;  spare:  lean  ;  want¬ 
ing  flesh,  or  having  little-flesh  ;  attenuated;  scraggy. 

“  Fierce  famine  with  her  meagre  face.”  —  Dryden. 

—Poor;  barren;  sterile;  destitute  of  fertility,  richness 
or  any  valuable  quality,  as  soil;  wanting  force  or 
strength  of  diction,  or  expression;  deficient  in  ampli¬ 
tude  of  ideas  or  vigor  of  imagery,  as  a  sketch  or  de¬ 
scription  ;  scanty  of  definition ;  defective  in  quantity, 
or  poor  in  quality. 

“  His  education  had  been  but  meagre .”  —  Motley. 

Meagrely,  Mea'fjerly,  adv.  Poorly  ;  thinly  ; 

starvedly. 

Mea'greness.  Mea'gerness,  n.  Condition  or 
quality  of  being  meagre  or  attenuated ;  spareness ; 
leanness;  poverty  of  flesh. —  Want  of  fertility;  barren¬ 
ness,  as  of  soil.  —  Scantiness;  barrenness;  destitution, 
as  of  income  or  value. 

Meal,  (mel,)  n.  [A.  S.  meet,  mal ;  D.  and  Dan.  maal ; 
Ger.  maid;  Icel.  mill,  a  repast.]  A  repast;  a  refection; 
a  portion  of  food  consumed  at  one  time.  See  Food,  Gas¬ 
tronomy,  &c. 

_ (A.  S.  meleiv.  meluw  ;  Ger.  mehl ;  Lat.  mol  a.  to  grind  in 

a  mill.  See  Mill.]  The  substance  of  edible  grains 
or  farinaceous  seeds  ground  to  fine  particles,  and  nol 
bolted  or  sifted:  the  finer  part  of  pulverized  grain; 
coarse  flour,  as  of  maize  or  oats. 

— i'.  a.  To  sprinkle,  mix,  or  mingle  with  meal.  —  To  pul¬ 
verize;  as,  mealed  gunpowder. 

Moal-!>eetle.  Meal'-worm,  n.  See  Tenebrionid.e. 

Meal  iness,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  mealy  or 
pulverized;  smoothness  or  softness  to  the  taste  or  touch. 

Meal'-inoth.  n.  (Zobl.)  See  Pyralid.e. 

Meal'-moatlied,  a.  See  Mealy  mouthed. 

Meal  -time,  n.  The  customary  time  when  a  meal  is 
taken.  . . 

Mealy,  (me’ly.)  a.  [Comp,  mealier;  super,  mealiest .J 
Having  t lie  qualities  ot  meal ;  soft ;  smooth  to  the  feel ; 
as,  the  mealy  parts  of  plants.  ( Arbuthnot .)  —  Farinace¬ 
ous;  dry  and  friable:  resembling  meal ;  as,  mealy  pota¬ 
toes. —  Besprinkled  with  something  that  appears  like 
meal :  as,  the  mealy  wings  of  a  butterfly. 

Meal'y-lmg,  n.  (Zobl.)  The  Coccus  adonidum  a  red- 
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dish  insect,  covered  with  a  white  powdery  substance.  It 
is  very  injurious  to  pine-apples  and  other  plants  in  hot¬ 
houses.  See  Coccus. 

Meal'y  Mountains,  an  elevated  ridge  of  British  N. 
America,  near  the  S.K  coast  of  Labrador.  Height  abt. 
1,180  feet. 

Meal'y-monthed,  Mkai, -mouthed,  a.  Having  a  soft 
mouth;  —  hence,  unwilling  to  tell  the  truth  in  plain 
language;  inclined  to  speak  of  anything  in  softer  terms 
than  the  truth  will  warrant ;  finical  or  affected  in  utter¬ 
ance. 


“  She  was  a  fool  to  be  mealy-mouthed  where  nature  spoke  so 
plain."  —  L'  Estrange. 

Meal'y -mouthed  ness,  n.  State  or  quality  of  be¬ 
ing  mealy-mouthed. 

Mean,  (men,)  a.  [A.  S.  mcene  ;  D.  geme.en ;  Qer.geme.in , 
common,  vulgar.]  Wanting  station  or  diguity;  low  in 
rank  or  position;  ignoble;  vulgar;  low;  common;  hum¬ 
ble;  poor;  lacking  eminence  or  distinction  ;  as,  a  mean 
condition.  —  Low-minded;  void  of  dignity  of  character; 
destitute  of  honor;  base;  spiritless;  sordid;  as,  a  mean 
disposition.  —  Contemptible;  despicable;  low  in  worth 
or  estimation ;  worthy  of  little  or  no  regard ;  of  little 
value  or  account;  not  costly  or  elegant. 

*■  Great  Caesar  round  our  fathers  no  mean  foes.  —  Philips. 

— -[0.  Fr.  means. ;  Fr .moyen;  Lat.  medium.;  Gr.  meson,  for 
me.djos ;  Sansk.  madhya,  middle.]  Middle;  at  an  equal 
distance  from  the  extremes ;  intervening ;  intermediary  ; 
as,  in  the  mean  time.  —  Intermediate;  coming  between  ; 
moderate  in  quality  or  degree  of  excellence. 

(Math.)  Having  an  intermediate  value  between  two 
or  more  quantities  which  are  formed  according  to  any 
assigned  law  of  succession;  average;  as,  mean  distance. 

(Note.  Mean  is  sometimes  used  in  the  formation  of 
self-explaining  compound  words ;  as,  mean-born,  mean- 
spirited,  mea?i-looking.) 

— n.  The  middle  point,  place,  rate,  or  degree;  that  which 
is  mediate  between  two  extremes;  medium  ;  mediocrity  ; 
moderation;  measure.  —  Intervening  period;  interval 
of  time;  interim;  meantime.  (R.) 

“  Reserve  her  cause  to  her  eternal  doom, 

And  in  the  mean  vouchsafe  her  honourable  tomb." — Sidney. 


—Instrument;  that  which  is  used  to  effect  or  accomplish 
an  object;  intermediate  agency;  the  medium  through 
which  something  is  done ;  —  most  frequently  used  in 
the  plural. 


“  The  end  must  justify  the  means."  —  Prior. 

“  Philosophical  doubt  is  not  an  end,  but  a  mean."  SirW.  Hamilton, 
—pi.  Income;  revenue  ;  resources;  substance  or  estate; 
instrumental  agent  of  action  or  performance ;  as,  a  man 
of  means,  he  lives  above  his  means. 

(Math.)  A  quantity  which  possesses  an  intermediate 
value  between  several  others  which  are  formed  accord¬ 
ing  to  any  assigned  law  of  succession.  The  Arithmetical. 
M.  is  the  average  of  any  series  of  numbers,  and  is  found 
by  adding  the  values  of  the  quantities  together  and  di¬ 
viding  by  their  number.  The  arithmetical  mean  a  and 

a-t-6 

b,  any  two  quantities,  therefore  is  — — — ;  if  a+b+c 
(\  |  b  j  c  ** 

— - - — -;  and  so  on.  The  Geometrical  M.  between 


any  two  quantities,  or  the  mean  proportional,  is  the 
quantity  which  forms  the  middle  term  of  a  duplicate 
ratio,  or,  in  other  words,  is  the  continued  proportion  of 
those  terms;  so  that  the  first  quantity  is  to  the  number 
sought  as  the  number  sought  is  to  the  third  term.  To 
find  the  geometrical  mean  between  a  and  b,  any  two 
quantities  as  before,  let  x  be  the  required  mean, — 
v  a  :  x  =  x  :  b ; 


and  consequently, x  —  Vab.  Therefore,  the  geometrical 
mean  between  any  two  quantities  equals  the  square- 
root  of  their  product.  The  Harmonical  M.  is  such  a 
number,  that  the  first  and  third  terms  being  given,  the 
first  is  to  the  third  as  the  difference  of  the  first  and 
second  is  to  the  difference  of  the  second  and  third.  The 
harmonical  M.,  therefore,  between  a  and  c  may  be,  say 

b ;  and  b,  as  the  mean  required  ~ 

By  all  means.  Certainly  ;  of  course;  without  doubt ; 
without  fail ;  without  hesitation ;  atanyrate;  assuredly; 
as,  come  and  see  me  by  all  means.  —  By  any  means.  In 
any  way  possible;  as,  if  you  can  by  any  means  assist 
me.  —  By  no  means,  or  by  no  manner  of  means.  Cer¬ 
tainly  not ;  not  at  all ;  not  in  any  degree;  as,  this  wine 
is  by  no  means  as  good  as  the  last. 

Mean,  v.  a.,  (imp.  and  pp.  meant,  ment.)  [A.  S.  moenan ; 
D.  meenen  ;  Qer.  meinen .]  To  have  in  the  mind,  view, 
or  contemplation  ;  to  intend;  as,  he  means  to  reform. — 
To  design,  with  reference  to  a  future  act.  —  To  denote; 
to  indicate;  to  imply;  to  import. 

“  While  poor  John  Bull,  bewildered  with  the  scene, 

Stares,  wondering  what  the  devil  it  can  mean."— Byron. 


— I),  n.  To  have  thought  or  ideas;  to  have  meaning. 

Mean'der,  n.  [From  Lat.  Meander,  the  name  of  a 
winding  river  in  Phrygia.J  A  serpentine  or  winding 
course;  a  flexuous  path  or  passage;  a  maze;  a  laby¬ 
rinth; —  hence,  intricacy;  perplexity. 

11  Through  ail  the  me.anders  of  the  law."— Arbuthnot. 

— An  intricate,  tortuous,  or  involved  course  or  movement. 

— v.  a.  To  wind,  turn,  or  circumvolve ;  to  make  flexuous 
or  serpentine. 

— ».  n.  To  be  intricate,  tortuous,  or  perplexing;  to  wind 
or  turn  in  a  course  or  passage. 

Mean'der  Creek,  in  Ohio,  enters  the  Mahoning 
River  about  7  m.  below  Warren. 

Mean'derinjr,  n.  A  winding,  serpentine  course. 

Mean'drian,  Mean  droiis,  Mean'dry.a.  [Lat. 
mseandrius.)  Winding:  flexuous;  serpentine;  having 
many  turns  or  involutions. 


Meandrl’na,  n.  [Fr.  meandrine.]  (Zoiil.)  See  Brain- 
stone. 

Mea'nel,  n.  A  black  or  a  red  spot  on  a  white  horse. 

Mean'gis  Islands,  a  group  in  the  Eastern  Archi¬ 
pelago,  90  m.  S.E.  of  Mindanao;  Lat.  5°  N.,  Lou.  127°  E. 
Its  principal  island  is  Nanusa. 

Meaning,  a.  Significant;  important;  as,  a  meaning 
look. 

— n.  That  which  exists  in  the  mind,  view,  or  contempla¬ 
tion,  as  a  settled  aim  or  purpose,  though  not  directly 
expressed;  intention;  purpose;  aim,  with  reference  to 
a  future  act.  —  Signification  ;  import ;  the  sense  of 
words  or  expressions ;  that  which  is  to  be  understood  ; 
that  which  the  speaker  or  writer  intends ;  force.  — 
Sense;  power  of  thinking. 

“No  meaning  puzzles  more  than  wit."— Pope. 

Moan 'ins  less,  a.  Without  a  meaning;  na,nmeaning- 
less  answer. 

Mean'ingly,  adv.  With  meaning;  significantly. 

Mean'ly,  adv.  In  a  mean  manner;  without  dignity 
of  character  or  elevation  of  mind;  without  honor;  with 
a  low  mind  or  narrow  views;  niggardly;  sordidly;  as,  he 
acts  meanly  towards  every  one.  —  Poorly ;  in  a  manner 
indicating  a  low  origin  or  condition.  —  Disrespectfully; 
disparagingly;  ungenerously;  unworthily;  as,  to  think | 
meanly  of  one’s  poor  relations. 

Mean'ness,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  mean;  want 
of  dignity,  or  rank,  or  excellence  of  any  kind ;  lowness  : 
of  origin  or  condition;  want  of  dignity  and  elevation;, 
poverty  of  mind;  lack  of  honor  or  generosity  of  feeling; 
rudeness;  sordidness;  niggardliness. 

“The  name  of  servant  has  been  reckoned  to  imply  a  certain 
meanness  of  mind,  as  well  as  lowness  of  condition."— Swift. 

Means,  ii.pl.  Resources;  also,  agency  toward  the  at¬ 
tainment  of  an  end.  —  See  Mean. 

Meant,  (mint,)  imp.  and  pp.  of  Mean. 

Meantime.  Mean'while,  adv.  In  the  interim,  or 
intervening  time ;  during  the  interval.  —  See  Mean. 

Menr,  n.  (Mining.)  In  English  lead-mines,  32  yards 
of  ground  in  a  vein  of  ore. 

Mease,  (mez,)  n.  [Ger.  mass,  a  measure.]  The  number 
of  five  hundred  ;  as,  a  mease  of  herrings. 

Measled,  ( me'zld,)a .  Infected  or  speckled  with  measles. 

Measledness,  (me'zld-nes,)  n.  State  or  condition  ot 
being  measled; — used,  specifically,  of  swine. 

Measles,  (me'zlz,)  n.,  with  a  plural  termination.  [D. 
mazelen;  Ger.  maser,  spot,  speck,  pi.  masern,  the  mea¬ 
sles]  (Med.)  A  contagious  fever  of  an  inflammatory 
type,  attended  with  a  characteristic  eruption,  and  ail 
the  symptoms  of  a  violent  cold,  watery  discharge  from 
the  eyes  and  nose,  dry  cough,  hoarseness,  &c.  It  com¬ 
mences  with  the  ordinary  symptoms  of  fever,  —  chilli¬ 
ness,  loss  of  appetite,  lassitude,  and  is  almost  invariably 
attended  with  inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane 
lining  the  air-passages.  The  eruption  commonly  ap¬ 
pears  on  the  fourth  day;  at  first  about  the  head  and; 
neck,  then  the  trunk  and  arms,  and  finally  reaching  the. 
lower  extremities.  It  takes  two  or  three  days  to  com¬ 
plete  i ts  course,  and  when  it.  reaches  the  feet  and  legs, 
it.  has  usually  begun  to  disappear  from  the  face.  At  the; 
end  of  six  or  seven  days  from  their  first  appearance,  the 
papules  have  again  disappeared.  The  eruption  consists 
of  little  papules  somewhat  resembling  flea-bites,  of  a 
dark-red  color.  When  the  eruption  is  fully  out,  the 
cough,  at  first  dry  and  troublesome,  generally  becomes 
softer  and  less  frequent.  All  ages  are  liable  to  attack, 
though  infants  at  the  breast  are  not  so  liable  as  those! 
somewhat  older.  It  is  not  commonly  a  dangerous  dis¬ 
ease,  though  sometimes  it  has  proved  exceedingly  fatal. 
Where  danger  occurs,  it  is  from  inflammation  of  the 
air-passages,  when  the  disease  may  become  complicated 
with  croup;  or  in  subjects  predisposed  to  consumption, 
the  seeds  of  that  disease  may  be  developed.  In  general, 
a  simple  diet,  and  the  maintenance  of  an  equalde  tem¬ 
perature,  is  almost  all  that  is  required,  with,  perhaps, 
the  exhibition  of  a  mild  diaphoretic  or  expectorant. 
Sometimes  the  application  of  a  mustard  cataplasm  to 
the  chest  is  of  advantage. 

— A  disease  engendered  in  swine  from  impurity  of  the 
blood. 

“  The  swine  died  of  the  measles,  and  the  sheep  of  the  rot." 

Ben  Jonson. 

— A  disease  of  trees. 

“  Fruit-bearers  are  often  infected  with  the  measles."— Mortimer. 


! — Moderation;  due  bounds;  degree  or  extent  without  ex¬ 
cess; —  particularly,  in  the  phrases  in  measure,  with, 
without,  or  beyond  measure. 

— Indefinite  quantity,  extent,  or  degree. 

“  There  is  a  great  measure  of  discretion  to  be  used  in  the  per¬ 
formance  of  confession.’  —  Taylor. 

— An  instrument  for  determining  the  measurement  of 
quantity  or  dimensions,  as  a  graduated  line,  rod,  vessel. 
Sic.  —  Stated  or  fixed  quantity,  dimensions,  degree,  or 
amount,  as  settled  by  a  rule  or  standard  ;  contents  of  a 
vessel  by  which  quantity  is  determined ;  as,  a  meas¬ 
ure  of  corn. 

(Mus.)  The  quantity  of  notes  which  are  placed  in  the 
bar,  and  which  is  generally  called  the  time,  of  which 
there  are  but  two  kinds,  viz.,  common  time,  containing 
an  equal  quantity  of  notes  in  the  bar,  and  triple  time, 
containing  an  unequal  quantity.  Common  time  is  gen¬ 
erally  marked  with  a  C  at  the  beginning,  which  means 
that  every  bar  contains  four  crotchets,  or  their  value  in 
other  notes.  There  are  also  other  kinds  of  common 
time  which  are  marked  |>  f,  §•  Triple  time  is  marked 
§•  T’  f  •  f  >  f  •  Sometimes,  in  common  time,  we  have 
SfZ)  \2.  The  lower  figure  indicates  the  parts  of  the 
semibreve,  and  the  upper  figure  shows  how  many  of 
these  parts  there  are  in  the  bar. 

(Rhet.)  The  manner  of  ordering  or  combining  the 
quantities,  or  the  long  and  short  syllables  in  poetry; 
rhythm;  metre;  —  hence,  a  foot,  as,  the  Alexandrine 
measure. 

(Dancing.)  The  intervals  between  steps  in  dancing 
corresponding  to  the  interval  between  notes  in  music ; 
harmonious  regulation  of  pedal  movement  and  action. 
—  A  grave,  stately  dance  resembling  the  minuet,  for¬ 
merly  in  vogue. 

“  Now  tread  we  a  measure,  said  young  Lochinvar.” — Sir  IF.  Seott. 

— pi.  Acts,  means,  steps,  or  proceedings  toward  the 
accomplishment  of  an  end  or  object;  —  a  term  of  exten¬ 
sive  comprehension  ;  as,  fiscal  measures,  legislative  meas¬ 
ures,  political  measures,  public  measures,  effectual  or 
inefficient  measures,  stringent  or  lax, or  prudent  or  rash 
measures,  Ac. 

“ Measures,  not  men,  have  always  been  my  mark.” — Goldsmith. 

Standards  of  measure.  See  Weights  and  Measures. 
and  Metric  Ststem. 

Meas'ure,  v.  a.  [Fr.  mesurer ;  Lat.  mensurare.]  To 
compare  with  a  fixed  standard;  to  compute  or  deter¬ 
mine  extent,  quantity,  dimensions,  or  capacity,  by  a 
certain  rule  or  established  criterion;  to  ascertain,  as  the 
degree  of  anything;  hence,  to  judge,  as  of  distance,  ex¬ 
tent,  or  quantity;  to  estimate;  to  value;  to  appraise. 

•  Jehovah  !  what  thought  can  measure,  thee,  or  tongue  relate  thee?" 

Milton . 

— To  pass  through  or  over ;  to  determine  extent  by  march¬ 
ing  off  and  on 

“  We  must  measure  twenty  miles  to-day."  —  Shaks. 

— To  adjust  ;  to  proportion.  —  To  allot  or  distribute  by 
measure. 

“  With  what  measure  ye  mete,  it  shall  be  measured  to  you  agaiu.” 

Matt.  vii.  2. 

— v.  n.  To  have  a  certain  orlimited  extent ;  as,  one  English 
mile  measures  1,760  yards. 

Meas'ured.  a.  Regulated  or  determined  by  a  rule  or 
standard;  —  hence,  equal;  uniform;  steady;  as.  she 
gave  him  a  measured  look  of  scorn. 

—a.  Limited,  circumscribed,  or  restricted. 

“  Choice  word  and  measured  phrase."  —  Wordsworth 

Meas'nreless,a.  Without  measure;  boundless;  vast; 
illimitable;  infinite;  immense;  immeasurable. 

Meas'urement.  n.  Act  of  measuring;  mensuration. 
— Amount,  extent,  or  quantity  determined  by  measur¬ 
ing;  area;  content;  as,  the  measurement  of  a  ship. 

Meas'nrer,  n.  One  who  measures  anything. 

Meas'tiring, a.  Employed  in  measuring;  as,  a  meas¬ 
uring  tape,  rod,  or  line. 

Measuring  cast.  (Sports  )  In  the  game  of  bowls,  a 
term  applied  to  a  cast  whose  length  cannot  be  distin¬ 
guished  from  that  of  another,  except  by  measuring. 

Meat,  (meet,)  n.  [A.  S.  msete,  melt ;  N.  Fris.  met,  flesh  ; 
Icel.  mala;  Swed.  mat;  Dan.  mad,  food;  Corn,  methia, 
to  nourish  ;  Lat.  mand»,  to  masticate.]  Food  in  general ; 
anything  eaten  for  nourishment,  either  by  man  or 
beast.  See  Food.  —  The  flesh  of  animals  used  as  food; 
flesh-meat;  animal  muscle. 


Measly,  (me'zly,)  a.  Infected  with  measles,  blotches, 
or  eruptions  :  as,  measly  pork. 

Measurable,  (mezh'ur-a-bl,)  a.  [Fr.  mesurable ;  Lat 
measurabilis.]  That  may  be  measured;  susceptilde  of 
mensuration  or  computation.  —  Moderate;  in  small 
degree,  extent,  or  quantity  ;  as,  a  measurable  share  oi 
the  world’s  goods. 

Meas'tirableness,  n.  Quality  of  being  measurabb- 
or  computable. 

Meas'urably,  adv.  In  a  measurable  or  computable 
manner;  in  a  limited  degree;  moderately. 

Measure,  (mezh'ur,)  n.  [Fr.  mesure;  Sp.,  from  Lat 
mensura — meteor,  mensus,  to  measure;  Gr.  metron,  a 
measure;  Ileb.  madad,  to  measure.]  That  by  which 
extent  or  dimension  is  ascertained,  either  length, 
breadth,  thickness,  capacity,  or  amount ;  the  whole 
magnitude,  extent,  or  dimensions  of  a  thing,  including 
length,  breadth,  and  thickness,  ascertained  by  com¬ 
parison  with  a  fixed  standard;  estimated  extent  or  con 
tent.  —  A  limited  or  definite  quantity:  portion  allotted  ; 
determined  extent  or  length  ;  due  proportion.  —  A  rub¬ 
or  standard  by  which  anything  is  adjusted  or  propor¬ 
tioned;  a  fixed  unit  of  quantity,  dimension,  or  extent: 
hence,  a  criterion  by  which  anything  is  estimated  or 
judged. 

“  God’s  goodness  is  tb e  measure  of  his  providence." — Sir  T.  More 


“  God  sends  meat,  and  the  Devil  sends  cooks."—  Ray's  Prmerbs. 

To  sit  at  meat,  to  sit  at  table  during  meals. 

Meat-biscuit,  (-bis’ kit,)  n.  Concentrated  essence  of 
meat  extracted  by  boiling,  which,  when  thickened  with 
flour,  is  formed  into  the  shape  of  biscuit,  for  use  on  a 
long  voyage,  journey,  &c. ;  preserved  or  canned  meat. 

Meat'ed,  a.  Containing  meat;  consisting  of  meat;  — 
used  principally  in  composition;  as,  full -ineated. 

Meath,  (meeth.)  a  marit.  co.  of  Ireland,  prov.  of  Leinster.  | 
bordering  on  the  Irish  Sea,  and  having  N.  the  cos.  Cavan, 
Monaghan,  and  Louth,  S.  Kildare,  and  W.  Westmeath! 
Area,  906  sq.  m.  The  surface  is  generally  level,  rising 
slightly  towards  the  N.  and  N.W.  The  soil  is  a  rich 
loam,  and  very  fertile,  but  for  the  most  part  giveu  to 
pasture.  The  principal  rivers  are  the  Bovne  and  Black- 
water.  Prod.  The  usual  cereals.  Mannf.  Linens.  The 
chief  towns  are  Trim,  Navan,  and  Kells.  Bop.  140,000. 

Meat'iuess,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  meaty; 
fleshiness. 

Meat'Iess,  a.  Destitute  of  food ;  having  no  meat  or 
flesh. 

Mea  tus,  n.  [Lat.,  a  passage,  from  meare,  to  go.]  (Anat.) 

A  term  applied  to  different  parts  of  the  body,  particu-  ‘J 
larly  to  channels  leading  from  the  external  parts  to  an  ' 
internal  oigan,  as  in  tiie  ear,  where  the  external  tube 
or  passage  is  called  meatus  auditorius  externus,  &c 
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Mealy,  a.  Abounding  in  meat;  fleshy;  as,  a  meaty 
pie,  a  meaty  carcass 

Means,  (mo,)  a  town  of  France,  dept,  of  Seine-et-Marne, 
on  the  Marne,  24  m.  N.E.  of  Paris.  Among  the  objects 
of  interest  is  the  Cathedral,  a  fine  Gothic  structure  con¬ 
taining  the  tomb  of  Bossuet,  formerly  bishop  of  Meaux. 
Manuf.  Cotton  stuffs,  earthenware,  and  glue.  Pop. 
11,700. 

Mean,  (mu,)  v.  n.  See  Mew. 

Meawl,  (mill,)  v.  n.  Same  as  Mewl,  or  Miaoul,  q.  v. 

Jlea*ling,  (mez'ling,)  a.  Mizzling;  pattering;  mis- 
tling ;  sprinkling. 

**  Meazling  and  soaking  rain.”  —  Arbuthnot. 

lle'can,  in  Wisconsin,  a  township  oi  Marquette  couu- 
1  ty. 

— A  river  which  rises  in  Waushara  co.,  and  flowing  S.E. 
enters  Fox  River  from  Marquette  co. 

Mecca,  ( mek'ka ,)  a  city  of  Arabia,  prov.  of  El-Hedjaz, 
51  m.  E.  of  Bjedda,  on  the  Red  Sea,  and  270  m.  S.E.  of 
Medina;  Eat.  21°  28'  17"  N.,  Lon.  40°  15'  E.  M.,  mean¬ 
ing  literally  “  the  place  of  assembly,”  but  called  by  the 
Arabs,  Om-el-Kora.  “  mother  of  towns,”  and  Beled-al- 
Ameyn,  “  region  of  the  faithful,”  is  situate  in  a  long, 
narrow,  sandy  valley,  running  N.  and  S.,  called  in  the 
Koran  “  the  valley  without  seeds.”  It  is  2  m.  long,  and 
about  1,500  feet  wide.  The  houses,  which  are  handsome, 
follow  the  windings  of  the  valley,  being  built  partly  on 
the  declivities  on  both  sides.  The  streets  are  wide  and 
regular.  The  only  public  building  of  consequence  is 
the  Beitullah,  or  El-IIaram,  the  famous  mosque  of  M. 

( Fig.  1745),  in  the  interior  of  which  is  the  Caaba,  or 
1  loly  House.  The  mosque  is  about  350  feet  long  and  300 
feet  in  breadth,  and  is  formed  by  colonnades,  roofed  with 
numerous  small  cupolas  supported  by  450  pillars,  about 
20  feet  in  height,  of  marble  or  Mecca  stone.  The  walls, 


Fig.  1745.  —  THE  HOLY  MOStiUK  OF  MECCA. 


1.  Al-Oaaba.  2.  The  band  of  gold.  3.  The  black  stone.  4.  The 
golden  spout.  5.  The  sepulchre  of  Ishmael.  7.  The  station  of  the 
Hanisites.  8.  The  place  of  Abraham  and  the  Shafsites.  9.  The 
station  of  the  Hanbalites.  10.  The  station  of  the  Malekites. 
11.  The  old  gate.  12.  The  steps  moving  on  wheels  to  mount  up 
,  to  the  door  of  the  Caaba.  13.  The  inner  inclosure,  which  at  night 
]  is  illuminated  with  lamps.  14.  The  building  over  the  well  Zem- 
zem.  15.  The  treasury.  16.  The  cupola  of  the  Abbas. 

arches,  and  minarets  are  gaudily  painted  in  stripes  of 
red,  yellow,  and  blue.  The  Caaba  is  an  oblong  massive 
structure,  abt.  45  feet  in  length  and  35  feet  in  breadth, 
and  from  35  to  40  feet  in  height,  its  doors  being  coated 
with  silver,  embellished  with  gold  ornaments.  At  the 
N.E.  corner  is  the  celebrated  “  black  stone,”  said  to  have 
been  brought  by  the  angel  Gabriel  to  form  the  founda¬ 
tion.  It  forms  part  of  the  sharp  angle  of  the  structure 
4  or  5  feet  above  the  ground.  It  is  oval-shaped,  7  inches 
in  diameter,  of  a  dark-brown  color  resembling  lava,  and 
|  surrounded  by  a  border  of  silver  and  cement,  to  prevent 
its  being  worn  away  by  the  kisses  and  touches  of  the 
pilgrims.  Round  the  building  is  a  broad  pavement  of 
marble,  and  the  sides  of  the  Caaba  are  covered  with  a 
curtain  of  embroidered  black  silk  stuff,  called  the  Ke- 
sona,  annually  brought  from  Cairo  at  the  time  of  the 
Hadj  or  pilgrimage.  The  Holy  Well  of  Zem-zem,  said 
to  have  been  found  by  Hagar  when  her  son  Ishmael  was 
dying  with  thirst,  supplies  the  city  with  water  for  drink¬ 
ing  and  ablution,  its  use  for  other  purposes  being  for¬ 
bidden.  There  are  no  manufactures  of  any  consequence, 
but  there  is  a  large  trade  during  the  month  of  Dhab- 
hadja  (the  latter  end  of  June  and  tint  beginning  of  July), 
i  owing  to  the  pilgrims  from  the  different  countries  ex¬ 
posing  articles  for  sale,  as  well  for  gain  as  to  defray  the 
expenses  incurred  by  the  journey.  The  climate  of  M.  is 
sultry  and  unwholesome.  About  15  m.  E.  of  M.  is  the 
hill  of  Arafat,  where  Mohammed  used  to  retire  to  pray, 
and  which  is  much  frequented  by  pilgrims,  whose  num¬ 
bers  amount  annually  to  about  70,000.  M.  is  cele¬ 
brated  as  the  birthplace  of  Mohammed,  in  570,  who  was 
excelled  in  622,  and  captured  it  in  630.  In  692  it  was 
captured  by  Abd-el-melik,  and  in  929  it  was  plundered  by 
the  Carmathians.  In  1184,  Renaud  de  Chatillon  failed 
in  an  attempt  upon  M.  In  1S03  it  was  seized  by  the 
Mosiem  sect  of  the  Wahabees.  from  whom  it  was  taken 
iri  1818  by  Ibrahim  Pasha.  Pop.  abt.  45,000. 

Mec'ca.  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  and  township  of  Trum¬ 
bull  county,  about  11  miles  north-north-east  of  War¬ 
ren. 

Mecca,  (Balsam  of.)  See  Balsamodendron. 


Meccawee1,  n.  ( Geog .)  A  native  or  inhabitant  of 
Mecca,  the  Holy  City  of  the  Mohammedans. 

— a.  (Geog.)  Belonging  or  relating  to  Mecca,  Arabia,  or 
to  its  inhabitants. 

Mecejana,  ( ma-sa-zha'na ,)  a  village  of  Brazil,  abt.  12 
m.  E.  of  Ceara ;  pop.  3,000. 

Mechanic,  ( me-kan'ik ,)  Mechanical,  (me-kan'i-kl,) 
a.  [LaX.  mechanicus ;  Gr.  mechanikos,  from  mecha-ne, 
any  contrivance,  from  mechos,  a  means,  expedient, 
remedy.]  Skilled  in  mechanics,  or  in  the  art  of  making 
machines ;  pertaining  to  mechanics,  or  to  machines,  or 
to  the  art  of  constructing  machines;  relating  or  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  art  or  craft  of  making  wares,  goods,  instru¬ 
ments,  furniture,  Ac. ;  constructed  or  performed  by  the 
rules  or  laws  of  mechanics ;  governed  by  the  laws  of 
motion;  depending  upon  mechanism:  as,  mechanical 
operations,  mechanical  appliances,  mechanical  forces. — 
Pertaining  to,  or  proceeding  from,  the  philosophical 
principles  of  mechanics ;  acting  by  physical  power ; 
noting  performance  without  design  or  reflection,  from 
the  mere  force  of  habit ;  as,  mechanical  action,  the  me¬ 
chanical  arts,  mechanical  movements.  —  Bred  to  manual 
labor;  pertaining  to  artisans  or  mechanics;  belonging 
to  the  artisan  class. —  Servile;  vulgar;  ill-bred;  low. 

44  Mechanic  slaves 

With  greasy  aprons,  rules,  and  hammers."  —  Shahs. 

— Performed  and  made  by  mechanical  power,  and  not  by 
chemical  action ;  as,  mechanical  deposits. 

Mechanical  philosophy.  The  science  of  mechanics 
applied  to  physical  inquiries. 

Mechanical  forces.  See  Mechanics. 

Mechanical  work.  The  exertion  of  force  through  space. 
It  is  estimated  in  foot-pounds,  the  unit  being  the  work 
performed  in  raising  one  pound  avoirdupois,  against 
gravity,  to  a  height  ot  one  foot.  In  the  modern  mechan¬ 
ical  theory  of  heat,  the  utmost  mechanical  work  that 
can  be  accomplished  by  the  expenditure  of  a  quantity 
of  heat  sufficient  to  raise  one  pound  of  water  one  degree 
(F.)  in  temperature  is  called  the  mechanical  equivalent 
of  heat.  According  to  Joule’s  experiments  it  is  equal  to 
772  foot-pounds. 

Mechan'ic,  n.  One  who  constructs  machines,  or  fabri¬ 
cates  goods,  wares,  instruments,  furniture,  and  the  like; 
one  skilled  in  a  mechanical  occupation  or  art;  an  arti¬ 
ficer  ;  an  artisan. 

Mechan'ic,  in  Ohio,  a  township  of  Holmes  coun¬ 
ty. 

Mechan'ically,  aclv.  According  to  the  laws  of 
mechanism  and  accurate  workmanship  ;  by  the  laws  of 
regulating  motion,  without  intellectual  application  or 
design,  or  by  the  force  of  habit;  by  physical  force  or 
power. 

Mechanicalness,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  me¬ 
chanical,  or  controlled  by  the  power  of  mechanism ; 
conformity  to  the  laws  of  mechanics. 

Mechanician.  ( mek-a-nish'an ,)  n.  [Fr.  mecanicien.] 
Oue  skilled  in  mechanics;  a  machinist. 

'vlechan'ico-chem’ical,  a.  A  term  applied  to  the 
sciences  connected  with  mechanics  and  chemistry,  as 
magnetism,  electricity,  and  galvanism. 

Mechanics,  n.  pi.  The  science  which  treats  of  forces 
and  their  applications.  The  tendency  of  force  acting 
upon  matter  is  to  produce  motion,  but  two  such  ten¬ 
dencies  may  oppose  one  another,  as  the  direction  of  the 
motions  which  they-  seek  to  produce  may  differ.  When 
two  de  not  completely  counteract  one  another,  it  is 
possible  that  three  or  four  or  any  number  of  forces  — 
so  many  of  them  acting  in  general  direction  and  so 
many  in  another,  so  many  for  instance  trying  to  pro¬ 
duce  motion  eastward,  and  so  many  motion  westward — 
may  produce  no  motion  whatever.  From  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  any  number  of  forces  there  may  be  rest  pro¬ 
duced,  and  it  is  quite  evident  that  there  may  be  motion. 
The  science  of  M.  treats  those  two  cases,  embracing  in 
its  sphere  the  theory,  as  Avell  as  practice,  of  motion  and 
equilibrium,  both  with  and  without  the  aid  of  ma¬ 
chinery.  The  theory  of  mechanics  properly  compre¬ 
hends: —  1.  dynamics;  2.  the  motion  of  projectiles;  3. 
the  theory  of  simple  machines,  or  the  mechanical  forces ; 
4.  the  theory  of  compound  machines,  and  their  maximum 
effects;  5.  the  doctrine  of  the  centre  of  gravity;  6.  the 
doctrine  of  the  centre  of  oscillation,  gyration,  Ac. ;  7. 
the  collision  of  bodies ;  8.  the  theory  of  rotation  ;  9.  the 
theory  of  torsion  ;  10.  the  strength  of  materials ;  11.  and 
lastly,  the  equilibrium  of  arches  and  domes.  The  ele¬ 
mentary  machines,  or  mechanical  powers,  properly 
speaking,  are  six  in  number,  and  may  be  thus  enumer¬ 
ated  :  —  the  lever,  the  wheel  and  axle,  the  pulley,  the 
inclined  plane,  the  wedge,  and  the  screw ;  all  of  which 
will  be  found  duly  described  under  their  usual  appella¬ 
tions.  Under  the  articles  Statics,  Dynamics,  Hydrody¬ 
namics,  and  so  on,  the  description  of  the  elements  of 
mechanics  will  be  found  fully  given,  and  consequently 
they  need  not  be  treated  of  in  the  present  article,  which 
only  has  for  its  object  the  uniting  of  the  several  compo¬ 
nent  parts  of  this  branch  of  natural  philosophy  under 
one  head.  —  Hist.  From  the  remnants  left  us  of  the 
customs  and  exploits  of  the  ancients,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  mechanics  and  mechanical  powers  were 
known  many  years  prior  to  the  birth  of  Christ.  The 
stupendous  pyramids  of  Egypt  are  striking  evidences  of 
the  wonderful  mechanical  aids  which  the  Egyptians 
must  have  been  acquainted  with,  —  powers  so  vast,  that 
even  in  the  present  day,  with  our  amount  of  theoretical 
and  practical  knowledge,  they  could  not  be  equalled, 
much  less  eclipsed.  Aristotle  is  the  first  author  about 
whom  we  have  any  proof  of  having  written  on  mathe¬ 
matics,  and  he  describes  the  simple  powers  of  forces 
clearly,  but  somewhat  erroneously.  The  first  great 
machinist  is,  however,  undoubtedly,  Archimedes,  and  he 
did  much,  not  only  for  geometry  but  also  for  hydro¬ 


statics,  of  which  he  discovered  and  explained  the  general 
principles.  Archimedes  also  discovered  the  centre  of 
gravity  (see  Gkavitation),  and  many  useful  and  im> 
portaut  machines  which  have  not  descended  to  our  own 
times.  Water-mills  are  the  oldest  of  mechanical  inven¬ 
tions  that  have  come  down  to  us  from  the  ancients ; 
although  hand-mills  for  grinding  corn  were  well  known 
io  the  Romans.  The  inclined  plane  was  invented  by 
Cardan.  Simon  Stevens,  of  Bruges,  discovered  and 
applied  the  theory  of  the  parallelogram  of  forces; 
and  the  centre  of  gravity,  as  applied  to  solid  bodies,  was 
modelled,  in  extenso,  from  the  early  theory  of  Archi¬ 
medes,  by  Lucas  Valerius.  Galileo  was  the  first  modern 
mathematician  who  did  much  for  mechanics,  for  under 
his  hands  that  science  assumed  perfectly  different  pro¬ 
portions  from  what  it  had  done  before.  Toricelli,  his 
pupil,  further  enlarged  the  theories  which  Galileo  had 
started.  The  names  of  Pepin,  the  Marquis  of  Worcester, 
Huygens,  Wallis,  and  Wren,  may  likewise  be  added  as 
illustrating  mechanics  in  the  17th  century.  One  of  the 
greatest  inducements,  however,  to  the  prosecution  of 
this  study  was  the  publication  of  Newton’s  Principia 
(see  Principia).  The  steam-engine  may  be  said  to  be 
the  greatest  of  discoveries  which  have  been  made  in 
this  path,  and  a  full  description  will  be  found  given  of 
it  under  articles  headed  Steam-carriage,  and  Steam- 
engine.  Euler’s  treatise  on  mechanics  is  one  of  the 
best  works  on  the  subject  extant,  and  the  studoct  would 
do  well  likewise  to  consult  Lagrange’s  M6cani<)ue,  Ana- 
litique,  and  also  Wood’s,  Wliewell’s,  and  Moseley’s  works. 

Applied  mechanics,  the  practical  application  of  the 
laws  of  matter  and  motion  to  the  construction  of  ma¬ 
chinery,  Ac. 

Meehan'icsburjr,  in  Illinois,  a  post-village  of  San¬ 
gamon  co.,  abt.  15  m.  E.  of  Springfield. 

Mechanics  bur};',  in  Indiana,  a  village  of  Boone  co., 
abt.  7  m.  N.  of  Lebanon.  —  A  post-village  of  Henry  co., 
abt.  40  m.  W.N.W.  of  Richmond.  —  A  village  of  Marion 
co.,  abt.  10  m.  N.W.  of  Indianapolis 

Mechanicsbiirff,  in  Iowa,  a.  village  of  Van  Buren 
co.,  abt.  8  m.  S.S.W.  of  Iowa  City. 

Meclianicsburg',  in  Missouri,  a  village  of  Macon  co., 
abt.  105  m.  N.N.W.  of  Jefferson  City. 

Mechanicsbll rg,  in  Ohio,  a  village  of  Carroll  co.— 
A  post-vill.  of  Champaign  co.,  abt.  10  m.  E.  of  Urbana. 

Mechanicsbll rff ,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  village  of  Beaver 
county. 

— A  post-borough  of  Cumberland  co.,  about  8  m.  S.W.  of 
Harrisburg.  Pop.  (1897)  3,850. 

— A  village  of  Indiana  co.,  about  38  m.  W.  of  Altoona. 

— A  village  of  York  co.,  about  45  m.  S.S.E.  of  Harrisburg. 

Mecliaiiicsbnrg',  in  Virginia,  a  post-village,  former 
cap.  of  Bland  co.,  about  100  m.W.  by  S.  of  Lynchburg. 

Meehan'ie’s  Falls,  in  Maine,  a  post-village  of  An¬ 
droscoggin  co.,  about  37  m.  N.N.W.  of  Portland. 

Meelian'icstown,  in  Maryland,  a  village  of  Fred¬ 
erick  co.  Its  post-oflice  is  Thokmont. 

Mechan'icsville.  in  Georgia,  a  post-village  of  Jas¬ 
per  co.,  about  46  m.  N.W.  of  Milledgeville. 

Meehaniesville,  in  Indiana,  a  village  of  Vander- 
burg  co.,  about  3  m.  N.  of  Evansville. 

Meehaniesville,  in  Iowa,  a  post-town  of  Cedar  co., 
24  m.  E.  by  S.  of  Cedar  Rapids.  Pap.  (1895)  642. 

Meehaniesville,  in  Maryland,  a  village  of  Mont¬ 
gomery  co..  abt.  18  in.  N.  of  Washington,  D.  C. 

Meehaniesville,  in  New  Jersey,  a  village  of  Hun¬ 
terdon  co.,  abt.  12  m.  N.E.  of  Flemington. 

Meehaniesville,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of 
Saratoga  co.,  abt.  12  m.  N.  of  Troy. 

— A  village  of  Westchester  co.,  abt.  45  m.  N.N.E.  of  New 
York  city. 

Meehaniesville.  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village  of 
Bucks  co.,  abt.  100  m.  E.  of  Harrisburg.  —  A  village  of 
Lehigh  co.,  abt.  6  m.  N.W.  of  Allentown. 

Meehaniesville,  in  Tennessee,  a  post-village  of  Can¬ 
non  co. 

Meehaniesville,  in  S.  Carolina,  a  post-village  of 
Sumter  district. 

Meehaniesville,  in  Vermont,  a  post-village  of  Rut¬ 
land  co.,  abt.  8  nr..  S.  by  W.  of  Montpelier. 

Meehaniesville,  in  Virginia,  a  village  of  Hanover 
co.,  abt.  7  m.  N.N.E.  of  Richmond.  Here,  on  June  26, 
1863,  a  terrible  but  indecisive  battle  was  fought  be¬ 
tween  the  Union  forces  under  Gen.  McClellan,  and  the 
Confederates  under  Gen.  A.  P.  Hill.  —  A  village  of 
Louisa  co.,  abt.  65  m.  N.W.  of  Richmond. 

Mechanism,  (mek'an-izm,)  n.  [Fr.  mecanisme.]  Mo¬ 
tion  depending  upon  mechanical  laws  ;  mechanical  ac¬ 
tion.  (r.) 

**  All  must  be  performed  either  by  mechanism  or  accident."  Bentley. 

— The  structure  or  construction  of  a  machine,  engine,  or 
instrument ;  the  parts  composing  a  machine,  Ac. :  action 
of  a  machine  according  to  the  laws  of  mechanics;  any 
mechanical  contrivance ;  as,  an  ingenious  piece  of  mech¬ 
anism. 

Mech'anist,  n.  [Sp.  maquinista.]  One  skilled  in  me¬ 
chanics;  a  machinist,  or  maker  of  machines. 

Mecli'anize,  v.a.  [Fr.  mecaniser.]  To  form  by,  oi 
make  subject  to  skilful  contrivance,  art,  or  design. 

*‘  Power  .  .  .  makes  the  human  frame  a  mechanized  automaton." 

Shelley. 

Mechanog'raph'ic,  a.  Treating  of,  or  describinf 
mechanics. 

Mechanog>'i*aphist,  n.  An  artist  who  reproduce^ 

copies  of  artistic  works  by  mechanical  process. 

MeclianOjs'raphy,  n.  [Gr.  mechane,  machine,  an5 
graphein,  to  write.]  Art  or  process  of  multiplying  or  re 
producing  a  writing  or  work  of  art  by  mechanical  means 

Meclianiirgiy,  (mek'an-ur-ji,)  n.  [Gr.  mechane,  and 
root  ergein,  to  work.]  That  branch  of  science  which 
treats  of  moving  machines. 
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Mechitaristjt,  or  MeUIiitarists,  (me.k'hi-tar-ists,) 
n.pl.  (Ecci.Hist.)  A  congregation  of  Armenian  Christians 
named  after  Peter  Mechitar,  or  Mekhitar,  who  was  born 
at  Sebaste  in  1676.  He  repaired  to  Constantinople  in 
1700,  and  having  in  vain  endeavored  to  unite  the  Ar¬ 
menians,  was  compelled  to  quit  the  city,  and  took  refuge 
in  the  Morea,  founding  at  Modou,  in  1708,  an  Armenian 
monastery.  On  the  conquest  of  the  Morea  by  the  Turks 
in  1717,  Mechitar  repaired  to  Veuice,  and  the  island  of 
St.  Lazaro  was  granted  to  him,  and  here  he  established  a 
printing-press,  and  formed  the  society  that  bears  his 
name,  for  the  diffusion  of  a  knowledge  of  the  Christian 
Armenian  literature.  Mechitar  D.  at  Venice,  1740.  The 
society  have  branches  at  Constantinople,  Paris,  Vienna, 
and  other  places,  and  their  publications  find  a  large 
circulation  in  the  Levant. 

Mechlin,  ( m&k’lin ,)  n.  A  kind  of  fine,  gauzy  lace,  origi¬ 
nally  made  at  Mechlin,  Belgium. 

Mechlin,  or  Malines,  (mek'lin,  or  ma-leen’,)  a  city 
of  Belgium,  prov.  of  Antwerp,  on  the  Dyle,  a  tributary 
of  the  Scheldt,  14  in.  S.E.  of  Antwerp,  and  14  N.K.  of 
Brussels.  It  was  formerly  a  very  flourishing  place,  but  it 
has  latterly  fallen  behind  most  of  the  Belgian  cities  in 
commercial  enterprise  and  activity.  The  most  remark¬ 
able  among  its  public  buildings  are  the  Cathedral,  a 
Gothic  structure,  and  the  Church  of  the  Recollects, 
both  of  which  contain  many  fine  paintings  by  Ku- 
bens,  Vandyke,  and  other  great  artists.  Manuf.  Fine 
Brabant  lace  and  linen,  besides  damask,  silk  and  wool¬ 
len  stuffs,  shawls,  gilt-leather  chairs,  tobacco,  Jic.  It 
has  an  extensive  trade  in  corn,  flax,  and  oil. 

Mecho'sican,  a  state  of  Mexico.  See  Michoacan. 

Meclio'acan,  or  Micho'acan,  n.  The  root  of  the 
Mexican  plant  Convolvulus  mechoacan.  It  is  a  mild  pur¬ 
gative. 

Mecklenburg!,  a  territory  of  N.  Germany,  between 
Lat.  53°  7'  and  54°  20'  N.,  and  Lon.  10°  35'  and  13°  57'  E., 
having  N.  the  Baltic,  E.  and  S.  the  Prussian  dominions, 
and  W.  Hanover,  Denmark,  and  Liibeck;  area,  5,820 
sq.  m.  It  is  divided  into : 

Mecklenburg-Sciiwekin,  (Grand-duchy  of,)  a  state  of  N. 
Germany,  between  Lat.  53°  7'  and  54°  20'  N.,  Lon.  10° 
37'  and  13°  15'  E.,  having  N.  the  Baltic,  E.  Pomerania 
and  Mecklenburg-Strelitz,  S.  the  prov.  of  Brandenburg, 
W.  Luneburgand  Laueuburg,  and  part  of  Mecklenburg- 
Strelitz;  area,  4,833  sq.  m.  The  surface  is  undulating, 
and  the  soil  generally  fertile.  The  principal  rivers  are 
the  Rechnitz,  VVarnow,  Stepnitz,  the  Elde,  a  tributary 
of  the  Elbe,  and  others.  Prod.  Wheat,  corn,  hemp, 
flax,  tobacco,  &c.  The  horses  and  horned  cattle,  which 
are  both  numerous  and  excellent,  find  a  ready  sale  in 
every  part  of  Germany,  and  are  a  source  of  great  profit 
to  the  lauded  proprietors.  Manuf.  Woollen  and  linen 
fabrics,  cotton,  paper,  and  glass.  M.  is  famous  also  for 
its  distillation  of  corn-spirits.  It  has  an  extensive  trade 
in  farm  produce.  —  The  government  of  M.-Schwerin  is 
intimately  connected  with  that  of  M.-Strelitz.  Each 
grand-duchy  has  its  separate  diets,  which  also  meet 
separately  ;  but  the  diets  of  both  grand-duchies  assem¬ 
ble  once  a  year,  alternately  at  Sternberg  and  Malchiu. 
The  joint  assembly  has  the  right,  in  conjunction  with 
the  grand-duke  of  Mecklenburg-Sch  werin,  to  make  laws 
and  impose  taxes  for  the  whole  of  Mecklenburg ;  it  con¬ 
sists  of  the  landed  proprietors  among  the  nobility,  and 
of  deputies  from  towns,  in  all  amounting  to  between 
500  and  600  members.  The  executive  power  is  intrusted 
to  a  directorium,  consisting  of  eight  grand-ducal  coun¬ 
cillors,  3  heads  of  noble  families  ( Erb  Landmarschalle ), 
and  a  deputy  from  the  town  of  Rostock,  which  is  itself 
a  sort  of  little  republic,  or  imperium  in  imperio.  Jus¬ 
tice  is  administered  in  primary  courts  iu  the  towns  and 
villages;  in  patrimonial  courts  on  the  estates  of  the  no¬ 
bility,  with  courts  of  secondary  jurisdiction  at  Schwerin, 
Gustrow,  and  Rostock,  and  a  high-court  of  appeals  at 
Parchim.  which  is  the  supreme  legal  tribunal  for  both 
grand-duchies.  With  the  exception  of  between  8,000 
and  4,000  Jews,  the  inhabitants  are  nearly  all  Luther¬ 
ans.  The  public  revenues  of  the  grand-duchy  amount 
to  nearly  $2,500,000  per  annum,  and  the  public  debt  is 
about  $7,500,000.  In  1872  the  army  of  M. -S.  was  incor¬ 
porated  with  that  of  Prussia.  The  only  commercial 
towns  and  ports  of  consequence  are  Schwerin,  Rostock. 
Wismar,  and  Ludwigslust.  Schwerin  is  the  political 
capital,  but  Ludwigslust  is  the  usual  summer-residence 
of  the  grand-duke.  Pop.  553,785. 

Mecklenburg-Strelitz.  (Grand-duchy  of,)  a  state  of  N. 
Germany,  consisting  of  two  separate  territorial  divisions : 
the  first  and  largest,  or  the  duchy  of  Stargard,  lying 
bet  ween  Lat.  53°  9'  and  53°  47'  N.,  and  Lon.  12°  40'  and 
13°  57'  E.,  having  W.  Mecklenburg-Schwerin,  and  sur¬ 
rounded  on  all  other  sides  by  the  Prussian  territories; 
the  second,  or  principality  of  Ratzeburg,  between  Lat. 
53°  40'  and  53°  51'  N.,  and  Lon.  10°  39'  and  11°  E.  United 
area,  abt.  997  sq.  m.  The  general  features  of  the  coun¬ 
try  are  the  same  as  those  described  in  the  above  article. 
Its  mean  elevation  is,  however,  somewhat  less  than  that 
of  Mecklenburg  Schwerin,  though  the  Ilelpterburg,  near 
Woldeyk,  rises  to  640  ft.  above  the  sea.  The  chief  river 
in  Stargard  is  the  Havel,  and  in  Ratzeburg  the  Stepnitz. 
The  laud  is  divided  among  the  sovereign,  the  nobility, 
and  the  towns,  in  the  proportion  of  about  7-10ths  to  the 
first,  2-10ths  to  the  nobles,  and  110th  to  the  municipal¬ 
ities.  Nearly  |^th  part  of  the  grand-ducal  property  con¬ 
sists  of  forest-lands.  Agriculture  and  cattle-breeding  are 
the  chief  branches  of  industry  here,  as  in  Mecklenburg- 
Schwerin.  The  manufactures  are  even  more  insignif¬ 
icant.  than  in  the  latter  grand-duchy.  The  government 
is  a  feudal  monarchy,  as  in  Mecklenburg-Schwerin. 
Justice  is  administered  in  eight  courts  of  primary  juris¬ 
diction,  the  superior  court  of  Ratzeburg,  and  the  court 
of  chancery  in  New  Strelitz,  from  which  appeal  lies  to 
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the  supreme  tribunal  at  Parchim.  Neu-Strelitz  is  thel 
capital  and  residence  of  the  grand-duke.  The  other 
chief  towns  are  Neu-Brandenburg,  Friedland,  and  Old 
Strelitz.  In  1872  the  army  of  M.-S.  was  incorporated 
with  that  of  Prussia.  P.  95,673.  Hid. M.-S.  was  originally 
peopled  by  the  Heruli  and  the  Vandals,  who  were  ex¬ 
pelled  by  the  Obotrites  in  782.  Charlemagne  tailed  in 
his  attempts  to  reduce  this  tribe  to  subjection;  but  iu 
1159,  Henry  the  Lion  subdued  its  chief,  Niclot,  and 
seized  his  territories.  The  two  lines  ot  Mecklenburg 
and  Werle  were  founded  by  John  the  Theologian,  and 
Niclot,  on  the  death  of  their  father  Henry  Burwin  II., 
in  1236.  The  latter  became  extinct  in  1436.  The  en¬ 
tire  duchy  was  conferred  upon  Wallenstein  by  the 
emperor  Ferdinand  II.,  March  4,  1628;  but  in  1631  it 
was  again  restored  to  Adolphus  Frederick  and  John 
Albert,  the  then  existing  representatives  of  the  lines 
of  Mecklenburg-Schwerin  and  Mecklenburg-GUstrow. 
The  division  of  the  entire  duchy  between  the  grand- 
duchies  of  Strelitz  and  Schwerin  was  effected  March  8, 
1701.  In  1815,  the  dukes  assumed  the  title  of  grand- 
duke. 

Meck'lenblirg',  in  North  Carolina ,  a  S.W.  co.,  adjoin¬ 
ing  South  Carolina  ;  area,  about  640  sq.  ill.  Hirers.  Ca¬ 
tawba  river,  and  McAlpin’s  and  Sugar  creeks.  Surface, 
hilly;  soil,  fertile.  Cup.  Charlotte.  Pop.  (1897)  47,500. 

Meek l«“ii burs:,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of  Schuy¬ 
ler  co.,  about  13  m.  W.  of  Ithaca.  Pop.  (1897)  495. 

Mecklenburg:,  or  Mechlinburg,  in  Tennessee,  a  post¬ 
village  of  Knox  co. 

Mecklenburg;,  in  Virginia ,  a  S.  by  E.  co.,  adjoining  i 
North  Carolina;  area,  about  658  sq.  m.  Hirers.  Roanoke 
and  Meherrin  rivers,  and  Allen’s  and  Bluestone  creeks. 
Surface,  finely  diversified;  soil,  generally  fertile.  Cap. 
Boydtou.  Pop.  (1890)  25,359. 

Mecoin'eter,  n.  [Gr.  i nekos,  length,  and  metron,  meas¬ 
ure.]  (Med.)  A  kind  of  graduated  compass  used  to 
measure  the  length  of  new-born  infants. 

Mec'onate,  n.  [Lat.  me.conatum .]  (Chem.)  A  salt 
obtained  from  mecouic  acid  by  association  with  a 
base. 

Mecon'ic,  a.  [Fr.  meconique,  from  Gr.  mekonikos.]  Be¬ 
longing  or  relating  to,  or  obtained  from  poppies;  as, 
meconic  acid. 

Mecon'ic  Acid,  n.  (Chem.)  A  tribasic  acid  existing 
iu  opium.  It  is  soluble  in  hot  water,  and  crystallizes, 
on  cooling,  in  plates  which  contain  six  equivalents  of 
water  of  crystallization.  It  gives  a  blood-red  color  with 
solution  of  perchloride  of  iron. 

Meco'nina,  Mec'onine,  Meco'nia.  n.  (Chem.) 
A  white,  neutral,  fusible  substance,  procured  from 
opium.  About  2  grains  of  it  are  said  to  be  contained  in 
a  pound  of  opium. 

Meco'nium,  n.  [Lat.;  Gr.  mekonion,  from  mekon, 
poppy.]  The  first  faeces  of  infants. 

Meconon'sis,  n.  [Gr.  mekon,  a  poppy,  and  opsis,  re¬ 
semblance.]  A  gen.  of  plants,  ord.  Papaveracese.  They 
are  herbs,  with  a  yellow  juice,  a  species  of  which,  M. 
diphylla, is  12  to  18  inches  high ;  leaves  pinnately  divided, 
glaucous  beneath  ;  petals,  deep  yellow ;  —  found  in  w  oods 
in  the  U.  States. 

Mecos'ta,  or  Necosta,  in  Michigan,  a  W.  central  co. 
of  the  lower  peninsula;  area,  about  580  sq.  m.  Hirers. 
Maskego  river,  and  several  smaller  streams.  Surface, 
somewhat  diversified ;  soil,  fertile.  Cap.  Big  Rapids. 
Pop.  (1894)  20,730. 

Medal  l,  n.  [Fr.  medaille;  Lat.  metallum,  a  metal.] 
(Numis.)  The  name  applied  to  those  coins  that  are 
cast  on  some  especial  occasion  to  celebrate  some  im¬ 
portant  or  remarkable  event  or  personage;  the  first, 
strictly  speaking,  medals  of  antiquity  being,  undoubt¬ 
edly,  the  medallions  of  the  Romans.  The  greatest  dif¬ 
ference  that  exists  between  the  medals  of  ancient  and 
modern  times  is  owing  to  the  fact  that  those  of  the 
latter  period  have  often  portraits  of  illustrious  person¬ 
ages  who  are  not  of  regal  origin,  while  those  of  the 
former  never  bear  any  but  royal  or  imperial  celebri¬ 
ties.  The  study  of  this  branch  of  science  and  art  is  in¬ 
dispensable  to  archaeology,  and,  indeed,  to  a  thorough 
acquaintance  with  the  fine  arts.  Medals  indicate  the 
names  of  provinces  and  cities,  while  determining  their 
position,  and  they  also  present  pictures  of  many  places 
celebrated  in  history.  They  also  fix  the  period  of  events, 
determine  occasionally  their  character,  and  at  the  same 
time  enable  us  to  trace  the  different  races  of  sovereigns 
who  at  various  times  have  governed  particular  parts  of 
the  world.  They  also  show  us  the  different  metallur¬ 
gical  processes ;  they  enable  us  to  discover  the  various 
alloys,  the  mode  of  gilding  and  plaiting  practised  by  the 
ancients,  the  metals  which  they  used,  and  their  weights 
and  measures;  their  different  modes  of  reckoning,  the 
names,  titles,  and  orders  of  their  various  magistrates 
and  princes,  while  also  giving  us  their  portraits  ;  their 
different  characters,  modes  of  worship,  with  all  their 
attributes  and  ceremonies,  are  likewise  disclosed,  and 
in  fact  everything  that  pertains  particularly  to  civil, 
military,  and  religious  usages.  The  ancient  medals 
were  either  struck  or  cast;  some,  however,  were  first 
cast  and  then  struck.  Medals  have  two  sides  :  the  ob¬ 
verse  side,  (pars  adversa,  antica,  I’avers,)  which  contains 
a  portrait  of  the  person  in  whose  honor  it  was  struck, 
or  other  figures  relating  to  him.  This  portrait  consists 
either  of  the  head  alone,  or  the  bust,  or  of  a  half-  or  full- 
length  figure.  The  reverse  of  the  medal  (pars  adversa, 
postica,  le  revers)  contains  mythological,  allegorical,  or 
other  figures.  The  words  which  are  around  the  border 
form  what  is  termed  the  legend,  while  those  in  the  cen¬ 
tre  are  the  inscription.  Of  all  medals  those  from  Egypt 
are  the  most  ancient;  and  next  to  these  rank  those  of 
Greece,  the  latter  far  surpassing  the  former  in  beauty 
of  design  and  clearness  of  execution.  Those  of  ancient 


Rome  are  extremely  beautiful,  the  engraving  being  fine, 
the  taste  unexceptionable,  and  the  invention  simple. 
These  latter  are  divided  into  two  classes  —  consular  and 
imperial.  Of  these  the  former  are  the  most  ancient,  for 
the  copper  and  silver  ones  do  not  go  further  back  than 
the  484th  year  of  the  Roman  period,  while  those  of  gold 
do  not  extend  further  back  than  to  the  year  546.  The 
imperial  medals  first  commenced  under  Julius  Caesar, 
and  continued  until  the  year  A.  D.  260,  the  Lower  Empire 
containing  a  space  of  1,200  years,  ending  with  the  cap¬ 
ture  of  Constantinople.  In  the  arrangement  of  medals, 
it  is  observed,  in  an  article  in  the  "  Encyclopaedia  Bri- 
tannica,”  that  a  general  uniformity  is  no  slight  gain, 
and  may  reconcile  us  to  partial  defects.  These  defects 
must  be  remedied,  in  large  collections,  by  the  use  of 
cross  references  from  one  cabinet  to  another,  and  by  the 
formation  of  independent  series  to  illustrate  the  gen¬ 
eral  one.  The  latter  suggestion  is  well  worthy  of  care¬ 
ful  consideration.  A  series  illustrative  of  Greek  art, 
and  another  of  Roman  art,  might  be  formed.  A  series 
of  portraits,  and  another  of  groups,  would  be  equally 
valuable.  Others  might  be  made  to  show  the  changes 
of  states,  by  the  weights  and  values  of  the  materials 
used  in  their  construction,  while  illustrating  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  particular  country  or  city  in  question. 

Med'alet,  n.  A  small  medal. 

Medal'll?,  a.  Pertaining  or  having  reference  to  a 
medal  or  medals  ;  as,  “  medallic  history.”—//.  Walpole. 

Medallion,  (me-ddl’yon,)  n.  [Fr.  medallion,  from  me- 
duille,  medal.]  (Numis.)  A  name  given  to  coins  struck 
in  Rome  and  in  the  provinces  under  the  empire,  which, 
in  gold  or  silver,  exceed  in  size  the  largest  coins  of 
which  the  name  and  value  are  known  in  their  respective 
metals  :  viz.,  the  aureus  in  gold,  and  the  denarius  in  sil¬ 
ver.  It  has  been  doubted  whether  they  were  intended 
for  the  purpose  of  circulation,  or  merely  struck,  like 
modern  medals,  to  commemorate  persons  or  events. 

(Arch.)  Any  circular  tablet,  resembling  a  medal,  on 
which  figures  are  embossed. 

Med'allist,  n.  [Fr.  midailliste .]  One  who  is  skilled 
in  medals;  a  virtuoso  in  medals. —  One  who  has  gained 
a  medal  as  the  reward  of  merit;  as,  a  gold-medallist  at 
the  English  universities. 

Medal'lurgy.n.  [Eng.  medal,  and  Gr.  irgein,  to  work  ] 
The  art  of  making  or  striking  medals. 

Med'ara,  in  Ohio,  a  village  of  Putnam  co. 

Meda'ry,  in  South  Dakota,  a  township  of  Brookings  co. 

Moda'r.v,  in  Wisconsin,  a  post-office  of  La  Crosse  co.,  on 
the  C.,  M.  &  St.  P.  R.  R. 

Meda'rysville,  in  Indiana,  a  post-village  of  Pulaski 
co.,  about  46  m.  N.  of  La  Fayette. 

Meddle,  (med’dl,)  v.n.  [Belg.  middelen,  to  intervene; 
Ger.  mittler ;  Goth,  mildumunds,  a  mediator.  Allied  to 
Middle,  q.n.]  To  interfere;  to  interpose  or  intervene 
inopportunely  or  officiously;  to  thrust  one’s  self  into  a 
matter  which  does  not  concern  one;  to  mix  one’s  self 
in  a  prying,  offensive,  or  improper  manner;  to  make 
mischief;  to  handle,  as  the  business  of  another;  —  usu¬ 
ally  preceding  with,  and  frequently  in. 

**  Every  fool  will  be  meddling.'' — Prov.  xx.  3. 

To  meddle  and  make,  to  thrust  one’s  self  forward  offi¬ 
ciously  into  the  concerns  of  another. 

Med'dler,  n.  One  who  meddles;  an  intrusively  officious 
person  ;  a  busybody  :  one  who  pokes  his  nose  into  other 
people's  business;  one  who  interferes  in  matters  with 
which  he  has  no  concern. 

Med'dlesome,  a.  Given  to  meddling;  apt  to  inter¬ 
pose  in  the  affairs  of  others;  prone  to  officiously  inter¬ 
fere  with  others;  as,  a  meddlesome  woman. 

Med'dlesoiiieness,  n.  Quality  of  being  meddlesome ; 
disposition  of  a  busybody. 

Med'dling',  a.  Officious ;  busy  in  other  persons’  affairs. 

— n.  Officious  interposition. 

Med  dling;ly,  adv.  Officiously;  interposingly ;  pry- 
ingly ;  interferingly. 

Mede'a.  (Fabulous  History.)  A  celebrated  magi¬ 
cian,  daughter  of  iEetes,  king  of  Colchis,  and  the  niece 
of  Circe.  When  Jason  came  to  Colchis  in  quest  of  the 
golden  fleece,  Medea  became  enamoured  of  him,  and  it 
was  toiler  arts  that  the  Argonauts  owed  their  preserva¬ 
tion.  (See  Jason.)  Medea  had  an  interview  with  her 
lover  in  the  temple  of  Hecate,  where  they  bound  them¬ 
selves  by  the  most  solemn  oaths,  and  promised  eternal 
fidelity.  No  sooner  had  Jason  overcome  all  the  diffi¬ 
culties  which  iEetes  had  placed  in  his  way,  than  Medea 
embarked  with  the  conquerors  for  Greece.  To  stop  the 
pursuit  of  her  father,  she  tore  to  pieces  her  brother 
Ahsyrtus,  and  left  his  mangled  limbs  in  the  pass  through 
which  iEetes  was  to  pass.  When  Jason  reached  Iolclios, 
the  return  of  the  Argonauts  was  universally  celebrated  ; 
but  iEson,  the  father  of  Jason,  was  unable  to  assist  at 
the  solemnity,  on  account  of  the  infirmities  of  his  age. 
Medea,  at  her  husband’s  request,  removed  the  weakness 
of  iEson,  and,  by  the  juice  of  certain  herbs,  restored 
him  to  the  vigor  of  youth.  Her  conduct,  however,  to 
the  daughter  of  Pelias,  and  her  refusal  to  bring  Pelias 
to  life  after  they  boiled  his  flesh  in  a  caldron,  greatly 
irritated  the  people  of  Iolchos.and  Medea,  with  her  hus¬ 
band,  fled  to  Corinth,  to  avoid  the  resentment  of  an  of¬ 
fended  populace.  Here  they  lived  for  ten  years ;  but 
the  love  of  Jason  for  Glauce,  the  king’s  daughter,  soon 
interrupted  their  mutual  harmony,  and  Medea  was  di¬ 
vorced.  Medea  revenged  the  infidelity  of  Jason  by 
causing  the  death  of  Glance  and  the  destruction  of  her 
family.  (See  Gi.auus.)  This  act  was  followed  by  an¬ 
other  more  atrocious.  Medea  killed  two  other  children 
in  their  father’s  presence,  and  when  he  attempted  to 
punish  the  barbarity,  she  fled  through  the  air  upon  a 
chariot  drawn  by  winged  dragons.  From  Corinth  Me¬ 
dea  went  to  Athens,  where  she  married  king  Algeus. 
From  her  connection  with  iEgeus,  Medea,  had  2  son. 
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who  was  called  Medus.  She  fled  at  length  from  Athens, 
after  having  attempted  to  poison  Theseus  at  a  feast,  and 
went  to  Colchis,  where,  according  to  some,  she  was  re¬ 
conciled  to  Jason,  who  had  sought  her  in  her  uative 
country,  after  her  sudden  departure  from  Corinth.  The 
story  of  Medea’s  life  has  furnished  a  subject  for  both 
ancient  and  modern  tragic  writers;  Euripides,  Seneca, 
and  Corneille  being  the  principal. 

jledeali,  ( me'de-a ,)  a  fortified  town  of  Algeria,  <10  m. 
S.S.W.  of  Algiers;  pop.  4,000. 

Med'eba.  (Script.)  A  town  east  of  the  Jordan,  in  the 
tribe  of  Reuben,  (Jos/ i.  xiii.  9,  16.)  Near  it  the  army 
of  David  gained  a  great  victory,  (1  CVir.  xix.  7.)  Long 
afterwards,  it  fell  again  into  the  hands  of  the  Moabites, 
its  ancient  masters,  (Num.  xxi.  30;  Isa.  xv.  2.)  Its 
ruins,  on  rising  ground  a  few  miles  S.E.  of  Heshbon, 
still  retain  the  old  name. 

Jletlellin,  ( ma-del-yeen ',)  a  city  of  the  U.  States  of  Co¬ 
lombia,  abt.  48  m.  S.E.  of  Antioquia.  It  has  an  eleva¬ 
tion  of  5,030  ft.  above  sea-level,  and  is  the  principal  en¬ 
trepot  for  the  produce  of  the  surrounding  territory. 
Pop.  15,000. 

Medellin',  a  river  of  Mexico,  flows  through  the  State 
of  Vera  Cruz  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

Medeo'la,  n.  [Named  after  Medea,  from  its  supposed 
medicinal  virtues.]  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants,  order 
Biliace.se ,  including  the  Cucumber  Root,  or  Indian  Cu¬ 
cumber,  M.  Virginica,  1-2  feet  high,  and  remarkable 
for  the  symmetry  of  its  form,  and  its  root  shaped  like  a 
cucumber.  It  is  common  in  woods  in  the  U.  States,  and 
is  said  to  possess  diuretic  properties. 

Med'field.  in  Massachusetts,  a  post-village  and  town¬ 
ship  of  Norfolk  county,  abt.  18  m.  S.W.  of  the  city  of 
Boston. 

Med'ford,  in  Maine,  a  post-township  of  Piscataquis 
co. 

Med'ford,  in  Massachusetts,  a  post-village  and  town¬ 
ship  of  Middlesex  county,  about  5  miles  N.W.  of  Bos¬ 
ton. 

Med  ford,  in  Minnesota,  a  post-village  and  township 
of  Steele  county,  about  9  miles  south  of  Fari¬ 
bault. 

Med'ford,  in  New  Jersey,  a  post-village  and  township 
of  Burlington  county,  about  7  miles  south  of  Mount 
Holly. 

Medford,  in  New  Tori it,  a  village  of  Suffolk  co.,  abt.  55 
m.  E.  of  Brooklyn. 

Me'dia.  [Heb.  Madai .]  (Anc.  Geog.)  A  country  of 
Asia,  which  extended  on  the  W.  and  S.  of  the  Cas¬ 
pian  Sea,  from  Armenia  and  Assyria  on  the  N.  and  YV\, 
to  Farsistan  or  Persia  prope  on  the  S.;  and  included 
the  districts  now  called  Shirvau,  Aderbeitzan,  Ghilan, 
Mazanderan,  and  Irak  Adjemi.  It  covered  a  territory 
larger  than  that  of  Spain,  lying  between  32°  and  40°  of 
N.  Lat.,  and  was  one  of  the  most  fertile  and  earliest 
cultivated  among  the  kingdoms  of  Asia.  It  had  two 
grand  divisions,  of  which  the  N.W.  was  called  Atropatene, 
or  Lesser  Media,  and  the  S.,  Greater  Media.  The  former 
corresponds  to  the  modern  Aderbeitzan,  now,  as  for¬ 
merly,  a  province  of  the  Persian  empire,  on  the  W.  of 
the  Caspian,  surrounded  by  high  mountains  of  the  Tau- 
ritic  range,  except  towards  the  east,  where  the  river 
Kur,  or  Cyrus,  discharges  its  waters  into  the  Caspian. 
The  Greater  Media  corresponds  principally  to  the  mod¬ 
ern  Irak  Adjemi,  or  Persian  Irak.  Ecbatana  was  the 
ancient  capital.  Media  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  inde¬ 
pendent  kingdoms  of  which  history  makes  mention. 
Berosus  states  that  the  Medes  had  conquered  Babylon 
B.c.  2,000,  and  that  the  dynasty  lasted  224  years.  Raw- 
linson  (Anc.  Monarchies,  iii.  ch.  vi.),  who  ranks  Media 
third  among  the  five  great  monarchies  of  the  ancient 
world,  declares  that  Median  history  from  B.c.  2234  to  B.c. 
835  is  a  blank.  The  Medians  were  in  language,  reli¬ 
gion,  and  manners  very  nearly  allied  to  the  Persians. 
After  they  had  skaken  off  the  yoke  of  the  Assyrians, 
their  tribes  united  about  708  B.  c.,  according  to  the  com¬ 
mon  account,  and  chose  Dejoces  (Ivai-Kobad)  for  their 
chief.  His  son  Phraortes,  or  Arphaxad,  subdued  the 
Persians.  Cyaxares  (Kai-Kaous),  the  son  of  Phraortes, 
in  alliance  with  Nabopolassar,  king  of  Babylon,  over¬ 
threw  the  Assyrian  empire  about  604  B.  c.,  and  spread 
the  terror  of  his  arms  as  far  as  Egypt.  He  was  succeeded 
by  his  son  Astyages  (Asdehak),  who  was  deposed  (560 
B.  C.)  by  his  own  grandson  Cyrus  ( Kai-Khflsru),  king  of 
Persia ;  and  from  this  time  the  two  nations  are  spoken 
of  as  one  people.  Ecbatana,  the  capital  of  M.,  became 
the  summer  residence  of  the  Persian  kings.  After  the 
death  of  Alexander  the  Great  (324  B.  c.),  the  N.W.  por¬ 
tion  (Atropatene)  became  a  separate  kingdom,  and  ex¬ 
isted  till  the  time  of  Augustus;  the  other  portion,  under 
the  name  of  Great  Media,  forming  a  part  of  the  Syrian 
monarchy.  Media  was  on  several  occasions  separated 
from  Persia.  In  152  B.  c.,  Mithridates  I.  took  Great 
Media  from  the  Syrians,  and  annexed  it  to  the  Parthian 
empire,  and  about  36  b.  c.  it  had  a  king  of  its  own, 
named  Artavasdes,  against  whom  Mark  Antony  made 
war.  Under  the  Sassanian  dynasty,  the  whole  of  Media 
was  united  to  Persia. 

Media,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-borough,  cap.  of  Delaware 
co.,  15  m.  W.S.W.  of  Philadelphia.  Pop.  (1897)  3,100. 

Mediae'val,  Medie'val,  a.  [Lat.  medius,  middle, 
andartrwm,age.  See  Age.]  Pertaining  or  having  reference 
to  the  Middle  Ages  •.  as,  mediseval  history,  mediseval 
architecture. 

Mediseval  or  Gothic  Architecture.  Before 
the  reign  of  Constantine,  Christian  architecture  can 
scarcely  be  said  to  have  had  any  existence;  and  when, 
at  his  conversion,  the  empire  became  nominally  Chris¬ 
tian,  the  existing  temples  were  found  unsuited  to  the 
requirements  of  the  faith  which  he  professed.  But  the 
basilica,  or  secular  hall  of  justice,  furnished  a  type  as 


susceptible  of  development  as  it  was  preeminently 
adapted  for  the  accommodation  of  large  bodies  of 
worshippers.  An  oblong  area,  broken  by  two  rows  of 
columns  into  three  divisions,  the  central  being  the 
widest,  furnished  a  plan  which  might  be  amplified  to 
any  extent,  while  the  tribunal  of  the  magistrate  and 


Fig.  1746.  —  baths  of  diocletian.  (Now  used  as  a  church.) 

liis  assessors  presented  the  model  for  the  arrangement 
of  the  altar  with  the  seats  of  the  bishop  and  presbyters. 
In  this  form  we  have  the  genuine  precursor  of  the  most 
complicated  Gothic  buildings;  and  the  type  of  the 
Roman  basilica  is  reproduced  uninjured  in  Cologne.  In 
the  construction  of  these  basilicas  the  architecture  of 
the  entablature  is  seen  combined  with  that  of  the  arch. 
Their  columns  were  frequently  the  spoils  of  ruined 
heathen  temples ;  but  the  greater  difficulty  of  procuring 
architraves  led  to  a  larger  employment  of  the  arch,  and 
this  in  its  turn  to  the  construction  of  groined  vaults. 
Here  the  Christian  architects  had  only  to  revert  to  the 
forms  presented  by  earlier  Roman  buildings.  The 
Temple  of  Peace  at  Rome  exhibited  the  profound  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  Romans  in  the  practice  of  vaulting;  nor 
was  this  knowledge  lost  in  the  decline  of  Roman  archi¬ 
tecture  down  to  the  days  of  Diocletian.  In  the  baths  of 
this  emperor  are  to  be  seen  not  only  groined  vaults  in 
three  divisions,  whose  span  is  nearly  seventy  feet,  but 
at  the  back  of  each  springer  a  buttress,  precisely  of  the 
nature  of  a  flying-buttress,  is  contrived  to  counteract 
the  thrusts  of  the  vaulting.  If  a  comparison  be  made 
between  this  large  hall  (now  used  as  a  church)  of  the 
baths  of  Diocletian  (Fig.  1746)  with  the  nave  of  a  Gothic 
church,  the  contrast  will  be  found  to  be  more  such  as 
must  result  from  the  nature  and  employment  of  the 
materials,  than  from  difference  of  style.  The  full  de¬ 
velopment  of  Gothic  vaulting,  which  was  the  forerunner 
of  the  whole  style,  was  first  carried  out  in  the  royal  do¬ 
main  in  France  about  the  middle  of  the  12th  century. 
The  Normans  had  settled  in  the  north  of  France  more 
than  a  century  before  this,  and  had  applied  their  tal¬ 
ents  and  the  fruit  of  their  conquests  to  the  building  of 
splendid  temples  in  honor  of  their  victories.  In  doing 


Fig.  1747.  —  LATE  NORMAN  DOORWAY. 
(From  Middleton  Stoney,  Oxon,  England,  1160.) 


so,  they  followed  outthe  round-arched  style,  andbrought 
it  forward  by  a  great  stride  towards  true  Gothic.  (See 
Norman  Architecture.)  South  of  the  royal  domain,  in 
Burgundy,  there  had  existed  for  centuries  great  estab¬ 
lishments  of  monks,  famous  for  their  architecture.  The 
Abbey  of  Cluny  was  their  central  seat,  whence  they 
sent  out  colonies,  and  built  abbeys  after  the  model  of 
the  parent  one.  The  style  in  which  they  worked  was 
also  an  advanced  Romanesque,  but  different  from  that 
of  the  Normans.  Between  these  two  provinces  lay  the 
royal  domain.  Owing  to  the  weak  state  of  the  kingdom, 
architecture  had  hitherto  made  little  progress  in  the 
Isle  of  France.  About  the  beginning  of  the  12tli  cent, 
the  monarchy  revived,  and  for  the  next  two  centuries 
was  governed  by  wise  and  powerful  monarchs,  who  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  reestablishing  the  royal  supremacy.  A  new 
impulse  was  thus  given  to  the  literature  and  arts  of  the 
country,  by  which  architecture  profited  largely.  From 


the  state  of  ruin  into  which  the  kingdom  had  fallen, 
there  were  almost  no  churches  existing  worthy  of  the 
new  state  of  things.  New  and  great  designs  were 
formed  :  hitherto,  almost  all  the  important  churches  of 
France  were  abbey  churches ;  now,  under  the  royal  pat¬ 
ronage,  cathedrals  were  to  be  built.  The  bishops,  en¬ 
vious  of  the  power  of  the  monks,  lent  their  powerful 
aid,  and  the  whole  of  the  laity  joined  heartily  in  the 
work.  With  such  a  universal  impulse,  no  wonder  that 
architecture  took  a  great  stride,  and  new  forms  were 
introduced.  It  is  to  this  period  and  people  that  we  owe 
the  development  of  the  true  or  pointed  Gothic  style. 
The  earliest  example  we  have  of  the  fully  developed 
Gothic  style  is  the  Cathedral  of  St.  Denis,  in  which  are 
deposited  the  remains  of  the  kings  of  France.  It  was 
founded  by  the  Abbe  Suger  in  1144.  The  Cathedral  of 
Notre  Dame  of  Paris  soon  followed,  and  almost  contem¬ 
porary  with  it  arose  the  magnificent  cathedrals  of  Char¬ 
tres,  Rheims,  Amiens,  Beauvais,  Bourges,  and  a  host  of 
others.  Another  cause  which  tended  much  to  hasten 
the  progress  of  the  style  was  the  invention,  about  the 
same  time,  of  painted  glass.  The  Romanesque  architects 
had  been  in  the  habit  of  decorating  their  churches  with 
frescoes  and  other 
paintings ;  but  this 
new  mode  of  intro¬ 
ducing  the  most 
brilliant  colors  into 
their  designs  was 
at  once  seized  upon 
by  the  northern 
architects.  The 
small  circular  arch¬ 
ed  windows,  which 
were  still  in  many 
instances  retained 
long  after  the 
pointed  arch  had 
become  usual  in  the 
vaulting,  no  longer 
sufficed  to  light 
the  churches  when 
filled  with  stained 
glass.  They  were 
therefore  enlarged, 
two  or  three  even 
were  thrown  into 
one,  divided  only  by 
mullions;  this 
compound  window 
was  again  increased 
until  the  compart¬ 
ment  of  the  clere¬ 
story  became  almost 
wholly  absorbed. 

The  architects  were  Pig.  1748. 

then  forced  to  con-  from  nStre  dame,  (Paris), 
form  the  arches  of 

their  windows  to  the  pointed  outline  of  the  side-arches 
of  the  vaulting.  This  desire  for  more  and  more  space 
for  stained  glass  was  the  origin  of  the  window-tracery, 
which  forms  so  beautiful  a  feature  of  the  style.  It  is 
the  last  attenuated  remains  of  the  wall-space  of  the 
clere-story,  which  was  at  last  entirely  absorbed.  Figure 
1748,  from  Notre  Dame,  is  a  good  illustration  of  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  the  French-Gothic.  The  left-hand  portion  of 
the  elevation  shows  the  mode  of  fenestration  adopted. 
The  clere-story  windows  are  small ;  and.  in  order  to  give 
more  light,  the  vault  of  the  gallery  next  the  window  is 
kept  very  high.  This  was  the  original  design  ;  but 
during  the  construction  of  the  cathedral,  the  importance 
of  stained-glass  had  become  so  great,  that  the  design 
was  altered  to  give  larger  windows  for  its  display,  as 
shown  on  the  right-hand  portion  of  the  elevation.  These 
windows  also  show  the  simple  early  forms  of  tracery ; 
that  in  the  aisle  windows  being  later 
and  more  advanced.  Fig.  1749  shows 
two  bays  from  Tournay  Cathedral, 
and  is  a  good  specimen  of  the  mode 
in  which  the  whole  space  of  the  side- 
walls  was  made  available  for  window 
tracery  and  stained  glass.  The  fur¬ 
ther  history  of  Gothic  architecture  in 
France  is  simply  the  following  out, 
to  their  furthest  limits,  the  principles 
above  indicated,  on  which  the  early 
architects  had  unconsciously  been 
working  when  they  originated  the 
style.  So  long  as  the  Gothic  archi¬ 
tects  worked  on  these  principles, 
they  advanced  and  improved  their 
architecture.  When,  however,  the 
style  had  become  fully  developed 
and  matured  (about  1300  a.  d.),  the 
spirit  of  progress  died.  No  new  fea¬ 
tures  were  developed.  The  architects 
seemed  to  think  that  in  its  main  ele¬ 
ments  their  style  was  complete,  and 
contented  themselves  with  continu¬ 
ing  the  traditional  style  of  their  fore¬ 
runners,  pushing  to  their  extremest 
limits  the  principles  handed  down  to 
them.  Thus,  the  height  of  the  cathe¬ 
drals  was  extended  till,  at  Beauvais, 
it  exceeded  the  power  of  the  arch i-  Fig.  1749. 

tects  to  prop  up  the  vaulting.  The  From  the  Cathedral 
system  of  buttresses  and  pinnacles  0  TouruaY- 
was  developed  with  the  utmost  skill, 
till  at  last  the  original  simplicity  and  repose  of  the  de¬ 
signs  were  lost,  and  the  exteriors  presented  an  elaborate 
system  of  scaffolding  and  propping-up  in  stone.  The 
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beautiful  forms  of  the  early  tracery  became  distorted 
into  all  manner  of  flowing  curves,  graceful  but  unmean¬ 
ing,  of  the  Flamboyant  period;  and,  in  short,  the  art 
became  lost  in  mere  cleverness  of  design  and  dexterity 
of  execution,  and  the  architect’s  place  was  usurped  by 
the  mason.  It  is  in  the  cathedrals  of  the  12th  and 
13th  centuries,  above  referred  to,  that  we  find  the 
noblest  development  of  the  Gothic  style.  Everything 
tended  to  make  them  so.  The  nation  was  united  in  the 
•effort — all  the  science,  all  the  arts,  all  the  learning  of 
the  times  were  centred  in  the  Church.  In  it,  and  that 
almost  exclusively,  the  sculptor,  the  painter,  the  his¬ 
torian,  the  moralist,  and  the  divine,  all  found  scope  for 
the  expression  of  their  ideas  on  the  sculptured  walls, 
porches,  and  niches,  or  the  painted  windows  of  the 
cathedrals  —  the  churches  of  the  people.  The  progress 
of  this  style  in  other  countries  is  no  less  remarkable. 
At  no  time  in  the  world’s  history  did  any  style  of  archi¬ 
tecture  ever  spread  so  wide,  or  give  rise,  in  so  short  a 
time,  to  so  many  splendid  buildings.  No  sooner  had 
the  style  been  invented  in  the  central  provinces  of 
France,  than  it  immediately  spread  over  the  whole  of 
the  west  of  Europe,  superseding  all  other  styles,  and 
producing  similar  splendid  buildings  wherever  it  went. 
The  Germans  were  nearly  a  century  in  adopting  the 
pointed  style  after  its  invention  in  France  ;  and  when  it 
was  introduced,  it  retained  the  appearance  of  a  foreign 
importation.  It  was  nowhere  so  completely  naturalized 
-as  in  England,  where  the  Gothic  style  lasted  even  longer 
than  in  France.  The  so-called  beauties  of  the  German- 
gothic  are,  for  the  most  part,  to  be  regarded  rather  as 
•excellent  specimens  of  masonry  than  as  artistic  develop¬ 
ments  of  the  style.  The  open-work  spires,  for  example, 
are  fine  pieces  of  construction,  and  have  a  striking 
effect ;  but  from  the  first  there  is  a  tendency  to  commit 
the  work  to  masons,  who  rejoice  in  displaying  their 
■manual  dexterity.  The  later  Gothic  in  Germany  is  the 
most  splendid  development  of  the  stone-cutter’s  art  and 
the  draughtsman’s  ingenuity;  these  run  riot,  while  the 
artist  is  entirely  wanting.  The  Gothic  style  might  be 
traced  in  all  countries  of  Western  Europe;  but  it  is 
only  in  France  and  England  that  it  had  a  complete  ex¬ 
istence, —  there  it  was  born,  arrived  at  maturity,  and 
died,  leaving  architecture  in  the  hands  of  trade-corpora¬ 
tions,  who  acted  independently  of  the  directing  mind. 
In  their  hands,  architecture  became  masonic  skill,  and 
Gothic  was  finally  superseded  by  the  revival  of  classic 
architecture  in  the  16th  century. 

Medise'valism,  Medie'valism,  n.  Spirit  of  the 
institutions,  manners,  and  practices  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

Mediae'valist,  n.  One  who  is  skilled  in  the  history, 
manners,  and  character  of  the  Middle  Ages ;  one  who 
advocates  the  customs  and  practices  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

Me'dial,  a.  [Fr.  medial;  L.  Lat.  medialis,  from  Lat. 
medius,  mid,  middle.  See  Mean.]  Noting  a  mean  or 
average ;  mean  ;  middle. 

Medial  alligation.  ( Arith .)  The  method  of  finding 
the  price  or  quality  of  a  compound  of  several  simple 
ingredients,  each  of  which  has  a  known  price  or  quality. 

Me'dian,  a.  [Lat.  medianus. ]  Traversing  the  middle ; 
as,  a  median  channel. 

Median  line.  (Anat.)  A  vertical  line,  supposed  to 
divide  a  body  longitudinally  into  two  equal  parts. 

Me'diant,  n.  [From  Lat.  medius,  middle.]  ( Anat .)  The 
space  left  in  the  median  line  of  the  chest  by  the  non¬ 
approximation  of  the  two  lungs.  It  extends  from  the 
sternum  in  front  to  the  spine  behind,  and  contains  all 
the  thoracic  viscera  excepting  the  lungs. 

Medias' tine,  Medias'tiiniill,  n.  [L.  Lat.  medias¬ 
tinum,  from  Lat.  medius,  middle  ]  (Anat.)  The  mem¬ 
braneous  septum,  formed  by  the  duplicature  of  the 
pleura,  that  divides  the  cavity  of  the  chest  into  2  parts. 
It  is  divided  iuto  an  anterior  and  posterior  portion. 

Me  diate,  a.  [Fr.  mediat ;  L.  Lat.  mediatus,  from  me¬ 
dius.  See  Mean.]  Middle;  interposed ;  intervening; 
being  between  two  extremes. 

“  We  hover  in  a  mediate  state  betwixt  infinity  and  nothing." — Prior. 

— Acting  by  a  mean,  or  through  an  intervening  agent, 
cause,  or  instrument. —  Obtained  by  a  medium;  as, 
“ mediate  knowledge.”  —  Sir  W.  Hamilton. 

— 1>.  a.  To  come  into  or  be  in  the  middle  or  midst,  or  be¬ 
tween  two.  (E.)  —  To  interpose  between  parties  as  the 
common  friend  of  each ;  to  act  indifferently  between 
contending  parties  with  a  view  to  reconciliation  ;  to  in¬ 
tercede  ;  to  interpose ;  to  arbitrate  ;  to  play  the  part  of 
go-between ;  to  act  as  umpire ;  as,  to  mediate  between 
husband  and  wife. 

— 1>.  n.  To  effect  by  mediation,  interposition,  or  arbitra¬ 
tion  between  parties ;  as,  to  mediate  a  peace. 

Me'diately ,  adv.  By  means,  or  by  a  secondary  cause, 
acting  between  the  first  cause  and  the  effect ;  in  a  me¬ 
diate  manner. 

Me'd  lateness,  n.  State,  quality,  or  condition  of  being 
mediate. 

Media'tion,  n.  [Fr. ;  L.  Lat.  mediatio.]  Act  of  medi¬ 
ating;  interposition;  intervention;  arbitrative  agency. 
— Agency  interposed  for  reconciliation  or  adjustment  of 
differences;  intercession;  entreaty  on  behalf  of  another. 

Mediatiza'tion,  n.  [Fr.  mediatisation.]  Act  of  me¬ 
diatizing. 

(Hist.)  The  annexation  of  the  smaller  German  sover¬ 
eignties  to  larger  contiguous  states,  which  took  place  on 
a  large  scale,  after  the  dissolution  of  the  Gorman  em¬ 
pire  in  1806.  The  same  thing  had  been  done  on  various 
occasions  during  the  continuance  of  the  empire;  and 
the  dominions  so  annexed  were  said  to  be  mediatized, 
i.  e.  made  mediately  instead  of  immediately  dependent 
on  the  empire.  The  term  was  retained  when  the  abo¬ 
lition  of  the  German  union  had  rendered  it  in  strictness 
inappropriate-  A  few  more  were  mediatized  after  the 


peace  of  1815.  After  the  victory  of  Sadowa.  Prussia 
mediatized  Hanover  and  many  principalities  of  Northern 
Germany. 

Me'diatize,  v.  a.  [Fr.  midiatiser.]  To  make  mediately 
instead  of  immediately  dependent;  to  annex. 

Me'diator,  n.  [Fr.  mediateur  ;  L.  Lat.  mediator ,  from 
medio,  mediatus,  from  Lat.  medius.  See  Mean.]  One 
who  mediates  or  interposes  between  parties  at  variance, 
for  the  purpose  of  reconciling  them ;  an  intercessor ; 
an  advocate ;  a  propitiator ; — hence,  in  the  highest  sense, 
Christ,  as  our  advocate  and  intercessor  with  God  the 
Father,  is  called  the  Mediator. 

Mediato  rial.  Me'diatnry,  a.  Belonging  or  be¬ 
fitting  a  mediator;  pertaining  or  having  reference  to 
mediation  or  interposition;  as,  “Christ’s  mediatorial 
office.”  —  Fiddes. 

Mediato'rially,  adv.  In  the  manner  of  a  mediator  ; 
by  intercession. 

Me'diatorsllip,  n.  The  office  of  a  mediator. 

Me'diatory,  a.  Same  as  Mediatorial,  q.  v. 

Me'diatress,  Me'diatrix,  n.  [ Fr.  mediatrice ;  Lat. 
mediatrix .]  A  female  mediator. 

Med'ic,  a.  Medical ;  having  reference  to  medicine,  (r.) 

Med'icafole,  a.  [Lat.  medicabilis,  from  medicare.]  That 
may  be  medicated,  cured,  or  healed. 

.lledica'go,  n.  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants,  order  Faba- 
cese.  The  Noue-such,  M.  lupulina,  is  common  in  fields 
from  Canada  to  Florida.  Its  leaves  resemble  those  of 
clover ;  it  gives  from  May  to  Oct.  yellow  flowers  in 
small  spikes ;  and  its  pods  are  somewhat  spiral,  a  form 
which  characterizes  the  genus.  —  The  Lucern  Medick, 
M.  sativa,  is  a  deep-rooting,  perennial  plant,  sending  up 
numerous,  tall  and  slender,  clover-like  shoots,  with 
spikes  of  blue  or  violet  flowers.  It  is  a  native  of 
Europe,  where  it  is  highly  valued  as  a  forage-plant.  It 
has  been  naturalized  and  cultivated  to  some  extent  in 
this  country,  but  has  hitherto  proved  of  less  value  than 
clover.  —  M.  intertexta,  the  Hedge-hog,  M.  scutellata, 
the  Snail,  and  other  species,  natives  of  Europe,  are 
cultivated  in  our  gardens  more  for  the  curiosity  of  their 
pods  than  for  the  beauty  of  their  flowers. 

Metrical,  a.  [Fr.;  L.  Lat.  medicalis  —  medicus,  per¬ 
taining  to  healing,  a  healer,  physician,  from  mede.or,  to 
heal,  to  cure;  probably  allied  to  Gr.  medos,  care,  and 
medomai,  to  take  care  of.]  Relating  or  pertaining  to 
medicine,  or  the  art  of  curing  or  healing  diseases;  hav¬ 
ing  to  do  with  medicine;  as,  the  medical  profession, 
medical  knowledge,  a  medical  book. — Containing  that 
which  medicates,  cures,  or  heals ;  medicinal ;  tending  to 
cure;  restorative;  as,  the  medical  virtues  of  quinine. — 
Originated,  adapted,  or  promoted  to  instruct  in  the 
knowledge  of  medical  science ;  as,  a  medical  class,  a 
medical  school,  a  medical  degree. 

Medical  rubber,  a  coarse  towel  used  for  drying  and  ap¬ 
plying  friction  to  the  body  after  a  bath. 

Medical  Jurisprudence,  is  that  department  of 
science  in  which  medical  knowledge  is  called  in  to  the 
aid  of  legislation,  and  consists  in  the  application  of  the 
principles  of  medical  science  to  the  administration  of 
justice,  and  the  preservation  of  the  public  health.  Even 
as  early  as  the  institution  of  the  Mosaic  economy,  we 
find  traces  of  a  medical  jurisprudence,  when  the  judges 
were  enjoined  to  consult  the  priests,  who  were  then  the 
only  physicians,  on  the  modes  of  distinguishing  leprosy 
from  other  diseases,  Ac.  In  ancient  Greece,  though  the 
principles  of  medical  science  were  successfully  culti¬ 
vated,  they  seem  to  have  been  little  employed  in  legis¬ 
lation.  In  the  Justinian  code,  we  find  very  obvious 
traces  of  the  relation  between  medicine  and  law.  But 
the  origin  of  medical  jurisprudence  as  a  science  cannot 
be  considered  to  date  farther  back  than  the  middle  of  the 
16tli  century,  when  the  celebrated  Carolinian  criminal 
code  was  published  in  Germany.  The  code  of  Charles 
V.  enjoined  the  magistrate,  in  all  cases  of  doubt  re¬ 
specting  arrested  pregnancy,  infanticide,  the  means  of 
homicide,  and  other  cases  of  death  by  violence,  to  con¬ 
sult  the  opinion  of  living  medical  men  ;  for,  singularly 
enough,  the  Justinian  code  referred  the  decision  of 
medical  questions,  not  to  living  witnesses,  but  to  “  the 
authority  of  the  learned  Hippocrates.”  During  thelatter 
part  of  the  16th  and  the  earlier  part  of  the  17th  cen¬ 
tury,  medical  jurisprudence  made  marked  progress. 
Ambrose  Pare,  the  first  writer  on  this  subject  in  France, 
wrote  on  monstrous  births  and  simulated  diseases ;  in 
1602,  Fortunatus  Fidelis  published,  at  Palermo,  his  sys¬ 
tem  of  legal  medicine,  and  about  twenty  years  later, 
Paulus  Bracchias  commenced  the  publication  of  his 
celebrated  Qusestiones  Medico-legales, which, for  complete¬ 
ness  and  learning,  was  the  first  great  work  on  the  sub¬ 
ject.  In  France,  in  1609,  Henry  IV.  authorized  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  two  persons,  skilled  in  medicine  and  sur¬ 
gery,  in  every  considerable  town,  to  make  examina¬ 
tions,  and  report  in  all  cases  of  wounded  or  murdered 
persons;  and  from  the  middle  to  the  end  of  the  17th 
century,  various  decrees  of  the  parliament  of  Paris 
were  directed  to  the  improvement  of  legal  medicine. 
Bartholin,  Swammerdam,  and  Jan  Schreyer,  are  dis¬ 
tinguished  names  in  this  science  in  the  latter  half  of  the 
17th  century.  About  the  middle  of  that  century,  Mi- 
chaelisgave  the  first  course  of  lectures  on  it  in  the  uni¬ 
versity  of  Leipsic ;  these  were  soon  after  followed  by 
the  lectures  of  the  celebrated  Bohn.  The  18th  century 
teems  with  important  works  on  this  science ;  among 
the  more  important  of  which  may  be  mentioned  the 
Pandects.  Medico-legales,  of  Valentine  (1722) ;  Systems 
Jurisprudentis  Medics,  of  Alberti  (6  vols.,  Halle,  1725- 
47) ;  lnstitutiones  Medicins  Legalis  et  Forensis,  of  Tisch- 
meyer;  Elements,  of  Plenck  (1781);  Systems,  of  Metz¬ 
ger  (1795);  and  the  C'ollectio  Opusculorum,  of  Schlegel. 
The  celebrated  lectures  of  Haller  were  published  after 
his  death,  in  1782-84;  and  just  before  the  close  of  the] 


century,  Fodere  published  his  Les  Lois  (dairies par  let 
Sciences  Physiques.  Among  the  other  distinguished 
names  in  this  science  during  the  period  are  Ploucquet, 
Daniel,  Portal,  Camper,  Loder,  Antoine  Louis,  and  Chaus- 
sier.  The  short  elementary  treatise  of  Dr.  Samuel  Farr 
(1788)  may  be  said  to  be  the  only  work  that  had  yet  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  English  language.  The  most  important 
accessions  to  medical  jurisprudence  during  the  present 
century  are  derived  from  our  increased  knowledge  of 
the  nature  of  mental  disease,  and  the  nature  and  effects 
of  poison,  with  the  means  of  detecting  them.  In  1813, 
Fodere  issued  a  new  and  much  enlarged  edition  of  his 
treatise,  and  in  the  following  yearappeared  the  valuable 
\wrk  of  Orfila  on  toxicology  (Tuxicologue ginirale.),  fol¬ 
lowed,  five  years  later,  by  his  Lefims  de  Mrdecine  liyale. 
Devergier,  Briand,  Capurori,  Biessy,  Esquirol.and  Marc, 
are  authors  of  learned  treatises,  or  of  dissertations  on 
single  subjects.  Among  the  Germans.  Schmid,  Mtiller, 
Rose,  Willberg,  Gmelin,  Remeu,  Bernt,  Henkle,  and 
many  others,  have  made  various  and  valuable  additions 
to  the  science.  The  first  respectable  English  work  on 
this  subject  was  by  Dr.  Male,  in  1816,  entitled  Epitome 
of  Juridical  or  Forensic  Medicine,  for  the  use  of  Medi¬ 
cal  Men,  Coroners,  <&c.  In  1818,  Dr.  Haslane  published 
his  Medical  Jurisprudence,  as  it  relates  to  Insanity,  and 
Dr.  Gordon  Smith,  his  Principles  of  Forensic  Medicine. 
in  1821.  Two  years  later  appeared  the  formal  and  elabo¬ 
rate  work  of  Messrs.  Paris  and  Foublanque  (a  lawyer 
aDd  physician),  in  3  volumes  8vo.  The  works  of  Prof. 
Christisson  on  poisons,  of  Drs.  Rand,  Beck,  Traill,  Tay¬ 
lor,  and  of  Messrs.  Wharton  and  Stille,  may  be  re¬ 
ferred  to,  as  in  their  latest  editions,  being  the  most 
able  and  complete  treatises  in  our  language.  Medi¬ 
cal  jurisprudence  is  usually  divided  into  forensic  medi¬ 
cine,  and  medical  police;  the  first  comprising — (1)  ques¬ 
tions  affecting  the  civil  rights  or  social  duties  of  individ¬ 
uals;  (2)  injuries  to  property;  and  (3)  injuries  to  the 
person;  the  latter  (1)  questions  affecting  the  preserva¬ 
tion  of  individuals ;  (2)  what  relates  to  the  health  of 
men  collected  in  communities.  Under  the  head  of  ques¬ 
tions  affecting  the  civil  or  social  rights  of  individuals 
come  to  be  considered  —  (a)  the  development  of  the  hu¬ 
man  frame,  with  the  periods  of  growth,  maturity,  and 
decay;  (b)  duration  of  human  life;  (c)  personal  iden¬ 
tity  ;  (d)  marriage,  with  the  physical  circumstances  af¬ 
fecting  its  legality,  or  which  may  justify  divorce ;  («)  im¬ 
potence  and  sterility,  with  the  causes  and  marks  of;  (f) 
pregnancy,  its  signs  and  limits;  (g)  parturition;  (A) 
monsters  and  hermaphrodites;  (j)  paternity  and  affilia¬ 
tion  ;  (k)  presumptions  of  survivorship,  as  where  a  mo¬ 
ther  and  new-born  infant  are  found  dead  together,  it  is 
often  of  importance  to  find  out  which  survived  the  other; 
(l)  mental  alienation,  and  the  means  of  distinguishing 
between  real  and  affected  cases  of  insanity ;  (m)  the 
rights  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  ;  (n)  maladies  exempting 
from  public  duties  ;  and  (o)  simulated  diseases.  Under 
injuries  to  property  are  included  —  (a)  nuisances  from 
manufactories,  Ac. ;  (b)  arson  ;  (c)  forgery  and  falsifica¬ 
tion  of  documents;  (d)  coining  of  false  money.  Inju¬ 
ries  agaiDst  the  person  include — (a)  defloration  ;(b)  rape  ; 
(c)  mutilation ;  (d)  criminal  abortion;  (e)  infanticide; 
(f)  homicide,  including  drowning,  hanging,  strangling, 
Ac. ;  (g)  death  from  starvation  ;  (A)  death  from  extremes 
of  temperature;  (j)  wounds  ;  (k)  toxicology,  comprising 
a  knowledge  of  the  various  kinds  of  poisons,  their  action 
upon  the  human  body,  and  the  means  of  their  detection. 
In  the  second  department  of  the  science,  or  medical  po¬ 
lice,  the  circumstances  affecting  the  health  of  individu¬ 
als  are  —  (a)  cleanliness ;  (b)  aliment;  (c)  the  regula¬ 
tion  of  apothecaries’  shops;  (d)  clothing;  (e)  temper¬ 
ance;  (/)  exercise;  (g)  prostitution;  (h)  celibacy  and 
marriage  ;  (j)  lactation  and  care  of  offspring ;  (k)  effects 
of  profession  and  trade  upon  health.  The  circumstances 
affecting  the  health  of  communities  are  —  (a)  climate; 
(6)  the  sites  of  towns  and  habitations ;  (c)  drains  and 
sewers  ;  (d)  paving  of  streets  and  care  of  public  ways  ; 

S cemeteries;  (f)  hospitals;  (g)  schools;  (A)  prisons; 

)  lazarettos  and  quarantine  establishments  ;  ( k )  pun¬ 
ishments.  —  These  various  subjects  will  be  found  treated 
of  under  their  respective  names  in  other  parts  of  this 
work. 

Med'ically,  adv.  In  the  manner  of  medicine;  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  rules  of  the  healing  art,  or  for  the  purpose  of 
curing  or  healing:  in  relation  to  the  medical  art,  or  to 
the  practice  of  healing. 

Med'icainent,  n.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  medicamentum,  from  me- 
dicor,  to  heal,  to  cure.]  Anything  used  for  healing  dis¬ 
eases  or  wounds  ;  a  medicine;  a  healing  application. 
Medicament'al,  a.  Pertaining  or  referring  to  heal¬ 
ing  applications  ;  possessing  the  curative  virtues  of  med¬ 
icaments  ;  relating  to  medicine,  internal  or  topical. 
Medicament'ally,  adv.  After  the  manner  of  med¬ 
icaments  or  healing  applications. 

Med'icaster,  n.  [Fr .  medicastre.]  A  quack  ;  a  char¬ 
latan  ;  an  empiric.  (R  ) 

Med'icate,  v.  a.  [Lat.  medico,  medicatus,  from  medi¬ 
cus,  healing,  curative.]  To  heal  or  cure;  to  treat  with 
medicine. —  To  tincture  or  impregnate  with  anything 
medicinal ;  as,  medicated  waters. 

Medica'tioii,  n.  [Late  Lat.  medicatio .]  Act  or  pro¬ 
cess  of  medicating,  or  of  tincturing  or  impregnating 
with  medicinal  substances  or  ingredients;  infusion  of 
medicinal  qualities.  —  Use  of  medicine. 

Med'icative,  a.  Curative;  tending  to  heal. 
Medice'an,  a.  Pertaining  or  having  reference  to  the 
Florentine  family  of  the  Medici ;  as,  the  Medicean  Venus. 
Medici,  (med'e-che,)  a  distinguished  Italian  family  of 
Florence,  whose  historical  fame  begins  in  1351  with  Gio¬ 
vanni  de  Medici,  who  with  a  small  body  of  100  men 
forced  his  way  through  a  Milanese  army  which  was  be¬ 
sieging  the  fortress  of  Scarperia,  and  relieved  the  place. 
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—  His  son,  Salvestro,  who  enjoyed  the  rank  of  gon- 
faloniere  from  1378  to  his  banishment  in  1381. —  Gio¬ 
vanni,  his  son  and  successor,  distinguished  for  his  com¬ 
mercial  enterprise,  and  for  promoting  the  interest  of 
the  republic,  flourished  1360- 1428.  —  Cosmo,  one  of  the 
sons  of  the  latter,  surnamed  “  Father  of  his  Country,”  b. 
1389.  He  early  took  part  in  the  important  commercial 
concerns  of  his  father,  and  also  in  the  government  of 
the  republic.  He  attended  Balthasar  Cossa,  elected 
pope  as  John  XXIII.,  to  the  council  of  Constance  in 
1-11-i;  and  Cossa  being  there  deprived  of  the  papal  dig¬ 
nity,  found  a  home  at  Florence.  In  1433,  Kinaldo  de 
Albizzi,  head  of  a  party  opposed  to  the  Medici,  obtained 
the  chief  magistracy,  and  C.  was  banished  for  ten  years. 
He  settled  at  Venice,  and  there  founded  the  library  in 
the  monastery  of  St.  George.  After  one  year  he  was  re¬ 
called,  and  his  life  was  thenceforth  peaceful  and  pros¬ 
perous.  As  chief  magistrate  C.  acted  with  consummate 
prudence;  always  aiming  to  rule  without  seeming  to  do 
so.  He  employed  his  influence  and  wealth  in  the  pat¬ 
ronage  of  literature  and  art,  and  had  among  his  friends 
the  most  distinguished  authors  and  artists  of  his  age. 
He  formed  a  large  and  valuable  collection  of  manu¬ 
scripts  in  various  languages,  which  became  the  basis  of 
the  library  known  as  the  Laurentian.  After  the  fall  of 
Constantinople  he  welcomed  many  learned  Greeks  who 
sought  refuge  there.  His  influence  on  the  political 
movements  of  Italy  was  immense.  He  once  saved  Flor¬ 
ence  from  a  war  with  Naples  and  Venice  by  calling  in 
debts  from  these  two  States,  and  so  incapacitating  them 
for  making  war.  In  his  latter  years  he  applied  himself 
to  study,  especially  of  the  Platonic  philosophy,  and  to 
farming.  D.  1464. —  Piero  I.,  his  son  and  successor,  b. 
1414,  became  the  victim  of  a  revolt  in  1469.  —  Lorenzo, 
usually  Rtyled  The.  Magnificent ,  b.  1448,  and  the  son  of 
Piero,  was  carefully  educated,  aud  early  initiated  in 
state  affairs.  In  1466  he  visited  the  court  of  Rome,  and 
afterwards  the  principal  States  of  North  Italy,  thus 
forming  relations  afterwards  of  importance  to  him.  At 
the  age  of  21  he  married  Clarice,  a  noble  lady  of  the 
Orsini  family,  and  the  same  year,  1469.  succeeded  his 
father  as  head  of  the  Florentine  republic.  His  policy, 


Fig.  1750.  — lorenzo  the  magnificent. 

(By  Michael  Angelo.) 
eloquence,  and  fascinating  manners  succeeded,  where 
ambition  less  artfully  disguised  would  probably  have! 
failed,  and  the  liberties  of  Florence  were  charmed  away. 
His  will  was  supreme  and  almost  unquestioned,  and  a 
general  license  and  corruption  of  morals  made  it  easy 
tor  him  to  be  tyrant.  In  1471  Galeazzo  Sforza,  duke  of 
Milan,  with  his  duchess  and  court  were  entertained  at 
Florence,  and  the  gaieties,  pageants,  and  luxurious  hab¬ 
its  with  which  the  people  were  then  gratified,  demoral¬ 
ized  them  still  more.  The  next  year  a  revolt  broke  out 
at  Volterra,  which  L.  suppressed  by  force,  and  allowed 
his  troops  to  pillage  the  town.  Literature,  philosophy, 
and  art  engaged  the  attention  of  L.  no  less  than  politi¬ 
cal  affairs;  he  patronized  scholars  and  artists;  collected 
manuscripts  at  great  expense ;  assisted  in  founding  a 
Platonic  academy  at  Florence ;  restored  the  Academy 
of  Pisa ;  and  made  great  additions  to  the  Laurentian 
Library.  The  quiet  of  his  reign  was  interrupted,  in  1478, 
by  the  conspiracy  of  the  Pazzi,  to  which  Pope  Sixtus 
IV.  was  a  party,  aud  which  had  for  its  object  the  over¬ 
throw  of  the  Medici.  The  conspirators  attacked  L.  and 
his  brother  Giuliano  in  the  Duorao,  w  hen  the  latter  was 
killed,  and  Lorenzo  narrowly  escaped.  The  chiefs  and 
many  of  the  associates  of  the  conspiracy  were  executed. 
The  Pope  then  excommunicated  L.,  allied  himself  with 
the  king  of  Naples,  and  declared  war  against  Florence. 
Lorenzo,  with  happy  boldness,  went  as  his  own  ambas¬ 
sador  to  Naples,  aud  succeeded  in  detaching  the  king 
from  the  papal  alliance;  fear  of  the  Turks  induced  the 
Pope  soon  after  to  make  peace.  The  influence  of  L.  in 
Italy  became  greater  than  ever,  and  the  rest  of  his  ad¬ 
ministration  was  unmarked  by  any  important  event. 
In  the  spring  of  1492  he  fell  1 1 1  and  retired  to  his  villa 
at  Careggi.  On  his  death-bed  he  was  attended  by  two 
of  his  most  intimate  friends,  Politiano  and  Pico  della 
Mirandola ;  he  was  also  visited  by  the  famous  monk, 
Savonarola,  the  circumstances  of  whose  interview  with 
him  are  differently  related  by  two  contemporary  writers,  j 
He  died  at  Careggi,  1492.  L.  was  author  of  numerous 
lyrical  and  other  short  poems,  many  of  them  of  a  licon-, 


tious  character,  and  some  devotional.  His  Life  by  Roa- 
coe  is  well  known  ;  and  is  admitted  now  to  be  far  too 
eulogistic,  and  therefore  untrustworthy  as  a  history. 
The  darker  side  of  the  case  is  shown  in  Signor  Villari's 
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admirable  Life  and  Times  of  Savonarola.  The  story  is 
also  more  fairly  and  very  ably  told  by  Mr.  T.  A.  Trollope, 
in  his  History  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Florence. —  He 
had  three  sons  :  Giovanni,  who  became  pope  as  Leo  X., 
q.v.,  Giuliano,  and  Piero  — Thelatter,  Piero  II., succeeded 
Lorenzo,  and  was  deprived  of  his  estates  when  the 
French  invaded  Italy  in  1494.  lie  finished  his  career 
in  France,  leaving  two  sons,  Lorenzo  and  Cosmo 
—  Giuliano,  brother  and  successor  of  Piero,  abdicated 
in  favor  of  Lorenzo,  1513,  and  became  due  de  Nemours 
by  his  marriage  with  the  aunt  of  Francis  I.  lie  died 
1516.  —  Lorenzo  II.,  eldest  son  of  Piero  II.,  came  to 
power  by  the  abdication  of  his  uncle,  and  governed  un¬ 
der  the  influence  of  Leo  X.,  who  invested  him  with  the 
duchy  oP  Urbino.  He  died  1519,  leaving  an  only  daugh¬ 
ter.  (See  Catherine  de  Medici.)  —  After  some  reverses 
we  find  the  family  re-established  in  the  sovereignty  of 
Florence,  under  the  influence  of  Charles  V.,  with  the 
title  of  dukes.  The  first  was  Alessandro,  proclaimed 
duke  1532,  stabbed  by  his  relative  Lorenzino,  after  poi¬ 
soning  his  cousin  Hippolytus.  1537.  —  Lorenzino,  mur¬ 
derer  of  Alessandro,  was  assassinated  at  Venice  by  or¬ 
der  of  Cosmo  I.,  1548.  —  Cosmo  I.,  called  “  The  Great.” 
duke  of  Florence,  and  grand-duke  of  Tuscany,  was  the 
son  of  Giovanni,  the  “  Invincible,”  descended  from  Lo¬ 
renzo,  and  was  born  1519.  He  was  raised  to  power 
by  the  influence  of  Charles  V.,  and  abdicated  in  favor 
of  his  son,  1564.  In  1569  he  became  grand-duke  of 
Tuscany,  and  d.  1574.  —  Francesco  Maria,  son  and  suc¬ 
cessor  of  Cosmo,  flourished  1541-1587,  aud  left  only  a 
daughter.  (See  Marie  de  Medici.)  —  Ferdinando  I., 
brother  and  successor  of  the  latter,  was  also  cardinal 
and  grand-duke  of  Tuscany,  1551-1609.  —  Cosmo  II.,  son 
andsuccessor  of  Ferdinando  I., 1590-1621.  —  Ferdinando 

11.,  son  and  successor  of  Cosmo  II.,  1610-1670.  —  Cosmo 

111.,  sou  and  successorof  Ferdinando  II.,  1642-1723. — Gi¬ 
ovanni  Gaston,  son  and  successor  of  the  latter,  was  the 
last  of  the  Medici  who  reigned  over  Tuscany,  being  com¬ 
pelled  to  abdicate  and  make  way  for  Francis  II.,  duke 
of  Lorraine,  by  the  great  Powers.  lie  flourished  1671— 
1737.  —  His  daughter,  Anna,  wife  of  John  William,  elec¬ 
tor-palatine,  was  the  last  of, the  family.  She  D.  1743. 

^ledicinable,  (- is'in-a-bl ,)  a.  Medicinal ;  having  the 
curative  properties  of  medicine,  (r.) 

Jlodie'iiiill,  a.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  medicina  lis.  from  medicina, 
medicine  ]  Having  the  property  of  healing,  or  of  miti¬ 
gating  disease :  curative;  applicable  to  the  cure  or  alle¬ 
viation  of  bodily  ailments ;  as,  medicinal  waters,  medici- 1 
rial  herbs.  —  Pertaining  or  having  reference  to  medicine. 

”  Learn 'd  he  was  in  medicinal  lore.”  —  Butler. 

Modic'inally,  adv.  In  the  manner  of  medicine;  with 
medicinal  or  curative  properties.  —  With  a  view  to  heal¬ 
ing  or  assuaging. 

Medicine.  ( med’i-sin ,  colloquially  vUd'sn ,)  n.  [Fr. 
medecine ;  Lat  medicina,  from  medeor,  to  heal.]  The 
art  and  science  of  coring  disease.  From  the  accidents 
and  infirmities  to  which  human  nature  is  liable,  we 
may  readily  suppose  this  art  to  be  almost  as  old  as  the 
human  race.  Even  among  the  most  rude  and  bar¬ 
barous  people  of  the  present  day,  we  find  some  kind 
of  appliances  to  wounds  and  injuries,  and  some  means 
adopted  to  overcome  internal  disease  In  the  earliest 
ages  of  civilization,  we  find  medicine  in  the  hands  of 
the  priests,  perhaps  from  the  idea  that  disease  was  occa¬ 
sioned  by  the  anger  of  the  gods;  and  hence  its 
treatment  was  accompanied  with  many  superstitions 
rites.  The  Egyptians  must  have  been  possessed  of  aj 
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considerable  knowledge  of  the  human  body  and  the 
nature  of  disease,  from  the  high  degree  of  perfection 
to  which  they  had  brought  the  art  of  embalming ;  and 
hence,  probably,  Moses,  who  was  learned  in  all  the 
knowledge  of  the  Egyptians,  may  have  acquired  that 
practical  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  disease  which  ap¬ 
pears  in  his  writings.  In  the  Odyssey  of  Homer,  men¬ 
tion  is  made  of  a  drug  “that  frees  men  from  grief  and 
from  anger,  and  causes  oblivion  of  all  ills.”  The  early 
history  of  M.  in  Greece  is  involved  in  obscurity ;  but  it 
must  have  made  considerable  progress  before  the  time 
of  Hippocrates  (born  about  B.c.  460),  who  collected  the 
scattered  knowledge  of  his  time,  and  added  to  it  by  his 
own  genius  and  observation.  The  improvements  which 
he  made  in  M.  appear  to  have  been  so  considerable  that 
for  many  centuries  his  successors  were  content  to  follow 
him  in  reverential  imitation.  The  great  merit  of  Hip¬ 
pocrates  lies  in  his  descriptions  of  disease;  and,  bearing 
in  mind  the  limited  scope  of  his  inquiries,  we  cannot  but 
admire  the  sagacity  of  his  observations.  Soon  after  its 
foundation,  Alexandria  became  the  centre  of  the  science 
aud  learning  of  the  time,  and  M.,  in  particular,  was  as¬ 
siduously  cultivated,  and  a  knowledge  of  the  human 
body  was  acquired  by  dissection,  particularly  by  llero- 
philus  and  Erasistratus ;  for  up  to  that  time  the  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  human  body  had  been  drawn  by  analogy 
from  dissections  of  the  low'er  animals.  For  some  cen¬ 
turies  after  this  time,  physicians  were  divided  into  two 
classes,  — the  Dogmatics ,  or  followers  of  Hippocrates, 
who  maintained  that,  to  treat  disease,  we  must  be  ac¬ 
quainted  with  its  occult  as  well  as  excitant  causes,  and 
with  the  natural  actions  of  the  human  body;  while  the 
Empirics,  on  the  other  hand,  held  that  such  knowdedge 
was  unattainable  and  unnecessary,  and  that  experience 
ought  to  be  the  sole  guide  in  practice.  During  the  early 
period  of  the  Roman  empire,  medical  science  appears  to 
have  been  but  little  cultivated.  The  first  physician  of 
note  who  practised  at  Rome  was  Asclepiades  ot  Bithynia, 
who  was  a  contemporary  of  Cicero.  His  pupil,  Tliemi- 
son  of  Laodicea,  was  the  founder  of  the  sect  of  the 
Methodists ,  who  were  intermediate  between  the  Dog¬ 
matists  and  Empirics;  and  while  the  Dogmatists  re¬ 
garded  the  fluids  as  the  seat  of  disease,  the  Methodists 
believed  that  the  solids  were  first  affected,  and  that  the 
derangement  of  the  fluids  was  but  secondary.  The  most 
distinguished  succeeding  physicians  of  the  Methodists 
wereSoranus  andC.  Aurelianus.  Celsus.  who  flourished 
probably  towards  the  end  of  the  1st  century,  has.  in  his 
work  De  Medicina.  given  us  a  digest  of  all  that  was 
known  on  the  subject  up  to  his  time.  This  work  takes 
almost  equal  rank  with  the  Hippocratic  writings,  and 
shows  the  great  progress  which  M.  had  made  through 
the  labors  of  the  anatomists  of  Alexandria.  He  treats  of 
most  of  the  great  operations  of  surgery,  of  wounds  in  the 
intestines,  injuries  of  the  brain,  the  use  of  ligatures,  &c. 
Aretseus  of  Cappadocia,  who  flourished  probably  in  the 
early  part  of  the  2d  century,  has  left  a  treatise  on  diseases, 
which  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  of  ancient  medical 
works,  and  is  remarkable  for  its  accuracy  and  spirited 
description.  The  next  individual  of  note  in  medical 
science  is  Galen,  a  native  of  Pergamus,  who  came  to 
Rome  at  the  invitation  of  the  emperor  Marcus  Aurelius, 
about  A.  D.  165.  Having  mastered  all  the  theories  and’ 
knowledge  of  his  times,  he  gave  his  talents  and  labor  to 
constructing  a  summary  of  them.  His  works  are  there¬ 
fore  very  voluminous,  and  constitute  a  perfect  encyclo¬ 
paedia  of  the  medical  science  of  the  day.  For  many  cen¬ 
turies  after  histirne  physicians  were  content  with  rigidly 
following  him.  llis  writings  were  regarded  as  the  ulti¬ 
mate  authority  on  all  points;  and  everything  that 
seemed  opposed  to  them  was  at  once  rejected.  The  only 
writers  of  note  were  Oribasius  (a.d.  360),  Aetius  (525), 
Alexander  of  Tralles,  Procopius  (540),  aud  Paulus  ^Egi- 
neta  (600-640).  The  last  of  these,  a  learned  and  talented 
physician,  was  a  voluminous  compiler,  and  may  be  said 
to  have  brought  the  science  of  M.  in  the  Eastern  empire 
down  to  his  own  time.  From  that  time  down  to  the  12th 
century,  the  Arabians  were  the  only  people  among  whom 
M.  made  any  progress.  On  the  taking  of  Alexandria, 
they  became  acquainted  with  the  writings  of  Hippo¬ 
crates,  Galen,  and  others,  whose  works  were  soon  after 
translated  into  Arabic,  and  diligently  studied.  One  of 
the  most  distinguished  of  the  Arabian  school  was 
Rhazes,  who  flourished  at  Bagdad  towards  the  end  of 
the  9th  century.  He  was  a  voluminous  writer;  but  his 
works  are  chiefly  compilations  from  the  Greeks,  though 
he  also  wrote  some  original  treatises,  particularly  one 
on  smallpox  and  measles.  But  the  most  distinguished 
author  of  this  school  was  Avicenna  (born  980),  who  has 
been  styled  the  Galen  of  the  Arabian  empire.  His  great 
work,  the  Canon,  became  the  text-book  of  Arabian  com¬ 
mentators  and  teachers  during  the  12th  and  13th  centu¬ 
ries.  Avenzoar  and  Averrhoes,  who  flourished  in  Spain 
in  the  12th  century,  were  also  distinguished  members  of 
the  Arabian  school.  During  the  rest  of  the  Middle  Ages 
there  existed  a  sort  of  Galeno-Arabian  science  of  M., 
mostly  fostered  by  ignorant  monks,  and  suffering,  per¬ 
haps  more  than  any  other  science,  from  every  supersti¬ 
tion  and  misconception  of  nature.  Two  of  the  principal 
medical  authors  were  Albertus  Magnus  and  ltoger  Bacon, 
—  the  one  a  prelate  in  high  favor  with  the  papacy,  the 
other  a  Franciscan  monk.  In  the  12th  century  the 
medical  school  of  Salerno  was  established,  and  fol¬ 
lowed  by  several  others;  and  in  the  beginning  of 
the  14th  century,  the  study  of  practical  anatomy  was 
restored  by  Mondini  at  Bologna.  With  the  fall  of 
Constantinople  in  1453,  and  the  consequent  dispersion 
of  a  number  of  learned  men,  who  established  them¬ 
selves  as  teachers  in  Italy  and  other  parts,  and  thus 
gave  a  new  impulse  to  the  cultivation  of  Greek  medi¬ 
cal  science  and  literature,  the  study  of  Hippocrates 
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was  revived,  and  faith  in  Galen  began  to  bo  shaken.  In  | 
the  beginning  of  the  16th  century  medical  science  in 
England  derived  great  assistance  from  Linacre,  who 
gave  lectures  on  physic  at  Oxford,  and  founded  the  Col¬ 
lege  of  Physicians.  With  Paracelsus,  in  the  ltith  century, 
began  the  sect  of  chemical  physicians,  who,  contemn¬ 
ing  the  learning  of  the  Galenists,  devoted  themselves  to 
the  study  of  chemistry,  maintaining  that  the  operations 
of  the  human  body  are  subject  to  the  same  laws  as  gov¬ 
ern  inorganic  matter.  In  the  17th  century,  a  number 
of  very  distinguished  names  appear  in  medicine;  as 
Harvey,  who  discovered  the  circulation  of  the  blood, 
Asellius,  Sydenham,  Malpighi,  Riolan,  Pecquel,  Bartho¬ 
lin,  Fabricius,  Sylvius,  Willis,  Fallopius.  The  beginning 
of  the  18th  century  was  characterized  by  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  clinical  medicine,  or  bedside  teaching  on  a  sys¬ 
tematic  plan,  by  Boerhaave,  who  was  appointed  lecturer 
on  the  theory  of  medicine  at  Leyden,  in  1701,  and  four 
years  later  became  physician  to  St.  Augustine’s  Hos¬ 
pital,  when  he  commenced  a  systematic  course  of  clin¬ 
ical  lectures.  He  was,  besides,  a  man  of  extensive  eru¬ 
dition,  and  brought  order  and  system  out  of  the  vast 
mass  of  materials  that  had  been  accumulating  during 
the  preceding  century.  He  likewiseadvanced  practical 
medicine  in  all  its  departments.  Among  his  pupils 
were  Van  Swietenand  Haller,  the  former  of  whom  fol¬ 
lowed  his  master  too  closely  to  add  much  of  real  value 
to  the  science ;  but  the  latter  greatly  improved  it.  par¬ 
ticularly  in  the  department  of  physiology.  In  England, 
William  and  John  Hunter  laid  the  foundation  of  the 
English  school  of  physiology.  Dr.  Cullen,  of  Edinburgh, 
with  his  varied  knowledge  and  great  original  powers, 
rendered  eminent  service  in  systematizing  the  study  of 
practical  medicine.  In  the  present  century,  medical 
knowledge  has  made  great  advances.  A  much  more 
minute  and  accurate  knowledge  of  the  human  body  has 
been  obtained;  the  nature  of  many  of  its  vital  processes 
has  come  to  be  understood ;  and  the  characteristics  of 
the  different  diseases,  and  the  means  of  counteracting 
or  controlling  them,  are  much  better  known.  Medicine, 
formerly  very  largely  empirical  in  its  treatment  of  dis¬ 
ease,  has  become  a  true  science  since  the  discovery  of 
the  bacteriological  origin  of  numerous  diseases  and  the 
employment  of  inoculation  as  a  preventive.  In  the 
hands  of  Pasteur,  Koch,  and  numerous  others,  this 
system  has  attained  great  development,  and  in  the 
treatment  of  cholera,  lupus,  tuberculosis,  and  other 
infective  diseases,  is  full  of  promise  for  the  future  of 
medical  practice.  Great  advances  have  been  made  in 
cerebral  physiology  in  the  hands  of  Broca,  Hitzig,  Fer- 
rier,  and  others,  and  splendid  work  has  been  done  in 
the  development  of  the  science  of  medicine  by  Ameri¬ 
can  investigators,  especially  in  the  field  of  therapeutics. 
The  various  branches  into  which  medicine  is  now  com¬ 
monly  divided  are:  Anatomy,  or  a  knowledge  of  the  struct¬ 
ure  of  the  human  body,  including  histology,  which  treats 
of  the  minute  structure  of  parts  discernible  only  by  the 
microscope;  Practical  Anatomy,  which  applies  a  knowl¬ 
edge  of  structure  to  a  right  performance  of  the  operations 
of  Burgery ;  and  Pathological  Anatomy,  which  points  out 
the  aberrations  from  the  normal  or  healthy  structure 
of  the  organs  or  tissues  of  the  human  body  ;  Physioloyy, 
or  a  knowledge  of  the  vital  actions ;  Pathology,  com¬ 
prising  the  nature,  cause,  and  cure  of  disease;  Nosology, 
which  treats  of  the  various  kinds  of  diseases,  and  tries 
to  arrange  them  systematically;  Surgery,  treating  of 
mechanical  injuries,  and  the  modes  of  relieving  dis¬ 
eases  and  derangements  by  mechanical  means;  Obstet- 
rics,  or  Midwifery,  dealing  with  the  modes  of  facilitating 
delivery,  and  the  diseases  of  children  ;  Materia  Median, 
or  the  science  of  medicines,  their  nature,  composi.i  n, 
and  effects;  Pharmacy,  or  the  preparation  of  medicim  s; 
Therapeutics,  the  application  and  administration  of 
every  kind  of  remedy  ;  Hygiene,  treating  of  the  laws  of 
health;  Dietetics,  dealing  with  the  rules  of  diet ;  Medi¬ 
cal  Jurisprudence,  or  the  application  of  the  science  of 
medicine  to  the  administration  of  law;  Clinical  Medi¬ 
cine,  or  the  instruction  communicated  at  the  bedside  of 
the  patient;  Psychological  Medicine,  or  the  nature  and 
treatment  of  mental  diseases;  and  Bacteriology,  or  the 
study  of  bacteria  in  their  relation  to  disease.  Intimately 
connected  with  medicine  are  the  sciences  of  Natural 
Philosophy,  Chemistry ,  Zoiilogy,  Botany,  Mineralogy, 
Meteorology,  Ac. 

«—  Any  substance  that  has  the  property  of  curing  or  miti¬ 
gating  disease,  or  that  is  used  for  the  purpose;  a  reme¬ 
dial  agent;  a  drug;  physic.  —  Anything  mysterious, 
marvellous,  or  which  cannot  be  accounted  for: — a  term 
used  by  the  N.  American  Indians;  as,  big  medicine. 

Medicine-bag,  a  mystery-bag;  supposed  to  possess 
charms  or  occult  properties;  —  a  term  employed  by  the 
N.  American  Indians.  —  Medicine-man,  one  supposed  by 
the  N.  American  Indians  to  possess  occult  powers;  one 
who  practises  charms  ;  a  diviner. 

Me'din,  Medino,  n.  [Ar.  meidi.]  In  Egypt,  a  small 
coin  in  value  the  40th  part  of  a  piastre  ;  —  in  modern 
parlance,  generally  termed  para. 

Medi  na,  or  Medinet-el-Nabi,  “  the  town  of  the 
prophet,”  one  of  the  sacred  cities  of  Arabia,  prov.  of 
El-Hejaz,  260  m.  N  of  Mecca,  and  100  N.E.  of  the  port 
of  Yembo  on  the  Red  Sea  ;  Lat.  25°  13'  N.,  Lon.  40°  3'  16" 
E.  It  is,  next  to  Mecca,  the  great  centre  of  attraction  to 
Mohammedan  pilgrims,  from  its  connection  with  the 
founder  of  the  Mohammedan  faith.  This  celebrated  city 
stands  in  a  plain,  close  to  a  chain  of  hills  which  bounds 
the  great  desert  W.  Itisof  an  irregularoval  form,  with¬ 
in  a  walled  enclosure  of  35  or  40  ft.  high,  flanked  by  30 
towers,  which  render  M.  the  chief  stronghold  of  Hed- 
jaz.  Its  most  prominent  building  is  the  great  mosque, 
Al-IIarem.  supposed  to  be  erected  on  the  spot  where 
Mohammed  died,  and  to  inclose  his  tomb,  as  also  the 


tombs  of  Abou-Beker  and  Omar,  his  immediate  succes¬ 
sors.  This  mosque,  founded  by  the  prophet,  is  said  to  be 
very  magnificent,  being  supported  by  400  columns,  and 
containing  300  lamps  burning.  Pup.  Estimated  at  18,000. 
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Hedi'nn,  in  Illinois,  a  township  of  Peoria  county. — A 
village  of  Winnebago  county,  about  100  miles  N.W.  by 
W.  of  Chicago. 

II edilia,  in  Indiana,  a  township  of  Warren  coun¬ 
ty. 

Medi'na,  in  Michigan,  a  post-village  and  township  of 
Lenawee  county,  about  80  miles  S.W.  of  the  city  of 
Detroit. 

Medi'na,  in  Minnesota,  a  township  of  Hennepin  coun¬ 
ty. 

Medi  na,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of  Orleans  co. ; 
abt.  36  m.  N.E.  of  Buffalo. 

Medi'na,  in  Ohio,  a  N.E.  co. ;  area,  abt.  420  sq.  m. 
Rivers.  Black  and  Rocky  rivers,  besides  Killbuck,  Chip¬ 
pewa,  and  several  smaller  creeks.  Surface,  undulating 
or  hilly  ;  soil,  moderately  fertile.  Cap.  Medina.  Pop. 
(1890)  21,742. 

— A  post-village  and  township,  cap.  of  Medina  co.,  about 
28  m.  S.  W.  of  Cleveland. 

Medi'na,  in  Texas,  a  river  rising  in  Edwards  co.,  and 
flowing  S.E.  through  Bandera  to  Bexar  co.,  where,  after 
receiving  several  considerable  streams,  it  acquires  the 
name  of  San  Antonio  River,  q.  v. 

— A  S.  co.;  area,  about  1,270  sq.  m.  Rivers.  Medina  river, 
and  several  creeks.  Surface,  uneven;  soil,  generally 
fertile.  Cap.  Hondo  City.  Pop.  (1897)  6,500. 

tl edi'na,  in  Wisconsin,  a  township  of  Dane  coun¬ 
ty- 

Medi'na-del-Cam'po,  a  town  of  Spain,  prov.  of  Val¬ 
ladolid,  on  the  Zapardiel,  a  tributary  of  the  Douro,  27  m. 
S.S.W.  of  Valladolid  and  83  N.W.  of  Madrid  ;  pop.  4,000. 

Medina-del-Rio  Sieeo,  (• del-re'n-sai'ho ,)  a  town  of 
Spain,  prov.  of  Valladolid,  on  the  Sequillo,  a  tributary 
of  the  Douro,  25  m.  S.E.  of  Leon,  122  N.W.  of  Madrid  ; 
pop.  5,000. 

Medina  Sidonia,  ( se-do'nt-a ,)  a  town  of  Spain,  in 
Andalusia,  prov.  of  Cadiz,  22  m.  S.E.  of  Cadiz,  and  65 
m.  S.  of  Seville.  It  was  anciently  a  very  flourishing 
town,  but  is  now  much  decayed.  Pop.  11,000. 

Me'dioeral,  a.  Ordinary;  middling;  not  above  the 
average.  (R.) 

Mediocre,  ( me'dl-b-kr ,)  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  mediocris. 
from  medus,  middle.  See  Mean.]  Being  in  a  middle  state  , 
being  too  much  or  too  little;  of  moderate  degree;  of 
medium  quality;  middle  rate;  middling;  ordinary; 
commonplace. 

**  A  very  mediocre  poet.” —  Pope. 

— n.  A  person  of  ordinary  quality,  talents,  or  merit ;  a 
commonplace  person. 

Me'diocrist,  n.  A  person  possessing  only  ordinary 
qualifications. 

Medioc'rity,  n.  [Fr.  midiocritf;  Lat.  mediocritas .] 
State,  quality,  or  condition  of  being  mediocre;  a  middle 
state  or  degree;  a  moderate  rate  or  quantity. 

Med'itate, v.n.  [ flat  meditor ;  Fr. mtditer.]  Toconsider 
with  deep  thought;  to  dwell  on  anything  in  thought ; 
to  turn  or  revolve  any  subject  in  the  mind ;  to  cogitate : 
to  study ;  to  contemplate  ;  to  intend;  to  have  in  contem¬ 
plation. —  To  plan  by  turning  about  in  the  mind;  to 
revolve  mentally;  to  contrive;  to  scheme;  to  purpose. 

*’  Some  affirmed  that  I  meditated  a  war.1'  —  King  Charles  I. 

Meditation,  n.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  meditating  Act  of  medi¬ 
tating;  deep,  close,  or  continued  thought;  earnest 
reflection;  the  turning  or  revolving  of  a  subject  in  the 
mind;  serious  contemplation. 

Med'itatist,  n.  One  who  meditates;  a  thoughtful, 
serious  person. 

Med  itative,  a.  [Fr.  meditatif;  L.  Lat.  meditativus.\ 
Addicted  to  meditation;  as,  a  person  of  meditative  tem¬ 
perament. —  Expressing  meditation,  contemplation,  or 
design  ;  as,  a  meditative  mood. 

‘  Self  disparagement  affords  to  meditative  spleen  a  grateful  feast.’ 

Wordsworth. 

Med'itatively,  adv.  With  meditation. 

Med'itativenestt,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  medi¬ 
tative. 

Mediterranean,  Mediterraneans,  a.  [Lat. 

medius,  middle,  and  terra,  earth,  land.  See  Mean,  and 
Terrene.]  Middle;  inland;  situated  in  the  midst  of  the 
earth  or  land ;  as,  “  mountains  and  mediterraneous  parts.” 

Browne. 

— Inclosed  or  nearly  encircled  by  land  ;  as,  the  Mediterra¬ 
nean  Sea,  between  the  continents  of  Europe  and  Africa. 

( Geog .)  Relating  or  pertaining  to,  or  living  on  the 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea. 

Mediterranean  Sea,  a  large  and  important  inland 
sea,  bounded  N.  by  Europe,  E.  by  Asia.  S.  by  Africa,  and 
communicating  at  its  W.  extremity  by  (he  Straits  of 


Gibraltar  with  the  N,  Atlantic  Ocean  ;  and  at  its  N.E. 
extremity,  by  the  Dardanelles  and  Bosphorus,  with  the 
Black  or  Euxine  Sea.  It  extends  from  Lat.3u°to  nearly 
46°  N.,  and  from  Lon.  5°  54' W.  to  36°  8' E.  Greatest 
length,  2,300  m. ;  greatest  breadth,  from  Venice  to  the 
Bay  of  Sidra,  1,200  m.  Area,  estimated  at  690,000  sq. 
m.  It  is  of  an  oblong,  but  irregular  shape,  especially 
on  the  N., where  the  large  peninsulas  of  Italy  andGreece 
project  S.  It  includes  several  other  seas,  as  the  Adriatic, 
Ionian,  Tyrrhenian,  and  the  sea  of  the  Grecian  Archi¬ 
pelago,  besides  several  smaller  inlets,  such  as  the  gulfs 
ofTarento  in  Italy,  Lepanto  in  Greece,  Cades,  and  Sidra, 
the  ancient  Syrtes  in  Africa,  the  bays  of  Lyon,  Genoa, 
and  Naples,  Ac.  The  coast  of  the  M.  is  as  remarkable 
for  the  difference  of  altitude  as  for  variety  of  outline. 
In  the  N.,  with  the  exception  of  Italy,  it  is  bold  and 
rugged.  On  the  E.  and  S.  the  country  presents  a  low 
uninteresting  flat,  with  rocky  reefs  and  shoals  project¬ 
ing  5  to  7  m.  from  the  shore,  and  which  render  the  nav¬ 
igation  near  these  shores  both  difficult  and  dangerous; 
and  in  this  respect  the  S.  side  presents  a  striking  contrast 
to  the  N., where,  generally  speaking,  deep  soundings  may 
be  had  close  to  the  shore  ;  while  in  parts,  particularly  be¬ 
tween  Nice  and  Genoa,  and  near  Gibraltar,  no  soundings 
can  be  found  under  1.000  fathoms  and  upwards.  The  tem¬ 
perature  averages  from  72°  to  76°,  or  '.A/f  Fahr.  higher 
than  that  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  The  principal  rivers 
which  flow  into  the  M  are  the  Ebro,  Rhone,  Po.and  Nile. 
The  evaporation  from  the  surface  of  the  M.  is  greater 
than  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  owing  to  the  heat  which 
proceeds  from  the  African  deserts,  and  the  shelter  which 
the  mountains  afford  from  the  cold  winds  of  the  N.  In 
consequence  of  this  evaporation,  it  contains  l-6th  per 
cent,  more  salt  than  the  waters  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 
The  M.  was  long  considered  tideless,  but  this  is  untrue, 
as  in  the  Adriatic,  as  well  as  between  that  sea  and  the 
coast  of  Africa,  the  tide  rises  from  6  to  7  feet.  The  prev¬ 
alent  winds  vary  during  the  spring  between  S.E.  and 
S.W. ;  at  other  times,  from  N.W.  to  N.E.  The  most  for¬ 
midable  of  these  winds  is  the  sirocco,  or  solano.  which 
is  very  destructive.  The  shores  of  the  M.  S.  are  in  many 
places  subject  to  earthquakes.  There  are  also  the  active 
volcanoes  of  .Etna,  Vesuvius,  and  Stromboli,  and  many 
evidences  of  volcanic  action,  as  the  sudden  upheaving 
of  islands,  and  their  equally  sudden  disappearance. 
Water-spouts  are  of  frequent  occurrence,  especially 
along  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor.  Several  springs  of  fresh 
water  rise  in  different  parts  of  the  M. ;  the  largest 
being  in  ttie  port  of  Tarento,  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Galesus,  where  the  fresh  water  ascends  with  such  im¬ 
petuosity,  and  in  such  a  volume,  ttiat  it  may  be  taken 
up  at  the  surface  without  the  least  impregnation  of  salt. 
The  M.  possesses  several  large  islands,  including  Sicily, 
Sardinia,  Malta,  Corsica,  Crete,  and  the  Balearic  Islands, 
besides  a  large  number  of  small  ones.  Around  it  lie 
some  of  the  most  historically  interesting  countries  of 
the  civilized  world. 

Med  ium,  n. ;  Eng.  pi.  Mediums  ;  Lat.  pi.  Media.  [Lat., 
from  medius,  middle.  See  Mean.]  The  middle  place  or 
degree ;  the  mean ;  the  space  or  substance  through 
which  a  body  moves  or  passes  to  any  point. 

**  A  generous  friendship  no  cold  medium  knows.'’  —  Pope. 

— The  means  or  instrument  by  which  anything  is  accom¬ 
plished,  conveyed,  or  carried  on;  —  hence,  vehicle  of 
communication ;  agency  of  transmission  ;  intervening 
or  pervading  condition,  causative  of  motion  or  action. 

( Magnetism .)  In  animal  magnetism,  spiritual  mani¬ 
festations,  Ac.,  a  person  through  whom  is  transmitted 
the  action  of  another  being. 

( Spiritualism .)  A  person  in  direct  communication 
with  the  spirits. 

(Logic.)  The  mean  term  of  a  syllogism  or  argument 
by  which  extremes  of  propositions  are  connected  ;  any 
ratiocinative  agency. 

(Painting.)  The  liquid  vehicle  with  which  dry  colors 
are  ground  and  intermixed,  preparatory  to  use. 

— A  kind  of  middle-sized  printing-paper. 

Circulating  medium,  currency ;  coin ;  bank-notes,  or 
other  paper-money  convertible  into  specie  on  demand. 

Ethereal  medium.  (Phys.)  Same  as  Ether,  q.  v. 

Me'dius,  n.  [Lat.]  The  middle  or  longest  finger  of 
the  hand. 

Medlar,  (med'Ur,)  n.  [A.  S.  meed ;  Lat.  mespilus.]  ( Bot .) 
See  Mespilus. 

Med  ley,  n.  [  From  oljsol.  meddle,  to  mix  =  0.  Fr.  mes- 
ler.  Fr.  meler,  to  mix.  See  Mix.]  A  mixture;  a  mis¬ 
cellany  ;  a  jumble;  a  mingled  and  confused  mass  of  in¬ 
gredients  ;  a  hodge-podge. 

“This  medley  of  philosophy  and  war.”  —  Addison , 

( Musi)  A  pot-pourri  of  instrumental  music;  also,  a 
vocal  composition  of  snatches  or  passages  taken  from 
other  compositions;  a  musical  mosaic  or  melange. 

Mednoi'.  an  island  belonging  to  Russia,  in  Behring 
Strait.  It  is  30  m.  long,  and  5  broad.  Copper  is  found 
on  the  W.  coast. 

Medo,  an  island  of  Brazil,  in  the  Bay  of  Sao  Marcos, 
abt.  4  m.  W.  of  Maranhao. 

Medoc',  n.  The  first  class  of  the  French  Bordeaux 
wines,  grown  in  a  peninsula  of  the  dept,  of  the  Giroude, 
called  Le  Medoc. 

Medo'  ra,  in  Indiana,  a  post-village  of  Jackson  co.,  abt. 
106  m.  W.  by  S.  of  Cincinnati. 

Medora.  in  Missouri,  a  post-village  of  Osage  co.,  abt. 
100  m.  W.  of  St.  Louis. 

Medris'sa,  n.  [Ar.]  A  high-school  among  the  Moham¬ 
medans 

Medul'la,  n.  [Lat.  See  Medullar.]  ( Anat .)  The 
white  substance  of  the  brain. 

(Bot.)  The  pith  or  central  column  of  an  exogenous 
plant.  See  Pith. 
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Medulla  oblongata.  (Anal.)  The  mass  of  gray  and 
white  neurine  which  forms  a  portion  of  the  small  brain 
or  cerebellum  (Fig  407),  and  descending  through  the 
occipital  bone,  enters  the  spinal  sheath,  and  becomes 
the  Spinal  Marrow,  q.  v. 

Medullar,  Med  ullary,  a.  [Fr.  mSdullaire ;  Lat 
medullaris ,  seated  in  the  marrow,  from  medulla,  mar¬ 
row,  which  is  situated  in  the  middle  of  the  bones;  also, 
the  pith  of  plants,  from  medium,  middle.]  Pertaining  to 
the  marrow  of  bones;  consisting  of,  containing,  or  resem¬ 
bling  marrow;  as,  a  medullar  part,  medullary 'substance 

(Bot.)  Pithy  ;  containing  a  spongy  marrow,  as  in  ex¬ 
ogenous  plants. 

Medullary  rays.  (But.)  The  vertical  plates  of  cellu¬ 
lar  tissue  which  radiate  from  the  centre  of  the  stem  of 
•xogenous  plants,  through  the  wood  to  the  bark.  They 
cause  that  appearance  in  timber  which  carpenters  cail 
silver  grain,  or  flower  of  the  wood. 

Medullary  sheath.  (Bot.)  A  thin  layer  of  vessels 
which  surround  the  pith  of  exogenous  plants,  and 
thence  extend  into  the  leaves  and  parts  of  fructification. 

Medullary  substance.  ( Anat .)  Same  as  Medulla,  q. e. 

Meduriine,  Moduriin,  ».  (But.)  The  Pith,  q.  v. 

Medu'sa,  n.;  pi.  Medusa;.  [Lat.;  Gr.  medousa,  from 
medein,  to  rub.]  (Myth.)  The  mortal  Gorgon,  q.  v. ; 
according  to  Hesiod,  the  daughter  of  Keto  and  the  sea- 
god  Phorkys,  whose  face  turned  all  who  looked  upon 
her  into  stone.  She  was  slain  by  Perseus,  who  placed 
her  bead  on  the  tegis  of  Minerva,  where  it  retained  its 
petrifying  power. 

(Zobl.)  The  genus  Medusa,  of  Linnreus,  includes 
marine  animals  belonging  to  the  sub-kingdom  Cbelente- 
rata,  class  lhjdrozba.  The  Medusae  present  to  the  eye, 
when  floating  in  their  native  element,  an  umbrella- 
shaped  disc  (Fig.  1753),  from  beneath  which  a  number 
of  tentacula  or  filaments  depend.  In  the  central  part 
of  the  concave  side  of  this  disc  is  the  stomach,  in  the 
middle  of  which  is  the  mouth,  opening  downwaida,  and 


Fig.  1753. — MEDUSA,  OR  JELLY-FISH. 
( Pleurobranchia  cyanella.) 


surrounded  by  tentacles,  in  some  cases,  as  in  Aurelia, 
taking  the  form  of  tour  leaf-like  processes,  with  fringed 
margins.  The  Medusa;  are  commonly  known  by  the 
names  of  umbrella  fish,  jelly  fish,  sea  blubber,  Ac.  They 
possess  stinging  organs,  powerful  enough  to  inflame 
the  hand  that  touches  them,  and  cause  serious  results  in 
the  case  oi  the  larger  forms.  This  power  in  the  ten¬ 
tacula  aids  in  obtaining  food,  by  benumbing  small 
animals,  which  are  drawn  to  the  mouth  by  contraction 
of  thetentacles.  Motion  through  the  water  is  produced 
by  muscular  contraction  of  the  margin,  which  opens 
and  closes,  forcing  out  the  water.  Many  of  the  Medusae 
are  phosphorescent,  and  aid  in  producing  the  frequent 
luminosity  of  the  ocean  waters.  The  M.  are  derivatives 
from  the  fixed,  branching  hydroid  forms,  on  which 
they  first  appear  as  buds,  which  enlarge,  assume  the 
structure  of  an  31..  and  drop  off  to  lead  an  independent 
existence,  in  which  they  function  as  the  reproductive 
forms,  yielding  eggs  from  which  fixed  polyps  again 
appear.  They  are  very  widely  distributed,  and  tire  all 
marine,  though  there  are  some  fresh-water  Hydrozoa, 
which,  however,  do  not  give  origin  to  Medusae.  They 
possess  a  nerve  system,  and  eyes  which  are  capable  of 
vision,  though  they  are  very  low  zoologically. 

Mcriu'siaii.  M<‘<lii'si<lan,  n.  (Zobl.)  A  medusa; 
one  of  the  Medusse. 

Metlvieilitza  (med-ve-ai-dit'sa) ,  a  river  of  Russia,  in 
the  country  of  the  Don  Cos>acks,  and  after  a  S.W  .  course 
of  300  m.  joining  the  Don  15  m.  below  the  influx  of  the 
Khoper.  Many  German  colonies  occupy  it>  banks. 


Med  way,  a  river  of  England,  rising  near  the  N.  boun¬ 
dary  of  the  co.  of  Sussex,  and  after  a  N.E.  course  of  50 
m.  falling  into  the  Thames  at  Sheerness.  It  is  naviga¬ 
ble  for  40  m.  to  Penshurst. 

Medway,  in  Georgia,  a  small  river  flowing  into  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  between  Bryan  and  Liberty  cos. 

Medway,  in  Massachusetts,  a  post-township  of  Norfolk 
co. 

j  Med'yhenijis,  in  Maine,  a  post-township  of  Washing¬ 


ton  co. 

Meech,  v.  n.  [See  Miche.]  To  hide ;  to  skulk ;  to  sneak  ; 
hence,  to  act  the  part  of  a  mean,  servile,  despicable  spy 
or  tale-bearer. 

Meeeh'ing-,  ppr.  and  a.  Skulking;  sneaking;  mean; 
servilely  parasitical.  See  Miching. 

Meed,  n.  [A.  S.  med,  reward,  benefit;  Ger.  miethe.)  Re¬ 
ward;  recompense;  gratification;  that  which  is  be¬ 
stowed  or  rendered  in  recognition  of  merit. 

“  A  rosy  garland  was  the  victor's  meed."  —  Faerie.  Queene. 

Meek,  a.  [Dan.  m yg ;  Sp.  mego,  soft ;  I),  muik,  gentle.] 
Mild;  yielding;  gentle  and  placable  of  temper  and  dis¬ 
position;  not  easily  disturbed,  provoked,  or  irritated; 
given  to  forbearance  under  injury  or  wrong  ;  humble; 
patient.  —  Submissive  to  the  divine  will;  not  proud, 
self-sutticient,  or  refractory. 

•‘Sorrow  unfeign'd,  and  humiliation  meek."  —  Milton. 

(Note.  Meek  is  often  used  to  form  compounds  whoso 
meanings  are  obvious;  as,  meek-eyed,  wieeAi-heurted, 
meefc-spirited,  Ac.) 

MeeU'er,  in  Minnesota ,  a  S.  central  co. ;  area,  about  630 
sq.  in.  Bit  ers.  Crow  river,  and  several  smaller  streams. 
Surface,  mostly  level ;  soil,  very  fertile.  Cap.  Litchfield. 
Pop.  H895)  17,389. 

Meek'ly,  adv.  In  a  meek  manner;  softly;  mildly; 
gently;  patiently;  submissively;  humbly ;  not  proudly 
or  roughly. 

Meek'ness,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  meek ;  soft-  [ 
ness  of  temper;  mildness  of  disposition;  gentleness ;  { 
forbearance  under  provocations  and  injuries;  humility;  [ 
resignation  or  submission  to  the  divine  will,  without  j 
murmuring  or  peevishness. 

Meeme,  (meem,)  in  Wisconsin,  a  post-village  and  town-  j 
ship  of  Manitowoc  co. 

Mcer,  a.  Simple;  unmixed;  natural.  See  Mere. 

Meer,  n.  A  lake;  a  boundary.  Same  as  Mere,  q.  v. 

Mecr  sclian in.  (-shawm,)  n.  [Ger.,  from  meer,  the  sea, 
and  schaum,  spume;  literally,  sea-foam.]  (Min.)  A  pe¬ 
culiar  silicated  magnesian  mineral  found  in  several  I 
parts  of  Europe,  but  mostly  in  Greece  and  Turkey.  In 
the  last-mentioned  country  it  is  extensively  used  as  | 
fullers’  earth  ;  hut  in  Austria  and  Germany  it  is  adapted 
to  the  manufacture  of  tobacco-pipes,  which  are  prepared 
for  6ale  by  being  first  soaked  iu  tallow,  afterwards  in 
wax,  and  then  finally  polished  with  shave-grass.  The 
true  meerschaum  always  turns  from  a  pure  milk-white 
to  a  brownish-black  color  when  smoked  for  some  time, 
by  reason  of  the  influence  on  it  of  the  tobacco-oil ;  and 
to  connoisseurs  this  is  a  truecriterion  between  true  and 
false  meerschaum,  the  latter  of  which  is  also  extensively 
manufactured. 

Meer'poor,  a  town  of  Ilindostan,  in  Scinde,  near  the 
Pingaree,  a  branch  of  the  Indus,  45  m.  S.  of  Hyderabad  ; 
pop.  10,000. 

Meer'llt,  a  dist.  of  Ilindostan,  presidency  of  Bengal,  be¬ 
tween  Lat.  28°  30'  and  29°  30'  N.,  Lon.  77°  and  7s°  E. ; 
area,  2,250  sq.  m.  The  chief  towns  are  Meerut,  Sird- 
huma,  Katouli,  and  Ilustinapoor.  Pop.  90u,000. 

Meerut,  the  cap.  of  the  above  district,  30  m.  N.E.  of  Delhi ; 
Lat.  28°  59'  N.,  Lon.  77°  40'  E.  M.  is  noted  for  the 
breaking  out  here  of  the  Sepoy  insurrection  in  1857, 
when  the  native  troops  massacred  every  European,  of 
both  sexes,  found  in  the  town. 

Meet,  v.  a.  (imp.  and  pp.  met.)  [A.S.  metan,  gemittan; 
D.  gemneten.]  To  come  together,  approaching  in  opposite 
or  different  directions;  to  come  face  to  face:  to  come 
together  in  any  place;  to  fall  in  with;  to  fall  in;  to  en¬ 
counter  unexpectedly. 

“  Our  sire  to  meet  his  godlike  guest  walks  forth."  —  Milton. 

— To  come  in  contact  with  in  a  hostile  manner;  to  con¬ 
front;  to  encounter;  to  engage;  to  join  issue.  —  To  re¬ 
ceive,  as  a  welcome;  to  have  befall  one;  to  find;  to  he 
treated  with;  to  light  on. 

“  Your  labours  meet  a  prosp'rons  end.”  —  Granville. 

— To  make  concession  ;  as,  he  met  my  wishes  in  all  respects. 

To  meet  half-way,  to  make  equal  concessions  to. 

— v.  n.  To  come  together,  or  to  approach  near  or  into  com¬ 
pany  with ;  to  come  face  to  face;  hence,  to  join,  as  lines. 
— To  come  in  contact,  with  hostile  views;  to  engage  in 
conflict. 

“  When  Greek  meets  Greek,  then  comes  the  tug  of  war." — Addison. 

— To  assemble;  to  congregate;  to  begin  a  session;  as,  the 
Senate  met  at  noon. 

“  The  materials  of  that  building  happily  met  together.  ’  Tillotson. 

— To  come  together  by  mutual  concessions;  —  hence,  to 
harmonize;  to  cohere  ;  to  assimilate;  to  agree. 

“  And  all  that's  best  of  dark  and  bright 
Meet  iu  her  aspect  and  her  eyes."  —  Byron. 

To  meet  with,  to  light  upon;  to  find;  sometimes  in¬ 
cluding  the  idea  of  something  unlooked  for. 

"And  we  meet  with  champagne  and  a  chicken  at  last." 

Lady  M.  \V.  Montagu. 

To  join;  to  blend  in  company. 

**  Falstaff  at  that  oak  shall  meet  with  ns."  —  Shake. 

To  suffer  unexpectedly;  as,  he  met  with  an  accident. — 
To  encounter;  to  be  engaged  with. 

*'  Prepare  to  meet  with  more  than  brutal  fury."  —  Rowe. 

To  obviate:  —  a  Latinism,  rarely  used;  as,  to  meet  with 
an  objection. 

Meet,  a.  [A.  S.  gemet,  fit, proper;  gemet,  a  measure,  from 


|  metan,  to  measure ;  Heb.  madad;  Sansk.  m<2.]  Fitting; 
proper;  convenient;  appropriate;  suitable ;  qualified; 
expedient;  adapted,  as  to  a  use  or  purpose. 

"  O  Caledonia !  stern  and  wild. 

Meet  nurse  for  a  poetic  child.” — Sir  >r.  Scott. 

Meet,  n.  (Sports.)  A  meeting  of  sportsmen  for  fox¬ 
hunting  or  coursing. 

:  Meet'er,  n.  One  who  meets,  accosts,  or  comes  in  con¬ 
tact  with  another. 

Meet'in,  v.  a.  To  make  meet,  fit,  or  suitable  for.  (r.) 

Mect'ing,  n.  A  coming  together;  an  interview;  an 
assembly  ;  as,  let  us  drink  to  our  next  merry  meeting. 
— A  congregation;  a  convention;  a  gathering  or  collec¬ 
tion  of  people ;  as,  a  crowded  meeting,  to  hold  a  meeting, 
Ac.  —  A  religious  congregation  :  a  conventicle ;  in  Eng¬ 
land,  distinctively  applied  to  an  assembly  of  dissenters 
from  the  Established  Church  ;  as,  to  go  to  meeting.  —  A 
conflux  of  rivers  :  a  junction;  a  union,  as  of  lines ;  as, 
“the  meeting  of  the  waters.”  —  Moore. 

Meet'i  ng-house,  n.  A  place  of  worship ;  —  in  England, 
specifically,  a  place  of  worship  for  dissenters;  as,  a 
Friends’  meeting-house. 

Meet'ly,  adv.  Fitly;  suitably  ;  properly;  appropriately. 

Meet'ness,  n.  Fitness ;  appropriateness ;  suitableness. 

Meg'acosm,  (-1  dsm,)  n.  [Gr.  megas,  great,  and  knsmos, 
universe.]  The  universe;  the  great  world,  the  macro¬ 
cosm. 

Meg'aohile,  n.,  Megacliilidte,  n.  pi.  (Zoiil.)  See 
Apidal 

Megalesian,  (-le’zhan,)  a.  [Lat.  Megalesius,  from  Gr. 
Megale ,  the  Exalted,  a  denomination  of  the  goddeBS 
Cybele.]  Pertaining  or  referring  to,  or  held  iu  honor 
of,  Cybele;  as,  the  Megalesian  games. 

Magalesian  games.  [Bom.  Antiq.)  A  scenic  and  calis- 
thenic  festival  held  in  honor  of  Cybele. 

Megalicll'tliys,  (-Ilk-,)  n.  [Gr.  megale,  great,  and 
ichthys,  fish.]  (  Pal.)  An  extinct  genus  of  ganoid  fishes, 
including  species  of  great  size. 

Meg'alith'ic,  a.  [Gr.  megas,  and  lithos,  stone.]  Con¬ 
sisting  ot  large  stones. 

Mega'Io-Has'tro.  the  cap.  of  the  island  of  Crete. 

Megalon'yx,  n.  [Gr.  megale,  and  onyx,  claw.]  (Pal.) 
A11  extinct  genus  of  large  sloth-like  animals,  so  named  in 
allusion  to  its  large  claws,  the  first  species  of  which  was 
found  in  Virginia,  in  Greenbrier  co. ;  but  it  has  since 
been  found  at  Big  Bone  Lick,  and  in  S.  America  over  the 
Pampas  as  far  as  the  Straits  of  Magellan. 

Mogaloplionotis,  (-lof'o-nus,)  a.  [Gr.  megale,  and 
phone,  voice.]  Possessing  a  loud  or  deep  voice. 

Meg'alosatir,  Megalosau'rus,  n.  [Fr.  migalo- 
satire,  from  Gr.  megale,  and  sauros,  lizard.]  (Pal.)  An 
extinct  genus  of  gigantic  saurians,  measuring  from  40 
to  50  feet  in  length  ;  discovered  by  Dr.  Buoklaml  in  the 
oolitic  slate  of  Stonesfield,  near  Oxford,  England. 

Megan'tie,  a  S.E.  co.  of  prov.  of  Quebec ;  area,  abt.  1,000 
sq.  tn.  Hirers.  Becancour  River,  and  some  smaller 
streams,  besides  several  lakes.  Surface,  much  diversi¬ 
fied  ;  soil,  fertile.  Cup.  Inverness. 

Megaphyton,  (-gdfj)  a.  [From  Or.  megas.  great,  and 
phylon,  plant.)  (Pal.)  An  extinct  genus  of  gigantic 
plants,  allied  to  Sigillaria. 

Meg  ;a|>od'i<lte,  n.pl.  [From  Gr.  megas,  and  pous, 
pottos,  foot.]  (Zoiil.)  The  Mount-bird  family,  including 
Rasores  birds,  natives  of  India  and  Australia,  and  allied 
to  the  Curassows.  The  feet  are  large,  and  have  large 
blunt  claws.  To  this  family  belong  the  Jungle-towl, 
the  Brush-turkey,  Ac. 

Mega'ra,  ( Anc  Geog.,)  a  once  flourishing  city  of  Grsecia, 
cap.  of  a  district  named  Megaris,  abt.  210  stadia  N.W. 
of  Athens.  It  was  almost  destroyed  by  Ptolemy  Soter, 
and  Demetrius,  son  of  Antigonus  Gonatus ;  and  its 
destruction  was  completed  by  Alain. 

Mega'rian,  or  Megar'ic*  School.  (Philos.)  A 
school  of  philosophy,  founded  at  Megara  by  the  disciples 
of  Socrates,  who  retired  thither  after  his  death,  which 
was  distinguished  by  its  logical  subtlety.  Its  most  cele¬ 
brated  names  are  those  of  Euclides,  Eubulides,  and  Stilpo. 

Megass',  n.  Same  as  Bagasse,  q.  ». 

Megatlie'rium,  n.  [Lat. ;  Fr.  megalhCre.  from  Gr.  me- 
gas,  and  therion,  beast.]  (Pal.)  The  name  given  by  Cuvier 
to  an  extinct  genus  of  gigantic  quadrupeds,  several 
remains  of  which  have  been  found  in  S.  America.  The 
one  described  by  Cuvier  was  in  a  fossil  state,  and  found 
a  hundred  feet  below  the  surface  of  a  sandy  soil,  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  river  La  Plata;  other  specimens,  how¬ 
ever,  have  since  been  lound  on  the  same  continent,  luit 
not  in  so  complete  a  state.  The  haunches  of  the  M. 
must  have  exceeded  5  feet  in  width,  while  its  body  was 
about  12  feet  long  and  S  high.  Its  feet  were  a  yard  in 
length,  and  terminated  in  formidable  compressed  claws 
of  great  size:  its 
tail  was  also  of 
great  length 
and  thickness, 
exceeding  the, 
size  of  that 
member  in  ei¬ 
ther  living  or 
extinct  quadru¬ 
peds.  The  31. 
belonged  to  the 
order  Edentata, 
and  was  closely 
allied  to  the 
sloth.  Its  head  was  of  small  size,  and  its  brain-develop¬ 
ment  slight.  The  enormous  size  of  its  hind-limbs,  pel¬ 
vis,  and  tail  gave  it  great  power,  when  in  a  sitting  posi¬ 
tion,  to  pull  down,  by  aid  of  its  fore-legs,  trees  whose 
roots  it  had  loosened  by  its  powerful  claws.  The  foli¬ 
age  of  the  trees  thus  pulled  down  constituted  the  chief 
food  of  this  animal. 


Fig.  1754. 
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Meg-'gers,  *u  Wisconsin,  a  post-office  of  Manitowoc  co. 

Meg'jjett,  in  South  Carolina ,  a  post-office  of  Colleton  co. 

Megilp',  Megili>h',n.(.Patrcfm0.)  SameiisMAUiLP.qr. 

Me'grilll,  n.  [Kr.  migraine,  corrupted  from  (Jr.  he  mi- 
crania  —  hemi.  half,  and  kr  anion,  skull.]  A  neuralgic 
affection,  in  which  the  chief  symptoms  are  an  acute  pain 
in  the  temples  and  forehead,  with  a  remarkable  depres¬ 
sion  of  spirits.  The  disease  is  generally  found  in  per¬ 
sons  of  a  melancholic  temperameut  and  of  a  weakly 
habit  of  body,  and  often  existing  with  great  debility. 
The  pains  in  the  head,  though  remittent,  are,  for  the 
time  they  continue,  long  and  severe,  and  most  generally 
occur  at  the  decline  of  the  day,  or  towards  evening. 
This  distressing  malady  is  more  a  symptomatic  affection, 
depending  on  a  general  functional  derangement  of  the 
system,  than  a  disease  proceeding  from  any  intelligible 
chain  of  causes.  An  apathetic  state  of  the  stomach,  and 
a  torpid  condition  of  the  liver,  will,  in  general,  be  found 
existing  in  all  such  cases.  When  it  is  associated  with 
anaemia  (paleness  and  general  debility),  it  should  be 
treated  with  the  preparations  of  iron,  the  shower-bath, 
nourishing  food,  and  plenty  of  exercise  in  the  open  air. 
When  it  is  strictly  periodical,  quinine  in  full  doses 
should  be  tried  (the  bowels  being  previously  well  cleared 
out);  and  if  the  quinine  fails,  Fowler’s  solution  of  ar¬ 
senic,  given  in  small  doses(three  minims  in  a  wine-glass¬ 
ful  of  water),  3  times  a  day,  after  meals,  will  be  almost 
sure  to  remove  it. 

— A  fantastic  idea  ;  a  freak  ;  a  wliimsey ;  an  odd  humor. 

“  These  are  his  megrims  and  welaucholies.”  — Ford. 

Me'heinet  A'li,  Pasha  of  Kg.vpt,  and  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  men  of  the  age,  was  B.  at  Cavalla.  in  Rou- 
melia.  in  1769;  the  same  year  that  witnessed  the  birth 
of  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  and  that  of  the  Duke  of  W elling- 
ton.  He  commenced  life  as  a  tobacconist;  but  after¬ 
wards  volunteered  in  the  army,  to  which  his  taste  was 
more  congenial.  In  his  new  career  he  soon  obtained 
high  favor  with  the  governor  of  Cavalla.  In  1799,  the 
period  of  the  French  invasion  of  Egypt,  he  raised  a  large 
body  of  men  for  the  service  of  the  Sultan ;  and  gave  such 
proofs  of  his  military  capacity  as  led  to  his  elevation  to 
a  higher  command.  By  intrigue,  combined  with  the 
attachment  of  his  followers,  he  was  enabled  to  seize  the 
pashalic  of  Egypt,  and  was  then  prepared  to  set  the  Sul¬ 
tan  at  defiance,  had  the  latter  attempted  to  overthrow 
him.  But  the  Sultan  resolved  to  compromise  by  exact¬ 
ing  an  annual  tribute  from  Mehemet  Ali  as  an  acknowl¬ 
edgment  of  his  subjection.  In  this  arrangement,  which 
virtually  constituted  Mehemet  Ali  the  independent  ruler 
of  Kgypt,  he  had  the  prudence  to  acquiesce,  and  he  di¬ 
rected  himself  steadily  to  the  consolidation  of  his  newly  j 
acquired  power,  —  no  easy  task  in  a  country  which  had 
been  distracted  by  invasion,  and  at  best  loosely  governed. 
One  great  obstacle  to  his  becoming  the  sole  ruler  and 
regenerator  of  the  country,  lay  in  the  presence  of  the  i 
Mamelukes,  a  privileged  body-guard,  jealous  of  their ] 
power,  and  ever  ready  for  revolution  when  it  was  threat-  j 
oned.  He  succeeded  in  breaking  their  power;  and  by 
treacherously  inviting  them  to  a  festival  as  friends,  he 
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obtained  an  opportunity,  of  which  he  mercilessly  availod 
himself,  to  massacre  the  last  of  these  formidable  cava¬ 
liers  in  1811.  He  carried  on,  by  his  sons,  several  cam¬ 
paigns  in  behalf  of  the  Sultan  against  the  Wahabite] 
rebels  in  Arabia;  and  he  afterwards  sent  troops  under 
his  son,  Ibrahim  Pasha,  to  the  Morea,  who  gave  impor¬ 
tant  aid  to  the  Turks  in  the  Greek  war  of  independence. 
In  1 830,  he  obtained  from  the  Sultan  the  government  of 
the  island  of  Candia;  and  he  next  endeavored  to  make 
himself  master  of  Syria,  which  Sultan  Mahmoud  had 
refused  him.  He  sent  a  large  army  to  that  important 
province,  and  was  thereupon  declared  a  rebel  by  the 
Porte,  and  the  Turkish  armies  were  sent  against  him. 
Mehemet  Ali’s  troops  had  been  carefully  trained  by 
European  officers,  and  they  beat  the  Sultan’s  in  every 
encounter.  Peace  was  made  between  the  powerful  vice¬ 
roy  of  Egypt  and  his  humiliated  sovereign  in  18.33,  by 
the  intervention  of  the  chief  states  of  Europe.  Hostil¬ 
ities  broke  out  again  between  them  in  1839;  and,  as 
before,  the  Egyptian  forces  were  uniformly  victorious 
over  the  Turkish.  The  armed  interposition  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  and  the  capture  of  Acre  and  the  other  fortresses  on 
the  Syrian  coast  by  the  English  fleet,  under  the  guidance 
of  Admiral  Napier,  compelled  Mehemet  Ali  to  come  to 
terms  again  with  the  Porte.  He  was  obliged  to  give  up 


Syria ;  but  the  hereditary  pashalic  of  Egypt  was  secured 
to  him  and  his  children. — M.  A.  was  free  from  bigotry; 
he  was  an  earnest  admirer  of  European  civilization,  and 
he  strove  to  introduce  it  among  his  subjects ;  a  principle 
steadily  adhered  to  by  his  successors. 

Melier'rin,  a  river,  rising  in  Charlotte  co.,  A'irginia, 
and  flowing  S.E.  into  N.  Carolina,  joins  the  Nottoway 
River  in  Hereford  co.,  to  form  the  Chowan.  Length, 
about  150  m.  _  . 

Mellltl,  Etienne  Henri,  (me(r)l,)  an  eminent  musical 
composer,  was  b.  at  Givet,  in  France,  in  1763;  and  was 
an  excellent  organist  when  only  10  years  old.  He  settled 
at  Paris  in  1779,  where  he  studied  with  great  advantage 
under  Gluck;  became  inspector  at  the  Conservatory  of 
Music;  professor  of  composition  at  the  royal  school; 
member  of  the  Academy  and  Institute,  and  knight  of 
the  Legion  of  Honor.  He  produced  the  operas  of  Strat- 
rniiee;  lruto;  Joseph;  Cora  et  Alonzo,  Ac.,  besides  the 
ballets  of  The  Judgment  of  Fdris ;  Perseus  and  Andro¬ 
meda,  Ac.  D.  1817. 

Meiaponte,  (ma-e-opon’  la,)  a  town  of  Brazil,  about 
65  m.  E.  of  Govaz 

Meibo  mian  <ilan<ls.  Ciliary  Follicles.  (Anat.)  A 
series  of  small  glands,  named  after  their  discoverer, 
Meibomius,  which,  like  minute  ping-heads,  are  situated 
at  the  margin  of  each  eyelid,  a  duct  from  every  gland 
supplying  nourishment  to  each  eyelash.  These  glands 
are  in  children,  and  some  persons  of  a  scrofulous  habit, 
liable  to  a  state  of  acute  and  chronic  enlargement.  In 
children  this  enlargement  is  called  a  sty,  and  in  the 
adult  produces  the  disease  known  as  blear  eye. 

Mei^si,  ( meyz ,)  in  Ohio,  a  S.S.E.  co.  adjoining  W.  Vir¬ 
ginia.  A  rea,  abt.  350  sq.  m.  Rivers.  Ohio  and  Hock- 
hocking  rivers,  besides  several  smaller  streams.  Sur¬ 
face,  hilly;  soil,  moderately  fertile.  Min.  Coal  in  great 
quantities,  and  salt.  Cap.  Pomeroy. 

— A  township  of  Adams  co. 

— A  township  of  Muskingum  co. 

Meig’M,  in  Tennessee,  an  E.  by  S.  central  co. ;  area,  abt. 
160  sq.  m.  Rivers.  Tennessee  River,  and  several  of  its 
small  affluents.  Surface,  elevated  and  hilly;  soil,  fer¬ 
tile.  Cap.  Decatur. 

Meifis  €reek,in  Ohio,  enters  the  Muskingum  River 
in  Morgan  co. 

Meiffs'ville,  in  California,  a  village  of  Mendocino  co., 
about  140  m.  N.N.W.  of  San  Francisco. 

Meigs'ville,  in  Ohio,  a  post-township  of  Morgan 
county. 

nein  ingen,  a  town  of  Central  Germany,  grand- 
duchy  of  Saxe-Meiningen,  on  the  VVerra,  31  m.  N.E.  of 
Fulda.  Its  principal  public  building  is  the  ducal  palace. 
Manuf.  Woollen,  linen,  and  mixed  fabrics.  Pop  8,219. 

Mei'oilite,  n.  [Gr.  meiori,  less.]  (Min.)  A  silicate  of 
alumina  and  lime,  found  in  grains  or  small  crystals  of  a 
whitish  or  grayish -white  color  at  Monte  Somnia  near 
Vesuvius.  Tlie  name  implies  that  the  terminating 
pyramids  of  the  crystals  are  lower  than  in  Idocrase, 
and  consequently  tliat  the  axis  of  the  primary  form  is 
shorter. 

Slt'io'sis,  n.  [Gr.,from  meis-o,  to  lessen.]  ( Rhet .)  Diminu¬ 
tion;  a  figure  of  rhetoric,  hyperbolically  representing 
a  thing  less  than  it  is. 

Meissen,  (nns'en,)  a  town  of  N.  Germany,  in  Saxony, 
on  the  Elbe,  14^  m.  N.W.  of  Dresden.  Manuf.  Porce¬ 
lain,  known  as  Dresden  china,  hosiery,  leather,  and 
colors.  Pip.  9,806. 

Meissonnier  hni-sbn-yd'),  Jean  Louis  Ernest,  a 
French  painter,  of  the  style  te  med  in  France  genre,  born 

!  at  Lyons,  1815.  Among  his  nmst  celebrated  works  are: 
The  Cuirassiers,  or  1805;  Frieilltmd,  or  1807 ;  and  Oum- 
puigne.  fie  France,  181U.  All  bis  works  were  painted  with 
Flemish  care  and  finish,  but  were,  nevertheless, 
thoroughly  original  in  their  treatment.  His  pictures, 
although  generally  of  small  size,  obtained  very  large 
sums,  and  be  stood  at  the  head  of  a  crowd  of  enthusias¬ 
tic  imitators.  He  was  likewise  very  successful  as  a 
designer  of  book  illustrations.  The  best  of  these  last 
are  the  sketches  for  Paul  and  Virginia,  Balzac’s  novels, 
Ac.  Died  Jan.  3, 1891. 

Mekong1'.  or  Cambodia,  one  of  the  principal  rivers  of 
S.E.  Asia,  rising  in  Thibet,  where  it  bears  the  name  of 
Lan-Thsang-Kiung,  flowing  S.  anti  entering  the  China 
sea,  by  several  mouths,  in  Cochin-China,  which  country 
is  formed  by  its  alluvial  deposits. 

Mekran',  or  Mukran',  a  prov.  of  Beloochistan,  border¬ 
ing  on  the  Arabian  Sea,  and  extending  from  Scinde  on 
the  E.  to  Kerman  on  the  W. ;  Lat.  between  25*  and  28° 
N.,  Lon.  58°  and  66°  E.  Area,  estimated  at  100,000  sq. 
m.  It  is  divided  into  a  great  number  of  petty  districts 
held  by  separate  chiefs.  The  inhabitants  are  principally 
engaged  in  pastoral  pursuits.  Pop.  200,000. 

Nela'da,  n.  [Sp.,  from  Lat.  mel,  honey.]  Crude,  un¬ 
drained  sugar. 

Melse'na,  ».  [Gr.  melaina,  fern,  of  melas,  black.]  (Med  ) 
A  haemorrhage  from  the  bowels,  and  popularly  known 
as  Black  Jaundice.  —  The  peculiarity  of  this  disease  isj 
that  it  is  seldom  attended  with  pain,  though  it  gener¬ 
ally  attacks  persons  of  weak  or  exhausted  constitutions, 
anil  those  suffering  from  chronic  dyspepsia.  The  cause 
of  the  thick,  pitchy  evacuations,  which  form  what  may  | 
be  called  the  distinctive  feature  of  the  disease,  is  sup- 1 
posed  to  be  a  haemorrhage  from  the  minute  branches  of 
the  vena  porta,  charged  with  the  impure  blood  from  the 
bowels,  on  its  way  to  the  liver  to  secrete  the  bile. 

Melaleuca,  (' mel-al-lu’kd ,)  n.  [Gr.  melas,  black;  lukas, 
white,  because  the  trunk  is  black  and  the  branches 
white.]  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants,  ord.  Myrtaceie.  The 
species  M.  minor,  or  Cajeputi,  is  a  small  tree  of  the 
Molucca  Islands.  Its  leaves,  when  allowed  to  stand  so 
as  to  undergo  a  species  of  fermentation,  and  then  dis¬ 
tilled  with  water,  yield  a  volatile  oil  of  a  limpid  nature 


and  a  liglit-green  color.  This  product,  which  is  called 
cajeput-oil,  was  formerly  much  employed  as  a  remedy 
in  cholera,  but  without  any  success.  It  has  been  used 
internally  as  a  diffusible  stimulant,  and  is  spasmodic 
and  diaphoretic;  and  externally,  when  mixed  with  olive- 
oil,  as  a  stimulant  embrocation.  It  has  the  property 
of  dissolving  caoutchouc.  In  Australia  the  leaves  of 
the  species  M.  scoparia  and  genistifolia  are  used  as  sub¬ 
stitutes  for  tea. 

Mel'am,  n.  [Front  Gr.  melas,  black.]  The  inky  matter 
of  the  liquid  exuded  by  the  cuttle-fish. 

Me'Inm,  n.  ( Chem .)  A  substance  formed  during  the 
distillation  of  a  mixture  of  sal-ammoniac  and  sulplio- 
cyanide  of  potassium. 

Mel'amine,  n.  (Chem.)  A  colorless  crystalline  sail, 
fiable  base  derived  from  melam,  by  boiling  with  strong 
solution  of  potash. 

Melain'py  nun,  n.  [Gr.  melas,  and  puros.  wheat,  the 
seeds  blackening  the  flower  of  wheat  if  ground  with  it.] 
(Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants,  order  Verbenacex.  The  Cow- 
wheat,  M.  pratense,  an  American  species  found  in 
woods,  has  a  stem  8-10  inches  high ;  leaves  linear  and 
lanceolate,  opposite  ;  flowers  in  the  axils  of  the  upper 
leaves,  yellowish,  slender ;  capsules  acute,  declined, 
4-seed  ed. 

Melancholic,  (mll-an-kol’ik.)  a  [ Fr.  mel ancholique .] 
Affected  with  gloom  or  melancholy;  depressed  in 
spirits  ;  dejected  ;  hypochondriac  ;  mournful ;  unhappy  ; 
unfortunate  ;  as,  a  melancholic  temperament. 

— n.  A  desponding,  gloomy  state  of  mind.  (R.) 

Mel'ancliolily,  adv.  In  a  melancholy  manner;  dis¬ 
piritedly. 

Meranclioliness.  n.  State  or  condition  of  being 
melancholy  or  dejected  ;  disposition  to  indulge  in  men¬ 
tal  depression. 

MclBiicho'liouM.  a.  Melancholy;  hypochondriac,  (r.) 

Melancholy,  (mel'an-kol-y.)  n.  [Fr.  mflancholie  ;  Gr. 
melas,  melon',  black,  and  cho-le,  bile:  Lat.  melancholia.] 
A  gloomy,  desponding  state  of  mind,  that  is  often  of 
some  continuance  or  chronic  ;  dejection  of  spirits  occa¬ 
sioned  or  induced  by  grief;  hypochondria. 

(Med.)  M.  is  correctly  designated  a  form  of  insanity 
when  it  continues  for  an  inordinate  period  after  any 
given  cause  of  grief  has  been  removed.  It  is  undoubtedly 
so  when  it  arises  without  the  operation  of  any  mental 
cause.  We  find  it  connected  with  dyspepsia,  with  con¬ 
stipation.  and  other  signs  of  physical  disease.  Systematic 
writers  speak  of  various  forms  of  melancholic  insanity, 
such  as  the  religious,  the  nostalgic,  Ac. 

Mel'anelioly,  a.  Atrabilious:  depressed  in  spirits-, 
affected  with  mental  gloom  ;  dejected  ;  hypochondriac ; 
dismal. 

••Sweet  bird  .  .  .  most  musical,  most  melancholy." — Milton. 

— That  may  or  does  produce  great  evil  or  sorrow;  induc¬ 
ing  gloom  or  dejection  ;  calamitous  ;  afflictive;  sad  ;  as, 
a  melancholy  accident. 

Melanethon.  Philip,  (me-hlnk'thm.)  coadjutor  with 
Luther  in  the  Reformation.  B.  at  Bretten,  or  Bretheim, 
in  the  palatinate  of  the  Rhine,  in  1497.  His  family-name 
was  Schwarzerde,  of  which  M.  is  intended  to  be  the 
Greek  equivalent.  While  studying  at  Pfortsheim  he 
became  acquainted  with  the  great  scholar,  Johann 
Reuchlin,  who  remained  his  friend.  He  next  studied  at 
Heidelberg  and  Tubingen,  and  in  1518  was  appointed 
Greek  professor  at  Wittenberg,  where  he  became  the 
friend  of  Luther,  and  a  convert  to  his  doctrines.  Luther 
was  at  that  time  professor  of  divinity  there.  In  the  fol¬ 
lowing  year  he  took  part  with  Luther  in  the  disputa¬ 
tion  with  Dr.  Eck  at  Leipsic.  Their  personal  characters, 
however,  were  widely  different  —  M.  being  as  remark¬ 
able  for  suavity  of  manners  as  Luther  was  for  impetu¬ 
osity  and  unbending  firmness.  jV.’s  judgment,  ripened  by 
classical  study,  his  acumen  as  a  philosopher  and  critic, 
the  uncommon  distinctness  and  order  of  his  ideas,  and 
the  steadfast  zeal  with  which  he  held  and  defended  his 
opinions  when  formed,  contributed  greatly  to  the  pro¬ 
gress  and  success  of  the  Reformation.  The  Augsburg 
Confession  was  drawn  up  by  M.  in  15.30,  and,  under  the 
sanction  of  the  elector  of  Saxony,  he  aided  in  framing  a 
code  of  ecclesiastical  constitutions.  He  wrote  numerous 
theological  treatises,  Latin  poems,  works  on  history, 
philosophy,  Ac.,  and  died  at  Wittenberg,  in  1560. 

Melange.  (md-ldngzh',)  n.  [Fr.]  A  mixture  ;  a  medley; 
a  miscellany  ;  a  jumble  ;  an  olio. 

Melan'ic  Aei»l.  n.  (Chem.)  An  amorphous  black  sub¬ 
stance  derived  from  hydride  of  salicyi. 

Melan'iline.  n.  (Chem.)  A  crystalline  base,  produced 
by  the  action  of  chloride  ct  cyanogen  upon  aniline. 
Form  CosII^N:). 

Mel'anite.  n.  [Fr.]  (Min.)  A  variety  of  Iron-lime 
Garnet,  occurring  in  black  dodecahedrons  in  the  older 
lavas  of  Vesuvius.  Those  found  at  Frascati,  near  Rome, 
are  locally  called  Black  Garnets  of  Frascati. 

Melanoeliroite,  n.  [Gr.  melas,  and  chroa,  color.] 
(Min.)  Chromate  of  lend,  found  massive  and  in  tabular 
rhombic  prisms,  of  a  color  between  cochineal  and 
hyacinth  red,  at  Beresow,  in  Siberia.  The  name  has 
reference  to  the  change  of  color  which  the  mineral  un¬ 
dergoes  before  the  blow-pipe. 

Melano'sls.  n.  [Or.  melas,  melanos,  black,  and  osis.] 
(Med.)  An  organic  affection  in  which  the  tissue  of  the 
parts  is  converted,  owing  to  a  me.lanic  deposit,  into  a 
black,  bard,  homogeneous  substance,  near  which  ulcers 
or  cavities  may  form. 

Melanot'ie.  a.  (Mid.)  Relating  to  melanosis. 

Melantha'cese.  or  Coi.chicace/e,  n.  pi  [Gr.  melas, 
black,  and  anthos,  flower.]  (Bot.)  An  order  of  plants, 
alliance  Liliales.  Diag.  A  marked  perianth,  flat  when 
withering,  anthers  turned  outwards,  distinct  styles,  and 
fleshy  albumen  — They  are  herbs  with  bulbs  cir  corms, 
and  tuberous  or  fibrous  roots.  Flowers  regular,  tisuall) 
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hermaphrodite,  rarely  unisexual;  perianth  inferior, 
white,  green,  or  purple,  petaloid,  6-parted  or  6-leaved  ; 
stamens  6;  anthers  extrorse ;  ovary  superior  or  nearly 
so,  3-celled;  style  3-parted.  Fruit  3-celled,  3-valved, 
septicidal,  or  rarely  loculicidal  dehiscence.  Seeds  with 
a  membranous  testa.  The  plants  of  the  order  are  gen¬ 
erally  diffused,  hut  most  abundant  in  Europe,  North 
America,  and  Northern  Asia.  There  are  31  genera, 
which  include  130  species.  They  are  generally  poison¬ 
ous,  owing  to  the  presence  of  powerful  alkaloids.  In 
proper  doses,  however,  several  are  valuable  medicines. 
See  COM'HICUM,  Veratrum. 

Melas,  (mtl'a,)  n.  (Med.)  A  disease  endemic  in  Arabia, 
consisting  in  the  formation  of  dark  brown  or  black 
spots  upon  the  skin. 

Me'Ia.s,  Baron  von,  an  Austrian  general,  who,  in  1796, 
commanded  against  the  French  in  Italy,  and  uniting 
with  Suwaroff,  in  1799, defeated  Championuet  at  Genola, 
but  was  himself  beaten  by  Napoleon  at  Marengo,  in  the 
following  year.  I).  1807. 

Melas'iini,  it.  [Gr.  melasma,  black  spot.]  (Med.)  A 
black  spot  or  ecchymosis,  occurring  on  the  lower  ex¬ 
tremities,  of  old  people  especially.  —  Also,  a  cutaneous 
affection  analogous  to  chloasma,  differing  from  it  only 
in  the  dark  color  of  the  morbid  pigment. 

Melas'ses.  n.  See  Molasses. 

Melas'sie,  a.  ( Chem .)  An  acid  produced,  together 
with  glucic  acid,  by  the  action  of  potash  on  grape-sugar. 

Melastoma'eese,  n.  pi.  [Gr.  melas,  black,  and  stoma, 
the  mouth  ;  the  black  berries  of  some  of  the  species  are 
eaten  by  children,  whose  mouths  they  stain  black.] 
(Bot.)  The  Melastoma  family,  an  order  of  plants,  alli¬ 
ance  Myrtales.  —  Dias.  A  plurilooular  ovary,  polypetal  • 
ous  flowers,  an  imbricated  calyx,  definite  stamens,  ros¬ 
trate  anthers,  and  usually  dotless  leaves.  They  are 
trees,  shrubs,  or  herbs,  with  opposite  leaves,  almost 
always  ribbed.  Calyx  4-,  5-,  or  6-lobed,  more  or  less  ad¬ 
herent  to  the  ovary;  petals  equal  in  number  to  the 
divisions  of  the  calyx,  twisted  in  activation  ;  stamens 
equal  in  number,  or  twice  as  many  as  the  petals,  fila¬ 
ments  curved  downward  in  asstivation;  anthers  long. 
2-celled,  usually  dehiscing  by  two  spores  at  the  apex,  or 
sometimes  longitudinally,  in  aestivation  lying  in  spaces 
between  the  ovary  and  sides  of  the  calyx  ;  ovary  more 
or  less  adherent.  Fruit  either  dry,  distinct  from  the 
calyx,  and  dehiscent,  or  succulent,  united  to  the  calyx, 
and  indehiscent.  Seeds  very  numerous,  minute,  exal- 
buminous.  The  plants  of  this  order  are  principally 
natives  of  tropical  regions,  but  a  few  are  also  extra- 
tropical.  They  are  generally  characterized  by  astrin- 
geney.  Many  produce  edible  fruits,  and  some  are  used 
for  dyeing  black  and  other  colors.  Some  of  the  species 
are  cultivated  on  account  of  the  beauty  of  their  flowers. 
The  order  includes  165  genera  and  2,<)00  species. 

Melbourne,  ( mel'burn ,)  William  Lamb,  Viscount,  an 
English  statesman,  B.  in  London,  1779.  After  graduat¬ 
ing  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  and  Glasgow  Univer¬ 
sity,  and  being  called  to  the  bar  in  1804,  he,  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  year,  entered  Parliament  as  a  member  of  the 
Whig  party,  then  under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  Fox,  re¬ 
maining  throughout  his  political  career  a  consistent 


ored  to  put  the  order  of  the  emperor  Marcian  into  ex¬ 
ecution  against  them.  Among  Oriental  Christians  it 
now  designates  in  a  general  manner  all  those  who  are 
neither  Jacobites  nor  Nestorians,  including  the  Maro- 
nites,  Catholic  Greeks,  and  non-Catholic  Greeks,  of  the 
three  Eastern  patriarchates. 

Mele  ager.  [Gr .Meleagros]  (Homeric  Myth.)  A  chief¬ 
tain  of  the  iEtoliau  Calydon,  son  of  iEneus  and  Althaea, 
and  husband  of  Cleopatra.  A  part  of  the  myth  con¬ 
nected  with  the  name  of  M.  is  repeated  by  Phoenix  to 
Achilleus  in  the  tenth  book  of  the  Iliad,  but  this  part 


Melic'eris,  n.  [Gr.  meli,  honey,  aDd  lithos,  stone.] 
(Med.)  An  encysted  tumor,  the  contents  of  which  re¬ 
semble  honey. 

Melie'erous,  a.  Consisting  of  matter  resembling 
honey  ;  —  said  of  a  tumor. 

Melieer'ta.  (Myth.)  A  son  of  Athamas  and  Ino,  wag 
saved  from  the  fury  of  his  father  by  his  mother,  who 
threw  herself  and  him  iDto  the  sea.  Neptune,  out  of 
compassion, changed  both  into  sea- deities.  Melicerta 
was  known  among  the  Greeks  by  the  name  of  Palamon; 
and  the  Isthmian  games  were  instituted  in  his  honor. 


l  elates  only  the  war  between  the  jEtoliaus  and  the  Cu-  ,  M^elicotooil',  n.  The  same  as  Melocoton  a  v 

’  a,"S7,  0,1  acco“nt  of  »  curse  laid  on  jMel'illte,  n.  [Gr.  melt,  honey,  and  lithos,  stone.]  '(Mm.) 


him  by  his  mother  for  the  slaughter  of  her  brothers, 
refuses  to  aid  his  countrymen,  until  prevailed  upon  to 
do  so  by  his  wife  Cleopatra  The  character  of  M.,  as 
here  depicted,  exhibits  the  same  readiness  to  take  of¬ 
fence,  the  same  sullen  moodiness,  and  alternate  energy 
and  inaction  which  characterize  both  Achilles  and  Paris. 

A  passing  reference  to  his  death  is  the  only  notice  taken 
in  the  Iliud  of  his  later  history;  but  in  the  other  ver¬ 
sions  the  tale  ran,  that  while  he  was  a  child,  the  Mceras  \  Melilo't  us 
appeared  to  his  mother,  and  said  that  he  should  live 
only  while  a  brand  which  lay  burning  on  the  hearth 
should  be  unconsumed;  that  Althaea  immediately  ex¬ 
tinguished  the  flame,  and  put  the  wood  carefully  away;  j 
but  when  afterwards  irritated  by  the  death  of  her  bro- ! 
thers,  she  threw  the  wood  into  the  fire;  that  M.  died  as  j 
its  last  spark  flickered  out;  and  that  his  death  was  fol¬ 
lowed  immediately  by  that  of  his  mother  and  his  wife.  I 
Like  Achilles  and  Paris,  like  Balder  and  Sigurd  in  north¬ 
ern  mythology,  M  dies  young;  like  them,  he  is  invin¬ 
cible  in  the  field  ;  like  Theseus,  Perseus,  and  Bel lerophon. 
he  is  the  destroyer  of  noxious  beasts ;  in  the  hunt  of 
the  wild  boar  of  Calydon,  Atalanta  exhibits  the  swift¬ 
ness  and  strength  of  Daphne,  Arethusa,  and  Kyrene, 
while  the  chase  itself  is  paralleled  by  the  exploits  of 
Heracles  and  other  heroes  against  the  beasts  of  the 
field.  With  him  die  his  mother  and  his  wife,  as  the 
death  of  Heracles  and  Paris  is  followed  by  that  of  Dei- 
anira  and  (Enone;  and  as  Achilles  falls  at  the  close  of  j 
day,  so  M.  dies  when  the  torch  of  day  is  burnt  out.  I 
Like  those  heroes  again,  he  can  only  be  slain  one  way,  I 
or  in  one  vulnerable  spot,  and  his  sisters  weep  for  his 
death,  until  they  are  changed  into  guinea-hens,  as  the 
sisters  of  Pliaethon  shed  amber  tears  over  his  dead  body 
and  are  changed  into  poplars. 

Mele'ag’er, a  Greek  poet  who  flourished  in  the  2d  cent,  j 
His  epigrams  are  in  the  collection  of  Greek  poetry  called 
the  “  Anthologia.”  The  latest  and  best  edition  of  his 
works  was  that  of  Graafe  (Leipsic,  1811). 

Melea'gris,  n.  [Lat.,  a  guinea-fowl.]  (Zool.)  A  genus 
of  birds,  order  Rasores,  containing  the  turkey.  See 
Turkey. 

Melec'tidfe,  n.pl.  (Zool.)  See  Apidas. 

Mele'lla,  an  island  of  Austria,  in  Dalmatia,  in  the  Adri¬ 
atic  Sea,  19  m.  W.N.W.  of  Ragusa.  It  is  23  m.  long, and 
4  broad.  The  surface  is  generally  mountainous.  l*rod. 

Corn,  fruit,  wine,  and  oil.  The  harbor  of  Palazzo  on  the 
N.  side  is  considered  the  best  on  the  Dalmatian  coast. 

Pip.  1,000. 


adherent  to  that  party.  In  1827,  he  was  appointed  Sec- 1  Millie,  (me-le',)  n.  [Fr.,  from  mele.r,  to  ruin.]  A  con- 


retary  of  State  for  Ireland,  and  the  next  year  took  his 
place  in  the  House  of  Lords,  succeeding  his  father,  the 
first  viscount.  In  1830  he  joined  Earl  Grey’s  cabinet  as 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department,  and,  in 
1834,  became  prime  minister  of  England,  retaining  that 
position  with  one  brief  interruption  (1834-5)  till  1841, 
when  he  was  succeeded  by  Sir  Robert  Peel.  Lord  M.’a 
tenure  of  the  premiership,  though  marked  by  no  promi¬ 
nent  political  events,  obtained  popular  esteem  from  the 
tact,  suavity,  and  other  high  personal  qualifications  he 
exhibited.  D.  1848.  Lord  Mis  wife,  (best  known  as 
Lady  Caroline  Lamb.)  a  woman  of  singular  beauty  and 
accomplishments,  obtained  celebrity  through  the  ro¬ 
mantic  passion  she  conceived  for  Byron,  an  attach¬ 
ment  unreciprocated  by  the  noble  poet. 

Melbourne,  the  capital  of  the  British  colony  of  Vic¬ 
toria,  in  Australia,  on  the  Yarra-Yarra,  about  9  miles 
from  its  mouth,  in  the  basin  of  Port  Phillip;  Lat.  37° 
48'  6"  S.,  Lon.  144°  57'  7"  E.  M.  occupies  the  first  rank 
among  the  ports  of  the  British  colonies,  and  is  the  most 
important  trading  town  of  the  S.  hemisphere.  It  was 
founded  in  1837,  and  during  the  gold  mania  of  1853  the 
population  increased  immensely.  It  is  well  built,  the 
streets  are  regular  and  wide,  and  the  public  buildings, 
stores,  and  warehouses  are  constructed  of  stone.  M.  like¬ 
wise  contains  extensive  iron-foundries,  and  flour-mills. 
The  trade  of  M.  represents  very  nearly  that  of  the  whole 
colony  of  Victoria,  which  is  at  present  in  a  very  flourish¬ 
ing  condition.  Pop.  450,000. — Port  Phillip,  the  har¬ 
bor  of  M.,  is  a  spacious  and  beautiful  inlet  of  the  S. 
Pacific  Clcean,  on  the  8. E.  coast  of  Australia.  It  is  35 
m.  long,  by  25  broad.  Ils  entrance,  which  is  only  2  m. 
in  width,  is  formed  by  2  fortified  hills  called  the  Heads. 

Melcliis'edeU.  ( Jewish  Hist.)  See  Section  II. 

MelchisedrCians,  n.  pi.  ( Eccl .  Hist.)  Melchisedec 
was  a  king  of  Salem,  and  priest  of  the  most  high  God, 
who  met  Abraham  after  his  victory  over  Chederlaomer, 
king  of  Sodom,  and  presented  to  him  bread  and  wine, 
with  his  benediction.  St.  Paul  having  said,  in  his  Epis¬ 
tle  to  the  Hebrews,  that  Melchisedec  was  without 
father  and  without  mother,  led  some  ancient  heretics 
to  assert  that  he  was  a  celestial  being,  superior  to 
angels,  and  even  to  Jesus  Christ.  These  were  called 
Melchisedecians.  Many  divines  of  later  times  have  en¬ 
tertained  the  belief  that  the  Son  of  God  appeared  to 
Abraham  nnder  the  form  of  Melchisedec. 

Wel'chites,  n.pl.  (Eccl.  Hist.)  The  Eutychians,  wdien 
condemned  by  the  council  of  Chalcedon,  gave  this  name 
(royalists,  imperialists)  to  the  orthodox,  who  endeav- 


fused  hand-to-hand  fight;  a  bloody  conflict ;  a  battle;  a 
contest ;  an  affray. 

Mele'tians,  n.  pi.  (Eccl.  Hist.)  The  partisans  of 
Meletius,  bishop  of  Lycopolis  in  Egypt,  deposed  in  a 
synod  at  Alexandria  abt.  306,  on  the  charge  of  having 
sacrificed  to  idols  during  the  persecutions  of  Diocletian. 
He  was  supported  by  numerous  adherents;  and  thus  a 
schism  began,  which  was  partially  concluded  by  the 
submission  of  Arsenius,  chief  of  the  party,  to  Athana¬ 
sius  in  333,  but  does  not  seem  to  have  been  wholly  ex¬ 
tinct  for  150  years. 

Mel'fi,  a  town  of  Italy,  prov.  of  Basilicata,  near  the 
Ofanto,  34  m.  S.  of  Foggia.  It  was  nearly  destroyed  by  an 
earthquake  in  1851.  Pop.  9,500. 

MelgaCO,  (melga'so,)  a  town  of  Brazil,  abt.  168  m.  SAY. 
of  Pan?;  pop.  4,000. 

Melia'  eese,  n.  pi.  [From  Gr.  meli,  honey,  from  its 
aromatic  flavor.]  (Bot  )  The  Melia  family,  an  order  of 
plants,  alliance  Butale.s.  Diag.  Consolidated  berried  or 
capsular  fruit,  deeply  monadelphous  stamens,  a  few 
wiugless  seeds,  and  dotted  leaves.  —  They  are  trees  or 
shrubs,  with  usually  alternate,  simple,  or  pinnate  exsti- 
pulate  leaves.  Flowers  hypogynous  and  generally  sym¬ 
metrical  ;  calyx  and  corolla  with  3,  4.  or  5  divisions ; 
stamens  twice  as  many  as  the  petals  anthers  sessile ;  disc 
hypogynous  and  often  surrounding  the  ovary  like  a  cup  ; 
ovary  2-5,  rarely  10-  or  12-celled;  style  1 ;  ovules  1,  2,  or 


A  silicate  of  alumina,  peroxide  of  iron,  lime,  magnesia, 
soda,  and  potash,  found  in  small  square  prisms  of  a 
yellowish  color,  and  generally  coated  with  oxide  of  iron, 
in  the  fissures  and  cavities  of  lava,  at  Capo  di  Bove  near 
Rome. 

Melil'la,  a  seaport-town  on  the  N.  coast  of  Morocco, 
belonging  to  Spain,  40  m.  E.N.E.  of  Beni-Botoya ;  von. 
3,000. 

[From  Lat.  mel,  honey,  and  lotus, 
lotus.]  (Bot.)  The  Melilot,  a  genus  of  plants,  order 
Pabace.ee.  The  flowers  and  seeds  of  M.  officinalis,  and 
other  species,  possess  a  peculiar  fragrance,  whicli  is 
due  to  the  presence  of  c onmarine.  They  are  used  to 
flavor  Gruyere  and  other  kinds  of  cheese. 

Mel  iorate,  ».  a.  [Fr.  miliorer  ;  It.  migliorare,  from 
Lat.  melior,  better,  comp,  of  bonus,  good.]  To  make 
better;  to  improve;  to  soften. 

— v  n.  To  grow  better. 

Meliora'ter,  n.  The  same  as  Meliorator. 

Melioration.;!.  [Lat.  melioratio.)  Act  or  operation 
of  meliorating  or  making  better;  improvement. 

Meiiora'tor,  n.  A  person  who  meliorates. 

Meliplia'g'iila?.  n.  pi.  (Zool.)  The  Honey-eaters,  a 
family  of  Australian  birds,  order  Insessores,  allied  to  the 
Sun-birds  and  to  the  Humming-birds.  They  have  a 
long,  curved,  sharp  bill,  not  so 
slender  as  in  humming-birds 
and  sun-birds;  the  tongue  ter¬ 
minates  in  a  pencil  of  delicate 
filaments,  the  better  to  adapt 
it  for  sucking  honey  from  flow¬ 
ers,  or  juices  from  fruits.  These 
are  a  principal  part  of  the  food 
of  the  Honey-eaters ;  but  they 
also  devour  insects  in  great 
numbers.  They  are  birds  of 
elegant  form,  and  generally  of 
gay  plumage.  Most  of  them 
have  a  long  and  broad  tail. 

They  may  be  observed  flutter¬ 
ing  and  darting  among  trees 
and  shrubs  when  in  blossom; 
and  are  very  abundant  in  all 
parts  of  Australia.  They  are 
extremely  vivacious  and  ac¬ 
tive,  and  keep  up  a  continual 
chattering.  One  of  the  most 
splendid  species,  Meliphaga ,  or  Ptiloris  paradiseus  (Fig. 
1756),  is  called  the  Rifleman,  or  Rifle-bird,  by  the  Aus¬ 
tralian  colonists. 

Melipilla,  ( ma-le-peel'ya ,)  a  town  of  Chili,  on  the 
Maypu  River,  abt.  38  m.  S.W.  of  Santiago. 

Melis'sa.  The  ancient  name  of  Malta,  q.  v. 

Melis  sa,  n.  [Gr.  meXissa,  a  bee.]  (Bot.)  A  genus  of 
plants,  order  Lamiacete.  M.  officinalis,  the  common 
Balm,  possesses  mild  stimulant  properties,  and  its  decoc¬ 
tion  is  used  as  a  diaphoretic  in  fevers,  as  an  exhilarating 
drink  in  nervous  affections,  and  as  an  emmenagogue. 
The  bees  obtain  a  great  deal  of  honey  from  the  balm. 

Melitte'a,  n.  (Zool.)  A 
genus  of  Butterflies,  family 
Ny  mphalidse,  distinguished 
by  their  antennae  (Fig.  1757), 
which  have  a  wide,  flat  club. 

The  eyes  are  naked. 

Melk'sham,  a  town  of 
England,  co.  of  Wilts,  26  m. 

N.W.  of  Salisbury,  and  86  m. 
of  London.  Manuf.  Wool¬ 
len  goods.  Pop.  6,300. 

Mel'lay,  n.  The  same  as 
Melee. 

Mel'lenville,  in  N.  York, 
a  village  of  Columbia  co., 
abt.  9  m.  E.  by  N.  of  Hudson. 

iMel'lie,  a.  (Chem.)  The  _ 

Fig.  17  51 .  m  llit  ,. a  stLENE. 


Fig.  1756. — meliphaga. 
(The  Rifle-bird.) 


4,  attached  to  axile  placentas.  Fruit  with  loculicidal}  same  ns  Mkllitic,  q.  v. 
dehiscence;  albumen  of  seeds  fleshy,  or  altogether  ah-  Melliferous. Mellifie, 

sent.  The  order  is  very  nearly  allied  to  Cedrelacese,  tiie  j  a.  [Lat.  mel,  mdlis,  honey,  and  fero,  to  produce.]  Pro- 
Mahogany  family,  and  are  found  more  or  less  in  ail  ducing  honey. 

tropical  regions.  Some  produce  edible  fruits,  others  Mellifiea'tion,  n.  [Lat.  mellificatio .]  The  art  or 


have  valuable  oil-yielding  seeds,  and  some  are  remark¬ 
able  for  their  medicinal  properties,  which  in  general  are 
bitter,  tonic,  and  astringent,  but  in  some  cases  purga¬ 
tive  and  emetic.  The  most  interesting  member  of  this 
order  is  Melia  aze.darachta,  the  Neem-tree  or  Pride  of 
India,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  the  Margosa-tree. 
It  possesses  febrifugal  properties.  The  pericarp  yields, 
by  expression,  a  fixed  oil,  which  is  used  for  burning. 
The  tree  also  yields  a  kind  of  toddy,  which  is  employed 
as  a  stomachic.  The  order  includes  33  genera  and  150 
species. 

Melian'tlius,  n.  [Lat.  mel,  honey,  anthos,  a  flower.] 
(Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants,  order  Zygophyllace.ee.  The 
flowers  of  the  species  M.  major  contain  much  saccharine 
matter,  which  is  extracted  and  used  as  food  by  the 
natives  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  where  the  plant 
abounds. 


practice  of  making  honey ;  production  of  honey. 

Mellifl  uence,  n.  [Lat.  mel,  mdlis,  honey,  and  fluo, 
fluens,  to  flow.]  A  flow  of  honey  or  sweetness ;  a  sweet, 
smooth  flowing. 

“  He  was  rather  strnck  with  the  pastoral  mellifluence  of  its 
lyric  measures."—  Warton. 

Mellifluent,  a.  [Lat.  mellijluens.)  Flowing  with 
honey  or  sweetness ;  smooth;  sweetly  flowing. 

Melli  fluently,  adv.  Smoothly;  softly. 

Mellifluous,  a  Flowing  with  honey  or  sweetness; 
sweetly  flowing;  smooth. 

Mellif luously,  adv.  Smoothly;  flowinglv. 

Mel  I  i;;'  nioiis.  a.  That  has  the  qualities  of  honey. 

Mellil'oigueut,  a.  Speaking  sweetly. 

Mel  lit.  n.  (Far.)  A  dry  scab  on  the  heel  of  a  horse’s 
fore-foot. 

Mel’lite,  n.  (Min.)  A  native  hydrous  mellate  of 
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alumina.  Tt  occurs  in  yellowish  octahedrons,  and  was! 
last  observed  in  the  lirowu-coal  of  Arten,  in  Thuringia. 

>1  t'l  1  i t  io,  «.  ( Chfin .)  Characterized  hy  saccharine  se¬ 
cretions;  as,  mrllitic  diabetes.  —  Obtained  from  honey- 
stone  ;  as,  mellitic  acid. 

Mel  lon,  n.  (C tem.)  A  lemon-yellow  substance,  com¬ 
posed  of  six  equivalents  of  carbon  and  four  of  nitrogen, 
obtained  by  heating  dry  sulphocyanugen.  It  is  a  com¬ 
pound  radical,  and  combines  with  metals  to  form  mel- 
ionides. 

Mel  lonsville,  in  Kentucky,  a  village  of  Lawrence 
co..  on  the  Levica  River,  abt.  15  m.  above  Louisa. 

Mcl'Hotivillc.  in  Florida,  a  post-village  of  Orange 
co.,  abt.  240  m.  S.E.  of  Tallahassee. 

llel'low,  a.  [A.  S.  mearu,  mearwu,  soft,  tender;  Lat. 
mollis ;  Or.  malakos,  soft.]  Soft  with  ripeness  or  matu¬ 
rity  ;  easily  yielding  to  pressure ;  as,  a  mellow  apple.  — 
Suit  to  the  ear ;  as.  mellow  notes.  —  Soft  and  smooth  to 
the  taste;  as,  imdhmj- tasted  wine.  —  Soft  or  easy  to  the 
eye;  as,  mellow  light.  —  Soft  with  liquor;  intoxicated; 
merry. 

— v.  a.  To  soften  by  ripeness  or  age;  to  soften;  to  ripen; 
to  bring  to  maturity;  to  mature;  to  bring  to  perfection. 

—  To  soften  ;  as,  the  earth  is  mellowed  by  frost. 

— 1>.  n.  To  become  soft ;  to  be  ripened,  matured,  or 
brought  to  perfection. 

Mel  lowly,  adv.  In  a  mellow  manner. 

Mel'lowness,  n.  Softness;  the  quality  of  yielding 
easily  to  pressure;  ripeness,  as  of  fruit.  —  Maturity; 
softness  or  smoothness  from  age,  as  of  wine. 

Mel'low-toned,  a.  Having  soft,  smooth  tones. 

Mel'lowy,  a.  Soft;  smooth:  delicate. 

Mol'niore,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Seneca  co.,  abt.  8 
m  S.S.E.  of  Tiffin. 

Mt'lo,  a  town  of  Uruguay,  about  200  miles  N.E.  of 
Montevideo. 

Melocac'tus.  ra.  [Gr.]  (Bot.)  The  Melon-cactus,  a 
genus  of  plants,  order  Cactaceie.  The  fleshy  stems  of 
this  genus  have  been  likened  to  large  green  melons,  to 
turbans,  and  to  hedgehogs.  In  the  dry  districts  of  S. 
America  they  are  eaten  by  cattle  on  account  of  their 
juice. 

Melocoton',  Melocotoon',  Melicotoon',  n.  [Sp. 
melocotoue;  Lat.  malum  entoneum.]  (Bot.)  A  quince; 

—  also,  a  large  kind  of  peach. 

Mt“lo'«leon,  n.  (Mas.)  A  name  which  has  been  applied 
to  musical  instruments  of  different  kinds,  but  is  now  re¬ 
stricted  to  the  instrument  invented,  in  1836,  by  Mr.  Jere¬ 
miah  Carliart,  of  Dutchess  co.,  N.  Y.,and  now  extensively 
manufactured  in  the  U.  States  and  in  England.  As  in 
the  piano,  the  notes  are  determined  by  touching  the 
keys  of  a  finger-board.  Each  key,  lifting  a  valve,  allows 
a  current  of  air  from  a  bellows,  worked  meanwhile  by 
the  foot  on  a  pedal,  to  agitate  the  corresponding  one  at 
a  series  of  metallic  free  reeds.  The  rocking  M.,  con¬ 
structed  on  the  same  principle,  was  known  in  America 
since  1825,  but  it  was  so  unsightly,  so  tardy  in  sound¬ 
ing.  and  of  so  harsh  a  tone,  that  the  improvements  in¬ 
troduced  by  Mr.  Carhart  may  be  said  to  constitute  a  new 
invention. 

Melod'iC,  a.  Belonging,  or  relating,  to  melody. 

M<*lo<l'ics.  n.  sing.  (Mas.)  That  department  of  the 
science  which  treats  of  the  laws  of  melody. 

Melil'ilious,  a.  [Fr.  melodieuz.]  Containing  melody; 
musical ;  agreeable  to  the  ear  by  a  succession  of  sweet 
sounds. 

Melo'diously,  adv.  In  a  melodious  manner. 

Melo'climisiiess,  n.  Quality  of  being  melodious; 
sweet  sounds. 

Mel'odist,  n.  A  composer  or  singer  of  melodies. 

Mel'odize,  v.  a.  To  make  melodious. 

—u.  n.  To  compose,  or  to  sing  melodies. 

Melodrsi'ma,  n.  [Fr.  meiodrame;  Gr.  melos,  a  song, 
a  strain,  and  drama,  a  drama.]  (Dram.  Lit.)  A  dramatic 
performance  in  which  music  is  intermixed;  or  that 
species  of  drama  in  which  the  declamation  of  certain 
passages  is  interrupted  by  music.  If  only  one  person 
acts,  it  is  a  monodrama  ;  if  two,  a  duodrama.  It  differs 
from  the  opera  and  operetta  in  this,  that  the  performers 
do  not  sing,  but  declaim,  and  the  music  only  fills  the 
pauses,  either  preparing  or  continuing  the  feelings  ex¬ 
pressed  by  the  actors.  M.  are  generally  romantic  and 
extravagant. 

Melodramatic,  a.  Pertaining  to  a  melodrama;  as, 
a  melodramatic  performance. 

Melodram  atist,  n.  One  skilled  in  melodramas,  or 
who  prepares  them. 

Mel'odrame,  n.  The  same  as  Melodrama. 

Mel  ody,  ra.  [Gr.  melodia,  from  melos,  a  strain,  an  air, 
and  ode,  a  lay,  an  ode.]  (Mus.)  An  air;  a  succession  of 
simple  sounds,  so  arranged  as  to  produce  a  pleasing 
effect  upon  the  ear.  It  may  be  defined  as  a  series  of 
sounds  more  fixed,  and  generally  longer  than  those 
of  common  speech,  arranged  witli  grace,  and  of  propor¬ 
tionate  lengths,  such  as  the  mind  can  easily  measure 
and  the  voice  express.  Of  the  relative  importance  of 
melody  and  harmony  it  is  useless  to  speak,  as  they  may 
be  said  to  generate  into  each  other,  the  one  being  the 
selection  of  single  sounds  from  an  harmonic  source,  and 
the  other  a  union  of  two  melodies  simultaneously  heard. 
Thus  they  are  closely  connected  and  of  equal  importance, 
the  one  being  necessary  to  the  other.  See  Harmony. 

M<‘1<>*S  ».  (tool-)  A  genus  of  beetles,  family  Canlharidse, 
including  the  Narrow-necked  Oil-beetles,  an  American 
species.  Latreille  thinks  that  the  modern  meloes  were 
the  Bubrestes  of  the  ancients,  insects  to  which  they 
attributed  very  noxious  properties,  supposing  them  to 
be  fatal  to  the  oxen  that  swallowed  them.  In  this  genus 
the  antennae  are  composed  of  short  and  rounded  joints, 
the  intermediate  of  which  are  the  largest, and  sometimes 
tr.  disposed  that  these  organs  present  at  this  point,  in 


Fig.  1758. 

Mcloe  proscarebaus. 


several  males,  an  emargination  or  crescent.  The  wings 
are  wanting;  and  the  elytra,  oval  or  triangular,  with  a 
portion  of  the  inner  margin,  cross¬ 
ing  each  other,  only  partially  cover 
the  abdomen,  particularly  in  the 
females,  in  which  this  segment  of 
the  body  is  extremely  voluminous. 

The  meloes  crawl  along  the  ground, 
or  upon  low  plants,  on  the  leavfes 
of  which  they  feed.  A  yellowish, 
orreddish, oleaginous  liquid  exudes 
from  the  articulations  of  their 
legs.  In  some  districts  of  Spain 
these  insects  are  used  in  the  place 
of  the  true  blister-flies  (Canithar- 
ides) ;  they  are  also  employed  by  the  farrier. 

Mel'on,  a.  [Fr.  and  Sp.  melon ;  It.  melone ;  Lat .  melo. 
from  Gr.  melos,  an  apple.J  (IJort.)  The  fruit  of  several 
plants  of  the  genus  Cucumis,  q.v.  The  principal  species 
is  Cucumis  melo,  the  Musk-melon.  The  varieties  in  cul¬ 
tivation  are  very  numerous,  some  of  them  distinguished 
by  a  thick  and  warty  rind,  some  by  a  rind  cracked  in  a 
net-like  manner,  some  by  ribs  and  furrows,  some  by  a 
perfectly  smooth  and  thin  rind  ;  they  differ  also  in  the 
color  of  th  a  flesh  of  the  fruit,  which  is  green,  red,  yellow, 
&c. ;  and  in  the  size  of  the  fruit,  which  varies  from 
3  or  4  inches  to  a  foot  or  more  in  diameter.  The  M. 
is  either  eaten  by  itself,  or  with  sugar,  and  sometimes  with 
pepper  or  ginger.  The  M.  can  he  grown  in  the  open  air 


in  the  Southern  and  Middle  States.  Its  cultivation  in  hot¬ 
beds  is  extensively  carried  on  in  all  parts  of  the  U.  States, 
but  not  generally  with  the  care  bestowed  on  it  in 
Europe.  A  loamy  soil  is  best  suited  to  it.  The  setting 
of  the  fruit  by  dusting  the  female  flower  with  the 
pollen  of  the  male  flower,  is  constantly  practised  by 
French  and  English  gardeners.  Warmth  and  bright 
sunshine  are  requisite  to  the  production  of  fruit  of  good 
quality.  —  The  Water  M..  or  Citrul,  Cucumis  citrullus, 
is  highly  esteemed  and  much  cultivated  in  almost  all 
warm  countries.  It  is  a  native  of  the  warm  parts  of  the 
old  world.  It  has  deeply  lobed  and  gashed  leaves,  and 
a  large  round  fruit,  with  smooth  dark-green  spotted 
rind,  and  pink  or  white  flesh,  less  sweet  than  the  M., 
but  much  more  juicy  or  watery,  and  therefore  much 
prized  in  many  warm  countries,  not  merely  as  an  article 
of  food,  but  for  quenching  thirst  and  allaying  fever. 

Mol 'on -til  is  tie.  (-this'l,)  n.  (Bot.)  The  Cactus  me- 
locuctus.  See  Cactace/E. 

Melopueia,  (mel-o-pe'ya,)n.  [Gr.  melopoia.]  (Mus.)  The 
art  of  melody.  —  A  melodic  passage. 

Melo'ria,  an  island  in  the  Mediterranean,  off  the  coast 
of  Tuscany,  4  m.  W.  of  Leghorn. 

Me'Ios.  the  ancient  name  of  the  Greek  island  Milo,  q.v. 

Melo'sis,  n.  [Gr.  mele,  a  probe.]  (Burg.)  The  act  of 
probing  a  wound,  ulcer,  Slc. 

Melospi'za,  ra.  (Zodl.)  A  genus  of  birds,  family  Frin- 
gillidie,  comprising  the  Long-sparrow,  q.  v. 

Mel'otype,  n.  A  daguerreotype  process,  valuable  to 
tourists  for  the  reason  that  the  dark  chamber  is  not 
needed  in  the  field,  because  the  pictures  can  be  devel¬ 
oped  at  any  subsequent  time. 

Mel'pine,  in  Iowa,  a  post-village  of  Muscatine  co.,  abt. 
40  m.  E.S.E.  of  Iowa  City. 

Melpom'ene.  [From 
Gr.  me.lpo,  a  reciter  of  he¬ 
roic  verse]  (Myth.)  One 
of  the  nine  muses  who 
presided  over  tragedy. 

She  is  represented  as 
having  the  form  and 
face  of  a  woman  still 
young,  with  a  com¬ 
manding  mien,  and  rich¬ 
ly  dressed.  On  her  feet 
is  the  cothurnus ;  in  one 
hand  she  holds  a  pon¬ 
iard,  and  in  the  other  a 
tragic  mask. 

Mel  'rose,  a  village  of 
Scotland,  co.  of  Rox¬ 
burgh,  beautifully  situ¬ 
ated  on  the  Tweed,  31 
m.  S.E.  of  Edinburgh. 

It  is  celebrated  for  pos¬ 
sessing  the  finest  mo¬ 
nastic  ruin  in  Scotland. 

Melrose  Abbey,  origi¬ 
nally  founded  by  David 
I.,  in  1136,  was  destroy¬ 
ed  by  Edward  II.  of 
England  in  1322.  In 
1336  it  was  rebuilt  by 
Robert  Bruce,  and  com¬ 


pleted  in  the  reign  of  James  IV.,  about  1488-1513.  It 
was  again  destroyed  by  the  English  in  1545.  It  was 
of  Gothic  style,  and  the  ruins  (F’ig.  5)  still  attest  its 
grandeur  and  magnificence.  Pop.  1,141. 

Mel'rose,  in  Illinois,  a  township  of  Adanif  coun 
ty. 

—  A  post-village  and  township  of  Clarke  co.,  abt.  9  m.  W. 
S.W.  of  Darwin.  % 

Mel'rose,  in  h.um.  a  township  of  Grundy  co. 

Mel'rose,  in  Massachusetts,  a  post-village  and  town¬ 
ship  of  Middlesex  county,  about  7  miles  north  of  Bos¬ 
ton. 

Mel'rose,  in  Minnesota,  a  post-village  of  Stearns  co., 
abt.  38  m.  W.N.W.  of  St.  Cloud. 

Mel  rose,  in  Missouri,  a  post-village  of  St,  Louis  co, 
abt.  28  m.  W.  of  St.  Louis. 

Mel'rose,  ill  Texas,  a  post-village  of  Nacogdoches  co., 
about  260  m.  N.E.  ot  Austin. 

Mel'rose,  in  Wisconsin,  a  post-township  of  Jackson 

co. 

Melt,  v.  a.  [A.  S.  meltan ;  Du.  smelten  ;  Icel.  melta,  to 
dissolve;  Gr.  ineldo,  to  make  liquid.]  To  reduce  from  a 
solid  to  a  liquid  or  flowing  state  by  heat.  —  To  mollify  ; 
to  soften;  to  overpower  with  tender  emotion.  —  To 
waste  away  ;  to  dissipate. 

— v.  n.  To  be  changed  from  a  fixed  or  solid  to  a  flowing 
state.  —  To  be  softened  to  love,  pity,  tenderness,  or 
sympathy  ;  to  become  tender,  mild,  or  gentle.  —  To  be 
dissolved  ;  to  lose  substance.  —  To  be  subdued  by  afflic¬ 
tion  ;  to  sink  into  weakness  ;  to  faint ;  to  be  discour¬ 
aged  or  disheartened. 

Melt'able,  a.  That  may  be  melted,  (r.) 

Melt'er,  ra.  One  that  melts. 

Melt')ng,ti.  a.  Dissolving;  mollifying;  softening. — 
Making  tender;  affecting. 

Melting-point.  (Chem.)  The  exact  amount  of  heat 
at  which  metals,  and  other  substances,  become  fused, 
and  lose  their  identity. 

Melt'iiig',  ra.  Act  of  softening;  the  act  of  rendering 
tender. 

Melt'ingly,  adv.  In  a  manner  to  melt  or  soften  ;  like 
something  melting. 

Melt'iiisness,  n.  The  quality  of  being  melting. 

Melt'infr-pot,  ra.  A  vessel  used  for  melting  anything; 
a  crucible. 

Mel'ton  Mow'hray,  a  town  of  England,  co.  of  Lei¬ 
cester,  on  the  Wreak,  a  tributary  of  the  Soar,  14  m.  N.E. 
of  Leicester,  aud  92  in.  N.W.  of  London :  pop.  4,500. 

Melun,  (me-lu(r',)  a  town  of  France,  cap.  of  dept,  of 
Seine-et-Marne,  on  the  Seine,  25  m.  S.E.  of  I’aris.  Manuf. 
Woollen,  cotton,  and  linen  goods,  and  glass;  and  it  has 
a  considerable  trade  in  corn  and  other  products  destined 
for  the  Paris  market.  Pop.  12,000. 

Melu'sine,  ra.  (Mediseval  Myth.)  A  beautiful  nymph 
or  fairy,  whose  history  occupies  a  large  space  in  the 
popular  superstitions  of  France.  She  is  represented  as 
the  daughter  of  Helnias,  king  of  Albania,  and  the  fairy 
l’ersine;  and  as  having  married  Raymond,  count  of 
Toulouse,  who  built  the  magnificent  castle  of  Lusignan 
(originally  called  Lusineem,  the  anagram  of  Melusine). 
Like  most  of  the  fairies  of  that  period,  she  was  doomed 
to  a  periodical  metamorphosis,  during  which  the  lower 
part  of  her  body  assumed  the  form  of  a  fish  or  a  serpent. 
On  these  occasions  she  exerted  all  her  ingenuity  to  es¬ 
cape  observation  ;  but  having  been  once  accidentally 
seen  by  her  husband  in  this  condition,  she  swooned 
away,  and  soon  afterwards  disappeared,  none  knew 
w  hither.  But.  her  form  is  said  to  be  seen  from  time  to 
time  on  the  tower  of  Lusignan,  clad  in  mourning,  and 
uttering  deep  lamentations ;  and  her  appearance  was 
universally  believed  to  indicate  an  impending  calamity 
to  the  royal  family  of  France. 

Mel'ville.  Andrew,  a  Scottish  theologian  and  reformer, 

B.  1485.  After  completing  his  education  at  St.  Andrewy’s 
University,  he  was  appointed,  in  1574,  principal  of  Glas¬ 
gow  College,  and  took  a  leading  part  in  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  Presbyterianism  in  Scotland.  In  1582,  being 
then  principal  of  St.  Mary’s  College,  St.  Andrew’s,  M. 
was  the  first  to  sign  the  well-known  Remonstrance  of 
the  Presbyterian  divines  against  the  royal  policy  in 
ecclesiastical  affairs.  He  was  then  summoned  before 
the  Privy  Council  on  a  charge  of  treason,  and  sentenced  1 
to  imprisonment.  He  evaded  the  latter,  however,  by 
escaping  into  England,  returning  to  Scotland,  eventu¬ 
ally,  in  1585.  In  1595,  M.  was  elected  Lord  Rector  of 
St.  Andrew's  University.  After  the  accession  of  James 
I.  to  the  English  throne,  M.  having  indited  a  biting  epi¬ 
gram  upon  certain  ceremonies  of  divine  worship  at 
Whitehall,  he  was  brought  before  the  privy  council, 
found  guilty  of  scandalum  magnatum,  and  committed 
to  the  Tower  of  London,  whence  he  was  released  in  1611, 
on  the  intercession  of  the  French  ambassador.  Expa 
triated  to  France,  M.  was  made  professor  of  theology  at 
the  university  of  Sedan.  D.  at  Sedan,  1622. 

Mel'ville,  Herman,  an  American  author,  b.  of  Scottish 
descent,  in  the  city  of  New  York,  1819.  In  his  18th 
year  young  M.  shipped  as  ordinary  seaman  in  a  voyage 
to  England,  and  after  his  return  home,  he,  in  1841,  en¬ 
gaged  in  a  whaler,  on  a  voyage  to  the  South  Seas.  In 
1842,  he  abandoned  his  ship  at  one  of  the  Marquesas 
Islands,  and  was  held  by  the  natives  in  captivity  for  4 
months.  Rescued  from  this  condition  by  a  Sydney 
whaler,  he  successively  visited  Tahiti  and  the  Sandwich 
Islands,  finally  shipping  at  Honolulu  as  an  ordinary  sea¬ 
man  in  the  U.  S.  frigate  Constitution,  in  which  vessel  he 
returned  to  Boston,  reaching  there  toward  the  close  of 
1844.  Shortly  after  his  return  he  made  his  debut  as  an 
author  by  the  publication  of  Typee,  —  a  narrative  of  his 
adventures  in  the  Marquesas  Islands,  —  brought  out 
simultaneously  in  London  and  New  York.  This  work 
being  favorably  received,  others  of  a  similar  stamp 
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followed ;  as,  Omoo,  a  Narrative  of  Adventures  in  the  South 
Seas;  Mardi ,  and  a  Voyage.  Thither-;  Redburn ;  White 
Jacket,  or  the  World  in  a  Man-of-War;  Moby  Dick,  or  the 
U  hale.  Died  Sept.  28,  1891. 

Mel'ville,  iu  Louisiana,  a  post-town  of  St.  Landry 
parish.  Pop.  (1897)  450. 

Mel'ville,  an  island  off  the  N.  coast  of  Australia,  in  Lat. 
11°  28'  S.,  Lon.  131°  E.  It  is  70  in.  long,  and  30  broad. 

Melville,  an  island  of  British  N.  America,  in  the  Arctic 
Ocean;  Lat.  75°  N.,  Lon.  110°  W.  It  was  first  discov¬ 
ered  by  Captain  Parry,  in  1819,  and  the  coast  afterwards 
(in  1851)  partly  explored  by  Lieut.  McClintock. 

Mel'ville  Bay,  an  inlet  of  Baffin’s  Bay,  on  the  N.W. 
coast  of  Greenland  ;  Lat.  76°  N.,  and  Lou.  abt.  62°  W. 

Mel'vin  Village,  in  New  Hampshire,  a  post-village 
of  Carroll  co.,abt.  45  in.  N.E.  of  Concord. 

Mem  ber,  to.  [Pr.  membre  ;  Lat.  membrum.]  A  part  or 
portion  of  a  whole  body  ;  a  limb  ;  a  part  appendant  to 
the  body  of  an  animal.  —  Part  of  a  discourse,  or  of  a 
period  or  sentence;  a  clause;  a  part  of  a  verse.  —  An 
individual  of  a  community  or  society,  secular  or  reli¬ 
gious ;  a  representative  in  a  legislative  body ;  one  of  a 
body  corporate;  as,  a  member  of  Congress,  Parliament, Ac.  j 

(Arch.)  A  subordinate  part  of  a  building,  as  a  cornice. 

(Math.)  One  of  the  parts  of  an  equation  which  are 
separated  by  the  sign  of  equality. 

Mem'bered,  a.  Having  limbs. 

(Her.)  Noting  the  beak  and  legs  of  a  bird,  when  of 
a  different  tint  front  the  body. 

Membership,  to.  State  of  being  a  member.  —  Com¬ 
munity;  society;  companionship. 

Mem'braiie,  »■  [Fr. ;  Lat.  membrana,  from  membrum, 
a  member  ]  (Anat.)  The  expansion  of  any  of  the  tissues 
of  the  body  into  a  thin  layer.  Anatomists  generally! 
enumerate  three  kinds  of  membranes;  namely,  the 
mucous ,  the  serous,  and  the  fibrous.  The  mucous  mem¬ 
branes  are  those  which  line  the  canals  of  the  body  which 
are  exposed  to  the  action  of  air  or  foreign  matters,  such 
as  the  lining  of  the  nose,  trachea,  oesophagus,  stomach, 
intestines,  Ac.  The  serous  membranes  form  the  lining 
of  the  sacs  or  closed  cavities,  as  of  the  chest,  abdomen, 
Ac.  The  fibrous  membranes  are  tough,  inelastic,  and 
of  a  tendinous  character;  such  as  the  dura  mater,  the 
pericardium,  the  capsules  of  joints,  Ac. 

Membrana  Tympani.  [Lat.]  The  membrane  which 
separates  the  internal  from  the  external  ear.  —  The 
drum  of  the  ear.  See  Ear. 

Membrana'ceous,  Membraneous,  Mein'. 
branous,  a.  Belonging  to,  or  resembling,  a  mem¬ 
brane  ;  consisting  of  membranes. 

(Hot.)  Thin  and  soft,  like  a  membrane. 

Meinbranif erous,  a.  Having  membranes. 

Meinbra'niforin,  a.  [Fr .  membraniforme.]  Of  the 
form  of  a  membrane. 

Membraiiol'ogy,  to.  The  science  relating  to  mem¬ 
branes. 

Mem 'el,  a  seaport-town  of  Prussia,  dist.  of  Konigsberg, 
on  the  Baltic,  on  the  N.E.  side  of  the  entrance  to  the 
great  salt  lake  or  lagoon  called  the  Frische  Haff,  50  m. 
N.W.  of  Tilsit,  and  74  N.E.  of  Konigsberg ;  Lat.  55°  42' 
15"  N.,  Lon.  21°  5'  20"  E.  M.  is  divided  into  Old  Town, 
New  Town,  and  Frederick’s  Town,  and  is  strongly  forti¬ 
fied.  The  harbor  is  spacious  and  safe,  and  capable  of 
accommodating  300  vessels.  Manuf.  Woollens  and  soap. 
Ship-building  is  carried  on  to  a  considerable  extent.  M. 
is  the  great  entrepot  of  the  country  watered  by  the  Nie- 
men.  Pop.  20,000. 

Memen'to,  to.;  pi.  Mementos.  [Lat.,  from  memini,  re¬ 
member.]  A  hint,  suggestion,  notice,  or  memorial  to 
awake  memory. 

Mem'ming'eii,  a  town  of  Bavaria,  dist.  of  Suabia,  on 
the  Iller,  40  m.  S.W.  of  Augsburg.  Manuf.  Woollen, 
cotton,  and  linen  stuffs,  hosiery,  ribbons,  oil-cloth,  cop¬ 
per  and  iron  wares.  It  has  also  an  active  trade  iu  salt, 
corn,  wool,  Ac.,  with  Switzerland  and  Italy.  Pop.  7,300. 

Memiion,  ra.  (Myth.)  A  son  of  Eos  (the  morning)  and 
Tithonis(=Titau,  a  name  for  the  sun),  represented  in  the 
legend  as  a  son  of  Laomedon  and  brother  of  Priam.  As 
Tithonis  was  a  prince  of  Troy,  his  son,  the  Ethiopian 
M.,  had  to  take  part  in  the  Trojan  war,  in  which  he  was 
slain  by  Achilles ;  but  his  mythical  character  is  again 
shown  by  the  tears  of  morning-dew,  which  his  mother 
sheds  on  his  death,  just  as  the  big  drops  fall  from  the 
sky  when  Zeus  weeps  for  the  untimely  fate  of  his  son 
Sarpedon.  At  the  intercession  of  Eos,  Zeus  raised  M.\ 
from  Hades  to  Olympus.  The  name  M.  is  by  some  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  a  general  appellation  or  epithet,  Mei-amun, 
beloved  of  Ammon.  The  famous  statue  called  by  the 
Greeks  M.,  in  the  sepulchral  quarter  of  Thebes  called 
Memnoneia,  which  possessed  the  real  or  imaginary  prop¬ 
erty  of  emitting  a  sound  like  that  of  a  harp  at  the  rising 
of  the  sun,  is  supposed  to  have  been  iu  the  building 
called  by  Champollion  the  Rhamesseiim,  from  its  re¬ 
puted  founder  Rhameses,  or  Sesostris,  of  which  the  stu¬ 
pendous  ruins  are  still  seen  between  Medinet-Habou 
and  Kournah.  The  Vocal  M.  (Fig.  911)  is  the  northern¬ 
most  of  two  colossal  sitting  figures,  each  of  whom  is 
about  60  feet  high,  including  the  pedestal  upon  which 
they  rest.  Upon  the  Vocal  M.  there  are  72  inscriptions 
in  Greek  and  Latin  by  the  emperor  Hadrian,  the  em¬ 
press  Sabina,  several  governors  of  Egypt,  and  distin¬ 
guished  travellers,  testifying  that  they  have  visited  the 
M.  and  heard  his  voice  at  sunrise. 

IHemolr,  ( mem-wor ',)  to.  [Fr.  memoire,  from  Lat.  me- 
moria,  faculty  of  remembering,  memory,  from  memor, 
mindful.]  (Lit.)  A  short  biographical  notice  of  an  in¬ 
dividual,  or  a  short  essay  on  a  particular  subject  (espe¬ 
cially  to  accompany  and  explain  a  map,  view,  fac-simile, 
or  other  representation  of  any  object  in  art,  Ac.);  — 
more  especially,  a  paper  read  before  a  scientific  or  liter¬ 
ary  society. 


— to.  pi.  (Lit.)  A  species  of  history,  written  by  persons 
who  had  some  share  in  the  transactions  they  relate ; 
answering  to  what  the  Romans  called  commentarii 
(commentaries).  They  furnish  the  reader  with  interest¬ 
ing  individual  anecdotes,  and  often  expose  the  most  se¬ 
cret  motives,  or  disclose  the  whole  character  of  events, 
which  may  be  barely  hinted  at  in  books  of  general  his¬ 
tory.  These  qualities,  when  the  writer  is  to  be  relied 
on  for  his  veracity  and  judgment,  give  them  an  advan¬ 
tage  over  every  other  kind  of  historical  writings,  since 
they  satisfy  the  mere  reader  for  amusement,  as  well  as 
the  student;  but  when  undertaken  by  a  person  whose 
love  for  the  wonderful  is  greater  than  his  regard  for 
truth,  their  tendency  is  in  the  highest  degree  perni¬ 
cious.  The  French  appear  to  excel  all  other  nations  in 
characteristic  and  piquant  memoirs.  — -  The  name  is  also 
applied  to  the  journals  and  proceedings  of  a  society ; 
as,  the  Memoirs  of  the  Historical  Society. 

Mem'oirist,  to.  A  waiter  of  memoirs. 

Memorabil'ia,  to.  pi.  [Lat.,  from  memorabilis.] 
Things  worthy  of  record  or  remembrance. 

Memorabil'ity ,  to.  The  condition  of  being  memorable. 

Mem'orable,  a.  [Fr.  memorable;  Lat.  memorabilis, 
from  memoro,  to  bring  to  remembrance.]  Worthy  to  be 
remembered;  signal;  extraordinary;  remarkable;  fa¬ 
mous;  illustrious;  celebrated. 

Mem'orableness,  to.  The  state  or  quality  of  being 
memorable. 

Mem'orably,  adv.  In  a  manner  worthy  to  be  re¬ 
membered. 

Memorandum,  to.;  Eng.  pi.  Memorandums;  Lat. 
pi.  Memoranda.  [Lat.,  from  memoro,  memoralus,  to 
firing  to  remembrance.]  Something  to  be  remembered  ; 
a  note  to  help  the  memory. 

(Law.)  An  informal  instrument  recording  some  fact 
or  agreement ;  so  called  from  its  beginning  when  it  was 
made  in  Latin.  It  is  sometimes  commenced  with  this 
word,  though  written  in  English;  as,  “  Memorandum , 
that  it  is  agreed  or  it  is  headed  by  the  words,  “  Be  it 
remembered  that,”  Ac.  The  term  M.  is  also  applied  to 
the  clause  of  an  instrument. 

I  Insurance.)  A  clause  in  a  policy  limiting  the  liabil¬ 
ity  of  the  insurer. 

Memo'ria,  to.  [Lat.]  Memory. 

Memo  rial,  a.  [Fr.  memorial-,  Let.  memorialis,  from 
memoria,  memory.]  Pertaining  to  memory  or  remem¬ 
brance  ;  preservative  of  memory.  —  Contained  in  mem¬ 
ory  ;  as,  memorial  possessions. 

— to.  Anything  that  serves  to  keep  in  memory  ;  a  monu¬ 
ment;  a  remembrancer.  —  A  written  representation  of 
facts,  made  to  a  legislative  or  other  body,  as  the  ground 
of  a  petition,  or  a  representation  of  facts  accompanied 
with  a  petition. 

M.  of  St.  Helena.  (Lit.)  The  name  of  a  celebrated  book 
written  by  the  Comte  de  Las  Casas,  giving  an  account, 
day  by  day,  of  the  life  of  Napoleon  I.  at  St.  Helena. 

Memo'rialist,  to.  One  who  writes  a  memorial. 

— One  w  ho  presents  a  memorial  to  a  legislative  or  any 
other  body,  or  to  a  person. 

Memorialize,  v.  a.  To  present  a  memorial  to;  to 
petition  by  memorial. 

Menior'iter,  adv.  [Lat.]  By  memory  ;  by  heart. 

Mein'orize,  v.  a.  To  record ;  to  cause  to  be  remem¬ 
bered. —To  commit  to  memory;  to  learn  so  as  to  be 
able  to  repeat  from  memory. 

Meui'ory,  to.  [Fr.  memoire ;  Lat.  memoria ;  Gr.  mneme.] 
The  power  or  capacity  of  having  what  w'as  once  present 
to  the  seuses,  or  the  understanding,  suggested  again 
to  the  mind,  accompanied  by  a  distiuct  consciousness 
of  past  existence;  remembrance;  reminiscence;  recol¬ 
lection. 

(Phil.)  M.  is  one  of  the  most  important  of  all  our 
faculties.  It  is  obviously  the  great  fouudation  of  all 
mental  improvement,  being  that  which  enables  us  to 
treasure  up  for  future  use  the  knowledge  we  acquire, 
and  without  which  no  advantage  could  be  derived  from 
the  most  enlarged  experience.  Memory,  perhaps  more 
than  any  other  faculty  of  the  mind,  is  dependent  upon 
the  physical  condition  of  the  body.  We  may  smile  as 
we  read  in  the  old  writers  on  memory,  of  plasters  and 
powders  and  perfumes  for  strengthening  the  memory  ; 
but  even  at  the  present  day.  Sir  B.  Brodie  has  said  that 
it  is  possible,  that,  by  accurate  observation,  the  proper 
means  may  be  discovered  of  preserving  that  tempera¬ 
ment  of  the  brain  which  is  favorable  to  memory ;  all 
indicating  a  belief  in  the  dependence  of  memory  upon 
physical  conditions.  The  term  memory  implies  two 
things;  namely,  retention  and  reproduction  —  the  capa¬ 
city  of  retaining  knowledge,  and  the  power  of  recalling 
it  to  our  thoughts  when  we  have  occasion  to  use  it. 
These  vary  greatly  in  different  individuals,  some  having 
good  retention  but  a  bad  recollection ;  others,  a  good 
recollection  but  a  bad  retention.  Though  apparently  so 
different  in  character,  yet  we  are  inclined  to  regard 
them  as  the  result  of  one  principle  —  that  of  association ; 
the  man  of  recollection  having  his  ideas  so  connected 
that  the  one  readily  calls  up  the  other ;  the  man  of  re¬ 
tention  having  them  so  intermixed  and  interwoven  that 
it  is  only  after  a  time  or  by  some  lucky  chance  that  the 
right  idea  comes  up.  Indeed,  so  far  as  retention  is  con¬ 
cerned,  it  is  held  by  many  philosophers  that  whatever 
has  once  been  the  object  of  consciousness  is  ever  after 
retained,  its  being  recollected  or  not  depending  entirely 
upon  the  laws  of  association.  In  support  of  this  doc¬ 
trine,  we  have  numerous  instances  of  persons  recollect¬ 
ing,  in  the  delirium  of  a  fever,  things  which  had  long 
since  been  forgotten,  or  even  speaking  in  a  language  — 
that  of  their  childhood  —  which  had  otherwise  long 
passed  from  the  mind.  Not  the  least  singular  feature 
of  memory  is  the  way  in  which  it  is  affected  by  certain 
diseases  of  the  brain.  Sometimes  the  patient  loses  the  ] 


whole  stock  of  his  knowledge  acquired  previous  to  the 
disease,  the  faculty  of  acquiring  and  retaining  new  in¬ 
formation  remaining  entire.  Sometimes  he  loses  his 
memory  of  words  and  retains  that  of  things,  or  he  may 
retain  his  memory  of  nouns  and  lose  that  of  verbs,  or 
vice  versd.  But,  perhaps,  the  most  singular  case  —  and 
it  is  not  very  uncommon  —  is  when  one  language  is 
taken  entirely  out  of  his  retention  without  affecting  the 
memory  of  others.  Memory,  then,  as  we  have  said,  de¬ 
pends  upon  the  association  of  ideas,  by  which  one 
thought,  feeling,  or  emotion  tends  to  recall  or  reproduce 
another.  Ideas  that  have  been  in  the  mind  together,  or 
in  close  succession,  ever  after  manifesting  a  tendency  to 
recall  or  reproduce  one  another.  Hence  it  follows,  as  a 
general  rule,  that  the  closer  two  or  more  ideas  are  brought 
together  in  the  mind,  the  more  strongly  will  they  be  as¬ 
sociated,  and  the  greater  will  be  their  power  of  repro¬ 
ducing  one  another.  Where  any  interval  takes  place  be¬ 
tween  ideas  which  we  wish  to  associate  together,  irrele¬ 
vant  ideas  will  be  apt  to  intervene  and  weakeu  their 
adhesion.  Hence  the  importance  of  M.  to  sound  health 
and  a  mind  free  from  anxieties.  The  objects  of  M.  are 
either  things  external  to  us,  or  internal  states  and 
modes  of  consciousness.  There  are  different  kinds  of 
memory  —  as  for  figures,  names,  places,  events,  and  so 
on;  some  persons  being  distinguished  for  one  kind  of 
memory,  others  for  another.  The  circumstances  which 
have  a  tendency  to  increase  the  retention  or  recollection 
of  anything  are  chiefly  vividness,  repetition,  and  atten¬ 
tion.  Ideas  that  make  a  vivid  impression  on  the  mind 
are  readily  recalled,  as  also,  on  the  same  principle,  those 
to  which  the  attention  has  been  specially  directed.  The 
longer  an  idea  is  before  the  mind,  or  the  more  frequently 
it  is  recalled,  the  better  it  is  remembered.  See  Mne¬ 
monics. 

Mem'pliian,  a.  Pertaining  to  Memphis;  a  term  ex¬ 
pressive  of  something  very  obscure ;  a  sense  borrowed 
from  the  intellectual  darkness  of  Egypt  in  the  time  of 

Moses. 

Mem'phis.  [Egyptian  Menfis,  or  Mennofre,  good  abode.] 
(Anc.  Geog.)  A  celebrated  city  of  Egypt,  on  the  W.  bank 
of  the  Nile,  10  m.  S.  from  the  modern  city  of  Cairo; 
Lat.  30°  6'  N.,  Lou.  31°  15'  E  Herodotus  ascribes  the 
foundation  of  this  place,  the  Moph  of  the  Old  Testament, 
to  Menes,  first  king  of  Egypt ;  B.  c.  3893,  according  to 
Lepsius ;  b.  c.  3643,  according  to  Bunsen ;  b.  c.  2412, 
according  to  Hales  ;  and  b.  c.  2320,  according  to  Wilkin¬ 
son.  Some  fix  as  the  date  of  its  foundation  B.  c.  2188; 
and  Diodorus  Siculus  ascribes  it  to  Uchoreus,  one  of  the 
successors  of  Osymandyas,  king  of  Thebes,  B.  c.  2100. 
In  order  to  reconcile  the  discrepancy  in  these  state¬ 
ments,  some  historians  ascrile  its  fouudation  to  Menes, 
aud  its  completion  and  extension  to  Uchoreus,  who  first 
made  it  a  royal  city.  Memphis  was  taken  by  the  Per¬ 
sians  under  Cambyses,  B.  c.  525,  when  many  of  its  tem¬ 
ples  and  palaces  were  destroyed.  Alexander  III.  (the 
Great),  who  wintered  here  b.  c.  332,  did  it  much  injury 
by  founding  Alexandria.  Memphis,  made  capital  b.  c. 
272,  was  taken  by  Antiochus  Epiphanes  B.  c.  171,  and 
was  visited  and  restored  by  Septimius  Severus,  in  202. 
In  the  7th  century  it  passed  under  the  dominion  of  the 
Arabs,  and  gradually  fell  into  decay,  Cairo  being  built 
from  its  ruins.  The  Arabian  traveller  Abd-al-latif  visited 
it  in  the  12th  century.  The  ruins  were  discovered  and 
excavated  by  M.  Mariette,  between  1850  and  1854.  The 
most  celebrated  of  its  sacred  buildings  were,  the  temple 
of  Ptah,  or  Hephaestos, —  the  elementary  principle  of 
fire.  —  said  to  have  been  co-eval  with  the  foundation  of 
the  city,  and  improved  and  beautified  by  several  mon- 
archs  the  temple  of  Proteus,  said  to  have  been  founded 
by  the  Phoenicians  about  the  sera  of  the  Trojan  war; 
the  temple  of  Isis,  founded  at  an  early  period,  and  com¬ 
pleted  by  Amasis  B.  C.  664;  and  the  temple  of  Apis, 
called  thecathedral  of  Egypt,  founded  by  Psammetichus. 
The  position  of  Memphis  was  such  as  to  command  the 
whole  inland  trade  of  Egypt,  ascending  or  descending 
the  Nile ;  it  was  the  chief  seat  of  learning  and  religion  in 
Egypt.  It  ceased  to  be  the  metropolis  of  Egypt  on  the 
foundation  of  Alexandria,  B.  c.  332.  It  soon  after  fell 
into  such  obscurity  and  decay,  that,  till  lately,  even  its 
site,  overwhelmed  with  drifted  sand,  was  disputed. 

Memphis  (mem'-jis),  in  Alabama,  a  post-village  of 
Pickens  co.,  on  the  Tombigbee  river. 

Memphis,  in  Indiana,  a  post-village  of  Clarke  co.,  about 
15  m.  N.  of  Louisville,  Ky.  Pop.  (1897)  540. 

Memphis,  in  Michigan,  a  post-village  of  Macomb  co., 
on  F.  A  P.  M.  R.  R.  Pop.  (1895)  614. 

Memphis,  in  Missouri,  a  post-town,  cap.  of  Scotland  co., 
about  130  m.  N.  of  Jefferson  city.  Pup.  (1897)  1,890. 

Memphis,  in  Tennessee,  a  city  and  port  of  entry  of 
Shelby  co.,on  the  Mississipppi  river,  about  209  m.  W.S.W. 
of  Nashville.  It  is  beautifully  situated  on  the  Fourth 
Chickasaw  Bluff,  30  feet  above  the  highest  floods ;  and 
is  one  of  the  most  important  and  populous  cities  on  the 
river.  The  city  is  well  built,  and  contains  some  very  fine 
edifices.  The  river  is  navigable  for  the  largest  vessels, 
and  the  admirable  facilities  afforded  to  trans-shipment 
by  the  loDg  landings  at  the  foot  of  the  bluff  render  it 
the  principal  depot  for  the  cotton  raised  in  the  neigh¬ 
boring  cos.  Pop.  (1897)  76,000.  On  June  6, 1862,  a  Con¬ 
federate  fleet  of  8  vessels,  under  the  command  of  Com. 
Montgomery,  was  attacked  within  sight  of  the  city  by 
a  Union  fleet  of  14  vessels  (5  gun-boats  and  9  rams),  un¬ 
der  Colonel  Ellet.  Four  of  the  Confederate  vessels 
were  sunk,  and  three  run  on  shore  and  abandoned. 
The  National  loss  was  comparatively  trifling;  —  one 
ram,  the  Monarch,  was  disabled,  and  several  other  ves¬ 
sels  more  or  less  injured,  but  not  a  single  man,  it  is 
said,  was  killed. 

Memphrem'agog,  a  lake  of  N.  America,  extending 
from  Orleans  co.,  Vermont,  N.  into  Canada.  It  is  about 
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30  m.  in  length,  ami  from  1  m.  to  4  m.  in  breadth.  It 
receives  the  surplus  waters  of  several  small  lakes,  and 
discharges  its  own  by  the  St.  Francis  River  into  Lake 
St.  Peter,  an  expansion  of  the  St.  Lawrence  River. 

Men,  n.  pi.  of  Man.  [See  Man.]  Two  or  more  males; 
individuals  of  the  human  race  ;  males  of  a  brave  spirit; 
persons;  people;  mankind. 

Menac'canite,  n.  (Min.)  A  variety  of  Titaniferous 
iron  occurring  in  grains  and  small  angular  fragments 
of  an  iron-black  color  in  Cornwall,  in  the  bed  of  a  stream 
near  Metiaccan. 

Men 'ace,  v.  a.  [Fr.  menacer,  from  Lat.  minor ,  minatus, 
to  threaten.]  To  threaten ;  to  express  or  show  a  dis¬ 
position  or  determination  to  inflict  punishment  or  other 
evil  upon.  — To  show  or  manifest  the  probability  of  fu¬ 
ture  evil  or  danger  to. 

— n.  [Fr.  menace;  Lat.  mina Wo.]  A  threat  or  threatening; 
the  declaration  or  show  of  a  disposition  or  determina¬ 
tion  to  inflict  an  evil;  the  show  of  a  probable  evil  or 
catastrophe  to  come. 

Men 'ace  r,  n.  A  threatener;  one  who  intimidates  or 
menaces. 

Men'acingJy,  adv.  In  a  threatening  manner. 

Men'atlo,  a  town  in  the  N.  part  of  Celebes,  cap.  of  nn 
important  and  rich  Dutch  residency.  The  town  is  neatly 
built,  has  a  church,  a  school  for  the  children  of  Euro¬ 
peans,  and  others  for  those  of  the  natives.  Pop.  of  the 
residency,  240,000  ;  of  the  town,  7,000. 

Menage,  (men-azh1 ,)  n.  [Fr.  menage.']  A  collection  of 
brute  animals;  a  menagerie.  —  Horsemanship;  manege. 

Menagerie,  (men-azh' er-y,)  n.  { Fr.  menagerie. ]  A  yard 
or  place  in  which  wild  animals  are  kept. —  A  collection 
of  such  animals. 

Meii'as<>K’,le*  n-  (.Med.)  The  same  as  Emmenagoque. 

Men'aliein.  (Script.)  The  16th  king  of  Israel,  pre¬ 
viously  general  of  the  army  of  Zachariah.  He  was  at 
Tirzah  when  he  heard  of  his  master’s  murder;  and  im¬ 
mediately  marching  against  Shallum,  who  had  shut 
himself  up  in  Samaria,  he  captured  and  slew  him,  and 
then  ascended  the  throne.  He  reigned  in  Samaria  ten 
years,  771-760  B.C.,  and  was  a  tyrannical  and  cruel  idol¬ 
ater.  He  seems  to  have  died  a  natural  death  ;  but  his 
son  and  successor,  Pekahiah,  reigned  only  two  years,  and 
was  the  last  of  that  dynasty,  (2  Kings  xv.  13-22.) 

Mcnai  Strait,  (md'na,)  a  strait  or  channel  of  N. 
Wales,  separating  the  island  of  Anglesea  from  the  co. 
of  Carnarvon.  It  runs  N.E.  and  S.W.  about  14  miles, 
varying  in  width  from  200  yards  to  2  miles.  (See  Fig.  419.) 

Menal'len,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-township  of  Adams 
co.  • 

• — A  township  of  Fayette  co. 

Menam',  or  Meinam',  (“  mother  of  waters,”)  a  large 
river  of  S.  Asia,  rising  in  the  table-land  of  China,  and 
which,  after  a  S.  course  of  800  m.,  traversing  the  centre 
of  Siam,  enters  the  Gulf  of  Siam  by  3  mouths. 

Menan'der,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  of  the  Greek 
comic  poets,  was  horn  at  Athens,  342  B.  c.,  and  is  said  to 
have  drowned  himself 
on  account  of  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  his  rival  Phile¬ 
mon,  though  some 
accounts  attribute  his 
death  to  accident,  B.  c. 

291,  in  the  harbor  of 
the  Pirams.  He  com¬ 
posed  108  comedies; 
but  there  are  only  a 
few  fragments  remain¬ 
ing  of  them.  M.  was 
the  disciple  of  Theo¬ 
phrastus,  and,  like 
him,  excelled  in  the 
delineation  of  charac¬ 
ter.  He  was  also  the 
friend  of  Epicurus, 
whose  philosophy  he 
adopted.  He  was  self- 
indulgent  to  the  de¬ 
gree  of  effeminacy,  and  of  immoral  habits.  The  plays 
of  Terence  are,  for  the  most  part,  imitated  or  translated 
from  Menander. 

Mcn'ard,  in  Illinois,  a  W.  central  co. ;  area,  about  320 
sq.  m.  Rivers.  Sangamon  river,  Salt  creek,  and  several 
smaller  streams.  Surface,  generally  level ;  soil,  fertile. 
Cap.  Petersburg.  Pop.  (1890)  13,120. 

Menasll'st,  in  Wisconsin,  an  important  city  of  Winne¬ 
bago  co.,  on  3  R.  R.  lines,  98  m.  N.W.  of  Milwaukee. 
Pop.  (1895)  6,154. 

Mend,  v  a.  [Fr.  amender ;  Lat.  emendo .]  To  repair,  as 
a  breach  ;  to  amend ;  to  supply  a  part  broken  or  defec¬ 
tive  in  anything. — To  correct;  to  set  right;  to  alter  for 
the  better;  to  restore  to  a  sound  state.  —  To  help ;  to 
advance;  to  make  better;  to  improve. — To  hasten,  ac¬ 
celerate,  or  quicken  ;  as,  to  mend  one’s  pace. 

_ v.n.  To  grow;  to  advance  to  a  better  state;  to  improve. 

Mend'ahle,  a.  Capable  of  being  mended. 
Mendacious,  ( men-da'shus ,)  a.  [Lat.  mendax,  from 
mentior,  to  lie.]  Lying;  false;  deceitful. 
Meildac'ity.  (-das-)  n.  [Lat. mendacitas.]  Deceit;  un¬ 
truth;  habitual  falsehood;  lying. 

Men'delssolin,  Moses,  a  celebrated  Jewish  philoso¬ 
pher,  commonly  called  the  “Socrates  of  the  Jews,”  was 
b.  of  an  honest  but  poor  family,  at  Dessau,  in  1729.  He 
was  bred  to  merchandise,  but  devoted  himself  to  litera¬ 
ture,  in  which  he  acquired  a  distinguished  reputation. 
In  1742  he  settled  at  Berlin,  where  subsequently  he  en¬ 
joyed  the  friendship  of  Lessing.  In  1755,  he  published 
his  first  piece,  entitled  Pope  ein  Metaphysiker ;  it  was 
written  in  conjunction  with  Lessing.  His  best  known 
work  is  the  Phiedon,  a  Discourse  on  the  Immortality  of 
the  Soul.  He  also  wrote  Brief  e  liber  die  Empfindungen ; 


Morgenstunden ;  Jerusalem,  &c.  At  one  time  he  was 
associated  with  Lessing,  Rainier,  Abbot,  and  Nicolai,  in 
conducting  a  periodical  work,  entitled  Bitdiothek  der 
Schdnm  Wissenschaften.  He  was  remarkable  for  the 
philosophical  mildness  of  his  disposition,  and  for  the 
excellence  of  his  character;  and  he  was  esteemed  by 
persons  of  the  most  opposite  opinions.  D.  1786. 

Meii'tfclsKohn  -  Barthol'tly.  Felix,  a  celebrated 
musical  composer,  born  at  Berlin,  1809,  was  the  son  of  a 
rich  banker,  and  the  grandson  of  the  above  philosopher. 
The  precocity  of  his  talent  surpassed  even  that  ot  Mozart. 
Before  he  was  8  years  of  age,  the  accuracy  of  his  ear,  the 
strength  of  his  memory,  and,  above  all,  his  incredible 
facility  in  playing  music  at  sight,  excited  the  wonder  of 
his  teachers  —  Ze Iter  and  Berger.  In  his  ninth  year  he 
performed  at  a  public  concert  in  Berlin,  to  the  admira¬ 
tion  of  his  audience.  The  following  year  the  boy-artist 
accompanied  his  parents  to  Paris;  and  when  he  was  12 
years  old,  he  composed  his  pianoforte  quartette  in  C  mi¬ 
nor,  which  is  still  found  to  be  full  of  interest  and  orig¬ 
inality.  His  first  compositions  were  published  in  1824. 
These  were  soon  followed  by  many  others,  among  which 
was  an  opera,  called  The  Marriage  of  Gamacho  ;  which, 
though  betraying  inexperience,  has  much  character  and 
many  beauties.  Three  years  afterwards  he  made  a 
musical  tout  through  Italy,  France,  and  England;  aud 
gave,  in  London,  his  first  symphony,  and  his  overture  to 
the  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  which  produced  an  elec¬ 
trical  effect.  In  18o3,  he  was  appointed  to  the  director¬ 
ship  of  the  concerts  and  theatre  of  Dusseldorf,  where, 
in  1835,  he  produced  his  great  oratorio  of  Paulus;  and 
10  years  afterwards  he  accepted  the  same  office  at  Leip- 
sic,  where  lie  died,  1847.  As  a  composer,  M.  travelled 
over  a  wide  field  of  art.  But  his  genius,  as  it  reached 
maturity,  became  more  and  more  profound  and  lofty ; 
and  iiis  two  oratorios,  Paulus,  and  Elijah,  will  form  his 
most  enduring  monuments.  His  symphonies  are  ranked 
only  second  to  those  of  Haydn,  Mozart,  and  Beethoven. 
M.  was  singularly  happy  in  every  character  and  relation 
of  life.  Born  to  affluence  and  ease,  he  pursued  art  witli 
an  ardor  and  activity  scarcely  ever  paralleled  ;  and  Ids 
artist -life  was  an  unbroken  career  of  triumph.  Asa. 
man,  he  enjoyed  the  love  and  esteem  of  every  one  who 
knew  him, so  that  it  would  scarcely  be  too  much  to  say, 
that  he  had  not  an  enemy  in  the  world. 

Mende,  (mend,)  a  town  of  France,  cap.  of  the  dept,  of 
Lozere,  on  the  Lot,  48  m.  E.N.E.  of  Rodez.  Manuf. 
Woollen  cloth  called  serges  de  Mende.  I'op.  7,000. 

Mend  er,  n.  One  who  mends  or  repairs. 

Meiitlez-Pln'to.  Ferdinand,  a  celebrated  traveller, 
B.  in  Portugal  of  a  respectable  family.  He  departed  for 
the  Indies  in  1537,  and,  on  the  voyage,  the  ship  was 
taken  by  the  Moors,  who  carried  her  to  Mocha,  where 
he  was  sold  for  a  slave;  but  after  some  adventures  he 
arrived  at  Ormuz,  and  afterwards  pursued  his  original 
object.  In  1558  he  returned  to  his  native  country,  and 
published  a  very  curious  relation  of  his  voyages,  which 
was  translated  into  French  and  English.  Congreve,  in 
his  Love  for  Love,  called  M.  “a  liar  of  the  first  magni¬ 
tude,”  and  from  that  time  his  narrative  was  considered 
as  a  romance;  but  his  good  faith  and  veracity  are  now 
generally  admitted. 

Mend’ham,  in  New  Jersey,  a  post-village  and  town¬ 
ship  of  Morris  county,  about  7  m.  W.  by  S.  of  Morris¬ 
town. 

Men'dicanoy,  n.  State  of  being  mendicant;  beg¬ 
gary  ;  a  state  of  begging. 

Men'dicant.  a.  [Sp.  mendicants;  Lat.  mendicans, 
from  mendico.]  Begging  ;  poor  to  a  state  of  beggary. 

— Practising  beggary  ;  as,  a  mendicant  friar. 

— n.  A  beggar;  one  who  makes  it  his  business  to  beg  alms. 

Men'dicants,  ti.pl.  (Eccl.  Hist.)  A  name  formerly 
assumed  by  numerous  religious  associations  in  the  Ro¬ 
man  Church,  which,  carrying  out  the  principle  of  re¬ 
ligious  poverty  and  self-humiliation  to  its  fullest  ex¬ 
tent,  made  it  a  part  of  their  profession  to  denude  them¬ 
selves  of  all  property,  whether  real  or  personal,  and  to 
subsist  upon  alms.  By  a  decree  of  the  2d  council  of 
Lyon,  1274,  the  mendicant  orders  were  limited  to  four 
—  the  Dominicans,  Franciscans,  Carmelites,  and  Au- 
gustinians,  Austin  Friars,  or  Acgustines,  q.  v. 

Mendica'tion,  n.  The  state  or  condition  of  being  a 
mendicant ;  mendicancy. 

Mendicity,  (men-dis'i-ty,)  n.  [Sp.  mevdicidad  ;  Lat. 
niendicitas.]  State  of  begging  ;  the  life  of  a  beggar. 

Men'dip  Hills,  a  range  in  the  N.of  the  co.of  Somer¬ 
set,  England.  Length,  25  m.  Height,  1,800  feet.  It  is 
noted  for  its  lead  and  calamine  mines,  called  grooves, 
which  were  in  operation  before  the  dawn  of  history. 

Men'dipite,  n.  (Min.)  A  native  oxychloride  of  lead 
found  in  the  above  mountains,  in  white  crystalline 
masses,  sometimes  with  a  yellowish  or  reddish  tinge. 

Men'don,  in  Illinois ,  a  post-village  and  township  of 
Adams  co.,  abt.  116  m.  W.  by  N.  of  the  city  of  Spring- 
field. 

Mcndon,  in  Iowa,  a  village  and  township  of  Clayton 
county,  about  100  miles  north-north-east  of  Iowa 
City. 

M endoil,  in  Massachusetts,  a  post-village  and  township 
of  Worcester  county,  about  35  miles  S.W.  of  Bos¬ 
ton. 

Mendon,  in  Michigan,  a  post-village  and  township  of 
St.  Joseph  county,  about  140  miles  W.  by  S.  of  De¬ 
troit. 

Mcndon,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  and  township  of 
Monroe  county,  about  12  miles  south-south-east  of  Ro¬ 
chester. 

Mendon.  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village  of  Westmore- 

j  land  co.,  abt.  14  m.  S.W.  of  Greeusburg. 

j  Mendon,  in  Utah,  a  post-village  of  Cache  co.,  about  10 

j  m.  S.W.  of  Logan. 


Mcndon,  in  Vermont,  a  post-township  of  Rutland 
co. 

Memlocino,  (men-dn-see'no,) in  California,  a  N.W.  co., 
bordering  on  the  Pacific  Ocean  ;  area,  abt.  3,600  sq.  m. 
Rivers.  Eel,  Russian,  Big,  Navarro,  and  Garcia  rivers. 
Surface,  mostly  mountainous,  the  Coast  Range  Moun¬ 
tains  forming  the  E.  boundary.  Soil,  not  generally  fer¬ 


(From  Winchell's  Sketches  of  Creation.) 


tile.  In  the  W.  part  are  dense  forests  of  red-wood,  simi¬ 
lar,  it  is  said,  to  the  cedar  of  Lebanon,  some  of  which 
attain  a  height  of  300  feet,  witli  a  dianieier  (at  base) 
of  20  feet.  Cap.  Ukiah.  Pop.  (1890)  17,612. 

— A  post-town  and  port  of  the  above  co.,  on  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  at  the  mouth  of  Big  river,  about  130  m.  N.N.W. 
of  San  Francisco.  Pop.  900. — A  town-hip  of  Sonoma  co. 

Mendo'ta,  in  Illinois,  a  city  of  La  Salle  co.,  on  Til.  Cent, 
and  Chic.,  Bur.  &  Quincy  R.Rs.,  84  m.  W.S.W.  of  Chicago. 
Pop.  (1897)  4,050. 

Mcndota.  in  Minnesota,  a  post-village  of  Dakota  co., 
on  the  Minnesota  river,  about  7  m.  above  St,  Paul. 

Mcndota.  or  Fourth  Lake,  in  IFtscowsbi.  See  Four 
Lakes. 

Mcndota.  in  Wisconsin,  a  post-village  of  Dane  co.,  5  m. 
N.  of  Madison.  Pop.  (1897)  680. 

Mendoza.  Diego  Hurtado,  (men-do'tha,)  a  distin¬ 
guished  Spanish  statesman,  soldier,  and  historian,  born 
at  Granada,  1503.  He  was  employed  by  Charles  V.,  in 
Italy,  both  as  a  diplomatist  and  general,  with  equal 
success.  He  at  last  fell  under  the  displeasure  of 
Philip  II.  of  Spain,  and  in  1567  was  banished.  lie  spent 
his  last  years  in  literary  labors,  and  wrote  his  great 
work,  the  Guerra  de  Granada  contra  los  Moriscos,  the 
noble  truth  and  fearless  impartiality  of  which  prevented 
its  publication  for  many  years.  M.  was  author  of  many 
poems,  some  of  which  were  published  in  1610,  the  year 
in  which  his  History  first  appeared.  D.  1575. 

Mendoza,  in  the  Argentine  republic,  a  river  which 
rises  on  the  E.  slope  of  the  Andes,  near  the  volcano  of 
Aconcagua,  and  flowing  N.  for  abt.  200  m.,  enters  Lake 
Guanacache  in  abt.  Lat.  32°  5'. 

— A  S.W.  province  adjoining  Chili,  and  lying  between  Lat. 
32°  and  34°  30'  S.,  aud  Lon.  66° and  68°  W.;  area,  54,000 
sq.  m.  Rivers.  Mendoza,  Bevedero,  Salado,  and  numer¬ 
ous  less  important  streams,  besides  several  considerable 
lakes.  Pip.  58,000. 

— A  city,  cap.  of  the  above  prov.,  on  a  slope  of  the  Para- 
millo  range,  2,891  feet  above  the  sea-level,  and  about  55 
m.  E.S  E.  of  Aconcagua  volcano;  Lat.  32°  53' S.,  Lon. 
69°  6'  W.  It  is  compactly  built,  contains  several  fine 
edifices,  and  commands  considerable  trade.  Pop.  15,000. 

Me'ne,  he  isnumbered;  Te'kel,  he  is  weighed;  Uphar'sin, 
and  they  are  divided.  (Script.)  The  Chaldee  words  su- 
pernaturally  traced  on  the  wall  at  Belshazzar's  impious 
feast,  and  significant  of  his  impending  doom.  (Dan.  v.) 
The  astrologers  could  not  read  them,  perhaps  because 
they  were  written  in  antique  Hebrew  characters;  still 
less  could  they  explain,  even  if  they  had  dared  to  do  it. 
Daniel,  however,  received  skill  to  understand,  and  cour¬ 
age  to  declare  their  awful  meaning;  and  the  same  night 
witnessed  their  fulfilment. 

Meneghi  nile.  n.  [After  the  Italian  professor  Mene- 
ghini.]  (Mm.)  A  double  sulphide  of  lead  arid  antimony, 
discovered  in  the  silver-lead  mines  of  Buthino,  Tuscany. 

Menehoultl,  (St..)  (men'hoold,)  a  town  of  France 
dept.  Marne,  on  the  Aisne,  25  m.  N.E.  of  Chalons. 
Manuf.  Glass.  Pop.  4.500. 

Menelans,  (men-e-Jai'tis,)  one  of  the  Greek  heroes,  a 
king  of  Sparta,  brother  of  Agamemnon,  and  the  unfor¬ 
tunate  husband  of  the  lovely  hut  faithless  Helen,  whose 
flight  with  Paris,  the  youthful  envoy  from  Priam,  led 
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to  tlie  Trojan  war.  In  the  tenth  year  of  the  Trojan 
war,  Helen,  by  perfidiously  introducing  Menelaus  into 
the  chamber  of  Deiphobus,  obtained  his  forgiveness, 
and  she  returned  with  him  to  Sparta,  after  a  voyage  of 
eight  years.  He  died  some  time  after  his  return. 

Meneni'ns  Agrip’pa.  SeeAoRipp.A. 

Me'nes.  [Egyptian,  the  conductor.]  The  first  king  of 
the  first  Egyptian  dynasty,  who  built  Memphis,  made 
foreign  conquests,  introduced  luxury,  and  was  devoured 
by  a  hippopotamus.  Ilis  name  marks  a  great  chrono¬ 
logical  epoch,  being  placed  by  chronologists  3643,3892 
B.  c.,  or  even  5702  B.  c.  Stricter  chronologists  make  his 
accession  2717  B.  c. 

llen'gite,  n.  (Min.)  An  iron-black  colored  mineral, 
occurring  in  short  prisms  in  granite  veins  in  the  Ilmen 
Mountains,  imbedded  in  albite.  Comp.  Zirconia,  oxide 
of  iron,  and  titanic  acid. 

Metigre'tians,  n.  pi.  (Eccl.  Hist.)  A  sect  of  the 
Greek  Church. 

Menjjs,  Antow  Raphael.  a  distinguished  painter,  who 
has  been  called  the  Raphael  of  Germany,  b.  at  Aussig, 
Bohemia,  1728.  lie  studied  under  his  father,  who  was 
painter  to  Augustus  III.,  king  of  Poland,  after  which 
he  went  to  Rome,  where  he  was  patronized  by  Charles 
III.,  king  of  Spain,  for  whom  he  executed  a  number  of 
pictures.  The  most  celebrated  of  these  is  the  Apotheosis 
of  Trojan ,  in  the  royal  palace  of  Madrid.  M.  wrote  sev¬ 
eral  works  on  his  art,  which  were  translated  into  Eng¬ 
lish,  and  D.  at  Rome,  1779. 

Meng-Tse,  (f.  e.  the  teacher  Mong,)  a  Chinese  philos¬ 
opher,  B.  in  the  beginning  of  the  4th  cent.  b.  c.,  in  the 
preseut  prov.  of  Shan-tung.  M.  is  the  greatest  of  the 
early  Confncians.  His  conversations  with  rulers  and 
state  functionaries,  with  his  disciples  and  acquaintances, 
form  the  Hi-tsi.  the  fourth  of  the  four  Books,  the  best 
translation  of  which  is  the  Latin  version  of  Stanislas 
Julien,  12  vols.,  Paris,  1824.  The  name  of  M.  has  been 
Latinized  by  the  Jesuits  into  Mencius.  See  Kung-tu-tse. 

Menlia'den,  Manhaden,  Hardhead,  Mossbunker.  n. 
(Zool.)  A  N.  American  fish  of  the  Herring  family,  gen. 
Alausa.  differing  from  the  common  herring  in  having  a 
deep  notch  in  the  centre  of  the  upper  jaw. 

Me'nial,  a.  [0.  Fr.  mrynal- ,  a  menial,  or  mesnie,  family, 
household.]  Belonging  to  a  retinue  or  train  of  servan  ts ; 
pertaining  to  the  service  of  a  household.  —  Low,  with 
regard  to  office  or  employment. 

—?i.  One  of  a  train  of  servants;  a  domestic  servant. 

Men'ilite,  tj.  (Min.)  A  brown  and  opaque  variety  of 
Opal,  found  in  irregular  nodules,  which  have  sometimes 
a  slaty  structure  in  tertiary  strata  near  Paris. 

Men  in,  (mm'a,)  a  fortified  town  of  Belgium,  prov.  of 
W.  Flanders,  on  the  Lys,  6]f.  m.  S.W.  of  Courtrai. 
Man ujf.  Table-linen,  lace,  and  silk  fabrics,  soap,  linseed 
and  other  oils.  Pop.  9,500. 

Menin'geal,  a.  Relating  to  the  meninges,  or  merely 
to  the  dura  mater. 

Meninges,  ( me-nin'jeez .)  n.  pi.  [Gr.  meninges,  from 
meninx.]  (Anat.)  The  three  membranes  which  envelop 
the  brain  —  the  dura  mater,  arachnoid,  and pia  mater. 

Meningi'tis,  n.  (Med.)  Acute  inflammation  of  the 
membranes  of  the  brain  and  spinal  marrow,  particularly 
those  of  the  dura  and  pia  mater.  Some  physicians  pro¬ 
fess  to  be  able  to  decide  which  of  the  three  membranes 
of  the  brain  is  the  seat  of  the  inflammation,  and  have 
given  the  name  arachnitis  to  inflammation  of  the  arach¬ 
noid  membrane:  but  the  symptoms  are  almost  precisely 
similar,  whether  the  whole  three  or  only  one  membrane 
is  affected ;  and  on  a  broad  principle  they  are  the  same 
as  those  of  inflammation  of  the  brain.  — See  Brain. 

Menis'coid,  a.  [Gr.  meniskos,  a  crescent,  and  eidos, 

form.]  Concavo-convex;  crescent-shaped, as  a  meniscus. 

Menis'cus,  n. ;  pi.  Menis'ccses.  (Opt.)  A  lens  con¬ 
vex  on  one  side  and  concave  on  the  other. 

Menispermii'cerc,  n.  pi.  [Gr.  mene,  the  moon,  and 
sperma ,  seed.]  (Bot.)  The  Moon-seed  family,  an  order 
of  plants,  alliance  Menispermales.  —  Diag.  Amphitropal 
seeds,  and  a  large  embryo  in  a  moderate  quantity  of 
solid  albumen. —  They  are  trailing  or  climbing  shrubs, 
with  alternate,  simple,  and  exstipulate  leaves,  and  usu¬ 
ally  dioecious  flowers.  The  sepals,  petals,  stamens,  and 
carpels  have  a  ternary  arrangement.  The  carpels  are 
distinct,  and  supported  on  a  gynophore.  The  fruits  are 
drupaceous,  curved  around  a  central  placental  process, 
and  1 -celled ;  seed  solitary,  curved  ;  embryo  curved.  The 
plants  of  this  order  are  chiefly  found  in  the  forests  of 
the  tropical  regions  of  America  and  Asia.  None  occur 
in  Europe.  They  are  remarkable  for  their  narcotic  and 
bitter  principle.  The  order  includes  44  genera  and  302 
species.  —  See  Cocculus,  and  Cocculus  Indicds. 

Monisppr'males,  n.pl.  (Bot.)  An  alliance  of  plants, 
sub-class  Di'  linous  exogens.  —  Diaq.  Monodichlamjde- 
ous  flowers,  superior  disunited  carpels,  and  embryo  sur¬ 
rounded  by  abundant  albumen.  —  The  alliance  is  divided 
into  six  orders,  viz.,  MonimIacejE,  Atherospermacete, 
M yristicacEjE,  Lardizabalacea:,  Schizandraceai,  and 
Menishermacea!,  (q.  V.)  . 

Meniwper'niic  Acid,«.  (Chem.)  An  acid  obtained 
from  the  berries  of  the  Cocculus  lndicus  when  it  exists 
in  combination  with  picrotoxin. 

Menisper'iniiie,  n.  [Fr.;  Lat.meru'sprrmum.]  (Chem.) 
See  Cocculus  Indicus. 

Men’iver,  n.  (Zobl)  Same  as  Minever,  q.  v- 

Mon  iio,  in  Pennsylvania ,  a  post-township  ot  Mittlin 

co.  . 

Hen 'll  Oil  lies,  n.  pi.  {Eccl.  Hist.)  A  sect  of  Ana- 
baptists  founded  by  Menno,  surnamed  Simonis,  in  1536. 
Born  at  Wltmarsum,  in  Friesland,  in  1505,  and  com¬ 
mencing  life  as  a  Roman  Catholic,  he  became  a  convert 
to  the  Anabaptists  in  1536,  and  was  allowed  to  settle  in 
the  United  Provinces  by  William  I.,  Prince  of  Orange, 


toward  the  close  of  the  16th  century.  Menno  died  in 
Holstein,  Jan.  13, 1561.  In  looO  and  1649,  conferences 
of  the  Anabaptists  of  Germany,  Flanders,  and  Friesland 
were  held  at  Amsterdam,  when  the  rigorous  laws  of 
their  founder  were  mitigated.  Persecuted  in  Europe 
since  their  foundation  till  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century,  they  were  obliged  to  fly  from  one  country  ft) 
another;  and  many  of  them,  on  the  invitation  of  William 
Penn,  transported  themselves  and  families  to  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  as  early  as  1683.  Those  who  came  in  that  year, 
and  in  1698,  settled  in  Germantown,  where  they  erected 
a  school  and  meeting-house  in  1708.  In  1709,  other 
families  from  the  Palatinate  emigrated  to  America,  and 
settled  in  l’equea  Valley,  Lancaster  co.  Their  religious 
views  were  at  an  early  date,  and  since,  misrepresented, 
and  no  small  degree  of  prejudice  was  excited  against 
them.  To  allay  such  prejudices,  they  had  the  Christian 
Confession  of  Faith,  &c., containing  the  chief  doctrines 
held  by  them,  translated  into  English,  and  printed  in 
Philadelphia,  in  1727.  In  lsll,  a  number  of  M.  sepa¬ 
rated  from  the  main  body,  which  they  believed  to 
have  fallen  off  from  the  original  faith,  and  founded  the 
Reformed  Mennonite  Society.  There  is  also  another 
body  of  rigid  M.,  called  the  Ornish  or  Amish  Church, 
after  their  founder  Jacob  Amen,  who  was  a  Mennonite 
preacher  in  Switzerland  in  the  17th  century;  or  Hooker 
M.,  because  they  wore  hooks  on  their  clothes  instead  of 
buttons.  The  doctrines  and  usages  of  the  M.  are  gener¬ 
ally  alike  with  those  of  the  other  Baptist  Churches :  the 
chief  difference  consisting  in  their  being  formally  averse 
to  oaths,  to  war,  and  to  capital  punishment,  and  in  their 
mode  of  administering  baptism  —  not  by  immersion, 
but  by  sprinkling.  They  observe  the  ordinance  of  feet- 
washing,  and  iorbid  their  members  to  be  married  to  any 
except  believers.  The  first  M.  came  to  America  in 
1683.  At  present  (1897)  they  number  41,500  in  the 
United  States. 

Meiiobran'olms,  n.  (Zool.)  A  genus  of  fishes, 
family  Sirenidw,  having  the  head  and  mouth  large,  two 
spiracles  on  each  side  of  the  neck,  and  these  covered 
with  three  branchial  tufts;  tail  compressed ;  feet  four, 
and  four-toed.  To  this  genus  belongs  the  Mud-puppy 
of  lakes  Erie  and  Champlain,  12  inches  long,  and  con¬ 
sidered  by  fishermen  as  poisonous. 

Slenolo'gium,  Menol'ogy.  n.  [Fr.  minologe, 
from  Gr.  men,  month,  and  logos. \  A  register  of  months. 

(Gr.  Church.)  A  calendar  of  the  diurnal  lives  of  the 
saints. 

Menoin'i  nee,  in  Illinois,  a  post-village  and  township 
of  Jo  Daviess  co.,  about  9  m.  W.  N.  W.  of  Galena. 

Menom'inee,  in  Michigan,  an  extreme  S.  co.  of  the 
Upper  peninsula,  adjoining  Wisconsin  on  the  S.W.,  and 
washed  by  Green  Bay  on  the  S.  E. ;  area,  about  1,041 
sq.  m.  Surface,  generally  level ;  soil,  moderately  fertile. 
Mining  of  iron  ore  and  lumbering  are  the  chief  indus¬ 
tries.  Cap.  Menominee.  Pop.  (1894  )  23,736. 

— A  city,  cap.  of  the  above  co.,  on  Green  Bay,  70  m.  S.  by 
W.  of  Escanaba.  Pop.  (1894)  12,582. 

Menom'oilie.  in  Wisconsin,  a  small  river  rising  in 
Washington  co.,  and  flowing  into  the  Milwaukee  river 
at  Milwaukee. — Another  river,  in  the  N.W.  part  of  the 
State.  See  Red  Cedar  River. 

— A  city,  cap.  of  Dunn  co.,  on  2  R.  R.  lines,  25  m.  W. 
by  N.  of  Eau  Claire;  has  very  large  lumber  interests 
and  a  variety  of  manufacturing  industries.  Pop.  (1895) 
6,198. 

— A  township  of  Waukesha  co. 

Menorrhagia,  (-ra'ji-a,)  n.  (Mnl.)  An  excessive 
monthly  ffux  ;  an  immoderate  flow  of  the  menses. 

Menos'tasis,  Menosta'tion,  7».  [Gr.  menes, 
menses,  and  istanai,  to  stand.]  (Med.)  Suppression  of 
the  menses. 

Menouf,  (me-noof',)  a  town  of  Lower  Egypt,  30  m.  N. 
W.  of  Cairo.  Manuf.  Mats,  and  there  are  indigo  works. 

Men'ow,  n.  (Zool.)  Same  as  Minnow,  q.  v. 

Meil'sa,  n.  (Lat.)  A  table. 

A  mcnsa  et  thoro.  [Lat.,  from  table  and  bed.]  (Law.) 
A  partial  divorce  which  does  not  dissolve  the  marriage, 
and  does  not  change  the  relation  of  the  parties  as  to  pro¬ 
perty ;  its  only  effect  being  in  the  facility  granted  to  the 
parties  to  live  apart  until  they  mutually  come  together 
again,  in  which  case  no  new  marriage  is  required  — 
the  reconciliation,  by  itself,  annulling  the  sentence  of 
separation.  In  England  this  partial  divorce  is  only 
granted  for  adultery  or  cruelty.  In  this  country  it  is 
generally  granted  also  for  wilful  desertion,  and,  in  some 
States,  for  other  causes. 

Men'sal,  a.  [Lat.  mensalis.]  Pertaining  to,  or  occur¬ 
ring  at,  the  table. 

"  Conversation  either  mental  or  mensal."  —  Richardson. 

— [From  Lat.  mensis,  month.]  Monthly ;  happening  once 
in  the  month. 

Mense'ful,  a.  An  English  provincialism  for  hospitable  ; 
urbane;  disposed  to  civility. 

Mense'less,  a.  Destitute  of  hospitality  or  good  man¬ 
ners.  (Prov.  Eng.) 

Men'ses,  n.  pi.  (Med.)  The  Catamenia,  a  natural 
healthy  secretion  of  the  uterus, to  which  that  organ  is  sub¬ 
ject,  usually  from  the  age  of  puberty  to  the  44th  or 48th 
year  of  age;  though  there  are  many  cases  in  which,  from 
precocity,  certain  habits  of  body,  and  other  causes,  it  be¬ 
gins  much  earlier,  and  continues  even  as  late  as  50  years 
of  age ;  in  others,  again,  it  commences  early  and  ceases  at 
an  equal  premature  period.  The  age  at  which  the  cata¬ 
menia  begins  and  terminates  varies  also  considerably 
according  to  the  climate  in  which  women  are  born  and 
live,  the  period  of  puberty  occurring  much  earlier  in 
warm  countries  than  with  women  of  northern  latitudes. 
The  distinctive  feature  of  this  sanguineous  secretion  is 
that  it  does  not  contain  fibrin,  and  consequently  never 
coagulates.  The  purpose  it  serves  in  the  system  is  to 


keep  the  womb  in  a  state  of  active  health  during  the 
most  vigorous  years  of  life.  Until  this  periodic  discharge 
has  been  established,  the  womb  is  passive,  and  becomes 
so  again  when  the  secretion  has  finally  ceased,  the 
female  from  that  period  being  said  to  be  past  bearing. 
So  necessary  is  the  menstrual  secretion  to  the  health 
of  the  female,  constitutionally  and  locally,  that  if  from 
any  cause  its  first  appearance  should  he  prevented,  or  if, 
after  being  once  established,  it  should  be  suppressed  or 
retained,  the  system  immediately  suffers,  and  often  very 
seriously,  till  the  natural  drain  is  again  established 
See  Harvard  University  prize  essay,  Rest  for  Women  in 
Menstruation,  by  Dr.  Mary  P.  Jacoby.  N.  Y.,  1876. 

Men'strual,  a.  [Fr.  mmstruel ;  Lat.  menstrualis,  from 
mensis,  a  month.]  Monthly;  happening  once  a  month  ; 
lasting  a  month ;  as,  the  menstrual  orbit  of  the  moon. 

—  Pertaining  to  a  menstruum. 

(Astron.)  Forming  a  complete  monthly  cycle  of 
changes;  having  reference  to  the  moon’s  position  with 
regard  o  the  earth  and  sun ;  as,  the  menstrual  argument 
of  latitude. 

Men'struant,  a.  Subject  to  monthly  flowing. 

Men'struate,  v.  n.  To  discharge  the  menses. 

Menstrua'tion,  n.  The  discharge  or  flowing  of  the 
menses;  catamenia;  state  or  period  of  menstruating. 

Meii'strilOUS,  a.  [Lat.  menstruus ;  Fr.  menstreux 
Having  the  catamenia,  or  monthly  menstrual  discharge. 

—  Catamenial ;  having  reference  to  women’s  courses. 

Men'st  ruum,  n. ;  Eng.  pi.  Menstruums;  Lat.  pi.  Men¬ 
strua.  [From.  Lat.  mensis,  month;  the  old  chemists 
supposing  that  the  moon  had  great  influence  in  the 
preparation  of  dissolvents.]  (Chem.)  A  solvent;  any 
fluid  or  subtilized  substance  which  dissolves  a  solid  body. 

“  All  liquors  are  called  menstruums  which  are  used  as  dissolvents." 

Quince  y. 

Mensnrafoil'ity,  n.  Capability  of  being  measured. 

Men'surable,  a.  [Sp.,  from  Lat.  mensura.  See  Mea¬ 
sure.]  That  may  he  measured;  measurable. 

Men'sural,  a.  [Lat.  mensuralis .]  Relating  or  per¬ 
taining  to  measure. 

Mensura'tion,  n.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  mensura,  measure.] 
(Geom.)  That  art  or  science  which  treats  on  the  meas¬ 
urement  of  the  surfaces,  areas,  and  solidity  of  different 
figures  or  bodies.  As  mensuration,  properly  considered, 
embraces  geometry  and  trigonometry,  on  which  sub¬ 
ject  separate  articles  will  be  found  given,  the  present 
article  will  be  only  devoted  to  the  consideration  of  a  few 
simple  formulas  which  relate  more  particularly  to  arith¬ 
metical  mensuration,  if  the  science  can  be  so  designated. 
Any  quantity  is  always  measured  by  some  other  quan¬ 
tity  ot  the  same  kind,  of  a  known  magnitude,  called  the 
measuring  unit.  Thus,  for  example,  a  line  is  measured 
by  a  straight  line  of  a  known  length,  as  1  inch,  1  foot, 
1  yard,  and  so  on.  In  like  manner  a  plane  surface  is 
measured  by  a  square,  of  which  the  side  is  1  inch,  1  link, 
1  foot,  &c. ;  and  the  number  of  such  squares  that  any 
plane  surface  is  found  to  contain  is  called  the  area,  or 
content,  of  the  surface  in  question.  The  area  of  a  paral¬ 
lelogram,  or  rectangle  (see  Geometry),  is  found  by  mul¬ 
tiplying  the  height  by  the  length.  Thus,  if  we  want  to 
find  the  area  of  a  piece  of  wood  10  inches  long  and  5 
wide,  we  multiply  5  by  10,  and  the  content  will  be  50 
square  inches.  In  the  mensuration  of  land,  the  unit  of 
measure  is  generally  the  link,  in  order  to  render  the  re¬ 
sult  less  intricate,  by  means  of  the  imperial  chain. 
Thus,  if  the  content  of  a  piece  of  ground  575  links  long, 
by  425  links  broad,  is  desired  to  be  known,  575  is  multi¬ 
plied  by  425,  and  the  result  is  244,375  links.  But  100,000 
square  links  are  equivalent  to  an  acre;  and,  conse¬ 
quently,  dividing  by  that  number,  we  find  that  the  field 
contains  2-44375  acres,  the  decimal  of  which,  on  being- 
reduced,  will  be  found  to  contain  1  rood,  31  perches; 
therefore  the  field  contains  2  acres,  1  rood,  31  perches. 
The  area  of  a  triangle  is  found  by  multiplying  the  base 
by  half  the  perpendicular  height,  and  the  product  will 
be  the  area.  The  reason  of  this  may  be  very  clearly  thus 
deduced :  The  area  of  every  parallelogram  lias  been 
shown  to  be  equal  to  its  length  multiplied  by  its  breadth 
or  height :  and  it  is  well  known  that  every  parallelo¬ 
gram  is  double  a  triangle  of  the  same  height  or  the 
same  base;  consequently,  the  area  of  a  triangle  is  equal 
to  half  the  product  of  its  base  and  height.  To  find  the 
area  of  any  quadrilateral  or  four-sided  figure,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  divide  it  into  two  triangles,  aud  by  proceed¬ 
ing  according  to  the  rule  last  given,  the  result  will  be 
obtained.  The  area  of  a  regular  polygon  is  found  by 
multiplying  half  the  perimeter  by  the  perpendicular, 
drawn  from  the  centre  to  one  of  the  sides,  and  the  pro¬ 
duct  will  he  the  area  of  the  polygon.  The  following 
table,  which  is  usually  given  in  works  on  this  subject, 
will  be  found  extremely  useful,  as  it  will  save  the  com¬ 
plex  calculation  which  would  otherwise  be  required.  In 
order  to  use  it,  multiply  the  square  of  a  side  of  any  reg¬ 
ular  polygon  by  the  corresponding  area  in  the  table,  and 
the  product  will  he  the  area  of  the  polygon  in  question. 
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For  example:  what  is  the  area  of  a  pentagon  whose’ 
6ide  is  20  feet  ?  We  find  from  the  table  that  the  area 
of  a  pentagon  whose  side  is  1  foot  equals  U7204774; 
therefore,  by  multiplying  this  number  by  20®,  or  400,  we 
find  the  area  will  be  688’1909  feet, —  the  answer  of  the 
question.  With  regard  to  the  circle,  it  has  been  shown, 
in  art.  Geometry,  that  the  circumference  is  nearly  equal 
to  the  diameter  multiplied  by  3’14159,  Ac.;  and  this 
must  be  remembered  when  we  want  to  find  the  area  or 
surface  of  a  circle ;  the  rule  for  obtaining  which  is  its  fol¬ 
lows-: —  1.  Multiply  half  the  circumference  by  the  radius, 
and  the  product  will  be  the  area.  2.  Multiply  the  square 
of  the  diameter  by  ‘7854,  and  the  result  will  also  be  the 
area.  3.  Multiply  the  square  of  the  circumference  by 
■0795775,  and  the  product  will  likewise  be  the  area.  By 
any  of  these  rules  the  result  arrived  at  will  be  true,  and 
the  area  of  the  circle  be  obtained.  The  solid  content 
of  a  rectangular  figure  is  obtained  by  multiplying 
together  its  length,  height,  and  breadth.  Thus  the 
solid  content  of  a  cube  3  feet  long,  4  high,  and  2  broad, 
will  be  3X4X2=24  solid  feet.  The  solidity  of  a  pyramid 
or  cone  is  found  by  the  multiplication  of  the  area  of  the 
base  into  the  perpendicular  height,  and  taking  one-third 
of  the  product.  The  area  or  surfaceof  a  sphere,  or  solid 
circle,  is  obtained  by  multiplying  its  circumference  by 
its  diameter;  thus,  the  surface  of  a  sphere  whose 
diameter  is  36  inches  will  be36X3’1415926=4071'504  sq. 
inches.  The  total  content  of  a  globe  or  sphere  is  found 
by  multiplying,  —  1,  the  cube  of  the  diameter  by 
■0  5236;  or,2,  by  multiplying  the  surface  or  area  by  one- 
sixth  of  the  diameter.  Thus,  the  solidity  of  a  sphere 
whose  diameter  is  36  inches,  and  whose  area  in  that  case 
has  been  just  shown  to  be  407U504  square  inches,  would 
bo  4071-504XJ436=4U71-504  X  6  =24429024  solid  inches; 
or,  by  the  first  rule  given,  will  be  363X 523592,  &c.  —  the 
same  as  before,  24429‘024  solid  inches.  The  method  of 
measuring  land,  briefly  touched  upon  at  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  tliis  article,  will  be  found  fully  given  under  the 
head  of  Surveying.  In  artificers’  work  there  are  many 
varieties  of  measurement  used,  although  the  usual  cal¬ 
culations  on  the  same  are  brought  out  by  duodecimal 
multiplication.  In  order  to  find  the  solid  content  or 
squared  timber,  the  mean  breadth  is  multiplied  by  the 
mean  thickness,  and  the  product  by  the  length;  the 
result  being  the  solid  content.  In  round  or  unsquared 
timber,  the  content  is  obtained  by  multiplying  the 
square  of  a  quarter  of  the  mean  circumference,  or  of 
the  mean  quarter  girth  by  the  length.  When  a  tree 
tapers  regularly,  according  to  writers  on  the  subject, 
the  girth  may  be  taken  at  the  middle  for  the  mean 
girth,  or  it  may  be  takeu  at  both  ends,  and  half  the  sum 
will  be  the  mean  girth.  When  a  tree  tapers  irregularly, 
however,  that  is  to  say,  when  it  is  thick  in  some  places 
and  small  in  others,  the  girth  may  be  taken  at  the  ends 
and  at  equal  intervals ;  in  such  cases,  then,  half  the  sum 
of  the  extreme  girth,  added  to  the  intermediate  girths, 
and  then  divided  by  the  number  of  intervals  between 
them,  will  be  the  mean  girth  required.  When  hard-wood 
trees  are  sold  by  the  cubic  foot  while  growing,  along 
with  the  body  of  the  tree,  only  such  of  its  branches  as 
are  4J4  inches  or  more  in  quarter  girth  are  measured: 
if  the  purchaser  has  to  pay  for  the  cutting  down  of  the 
trees,  then  he  is  generally  allowed  the  wood  from  the 
branches  below  that  size  to  meet  his  expenses.  With 
reference  to  masonry,  brick -work  is  measured  by  the 
square  rod  in  England,  containing  272J4  square  feet. 
When  the  thickness  of  a  wall  contains  the  length  of  one 
brick  and  the  breadth  of  another,  that  is  to  say,  when 
it  is  about  14  inches,  it  is  reckoned  of  standard  thick¬ 
ness,  and  it  is  paid  for  by  the  rod  in  square  measure. 
Painters’  work  is  paid  for  by  the  square  yard ;  but  in 
mouldings  and  panellings  of  lines  and  shades,  by  the 
lineal  foot.  The  measurement  of  casks,  or  of  substances 
liable  to  excise  duties,  is  termed  gauging.  The  content 
of  a  cask  is  usually  calculated  by  the  measurement  of 
its  length,  and  the  diameter  of  its  middle  and  end.  The 
rule  which  is  generally  applied  is  as  follows :  —  Multiply 
the  length  of  the  cask  by  the  sum  of  the  squares  of  the 
bung  and  head  diameters,  and  twice  the  middle  diameter, 
and  the  whole  product  of  these  numbers  by  '000472. 
For  instance,  suppose  the  gauge  of  a  cask  whose  bung 
and  head  diameters  are  respectively  32  and  24,  the 
middle  diameter  being  30’2,  and  the  length  of  the  cask 
being  40,  is  required.  Then  proceeding  according  to  the 
above  formula,  40X  [(42)* X  (24)*X(2X39’2)]  X ’000472 
=99’1  gallons,  the  answer  sought.  It  would  be  impos¬ 
sible,  within  the  narrow  limits  of  the  present  article,  to 
dilate  at  length  upon  the  subject  of  mensuration,  or 
even  to  furnish  the  reader  with  a  comprehensive  precis 
of  the  matter  embraced  under  this  designation. 

Jlen  tiil,  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  mens,  mentis ;  Sansk.  mdti, 
the  mind.]  Relating  or  pertaining  to  the  mind;  exist¬ 
ing  in  the  mind;  performed  in  the  mind;  intellectual; 
ideal ;  as,  the  mental  faculties,  mental  operations,  mental 
arithmetic,  Ac. 

Men'tal,  a.  [From  Lat  mentum,  the  chin.]  Belonging 
or  having  reference  to  the  chin;  as,  the  mental  region. 

Men'tally,  adv.  Intellectually;  in  the  mind;  iu  idea; 
in  thought  or  meditation. 

MentchikofF,  Ilenzikoff.  or  MensrhikoflT, 

(men' shi-kof,)  the  name  of  a  Russian  family  of  which  the 
following  were  the  most  distinguished  members: 

31.,  Alexander  Danilovitch,  Prince,  b.  in  Moscow,  1672, 
was  the  son  of  poor  parents,  and  after  being  brought  up 
without  education,  was  apprenticed  to  a  pastry-cook. 
Having  the  good  fortune  to  attract  the  notice  of  Lefort, 
the  favorite  of  Peter  the  Great,  31.  entered  the  Czar’s 
service,  and  gained  his  favor  by  discovering  a  conspiracy 
brewing  among  his  guards.  Having  been  placed  in  the 
army.  31.  served  in  the  campaign  of  Azoff,  accompanied 
Peter  iu  bis  travels  to  Holland  and  England,  and  after 


Lefort’s  death,  became  his  master’s  prime  favorite  and 
confidential  adviser.  The  Czar,  besides  creating  him 
prince  and  field-marshal,  appointed  him  regent  of  the 
empire  during  the  various  absences  of  the  former.  In 
1706,  31.  gained  the  victory  of  Kalish  over  the  Swedes, 
and  iu  1709  greatly  contributed  to  the  decisive  battle 
of  Pultowa,  (7.  v.)  He,  however,  through  his  excessive 
arrogance  and  cupidity,  fell  into  disgrace,  and  was  sen¬ 
tenced  to  death, only  preserving  his  life  by  the  payment 
of  a  heavy  fine.  After  the  accession  of  Catharine  I.,  M. 
regained  his  influence  at  court,  and,  till  her  death,  acted 
us  tho  virtual  ruler  of  the  empire.  N  evertheless,  after 
tho  commencement  of  the  reign  of  Peter  II.,  he  was 
overthrown  and  banished  to  Siberia.  D.  1729. 

M.,  Alexander  Sergevitch,  Prince,  great-grandson  of  the 
foregoing,  was  b.  in  1789.  Entering  the  imperial  service 
in  1805,  ho  became  attached  to  the  Russian  embassy  at 
Vienna,  and,  subsequently,  in  the  campaigns  of  1812-15, 
served  ac  aide-de-camp  to  the  Emperor  Alexander  1 , 
attaining,  at  the  close  of  the  war,  general’s  rank.  Under 
Nicholas  he  acted  as  ambassador-extraordinary  in  Persia. 
Negotiations  for  the  legalization  of  a  claim  to  a  portion 
of  the  Shah's  dominions  which  the  Czar  had  usurped, 
were  abruptly  broken  off,  and  M.’s  arrest  attempted. 
Escaping,  31.  then  commenced  hostilities,  took  Anapa 
iu  1828,  and  undertook  the  siege  of  Varna,  where  he  was 
severely  wounded,  which  prevented  him  from  further 
participation  in  active  service.  After  this,  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed  governor-general  of  Finland,  admiral  of  the 
Russian  navy,  and  minister  of  marine,  in  which  capacity 
he  successfully  devoted  himself  to  the  creation  of  a 
navy  for  the  Baltic.  In  1853,  being  appointed  ambas¬ 
sador  to  Turkey,  his  arrogant  demands  of  that  power 
brought  about  the  Crimean  war,  during  which,  while 
in  command  of  the  land  and  sea  forces,  he  was  utterly 
defeated  at  the  battle  of  the  Alma  (Sept.,  1854),  by  the 
French  and  English  allied  army,  and  again  at  Inker- 
mann,  in  the  Nov.  following.  He  distinguished  himself, 
however,  by  his  able  defence  of  Sebastopol,  (q.  v.)  Upon 
the  death  of  Nicholas,  and  the  succession  of  Alexander 
II.,  M.  was  relieved  of  all  his  commands  ;  he  being  the 
recognized  head  of  the  so-called  Muscovite,  or  old  Rus¬ 
sian  party,  which  advocated  a  line  of  policy  inimical  to 
tiie  liberal  measures  intended  by  the  Czar.  D.  1869. 

Men'tlia,  n.  [ Mintha ,  the  daughter  of  Cocytus,  is  fa¬ 
bled  to  have  been  changed  into  one  of  these  plants.] 
(Bot.)  Mint,  a 
genus  of  plants, 
orderlami- 
aceee.  They  are 
mostly  peren¬ 
nial  plants, 
growing  in  wet 
soils.  Several 
species  are  used 
iu  medicine, and 
as  sweet  herbs 
for  flav  o  r  i  n  g, 

Ac.  Three  are 
officinal,  as  M. 
viridis,  Spear¬ 
mint;  31.  Piper¬ 
ita,  P  e  p  p  e  r- 
mint;  and  31. 
pulegium,  Pen¬ 
nyroyal, — all  of 
which  possess 
stimulant  and 
carm  inative 
properties.  M. 

Canadensis, 

Horse-mint ;  M. 
aquutica,  Book- 
mint  ;  and  31. 
arvensis,  Corn- 
mint,  or  Field- 
mint,  are  also 
familiar  species, 
the  latter  plant 
smelling  like  decayed  cheese. 

Men'thene,  n.  (Chem.)  A  liquid  hydrocarbon  obtained 
by  distilling  the  crystallizable  portion  of  peppermint 
oil,  or  peppermint  camphor,  with  anhydrous  phosphoric 
acid. 

Menticult'ural,  a.  Belonging  or  relating  to  mental 
culture ;  aiding  the  resources  of  the  mind. 

mention,  (men'shon,)  n.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  mentio,  from  mem- 
ini,  to  remember,  to  be  mindful  of.]  A  calling  to  mind  ; 
a  putting  in  mind  ;  a  hint ;  a  suggestion;  a  brief  notice 
or  remark  expressed  iu  words  or  writing;  —  employed 
particularly  in  the  expression  to  make  mention  of. 

Make  mention  of  me  unto  Pharaoh."  —  Gen.  x.  7, 14. 


Fig.  1763.  —  the  peppermint. 

( Mentha  Piperita.) 


— v.  a.  [Fr.  mentinnner .]  To  call  to  the  mind  of;  to  speak; 
to  name ;  to  utter,  as  a  brief  remark ;  to  state,  as  a 
particular  fact,  or  to  express  it  iu  writing. 

Men'tionable,  a.  That  can  or  may  be  mentioned. 

Mento'n,  a  town  of  France,  dept.  Alpes-Maritimes,  on 
the  Gulf  of  Genoa,  12  m.  N.E.  of  Nice,  in  a  nook  sur¬ 
rounded  on  three  sides  by  mountains.  The  town  pre¬ 
senting  in  its  architectural  aspect,  nothing  remarkable, 
has  long  been  made  famous  among  tourists  for  the 
picturesque  beauty  of  its  location,  embowered,  as  it  is, 
among  lemon  and  orange  groves.  Its  celebrity  has  been 
further  increased,  of  late  years,  from  its  climate  hav¬ 
ing  been  found  to  be  highly  efficacious  to  pulmonary 
invalids  ;  it  has,  accordingly,  become  quite  a  haunt  for 
valetudinarians.  Near  it  are  celebrated  bone  caves,  in 
one  of  which  was  discovered,  in  1870,  a  fossil  human 
skeleton,  supposed  to  belong  to  the  paleolithic  age. 
Pop.  10,000. 


Men'tor,  the  fabulous  friend  of  Ulysses,  who  confided 
to  him  the  education  of  his  son,  while  he  was  absent  at 
the  siege  of  Troy.  He  was  celebrated  for  his  wisdom, 
and,  according  to  the  Greek  tradition,  Minerva  took  his 
shape,  in  order  to  bring  up  the  son  of  Ulysses.  This 
last  view  has  been  adopted  by  Fenelon  in  his  TclCmaque. 

Men'tor,  n.  [See  above.]  A  wise  and  true  counsellor, 
monitor,  or  adviser. 

Men'tor,  in  Iowa,  a  post- village  of  Bremer  co.,  about  20 
m.  N.E.  of  Waverly. 

Men'tor,  in  Ohio,  a  post-township  of  Lake  coun¬ 
ty.  ,  , 

Men'tor,  in  Wisconsin,  a  village  of  Sheboygan  co. 

Mento'rial,  a.  Containing  advice  or  counsel;  convey¬ 
ing  admonitiou. 

Men'tum,  n.  [Lat.]  (Anal.)  The  chin. 

( ZoSl .)  The  anterior  part  of  the  gula  of  insects,  im¬ 
mediately  adjoining  the  labium. 

Mentz,  a  city  of  Germany.  See  Mayence. 

Meutz,  iu  New  York,  a  township  of  Cayuga  coun¬ 
ty. 

Mentze'Iia,  n.  [In  honor  of  C.  3lentzel,  a  German  phy¬ 
sician.]  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants,  order  Loasacex.  They 
are  branching  herbs  with  alternate  leaves.  31.  Lindleyi, 
the  Golden  Bartonia,  is  a  handsome  annual,  native  of 
California,  distinguished  by  its  large  golden -yellow 
flowers,  with  innumerable  thread-like,  yellow  stamens. 

Menu'.  (Hindoo  Myth.)  A  deity,  the  supposed  son  of 
Brahma,  and  the  first  created  man;  he  is  also  regarded 
as  a  legislator,  and  the  author  of  a  code  of  laws  and  mo¬ 
rality  written  iu  verse  in  the  Sanskrit  language.  The 
Hindoos  ascribe  the  laws  of  Menu  to  the  remotest  age; 
and  many  of  the  most  learned  Europeans  are  of  opinion 
that  of  all  known  works  there  is  none  which  cat rieg 
with  it  more  convincing  proofs  of  high  antiquity  and 
perfect  integrity.  The  Institutes  of  Menu  embrace  all 
that  relates  to  human  life :  the  history  of  the  creation 
of  the  world  and  man  ;  the  nature  of  God  and  spirits; 
and  a  complete  system  of  morals,  government,  and  re¬ 
ligion.  The  most  striking  features  by  which  they  are 
distinguished  are  the  rigor  and  purity  of  their  morals. 
Many  of  their  maxims  have  all  the  sublimity  of  the  pre¬ 
cepts  of  Christianity  ;  to  which,  in  fact,  they  bear  a  close 
resemblance,  not  only  in  the  style  of  thought,  but  of 
expression. 

Men'll,  n.  [Fr.]  The  carte,  or  bill  of  fare,  for  a  dinner  or 
banquet. 

Mennri'ilte,  n.pl.  ( Zool .)  See  Lyre-bird. 

Menyantlies,  (men-e-an'thez,)  n.  [Gr.  men,  a  month  ; 
anthos,  a  flower,  in  allusion  to  the  duration  of  the 
flowers.]  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants,  order  Gentianacese. 
31.  trifoliata  is  known  commonly  by  the  names  Buck- 
bean,  Bog-bean,  or  Marsh-trefoil.  The  leaves  and  rhizome 
are  tonic  and  astringent,  and,  in  large  doses,  cathartic 
and  emetic.  In  some  parts  of  Germany  it  is  employed 
as  a  substitute  for  hops  in  beer. 

Menzaleh,  ( men-za'le ,)  an  extensive  lagoon  of  Lower 
Egypt,  extending  along  the  coast  to  the  E.  of  the  Dami- 
etta  branch  of  the  Nile.  It  is  60  m.  in  length,  and  25 
in  breadth,  and  is  separated  from  the  Mediterranean  bya 
narrow  strip  of  land,  through  which,  however,  there  are 
3  openings.  An  extensive  and  thriving  fishery  is  car¬ 
ried  on. 

Menzie'sa,  ».  [After  Menzies,  companion  of  Vancou¬ 
ver.]  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants,  order  Ericacese.  They 
are  low,  heath-like,  shrubby  plants,  with  evergreen 
leaves.  M.  taxifolia,  the  Mountain-heath  is  a  small 
shrub  found  on  the  summit  of  the  White  Mountains, 
resembling  a  heath  in  drooping,  purple  flowers,  and 
some  of  the  fir-tribe  in  its  leaves. 

Mephitic,  Mephitical,  (me-fit'ik,)  a.  [Fr.  mi- 
phitique,  from  Lat.  mephitis.)  Poisonous;  pestilential; 
malarious;  foul;  possessing  odors  or  properties  inju¬ 
rious  to  life  ;  as,  mephitic  exhalations. 

Mephi'tis.  (31yth.)  A  Latin  goddess  or  sibyl  who 
was  invoked  by  the  Romans  as  their  protectress  against 
noxious  vapors. 

— n.  (Zool.)  The  Skunks,  a  genus  of  carnivora.  See 
Skdnk. 

Mephi'tis,  Meph'itism,  n.  Foul,  noisome,  or  of¬ 
fensive  exhalations  from  putrefying  substances,  gar¬ 
bage,  filth,  Ac. ;  malaria. 

Mep'pel,  a  town  of  the  Netherlands,  prov.  of  Drenthe, 
on  the  Havelter,  25  m.  S.W.  of  Assen.  Manuf.  Linens, 
sail-cloth,  and  coarse  woollen  fabrics  It  has  also  a  great 
trade  in  cattle,  and  farm  produce.  Pop.  7,000. 

Mcquan'igo,  or  Mukwan'ago,  in  Wisconsin,  a  village 
and  township  of  Waukesha  co.,  abt.  25  m.  W.  of  Mil¬ 
waukee. 

Mequinez,  (mai'ke-naith),  a  city  of  Morocco,  70  m.  E. 
of  Sallee,  and  235  m.  N.N.E.  of  Morocco,  in  Lat.  33°  56' 
N.,  Lon.  5°  59'  W.  It  is  situated  in  a  beautiful  and  well- 
watered  valley,  and  is  surrounded  by  walls.  The  prin¬ 
cipal  public  building  is  the  imperial  palace,  a  very  ex¬ 
tensive  quadrangular  edifice. 

Mequon,  ( meh-kwon ',)  in  Wisconsin,  a  village  and 
township  of  Ozaukee  county,  about  13  miles  N.  of  Mil¬ 
waukee. 

Mer.  (mair,)  a  town  of  France,  dept,  of  Loire-et-Cher,  11 
m.  N.E.  of  Blois;  pop.  4,300. 

Mer  and  Ser,  two  contiguous  summits  of  the  Hima¬ 
layas,  in  the  N.  of  the  Punjab,  between  the  Indus  and  the 
Sutlej  rivers  ;  Lat.  34°  N.,  Lon.  76°  10'  E.  Mer  is  gener¬ 
ally  white  with  snow,  and  the  other  uniformly  black 
and  bare. 

Mer'cantile,  a.  [Fr. ;  It.  mercantile,  mercatantile, 
from  Lat.  mercator,  mercatus,  to  trade,  to  traffic.  See 
Market.]  Pertaining  or  relating  to  merchandise,  com¬ 
merce,  or  trade  ;  carrying  on  commerce ;  trading ;  com¬ 
mercial  ;  as,  mercantile  interests. 

Mereap'tan,  n.  (Chem.)  A  name  given  to  a  charao- 
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teris'iic  series  of  compounds  derived  from  the  alcohols 
by  the  substitution  of  sulphur  for  oxygen,  of  which 
ethylic  mercaptan  may  be  taken  as  the  type. 

Ethylic  alcohol.  Ethylic  mercaptan. 

C4H5UO.  C4H5S.HS. 

Ethylic  mercaptan  is  a  colorless,  transparent,  mobile 
fluid,  with  an  intensely  alliaceous  smell,  boiling  at  96°, 
and  freezing  at — 8°.  It  is  very  inflammable,  burning 
with  a  blue  flame  ;  it  is  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  but 
readily  so  in  ether  and  alcohol.  It  forms  compounds  with 
the  metals,  corresponding  closely  to  the  hydrosulphates. 

Jlercap  tine,  n.  (Chen.)  A  compound  formed  of 
mercaptan  and  a  metallic  oxide. 

Merca'tor,  Gerard,  a  mathematician  and  geographer, 
b.  in  Flanders,  1512,  distinguished  especially  for  the 
method  of  laying  down  charts  and  maps  which  goes  by 
his  name.  This  plan,  useful  in  navigation,  presents  the 
surface  of  the  earth  projected  on  a  plane,  so  that  all  the 
meridians  and  parallels  are  straight  lines.  D.  1594. 

Mer'cership,  n.  The  business  of  a  mercer. 

M c r'cerville.  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Gallia  co., 
abt.  45  m.  E.  of  Portsmouth. 

Mer'cery,  n.  [Fr.  mercerie.]  The  goods  or  commodi¬ 
ties  in  which  a  mercer  deals  ;  the  trade  of  mercers. 

tSer'cliaiulise,  n.  [Fr.  marchandise,  from  marchand, 
a  merchant.]  Trade :  traffic ;  commerce.  — Goods,  wares, 
or  commodities  of  a  merchant,  the  objects  of  commerce ; 
whatever  is  usually  bought  or  sold  in  trading  operations. 

— v.  n.  To  trade ;  to  carry  on  commercial  operations. 

Mer'eliaut,  n.  [Fr.  marchand ,  from  Eat.  mercator, 
from  mernor ,  mercatus,  to  trade,  to  traffic,  from  merx. 
See  Market.]  One  who  traffics  or  carries  on  trade  with 
foreign  countries,  or  who  exports  or  imports  goods  and 
sells  them  by  wholesale ;  any  trader,  or  one  who  deals  in 
the  purchase  and  sale  of  goods  on  a  large  scale. 

— a.  Related  to,  or  having  connection  with,  trade  or  com¬ 
merce;  as,  a  merchant-ship,  merchant  seamen,  the  mer¬ 
chant  service,  Ac. 

Merchant-bar,  certain  sizes  of  wrought  iron  and  steel 
bars. 

Merchant  service,  the  mercantile  marine  belonging  to 
a  country. 

Merchant  tailor,  a  tailor  who  deals  in  materials  for 
the  garments  made  by  him. 

Mcr'clian  table,  a.  That  may  be  bought  and  sold; 
marketable;  fit  for  market;  such  as  is  usually  sold  in 
market,  or  such  as  will  bring  the  ordinary  price. 

Mer'eliaut  Law,  n.  [Lat.  lex  mercatoris.]  (Law.)  In 
a  general  sense,  the  body  of  usages  and  customs  which, 
among  civilized  countries,  regulate  matters  relating  to 
commerce.  In  this  general  sense  of  the  term,  the  sub¬ 
ject  is  very  indefinite,  for  different  countries  have  differ¬ 
ent  customs,  and  the  mercantile  usages  common  to  all 
of  them,  are  few  in  number.  In  this  country,  it  is  ap¬ 
plied  to  that  system  of  laws  which  applies  to  mercantile 
contracts,  and  is  based  upon  the  custom  of  merchants. 
The  law  merchant  is  frequently  referred  to  in  the  early 
English  statutes  as  a  well-known  system,  and  distinct 
from  the  ordinary  law.  The  principal  subjects  embraced 
within  it  are  the  laws  of  shipping,  including  that  of  ma¬ 
rine  insurance;  the  law  of  negotiable  bills  of  exchange 
ami  promissory  notes;  and  the  law  of  sales; — all  of 
which  are  treated  specially  in  other  parts  of  this  work. 

Mer'chantman,  n.;  pi.  Merchantmen.  A  ship  or 
vessel  employed  in  the  transportation  of  goods ;  a  trad¬ 
ing-vessel,  as  distinguished  from  a  ship-of-war. 

Mer'chautry,  n.  The  collective  body  of  merchants 
belonging  to  a  country. 

Mer'chantville,  in  New  Jersey,  a  post-borough  of 
Camden  co.,  about  4  m.  E.  of  Camden.  Pop.  1,400. 

Mercia,  (mer'she-u,)  one  of  the  old  kingdoms  of  the 
Saxon  heptarchy,  comprising  the  modern  counties  of 
England  between  the  Thames  on  the  S.,  Yorkshire  and 
Lancaster  on  the  N.,  Wales  on  the  W.,  aud  the  kingdoms 
of  E.  Anglia  aud  Essex  on  the  E.  Its  cap.  was  Leicester. 

Mer'ciful,  a.  Full  of  mercy;  having  or  exercising 
mercy;  disposed  to  pity  offenders;  uuwilling  to  punish 
for  injuries. 

"  Be  merciful ,  0  Lord,  unto  thy  people. "  —  Deut.  xxi.  18. 

— Compassionate;  tender;  mild;  kind;  unwilling  to  give 
or  inflict  pain  ;  not  cruel ;  as,  a  merciful  man. 

Mer'cifully,  adv.  In  a  merciful  manner;  pityingly; 
compassionately;  tenderly  ;  mildly. 

Mer'cifulness,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  merciful ; 
tenderness  toward  offenders  ;  willingness  to  forbear  pun¬ 
ishment;  readiness  to  spare  or  forgive. 

Mer'eiless,  a.  Destitute  of  mercy;  unfeeling;  piti¬ 
less  ;  hard-hearted ;  cruel. 

“  So  mean,  so  merciless  a  tyrant  to  obey.**  —  Dryden . 

— Severe;  not  sparing;  relentless,  as  a  storm  or  tempest. 

Mer'cilessly,  adv.  In  a  manner  void  of  mercy;  piti¬ 
lessly;  cruelly. 

Mer'cilessness,  n.  Quality  of  being  merciless;  lack 
of  pity  or  mercy. 

Mercu'rial,  a.  [Lat.  mercurialis .]  Formed  under 
the  influence  of  the  fabled  deity  Mercury ;  —  hence,  full 
of  fire,  spirit,  or  vigor;  alert;  active;  sprightly;  lively; 
as,  a  mercurial  temperament.  —  Having  reference  to 
Mercury  as  the  god  of  trade ;  —  hence,  money-making ; 
acquisitive  of  gain;  subtle.  —  Pertaining,  or  relating  to, 
or  containing  quicksilver;  consisting  of,  or  comprising 
mercury ;  as,  mercurial  ointment,  mercurial  medicines 
or  treatment. 

— n .  (Med.)  A  medicinal  preparation  containing  mercury. 

(French  Customs)  The  first  Wednesday  after  the 
great  vacation  of  the  parliaments,  under  the  old  French 
regime.  On  that  day  they  met  to  discuss  grievances 
and  deficiencies,  and  to  reprimand  members  for  miscon¬ 
duct.  Hence,  an  harangue  of  reproof  is  popularly  termed 
in  French  a  mercuriale. 
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Mercu'rialist,»i.  One  under  the  influence  of  the  god 
Mercury,  or  resembling  him  in  many-sided  character. 

(Med.)  A  medical  practitioner  accustomed  to  pre¬ 
scribe  the  use  of  mercury  in  excess. 

Mereu'rialize,  v.  a.  (Med.)  To  impregnate  or  affect 
with  mercury. 

(Fine  Arts.)  Among  photographers,  to  treat  with 
mercury,  as  a  picture. 

Mercu'rially, ado.  In  a  mercurial  or  lively  manner; 
with  sprightliness  or  activity. 

Mercurifica'tion,  n.  [Fr.]  Act  of  mixing  anything 
with  quicksilver. 

(Metal.)  Act  or  process  of  extracting  the  mercury 
from  metallic  minerals  in  its  fluid  state. 

Mercu  ri fy,  v.  a.  To  procure  mercury  from,  as  me¬ 
tallic  minerals. 

— To  mercurialize;  to  impregnate  or  mix  with  mercury. 

Mer'cury,  n.  [Lat.  Mercurius,  the  Roman  divinity  of 
commerce  and  gain,  from  merx,  mercis,  goods,  wares. 
See  Market.]  (Myth.)  A  Latin  god,  called  Hermes  by 
the  Greeks.  There  were  no  less  than  five  of  this  name, 
according  to  Cicero.  Some  add  a  sixth :  but  to  the  son 
of  Jupiter  and  Maia  the  actions  of  ail  the  others  have 
been  probably  attributed.  Mercury  was  the  messenger 
of  the  gods,  and  Jupiter  in  particular  :  also,  the  patron  of 
travellers  and  shepherds.  He  conducted  the  souls  of  the 
dead  into  the  infernal  regions,  and  not  only  presided  over 
orators,  merchants,  and  declaimers,  but  was  also  the 
god  of  thieves,  pickpockets,  and  all  dishonest  persons. 
His  name  is  derived  from  a  me.rcibus,  because  he  was 
the  god  of  merchandise  among  the  Romans.  On  the 
day  of  his  birth,  he  gave  proof  of  his  craftiness  in  steal¬ 
ing  away  the  oxen  of  Admetus,  which  Apollo  tended, 
lie  gave  other  tokens  of  his  thievish  propensity,  by  tak¬ 
ing  the  quiver  and  arrows  of  Apollo;  and  be  increased 
his  fame  by  robbing  Neptune  of  his  trident.  Venus  of 
her  girdle,  Mars  of  his  sword,  Jupiter  of  his  sceptre,  and 
Vulcan  of  many  of  his  mechanical  instruments.  Jupiter 
then  took  him  as  his  messenger,  interpreter,  and  cup¬ 
bearer.  He  delivered  Mars  from  the  long  confinement 
which  he  suffered  from  the  superior  power  of  the  Aloides. 
He  purified  the  banaides  of  the  murder  of  their  hus¬ 
bands ;  he  tied  Ixion  to  his  wheel  in  the  iufernal  re¬ 
gions  ;  he  destroyed  the  hundred-eyed  Argus ;  he  sold 
Hercules  to  Omphale,  the  queen  of  Lydia;  he  conducted 
Priam  to  the  tent  of  Achilies,  to  redeem  the  body  of  his 
son  Hector.  Mercury  had  many  surnames  and  epithets. 
His  amours  were  also  numerous.  His  worship  was  well 
established,  particularly  in  Greece,  Egypt,  and  Italy. 
Some  of  his  statues  represent  him  (Fig.  465)  wearing  a 
round  cap  with  two  small  wings,  and  the  same  append¬ 
age  on  each  instep,  and  armed  with  a  winged  rod, 
wreathed  with  two  snakes,  called  the  caduceus. 

■—A  news-boy;  a  messenger;  a  letter-carrier; — hence,  by 
implication,  a  newspaper. 

( Hot.).  A  plant  of  the  genus  Mercurialis,  belonging  to 
the  spurge  family  (Euphorbiacese),  growing  in  the  Old 
World,  especially  the  mercury-weed,  or  French  mercury 
(M.  annua),  which  was  long  ago  used  as  a  medicinal  herb. 

Mercury,  ti.  [Sign:  $—  his  wand.]  (Astron.)  Asa 
member  of  the  planetary  system.  Mercury  is  in  mam 
respects  unique.  He  is  the  nearest  to  the  sun— 
30, 000,000  miles;  has  the  most  rapid  orbital  velocity- — 
105,330  miles  an  hour,  equal  to  the  circumvolution  of 
the  earth  every  14  minutes;  he  has  the  shortest  year 
— only  88  of  our  days;  is  the  smallest — 3,000  miles 
in  diameter;  has  the  greatest  density — over  7  times 
that  of  water,  or  nearly  equal  to  lead;  has  the  most 
eccentric  orbit — amounting  to  1-5  expressed  in  terms  of 
his  mean  distance;  therefore,  dividing  36,000,000  by  F5, 
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Fig.  1764. — ELLIPTICAL  ORBIT  of  mercury. 

gives  the  enormous  sum  of  7£  million  miles,  from  which 
it  follows  that  when  in  perihelion, he  isl4g  million  miles 
nearer  the  sun  than  at  aphelion ;  and,  lastly,  he  makes 
the  least  elongation  distance  from  the  sun — about  28°. 
In  at  least  three  known  particulars,  he  resembles  the 
other  planets,  being  a  globe  revolving  around  the  sun 
in  the  same  direction  from  west  to  east,  and  shines  by 
reflected  sunlight.  As  his  diameter  is  but  3,000  miles, 
and  the  earth’s  7,916  miles,  and  the  volumes  of  globes 
being  to  each  other  as  the  cubes  of  their  diameters,  it 
follows  that  the  earth  is  15  times  larger  than  Mercury ; 
but,  owing  to  their  difference  in  density,  the  earth  is 
only  12  times  as  heavy.  If  the  laws  of  solar  radiation 
and  other  circumstances  are  the  same  there  as  here, 
the  heat  must  be  of  sufficient  intensity  to  keep  lead  in 
a  molten  condition,  and,  when  in  perihelion,  to  melt 
zinc.  An  inhabitant  of  that  torrid  world  would  freeze 
to  death  if  taken  to  Yuma,  Arizona,  the  hottest  place 
in  the  U.  S.  Not  knowing  the  length  of  his  day,  nor 


the  inclination  of  his  equator  to  his  orbit,  only  sur¬ 
mises  can  be  made  regarding  the  changes  of  his  seasons. 
The  eccentricity  of  his  orbit  in  proportion  to  his 
distance  from  the  sun  is  so  enormous  as  to  produce  a 
set  of  seasons  of  itself,  regardless  of  the  inclination  of 
his  axis  of  rotation  to  his  orbit.  An  inspection  of  the 
figure  will  illustrate  the  meaning  of  the  often-used 
word  “eccentricity.”  The  curved  line  is  an  ellipse: 
a,  b,  its  major  axis;  F,  D,  the  minor;  0,  the  center, 
aud  S,  the  place  of  the  sun  at  one  of  the  foci.  The 
eccentricity  is  the  distance  from  S  to  C,  which  in  the 
case  of  Mercury  is  7£  million  miles.  When  he  is  at  B, 
therefore,  he  is  14§  million  miles  nearer  the  sun  than 
when  at  A.  From  this  cause  alone,  there  must  be  a 
succession  of  seasons  depending  exclusively  on  the 
eccentricity  of  his  orbit,  with  which  the  inclination  of 
equator  to  orbit  will  have  nothing  to  do.  When  pass¬ 
ing  through  perihelion  (B),  there  will  be  summer, 
and,  when  at  aphelion  (A),  winter,  only  44  days  apart. 
If  the  equator  is  not  inclined  to  his  orbit — which  is 
very  improbable — the  seasons  will  be  as  above  stated; 
but  if  inclined,  another  series  of  seasons  will  be  pro¬ 
duced,  depending  on  the  amount  of  inclination  alone. 
The  summer  from  one  cause  may  agree  with  the  sum¬ 
mer  of  the  other,  or  with  its  winter,  in  the  first  case 


Fig.  1770. — phases  of  mercury. 

intensifying  the  heat  of  summer,  in  the  latter  mitigat¬ 
ing  the  cold  of  winter.  In  either  case  there  would  be 
4  seasons  in  his  year,  of  22  days  each.  Should  the  sum¬ 
mer  from  one  cause  happen  to  agree  with  the  spring  or 
autumn  of  the  other,  there  would  be  eight  seasons  in 
his  year — two  springs,  two  summers,  two  autumns,  and 
two  winters — of  11  days  each. 

The  length  of  a  day  on  Mercury  is  a  subject  of  warm 
dispute  among  astronomers,  some  claiming  it  to  be  about 
24  hours,  while  others  bring  forward  evidence,  which 
they  claim  as  proof  positive,  that  he  rotates  on  his  axis 
but  once  in  88  days.  The  same  controversy  exists  as  to 
the  length  of  the  day  onVenus.  (SeeVENUS.)  The  planet 
exhibits  phases  like  the  moon,  and  from  a  similar 
cause.  Their  appearances  as  seen  through  the  tele¬ 
scope  are  represented  in  Fig.  1770.  The  full-moon 
phase  is  produced  when  in  superior  conjunction,  beyond 
the  sun ;  the  narrow  crescent  when  in  inferior  conjunc¬ 
tion,  this  side  of  the  sun.  The  difference  in  size  when 
in  those  positions  is  very  apparent.  It  sometimes 
passes  across  the  sun’s  face,  producing  a  “transit.” 
(See  Transit.)  It  requires  careful  watching  to  see 
this  planet  with  the  naked  eye,  owing  to  his  proximity 
to  the  sun.  When  man  first  discovered  it,  we  have  no 
record.  The  most  ancient  observation  that  history 
mentions  bears  date  Nov.  15,  265  years  B.C. 

(Chem.)  One  of  the  seven  metals  known  to  the  an¬ 
cients,  and  is,  with  the  exception  of  bromine,  the  only 
element  fluid  at  ordinary  temperatures.  It  is  found  in 
nature  in  the  form  of  cinnabar,  or  sulphide,  in  the  clay- 
slate  and  red-sandstone  underlying  the  coal-measures. 
The  most  famous  cinnabar  mines  are  those  of  Almaden 
in  Spain,  Idria,  in  Transylvania,  and  New  Almaden  in 
California.  It  is  also  found  in  large  quantities  in  China 
aud  Japan,  and  at  Huancavelica  in  Peru.  The  extrac¬ 
tion  of  the  metal  from  the  ore  is  effected  in  two  ways  — 
either  by  simple  distillation,  after  having  first  burnt  off 
the  sulphur,  or  by  mixing  the  cinnabar  with  iron-filings 
or  lime,  in  which  case  the  sulphur  forms  a  fixed  sulphide 
with  the  iroD  or  calcium,  and  the  metal  distils  over 
nearly  pure.  The  former  process  is  pursued  at  Alma¬ 
den  ;  but  great  waste  is  common,  owing  to  the  imperfect 
method  of  condensation  adopted.  Mercury  also  occurs 
native  as  an  amalgan  with  gold  and  silver,  as  an  iodide, 
and  as  horn-mercury,  or  subchloride.  As  imported  into 
this  country,  it  is  nearly  pure.  The  presence  of  foreign 
metals  may  be  detected  by  shaking  up  a  few  drachms  in 
a  bottle,  and  allowing  it  to  remain  exposed  to  the  air  for 
a  day  or  two.  Should  lead  or  any  other  metal  be  pres¬ 
ent,  it  may  be  detected  by  forming  a  film  of  oxide  on  the 
brilliant  surface  of  the  mercury.  Any  metallic  impurity 
may  be  removed  by  digesting  the  metal  in  cold  dilute 
nitric  acid  for  several  days.  The  economic  uses  of  mer¬ 
cury  are  numerous.  It  is  principally  employed  in  ex¬ 
tracting  gold  and  silver  from  quartz  and  other  ma¬ 
trices  in  which  these  metals  occur.  It  forms  with  them 
an  amalgam  or  pasty  mass,  from  which  it  may  be  sepa¬ 
rated  by  distillation.  The  great  increase  it  undergoes 
in  volume  between  the  freezing  and  boiling  points  of 
water  renders  it  useful  for  thermometric  purposes;  and 
its  great  specific  gravity  has  caused  its  employment  in 
barometers.  It  is  used  as  a  developing  agent  in  the 
daguerreotype.  The  chemist  uses  it,  instead  of  water, 
for  collecting  gases  which  would  be  absorbed  by  the 
latter  fluid.  With  many  metals,  it  forms  a  pasty  mass, 
termed  an  amalgam.  This  property  is  taken  advantage 
of  in  the  extraction  of  gold  and  silver  from  their  ma¬ 
trices,  as  stated  above ;  also,  in  the  manufacture  of  mir¬ 
rors  and  in  gilding.  An  amalgam  of  2  parts  of  zinc  and 
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lour  parts  of  mercury  is  used  to  give  a  partial  metallic! 
surface  to  the  rubbers  of  frictional  electric  machines.  1 1 
readily  unites  with  zinc,  and  is  rubbed  on  the  plates  of 
that  metal  in  voltaic  batteries  to  protect  them  from  the 
action  of  the  acids  in  which  they  are  immersed.  The  j 
amalgams  formed  with  other  metals  are  unimportant.  I 
Mercury  freezes  into  a  malleable  mass  at  —  40°,  and  boils  I 
at  about  660°  Kahr.  It  was  supposed  at  one  time  to  be 
non-volatile  at  ordinary  temperatures;  but  the  experi¬ 
ments  of  Karsten  prove  that  even  at  32°  the  volatiliza¬ 
tion  of  the  metal  is  perceptible.  When  pure,  it  is  not 
tarnished  by  exposure  to  the  air,  and  does  not  decom¬ 
pose  water  at  any  temperature.  Heated  in  a  current  of 
air  to  700°  or  800°.  it  becomes  gradually  converted  into 
the  red  oxide.  Hydrochloric  acid  does  not  act  upon  it, 
either  hot  or  cold.  Sulphuric  acid  does  not  affect  it  in 
the  cold;  but  when  heated,  sulphurous  acid  gas  is 
formed,  which  passes  away,  leaving  the  subsulphate  of 
the  metal  behind.  Strong  nitric  acid  dissolves  it  readily, 
nitrate  of  mercury  ami  deutoxide  of  nitrogen  being 
formed.  In  combination  with  sulphur,  it  is  used  in  the 
arts  as  the  pigment  vermilion.  It  is  extensively  em¬ 
ployed  in  medicine  as  a  cathartic  and  alterative.  By 
trituration  with  saccharine  or  oleaginous  substances,  it 
admits  of  being  minutely  divided,  and  a  small  portion 
becomes  oxidized,  to  which  the  properties  of  mercurial 
ointment  appear  to  be  owing.  Equiv.  200;  sp.  qr.  at 
-40°  F.  13-39,  at  00°  F.  13-59;  symbol  II g.  (hydrar¬ 
gyrum. — Poisoning  by  M.  See  Painters’  Colic. 

Chloride s  of  M.  Mercury  forms  two  chlorides, — the 
subchloride,  or  calomel,  Hg2Cl2,  and  the  protochloride, 
HgCl2,  or  corrosive  sublimate.  These  2  compounds  are 
often  mentioned  in  old  text-books  as  the  protochloride 
and  the  bichloride  of  mercury  respectively.  In  fact  the 
popular  name  of  corrosive  sublimate  is  bichloride  of 
mercury.  Calomel  is  much  used  in  medicine,  and  is 
generally  prepared  by  triturating  13  parts  of  the  metal 
with  17  of  the  chloride  until  no  metallic  globules  are 
visible.  The  mixture  is  then  sublimed,  and  the  calomel 
is  deposited  in  fibrous  masses.  The  chloride  or  corro¬ 
sive  sublimate  is  made  on  a  large  scale  by  mixing  two 
and  a  half  parts  of  sulphate  of  mercury  with  one  part 
of  common  salt,  and  subliming  in  glass  vessels.  Corro¬ 
sive  sublimate  is  soluble  in  16  parts  of  cold  water;  and 
in  three  of  hot  water  its  solution  decomposes,  and  calo¬ 
mel  is  deposited  if  exposed  to  the  light.  Ether  and  alco¬ 
hol  both  dissolve  it  freely.  It  is  an  exceedingly  power¬ 
ful  and  acrid  poison.  Its  antidote  is  white  of  egg, 
with  which  it  forms  an  insoluble  compound.  With 
oxygen  it  forms  three  oxychlorides.  It  is  used  in  dye¬ 
ing  and  calico-printing,  and  in  photography ;  also  in 
medicine  in  certain  skin-diseases. 

Fulminating  M.  See  Fulminating  Mercury. 

Iodides  of  M.  Mercury  forms  three  iodides,  —  the 
green,  or  subiodide,  IIg2I.  formed  by  triturating  127 
parts  of  iodine  with  200  of  mercury ;  the  protiodide, 
Hgl,  made  by  precipitating  a  solution  of  corrosive  sub¬ 
limate  with  iodide  of  potassium,  and  an  unimportant 
intermediate  iodide.  The  protiodide  (or  biuiodide,  as  it 
was  formerly  called)  illustrates,  very  curiously,  the  dif¬ 
ference  of  color  resulting  from  difference  of  form.  The 
precipitate,  when  first  formed,  is  salmon-color,  but 
gradually  passes  into  a  brilliant  scarlet.  It  fuses  at  400°, 
and  sublimes  in  yellow  rhombic  tables.  By  simply  rub¬ 
bing  the  yellow  salt,  or  even  by  touching  it  with  a 
point,  it  immediately  becomes  transformed  into  brilliant 
red  octohedra  with  a  square  base. 

Nitrates  of  M.  Mercury  forms  several  nitrates.  It 
will  be  only  necessary  to  mention  two.  The  subnitrate, 
Hg20.N05,  is  prepared  by  acting  on  excess  of  mercury 
with  nitric  acid  in  the  cold.  It  forms  fine  colorless  crys¬ 
tals  with  two  equivalents  of  water.  If  dissolved  in 
water,  it  decomposes  into  the  basic  nitrate.  The  nitrate 
of  mercury,  HgO.NOs,  is  prepared  by  dissolving  mercury 
In  excess  of  nitric  acid  by  the  aid  of  heat.  It  may  be 
bbtained  in  crystals  by  exposing  the  solution  in  nitric 
acid  to  a  freezing  mixture;  but  if  solution  in  water  be 
attempted,  a  basic  nitrate  is  formed. 

Oxides  of  M  Mercury  forms  two  oxides,  —  the  black, 
or  suboxide,  IIg20,  and  the  red,  or  oxide,  HgO,  both  of 
which  form  salts  with  acids.  The  suboxide,  though  a 
strong  base  when  in  combination,  is  very  unstable  when 
isolated.  It  is  obtained  by  sublimating  finely-levigated 
calomel  with  solution  of  potash  or  soda,  and  washing 
the  black  precipitate  with  cold  water.  It  is  decomposed 
by  a  strong  light,  or  a  gentle  heat,  into  the  red  oxide 
and  tne  metal.  The  red  oxide  may  be  made  by  exposing 
metallic  mercury  to  a  current  of  air  at  70l)°,  or  more 
readily  by  decomposing  the  nitrate  by  heat  It  is  thrown 
down  as  a  yellow  powder  when  potash  or  soda  is  added 
to  a  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate.  The  precipitated 
oxide  does  not  differ  from  the  red  form,  but  appears  to 
be  a  merely  molecular  variation.  This  oxide,  when 
heated,  becomes  converted  into  the  metal  and  oxygen 
gas,  and  was  used  both  analytically  and  synthetically 
by  Lavoisier,  in  the  determination  of  the  composition 
of  atmospheric  air. 

Sulphate. s  of  M.  There  are  several  sulphates  of  mer¬ 
cury,  the  most  important  of  which  is  that  formed  by 
decomposing  with  water  the  sulphate  of  the  protoxide, 
which  gives  rise  to  a  tribasic  insoluble  yellow  sulphate, 
known  as  turreth-mineral. 

Sulphides  of  M.  They  are  two:  —  the  subsulphide 
IIg2S,  and  the  sulphide  HgS.  The  first  is  formed  as  a 
black  precipitate  when  a  solution  of  an  alkaline  sulphide 
is  gradually  added  to  a  solution  of  a  subsalt  of  mercury. 
The  sulphide  exists  as  cinnabar  in  the  mineral  kingdom. 
It  is  made  artificially  as  vermilion,  by  rubbing  together 
300  parts  of  mercury  and  114  parts  of  sulphur  in  a  mor¬ 
tar  for  two  or  three  hours.  The  black  sulphide  obtained 
is  thrown  into  a  solution  of  75  parts  of  hydrate  of  potash ! 


to  400  of  water,  and  kept  at  a  temperature  of  122°  Fahr.,  | 
until  the  whole  has  assumed  a  fine  red  color.  The  sul¬ 
phide  exists  also  in  a  black  form,  obtained  by  precipi¬ 
tating  a  salt  of  mercury  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen. 
It  is  transformed  by  sublimating  into  the  red  variety. 

Mercu'rius,  n.  ( Hot .)  A  genus  of  plants,  order  Eu- 
PHORBIACEAi. 

Mer'cy,  n.  [Fr.  merci,  mercy,  a(so  thanks.  The  latter 
meaning  points  to  Lat.  merces.  mercedis,  pay,  reward ;  the 
former  to  Lat .miseresco,  to  feel  pity,  to  have  compassion. 
The  distinction  is  preserved  in  Low  Lat.,  where  one  mer- 
cia  signifies  a  fine,  and  another,  pity,  pardon.  From  Lat. 
miser,  wretched.  See  Miserable.]  Disposition  to  spare 
and  save;  willingness  to  pardon;  that  benevolence, 
mildness,  or  tenderness  of  heart,  which  disposes  a  person 
to  overlook  injuries,  or  to  treat  an  offender  better  than 
he  deserves ;  clemency ;  act  of  sparing,  or  the  forbearance 
of  a  violent  act  expected. 

“  Earthly  power  doth  then  show  likest  God's,  when  mercy  sea¬ 
sons  justice."  —  Shake. 

— An  act  or  exercise  of  mercy  or  favor ;  benevolence ; 
mildness;  pity  or  compassion;  charity,  or  the  duties 
of  charity  and  benevolence;  leniency. 

“  That  mercy  I  to  others  show, 

That  mercy  show  to  me."  —  Pope. 

To  be.  at  the  mercy  of,  to  be  entirely  in  the  power  of; 
to  have  no  other  hope  or  safeguard  but  the  leniency  or 
compassion  of. —  To  cry  mercy,  to  ask  pardon;  to  beg 
excuse  for  one  s  self. 

"  I  cry  thee  mercy  with  all  my  heart,  for  suspecting  a  friar  of 
the  least  good  nature.'  —  l/ryden. 

( Eccl  Hist.)  In  1218,  the  order  of  Our  Lady  of  Mercy 
was  established  by  James  I.  of  Aragon,  in  the  city  of 
Barcelona,  for  the  purpose  of  redeeming  Christian  cap¬ 
tives  in  the  power  of  the  Moors.  It  is  sometimes  called 
St.  Eulalia,  from  the  name  of  the  patron  saint  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  church  in  that  city.  It  was  extended  to  ladies  in 
1261.  A  dispute  between  the  knights  and  priests  of  the 
order  about  the  election  of  a  master,  decided  in  favor  of 
the  priests  by  Pope  John  XXI.  or  XXII  (1316-34),  led  to 
the  withdrawal  of  the  knights,  and  the  society  from 
that  time  has  been  composed  entirely  of  priests.  —  A 
new  feminine  order  of  Our  Lady  of  Mercy,  but  known 
as  Sisters  of  Mercy,  was  founded  in  Dublin,  in  1827,  by 
Miss  Catharine  McAuley,  born  in  that  city,  in  1778,  of 
Catholic  parents,  but  left  an  orphan  at  an  early  age,  and 
who,  bred  as  a  Protestant,  embraced  the  Roman  Catholic 
faith  when  she  reached  the  age  of  discretion,  and  devoted 
her  life  and  her  large  fortune  to  the  service  of  the  poor. 
This  pious  foundation,  of  which  Miss  McAuley  was  the 
first  superior,  was  opposed  by  Pope  Pius  VIII.,  and  for¬ 
mally  confirmed  by  Pope  Gregory  XVI.  in  1841.  The 
rule  is  that  of  St.  Augustine,  with  several  modifications. 
The  sisters  take  a  vow  for  life,  and  bind  themselves  to 
poverty,  chastity,  obedience,  and  the  service  of  the  poor, 
sick,  and  ignorant.  They  wear  a  black  robe  with  long 
loose  sleeves,  a  white  coif,  and  a  white  or  black  veil.  Their 
duty,  besides  other  charities,  is  the  visiting  of  the  sick 
and  prisoners,  the  instruction  of  poor  girls,  the  protection 
of  virtuous  women  in  distress,  and,  when  their  means 
permit,  the  foundation  of  houses  of  mercy,  where  desti¬ 
tute  girls  of  good  character  are  cared  for  until  employ¬ 
ment  can  be  found  for  them.  The  Sisters  of  Mercy  have 
no  general  superior.  Each  nunnery  is  independent 
of  the  other,  and  subject  to  the  bishop  of  the  diocese 
in  which  it  is  established.  The  first  community  in  the 
U.  States  was  established  in  Pittsburg  in  1843.  Since 
that  time  the  order  has  spread  rapidly  over  almost  all 
the  States  of  the  Union  and  various  parts  of  S.  America. 
In  this  country  they  have  the  direction  of  several  orphan  I 
asylums  and  hospitals. 

Mer'ey-seat,  n.  (Script.)  The  propitiatory ;  the  cov¬ 
ering  of  the  ark  of  the  covenant. 

Mer'din,  or  Mar'din,  acity  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  at  the 
N.W.  extremity  of  the  paslialic  of  Bagdad,  50  m.  S.E. 
of  Diarbekr;  Lat.  37°  19'  N.,  Lon.  4°  20'  E.  Manvf. 
Cotton  fabrics  and  Turkey-leather.  Pop.  11,000. 

Mere,  (sometimes,  but  inelegantly,  written  meer,)a.  [It. 
me.ro;  Sp.  me.ro;  Lat.  merits,  pure,  unmixed.  Etymol. 
unknown.]  Pure;  unmixed;  unadulterated;  whole; 
entire ;  absolute. 

**  The  sorrows  of  this  world,  mere  and  unmixed.”  —  Bp.  Taylor. 

— Sole;  alone;  this  or  that  only;  such,  and  no  more; 
simple;  bare;  distinct  from  anything  else. 

"  A  mere ,  lifeless,  violated  form.”  —  Thomson. 

Mere,  n.  [A.S.  mere,  mare,  a.  lake,  a  marsh;  D.  meer, 
a  lake;  Ger.  meer;  allied  to  Lat.  mare,  the  sea.  See 
Marine.]  A  pool;  a  lake;  a  large  pond;  a  marsh  sub¬ 
ject  to  inundations. 

11  The  Lady  of  the  Mere,  sole  sitting  by  the  shores  of  old  romance." 

Wordsworth. 

Mere,  a.  A  boundary;  a  land-mark,  (r.) 

Mer'edith,  in  New  Hampshire,  a  township  of  Belknap 
co. 

Meredith,  in  New  York,  a  post- village  and  townshipof 
Delaware  co.,  abt.  70  m.  W.  by  S.  of  Albany. 

Meredith  Bridge,  in  New  Hampshire,  a  village  of 
Belknap  co..  abt.  27  m.  N.  by  E.  of  Concord. 

Meredith  Centre,  in  New  Hampshire,  a  post-village 
of  Belknap  co.,  abt.  25  rn.  N.E.  by  E  of  Concord. 

Meredith  Ridg;e,  in  New  Hampshire,  a  village  of 
Belknap  co. 

M eredo  sia,  in  Illinois,  a  post-village  of  Morgan  co., 
abt.  55  m.  W.  of  Springfield. 

Mere'ly,  adv.  Only;  thus,  and  no  other  way;  for  this, 
and  no  other  purpose;  solely;  simply;  barely;  as.  I 
said  it  merely  to  annoy  him.  —  Purely;  unmixedly; 
wholly;  absolutely. 

Mere'stead,  n.  [  Eng.  mere,  and  stead,  place.]  The  land 
comprised  within  the  boundaries  of  a  farm. 

Mere'-stone,  n.  A  boundary-stone;  a  land-mark.  (R.) 


M eret r iei mis,  (- trish'us ,)  a.  [Lat.  meretrinus,  from 
meretrix,  a  prostitute,  from  mereo,  to  earn  money.  See 
Merit.]  Pertaining,  or  having  reference  to  prostitutes ; 
such  as  is  practised  by  harlots;  as,  “ affected,  meretri¬ 
cious  arts.”  ( Roscommon.)  —  Alluring  by  false  or  tinsel 
show;  worn  for  disguise;  having  a  gaudy  and  specious, 
but  deceitful  appearance;  tawdry;  showy;  pretentious; 
gewgaw;  as,  meretricious  ornaments. 

Meretri'eiously,  adv.  In  a  meretricious  manner; 
after  the  style  of  prostitutes;  with  specious  hut  deceit¬ 
ful  enticements. 

Meretri'eiousness,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being 
meretricious  ;  arts  or  conduct  of  a  courtesan  or  strumpet. 

Mergan'ser,  n.  [From  Lat.  mergus,  a  diver.]  ( Zobl .) 
See  Mergus. 

Merge,  ( merj .)  v.  a.  [Lat.  mergo  ;  probably  from  mare, 
the  sea.  See  Marine.]  To  sink  in  the  sea  or  in  water;  to 
immerse;  to  cause  to  be  swallowed  up;  to  immerge. 

"Whig  and  Tory  were  merged  and  swallowed  up  in  the  traue 
cendant  duties  of  patriots."  —  De  Quincey. 

— v.  n.  To  be  sunk,  swallowed  up,  or  lost. 

Mer'ger.  n.  The  person  who,  or  thing  which,  merges 
or  swallows  up. 

(Law.)  A  swallowing  up  or  absorption  of  one  estate, 
contract,  Ac.,  in  another. 

Mer}jui,  (mer-ge',)  a  seaport-town  of  Mergui.one  of  the 
Tenasseriin  Provinces  of  British  Burmah,  on  an  island  in 
the  delta  of  the  Mergui  River;  Lat.  12°  12'  N.,  Lon.  98° 
23'  E.  It  is  3  m.  in  circumference,  and  surrounded  by  a 
stockade.  The  liarbor  is  secure  and  spacious.  Pop.  8,000. 

Mergiii  Areliipel'ajro.a  group  in  the  Indian  Ocean, 
lying  off  the  coast  of  the  Tenasserim  Provinces,  and  sep¬ 
arated  from  the  mainland  by  a  strait  from  15  to  30  m. 
broad;  Lat.  between  9°  and  13°  N.,  Lon.  97°  to  98°  E. 
The  islands  are  mountainous,  some  of  them  rising  to 
3,000  feet  above  the  sea.  Pop.  18,000. 

Merg'nl'lns.  n.  (Zool.)  A  genus  of  birds,  family  .4/- 
cultc,  distinguished  by  the  short  and  thick  bill,  slightly 
lobed  on  its  edges.  It  contains  the  Little  Auk,  Sea- 
dove,  or  Dovekie.  M.  alle  of  the  N.  Atlantic.  6-7  inches 
long,  breast  and  upper  parts  brownish-black,  under 
parts  white. 

Mer'gus,  n.  (Zdbl.)  A  genus  of  Swimming-birds,  fam. 
Anatidie,  distinguished  by  the  narrow,  slender  bill, 
longer  than  the  head,  and  conspicuously  serrated.  The 
Merganser,  or  Goosander,  M.  merganser,  is  an  inhabitant 
of  the  Arctic  regions,  breeding  very  far  north  in  sum¬ 
mer,  and  migrating  southwards  in  winter;  in  severe 
seasons  occasionally  frequenting  the  lakes  and  rivers 
of  Britain,  but  leaving  that  country  early  in  the  spring. 
Their  food  consists  principally  of  fish,  which  they  take 
by  rapid  diving;  crustaceans,  mollusca,  and  insects  are 
also  devoured  by  them;  but  they  seem  to  be  incapable 
of  digesting  vegetable  matter  of  any  kind.  The  male 
weighs  about  4  pounds,  and  measures  in  length  2  feet 
3  inches,  and  across  the  wings  3  feet  2  inches.  The  bill 
is  3  inches  long,  narrow,  and  finely  serrated,  the  tip 
being  armed  with  a  hooked  horny  tip;  both  mandibles 
are  black  on  the  upper  and  under  parts,  and  crimson 


fig.  1765.  —  the  goosander, 

{Mergus  merganser.) 


on  the  sides;  the  head  is  large,  and  crowned  with  a 
great  quantity  of  long,  loose  feathers,  which,  when 
erected,  form  a  crest ;  these  feathers  are  of  a  glossy 
bottle-green  ;  the  cheeks  and  upper  part  of  the  neck  are 
a  dull  black ;  the  lower  part,  breast,  belly,  vent,  and 
inner  wing-coverts  of  a  lino  cream-color ;  the  upper 
part  of  the  back,  and  the  lower  scapulars,  are.  black ;  the 
lower  part  of  the  back  and  the  tail  are  asli-colored.  the 
latter  consisting  of  18  feathers.  The  legs  and  feet  are 
very  deep  orange-color.  The  flesh  of  this  aquatic  bird 
is  accounted  rank  and  fishy.  —  The  Red-breasted  Mer¬ 
ganser,  M.  serrator,  of  N  America  and  Europe,  is  distin¬ 
guished  by  its  conspicuous,  pointed,  occipital  crest. 

Mer'icarp,  n.  [Gr.  meros,  a  part,  and  karpos,  fruit.] 
(Bot.)  One  carpel  of  the  fruit  of  an  umbelliferous  plant. 

Merida,  (me-rc'da),  a  town  of  Spain,  prov.  of  Extrema¬ 
dura,  on  the  Ouadiana,  29  m.  E.  of  Badajoz,  and  176 
N.E.  of  Madrid.  It  is  remarkable  for  its  Roman  an¬ 
tiquities,  but  the  town  is  very  much  decayed.  Pop.  5,490. 

Merida,  a  city  of  Yucatan,  in  a  mountainous  region, 
abt.  25  in.  inland  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico;  Lat.  20°  50* 
N.,  Lon.  89°  40'  W.  It  occupies  the  site  of  an  ancient 
Indian  city  destroyed  by  the  Spaniards,  and  was  found¬ 
ed  in  1542.  Neither  its  trade  nor  manufactures  are  very 
extensive.  Pop.  25,000. 
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Mers  dla.  a  town  of  Venezuela,  85  m.  N.W.  of  Varinas 

pop.  5,000. 

Mer  iden,  in  Conn  ,  a  flourishing  city  and  township  of 
New  Haven  co,  abt.  18  m.  N.E.  of  New  Haven;  con¬ 
tains  many  public  institutions  and  handsome  churches, 
a  soldiers’  monument,  and  fine  opera  house;  manuf. 
chiefly  silver-plated  ware,  hardware,  cutlery,  &c.  Pop. 
of  city  (1897)  24,500. — In  Illinois,  a  post-township  of 
La  Salle  co. — In  Minnesota,  a  post-village  and  twp.  of 
Steele  co..  abt.  22  m.  S.  by  W.  of  Faribault.— In  New 
Hampshire,  a  post-village  of  Sullivan  co.,  abt.  45  m.  W. 
N.W.  of  Concord. 

Merid'ian,  n.  [Fr.  meridien ;  Lat.  meridies,  mid-day.] 
(Astron.)  A  great  circle  of  the  celestial  sphere  passing 
through  the  poles  of  the  world,  and  also  the  zenith  and 
nadir,  crossing  the  equinoctial  at  right  angles,  and  divid¬ 
ing  the  sphere  into  two  equal  parts,  or  hemispheres, 
the  one  eastern  and  the  other  western. 

( Ge.og .)  A  great  circle  supposed  to  pass  through  the 
poles  of  the  earth,  and  any  given  place  whose  meridian  it 
is ;  and  it  lies  exactly  under,  or  in  the  plane  of  the  celestial 
meridian.  These  meridians  are  various,  and  change  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  longitude  of  places,  so  that  their  num¬ 
bers  may  be  said  to  be  infinite,  for  all  places  from  E. 
to  W.  have  their  meridians.  The  first  meridian  is  that 
from  which  all  others  are  reckoned,  which,  being  totally 
arbitrary,  has  been  variously  chosen  by  different  geog¬ 
raphers  ;  but  most  nations  now  assume  the  meridian 
of  the  place  where  they  live,  or  the  capital  of  their 
country,  or  its  chief  observatory,  for  a  first  meridian, 
and  from  thence  reckon  the  longitude  of  places  E  and 
5V.  Thus  the  Americans  reckon  from  the  meridian  of 
Washington,  and  very  commonly  from  the  meridian  of 
Greenwich;  the  French,  from  Paris ;  the  Spanish,  from 
Madrid,  Ac.  In  this  work,  the  longitudes  are  measured 
from  the  meridian  of  Greenwich. 

Meridian  of  a  globe,  is  the  brazen  circle  on  which  it 
turns,  and  by  which  it  is  supported.  This  is  divided 
into  360  equal  parts  called  degrees.  On  the  upper  semi¬ 
circle  of  the  brass  meridian  they  are  numbered  from  0 
to  90,  or  from  the  poles  toward  the  equator,  and  are 
used  in  the  elevation  of  the  poles. 

Meridian-line,  an  arch,  or  part  of  the  meridian  of  the 
place  terminated  each  way  by  the  horizon.  The  exact 
determination  of  this  line  is  of  the  greatest  importance 
in  all  cases  relating  to  astronomy,  geography,  dialling, 
Ac.,  because  on  this  all  the  other  parts  have  their  de¬ 
pendence.  Without  knowing  the  meridian  line  of  a 
place,  it  would  be  impossible  to  make  a  dial,  seta  clock, 
or  measure  degrees  on  the  earth’s  surface. 

Magnetic  meridian,  is  a  great  circle  passing  through 
the  magnetic  poles,  to  which  the  needle  of  the  mariner's 
compass  conforms  itself. 

Meridian  altitude  of  the  sun  and  stars,  is  their  alti¬ 
tude  when  in  the  meridian  of  the  place  where  they  are 
observed.  Or  it  may  be  defined  as  an  arch  of  a  great 
circle  perpendicular  to  the  horizon,  and  comprehended 
between  the  horizon  and  the  sun  or  star  then  in  the 
meridian  of  the  place 

[Lat.  meridianus.]  Being  on  the  meridian,  or  at 


mid-day :  having  reference  to  noon.  —  Pertaining  to  the 
highest  point,  climax,  or  culmination  ;  as,  the  meridian 
of  one’s  fortunes. 

Morid'ian.  in  California,  a  post-village  of  Sutter  co., 
abt.  16  m.  W.  of  Yuba  city. 

Meridian,  in  Florida,  a  post-office  of  Leon  co. 
Meridian,  in  Michigan,  a  post-township  of  Ingham  co. 
Meridian,  in  Mississippi,  a  city,  cap.  of  Lauderdale 
co.,  on  the  Southern  and  2  other  It. Its..  96  m.  E.  of 
Jackson  ;  has  railroad  re|iair  shops  and  other  important 
industries.  Pop.  (1897)  12,500. 

Meridian,  formerly  Cato  Four  Corners,  in  New  York, 
a  post-village  of  Cayuga  co.,  about  16  m.  N.  of  Auburn. 
Meridian,  in  Texas,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Bosque  co., 
about  120  m.  N.  of  Austin.  Pop.  (1897)  1,170. 
Merid'ianville,  in  Alabama,  a  village  of  Madison 
co.,  abt.  8  in.  N.  of  Huntsville. 

Meridional,  a.  [Fr.]  Pertaining  or  relating  to  the 
meridian.  — Southern  ;  southerly;  having  a  southern 
aspect ;  as,  the  meridional  hemisphere. 

Meridional  distance.  ( Naut .)  The  difference  of  the 
longitude  between  the  meridian  under  which  a  ship  is 
at  present,  and  any  other  she  was  under  before. 
Meridional'ity,  n.  State  or  conditiou  of  being  in 
the  meridian. 

— Aspect  toward  the  south;  southing;  position  in  the 
south. 

Merid'ionall.v,  adv.  In  the  direction  of  the  meridian. 

■  The  Jews  .  .  .  place  their  bed  from  north  to  south,  and  delight 
to  sleep  meridionally."  —  Sir  T.  Browne. 

Me  r '51s,  n.  See  Morris. 

Merim^e.  Prosper,  ( mer'e-mai ,)  a  French  author  and 
senator,  b.  in  Paris,  1803,  was  educated  for  the  profession 
of  the  law;  but  after  the  revolution  of  1830,  he  ob¬ 
tained  high  employment  under  the  constitutional  govt, 
In  1831  he  was  appointed  to  an  inspectorship  of  the 
antiquities  of  France,  a  post  he  has  ever  since  retained. 
The  duties  of  his  office  caused  him  to  make  several 
archaeological  tours  throughout  France,  and  the  result 
was  the  publication  of  a  number  of  illustrated  works 
of  considerable  importance.  His  earliest  work.  Theatre 
ite  Clara  Gazul,  Comedienne  Espagnole.  professing  to  be 
a  translation,  was  published  in  1825.  under  an  assumed 
name,  for  the  sake  of  misleading  the  classical  critics. 
La  Guzla,  ou  Choix  de  Poesies  Iltyriques,  recueillies  dans 
la  Dalmatie,  la  Rosnie,  etc.,  in  1827,  was  a  happy  mystifi¬ 
cation,  the  secret  of  which  was  first  divulged  by  Goethe. 
La  Jacquerie,  Scenes  Feodales,  and  La  Famille  Garvajal, 
in  1828,  and  1572,  Chronique  du  Regne  de  Charles  IX., 
in  1829,  are  historical  romances,  possessing  considerable 
interest  on  account  of  their  abundant  material  and  clear 


style  of  narration.  Among  his  other  works  of  fiction 
are  La  Double  Meprise,  an  admirable  picture  of  manners, 
published  in  1833,  and  Colombo,  in  1840.  Among  the 
accounts  of  his  travels  are  Voyage  dans  VOuest  de  la 
France,  published  in  1837  ;  and  his  accounts  respecting 
Provence,  Corsica,  and  other  parts  of  France.  In  1844 
he  replaced  M.  Ch.  Nodier  in  the  French  Academy;  in 
1853  was  nominated  a  senator,  and  was  promoted  com¬ 
mander  of  the  Legion  of  Honor,  1860.  I>.  Sept.  23, 1870. 
Meri'no  Sheep,  n.  See  Sheep. 

Merion'eth.  a  uiarit.  co.  of  N.Wales,  England,  border¬ 
ing  on  St.  George’s  Channel,  having  N.  the  cos.  of  Car¬ 
narvon  and  Denbigh,  E.  Montgomery,  S.  Cardigan  ;  area. 
602  sq.  m.  'lne  surface  is  generally  mountainous,  and 
abounds  in  romantic  scenery.  The  soil  is  poor  and 
suited  mostly  for  pasturage.  The  rivers  are  the  Dee, 
Dyfi,  Maw,  and  Disynwy.  The  lakes  are  Llyn  Tegid, 
and  Llyn  Tallyn.  Agriculture  is  very  backward,  the 
principal  dependence  of  the  farmer  being  in  cattle  and 
sheep.  Prod.  Wheat,  oats,  barley,  and  potatoes.  Manuf. 
Unimportant.  Chief  towns.  Harlech,  Dolgelly,  and 
Bala.  Pop.  38,963. 

Merismat'ic,  a.  [Gr.  merismos,  division,  from  merns, 
part.]  Occurring  by  partition  into  cells  or  segments; 
as,  merismatic  growth. 

Mer'it,  n.  [Fr.  merite ;  Lat.  meritum,  from  mereo, 
meritus,  to  merit,  to  deserve,  to  be  worthy  of.]  That 
which  one  deserves  ;  meed  or  reward  earned ;  that  which 
is  deserved  or  merited,  whether  well' or  ill ;  desert;  as, 
to  judge  of  the  merits  of  a  case.  —  Goodness,  virtue,  or 
excellence,  which  entitles  to  regard  or  compensation  ; 
worth  ;  value ;  as,  the  merits  of  a  book.  —  State,  quality, 
or  relation  of  deserving  well. 

"  Knvy  will  merit  as  its  shade  pursue."  —  Pope. 

— That  which  is  earned  or  merited;  reward  deserved. 

“Those  laurel  groves,  the  merits  of  thy  youth." — Prior. 

— i’.  a.  [Lat.  merito,  to  earn,  from  mereo.]  To  deserve ; 
to  earn  by  active  service,  or  by  any  meritorious  and 
notable  performance;  to  have  a  right  to  claim  reward 
or  compensation  in  money,  regard,  honor,  or  happiness ; 
to  be  justly  entitled  to;  to  deserve,  in  an  ill  sense;  as, 
to  merit  esteem,  to  merit  obloquy.  —  To  reward,  (r.) 

— v.  n.  To  receive  desert  or  benefit ;  to  gain  value  or  profit. 
Mer'itedly,  adv.  By  merit  or  desert. 
Merit-monger, n.  One  who  depends  on  human  merit 
for  the  reward  of  salvation. 

Merito'rious,  a.  [Fr.  meritnire ;  Lat.  meritorius.] 
Having  merit  or  desert ;  deserving  of  reward,  or  notice, 
regard,  honor,  or  happiness;  praiseworthy;  valuable; 
estimable. 

Merito'riously,  adv.  In  a  laudable  or  meritorious 
manner. 

Merito'riousness,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being 
meritorious  or  valuable,  or  of  deserving  reward  or 
suitable  return. 

Mer'itot,  n.  A  kind  of  play  indulged  in  by  children. 
Mer'iwether,  in  Georgia,  a  W.  co.  ;  area,  abt.  500  sq. 
m.  Rivers.  Flint  River,  White  Oak,  Red  Oak,  Beech, 
Cane,  and  Flat  Shoal  creeks.  Surface,  undulating; 
soil,  fertile.  Min.  Numerous  medicinal  springs  exist, 
and  some  gold  has  been  louud. 
ville. 

Merk,  w.  A  silver  coin  formerly  current  in  Scotland, 
equal  to  about  $3  and  22  cents. 

Mer'kin,  n.  A  swab  used  in  cleaning  the  bore  of  a 
cannon. 

Mer'langus,  n.  ( Zoiil .)  A  gen.  of  fishes  of  the  Gadidte 
or  Cod  family,  distinguished  by  3  dorsal  and  2  anal  fins, 
and  no  barbels  on  tire  skim  The  Pollack,  M.  purpure.us, 
is  from  18  to  36  inches  long,  the  caudal  deeply  concave. 
Merle,  n.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  merula ;  probably  contracted  from 
meravolans  —  merits,  sole,  single,  and  volu,  to  fly  ]  An 
old  English  name  for  the  blackbird. 

Mer'lin,  Ambrose,  who  has  the  reputation  of  an  en¬ 
chanter  in  the  romance  of  chivalry,  was  a  British 
writer,  who  flourished  towards  the  latter  end  of  the  5th 
century.  He  is  said  to  have  lived  in  the  court  of  King 
Arthur.  The  work  attributed  to  him  is  a  book  of  pro¬ 
phecies,  which  have  been  illustrated  and  compared  with 
the  English  annals  by  T.  Ileywood,  1611. 

Mer'lin,  n.  [From  Merlin,  Ambrose,  q.  i>.]  A  necro¬ 
mancer;  a  wizard  ;  a  diviner. 

— [From.  Eng.  merle;  Fr.  i merillon .]  (Zool.)  An  Euro¬ 
pean  falcon,  Falco  sesalon,  (Fig.  1766,)  and  the  smallest 
of  the  genus,  scarcely  exceeding  a  tdaekbird  in  size; 
but,  though  small,  not  inferior  in  courage  to  any  of  its 
more  powerful  congeners.  It  flies  low,  and  with  great 
celerity.  Small  birds  are  its 
natural  prey;  and  in  the  palmy 
days  of  falconry  it  was  used  for 
taking  quail  and  partridges, 
which  it  would  strike  on  the 
head,  breast,  or  neck,  and  kill 
with  a  single  blow.  The  bill  is 
of  a  bluish  lead-color;  head  fer¬ 
ruginous,  streaked  with  black ; 
back  and  wings  of  a  dark  brown, 
tinged  with  bluish  ash  -  color, 
streaked  down  the  shafts  with 
black,  and  edged  with  ferrugin¬ 
ous  spots;  quill-feathers  dusky, 
marked  with  reddish  oval  spots; 
the  under  coverts  of  the  wings 
brown,  beautifully  marked  with 
round  white  spots;  the  tail  is  5 
inches  long,  crossed  with  alternate  bars  of  dusky  reddish 
clay-color;  the  breast  and  belly  are  of  a  yellowish-white, 
with  oblong  brown  spots  pointing  downwards;  the  legs 
yellow.  It  breeds  in  woods :  and  lays  from  4  to  6  white 
eggs,  mottled  at  the  end  with  brown. 


Mer'ling,  n.  (Zool.) 

Merlon,  n.  [It. 
merle ;  Fr.  merlon.] 

( Fortif.)  The  solid 
part  of  an  embattled 
parapet  (A  A,  see 
F’ig.  1767),  which  is 
erected  between  two 
embrasures. 

Merlu'eius,  n. 
(Zool.)  The  Hake, 
a  gen.  of  fishes,  of 
the  Gadidse  or  Cod 
family.  Its  generic 
characters  are,  head 
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flattened;  body  elongated;  the  back  furnished  with  2 
dorsal  fins,  the  first  short  and  the  second  long;  one  anal 
fin,  and  no  barbule  at  the  chin.  The  American  Hake, 
or  Whiting,  M.  albidus,  is  from  12  to  36  inches  long, 
reddish-brown  above,  soiled  white  below. 

Mer'maid,  n.  [Fr.  mer,  from  Lat.  mare,  sea.  and  Eng. 
mat'd.]  A  sea-nymph  ;  a  supposed  marine  animal,  said 
to  resemble  a  woman  in  the  upper  parts  of  the  body, 
and  a  fish  in  the  lower  part. 

Mer  man,  n. ;  pi.  Mermen.  A  sea-man  possessing  the 
body  of  a  fish  from  the  waist  downwards;  —  correlative 
to  mermaid. 

Mermentean  River,  (mer-men-to',)  in  Louisiana, 
formed  by  the  union  of  several  small  branches  in  St. 
Landry  parish,  and  flowing  S.W,  enters  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  on  the  W.  border,  Vermilion  parish. 
Mer'ocele,  n.  [Gr.  merns,  thigh,  and  kele,  tumor.] 
(Med.)  Hernia  of  the  thigh. 

Mer'oe,  a  tract  of  S.  Nubia,  lying  between  the  Nile,  and 
its  tributary  the  Atbura.  Ext.  400  m.  long,  and  200 
broad.  On  the  N.  of  this  tract  are  the  ruins  of  the  an¬ 
cient  city  of  Meroe,  25  m.  N.E.  of  Shendy.  On  its  sits 
is  a  modern  town  of  the  same  name. 

Me'rom.  the  most  northern  of  the  three  lakes  supplied 
by  the  river  Jordan  (Fig.  1281).  It  is  situated  in  the 
S.  part  of  a  valley  formed  by  the  two  branches  of  Mount 
Hermon.  The  lake  is  now  called  after  the  valley,  the  lake 
of  Huleh.  The  lake  proper  is  4  to  5  m.  long,  and  perhaps 
4  broad,  tapering  towards  the  S.  It  is  very  shallow,  and 
a  large  part  of  it  is  covered  with  aquatic  plants.  Thou¬ 
sands  of  water-fowl  sport  on  its  surface,  and  its  waterr 
abound  in  fish  On  the  N.  lies  the  plain  of  the  Iluleh, 
which  is  adead  level  for  a  distanceof  6  m.  or  more.  Neat 
the  upper  end  of  this,  the  three  streams  which  form  the 
Jordan  unite.  On  the  W.  side  of  the  Jordan  above  the 
lake,  a  marsh  extends  up  N.  as  far  as  the  junction  of 
these  streams,  or  even  farther;  while  on  the  E.  side 
the  land  is  tilled  almost  down  to  the  lake.  It  is  a  splen¬ 
did  plain,  and  extremely  fertile. 

Me'rom,  in  Indiana,  a  post-town  of  Sullivan  co.,  about 
33  m.  S.  of  Terre-Haute. 

Mero'na,  in  Illinois,  a  village  of  McHenry  co.,  abt.  50 
m.  N.W.  of  Chicago. 

Mer'ope.  (Myth.)  One  of  the  Atlantides,  who  mar¬ 
ried  Silphus,  son  of  jEolus,  and  was,  like  her  sisters, 
changed  into  a  constellation  after  death.  — See  Pleiades. 
County-seut,  Green-  M ero  pida',  n.  pi.  (Zoiil.)  The  Bee-eaters,  a  family 
of  birds,  order  lnsessores.  The  birds  of  this  family  have 
rather  long,  slightly  arched  beaks,  and  long  pointed 
wings  ;  they  are  mostly  of  a  green  color ;  resemble  swal¬ 
lows  in  flight ;  and,  like  them,  prey  on  insects,  but 
chiefly  on  bees,  wasps,  and  other  hymenopterous  in¬ 
sects.  Their  skin  is  very  thick.  The  species  of  the 
genus  Merops  are  numerous  in  Africa  and  Asia ;  none 
are  known  in  America. 

Merorganiza'tion,  n.  [Gr.  meros,  part,  and  Eng. 

organization.]  A  partial  organization,  (r.) 

Me  ros,  Me  rus,  n.  [Gr.  meros,  part.]  (Arch.)  The 
plain  surface  between  the  channels  of  a  triglyph.  Weale. 
Merovte'us,  king  of  France,  b.  about  411,  succeeded 
Clodius  in  448,  and  defeated  Attila  in  451.  He  is  said 
to  have  extended  the  bounds  of  his  kingdom  to  Treves, 
which  city  he  took  and  plundered,  lie  began  the  race 
of  French  kings,  called  Merovingian.  D.  457. 
Mer'oxene, n.  (Min.)  A  name  given  to  the  brilliant 
crystals  of  brownish-green  Mica(iJtoG7e),  from  Vesuvius. 
Mer'rellton,  in  Alabama,  a  post-office  of  Calhoun  co., 
on  the  Southern  R.R. 

Mer'riclt,  in  Nebraska,  an  E.  central  co. ;  area,  about 
440  sq.  m.  Hirers.  Nebraska  or  Platte  river,  and  nu¬ 
merous  less  important  streams.  Surface,  generally 
level ;  soil,  fertile.  Gap.  Central  City.  Pop.  (1890  )  8,758. 
Mer'ricltville,  a  village  of  Grenville  co.,  province 
of  Ontario,  about  26  m.  E.  of  Perth. 

Mer'rily,  adv.  With  mirth,  frolic,  gayety,  or  laughter ; 

jocundly;  jovially;  hilariously. 

Mer'riinae,  or  Mer'kimack,  a  riverof  New  England, 
rising  by  several  branches  in  the  N.  central  part  of 
New  Hampshire,  and  flowing  a  general  S.  by  E.  course 
into  Massachusetts,  it  turns  to  the  N.  W.  in  Middlesex 
co..  and  empties  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean  from  Essex  co. 
It  furnishes  water-power  to  many  large  manufacturing 
towns,  as  Lowell,  Lawrence,  and  Manchester.  Length, 
about  150  m. 

Merrimac,  ill  Illinois,  a  post-village  of  Monroe  co. 
Merrimac,  in  Massachusetts,  a  post-town  of  Essex  co, 
on  Merrimac  river,  6  m.  N.  E.  of  Haverhill. 
Mer'rimacli,  in  Florida,  a  post-office  of  Orange  co. 
Merrimack,  in  New  Hampshire,  a  S.  central  co. ; 
area,  about  920  sq.  m.  Risers.  Merrimack,  Contoocook, 
and  Suncook  rivers,  besides  many  smaller  streams  and 
several  lakes.  Surface,  much  diversified,  Ivearsarge 
Mountain  and  the  Ragged  Mountains  rising  to  a  con¬ 
siderable  height.  Soil,  generally  fertile.  Cap.  Concord 
i  (also  the  seat  of  the  State  govt.)  Pop.  (18901  49,435. 

I  — A  town  of  Hillsborough  co.  Pop.  (1897)  1,010. 
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M er'rim acl( ,  in  Wisconsin,  a  post-village  and  town¬ 
ship  of  Sauk  county,  about  2S  miles  N.W.  of  Madi¬ 
son. 

Mer'rimiike,  Mer'ry-inake,  n.  [Eng.  merry, 
and  make.']  A  merry-making :  a  merry-meeting ;  a  jo¬ 
vial  or  convivial  festival  ;  mirth;  jocund  behavior;  hi¬ 
larity.  (r.) 

“  When  he  saw  her  .  .  pass  the  bounds  of  modest  merrimake , 
Her  dalliance  he  despised.”  —  Faerie  Queenc. 

— v.  n.  To  make  merry  ;  to  carouse  ;  to  be  jovial. 

“  To  moil  all  day,  and  merrimake  at  night.”  —  Gay. 
Mer'riment,  n.  Mirth;  lively  gayetv  ;  noisy  sports  ; 

festivity  or  frolic  with  laughter ;  glee;  jollity  ;  hilarity. 
Mer'rincss.  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  merry; 
mirthful  disposition ;  merriment ;  gayety  with  noise  or 
laughter. 

Mer'ritStOWll,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village  of 
Fayette  co.,  abt.  4  m.  S.  of  Brownsville. 
Mer'rittsville,  now  Welland,  a  post-village,  cap.  of 
Welland  co.,  Ontario,  about  11  m.  S.  of  St.  Catharine’s. 
Merrittsville,  in  South  Carolina,  a  post-village  of 
Greenville  co.,  about  135  m.  N.W.  of  Columbia. 

Mer  ry,  a.  [A. S.  mirige,  myrig,  merry;  M.  L.  Ger. 
moere,  loud;  akin  to  Ir. meireir,  merriment.  See  Mirth.] 
Brisk  ;  sprightly ;  vigorous ,  stirring ;  lively ;  as,  *‘  merry 
wind  and  weather.”  (Spenser.)  —  Jocund;  jovial ;  noisily 
gay;  hilarious;  overflowing  with  good  spirits;  exhila¬ 
rated  to  laughter  ;  as,  a  merry  company. 

“  I  had  rather  have  a  fool  to  make  me  merry,  than  experience 
to  make  me  sad.”  —  Shahs. 

— Cheerful ;  joyous  ;  not  sad  or  dismal.  —  Provocative  of 
mirth,  laughter,  or  mental  enjoyment ;  facetious  ;  comi¬ 
cal  ;  as,  a  merry  joke  or  conceit. 

To  make  merry,  to  junket;  to  revel;  to  carouse;  to 
be  jovial ;  to  engage  in  frolic  or  high  jinks. 

— n.  A  sort  of  wild,  red  cherry. 

Mer'ry-andrew,  n.  [Said  to  be  from  Andrew  Borde, 
a  facetious  physician  in  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.]  A 
buffoon  ;  a  zany  ;  one  whose  business  is  to  make  sport 
for  others  ;  particularly  a  jester  who  attends  a  quack 
doctor  or  salimbanque. 

Mer'ry-maUe,  n.  and  v.  n.  Same  as  Merrimake,  q.  v. 
Mer'ry-maUing',  a.  Causing  mirth  or  merriment, 
iler'ry-making,  Mer'ry-nieetiiig-,  n.  An  as¬ 
sembly  met  for  festivity  or  harmony  ;  a  junket ;  a  revel ; 
a  feast. 

Mer'ry-thouslit,  n.  Tho  forked  bone  of  a  fowl’s 
breast,  which  boys  and  girls  break  by  pulling  eacli  one 
side;  the  longer  part  broken  off  betokening  priority  of 
marriage. 

“  Let  him  not  he  breaking  merry-thoughts  under  the  table  with 
my  cousin.”  —  Echard. 

Mer'sebtirg;,  a  town  of  Prussia,  prov.  of  Saxony,  on 
the  Saale,  56  m.  S.E.  of  Magdeburg.  Manuf.  Woollen 
and  linen  cloth,  paper,  and  tobacco.  It  is  celebrated 
for  its  beer.  Pop.  14,000. 

Kler'sey,  a  river  of  England,  rising  on  the  borders  of  the 
cos.  of  Chester,  Derby,  and  York,  and  after  a  S.W.  course 
of  60  m.,  in  which  it  receives  the  waters  of  the  Goyt,  Ir- 
well,  Bollin,  Weaver,  and  other  tributaries,  it  empties 
into  the  Irish  Sea,  by  a  large  sestuary  at  Liverpool.  It 
is  navigable  as  far  as  Manchester,  31  miles. 

Mersion,  ( mer'shun ,)  n.  [Lat.  mersio .]  Same  as  Im¬ 
mersion,  q.  v. 

Merten'sia,  n.  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants,  order 
Boraginacex.  They  are  perennial  herbs,  with  stems 
and  leaves  usually  glabrous  and  pellucid-punctate  ;  the 
radical  ones  many  -  veined  ;  caulis  sessile;  raceme 
terminal.  M.  Virginica,  the  Virginian  Lungwort,  is  a 
smooth,  erect,  and  elegant  plant,  found  from  New  York 
to  Georgia,  and  in  the  Western  States.  Flowers  in 
terminal  clusters;  corolla  blue,  funnel-form,  sitting 
upon  a  short,  5-toothed  calyx. 

Mer'ton,  in  Minnesota,  a  post-township  of  Steele  co. 

— In  Wisconsin,  a  post-township  of  Waukesha  co. 
Mertz'tOWlI,  in  Penna.,  a  post-viliage  of  Berks  co. 
Meruli'rtse,  n.  pi.  ( Zoil .)  See  Turdid.-e. 

Jlerv,  n.  (Geog.)  An  oasis  of  Turkestan,  lying 
between  Bokhara  and  northeastern  Persia,  118  miles 
by  rail  from  the  Amu  Daria  or  Oxus  ami  512  from  the 
Caspian  Sea.  The  oasis  is  about  60  miles  in  length  by 
40  in  breadth,  and  owes  its  existence  largely  to  the 
Murghab  river,  which  flows  through  its  midst  and  ini- 
gates  its  fields.  The  inhabitants  are  composed  of  the 
Tekke-Turcomans,  ami  are  estimated  by  the  Russians 
to  number  250,000,  though  the  traveller  O’Donovan 
estimates  them  at  500,000.  They  live  scattered  over  the 
country,  the  town  of  Merv,  once  the  capital  of  the 
Seljuk  dynasty,  beiug  now  greatly  reduced  in  import¬ 
ance.  The  climate  is  hot  and  dry;  the  agricultural 
products  are  wheat,  sugar,  cotton,  and  silk.  The  men 
breel  horses,  camels,  and  sheep ;  the  women  weave  silk 
and  make  carpets.  There  is  an  old  citadel,  Kaushid 
[  Kahn  Kala,  adjoining  which  is  a  new  Russian  fort  with 
a  garrison  of  3,000  men.  On  the  other  side  of  the  Murg¬ 
hab,  opposite  this  fort,  a  now'  Russian  town  has  grown 
up,  whose  trade  is  monopolized  by  a  number  of  Arme¬ 
nian  merchants,  who  settled  here  after  the  Russian 
conquest. — Hist.  Merv,  or  Mourn,  is  of  considerable 
antiquity,  mention  of  it  being  made  in  the  Zend  Avesta. 
Alexander  the  Great  built  a  town  in  the  oasis,  which 
after  his  period  was  successively  held  by  the  Parthians 
and  the  Arabs,  the  latter  of  whom  made  the  city  of 
Merv  the  capital  of  Khorassan.  A  Nestorian  bishop 
established  his  seat  here  in  the  5th  century  and  a  Greek 
archbishop  in  the  14th.  In  the  8th  century  it  became 
the  headquarters  of  Mokamea,  the  (famous  “veiled 
prophet  of  Khorassan.”  The  city  of  Merv  rose  into 
Oriental  splendor  under  the  Seljuk  Turks,  whose  capital 
it  became,  and  particularly  under  Sultan  Alp  Arslan. 
In  1221  it  was  taken  and  sacked  by  the  Mongols,  after 


which  it  fell  into  a  state  of  ruin.  The  Uzbegs  held  it 
until  1510,  when  it  fell  under  the  control  of  the  Per¬ 
sians,  who  in  their  turn  lost  it  in  1787,  the  emir  of  Bok¬ 
hara  conquering  it.  In  1856  it  fell  into  the  hands  of 
Turkomans,  who  made  it  a  center  of  nomadic  raids, 
under  which  Persia  suffered  severely,  until  1883,  when 
they  were  subdued  by  the  Russians,  who  have  brought 
peace  and  a  new  prosperity  to  the  country.  The  Trans- 
Caspian  Railway,  from  the  Caspian  eastward  to  Samar- 
cand,  opened  in  1886,  made  Merv  its  first  terminus,  and 
has  greatly  stimulated  the  trade  of  the  oasis.  Merv 
occupies  an  important  strategic  position  at  the  intersec¬ 
tion  of  the  Bokhara-Meshhed  and  Khiva-Herat  caravan 
routes. 

Mesara'ic.  Mesera'ic,  a.  [Fr.  mhara'ique,  from 
Gr.  meseruion,  mesentery.]  Mesenteric;  pertaining  or 
having  reference  to  the  mesentery;  as,  the  mesaraic 
glands. 

Mesclied'  A'li.  a  town  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  30  m.  from 
the  ruins  of  Babylon.  The  most  conspicuous  object  is 
the  tomb  and  mosque  of  Ali,  which  draws  numerous 
pilgrims  towards  it.  Pop.  unknown. 

Mesdames,  (md-ddm' ,)  n.  pi.  of  Madame,  q.  v. 

.Heseems'.  v.  impers.,  (imp.  meseemed.)  Methinks;  it 
seems  or  appears  to  me. 

“  Yet  there,  meseems,  1  hear  her  singing  loud.” — Sidney. 

Mesenibrya'cea1,  or  Ficoid'e.-e,  n.pl.  [Gr .mesembria, 
midday,  anthos,  flo-wers,  —  alluding  to  the  flowers  ex¬ 
panding  at  midday.]  (Bot.)  The  Ice-plant  or  Fig-mari¬ 
gold  family,  an  order  of  plants,  alliance  Picoidales. — 
Diag.  Numerous  conspicuous  petals,  and  several  con¬ 
solidated  carpels.  —  They  are  succulent  herbs  or  shrubs. 
Sepals  definite,  generally  more  or  less  united  to  the 
ovary;  stamens  peryginous ;  ovary  inferior  or  nearly 
superior;  styles  distinct;  placentas  axile,  free,  central, 
or  parietal ;  fruit  capsular  or  indehiscent ;  seed  with  a 
curved  or  spiral  embryo  on  the  outside  of  mealy  albu¬ 
men.  The  plants  of  this  order  are  natives  exclusively 
of  warm  and  tropical  regions.  The  order  includes  5 
genera  and  375  species. 

Mesembryan'themitin,  n.  (Bot.)  The  typical 
genus  of  the  order  Mesembryacex.  M.  arystallinum, 
the  Ice-plant,  is  so  called  from  its  surface  being  studded 
with  little  watery  vesicles  of  an  ice-like  appearance. 
Fig-marigold  is  a  name  commonly  applied  to  several 
species,  highly  prized  for  the  brilliant  beauty  of  their 
flowers.  Some  species  are  edible,  and  others  yield  large 
quantities  of  soda  when  burnt. 

Mesenceph'alon,  n.  [Gr.  mesos,  the  middle,  and 
egkephalos,  brain.]  (Anat.)  The  natural  primary  di¬ 
vision  of  the  brain,  which  is  usually  encompassed  by 
the  parietal  segment  of  the  cranium,  and  consists  of  the 
lobe  of  the  third  ventricle,  the  optic  lobes,  with  the  ap¬ 
pendages  called  the  conarium,  hypophysis,  and  in  fishes 
the  hypoaria. 

Mesenter'ic,  a.  [Fr.  mesenterique.]  Pertaining  or 
relating  to  the  mesentery  ;  as,  the  mesenteric  glands. 

Mesenteri'tis,  n.  (Med.)  Inflammation  of  the 
mesentery. 

Mes'entery,  n.  [Gr.  mesenterinn  —  mesos,  middle,  and 
enteron,  an  entraii  or  intestine.]  (Anat.)  A  thick,  fat 
membrane  (Fig.  597),  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  intes¬ 
tines.  Its  substance  is  composed  of  membranes,  fat, 
vessels  of  all  kinds,  and  a  number  of  glands.  In  the 
upper  part,  it  is  connected  with  the  three  superior  ver¬ 
tebra  of  the  loins;  and  in  the  lower  with  the  intestines, 
and  particularly  with  the  jejunum  and  ileum,  to  which 
it  also  gives  their  outer  coat.  The  uses  of  the  M.  are 
to  suspend,  connect  together,  and  retain  in  their  due 
place  all  the  intestines,  and  to  sustain  the  sanguiferous 
and  lacteal  vessels  of  the  intestines. 

(Med.)  The  glands  of  the  M.,  100  to  150  in  number, 
exert  an  organizing  action  on  the  contents  of  the  laete- 
als,  the  chyle  being  more  abundant  in  fibrin  and  in 
corpuscles  after  it  has  passed  through  them.  Hence,  it 
is  obvious  that  disease  of  these  glands  must  always  seri¬ 
ously  affect  the  process  of  assimilation.  The  most  im¬ 
portant  affection  of  these  organs  is  their  scrofulous  or 
tubercular  degeneration,  which  gives  rise  to  the  disease 
known  as  tabes  mesenterial,  a  disease  most  common  in 
childhood,  but  confined  to  no  period  of  life.  In  the 
great  majority  of  cases,  it  is  associated  with,  and  often 
marked  by,  other  results  of  the  tubercular  or  scrofu¬ 
lous  diathesis,  such  as  pulmonary  consumption,  tuber¬ 
cular  peritonitis,  scrofulous  disease  of  the  spine,  rickets, 
Ac.;  but  sometimes  the  mesenteric  glands  seem  almost 
exclusively  affected,  in  which  case  the  disease  becomes 
sufficiently  distinct  to  allow  of  easy  detection.  The 
leading  symptoms  are  acceleration  of  the  pulse,  occa¬ 
sional  fever  (especially  towards  evening),  loss  of  color 
and  flesh,  derangement  of  the  digestive  organs  (consti¬ 
pation  or  diarrhoea,  and  occasional  vomiting),  a  steady 
pain  in  the  region  of  the  navel  (increased  by  pressure); 
but  perhaps  the  most  characteristic  symptom  is  tume¬ 
faction  and  hardness  of  the  abdomen,  with  general 
emaciation.  The  enlarged  glands  can  sometimes  bo 
detected  by  a  careful  examination  with  the  hand,  espe¬ 
cially  in  advanced  cases.  The  progress  of  the  disease  is 
generally  slow;  but  at  length  hectic  fever  sets  in,  the 
emaciation  becomes  extreme,  dropsical  effusion  appears, 
and  the  patient  dies  exhausted,  if  not  cut  off  by  the 
access  of  some  acute  inflammation.  —  The  treatment 
mainly  consists  in  the  administration  of  cod-liver  oil,  or, 
if  the  stomach  is  too  irritable  to  bear  that  medicine,  of 
iodide  of  potassium,  combined  with  some  bitter  infusion, 
the  bowels  being  at  the  same  time  carefully  attended 
to.  The  application  of  stimulating  liniments,  or  of 
iodine  ointment  to  the  abdomen,  is  often  of  great  ser¬ 
vice.  When  the  disease  has  advanced  to  a  considerable 
extent,  remedies  are  of  little  use,  except  to  palliate 
some  of  the  more  urgent  symptoms.  —  Independently 
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!  of  the  disease  that  has  just  been  noticed,  inflammation 
of  these  glands  is  by  no  means  uncommon,  when  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  small  intestine  is  ulcerated, 
as,  for  instance,  in  typhoid  or  enteric  fever. 

JIesera'ie,a.  Same  as  Mesaraic  (?•».). 

Mes'faith,  n.  [Fr.  mes,  for,  mis,  wrong,  and  Eng.  faith.] 
Erroneous  belief ;  misapplied  faith;  heterodoxy  (r). 

Mesh,  n.  [A.  S.  msescre,  a  spot,  blot;  Ger.  masehe,  a 
stitch  in  netting,  a  mesh;  Lat.  macula,  a  mesh  or  hole 
in  a  net.  See  Maculate.]  The  opening  space  or  inter¬ 
stice  between  the  threads  of  a  net;  network. — The 
grains  forming  the  refuse  of  the  mash-tub  after  brew¬ 
ing;  brewer's  wash. 

— -v.  a. — To  catch  in  a  net;  to  enmesh;  to  insnare. 

Mesli'hed,  Meshecl.nr  Jlashliad  [the  “place of 
martyrdom”].  The  most  important  city  of  northeast 
Persia,  it  being  the  capital  of  Khorassan,  and  the 
center  of  important  trade  routes  to  Merv,  Bokhara,  and 
elsewhere.  It  stands  on  a  tributary  of  the  Hari-Rud, 
200  m.  N.W.  of  Herat,  and  460  E.  by  N.  of  Teheran. 
As  seen  from  a  distance  97.  appears  a  beautiful  city, 
above  its  broad  sweep  of  walls  shining  the  gilded  dome 
and  minarets  of  the  mosque  that  covers  the  tomb  of 
Imam  Riza,  one  of  the  most  splendid  structures  of  the 
East.  Imam  Riza,  a  follower  of  Ali,  was  the  8th  imam 
of  the  Shiite  sect,  to  which  body  of  Moslems  31.  is  a 
sacred  city.  They  venerate  it  as  greatly  as  the  Sunnite 
Moslems  do  the  city  of  Mecca,  and  visit  it  annually  to 
the  number  of  100,000  pilgrims.  The  city  possesses 
another  handsome  mosque,  and  a  wide,  tree-shaded  cen¬ 
tral  street,  down  whose  center  flows  a  muddy  current 
between  low  stone  walls.  There  is  a  fixed  population 
of  about  50,000,  who  are  engaged  in  the  manufacture 
of  felt-rugs,  carpets,  swords,  turquoise  jewelry,  and 
velvet,  cotton,  and  silk  goods.  Tlieir  exports  include 
opium,  woollens,  cottons,  dried  fruits,  turquoises,  Ac., 
which  are  sent  to  Russia.  Afghanistan,  and  India.  The 
recent  trade  of  97.  is,  however,  predominantly  with 
Russia,  through  the  advantage  offered  by  the  Tians- 
Caspiau  Railway  via  Merv.  97.  has  a  severe  climate  in 
winter,  owing  to  its  elevation,  3,055  feet.  In  summer 
the  temperature  lunges  from  76°  to  90°  F.  Near  by 
are  the  ruins  of  Tas,  the  old  capital  of  Khorassan, 
in  which  were  buried  Firdousi,  the  celebrated  poet, 
Haroun-al-Raschid,  the  Sultan  of  the  “Arabian  Nights,” 
and  the  Imam  Riza. 

Mesliop'en.  or  Meshop'pen,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  small 
creek  flowing  into  the  N.  branch  of  the  Susquehanna 
river,  in  Wyoming  co. 

— A  post-borough  of  Wyoming  co. 

Mesh'y,  a.  Formed  like  network  ;  reticulated. 

Mc'sial,  a.  [From  Gr.  mesos.]  Middle ;  medium  ;  central. 

McKilla.  (mes-seel'ya,)  in  Aew  Mexico,  an  extreme  S.W. 
co.,  adjoining  Mexico  on  the  S.,  and  Arizona  Territory 
on  the  W.;  area,  abt.  12,000  sq.  m.  Rivers.  Rio  Grande. 
Rio  San  Domingo,  Rio  de  los  Mimbres.  Surface,  diver¬ 
sified,  and  in  tho  W.  part  mountainous;  soil,  in  some 
parts  fertile.  Min.  Copper.  Cap.  Masilla. 

— A  post-village,  cap.  ot  the  above  co.,  on  the  Rio  Grande, 
abt.  12  m.  S.  of  Donna  Ana. 

Mes'lin,  n.  See  Maslin. 

lles'mer,  Friedrich  Anton,  aGerman  physician,  author 
of  the  famous  system  of  animal  magnetism,  commonly 
called  Mesmerism,  was  B.  in  1734,  at  Merseburg,  in  Sua- 
bia.  He  first  made  his  doctrines  known  to  the  world 
in  1766,  by  a  work  on  planetary  influence,  published  at 
Vienna,  in  which  he  contended  that  the  heavenly  bodies 
diffuse  through  the  universe  a  subtile  fluid,  which  acts 
on  the  nervous  system  of  animated  beings.  He  quitted 
Vienna  for  Paris  in  1778,  and  soon  acquired  a  prodigious 
popularity  by  his  marvellous  cures,  and  received  large 
sums  of  money  subscribed  by  his  admirers.  It  must  be 
supposed  that  his  determination  wa3  to  rise  by  his  dis¬ 
covery,  and  to  establish  himself  in  a  position  which  lie 
might  be  able  to  retain  as  the  master  of  a  school  de¬ 
voted  to  the  new  art ;  and  to  effect  this  he  allowed  it  to 
be  understood  that  there  was  an  esoteric  doctrine  of 
animal  magnetism,  with  which  even  his  most  ardent 
disciples,  Bergasse  and  Deslon,  were  not  acquainted.  In 
the  same  spirit,  and  partly,  we  must  add,  to  produce  a 
crisis  favorable  to  his  own  action  upon  a  great  number 
of  persons  together,  97.  established  the  baquet,  a  kind 
of  magnetic  battery,  around  which  his  patients  assem¬ 
bled;  and  when  the  crisis  took  place  (manifested  in  a 
great  variety  of  startling  effects),  the  arch-magician  ap¬ 
peared,  to  moderate  and  direct  the  action  in  each  case. 
The  scenes  at  these  re-unions  drew  the  attention  of  the 
French  government  to  J7.’s  proceedings,  and  in  1784  a 
commission  of  savans  was  appointed,  with  instructions 
to  examine  the  means  employed  by  97.,  and  the  results 
obtained.  The  members  of  this  commission  consisted  of 
four  physicians,  one  of  whom  was  Dr.  Guillotin,  and  five 
members  of  the  Academy  —  Franklin,  Leroi,  Bailly,  De 
Bory,  and  Lavoisier.  The  result  of  their  inquiry  was 
announced  in  a  report  drawn  up  by  Bailly,  and  is  well 
known  to  have  been  unfavorable  not  only  to  the  truth 
of  animal  magnetism,  but  to  its  morality.  But  it  must 
be  remembered  that,  in  the  time  of  9/.,  public  opinion  was 
influenced  widely  and  deeply  by  the  philosophy  of  the 
encyclopedists,  and  any  explanation  that  involved  the 
recognition  of  spiritual  laws  would  be  received  as  em¬ 
pirical.  Though  M.  and  his  disciples  endeavored  to  keep 
their  ground,  and  succeeded  in  establishing  many  soci¬ 
eties  of  magnetizers,  the  discoverer  found  it  necessary 
to  quit  France,  and  coming  to  England,  resided  there 
some  time  under  a  feigned  name.  97.  passed  the  remain¬ 
der  of  his  life  in  comparative  obscurity,  and  d.  in  his 
native  place,  1815.  —  97.  did  not  know  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  result  of  animal  magnetism — somnambulism,  which 
was  first  brought  before  the  public  by  the  Marquis  de 

<  Puysegur  in  1785. 
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fflcsmeree',  n.  A  person  subjected  to  the  influence 
of  mesmerism  ;  correlative  to  mesmerist. 

Mesnier'i®.  Mesmer'ical,  a.  [Fr. 

Relating  or  pertaining  to  mesmerism;  in  subjection  to 
mesmeric  influence. 

Mesmerism  ( mez'-mer-izm),n .  [From  Mesmeii,  q.  r.] 
A  term  applied  to  the  phenomena  known  also  as  animal 
magnetism,  and  in  its  scientific  experimental  form  as 
hypuotism.  It  indicates  a  peculiar  power,  possessed  by 
some,  individuals  in  large  degree,  by  which  tliev  are 
enabled  to  throw  others  into  a  state  of  unconsciousness 
except  in  so  far  as  themselves  are  concerned,  the  senses 
being  sealed  much  more  firmly  than  in  sleep  to  persons 
in  general,  though  fully  respondent  to  the  mesmerizer. 
The  method  by  which  ill",  is  generally  performed  is  as 
follows:  The  patient  is  placed  in  a  sitting  posture,  the 
mesmerizer  being  seated  before  him  in  such  a  position 
that  he  can  readily  make  movements,  called  passes, 
along  the  arms  of  the  patient  and  over  other  parts  of 
his  body,  or  before  his  face.  There  are  many  variations 
of  these  movements,  and  other  methods  in  which  the 
attention  of  the  patient  is  absorbed,  and  his  nervous 
organization  and  consciousness  in  some  way  brought 
under  the  control  of  the  operator,  he  falling  into  a  kind 
of  trance,  which  presents  a  number  of  successive  stages, 
from  that  of  partial  sleep  to  that  of  deep  insensibility! 
In  what  is  known  as  electro-biology  sleep  is  produced  by 
making  persons  gaze  for  a  time  on  a  piece  of  money  or 
other  object  held  in  tiie  hand.  The  mesmeric  state  has 
many  phases,  the  somnambulistic  being  apparently  one 
of  them,  it  being  possible  for  susceptible  individuals  to 
enter  the  mesmeric  state  without  the  intervention  of 
an  operator.  In  ordinary  M.  the  mental  organism  of 
the  patient  seems  to  fall  under  the  sole  control  of  the 
operator,  who  seems  capable  of  implanting  what  idea 
he  pleases  in  the  mind  of  the  patient,  and  of  making 
him  perform  strange  or  ludicrous  actions  under  the 
instigation  of  these  ideas,  while  he  remains  deeply 
unconscious  to  the  voice  or  presence  of  any  other  per¬ 
sons.  The  phenomena  of  M.  were  long  regarded  with 
incredulity  by  scientists,  wdio  held  them  to  be  the  result 
of  fraud  and  credulity.  But  late  scientific  research  has 
fully  established  their  authenticity,  and  added  consider¬ 
ably  to  their  range,  many  medical  men  of  advanced 
scientific  attainments  having  subjected  these  pheno¬ 
mena  of  recent  years  to  a  close  and  extended  investi¬ 
gation.  James  Braid,  a  physician  of  Manchester,  Eng., 
was  the  first  to  examine  the  mesmeric  effects  scientific¬ 
ally,  and  to  prove  that  these  effects  depended  on  the 
physical  and  psychical  condition  of  the  subject,  not  upon 
any  mysterious  force  emanating  from  the  operator. 
He  named  the  phenomena  Hypnotism,  and  the  inter¬ 
esting  results  of  his  experiments  induced  many  other 
scientists  to  take  up  this  .subject.  In  recent  years  the 
practice  of  hypnotism,  either  real  or  feigned,  has  been 
followed  by  numerous  “  professors”  as  a  means  of  gain¬ 
ing  a  livelihood,  their  exhibitions  frequently  attracting 
large  audiences.  For  the  results  of  this  scientific  study 
see  Hypnotism,  and  Psychology. 

Mes'merist,  n.  A  professor  or  practitioner  of  mes¬ 
merism;  a  believer  in  mesmerism  ;  a  mesmerizer. 

Mesmeriza'tiou,  n.  Act  or  process  of  mesmerizing. 

Mes'merize,  v.  a.  To  place  into  a  state  of  mesmeric 
coma,  or  suspension  of  the  physical  powers. 

Mes'merizer,  n.  A  mesmerist. 

Mesne,  ( meen ,)  a.  [Norm.  Fr.,  middle.]  (Law.)  Mid¬ 
dle  ;  intermediate. —  Mesne  process  is  defined  by  Whar¬ 
ton  as  “all  those  writs  which  intervene  in  the  progress 
of  a  suit  or  action  between  its  beginning  and  end,  as 
contradistinguished  from  primary' and  final  process.”  — 
Mesne  profits  are  the  profits  that  a  man  receives  between 
disseisin  and  recovery  of  land.  —  In  England,  the  word 
mesne  is  also  a  dignity:  those  persons  who  hold  lord- 
ships  or  manors  of  some  superior,  and  grant  the  same  to 
some  inferior  persons,  are  called  mesne  lords. 

Mes'oblast,  n.  [Gr.  mesos ,  middle,  and  blastes,  bud.] 
(Physiol.)  The  so-called  nucleus  of  cells. — Agassiz. 

Mes'ocarp,  n.  [Gr.  mesos,  and  karpos,  fruit.]  (Bot.) 
That  part  of  a  pericarp  which  lies  between  the  epicarp 
and  endocarp. 

Mesocolon,  n.  [Gr.  mesokolon .]  ( Anat .)  That  part 
of  the  mesentery,  which,  having  reached  the  extremity 
of  the  ileum,  contracts  and  changes  its  name ;  or  the 
portion  of  the  mesentery  to  which  the  colon  is  attached. 
The  mesentery  and  the  mesocolon  are  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  of  all  the  productions  of  the  peritoneum. 

Mesogas'tric,  a.  [From  Gr.  mesos,  and  gasteo,  belly.] 
(Anat.)  Applied  to  the  membrane  by  which  the  stom¬ 
ach  is  attached  to  the  abdomen. 

Mes'olite,  n.  [Gr.  mesos,  and  litlios,  stone.]  (Min.)  A 
lime  and  soda  Mesotype. 

Mes'olobe,  n.  [Gr.  mesos,  and  lobos,  lobe.]  (Anat.) 
The  corpus  callosum,  a  white,  medullary  band,  perceived 
on  separating  the  two  hemispheres  of  the  brain,  which 
it  connects  with  each  other. 

Hesnlog'aritliiil,  n.  [Gr.  mesos,  and  Eng.  logarithm .] 
(Math.)  A  logarithm  of  the  co-sine. 

Mesopliloe'liin.  n.  [Gr.  mesos,  and  pliloios,  bark  or 
rind.j  (Bot.)  The  cellular  layer  of  bark  overlying  the 
liber,  and  underlying  the  epiphloeum,  i.  e.  the  layer  im¬ 
mediately  beneath  the  epidermis. 

Mesophyllum,  n.  [Gr.  mesos,  and  phyllxm,  a  leaf.] 
(Bot.)  The  parenchymatous  tissue  forming  the  fleshy 
part  of  a  leaf  between  the  upper  and  lower  integuments. 

Mesopotamia.  (Anc.  Geog.)  A  country  of  Western 
Asia,  situate  between  the  Tigris  and  the  Euphrates.  It 
was  called,  in  the  Old  Testament,  Aram  Naharaim,  or 
“  Syria  between  the  two  waters,”  and  Padan  Aram,  i.  e., 
“Syria  of  the  Plain,”  and  is  first  mentioned  in  the 
Scriptures  as  the  country  where  Nahor  and  his  family 
settled  (Gen.  xxiv.  10).  It  was  long  part  of  the  seat  of 


the  very  ancient  Babylonian  dominion,  and  subse¬ 
quently  of  the  Mede,  Persian,  and  Macedonian.  The 
Romans  obtained  possession  of  M.  in  165.  Jovian  sur¬ 
rendered  it  to  the  Persians  in  363.  The  Carmathians 
(q.  v.)  overran  it  in  902,  and  the  Turks  conquered  it  be¬ 
tween  1514-16.  It  is  now  comprised  in  the  pashalics 
of  Bagdad  and  Diarbekr.  In  old  times  it  was  remark¬ 
able  for  its  fertility,  and  sustained  a  crowded  popula¬ 
tion,  but  the  neglect  of  irrigation  has  reduced  it  to 
barrenness,  and  it  is  now  inhabited  only  by  roving 
bands  of  Arabs  and  Kurds. 

Mesopota'mia,  in  Ohio,  a.  post-township  of  Trumbull 

co. 

Mesopteryg,'ious,  a.  (Zoiil.)  An  epithet  sometimes 
applied  to  such  fishes  as  have  only  one  back-fin,  which 
is  situated  in  the  middle  of  the  back. 

Mes'osperni,  n.  [Gr.  mesos,  and  sperma,  a  seed.] 
(Bot.)  The  secundine,  one  of  the  membranes  of  a  seed, 
and  the  second  from  the  surface. 

Mesotho/rax,  n.  [Gr.  mesos,  and  thorax,  the  chest.] 
(Zoiil.)  The  posterior  segment  of  the  alitrunk,  which 
bears  the  posterior  pair  of  wings  and  the  third  or  poste¬ 
rior  pair  of  legs. 

Mes[otype,  n.  [Gr.  mesos,  middle,  and  tupos,  type.] 
(Min.)  Prismatic  zeolite;  a  mineral  divided  into  three 
sub-species  fibrous  zeolite,  natrolite,  and  mealy  zeolite. 
The  mesotype  is  said  by  some  writers  to  be  so  named 
from  its  property,  when  transparent,  of  doubling  images. 

Mesozo'ic,  a.  [Gr.  mesos,  and  zoe,  life.]  (Geol.)  The 
name  given  by  Prof.  Phillips  to  the  middle  of  the  three 
great  geological  periods,  more  usually  denominated 
Secondary.  The  mesozoic  group  includes :  1st,  the  new 
red  sandstone  or  triassic :  2d,  the  lias  ;  3d,  the  great  series 
of  the  oolites  ;  4th,  the  Wealden;  and  5th,  the  cretaceous 
series. 

Mes'pilus,  n.  [Gr .  mespilon.]  (Bot.)  The  Medlar, a 
genus  of  plants,  order 
Pomaceie,  having  a  5- 
cleft  calyx  with  leafy 
segments,  nearly 
round  petals,  a  large 
honey-secreting  disc, 
and  2—5  styles,  united 
together  in  the  flow¬ 
er,  but  widely  sepa¬ 
rated  on  the  fruit,  the 
upper  ends  of  the 
bony  cells  of  which 
are  exposed.  The 
common  M.,  M.  Ger- 
manica,  a  large  shrub 
or  small  tree,  spiny  in 
a  wild  state,  but  des¬ 
titute  of  spines  in  cul¬ 
tivation,  is  a  native  of 
S.  Europe  and  of  the 
temperate  parts  of 
Asia.  It  has  lanceo¬ 
late  leaves,  not  divid¬ 
ed  norserrated,  solita¬ 
ry,  large,  white  flow¬ 
ers  at  the  end  of  small 
spurs,  and  somewhat 
top-shaped  fruit,  of 
the  size  of  a  small  pea 
or  larger,  according  to 
the  variety.  The  M. 
is  much  cultivated  in 
some  parts  of  Europe, 
and  is  seen  sometimes 
in  our  gardens.  Its 
fruit  is  very  austere, 
even  when  ripe,  and 
is  not  eaten  till  bletted, 
when  its  tough  pulp 
has  become  soft  and 
vinous  by  incipient 
decay. 

Mes'prise,  n.  Misadventure;  lack  of  success,  (r.) 

Mesquite,  Mezquite,  (mes-keet',  or  mes-ke’td,)  n. 
[Of  Indian  origin.]  (Bot.)  A  shrub  or  small  tree  grow¬ 
ing  in  Texas  and  Mexico,  not  unlike  a  mimosa,  bearing 
large,  edible  pods (Algaroba  glandulosa  ofGray). —  Also, 
a  rich  native  grass  in  W.  Texas  (a  species  of  Aristula)  ; 
—  so  called  from  its  growing  in  company  with  the  tree. 

Mess,  n.  [A.  S.  mese,  a  table;  Goth,  mes,  a  table,  dish ; 
Sp.  mesa  ;  Lat.  mesa,  mensa,  a  table ;  Pers.  mez ;  Hind. 
maez,  a  dish.]  A  dish  or  given  quantity  of  edibles  pre¬ 
pared  and  set  on  a  table  at  one  time  ;  a  quantity  of  dress¬ 
ed  food  sufficient  for  a  meal. — A  number  of  persons  who 
eat  at  the  same  table  together ;  a  company  of  persons 
who  take  their  meals  in  common;  —  used  especially  in 
the  military,  naval,  and  mercantile  marine  services ;  as, 
the  officers’  mess,  the  ward-room  mess.—  A  jumbled  or 
confused  mixture;  a  medley;  a  conglomeration ;  a  pot¬ 
pourri  ;  an  ollapodrida;  —  hence,  any  state  of  entangle¬ 
ment,  confusion,  difficulty,  or  embarrassment ;  a  scrape ; 
an  awkward  predicament;  as,  he  has  got  himself  into  a 
mess. 

— v.  n.  To  partake  of  a  mess;  to  eat;  to  feed.  —  To  asso¬ 
ciate  at  the  same  table ;  to  eat  in  company  ;  as,  the  mid¬ 
shipmen  mess  by  themselves. 

— v.  a.  To  serve  or  furnish  with  a  mess. 

Message,  (mes'sdj,)  n.  [Fr.,  from  L.  hat.  missaticum, 1 
from  Lat.  missus  —  mitto,  to  send  ]  Any  notice,  word, 
communication,  or  piece  of  intelligence,  written  or  ver¬ 
bal,  sent  from  oue  person  to  another ;  errand  ;  notifica¬ 
tion  by  messenger.  —  An  official  written  communication 
of  facts  or  opinions  transmitted  by  a  sovereign,  ruler 
of  a  state,  Ac.,  to  the  house  or  houses  of  a  legislature 
or  other  deliberative  body;  also,  an  official  verbal  com- 
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munication  from  one  branch  of  a  legislature  to  th® 
other ;  as,  a  royal  message,  a  president's  message,  Ac. 

Messala,  Corvinus,  M.  Valerius,  Roman  consul,  ora¬ 
tor,  and  historian,  was  the  friend  of  Brutus  and  Cas¬ 
sius,  and  fought  on  their  side  at  Philippi,  b.  c.  42.  He 
afterwards  attached  himself  successively  to  Antony  and 
Octavius,  served  at  the  battle  of  Actium,  31,  and  the 
same  year  was  chosen  consul.  He  subdued  Aquitania, 
of  which  he  was  made  pro-consul,  and  was  honored  with 
a  triumph.  For  a  short  time  he  held  the  office  of  pre¬ 
fect  of  Rome,  26,  but  the  same  year  retired,  continuing, 
however,  to  hold  the  office  of  augur.  M.  was  the  friend 
of  Horace  and  Tibullus,  of  Ma;cenas  and  Asinius  Pollio, 
and  other  distinguished  men  of  the  age;  was  the  zeal¬ 
ous  patron  of  literature  and  art;  and  one  of  the  most 
eminent  Roman  orators.  D.,  probably,  about  B.  c.  3. 

Messali'na.  two  Roman  empresses  of  this  name:— M., 
Valeria, who  had  forherfifth  husband  the  emperor  Nero, 
who  had  murdered  her  fourth  husband,  Attieus  Vistiinus. 
After  the  death  of  the  emperor,  in  the  year  68,  she  de¬ 
voted  herself  to  literary7  pursuits. —  M.,  Valeria,  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Valerius  Messalinus  Barbatus,  who  became  the  wife 
of  Claudius,  and  shared  with  him  the  imperial  throne. 
Her  licentious  conduct  is  unparalleled  in  history,  for 
she  not  only  made  her  husband's  palace  the  scene  of 
her  debaucheries,  but  often  quitted  it  at  night,  and  acted 
as  a  common  prostitute.  When  summoned  by  the  en¬ 
raged  emperor,  after  some  fresh  extravagance,  in  the 
year  48,  she  attempted  to  kill  herself,  but  lacked  cour¬ 
age,  and  her  enemy  Narcissus,  who  dreaded  the  result  of 
the  interview,  caused  her  to  be  dispatched  by  a  soldier. 

Messe'ue.  (Anc.  Geog.)  A  city  of  Greece,  and  the  cap. 
of  Messenia  in  Peloponnesia.  See  Messenia. 

Mes'senger,  n.  [Fr.  messager,  from  message.]  One 
who  bears  a  message  or  an  errand ;  the  bearer  of  a 
written  or  verbal  missive  from  one  person  to  another, 
or  to  a  public  legislative  body;  one  who  carries  de¬ 
spatches;  a  courier;  as,  a  Queen’s  messenger.  —  He  or 
that  which  foreshows  or  prognosticates;  a  harbinger;  a 
forerunner;  a  herald. 

(Naut.)  A  hawser  wound  round  a  ship’s  capstan,  used 
for  heaving  in  a  cable. 

(Law.)  A  person  appointed  to  perform  certain  duties, 
generally  of  a  ministerial  character.  —  The  officer  who 
takes  possession  of  an  insolvent  or  bankrupt  estate  for 
the  judge,  commissioner,  or  other  such  officer. 

Messe  nia.  (Anc.  Hist,  and  Geog.)  The  S.W.  division 
of  Peloponnesus  in  ancient  Greece,  bounded  N.  by  Elis, 
from  which  it  was  separated  by  the  river  Neda,  and  Ar¬ 
cadia;  E.  by  Laconia;  and  8.  and  W.  by  the  sea.  The 
earliest  inhabitants  of  this  country  are  said  to  have  been 
the  Leleges.  Polycaon  named  the  country7  Messene,  in 
honor  of  his  wife,  b.  c.  1499.  At  the  Dorian  conquest 
of  the  Peloponnesus,  Cresphontes  obtained  M.  Num¬ 
bers  of  the  inhabitants  left  their  country  and  settled  in 
various  parts  of  Greece,  Italy.  Ac.,  at  the  close  of  the 
second  Messenian  war,  B.  c.  668.  Those  that  remained 
were  reduced  to  the  condition  of  helots,  and  the  whole 
of  Messenia  was  incorporated  with  Sparta.  For  nearly 
300  years  M.  was  in  the  condition  of  a  conquered  coun¬ 
try,  though  the  people  made  an  abortive  effort  to  re¬ 
cover  their  independence,  B.  c.  464.  After  the  battle  of 
Leuctra,  b.  c.  371,  in  which  the  Spartans  were  totally 
defeated,  Epaminondas  determined  to  restore  M.,  and 
he  built  the  town  of  Messene  (q.  v.),  B.  c.  369,  inviting 
back  to  their  country7  the  exiles  from  Italy,  Sicily,  and 
Africa.  Under  the  protection  of  Thebes,  M.  maintained 
its  independence.  Its  people  fought  with  the  Achauins 
at  the  battle  of  Sellasia,  B.  c.  221.  The  Messenians  hav¬ 
ing  made  war  against  the  Achaean  League,  were  defeat¬ 
ed,  and  their  chief  city  was  captured,  B.  c.  183.  M., 
with  the  rest  of  Greece,  lost  its  independence,  and  was 
incorporated  with  the  Roman  empire,  B.  c.  146. 

Mes'siatl,  n.  (Lit.)  The  title  of  a  German  epic  poem, 
by  Klopstock,  illustrative  of  the  sufferings  and  ascen¬ 
sion  of  the  Messiah. 

Messi'ah,  n.  (Script.)  A  Hebrew  word  signifying  the 
Anointed;  a  title  which  the  Jews  gave  to  their  expected 
great  deliverer,  whose  coming  they  still  wait  for;  and  a 
name  which  Christians  apply  to  Jesus  Christ,  in  whom 
the  prophecies  relating  to  the  Messiah  were  accom¬ 
plished.  Among  the  Jews,  anointing  was  the  ceremony 
of  consecrating  persons  to  the  highest  offices  and  digni¬ 
ties;  kings,  priests,  and  sometimes  prophets,  were 
anointed  ;  thus,  Aaron  and  his  son  received  the  sacer¬ 
dotal,  Elisha  the  prophetic,  and  David,  Solomon,  and 
others  the  royal  unction.  The  prophecies  in  the  Old 
Testament  which  relate  to  the  coming  of  the  Messiah 
are  very  numerous,  some  of  which  may  be  found  in  Gen. 
iii.  15,  xlix.  10;  Isaiah,  vii.  14;  Dan.  ix.  25,  Ac.  The 
ancient  Hebrews  being  instructed  by  the  prophets,  had 
very  clear  notions  of  the  Messiah;  these,  however,  were 
changed  by  degrees ;  insomuch  that  when  Jesus  Christ 
appeared  in  Judea,  they  were  in  expectation  of  a  tem¬ 
poral  monarch,  who  should  free  them  from  their  subjec¬ 
tion  to  the  Romans.  Hence,  they  were  greatly  offended 
at  the  outward  appearance,  the  humility,  and  seeming 
weakness  of  our  Saviour;  which  prevented  their  ac¬ 
knowledging  him  to  be  the  Christ  they  expected. 

Messi'alisliip,  n.  Character,  state,  or  vocation  of  the 
Saviour. 

Messiail'ic,  a.  Pertaining,  or  having  reference  to  the 
Messiah  ;  as,  the  Messianic  office. 

Messi'as,  n.  (Script.)  Same  as  Messiah,  q.  v. 

Messidor',  «.  [Fr.]  (Chronology.)  In  the  French  Re¬ 
publican  calendar,  the  tenth  month,  commencing  June 
19,  and  ending  July  18. 

Messieurs,  ( mesh'yUrz ,)  n.  pi.  [Fr.,  pi.  of  Monsieur, 
q.  t>.]  Sirs;  gentlemen; — used  as  the  plural  of  Mr., 
and  written,  in  its  abbreviated  form,  Messrs. ;  as,  Messrs. 
Drexel  A  Co. 
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Messina,  (mes-se'na,)  (anc.  Messana,  or  Messene,)  a  city 
of  S.  Itajy,  in  the  N.E.  of  Sicily,  on  the  Strait  of  Mes¬ 
sina,  66^  m.  N.E  of  Catania,  and  120  N.E.  of  Palermo; 
Cat.  38°  11'  10"  N.,  Lon.  15°  34'  7"  E.  The  town  runs 
parallel  with  the  strait,  and  has,  for  its  finest  part,  the 
Marina,  a  long  line  of  buildings  facing  the  harbor,  and 
running  parallel  with  it  for  more  than  a  mile.  A  broad 
quay  separates  it  from  the  water.  The  town  sweeps 
along  the  swelling  eminences,  and  gradually  rises  so  as 
to  present  almost  every  public  edifice  in  a  striking  point 
of  view.  The  whiteuess  of  the  buildings  forms  a  beau¬ 
tiful  contrast  to  the  dark-green  of  the  forests  behind. 


The  harbor,  which  is  formed  by  a  projecting  tongue  of 
land,  curved  in  the  shape  of  a  sickle,  is  4  m.  in  circum¬ 
ference,  the  finest  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  can  ac¬ 
commodate  more  than  1,000  ships.  The  entrance,  which 
is  700  yards  wide,  is  defended  by  the  fort  of  Porto  Reale 
and  Fort  Salvatore.  Manuf.  Damasks  and  satins.  The 
trade  of  M.  is  very  considerable.  The  exports  consist 
principally  of  silk,  oil,  wine,  coral,  fruits,  Ac.  The  im¬ 
ports  are  cotton  and  woollen  fabrics,  hardwares,  and 
other  articles  of  colonial  produce. 

M  ess  in  esc',  n.  sing,  and  pi.  (Grog.)  A  native  or  inhab¬ 
itant  of  Messina,  Sicily; — plurally,  the  people  of  Messina. 

— a.  (Geol.)  Belonging,  or  having  reference  to  Messina. 

HI  ess'  mate,  n.  [ Mess  and  mate.]  A  table-companion ; 
one  who  takes  his  meals  with  another  or  others  ;  hence, 
a  comrade,  a  chum ;  —  used  chiefly  on  shipboard. 

Messuage,  (mes'swej,)  n.  [0.  Fr.  mesuage,  from  L.  Lat. 
messuagium,  from  mature,  to  stay.]  (Law.)  A  dwelling- 
house  with  some  land  attaching,  as  garden,  orchard,  Ac., 
and  all  other  conveniences,  as  out-buildings,  Ac.,  belong¬ 
ing  to  it. 

Mestee',  Mustee',  n.  In  the  W.  Indies,  the  distinc¬ 
tive  denomination  given  to  the  offspring  of  a  white  and 
a  quadroon. 

Mestino,  Mestizo,  (mes-te'no,  mes-te'tho,)  n.  [Sp.]  j 
In  Spanish-speaking  countries  of  America,  the  offspring 
of  an  Hispatio-American  Creole  and  a  native  Indian. 

Metstre,  (mais’trai,)  a  town  of  Italy,  prov.  of  Venice,  5 
m.  VV.  of  Venice;  pop.  6,000. 

Mesu'ina,  or  Nesuma,  in  Nebraska,  a  village  of  Otoe 
oo.,  about  35  m.  VV.  of  Nebraska. 

Mesym'nicum,  n.  Among  the  ancient  poets,  a  re- 
frain  at  the  end  of  a  stanza. 

Met,  imp.  and  yip.  of  Meet,  q.v. 

Met'a-  [Or.]  A  prefix  in  words  derived  from  the  Greek, 
denoting  beyond,  over,  behind,  after,  between,  with,  &c. 

Meta,  a  river  of  S.  America,  rises  on  the  E.  slope  of  the 
N.E.  range  of  the  Andes,  about  40  m.  S.  of  Bogota  (U. 
States  of  Colombia),  and  flowing  a  general  E.N.E.  course 
into  Venezuela,  enters  the  Orinoco  River  about  Lat.  6° 
20'  N.,  Lon.  67°  45'  W.  Length,  about  500  m. 

Meta b'asis,  ».  [Fr.  metabase,  from  Gr.  meta,  over,  and 
bainein,  to  pass.]  ( Rhet .)  Transition;  a  passing  over. 

Metabo'lian,  n.  [Gr.  melabole,  change.]  (Zobl.)  An 
insect  having  the  power  of  metamorphosis. 

Metabol  ic,  a.  Belonging  or  having  reference  to  meta¬ 
morphosis;  involving  or  inducing  change. 

Metacar'i»al,  a.  Relating  or  pertaining  to  the  meta¬ 
carpus. 

Metacar'pus,  n.  [Gr.  meta,  between,  and  karpos,  the 
wrist. J  (Anat.)  That  part  of  the  hand  between  the 
wrist  and  the  fingers.  The  inner  part  of  the  M.  is 
called  the  palm,  and  the  outer  the  back  of  the  hand. 

Metacen'tre,  n.  (Hydrostatics.)  A  term  first  applied 
by  Bouguer  to  a  certain  point  of  a  floating  body,  upon 
the  position  of  which  the  stability  of  the  body  depends. 
See  Hydrostatics. 

Metacetone,  (-tds’e-ton,)  n.  [Gr.  meta,  with,  and  Eng. 
acetone.]  (Chem.)  One  of  the  products  formed  during 
the  distillation  of  a  mixture  of  one  part  of  starch  or 
sugar  with  eight  of  quick-lime;  it  is  a  colorless  liquid, 
insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  and 
of  an  agreeable  odor.  Form.  C6H50.  It  is  converted 
by  oxidizing  agents  into  metacetonic  (propionic)  acid  = 
CeHsOs+IIO. 

Metaclllo'rite,  n.  (Min.)  A  mineral  resembling 
chlorite,  found  in  green  aggregated  crystals  in  the  Hartz. 

Metachroiiism,  (me-tdk'ron-izm,)  n.  [Fr.  meta- 
chromsme,  from  Gr.  meta,  after,  and  chroitos,  time.  See 
Chronic.]  An  error  in  chronology  by  placing  au  event 
after  its  real  time. 

Met'arism.  (-sizm,)  n.  [Lat.  metacismus :  Gr.  metakis- 
mos.]  A  corrupt  pronunciation  or  too  frequent  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  letter  m. 

Metagal'Iate,  n.  (Chem.)  A  salt  resulting  from  the 
combination  of  metagallic  acid  and  a  base. 


Metag-al'lic  Acid,  n.  (Chem.)  When  gallic  acid  is 
rapidly  heated  up  to  about  480°,  carbonic  acid  and  water 
are  evolved,  and  a  black  product  remains  soluble  in  the 
alkalies,  and  forming  insoluble  compounds  with  many 
of  the  metallic  oxides.  This  product  has  been  termed 
metagallic  acid. 

Met'age,  n.  [From  Meta,  q.  ».]  Measurement  of  coal. 

—  Dues  paid  for  measuring. 

Metajjen'esis,  n.  [Gr.  meta,  beyond,  and  genesis,  gen¬ 
eration.]  (Physiol.)  The  changes  of  form  which  the 
representative  of  a  species  undergoes  in  passing,  by  a 
series  of  successively  generated  individuals,  from  the 
egg  to  the  perfect  or  imago  state.  It  is  contradistin¬ 
guished  from  metamorphosis,  in  which  those  changes 
are  undergone  by  the  same  individuals.  The  following 
is  an  example  of  metagenesis :  The  egg  of  the  Medusa 
is  developed  into  a  polype,  which,  assuming  a  form  called 
Strobila,  separates  into  numerous  individual  young 
Medusae.  The  larval  polype  propagates  other  similar 
polypes  by  gemmation,  each  of  which  becomes  a  Stro¬ 
bila,  and  is  resolved  into  numerous  Medusae.  Thus  there 
is  a  successive  production  of  procreating  individuals 
from  a  single  impregnated  ovum  of  a  Medusa,  according 
to  the  law  of  Parthenogenesis. 

Metag-enet'ic,  a.  Pertaining  or  having  reference  to 
metagenesis. 

Metagen'ic,  a.  [Gr.  meta,  beyond,  and  genesis.]  Be¬ 
longing  or  relating  to  metagenesis. 

Metag-rain'inatlsm,  n.  [Gr.  meta,  after,  and  gram¬ 
ma,  letter,  from  graphein,  to  write.]  An  agrammatism. 
See  Anagram. 

Metal,  (met'al, sometimes  met'l,)  n.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  metallum 

—  Gr.  metallon.  The  Greek  signifies  a  rniue  or  quarry, 
that  which  is  found  in  mines  —  metal,  which  significa¬ 
tion  prevails  in  the  Latin.  Probably  trom  Gr.  metallSo, 
to  search  after  other  things  (met  ’alia),  to  explore  care¬ 
fully.]  A  mineral ;  a  simple,  fixed,  shining,  opaque 
body  or  substance,  insoluble  in  water,  fusible  by  heat, 
and  having  a  peculiar  lustre,  as  gold,  silver,  copper,  iron, 
lead,  Ac.  (See  below,  §  Chem.)  —  In  England,  the  broken 
stones  used  in  the  macadamization  of  roads.  —  Courage; 
spirit.  (See  Mettle,  the  more  correct  orthography.)  — 
The  weight  of  armament  carried  by  ships  of  war,  as, 
guns  of  heavy  metal.  —  Glass  in  a  fused  state. 

( Chem.)  Metals  may  be  divided  into  classes,  according 
to  two  systems  —  the  one  having  for  its  foundation  the 
physical,  the  other  the  chemical  properties  of  those 
bodies.  Percy  (Metallurgy,  vol.  i.)  classifies  them  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  fusibility,  including,  however,  only  the 
economic  metals  in  his  classification,  (a)  Fusible  below 
redness,  —  tin,  lead,  &c.  (b)  Fusible  above  redness,  but 
at  temperatures  easily  attainable  in  furnaces,  —  copper, 
gold,  Ac.  (c)  Fusible  only  at  the  highest  heat  attainable 
in  furnaces,  —  nickel,  manganese,  Ac.  (d)  Practically 
infusible  in  ordinary  furnaces, — platinum,  iridium,  Ac. 
He  also  divides  them  into:  (a)  Fixed  metals,  —  gold, 
copper,  nickel,  Ac.  (6)  Volatile  metals:  after  fusion, 

—  cadmium,  zinc,  Ac. ;  without  fusion,  passing  directly 
from  the  solid  to  the  gaseous  state, — arsenic.  The  spe¬ 
cific  gravity  of  metals  at  ordinary  temperatures  has  an 
exceedingly  wide  range,  from  lithium,  -596,  which  is 
brighter  than  any  known  fluid,  to  osmium,  which  is  as 
high  as  215.  All  metals  bear  a  definite  form  of  crystal¬ 
lization,  which  is  produced  principally  in  three  ways, — 
by  slow  solidification  after  fusion,  by  condensation  from 
vapor,  and  by  electrotypic  decomposition.  Metals  dif¬ 
fer  considerably  in  their  structure,  not  only  with  regard 
to  each  other,  but  in  relation  to  themselves.  Some  are 
crystalline,  as  zinc,  antimony,  and  bismuth;  others  are 
granular,  like  pig-iron;  others  are  fibrous,  like  bar-iron 
and  copper;  whilo  some  few  are  columnar,  like  grain- 
tin,  and  coDchoidal.as  in  some  brittle  alloys  —  speculum 
metals,  for  instance.  Two  of  the  principal  physical 
characteristics  of  metals  are,  ductility  (the  property  of 
being  permanently  extended  by  traction,  as  in  wire¬ 
drawing),  and  malleability  (which  is  the  property  of 
extending  in  all  directions  under  the  hammer).  The 
following  tables  show  that  these  properties  are  distinct : 


Malleability. 

Ductility. 

Gold, 

Gold, 

Silver, 

Silver, 

Copper, 

Platinum, 

Tin, 

Iron, 

Platinum, 

Nickel, 

Lead, 

Copper, 

Zinc, 

Zinc, 

Iron, 

Tin, 

Nickel. 

Lead. 

The  power  of  metals  for  conducting  electricity  is  shown 
in  the  following  table  from  Matthiessen  (Phil.  Trans., 
1863) : 


Silver . 

at  32°  Fahr. 

Copper  . 

.  99-95 

it 

Gold . 

(1 

Zinc . 

.  29-02 

ii 

Iron . 

it 

Tin . . 

it 

Lead  . 

.  8-32 

ii 

Antimony . 

.  4-62 

it 

Bismuth . 

.  1-24 

ii 

Their  power  of  conducting  heat  is  exhibited  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  table,  by  Weidemann  and  Franz  : 


Silver .  100  at  12°  C. 

Copper .  73-6  “ 

Gold .  53-2  “ 

Tin .  14-5 

Iron . 11-9  “ 

Lead .  85  “ 

Bismuth  .  1-8  “ 


The  order  of  conductivity  for  heat  and  electricity  is 


nearly  the  same.  So  much  for  the  physical  properties 
of  metals.  Chemically  speaking,  they  may  be  divided 
into  seven  principal  groups :  —  I.  The  metals  of  the  al¬ 
kalies. — potassium,  sodium,  lithium,  rubidium,  ccesium. 
They  all  have  an  intense  affinity  for  oxygen,  and  decom¬ 
pose  water  at  ordinary  temperatures.  They  form  two 
or  more  oxides,  both  soluble  in  water.  Thallium  is 
supposed  by  Lamy  to  belong  to  this  group;  but  the  ex¬ 
periments  of  Crookes,  its  discoverer,  prove  conclusively 
that  it  is  a  heavy  metal  belonging  to  the  lead  group. 
II.  The  metals  of  the  alkaline  earths,  —  barium,  stron¬ 
tium,  calcium,  magnesium.  These  metals,  with  the 
exception  of  magnesium,  which  seems  closely  allied  to 
zinc  in  many  of  its  properties,  decompose  water  at  all 
temperatures,  and  form  one  oxide  pretty  soluble  in 
water.  III.  Metals  of  the  earths,  —  aluminium,  gluci- 
num,  cerium,  and  several  others  of  great  rarity.  These 
oxides  are  insoluble  in  water;  and  they  do  not  decom¬ 
pose  water  at  ordinary  temperatures.  IV.  Metals  an¬ 
alogous  to  tin,  —  zinc,  cadmium,  cobalt,  nickel,  uranium, 
iron,  chromium,  manganese.  These  metals,  heated  to 
dull  redness,  decompose  the  vapor  of  water  when  trans¬ 
mitted  over  them,  becoming  converted  into  oxides  while 
hydrogen  escapes.  Three  of  them,  iron,  chromium,  and 
manganese,  form  powerful  acids.  V.  Metals  forming 
powerful  acids  with  oxygen,  —  tin,  titanium,  molybde¬ 
num,  tungsten,  vanadium,  arsenic,  antimony,  tellurium, 
and  one  or  two  more.  VI.  The  uext  group  contains 
bismuth,  copper,  lead,  and  thallium,  metals  which  exert 
no  decomposing  action  on  water,  even  at  a  full  red-heat 
They  form  strong  basic  oxides,  and  exhibit  a  strong  ten¬ 
dency  to  form  subsalts.  VII.  T1  e  last  group  contains 
the  noble  metals  —  mercury,  silver,  gold,  platinum,  and 
the  heavy  metals  associated  with  it.  These  metals  exhibit 
no  tendency  to  oxidize  in  air,  and  are  incapable  of  re¬ 
moving  the  oxygen  from  water,  even  at  high  tempera¬ 
tures. 

Met'al.  v.  a.  To  cover  or  sheathe  with  metal ;  as,  to 
metal  a  Bhip’s  bottom.  —  To  macadamize  with  broken 
stones,  as  roads,  Ac.  (Used  in  England.) 

Met'al,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  township  of  Franklin  co. ; 
pop.  about  1.600. 

Mctal'deliyde,  n.  [Gr.  meta,  beyond,  and  Eng.  alde¬ 
hyde]  (Chem.)  A  crystalline  substance  into  which 
aldehyde  is  partially  converted  when  kept  for  any 
length  of  time,  even  in  sealed  tubes.  M.  is  re-converted 
into  aldehyde  when  heated  to  400°  F.,  in  a  sealed  tube. 

Metalep'sis,  n.;  pi.  Metalepses,  n.  [Lat.,  from  Gr. 
■meta,  and  laubanein ,  to  take.]  (Rhet.)  The  continua¬ 
tion  of  a  trope  in  one  word  through  a  succession  of  sig¬ 
nifications,  or  the  union  of  two  or  more  tropes  of  a  dif¬ 
ferent  kind  in  one  word,  so  that  several  gradations  or 
intervening  senses  come  between  the  word  expressed 
and  the  thing  intended  by  it. 

Metalep'tic,  Metalep'tical,a.  Having  reference, 
or  pertaining  to  a  metalepsis ;  translative. — Transverse  ; 
as,  the  metaleptic  action  of  a  muscle.  —  Belonging  to, 
concerned  in,  or  induced  by  metalepsy,  or  displacement 
of  one  substance  by  another. 

Metalep'tirally,  adv.  By  transposition  or  substitu¬ 
tion. 

Met'alled,  a.  See  Mettled. 

Metafile,  a.  [Fr.  mitallique;  Lat.  metallicus.']  Per¬ 
taining  to  a  metal  or  metals;  consisting  of  or  contain¬ 
ing  metal;  partaking  of  the  characteristic  properties 
of  metals;  resembling  a  metal ;  as,  a  metallic  substance, 
metallic  ductility,  a  metallic  pencil 

M.  colors.  A  term  sometimes  applied  to  pigments  of 
mineral  origin,  to  distinguish  them  from  colors  derived 
from  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms.  Many  metals 
yield  colored  compounds  capable  of  being  employed  as 
pigments;  but  chromium,  copper,  lead,  and  iron  are 
especially  distinguished  for  the  valuable  colors  which 
they  produce. 

M.  paper.  A  kind  of  writing-paper  covered  with  pre¬ 
pared  size,  for  being  iueffaceably  written  upon  with  a 
pewter  pencil. 

Metal’lifactiire,  n.  [Lat.  metallum,  and  facere,  fac¬ 
tum,  to  make.]  Thatdepartment  of  practical  mechanics 
applying  to  the  production  and  fabrication  of  metals.  (R.) 

Metalliferous,  a.  [Lat.  metallum,  and  fero ,  to  pro¬ 
duce.]  Producing  or  yielding  metals ;  as,  metalliferous 
ores. 

Metal'llform,  a.  [L  at.  metallum,  and  forma,  form.] 
Resembling,  or  having  the  form  of  metallic  substances. 

Met'alline,  a.  Pertaining  to  a  metal;  consisting  of 
metal;  impregnated  with  metallic  qualities;  as ,me.tal- 
line  waters. 

Met'alling-,n.  (Naut.)  Process  or  operation  of  sheath¬ 
ing  with  metal ;  as,  metalling  of  a  ship’s  bottom. 

— In  England,  the  act  of  forming  the  surface  of  a  roadway 
with  small,  broken  stones,  Ac. ;  also,  the  materials  so 
employed. 

Mot 'a  I  list.  7i.  An  operator  or  worker  in  metals;  one 
skilled  in  metallurgy. 

Metalliza'tion,  n.  [Fr.  metallisation.]  Act  or  pro¬ 
cess  of  forming  into  a  metal ;  operation  of  giving  to  a 
substance  its  proper  metallic  properties. 

Met'allize,  v.  a.  [  Fr.  metal  User.]  To  form  into  metal; 
to  give  to  a  substance  its  proper  metallic  properties. 

Metalloch'roiny,  n.  [Gr.  metallon,  metal,  and  chro¬ 
ma,  color.]  Art,  process,  or  operation  of  coloring  metals. 

Metallo^'raphist,  n.  A  writer  on  metallurgy;  one 
who  treats  of  metals. 

Metallography,  n.  [Gr.  metallon,  metal,  and  gra¬ 
phein,  to  describe  ]  A  treatise  on  metals,  or  on  metallic 
substances. 

Met'alloid,  Metalloid'al,  a.  [Gr.  metallon,  and 
eidos,  torm.]  Having  a  form  or  appearance  like  that  of 
a  metal ;  belonging  to  the  metalloids. 

Met'alloid,  n.  [Fr.  metalloide.]  (Chem.)  A  term 
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sometimes  applied  to  the  inflammable  non-metallic 
bodies,  such  as  sulphur,  phosphorus,  Ac.,  or  sometimes 
to  ail  the  non-metallic  elements.  The  metallic  bases 
of  the  fixed  alkalies  and  alkaline  earths  were  atone 
time  called  metalloids,  in  consequence  probably  of  their 
low  specific  gravity. 

Metalloid  al,  a.  See  M etalloid. 

Metsillurgic,  (-ur'jik,)  Metallur  gical,  a.  [Fr. 
metallurgique.]  Pertaining,  or  having  reference  to 
metallurgy,  or  to  the  art  or  process  of  working  metals. 
Metallurgist,  n.  One  skilled  in  metallurgy;  a 
worker  in  metals. 

Met  allurgy,  n.  [Fr.  metallurgie ;  from  Gr.  metallon, 
a  metal,  and  ergon,  work.]  l  he  art  of  separating  metals 
from  their  ores,  and  from  other  compounds.  As  the  pro¬ 
cesses  vary  essentially  according  to  the  metals,  we  refer 
to  the  name  of  each  important  metal,  under  which  its 
process  of  extraction  will  be  found  described.  See  Iron, 
Gold,  Lead,  Ac. 

Metal  man,  ( met’al-man ,  or  m  et’l-man,)  n.;  pi.  Metal- 
men.  A  worker  in  metals;  a  metallurgist;  a  copper¬ 
smith;  a  brazier. 

Metamer'ic,  a.  [Gr.  met  a,  and  meras,  part.]  (Chen  i.) 
Applied  to  bodies  of  the  same  composition  and  atomic 
weight,  but  yet  differing  in  certain  of  their  properties. 
See  Metamerides. 

Metain  critic*,  n.  pi.  ( Chetn .)  A  class  of  compounds 
which  contain  the  same  centesimal  composition,  but 
differ  so  completely  in  their  physical  and  chemical 
characters  as  to  be  considered  distinct;  thus,  acetate  of 
methyl  and  formic  ether,  fruit,  sugar,  and  hydrated 
lactic  and  acetic  acid,  have  respectively  the  same  com¬ 
position  in  100  parts,  but  are  essentially  different  in 
their  properties.  The  formula;  adopted  for  the  first  two 
of  these  will  illustrate  this: 

Acetate  of  Methyl. 

C3H60,C4H6O,  =  (C6H,a04),  and 
Fannie  Ether. 

C«H100,C3H203  =  (C6Hl304) 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  that  the  ultimate  atoms  of  C, 
H.  and  0  are  grouped  together  in  two  different  ways.  ’ 
Mctamo'ra,  in  Illinois,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Woodford 
co.,  about  80  m.  N.  by  E.  of  Springfield.  Pop.  (1897)  780. 
Mctamora,  in  Indiana,  a  post-township  of  Franklin 
co.  Pop.  (1897)  970. 

Mctamora.  in  Michigan,  a  post-village  and  township 
of  Lapeer  co.  Pop.  u I  village  (1894  )  333. 

Metallic  ra,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Fulton  co.,  abt. 
20  m  W.  by  N.  of  Toledo. 

Metamorphic,  (-morfik,)  a.  [Gr.  meta,  change,  and 
morp/ie,  form.]  Liable  to  change  or  transition ;  vari¬ 
able;  mutable. 

AI.  rocks,  or  stratified  primary  rocks.  (Geol.)  The 
materials  of  the  earth's  crust  beneath  the  soil  are  called 
by  geologists  rock,  whether  they  are  hard  like  lime¬ 
stone  and  granite,  plastic  like  clay,  or  loose  like  sand  ; 
and  of  these  rocks  all  that  are  not  in  the  condition  in 
which  they  were  originally  accumulated,  must  be  re¬ 
garded  as  changed,  altered,  or  metamorphosed.  The 
latter  expression  is  technical,  and  means  that  a  definite 
change  has  taken  place  in  the  structure  of  the  material. 
As,  therefore,  all  mechanical  rocks  except  coral  lime¬ 
stones  have  originally  been  deposited  from  suspension 
or  solution  in  water,  and  therefore  in  the  form  of  mud, 
sand,  or  gravel  of  some  kind,  it  becomes  obvious,  when 
we  find  sandstones  and  limestones,  or  compacted  and 
bedded  clays,  containing  bands,  nodules,  and  crystals, 
that  a  change  has  passed  over  them.  They  are  no 
longer  mud,  but  have  assumed  a  new  existence  and  new 
conditions ;  in  a  word,  they  have  become  metamorphic 
rocks.  The  term  is  not  usually  so  widely  extended,  but 
it  is  clear  that  no  line  can  be  drawn.  Some  rocks  are 
so  little  altered  that  we  can  hardly  recognize  the 
change,  some  are  so  much  changed  that  we  can  hardly 
trace  ttie  original  form.  Very  extensive  metamorphoses 
can  take  place  without  obliterating  the  traces  of  organic 
origin.  >Iore  commonly,  only  those  rocks  are  spoken 
of  as  metamorphic  which  show  the  last  stage  of  a  tran¬ 
sition  to  crystalline  structure,  and  to  the  condition 
called  plutonic  or  igneous.  Such  are  marbles,  quartzites, 
slates,  micaceous  and  other  schists,  and  gneiss;  all  of 
these  being  rocks  in  which  the  evidences  of  original 
aqueous  origin  are  nearly  or  entirely  lost.  Regarded 
in  this  light,  metamorphic  rocks  form  a  class  of  rocks 
distinct  from  aqueous,  from  volcanic  or  recent  igneous, 
and  from  plutonic  or  ancient  igneous.  So  many  doubt¬ 
ful  rocks  have,  however,  on  further  examination,  turned 
out  to  be  metamorphic,  that  possibly  all  rocks  not  actu¬ 
ally  showing  marks  of  igneous  agency  may  be  found  to 
belong  to  this  important  and  large  group. 

Metamorphism.  n.  (Geol.)  The  state  or  quality 
of  being  metamorphic. 

Mctainor'phist.  n.  (Theol.)  A  believer  in  the  trans¬ 
formation  of  Christ's  body  into  the  Deity  at  the  Ascension. 

Metaniorpliize.  (-moFfiz,)  v.  a.  See  Metamor¬ 
phose,  q.  v. 

Mctamor  pilose,  v.  a.  [Fr.  mUarnorphoser ;  Gr. 
metamorpho — omai,  to  be  transformed  —  meta,  denoting 
change,  and  morph-e,  form,  shape.]  To  change  into  a 
different  form  ;  to  transform  ;  to  transmute  ;  to  transub¬ 
stantiate:  and,  colloquially,  to  transmogrify. 

'  And  earth  was  metamorphosed  into  raan.?*  —  Dryden. 

— n.  Same  as  Metamorphosis,  q.  v. 

Mctamor'plioser,  n.  One  who  transforms  or  meta¬ 
morphoses.  • 

Mctumor'phosic,  (-fo-sik.)  a.  Changing  the  shape 
or  form;  transmuting  or  transforming. 

Metamor'pliosis.  Metamorphose,  re.;  pi. 
Metamorphoses.  [Gr.  metamorphosis  ]  Transformation; 
change  of  form  or  shape.  —  The  ancients  held  two  kinds 
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of  M.,  —  the  one  real,  the  other  apparent.  The  M.  of 
Jupiter  into  a  bull,  and  of  Minerva  into  an  old  woman, 
were  only  apparent;  while  the  transformations  of  Ly- 
caon  into  a  wolf,  and  of  Arachne  into  a  spider,  were 
held  to  be  real  metamorphoses.  The  idea  of  it.  presents 
a  great  charm  to  the  active  imagination  of  nations  in 
the  first  stages  of  their  history  ;  and  early  man,  unable, 
from  his  limited  knowledge,  to  refer  the  changes  of 
nature  to  their  proper  causes,  allowed  his  imagination 
to  ascribe  these  mysteries  to  M.  Most  of  the  ancient 
metamorphoses  include  some  allegorical  meaning. 
Ovid’s  collection  of  narratives  respecting  the  change 
wrought  by  the  power  of  the  gods  of  Greece  and  Rome, 
is  a  history  of  transformations  poetically  related.  In 
Natural  History,  the  word  At.  is  occasionally  applied  to 
any  change  in  the  organization  of  matter ;  as,  for  in¬ 
stance,  the  transformation  of  food  or  rain  into  animal 
or  vegetable  organic  substances  ;  but  the  term  is  more 
strictly  applied  to  those  sudden  changes  in  the  form  of 
things  which  are  so  obvious  and  interesting  to  even  the 
unscientific  observer;  as  the  change  of  the  pupa  into  a 
butterfly,  to  quote  an  instance  from  the  insect  world. 
See  Insect. 

Meta  pa,  a  town  of  Guatemala,  of  Central  America, 
on  a  lake  of  the  same  name,  abt.  20  m.  S.S.E.  of  the  city 
of  Guatemala;  pop.  9,000. 

Metaphor,  (met'a-fnr,)  n.  [Fr.  milaphore ;  Gr.  meta- 
phora — meta,  over,  and  phero,  to  carry.  See  Bear.] 
(Rhet.)  A  figure  which  consists  in  the  application  of  a 
word  in  some  other  than  its  ordinary  use,  on  account  of 
some  applicability  or  resemblance  between  the  two 
objects  ;  thus,  it  we  call  a  hero  a  lion,  a  shrewd,  crafty 
fellow  a  fox,  a  minister  a  pillar  of  the  state,  &c.,  we 
speak  metaphorically.  Brevity  and  power  are  the  charac¬ 
teristic  excellencies  of  the  metaphor  ;  novelty  shows  the 
original  wit;  but  metaphors  indulged  in  merely  for  the 
sake  of  unexpected  contrast,  frequently  prove  more 
allied  to  the  ridiculous  than  the  sublime,  and  ought  to 
be  but  rarely  used. 

Mctaplior'ic,  Metaphor  ical,  a.  [Fr.  mftapho- 
rique.]  Pertaining  or  having  reference  to  metaphor; 
comprising,  or  characterized  by  metaphor  ;  figurative  ; 
tropical ;  not  literal ;  as,  a  metaphorical  mode  of  ex¬ 
pression. 

Metaphorically,  adv.  In  a  metaphorical  or  figura¬ 
tive  manner;  not  literally. 

Metaplior'icalness,  «.  State  or  quality  of  being 
metaphorical. 

Met'aphorist,  n.  One  who  makes  or  indulges  in 
metaphors. 

Metapliosplior'ic  Acid,  n.  (Chem.)  A  term  by 
which  some  chemists  designate  the  protohydrated  phos¬ 
phoric  acid  —  HOjPOj.  The  salts  of  this  acid  are  mono¬ 
basic. 

Met  aphrase,  (-frdz,)  n.  [Gr.  metaphrasis — meta,  de¬ 
noting  change,  and  phrasis,  a  speaking,  a  phrase,  from 
phrazo,  to  speak.  See  Phrase.]  A  translation  from  one 
language  into  another,  phrase  for  phrase,  or  word  for 
word  ;  a  literal  or  verbal  translation. 

"  This  translation  is  not  so  loose  as  paraphrase,  nor  so  close  as 
metaphrase.”  —  Dryden. 

— A  phrase  capping  another  by  way  of  rejoinder ;  a 
repartee. 

“  The  manly  art  of  phrase  and  metaphrase."  —  E.  B.  Browning. 

Metaph'rasis,  n.  Metaphrase. 

Met'aplirast,  n.  One  who  translates  from  one  lan¬ 
guage  into  another  literally,  or  word  for  word. 

Mctaphrastic,  Mctaphras  t  ical.  o  Literal  in 
translation. 

Metaphysic.  Metaphysical.  ( fiz'ik ,)  a.  [Fr. 
metaphysique.]  Pertaining  o.'  having  reference  to  met¬ 
aphysics.  —  According  to  the  laws,  rules,  or  principles 
o(  metaphysics;  as,  metaphysical  deduction. 
Metaphysically,  adv.  In  the  manner  of  metaphys¬ 
ical  science. 

Metaphysician,  (-fi-zish'an.)  n.  [Fr.  metaphysicien .] 
One  who  is  versed  in  metaphysics,  or  metaphysical  sci¬ 
ence. 

Metaph'ysis,  n.  [Gr.  meta.  and  physis,  growth.] 
Transformation ;  change  of  form  or  shape. 
Metaphysics,  (met-a-fiz’iks,)  n.sing.  [Gr.  metata  phy- 
sika,  a  w  ord  probably  manufactured  by  Androuious  Rho- 
dicu8,  the  first  editorof  Aristotle.]  (Philos.)  When  taken 
in  its  widest  signification,  this  term  is  applied  to  the  phi¬ 
losophy  of  mind  in  general.  Considered  in  its  more  spe¬ 
cial  senses,  it  is  synonymous  with  (1)  Psychology,  or 
that  branch  of  science  which  deals  particularly  with  the 
manifestations  or  phenomena  of  mind ;  and  (2)  with  On¬ 
tology,  as  it  is  called,  or  with  the  rational  inferences  to 
he  derived  from  those  phenomena.  Thus,  the  term  is 
properly  applied  to  two  sets  of  mental  manifestations. — 
to  phenomenal  psychology  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  in¬ 
ferential  psychology  on  the  other.  In  the  former  de¬ 
partment,  the  phenomena  of  facts  of  consciousness  may 
be  studied  in  themselves  simply  as  such  and  such  men¬ 
tal  appearances,  or  they  may  be  studied  in  their  neces¬ 
sary  and  universal  manifestations  as  such  and  such  laws 
of  mind.  In  the  latter,  again,  or  the  science  of  being, 
as  it  has  been  called,  the  facts  of  consciousness,  as  such, 
simply  form  the  groundwork  of  legitimate  conclusions 
respecting  the  existence  of  something  out  of  and  beyond 
their  own  immediate  phenomena.  The  one,  indeed,  clas¬ 
sifies  mental  modes  and  their  laws,  the  other  investi¬ 
gates,  so  far  as  this  can  be  done,  the  existences  of  self, 
the  world,  and  Deity.  It  must  be  distinctly  understood, 
from  first  to  last,  that  the  science  of  being,  properly  so 
called,  can  make  no  pretensions  to  a  deductive  d  priori 
knowledge  of  its  objects.  The  human  mind  can  and 
does  logically  know  nothing  of  tilings  in  themselves  ; 
mind,  or  matter,  or  Deity,  per  se,  can  only  be  known,  if 
known  at  all,  by  man,  from  the  phenomena  or  mani¬ 


festations  which  each  respectively  casts  on  the  mirrof 
ot  the  human  consciousness.  It  is  simply  by  the  effects 
revealed  to  us  by  such  objects  that  their  existence  can 
approxiinatively  he  concluded.  If  certain  appearances 
come  to  light  iu  the  soil  of  the  mind,  certain  inferences 
are,  and  even  must  he,  made  from  those  appearances  re¬ 
specting  the  existences  that  are  implied  by  them.  In  a 
word,  no  rational  induction  of  the  mental  phenomena, 
legitimately  considered  and  followed  out,  can  help  land¬ 
ing  the  investigator  in  the  heart  of  conclusions,  or  at 
least  surmises,  respecting  the  existence  of  the  soul,  of 
the  universe,  and  ot  God.  So  much  for  the  science  of 
being,  or  metaphysics  proper.  To  take  up  now  psychol¬ 
ogy  proper.  It  was  customary  in  Europe,  previous 
to  the  time  of  Kant,  to  resolve  all  the  phenomena  of  the 
human  mind  either  into  Understanding  and  Will,  or, 
which  was  hardly  a  preferable  arrangement  of  them,  to 
classify  them  into  the  Intellectual  and  Active  powers. 
The  former  terminology  was  inherited  by  Locke  from 
the  Middle  Ages  ;  the  latter,  Reid  and  Stewart  did  noth¬ 
ing  to  purify.  Kant  was  the  first  to  arrange  the  phe¬ 
nomena  of  consciousness  into  Cognition  or  Knowledge, 
Feeling  and  Desire,  and  Will.  This  threefold  classifica¬ 
tion  was  considered  so  happy  by  philosophers,  that  every 
one  of  any  distinction  immediately  adopted  it  as  soon  as 
it  came  to  his  knowledge.  Consciousness,  it  must  be 
remarked,  is  by  no  means  one  of  those  faculties.  It  is, 
properly,  the  mind  itself  in  such  or  such  a  state  or  con¬ 
dition  of  activity  or  passivity.  Consciousness  belongs 
equally  to  eacli  and  to  all  of  the  above  threefold  set  of 
phenomena.  If  I  know,  I  must  be  conscious  of  know¬ 
ing;  it  I  feel,  I  must  he  conscious  of  feeling;  if  I  will, 
I  must  be  conscious  of  willing.  Thus,  consciousness  is 
the  condition  ot  all  mental  energy.  A  philosophv  of 
consciousness  is  all  hut  a  philosophy  of  the  mind,  and 
mind  and  consciousness  are  often  used  synonymously. 
The  following  is  Sir  William  Hamilton’s  distribution  of 
consciousness  or  mind:  1.  Facts.  Phenomena,  Empirical 
Psychology  ;  and  under  these  he  would  consider  the 
Cognitions,  Feelings,  and  Conative  Powers  of  W’ill  and 
Desire.  2.  Laws.  Nomology,  Rational  Psychology ;  ami 
under  these  he  would  consider  the  laws  of  our  Cogni¬ 
tions  (or  Logic),  the  laws  of  our  Feelings  or  ^Esthetics 
(or  the  Beautiful,  Ac.),  and  the  laws  of  our  Conations  or 
Moral  Philosophy  (or  Ethics),  and  Political  Philosophy. 
3.  Results.  Ontology,  Inferential  Psychology;  and 
under  these  he  would  consider  the  Being  of  God,  and 
the  Immortality  of  the  Soul,  Ac.  As  these  subjects 
have  been,  or  are  to  be,  taken  up  in  this  book,  the  only 
subject  that  now  remains  is  the  facts  of  consciousness 
themselves.  Consciousness  in  itself,  and  in  its  spheres 
of  application,  has  a  double  potency,  a  twofold  region 
over  which  it  rules.  There  is  an  internal  and  an  exter¬ 
nal  consciousness, —  the  one  taking  cognizance  of  all 
our  mental  states,  properly  so  called,  the  other  taking 
cognizance,  through  the  senses,  of  the  outer  world,  and 
the  peculiar  forms  of  external  perception.  Sensation 
proper  is  the  consciousness  which  we  have  of  certain 
affections  of  our  bodily  organism,  and  usually  ascribes 
to  the  outer  world  the  source  or  cause  of  those  affec¬ 
tions.  Perception  proper,  again,  is  the  consciousness 
which  we  have  of  our  bodily  organism,  — as  extended, 
figured,  and  so  forth,  and  in  and  through  this  conscious¬ 
ness,  the  immediate  apprehension  of  an  external  mate¬ 
rial  world.  Thus,  sensation  is  the  consciousness  which 
we  have  of  the  secondary  qualities  of  matter,  as  they 
are  called,  namely,  color,  taste,  flavor,  savor,  and  sound  : 
and  perception  is  the  consciousness  which  we  possess 
of  the  primary  qualities  of  matter;  viz.,  extensibil¬ 
ity,  divisibility,  size,  density  or  rarity,  shape,  situation, 
and  so  forth.  Sensation  and  perception  co-exist  in  an 
inverse  ratio,  as  Sir  William  Hamilton  has  shown,  in 
each  of  the  five  senses.  In  the  senses  of  smell  and 
taste,  for  example,  the  sensational  or  subjective  element 
is  so  obtrusive  as  to  be  universally  regarded  as  quite 
special.  Again,  those  of  hearing,  sight,  and  touch  are 
nearly  as  universally,  though  not  quite  so  correctly,  re¬ 
garded  as  objective  or  perceptional.  In  other  terms, 
the  senses  of  smell  and  taste  are  usually  regarded  as 
vehicles  of  pleasure  and  pain,  while  the  senses  of  hear¬ 
ing,  sight,  and  touch  are  viewed  as  informing  us  respect¬ 
ing  the  material  attributes  of  sound,  color,  and  resist¬ 
ance.  Yet  the  latter  quality  —  that  of  resistance  —  be¬ 
longs  more  peculiarly  and  obtrusively  to  the  locomotive 
faculty,  as  it  has  been  called,  or  the  power  which  the 
living  body  possesses  of  removal  from  one  position  or 
state  to  another.  It  is  this  faculty  which  first  informs 
us  immediately  of  the  existence  of  an  extra-organic 
world.  The  external  world,  previous  to  the  exercise  of 
this  power,  is  wholly  intro-organic;  but  as  soon  as 
the  will  chooses  to  exert  its  energy,  we  are  imme¬ 
diately  conscious  of  something  offering  a  resistance 
to  it,  and  to  the  locomotive  power  at  one  and  the 
same  time.  In  addition  to  the  five  senses  there  is 
sometimes  recognized  a  muscular  sense,  or  the  pe¬ 
culiar  consciousness  we  experience  on  the  movement 
of  a  limb.  Such  are  the  feelings  of  lassitude,  of  fa¬ 
tigue,  *f  ennui,  of  restlessness.  This  sense,  it  is  obvi¬ 
ous,  can  give  us  no  information  of  anything  save  the 
special  states  of  our  own  nervous  organism.  There  is  a 
seventh  sense,  the  tactus  venereus,  as  Julius  Scaliger 
called  it,  which  is  obtrusively  subjective.  In  addition 
to  the  primary  and  original  powers  possessed  by  the 
senses,  there  is  a  secondary  or  acquired  power,  which 
some  of  them  obtain  by  the  education  of  experience. 
Such  are  the  knowledge  of  distance  and  of  solidity, 
which  every  one  of  ns  at  first  sight  ascribes  to  the  sense 
of  sight,  and  which  is  no  less  demonstrably  certain  to 
be  derived  originally  from  the  sense  of  touch.  It  is 
only  by  a  series  of  oft-repeated  judgments  respecting 
ttie  color  and  the  comparative  size  of  objects,  that  we 
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learn  to  ascribe  to  each  somethin!:  like  its  proper  dis-i 
tance  and  size,  and  this  always  at  first  in  conjunction 
with  the  sense  of  touch.  It  has  been  already  observed 
that  consciousness  properly  belongs  to  whatever  occu¬ 
pies  the  regards  of  the  mind,  be  it  an  external  object  or 
an  internal  one, —  a  thought,  a  feeling,  or  a  volition. 
Consciousness  is  in  every  mind  occasionally  clear  or  in¬ 
distinct.  according  to  the  degree  of  attention  which  is 
given  to  the  objects  of  consciousness.  Are  the  objects 
of  consciousness  indistinct?  This  arises, cseteris paribus, 
from  the  degree  of  attention  being  obstructed  and  faint 
which  is  brought  to  bear  on  those  objects.  Are  the  ob¬ 
jects  of  consciousness  clear?  This  arises  from  the  de¬ 
gree  of  attention  given  to  them  being  intense  and  free. 
It  is  impossible  here  to  pursue  the  subject  of  indistinct 
or  unconscious  states  of  mind,  but  thuse  who  are  curi¬ 
ous  will  find  much  interesting  speculation  on  an  ob¬ 
scure  subject  in  the  *•  petites  perceptions  ”  of  Leibnitz, 
and  the  •*  latent  modifications”  of  Sir  William  Hamilton. 
Attention  then  may  be  defined  as  consciousness  in  pur¬ 
suit  of  a  definite  object,  or  consciousness  intensified. 
And  it  is  to  be  observed  that  attention  often  exists 
to  a  high  degree  where  volition  has  no  place  whatever. 
Such,  for  example,  as  when  one  is  excited  by  some  vio¬ 
lent  passion,  it  is  notorious  that  the  will,  exert  itself 
how  it  may,  cannot  withdraw  the  mind  from  fixing  its 
most  earnest  attention  on  the  object  of  admiration  or 
dislike,  until  the  passion  has  in  some  degree  cooled.  Of 
course,  where  the  will  and  the  attention  go  together,  or 
where  the  will  and  the  desire  point  in  the  same  direc¬ 
tion,  it  is  then  that  we  may  be  said  really  to  be  con¬ 
scious  of  the  objects  which  occupy  us.  Attention,  then, 
being  necessary  to  every  act  of  consciousness,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  to  every  clear  and  distinct  act,  these  two  pow¬ 
ers  taken  together  constitute  the  acquisitive  power  of 
the  mind.  But  if  the  mind  were  destitute  of  any  power 
of  retaining  its  acquired  perceptions,  all  knowledge,  and 
even  all  consciousness,  save  of  the  most  transitory  kind, 
would  be  utterly  impossible.  So  also  would  it  be  if  the 
mind  were  destitute  of  any  power  of  reproducing  its 
ideas,  and  of  representing  them  when  they  were  sum¬ 
moned  before  its  bar.  Thus  we  havo,  by  the  combina¬ 
tion  of  retention  and  recollection,  the  faculty  of  memory, 
as  ordinarily  understood.  And  it  may  be  observed,  that 
it  is  very  probable  that  no  object  which  has  once  occu¬ 
pied  the  distinct  consciousness  of  any  mind  can  ever  be 
entirely  effaced.  We  cannot  often  recollect  at  the  mo¬ 
ment  something  that  we  are  assured  our  memory  has 
got  stored  away  in  some  out-of-the-way  recess,  and  the 
chances  are  that  we  shall  stumble  over  this  very  thing 
that  we  are  in  search  of,  — it  may  be  days,  months,  or 
years  after.  It  is  the  recollective  power  that  we  all  are 
more  or  less  deficient  in  much  more  than  the  retentive. 
Again,  if  I  try,  through  my  memory,  to  recall  some  event 
or  scene  in  which  I  am  interested,  the  mind  must  have 
some  where  or  place  to  put  that  which  is  summoned  be¬ 
fore  its  consciousness.  It  must  either  hold  it  in  the 
grasp  of  the  pure  intellect,  or,  if  being  picturable,  it 
must  be  handed  over  to  the  imagination.  If  the  former, 
it  belongs  properly  to  the  intuitive  and  symbolical 
knowledge  of  logic;  if  the  latter,  it  is  properly  the 
work  of  fancy.  Dr.  Mansel,  of  Oxford,  combines  both 
powers  under  the  general  head  of  representative  con¬ 
sciousness,  without  apparently  discriminating  very 
sharply  in  this  relation  the  conceptive  power  of  the 
mind  from  the  power  of  forming  pictures.  (For  con¬ 
ception.  judgment,  and  reasoning,  see  Logic.)  As 
closely  connected  with  the  phenomena  of  memory 
and  imagination,  we  have  the  laws  of  mental  suggestion 
or  association,  not  only  as  lying  very  near  the  foun¬ 
dation  of  those  faculties,  but  ruling  in  a  large  measure 
the  entire  territories  of  the  mind  ;  for  suggestion  holds 
sw'ay  over  all  its  phenomena,  except  those  that  come 
under  tire  category  of  necessary  truths.  A  syllogism 
affords  a  convenient  example  in  logic;  and  the  relations 
of  parent  and  child,  of  greater  and  less,  and  of  cause 
and  effect,  are  instances  in  metaphysics.  There  is,  prob¬ 
ably,  no  subject  that  has  called  forth  more  of  the  at¬ 
tention  of  the  highest  minds  in  speculative  philosophy 
than  this  very  one  of  suggestion.  Without  going  into  the 
history  of  the  subject,  it  can  only  be  observed  that  proba¬ 
bly  the  subject  has  been  t  reated  best  by  Aristotle,  Hobbes, 
Hume,  and  Sir  Win.  Hamilton.  The  views  of  the  latter 
respecting  the  phenomena  of  association  are  that  they 
resolve  themselves  into  the  special  laws  of — 1,  repeti¬ 
tion  ;  2,  indirect  remembrance;  and  3,  preference.  This 
appears  to  be  the  most  complete  analysis  which  those 
laws  have  yet  received.  1.  The  law  of  repetition  runs 
thus:  Thoughts  co-identical  in  mode,  but  differing  in 
time,  tend  to  suggest  each  other.  2.  The  law  of  indirect 
remembrance  is  that  thoughts  once  co-identical  in  time, 
are  —  differing  as  they  may  among  themselves  —  again 
suggestive  of  each  other,  and  that  in  the  mutual  order 
which  they  originally  held.  3.  The  law  of  preference  is 
this,  that  thoughts  are  suggested,  not  merely  by  a  gen¬ 
eral  relation  between  each  other,  but  in  proportion  to 
the  interest  these  thoughts  have  to  the  individual  mind. 
(See  Association.  For  analysis  of  the  passions,  emo¬ 
tions,  desires,  the  moral  faculty,  and  the  will,  the  reader 
is  referred  to  the  article  Ethics.)  There  are  certain  j 
facts  of  consciousness  of  a  necessary  character,  that,  j 
though  at  first  mainly  derived  through  experience,  yet, 
when  once  acquired,  possess  an  irresistible  truth.  These  j 
are  what  are  called  a,  priori  truths  in  the  Kantian  and 
modern  philosophy,  as  contrasted  with  those  other 
branches  of  knowledge  which  we  derive  wholly  through 
experience,  and  which  receive  the  name  of  a  posteriori. 
Such  are,  to  take  the  easiest  instance,  the  truths  of 
arithmetic,  geometry,  logic,  Ac.  No  conceivable  power 
can  make  us,  as  weareat  present  constituted, —  anil  this 
is  all  that  psychology  troubles  itself  about, —think  of  two 


and  two  as  being  anything  else  than  four,  or  that  two 
straight  Hues,  by  any  possibility,  can  inclose  a  space,  or 
that  the  same  individual  can  be  both  tall  and  short  at 
the  same  time,  judged  by  a  single  standard  of  height. 
It  is  quite  the  reverse  with  such  a  truth  as  that  day  and 
night  succeed  each  other  every  twenty-four  hours;  for 
we  have  only  to  go  to  Lapland  to  find  that  truth  no 
longer  holding.  The  former  are  nec'essary  or  d  priori 
truths,  the  latter  is  a  contingent  or  d  posteriori  one. 
Now,  the  laws  of  association,  which  have  just  been  con¬ 
sidered,  while  they  can  readily  afford  explanations  of  the 
contingent  facts  of  consciousness,  can  give  no  clue  at  all 
to  an  explanation  of  those  necessary  ones.  One  is  not 
a  whit  surer  that  two  and  two  make  four,  after  the  hun¬ 
dredth  experiment,  than  he  was  after  the  first;  which 
is  not  the  case  where  suggestion  holds  sway.  Do  I  know 
any  better  after  having  examined  a  thousand  objects, 
that  the  qualities  of  each  and  all  of  them  express  to 
consciousness  as  many  distinct  substances,  than  I  did 
after  examining  the  first  object?  Do  I  know  any  better 
after  observing  a  thousand  changes,  that  each  and  all 
of  them  imply  a  cause,  than  I  did  after  witnessing  the 
first  change  with  intelligence?  Can  my  knowledge  of 
the  fact  that  ingratitude  is  at  all  times  worthy  of  con¬ 
demnation  be  said  to  be  improved  by  my  yeai  s  ?  Are 
not  each  and  all  of  those  truths  incontestable  once  and 
forever?  Those  judgments  which  seem  to  possess  this 
quality  of  necessity,  which  no  theory  of  the  laws  of 
suggestion  can  explain,  are  reducible  to  three  heads:  — 
1.  Logical  judgments,  springingfrom  the  laws  of  identity, 
contradiction,  and  excluded  middle,  are  wholly  of  this 
class.  Such  are  the  truths  of  arithmetic  and  geometry ; 
as,  the  sums  of  equals  are  themselves  equal,  and  two 
straight  lines  cannot  inclose  a  space.  Dr.  Mansel,  in  his 
“  Metaphysics,”  ranks  the  latter  judgment  under  the 
head  of  mathematical  judgments,  as  distinguished  from 
logical  ones;  but  there  appears  to  be  no  necessity  for 
this,  as  the  judgment  is  wholly  explicable  on  the  logical 
principle  of  contradiction.  Mathematical  judgments 
are  only  logical  ones  applied  to  continuous  or  discrete 
quantity.  2.  Metaphysical  judgments  expressing  an 
apparently  necessary  relation  between  what  is  known 
and  what  is  unknown ;  as  that  every  quality  implies  a 
substance  in  which  it  inheres,  and  that  every  change 
implies  some  cause.  Such  are  the  laws,  when  carried 
into  their  highest  development,  on  which  hang  entirely 
our  beliefs  of  the  permanent  existence  and  identity  of 
the  human  self,  of  the  permanence  and  reality  of  the 
outer  world,  and  of  the  perpetual  existence  of  a  Maker 
of  both  the  outer  world  and  the  inner.  3.  Moral 
judgments,  or  such  as  state  the  immutable  obligation 
of  certain  courses  of  conduct,  —  as.  Be  just,  be  kind, 
be  courageous,  be  honest,  be  grateful,  —  are,  so  far  as 
we  can  see  —  and  that  is  all  that  psychology  has  to  do 
with  —  altogether  incontestable.  There  is  no  man  in 
his  senses  who  would  impose  on  his  fellow  the  general 
obligation  “  be  unjust,”  however  many  men  our  law- 
courts  may  find  to  transgress  the  general  obligation  in 
special  instances.  If  the  mind  possesses  necessary  and 
universal  truths,  a  question  of  some  interest  here 
arises.  Can  we  hereby  transcend  the  experience  of 
consciousness,  transcend,  indeed,  the  bonds  of  all  possi¬ 
ble  experience?  Necessity  not  being  a  result  of  experi¬ 
ence,  arising,  indeed,  from  the  application  of  certain 
native  principles  of  the  mind  to  the  facts  or  phenomena 
of  consciousness,  at  first  sight  would  seem  to  warrant 
a  belief  that  by  those  very  principles  of  universality 
and  necessity  which  have  just  been  evolved,  it  is  possi¬ 
ble  for  thought  to  contemplate  in  their  realities  those 
truths  which  transcend  experience.  Let  us  reflect. 
We  have  never  seen  a  perfect  geometrical  surface,  or 
that  perns  asinorum  of  schoolboys,  a  perfect  point  or 
line.  Yet  how  readily  we  can  abstract  from  the  wood 
or  paper,  on  which  such  objects  are  usually  presented 
to  us,  the  material  element  which  clogs  the  apprehen¬ 
sion,  and  seize  upon  the  pure  point,  line,  surface,  which 
lurk  behind.  Now.  no  one  requires  to  be  told  that  for 
the  exercise  of  such  abstraction,  the  necessary  concep¬ 
tion  of  pure  space  is  essential.  What  does  this  show 
us?  It  shows  that  there  must  always  be  a  basis  for  the 
necessary  truth  to  work  upon,  and  that  it  is  wholly  a 
mental  element  which  is  gained  by  the  application  of 
such  truths.  Wo  have  experience  of  nothing  but  finite 
and  relative  objects,  as  we  had  experience  just  now  only 
of  material  surfaces.  Have  we  any  faculty  or  faculties 
which  will  enable  us  to  transcend  those  limited  objects, 
and  enable  us  to  contemplate  infinitude  and  absolute 
existence?  If  we  weigh  those  necessary  truths  one  by 
one,  we  shall  find  no  warrant  for  maintaining  that  logic 
can  give  us  such  powers;  and  the  question  is,  can  meta¬ 
physics  or  ethics  do  so  ?  But  when  we  put  logic  out 
of  court,  we  put  comprehensions,  clear  and  distinct,  out 
of  court  along  with  it.  What  then  remains  ?  Nothing 
but  belief.  Logic  deals  wholly  with  the  comprehensible ; 
ontology  deals  wholly  with  belief.  We  cannot  compre¬ 
hend  things  in  themselves,  yet  we  all  believe  in  them. 
Experience  rules  logic ;  ontology  rules  the  highest  beliefs 
we  possess. 

Met'a|)lasm,  n.  [Gr.  metuplasmos,  from  plassn,  I 
form.}  ( Gram.)  A  general  term,  comprehending  all 
those  figures  of  diction  which  consist  in  alterations  of 
the  letters  or  syllables  of  a  word  ;  taking  place  in  three 
ways,  —  by  augmentation,  diminution,  or  immutation. 
1.  Augmentation  in  the  beginning,  prosthesis :  in  the 
middle,  epenthesis  ;  at  the  end,  paragoge.  ;  to  which  may 
be  added  diccresis,  adding  to  the  number  of  syllables  by 
the  resolution  of  a  diphthong  2.  Diminution,  at  the  be¬ 
ginning,  aphseresis ;  in  the  middle,  syncope ;  at  the  end, 
apocope;  by  contraction  of  two  vowels,  synseresis.  3.  Im- 
muta  tion, an  titftws, signifying  the  change  of  one  letter  for 
another ;  metathesis,  transposition  of  the-order  of  letters. 


>1  a po|)li  y sis.  n.  [Gr.  meta,  and  apophusis,  a  pro¬ 
cess.)  (Anat.)  The  exogenous  process  commonly  situ¬ 
ated  between  the  diapophysis  and  anterior  zygapoph- 
yses  ;  in  the  human  skeleton  it  is  best  developed  in  the 
last  dorsal  and  first  lumbar  vertebrae;  the  metapoph- 
yses  are  developed  more,  and  from  more  numerous  ver¬ 
tebra;,  in  most  of  the  inferior  mammalia,  arriving  at 
their  maximum  of  length  in  the  armadillos,  in  which 
they  equal  the  neural  spines  in  length  in  the  posterior 
dorsal  and  lumbar  vertebra;.  They  relate  in  these  sin¬ 
gular  quadrupeds  to  the  support  of  the  carapace,  the 
neural  spines  representing  the  king-posts,  and  the  meta- 
pophyses  the  tie-beams,  in  the  architecture  of  a  roof. 

Metasta'aio,  Pietro  Antonio  Domenico  Buonaven- 
tura,  ( mai-tas-ta' se-o ,)  an  eminent  Italian  poet,  b  at 
Assisi,  1698,  was  the  son  of  a  common  soldier,  named 
Trapassi.  When  he  was  only  10  years  of  age,  his  talents 
of  extemporizing  in  verse  attracted  the  notice  of  the 
celebrated  Gravina,  who  took  him  under  his  protection, 
called  him  (by  a  translation  of  his  name  into  Greek) 
M.,  paid  great  attention  to  his  education,  and  on  his 
death,  in  1717,  left  him  his  whole  estate.  The  young 
poet,  being  thus  placed  in  an  easy  condition,  devoted 
himself  to  his  favorite  study,  and,  under  the  guidance 
of  the  celebrated  singer,  Maria  Romatiina  (afterwards 
Bulgarelli),  created  the  modern  Italian  opera.  Charles 
VI.  invited  him  to  Vienna,  in  1729,  aud  appointed  him 
poet-laureate,  with  a  pension  of  4,000  guilders.  Thence¬ 
forward  no  gala  took  place  at  court  which  was  not 
graced  by  his  verses.  The  Empress  Maria  Theresa  be¬ 
stowed  upon  him  magnificent  presents,  as  also  did  Fer¬ 
dinand  VI.,  king  of  Spain.  Thus  honored  and  beloved, 
his  life  presented  a  calm  uniformity  for  half  a  century, 
during  which  period  he  retained  the  favor  of  the  impe¬ 
rial  family  undiminished,  his  extraordinary  talents  be¬ 
ing  admirably  seconded  by  the  tenor  of  his  private 
character,  and  his  constant  observance  of  the  conven¬ 
tional  proprieties  of  high  life.  He  composed  no  less 
than  26  operas  and  8  sacred  dramas,  besides  innumera¬ 
ble  minor  pieces.  The  poetical  characteristics  of  M  are 
sweetness,  correctness,  purity,  gentle  pathos,  aud  ele¬ 
vated  sentiment.  D.  1782. 

Metas'tasis.  n. ;  pi.  Mitastases.  [Gr.,  change  of  po¬ 
sition.]  (Med.)  The  transference  or  translation  of  a 
disease  from  otie  part  of  the  body  to  another;  as  when 
a  cutaneous  eruption  is  suddenly  checked  by  exposure 
to  cold,  and  the  disease  attacks  a  deep-seated  part ;  or, 
in  gout,  where  the  disease  suddenly  shifts  from  the  foot 
to  the  stomach,  or  some  other  internal  part. 

M«?tastat'lc,  a.  Occasioned  by  metastasis;  as,  a  met¬ 
astatic  tumor. 

Metatar'sal,  a.  Belonging  to  the  metatarsus;  as, 

metatarsal  bones. 

Metatar  mum,  n.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  meta,  and  tarsns,  the 
flat  part  of  the  foot;  Fr.  mitatarse.]  (Anat.)  The  up¬ 
per  part  of  the  foot,  from  the  toes  to  the  instep. 

Metatartar'ic  Acid.  n.  (Chem.)  One  of  the  two 
acids  produced  when  tartaric  acid  is  heated  at  about 
340°  F.  It  has  the  same  formula  as  tartaric  acid,  but 
cannot  be  crystallized. 

Ilctat li  csis,  n. ;  pi.  Metatheses.  [Fr .m6tastf.se;  Or. 
metathesis — meta,  over,  and  tithemi,  to  place,  set.  See 
Thesis.]  (Gram.)  The  transposition  of  the  letters  of  a 
word,  a  process  not  unfreqtiently  exhibited  in  the  words 
of  kindred  languages,  as  in  the  German  ross,  English 
horse. 

Metatho'rax,  n.  [Fr.,  from  Gr.  meta,  beyond,  and 
thorax,  the  chest.]  (Zool.)  The  final  or  posterior  seg¬ 
ment  of  the  insectile  thorax. 

>I«t'afrome,  n.  [Gr.  meta,  and  tome,  an  incision.] 
(Arch.)  The  interstice  from  one  dentil  to  another. 

Meta’yer.  n.  [Fr.,  from  L.  Lat.  medietarius — Lat.  me- 
dius,  middle.]  In  France  and  Italy,  a  farmer  or  agri¬ 
culturist  who  is  supplied  with  stock,  implements,  Sic., 
from  the  proprietor  of  the  land,  indemnifying  him 
therefor  with  half  the  produce. 

Met'oalf,  in  Kentucky,  a  S.  co. :  area.  abt.  400  sq  m. 
drivers.  S.  and  E.  forks  of  Little  Barren  River,  and  sev¬ 
eral  smaller  streams.  Surface,  diversified;  soil,  fertile. 
Cap.  Edmonton. 

Met'calf  Station.  in  Massachusetts,  a  village  of  Mid¬ 
dlesex  co.,  abt.  25  m.  W.S.W.  of  Boston. 

Mete,  (  meet.)  v.  a.  [A.  S.  metan,  ametan  ;  D.  meten  :  Ger. 
messen.]  To  measure  ;  to  determine  or  define  quantity, 
dimensions,  or  capacity,  by  any  rule,  regulation,  or 
standard. 

— n.  [A.  S.  met;  Lat.  meta.]  Limit;  boundary;  confine 
—  generally  in  the  plural. 

Me’tea,  in  Indiana,  a  post-village  of  Cass  co.,  abt.  10 
in.  N.  bv  E.  of  Logansport. 

Mete'deconU.  or  Metetecunk,  in  New  Jersey,  asmall 
river  rising  in  Monmouth  co.,  and  flowing  E.  through 
Ocean  co.  into  Barnegat  Inlet. 

Metel'lus,  Q  C.ecilius.  surnamed  Macedonicus,  Roman 
consul,  was  B.  of  a  distinguished  plebeian  family,  and 
while  praetor,  B.  c.  148.  defeated  and  took  prisoner  A n- 
driscus,  the,  pretender  to  the  throne  of  Macedonia.  He 
then  commanded  against  the  Achaeans,  and  had  nearly 
closed  the  war  before  the  arrival  of  Murnmius.  On  liis 
return  to  Rome  he  had  a  triumph,  received  the  surname 
Macedonicus,  and,  in  143,  was  chosen  consul.  The  same 
year  he  was  sent  to  Spain  as  pro-consul,  and  carried  on 
the  Celtiberian  War,  which  was  finished  by  Q  Pompeius. 
He  was  afterwards  censor,  and  D.  full  of  honors,  115. 

Mbtellus,  Q.  Ceecilius,  surnamed  Numidicus,  Ionian  con¬ 
sul,  was  nephew  of  the  preceding,  and  educated  at 
Athens.  After  holding  various  public  offices,  he  was 
chosen  consul.  B.  c.  110,  and  was  charged  with  the  con¬ 
duct  of  the  war  against,  Jugurtha,  king  of  Numidia. 
He  had  virtually  brought  it  to  a  close,  when,  by  an 
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SSSS.^-hh  ambitio,u1s  legate,  Cains  Marius,  he  was 
superseded  in  command  by  tlie  latter.  He  was  well  re- 
cened  at  Rome  107,  both  by  senate  and  people,  and  re- 

nort^«aofthlnp^ *  He  becalne  one  of  the  firmest  sup¬ 
porters  of  the  aristocratic  party,  was  censor  in  102  and 

ate?8  To  ,6  “f1"  f  Marius-  W1<s  «»ed  two  years 

later  To  prevent  civil  strife  and  bloodshed  on  his  ac- 

he  <Ju‘ot.Iy  left  Rome  and  went  to  Rhodes,  whence 

spoken  of°  WI  “  year‘  HU  el°duence  is  highly 

Metellcs,  Q.  Csecilius,  surnamed  Pius,  Roman  consul,  son 

to  the  rIoCti  I!gn-C0?tributed  b-v  bis  ear“est  persuasions 
to  the  recall  ot  his  father  from  exile,  b.c.  99,  and  thus 

acquired  his  honorable  surname.  He  served  in  the  So- 
c  al  and  Sammte  Wars,  and  joined  the  party  of  Sulla 
against  Marius,  winning  several  great  victories.  He  was 
chosen  consul  in  80,  and  then  for  some  years  com¬ 
manded  against  Sertorius  in  Spain,  Pompey  being  asso¬ 
ciated  with  him  from  76.  After  the  death  of  Sertorius 
M  returned  to  Rome,  and,  with  Pompey,  had  the  honor 
ably  i,n1^'Ph'  M  Was  Boutife*  niaximus,  and  d.  prob- 

Metempsychose,  (-tem'si-kdz,)  v.  a.  To  translate, 
transfer,  or  remove  from  one  body  to  another,  as  the 

MSP7Ch,>S,S’  (-tem-si-ko'sis,)n.  [Gr„  from  meta, 
denoting  change,  empsycho-o ,  to  animate—  en,  in,  and 
psych-e,  life,  soul.]  See  Transmigration  of  Souls. 
Metempto  sis  [Fr.  metnnptose,  from  Gr.  meta 
beyond,  after,  and  piptein,  to  fall.]  ( Chron .)  See  Pro¬ 
em  ptosis.  ' 

Meteor  (me'te-dr),  n.  [Fr.  meliore ;  Gr.  metedros— 
meta,  denoting  direction,  and  aidra,  a  flying  being  sus¬ 
pended,  or  hovering  in  the  air,  from  aeird,  to  lift  heave 
.An-V  Phenomenon  of  a  transitory  nature! 
which  has  its  origin  in  the  atmosphere.— Meteors  are 
ot  various  kinds.  Some  are  produced  simply  by  a  dis¬ 
turbance  of  the  equilibrium  of  the  atmospheric  fluid 
and  are  called  aerial  meteors.  (See  Winds;  Whirl¬ 
winds.)  A  second  class  arise  from  the  deposition  of 
the  aqueous  particles  which  the  atmosphere  holds  in  a 
state  of  invisible  vapor,  and  which  are  precipitated  in 
■consequence  of  a  diminution  of  temperature,  sometimes 
in  a  liquid  and  sometimes  in  a  solid  form.  These  are 
called  aqueous  meteors.  (See  Dew  ;  Fogs  ;  Hail  ;  Rain  • 
Snow;  Vapors,  Ac.)  A  third  class  of  meteors,  or 
atmospherical  phenomena,  are  caused  either  by  the 
action  of  the  precipitated  aqueous  particles  dispersed 
in  the  atmosphere  on  the  rays  of  light,  or  by  the  un¬ 
equal  heating  of  the  air,  owing  to  which  the  rays  of 
light  are  under  certain  cercumstances  irregularly  re¬ 
fracted.  (See  Fata  Morgana  ;  Halo  ;  Mirage  ;  Par¬ 
helion  ;  Rainbow.)  A  fourth  class  comprehends  those 
which  present  the  phenomena  distinctive  of  combus¬ 
tion  or  incandescence.  (See  Aerolite  ;  Aurora  Bore¬ 
alis;  Lightning;  Shooting  Stars,  Ac.)— In  a  more 
restricted  sense  and  in  common  language,  the  word 
■denotes  those  fiery,  luminous  bodies  of  the  fourth  class 
which  appear  suddenly  in  the  higher  regions  of  the 
atmosphere.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned  the 
aerolites  and  falling  stars,  already  considered,  and  the 
bolis  or  fire-ball,  a  luminous  meteor  of  great  splendor, 
moving  with  immense  velocity,  but  of  small  magnitude! 
The  meteor  is  generally  accompanied  by  a  tail,  and 
disappears  in  scintillations,  attended  sometimes  by 
an  explosion,  occasionally  leaving  a  luminous  track 
behind  after  it  has  become  invisible.  Many  extra¬ 
ordinary  meteors  have  been  seen  and  recorded;  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  is  that  described  by  Blagden, 
in  the  Philosophical  Transactions.  It  occurred  on  the 
18th  of  Aug.,  1783,  about  9  P.M.,  and  was  visible  over 
a  wide  extent  of  Europe,  from  the  north  of  Ireland  to 
Rome,  frequently  changing  its  form  and  color.  It 
■crossed  the  zenith  at  Edinburgh,  and  then  appeared 
round  and  of  a  greenish  color,  casting  a  shade  upon 
the  ground  of  a  greenish  tint;  a  tail  of  considerable 
length  attending  it.  At  Greenwich  it  appeared  like 
two  bright  balls,  followed  by  a  number  of  others,  con¬ 
nected  together  by  a  luminous  body,  and  finally  termi¬ 
nating  in  a  blaze,  tapering  to  a  point;  the  colors  of 
the  balls  were  different.  The  height  of  this  meteor 
was  estimated  to  be  far  above  the  surface  of  our  atmo¬ 
sphere,  its  speed  was  not  less  than  1,000  yards  per 
minute,  and  its  diameter  was  computed  at  2,800  yards. 
Cavollo  described  this  meteor  as  seen  at  Windsor,  where 
its  explosion  was  heard  like  a  peal  of  thunder,  ten 
minutes  after  its  rupture  was  observed.  On  the  even¬ 
ing  of  July  2,  1860,  a  meteor,  coming  from  N.W.,  passed 
from  Minnesota  to  Nantucket,  being  last  seen  far  out 
in  the  ocean.  There  is  no  record  of  its  ever  having 
fallen  to  the  earth.  The  present  writer  did  not  see 
the  meteor  itself,  but  he  saw  the  inside  of  a  church 
lighted  by  it  to  the  brilliance  of  noon-day.  First 
appearing  as  a  single  body,  it  was  observed  to  separate 
into  two  balls,  which  kept  along  together,  emitting 
sparks  and  what  appeared  to  be  flame.  All  the  obser¬ 
vers  had  the  impression  that  its  elevation  was  only  a 
few  hundred  feet. 

Shooting  stare,  whether  they  appear  sporadically  or 
in  showers,  have  no  connection  whatever  with  the 
fall  of  meteoric  stones.  During  the  three  great  star 
showers  of  1799,  1833,  and  1866,  when  the  sky  was  filled 
with  them  for  eight  hours,  there  is  not  a  single  record 
■of  an  aerolite  falling  to  the  earth,  nor  even  being  seen 
crossing  the  sky.  Aerolites  are  small,  solid,  massive 
bodies,  composed  mostly  of  iron,  while  a  shooting  star 
is  a  minute  particle,  probably  not  much,  if  any,  larger 
than  a  grain  of  wheat  Before  entering  our  atmo¬ 
sphere  they  are  dark  bodies,  invisible,  of  course,  by  day¬ 
light  and  also  by  night,  being  eclipsed  in  the  earth’s 
shadow.  In  this  invisible  condition  they  are  called  l 
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meteoroids.  Each  is  a  microscopic  world,  and  revolves  I 
around  the  sun  with  as  much  dignity  as  does  a  planet 
It  is  only  when  their  orbits  cross  the  earth’s  and  plunge  1 
into  its  atmosphere  that  they  become  incandescent  by 
friction  with  it  and  arrested  motion.  Only  while 
being  burned  up  are  they  visible;  and  this  requires 
only  from  one  to  two  seconds.  Not  one  has  ever  been 
known  to  reach  the  earth ;  consequently  nothing  is 
known  as  to  their  chemical  composition.  Their  exist¬ 
ence  in  the  planetary  spaces  will  be  explained  under 
bTAR  Showers  ( q .  v.).  There  are  two  varieties  of 
aerolites— the  iron  and  the  stone,  the  former  containing 
about  95  per  cent,  of  metallic  matter,  mostly  iron 
while  the  latter  contain  95  per  cent,  of  stone.  They 
go  through  the  same  fiery  ordeal  as  the  meteoroids,  but 
owing  to  their  size  and  solidity,  and  the  short  time 
they  are  exposed  to  the  terrible  heat,  the  surface  only 
is  melted,  and  a  black  crust  formed.  The  melted  sur¬ 
face  is  driven  off  by  friction  with  the  atmosphere 
forming  the  sparks  which  are  always  seen  following  in 
their  wake.  Bolides  move  in  all  directions,  as  often 
retrograde  as  direct.  If  in  the  latter  direction,  their 
velocity  is  not  greatly  different  from  that  of  the  earth  ■ 
but  if  retrograde,  they  and  the  atmosphere  meet  with 
a  velocity  equal  to  the  sum  of  both.  In  either  case 
their  velocities  are  enormously  increased  by  the  earth’s 
attraction. 

Meteoric  astronomy  is  a  branch  of  science  only  50 
years  old.  During  that  time  old  theories  have  been 
discarded,  and  new  and  more  reasonable  ones  substi¬ 
tuted  ;  yet  we  have  much  to  learn,  and  perhaps  unlearn 
before  crude  theories  will  be  transformed  into  facts! 
As  to  the  source  whence  meteoric  stones  come  we  are 
profoundly  ignorant.  One  theory  is  that  they— per¬ 
haps  ages  ago— were  ejected  from  the  sun.  Others 
claim  to  present  reasonable  evidence  that  they  were 
ejected  from  the  moon  ;  and  still  others  argue  that  they 
were  thrown  to  a  great  height  by  terrestrial  volcanoes 
when  the  earth  was  young,  and  ever  since  have  been 
revolving  around  the  earth  as  satellites.  The  theory  of 
solar  origin  has  the  most  facts  to  support  it,  one  being 
that  more  fall  by  day  than  by  night,  which  should  be 
the  case  if  ejected  from  the  suu.  It  is,  however,  use¬ 
less  to  discuss  a  subject  of  which  we  known  absolutely 
nothing.  It  is  not  likely  that  nature  will  ever  yield 
up  this  mystery  to  the  mandates  of  science. 

Meteor'ic,  Meteor'ieal,  a.  [Fr.  meteorique .]  Per¬ 
taining  or  having  reference  to  meteors;  consisting  of 
meteors.— Produced  by,  or  proceeding  from,  a  meteor; 
as,  meteoric  stones. — Acted  upon  by  the  weather. — Corus- 
cant;  transiently  dazzling  or  splendid;  as,  meteoric 
eloquence. 

Meteoric  iron,  iron  mixed  with  nickel,  as  found  in 
the  meteoric  stones  or  aerolites. 

Meteoric  stone.  See  Aerolite  ;  also  Section  II. 
Me'teorism,  n.  (Med.)  Distention  of  the  abdomen 
induced  by  flatulence. 

Meteorog-raph'ic,  a.  Relating  or  pertaining  to  me- 
teorography. 

Meteorograph v,  n.  [Gr.  metedros,  a  meteor,  and 
gruphein,  to  depict. J  The  recording  of  meteorological 
phenomena. 

Meteor'olite,  Me'teorite,  n.  [Fr.  meteorolithe , 
from  Gr.  metedros,  and  lithos,  stone.]  A  meteoric  stone  • 
an  aerolite. 

Meteorolog-'ic,  Meteorological,  a.  [Gr.  mete- 
orologikos .]  Pertaining  or  having  reference  to  meteors,  \ 
meteorology,  or  atmospheric  phenomena. 
Meteorol'Offist,  n.  [Fr.  meteorologists.]  One  versed 
or  skilled  in  meteorology. 

Meteorol'ogy,  n.  See  Section  II. 

Meteor  oniancy,  n.  [Gr.  metedros,  and  manteia , 
divination.]  A  kind  of  divination  by  meteorology 
practised  by  the  ancient  Romans.  bJ’ 

Meteoros  copy,  n.  [Gr.  meteoron,  and  skopein,  to 
observe.]  That  branch  of  astronomy  which  treats  of 
the  distances  of  the  fixed  stars,  <fcc. 

Me'teorous,  a.  Having  the  nature  of  a  meteor. 

The  cherubim  descended  .  .  .  gliding  meteorous."  —  Milton. 

Me  ter,  n.  [From  Mete,  gw.]  An  instrument  or  apparatus 
that  measures;  as,  a  water -meter,  a  gas-meter,  a  coal -meter 
Me  ter,  n.  See  Metre. 

Me'terage,  n.  Act  or  operation  of  measuring. 

tW-  tneddygtyn.]  Same  as  Mead,  q.  v. 
JlettiinkH',  v.  impers.  (imp.  methought.)  [Me  and 
think. J  I  think;  it  seems  to  me;  it  appears  to  me* 
meseems;  —  principally  used  in  composition. 

“  Methought  I  heard  a  voice  cry,  1  Sleep  no  more.’  "—Shake. 
Meth'od,  n.  [Fr.  milhode;  Lat.  method  us  ;  Gr.  methodos 

—  after,  and  hodos,  a  way,  path,  road ;  perhaps 
akin  to  Hind,  jadu,  a  way,  Sansk./w,  to  go.]  A  suitable 
and  convenient  arrangement  of  things,  proceedings,  or 
ideas  ;  natural  or  regular  disposition  of  separate  things 
or  parts  ;  orderly  course  of  procedure  or  process  ;  char¬ 
acteristic  mode  or  regular  manner  of  doing  anything. 

—  Classification;  arrangement;  systematic  or  formal 
course  ;  orderly  manner ;  clear  and  lucid  exhibition  or 
development. 

“  All  method  is  a  rational  progress  .  .  .  toward  an  end." 

Sir  W.  Hamilton. 

Method  is  usually  described  as  the  fourth  part  of  logic 
and  “may  be  called,  in  general,  the  art  of  disposing 
well  a  series  of  many  thoughts,  either  for  the  discover¬ 
ing  truth  when  we  are  ignorant  of  it,  or  for  proving  it 
to  others  when  it  is  already  known.  Thus  there  are 
two  kinds  of  method,  —  one  for  discovering  truth,  which 
is  called  analysis,  or  the  method  of  resolution,  and  which 
may  also  be  called  the  method  of  invention  ;  and  the 
other  for  explaining  it  to  others  when  we  have  found  it 
which  is  called  synthesis,  or  the  method  of  composition’ 
and  which  may  be  also  called  the  method  of  doctrine  ”’ 


(Nat.  Hist.)  Classification  or  distribution  of  natural 
objects  in  harmony  with  their  ruling  characteristics  ;  as 
the  Linnaean  method. 

MmetboI,,iC’  n  TllB  science  and  g°Terning  principle  of 

Metliod'ic,  Method  ical,  a.  [Fr .mdhodique.]  Hav- 
ing  method  or  systematic  order ;  arranged  in  conven¬ 
ed  form  ;  disposed  in  a  fitting  and  natural  manner: 
conformed  to  rule  ;  regular  ;  orderly  ;  formal ;  system¬ 
atic  ;  as,  to  conduct  business  in  a  methodical  manner. 

“  ket  me  appear  methodical  in  what  I  say."— Addison. 

Methodically,  adv.  In  a  methodical  manner;  accord. 

<!?llvenient>  natural,  or  systematic  rule  or  order. 

1  **h,?dlSn?’  ,  ( Eccl •)  The  religious  doctrines  and 

.worship  practised  by  tlie  Methodists. 

Metll  odist,  n.  One  of  a  former  school  of  physicians 
practising  by  theory.— A  person  remarkable  lor  exact 
piety,  regularity  or  austerity  of  life— One  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  sect  of  the  Methodists,  q.  v. 

Method  is  tic,  a.  Characterized  by  the  strictness  and 

MeVho.V’is'/l^1^ Mi8!h'  afIf  ,tbse  manner  of  Methodists. 

Methodis  tic,  Methodis  tical,  a  Pertaining  or 
having  reference  to  method,  or  to  Methodists. 
Method. s  ticaily,  adv.  After  tlie  manner  of  Metho- 

Meth'odisni,  n.  (Eccl.)  Methodism  is  the  name  applied 
generically  to  the  broad  evangelical  movement  begin¬ 
ning  in  England  during  the  first  half  of  the  lsth  century 
and  still  in  progress  among  all,  especially  among  Protest¬ 
ant,  bodies  of  Christians.  More  specifically,  it  applies  to 
those  denominations  of  the  Christian  Church  which  have 
received  their  organic  impulse  from  this  general  move¬ 
ment.  Methodism  had  its  historic  origin  in  1729  in  the 
voluntary  association  of  some  of  the  students  of  Oxford 
University,  since  known  as  the  “Holy  Club,”  the  chief 
of  whom  were  John  and  Charles  Wesley,  and  later 
George  Whitefield,  all  three  being  presbyters  of  the 
Church  of  England.  These  young  men  made  special 
efforts,  and  joined  in  special  studies  of  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment,  in  order  to  a  more  systematic  and  thorough 
performance  of  their  religious  duties.  The  resulting 
regularity  of  their  labors  and  conduct  led  to  the  appli¬ 
cation  to  them  of  the  name  of  “  Methodists,”  which 
clung  to  them  ever  since  and  has  clung  to  tlieir  fol¬ 
lowers.  The  Holy  Club,  sometimes  called  the  Oxford 
Methodists, continued  its  existence  with  varying  degrees 
of  activity  until  1738,  when,  through  the  departure  of 
the  Wesley  brothers  (o  America,  it  was  gradually  dis¬ 
solved.  The  spirited  sermons  of  George  'Whitefield 
and,  on  their  return  in  1739,  of  the  Wesleys  excited  a 
deep  interest  in  many  parts  of  Great  Britain.  Opposi¬ 
tion  arose  to  their  plain  and  earnest  manner  of 
preaching.  One  after  another  the  churches  of  the 
establishment  were  closed  against  them,  and  excluded 
from  the  pulpits  of  the  Anglican  Church,  they  began 
to  preach  in  other  buildings,  and  later  in  the  open  air 
They  formed  their  adherents,  already  numbering  hun¬ 
dreds,  into  “societies”  for  purposes  of  worship  and 
religious  instruction,  holding  their  meetings  however 
at  first  at  hours  not  interfering  with  attendance  upon’ 
the  public  services  of  the  Established  church  where 
they  were  all  expected  to  receive  the  sacraments.  John 
W  esley,  in  consultation  with  his  brother  Charles  pre¬ 
pared  for  these  societies  a  code  of  rules,  which ’have 
ever  since  been  the  constitutional  basi6of  all  Methodist 
bodies,  and  are  here  given  in  full  as  found  in  the  Disci¬ 
pline  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  : 

“Thf,  Nature,  Design,  and  General  Rules  of  Our 
United  Societies.— In  the  latter  end  of  the  year  1739 
8  or  10  persons  who  appeared  to  be  deeply  convinced  of 
sin,  and  earnestly  groaning  for  redemption,  came  to 
Mr.  Wesley  in  London.  They  desired,  as  did  2  or  3' 
more  the  next  day,  that  lie  would  spend  some  time  with 
theni  in  prayer,  and  advise  them  how  to  flee  from  the 
wrath  to  come,  which  they  saw  continually  hanging 
over  their  heads.  That  lie  might  have  more  time  for 
this  great  work,  he  appointed  a  day  when  they  might 
all  come  together;  which  from  thenceforward  they  did 
every  week,  namely,  on  Thursday,  in  the  evening  To 
these,  and  as  many  more  as  desired  to  join  with  them 
(for  their  number  increased  daily),  tie  gave  those 
advices  from  time  to  time  which  he  judged  most  need- 
tul  for  them  ;  and  they  always  concluded  their  meeting 
with  prayer  suited  to  their  several  necessities.  This 
was  the  rise  of  the  United  Society,  first  in  Europe,  and 
then  in  America.  Such  a  society  is  no  other  than  ‘a 
company  of  men  having  the  form  and  seeking  the 
power  of  godliness,  united  in  order  to  pray  together,  to 
receive  the  word  of  exhortation,  and  to  watch  over  one 
another  m  love,  that  they  may  help,  each  other  to  work 
out  their  salvation.’  That  it  may  the  more  easily  be 
discerned  whether  they  are  indeed  working  out  their 
own  salvation,  each  society  is  divided  into  smaller 
companies,  called  classes,  according  to  their  respective 
places  of  abode.  There  are  about  12  persons  in  a  class 
one  of  whom  is  styled  the  leader.  It  is  his  duty  ■  To’ 
see  each  person  in  his  class  once  a  week  at  least,  in 
order  (1)  to  inquire  how  his  soul  prospers,  (2)  to  advise, 
reprove,  comfort,  or  exhort,  as  occasion  may  require, 
and  (3)  to  receive  what  he  is  willing  to  give  toward  the 
relief  of  the  preachers,  church,  and  poor.  To  meet  the 
ministers  and  the  stewards  of  the  society  once  a  week, 
in  order  (1)  to  inform  the  minister  of  any  that  are  sick,’ 
or  of  auy  that  walk  disorderly  and  will  not  he  reproved! 
and  (2)  to  pay  the  stewards  what  he  has  received  of 
his  class  in  tlie  week  preceding.  There  is  only  one 
condition  previously  required  of  those  who  desire 
admission  into  these  societies — ‘a  desire  to  flee  from  the 
wrath  to  come,  and  to  be  saved  from  their  sins.’  But 
wherever  this  is  really  fixed  in  the  soul  it  will  be  shown 
by  its  fruits. 
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“It  is  therefore  expected  of  all  who  continue  therein 
t) i at  they  shall  continue  to  evidence  their  desire  of 
salvation — 

“  First  :  By  doing  no  harm,  by  avoiding  evil  of  every 
kind,  especially  that  which  is  most  generally  practiced  ; 
such  as  the  taking  of  the  name  of  God  in  vain;  the 
profaning  the  day  of  the  Lord,  either  by  doing  ordinary 
work  therein  or  by  buying  and  selling;  drunkenness, 
buying  or  selling  spirituous  liquors,  or  drinking  them, 
unless  in  cases  of  extreme  necessity;  slave-holding,  buy¬ 
ing  or  selling  slaves ;  fighting,  quarrelling,  brawling, 
brother  going  to  law  with  brother;  returning  evil  for 
evil,  or  railing  for  railing ;  the  using  many  words  in 
buying  or  selling;  the  buying  or  selling  goods  that 
have  not  paid  the  duty  ;  the  giving  or  taking  things  on 
usury — that  is,  unlawful  interest;  uncharitable  or 
unprofitable  conversation,  particularly  speaking  evil  of 
magistrates  or  of  ministers;  doing  to  others  as  we 
would  not  they  should  do  unto  us;  doing  what  we 
know  is  not  for  the  glory  of  God;  as,  the  putting  on 
of  gold  and  costly  apparel ;  the  taking  such  diversions 
as  cannot  be  used  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  JesUs;  the 
singing  those  songs,  or  reading  those  books,  which  do 
not  tend  to  the  knowledge  or  love  of  God ;  softness  and 
needless  self-indulgence ;  laying  up  treasure  upon  earth; 
borrowing  without  a  probability  of  paying,  or  taking  up 
goods  without  a  probability  of  paying  for  them. 

“  It  is  expected  of  all  who  continue  in  these  societies 
that  they  shall  continue  to  evidence  their  desire  of 
salvation — 

“Second:  By  doing  good;  by  being  in  every  kind 
merciful  after  their  power;  as  they  have  opportunity, 
doing  good  of  every  possible  sort,  and,  as  far  as  possible, 
to  all  men ;  to  their  bodies  of  the  ability  which  God 
giveth,  by  giving  food  to  the  hungry,  by  clothing  the 
naked,  by  visiting  or  helping  them  that  are  sick  or  in 
prison;  to  their  souls,  by  instructing,  reproving,  or 
exhorting  all  we  have  any  intercourse  with ;  tramp¬ 
ling  under  foot  that  enthusiastic  doctrine  that  we 
are  not  to  do  good  unless  our  hearts  be  free  to  it;  by 
doing  good  especially  to  them  that  are  of  the  house¬ 
hold  of  faith  or  groaning  so  to  be ;  employing  them 
preferably  to  others;  buying  one  of  another;  helping 
each  other  in  business;  and  so  much  the  more  because 
the  world  will  love  its  own  and  them  only;  by  all 
possible  diligence  and  frugality,  that  the  Gospel  be  not 
blamed;  by  running  with  patience  the  race  which  is 
set  before  them,  denying  themselves,  and  taking  up 
their  cross  daily;  submitting  to  bear  the  reproach 
of  Christ,  to  be  as  the  filth  and  offscouring  of  the 
world,  and  looking  that  men  should  say  all  manner  of 
evil  of  them  falsely,  for  the  Lord’s  sake. 

“It  is  expected  of  all  who  desire  to  continue  in  these 
societies  that  they  shall  continue  to  evidence  their 
desire  of  salvation — 

“Third:  By  attending  upon  all  the  ordinances  of 
God :  such  are  the  public  worship  of  God ;  the  min¬ 
istry  of  the  Word,  either  read  or  expounded ;  the 
Supper  of  the  Lord;  family  and  private  prayer;  search¬ 
ing  the  Scriptures;  fasting  or  abstinence. 

“These  are  the  general  rules  of  our  societies;  all  of 
which  we  are  taught  of  God  to  observe,  even  his 
written  Word,  which  is  the  only  rule,  and  the  sufficient 
rule,  both  of  our  faith  and  practice.  And  all  these  we 
know  his  Spirit  writes  on  truly  awakened  hearts.  If 
there  be  any  among  us  who  observes  them  not,  who 
habitually  breaks  any  of  them,  let  it  be  known  unto 
them  who  watch  over  that  soul  as  they  who  must  give 
an  account.  We  will  admonish  him  of  the  error  of 
his  ways.  We  will  bear  with  him  for  a  season.  But 
if  then  he  repent  not,  he  hath  no  more  place  among 
us.  We  have  delivered  our  own  souls.” 

A  distinguishing  feature  of  the  above  General  Rules 
is  their  practical  nature  and  the  absence  of  all  dogmatic 
or  doctrinal  statements  as  conditions  of  membership. 
Some  of  the  phraseology  of  this  statesman-like  docu¬ 
ment  appears  a  little  quaint  after  the  lapse  of  a  century 
and  a  half,  but  the  principles  embodied  therein  stiil 
form  the  common  platform  of  universal  Methodism, 
and  probably  contain  the  germ  of  the  union  or  federa¬ 
tion  yet  to  be  accomplished  by  all  Protestants,  and,  it 
may  be  hoped,  all  Christian  bodies.  The  term  “socie¬ 
ties”  is  a  testimony  to  the  original  and  long-cherished 
design  of  Wesley  to  develop  a  spiritual  body  in  the 
national  Church — an  ecclesiola  in  ecclesia — which  design 
he  was  compelled  slowly  and  reluctantly  to  abandon, 
and  to  organize  his  societies  at  a  later  date  into  a  dis¬ 
tinct  ecclesiastical  body.  The  societies  outgrew  the 
ability  of  the  ordained  clergy  to  minister  to  them,  and 
lay  helpers,  first  called  “  exhorters  ”  and  then  “  local 
preachers,”  were  summoned  to  assist  in  the  conduct  of 
public  worship  and  in  preaching.  Thomas  Maxfield 
was  the  first  local  preacher.  The  preaching-places 
became  so  numerous  that  the  preachers,  both  regular 
and  local,  were  obliged  to  travel  from  one  appointment 
to  another.  This  was  the  beginning  of  the  itinerancy 
i  — a  system  of  travelling  preachers.  Circuits  were  thus 
‘  established  under  the  charge  of  some  one  minister, 
assisted  by  one  or  more  others,  who  followed  one  an¬ 
other  in  succession  at  stated  intervals.  Several  of  these 
circuits  were  grouped  together  under  the  special  care 
of  some  appointed  or  selected  preacher,  and  thus  came 
the  “  district,”  with  its  “  chairman,”  in  the  Wesleyan 
and  non-Episcopal  Churches,  and  its  “presiding  elder” 
in  the  Episcopal  bodies. 

The  first  “  Conference  ”  or  consultation  between  Wes¬ 
ley  and  his  co-workers,  was  held  in  London  in  1744, 
and  thereafter  yearly,  and  became  the  “annual  confer¬ 
ence.”  The  officer  having  supervision  of  several  cir¬ 
cuits  met  the  preachers,  stewards,  and  other  officials  of 
each  four  times  a  year  in  the  “  quarterly  conference.” 


In  the  development  of  this  system  in  other  countries 
of  wider  territorial  extent,  notably  in  the  United  States, 
many  annual  conferences  have  been  constituted.  To 
provide  for  legislation  and  uniform  administration  in 
these  broader  fields,  the  “general  conference,”  a  dele¬ 
gated  body,  meeting  as  a  rule  quadrennially,  lias  been 
found  necessary.  < 

For  some  years  members  w?ere  divided  into  small 
groups  called  “  bands,”  which  held  their  own  meetings, 
each  sex  by  itself.  These  “bands,”  however,  were 
generally  supplanted  by  the  “(lasses”  described  in  the 
General  Rules.  “Love  feasts”  became  a  fixed  feature 
of  Methodism,  being  the  stated  gatherings  of  all  the 
members  of  a  given  society  or  circuit,  for  the  purpose 
of  mutual  edification  through  the  relation  of  Christian 
experience.  In  imitation  of  the  primitive  ayape, 
bread  and  water  are  partaken  of  by  all  at  the  love 
feast.  “  Watchnight  ”  is  also  one  of  the  common  obser¬ 
vances  of  Methodists,  and  is  usually  kept  on  New 
Year’s  Eve,  with  a  variety  of  forms  of  worship,  con¬ 
cluding  at  midnight  usually  with  silent  prayer  and  a 
hymn  of  consecration.  The  prayer-meeting,  commonly 
held  in  the  midweek,  is  an  established  custom  among 
all  Methodists.  All  the  people  are  at  liberty  to  take 
some  distinct  part  in  its  varied  and  simple  exercises  of 
prayer,  song,  and  testimony. 

Doctrines. — While  Methodism  puts  its  first  emphasis 
on  the  spirit  of  the  heart  and  life  and  on  practical  con¬ 
duct,  it  yet  has  its  theological  framework,  and  is 
tenacious  of  the  doctrinal  beliefs  of  its  adherents. 
Whitefii  Id  held  strongly  to  Calvin’s  system,  particularly 
to  his  view  of  election,  and  John  and  Charles  Wesley 
were  as  firmly  attached  to  the  Arminian  doctrine  of 
free  grace  and  an  unlimited  atonement.  This  doc¬ 
trinal  divergence  of  the  leaders  resulted  in  the  division 
of  the  British  Methodists  into  the  Calvinistic  and 
Wesleyan  bodies — both,  however,  retaining  the  essen¬ 
tial  unity  of  the  Spirit  which  marks  their  common  aim 
for  the  attainment  of  the  highest  type  of  the  Christian 
life.  The  doctrinal  standards  of  the  Wesleyan  bodies 
are  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  of  the  Church  of  England, 
modified  in  those  parts  which  would  bear  a  Calvinistic 
or  sacramentarian  interpretation.  These  modifications 
are  to  be  found  (1)  in  the  “minutes”  of  the  earlier 
conferences,  where,  together  with  practical  measures, 
points  of  theology  were  discussed  and  defined ;  (2)  in 
Wesley’s  sermons  and  Notes  on  the  New  Testament; 
and  (3)  in  the  abridgment  of  the  Thirty-nine  Articles 
prepared  by  Wesley,  and  adopted  at  the  organization  in 
America  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  1784,  to 
which  one  other  (the  23d)  was  added,  recognizing  the 
new  civil  government  of  the  United  States,  thus  mak¬ 
ing  twenty-five  articles  of  religion,  which  may  be  said 
to  indicate  more  nearly  than  any  other  single  docu¬ 
ment  the  theology  of  all  Methodism. 

The  following  is  an  abbreviated  statement  of  these 
Articles  of  Religion:  (1)  There  is  but  one  God,  infi¬ 
nite  in  power,  wisdom,  and  goodness.  In  unity  of  this 
Godhead  are  three  coequal  persons — the  Father,  the 
Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost.  (2)  The  Son  took  man’s 
nature  in  the  womb  of  the  blessed  Virgin,  so  that  God¬ 
head  and  manhood  were  joined  in  one  person  ;  whereof 
is  one  Christ,  very  God  and  very  man,  who  suffered  to 
reconcile  his  Father  to  us  and  to  be  a  sacrifice,  not  only 
for  original  guilt,  but  also  for  the  actual  sins  of  men. 
(3)  Christ  rose  from  the  dead,  and  with  his  perfect 
human  nature  ascended  into  heaven,  whence  he  will 
return  to  judge  all  men  at  the  last  day.  (4)  The  Holy 
Ghost  is  of  one  substance,  majesty,  and  glory  with  the 
Father  and  Son.  (5)  Whatsoever  is  not  read  in  nor 
may  be  proved  by  the  Holy  Scriptures  is  not  to  be 
required  to  be  believed  or  held  as  necessary  to  salva¬ 
tion.  We  understand  these  to  be  those  books  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testament  whose  authority  has  never 
been  doubted  in  the  Church.  (6)  The  Old  Testament 
is  not  contrary  to  the  New.  Although  the  law  given 
from  God  by  Moses  as  touching  ceremonies  and  rites 
doth  not  bind  Christians,  nor  ought  the  civil  precepts 
thereof  of  necessity  to  be  received  in  any  common¬ 
wealth,  yet  no  Christian  is  free  from  the  obedience  of 
the  commandments  which  are  called  moral.  (7)  Orig¬ 
inal  sin  standeth  not  in  the  following  of  Adam,  but  is 
the  corruption  of  the  nature  of  every  man  that  natur¬ 
ally  is  engendered  of  the  offspring  of  Adam,  whereby 
man  is  very  far  gone  from  original  righteousness,  and 
of  his  own  nature  Continually  inclined  to  evil.  (8)  Man 
cannot,  by  his  own  natural  strength  and  works,  turn 
and  prepare  himself  to  faith  and  calling  upon  God; 
wherefore  we  have  no  power  to  do  good  works  without 
the  grace  of  Christ  going  before  and  working  with  us. 
(9)  We  are  accounted  righteous  before  God  only  for 
the  merit  of  Jesus  Christ  by  faith,  and  not  for  our  own 
works.  (10)  Good  works,  while  they  cannot  put  away 
our  sins,  are  yet  pleasing  to  God  in  Christ  and  spring 
out  of  true  faith,  which  may  thereby  be  known  as  a 
tree  by  its  fruit.  (11)  Voluntary  works,  claimed  to  be 
more  than  our  bounden  duty,  over  and  above  God’s 
commandments,  cannot  be  taught  without  arrogancy 
and  impiety.  (12)  After  we  have  received  the  Holy 
Ghost  in  justification,  it  is  possible  that  we  may  depart 
from  grace  given  and  fall  into  sin,  and,  by  the  grace  of 
God,  rise  again  and  amend  our  lives.  (13)  The  visible 
Church  of  Christ  is  a  congregation  of  faithful  men  in 
which  the  pure  word  of  God  is  preached,  and  the  sacra¬ 
ments  duly  administered  according  to  Chiist’s  ordi¬ 
nance,  in  all  those  things  that  of  necessity  are  requisite 
to  the  same.  (14)  The  Romish  doctrine  concerning  pur¬ 
gatory,  pardon,  worshipping,  and  adoration,  as  well  of 
images  as  of  relics,  and  also  invocation  of  saints,  is  a 
fond  thing,  vainly  invented  and  grounded  upon  do  j 
warrant  of  Scripture,  but  repugnant  to  the  word  of i 


God.  (15)  It  is  plainly  repugnant  to  the  word  of  God 
and  the  custom  of  the  primitive  church  to  have  public 
piayer  in  the  church  or  to  administer  the  sacraments 
in  a  tongue  not  understood  by  the  people.  (10)  There 
are  two  sacraments  ordained  of  Christ — baptism  and 
the  supper  of  the  Lord — which  are  not  merely  badges 
of  Christian  men’s  profession,  but  certain  signs  of  grace 
and  of  God’s  good-will  toward  us,  by  which  he  works 
within  us,  and  not  only  quickens,  but  also  strengthens 
and  confirms  our  faith  in  him.  These  five  commonly 
called  sacraments — confirmation,  penance,  orders,  matri¬ 
mony,  and  extreme  unction — are  not  to  be  counted  for 
sacraments  of  the  Gospel,  because  they  have  not  any 
visible  sign  or  ceremony  ordained  of  God  ;  but  they  aie 
either  a  corrupt  following  of  the  Apostles  or  states  of 
life  allowed  in  the  Scriptures.  The  sacraments  were 
not  ordained  of  Christ  to  be  gazed  upon  or  to  be  carried 
about,  but  that  we  should  duly  use  them.  They  have 
a  wholesome  effect  only  in  such  as  worthily  receive 
them.  (17)  Baptism  is  not  only  a  sign  of  profession 
whereby  Christians  are  distinguished  from  others,  but 
it  is  also  a  sign  of  regeneration  or  the  new  birth.  The 
baptism  of  young  children  is  to  be  retained  in  the 
Church.  (18)  The  Supper  of  the  Lord  is  not  only  a 
sign  of  the  love  that  Christians  ought  to  bear  one 
another,  but  a  sacrament  of  our  redemption  by  Christ’s 
death.  It  is,  when  received  with  faith,  a  partaking  of 
the  body  and  the  blood  of  Christ.  Transubstantiation  ; 
or  the  change  of  the  substance  of  bread  and  wine,  can¬ 
not  be  proved  by,  but  is  repugnant  to,  the  plain  words 
of  the  Scripture.  Only  after  a  spiritual  manner  is  the 
body  of  Christ  given,  and  taken  and  eaten,  by  faith,  in 
the  Supper.  The  sacrament  of  the  Lord’s  Supper  was 
not  by  Christ’s  ordinance  reserved,  carried  about,  lifted 
tip,  or  worshipped.  (19)  The  cup  of  the  Lord  is  not  to 
be  denied  to  the  lay  people ;  for  both  parts  of  the  Lord’s 
Supper,  by  Christ’s  ordinance,  ought  to  be  administered 
to  all  Chiistians  alike.  (20)  The  offering  of  Christ, 
once  made,  is  the  perfect  redemption,  propitiation,  and 
satisfaction  for  all  the  sins  of  the  whole  world,  both 
original  and  actual;  and  there  is  none  other.  The 
sacrifice  of  masses,  wherein  it  is  claimed  that  Christ  is 
offered  for  the  remission  of  sin  for  the  living  and  the 
dead,  is  a  blasphemous  fable  and  dangerous  deceit. 
(21)  Ministers  of  Christ  may  marry  at  their  own  discre¬ 
tion,  as  they  shall  judge  the  same  to  serve  best  to  god¬ 
liness.  (22)  Rites  and  ceremonies  need  not  in  all 
places  be  the  same,  but  may  be  changed  by  every  par¬ 
ticular  church  according  to  the  diversity  of  countries, 
times,  and  men’s  manners,  so  that  nothing  be  ordained 
against  God’s  word  and  all  things  be  done  to  edifica¬ 
tion.  (23)  The  President,  the  Congress,  the  General 
assemblies,  the  Governors,  and  the  councils  of  slate,  as 
the  delegates  of  the  people,  are  the  rulers  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  according  to  the  division  of  power 
made  to  them  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
and  by  the  Constitutions  of  the  respective  States.  And 
the  said  States  are  a  sovereign  and  independent  nation, 
and  ought  not  to  be  subject  to  any  foreign  jurisdiction. 
(24)  The  riches  and  goods  of  Christians  are  not  com¬ 
mon,  as  touching  the  right,  title,  and  possession  of  the 
same,  as  some  do  falsely  boast.  Notwithstanding,  every 
man  ought,  of  such  things  as  he  possesseth,  liberally  to 
give  alms  to  the  poor,  according  to  his  ability.  (25)  As 
we  confess  that  vain  and  rash  swearing  is  forbidden 
Christian  men  by  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  and  James,  his 
Apostle,  so  we  judge  that  the  Christian  religion  doth 
not  prohibit,  but  that  a  man  may  swear  when  the  mag¬ 
istrate  requireth,  in  a  cause  of  faith  and  charity,  so 
it  be  done,  according  to  the  Prophet’s  teaching,  in  jus¬ 
tice,  judgment,  and  truth. 

British  Methodism. — The  Wesleyan  Methodists  are 
the  parent  body,  and  historically  form  the  nucleus 
whence  the  various  members  of  the  Methodist  family 
in  all  parts  of  the  world  have  been  evolved.  Until  the 
time  of  John  Wesley's  death  (1791)  his  own  personal 
supervision  and  control  constituted  the  central  factor 
of  its  polity.  His  practical  foresight  provided  before 
his  decease  for  the  crisis  that  he  saw  would  come 
immediately  upon  his  removal.  He  drew  up  a  “  Deed 
of  Declaration  ”  to  which,  after  some  delays  in  chancery, 
a  permanent  legal  footing  was  awarded  in  1794, 
This  measure  constituted  the  “conference”  of  100 
travelling  preachers,  often  called  “the  legal  hundred,” 
who  have  power  to  fill  vacancies  in  their  own  number. 
This  body,  while  possessing  sole  legal  authority  for  the 
government  of  the  connection,  practically  admits  the 
entire  body  of  travelling  preachers  to  a  share  in  the 
election  of  its  president  and  in  the  discussions  which 
shape  its  policy,  and  welcomes  through  its  various 
committees  a  large  degree  of  influence  from  the  laymen 
in  the  preparation  and  final  disposition  of  the  business 
connected  with  its  many  activities.  Prior  to  the  annual 
session  of  the  conference  the  appointments  of  the 
preachers  for  the  ensuing  year  are  made  in  a  tentative 
plan,  which  is  submitted  to  the  societies  and  the 
preachers;  after  a  week  is  revised  and  resubmitted  as 
before,  and  is  subject  during  the  session  of  the  Con¬ 
ference  to  another  revision.  The  final  settlement  of 
the  appointments  rests  with  the  Conference,  and  is 
reached  at  the  close  of  the  session  by  a  vote  of  the 
entire  body  confirming  the  plan.  The  pastoral  limit 
of  service  in  one  church  or  circuit  is  three  years. 
The  Wesleyans  have  an  extensive  system  of  missions 
operative  at  present  in  France,  Switzerland,  Austria, 
Spain,  Italy,  Malta,  Egypt,  Ceylon,  India,  China,  South 
and  West  Africa,  Honduras,  the  Bahamas,  and  West 
Indies.  Out  of  these  missions  have  been  developed 
affiliated  or  subordinate  conferences  in  Ireland,  France, 
j  Smith  Africa,  and  the  West  Indies,  and  bodies  ecclesias- 
I  tically  independent  in  some  of  the  Polynesian  Islands, 
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and  in  Australia.  The  union  of  all  the  Methodist 
Chinches  of  Australia  seems  now  (1897)  likely  to  be 
accomplished  in  the  near  future,  the  popular  vote  in 
all  having  largely  favored  the  proposition.  The  Wes- 
leyans  have  in  1897  in  all  about  3,800  travelling 
preachers,  28.500  lay  preachers,  760,000  members,  10,900 
churches,  12,800  Sunday-schools,  with  100,000  officers 
and  teachers,  and  1,300,000  pupils. 

The  Calvinistic  Methodists  are :  (1)  Those  who  adhered 
to  Whitefield  in  his  teaching  on  election, and  are  some¬ 
times  called  Whitfield  Methodists.  They  do  not  now 
exist  as  a  denomination,  the  individual  societies  having 
long  since  been  virtually  merged  with  the  Independent 
churches.  (2)  The  Lady  Huntingdon  Connection,  so 
named  from  the  patronage  and  leadership  of  Selina. 
Countess  of  Huntingdon,  who  devoted  her  large  estate 
and  her  personal  labors  to  the  organization  of  churches, 
the  building  of  chapels,  and  the  establishment  of  a 
iheological  school  at  Trevecca,  since  removed,  and  now 
knowu  as  Cheshunt  College.  Their  government  is 
congregational,  and  their  doctrines  essentially  those 
of  the  Church  of  England,  whose  liturgy'  they'  use. 
Though  having  in  1850  over  100  chapels,  they  have 
declined  in  members,  until  now  (1897)  they  have  about 
30  chapels  aud  about  50  preachers,  with  a  membership 
whose  numbers  it  is  difficult  to  report,  as  the  body  has 
also  gradually  beeu  absorbed  by  the  Congregational 
churches.  (3)  The  11  eUh  Calvinistic  Methodists ,  whose 
origin  was  parallel  with  that  of  the  Wesleyans,  then- 
leaders  being  Howell  Harris,  who  formed  his  first 
“societies”  in  1735,  Griffith  Jone3,  and  later  Thomas 
Charles.  They  are  both  in  doctrine  and  polity  Presby¬ 
terian.  They  number  in  Wales  more  than  200,000 
members,  with  700  ministers,  and  in  the  U.  S.  they  have 
about  13,000. 

The  Methodist  New  Connection  was  formed  in  1797 
under  the  leadership  of  Alexander  Kilham.  a  minister 
of  much  talent,  on  the  ground  tlrat  the  government  ot 
the  Church  should  be  shared  by  the  clergy  with  the 
laity.  Equal  lay  and  ministerial  representation  in  its 
conference  is  its  distinctive  feature.  Through  its  mis¬ 
sions  it  has  been  established  in  several  countries  out¬ 
side  of  England.  At  present  (1897)  they  have  about 
38,000  members,  200  travelling  and  1,200  lay  preachers, 
550  churches.  500  Sunday-schools,  with  80,000  pupils 
and  11,000  teachers. 

The  Primitive  Methodists  were  orginized  in  1810  on 
the  issue  that  had  arisen  concerning  the  holding  of 
camp-meetings,  which  were  defended  by  Hugh  Bourne, 
an  influential  layman,  aud  William  Clowes,  a  powerful 
local  preacher.  They  also  advocate  and  practice  more 
of  the  early  simplicity  in  manner  of  life,  give  the  lay¬ 
men  a  large  share  in  the  government  of  the  Church, 
and  grant  licenses  to  women  to  preach.  They  have 
labored  with  special  success  among  the  submerged 
classes,  and  are  the  most  numerous  of  the  bodies  that 
have  separated  from  the  Wesleyans.  They  comprise  in 
1897  about  203,00(1  members  (of  whom  6,500  are  in 
the  U.  S.),  1,200  ministers,  17,000  lay  preachers,  5,900 
churches,  4,500  Sunday-schools,  with  470,000  pupils,  and 
62,000  teachers. 

The  Bible  Christians  were  organized  in  1815  by 
William  O’Bryan,  a  zealous  local  preacher,  who  had 
gathered  converts  by  iiis  own  labors  in  neglected  dis¬ 
tricts.  They  admit  women  to  the  ministry.  They  now 
(1897)  number  300  travelling  and  1,950  lay  preachers, 
34,500  members,  and  have  1,000  churches,  and  550 
Sunday-schools,  with  57,500  pupils  and  9,300  teachers. 

The  Primitive  Wesleyans  of  Ireland  grew  out  of  the 
question  whether  the  Wesleyan  preachers  should  admin¬ 
ister  the.  sacraments  to  their  people.  The  Irish  Confer¬ 
ence  voted  in  1816  to  avail  themselves  of  this  privilege, 
which  had  been  conceded  by  the  British  Conference  21 
years  before  (1795).  Adam  Averell,  with  about  25 
other  ministers,  voted  against  the  proposition,  and  main¬ 
tained  that  the  sacraments  should  be  administered  by 
the  clergy  of  the  Established  Church.  He  led  about 
10,000  members  into  the  formation  of  the  Primitive 
Wesleyans  of  Ireland,  who  maintained  their  se|iarate 
organization  until  1878,  when  they  reunited  with  the 
Wesleyans. 

The  United  Free  Gospel  Churches  is  the  name  taken  in 
1843  by  the  union  of  several  independent  and  local 
associations,  one  of  which  had  been  formed  as  early  as 
1797.  They  are  on  the  congregational  basis.  Previous 
to  their  union  they  were  called  in  various  localities 
Independent  Methodists,  Christian  Brethren,  Christian 
Lay  Church,  Benevolent  Methodist,  and  Free  Gospel 
Church.  They  number  in  1897  about  8,800  members, 
with  400  ministers  (who  are  unsalaried),  and  have 
about  25,500  Sunday-school  pupils. 

The  United  Methodist  Free  (  hurches  is  the  title  adopted 
in  1857  by  three  bodies  which  were  then  united;  These 
were  (1)  the  Protestant  Methodists,  w  ho  to  the  number 
of  a  thousand  or  more,  had  separated  from  the  Wes¬ 
leyans  at  Leeds,  in  1828,  as  a  protest  against  the  inno¬ 
vation  of  placing  an  organ  in  a  chapel.  (2)  The 
Wesleyan  Methodist  Association,  which  had,  in  1835, 
under  the  leadership  of  I)r.  Samuel  Warren,  grown  out 
of  opposition  to  theological  schools.  The  Protestant 
Methodists  of  Leeds  had  joined  them  in  1836.  (3)  The 
Reformed  Methodists,  who  had  organized  in  1850  on 
the  ground  of  alleged  unjust  and  illegal  proceedings 
by  the  Wesleyan  Conference  of  1849  bn  the  expulsion 
of  three  and  the  public  reproof  of  three  others  of  its 
members  for  supposed  cooperation  with  the  publication 
of  I'amphlets  containing  criticisms  on  the  acts  of  the 
Conference.  About  10(1,1X10  members  withdrew  from 
the  Wesleyans  and  joined  them.  The  United  Methodist 
Free  Churches  admit  the  laity  to  a  share  in  legislation, 
and  give  the  local  church  or  circuit  power  over  its 


internal  matters.  They  have  (1897)  1,600  churches, 
90,000  members,  205, U00  Sunday-school  pupils,  425 
travelling  aud  3,500  lay  preachers. 

The  Wesleyan  Reform  Union  was  formed  in  1859  by 
those  of  the  Reformed  Methodists  w  ho  were  not  will¬ 
ing  to  join  the  United  Methodist  Free  Churches.  They 
comprise,  in  1897,  7,400  members,  550  unsalaried  and 
16  salaried  preachers,  193  churches,  and  20,800  Sunday- 
school  pupils. 

American  Methodism. — While  achieving  a  notable 
success  in  the  land  of  its  birth,  both  through  its  own 
distinctive  organizations  and  through  its  general  influ¬ 
ence  upon  all  other  denominations  and  upon  the  people 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  Methodism  has  been  a  potent 
and  a  prominent  factor  in  the  new  civilization  of 
America,  in  whose  broader  fields  and  less  rigid  eccle¬ 
siastical  and  political  conditions  it  has  wrought  its 
greatest  results,  and  has  become  the  largest  body  of 
Protestants.  From  1766  to  1784  the  Methodism  of 
America  comprised  simply  the  English  Wesleyans  w  ho 
as  immigrants  had  found  their  homes  in  the  New  World 
and  had  succeeded  in  winning  converts  and  forming 
societies.  Philip  Embury,  a  carpenter  and  local  preacher 
in  New  York  city,  preached  in  his  own  hired  room,  to 
five  persons,  the  first  Methodist  sermon,  and  formed 
the  first  Methodist  society  in  America  in  1766.  The 
congregation  increased  ;  a  sail-loft  was  used  for  a  year 
or  two  lor  meetings,  and  the  first  “  meeting-house  •’  was 
erected  on  the  site  now  occupied  by  the  famous  John 
Street  Church.  To  Robert  Strawbridge,  an  Irish  local 
preacher,  must  be  awarded  the  honor  of  preaching, 
forming  societies,  and  building  a  church  at  Sam’s 
Creek,  Maryland,  at  about  the  same  time  that  Embury 
began  his  labors,  some  even  claiming  priority  for  the 
former,  though  his  work  had  less  of  Continuity  and  the 
data  for  the  claim  are  somewhat  unsatisfactory.  Capt. 
Thomas  Webb  (1767),  Joseph  Pilmoor  and  Richard 
Boardman  (1769),  Richard  Wright  and  Francis  Asbury 
(1771),  Thomas  Rankin  and  George  Shadford  (1773), 
all  from  England,  in  succession  gave  great  help  to  the 
new  cause.  At  the  first  conference,  held  in  Philadel¬ 
phia  in  1773,  there  w'ere  in  all  the  societies  1,160  mem¬ 
bers  and  10  preachers.  Asbury  remained  at  his  post 
during  the  war  of  the  Revolution,  and  in  1784  the  roll 
of  the  Methodists  in  America  had  grow'ti  to  about  15,000, 
with  84  preachers  travelling  46  circuits.  Mr.  Wesley 
this  year  ordained  Richaixl  Whatcoat  and  Thomas 
Vasey  as  presbyters,  consecrated  Dr.  Thomas  Coke  as 
a  bishop,  and  gave  them  authority  to  organize  the 
societies  in  America  into  a  distinct  church.  This  was 
done  in  Baltimore  at  the  “Christinas  Conference,”  the 
new  organization  taking  the  name  of  The  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  in  the  United  States  of  America.  Ou 
Wesley’s  advice,  Asbury  was  ordained  aud  set  apart  as 
bishop  ;  the  ritual,  compiled  from  the  book  of  Common 
Prayer,  consisting  substantially  as  at  present  found  in 
the  Discipline,  was  adopted;  the  supreme  power  of 
legislation  was  lodged  in  the  entire  body  of  travelling 
preachers;  and  the  chief  power  of  administration  put 
into  the  hands  of  the  bishops.  The  preachers  met 
annually,  though,  owing  to  the  wide  extent  of  the 
field,  not  all  in  one  place,  in  conferences  presided  over 
by  the  bishop.  In  1792  the  first  General  Conference 
was  held,  to  which  all  the  travelling  preachers  were 
summoned,  and  this  body  has  since  that  date  met  every 
four  years.  It  was  in  1808  made  a  delegated  body  and 
met  as  such  first  in  1812,  and  so  remains,  the  present 
ratio  being  one  for  every  forty-five.  Lay  delegates 
were  first  admitted  in  1872,  and  every  annual  confer¬ 
ence  is  entitled  to  two  lay  delegates,  except  that  where 
there  is  only  one  clerical  there  is  but  one  lay  delegate. 

Conferences. — The  General  Conference  possesses  su¬ 
preme  legislative,  administrative,  and  judicial  powers, 
under  constitutional  limitations  knowm  as  the  “restric¬ 
tive  rules,”  6  in  number;  it  elects  bishops,  editors  of  | 
church  publications,  publishing  agents  of  the  “book 
concerns,”  and  secretaries  oPthe  missionary  and  other 
benevolent  societies;  hears  and  decides  appeals  and 
questions  of  law  that  have  Come  regularly  before  it 
from  judicial  or  annual  conferences;  reviews  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  the  bishops;  and  fixes  the  boundaries  j 
of  the  annual  conferences.  The  judicial  conference, 
composed  of  the  7  triers  of  appeals  from  each  of  3  con¬ 
tiguous  annual  confere  ices,  hears  and  decides  appeals 
from  the  decisions  of  an  annual  conference.  The  an¬ 
nual  conference,  composed  ot  all  the  travelling  preach¬ 
ers  within  specified  boundaries,  and  holding  its  sessions 
for  about  one  week,  examines  candidates  for  the  minis¬ 
try ;  elects  to  deacon’s  and  elder’s  orders;  admits,  ad¬ 
vances,  tries,  suspends,  expels,  acquits,  or  locates  its 
members;  approves  deaconesses;  hears  and  decides  ap¬ 
peals  from  quarterly  conference ;  tabulates  the  financial 
and  numerical  statistics;  considers  measures  for  ren¬ 
dering  effective  the  provisions  of  the  discipline;  and 
closes  its  sessions  with  the  reading  of  the  annual  ap¬ 
pointments  made  by  the  bishop,  the  term  of  pastors 
being  limited  to  5  years,  aud  that  of  presiding  elders 
to  6.  The  district  conference,  held  twice  a  year  in 
those  districts  which  have  by  a  majority  of  the  quar¬ 
terly  conferences  requested  tile  presiding  elder  to  con¬ 
vene  it,  is  composed  of  the  preachers,  travelling  and 
local,  exhorters,  district  stewards,  one  Sunday-school 
su|ierintendent,  and  one  Epworth  League  president 
from  each  charge  in  the  district,  takes  oversight  of  the 
affairs  of  the  district:  gives  and  continues  license  to 
preach;  renews  licenses  to  exhort;  and  examines  and  I 
recommends  candidates  for  orders  and  for  reception 
on  trial  in  the  annual  conference.  The  quarterly  con-| 
ference  of  a  circuit  or  station  is  composed  of  all  the 
ti  a  veiling  and  local  preachers,  exhorters,  stewards  (who  J 
are  nominated  by  the  pastor  elected  by  the  quarterly  ! 


conference,  and  have  charge  of  the  funds  for  the  cur* 
rent  expenses),  trustees  (who  are  elected  in  some  States 
by  the  congregation  and  in  others  by  the  quarterly 
conference,  and  have  charge,  in  trust,  of  the  real  estate 
of  the  church),  oue  Sunday-school  superintendent  and 
one  Epworth  League  president ;  meets  four  times  a 
year;  has  the  supervision  of  the  religious  and  financial 
affairs  of  the  charge;  and  (where  the  district  confer¬ 
ence  does  not  exist)  gives  and  renews  license  to  preach. 
The  leaders’  and  stew  ards’  meeting,  at  which  the  pastor 
presides,  looks  after  the  sick  and  destitute,  the  classes, 
the  membership,  both  probationary  and  full,  and  the 
financial  support  of  the  pastor;  and  recommends  for 
license  to  exhort  and  preach.  The  official  board  (where 
the  quarterly  conference  pleases  to  have  such),  com¬ 
posed  of  the  members  of  the  quarterly  conference, 
holds  meetings  at  its  owrn  pleasure  ;  is  presided  over  by 
the  pastor;  and  attends  to  certain  duties  of  the  leaders’ 
and  stewards’  meeting  and  such  other  business  as  may 
be  committed  to  it  by  the  quarterly  conference. 

The  Epworth  League,  formed  at  Cleveland,  0.,  1889,  is 
the  name  of  the  organization  of  the  young  people  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  the  Methodist  Episco¬ 
pal  Church,  South,  and  the  Methodist  Church,  Canada, 
for  the  purposes  of  spiritual,  intellectual, and  social  ac¬ 
tivity  and  culture.  Its  total  membership  in  the  3 
churches  is  about  1,700,000.  (See  Epworth  League.) 
The  Book  Concent  is  the  publishing  agency  established 
at  Philadelphia  in  1789,  and  removed  to  New  York  in 
1804.  The  Western  branch,  at  Cincinnati,  was  estab¬ 
lished  in  1820.  The  New  York  house  has  depositories 
in  Boston,  Pittsburg,  Detroit,  and  San  Francisco,  and 
the  Western  at  Chicago  and  St.  Louis.  The  first  book- 
steward  was  John  Dickins,  from  whose  loan  of  $600  in 
1789  the  capital  of  the  two  houses  has  become  more 
than  $3,000,000.  The  annual  sales  amount  to  about 
$2,000,000.  About  $100, 0(X)  is  distributed  annually  from 
the  profits  for  the  support  of  the  superannuated  preach¬ 
ers,  and  the  widows  and  orphans  of  deceased  preachers. 
The  official  periodicals  number  28,  and  the  unofficial 
about  25,  several  being  in  the  German  and  Scandinavian 
languages.  Education. — The  church,  through  its  board 
of  education,  incorporated  in  1869,  has  supervision  over 
54  colleges  aud  universities,  7  colleges  and  seminaries 
exclusively  for  women,  60  classical  seminaries,  76  for¬ 
eign  mission  colleges  and  schools,  4  missionary  insti¬ 
tutes  and  Bible-training  schools,  and  20  theological 
institutions.  The  American  University,  Washington, 
D.  C.,  chartered  by  Congress  in  1893,  having  a  site  of  90 
acres,  and  now  in  course  of  erection  and  endowment,  is 
for  post-graduate  and  professional  studies  and  original 
research,  and  is  under  the  patronage  of  this  Church. 
The  total  value  of  the  sites  and  buildings  of  these 
schools  is  $17,000,000,  and  their  endowments  amount 
to  $14,(100,000.  By  means  of  the  children’s  day  collec¬ 
tions,  taken  annually  on  the  second  Sunday  in  June, 
aid  is  given  by  loans  to  about  1,700  students  in  the  vari¬ 
ous  church  schools.  Benevolences. — The  Missionary  So¬ 
ciety,  organized  in  1819,  carries  on  active  operations  in 
both  the  home  and  in  the  following  foreign  fields: 
Mexico,  South  America,  Norway,  Sweden,  Denmark, 
Finland,  Germany,  Switzerland,  Bulgaria,  Italy,  West 
and  Central  Africa,  India,  China,  Korea,  Japan,  and 
Malaysia.  The  Woman’s  Foreign  Missionary  Society, 
organized  in  1869,  vigorously  supplements  the  W'ork  of 
the  parent  society  by  special  labors  among  the  women 
of  the  various  fields,  aud  supports  170  Missionaries,  of 
whom  22  are  medical.  The  Woman’s  Home  Missionary 
Society,  founded  in  1880,  gives  special  attention  to  the 
needs  of  the  neglected  classes  and  regions  of  the  United 
States  and  Territories.  Deaconesses. — This  class  of  Chris¬ 
tian  women,  first  recognized  in  1888,  and  now  number¬ 
ing  about  600,  of  whom  150  are  in  foreign  fields,  do 
voluntary  works  of  mercy  of  various  kinds — nursing, 
teaching,  visiting,  and  holding  evangelistic  meetings. 
The  Board  of  Church  Extension,  organized  as  the 
Church  Extension  Society  in  1865,  and  its  present  title 
adopted  in  1872,  has  by  loan  and  gift  aided  in  the  erec¬ 
tion  of  about  10,000  churches  and  parsonages.  Its  loan 
fund  is  now  more  than  $1,00(1, 000.  The  Freednien’s 
Aid  and  Southern  Educational  Society,  formed  in  1866, 
has  done  its  chief  work  in  caring  for  the  education  of 
the  colored,  and  later  of  the  needy  white,  people  of  the 
Southern  States,  where  it  maintains  18  schools  of  the 
higher  education  for  the  former  and  21  for  the  latter. 
The  church  also  maintains  a  very  helpful  Sunday-school 
Union,  formed  on  its  present  basis  in  1840,  and  a  prolific 
Tract  Society,  organized  in  1852.  Hospitals  have,  since 
1885,  been  springing  up  in  the  large  cities,  until  now 
(1897)  there  are  10  in  operation,  and  several  others  are 
projected. 

General  Statistics.— In  1897  there  are  146  annual 
conferences  (including  21  missions  and  mission  confer¬ 
ences)  ;  21  bishops;  2,850,000  members;  14,686  local  and 
17,234  travelling  preachers;  25,849  churches  and  10,069 
parsonages,  valued  at  about  $127,000,(100;  30,849  Sun¬ 
day-schools,  with  355,899  officers  and  teachers,  aud 
2,607,241  pupils.  For  missionary  and  other  benevo¬ 
lences  the  annual  contributions  of  the  church  now 
exceed  $2,000,000,  and  for  all  other  purposes  are  about 
$24,000,000. 

The  United  Brethren  in  Christ,  frequently  called  Ger¬ 
man  Methodists,  are  wholly  distinct  from  the  Moravians, 
or  United  Fratrum,  although  using  the  same  name. 
Their  founder  was  Philip  William  Otterbein,  a  minister 
of  the  German  Reformed  Church,  and  a  warm  friend 
of  Asbury.  Their  first  conference  was  held  in  1789, 
and  their  present  name  was  adopted  in  1800.  Their 
polity  and  doctrine  are  quite  similar  to  the  Methodists. 
In  1889  they  divided  on  the  questi  n  of  the  confes¬ 
sion  and  constitution  then  amended.  They  report 
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in  1897  about  275,000  members  (41,000  being  old  consti¬ 
tution),  2,400  ministers  (700  old  constitution),  600  local 
preachers,  and  6,040  churches  (855  old  constitution). 

The  Evangelical  Associatitm,  also  sometimes  called 
German  Methodists  and  Albrights,  from  Jacob  Albright, 
their  founder,  was  organized  in  1800.  Albright  was  a 
member  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  though  of 
Lutheran  parentage.  Their  polity  and  theology  are 
Methodist.  They  elect  bishops  quadrennially  and  their 
presiding  elders  annually.  They  number  110,000  mem¬ 
bers,  860  travelling  and  500  local  preachers,  1,650 
churches,  and  2,100  Sunday-schools.  They  divided 
over  internal  difficulties  in  1891,  the  withdrawing  body 
taking  the  name  of  the  United  Evangelical  Church, 
which  reports  in  1897  a  membership  of  55,000,  408 
travelling  and  200  local  preachers,  521  churches,  and 
750  Sunday-schools. 

The  African  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  was  organized 
in  Philadelphia  in  1816  by  colored  members  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  led  by  Richard  Allen,  for 
the  purpose  of  larger  liberty  and  independence  in 
church  affairs.  Their  government  and  doctrines  are 
the  same  as  those  of  the  parent  body.  They  have  (1897) 
about  615,000  members,  4,700  travelling  preachers,  15,900 
local  preachers  and  exporters,  4,850  churches,  and  1,650 
larsonages,  valued  (including  schools)  at  119,400,000. 
Recent  overtures  for  union  with  the  following  body, 
like  similar  ones  made  about  the  time  of  organization, 
seem  to  be  destined  to  failure  or  postponement. 

The  African  Methodist  Episcopal  Zion  Church  originated 
in  New  York  city.  Its  organization  was  effected  in 
1820,  its  chief  promoters  being  the  members  of  the  Zion 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  which,  as  early  as  1796, 
had  formed  a  separate  society,  and  had  erected  an  edi¬ 
fice  for  colored  Methodists  in  1800.  Until  1880  they 
elected  their  bishops  quadrennially,  and  until  1888  they 
observed  no  formal  consecration  to  that  office ;  but  since 
these  dates,  as  in  the  parent  church,  the  bishops  are 
elected  for  life,  and  inducted  into  office  by  the  laying  on 
of  hands.  In  1897,  they  have  3,600  travelling  and  6,800 
local  preachers,  495,000  members,  1,620  churches,  240, 000 
Sunday-school  pupils,  and  property  valued  at  $6,000,000. 

The  Methodist  Protestant  Church  was  organized  in  Bal¬ 
timore  in  1830.  Its  distinguishing  features  are  the  par¬ 
ticipation  of  laymen  in  its  government,  both  in  the 
annual  and  general  conference,  and  the  substitution  of 
an  annual  presidency  for  the  episcopacy.  The  slavery 
issue  caused  a  division  of  the  body  in  1858,  the  Northern 
wing  taking,  in  1866,  the  title  of  the  Methodist  Church. 
The  two  wings  were  reunited  in  1877.  They  abolished 
the  order  of  deacon  in  1874.  They  have  abandoned  the 
time-limit  of  the  pastorate.  They  number,  in  1897, 
about  187,000  members,  2,100  travelling  and  1,400  local 
preachers,  2,275  churches,  and  1,950  Sunday-schools, 
with  112, 000  pupils. 

The  Wesleyan  Methodist  Church  of  America  was  formed 
at  Utica,  N.  Y.,  in  1843.  It  consisted  at  first  of  min¬ 
isters  and  members  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 


and  the  Methodist  Protestant  Church,  chiefly  from 
Michigan  and  New  England,  who  claimed  that  greater 
severity  should  be  used  against  slavery  and  the  use  of 
intoxicants.  Lay  representation,  presidents,  chairmen 
of  districts,  and  abstinence  from  membership  in  oath- 
bound  secret  societies  are  also  distinctive  features. 
They  report  (1897)  about  18,500  members,  570  churches, 
300  travelling  and  300  local  preachers. 

The  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  was  formed 
at  Louisville,  Ky.,  in  May,  1845,  by  delegates  from  14 
annual  conferences  in  the  slave-holding  States  of  the 
South  and  Southwest.  The  claim  for  the  necessity  of 
a  distinct  and  separate  ecclesiastical  organization  was 
based  upon  the  attitude  assumed  by  the  general  confer¬ 
ence  of  1844  on  the  question  of  slave-holding,  particu¬ 
larly  as  related  to  the  episcopacy  in  the  case  of  Bishop 
James  0.  Andrew.  Their  first  general  conference  was 
held  at  Petersburg,  Va.,  in  1846.  Their  doctrines  are 
identical  with  those  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
and  their  polity  nearly  so,  the  greatest  difference  being 
perhaps  that  their  biBhops  have  a  limited  veto  power 
on  legislation  deemed  by  them  to  be  unconstitutional. 
They  have  abandoned  probationary  membership.  Since 
the  Civil  War  they  have  grown  rapidly,  and  extended 
into  several  States  where  slavery  never  existed.  They 
have  a  very  prosperous  publishing  house  at  Nashville, 
a  vigorous  and  ably  conducted  church  literature,  both 
periodical  and  general.  They  have  successful  missions 
in  Mexico, -Brazil,  Japan,  China,  Korea,  and  particularly 
among  the  American  Indians.  They  maintain  higher 
education  in  over  50  colleges  and  universities,  the  lead¬ 
ing  one  being  Vanderbilt  University,  at  Nashville. 
They  have  also  150  other  schools.  They  have,  in  1897, 
1,500.000  members,  137,000  churches,  3,500  parsonages, 
5,900  travelling  and  7,000  local  preachers,  15,000  Sunday- 
schools,  with  over  100,000  ^teachers  and  officers  and 
800,000  pupils. 

The  Free  Methodist  Church  was  organized  in  1860  at 
Pekin,  Niagara  eo.,  N.  Yr.  They  elect  a  superinten¬ 
dent  quadrennially,  have  district  chairmen,  lay  repre¬ 
sentation,  and  insist  on  plainness  of  dress,  free  pews, 
and  abstinence  from  tobacco  and  membership  in  secret 
societies.  To  the  Articles  of  Religion  they  added  one 
on  sanctification  and  one  on  rewards  and  punishments. 
They  number,  in  1897,  about  27,000  members,  860 
travelling  and  650  local  preachers,  720  churches,  and 
975  Sunday-schools,  with  12,500  teachers  and  officers  and 
77,000  pupils. 

The  Colored  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  America  was 
formed  at  Jackson,  Miss.,  in  1870.  It  is  modelled  after 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  under  whose 
patronage  it  was  organized  with  the  special  purpose  of 
caring  for  the  Negro  members  of  that  church,  while 
giving  them  the  advantage  of  a  distinct  organization. 
They  report,  1897,  1,320  travelling  and  2,800  local 
preachers,  175,000  members,  4,030  churches,  4,040 
Sunday-schools,  with  80,500  pupils  and  8,000  officers 
and  teachers. 


A  TABULAR  VIEW  OF  METHODISM  IN  1897. 


Denominations. 


BRITISH  METHODISM— 1897. 

Wesleyans . 

Welsh  Calvinistic . 

Primitive  Methodist . . 

United  Methodist  Free  Churches. 

Methodist  New  Connection . 

Bible  Christians. . 

United  Free  Gospel  Church . 

Wesleyan  Reform  Union . 


Total, 

AMERICAN  METHODISM— 1897. 

Methodist  Episcopal . 

Methodist  Episcopal,  South . 

African  Methodist  Episcopal . 

African  Methodist  Episcopal,  Zion .  . 

United  Brethren  in  Christ . 

Methodist  Church,  Canada . 

Methodist  Protestant . 

Colored  Methodist  Episcopal . 

Evangelical  Association . 

United  Evangelical . . . 

Free  Methodist . 

Wesleyan  Methodist . 

Congregational  Methodist . 

Welsh  Calvinistic . 

African  Union  Methodist  Protestant . 

Primitive  Methodist  . 

Evangelist  Missionary . 

Union  American  Methodist  Episcopal . 

British  Methodist  Episcopal  (Canada) . 

Independent  Methodist . 

Zion  Union  Apostolic . 


Total, 


British  Methodism.... 
American  Methodism 


Add  Travelling  Preachers 


Grand  Total, 


Travelling 

Preachers. 

Local 

Preachers. 

Members. 

3,800 

28,500 

760,000 

700 

350 

200,000 

1,200 

17,000 

196,500 

425 

3,600 

90,000 

200 

1,200 

38,000 

300 

1,950 

34,500 

400 

8,800 

16 

550 

7,400 

6,641 

53,450 

1,335,200 

17,234 

14,686 

2,850,000 

5,900 

4,700 

7,000 

1,500,000 

10,000 

615,000 

3,600 

6,800 

495,000 

2,400 

500 

275,000 

2,075 

2.375 

275, OIK) 

2,100 

1.400 

187,000 

1,320 

2,800 

175,000 

860 

500 

110,0(10 

408 

200 

55,000 

860 

650 

27,000 

300 

300 

18.500 

210 

60 

15,000 

100 

25 

13,000 

80 

130 

7,000 

70 

150 

6,500 

87 

4,600 

65 

50 

3,000 

25 

20 

3,000 

8 

30 

2,600 

30 

2,400 

42,432 

47,666 

6,639,600 

6,641 

53,450 

1,335,200 

42,432 

47,666 

6,639,600 

49,073 

101,116 

7,974,800 

49,073 

. 

. 

8,023,873 

The  Methodist  Church,  Canada,  is  the  title  adopted  by 
various  Methodist  bodies  of  the  Dominion  at  a  united 
general  conference  held  at  Belleville,  in  1883.  The 
four  branches  there  joined  in  one  were  the  Methodist 
Church  of  Canada,  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
in  Canada,  the  Primitive  Methodist  Church,  and  the 
Bible  Christians.  They  have  a  general  superintendent 
and  district  chairmen,  and  resemble  quite  closely  the 
Wesleyans  of  England.  They  number  (1897)  2,075 
travelling  and  2,375  local  preachers,  275,000  members, 
3,350  Sunday-schools,  with  25,800  officers  and  teachers 
and  265,000  pupils;  and  1,720  Epworih  Leagues  and 
other  young  people’s  societies. 

Minor  bodies  of  American  Methodism  are :  Congrega¬ 
tional  Methodists,  15, 000 ;  Welsh  Calvinistic,  13,000;  Afri¬ 
can  Union  Methodist  Protestant,  7, 000  ;  Primitive  Methodist, 
6,500;  Evangelist  Missionary,  4,600;  Union  American 
Methodist  Episcopal,  3,000;  British  Methodist  Episcopal 
(colored),  in  Canada,  3,000 ;  Independent  Methodist,  2,600 ; 
Zion  Union  Apostolic,  2,400. 

According  to  official  statistics,  or  careful  estimates 
based  on  such,  the  Methodists  of  the  whole  world,  with 
all  their  missionary  and  affiliated  organizations,  in 
1897,  number  (1)  British:  1,335,200  members,  and 
6,461  travelling  and  53,450  local  preachers;  and  (2) 
American:  6,639,600  members,  and  42,432  travelling 
and  47,666  local  preachers,  or  a  total  of  7,974.800 
members,  49,073  travelling  and  101,116  local  preachers. 
The  last  named  are  usually  counted  with  the  mem¬ 
bership.  The  grand  total  of  ministers  and  members  is 
8,023,873.  John  F.  Hurst. 

Meton'ic  Cy'cle,  n.  (Calendar.)  The  cycle  of  the 
moon,  a  period  of  19  solar  years,  after  which  the  new 
and  full  moon  fall  on  the  same  days  of  the  year  as  they 
did  19  years  before.  This  cycle  was  the  invention  of 
Meton,  a  celebrated  Athenian  philosopher,  who  flour¬ 
ished  about  432  B.  C.  The  Metonic  cycle  contained  6,940 
days,  which  exceeds  the  true  length  of  19  solar  years  by 
nine  and  a  half  hours  nearly.  On  the  other  hand.it  ex¬ 
ceeds  the  length  of  235  lunations,  or  synodic  revolutions 
of  the  moon,  by  seven  hours  and  a  half  only.  The  fram¬ 
ers  of  the  ecclesiastical  calendar  altered  the  distribution 
of  the  lunar  months  when  they  adopted  this  cycle,  in 
order  to  accommodate  them  to  the  Julian  intercala¬ 
tion.  By  this  alteration  every  three  periods  of  6,940 
days  were  followed  by  one  of  6,939.  Consequently,  the 
mean  length  of  the  cycle  was  6,939%  days,  which  coin¬ 
cides  exactly  with  19  Julian  years.  In  the  ecclesiastical 
calendar,  the  number  of  the  year  in  the  cycle  is  called 
the  golden  number.  The  cycle  is  supposed  to  commence 
with  the  year  in  which  the  new  moon  falls  on  the  1st 
of  January 

Metonymic,  Metonymical,  (met-o-nim'ik,)  a. 
Employed  by  way  of  metonymy,  by  placing  one  word 
before  another. 

Metonyni'ically ,  adv.  By  metonymy ;  in  a  metonym¬ 
ical  manner. 

Meton'yniy,  n.  [Gr.  metonymia —  m eta,  denoting 
change,  and  onoma,  a  name.  See  Onomatopoetic.] 
(Rhet.)  A  trope  or  figure  of  speech  in  which  one  word 
is  substituted  for  another,  preserving  the  sense  of  anal- 
Ogy  ;  as,  be  died  by  steel,  that  is,  he  died  by  the  sword; 
we  read  Byron,  i.  e.  his  boohs  or  writings  ;  a  person  of 
warm  heart,  that  is,  of  warm  affections,  &c. 

Met'ope,  n.  [Gr.  meta,  between ;  ope,  an  aperture.] 
(Arch.)  The  square  piece  or  interval  between  the  tri¬ 
glyphs  in  the  Doric  frieze.  In  its  original  Greek  mean¬ 
ing.  the  word  signified  the  distance  between  one  aper¬ 
ture  or  hole  and  another,  or  between  one  triglyph  and 
another,  the  triglyphs 
being  supposed  to  be 
solives  or  joists  that* 
fill  the  apertures.  The 
ancients  were  in  the 
habit  of  ornamenting 
the  metopes  with 
carved  works  or  with 
paintings  represent¬ 
ing  the  heads  of  oxen, 

(Fig.  1771),  vessels, 
and  other  objects  used 
in  sacrificing.  The~ 
metope  is  omitted  inss 
the  Ionic  and  Corin¬ 
thian  orders,  probably 
on  account  of  the  difficulty  experienced  in  disposing  the 
triglyphs  or  metopes  in  symmetrical  proportion. 

Metoposcop'ic,  Metoposcep'ical,  a.  Belong¬ 
ing.  or  relating  to  inetoposcopy. 

Metopos'copist,  n.  A  physiognomist ;  one  versed  in 
metoposcopy. 

Mctopos'copy,  n.  [Gr.  metoposl.opos.  from  metopon, 
the  brow,  and  skopein,  to  observe.]  The  study  of  phy¬ 
siognomy  ;  the  art  of  reading  the  characters  of  persons 
by  their  countenances. 

Mc'tre,  (sometimes  written  Meter.)  n.  [A.S.  meter;  Fr. 
metre;  Gr.  metron,  measure.  See  Mete.]  (Prosody.) 
Poetical  measure;  rhythm;  arrangement  of  poetical 
feet,  or  of  long  or  short  syllables  in  verse. 

“  And  stretched  metre  of  an  antique  song.” — Shake. 

In  the  classic  languages,  metre  depended  upon  the  way 
in  which  long  and  short  syllables  were  made  to  succeed 
one  another.  English  metro  depends,  not  upon  the  dis¬ 
tinction  of  long  and  short,  but  upon  that  of  accented  and 
unaccented  syllables.  Thus,  in  the  lines, 

The  cu'rlfew  to'lls  |  the  kne'l)  |  of  pa'rt|ing  da'y — 
Wa'rriors  and  |  chi'efs,  should  the  |  sha'ft  or  the  !  swo'rd — 
the  accents  occur  at  regular  intervals ;  and  the  groups 
of  syllables  thus  formed  constitute  each  a  metre,  or 
measure.  The  groups  of  long  and  short  syllables  com- 


Fig.  1771.  —  metope. 
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posing  the  metres  of  classic  verse,  were  called  feet,  each 
foot  having  a  distinctive  name.  The  same  names  are 
sometimes  applied  to  English  measures,  an  accented 
syllable  in  English  being  held  to  be  equivalent  to  a 
long  syllable  in  Latin  or  Greek,  and  an  unaccented 
syllable  to  a  short.  Every  metre  in  English  contains 
one  accented  syllable,  and  either  one  or  two  unaccented 
syllables.  As  the  accent  may  be  on  the  first,  second,  or 
third  syllable  of  the  group,  there  thus  arise  five  distinct 
measures,  two  dissyllabic  and  three  trisyllabic,  as  seen 
in  the  words  —  1,  fo'lly  (corresponding  to  the  classic 
Trochee)-,  2,  reca'll  (Iambus) ;  3,  te'rribly  (Daclyle) ;  4, 
confu'sion  ( Amphibrachys );  5,  absentee'  (Anapiest). 

— The  French  unit  of  length  equal  to  3-28  feet,  or  39-37 
English  inches  =  39-36  American  ;  being  the  standard 
of  French  linear  admeasurement. 

Met'rie,  a.  Noting  a  measurement  of  volumes  ;  as,  the 
metric  method  of  analysis. 

Met'rie,  Met'rical,  a.  [Lat.  metricus.]  Pertaining, 
or  having  reference  to  measure,  or  to  just  and  natural 
combination  or  arrangement  of  long  and  short  syllables. 
—  Comprising  or  consisting  of  verses;  according  to  poet¬ 
ical  measure ;  as,  a  metrical  romance. 

Met'rieally,  adv.  In  a  metrical  manner;  by  poetic 
measure. 

Met'rie  Sys'tem,  n.  A  system  of  weights  and  meas¬ 
ures  adopted  first  in  France,  and  now  slowly  supersed¬ 
ing  the  systems  in  use  in  other  countries.  It  was  author¬ 
ized  to  be  used  in  the  U.  States,  and  its  use  introduced 
into  some  departments  of  public  service,  in  1866,  by  Act 
of  Congress.  The  two  most  important  points  of  this 
system  are :  1st,  that  it  is  a  decimal  system  ;  and  2d,  that 
the  units  of  length,  superficies,  solidity,  and  weight,  are 
all  correlated,  two  data  only  being  used,  the  metre  and 
the  weight  of  a  cube  of  water,  the  side  of  which  is  the 
hundredth  part  of  a  mdtre.  The  system  was  suggested 
as  long  ago  as  1528  by  Jean  Fernal,  a  physician  of  Hen¬ 
ry  II.  of  France:  but  the  suggestion  took  a  practical 
turn  in  1790,  when  Prince  Talleyrand  distributed  among 
the  members  of  the  Constituent  Assembly  of  France  a 
proposal,  founded  upon  the  excessive  diversity  and  con¬ 
fusion  of  the  weights  and  measures  then  prevailing  all 
over  that  country,  as  now  over  our  own,  for  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  a  new  system  upon  the  principle  of  a  single  and 
universal  standard.  A  committee  of  the  Academy  of 
Sciences,  consisting  of  five  of  the  most  eminent  mathe¬ 
maticians  of  Europe — Borda,  Lagrange,  Laplace,  Mouge, 
and  Condorcet  —  were  subsequently  appointed,  under  a 
decree  of  the  Constituent  Assembly,  to  report  upon  the 
selection  of  a  natural  standard;  and  the  committee  pro¬ 
posed,  in  their  report,  that  the  ten-millionth  part  of  the 
quarter  of  the  meridian  of  Paris  should  be  taken  as  the 
standard  unit  of  linear  measure.  Delambreand  Mechain 
were  appointed  to  measure  an  arc  of  the  meridian  be¬ 
tween  Dunkerqueand  Barcelona,  as  Cassini  had  been  ap¬ 
pointed  to  do  in  1669.  They  commenced  their  labors  at  the 
most  agitated  period  of  the  French  Revolution.  At  every 
station  of  their  progress  in  the  field-survey  they  were 
arrested  by  the  suspicions  and  alarms  of  the  people,  who 
took  them  for  spies  or  engineers  of  the  invading  enemies 
of  France.  The  result  was  a  wonderful  approximation 
to  the  true  length,  and  one  in  the  highest  degree  “  cred¬ 
itable  to  the  French  astronomers  and  geometricians, 
who  carried  on  their  operations  under  every  difficulty, 
and  at  the  hazard  of  their  lives,  in  the  midst  of  the 
greatest  political  convulsion  of  modern  times.”  By 
means  of  the  arc  of  the  meridian  measured  between 
Dunkerque  and  Barcelona,  and  of  the  arc  measured  in 
Peru,  in  1736,  by  Bouguer  and  La  Condamine,  the  length 
of  the  quarter  of  the  meridian,  or  the  distance  from  the 
pole  to  the  equator,  was  calculated.  This  length  was 
partitioned  into  ten  millions  of  equal  parts,  and  one  of 
these  parts  was  taken  for  the  unit  of  length,  and  called 
a  m5tre,  from  the  Greek  word  ptTjiOv  ( a  measure).  Two 
important  principles  form  the  basis  of  the  metric  sys¬ 
tem:  1.  That  the  unit  of  linear  measure,  applied  to 
matter,  in  its  three  forms  of  extension  —  viz.,  length, 
breadth,  and  thickness  —  should  be  the  standard  of  all 
measures  of  length,  surface,  and  solidity.  2.  That  the 
cubic  contents  of  the  linear  measure,  in  distilled  water, 
at  a  temperature  of  great  contraction,  should  furnish  at 
once  the  standard  weight  and  measure  of  capacity. 
Thus :  1.  The  unit  of  length  was  the  metre ,  as  we  have 

seen,  the  10,000,000th  part  of  a  quadrant  of  the  earth’s 
surface.  From  this  we  derive:  2.  The  unit  of  super¬ 
ficies —  the  are,  a  square  decametre.  3.  The  unit  of\ 
capacity  —  the  litre,  a  cubic  decimetre.  4.  The  unit  of  I 
weight  —  the  gramme,  the  weight  of  a  cubic  decimetre 
of  water.  These  four  units  are  subdivided  into  tenth, 
hundredth,  and  thousandth  parts,  which  are  denomi¬ 
nated  by  the  syllables  derived  from  the  Latin  deci,centi, 
and  milli ;  the  multiples  are  similarly  by  tens,  hun¬ 
dreds,  thousands,  tens  of  thousands.  Ac.,  distinguished 
by  the  prefixes,  borrowed  from  the  Greek,  of  deca,  hectn , 
kilo,  and  myria.  The  subjoined  scale  shows  the  whole 
metric  system  at  a  glance. 


Measures  op 

Length. 

Surface. 

Capacity. 

Weight. 

Millimetre. 

Centimetre. 

Decimetre. 

Metre. 

Decametre. 

Hectometre. 

Kilometre. 

Myriametre. 

Centiare. 
(Not  used) 
Are. 
Decare. 
Hectare. 

Centilitre. 

Decilitre. 

Decalitre. 

Litre. 

Hectolitre. 

Kilolitre. 

Milligram. 

Centigram. 

Decigram. 

Gram. 

Decagram. 

Hectogram. 

Kilogram 

Mrriaeram. 

Quintal. 

Ton. 

Proportions. 


1,000th  part. 
100th  part. 
10th  part. 
One. 

10  times. 
100  times. 
1,000  times. 
10.000  times. 
100.000  times. 
1.000,000  times. 


The  whole  of  the  multiples  and  sub-divisions  of  the 
metric  system  are  decimal,  and  the  reduction  from  one 
denomination  to  the  other  is  performed  by  multiplying 


by  10  or  its  multiples,  or  dividing  by  them.  There  is  no 
necessity  to  alter  the  figures,  but  merely  to  read  them 
differently  by  placing  the  decimal  point  so  many  places 
to  the  right  or  left  of  its  place  in  any  given  number, 
according  to  the  terms  of  the  required  denomination. 
For  example,  if  we  desire  to  represent  52749-  metres  in 
decimetres,  we  write  527490- ;  if  we  wish  to  reduce  it  to 
centimetres,  we  write  5274900-.  For  the  higher  denomi¬ 
nations  we  write  5274-9  decametres,  or  527-49  hec¬ 
tometres,  Ac.  For  measure  of  capacity  and  weight  the 
reduction  is  carried  on  in  precisely  the  same  manner 
as  in  that  of  the  metre  and  its  multiples.  —  No  system 
of  metrology  hitherto  invented  can  be  compared  with 
this  of  the  French  in  a  scientific  point  of  view;  while 
its  convenience  for  the  purposes  of  commerce  is  now  so 
generally  admitted  by  those  who  have  made  themselves 
intimately  acquainted  with  its  workings,  that  its  univer¬ 
sal  adoption  by  all  civilized  nations  cannot  be  much 
longer  delayed. 

TABLES  OP  CONVERSION  OF  METRICAL  INTO  ENGLISH 
MEASURES. 


Length. 


Millimetre .. 
Centimetre 
Decimetre  ... 

Metre . . 

Decametre  ... 
Hectometre 
Kilometre  ... 
Myriametre 


English 

Inches. 


0-03937 

0-39371 

3-93708 

39-37079 

393-70790 

3937-07900 

39370-79000 

393707-90000 


English  Feet 
=  12  Inches. 


0-0032809 

0-0328090 

0-3280899 

3-2808992 

32-8089920 

328-0899200 

3280-8992000 

32808-9920000 


ber  of  beats  per  minute  intended  by  the  composer, 
thus  |  60,  means  that  when  the  metronome  is  adjusted 


1  Inch  =  2  539954  Centimetres. 

1  Foot  =  3-0479449  Decimetres. 

1  Yard  =  0-91438348  M&tre. 

1  Mile  =  1-6093149  Kilometre. 

Surface. 

Centiare,  or  square'mfetre 
Are,  or  100  square  metres 
Hectare,  or  10,000  square 
metres  . 

In  English 
Square  Feet. 

In  EntjWsh  Sq. 

Yards  =9  Sq. 
Feet. 

10-7642993 

1076-4299342 

107642-9934183 

1-1960333 

119-6033260 

11960-3326020 

I  Square  Inch  =  6-4513669  Square  Centimetres. 

1  Square  Foot  =9  2899683  Square  Decimetres. 

1  Square  Yard  =  0-83609715  Square  Metre  or  Centiare. 


1  Acre  .  — 0‘404671021  Hectare. 

Capacity. 

In  Cubic 
Inches. 

In  Cubic  Ft. 

=  1-728 
Cubic  Inches 

Millilitre,  or  cubic  centim.  ... 
Centilitre,  or  10  cubic  centim. . 
Decilitre,  or  100  cubic  centim. . 

Litre,  or  cubic  decimetre . 

Decalitre,  or  centist5re . 

Hectolitre,  or  d^cistere  . 

Kilolitre,  or  st5re,  or  cubic  m. 
Myrialitre,  or  ddcastilre  . 

0-061027 
0-610271 
6  102705 
61-027052 
610-270515 
6102-705152 
61027-051519 
610270-515194 

00000353 

0.0003532 

0  0035317 

0  0353166 
0-3531658 
3-5316581 
35-3165817 
3531 658074 

1  Cubic  Inch  =  16-3861759  Cubic  Centimetres. 

1  Cubic  Foot  =  28-3153119  Cubic  Decimetres. 

1  Gallon  . =  4-543457969  Litres. 


Weight. 


In  Enqlish 

In  Troy  ozs. 

Grains. 

=480  Grains. 

Milligramme  . 

0-015432 

0-000032 

Centigramme  . 

0T54323 

0  000322 

1  543235 

0  003215 

Gramme  . 

15-432349 

0032151 

Decagramme  . 

154-323488 

0-321507 

Hectogramme  . 

1543-234880 

3-215073 

Kilogramme . 

15432-348800 

32150727 

Myriagramme . 

154323-488000 

321-507267 

1  Grain  =  0-064798950  Gramme. 

1  Pound  Avoirdupois  =  0-45359265  Kilogramme. 
1  Troy  Ounce  =  31-103496  Grammes. 

1  Cwt.  =  50-80237689  Kilogrammes. 


A  versifier ;  one  who  writes  in  poetical 
(Med.)  An  acute  inflammation  of  the 


Met'rlfler,  n. 

metre.  (R.) 

Met'ritis,  n. 

uterus. 

Met'rochrome,  n.  [Gr.  metron,  measure,  and  chroma, 
color.]  An  instrument  used  for  measuring  colors. 
Met'rog-raj»h,  n.  [Gr.  metron,  and  graphein,  to  de¬ 
scribe.]  An  instrument  employed  for  registering  the 
speed  of  a  railroad  train,  together  with  the  hour  of  its 
arrival  at,  and  departure  from,  each  station. 

Met rol'ogy,  n.  [Fr.  mitrologie ,  from  Gr.  metron.  meas¬ 
ure,  and  logos,  treatise.]  A  treatise  on  measures,  or  the 
art  of  mensuration. 

Metroiiia'nia.  n.  [Gr  metron,  and  mania,  madness  ] 
Poetical  dementia,  manifested  in  an  uncontrollable  im¬ 
pulse  to  write  verses. 

Met'rrtiiome,  n.  [Fr. ;  from  Gr.  metron,  measure,  and 


to  60,  it  will  beat  the  time  of  minims  for  that  piece,  giv¬ 
ing  60  minims  in  a  minute. 

Metron'omy,  n.  Measurement  of  time  by  an  instru¬ 
ment. 

Metrony  lli'ic,  a.  [From  Gr.  meter,  mother,  and  onoma, 
name.]  Derived  from  maternal  nomenclature;  as,  a 
metronymic  name. 

— n.  An  appellation  derived  from  one’s  mother’s  name,  or 
from  that  of  an  ancestress;  —  correlative  to  patronymic. 

Metrop'olis,  n.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  metropolis  —  meter, 
metros,  mother,  and  polis,  city.  See  Mother  and  Poijty.] 
The  mother  city ;  the  chief  city  or  capital  of  an  empire, 
kingdom,  state,  or  country. 

Metrop'olis  t’ity,  in  Illinois,  a  city,  cap.  of  Massac 
co.,  on  Ohio  river  and  the  St.  L.,  Alt.  A  T.  H.  R.  Rs.,  38 
m.  above  Cairo.  Pop.  4,000. 

Metropol  'it an,  a.  [Fr.  mCtropolitain ;  Lat.  metropolis 
tanus.J  Pertaining  or  having  reference  to  a  metropolis ; 
dwelling  in  the  capital  or  chief  city. 

— n.  ( Eccl .)  The  bishop  who  is  chief  over  the  other 
bishops  of  a  province;  in  the  Latin  Church,  an  arch¬ 
bishop  ;  in  the  Greek  Church,  a  bishop  having  his  see  in 
a  civil  metropolis. 

Metropol it'ical,  a.  Belonging  or  relating  to  a  me¬ 
tropolis,  or  capital  city;  pertaining  to  a  metropolitan, 
or  to  his  episcopal  see. 

Me'troseope.  An  instrument  tosound  the  foetal  heart. 

Metroside'ros.  n.  [Gr.  melon,  the  heart  of  a  tree; 
sideros,  iron.]  (Pot.)  An  extensive  genus  of  plants, 
order  Myrtacese.  One  or  two  New  Zealand  species  are 
remarkable  for  their  hard  close-grained  timber,  often 
called  Iron-wood.  That  of  the  Rata.  M.  rolrusta.  is 
used  for  ship-building,  and  by  the  natives  for  making 
war-clubs,  paddles,  Ac. ;  that  of  the  Kawa,  M.tomentosa, 
called  Fire-tree  by  the  colonists  on  account  of  the  bril¬ 
liancy  of  its  flowers,  is  used  for  similar  purposes :  and 
that  of  the  Aka,  M.  scandens,  is  called  New  Zealand 
Lignum-vitie,  on  account  of  its  hardness. 

Met'ternich,  Clement,  (Prince  von,)  one  of  the  most 
eminent  statesmen  of  modern  times,  was  B.  at  Coblentz, 
in  1773.  Educated  at  Strasliurg,  he  early  acquired  in¬ 
formation  regarding  public  affairs  by  travels  in  Ger¬ 
many,  Holland,  and  Great  Britain  ;  and  having  soon 
afterwards  entered  the  diplomatic  service,  acted  as  sec¬ 
retary  at  the  Congress  of  Rastadt,  in  1799,  where  his 
abilities  at  once  attracted  notice,  and  led  to  his  being 
appointed  secretary  of  the  Austrian  embassy  at  St. 
Petersburg,  in  1802,  and  Austrian  ambassador,  in  suc¬ 
cession,  at  the  courts  of  Dresden,  in  1803,  and  Berlin,  in 
1805.  After  the  peace  of  Presburg,  he  was  appointed 
ambassador  to  Paris,  in  1806;  and  in  that  delicate  situa¬ 
tion,  though  representing  a  vanquished  monarch,  he 
succeeded  in  conciliating  all  who  came  in  contact  with 
him,  by  the  urbanity  of  his  manners,  and  the  skill  with 
which  he  maintained  his  difficult  and  important  posi¬ 
tion.  In  1809  he  was  appointed  chancellor  of  state, 
upon  the  resignation  of  Count  Stadion,  under  whose 
auspices  he  had  risen  to  eminence,  and  whose  known 
hostility  to  France  compelled  his  retirement  after  the 
peace  of  Schbnbrnnn  ;  and  for  nearly  forty  years  from 
that  period,  he  exercised,  almost  without  control,  the 
highest  authority  in  the  Austrian  empire.  One  of  his 
first  aims  after  entering  on  his  high  office  was  to  bring 
about  a  marriage  between  Napoleon  and  an  Austrian 
archduchess,  as  a  means  of  purchasing  a  respite  for  the 
empire.  The  negotiations  for  this  purpose  he  conducted 
with  Champagny,  and  after  Napoleon  was  divorced  from 
Josephine,  M.  escorted  Maria  Louisa  to  Paris.  But  this 
expedient  of  a  humiliating  sacrifice  could  not  be  per¬ 
manent;  ami  in  1813.  after  the  great  French  disasters 
in  Russia,  war,  at  the  instigation  of  M.,  was  again  for¬ 
mally  declared  by  Austria  against  France.  In  the  au¬ 
tumn  of  that  year  the  Grand  Alliance  was  signed  at 
Toeplitz,  and  on  the  field  of  Leipsic  M.  was  raised  to 
the  dignity  of  a  prince  of  the  empire.  In  the  subse¬ 
quent  treaties  and  conferences  the  newly  created  prince 
took  a  very  prominent  part,  and  he  signed  the  treaty 
of  Paris  on  behalf  of  Austria.  In  1815  he  presided  over 
the  Congress  of  Vienna,  and  took  a  prominent  part  in 
the  various  congresses  that  were  held  in  succession  at 
Paris,  Aix-la-Chapelle,  Carlsbad,  L  bach,  and  Verona; 
inculcating  on  all  occasions,  as  far  as  in  him  lay,  the 
principles  of  the  divine  right  of  kiugs,  and  repressing 
every  aspiration  of  the  people  after  civil,  political,  and 
religious  liberty.  In  1848  he  was  compelled  to  flee  from 
Vienna;  but  he  returned  in  1851,  and  though  he  never 
again  assumed  office,  his  counsels  are  said  to  have 
swayed  the  emperor  down  to  the  moment  of  his  death. 
D.  1859. 

Mettle,  ( met'l ,)  n.  [Corrupted  from  metal,  but  writ¬ 
ten  so  when  the  metaphorical  sense  is  used.]  Sub¬ 
stance;  material;  element.  —  Spirit;  constitutional  ar¬ 
dor;  courageous  or  excitable  temperament;  pluck; 
spunk;  dash;  vim;  as,  a  man  of  mettle. 

Met'tled,  a.  Possessing  or  exhibiting  mettle;  full  of 
fire  or  ardor;  high-spirited;  courageous,  as  a  horse. 

Mettlesome,  ( met'l-sum ,)  a.  Full  of  spirit;  brisk; 
ardent;  fiery;  impetuous;  excitable;  exhibiting  con¬ 
stitutional  ardor. 

With  high  spirit;  in  a  mettle* 


nemein,  to  allot.]  (Mus.)  An  instrument  invented  by 

Maslzel,  and  used  to  measure  time,  and  to  indicate  the  Met'tlcsomeiy,  adv 
velocity  with  which  a  composition  ought  to  be  played.  some,  excitable  manner 

It  has  a  small  pendulum,  which  being  set  in  motion  by  Met'tlesomeness,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  met- 
clock- work,  beats,  audibly,  a  certain  number  of  times  tlesome  or  high-spirited. 

in  a  minute ;  and  this  number  may  be  altered  by  mov-  Metuchen,  (me-(utc/i'«ii,)  in  New  Jersey,  a  post-village 
ing  a  sliding  weight,  and  adjusted  to  varying  degrees  of  ol-  Middlesex  co.,  abt.  7  m.  N.E.  of  New  Brunswick, 
quickness  or  slowness  as  required.  It  is  now  customary  |  a  former  city  of  France,  cap.  of  dept.  Moselle,  at 

to  mark,  at  the  beginning  of  a  piece  of  music,  the  num-|  the  junction  of  the  Moselle  and  Seille,  80  m.W.N.W.  of 
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Straslmrg,  and  ISO  E.N.E.  of  Paris.  M.  is  strongly  for¬ 
tified,  and  contains  many  fine  public  buildings.  The 
i  most  remarkable  are  the  Cathedral,  a  Gothic  edifice,  the 
church  of  Notre- Dame-de-la- Ronde ,  and  the  Hotel  du 
Gouvernenunt.  The  principal  school  of  artillery  aud  en¬ 
gineering  in  France  was  established  here,  besides  nu¬ 
merous  colleges,  seminaries,  public  libraries,  and  scien¬ 
tific  and  literary  societies.  This  city,  after  resisting  a 
long  siege  by  the  German  army  in  1870,  capitulated 
with  Marshal  Bazaine’s  forces  which  had  garrisoned  it. 
It  has  since  belonged  to  Germany,  and  is  included  in 
tbe  Reichsland  of  Alsace-Lorraine. 

Metzenseifen,  (I'pper  and  Lower,)  ( met-zen-sV - 
fen, )  two  adjoining  towns  of  Austria,  in  Hungary,  16  in. 
W.  of  Kaschau.  In  the  neighborhood  are  iron  mines 
and  works.  Pop.  5,500. 

ill etz'i n jsren,  a  town  of  Wiirtemberg,  on  the  Neckar, 
18  m.  SE.  of  Stuttgart.  Manuf.  Woollen  goods.  .P</p.4,5U0. 
Nen'don,  a  town  and  parish  of  France,  5  m.  W.  of 
Paris.  It  contains  an  imperial  palace  and  park.  Pop.  4,000. 
Meuleheke,  ( me(r)l'bek ,)  a  town  of  Belgium,  prov.  of 
W.  Flanders,  10  m.  N.  of  Courtrai;  pop.  9,300. 
Meu'len,  Antoine  Francois  Van  der,  n.  at  Brussels,  in 
1634.  By  his  talents  as  a  painter  of  battle-pieces,  he  was 
recommended  to  Louis  XIV.,  who  always  took  him  on 
his  expeditions,  and  pointed  out  the  subjects  which  he 
desired  him  to  represent.  The  painter  had  thus  unusual 
opportunities  of  perfecting  himself  in  this  department 
of  his  art.  Van  der  Meulen  was  the  disciple  of  Sneyers, 
and  the  master  of  Huchtenhurg.  lie  was  admitted  into 
the  Academy  of  Paintings  at  Paris  in  1673.  D.  1690. 
Me'iin;;,  or  tloluni.  a  town  of  France,  dept,  of  Loiret, 
on  the  Loire,  12  m.  W.8.W.  of  Orleans  ;  pop.  5,000. 
Sleil'rim,  a  river  of  Brazil.  See  Miarim. 

Meurs,  ( moirs ,)  a  town  of  Uhenish  Prussia,  on  the 
Elder,  16  nr.  N.N.E.  of  Diisseldorf;  pop.  4,000. 
Hleurihe,  a  river  of  France,  rising  in  the  dept,  of 
Vosges,  and  after  a  N.W.  course  of  70  m.,  flowing  into 
the  Moselle  about  5  m.  below  Nancy. 
lUeurtlie-et-MoJielle,  ( murt ,)  a  N.E.  dept,  of  France, 
formerly  part  of  prov.  of  Lorraine,  bordering  on  Bel¬ 
gium,  Luxemburg,  the  German  prov.  of  Alsace-Lor¬ 
raine,  and  the  departments  of  the  Vosges  aud  Meuse. 
Aren ,  2,025  sq.  m.  The  surface  is  undulating,  and  in 
the  N.E.  covered  with  extensive  marshes.  The  rivers 
are  the  Moselle,  Seille,  Meurthe,  and  Mortagne.  There; 
are  also  numerous  small  lakes.  The  soil  is  fertile,  but 
agriculture  is  rather  backward.  Prod.  Corn,  wine,  and  ) 
timber.  Min.  Marble, alabaster,  lithographic  stones, and 
rock-salt.  Manuf.  Glass,  porcelain,  paper,  linen,  wool¬ 
len  and  cotton  fabrics.  The  chief  towns  are  Nancy  (the 
capital),  Luueville,  Toul,  and  Brieg. 

Meuse,  or  Maese,  a  river  of  W.  Europe,  flowing 
through  the  N.E.  part  of  France,  Belgium,  and  S.  Hol¬ 
land.  It  rises  in  the  dept,  of  Haute-Marne,  in  France, 
10  m.  N.E.  of  Langres,  in  Lat.  48°  N.,  Lon.  5°  20' E.,  and 
after  a  N.E.  course  of  400  m.,  nearly  half  of  which  is  in 
France,  it  enters  the  North  Sea  by  3  mouths,  tbe  Meuse 
on  the  N.,  the  Flakkee  in  the  middle,  and  the  Greve- 
lingen  on  the  S.  It  is  navigable  three-fourths  of  its 
length,  as  far  as  Verdun,  dept,  of  the  Meuse. 

Meuse,  ( mUhz ,)  a  dept,  of  the  N.E.  of  France,  formerly 
part  of  the  prov.  of  Lorraine,  between  Lat.  48°  25'  and 
49°  35'  N.,  and  Lon.  5° and  8°  E  ;  having  N.  the  grand- 
duchy  of  Luxembourg  and  the  depts  Ardennes  and  Mo¬ 
selle.  E.  Moselle  and  Meurthe,  S.  Vosges  and  Haute- 
Marne,  W.  Marne  and  Ardeuues;  area,  about  2,370  sq. 
m.  The  surface  is  generally  hilly,  and  it  is  traversed  by 
the  mountains  of  Vosges  and  Faucilles,  which  separate 
the  basins  of  the  Meuse  and  Seine.  The  soil  is  generally 
poor,  except  in  the  valleys  of  the  principal  rivers,  which 
are  very  fertile  and  well  cultivated.  Rivers.  The  Meuse, 
Chiers,  Aisne,  Ornain,  Aire,  and  Saulx.  Prod.  Wheat, 
fruit,  and  timber.  Min.  Iron,  slate,  and  building-stone. 
Manuf.  Cutlery,  paper,  glass,  &c.  The  chief  towns  are 
Bar-le-Duc  (the  cap.),  Commercy,  Montmedy,  and  Verdun. 
Pip.  301,653. 

Meu’te,  n.  A  mew  for  hawks.  See  Mew. 

Mew.  (mu,)  n.  [A.S.  maew  ;  It.  meeuw  ;  Ger.  mlfve  ;  Ban. 
maage.]  (Zool.)  A  sea-fowl;  a  gull; — so  named  from 
its  cry.  See  LaridjE. 

Mew,  (mu.)  v.  a.  [Fr.  wmer,  from  Lat.  mutare.~]  To  moult, 
as  a  bird  its  feathers  ;  —  hence,  to  put  on  a  new  appear¬ 
ance. 

“  I  see  her  as  an  eagle  mewing  her  mighty  youth."  —  Milton. 
—To  shut  up;  to  immure;  to  inclose;  to  incarcerate;  to 
confine,  as  in  a  cage,  corral,  or  enclosed  place. 

— n.  [Fr.  mue,  moulting.]  A  cage  for  hawks  or  other  birds, 
while  mewing;  hence,  any  place  of  incarceration  or 
confinement; — generally  in  the  plural. 

“  Captiv'd  eternally  in  iron  mews.  ‘ —  Spenser. 

— pi.  Stables  for  horses ;  as,  the  Queen’s  Mews,  London. 
Mew,  n.  The  cry  uttered  by  a  cat. 

Mew.  Me'aw,  v.n.  [W.  mewian.J  To  cry  as  a  cat;  to 
miaul. 

“  Tne  cat  will  mew,  the  dog  will  have  his  day."  —  Shahs. 
Mewl.  Me'awl,  v.  n.  [Fr.  miauler ;  It.  imagolare; 

formed  from  the  sound.]  To  squall;  to  cry  from  dis- 
[  tress  or  uneasiness,  as  a  child. 

s  The  infant,  mewling  and  puking  in  the  nurse's  arms.”  —  Shake. 
Mewl'er,  n.  A  squalling  child;  one  who  mewls. 
Mews,  n.  pi.  See  Mew. 

Mexeoac',  a  town  of  Mexico,  abt.  8  m.  S.  of  the  city 
of  Mexico. 

Mex'iean,  n.  ( Geog .)  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Mexico. 
— a.  (Geog.)  Pertaining,  or  having  reference  to  Mexico, 
or  its  people. 

Mexican  Antiquities.  ( Archteol .)  The  early  condition! 
of  Mexico  has  been  partly  ascertained  by  meaus  of  Mex-j 


ican  pictures,  most  of  which  were  destroyed  by  the  Span¬ 
iards.  These  pictures  contain  chronological  histories, 
and  copies  of  many  of  them  were  made  by  the  Mexicans 
shortly  before  they  were  destroyed.  The  most  cele¬ 
brated  of  these  was  in  the  possession  of  Siguenza  y  Gon- 
gora,  professor  of  mathematics  in  the  University  of  Mex¬ 
ico  in  1698.  Although  the  original  is  lost,  a  genuine 
copy  remains,  of  which  Humboldt  gives  a  description. 
It  commences  with  the  deluge  of  Coxcox,  or  the  fourth 
destruction  of  the  world,  according  to  the  Aztec  cos¬ 
mogony.  Coxcox  and  his  wife  having  been  saved  from 
drowning,  the  gift  of  speech  was  bestowed  on  their  de¬ 
scendants,  and  15  families  settled  in  Mexico.  Another 
Mexican  author,  who  wrote  shortly  after  the  conquest, 
divides  the  history  of  the  world  into  four  great  parts, — 
the  age  of  giants,  which  lasted  5,206  years;  the  age  of 
fire,  4,804  years;  the  age  of  winds,  5,010;  and  the  age 
of  water,  4,00S  years.  The  Mexican  paintings  were  ex¬ 
ecuted  on  skins,  cotton,  cloth,  and  the  leaves  of  the 
maguey  or  agave.  When  the  Spaniards  arrived  in  Mex¬ 
ico,  civilization 
had  so  far  ad¬ 
vanced,  that, 
among  the  Az¬ 
tecs,  the  right 
of  private  prop¬ 
erty  was  under¬ 
stood,  cities 
were  built,  pro- 
fessions  and 
distinctions  of 
rank  existed, 
the  arts  were 
cnltivated  with 
co  nslde rable 
success, &c.  The 
teocalis,  or  pyr- 
a  m  i  d  s ,  are 
among  the  most 
remarkable  ob¬ 
jects  of  Mexi¬ 
can  architec¬ 
ture.  The  pyr¬ 
amid  of  Cholula 
is  177  feet  high, 
and  comprises  a 
square  of  1,440 
feet.  It  is  built 
of  u  nburnt 
brick  ami  clay, 
and  is  supposed 
to  have  been 
built  by  theTol- 
tecs,  who  pre¬ 
ceded  the  Az¬ 
tecs.  The  object 
of  these  pyra¬ 
mids  is  unknown ;  they  are  generally  truncated,  and 
the  larger  ones  are  often  surrounded  by  a  number  of 
smaller  ones,  which  ave  supposed  to  have  been  tombs. 
In  the  cathedral  at  Mexico  is  fixed  a  circular  stone, 
marked  with  hierogl.vphical  figures,  long  incorrectly 
called  a  “calendar  stone.”  Not  far  from  it  is  a  stone 
altar,  where  human  sacrifices  were  offered  up.  A  large 
idol  is  also  preserved  in  the  Dominican  convent,  repre¬ 
senting  a  huge  serpent  devouring  a  human  being.  The 
pyramids  of  Papantla,  near  Vera  Cruz,  are  built  of  large 
masses  of  porphyry,  and  many  remarkable  antiquities 
have  been  discovered  at  Yucatan. 

Mexico,  [Sp.  Mejico ,]  a  republic  (and  sometime  em¬ 
pire)  of  N.  America,  lying  between  the  loth  and  33d  par¬ 
allels  of  N.  Lat.,  and  97°  and  113°  W.  Lon.,  being  bound¬ 
ed  N.E.  and  N.  by  the  S.W.  States  of  the  American 
Union  ;  E.  by  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  Texas :  S.  by  Gua¬ 
temala;  and  W.  and  S.W.  by  the  Pacific  Ocean.  The 
line  dividing  M.  from  Texas  commences  with  the  Rio 
Grande  del  Norte,  which  it  follows  up  to  the  32d  deg.  of 
Lat.  and  the  105tli  of  Lon.,  whence  it  stretches  N.W.  till 
it  joins  the  Gila,  an  affluent  of  the  Colorado,  aud  then 
W.  till  it  reaches  the  Pacific  in  abt.  32%°  Lat.  The  line 
of  demarcation  on  the  side  of  Guatemala  is  very  irreg¬ 
ular,  running  along  the  N.  boundary  of  British  Hondu¬ 
ras,  Vera  Paz,  and  Guatemala,  till  it  meets  the  Pacific  on 
the  S.E.  side  of  the  Gulf  of  Tehuantepec.  Its  extreme 
length  from  N.W.  to  S.E.  is  estimated  at  2,000  m.,  its 
greatest  breadth,  abt.  800.  At  the  Isthmus  of  Tehuan¬ 
tepec  its  minimum  width  is  30  m.  ;  area,  761,640  sq.  m. 
Pol.  Die.  M.  comprises  27  states,  2  territories,  and  1  fed¬ 
eral  district,  with  populations  (1895)  as  follows: 
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States. 

Pop. 

States. 

Pop. 

Valle  de  Mexico, 

4*4.608 

Morelos . 

.  .159  800 

Asuas  Calientes, 

103,645 

Nuevo  Leon,  .  . 

.  .  309.607 

Baja,  Lower  Califor- 

Oaxaca,  .... 

.  .  882.529 

nia  (territory), 

42.287 

Puebla,  .... 

.  .  979.723 

Campeche,  .  .  . 

96.458 

Querctaro,  .  .  . 

.  .  227,23* 

Chiapas . 

313.678 

San  Luis  Potosi,  . 

Chihuahua  .  .  . 

266  831 

Sinaloa,  .... 

Cohahuila,  .  .  . 

235.638 

Sonora,  .... 

.  .  191,281 

Coliina . 

55.677 

Tabasco,  .... 

.  .  134,794 

Durango,  .... 

294  366 

Tamaulipas.  .  . 

.  .  204  206 

Guanajuato,  .  .  . 

1,047.238 

Tepic  (territory),  . 

.  .  144,308 

Guerrero,  .... 

417.621 

Tlascala,  .  .  . 

.  .  166  803 

Hidalgo,  .... 

548.039 

Vera  Cruz,  .  .  . 

Jalisco,  .  .  .  . 

1,107.863 

Yucatan.  .  .  . 

.  .  297.507 

Mexico,  .  .  .  . 

838  737 

Zacatecas,  .  .  . 

.  .  452,720 

Michoacan,  .  .  . 

889,795 

Total  population,  12,570,195. 

Gen.  Desc.  Of  this  great  tract  of  country,  the  portion 
lying  S.  of  the  Tropic  of  Cancer,  and  comprising  a  large 
part  of  the  long  and  narrow  isthmus  that  connects  the 
American  peninsulas,  and  separates  the  Atlantic  from 
the  Pacific  Ocean,  is  by  far  the  most  populous  aud  rich, 


both  in  mineral  and  vegetable  productions.  The  region* 
N.  of  the  tropic  become  less  populous  in  proceeding 
northward;  and  many  districts  are  almost  unknown, 
being  inhabited  only  by  wild  Indian  tribes,  baffling  all 
the  attempts  of  their  nominal  masters  to  civilize  or  sub¬ 
due  them. — Surface,  dc.  The  surface  of  M.  is  extremely 
varied  ;  and  to  this  circumstance,  nearly  as  much  as  to 
the  difference  of  Lat.  in  so  extensive  a  country,  may  be 
attributed  that  singular  variety  of  climate  by  which  it 
is  distinguished  from  most  other  regions.  The  Cordillera, 
or  chain  of  mountains  generally  regarded  as  a  continu¬ 
ation  of  the  great  Andean  system,  that  enters  the  coun¬ 
try  on  the  S.,  where  it  borders  with  Guatemala,  diverges, 
as  it  proceeds  N.,  into  two  great  arms,  like  the  upper 
part  of  the  letter  V,  following  the  line  of  the  coasts  on 
either  side.  The  most  W.  of  these  chains,  called  the 
Sierra  Madre,  running  parallel  to  the  shores  of  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  has  some  very  high  summits,  and  pre¬ 
serves  its  mountainous  character  till  it  joins,  on  the 
U.S.  frontier,  with  the  Oregon  or  Rocky  Mountain  chain. 
The  other,  or  E.  arm  of  the  Cordillera,  begins  to  subside 
after  reaching  the  21st  or  22d  deg.  of  Lat.,  and  ulti¬ 
mately  becomes  depressed,  abt.  the  26th  or  27th  deg.  of 
Lat.,  into  the  vast  plains  of  Texas.  The  whole  of  th* 
vast  tract  of  country  between  these  two  great  sierras, 
comprising  abt.  three-fifths  of  the  entire  superficies  of 
the  republic,  consists  of  a  central  table-land,  called  th« 
plateau  of  Anahuac,  elevated  from  6,000  to  upwards  of 
8,000  feet  above  sea-level.  Hence,  though  a  portion  of 
this  plateau  be  within  the  limits  of  the  torrid  zone,  it 
enjoys  a  temperate  climate  ;  inclining,  indeed,  more  to 
cold  than  to  excess  of  heat.  Some  very  high  mountains 
are  dispersed  over  the  surface  of  the  central  table-land; 
and  it  is  also  traversed  in  parts  by  well-defined  ridges, 
which  divide  it  into  extensive  sub-plateaux.  But  the 
surface  is  interrupted  by  few  transverse  valleys  ;  and  in 
some  directions  it  is  quite  unbroken,  either  by  depres¬ 
sions  or  by  elevations.  Thus,  it  Is  mentioned  by  Hum¬ 
boldt,  that  carriages  proceed  from  the  city  of  Mexico,  in 
the  centre  of  the  grand  plateau,  to  Santa  Fe,  in  the  U.S. 
territory  of  New  Mexico,  a  distance  of  1,400  in.,  without 
any  important  deviation  from  an  apparent  level.  The 
most  remarkable  tract  in  this  elevated  region  is  the 
plain  of  Tenoclititlan  (in  which  is  the  cap.),  surrounded 
by  ridges  of  porphyritic  and  basaltic  rocks  running 
S.S.E.  and  N.N.VV.  It  is  of  an  oval  form,  55  in.  long  by 
37  broad,  and  occupies  an  area  of  1,700  sq.  m.;  of  which 
abt.  160  sq.  m.  form  a  water  area.  Its  S.E.  side  is  that 
most  elevated,  and  here  are  seen  towering  above  the 
plain,  and  capped  with  eternal  snow,  the  volcanic  peaks 
of  Popocatapetl  (17,798  feet),  Iztaccihuatl  (15,700  feet), 
Orizava  (18,314  feet),  and  the  Cofre  de  Perote  (13,416 
feetl  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Besides  these  volcanoes, 
those  of  Tuxtln,  Jornllo,  and  Colima,  in  the  table-land, 
are  at  present  in  a  state  of  activity;  several  others  are 
now  extinct.  Jorullo,  which  stands  W.  of  the  city  of 
Mexico,  first  broke  out  in  1759,  when  a  tract  of  ground, 
from  3  to  4  m.  square,  swelled  up  like  an  inflated  blad¬ 
der,  emitting  flames  and  fragments  of  rocks  through  a 
thousand  apertures.  These  active  volcanoes  seem  to  be 
connected  with  others  parallel  to  them,  and  are.  obvious¬ 
ly,  of  similar  origin.  Earthquakes  are  frequent,  but  they 
seldom  do  much  mischief. — Rivers  and  Lakes.  M.  suffers 
serious  disadvantages  from  the  want  of  water;  and  the 
rivers,  as  compared  with  the  extent  of  territory,  are  few 
and  unimportant.  The  Rio  Grande  del  Norte,  indeed, 
has  a  course  of  more  than  1.300  m.,  and  the  Colorado 
runs  abt.  700  m.  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  The  Rio 
Grande  de  Santiago,  called  by  the  natives  Tolototlan, 
rises  in  the  centre  of  M..  and  after  traversing  the  lake 
Chapala,  empties  into  the  Pacific  at  San  Bias.  The 
Balsas,  or  Zacatula,  and  the  Yopez,  are  the  only  other 
rivers  on  the  W.  side  of  the  plateau,  while  on  the  E.  are 
the  Tula  and  Tampico  and  the  Tabasco,  flowing  into  the 
Mexican  Gulf;  but  they  have  bars  at  their  mouths, 
which  prevent  the  entrance  of  large  vessels.  The  lakes 
are  numerous  and  extensive;  the  principal  being  those 
of  Chapala,  in  Jalisco,  said  to  cover  an  area  of  1,300 
sq.  m.;  Pascuara  in  Michigan,  Mextitlan,  Cayman,  and 
Parras,  the  two  last  being  in  the  tract  called  the  Bolson 
de  Mapimi.  The  waters  of  the  central  valley  are  de¬ 
posited  in  5  principal  lakes  situated  on  different  levels  ; 
that  of  Tezcuco,  covering  70  square  miles,  being 
the  least  elevated.  Others  are  St.  Christoval,  Tona- 
nitla,  and  Zampango.  These  lakes  are  fed  by  small 
rivers,  and  having  no  natural  outlet,  are  drained  by 
the  Desague  of  Huchuetoca,  an  artificial  canal  cut 
through  the  rock,  12  miles  in  length,  150  feet  deep, 
and  300  feet  wide;  having  its  embouchure  in  the  river 
Panuco  connecting  direct  with  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 
This  great  work,  completed  in  1789.  at  a  cost  of 
$6,460,000,  was  undertaken  to  obviate  the  frequent  in¬ 
undations.  some  of  which  did  great  damage  to  the 
capital.  The  waters  of  Lake  Tezcuco  are  salt,  those 
of  the  rest  are  fresh  ;  but  from  those  to  the  south, 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas  is  frequently  disengaged, 
the  smell  of  which  is  often  perceptible  at  the  city  of 
Mexico.  —  Geol.  and  Min.  The  geological  formation  of 
tbe  Mexican  Cordilleras  consists  mainly  of  porphyry, 
greenstone,  amygdaloid,  basalt,  obsidian,  and  other 
rocks  of  igneous  origin;  the  whole  supposed  to  rest  on 
a  substratum  of  granite.  The  latter,  indeed,  appears  on 
the  surface  in  the  mountain-chain  skirting  the  Pacific; 
aud  the  port  of  Acapulco  is  in  itself  a  Dutural  excava¬ 
tion  in  that  species  of  rock.  The  great  central  plateau 
of  Anahuac,  between  Lat.  14°  and  20°  N.,  is  a  mass  of 
porphyry,  characterized  by  the  constant  presence  of 
hornblende,  and  the  entire  absence  of  quartz  ;  and  in  it 
are  contained  large  and  valuable  deposits  of  gold  and 
silver.  These  ores,  however,  are  found  in  various  strata; 
in  the  mines  of  Comanja,  rich  argentilerous  veins  occur 
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MEXICO 


(Spanfsh-Amer- 
ican  Republic) 
Area, 767, 005sq.m. 
Pop . 11,614,913 


STATES  AND 
TERRITORIES. 

Aguas 

CalientesG8 
Area.  2,950  sq.  in. 
Pop .  121,926 

Campeachy  H 14 
Area,  18,687  sq.m. 
Pop . 91,180 

Chiapas  ....  1 13 
Area,  27,222  sq.m. 
Pop .  299,941 

CnnruAnuA.  C  6 
A  rea,  87,802  sq.m. 
Pop . 298,073 

COAHTTTLA _ I)  8 

Area,  63,569  sq.m 
Pop . 177,797 

Colima . n  7 

Area,  2,272  sq.  m. 
Pop .  69,547 

Durango  ...  E  7 
Area,  38,0u9  sq.m. 
Pop . 265,931 

Federal 
District. .H  9 
Area..  463  sq.  m. 
Pop .  443,181 

Guanajuato 

G  8 

Area.  11,370  sq.m. 
Pop . 1,007,116 

Guerrero... I  9 
Area,  24,996  sq.m. 
Pop . 332,887 

Hidalgo  ....G  9 
Area,  8,917  sq.  m. 
Pop . 494,212 

Jalisco . O  7 

Area,3l,S46  sq.m. 
Pop . 1,159,341 

Lower  Cali¬ 
fornia  _ C  1 

Area,  58,328  sq.m. 
Pop .  34,664 

Mexico . H  9 

Area,  9,247  sq.  m. 
Pop .  287,969 

Michoacan.  H  8 
Area,  22,874  sq.m. 
Pop . 834,923 

Morelos....  H  9 
Area,  2,773  sq.  m. 
Pop . 151,540 

Nuevo  LeonE  9 
Area,  23,592  sq.m. 
Pop .  270,958 

Oaxaca  ....  1 11 
Area, 35,382  sq.m. 
Pop.. .  793,419 

Puebla _ H  10 

Area,  12,204  sq.m. 
Pop.  . .  839,468 

Queretaro.G  9 
Area,  3,556  sq.  m. 
Pop . 213,521 

San  Luis 

Potosi.-F  9 
Area, 25, 316  sq.  m. 
Pop .  546,447 

Sinaloa . E  5 

Area,  33,671  sq.m. 
Pop .  223,684 

Sonora . C  4 

Area,  76,900  sq.m. 
Pop .  154,532 

Tabasco _ 1 13 

Area,  10,072  sq.m. 
Pop . 114,028 

Tamaulipas 

E  10 

Area,  .82,128 sq  m. 
Pop .  188  497 

Tepic _ _  G  6 

Area,  11,275  sq.m. 
Pop .  125,249 

Tlaxcala.  II  10 
Area,  1,595  sq.  m. 
Pop .  147,988 

Veka  Cruz  H  11 
Area.  29, 2o!  sq.m. 
Pop .  633,369 

Yucatan.  ..H  15 
Area,  35,203 sq  in. 
Pop .  275.506 

Zacatecas. ,F  8 
Area,  24,757  sq.m. 
Pop .  526,966 


Mexico— cont'd. 

CHIEF  CITIES. 

Pop.— Thousands. 

340  Mexico 
(Capital). .H  10 
120  Leon.... G  8 
118  Allende  D  6 
92  Puebla... H  10 
83  Guadalajara 

Ct  7 

70  San  Luis 

Potosi._F  9 
57  Monterey  E  9 
57  Merida  ..G  14 
52  Pachuca  _G  10 
52  Guanajuato 

G  8 

42  Durango  E  7 
40  ZaeatecasF  8 
36  Queretaro 
,  G  9 

32  Aguascal- 

ientes..F  8 
27  Oaxaca ...  I  11 
26  Colima. ..H  7 
26  Saltillo... 81  8 
24  Vera  Cruz 

H  11 

21  Celaya ...G  9 
20  Matamoros 

E  10 

20  Orizaba.. H  n 

15  San  J  uan  del 

Rio..G  9 
18  Zapotlan  H  7 

16  Campeacby 

II 14 

16  Mazatlan.F  6 
15  Allende  _.C  8 
15  Fresnillo.E  8 
15  HermosilloC  4 
15  Irapuato  G  8 

15  Silao . G  8 

13  Lagos. _..G  8 
12  Actopan  ,G  10 
12  Cliibuahua 

C  6 

12  Cuernavaca 

H  9 

12  San  Cristobal 
I  13 

12  Sayula_._H  7 
12  TehuacanH  10 
12  Tepic  ....U  7 
12  Toluca  _.H  9 
10  Alamos.. I)  5 
10  Araeca. _.H  10 
10  Chalchico- 
mula  ,...H  10 
10  Culiacan  .E  5 
10  Jalapa  ...H  11 
10  La  PledadG  8 
10  Salamanca 

G  8 

10  Salvatierra 

G  9 

10  San  Cristobal 
G  9 

9  Sinaloa... ,E  5 
8  Atlixco  ..  H  10 
8  Comitan  . .  1 13 
8  Patzcuaro  H  8 

5  Penjamo_.G  8 

8  Parras _ E  8 

8  Venado  ...F  8 
7  Autlan.._.H  7 
7  Dolores 

Hidalgo. G  9 
7  Tampico..  F  10 
7  Tehuantepec 
I  11 

6  Cosala  ____E  6 
6  Ciudad 

Victoria. F  10 
6  Guaymas  _D  3 
6  Linares... E  9 
6  Monclova.D  8 
5  Acapulco  .1  9 
5  Rosario... F  6 
5  Tuxpan  _  G  10 
5  .Tuchitan  ..I  12 
4  Bacalar  ,.H  15 
4  Cadereyta  G  9 

4  Chilapa _ I  9 

4  Tlaxcala  .  H  10 
4  Tonala  ....  J  12 
4  Valladolid  G  15 
3  La  Paz  ....E  4 
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in  sienite ;  in  those  of  Guanaxuato,  which  are  the  richest 
in  .If.,  the  metal  lies  in  a  primitive  clay-slate  passing  into 
talc-slate;  and  those  of  Real  del  Cardonal,  Xacala, 
and  Lomo  del  Toro,  are  found  in  a  bed  of  transition 
limestone.  Humboldt  says,  that  there  were  at  the  time 
of  his  visit  3,000  mines  of  gold  and  silver;  but  the 
anarchy,  misrule,  and  ignorance  which  long  prevailed 
in  the  country  have  greatly  diminished  their  import¬ 
ance  as  a  source  of  national  wealth,  though  they  are 
now  being  again  developed.  Excellent  iron  is  found 
in  great  abundance  in  Guadalaxara,  Mechoacan,  and 
Zacatecas;  but  no  mines  of  that  metal  were  worked 
before  1825.  Copper  is  raised  in  Mechoacan  and  Guan- 
axuato,  and  large  quantities  of  copper  money  have  been 
coined  in  the  mint  in  the  city  of  Mexico.  Tin  is  obtained 
partly  from  mines,  but  principally  from  washings  in  the 
ravines  or  gulches.  The  lead  mines,  though  rich,  are 
quite  neglected.  Zinc,  antimony,  and  arsenic  have  been 
found;  but  neither  cobalt  nor  manganese.  A  quick¬ 
silver  mine  is  wrought  in  the  state  of  Queretaro,  and  a 
rich  silver  lode  has  been  discovered  in  Tamaulipas.  Car¬ 
bonate  of  soda,  used  for  smelting  the  silver  ore,  is  found 
in  great  abundance  crystallized  on  the  surface  of  several 
lakes;  and  petroleum  springs  on  the  Tuxtla  River  fur¬ 
nish  a  copious  supply  of  that  mineral  oil.  —  Glim,  and 
Mr.teorol.  M.  is  divided,  as  respects  climate,  into  the 
tierras  calientes,  or  hot  regions,  the  tierras  templadus, 
or  temperate  regions,  and  the  tierras  frias.  or  cold 
regions.  The  first,  or  the  “  tierras  calientes,”  include 
the  lowlands,  or  those  under  2,000  ft.  of  elevation,  on 
its  E.  and  W.  coasts,  comprising  the  greater  part  of  the 
states  of  Tamaulipas,  Vera  Cri#z,  and  the  peninsula  of 
Yucatan,  on  the  former.  The  hot  regions  on  the  W. 
coast  are  less  extensive,  the  E.  arm  of  the  Cordillera 
approaching  nearer  to  the  sea.  The  mean  temp,  of  this 
region,  or  at  least  of  its  intertropical  portion,  may  be 
estimated  at  abt.  77°  Fahr.  It  is  especially  suited  to  the 
growth  and  cultivation  of  sugar,  indigo,  cotton,  and 
bananas,  which  flourish  luxuriantly.  This  region  labors 


Fig.  1773.  —  acapulco. 


tinder  the  serious  disadvantage  of  being  nearly  inacces¬ 
sible  by  sea  for  half  the  year,  and  of  being  extremely 
unhealthy  during  the  other  half.  The  winter  on  the 
E  coast  extends  from  Oct.  to  the  vernal  equinox,  and 
•  during  this  season,  in  the  Mexican  Gulf,  N.  or  N.W. 
winds  ( nnrtes )  are  extremely  prevalent,  blowing  with 
more  or  less  violence  During  the  whole  of  this  season 
the  navigation  of  the  gulf  is  exceedingly  dangerous: 
but  on  shore  the  heat  is  moderate,  and  the  coast  free 
from  fever,  and  tolerably  healthy.  During  the  half  of 
the  year  from  the  vernal  equinox  to  Oct.,  however,  when 
the  N.  winds  are  comparatively  rare,  and  the  ports  are 
easily  accessible,  the  heat  is  oppressive,  a  great  quan¬ 
tity  of  rain  falls,  and  the  coast  becomes  the  seat  of 
pestilential  fevers.  A  European,  or  a  citizen  of  the 
temperate  States  of  the  American  Union,  arriving  for  the 
first  time  at  Vera  Cruz,  or  any  other  part  of  the  coast  be¬ 
tween  the  tropics,  in  Aug.,  Sept.,  or  Oct.,  has  but  little 
chance  of  escaping  the  vomito  prieto,  or  yellow  fever; 
and  individuals  who  have  merely  landed  at  the  port, 
and  proceeded  on  immediately  for  Jalapa,  have,  notwith¬ 
standing,  caught  the  infection.  The  scourge,  however, 
does  not  extend  its  ravages  beyond  the  low  grounds 
near  the  seaboard ;  and  at  the  height  of  2,l>00  to  2,500 
feet  above  sea-level  it  is  wholly  unknown.  The  port  of 
Acapulco  (Fig.  1773),  and  the  low  W.  coast-line,  are  also 
extremely  hot  and  unhealthy;  and,  owing  to  the  prev¬ 
alence  of  strong  gales  approaching  to  hurricanes,  dur¬ 
ing  July,  Aug.,  Sept.,  and  Oct.,  the  navigation  is  then 
extremely  dangerous.  The  “  tierras  templadas,”  or  tem¬ 
perate  regions,  which  are  of  comparatively  limited  ex¬ 
tent,  occupy  the  slope  of  the  mountain-chains,  or  bar¬ 
riers,  which  bound  on  either  side  the  central  table-land. 
They  extend  from  about  2,500  to  5.000  feet  of  altitude. 
The  mean  heat  of  the  year  is  from  68°  to  70°  Fahr  ,  and 
the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold  are  here  equally  un¬ 
known.  The  Mexican  oak,  and  most  of  the  fruits  and 
cerealia  of  the  U.  States  and  Europe,  flourish  in  this 
genial  climate.  The  cities  of  Jalapa  on  the  E.,  and  of 
Chilpanzingo,  on  the  S.NV.  slope,  are  in  this  region,  and 
are  famous  for  their  salubrity  and  for  their  pomological 
wealth.  The  frequency  of  fogs,  and  the  consequent 


atmospheric  humidity,  is  the  greatest  drawback  to  this 
intermediary  climate;  but  this,  howsoever  injurious  in 
some  respects,  produces  great  beauty  and  vigor  of  vege¬ 
tation.  The  “  tierras  frias,”  or  cold  regions,  include  all 
the  vast  plains  from  5,000  ft.  upwards  above  sea-level. 
In  the  city  of  Mexico,  at  an  elevation  of  1,-100  feet,  the 
thermometer  has  sometimes  fallen  below  the  freezing- 
point.  This,  however,  is  a  rare  occurrence,  and  the 
winters  are,  in  general,  as  mild  as  those  of  S.  Italy.  In 
the  coldest  season  the  mean  diurnal  heat  varies  from 
55°  to  70°  Fahr. ;  while  in  summer  the  thermometer 
seldom  rises  in  the  shade  above  75°.  The  mean  temp, 
of  the  table-laud  generally  may  be  taken  at  about  62°. 
Under  the  parallel  of  At.,  the  limit  of  perpetual  snow 
varies  from  abt.  12,000  to  near  15,000  ft.  Vegetation  in 
the  central  plateau  is  not,  owing  to  the  rarefied  air, 
nearly  so  vigorous  as  on  the  “  tierras  calientes,”  or  along 
the  coasts.  In  the  tropical  and  central  regions  of  the 
country,  and  as  far  N.  as  Lat.  28°,  there  are  only  two 
seasons  :  the  rainy,  lasting  from  July  to  the  middle  of 
Sept.,  and  the  dry  season,  continuing  from  Oct.  to  the 
end  of  May.  The  climate  of  the  table-land  is,  on  the 
whole,  favorable  to  human  life.  —  Znol.  The  zoology  of 
M.  is  but  imperfectly  known  The  domestic  animals 
introduced  by  the  Spaniards  have  so  much  increased, 
that  vast  herds  range  wild  through  these  thinly  inhab¬ 
ited  regions.  The  wool  of  the  sheep  is  of  inferior 
quality ;  but  this  is  attributable  more  to  neglect  and  mis¬ 
management  than  to  nature :  mules  are  much  used  in 
the  mining-districts.  Carnivorous  animals  are  not  nu¬ 
merous.  Bees  abound  in  the  low  country  of  Yucatan. — 
Soil,  Veg.,  and  Agric.  At.,  not  only  from  its  extent 
through  21°  of  Lat.,  but  also  from  the  varying  elevation 
ot  its  surface,  and  consequent  diversity  of  climate,  pro¬ 
duces  most  of  the  plants  peculiar  to  the  tropics,  as  well 
as  those  of  the  temperate  regions  of  North  America  and 
Europe.  “Indeed,” says  Humboldt,  “there is  scarcely  a 
plant  in  the  rest  of  the  world  which  is  not  susceptible 
of  cultivation  in  one  or  other  part  of  Mexico ;  nor 
would  it  be  an  easy  matter  for  the  botanist  to  obtain 
even  a  tolerable  acquaintance  with  the  multitudinous 
flora  scattered  over  the  mountains,  or  crowded  together 
in  the  vast  forests  at  the  foot  of  the  Cordilleras.”  The 
soil,  also,  is,  in  most  parts,  extraordinarily  fertile ;  and 
wherever  water  can  be  procured  for  irrigation,  the  most 
abundant  crops  may  be  raised  with  very  little  labor.  All 
the  more  useful  plants  are  distributed  through  the  zones 
into  which  the  country  is  divided.  The  banana,  which 
flourishes  up  to  the  point  where  the  mean  temp,  is  75° 
Fahr.,  bears  the  same  relation  to  the  Mexicans  that  the 
various  cereals  bear  to  the  inhabitants  of  Europe  and 
the  U.  States,  and  the  different  kinds  of  rice  to  the  Hin¬ 
doos  and  Chinese.  The  culture  of  maize  is  little  less 
important  in  the  “  tierres  calientas”  than  that  of  the 
banana;  and  cassava,  or  manioc,  is  grown  at  as  high 
an  elevation  as  9,000  ft.  Maize,  indeed,  forms  the  staple 
food  of  the  people,  as  well  as  of  most  domestic  animals. 
The  cerealia  proper,  such  as  wheat  aud  barley,  suc¬ 
ceed  best  in  the  temperate  regions.  The  Mexican 
wheat  is  large,  white,  and  nutritive,  and  succeeds  well 
on  good  and  well -irrigated  soils.  Oats  are  little  culti¬ 
vated.  Rye  and  barley  have  a  more  extended  growth 
than  wheat,  and  yield  abundant  harvests.  Yams,  pota¬ 
toes,  capsicums,  beans,  pulse,  and  other  garden  vegeta¬ 
bles  common  to  Europe  and  the  U.  States,  thrive  well; 
while  finer  pine-apples,  pomegranates,  guavas,  and  alli¬ 
gator-pears  are  not  met  with  elsewhere  in  the  world. 
The  Maguey,  or,  as  Humboldt  calls  it,  the  “  Mexican 
vine,”  is  extensively  cultivated  for  the  production  of  the 
beverage  called  pulque,  distilled  from  its  sap;  from  this 
liquor,  again,  a  kind  of  brandy,  called  mezcal  (a  favorite 
Mexican  tipple),  is  extracted.  Sugar,  manilla,  and  coffee 
are  also  extensively  raised,  as,  also,  tobacco,  which  latter 
product  forms  a  govt,  monopoly,  yet,  nevertheless,  is  of 
inferior  quality, and  is  not  grown  in  sufficient  quantity 
to  answer  the  home  demand.  Agriculture  in  At.  is, 
on  the  whole,  grossly  neglected,  and,  where  carried  on, 


Fig.  1774.  —  hacienda,  (Mexican  plantation.) 


is  performed  with  the  rudest  implements  under  a  system 
of  blind  and  reckless  ignorance — Mining  Industry.  The 
mining  products  of  At.,  so  far  as  hitherto  known,  are 
richer  than  those  of  any  other  country,  not  excepting 
Peru ;  and  it  is  supposed  that  still  richer  mines  of 
silver  aud  gold  are  likely  to  be  discovered.  The 
quantity  of  silver  annually  extracted  is  estimated  at 
500  tons,  and  that  of  gold  at  a  ton  and  a  half.  The 
existence  of  many  rich  silver  mines  was  known  to  the 
ancient  Mexicans  long  before  the  advent  of  the 
Spaniards,  and  they  were  acquainted  with  the  pro¬ 
cess  of  smelting  the  ores  extracted  therefrom.  It  was 


also  here  that  a  Spaniard,  named  Medina,  discovered 
the  process  of  amalgamation  by  means  of  mercury 
in  1559.  Before  the  Spanish  conquest,  great  quantities 
of  the  precious  metals  bad  been  extracted  from  the 
Mexican  soil,  and  mining  continued  actively  before  the 
introduction  of  mechanical  appliances  into  the  country, 
"hich  maybe  said  to  have  commenced  with  the  present 
century.  Silver  was  long  the  great  staple  of  Mexican 
export  trade,  and  it  is  reported  that,  from  1796  to  the 
year  1810,  not  less  than  $22, 000, 000  were  annually 
shipped  to  the  mother  country,  Spain.  The  records 
show  an  output  of  silver,  from  1521  to  1891,  of  $3,570,- 
370,247,  and  of  gold  of  $276,970,173.  The  average  yield 
in  silver  and  gold  from  the  chief  mining  districts 
amounts  to,  approximative^,  $40,0:>0.000.  The  Mexican 
silver  ore  is,  however,  poorer  than  that  of  Europe, 
1,600  oz.  of  ore  yielding  only  about  4  oz.  of  silver.  The 
Mineria,  or  school  of  mines,  in  the  City  of  Mexico, 
containing  an  extensive  collection  of  minerals,  has 
never  ceased  to  enjoy  the  support  of  all  succeeding 
governments. — Alanuf.  and  Com.  The  manufactures 
of  AT.  are  comparatively  unimportant.  Except  those  of 
tobacco,  cocoa,  sugar,  and  indigo,  none  are  exported, 
and  but  few  can  fully  meet  the  home  demand.  AT.  is 
favorably  situated  for  commerce ;  but  her  trade  labors 
under  serious  drawbacks.  Though  washed  by  two 
oceans,  her  coasts  are  often  inaccessible.  On  the  E. 
coast,  or  that  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  there  is  not  a 
single  good  harbor;  while  in  the  interior,  owing  to  the 
paucity  of  good  roads,  the  transport  of  goods  is  alike 
difficult  and  expensive.  Besides  Vera  Cruz,  the  only 
important  harbor  is  Tampico.  The  mean  annual  value 
was  estimated  in  1880  at:  exports,  $30,000,000;  imports, 
$27,0110,000.  By  1896  these  had  increased  to:  exports, 
$105,016,902 ;  imports,  $42,253,938. —  Chief  cities  and  towns. 
Mexico  (the  capital),  Vera  Cruz,  Tampico,  Mazatlan, 
Monterey,  Jalapa,  Puebla,  Guadalaxara,  San  Luis  Potosi, 
Chihuahua,  Acapulco,  Durango,  Queretaro,  Sisal,  Ac. 
In  1869  AT.  had  2,000  m.  of  telegraph  and  240  of  railway. 
By  1897  these  had  increased  to  40,054  of  telegraph  and 
6,989  of  railway.  In  1888  a  continuous  line  of  railway 
was  opened  from  New  York  to  the  City  of  Mexico. 
These  railways  have  largely  been  built  by  U.  S. 
engineers  and  capital. — Govt.  The  constitution  of  AT., 
in  force  up  to  the  conquest  of  the  country  by  the 
French  expedition,  suspended  by  the  latter  in  1863, 
but  reestablished  in  1867,  bears  date  Feb.  5,  1857. 
It  is  closely  modelled  on  that  of  the  United  States. 
By  the  terms  thereof,  Mexico  is  declared  a  fed¬ 
erative  republic,  divided  into  19  states  (since  increased 
to  27),  each  of  which  is  permitted  to  manage  its  own 
local  affairs,  while  the  whole  are  connected  together  in 
one  body  politic  by  fundamental  and  constituent  laws. 
The  powers  of  the  supreme  government  are  divided 
into  3  branches — legislative,  executive,  and  judiciary. 
The  legislative  is  vested  in  a  congress,  consisting  of  a 
house  of  representatives  and  a  senate,  while  the  execu¬ 
tive  is  vested  in  a  president.  Representatives,  elected 
by  each  State  at  the  rate  of  1  member  for  40,000  inhabi¬ 
tants,  retain  their  place  for  2  years.  The  qualifications 
requisite  are,  25  years’  age.  and  8  years’  residence  in  the 
state.  The  senate  consists  of  2  members  for  each 
state,  of  at  least  30  years  of  age,  who  are  elected  by  a 
plurality  of  votes  in  the  state  congress.  The  members 
of  both  houses  receive  salaries  of  $3,000  a  year.  The 
president  is  elected  by  electors  popularly  chosen  in  a 
general  election,  and  by  the  original  constitution  can¬ 
not  serve  two  terras  in  succession,  but  this  prohibition 
has  been  set  aside  by  the  latest  amendment  to  the 
constitution.  In  case  of  his  permanent  disability  or 
his  death  a  pro-temporary  president  is  elected  by 
congress,  to  serve  until  the  people  shall  elect  a  new 
president.  Congress  is  required  to  meet  annually  from 
Sept.  16  to  Dec.  15,  and  from  April  1  to  May  31,  and  a 
permanent  committee  of  both  houses  sits  during  the 
recesses.  The  legislatures  of  each  of  the  states  are 
similar  to  that  of  the  republic,  and  these  states  possess 
similar  powers  of  self-government  to  those  of  the  States 
of  the  U.  S. — Finances.  AT.  has  an  external  debt,  con¬ 
tracted  in  London,  of  $82,500,000,  and  the  total  debt  of 
the  country,  in  American  money,  aggregates  $213,- 
600,000.  The  revenue  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 
1897,  was  estimated  at  $47,220,001);  the  expenditures,  at 
$47,554,926.  The  finances  were  long  in  a  disorganized 
condition,  and  for  a  long  time  (from  1861  to  1886)  no 
interest  was  paid  on  the  foreign  debt,  but  under  the 
present  improved  administration  the  government  is 
making  every  effort  to  meet  its  obligations,  and  confi¬ 
dence  in  its  integrity  has  increased,  while  the  indi¬ 
vidual  states  succeed,  as  a  rule,  in  keeping  expenditure 
within  income.  The  interest  on  the  foreign  debt  has 
been  punctually  paid  since  1886,  and  in  1889  the 
various  debts  were  converted  and  redeemed  at  40  per 
cent. — Army  and  Navy.  The  army  consisted  in  1897  of 
22,964  infantry,  8,454  cavalry,  and  other  branches 
bringing  it  to  a  total  of  37,103.  By  the  addition  of  the 
reserve  it  can  be  increased  to  160,000.  The  navy  con¬ 
sists  of  2  unarmored  gun-ships,  each  of  450  tons  and  600 
horse-power,  1  training  ship  of  1,221  tons,  and  3  small 
gunboats. — Relig.  and  Fine.  The  Roman  Catholic  is 
the  prevailing  religion,  but  all  others  are  talerated,  Pro¬ 
testants  having  recently  established  mission  churches 
and  schools.  In  1897  there  were  12,801  schools,  with 
743,405  pupils;  and  in  the  City  of  Mexico  there  are  a 
university,  various  colleges  and  seminaries,  schools 
of  medicine,  agriculture,  Ac. — Inhab.  Census  of  1895 
gives  the  population  of  AT.  as  12,570,195,  and  com¬ 
prises  5  different  classes: — 1.  The  whites  are  the 
upper  classes  of  the  country,  and  generally  called 
Creoles,  being  the  direct  descendants  of  the  Spaniards. 

2.  Those  who  consider  themselves  whites :  these 
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are  the  progeny  of  Hispano-Indian  parents,  and  chiefly  t 
follow  the  military  profession,  or  hold  offices  under 
government.  3.  The  Indians,  reduced  to  a  state  of 
abject  misery  and  servitude,  living  in  villages,  and 
constituting  the  agricultural  class.  They  speak  the 
Aztec  or  old  Mexican  tongue.  4.  The  Mestizos,  or  mixed 
races,  distinguished  by  various  names;  the  issue  of  an 
Indian  and  a  negro  being  called  a  zambo ;  white  and 


Fig.  1775.  —  haciendado,  (Mexican  land-owner.) 

negress,  a  mulatto  ;  white  and  female  mulatto,  a  terze- 
ron  ;  of  the  latter  and  a  white,  a  quadroon  ;  and  so  on 
to  the  8th  or  10th  shade  of  color.  5.  The  Europeans  and 
foreigners; 
among  whom 
the  Spaniards 
p  r  ed  o  minate 
under  the  nick¬ 
name  of  Gachu- 
pinos.  The  con-  j 
stitution  of 
1824  admltted^B^ 
persons  of  all^B^ 
shades  of  color 
to  the  equal  en-  “ 
joyment  of  civil 
rights.  —  Mist. 

The  first  set¬ 
tlers  in  M.  are 
believed  to  have 
been  the  Tol- 
tecs,  a  tribe  of 
Indians  from 
the  Rocky 
Mountains,  who 
fixed  them-  ,.\S| 
selves.aftersev- 
eral  migrations,  'mv-xs 
nearthe  present  \  ■ 
city  of  Mexico,  -~=S 
and  flourished  1 — 
there  for  nearly 
four  centuries. 

They  imparted 
some  degree  of  Fig.  1776. 

civilization  to  Indians  of  the  state  of  sonora. 
the  barbarous  (From  a  photograph  after  nature.) 
Chichemecas,  who  succeeded  them,  and  who  were  in  their 
turn  displaced  by  the  Aztecans,  or  Aztecs.  (See  Aztecs.) 
Montezuma  I„  the  greatest  sovereign  of  this  race,  ex¬ 
tended  the  Aztec  dominions  on  one  side  to  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  and  on  the  other  to  the  Pacific  Ocean;  but  it 
must  be  stated  at  the  same  time,  that  many  tribes  with¬ 
in  this  tract  yielded  only  a  reluctant  obedience.  We 
have  in  other  portions  of  this  work  alluded  to  the  con¬ 
quest  of  M.  by  the  Spaniards  in  1519  (see  Cortez,  and 
Montezuma),  hence,  a  repetition  is  needless  in  this  place. 
Under  Spanish  rule,  M.  became  a  subordinate  kingdom, 
governed  by  a  viceroy  with  almost  regal  powers,  checked 
only  by  the  residencia,  or  court  of  investigation,  and  by 
the  audie.ncia,  or  court  of  final  appeal.  Under  the  new' 
system,  all  places  of  honor  and  profit  were  retained  in 
the  hands  of  the  Spanish  element  of  population,  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  natives,  who  were  considered,  de  facto, 
bondsmen  to  the  Spanish  crown.  Native  manufactures 
were  also  discouraged,  and  only  a  partial  agricultural 
industry  permitted.  This  system  was  maintained  nearly 
3  centuries,  during  which  M.  continued  to  be  a  blank  in 
the  history  of  nations,  and  known  only  by  the  issue  of 
the  precious  metals  to  the  mother-country.  In  1808, 
however,  the  abdication  of  Charles  VI.  of  Spain  gave  a 
blow  to  the  royal  authority,  which  proved  fatal.  An 
open  insurrection  broke  out  in  1810,  headed  by  two  I 
priests,  Hidalgo  and  Morelos,  and  under  the  auspices  of  j 
the  latter  the  first  national  congress  assembled  in  1813. ! 
One  of  its  earliest  acts  was  a  declaration  of  the  indepen¬ 
dence  of  the  country.  For  several  years  following,  the 
history  of  the  revolution  was  only  that  of  a  sanguinary 
guerrilla  warfare.  At  length,  in  1821,  Iturhide  (q.  v.) 
succeededinplacinghimself  attheheadof  aconstitutional ! 
monarchy.  On  his  expulsion,  the  congress  re-assembling! 
formed  a  provisional  govt.,  modelled  on  that  of  the  U. 
States,  but  the  stability  of  which  proved  fallacious.  I 
After  this  period,  the  history  of  M.  forms  but  a  record 
of  anarchy  and  convulsion,  occasioned  by  the  struggles 
for  supremacy  of  the  various  conflicting  political  par¬ 
ties.  Revolution  after  revolution  —  president  after 
president  —  followed  in  constant  succession.  In  1836 
Texas  declared  its  independence, —  becoming  eventually 
incorporated  with  the  U.  States,  —  which  M.,  in  1845, 
was  compelled  to  recognize.  In  the  same  year,  disputes 
having  arisen  with  the  American  govt.,  the  troops  of 


the  latter  power  entered  Mexican  territory,  provoking 
a  declaration  of  war  from  the  Mexican  govt.,  at  that 
time  presided  overby  Gen.  Santa  Anna  (q.  v.).  On  May 
8,  1846,  occurred  the  battle  of  Palo  Alto,  in  which  the 
Mexicans  were  badly  defeated  by  the  American  army 
under  Gen.  Taylor.  On  the  same  day,  they  were  also 
defeated  at  Matamoras.  Sept.  24,  Monterey  was  taken 
by  U.  States  troops.  Jan.  28,  1847,  Gen.  Taylor  again 
defeated  the  Mexicans  in  the  battle  of  Buena  Vista. 
April  18,  Santa  Anna  was  repulsed  at  Cerro  Gordo  by 
Gen.  Scott;  and  Aug.  20,  the  Mexicans  were  further 
vanquished  at  Contreras.  Sept.  15,  Gen.  Scott,  at  the 
head  of  an  American  force,  entered  the  city  of  Mexico, 
and,  finally,  after  being  beaten  in  nearly  every  action 
of  the  war,  M.  signed  preliminaries  of  peace  with  the 
United  States,  at  Guadalupe-Hidalgo,  February  2,  1848. 
By  this  treaty  the  United  States  acquired  California 
and  New  Mexico.  Left  to  themselves,  the  Mexicans 
soon  fell  into  their  old  habits  of  anarchy.  This 
course  of  revolution  and  counter-revolution  continued 
until  1861,  when  a  convention  was  formed  between  Eng¬ 
land,  France,  and  Spain,  for  intervention  in  M.  to  enforce 
various  pecuniary  claims  held  by  their  subjects  against 
the  Mexican  govt.  Upon  the  failure  of  an  ultimatum 
sent  to  President  Juarez,  an  allied  force  was  dispatched 
to  M.  On  the  defection  of  her  English  and  Spanish  al¬ 
lies,  France  occupied  the  country,  and  caused  the  Arch¬ 
duke  Maximilian  of  Austria  to  be  proclaimed  Emperor. 
The  ultimate  results  of  the  French  intervention  will  bel 
found  noticed  under  art.  Juarf.z,  and  Maximilian. 
For  a  number  of  years  after  the  suppression  of  the  for¬ 
eign  occupation,  and  the  execution  of  Maximilian, 
Juarez  ruled  with  practically  absolute  power,  putting 
down  a  succession  of  revolutionary  attempts  to  over¬ 
throw  his  authority.  He  died  in  1872,  Tejada,  the  chief 
justice,  assuming  the  presidency;  succeeded  in  1876, 
alter  a  revolution,  by  Porfirio  Diaz,  who  has  proven 
himself  the  wisest  and  ablest  of  Mexican  rulers.  His 
term  ended,  under  the.  Mexican  constitution,  in  1880, 
hut  he  was  re-elected  in  1884,  and  again  in  1888,  the 
constitution  having  been  amended  to  permit  him  to 
succeed  himself.  He  was  elected  to  a  4th  term  in  1892, 
and  to  a  5th  in  1896.  Juarez  was  a  full-blooded  Indian, 
and  Diaz  is  half  Indian,  yet  he  has  proved  a  ruler  of 
exceptional  ability,  and  under  him  the  position  of 
the  republic  in  security  and  resources  has  steadily 
improved. 

Mexico,  a  State  of  the  above  republic,  bounded  N.  by  the 
State  of  Queretaro,  N.E.  by  Vera  Cruz,  E.  by  Puebla, 
S.W.  by  Guerrero,  and  W.  by  Michoacan  ;  between  Lat. 
18°  3(T  and  21°  57'  N„  and  Lon.  98°  and  101°  W.  The 
soil  is  extremely  fertile,  chiefly  in  the  great  valley  of 
Mexico,  which  is  about  200  m.  in  circumference.  Min. 
Silver,  iron,  lead,  and  carbonate  of  soda.  Toums.  Mexico, 
the  Federal  capital ;  Toluca,  the  State  capital ;  Lerma, 
Chaleo,  San  Augustine,  and  Cuernavaca.  Around  the 
City  of  Mexico  is  a  small  territory  under  the  exclusive 
jurisdiction  of  Congress.  Area,  9,247  sq.  m.  Pop.  (1897) 
869,500. 

Mexico,  a  city,  and  the  cap.  of  the  Mexican  republic,  is 
situated  on  a  plain  surrounded  by  mountains,  and  more 
than  7,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea:  and  lies  in 
Lat.  19°  27'  5"  N.,  and  Lon.  99°  5'  W.  When  Cortez 
emerged  from  the  mountain-gorge,  and  looked  down  on 
the  empire  city  of  Tenochtitlan  —  Mexico — he  beheld 
a  magnificent  lake  extending  for  miles,  while  from 
islands  seeming  to  float  on  the  sparkling  bosom  of  the 
water,  rose  temples,  palaces,  obelisks,  streets,  mansions, 
and  all  the  belongings  of  a  vast  capital,  while  broad 
highways,  like  Roman  roads,  connected  this  second 
Venice  with  the  adjacent  shore ;  and  green  islands, 
some  like  moving  gardens,  rich  in  all  hues  of  flowers,  or 
like  nodding  orchards  with  fruit  of  all  colors  and  size, 
with  huts  and  villages,  parents  and  children,  sailed 
slowly  toward  the  great  mart  with  fruits  and  flowers, 
fish,  vegetables,  and  game.  That  city,  with  its  splendid 
temples  and  palaces,  with  its  countless  throng  of  citizens, 
and  all  the  pageantry  which  to  the  sober  Spaniard  made 
the  reality  look  like  a  dream,  was  in  a  few  months 
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annihilated  by  the  furious  sold  ery  of  Cortez,  urged 
to  the  work  of  extermination  by  the  bigotry  o.  their 
priests.  Even  the  splendid  lake  of  Tezeuco  has  become 
changed;  and  though  the  new  city  of  Mexico  is  built 
on  the  site  of  the  Aztecs’  capital,  the  water  has  shrunk 


’  'three  miles  from  its  walls;  and,  instead  of  floating 
islands  carrying  their  produce  to  the  imperial  city, 
barges,  boats,  and  crafts  of  every  rig,  bear  their  com¬ 
modities  to  the  Mexican  market  by  means  of  canals  cut 
from  the  lake  to  the  city,  and  carried  by  intersecting 
branches  to  almost  every  street  in  the  capital.  Modern 
Mexico  is  the  oldest  city  in  America,  and  is  laid  out  in 
parallel  lines,  with  intersecting  streets  at  right  angles, 
and  has  many  truly  magnificent  buildings,  vast  in 
dimensions  and  faultless  in  architectural  beauty;  of 
these  the  most  remarkable  are  the  Cathedral,  Convent 
of  St.  Francis,  the  Treasury,  hospitals,  the  School  of 
Mines,  and  the  University.  The  city  has  many  scien¬ 
tific.  and  philosophical  institutions,  and  municipal  and' 
national  establishments,  giving  to  it  a  very  stately 
appearance;  while  the  magnificent  scenery  that  sur¬ 
rounds  it  adds  tenfold  to  the  charm  and  beauty  of  the- 
picture.  Beyond  the  walls  that  encompass  the  city,  lies- 
the  placid  lake  spreading  for  miles;  cultivated  fields, 
nodding  groves,  and  vineyards,  meet  the  eye  at  every 
turn;  while  the  towering  Cordilleras,  crowned  with 
eternal  snow,  and  on  their  acclivities  presenting  every 
variety  of  color,  and  three  volcanoes,  like  flaming  watch- 
towers,  rising  at  different  points,  complete  a  panorama 
that  can  hardly  be  surpassed  in  the  world  for  beauty 
and  magnificence.  Gold  and  silver  lace,  with  some 
woollen  and  cotton  fabrics,  are  the  chief  manufactures. 
Pop.  (1897)  estimated  365,500. 

II ex'ico.  in  Indiana,  a  post-village  of  Miami  co.,  about 
5  m.  N.N.W.  of  Peru. 

ex'ico,  in  Maine,  a  post-town  and  township  of 
Oxford  co.  , 

II ex'ico.  in  New  York,  a  post-village  and  township  of 
Oswego  co..  about  35  m.  N.  of  the  city  of  Syracuse.  Pop _ 
of  village  (1897)  1,410. 

M ex'ico.  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Wyandot  co.,  about 
75  in.  N.  bv  W.  of  Columbus. 

Mex'ieo,  in  Pennsglrania,  a  post-village  of  Juniata  co., 
about  42  m.  N.W.  of  Harrisburg. 

Mex'ieo.  in  Missouri,  a  city,  cap.  of  Audrian  co.,on  the 
Chicago  &  Alton  and  Wabash  R.Rs.,  50  m.  N.  by  E.  of 
Jefferson  City.  Pop.  (1897)  5,400. 

Mex'ieo,  (Cinlf  of.l  a  large  inland  sea  connected  by 
the  Florida  Channel  with  the  N.  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  by 
the  Channel  of  Yucatan  with  the  Caribbean  Sea,  situate- 
between  Lat.  18°  and  31°  N.,  and  between  81°  and  98° 
W.  Lon.  Length,  E.  to  W.,  1,200  m. ;  average  breadth, 
650  m. ;  area,  about  800,000  sq.  m.  This  large  body  of 
water,  which  is  of  an  irregular  circular  shape,  is,  unlike 
the  Caribbean  Sea,  almost  clear  of  shoals,  keys,  or 
islands,  none  being  found  except  on  the  coasts  of  Yuca¬ 
tan  and  Florida.  Along  the  Mexican  coast  its  sound¬ 
ings  are  very  regular,  with  100  fathoms  at  a  distance 
of  30  m.  from  the  shore.  On  the  N.  side,  and  especially 
opposite  the  delta  of  the  Mississippi,  the  depth  is  con¬ 
siderably  diminished,  and  at  its  E.  extremity  the  navi¬ 
gation  is  rendered  intricate  and  dangerous  by  the  Tor- 
tugas  Bank,  Florida  Reefs,  and  various  other  keys, 
shoals,  and  islets,  including  the  Great  Bahama  Bank, 
which  almost  surrounds  the  N.  coast  of  Cuba.  The  E. 
trade-winds  prevail  from  April  to  Oct.,  this  being  usually 
the  wet  season;  the  nortes  (northers)  begin  in  Oct.,  but 
are  not  violent  till  the  middle  of  Nov.,  from  which  time 
till  the  end  of  Feb.  they  blow  with  great  fury,  and  are 
objects  of  much  dread  to  navigators.  These  gales  last 
for  4  or  5,  and  occasionally  even  10  days;  but  their 
extreme  power  is  usually  spent  in  the  first  48  hours. 
At  these  times  the  larger  vessels,  which  cannot  enter 
the  shallow  harbors  of  the  Mexican  coast,  are  obliged  to 
slip  their  anchors,  and  keep  as  far  as  possible  off  shore. 
Examples  are  not  wanting,  also,  of  “  nortes  ”  happening 
between  May  and  Aug.,  at  which  time  they  are  partic¬ 
ularly  violent.  Luckily,  however,  the  hurricanes  and 
tornadoes  of  the  gulf  are  by  no  means  so  fierce  and 
destructive  as  those  in  the  Caribbean  Sea.  The  princi¬ 
pal  current  of  the  gulf,  and  the  only  one  worth  men¬ 
tion,  is  that  which  sets  W.N.W.  between  Cape  San 
Antonio  and  Cape  Catoche :  this  runs  from  12  to  30  m.  a 
day,  and  is  perceptible  even  during  the  “  nortes,”  except 
close  along  the  shores  of  Mexico.  At  the  N.W.  extrem¬ 
ity  of  the  gulf  its  course  gradually  changes,  till,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Mississippi,  it  turns  E.,  and  afterwards 
S  E.,  as  it  again  rushes  out  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean  at 
the  rate  of  80  m.  every  24  hours.  (See  Gclf-Stream.) 
The  tides  of  the  gulf  are  of  no  great  importance:  they 
nowhere  exceed  3  or  4  ft.,  and  their  average  rise  is  not 
more  than  2  ft.  The  color  of  the  water  is  a  deep  indigo, 
darker  or  more  intense  than  that  of  the  ocean ;  phos¬ 
phorescent  lights  shine  in  it  with  great  brilliancy,  and 
between  the  shores  of  Yucatan  and  Louisiana  great 
quantities  of  fur  us  natans  occur  in  parallel  lines  from 
S.S.E  to  N  N.W.,  and  are  carried  out  in  largo  masses 
through  the  Florida  Channel. 

Mex'ique.  The  French  name  for  Mexico,  q.v. 

Mexlitlan.  ( mrks-lset'tan ,)  a  town  of  Mexico,  abt.  100 
m.  N.E.  of  the  city  of  Mexico. 

Mey«*rl>^«**%  Giacomo.  ( mi'er-bair ,)  the  greatest  musi¬ 
cal  composer  of  our  time,  after  Rossini,  B.  at  Berlin, 
1794.  His  genius  showed  itself  so  early  that  at  6  years  j 
of  age  he  played  at  a  concert,  and  at  9  was  one  of  the 
best  pianists  in  Berlin.  _  He  was  taught  afterwards  by 
Clementi  and  the  Abbe  Vogler  at  Darmstadt.  He 
subsequently  visited  Italy,  and  fell  under  the  influence  of 
Rossini,  in  imitation  of  whose  style  he  composed  several 
operas.  The  first  work  which  made  him  a  mau  of  mark 
was  the  Crociato  in  Egitto ,  in  which  he  adopted  an 
eclectic  style  in  which  the  German  and  Italian  were 
blended.  It  was  produced  at  Venice  in  1824,  and  at  : 
Paris  two  years  later.  M.  became  the  favorite  composer 
of  the  Parisian  public,  whose  taste  he  satisfied  by  the 
popular  works  which  followed  the  Crociato,  and  which 
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are  now  well  known  throughout  the  world.  Robert  le 
Viable  was  produced  at  the  opera  of  Paris  in  1831;  Leg 
Huguenots,  in  1833 ;  Le  Prophets,  1849 ;  L’Etoile du  Nord, 
1851;  and  Dinorah ,  or  The  Pardon  of  Plotrmel,  in  1859. 
He  left  the  manuscript  of  another  great  opera,  L'Afri- 
caine,  which  was  produced  in  Paris  in  1865.  Besides  his 
operas,  M.  wrote  a  Stabat,  a  Miserere,  a  Te  Dourn,  an 
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oratorio,  cantatas,  and  many  songs.  Ho  had,  says  a 
contemporary  critic,  the  instinct  of  the  stage,  and  knew 
well  how  to  gratify  and  retain  his  public.  He  was 
supreme  in  the  French  Opera  for  more  than  30  years, 
was  associate  of  the  Institute,  and  officer  of  the  Legion 
of  Honor,  member  of  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  at 
Berlin,  and  chapel-master  to  the  king  of  Prussia.  D. 
at  Paris,  May  1,  1864.  His  remains  were  removed  with 
great  ceremony  to  Berlin. 

Mey'er8t«wn,or  MYERSTOWN,in  Pennsylvania,  a  post¬ 
village  of  Lebanon  co.,  abt.  31  m.  E.  of  Harrisburg. 

Heze'reon,  n.  ( Bot .)  See  Daphne. 

Meziires,  ( mez'e-air ,)  a  town  of  France,  dept,  of  Ar¬ 
dennes,  on  the  Meuse,  80  m.  N.W.  of  Metz.  It  is  walled 
and  strongly  fortified.  Pop.  6,000.  In  1521,  the  Cheva¬ 
lier  Bayard  successfully  held  this  place  against  40,000 
Spaniards,  and  in  1815  it  withstood  a  siege  of  42  days 
from  the  Prussians. 

Mez'nzotli,  n.  A  name  given  to  a  certain  kind  of 
vellum  or  parchment,  anciently  fixed  on  the  door-posts 
of  a  house. 

Mez'zanine,  n.  [Fr. ;  It.  mezzanino,  from  mezzo,  mid¬ 
dle,  half.]  (Arch.)  A  low,  intermediate  story  between 
two  higher  ones.  —  A  low  window  of  a  breadth  superior 
to  its  height. 

Mezza-  voce,  ( mel'za-vo'cha ,)  a.  fit.,  from  mezza,  fern,  of 
mezzo,  middle,  and  voce  —  Lat.  vox,  voice.]  (Musi)  With 
a  medium  depth  or  fulness  of  sound. 

Mezzo,  (met'zo ,)  a.  [It.,  from  Lat.  medius,  half,  middle.] 
( Mus .)  Medium;  middle;  mean;  not  extreme. 

Mez'zo-relievo,  (-lee'vo.)  a.  [See  Mezzo,  and  Re¬ 
lievo.]  (Sculp.)  A  term  given  to  the  projection  of  fig¬ 
ures  between  alto-  and  basso  relievo ;  demi-relievo. 

Mez'zo-sopra'no,  a.  [It.,  half  soprano.]  (Mus.)  Hav¬ 
ing  a  mean  or  middle  compass,  between  the  soprano  and 
contralto;  —  said  of  the  voice  of  a  female  singer.  —  The 
C  clef,  when  placed  on  the  second  line  of  the  staff,  in 
order  to  accommodate  the  mezzo-soprano  voice,  is  termed 
the  mezzo-soprano  clef. 

— n.  (Mus.)  A  female  voice  possessing  the  mediary  regis¬ 
ter  of  tone  between  the  soprano  and  contralto. 

— A  person  possessing  such  a  voice. 

Mezzofan'ti,  Giuseppe, Cardinal, a  celebrated  linguist, 
B.  at  Bologna.  1774.  He  first  discovered  his  extraordi¬ 
nary  power  of  acquiring  foreign  languages  while  attend¬ 
ing  the  wounded  soldiers  of  Napoleon’s  armies  in  the 
hospital  of  Bologna,  of  which  he  was  chaplain.  There 
he  remained  till  1831,  having  been  appointed  professor 
of  Greek  and  Oriental  languages  in  the  university,  and, 
also,  one  of  the  librarians.  After  the  troubles  which 
arose  out  of  the  French  occupation  of  Ancona,  he  was 
sent  with  a  deputation  to  Rome,  where  he  attracted  the 
notice,  and  secured  the  regard  of  Pope  Gregory  XVI. 
In  1833  he  succeeded  the  famous  Angelo  Mai  as  prefect 
of  the  Vatican — was  made  a  cardinal  on  the  13th  of 
February,  1838  —  and  died  on  the  16th  of  March,  1849 — 
his  death  being  hastened  by  the  shock  of  the  revolution, 
and  the  exile  of  his  protector,  the  Pope.  Byron  says  of 
Mezzofanti.  “  He  is  a  walking  Polyglott,  and  ought  to 
have  existed  at  the  time  of  the  Tower  of  Babel  as  uni¬ 
versal  interpreter.  I  tried  him  in  all  the  tongues  of 
which  I  knew  a  single  oath,  and,  egad !  he  astounded 
me  —  even  to  my  English.”  In  fact,  there  was  scarcely 
any  European  dialect  that  he  did  not  speak.  M.  was  a 
phenomenon  of  peculiar  genius,  who  diligently  and  suc¬ 
cessfully  cultivated  linguistic  science  to  an  extent  with¬ 
out  a  precedent,  and  likely  to  remain  without  a  parallel. 
But,  notwithstanding  his  ability  to  express  himself  in 
46  different  languages,  and  bis  reputed  acquaintance 
with  64  others,  M.  left  no  works,  philological  or  other¬ 
wise  ;  and,  in  fact,  such  an  accumulation  of  words  on  the 
.  brain  was  of  little  use  for  the  progress  of  science.  D  1849. 

Mezzotint,  Mezzotin'to.  n.  [It.,  from  mezzo,  and 
tinto,  tint.]  (Fine  Arts.)  A  kind  of  engraving  on  copper, 
nearly  resembling  painting  in  Indian  ink,  and  effected 
j  by  scraping  and  burnishing  the  copper.  See  Engraving. 

Mez'zotinter,  n.  An  engraver  in  mezzotint. 


Mezzotin'to,  v.  a.  (imp.  and  pp.  mezzotintoed.)  To 
engrave  in  mezzotinto  ;  to  depict  by  mezzotint. 

Mliorr,  (mor,)  n.  (Zoul.)  Same  as  Mohr,  </.  v. 

Mi,  (me.)  (  Mus.)  The  syllable  applied  by  Guido  to  the 
third  note  of  six  hexachords.  It  is  expressed  in  the 
natural  liexachord  by  the  letter  E,  and  is  the  third  note 
of  the  major  scale. 

Miii'ko,  a  city  of  Japan.  See  Meaco. 

Miami,  (me-ah'mee,)  in  Florida,  a  post-village  of  Dade 
co.,  on  Key  Biscayue  Bav,  at  Cape  Florida. 

M  ia'mi,  in  Indiana,  a  N.  central  co. ;  area,  abt.  384  sqJ 
m.  Rivers.  Wabash  and  Eel  rivers.  Surface,  diversi¬ 
fied  ;  soil,  fertile.  Cap.  Peru. 

— A  township  of  Cass  co. — A  post-village  of  Miami  co., 
abt.  10  m.  S.  of  Peru. 

Mia'mi.  in  Kansas,  an  E.  co.,  adjoining  Missouri ;  area, 
about  576  sq.  m.  Rivers.  Osage,  or  Marais  des  Cygnes 
River,  and  Bull,  Mound,  and  Wea  creeks.  Surface,  un¬ 
dulating.;  soil,  very  fertile.  Min.  Coal  and  salt.  Cap. 
Paola. 

— A  township  of  the  above  co. 

Mia'mi,  in  Minnesota,  a  village  of  Goodhue  co.,  abt.  16 
m.  N.E.  of  Faribault. 

M  ia'mi,  in  Missouri,  a.  post-village  and  township  of  Sa¬ 
line  county,  about  45  miles  N.W.  of  the  town  of  Boone- 
ville. 

M  ia'mi,  in  Ohio,  a  river  rising  in  Hardin  co.,  and  flow¬ 
ing  a  general  S.W.  and  S.  course  through  Logan,  Shelby, 
Miami,  Montgomery,  Butler,  and  Hamilton  cos.,  enters 
the  Ohio  River  at  the  extremity  of  the  State. 

— A  W.  co.  ;  area,  abt.  400  sq.  m.  Rivers.  Miami  River, 
and  several  less  important  streams.  Surface,  level  or 
undulating,  soil,  fertile.  Cap.  Troy. 

— A  township  of  Clermont  co. 

— A  township  of  Greene  co. 

— A  post-township  of  Hamilton  co. 

— A  township  of  Logan  co. 

— A  township  of  Montgomery  co. 

Mia'mi,  (kittle,)  in  Ohio.  See  Little  Miami. 

Mia'mi  City,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Montgomery 
co.,  abt.  1  m.  S.W.  of  Dayton.  » 

Mia  niiskurg,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Montgomery 
county,  on  the  Miami  River,  about  10  miles  below 
Dayton. 

Mia'inisville,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Clermont  co., 
abt.  17  m.  E  N.E.  of  Cincinnati. 

Mia'mitown,  in  Ohio,  a  village  of  Hamilton  co.,  abt. 
14  m.  W.N.W.  of  Cincinnati. 

Miar'g;y  rite,  n.  [Gr.  meion,  less,  and  argyros,  silver.] 
(Min.)  A  sulphide  of  antimony  and  silver. 

Mi'arim,  or  Mearim.  sometimes  Maranhao,  a  river  of 
Brazil,  rises  in  the  S.W.  part  of  the  prov.  of  Maranhao, 
and  flowing  N.E.  enters  the  Atlantic  Ocean  through  the 
Bay  of  Sao  Marco.  Length,  about  350  m. 

Miarjm,  a  town  of  Brazil,  on  the  above  river,  abt.  75  m. 
S.  of  Maranhao. 

II instil,  Mias  ma,  n. ;  pi.  Miasmata,  n.  [Gr.  mias¬ 
ma,  from  miainu,  to  stain,  to  dye;  akin  to  Sansk.  mala, 
clay,  dirt,  malina,  defiled  with  clay.]  Infecting  sub¬ 
stances  floating  in  the  air ;  the  effluvia  of  any  putrefying 
bodies,  rising  and  floating  in  the  atmosphere;  deadly 
exhalation;  malaria.  —  See  Malaria. 

M  ins  mill,  a.  Containing  miasma. 

Miasnmt'ic,  Miasinat  ical.  a.  [Fr.  miasmatique.] 
Pertaining,  or  having  reference  to  miasma;  partaking 
of  the  qualities  of  noxious  effluvia  or  malarious  exhala¬ 
tions. 

Miaul,  ( me'oul ,)  v.n.  [Fr.  miauler .]  To  mew  ;  to  squall ; 
to  cry  as  a  cat. 

Mia'va,  a  town  of  Austria,  in  N.W.  Hungary,  on  the 
Miava,  a  tributary  of  the  Morava,  48  m.  N.N.E.  of  Pres- 
burg.  Manuf.  Woollens  and  linens.  Pop.  11,000. 

Mi  'c*a,  n.  [Lat.,  a  grain,  a  particle,  from  mico.  to  shine 
or  glitter.]  (Min.)  A  mineral  having  a  somewhat  me¬ 
tallic  lustre,  and  capable  of  being  split  into  thin  plates. 
It  enters  into  the  composition  of  most  of  the  primary 
rocks.  It  also  occurs  in  shales,  sandstones,  and  other 
sedimentary  deposits,  being  derived  from  the  broken- 
down  granite  rocks.  It  consists  chemically  of  the  sili¬ 
cates  of  potash  and  alumina,  more  or  less  colored  by 
peroxide  of  iron.  The  alumina  is  often  partly  replaced 
by  lithia,  magnesia  and  lime.  Mica  is  used  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  parts  of  doors  for  stoves,  Ac.  It  is  largely 
found  in  New  Hampshire,  and  is  an  important  article 
of  export  to  Europe. 

Mica  slate,  or  Mica  schist,  a  very  abundant  meta- 
morphic.  rock,  slaty,  and  essentially  composed  of  mica 
and  quartz.  Mica  sometimes  forms  the  whole  mass.  Gar¬ 
nets  are  sometimes  imbedded  as  crystals  in  it,  and  form 
an  integral  part  of  the  rock,  which  is  then  called  garnet 
schist.  Argillaceous  matter  is  occasionally  mixed  with 
the  mass,  which  thus  assumes  a  slaty  appearance.  The 
group  of  schistose  rocks  containing  mica  is  large  and 
widely  distributed  wherever  metamorphic  rocks  are 
found.  Such  rocks  may  belong  to  any  geological  pe¬ 
riod,  but  they  have  been  formed  at  a  great  depth  be¬ 
neath  the  surface,  and  under  enormous  pressure.  They 
are  most  usual  in  mountain  districts,  but  abound  also 
in  all  places  where  an  axis  of  elevation  has  brought  up 
granite  or  porphyritic  rock. 

Mica'ceo-falca'reous,  a.  (Geol.)  Consisting  of 
mica  and  lime. 

MicaceoiiN,  l-kd’shus,)  a.  [Fr.  micac(.']  Resembling 
mica;  pertaining  to,  or  consisting  of  mica;  chipping 
into  laminae  like  mica. 

Mi'call,  (Book  of.)  (Script.)  One  of  the  books  of 
the  minor  prophets  in  the  Old  Testament,  bearing  the 
name  of  its  author,  Micah.  who,  as  we  are  told,  proph¬ 
esied  during  the  reigns  of  Jotham,  Ahaz,  and  Hezekiah, 
and  was  consequently  a  contemporary  of  Isaiah  (B.  c. 
759-699).  The  book  may  be  divided  into  three  parts. 


It  commences  with  a  majestic  exordium,  in  which  is  in¬ 
troduced  a  sublime  theophany,  the  Lord  descending  from 
his  dwelling-place  to  judge  the  nations  of  the  earth, 
who  approach  to  receive  judgment;  then  follows  a 
prophecy  that  Samaria  shall  fall,  and  that  Judah  also 
shall  suffer  injury  and  be  carried  into  captivity,  followed 
by  a  promise  of  the  reunion  of  the  whole  people  (ch.  i.  ii.). 
In  the  second  part  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  is  fore¬ 
told,  the  return  of  the  Jews  from  Babylon,  and  the  glo¬ 
ries  of  the  future  Zion,  with  the  advent  of  the  Messiah 
(iii.  5).  The  third  part  consists  of  a  dialogue  between 
the  Lord  and  his  people,  in  which  he  reproves  them  for 
their  sins,  and  threatens  them  with  punishments,  end¬ 
ing  with  the  promise  of  a  return  from  their  captivity. 
The  style  and  ideas  of  Micah  are  not  unlike  those  of 
Isaiah.  Heis  clear  and  distinct,  powerful  and  animated, 
rising  in  many  cases  to  vehemence  and  sublimity.  Mi¬ 
cah  is  the  only  prophet  that  pointed  out  Bethlehem  aa 
the  birthplace  of  the  future  Messiah. 

Mican'opy,  in  Florida,  a  post-village  of  Alachua  co., 
abt.  66  m.  S.W.  of  St.  Augustine. 

Mice,  n.  pi.  of  Mouse,  q.  v. 

Midi,  Miche,  Meach,  or  Meech,  v.  n.  [0.  Fr.  muckier .] 
To  carry  on  clandestine  amours  or  intrigues  ;  to  filch  in 
a  secret  manner;  to  act  privily  or  sneakingly.  (R.) 

Miclinel.  (mi'kel.)  (Script.)  The  name  given  to  one 
of  the  chief  angels,  who,  in  Dan.  x.  13-21,  is  described 
as  having  special  charge  of  the  Israelites  as  a  nation  ; 
and  in  Jude  9,  as  disputing  with  Satan  about  the  body 
of  Moses,  in  which  dispute,  instead  of  bringing  against 
the  arch-enemy  any  railing  accusation,  he  only  said, 
“  The  Lord  rebuke  thee,  0  Satan  !  ”  Again,  in  Rev.  xii. 
7-9,  Michael  and  his  angels  are  represented  as  warring 
with  Satan  and  his  angels  in  the  upper  regions,  from 
which  the  latter  are  cast  down  upon  the  earth.  This  is 
all  the  reference  to  Michael  which  we  find  in  the  Bible. 

Miehael  I.,  emperor  of  Constantinople,  successor  of 
Nicephorus,  811,  abdicated,  on  occasion  of  a  military  se¬ 
dition,  in  favor  of  Leo  the  Armenian,  813.  D.  846. — 
Michael  II.,  succeeded  Leo  the  Armenian,  820;  d.  829. — 
Michael  III.,  succeeded,  in  the  third  year  of  his  age,  842, 
under  the  guardianship  of  his  mother,  Theodora.  In 
859  he  was  persuaded  by  his  uncle,  Bardas,  to  assume 
the  power  himself,  and  his  mother  shortly  after  died  of 
grief  in  a  convent.  In  866  he  put  Bardas  to  death,  and 
made  Basil,  the  Macedonian,  his  associate  in  the  empire, 
who  killed  him,  867.  —  Michael  IV.,  was  raised  to  the 
throne  by  Zoe,  after  she  had  poisoned  her  husband,  Ro- 
manus  Argyrus,  1034 ;  d.  1041. —  Michael  V.,  nephew  of 
the  preceding,  occupied  the  throne  a  few  months  after 
his  death,  and  wa3  dethroned  by  Zoe  and  Theodora, 
1042.  —  Michael  VI.,  succeeded  Theodora  1056,  and  was 
dethroned  by  his  officers,  who  elevated  Isaac  Comnenus 
to  the  imperial  dignity,  1057.  —  Michael  VII.,  son  of 
Constantine  Ducas  and  Eudoxia,  succeeded  his  father, 
1067  :  and  being  dethroned  by  Nicephorus  Botoniates 
in  1078,  retired  to  a  monastery,  and  died  Archbishop  of 
Ephesus.  —  Michael  VIII.,  surnamed  Palieologus,  re¬ 
gent  of  the  empire  during  the  minority  of  John  Lasca- 
ris.  whom  he  deprived  of  his  eyes  and  throne  in  1260, 
and  in  the  following  year  took  Constantinople.  He  was 
excommunicated  by  Pope  Martin  IV.,  as  the  supporter 
of  heresy  and  schism.  1).  1288.  He  is  not  to  be  con¬ 
founded  with  Michael  Palseologus,  who  was  crowned  em¬ 
peror  in  1214,  and  governed  the  empire  under  his  father, 
Andronicus  the  Elder.  D.  1220. 

Michael,  the  frst  of  the  name,  grand-duke  of  Russia, 
reigned  1175.  The  second,  grand-duke  of  Kiev,  killed 
by  the  Tartars,  1245.  The  third  (or  the  second),  grand- 
d  u  ke  of  Russia,  succeeded  1 .304 ;  put  to  death  by  the  Tar¬ 
tars,  1317.  The  fourth,  first  czar  of  Russia,  of  the  house 
of  Romanoff,  called  Michael  Feodorovitch,  b.  1598, 
elected  1613,  D.  1645.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  sou 
Alexis. 

Micliael,  king  of  Poland,  elected  in  1667 ;  d.  1673. 

Michael- Angelo  Buonarotti,  (an'jai-lo  bo-na - 
rot'te,)  a  great  Italian  painter,  sculptor,  architect,  and 
poet,  was  b.  at  Castel  Caprese,  in  Tuscany,  March  6,  1475. 
His  family,  whose  original  surname  was  Cauossa,  had 
held  a  high  position  in  Florence  for  more  than  two  cen¬ 
turies.  His  passion  for  drawing  showed  itself  at  a  very 
early  age,  and  he  became  the  pupil  of  Domenico  Ghir- 
landajo.  At  seventeen  he  attracted  the  notice  of  Lo¬ 
renzo  de  Medici,  who  employed  him  in  his  palace.  He 
was  present  at  the  death  of  Lorenzo,  and  afterwards 
took  refuge  at  Venice  and  Bologna,  but  returned  to 
Florence  in  1494.  He  soon  after  went  to  Rome,  whither 
his  renown  as  sculptor  of  the  “  Sleeping  Cupid  ”  had  pre¬ 
ceded  him.  He  there  executed  his  famous  Pietd,  or 
Virgin  weeping  over  the  dead  Christ.  For  the  next  30 
years  he  lived  mostly  at  Florence,  but  was  frequently 
called  to  Rome.  About  1505  he  drew  his  design  for  the 
decoration  of  the  council-hall  of  Florence,  the  “Cartoon 
of  Pisa,”  as  it  is  called.  From  1508  till  1512  he  was  en¬ 
gaged  on  the  ceiling  of  the  Sistine  chapel,  his  frescoes 
representing  the  creation,  and  the  principal  events  of 
Sacred  History.  In  1530  the  great  artist  took  a  leading 
part  in  the  defence  of  Florence  against  Charles  V.,  di¬ 
viding  his  time  between  the  works  of  the  fort  San  Mi- 
niato,  and  his  tasks  as  sculptor.  Three  years  later  he 
began  painting  his  great  fresco  in  the  Sistine  chapel, 
“The  Last  Judgment.”  which  occupied  him  eight  years. 
It  is  nearly  50  feet  in  height,  and  about  43  in  breadth. 
During  this  period  he  enjoyed  the  friendship  of  Vittoria 
Colonna.  In  1546  he  was  named  architect  of  St.  Peter's, 
and  planned  and  built  the  dome.  He  remained  in  that 
post  under  five  popes,  and  until  his  death.  He  had  com¬ 
menced,  about  1505,  a  mausoleum  for  Pope  Julius  II., 
which  he  worked  on  at  various  times,  but  which  the 
peremptory  calls  of  successive  popes  did  not  allow  him 
to  finish.  M.  is  one  of  the  greatest  artists  of  that  great 
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period  of  art  in  which  he  lived :  the  age  of  Leonardo  da 
Vinci  Rafaelle,  Titian,  Bramante,  Gliiberti,  and  Bru¬ 
nelleschi  ;  indeed,  one  of  the  greatest  of  all  time.  He 
was  a  profound  anatomist,  and  liis  mastery  of  the  human 
figure  in  its  finest  details  is  unsurpassed  by  any  artist. 
He  was  also  a  poet,  and  the  few  poems  he  has  left  are 
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Fig.  1779.  —  michael-angelo. 


■ufficient  to  show  what  celebrity  he  could  have  reached  in 
that  sphere.  As  in  his  face,  so  in  the  whole  man  and 
his  deeds,  there  is  visible  a  vast  power,  with  calmness 
and  sadness.  He  was  greatly  loved,  and  also  feared.  He 
never  married,  but  is  said  to  have  been  once  in  love. 
He  D.  at  Rome,  February  18,  1564,  and  was  buried  at 
Florence.  The  best  and  most  compact  biography,  of 
late  date,  is  that  contained  in  Springer’s  Raffael  and 
Michelangelo.  Iiermann_Grimm’s  Leben  Michaelangelos 
is  also  of  value. 

Michael,  (Mount  St.)  a  granite  rock  in  Mount’s 
Bay.  Cornwall,  England,  opposite  Marnzion.  It  is  the 
Ocrium  of  Ptolemy,  whence  tin  was  shipped  in  ancient 
times. 

Mi'chaelite,  n.  (Min.)  A  white,  fibrous,  and  pearly 
variety  of  opal,  found  in  the  island  of  St.  Michael,  in  the 
Azores. 

Michaelmas,  ( mlk'l-mas ,)  n.  The  feast  of  St. 
Michael,  hold  on  the  29th  of  September  ;  —  hence,  a  col¬ 
loquialism  for  autumn. 

Mi'chael,  (St.,)  the  largest  island  of  the  Azores,  be¬ 
longing  to  Portugal,  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean  ;  Lat.  37° 
44'  N.,  Lon.  25°  30'  W.  Area,  224  sq.  m.  Prod.  Maize, 
wheat,  fruit,  and  wine.  Its  oranges  are  famous.  Manuf. 
Druggets  and  coarse  pottery.  Pop.  81,000. 

Mi'chael,  St.,  (Order  of.)  (Her.)  A  French  order 
of  knighthood,  instituted  by  Louis  XI.  in  1469,  in  honor 
of  St.  Michael,  (Fr.  St.  Michel.)  It  was  for  some  time 
in  high  repute;  but  under  Catharine  de  Medici,  who 
lavished  it  indiscriminately,  it  came  to  be  held  of  no 
account. 

Mi'eliaelsville,  or  Michaelville,  in  Maryland,  a  post¬ 
post-village  of  Harford  co. 

Mi'chal.  (Script.)  The  younger  of  Saul’s  two  daugh¬ 
ters,  in  love  with  David,  and  whom  Saul  reluctantly 
gave  to  him  in  marriage,  (I  Sam.  xiv.  49;  xviii.  20-29.) 
She  saved  her  husband's  life  from  assassins  sent  by  her 
father,  by  a  stratagem  which  gave  him  time  to  escape, 
(1  Sam.  xix.  14,  15.)  Her  father  then  gave  her  in  mar¬ 
riage  to  Phalti,  (1  Sam.  xxv.  44,)  from  whom  David 
some  years  after  recovered  her,  (2  Sam.  iii.  12-21.) 
When  David  brought  the  ark  of  God  to  Jerusalem,  she 
conceived  and  expressed  great  disgust  at  It  is  pious  joy, 
and  the  affections  of  the  king  remained  alienated  from 
her  till  her  death,  (2  Sam.  vi.  16-23.) 

Michaud,  Joseph  Francois,  a  French  historian  and 
literateur,  was  B.  in  1767.  lie  studied  at  the  college  of 
Bourges,  and  went  to  Paris  soon  after  the  beginning  of 
the  revolution,  espousing  the  royalist  6ide,  and  nar¬ 
rowly  escaped  death  during  the  Reign  of  Terror.  In 
1813  he  was  received  into  the  French  Academy,  became  a 
member  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  in  1815,  and  about 
the  same  time  was  named  reader  to  the  king.  He  lost 
the  latter  office  in  1827,  in  consequence  of  his  opposition 
to  the  proposed  law  of  the  press.  The  great  work  on 
which  M.  s  reputation  rests  is  his  Histoire  des  Croi- 
sades,  in  10  vols.  8vo.  His  Corresponda.net  de.  L' Orient 
was  the  fruit  of  a  visit  to  the  East  in  1829.  In  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  Poujoulat  he  edited  a  Nouvtlle  Collection  de 
Memoires  relali/s  d  V  Histoire  de  France.  D.  1839. 

Micll'er,  n.  One  who  practises  secret  vices;  a  thief;  a 
sneak,  (r.) 

Michelet  (tit e'she-lai),  Jules,  a  French  historian,  born 
at  Paris,  1798.  Having  devoted  himself  with  brilliant 
success  to  historical  studies  under  Villemairi  and  Le- 
clerc,  he  became  at  23  a  professor  of  History  in  the  Col¬ 
lege  Rollin,  and  in  1821,  after  asharp  competition,  was 
railed  to  a  chair  in  the  College  Sainte-Barbe,  where  he 
t..ught  the  ancient  languages  and  philosophy  until 
1826.  He  lectured  also  at  the  Ecole  Normal,  and  after 


the  1830  revolution  he  was  appointed  chief  of  the  histori¬ 
cal  section  of  the  archives  of  the  realm,  and  M.  Guizot 
being  unable,  on  account  of  his  political  duties,  to  con¬ 
tinue  his  lectures  on  history  in  the  faculty  of  Litera¬ 
ture,  the  Sorbonne  named  M.  as  his  substitute.  He 
also  became  tutor  to  the  Princess  Clementine.  In  1838 
he  succeeded  M.  Duuon  in  the  chair  of  History  in  the 
Collgee  de  France,  and  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
Institute.  He  had  already  made  his  name  known  by 
the  publication  of  admirable  hand-books  on  French 
and  modern  history,  and  had  begun  the  great  work  of 
his  life,  the  monumental  production  which  was  to  give 
him  an  exalted  place  among  modern  historians,  his 
History  of  France.  This  work,  begun  in  1833  and  com¬ 
pleted  in  1867,  occupied  over  thirty  years  of  his  life. 
In  1845-46  considerable  attention  was  directed  toward 
three  works  from  his  pen,  entitled  The  People,  Des 
Jesuits,  and  Priests,  Women,  and  Families.  These  works 
made  so  sharp  an  attack  upon  the  ecclesiastical  party 
that  Guizot,  then  prime  minister,  interdicted  his  lec¬ 
tures.  Various  other  works  came  from  his  facile  pen, 
among  them,  Memoires  de  iAither  and  Ibna's  de  Tern- 
pliers.  In  1847  he  began  another  great  historical  work, 
his  History  of  the  Revolution,  which  was  completed  in 
seven  volumes,  occupying  him  till  1853.  It  is  a  work 
of  much  eloquence  and  enthusiasm,  but  lacks  the 
qualities  of  a  genuinely  good  history.  Michelet  mean¬ 
while  lost  his  office  under  the  government  by  refusing 
to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  Louis  Napoleon,  and 
thenceforth  lived  mostly  in  Brittany  and  the  Riviera, 
engaged  actively  in  literary  work.  He  now  wrote  a 
series  of  works  of  a  novel  kind,  scientific  in  subject, 
but  with  more  of  rhapsody  than  science  in  substance. 
These  were:  L'Oiseau;  L'Insecte;  La  Mer,  and  La 
Montague.  Another  series  of  great  interest  were ; 
L'  Amour ;  La  Femme;  La  Sorciere,  and  La  Bible  de 
VHumaniti:  also,  Nos  Fils,  a  plea  for  compulsory  educa¬ 
tion.  In  tiie  last  years  of  his  life  he  returned  to  his 
historical  labors.  He  hail  now  brought  down  the  his 
tory  of  France  to  the  close  of  the  Revolution,  and 
sought  to  complete  his  task,  but  died  by  the  time  he 
had  brought  it  down  to  Waterloo.  His  death  took  place 
Feb.  9, 1874.  M.  was  a  man  of  active  imagination,  and 
his  histories  are  a  series  of  vivid  tableaux,  yet  they  are 
instinct  with  life,  and  some  of  the  episodes  of  French 
history  are  treated  by  him  with  unsurpassed  vividness 
and  vigor. 

Miches'ebee.  in  Michigan,  a  small  river  flowing  into 
the  Shiawassee  in  Saginaw  co. 

Michet'tre,  in  Indiana,  a  township  of  Martin  co.  Pop. 
about  915. 

Michi'cott,  in  Wisconsin.  See  Mishicott. 

Michigan,  ( mish'e-gan ,)  one  of  the  N.W.  States  of  the 
American  Union,  consisting  of  two  distinct  peninsulas, 
comprised  between  Lat.  41°  30'  and  47°  20'  N.,  and  Lon. 
82°  25' and  90°  30' W.  The  upper  peninsula  is  for  the 
most  part  inclosed  between  Lake  Superior  to  the  N.. 
Lake  Michigan  to  the  S.E.,  and  Wisconsin  to  the  S.  and 
W.  The  lower  peninsula,  forming  the  larger  of  the  two 
divisions  of  the  State,  is  bounded  N.  and  N.E.  by  Lake 
Huron,  E.  and  S.E.  by  Upper  Canada  and  Lake  Erie,  S. 
by  the  States  of  Ohio  and  Indiana,  S.W.  by  Illinois,  W. 
by  Wisconsin,  and  N.W.  by  the  upper  portion  of  the 
State.  The  latter,  or  N.  division,  included  between 
lakes  Michigan  and  Superior,  has  a  length  of  316  miles, 
with  a  width  varying  from  36  to  120;  while  the  major, 
or  S.  division,  is  416  miles  long,  and  from  50  to  300  wide. 
The  State  possesses  an  aggregate  lake-shore  line  of  1,400 
miles;  the  united  area  being  56,243  sq.  m.,  or  35,995,520 
acres. — Gen.  Desc. 

The  N.  peninsula 
is  more  bold,  rug¬ 
ged,  and  pictu¬ 
resque  than  the  S. 
or  peninsula  pro¬ 
per;  which,  on  the 
other  hand,  is 
richer  in  agricul¬ 
tural  productive¬ 
ness,  anil  is  in  a 
much  more  ad¬ 
vanced  state  of 
settlement.  The 
E.  portion  of  the 
former  rises  grad¬ 
ually  from  the 
lake-shore  into  an 
elevated  plateau, 
and  swells  west- 
wardly  into  hills,  which  finally  enlarge  into  the  Porcu¬ 
pine  Mountains  (the  dividing  ridge  between  lakes  Supe¬ 
rior  and  Michigan),  the  highest  peaks  of  which  attain  an 
altitude  of  1,800  to  2,000  feet  above  sea-level.  The  shores 
of  Lake  Superior  abound  in  striking  and  romantic  scen¬ 
ery,  prominent  among  which  are  the  Pictured  Rocks, 
masses  of  parti-colored  sandstone,  worn  by  attrition  of 
the  waves  into  fantastic  shapes,  resembling  ruined  cas¬ 
tles  and  temples.  They  are  situate  60  miles  from  the 
Sault  Ste.  Marie.  The  S.  peninsula  is,  on  the  whole, 
mostly  level,  or  more  undulating  in  character,  although 
its  shores  are  in  some  parts  rocky  and  broken,  and,  along 
Lake  Huron,  high  and  precipitous.  The  central  region 
consists  of  a  table-land,  little  elevated  above  the  level 
of  the  surrounding  lakes,  to  which  it  slopes  in  every 
direction.  Its  surface  is  also  diversified  by  beautiful 
prairie  lawns  or  parks,  commonly  called  oak-openings, 
being  stretches  of  level  country,  with  a  scattered  growth 
of  trees,  intersected  with  prairies  and  heavy  timber. 
The  soil  is  excellent,  especially  in  the  middle  and  S.  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  lower  peninsula,  being  generally  free  from 
encumbering  rocks,  and  composed  of  a  deep,  dark,  rich 
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sandy  loam,  often  mingled  with  gravel  and  clay.  The 
surface  and  soil  of  the  upper  peninsula  are  various,  a 
considerable  portion  consisting  of  sterile  sand-ridges  and 
marshy  tracts  ;  while  the  other,  or  hilly  tracts,  are  gener¬ 
ally  covered  with  dense  pine  forests.  The  surface  is  mostly 
rugged,  broken,  rocky, and  in  a  measure  barren,  but  in 
its  eastern  half  hopeful  beginnings  of  agriculture  have 
been  made.  Formerly  it  was  principally  inhabited  by 
Indians,  the  fur  trades  and  fisheries  being  its  principal 
resources.  Both  peninsulas  contain  extensive  tracts  of 
heavy  timber,  furnishing  large  quantities  of  lumber  and 
fuel  for  domestic  use  and  for  exportation,  the  trees  em¬ 
bracing  white-pine,  spruce,  hemlock,  birch,  every  variety 
of  oak.  walnut,  hickory,  maple,  and  ash.  Many  varieties 
of  woods  suitable  for  fine  cabinet-work  are  found  within 
the  limits  of  the  State;  and  its  pine  forests  are  noted  as 
the  source  of  excellent  building  material,  supplying  a 
large  portion  of  the  neighboring  States.  Fewer  prairies 
exist  in  this  than  in  any  other  State  of  the  N.W.  region ; 
and  the  largest  is  only  a  few  miles  in  circuit.  They  are 
principally  found  in  the  S.  and  S.W.,  and  are  divided 
into  the  wet  and  dry.  The  dry  prairies  have  a  ricli  soil, 
•from  t  to  4  feet  deep,  are  easily  cultivated,  and  yield 
abundant  crops.  The  wet  afford  early  pasturage,  and 
hay  for  wintering  crops,  and  with  little  labor  may  be 
converted  into  excellent  artificial  meadows.  The  ripa¬ 
rian  system  of  M.  is  not  important,  the  principal  rivers 
of  the  S.  peninsula,  flowing  E.  into  lakes  Huron  and 
Erie,  being  the  Au  Sable,  Saginaw,  Huron,  and  Raisin; 
those  flowing  W.  into  Lake  Michigan,  the  Manistee, 
Muskegon,  Grand,  Kalamazoo,- and  St.  Joseph.  The 
principal  stream  of  the  upper  peninsula  is  the  Menomo¬ 
nee,  emptying  into  Green  Bay.  Small  lakes  are  numer¬ 
ously  dotted  over  the  face  of  both  divisions  of  the  State. 
Several  small  islands  belong  to  M.,  the  most  important 
being  Isle  Royale  and  Grand  Island,  in  Lake  Superior, 
and  those  of  St.  James,  Beaver,  Mackinaw,  Bois  Blanc, 
and  Drummond,  near  the  Straits  of  Mackinaw.  These 
waters  abonnd  in  fish  of  various  kinds,  such  as  white- 
fish,  siskiwit,  trout,  bass,  herring,  and  maskinonge,  and 
give  rise  to  an  extensive  piscatorial  industry,  the  value 
of  which  is  becoming  enhanced  year  by  year.  The  in¬ 
terests  of  the  trade  are  protected  by  enactments  inhibit¬ 
ing  seine-fishing. —  Clim.  The  climate  is  less  severe 
than  in  the  same  parallels  in  the  neighboring  British 
provinces,  being  equalized  and  ameliorated  by  the  im¬ 
mense  bodies  of  fresh  water  on  the  border.  The  winter* 
are  long,  and  often  severe;  but  the  atmosphere  is  more 
humid,  and  the  climate,  upon  the  whole,  milder  than 
that  of  the  States  more  to  the  E.  The  average  annual 
temperature  is  admirably  suited  to  wheat  throughout 
the  State,  while  in  the  S.  part  even  good  crops  of  maize 
are  raised,  as  well  as  vast  quantities  of  grapes,  peaches, 
and  the  more  delicate  fruits.  The  colder  and  less  genial 
climate  of  the  N.  portion,  though  admitting  good  crops 
of  winter  grain,  is,  however,  not  favorable  to  the  culti¬ 
vation  of  Indian  corn. — Min.  &  Geol.  The  geology  ct 
the  upper  peninsula  is  somewhat  complicated.  Begin¬ 
ning  with  its  southern  shore,  we  find  a  broad  belt, 
extending  from  Drummond  Island  to  the  Big  Bay  of 
Voquet,  of  members  of  the  Niagara  group  of  the  Silu¬ 
rian  rocks;  immediately  N.  of  them,  and  extending 
about  the  same  distance  from  E.  to  W.,  is  a  narrow  belt 
of  the  next  lower  member  of  the  Silurian,  the  Hudson 
River  group,  ft  Bowed  in  turn  by  a  somewhat  broader 
one  of  Trenton  limestone;  to  this  succeeds  a  narrow 
belt  of  Cretaceous  rocks,  and  thence  to  White  Fish  Bay 
and  Lake  Superior,  the  Potsdam  sandstone,  the  lowest 
member  of  the  Silurian.  From  the  extreme  end  of  Kee- 
weenaw  Point,  we  find  the  copper-bearing  strata,  ex¬ 
tending  westward  to  the  Minnesota  line.  These  strata 
are  Eozoic,  and  are,  perhaps,  more  fully  charged  with 
copper  ores  of  great  richness  than  any  other  copper¬ 
bearing  rocks  in  the  world.  The  lower  peninsula  is 
composed  wholly  of  the  groups  of  the  Appalachian  series, 
the  coal  measures,  the  highest  member  of  the  series, 
occupying  the  central  portion  of  the  peninsula,  and 
covering  an  area  of  5,0(X)  sq.  m.  The  coal  fields  proper 
extend  from  about  the  middle  of  Saginaw  Bay  to  the 
line  of  the  Michigan  Central  Railroad.  Though  occu¬ 
pying  the  highest  portion  of  the  peninsula,  the  coal  is 
found  at  such  depth  as  to  require  constant  pumping  to 
keep  the  mines  free  from  water.  The  coal  is  bituminous 
and  of  fair  quality,  though  not  the  best,  aud  coal  of 
economic  value  in  workable  shape  is  not  abundant. 
Salt  is  another  product  of  the  coal-measures,  and  im¬ 
mense  quantities  are  mined,  of  excellent  quality,  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Saginaw  Bay.  In  Bay,  Saginaw,  aud 
Kent  counties,  outside  the  coal-fields,  the  underlying 
carboniferous  limestone  crops  out,  yielding  at  some 
points  plaster  of  paris  and  gypseous  shales.  Around 
these  appear  the  Portage  and  Chimney  groups,  prin¬ 
cipally  slate  and  sandstone.  The  principal  value  of 
these  is  tp  give  fertility  to  the  soil ;  they  contain  no 
minerals  of  importance.  The  products  of  copper  and 
iron  from  the  ores,  and  of  salt  from  the  salt-springs  of 
the  Saginaw  region,  has  placed  M.  in  the  first  rank  of 
mining  States,  and  her  other  productions  of  the  quarry 
and  mine,  such  as  the  slates  from  the  upper  peninsula, 
coal,  gypsum,  grindstones,  petroleum,  building-stone, 
Ac.,  though  important  in  themselves,  are  hardly  to  be 
considered  in  connection  with  these  greater  interests. 
In  the  last  census  year  the  output  of  iron  ore  was 
5,829,828  long  tons,  chiefly  the  product  of  Marquette’co. 
The  mines  occur  in  three  ranges  of  the  Lake  Superior 
region,  the  Marquette,  Menominee,  and  Gogebic. 
Marquette  took  the  lead  as  a  shipping  port  until  1889, 
when  it  was  surpassed  by  Escanaba,  from  which  nearly 
half  the  ore  was  shipped.  Most  of  this  ore  is  smelted 
in  Pennsylvania,  only  a  small  percentage  being  smelted 
in  the  State.  This  is  done  with  charcoal,  M.  smelting 
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Land  area, 

57,430  sq.  m. 
Water  area, 

1,485  gq.  m. 
Pop. ’95.  . 2, 241, 454 
Population,  1890. 
Male  ..1,091,780 
Femalel,002,109 
Native  1,550,009 
Foreign. 543,880 
White  2,072,884 
African  .  15,223 
Chinese  ....120 

Japanege _ 38 

Indian  ....5,624 


COUNTIES. 


Alcona  . 

F 

9 

Alger . 

B 

6 

Allegan . 

J 

5 

Alpena . . 

K 

9 

Antrim . . 

E 

6 

Arenac _ 

G 

9 

Baraga . 

B 

3 

Barry . 

J 

6 

Bay - 

H 

8 

Benzie _ 

9' 

5 

Berrien . 

1, 

4 

Branch . 

L 

6 

Calhoun  .... 

K 

6 

Cass  . . 

L 

4 

Charlevoix . 

E 

6 

Cheboygan. 

.E 

7 

Chippewa.. 

.B 

8 

Clare  _ 

II 

7 

Clinton . 

J 

7 

Crawford  .. 

.K 

7 

Delta _ 

C 

6 

Dickinson  .. 

c 

4 

Eaton _ 

.1 

7 

Emmet . 

I) 

7 

Genesee _ 

.1 

9 

Gladwin  .... 

G 

8 

Gogebic  .... 

C 

2 

Grand  Tray- 

erse . 

F 

5 

Gratiot _ 

1 

7 

Hillsdale  ... 

.L 

7 

Houghton. . 

.B 

3 

Huron ..  ... 

II  10 

Ingham  . . . . 

.1 

8 

Ionia . 

.J 

6 

Iosco . 

G 

9 

Iron . 

C 

3 

Isabella .... 

11 

7 

Jackson _ 

K 

7 

Kalamazoo 

.K 

5 

Kalkaska  .. 

.F 

6 

Kent . 

.  I 

5 

Keweenaw . 

.  A 

4 

Lake . 

.11 

5 

Lapeer . 

. .  1 10 

Leelanau  .. 

.  F 

5 

Lenawee  ... 

.L 

8 

Livingston . 

..J 

8 

Luce _ 

.  B 

7 

Mackinac  .. 

.C 

8 

Macomb  ... 

.  J  10 

Manistee  .. 

.  G 

4 

Marquette  . 

B 

4 

Mason _ 

G 

4 

Mecosta _ 

.  H 

6 

Menominee 

1) 

5 

Midland.... 

H 

8 

Missaukee  . 

,G 

6 

Monroe .... 

1, 

9 

Montcalm  . 

..1 

6 

Montmoren¬ 
cy . E  8 

Muskegon... I  4 
Newaygo  ...H  5 
Oakland  ....  J  10 

Oceana . H  4 

Ogemaw.. ..G  8 
Ontonagon.. B  2 

Osceola _ H  6 

Oscoda . F  8 

Otsego _ F  7 

Ottawa _ J  4 

Presque  Isle  E  8 
Roscommon  G  7 

Saginaw _ I  8 

St.  Clair  ....  J  11 
St.  Joseph  _.L  5 

Sanilac _ 1 11 

Schoolcraft.  C  6 
Shiawassee.. J  8 

Tuscola. . I  9 

Van  Buren..K  4 
Washtenaw. K  9 

Wayne . K  10 

Wexford. ...G  5 


CHIEF  CITIES. 

Pop.  ’95— Thoua. 

238  Detroit  .K  10 
79  Grand 

Rapids.. I  5 
45  Saginaw..  I  8 
30  Bav  City.. II  9 
23  Jackson.. K  8 
21  Kalamazoo 

K  5 

20  Muskegon  I  4 
18  Port  Huron 

J  11 

16  Lansing  _.J  7 
16  Battle  Creek 
K  6 

13  Mani8tee.G  4 
13  Menominee 

D  5 

12  W.  Bay 

City._H  8 
12  Alpena  ..  E  10 


Mich.—cont'd. 

Pop.  '95— Thous. 

12  Ishpeming 

B  4 

11  Ann  Arbor 

K  9 

10  Flint . I  9 

10  Marquette  B  5 
10  Adrian... L  8 
9  Ironwood.  B  1 

8  Owosso _ J  8 

8  Ludington  H  3 
8  Kscanaba .  D  5 
8  Iron  Moun¬ 
tain..  C  4 
7  Pontiac....  J  10 
7  Sault  de  Sainte 
Marie. .B  9 
7  CheboyganD  8 
6  Holland.  ..J  4 
6  Ypsilanti__K  9 
6  Traverse 

City.-F  5 
6  Negaunee.  B  4 
6  Mt.  Clemens 

J  11 

6  Monroe  ...L  10 
5  Benton 

Harbor  ,K  3 
5  Coldwater  L  6 
5  Grand  Haven 
I  4 

5  Big  Rapids  H  6 
5  Cadillac... G  6 

5  Ionia . .J  6 

5  Albion _ K  7 

5  Red  .Jacket  A  3 
5  Marshall.. K  7 
5  St.  J  oseph  K  4 

5  Niles . L  4 

4  Charlotte.. J  7 
4  Wyandotte 

K  10 

4  Hillsdale  ._L  7 
4  Petoskey..  E  6 
4  Norway.  ..C  4 
4  Dowagiac.K  11 
3  Marine  City 

J  11 

3  St.  Johns  ..I  7 
3  Mt.  Pleasant 
H  7 

3  Three  Rivers 
L  5 

3  Greenville.  I  6 
3  Hastings  ..  J  6 
3  Belding....  I  6 

3  Lapeer . I  10 

3  Sturgis  ..._L  6 
3  Allegan  ...  J  5 
3  Au  Sable.. G 10 
3  St.  Clair... J  11 
3  Howell  ....J  8 
3  Bessemer.. B  1 
2  Midland. ..H  8 
2  S.  Haven. .K  4 
2  Lake  Linden 

A  4 

2  Fenton  ....J  9 
2  E.  Tawas_.G  10 
2  Hudson  ...L  8 
2  Reed  City.H  6 
2  Grand  Ledge 
J  7 

2  Tecumseh.L  8 
2  St.  Louis. ..I  7 
2  Calumet  ..A  4 
2  Houghton  A  3 
2  Eaton  Rapids 
K  7 

2  Gladstone. C  5 
2  ManistiqueC  6 

2  Oscoda _ G  9 

2  Ontonagon 

g  2 

2  St.  Ignace.D  7 
2  Chelsea. ,.K  8 

2  Ithaca . I  7 

2  Buchanan. L  4 
2  Lowell  ....J  6 

2  Otsego _ K  5 

2  Northville  K  10 
2  Charlevoix  E  6 

2  Caro . 1 10 

2  Mason _ J  8 

2  Whitehall.. I  4 
2  Essexville.H  9 
2  Portland  ..J  6 
2  Hancock  .  A  3 

2  Vassar . I  9 

2  Romeo  ....J  10 
2  Vicksburg  K  6 
2  Wayne  ...K  9 
2  Corunna  ..J  8 
lAllouez.-.A  3 

1  Alma . .1  7 

1  Plainwell  .K  5 
1  Montague.. I  4 
1  Paw  Paw..K  5 

1  Clare . H  7 

1  Howard.... I  5 
l  PentwaterH  4 
1  Decatur  . .  K  5 
1  Csssopolis-L  5 

1  Evart . H  6 

1  Jonesville.L  7 

1  Ovid . J  8 

lMorenci-.L  8 
1  Stanton.. ..I  6 
1  SebewaingH  10 
1  Crystal  Falls 

C  3 

1  Union  City 

K  6 

1  Fremont... I  4 
1  Sand  Beach 

HU 

1  Frankfort  F  4 
1  Kalkaska. F  6 
1  Blissfield..L  9 

1  Dundee _ L  9 

1  Nashville.. J  6 


Mich.—cont'd. 
Pop.  '95— Thous. 

1  Holly . J  9 

1  Newaygo  ..I  5 
1  MancelonaF  6 
1  Tawas  City 

G  9 

1  Milford  ...J  9 
1  W.  Branch  G  8 
1  Plymouth. K  9 
1  Constantine 

L  5 

1  Imlay  City 

J  10 

1  Coleman.. H  8 
1  Quincy  ....L  7 
1  Manchester 

K  8 

1  Homer  ...  K  7 
1  Newberry.  C  8 
1  Wiiliamston 

J  8 

1  Lakeview..I  6 
1  Chesaning.I  8 
1  Baraga  . . . .  B  3 
1  Lake  City.G  6 
1  Bad  Axe..H  10 
1  Richmond.  J  11 
1  Marcellus.L  5 
1  Carson  City 

I  6 

1  Clinton. ...L  8 
1  Reading... L  7 
1  Rochester.  J  10 
1  Cedar  Springs 
I  6 

1  Oxford....  J  10 
1  Algonac  ..  J  11 

1  Yale . Ill 

1  Flushing. .I  8 
1  Pinconning 

H  9 

1  Hartford.. K  4 
1  Harbor 

Springs  . .  E  6 
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about  one-third  of  all  the  charcoal  iron  of  the  U.  S. 
The  iron  product  is  about  40  per  cent,  of  all  produced 
in  the  U.  S.,  and  in  this  metal  M.  leads  any  similar 
locality  in  the  world.  In  its  copper  output  M.  yields 
one-third  that  of  the  U.  S.  and  about  one-ninth  that  of 
the  whole  world.  The  copper  mines  are  situated  on 
the  peninsula  terminating  in  Keweenaw  Point,  Lake 
Superior.  In  1891  the  product  was  109, 370, 000  lbs.; 
in  1893,  113,462,129.  Of  this  more  than  half  was 
yielded  by  the  Calumet  and  Ilecia  mines.  The  Lake 
Superior  region  has  yielded  in  all  more  than  2,000,- 
000,000  lbs.of  copper.  The  metal  is  found  as  native 
copper,  and  is  separated  from  its  matrix  by  crushing 
and  washing.  The  quality  of  the  metal  is  unsurpassed, 
sind  for  certain  purposes  it  is  unequalled.  The  mines 
were  worked  by  the  Mound-Builder  Indians  in  pre¬ 
historic  times,  and  seem  practically  inexhaustible. 
Salt  is  another  abundant  product,  there  being  more 
than  250  wells,  which  yielded  in  1890  3,837,632  barrels, 
nearly  half  the  whole  U.  S.  product.  The  best  qualities 
of  M.  salt  sell  promptly  for  dairy  and  table  use,  and  are 
especially  adapted  for  the  wants  of  fish  aud  meat 
packers.  The  inferior  grades  are  sold  for  salting  stock 
»nd  hides,  and  similar  purposes,  while  there  is  a  grow¬ 
ing  market  for  refuse  salt  as  a  fertilizer.  Gypsum  is 
found  in  immense  deposits  at  Grand  Rapids,  in  the 
lower  peninsula,  over  an  area  of  10  to  12  sq.  m.,  and  is 
•extensively  mined,  about  one-third  of  the  product 
being  made  into  plaster  of  Paris,  and  the  remainder 
«old  as  land  plaster.  In  the  southeast  section  of  the 
State  glass-sand  of  fine  quality  is  found  in  unlimited 
abundance,  and  in  both  peninsulas  building  stones 
abound.  In  the  upper  there  are  found  statuary  and 
other  marbles,  and  various  ornamental  stones,  includ¬ 
ing  agate,  jasper,  chalcedony,  and  others.  Lime, 
brick,  and  tiles  are  made  in  many  parts  of  the  State 
Mineral  springs  are  numerous,  19  of  them  being  popular 
resorts,  while  the  waters  of  4  springs  have  a  commercial 
'value. — Lumbering.  In  addition  to  its  mineral  wealth, 
M.  has  a  vast  natural  product  in  lumber,  which  forma 
the  second  great  industrial  interest  of  the  State.  The 
forests  of  northern  M.  are  largely  of  pine,  much  of 
which,  as  the  cork  pine,  is  of  superior  quality  and 
;greatly  in  demand,  the  product  for  many  years  past 
having  been  enormous.  When  lumbering  began  here 
the  forest  wealth  was  estimated  at  the  immense  total 
•of  150,000,000,000  feet.  Ample  facilities  for  marketing 
it  existed  in  the  rivers  and  lakes,  and  it  has  been  cut 
so  rapidly  and  wastefully  that  nine-tenths  of  the  origi¬ 
nal  supply  is  gone.  In  1890  M.  produced  19.75  per 
•cent,  of  all  the  U.  S.  lumber,  its  yield  about  equalling 
those  of  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota  combined.  In  the 
census  year  the  product  of  lumber  exceeded  4,0(10,000,- 
000  feet,  in  addition  to  over  2,51X1,000,000  shingles.  At 
this  rate  of  cutting,  combined  with  the  neglect  of  re- 
forestry,  the  pine  forests  of  M.  are  rapidly  disappear¬ 
ing,  and  threaten  to  become  extinct  in  the  near  future. 
There  is  still  a  great  wealth  in  hardwood  forest  trees, 
whose  abundance  has  made  the  manufacture  of  furni¬ 
ture  a  very  important  branch  of  industry,  about  $10,- 
000,(100  being  invested  in  this  business,  about  half  of 
which  is  in  the  factories  of  Grand  Rapids. — Manufac¬ 
ture s.  In  addition  to  the  furniture  factories,  the  prin¬ 
cipal  manufacturing  interests  of  M.  are  grist-mills, 
foundries  and  machine  shops,  iron  and  steel  works, 
and  agricultural  implement  factories. — Fisheries.  The 
abundance  of  lake  water  within  the  State  limits  makes 
its  fisheries  of  great  importance,  over  40,000  men  being 
employed  in  this  industry.  In  1891  the  yield  aggre¬ 
gated  33,714.866  lbs.,  two-thirds  of  which  was  trout  and 
white-fish  from  Lakes  Michigan,  Superior,  and  Huron. 
— Commerce.  The  situation  of  M.  on  the  frontier  and  on 
the  lakes,  which  separate  her  from  the  Dominion  of 
Canada,  gives  this  State  a  very  large  foreign  commerce, 
and  a  still  larger  coasting  trade.  Along  the  shores  of 
the  State  are  1,400  miles  of  lake  navigation,  which  is 
greatly  promoted  by  three  ship  canals — one  through  the 
■shallows  at  the  head  of  Lake  St.  Clair,  another  at  the 
Sault  Ste.  Marie,  near  the  head  of  St.  Mary’s  river, 
■and  a  third,  the  Portage  Lake  canal,  on  the  Keweenaw 
peninsula.  These  add  greatly  to  the  development  of 
the  commercial  facilities  of  the  State,  giving  it  commu¬ 
nication  with  the  Atlantic.  The  exports  to  Canada  in- 
•clnde  iron  ore,  salt,  building  stone,  lumber,  grain,  fish, 
meats,  fruits,  carriages,  railroad  cars,  &c.  Detroit  is 
the  leading  port  of  entry,  and  had  in  1890  an  import 
trade  of  over  $3,000,000, '  and  an  export  of  86,000,000. 
There  are  other  ports  of  entry  at  Grand  Haven,  Port 
Huron,  Marquette,  and  Escanaba.  There  are  over  8, (XX) 
miles  of  railroad,  extending  to  every  part  of  the  State, 
and  adding  greatly  to  its  commercial  facilities. — Agric. 
The  soil  of  the  southern  peninsula  of  M.  was  long  sup¬ 
posed  too  swampy,  aud  its  climate  too  deadly  from  the 
excess  of  malaria,  to  make  it  habitable ;  and  yet  this 
region  has  proved  to  be  the  garden  of  the  Northwest. 
The  swampy  lands  were  readily  drained,  the  forests  of 
pine,  spruce,  hemlock,  and  tamarack  proved  to  be  them¬ 
selves  sources  of  wealth,  and  the  soil  of  the  lower  penin¬ 
sula  was  found  to  possess  remarkable  fertility,  its  readily 
disintegrating  limestones  fertilizing  the  soil  so  con¬ 
stantly  that  little  or  no  manures  were  required  for  years. 
The  soil  of  the  upper  peninsula,  though  much  of  it 
•covered  with  dense,  heavy  forests,  is  more  sterile,  but 
will  yield  fair  crops  with  diligent  cultivation,  while  its 
immense  mineral  wealth  renders  it  desirable  fora  resi¬ 
dence  independent  of  the  qualities  of  the  soil.  The 
timlter  of  this  region  is  mostly  white  pine,  spruce,  hem¬ 
lock,  birch,  aspen,  oak,  elm,  maple,  and  ash.  Indian  corn 
will  not  always  ripen,  in  consequence  of  the  shortness 
•of  the  season,  but  wheat,  rye,  barley,  and  oats  do  well. 
Most  of  the  larger  fruits  require  a  longer  season  thar 


they  find  here,  though  the  small  fruits  generally  do  well. 
In  the  southern  peninsula  Indian  corn  and  all  the  cereals 
grow  very  abundantly,  and  the  State  is  one  of  the  great 
grain-growing  States.  The  southwestern  part  is  also 
noted  as  a  fruit  region,  supplying  peaches,  pears,  and 
apples  to  the  whole  Northwest;  the  upper  portion  of 
this  southern  peninsula  is  remarkable  for  its  fine  for¬ 
ests,  and  its  pine,  spruce,  hemlock,  and  cedar  lumber  is 
largely  exported.  The  oak  openings  and  prairies,  when 
not  under  cultivation,  have  a  great  profusion  of  wild 
flowers,  including  many  genera  and  species  not  else¬ 
where  found  in  as  high  latitudes.  Wheat  forms  the 
leading  cereal,  the  average  yield  per  acre  being  19j^ 
bushels.  The  next  most  important  grain  crops  are 
corn,  oats,  and  barley.  In  the  fruit  belt,  a  narrow  strip 
on  tlie  west  shore  of  Lake  Michigan  of  some  200  miles 
in  length,  great  quantities  of  apples,  peaches,  grapes, 
plums,  and  other  fruits  are  produced.  Of  domestic  ani¬ 
mals  sheep  are  kept  in  greatest  abundance,  aud  M.  is 
the  fourth  State  in  the  Union  for  its  wool  clip,  the  pro¬ 
duct  being  about  12,000,000  lbs.  annually.  In  the  year 
1895,  1,154,379  acres  were  devoted  to  wheat,  with  a  yield 
of  15,237,603  bushels;  994,090  to  corn,  yielding  33,60(1, 
242  bushels;  and  973,439  to  oats,  yielding  23,265,192 
bushels.  In  the  1890  census  returns  M.  is  credited  with 
172,344  farms  with  14,785,636  acres,  of  which  9,865,350 
are  improved.  The  land,  fences,  aud  buildings  were 
estimated  to  be  worth  $556,190,670;  implements  and 
machinery,  $22,182,600;  live  stock,  $69,564,985,  ami  the 
value  of  products  at  $83,651,390. — Political  Divisions  ami 
Government.  The  State  is  divided  into  85  counties,  as 
follows: 


Alcona, 

Dickinson, 

Keeweenaw, 

Newaygo, 

Alger, 

Eaton, 

Lake, 

Oakland, 

Allegan, 

Emmet, 

Lapeer, 

Oceana, 

Alpena, 

Genesee, 

Leelenaw, 

Lenawee, 

Ogemaw, 

Antrim, 

Gladwin, 

Ontonagon, 

Arena, 

Gogebic, 

Livingston, 

Osceola, 

Baraga, 

Grand  Traverse, 

Luce, 

Oscoda, 

Bany, 

Gratiot, 

Mackinac, 

Otsego, 

Bay, 

Hillsdale, 

Macomb, 

Ottawa. 

Benzie, 

Houghton, 

Manistee, 

Presque  Isle, 

Berrien, 

Huron, 

Manitou, 

Roscommon, 

Branch, 

Ingham, 

Marquette, 

Saginaw, 

Calhoun, 

Iona, 

Mason, 

Saint  Clair, 

Ca9s, 

Iosco, 

Mecosta, 

Saint  Joseph, 

Charlevoix, 

Iron, 

Menominee, 

Sanilac, 

Schoolcraft, 

Cheboygan, 

Isabella, 

Midland, 

Chippewa, 

Isle  Royal, 

Missaukee, 

Shiawasse, 

Clare, 

Jackson, 

Monroe, 

Tuscola, 

Clinton, 

Kalamazoo, 

Montcalm, 

Van  Buren, 

Crawford, 

Kalkaska, 

Montmorenci 

,  Washtenaw, 

Delta, 

Kent, 

Muskegon, 

Wayne,  Wexford. 

— Cities  and  Taunts.  Detroit,  Lansing  (State  cap.),  Grand 
Rapids,  Muskegon,  Ann  Arbor,  Flint,  East  Saginaw, 
Port  Huron,  Kalamazoo,  Saginaw  City,  Niles,  Jackson, 
Ypsilanti,  Adrian,  Marquette,  Battle  Creek,  Ac. — Gov¬ 
ernment.  The  State  is  governed  under  a  Constitution 
bearing  date  Aug.  5,  1850,  which  provides  for  a  legisla¬ 
ture  vested  in  a  Senate  of  32  members  and  a  House  of 
Representatives  numbering  66  members,  all  elected 
from  districts  for  2  years  and  receiving  pay  at  the  rate 
of  83  per  diem  for  40  days.  The  electoral  franchise 
belongs  to  every  citizen  who  has  been  resident  in  the 
State  3  months,  and  in  the  district  10  days  immediately 
preceding  an  election ;  such  person  is  also  entitled  to 
hold  office.  The  general  election  takes  place  biennially, 
on  the  Tuesday  following  the  first  Monday  iu  Novem¬ 
ber.  The  executive  power  is  in  the  hands  of  a  gov¬ 
ernor  and  lieutenant-governor,  who  are  chosen  by  the 
people,  and  retain  office  for  2  years.  Both  function¬ 
aries  must  be  not  less  than  30  years  of  age,  and  have 
been  each  a  citizen  of  the  Republic  for  5  years  and  of 
the  State  for  2  years  next  preceding.  The  governor 
receives  $1,000  salary,  while  the  lieutenant-governor, 
in  his  capacity  as  ex-officio  president  of  the  Senate, 
receives,  during  its  sessions,  an  allowance  of  $3  per  day. 
The  subordinate  State  officers  are  also  popularly  elected 
for  2  years,  on  the  following  scale  of  emolument :  sec¬ 
retary  of  State,  $800  and  fees;  deputy  secretary  of 
State,  $700;  auditor-general,  $1,000;  State  treasurer, 
$1,000;  attorney-general,  $800 ;  superintendent  of  pub¬ 
lic  instruction,  $1,000,  and  commissioner  of  laud-office, 
$800.  The  judiciary  comprise  a  Supreme  Court,  circuit 
courts,  county  probate  courts,  and  justices’  courts; 
municipal  courts  are  also  held  in  Detroit  and  other  cities. 
The  Supreme  Court  consists  of  a  chief-justice  and  3 
puisne  judges,  who  are  nominated  by  the  governor,  with 
the  sanction  of  the  Senate,  and  whose  tenure  of  office  is 
7  years,  receiving  individually  a  salary  of  $2,500  per 
annum.  The  circuit  court  has  a  salaried  judge  at  $1,500 
in  each  of  the  10  circuits  into  which  the  lower  or  S. 
peninsula  is  divided,  and  in  each  of  which  sittings  are 
held  twice  a  year.  The  upper  section  of  the  State  pos¬ 
sesses  a  district  court,  whose  presiding  officer  receives  a 
remuneration  of  $1,(XX)  per  annum.  M.  sends  2  Senators 
and  12  Representatives  to  the  National  Congress,  and  has 
14  electoral  votes. — Education.  The  educational  inter¬ 
ests  of  the  people,  both  elementry  and  higher,  have 
been  carefully  attended  to,  and  it  is  stated  that  only  4 
percent,  of  the  population  are  illiterate.  In  1894,  out 
of  618,500  children  of  school  age,  468,979  were  enrolled 
in  the  public  schools,  under  16,190  teachers.  The 
higher  education  is  provided  for  by  the  University 
of  Michigan  at  Ann  Arbor  and  9  denominational 
colleges,  in  addition  to  which  there  is  a  State  Normal 
School  at  Ypsilanti,  a  mining  school  at  Marquette,  a 
school  for  the  blind  and  a  reform  school  for  boys  at 
Lansing,  a  deaf  and  dumb  institution  at  Flint,  an 
industrial  home  for  girls  at  Adrian,  and  a  school  for 
neglected  and  dependent  children  at  Coldwater.  Of 
the  other  State  charities  may  be  named  4  asylums  for 
the  insane,  and  1  for  insane  criminals,  and  a  Soldiers’ 


Home  at  Grand  Rapids.  There  are  State  prisons  at 
Jackson  and  Marquette,  and  houses  of  correction  at 
Detroit,  Marquette,  and  Ionia. — Hist.  The  term  Michi¬ 
gan  is  to  lie  derived  from  the  Chippewa  language,  and 
to  signify  “  great  lake.”  This  region  was  first  visited  by 
Jean  Nicolet  iu  1634,  at  the  Sault  de  Ste.  Marie,  at  which 
locality  Father  Marquette  made  the  first  permanent 
white  settlement  in  1668  fora  Jesuit  missionary  station. 
French  settlements  were  also  made  at  Michilimackinac 
(Mackinaw)  and  Green  Bay,  and  Detroit  became  the 
seat  in  1701  of  a  French  colony  under  Cadillac.  The 
country  passed  to  the  English  at  the  end  of  the  French 
and  Indian  'War,  and  during  the  war  of  the  Indians 
under  Pontiac  for  the  extermination  of  the  whites  the 
garrison  of  Michilimackinac  was  butchered  and  Detroit 
suffered  a  long  siege.  The  country  was  held  by  the 
English  after  the  close  of  the  Revolutionary  War,  not 
being  delivered  to  the  Americans  until  1796.  M.  then 
became  a  portion  of  the  Northwestern  Territory,  and  In 
18U2,  on  the  admission  of  Ohio  as  a  State  into  the  Union, 
it  was  annexed  to  the  Territory  of  Indiana.  On  Jan. 
11,  1803,  it  was  set  aside  as  a  separate  Territory,  under 
the  governorship  of  General  W.  Hull.  It  suffered 
severely  during  the  War  of  1812,  Detroit  and  Michili- 
mackinae  being  captured  by  the  British,  and  the  Terri¬ 
tory  held  until  the  successes  of  the  American  forces  in 
1813.  In  1816,  the  first  land  surveys  were  eommenred. 
and  2  years  after  public  lands  were  placed  on  the  market 
for  purchase.  In  1818,  all  the  region  lying  N.  of  Illinois 
and  Indiana  was  incorporated  with  M.  In  1819,  the 
Territory  was  authorized  to  send  a  delegate  to  Congress. 
In  1823,  the  legislative  power  was  transferred,  by  Act 
of  Congress,  from  the  governor  and  judiciary  (in  whom 
it  had  hitherto  rested)  to  a  council  of  9  persons  selected 
by  the  President  from  18  nominees  by  the  body  of  the 
citizens  at  large;  and  the  judicial  term  was  reduced  to 
4  years.  In  1825,  the  council  was  increased  to  13  mem¬ 
bers,  selected  as  before.  M.  was  admitted  into  the 
Union  as  a  State,  Jan.  26,  1837.— Pop.  (1894)  2,093,889. 
Detroit,  the  oldest  town  of  importance,  has  remained 
the  principal  city  from  the  beginning,  it  having,  iu 
1890,  a  population  of  205,699.  Grand  Rapids,  with 
64,147,  is  second,  and  Saginaw,  with  46,169,  is  third  in 
dimensions. 

XHdl'ijran.  in  Indiana ,  a  township  of  Clinton  co. 

— A  township  of  Laporte  co. 

Xlidi'igTHU  Bar,  in  California,  a  post-village  of 
Sacramento  co. 

Xfictl'ig’ail  Bill  AT.  in  California,  a  post-town  of 
Placer  co.,  about  25  m.  S.  E.  of  Nevada  City. 

Xlidi'ig'an  Center,  in  Michigan,  a  post-village  of 
Jackson  co.,  about  70  m.  W.  of  Detroit. 

Miell'igtnn  City,  in  Indiana,  a  post-town  of  Laporte 
co.,  about  40  m.  E.S.E.  of  Chicago,  Illinois.  It  is  con¬ 
veniently  located  on  Lake  Michigan,  having  an  exten¬ 
sive  lake  commerce,  and  is  also  reached  by  the  Michigan 
Central,  Louis.,  New  Albany  &  Chicago  and  Lake  Erie 
&  Western  R.Rs.  Here  are  important  manufacturing 
interests,  including  car  works,  large  lumber  mills, 
chair  factories,  hosiery  mills,  &c.  Large  quantities 
of  lumber  are  shipped  annually.  The  Northern  State 
Prison  of  Indiana  is  here  located.  Pop.  (1897)  12,800. 

JHicli'igan,  (Lake,;  one  of  the  five  great  lakes  of  the 
N.  American  continent,  in  the  basin  of  the  St.  Law¬ 
rence,  being  the  third  in  point  of  size,  and  intermediate 
in  position  between  lakes  Superior  and  Huron,  with 
which  last  it  communicates,  at  its  N.W.  extremity,  by 
the  Strait  of  Mackinaw,  or  Michilimackinac.  Unlike  the 
other  great  lakes,  it  is  wholly  surrounded  (except  at  the 
above  strait)  by  U.  S.  territory ;  having  N.  and  E.  the 
State  of  Michigan,  S  Indiana,  and  W.  Illinois  and  Wis¬ 
consin.  Its  shape  is  an  elongated  oval.  Its  W.  shore 
extends  along  the  meridian  of  88°  W.  Lon.,  thus  giving 
it  a  width  of  from  80  to  100  m.  ;  its  length  is  about  360 
m.,  and  it  has  an  area  of  about  26,000  sq.  m.  Its  mean 
depth  is  estimated  at  900  ft.,  or  about  the  same  as  that 
of  lakes  Superior  and  Huron  ;  while  it  is  elevated  600 
ft.  above  the  tide  level,  being  14  ft.  under  the  level  of 
Lake  Superior,  and  4  ft.  above  that  of  Lake  Enron.  In 
general,  this  lake  is  remarkable  for  the  absence  of  bays, 
harbors  and  islands  ;  on  its  N.W.  side,  however,  is  Green 
Bay,  an  inlet  of  about  25  m.  in  width,  accessible  to  ves¬ 
sels  of  200  tons,  near  which  are  the  Manitou  and  Beaver 
islands.  Lake  M.  receives  numerous,  but,  compara¬ 
tively,  unimportant  rivers  on  every  side.  It  is  me 
centre  of  a  vast  commerce,  being  connected  by  R.  R. 
with  Lake  Erie,  New  York  city,  aud  other  important 
points,  and  by  R.  R.  and  canal  with  the  Mississippi  and 
New  Orleans.  Chicago  and  Milwaukee  are  on  its  shores, 
and  many  lesser,  though  equally  enterprisiug  places, 
rapidly  springing  up  ;  its  waters  are  clear  and  salu¬ 
brious  ;  it  abounds  with  fish  ;  aud  it  is  navigated  by  vast 
numbers  of  steamers  and  vessels. 

Xlicli'igantown,  in  Ind.,  a  p.  v.  of  Clinton  co. 

XI  icti  il  imack'iuac,  in  Michigan.  See  Mackinaw. 

H  idling,!  Skulking;  sneaking;  acting  in  a  contempt¬ 
ible, mean  orcowardly  manner.(Used  asacolloquialism.) 

Xlicliipico'ton  Bay,  an  inlet  of  Lake  Superior,  in 
Upper  Canada ;  Lat.  47°  55'  N.,  Lon.  85°  31/  W. 

XI  idiiiiasli,  (Script.)  A  town  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin. 
9  m.  N.  by  E.  of  Jerusalem,  (Neh.  vii.  31  ;  xi.  31.) 

XKich'oacan,  A  S.  W.  State  of  Mexico,  bordering  on 
the  Pacific,  bet.  Lat.  18°  and  21°  N.,  and  Lon.  100°and 
104°  W.,  area  abt.  22.993  sq.  in.,  surface  diversified. — 
Hirers,  numerous,  but  small. — Soil,  fertile,  producing 
maize,  wheat,  cotton,  sugar,  &c.  Cap.  Movelia. 

Xliek'iewiez,  Adam,  a  celebrated  Polish  poet,  was 
B.  of  noble  family,  in  Lithuania,  iu  1798  He  was  edu¬ 
cated  at  the  university  of  Wilna,  and  published  his  first 
poems  while  professor  of  classical  literature  at  Kowno, 
in  1822.  These  poems  excited  enthusiastic  admiration 
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among  his  countrymen,  who  only  loved  the  author  the 
more  when,  in  the  folio wingyear,  his  known  patriotism 
and  friendship  with  some  leading  patriots  led  to  his 
arrest  and  imprisonment.  Seutence  of  exile  for  life,  as  a 
member  of  secret  societies,  was  passed  on  him  in  1824. 
Four  years  later  he  published  his  poem  Wallenrod ,  and 
soon  after  went  to  Italy,  visiting  Goethe  on  his  way.  He 
subsequently  lived  at  Dresden  and  at  Paris,  where,  in 
1840,  he  was  appointed  professor  of  Slavonic  literature 
at  the  College  of  France.  The  fanaticism  and  extrava¬ 
gance  in  which  he  had  for  some  time  indulged  in  his 
lectures  necessitated  his  dismissal  from  the  professor¬ 
ship  in  1844.  The  most  admired  poems  of  M.  are  the 
Grazyna,  Ancestors,  Sir  Thaddeus,  and  Wallenrod.  His 
works  have  passed  through  many  editions,  and  have 
been  translated  into  French.  Tlie  Wallenrod  has  been 
translated  also  into  English.  D.at  Constantinople,  1855. 

Mickle,  (mik'l,)  Muckle,  a.  [Scot.  meikle ,  muckle , 
allied  to  Latin,  magnus.]  Much;  great;  extensive; — 
retained  in  the  Scottish  language. 

“  Mony  a  little  maks  a  muckle"  —  Scots  Proverb . 

Mi  CO,  n.  [Sp. )  ( Zool .)  A  small  monkey,  Simiaargen- 
tatii  (Linn,),  which  has  the  body  covered  with  long 
silvery-white  hair,  while  the  tail' is  of  a  dark  chestnut’ 
and  the  face  and  ears  of  a  bright  vermilion  color. 

Mi'erobe,  n.  Fr.  [Gr.  mikros,  little],  A  word  first 
employed  by  Sedillot,an  eminent  surgeon,  at  the  Paris 
Academy  of  Sciences,  in  1878,  to  designate  the  very 
minute  microscopic  plants  which  the  germ  theory  of 
disease  was  then  bringing  under  close  investigation. 
These  forms  are  now  usually  known  as  bacteria  In.  v.  ) 

Micrococus,  (Mi'kro-kok'us,)  [Gr.  Micros,  little],  «. 
A  minute  organism  of  a  spherical  shape,  belonging  to 
Bacteria. 

Microcephalous,  (- sef'a-lus ,)  a.  [Gr.  mikros,  small, 
and  kephale,  bead.]  Small-headed;  possessing  an  im¬ 
perfectly  developed  cranium. 

Mi  'crocosm,  (-kozm,)  n.  [Gr.  mikros,  little,  and  kosmos, 
wurld.J  Literally,  the  little  world,  a  term  often  meta¬ 
phorically  applied  to  man.  Astrologers  used  to  maintain 
that  the  organization  of  man  accurately  corresponded 
to  the  organization  of  the  universe,  which  they  called 
the  macrocosm,  or  great  world.  The  different  parts  and 
limbs  of  man  were  made  to  correspond  to  the  different 
parts  of  the  universe,  and  engravings  are  to  be  found  in 
works  of  the  time  in  which  man  is  represented  as 
standing  in  the  centre  of  the  universe,  surrounded  by 
lines  indicating  the  various  connections  of  the  heavenly 
bodies  with  his  limbs. 

llicrocus  iiiic,  Microcos'mical,  a.  Pertaining 
to  the  microcosm. 

Microcosmic  salt.  ( Ohem.)  The  ammonio-phosphate 
of  soda;  it  is  obtained  among  the  products  of  the  evapo¬ 
ration  of  urine,  and  was  formerly  used  as  a  blowpipe  flux. 

Micro  const  ic,  n.  [Fr.  microcoustique ;  Gr.  mikros, 
and  akoustikos,  pertaining  to  the  sense  of  hearing.  See 
Acoustics.J  An  instrument  to  assist  the  ear  in  its  per¬ 
ception  of  minor  sounds. 

—a.  Serving  to  intensify  the  faculty  of  hearing  faint 
sounds. 

Mi'croflon,  n.  [Gr.  mikros,  and  odous,  odontos,  tooth.] 
(Cal.)  A  genus  of  extinct  fishes  belonging  to  the  thick¬ 
toothed  or  Pycnodout  family,  in  the  ichthyological  sys¬ 
tem  of  Agassiz. 

Mi'cro*g'eolog''ical,  a.  Pertaining  or  having  refer¬ 
ence  to  micro-geology. 

Mi'cro-geol'ogry,  n.  That  branch  of  geological  sci¬ 
ence  which  is  demonstrated  by  microscopic  application. 

MicrogTHpll'ic,  a.  Belonging  or  having  reference  to 
micrography. 

Micrography,  n.  [Gr.  mikros,  and  grapho,  to  de¬ 
scribe.]  The  description  of  objects  too  small  to  be  dis¬ 
cerned  without  the  aid  of  a  microscope. 

Mi'crolite,  n.  [Gr.  mikros,  little,  and  lit/ins,  stone.] 
(Min.)  A  name  for  the  columbate  of  lime  found  at 
Chesterfield,  Mass. 

Micro!  ojjy,  n.  [Gr.  mikros,  and  logos,  treatise.]  That 
branch  ot  optical  science  which  relates  to  microscopic 
objects;  —  hence,  by  analogy,  unmerited  devotion  to 
matters  of  iusiguificant  moment. 

Microm  ctcr,  n.  [Gr.  mikros,  and  metron,  measure.] 
(Optics.)  The  magnifying  power  of  any  optical  instru¬ 
ment  is  the  ratio  of  the  magnitude  of  the  image  to  the 
magnitude  of  the  object.  The  magnifying  power  in  a 
compound  microscope  is  the  product  of  the  respective 
maguifying  powers  of  the  object-glass  and  of  the  eye¬ 
piece  ;  that  is,  if  the  first  of  these  magnifies  20  times, 
and  the  other  10,  the  total  magnifying  power  is  200. 
The  magnifying  power  depends  on  the  greater  or  less 
convexity  of  the  object-glass  and  of  the  eye-piece,  as  well 
as  on  the  distance  between  these  two  glasses,  together 
with  the  distauceof  the  object  from  the  object  -  glass. 
A  magnifying  power  of  1,500  and  even  upwards  has 
been  obtained;  but  the  image  then  loses  in  sharpness 
what  it  gains  in  extent.  To  obtain  precise  and  well- 
illuminated  images,  the  magnifying  power  ought  not  to 
exceed  500  to  600  diameters,  which  gives  a  superficial 
enlargement  250,000  to  360,000  times  that  of  the  ubject. 
The  magnifying  power  is  determined  experimentally  by 
means  of  the  micrometer  ;  this  is  a  small  glass  plate,  on 
which,  by  means  of  a  diamond,  a  series  of  lines  is  drawn 
at  a  distance  from  each  otherof  l-10th  or  1-lOOthofa  milli¬ 
meter.  The  M.  is  placed  in  front  of  the  object-glass, 
and  then,  instead  of  viewing  directly  the  rays  emerging 
from  the  eye-piece,  0,  they  are  received  on  a  piece  of 
glass,  A  (Fig.  1781),  inclined  at  an  angle  of  45°  and 
the  eye  is  placed  above  so  as  to  see  the  image  of  the 
micrometer  lines  which  is  formed  by  reflection  on  a 
screen,  E,  on  which  is  a  scale  divided  into  millimeters. 
By  counting  the  number  of  divisions  of  this  scale  corre¬ 
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sponding  to  a  certain  number  of  lines  of  the  image,  the 
magnifying  power  may 
be  deduced.  Thus,  if 
the  image  occupies  a 
space  of  45  millimeters 
on  the  scale,  and  con¬ 
tains  15  lines  of  the  M., 
the  distance  between 
each  of  which  shall  be 
assumed  at  l-100th  mil¬ 
limeter,  the  absolute 
magnitude  of  the  object 
will  be  15 -100th  milli¬ 
meter;  and  as  the  image 
occupies  a  space  of  45 
millimeters,  the  magni¬ 
fication  will  be  the  quo¬ 
tient  of  45  by  15-100tii  or 
300.  The  eye  in  this 
experiment  ought  to  be  y 

at  such  a  distance  from  the  screen,  E,  that  the  screen 
is  distinctly  visible;  this  distance  varies  with  different 
observers,  but  is  usually  10  to  12  inches.  The  magni¬ 
fying  power  of  the  microscope  can  also  be  determined 
by  means  of  the  camera  lucida.  When  once  the  mag¬ 
nifying  power  is  known,  the  absolute  magnitude  of  ob¬ 
jects  placed  before  the  microscope  is  easily  deduced. 
For,  as  the  magnifying  power  is  nothing  more  than  the 
quotient  of  the  size  of  the  image  by  the  size  of  the  ob¬ 
ject,  it  follows  that  the  size  of  the  image  divided  by  the 
magnifying  power  gives  the  size  of  the  object ;  it  is  in 
this  manner  that  the  diameter  of  all  microscopic  ob¬ 
jects  is  determined.  — There  are  numerous  other  kinds 
of  J/.,  depending  on  different  principles,  but  applied  to 
telescopes  and  microscopes  for  the  same  purpose. 

Micromet'rioal,  a.  [Fr.  micrometrique..]  Pertaining, 
or  having  reference  to,  or  made  by,  the  micrometer. 

Micromet'rically,  adv.  By  means  of  a  micrometer. 

Microm'etry,  n.  The  art  of  measuring  minutiae  by 
means  of  a  micrometer. 

Mi'cropliaue,  n.  [Gr.  mikros,  and  phone,  sound.] 
Same  as  Microcoustic,  q.  v. 

Microphonics,  (-fon’iks,)  n.  sing.  The  science  hav¬ 
ing  reference  to  the  augmentation  of  power  of  weak  or 
minor  sounds. 

Micropli'onous,  a.  Microcoustic. 

Microph'ony,  n.  [Gr.  mikros,  aud  phone  ]  Feeble¬ 
ness  of  vocal  sound. 

Microphtlialmy,  (-krop'-,)  n.  [Gr.  mikros,  and  oph- 
thalmos,  eye.]  An  unnatural  smallness  of  the  eye,  aris¬ 
ing  from  disease  or  imperfect  development  of  the  organ 

Microphyllous,  (- krofil-lus ,)  a.  [Gr.  mikros,  and 
phyllon,  leaf.]  (But.)  Small-leaved:  —  said  of  plants. 

Mic'ropyle,  n.  [Fr. ;  from  Gr.  mikros,  and  pyle,  ori¬ 
fice.]  (But.)  A  perforation  through  the  skin  of  a  seed, 
over  against  the  apex  of  the  nucleus. 

Microscope,  (mi'kros-kop,)  n.  [Fr. ;  Gr.  mikros,  and 
sk opeo,  to  view.  See  Scope.]  (Optics.)  An  instrument 
designed  to  obtain  a  magnified  image  of  an  object  whose 
real  dimensions  are  too  small  to  admit  of  its  being  seen 
distinctly  by  the  naked  eye. —  The  simple  microscope,  or 
magnifying  glass,  is  merely  a  convex  lens  of  short  focal 
length,  by  means  of  which  we  look  at  objects  placed 
between  the  lens 
and  its  principal 
focus.  Let  A  B 
(Fig.  1782)  be  the 
object  to  be  ob¬ 
served,  placed  be¬ 
tween  the  lens 
and  its  principal 
focus,  F.  Draw 
the  secondary 
axes  A  O  and  B  O, 
and  also  from  A 
and  B  rays  par¬ 
allel  to  the  axis 
of  the  lens,  F  O. 

Now  these  rays, 
on  passing  out  of 
the  lens,  tend  to 
pass  through  the 
second  principal 
focus,  F',  conse¬ 
quently  they  are 
divergent  with 
reference  to  sec¬ 
ondary  axes,  and, 
therefore,  when 
produced,  will 
cut  those  ax¬ 
es  in  A'  and  B' 
respectively. 

These  points  are 
the  principal  foci 
of  A  and  B  re¬ 
spectively.  The 

lens,  therefore,  Cig.  1782. 

produces  at  A'  B'  an  erect  and  magnified  virtual  image 
of  the  object  A  B.  The  position  and  magnitude  of  this 
image  depend  on  the  distance  of  the  object  from  the 
focus  Thus,  if  A  B  is  moved  to  a  b  nearer  the  lens,  the 
secondary  axes  will  contain  a  greater  angle,  and  the 
image  will  be  found  at  ar  b ',  and  will  be  found  much 
smaller,  and  nearer  the  eye.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the 
object  is  moved  farther  from  the  lens,  the  angle  be¬ 
tween  the  secondary  axes  is  diminished,  and  their  in¬ 
tersection  with  the  prolongation  of  the  refracted  rays 
taking  place  beyond  A'  B',  the  image  is  formed  farther 
from  the  lens,  and  is  larger.  In  a  simple  microscope, 
both  chromatic  aberration  and  spherical  aberration  in¬ 


crease  with  the  degree  of  magnification.  We  have  al¬ 
ready  seen  that  the  former  can  be  corrected  by  using 
achromatic  lenses,  and  the  latter  by  using  diaphragms 
which  allow  the  passage  of  such  rays  only  as  are  nearly 
parallel  to  the  axes,  the  spherical  aberration  of  these 
rays  being  nearly  insensible.  Spherical  aberration  may 
be  still  further  corrected  by  using  two  plano-convex 
lenses  instead  of  one  very  convergent  lens.  When  this 
is  done,  the  plane  face  of  each  lens  is  turned  towards  the 
object.  (Fig.  1783.1  Although  each  lens  is  less  convex 
than  the  simple  lens,  which  they  replace,  yet  their 


Fig.  1783. 


Fig.  1784.  —  simple  microscope. 


joint  magnifying  power  is  as  great,  and  with  a  less 
amount  of  spherical  aberration,  since  the  first  lens 
draws  towards  the  axis  the  rays  which  fall  on  the  sec¬ 
ond  lens.  This  combination  of  lenses  is  known  as  Wol¬ 
laston’s  doublet.  There  are  many  forms  of  the  simple 
microscope.  One  of  the  best  is  that  presented  in  Fig. 
1784.  On  an  horizontal  support,  E,  which  can  be  raised 
and  lowered  by 
a  rack  and  pin¬ 
ion,  there  is  a 
black  eye-piece, 
m,  in  the  cen¬ 
tre  of  which  is 
fitted  a  small 
convex  lens. 

Below  this  is 
the  stage,  which 
is  fixed,  and  on 
which  the  ob¬ 
ject  is  placed 
between  glass 
plates.  In  or¬ 
der  to  illumi¬ 
nate  the  object 
powerfully,  dif¬ 
fused  light  is 
reflected  from 
a  concave  glass 
mirror,  M,  so 
that  the  reflect¬ 
ed  rays  fall 
upon  the  ob¬ 
ject.  In  using 
this  micro¬ 
scope,  the  eye  is  placed  very  near  the  lens,  which  is 
lowered  or  raised  until  the  position  is  found  at  which 
the  object  appears  in  its  greatest  distinctness. —  Con¬ 
ditions  of  distinctness  of  the  images.  In  order  that 
the  objects  looked  at  through  a  microscope  should  be 
seen  with  distinctness,  they  must  have  a  strong  light 
thrown  upon  them  ;  but  this  is  by  no  means  enough.  It 
is  necessary  that  the  image  be  formed  at  a  determinate 
distance  from  the  eye.  In  fact,  there  is  for  each  per¬ 
son  a  distance  of  most  distinct  vision  —  a  distance,  that 
is  to  6ay,  at  which  an  object  must  be  placed  from  an  ob¬ 
server’s  eye,  in  order  to  be  seen  with  greatest  distinct¬ 
ness.  This  distance  is  different  for  different  observers, 
but  ordinarily  is  between  10  and  12  inches.  It  is,  there¬ 
fore,  at  this  distance  from  the  eye  that  the  image  ought 
to  be  formed.  Moreover,  this  is  why  each  observer  has 
to  focus  the  instrument,  that  is,  to  adapt  the  microscope 
to  his  own  distance  of  most  distinct  vision.  This  is  ef¬ 
fected  by  slightly  varying  the  distance  from  the  lens  to 
the  object,  for  we  have  seen  above  that  a  slight  dis¬ 
placement  of  the  object  causes  a  great  displacement  of 
the  image.  With  a  common  magnifying  glass,  such  as 
is  held  in  the  hand,  the  adjust¬ 
ment  is  effected  by  merely  mov¬ 
ing  it  nearer  to  or  further  from 
the  object.  In  the  microscope 
the  adjustment  is  effected  by 
means  of  a  rack  and  pinion, 
which,  in  the  case  of  the  instru¬ 
ment  shown  in  Fig.  1784,  moves 
the  instrument,  but  moves  the 
object  in  the  case  of  the  instru¬ 
ment  depicted  in  Fig.  1786.  — 

The  Compound  microscope,  in  its 
simplest  form,  consists  of  two 
condensing  lenses;  one,  with  a 
short  focus,  is  called  the  object- 
glass,  or  objective,  because  it  is 
turned  towards  the  object;  the 
other  is  less  condensing,  and  is 
called  the  eye-piece,  or  power,  be¬ 
cause  it  is  close  to  the  observer’s 
eye.  Fig.  1785  represents  the 
path  of  the  luminous  rays,  and 
the  formation  of  the  image,  in 
the  simplest  form  of  a  compound 
microscope.  An  object,  AB,  being 
placed  very  near  the  principal 
focus  of  the  object-glass,  M,  but 
a  little  farther  from  the  glass,  a 
real  image,  a  b,  inverted  and 
somewhat  magnified,  is  formed 
on  the  other  side  of  the 
object-glass.  Now  the  distance 
of  the  two  lenses,  M  and  N,  is 
such  that  the  position  of  the 
image,  a  6,  is  between  the  eye-  Fig.  1785. 
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piece,  N,  and  its  focus,  F.  From  this  it  follows  that  for 
the  eye  at  E,  looking  at  the  image  through  the  eye-piece, 
this  glass  produces  the  same  effect  as  a  simple  micro¬ 
scope,  and  instead  of  this  image,  a  b,  another  image,  a'  b' , 
is  seen,  which  is  virtual,  aud  still  more  magnified.  This 
second  image,  although  erect  as  regards  the  first,  is 
inverted  in  reference  to  the  object.  It  may  thus  be  said 
that  the  compound  microscope  is  nothing  more  than  a 
simple  microscope  applied  not  to  the  object,  but  to  its 
image  already  magnified  by  the  first  lens. — Hist.  The 
discovery  of  the  principle  of  the  microscope  appears  to 
have  been  made  in  very  ancient  times,  a  convex  lens 
of  rock  crystal  having  been  found  by  Lavard  in  the 
ruins  of  Nineveh,  while  the  fine  gem-cutting  of  the 
early  civilizations  could  not  have  been  done  without 
some  method  of  magnifying.  Hollow  spheres  of  glass 
filled  with  water  were  probably  among  the  ancient  ex¬ 
pedients  for  this  purpose.  From  a  passage  in  Aristopha¬ 
nes,  who  lived  five  centuries  before  Christ,  it  would 
seem  that  “burning-glasses”  were  sold  at  the  shops  of 
the  grocers  of  Athens.  Several  other  circumstances  tend 
to  show  that  magnifying  glasses  were  used  by  the  ancient 


Greeks  and  Romans.  Ptolemy,  the  celebrated  astrono¬ 
mer  of  Alexandria,  who  flourished  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  first  century,  was  evidently  acquainted  with  the 
existence  of  magnifying-glasses,  and  he  makes  use  of  the 
word  refraction  in  his  work  on  optics.  It  is  not,  how¬ 
ever,  a  difficult  matter  to  fix  the  period  when  the  micro- 

f  scope  began  to  be  generally  known,  and  used  for  the 
purposeof  examining  minute  objects.  Zacharias  Jansen 
and  his  son  are  said  to  have  made  microscopes  before  the 
year  1590;  and  in  1685,  Stelluti  published  a  description 
of  the  parts  of  a  bee  which  he  had  examined  through 
a  microscope.  Soon  after  the  invention  of  the  micro¬ 
scope,  the  field  it  presented  to  observation  was  culti¬ 
vated  by  men  of  the  first  rank  in  science,  who  enriched 
almost  every  branch  of  natural  history'  with  the  discov¬ 
eries  they  made  by  means  of  this  instrument.  Among 

t  them  may  be  named  Swammerden  and  Leeuwenhceck, 
whose  discoveries,  made  with  the  aid  of  a  single  lens, 
,  were  of  much  scientific  value.  Leeuw’enhoeck’s  re- 
I  searches  were  made  with  the  use  of  a  single  lens 
enclosed  between  two  plates,  each  of  which  was  pierced 
with  a  hole.  But  the  results  thus  obtained  have  been 

Ifar  surpassed  by  those  due  to  the  compound  microscope, 
whose  power  of  magnification  is  immensely  greater, 
and  which  has  been  remarkably  improved  within  the 
19th  century.  The  chromatic  coloring  and  distortion 
of  objects  due  to  the  use  of  a  single  lens  was  overcome 
by  the  use  of  the  achromatic  double  lens,  discovered 
by  Hall  in  1729.  and  applied  to  the  microscope  by 
Amici,  Lister,  and  others.  Lister,  in  1829,  employed  a 
plano-convex  lens  of  flint  glass  and  a  double  convex 
one  of  crown  glass,  cemented  together  by  Canada 
balsam.  This  improvement  greatly  added  to  the  effi¬ 
ciency  of  the  microscope,  and  the  progress  since  that 

Idate  1ms  been  mainly  in  the  production  of  lenses  of 
'finer  workmanship  and  higher  power,  devices  for  in¬ 
creased  illumination,  and  improved  mechanical  con¬ 
struction.  American  microscopi-ts  and  instrument 
makers  have  played  an  important  part  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  this  instrument.  In  1840,  when  the  Wilkes’ 
exploring  expedition  sailed,  its  scientists  could  not  find 
a  microscope  suitable  for  their  work  on  sale  in  the 
U.  S.,  and  the  first  American  microscope  is  said  to  have 
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been  made  by  C.  A.  Spencer,  of  Canastota,  N.  Y.,  in 
1847.  In  1851  he  pioduced  a  objective  of  larger 
aperture  than  had  been  made  before.  Since  then  the 
progress  in  the  microscope  has  in  considerable  measure 
been  due  to  American  mechanics,  many  of  the  finer 
adjustments  and  improved  apparatus  being  invented 
by  them,  whiie  they  have  produced  lenses  of  unsur¬ 
passed  excellence. — Construction.  Microscopes  should 
be  capable  of  adjustment  in  either  the  vertical  or  in¬ 
clined  position,  or  the  horizontal  position  where  desi¬ 
rable.  Many  of  the  more  costly  instruments  are  now 
made  for  binocular  vision  (Fig.  1786),  and  with  pro¬ 
vision  to  produce  the  stereoscopic  eflect,  giving  the 
object  the  appearance  of  solidity.  This  eflect,  however, 
cannot  be  used  where  high  powers  are  required,  and  is 
of  little  value  in  minute  biological  research.  Objectives, 
or  object  glasses,  are  named  according  to  their  magni¬ 
fying  power,  from  1-inch  or  larger  to  J-in.,  £-in., and  so 
on  to  7*j-in.,  which  is  about  the  highest  power  in  use. 
Lenses  of  very  high  power  are  so  small  that  only  a  very 
minute  pencil  of  light  can  pass,  so  that  their  great 
magnification  is  often  useless  from  lack  of  illumina¬ 
tion.  Various  devices  have  been  produced  to  over¬ 
come  this  difficulty  by  increasing  the  intensity  of  the 
illumination,  and  with  considerable  success,  though 
this  natural  defect  tends  to  limit  the  width  of  effective 
magnification.  The  best  instruments  are  supplied  w  ith 
6  or  7  object  glasses,  varying  in  magnifying  power  from 
20  to  2,500  diameters  ;  3  eye-pieces  are  also  supplied,  of 
different  powers,  the  degree  of  magnification  depending 
on  both  these  glasses.  The  stage  for  holding  the  object 
is  capable  of  rapid  adjustment  by  means  of  a  rack  and 
pinion,  and  of  fine  adjustment  by  aid  of  a  delicate 
screw.  It  is  frequently  made  movable,  both  laterally 
and  circularly.  Below  it  rests  on  what  is  termed  a  sub- 
stage,  into  which  can  be  fitted  the  polariscope,  bull’s- 
eye  condenser,  and  other  accessories  for  impioving  or 
modifying  the  illumination;  and  beneath  this  again  a 
concave  mirror  adapted  to  reflect  and  concentrate  light 
upon  the  object  from  some  source  of  illumination. 
The  micrometer  attachment  for  the  measurement  of 
objects  is  usually  a  rnled-glass  scale,  whose  rulings 
may  amount  to  as  many  as  100 ,000  to  the  inch.  Prepa¬ 
rations  for  the  microscope  are  preserved  on  glass  slips, 
and  covered  by  a  piece  of  very  thin  glass  cemented  in 
place.  These  are  minute  objects,  or  thin  sections  of 
animal  or  vegetable  substance,  which  may  be  cut  w  ith 
the  microtome  to  the  thinness  of  .001  of  an  inch  or 
even  less.  Rock  structure  may  also  be  studied  by  the 
use  of  thin  sections  ground  down  until  almost  trans¬ 
parent.  For  transparent  objects  only  the  mirror  illu¬ 
mination  is  necessary.  In  the  case  of  opaque  objects 
the  light  is  concentrated  upon  them  by  means  of  a 
bull’s-eye  lens  called  a  condenser. 

Microscop'ii*.  Microscop'  ical,  a.  Relating  to 
a  microscope  ;  made  by  means  of  a  microscope;  ns  mi¬ 
croscopical  observations. — Resembling  a  microscope; 
partaking  of  the  characteristics  of  a  miciosn  pe  ;  capa¬ 
ble  of  seeing  small  or  minute  objects.— Minute;  so 
small  as  to  be  discernible  only  by  means  of  a  microscope. 

Mieroseop'ieally,  adv.  By  the  microscope;  with 
minute  investigation. 

Mleroscop'ist,  n.  One  skilled  in  the  use  of  the  mi¬ 
croscope. 

Mierosr'oopy,  n.  tTse  of  the  microscope ;  minute  ob¬ 
servations  by  the  aid  of  a  microscope. 

Mi'crotome,  n.  [Gr.  mikros,  and  temnein,  to  cut.] 
An  instrument  for  dividing  into  minute  sections  for 
microscopical  investigation. 

Micturition  (-rish’un),  n.  [From  Lat.  micturire,  to 
seek  to  aischarge  water.]  (Med.)  A  too  copious  dis¬ 
charge  of  urine,  arising  from  disease  of  the  kidneys  or 
bladder;  act  of  making  water  ireely. 

Mid.  a.  [A.  S.  midd.  See  Middle.]  Middle;  at  equal 
distance  from  extremes;  intervening; — frequently  used 
in  composition  as  a  compound  with  its  relative  noun; 
as  mid-day,  mid- air,  mid- ocean,  mid-channel,  Ac. 

Mid'-air,  n.  The  middle  of  the  sky;  as,  floating  in 
mid-air. 

Mid'-conrse,  n.  The  middle  of  the  way;  a  medium 
course. 

Mid'-day,  n.  [A.  S.  midd'dg.]  The  middle  of  the  day ; 
noon. 

— a.  Having  reference  or  pertaining  to  noon;  meridional; 
as,  the  mid-day  sun,  mid-day  heats,  Ac. 

Midden,  (mid'dn.)  n.  [A.S .midding]  A  manure-heap; 
a  dunghill ;  a  place  for  the  deposit  of  night-soil.  (Some¬ 
times  called  midding.) 

Mid'den,  n.  An  English  provincialism  for  the  common 
crow. 

Mid'din^;,  n.  See  Midden’. 

Middle,  (mid'dl,)  a.  [A.S.  middel;  0.  Ger.  mittil ;  Icel. 
medal.  See  Mean.]  Central ;  situated  in  the  centre ; 
equally  surrounded  on  all  sides ;  equi-distant  from  the 
extremes  ;  medial ;  mid ;  mean. 

"  On  his  bold  visage  middle  age 
Had  slightly  pressed  its  signet  sage.”  —  Scott. 

—Intermediate;  intervening;  coming  between. 

•*  Will,  seeking  good,  finds  many  middle  ends.”  —  Sir  J.  Davies. 

(Note.  Middle  is  employed  occasionally  in  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  compound  terms ;  as,  middle-aged,  middle-sized, 
middle-man ,  Ac.) 

M.  deck.  (Naut.)  That  deck  of  a  three-decked  vessel 
situated  between  the  upper  and  lower  decks. 

M.  passage.  (Naut.)  In  the  parlance  of  slave-traders, 
a  term  denoting  that  part  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean  lying 
between  Africa  and  the  YV.  Indies  ;  as,  “  the  horrors  of 
the  middle  passage.” 

M.  post.  (Arch.)  Same  as  Kino-post,  q.  v. 

M.  term.  (Logic.)  That  term  of  a  categorical  syllo¬ 


gism  with  which  the  two  extremes  of  the  conclusion 
are  separately  compared. 

M.  rail.  (Arch.)  The  rail  of  a  door  which  is  upon 
a  level  with  the  hand  w  hen  hanging  freely.  The  lock  of 
the  door  is  generally  fixed  in  this  rail. 

M.  tint.  ( Paint.)  A  mixed  tint  for  deadening  the  effect 
of  bright  colors. 

M.  voice.  (Gram.)  See  Voice. 

Middle,  n.  The  centre  or  central  part;  the  point  or 
part  equally  distant  from  the  extremities,  limits,  or 
boundary  ;  the  time  that  passes,  or  events  that  happen 
between  the  midst;  —  hence,  the  waist;  the  central 
region  of  the  body. 

“  In  the  dead  vast  and  middle  of  the  night.”  —  Shake. 

Middle,  in  New  Jersey,  a  township  of  Cape  May  coun- 

Middle,  in  Indiana ,  a  township  of  Hendricks  coun¬ 
ty. 

Middle-age,  a.  Having  reference  or  belonging  to  the 
Middle  Ages;  mediaeval.  —  The  middle  part  of  life. 

Middle-aged,  (-djd,)  a.  Placed  about  the  medium 
period  of  life;  being  about  the  middle  of  the  ordinary 
age  of  man,  or  from  40  to  50. 

"  I  found  you  a  very  young  man.  and  left  you  a  middle-aged 
one  ;  you  knew  me  a  middle-aged,  man,  and  now  I  am  an  old  one." 

Swift. 

Mid'dle  Ages,  n.  pi.  (Hist.)  That  period  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  Europe  which  begins  with  the  final  destruction 
of  the  Roman  empire,  and  is  considered,  by  some,  to 
end  with  the  taking  of  Constantinople  ;  by  others,  with 
the  Reformation,  the  discovery  of  America,  or  the  in¬ 
vention  of  printing.  According  to  Hallam,  who  has 
written  a  history  of  this  period,  it  extends  from  the  in¬ 
vasion  of  France  by  Clovis,  a.d.  4S6,  to  that  of  Naples 
by  Charles  VIII.,  1495.  In  any  case,  it  comprises  a  pe¬ 
riod  of  about  ten  centuries.  In  geueral,  it  was  that 
period  in  the  history  of  Europe  in  which  the  feudal  sys¬ 
tem  was  established  and  developed  down  to  the  most 
prominent  events  which  led  to  its  overthrow.  The  first 
centuries  of  this  period  are  often  called  the  Dark  Ages, 
a  name  not  inappropriate  when  we  consider  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  barbarous  tribes  by  whom  the  Roman  insti¬ 
tutions  w’ere  overthrown.  The  acquisitions  of  civiliza¬ 
tion  were  ruthlessly  trampled  under  foot  by  barbarous 
warriors,  and  the  civil  development  of  society,  w  hich 
had  been  the  work  of  ages,  received  a  severe  check.  It 
is  more  than  doubtful,  however,  whether  civilization  has 
in  the  long  run  been  a  loser  by  this  state  of  things.  The 
civilization  of  Rome  was  degenerate  and  rotten  to  an 
enormous  extent,  while  those  rude  and  ruthless  barba¬ 
rians  afforded  materials  for  carrying  on  a  more  healthy 
and  permanent  state  of  advancement.  “  The  first  moi¬ 
ety  of  these  ten  ages,”  says  Hallam,  “  is  almost  abso¬ 
lute^’  barren,  and  presents  little  but  a  catalogue  of 
evils.  The  subversion  of  the  Roman  empire  and  devas¬ 
tation  of  its  provinces  by  barbarous  nations,  either  im¬ 
mediately  preceded,  or  were  coincident  with,  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  middle  period.  We  begin  in  darkness 
and  calamity  ;  and  though  the  shadows  grow  fainter  as 
we  advance,  yet  we  are  to  break  off  our  pursuit  as  the 
morning  breathes  upon  us  and  the  twilight  reddens 
into  the  lustre  of  day.  No  circumstance  is  so  promi¬ 
nent,  on  the  first  survey  of  society  during  the  earlier 
centuries  of  this  period,  as  the  depth  of  ignorance  in 
whicti  it  was  immersed;  and  from  this,  more  than  any 
single  cause,  the  moral  and  social  evils  which  those  ages 
experienced  appear  to  have  been  derived  and  perpetu¬ 
ated.”  When  Latin  ceased  to  be  a  living  language,  the 
whole  treasury  of  knowledge  was  locked  up  from  the 
eyes  of  the  people.  The  schools  were  confined  to  cathe¬ 
drals  and  monasteries,  and  exclusively  designed  for  the 
purposes  of  religion;  so  that  for  centuries  it  was  rare 
for  a  layman,  of  whatever  rank,  to  know  how  to  sign 
his  name.  Even  the  clergy  were,  for  a  long  period,  not 
very  materially  superior  as  a  body  to  the  uninstructed 
laity.  Whatever  of  learning  existed,  however,  was  to 
be  found  within  the  pale  of  the  Church,  which,  indeed, 
was  pretty  extensive,  and  comprehended  many  who  did 
not  exercise  the  offices  of  religious  ministry.  In  the  6th 
century  the  best  writers  in  Latin  were  scarcely  read  ; 
and  perhaps  from  the  middle  of  this  age  to  the  11th 
there  was,  in  a  general  view  of  literature,  little  differ¬ 
ence  to  be  discerned.  With  such  a  state  of  society,  it 
cannot  be  doubted  that,  morality’  was  at  a  very  low  ebb. 
The  seeds  of  social  virtues  must  have  existed  even  dur¬ 
ing  the  darkest  time  of  this  period;  but  history,  which 
reflects  only  the  more  prominent  features  of  society, 
affords  us  but  little  evidence  of  it.  These  remarks  ap¬ 
ply  more  particularly  to  the  dark  ages  of  the  period, 
which  may  be  considered  to  come  down  to  the  end  of 
the  11th  century.  In  the  course  of  the  12th  century  a 
considerable  change  took  place.  Polite  literature.as  well 
as  the  more  abstruse  science  of  antiquity,  became  the 
subject  of  cultivation;  and  several  writers  of  that  age, 
in  different  parts  of  Europe,  are  distinguished,  more  or 
less,  for  elegance,  though  not  absolute  purity  of  Latin 
style,  and  for  their  acquaintance  with  those  ancient* 
who  are  its  principal  models.  In  the  13th  century  there 
seems  to  have  been  some  decline  of  classical  literature, 
in  consequence,  probably,  of  the  scholastic  philosophy 
which  was  then  in  its  greatest  vigor:  at  least  we  do  not 
find  as  many  good  writers  as  in  the  preceding  age.  But 
about  the  middle  of  the  14th  century,  or  perhaps  a  little 
sooner,  an  ardent  zeal  for  the  restoration  of  ancient 
learning  began  to  manifest  itself.  The  copying  of  book* 
rose  to  be  a  branch  of  trade,  and  their  price  was  conse¬ 
quently  reduced.  A  search  now  began  to  be  made  for 
ancient  manuscripts,  in  which  Petrarch  particular dv 
distinguished  himself.  In  the  succeeding  century  the 
search  was  carried  on  with  unabated  vigor,  ami  the  whole 
lives  of  Italian  scholars  were  devoted  to  the  recov  ry 
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of  manuscripts  and  the  revival  of  philology.  The  dis¬ 
covery  of  an  unknown  manuscript,  says  Tiraboschi, 
was  regarded  almost  as  the  conquest  of  a  kingdom. 
During  the  14th  and  15th  centuries,  colleges  began  to  be 
established  in  Germany,  England,  and  other  parts  of 
Europe;  libraries  became  more  numerous,  and  books, 
after  the  happy  invention  of  paper,  though  still  very 
scarce,  might  be  copied  at  less  expense.  Last  of  all,  the 
invention  of  printing,  about  the  middle  of  the  15th 
century,  was  the  great  means  of  dispelling  the  igno¬ 
rance  and  darkness  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  of  intro¬ 
ducing  the  dawn  of  civilization  of  modern  times.  Dur¬ 
ing  this  latter  period,  the  moral  character  of  society  was 
much  improved,  owing,  in  no  small  degree,  to  the  ad¬ 
vance  of  chivalry;  commerce  and  the  manufactures 
made  great  progress;  the  use  of  the  popular  languages 
became  more  general,  and  greater  freedom  of  thought 
in  religious  matters  began  to  manifest  itself. 

Dlid'dlehurougii,  in  Massachusetts,  a  post-village 
and  township  of  Plymouth  co. 

Mid'dlebourne,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Guernsey 
co.,  abt.  91  m.  E.  by  N.  of  Columbus. 

Middiebonrne,  in  W.  Virginia,  a  post-vill.,  cap.  of 
Tyler  co.,  abt.  45  m.  S.  by  W.  of  Wheeling. 

Mid  dle  Branch,  in  Minnesota,  a  village  of  Chicago 
co.,  abt.  33  m.  N.  by  E.  of  St.  Paul. 

Middlebrook,  in  Missouri,  a  post-village  of  Iron  co., 
abt.  4  m.  N.  of  Pilot  Knob. 

M iddlebrook,  in  Virginia,  a  post-village  of  Augusta 
co.,  abt.  10  m.  S.W.  of  Staunton. 

Mid'dlebiirg,  a  town  of  Holland,  cap.  of  the  prov.  of 
Zealand,  in  the  island  of  Walcheren,  4  m.  N.E.  of  Flush¬ 
ing,  and  47  S.W.  of  Rotterdam.  It  is  circular  in  form, 
about  3  m.  in  circumference,  and  surrounded  by  a  broad 
canal.  Though  4  m.  from  the  sea,  it  has  quays  of  con- 


Fig.  1787.  — town-hall,  (middleburg.) 


eiderable  extent,  and  formerly  possessed  an  extensive 
trade,  especially  with  the  E.  and  W.  Indies.  The  prin¬ 
cipal  among  its  public  buildings  are  the  Town-hull  (Fig. 
1787),  and  Oost-kerk,  or  East-church,  a  Gothic  structure 
Manuf.  Glass,  paper,  powder,  and  starch.  The  climate 
is  generally  unhealthy.  Pop.  16,151. 

Mid  dleburg,  in  Kentucky,  a  post-village  of  Casey  co., 
abt.  22  m.  S.  by  W.  of  Danville. 

— A  village  of  Lewis  co. 

Middleburg,  in  Maryland,  a  post-village  of  Carroll 
co.,  abt.  65  m.  N  W.  of  Annapolis. 

Middleburg;,  in  Michigan,  a  village  of  Ottawa  co.,  abt. 
14  m.  W.  by  N.  of  Grand  Rapids. 

Middleburg1,  in  Missouri,  a  village  of  Carroll  co. 

Middleburg,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  and  town¬ 
ship  of  Schoharie  county,  about  35  miles  west  of 
Albany. 

Middleburg,  in  Ohio,  a  post-township  of  Cuyahoga 
co. — A  village  of  Logan  county,  about  40  m.  N.W.  of 
Columbus. — A  village  of  Noble  county,  about  20  m.  N. 
by  E.  of  Marietta. 

Middleburg,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  village  of  Franklin 
co.,  about  63  m.  S.W.  of  Harrisburg. — A  post-village, 
cap.  of  Snyder  co.,  abt.  60  m.  N.  of  Harrisburg.  It  is 
also  called  Swinefordstown. — A  village  of  Tioga  co. 

Middleburg, in  Tennessee.,  a  post-village  of  Hardeman 
co.,  abt.  180  rn.  S.W.  of  Nashville. 

Middleburg,  in  Virginia,  a  post-borough  of  Loudoun 
co.,  abt.  143  m.  N.  of  Richmond. 

Middlebury,  in  Connecticut,  a  post-township  of  New 
Haven  co. 

Middlebury,  in  Indiana,  a  village  of  Clay  co.,  abt. 
70  ni.  S.W.  of  Indianapolis. — A  post-village  and  town¬ 
ship  of  Elkhart  county,  about  14  miles  E.N.E.  of 
Elkhart. 

Middlebury,  in  Michigan,  a  township  of  Shiawassee 
co. 

Middlebury,  in  Missouri,  a  post-village  of  Mercer 
co.,  abt.  45  m.  N.N.W.  of  Laclede. 

Middlebury,  in  New  York,  a  village  and  township 
of  Wyoming  county,  43  miles  east  of  the  city  of  Buf¬ 
falo. 

Middlebury,  in  Ohio,  a  township  of  Knox  county. 

—A  village  of  Logan  co.,  abt.  45  m.  N.W.  of  ColumbuB. 

—A  post-village  and  township  of  Summit  co.,  abt.  2  m.  E. 
of  Akron. 

Middlebury,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  township  of  Tioga 
co. 

M  iddlebnry,  in  Vermont,  a  post-village  and  township, 
cap.  of  Addison  county,  about  30  miles  S.S.E.  of  Bur¬ 
lington. 


Mid'dlebusli,  in  New  Jersey,  a  post-village  of  Somer¬ 
set  co ,  abt.  25  m.  N.N.E.  of  Trenton. 

Mid'dle  Creek,  in  Kansas,  a  township  of  Miami 

co. 

middle  Creek,  in  Missouri,  a  vill.  ofWashington  co. 

Middle  Creek,  in  North  Carolina ,  enters  the  Yadkin 
River  from  Davie  co. 

— A  post-village  of  Wake  co. 

Middle  Creek,  in  Pennsylvania,  enters  the  Susque¬ 
hanna  River  from  Union  co. 

—  A  post-township  of  Snyder  co. 

— A  post-township  of  Somerset  co. 

— A  village  of  Union  co. 

Mid'dlefield,  in  Iowa,  a  township  of  Buchanan  co. 

Middleiield,  in  Massachusetts,  a  post-township  of 
Hampshire  co. 

Middleiield,  in  New  Fork,  a  post-township  of  Otsego 

co. 

Middleiield,  in  Ohio,  a  post-township  of  Geauga 
co. 

Middleiield  Centre,  in  New  York,  a  post-village 
of  Otsego  co  .  abt.  6  m.  N.E.  of  Cooperstown. 

Mid'dleford,  in  Delaware,  a  post-village  of  Sussex  co. 

Middle  Fork,  in  Illinois,  a  township  of  Yermilion 
co. 

Middle  Fork,  in  Iowa,  a  township  of  Ringgold  conn* 

Mid'dle  Gran'ville,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of 
Washington  co.,  abt.  65  m.  N.N.E.  of  Albany. 

Mid'dle  Grove,  in  Missouri,  a  post-village  of  Monroe 
co.,  abt.  17  m.  W.S.W.  of  Paris. 

Mid'dle  Haddam,  in  Connecticut,  a  post-village  of 
Middlesex  co.,  abt.  20  m.  E.S.E.  of  Hartford 

Mid'dle  Island,  it;  New  York,  a  post-village  of  Suf¬ 
folk  co. 

Mid'dle  Island  Creek,  in  IV.  Virginia,  rises  in  the 
N.  central  part  of  the  State,  and  flowing  generally  N.W., 
enters  the  Ohio  River  from  Pleasants  co. 

Mid'dle  Park,  in  Colorado.  See  Three  Parks. 

Mid'dle  Paxoil,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  township  of 
Dauphin  co. 

Mid'dleport,  in  Illinois,  a  village,  former  cap.  of  Iro-j 
quois  co.,  about  150  m.  E.N.E.  of  Springfield. 

Middleport,“iu  New  York,  a  post-village  of  Niagara  j 
co.,  on  the  N.  Y.  Central  R.  R.,  about  35  m.  N.  E.  of 
Buffalo.  Pop.  (1897)  1,310. 

Middleport,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Meigs  co.,  on 
the  Ohio  river.  2  m.  below  Pomeroy.  Pop.  ( 1897)  3,400 

Middleport,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-borough  of 
Schuylkill  co.,  about  8  m  N.E.  of  Pottsville. 

Mid'dle  River,  in  Iowa,  enters  the  Des  Moines  River 
in  Polk  co. 

Middle  River,  in  Virginia,  rising  in  Augusta  co., 
ami  flowing  E.  into  Rockingham  co.,  unites  with  the 
North  p.iver  to  form  the  Shenandoah  River. 

Middle-ground,  n.  (Painting.)  A  term  tised,  not  to 
express  the  middle  of  a  picture,  but  generally  perspec¬ 
tive^  so ;  — sometimes  it  is  the  highest  part  of  a  paint¬ 
ing,  and  sometimes  the  second  degree  of  shade.  Pic¬ 
tures  are  divided  into  three  parts:  fore-ground,  middle 
ground,  and  back-ground. 

Mid'dle-man,  n. ;  pi.  Middlemen,  n.  An  agent  trans¬ 
acting  business  between  two  parties;  a  broker  ;  a  factor  ; 
specifically,  in  Ireland,  a  person  who  leases  land  in 
large  tracts  of  the  proprietors,  in  order  to  sub-let  it  in 
small  lots  or  patches  to  the  peasantry.  —  A  commoner  ; 
one  of  intermediate  rank;  a  person  belonging  to  the 
middle  classes  of  society. 

(MU.)  The  central  soldier  in  a  file  of  infantry. 

Mid'dlemost,  Mid'inost,  a.  Being  in  the  middle, 
or  nearest  the  centre  of  a  number  ot  things  that  are 
near  the  middle. 

“  Ere  night's  midmost,  stillest  hour  was  past."  —  Byron. 

Middlesborougtl,  (mid'dels-bro,)  a  town  of  Eng¬ 
land,  co.  of  York,  on  the  Tees,  16  m.  N.E.  of  Darlington, 
and  215  N.  of  London.  It  was  founded  in  1830,  for  the 
shipment  of  coal,  but  is  rapidly  becoming  a  centre  for  the 
iron  manufacture.  Manuf.  Rope  anil  sail-cloth  ;  there 
are  also  chemical,  brass,  engine,  and  bottle  works.  Pop. 
39,563. 

Mid'dlesex,  a  co.  of  England,  comprising  the  greater 
part  of  London,  the  British  metropolis,  having  N.  the  co.  of 
Hertford,  E.  the  river  Lea  which  divides  it  from  Essex,  S. 
the  Thames  which  separates  it  from  Surrey  and  Kent, 
and  W.  Buckingham.  Area,  281  sq.  m.  The  surface  is 
various;  the  ground  rises  gradually  from  the  Thames 
towards  the  N.,  the  principal  eminences  being,  Hamp¬ 
stead,  Highgate,  and  Muswell  Hills;  and  a  yet  higher  and 
more  extensive  ridge  runs  N.E.  in  Edgeware  and  Bar- 
net,  to  the  forest-scenery  of  Enfield  Chase.  The  tracts 
along  the  Thames  comprise  rich,  fertile  soil,  but  the 
higher  grounds  are  mostly  gravelly  aud  unfertile.  Rivers. 
The  Thames,  Lea,  Colne,  and  Brent.  It  is  also  inter¬ 
sected  by  the  Grand-Junction  Canal.  Prod.  Hay,  fruit, 
and  vegetables  for  the  London  markets.  Cap.  Brent¬ 
ford.  Pop.  (excluding  London)  (1897)  3,501,200. 

Middlesex,  a  S.W.  co.  of  province  of  Ontario;  area, 
about  1.039  sq.m.  Rivers.  Thames  and  Sydenham  livers. 
Pop.  (1897)  about  112,200. 

Middlesex,  in  Connecticut,  a  S,  by  E.  co.,  bordering  on 
Long  Island  Sound  ;  area,  about  390  sq.  in.  Rivers.  Con¬ 
necticut  and  Hammonasset.  rivers, and  numerous  smaller 
streams.  Surface,  mostly  hilly;  soil,  generally  fertile. 
Caps.  Middletown  and  Haddam.  Pop.  (1890)  39,524. 

Middlesex,  in  Massachusetts,  a  N.E.  central  co.,  ad¬ 
joining  New  Hamushire;  area,  about  827  sq.  m.  Rivers. 
Charles,  Nashua,  Merrimac,  and  Concord  rivers,  besides 
many'  less  important  streams,  and  several  small  lakes. 
Surface,  uneven,  but  nowhere  rising  to  any  great  eleva¬ 
tion;  soil,  in  some  parts  fertile.  Caps.  Cambridge  and 
Lowell.  Pop.  (1897)  409,248. 


Middlesex,  in  Michigan,  a  village  of  Oceana  co.,  about 
24  m.  N.  of  Clay  Bank. 

Middlesex,  in  New  Jersey,  a  N.E.  central  co.,  border¬ 
ing  on  Raritan  Bay  and  Staten  Island  Sound;  area, 
about  310  sq.  m.  Rivers.  Millstone,  Rahway,  Raritan, 
and  South  rivers.  Surface,  nearly  level;  soil,  generally 
fertile.  Cap.  New  Brunswick.  Pop.  (1895)  70,058. 

Middlesex,  in  New  York,  a  post-town  aud  township 
of  Yates  co.  Pop.  (1897)  1,450. 

Middlesex,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  village  and  township 
of  Butler  co.,  about  20  m.  N.  of  Pittsburg. 

— A  post-township  ot  Cumberland  co. 

— A  village  of  Mercer  co.,  about  12  in.  S.W.  of  Mercer. 

Middlesex,  in  Vermont,  a  post-town  and  township  of 
Washington  co.  Pop.  (1897)  920. 

Middlesex,  in  Virginia ,  an  E.  co.,  bordering  on  Chesa¬ 
peake  Bay;  area,  about  135  sq.  m.  Rivers.  Rappahan¬ 
nock  and  Piankatank  rivers.  Surface,  level;  soil,  in 
some  places  fertile.  Cap.  Saluda.  Pop.  (1890)  7,458. 

Mid'dlesex  Village,  in  Massachusetts, a  post-village 
of  Middlesex  co.  Now  part  of  Lowell. 

Mid'dle-sized,  a.  Being  of  medium  or  average  size; 
as,  a  middle-sized  individual. 

Mid'dle  Smith'field,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  township 

of  Monroe  co. 

Mid'dle  States.  See  Uvted  States. 

Mid'dleton,  a  town  of  E.,0iand,  co.  of  Lancaster,  5  m. 
N.E.  of  Manchester,  and  165  N.W.  of  London.  Manuf. 
Cotton  and  silk  goods.  Pop.  10,500. 

Mid  dletou,  a  town  of  Ireland,  co.  of  Cork,  prov.  of 
Munster,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Carra  and  Middleton 
rivers,  at  the  N.E.  extremity  of  Cork  harbor,  14  m.  E. 
of  Cork.  Pop.  3,378. 

Mid'dletou,  a  village  of  Ireland,  in  Ulster,  about  7  m. 
S.W.  of  Armagh. 

Mid'dleton,  in  Illinois,  a  village  of  Marion  co.,  abt.  9 
m.  E  of  Salem.  —  A  village  of  Wayne  co.,  abt.  35  m. 
E.S.E.  of  Centralia. 

Mid'dleton,  in  Iowa,  a  village  of  Des  Moines  co.,  abt. 
8  m.  W.  by  N.  of  Burlington. 

Mid'dleton,  in  Massachusetts,  a  post-township  of  Essex 

co. 

—A  vill.  of  Duke’s  co.,  on  the  island  of  Martha’s  Vineyard. 

Mid'dleton,  in  Michigan,  a  prosperous  post-village  of 
Gratiot  co. 

Mid'dleton,  in  Mississippi,  a  village  of  Carroll  co., 
abt.  95  m.  N.  of  Jackson. 

Mid'dleton,  in  Ne w  Hampshire,  a  post-township  of 

Strafford  co. 

Mid'dleton,  or  Middletown,  in  Ohio,  a  village  of 
Champaign  co.,  abt.  12  m.  N.E.  of  Urbana.  —  A  village 
of  Jackson  co.,  abt.  84  m.  S.S.E.  of  Columbus. — A  village 
of  Perry  co.,  abt.  45  m.  E.S.E.  of  Columbus.  —  A  town¬ 
ship  of  Wood  co. 

Mid'dleton,  in  Oregon,  a  village  of  Douglas  co.,  on  the 
Umpqua  River,  about  10  ni.  above  its  mouth. 

Mid'dleton,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  village  of  Alleghany 
co..  on  the  Ohio  River,  abt.  12  lit.  below  Pittsburgh. 

Mid'dleton,  in  Tennessee,  a  village  of  Rutherford  co., 
abt.  40  m.  S.E.  of  Nashville. 

Mid'dleton,  in  Wisconsin,  a  post-township  of  Dane 

co. 

Mid'dletown,  in  California,  a  thriving  post-village 
of  Lake  co. 

Mid'dletown,  iu  Connecticut,  a  city,  port  of  entry, 
and  semi  cap.  of  Middlesex  co.,  on  the  Connecticut  river, 
about  24  m.  N.E.  of  New  Haven  ;  Lat.  41°  33'  8"  N.,  Lon. 
72°  39'  W.  The  city  is  finely  located,  generally  well 
built,  and  contains  some  fine  public  and  private  edifices. 
The  inhabitants  are  extensively  engaged  in  ship-build¬ 
ing  and  the  manufacture  of  castings,  guns,  screws, 
leather,  Britannia  ware,  &c.  Pop.  (1897)  9,050. 

Mid'dletown,  in  Delaware,  a  post-town  of  New  Castle 
co.,  25  m.  S.S.W.  of  Wilmington.  Pop.  (1897)  1,600. 

Mid'dletown,  in  Illinois,  a  post-village  and  former 
township  of  Logan  co.,  about  22  m.  N.by  E.  of  Spring- 
field. 

— A  village  of  McDonough  co.,  about  10  m.  S.S.W.  of 
Macomb. 

Mid'dletown,  in  Indiana,  a  village  of  Allen  co..  about 
11  m.  S.  by  E.  of  Fort  Wayne. 

— A  post-town  of  Henry  co.,  about  20  m.  N.E.  of  Indian¬ 
apolis.  Pop.  (1897)  960. 

— A  village  of  Montgomery  co.,  abt.  55  m.  W.N.W.  of  In¬ 
dianapolis. 

— A  village  of  Owen  co.,  abt.  33  m.  E.S.E.  of  Terre  Haute. 

— A  village  of  Shelby  co.,  abt.  7  m.  S.E.  of  Shelbyville. 

— A  village  of  Vigo  co.,  abt.  14  m.  S.S.W.  of  Terre  Haute. 

Mid'dletown.  in  Iowa,  a  post-village  of  Des  Moines 
co.,  about  9  m.  WT.  of  Burlington. 

Mid'dletown,  in  Kansas,  a  village  of  Franklin  co., 
about  38  m.  S.  by  W.  Lawrence. 

Mid'dletown,  in  Kentucky,  a  post-village  of  Jefferson 
co.,  about  14  m  E.  of  Louisville. 

Mid'dletown,  in  Maryland,  a  post-village  of  Fred¬ 
erick  co.,  abt.  9  m.  W.  by  N.  of  Frederick  City. 

Mid'dletown,  in  Missouri,  a  post-village  of  Mont¬ 
gomery  co..  abt.  65  m.  N.E.  of  Jefferson  co. 

Mid'dletown,  in  N.  Carolina,  a  post-village  of  Hyde 
co.,  on  Middle  Creek,  abt.  1  m.  above  Pamlico  Sound. 

Mid'dletown,  in  New  Jersey,  a  post-village  and  town¬ 
ship  of  Monmouth  county,  about  17  miles  N.E.  of 
Freehold. 

Mid'dletown,  in  Neu>  York,  a  city  of  Orange  co.,  on 
the  Erie  and  2  other  R.  Rs.,  24  m.  W.S.W.  of  Newburgh ; 
has  various  manufactures  and  a  fine  local  trade.  Pop. 
( 1897 )  13,400. 

Mid'dletown,  in  Ohio,  a  city  of  Butler  co..  cm 
several  R.  R.  lines,  34  m.  N.  of  Cincinnati;  a  thriving 
manufacturing  place.  Pop.  (1897)  10,000. 

— A  village  of  Columbiana  co.,  about  7  m.  N.E.  of  New 
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Lisbon.— A  village  of  Holmes  co.,  about  98  m.  N.E.  of 
Columbus. 

|UMl<lletonil.  in  Pennsylvania ,  a  village  of  Adams 
co.,  abt,  7  m.N.of  Gettysburg. — A  village  of  Armstrong 
co.,  abt.  45  m.  N.E.  ol  Pittsburg. — A  township  of  Bucks 
co  — A  post-borough  of  Dauphin  co.,  abt.  9  m.  N.E.  of 
Harrisburg.  —  A  township  of  Delaware  countv. —  A 
village  of  Mercer  county,  about  16  miles  N.  by  E.  of 
Mercer.  —  A  township  of  Susqueha  nna  county. —  A 
village  of  Westmoreland  county,  about  174  miles  W.  of 
Harrisburg. 

Mid  (lletown,  in  Rhode  Island,  a  township  of  New¬ 
port  co. 

Mid'dletOWll.  in  Tennessee,  a  village  of  Sullivan  co. 

—A  village  of  Warren  co. 

Mid'dletOWll,  in  Vermont,  a  post-village  and  town¬ 
ship  of  Rutland  county,  abt.  65  miles  S.  by  W.  of  Mont¬ 
pelier. 

Mid'dletOWll,  in  Virginia,  a  post-town  of  Frederick 
co.,  about  13  m.  S.S.W.  of  Winchester. 

Mid'dletOWll  Point,  in  New  Jersey,  a  village  of 
Monmouth  co.,  about  36  rn.  E.N.E.  of  Trenton 

Mid  dle  Vil  lage,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of 
Queen’s  co. 

Mid'dleville,  in  Michigan,  a  post-village  of  Barry  co., 
abt  54  m.  W.  of  Lansing. 

Mid'dleville,  in  Minnesota,  a  village  and  township  of 
Wright  county,  about  42  miles  W.  by  N.  of  St.  An¬ 
thony. 

Mid'dleville,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of  Herkimer 
co.,  abt.  14  m.  E.N.E.  of  Utica. 

Mid'dleway,  in  W.  Virginia,  a  post  village  of  Jeffer¬ 
son  co.,  abt.  7  m.  S.W.  of  Charleston. 

Mid'dlewicli,  a  town  of  England,  co.  of  Chester,  at 
the  confluence  of  the  Dane  and  Croke,  18  miles  E  of 
Chester,  and  151  m.  N.W.  of  London.  Manuf.  Silk  and 
cotton  goods,  and  salt.  Pop.  4,500. 

Middle  Wood'berry,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  township 
of  Bedford  co. 

Middle  Yu  ba  Riv'er,  in  California,  rises  on  the 
W.  slope  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  and  flowing  a  general 
S.W.  course,  enters  the  Yuba  River  in  Yuba  co. 

Middling-,  a.  [A.  S.  midlene.]  Of  middle  rank,  state, 
size,  quantity,  or  quality;  about  equi-distant  from  the 
extremes;  medium;  moderate;  mediocre;  average. 

Mid'dliugly,  adv.  Lukewarmly;  indifferently;  pas¬ 
sively:  ordinarily. 

Middlings,  n.  pi.  The  coarser  parts  of  flour ;  —  also, 
the  medium  kinds  of  cotton. 

Mid'feather,  (feth'r,)  n.  (Mach.)  A  vertical  water- 
vacuum  in  the  fire-box  of  a  steam-engine. 

Midge,  (mij,)  n.  [A.  S.  micge,  mycg ;  D.  mug;  Ger. 
mucke;  Lat.  musca  ;  Gr.  muia.]  (Zool.)  The  common 
name  of  many  insects  belonging  to  the  Tipularite,  or 
Crane-fly  family.  They  frequent  marshy  situations, and 
have  a  good  many  points  of  resemblance  to  the  gnat. 
The  proboscis  is  short  and  thick,  and  ends  in  two  large 
fleshy  lips;  the  antennae  are  longer  than  the  head,  and 
are  simple,  being  rarely  pectinate;  the  palpi  are  longer 
than  the  proboscis,  the  eyes  acute,  and  the  ocelli  want¬ 
ing.  The  body  and  legs  are  long  and  slender,  the  wings 
narrow  and  elongated,  and  the  hal teres,  or  balancers, 
are  naked,  and  proportionally  longer  than  those  of  the 
diptera.  In  their  flight,  midges  can  be  seen  continually 
moving  about  in  the  air  during  the  autumn  ;  and  they 
ascend  and  descend  in  a  vertical  line,  with  a  humming, 
buzzing  noise. 

— A  very  diminutive  person. 

Mid'-heaveu,  n.  The  middle  of  the  sky  or  heaven. 

(Aslnm.)  The  point  of  the  ecliptic  which  is  at  the 
meridian  at  any  time. 

Mid'ianites,  n.  pi.  (Script.)  A  nomadic  race  in 
Arabia,  which  descended  from  Midian,  the  fourth  son  of 
Abraham  and  Keturah.  (Gen.  xxv.  2.)  They  occupied 
the  greater  part  of  the  country  between  the  N.  side  of 
the  Arabian  Gulf  and  Arabia  Felix  as  far  as  the  plains 
of  Moab.  Others,  more  civilized  (if  not,  indeed,  of  Cush¬ 
ite  origin),  dwelt  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Sinaitic  peninsula, 
and  carried  on  a  trade,  particularly  with  Egypt.  To 
the  latter,  we  may  presume,  belonged  Jethro,  priest  or 
“  sheik  ”  of  Midian,  the  father-in-law  of  Moses.  The  M. 
were  very  troublesome  neighbors  to  tho  Israelites,  till 
Gideon’s  victory  over  them.  Their  national  god  was 
Baal-Peor. 

Midland.  a.  Being  in  the  inner  or  interior  country ; 
inland;  distant  from  the  coast  or  seaboard;  as,  a  mid¬ 
land  county.  —  Encircled  by  the  land;  mediterranean; 
as,  a  midland  sea. 

Mid'land,  in  Michigan,  a  central  co.  of  the  lower  pen¬ 
insula  ;  area,  about  530  sq.  m.  Rivers.  Tittibaw  assee, 
Salt,  Cliippewa,  and  Pine  rivers.  Surface,  nearly  level; 
soil,  fertile.  Cap.  Midland.  Pop.  (1894)  13,223. 

— A  city,  cap.  of  the  above  co.,  20  in.  N.W.  of  Saginaw,  on 
the  F.  A  P.  M.  R.  R.  Pop.  (1894)  2,484. 

Mid'land,  in  Virginia,  a  post-village  of  Fauquier  co., 
on  the  Southern  Railroad. 

Mid  -lent,  n.  The  middle  part  of  Lent. 

Mid'-life,  n.  The  middle  period  of  the  ordinary  age 
of  man. 

Mid-Lothian.  See  Edinburgh. 

Midnight,  (-nit,)  n.  The  middle  hour  of  the  night; 
twelve  o'clock  at  night. 

—a  Being  in  the  middle  of  the  night. 

“  Hath  thy  toil 

O’er  books  consumed  the  midnight  oil  ?  ” — Gray. 

— Dark  as  midnight;  very  dark. 

Midnapore,  ( mid-na-por '.)  a  dist.  of  Hindostan,  pres¬ 
idency  of  Bengal,  between  Lat.  21°  40'  and  23°  N.,  Lon. 
86°  and  88°  E.  Area,  4,015  sq.  m.  The  surface  is  hilly 
in  the  W.,  and  in  other  parts  level.  A  considerable 
portion  consists  of  jungle.  The  soil  is  generally  fertile. 


The  principal  river  is  the  Hooghly.  Prod.  Rice,  indigo,  I 
sugar,  lac,  &c.  Manuf.  Cotton  cloth,  gauzes,  metal  and ' 
shell  ornaments.  The  chief  towns  are  Midnapore,  the 
capital  (pop.  unknown),  Jellasore,  and  Pipley.  Pop 
535,000. 

Mid  rib,  n.  (Bot.)  The  middle  or  main  rib  of  a  leaf. 
Mid'riflf,  n.  [A.  S.  midrif  midhrife,  —  midd,  mid,  and 
hrife,  the  bowels,  the  belly.]  ( Anat .)  The  mid-belly, 
or  diaphragm.  —  See  Diaphragm. 

Mid  ship,  a.  (Naut.)  Being  in,  or  having  reference 
to,  the  middle  of  a  ship;  as,  the  midship  frame. 

Midship-beam.  (Naut.)  The  beam  holding  together 
the  central  timbers  of  a  vessel.  —  Midship -bend.  The 
broadest  frame  in  a  ship;  —  sometimes  called  the  dead- 
flat. 

Mid'sliipman,  n.;  pi.  Midshipmen.  (Nav.)  A  kind  of 
naval  cadet  on  board  a  vessel  of  war,  appointed  as  a  ju¬ 
nior  officer  from  the  first  class  of  volunteers. 

Passed  midshipman  One  who,  having  passed  his 
examination,  is  a  candidate  for  promotion  to  a  lieu¬ 
tenancy. 

Mid  ships,  adv.  (Naut.)  Same  as  Amidships,  q.  v. 

— n.  pi.  (Naut.)  The  timbers  at  the  broadest  part  of  a 
ship. 

Midst,  n.  [Contracted  from  middest,  the  superlative 
of  mid.]  The  very  middle ;  the  central  part. 

"  You  that  can  read  it  in  the  midst  of  doubt, 

And  in  the  midst  of  frowns  can  find  it  out." — Dryden. 

— adv.  In  the  middle. 

"  Him  first,  Him  last,  Him  midst,  and  without  end." — Milton. 
Mid  Nt ream.  n.  The  middle  of  a  river  or  channel. 
Mid'stimmer, ?i.  The  middle  of  the  summer  season; 
the  summer  solstice,  about  the  21st  of  June. 

Midsummer-day.  The  festival  of  St.  John  the  Baptist, 
held  on  the  24th  of  June. 

Mid'ville,  in  Georgia,  a  post-village  of  Burke  co.,  abt. 

95  m.  N.W.  of  Savannah. 

Mid'wald,  n.  A  species  of  bee-eating  bird. 
Midway,  n.  The  middle  of  the  way  or  distance;  equi¬ 
distant  from  two  extremes. 

— a.  Being  in  the  middle  of  the  way  or  distance. 

‘•The  choughs  and  crows  that  wing  the  midway  air." — Shake. 

— adv.  In  the  middle  of  the  way  or  distance;  half-way. 
Mid'way,  in  Georgia,  a  village  of  Baldwin  co.,  abt.  1  m. 
S.  of  Milledgeville. 

Midway,  in  Indiana,  a  post-village  of  Spencer  co.,  abt. 

27  m.  E.  by  N.  of  Evansville. 

Midway,  in  Kentucky,  a  post-village  of  Woodford  co., 
abt.  14  m.  E.  by  S.  of  Frankfort. 

Midway,  in  Mississippi,  a  village  of  Madison  co. 
Midway,  in  Missouri,  a  village  of  Cooper  co.,  abt.  30  m. 
N.W.  of  Jefferson  City. 

Midway,  in  Ohio,  a  village  of  Clark  co.,  abt.  50  m.  W. 

of  Columbus. 

— A  village  of  Madison  co. 

Midway,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  village  of  Chester  co.,  abt. 

40  m.  W.  of  Philadelphia. 

— A  post-office  of  Washington  co. 

Midway,  in  S.  Carolina,  a  post-village  of  Barnwell  dist., 
abt.  72  m.  W.S.W.  of  Charleston. 

Midway,  in  Tennessee,  a  village  of  Monroe  co.,  abt.  165 
m.  E  S.E.  of  Nashville. 

Midway,  a  rocky  island  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  about 
equally  distant  from  the  coasts  of  California  and  Japan, 
being  2,800  m.  AY.  of  San  Francisco.  It  is  only  three 
quarters  of  a  mile  wide,  and  a  mile  and  a  half  long,  but 
has  a  natural  harbor  defended  by  a  coral  reef  20  feet 
wide,  inside  of  which  the  water  is  as  calm  as  that  of  a 
lake,  while  outside  the  sea  often  rages  furiously.  In  1869 
an  appropriation  of  $50,000  was  contained  in  the  regular 
naval  appropriation  bill  of  Congress  for  deepening  the 
entrance  to  the  harbor  of  that  island,  so  as  to  afford  a 
safe  road-way  and  port  of  refuge  and  resort  for  the 
naval  and  merchant-vessels  of  the  U  States. 
Mid'wife,  n. ;  pi.  Midwives.  [A.  S.  midd  =  Ger.  mil, 
Goth,  mith,  from  Sansk.  meth,  to  be  joined  with,  and 
wife.  See  Wife.]  A  woman  who  is  present  with,  or  at¬ 
tends  and  assists  other  women  in,  childbirth  ;  a  female 
obstetrician :  an  accoucheuse. 

— v.  ft.  To  act  as  an  accoucheuse. 

— v.  a.  To  aid  in  women’s  laborer  parturition. 
Mid'wifery,  n.  The  art,  act,  or  operation  of  assisting 
women  in  labor;  obstetrics. —  Aid  rendered  at  child¬ 
birth  ;  —  hence,  help  to,  or  cooperation  in,  production. 
Mien,  (men,)  n.  [Fr.  mine;  Icel.  mynd.  effigy,  image: 
Armor,  mdn,  min,  mien ;  akin  to  Heb.  temuna,  appear¬ 
ance,  form,  shape,  from  obs.  min,  to  wear  an  appear¬ 
ance.]  Form  of  the  countenance;  look;  aspect:  air; 
bearing ;  demeanor :  deportment:  manner;  the  whole  ex¬ 
ternal  appearance,  with  corresponding  carriage  of  body. 

“  la  her  i>  seen  Cloriadas  spirit,  and  her  lofty  mien." — Waller. 

Mier,  in  Indiana,  a  post-village  of  Grant  co.,  abt.  20  m. 
S.E.  of  Pern. 

Mieroslows'Ki.  Louis,  a  celebrated  Polish  general 
and  author,  B.  at  Nemours,  France,  his  mother  being 
French,  in  1814.  His  father,  who  had  served  under 
Marshal  Davoust.  returned  to  Poland  after  the  treaty 
of  1815,  taking  with  him  his  son,  who  was  educated  at 
the  military  school  of  Kalitz.  and  received  in  1830  a 
commission  as  ensign  of  foot-chasseurs.  He  took  an  ac¬ 
tive  part  in  the  revolution  of  that  year,  fighting  in  all 
the  principal  engagements,  till  the  defeat  of  his  coun¬ 
trymen  compelled  him  to  seek  an  asylum  in  France.  In 
1844  he  joined  the  Secret  Democratic  Society  of  Poland, 
engaged  in  organizing  an  insurrection,  and  having  be¬ 
taken  himself  to  the  post  indicated  by  it  in  1846,  was 
arrested  at  Posen,  and  after  a  dignified  and  vigorous  de¬ 
fence.  was  condemned  to  death  at  Berlin  A  rising  hav¬ 
ing  taken  place  at  Berlin  during  the  revolution  of  1848, 
he  was,  with  his  companions,  liberated;  whereupon  he 


placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the  peasants  of  Posen,  the 
whole  of  which  duchy  was  in  arms;  but  this  revolt  was 
suppressed,  and  he  was  again  thrown  into  prison.  On 
being  released,  he  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  Sicil¬ 
ian  revolution ;  and  having  been  severely  wounded  in 
the  defence  of  Catania,  he  was  compelled  to  leave  the 
island.  Invited  by  the  provisional  government  of  the 
grand-duchy  of  Baden  to  take  the  command  of  their 
army  against  the  Prussians,  he  obeyed  the  call,  and  with 
a  very  inferior  force  for  some  time  held  the  troops  of 
Gens.  Peucker  and  Hirschfeld  in  check.  Having  been 
deserted  by  his  cavalry,  he  fell  back  on  Rastadt,  and 
after  a  few  reverses,  laid  down  his  arms.  From  that 
period  till  the  outbreak  in  Poland  in  1863,  he  lived  in 
retirement  in  Paris,  occupying  himself  with  the  study 
of  history,  politics,  and  the  art  of  war.  At  an  early 
stage  ot  the  insurrection  he  was  offered  the  dictatorship, 
with  the  personal  command  of  a  portion  of  the  Polish 
army.  But  the  appointment  was  not  approved  by  the 
nobility,  who  were  dissatisfied  with  his  strong  demo¬ 
cratic  bias,  and  he  was  therefore  obliged  to  give  way  to 
Langiewiez.  He  wrote  Histoire  de  la  Revolution  de 
Polo, pie  (18:35);  Histoire  de  la  Revolution  de  1830-31 
(1842) ;  Analyse  Critique  de  la  Campagne  de  1831  (1845) ; 
and  a  pamphlet  Dibat  entre  la  Revolution  et  la  Contre- 
Revolution  (1847),  Died  Nov.  13,  1878. 

Miff.  ft.  [Prov.  Ger.  muff,  sulkiness.]  A  fit  of  the  sulks  ; 
a  moderate  show  of  resentment  expressed  by  the  de¬ 
meanor.  (Used  colloquially.) 

“  Mrs.  CodliQs  left  ber  husband's  presence  in  a  miff." — Plancht. 

Miffed,  (mift,)  a.  Sulky;  testifying  a  slight  degree  of 
resentment  or  spleen. 

Mifflin,  Thomas,  an  American  major-general  and 
statesman,  B.  in  Philadelphia,  1744.  In  1772  he  entered 
public  life  as  a  representative  from  Philadelphia  in  the 
colonial  assembly,  and  was  a  delegate  to  the  first  con¬ 
tinental  Congress,  1774.  At  the  first  outbreak  of  hos¬ 
tilities  in  Massachusetts,  he  enrolled  himself  in  the 
military  service;  was  made  colonel  and  first  aide-de- 
camp  of  Washington  in  1775;  adjutant-general  in  1776; 
and  major-general  in  1777.  On  the  failure  of  the  “Con¬ 
way  cabal,”  of  which  he  was  an  active  member,  he  re¬ 
signed  his  commission, and,  in  1783,  was  elected  to  Con¬ 
gress.  of  which  body  he  became  president  the  same  year. 
In  1785,  he  became  speaker  of  the  Pennsylvania  legisla¬ 
ture  ;  and  in  1787  was  a  member  of  the  convention  which 
framed  the  Federal  Constitution.  In  1788  he  succeeded 
Franklin  as  president  of  the  Supreme  Executive  Coun¬ 
cil  of  Pennsylvania  ;  and  in  1790  was  chosen  governor 
of  Pennsylvania,  which  office  he  held  for  nine  years. 
D.  1800. 

Mifflin.  in  Indiana,  a  post-village  of  Crawford  co.,  abt. 
45  m.  AY.  of  New  Albanv. 

Mifflin,  in  Ohio,  a  post-township  of  Ashland  coun¬ 
ty. 

— A  township  of  Franklin  co. 

— ,  “  Pike  co. 

— ,  “  Richland  co. 

— ,  “  AYyandot  co. 

Mifflin,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  S.  central  co. ;  area,  abt 
370  sq.m.  Rivers.  Juniata  River,  and  Kishicoquillas, 
Jack’s,  and  Licking  creeks.  Surface,  mountainous; 
soil,  in  some  parts  fertile.  Min.  Iron  in  abundance. 
Cap.  Lewistown. 

— A  township  of  Alleghany  co. 

— ■,  “  Columbia  co. 

— ,  “  Cumberland  co. 

— ,  “  Dauphin  co. 

— ,  “  Lycoming  co. 

Mifflin.  in  Tennessee t  a  post-village  of  Chester  co.,  10 
m.  N.  of  Henderson. 

Mifflin,  in  Wisconsin,  a  post-village  and  township  of 
Iowa  county,  situated  about  11  miles  west  of  Mineral 

point. 

Mifflinburg,  or  Youngmanstown,  in  Pennsylvania, 
a  post-borough  of  Union  county,  abt.  68  m.  N.N.AY.  of 
Harrisburg. 

Mifflin  Cross  Roads,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  village  of 

Cumberland  co. 

Mifflintonn,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-borough,  cap. 
of  Juniata  county,  about  50  miles  AY.N.AY.  of  Harris¬ 
burg. 

Mif  flinville,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village  of  Co. 
lumbia  co.,  abt.  88  m.  N.N.E.  of  Harrisburg. 

Might,  (mi t,)  imp.  of  May,  g.  v. 

Might,  ft.  [A.  8.  miht,  inelit ;  Ger.  macht ;  0.  Ger.  maht. 
See  May]  Ability;  strength  :  force ;  power;  primarily 
and  chiefly,  bodily  strength  or  physical  power;  military 
force;  valor,  with  bodily  strength;  martial  prowess; 
strength  or  application  of  means,  or  resources;  power 
of  affection;  mental  capacity ;  strength  of  light ;  splen¬ 
dor;  effulgence. 

“  Old  Tubal  Cain  was  a  man  of  might."  —  Mackay. 

With  might  and  main,  with  all  available  strength ;  with 
the  utmost  bodily  exertion. 

“  With  might  and  main  they  chas'd  the  murd'rous  fox. "^D-yden. 

Mightily,  (mit'l-ly,)  adv.  AVith  great  power,  force,  or 
strength  ;  vigorously:  vehemently  ;  with  great  earnest¬ 
ness  or  energy;  with  great  strength  of  argument; 
powerfully;  with  great  or  irresistible  force;  with  strong 
resources  or  means  of  defence ;  efficaciously.  —  In  a  great 
degree;  very  much;  greatly.  (Used  as  a  colloquialism  ) 
“  I  was  mightily  pleased  with  a  story  applicable  to  this  piece  of 
philosophy."  —  Spectator. 

Might'iness,  ft.  Quality  of  being  mighty;  power; 
greatness;  height  of  dignity  or  majestic  strength. 

“  See  how  soon  this  mightiness  meets  misery." —  Shaks. 

— Highness;  excellency: — used  generally  with  a  personal 
pronoun,  as  a  compellation  of  dignity. 

“  Will  it  please  your  mightiness  to  wash  your  hands  ?  "  —  Shaks. 
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Mighty,  (mife,)  a.  [A.  S.  mihtig ;  0.  Oer.  mah/ig.]i 
Having  great  bodily  strength  or  physical  power;  very 
strong  or  vigorous;  valiant;  bold;  very  powerful; 
potent;  forcible;  efficacious. 

“  The  pen  is  mightier  than  the  sword.”  —  11  utu'er- Lytton. 

•-Very  great  or  strong  in  numbers  ;  important ;  momen¬ 
tous;  of  notable  size,  strength,  or  quality;  great  in 
power,  bulk,  or  extent;  eminent  in  intellect  or  acquire¬ 
ments.  —  Wonderful ;  performed  with  great  might  or 
power;  expressing,  exhibiting,  or  implying  great  force 
and  efficacy. 

“  Hear  ye  not  the  hum  of  mighty  workings?” — Keats. 

—Great;  grand;  fine ;  very  estimable  or  excellent ;  (collo¬ 
quial  and  vulgar;)  as,  he  makes  a  mighty  fuss  about  it. 

■ — adv.  In  a  great  degree;  exceedingly;  very;  —  (used 
colloquially;)  as,  she  considers  herself  mighty  pretty. 

Mignnrd,  Pierre,  surnamed  the.  Roman ,  a  French 
historical  and  portrait  painter,  B.  at  Troyes,  in  Cham¬ 
pagne,  1610.  lie  studied  at  Koine,  and,  during  his  resi¬ 
dence  there  of  22  years,  enjoyed  great  favor  from  the 
popes.  At  length  Louis  XIV.  sent  for  him  to  Paris,  ap¬ 
pointed  him  his  principal  painter,  and  director  of  the 
porcelain  and  tapestry  manufactories  of  Sevres  and  the 
Gobelins,  and  ennobled  him.  M.  was  on  terms  of  in¬ 
timacy  with  the  principal  French  wits,  and  was  beloved 
by  them  for  his  social  disposition.  D.  1695. 

Mig-net,  Francois  Auguste  Alexis fmeen’yai,)  a  French 
historian,  b.  at  Aix  (Provence),  1796,  was  educated  for 
the  legal  profession  at  Aix,  but  removed  to  Paris,  where 
he  lodged  with  M.  Thiers,  and  in  1824  produced,  when 
only  28  years  of  age,  his  History  of  the  French  Revolu¬ 
tion  from  1789  to  1814.  He  was  afterwards  extensively 
employed  as  a  journalist,  and  was  associated  with 
Arniand  Carrel  and  Thiers  in  conducting  the  “  National.” 
After  the  revolution  of  1830,  he  was  appointed  director 
of  the  archives  in  the  foreign  ministerial  department, 
which  office  he  vacated  in  1848.  His  principal  works 
are,  History  of  Mary  Stuart;  Charles  I' ;  Negotiations 
relative  to  the  Spanish  Succession  under  Louis  NIV. ;  and 
several  treatiseson  Moral  and  Political  Science.  D.1884. 

M  igmm net  t<‘.  (min' yon-ct,)  n.  [Fr.,  from  mignrn , 
mignonne.  a  darling,  a  minion,  a  favorite,  from  Lat. 
minor ,  less.]  (Bot.)  See  Reseda. 

Migrant,  a.  Migratory;  passing  from  one  place  to 
another. 

— n.  A  bird  or  any  other  animal  of  migratory  habits. 

Migrate,  v.  n.  [Lat.  migro,  migratus;  Heb.  magur, 
pi.  megurim,  journeyings,  wanderings,  from  yur,  to  so¬ 
journ,  to  live  as  not  at  home.]  To  pass  or  remove  from 
one  country  or  from  one  State  to  another,  with  a  view 
to  a  residence ;  to  pass  or  remove  from  one  region  or  dis¬ 
trict  to  another,  for  a  temporary  abode;  to  change  one’s 
home  or  place  of  residence.  —  To  pass  from  a  colder  to  a 
warmer  climate  to  hibernate,  —  said  of  birds. 

Migration,  (-grd'shuny)  n.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  migratio.]  Act 
of  migrating  or  removing  from  one  country,  region,  or 
state  to  another  for  the  purpose  of  residence.  —  Change 
of  place  or  habitation ;  removal;  as,  the  annual  migra¬ 
tion  of  birds. 

Mi'gratory,  a.  [Fr.  migratoire .]  Removing  or  accus¬ 
tomed  to  change  one’s  habitation  from  one  country  or 
state  to  another,  for  permanent  residence.  —  Roving; 
wandering;  rambling;  occasionally  making  change  of 
pasturage;  as,  migratory  hordes  of  Mongols. — Passing 
from  one  climate  to  another  to  hibernate,  as  birds. 

Miguel.  Maria  Evaristo,  Dom,  Duke  of  Braganza,  and 
so-called  king  of  Portugal,  B.  1802,  was  son  of  John  VI. 
At  6  years  of  age  he  emigrated  with  the  royal  family  to 
Brazil,  and  when  his  father  succeeded  to  the  throne  in 
1821,  M.  rebelled  three  times  against  him,  and  was  ban¬ 
ished.  On  the  death  of  John,  in  1826,  M.  was  made  re¬ 
gent,  and  offered  the  hand  of  Maria  da  Gloria,  the  legit¬ 
imate  heir  to  the  throne,  then  on  her  way  to  Portugal. 
Notwithstanding  his  oath  to  the  constitution,  he  caused 
himself  to  be  proclaimed  king,  and  forbade  the  entrance 
of  Maria  into  the  country.  After  holding  the  throne 
for  some  time,  and  plunging  the  country  into  confusion 
and  misery,  a  revolution  ensued,  and  Dom  Pedro  came 
from  Brazil  to  support  the  claims  of  his  daughter  Maria, 
in  which  he  was  aided  by  France.  Dom  M.  was,  after 
several  defeats,  compelled  to  sign,  in  1834,  a  capitulation 
at  Evora,  and  to  depart  from  Portugal.  D.  1866. 

Mij'iritch,  or  Miz'lliritcli,  a  town  of  Russia,  govt, 
ot  Kharkov,  19  in.  N.W.  of  Kharkov;  pop.  7,000. 

Mika'do.  See  Japan. 

Mika'nia,  n.  [In  honor  of  Professor  Milcan  of  Prague.] 
(Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants,  order  Asteracese.  They  are 
mostly  climbing  herbs,  with  opposite  leaves.  M.  scan- 
dens,  the  Climbing  Boneset,  is  found  in  wet  thickets  from 
Massachusetts  to  Georgia,  and  is  distinguished  by  its 
short,  nearly  naked  branches,  each  bearing  a  small 
corymb  of  whitish  or  pink-colored  flowers. 

Mikhailovka.  (mik-hai-lnv'ka,)  a  town  of  Russia, 
govt,  of  Koorsk,  on  the  Kliorak,  10  m.  W.  of  Novoi- 
Oskol.  Manuf.  Linen,  wax,  and  leather.  Pop.  6,000. 

Mi'lam.  in  Texas,  an  E.  central  co. ;  area,  abt.  600  sq. 
m.  Rivers.  Brazos  and  Little  rivers,  and  Bushy  Creek. 
Surface,  mostly  level ;  soil,  fertile.  County-seat.  Cam¬ 
eron. 

— A  post-vill.,cap.,ofSabine  co., abt. 330  m.  E.N.E.of  Austin. 

Milan,  ( me'lan ,)  a  city  of  N.  Italy,  cap.  of  the  prov.  of 
Milan,  and  the  former  cap.  of  Lombardy.  150  m.  W.  of 
Venice, and  79  m.  E.N.E.of  Turin;  Lat  45°28'1"N.,  Lon. 
9°  11'  20"  E.  M.,  one  of  the  finest  and  the  most  pleasing 
cities  of  Europe,  is  circular  in  form,  and  surrounded  by 
a  wall  10  m.  in  circuit,  but.  like  most  of  old  cities,  it  is 
irregularly  laid  out.  The  most  remarkable  among  its 
public  buildings  are  the  Cathedral,  an  imposing  Gothic 
strncture,  inferior  only  to  that  of  St.  Peter’s  at  Rome,  or 
St.  Paul’s  of  London,  beiug  485  feet  long,  252  feet  broad, 


and  height  of  dome  355  feet,  adorned  with  upwards  of 
4,500  statues;  the  church  of  St.  Ambrose,  in  which  the 
German  emperors  usually  received  the  Lombard  crown  ; 
the  Palazzo  del  Corte,  or  royal  palace,  and  the  Teatro 
della  Scala.  It  has,  besides,  numerous  private  palaces. 
The  city  is  entered  by  ten  gates,  of  which  the  Porta 
Orientate,  is  the  richest  and  most  remarkable,  surpassed 
only  by  the  Arcadella  Pace,  a  triumphal  arch  on  the 
road  leading  from  Milan  to  Simplon.  In  the  Piazza  di 
Castello  is  an  arena  built  by  Napoleon  I.  in  1806,  on  the 
model  of  the  amphitheatre  at  Rome.  The  principal 
among  the  institutions  of  M.  are  the  Brera  Palace,  for¬ 
merly  a  Jesuitical  college,  at  present  known  as  the  Pal¬ 
ace  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  which  has  a  library  of  140,000 
vols.,  besides  several  rare  collections,  and  the  Ambrosian 
College,  containing  a  library  of  95,000  vols.,  and  15,000 
MSS.  Attached  to  the  latter  is  also  a  gallery  of  paint¬ 
ings,  containing  several  fine  works  by  Titian,  Da  Vinci, 
Luini,  Albano,  Ac.,  and  sketches  by  Rafaelle,  Pietro  de 
Cortona,  and  Caravaggio.  Manuf.  Velvets,  silks,  rib¬ 
bons,  laces,  carpets,  glass,  paper,  Ac.  M.  is  the  centre 
of  the  silk-trade  of  N.  Italy,  and,  besides  an  extensive 
trade  in  rice  and  Parmesan  cheese,  is,  next  to  Venice, 
the  largest  book-mart  in  Italy.  M.  (anc.  Mediolanum), 
supposed  to  have  been  founded  by  the  Gauls,  was  an¬ 
nexed  to  the  Roman  dominions  by  Scipio  Nascica,  B.  C. 
191.  In  the  4th  cent.,  it  held  the  rank  of  sixth  city  of 
the  Roman  empire,  and  is  one  of  the  few  in  Italy  wiiich 
have  survived  the  devastations  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and 
brought  down  its  celebrity  to  modern  times,  lis  history 
is  identified  with  that  of  Lombardy  (q.  v.).  Pop. 
(1897)  about  300,000. 

Mil'ail,  in  Illinois,  a  post-town  of  Rock  Island  co.  Pop. 
(1897)  1,080. 

Milan,  in  Indiana,  a  township  of  Allen  co. 

— A  post-town  of  Ripley  co.,  about  70  m.  S.E.  oi  Indian¬ 
apolis. 

Milan,  in  Michigan,  a  post-village  of  Washtenaw  co., 
16  m.  S.  of  Ann  Arbor.  Pop.  (1894)  964. 

• — A  township  of  Monroe  co. 

Milan,  in  Missouri,  a  post-town,  cap.  of  Sullivan  co., 
about  21  m.  N.  of  La  Clede.  Pop.  (1897)  1,330. 

Milan,  in  New  Hampshire,  a  post-town  of  Coos  co. 

Milan,  in  New  Pork,  a  village  of  Cayuga  co.,  abt  21  m. 
S.  by  E.  of  Auburn. 

— A  post-township  of  Dutchess  co. 

Milan,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  and  township  of  Erie  co., 
abt.  103  m.  N.  by  E.  of  Columbus. 

Milan,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village  of  Bradford  co., 
on  the  Susquehanna  River,  abt.  12  in.  above  Towanda. 

Milanese',  n.  sing,  and  pi.  ( Geog .)  A  native  or  inhab¬ 
itant  of  Milan,  Italy;  —  plurally,  the  collective  people 
of  Milan,  Italy. 

— a.  (Geog.)  Having  reference,  or  pertaining  to  Milan,  or 
to  its  inhabitants. 

Milazzo,  or  Melazzo,  (me-lat'so,)  a  town  of  Italy,  in 
Sicily,  prov.  of  Messina,  18  m.  from  Messina,  25  m.  S.W. 
of  Cape  Faro.  It  is  principally  distinguished  for  its  forti¬ 
fications,  being  so  strong  by  nature  and  art,  that  it  may 
be  considered  as  the  “Gibraltar”  of  Sicily.  Thecitadelis 
situated  on  a  high  promontory  320  feet  above  the  sea. 
Beneath  it  is  a  spacious  grotto,  called  the  Cave  of  Ulys¬ 
ses.  Pop.  13,000.  —  The  Gulp  of  M.  extends  16  in.  E. 
of  the  town,  and  has  been  the  theatre  of  some  important 
naval  conflicts,  both  in  ancient  and  modern  times. 

Mil'ltridg-e,  in  Maine,  a  township  of  Washington 
co. 

Milch,  a.  [A.  S.  melee,  milk.  See  Milk.]  Furnishing  or 
yielding  milk  —  said  of  certain  mammiferous  beasts; 
as,  a  milch  cow,  a  milch  goat.  —  Soft ;  tender ;  compas¬ 
sionate;  merciful. 

Mihl,  a.  [ A.S.,  D.,  Fris.,  Ger.,  Swed.,  and  Dan.  mild ;  Icel. 
mildr.  F’roin  the  root  of  Melt,  q.  «.]  Melting;  soft; 
gently  and  agreeably  affecting  the  senses;  not  violent  ; 
as,  a  mild  temperature,  a  mild  air,  a  mild  light.  —  Not 
acrid,  pungent,  corrosive,  or  drastic;  mollifying:  leni¬ 
tive;  assuasive;  not  sharp,  acid,  tart,  sour,  or  bitter; 
moderately  sweet  or  pleasant  to  the  taste;  mellow;  de¬ 
mulcent  ;  as,  a  mild  aperient,  mild  ale,  a  mild  cata¬ 
plasm,  Ac.  —  Tender  anil  gentle  in  temper  or  disposi¬ 
tion;  kind;  compassionate;  melting  with  tenderness  or 
sympathy;  pitiful;  merciful;  clement;  indulgent;  not 
harsh,  severe,  or  cruel.  —  Placid  ;  gentle  ;  meek  and 
benevolent  of  aspect;  not  exhibiting  sternness,  harsh¬ 
ness,  or  severity ;  as,  a  mild  manner,  a  mild  physiognomy. 

(Note.  Mild  is  frequently  employed  in  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  self-explanatory  compound  words;  as,  mi/d-feat- 
ured,  imM-spoken,  rai'M-tempered,  Ac.) 

Mildew,  ( mil'du ,)  n.  [A.  S.  mildeaw;  Ger.  mehlthau, 
rust  on  corn.]  (Agric.  and  Hort.)  The  name  given  to 
a  particular  mouldy  appearance  on  the  leaves  of  plants, 
produced  by  innumerable  minute  fungi,  which,  if  not 
checked  in  their  growth,  occasion  the  decay  and  death 
of  the  parts  on  which  they  grow,  and  sometimes  of  the 
entire  plant.  It  is  common  on  wheat  and  on  the  hop, 
and  in  gardens  on  the  leaves  of  the  peach,  the  nectarine, 
and  other  fruit-trees.  The  causes  favorable  to  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  mildew  are  a  rich  soil  and  a  moist  atmosphere, 
without  a  free  circulation  of  air  or  sunshine;  or  some¬ 
times  an  excessive  dryness,  which  checks  the  action  of 
the  natural  functions  of  the  vegetable  organs.  In  agri¬ 
culture,  this  parasitical  disease  is  generally  considered 
irremediable;  but  in  gardening  it  may  be  checked  by 
the  application  of  sulphur,  in  the  form  of  powder,  to  the 
leaves  covered  by  the  fungi,  this  being  found  to  destroy 
them  without  greatly  injuring  the  leaf. 

— v.  a.  To  taint  with  mildew. 

— v.  n.  To  become  tainted  with  mildew. 

Mildly,  adv.  Meltingly;  gently;  tenderly;  compas¬ 
sionately  ;  softly ;  not  sternly,  harshly,  roughly,  or 
violently. 


Mild'ness,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  mild;  softness; 
gentleness;  tenderness;  mercy;  clemency;  compassion; 
as,  mildness  of  temper  or  disposition.  —  The  quality  that 
soothes  or  affects  the  senses  pleasantly;  agreeableness 
of  condition;  temperateness;  moderate  state ;  —  opposed 
to  harshness ;  as,  the  mildness  of  the  weather,  mildness 
of  a  liquor,  Ac. 

Mile,  n.  [A.  S.  mil,  mila;  Lat.  mille,  a  thousand,  mille 
passuum,  a  thousand  paces,  a  mile.  Among  the  Romans, 
a  measure  of  a  thousand  paces,  each  five  feet.]  A  meas¬ 
ure  of  length,  equal  to  8  furlongs,  320  rods,  1,760  yards, 
or  5,280  feet.  The  following  table,  given  on  the  author¬ 
ity  of  Kelly’s  Cambist,  shows  the  length  of  the  modern 
mile,  and  also  the  league,  of  various  countries,  and  their 
relation  to  the  English  statute  mile : 


Yards.  Stat.  m. 

Modern  Roman  mile .  1,628  '925 

English  statute  mile .  1,760  1  000 

Tuscan  mile .  1,808  1.027 

Ancient  Scottish  mile .  1,984  1-127 

Irish  mile .  2,240  1-273 

French  posting  league  (4  kilom.) .  4,374  2-485 

Spanish  judicial  league .  4,635  2  634 

Portuguese  league .  6,760  3-841 

German  short  mile .  6,859  3-897 

Flanders  league .  6,864  3-900 

Spanish  common  league .  7,416  4-214 

Prussian  mile .  8,237  4-680 

Danish  mile .  8,244  4-684 

Dantzic  mile  .  8.475  4-815 

Hungarian  mile .  9,113  5-178 

Swiss  mile .  9.153  5-201 

German  long  mile .  10,126  5‘753 

Hanoverian  mile .  11,559  6-568 

Swedish  mile .  11,700  6  648 


According  to  the  same  authority,  the  Arabian  mile  is 
2,148  yards,  the  Persian  parsang  6,086  yards,  the  Russian 
verst  1,167  yards,  and  the  Turkish  berri  1,826  yards. 
The  English  geographical  mile  is  l-60th  of  a  degree  of 
latitude,  or  about  2,025  yards.  The  geographical  league 
of  England  and  France  is  3  such  miles,  or  6,075  yards; 
aud  the  German  geographical  mile  is  equal  to  4  English 
geographical  miles,  or  8,100  yards. 

M  ile'ag-e,  (sometimes  Milage,)  n.  Fees  paid  for  travel¬ 
ling,  as  so  much  per  mile  ;  specifically,  in  the  U.  States, 
an  allowance  made  to  members  of  Congress  to  defray 
the  cost  of  their  journeys  to  and  from  Washington. 

Omstructive  mileage,  in  the  U.  States,  an  allowance 
made  for  supposed  journeys  to  and  from  the  national 
capital,  as  when  an  extra  session  is  called,  Ac. 

Mile  Creek,  in  Kansas,  a  township  of  Washington 
co. 

Mile'-post,  Mile'-stone,  n.  A  post  or  stone  set  at 

the  roadside  to  mark  the  distance  or  space  of  a  mile. 

Mile'-run,  n.  In  railroad  accounts,  a  unit  of  work;  — 
otherwise  called  train-mile. 

Mile*,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  township  of  Centre  coun¬ 
ty. 

Miles'linrg,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-borough  of  Centre 
co.,  abt.  87  m.  N.W.  of  Harrisburg. 

M i lesion,  ( mi-le'zhan ,)  n.  (Anc.  Geog.)  A  native  or 
inhabitant  of  the  former  city  of  Miletus,  Asia  Minor.  — 

A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Ireland,  so  styled  from  their 
reputed  descent  from  Milesius,  a  king  of  Spain,  whose 
sons  subjugated  the  island,  1300  b.  c. ;  as,  a  hot-headed 
Milesian. 

— a.  (Anc.  Geog.)  Belonging,  or  having  reference  to  the 
ancient  city  of  Miletus,  or  its  inhabitants. 

(Irish  Hist.)  Traditionally  descended  from  King  Mi¬ 
lesius,  or  relating  to  his  reputed  descendants;  as,  the 
Milesian  race. 

Miles  River,  in  Maryland,  flows  into  Chesapeake  Bay 
from  Talbot  co. 

Miles'lown,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  former  village  of  Phil¬ 
adelphia  co.,  now  included  within  the  chartered  limits 
of  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  about  7  m.  N.  of  the  State- 
House. 

Miletus.  (Anc. Geog.)  An  ancient  city  of  Asia  Minor, 
on  the  confines  of  Caria,  south  of  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Meander.  This  city,  supposed  to  have  been  peopled  by 
Carians  at  an  early  period,  passed  through  the  hands  of 
several  tribes,  and  was  seized  by  the  Ionians,  who  mas¬ 
sacred  all  the  women.  Gold  coins  are  said  to  have  been 
struck  here  B.  c.  800.  The  inhabitants  carried  on  a  war 
against  the  Lydians.  B.  c.  623-612.  They  rose  against 
the  Persians  B.  C.  500,  and  after  sustaining  several  de¬ 
feats,  their  city  was  taken  B.  c.  494,  and  the  inhabitants 
were  carried  to  Ampe,  on  the  banks  of  the  Tigris.  M. 
regained  its  independence  after  the  battle  of  Mycale, 

B.  c.  479,  and  soon  after  joined  the  Athenians.  Alex¬ 
ander  III.  (the  Great)  took  the  city  by  assault,  B.  c.  334. 

It  was  visited  by  the  apostle  Paul  (Acts  xx.  17),  who 
summoned  the  elders  of  the  Church  of  Ephesus  to  meet 
him  here  in  April,  A.  D.  56,  and  was  an  early  see  of  the 
Christian  Church.  It  was  destroyed  by  the  Turks. 

Milfoil,  ra.  [I>at.  millefolium,  a  thousand  leaves —  1 

mille,  a  thousand,  and  folium,  a  leaf.  See  Foil.]  (Bot.)  ) 
One  of  the  English  names  of  the  Yarrow  (Achillea  mille¬ 
folium), a.  bitter  European  herb,  whose  leaves  have  been 
used  medicinally. 

Mil'ford,  in  England.  See  Milford  Haven. 

Milford.  in  Connecticut,  a  post-village  and  township  I 
of  New  Haven  county,  about  10  miles  S.W.  of  New 
Haven. 

Mil'ford,  in  Delaware,  a  hundred  of  Kent  coun-  I 
ty. 

—A  post-borough  of  Kent  county,  about  21  m.  S.S.E.  of 
Dover. 

Mil'ford,  in  Illinois,  a  post-village  and  township  of 
Iroquois  county,  about  140  miles  E.N.E.  of  Spring- 
field. 
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Mil  ford,  in  Illinois,  a  village  of  Kendall  co.,  abt.  oi  m. 
S.W.  of  Chicago. 

^A  village  of  Winnebago  co.,  about  90  miles  W.N.W.  of 
Chicago. 

Mil  ford  ,  in  Indiana,  a  village  of  Decatur  co.,  abt.  8  m. 
W.  of  Qreetisburg. 

— A  post-village  of  Kosciusco  co.,  abt.  126  m.  N.  by  E.  of 
Indianapolis. 

■ — A  township  of  La  Grange  co. 

—  A  village  of  Warren  co.,  abt.  14  in.  N.  of  Williamsport. 

Mil'ford,  in  Iowa,  a  village  of  Appanoose  co.,  abt.  7  m. 
S.E  of  Centreville. 

— A  village  of  Clarke  co.,  abt.  50  m.  S.S.W.  of  Des  Moines. 

— A  township  of  Crawford  co. 

— A  township  of  Story  co. 

Mil'ford,  in  Kentucky,  a  post  village  of  Bracken  co., 
abt.  20  m.  W.S.W.  of  Marysville. 

Mil'ford,  in  Maine,  a  post-township  of  Milford  coun¬ 
ty. 

Mil'ford,  in  Massachusetts,  a  post-village  and  town¬ 
ship  of  Worcester  county,  about  34  miles  S.W.  of  Bos¬ 
ton. 

Mil'ford,  in  Michigan,  a  post-village  and  township 
of  Oakland  county,  about  33  miles  north-west  of  De¬ 
troit. 

Mil'ford,  in  Minnesota,  a  post-township  of  Brown 
co. 

Mil'ford,  in  New  Hampshire,  a  post-village  and  town¬ 
ship  of  Hillsborough  county,  about  29  miles  S.  by  W. 
of  Concord. 

Mil'ford,  in  New  Jersey,  a  post-village  of  Hunterdon 
co.,  on  the  Delaware  River,  20  m.  above  Lambertville. 

— A  village  of  Mercer  co., abt.  16  m.  E.  of  Trenton. 

Mil'ford,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  and  township  of 
Otsego  co.,  abt.  70  m.  Wr.  of  Albany. 

Mil'ford,  in  Ohio,  a  township  of  Butler  co. 

—A  p.-v.of  Clermont  co.,abt.  14  m.  E.N.E.  of  Cincinnati. 

— A  township  of  Defiance  co. 

— A  township  of  Knox  co. 

Mil'ford,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  township  of  Bucks  co. 

— A  township  of  Juniata  co. 

— A  post-borough  and  township,  cap.  of  Pike  co.,  abt.  160 
m.  E.N.E.  of  Harrisburg. 

—A  village  and  township  of  Somerset  co.,  abt.  7  m.  S.W. 
of  Somerset. 

Mil'ford,  in  Texas,  a  post-village  of  Ellis  co.,  abt.  150 
m.  N.N.E.  of  Austin. 

Mil  ford,  in  Virginia,  a  post-village  of  Caroline  co., 
abt.  38  m.  N.  of  Richmond. 

Milford.  in  Wisconsin,  a  post-village  and  township  of 
Jefferson  co. 

Milford,  in  W.  Virginia,  a  village  of  Harrison  co.,  abt. 
7  m.  S.  by  W.  of  Clarksburg.  —  A  village  of  Preston  co., 
between  Brandonvilie  and  Fishing  Creek. 

Milford  Centre,  in  New  York,  a  village  of  Otsego 
co.,  abt.  15  m.  S.  of  Cooperstowu. 

Milford  Centre,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Union  co., 
abt.  30  m.  N.W.  of  Columbus. 

Mil'ford  Ha  ven,  an  extensive  basin  or  inlet  of  the 
sea,  in  S.  Wales,  co.  of  Pembroke:  St.  Ann’s  Head,  at  its 
N.E.  extremity,  being  in  Lat.  51°  41'  N.,  Lon.  5°  10'  25" 
W.  It  is  15  m.  long,  and  2  m.  in  average  breadth,  and 
is  one  of  the  most  capacious  as  well  as  safest  harbors  in 
the  British  dominions.  The  entrance  is  about  1%  m. 
wide,  and  may  be  entered  without  a  pilot  by  night  as 
well  as  by  day.  The  English  govt,  has  a  great  naval 
dockyard  here. 

Mil'liatl,  or  Mil'lan.a  town  of  France,  dept,  of  A  vey- 
ron,  on  the  Tarne,  30  in.  S.E.  of  Rodez.  Manuf.  Sjlk 
twist,  chamois-leather,  and  leather  gloves. 

Milia'ria,  n.  |Lat.,  from  milium,  millet-seed.]  (Med.) 
A  disease  attended  by  an  eruption  resembling  millet- 
seed;  miliary  fever. 

Miliary,  (mil'ya-ri,)  a.  [Fr .  miliar e  ;  Lat.  miliarius, 
pertaining  to  milium,  millet.]  (Med.)  Accompanied 
with  an  eruption  resembling  millet-seeds;  as,  miliary 
fever. 

Miliary  glands.  (Physiol.)  The  serbaceous  glands  of 
the  cuticle  of  the  body. 

Milio'la,  n.  [From  Lat.  milium,  millet.]  (Pal.)  An 
extinct  mollusc,  or  zoophyte,  which  has  left  its  small 
foraminiferous  multi  locular  shell  in  great  numbers  in 
the  strata  of  many  quarries  in  the  neighborhood  of  Paris. 

Mil'iolite,  n.  [From  Lat.  milium,  millet,  and  Or.  lithos, 
stone.]  (Pal.)  A  fossil  shell  of  the  genus  Miliola. 

Mil  itant,  a.  [Lat.  militans ,  from  milito,  to  serve  as 
a  soldier,  from  miles,  miiitis,  a  soldier.]  Serving  as  a 
soldier;  combating;  fighting;  engaged  in  warfare. 
a  Against  foul  fiends  they  aid  us  militant."— Spenser. 

Church  militant,  a  term  applied  to  the  Christian 
Church  on  earth,  which  is  supposed  to  be  engaged  in  a 
continual  contest  against  error,  atheism,  and  infidelity, 
as  well  as  against  more  material  enemies  ;  — it  is  thus 
distinguished  from  the  Church  triumphant  in  heaven. 

Mil'itantly,  adv.  In  a  militant  manner,  (r.) 

Mil  itarily,  adv.  In  a  military  or  soldier-like  manner. 

Mil'itary,  a.  [Fr.  militaire,  from  Lat.  militaris  — 
miles,  miiitis,  a  soldier.]  Pertaining  or  having  refer¬ 
ence  to  soldiers,  to  arms,  or  to  warlike  operations;  hav¬ 
ing  concern  with  martial  affairs ;  as,  a  military  parade 
or  review,  military  discipline,  Ac. 

'*  In  coats  of  mail  and  military  pride.”— Milton. 

— Eugaged  in  martial  service ;  bred,  trained,  or  accus¬ 
tomed  to  the  use  of  arms;  as,  a  military  man.  —  War¬ 
like;  martial;  becoming  or  befitting  a  soldier  ;  hs,  mil¬ 
itary  courage  or  virtue.  —  Derived  from  martial  service; 
resulting  from,  or  obtained  by  service  as  a  soldier  ;  as, 
military  glory  or  renown.  —  Performed,  effected,  or 
made  by  soldiers;  as,  “ military  election  or  recognition.” 
(Bacon.)  —  Conformable  to  the  articles  of  war ;  accord¬ 


ing  to  the  rules  and  regulations,  or  manners  and  cus¬ 
toms  of  armies  or  militia  ;  as,  the  course  of  action  taken 
by  the  commanding  officer  was  not  military. 

— n.  The  whole  body  of  troops ;  soldiers  taken  collec¬ 
tively;  an  army;  soldiery;  militia;  as,  the  military 
were  called  out. 

Mil'itary,  in  Iowa,  a  twp.  of  Winneshiek  co. 

Mil'itary  Front'ier,  a  long  narrow  tract  of  country, 
belonging  to  Austria,  extending  from  the  Adriatic 
through  Illyria,  Croatia,  Slavonia,  Hungary,  and  Tran¬ 
sylvania,  and  forming  the  defensive  barrier  of  Austria 
on  the  Turkish  frontier;  area,  12,453  sq.  miles.  I'op. 
1,111,014. 

Military  Schools,  establishments  in  which  soldiers 
are  instructed,  or  youths  educated  for  the  army.  The 
soldier  schools  of  Prussia  belong  to  the  first  of  these 
classes,  and  are  the  most  remarkable;  they  are  estab¬ 
lished  in  every  regiment  or  batallion,  and  in  them  the 
privates  are  taught  the  rudimentary  branches  of  educa¬ 
tion,  and  sometimes  singing.  Military  schools  of  a  sim¬ 
ilar  kind  exist  in  the  British,  Austrian,  and  other  Euro¬ 
pean  armies.  Institutions  of  the  second  class,  intended 
for  the  education  of  officers,  have  been  in  existence 
since  the  days  of  antiquity,  and  now  form  an  indispen¬ 
sable  part  of  the  military  system  of  all  great  nations. 
Louis  XV.  founded  the  first  military  school  in  France  in 
1761 ;  it  had  500  pupils,  all  of  whom  were  young  noble¬ 
men.  In  1803,  Bonaparte  founded  the  celebrated  school 
of  St.  Cyr,  which  still  retains  the  principal  features  of 
its  first  organization.  Before  the  Seven  Years’  war, 
the  French  had  established  artillery  schools  in  every 
town  where  a  regiment  of  that  arm  was  garrisoned.  In 
Prussia,  the  education  of  officers  is  provided  for  by  high 
schools  for  each  arm  in  every  division  of  the  army  ;  and 
by  the  Royal  Military  School,  founded  by  Frederick 
flie  Great,  to  which  the  most  deserving  young  officers 
are  admitted  from  the  line.  In  this  country,  the  well- 
known  military  academy  of  West  Point,  founded  in  1802, 
stands  in  the  first  rank  of  the  institutions  of  its  kind. 
Cadets  are  admitted  on  the  recommendation  of  mem¬ 
bers  of  Congress  and  the  President.  The  number  of 
cadets  is  limited  to  250.  The  education  and  subsistence 
are  gratuitous,  but  the  graduates  are  expected  to  spend 
eight  years  in  the  public  service. 

M  ilitate,  v.n.  [Lat.  milito,  militatus.  See  Militant.] 
To  oppose ;  to  contend  hostilely  or  inconsistently;  to 
be  or  to  act  in  opposition ;  —  preceding  against  and  with. 
rt  These  .  .  .  great  names  militate  against  each  other.” — Burke. 

Militia,  (mi-itsh'ya,)  n.  [Lat.,  from  miiitis,  soldier.] 
A  force  of  irregular  infantry  and  artillery  in  a  state  en¬ 
rolled  for  discipline,  but  not  engaged  in  active  service 
except  in  cases  of  emergency,  ami  in  such  cases  em¬ 
ployed  exclusively  in  home-service ;  the  national  citizen- 
soldiery,  as  distinguished  from  the  regular  forces,  or 
standing  army.  In  France,  they  bear  the  denomination 
of  Garde  Nationale  (National  Guards) ;  in  Germany,  that 
of  Landsturm.  In  the  U.  S.,  M.  was  established  by  Act 
of  Congress,  1792,  providing  that  all  able-bodied  white 
male  citizens  between  the  ages  of  18  and  45,  except 
officers  of  government,  members  of  Congress,  mariners  in 
service,  and  certain  others,  shall  be  enrolled  and  arranged 
into  brigades,  regiments,  companies,  Ac., according  to  the 
regulations  of  the  legislatures  of  the  different  States. 
They  were  to  furnish  themselves  with  muskets,  ball- 
cartridges,  Ac.,  at  their  own  expense,  but  the  general 
government  was  to  provide  ordnance  and  field-artillery. 
Various  alterations  have  been  made  in  the  general  law 
from  time  to  time,  and  many  sorts  of  persons  have  been 
exempted  from  militia  duty  by  statute;  but  its  funda¬ 
mental  provisions,  requiring  the  appearance  under  arms 
at  specfic  times  of  all  citizens  between  certain  ages,  re¬ 
main  unchanged.  The  un-uniformed  M.  are,  in  general, 
subject  to  no  military  duty  whatever,  except  in  case  of 
insurrection,  war,  invasion,  or  to  prevent  invasion.  In 
most  of  the  States,  however,  compulsory  enrolment  has 
gradually  given  place  to  the  volunteer  system.  In  time 
of  rebellion,  insurrection,  or  invasion,  the  President  of 
the  U.  States  has  power  to  call  out  the  M.  of  such  States 
as  he  may  deem  expedient,  and  to  keep  them  under 
arms  6  months  ;  but  the  call  must  be  made  through  the 
several  governors,  who  are  to  judge  whether  it  is  justi¬ 
fied  by  the  condition  of  affairs,  and  may  refuse  to  sanc¬ 
tion  it  if  they  think  proper. 

Mili'tiaman,  n. ;  pi.  Militiamen.  One  who  serves  in 
the  militia;  a  private  citizen-soldier. 

Mil'iiim,  n.  [Celtic  mil,  a  pebble,  alluding  to  its  hard 
turgid  fruit.]  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants,  order  Grami- 
nacese.  They  are  chiefly  perennial  herbs.  The  most 
familiar  species  are  M.  effusum,  the  Spreading  Millet 
Grass,  found  in  woods  from  Pennsylvania  to  Canada,  and 
M.pungens,  the  Dwarf  Millet  Grass,  growing  through¬ 
out  the  N.  States  generally. 

Milk,  n.  [A.S.  melee ;  Ger.  milch.]  (Chem.)  An  opaque 
whitish  secretion  peculiar  to  the  females  of  the  class  Mam¬ 
malia,  or  those  animals  which  feed  their  young  from  their 
teats.  Milk  differs  as  procured  from  various  animals, 
but  its  general  characteristics  are  the  same  in  all.  The 
most  familiar  variety  is  that  of  the  cow.  Milk  may  be 
looked  upon  as  a  serous  fluid,  holding  in  suspension 
minute  white  globules,  composed  of  casein  and  fatty 
matter.  W’hen  examined  microscopically,  these  globules 
are  found  to  have  a  diameter  of  -00039  inch.,  and  to  dis¬ 
appear  on  the  addition  of  a  solution  of  potash.  (Ras- 
pail.)  According  to  the  researches  of  Professor  Nasse, 
of  Marburg,  milk  is  thus  constituted:  —  1st,  Smooth, 
homogeneous,  transparent  oil-globules,  and  large  oil- 
globules,  also,  the  common  milk-globules;  2d,  cream 
globules,  distinguished  by  their  facette-like  appearance ; 
3d,  granulated  yellow  corpuscles;  4th,  the  lamella  of 
the  epithelium ;  5tli,  the  more  or  less  turbid  medium 
in  which  the  four  preceding  kinds  of  corpuscles  are  sus¬ 


pended.  When  milk  is  allowed  to  stand  for  some  timet 
it  undergoes  spontaneous  changes,  a  thick  yellowish 
substance,  called  cream,  collects  on  the  surface,  and  the 
milk  beneath  becomes  thinner,  and  of  a  pale-bluish 
color.  Butter,  buttermilk,  and  cream-cheese,  are  made 
from  cream  by  processes  which  will  be  found  described 
under  the  articles  on  Butter  and  Cream.  Milk  from 
which  butter  has  been  taken  also  undergoes  sponta¬ 
neous  changes ;  it  becomes  much  sourer,  and  congeals 
into  a  mass  of  the  consistency  of  jelly.  The  fermenta¬ 
tion  of  this  coagulated  mass  is  hastened  by  heat;  and 
when  certain  substances  are  added,  it  very  rapidly  takes 
place.  Thus,  acids  and  spirits  of  wine  curdle  it,  as  it  is 
called  ;  but  the  most  powerful  coagulator  in  use  is  a  de¬ 
coction  from  the  stomach  of  animals,  especially  that  of 
a  calf,  called  rennet.  After  being  thus  treated,  if  the 
whole  is  put  into  a  bag  and  squeezed,  a  thin  fluid  is  forced 
out,  and  a  tough  whitish  matter  is  left  behind;  the  lat¬ 
ter  substance  is  called  curd,  and  the  former  whey.  See 
Cheese.  According  to  Berzelius,  the  specific  gravity  of 
milk  is  1-033;  that  of  cream,  1-204 ;  and  their  composi¬ 


tion  is : 

Skimmed  Milk. 

Water, .  92875 

Caseous  matter,  or  curd,  with  a  trace  of 

butter, .  28-00 

Sugar  of  milk, .  36-00 

Ilydrochlorate  and  phosphate  of  potash,..  1-95 
Lactic  acid,  acetate  of  potash,  and  a  trace 

of  lactate  of  iron, .  6  00 

Earthy  phosphates, .  -30 


1000  00 

Cream. 

Water, .  92000 

Curd, . . .  35-00 

Butter, .  45-00 


100000 

The  statements  respecting  the  composition  of  human 
milk  are  much  at  variance,  owing,  probably,  to  the  dif¬ 
ficulty  of  obtaining  it  in  sufficient  quantity  for  analysis, 
and  also  from  its  mutability  in  regard  to  the  relative 
proportions  of  the  component  parts.  Its  specific  gravity, 
however,  appears  to  vary  between  1-020  and  1-025;  and 
its  solid  contents,  according  to  Meggenliofer,  vary  be¬ 
tween  11  and  12-5  percent.  The  milk  of  cows  and  other 
animals  is  very  much  used  as  food,  and  is  very  impor¬ 
tant  as  a  constituent  of  diet  even  among  adults.  It  is 
also  valuable  as  a  food  for  invalids,  especially  those  who 
have  a  consumptive  tendency.  In  some  cases  of  poison¬ 
ing  by  metallic  salts,  such  as  corrosive  sublimate,  sul¬ 
phate  of  copper,  Ac.,  milk  is  used  as  an  antidote.  A 
very  important  industry  has  been  established  with  the 
object  of  condensing  and  preserving  milk.  The  first  ef¬ 
forts  were  directed  to  the  preparation  of  “  desiccated 
milk.”  The  milk  was  evaporated  to  a  low  temperature, 
and  a  little  sugar  added  when  the  process  of  evaporation 
was  nearly  completed ;  the  residue  was  pulverized,  and 
constituted  a  yellowish-white  powder,  which  dissolved 
for  the  greater  part  in  hot  water.  The  solution  resem¬ 
bled  milk,  and  answered  very  well  when  fresh  milk 
could  not  be  obtained,  as  on  shipboard.  It  could  be  pre¬ 
served  with  care  in  closed  bottles  for  several  months. 
It  was  found  necessary  to  remove  a  portion  of  the  cream 
before  evaporation,  as  otherwise  the  product  soon  ac¬ 
quired  a  taste  and  smell  of  rancid  butter.  Its  imper¬ 
fect  solubility  in  water,  and  its  deficiency  in  the  agree¬ 
able  taste  of  fresh  milk,  prevented  its  extensive  intro¬ 
duction.  The  condensation  of  milk  did  not  become  a 
success  till  the  introduction  of  the  vacuum-pan,  which^ 
makes  it  possible  to  boil  it  down  very  rapidly  at  a  very 
low  temperature — below  160°  F. — thus  preserving  its 
flavor  unimpaired.  This  is  an  American  industry,  and 
has  been  introduced  into  Europe  by  American  com¬ 
panies.  Condensed  milk  is  now  manufactured  in  the 
United  States,  Switzerland,  Germany,  England,  and 
Irelaud. 

(Med.)  Milk,  as  an  article  of  diet,  is  of  the  utmost  im¬ 
portance  to  the  young,  and  often  of  great  service  to  the 
invalid  and  convalescent;  though  in  some  constitutions 
inadmissible,  on  account  of  the  quantity  of  oil  or  butter 
it  contains.  Much  of  this  objection,  however,  may  al¬ 
ways  be  overcome  by  taking  the  precaution  of  skimming 
off  a  portion  of  its  cream  before  using  it  as  loud.  In 
all  cases  where  it  is  necessary  to  feed  the  patient  with 
a  good  sustaining  food,  without  the  risk  of  inflammatory 
action  or  excitement  succeeding,  a  milk  diet  is  the  best 
regimen  that  can  be  adopted,  especially  in  all  diseases 
affecting  the  respiratory  organs,  or  inflammations  of 
the  stomach,  bowels,  bladder,  or  kidneys.  It  is  also  of 
great  benefit  after  spitting  of  blood,  or  any  active  hem¬ 
orrhage,  while  in  gout  it  is  of  the  highest  importance 
as  a  dietetic  agent.  Thediseases  of  infancy  and  childhood, 
in  which  a  milk  diet  is  of  the  utmost  consequence,  are 
mesenteric  diseases,  scrofulous  habits  of  body,  spinal 
affections,  epileptic  fits,  and  enlarged  glands,  or  what¬ 
ever  indicates  a  strumous  taint  of  the  blood.  For  such 
purposes,  when  cow’s  milk  is  too  rich,  even  if  denuded 
of  a  part  of  its  cream,  it  may  be  often  made  wholesome 
and  digestible  by  adding  one-third  of  lime-water  to  two- 
thirds  of  milk.  When,  from  the  loss  of  her  own  milk, 
or  from  sickness,  the  mother  is  unable  to  suckle  her  in¬ 
fant,  asses’  milk,  as  agreeing  more  nearly  to  human 
milk  than  any  other  kind,  is  the  article  usually  em¬ 
ployed  as  the  source  of  nutrition  for  the  child.  In 
countries  where  neither  cows  nor  asses  are  to  be  met 
with,  recourse  must  be  had  to  goat’s  milk,  which,  con¬ 
taining  less  caseine  and  more  sugar  than  cows’,  is  very 
well  suited  both  for  infants  and  invalids,  and  is  but  a 
shade  less  nutritious  than  asses’  milk. 
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Milk,  v.  a.  To  draw  or  press  milk  from,  as  by  the  hand 
or  mouth  ;  to  draw  off  the  milk  from. 

”  I  have  given  suck,  and  know 

How  tender  'tis  to  love  the  babe  that  milks  me.”  —  Shaks. 

— To  extract  or  draw  from  the  breasts,  teats,  or  udder ;  as, 
to  milk  a  cow.  —  To  furnish  with  milk;  to  add  milk  to; 
to  mix  milk  with. 

Milk'er,  n.  One  who  milks;  also,  one  who,  or  that 
which,  yields  milk;  as,  that  cow  is  a  good  milker. 

"  His  kine  with  swelling  udders  ready  stand, 

And  lowing  for  the  pail  invite  the  milker's  hand."  — Dryden. 

Milk-re  ver,  n.  (Med.)  The  fever  which  precedes  or 
accompanies  the  secretion  of  milk  in  women  recently 
delivered.  It  comes  on  generally  about  the  third  day 
after  delivery,  and  is  characterized  by  quick  pulse;  in¬ 
creased  heat;  redness  of  face ;  diminution  or  temporary 
suspension  of  the  lochial  discharge ;  tumefaction  or  ten¬ 
sion  of  the  breasts.  It  commonly  terminates  in  24 
hours,  and  often  with  profuse  perspiration.  It  requires 
the  use  of  antiphlogistics,  with  dry  diet. 

Milk'ily,  adv.  Lacteally  ;  after  the  manner  of  milk. 

Milk'iness,  n.  Softness  of  quality,  like  that  of  milk ; 
approach  to  the  nature  or  appearance  of  milk. 

”  Thy  balmy,  even  temper,  and  milkiness  of  blood.”  —  Dryden. 

Milk'-li V erotl,  (-liv'urd,) a.  White-livered ;  cowardly ; 
faint-hearted :  timorous  ;  as,  a  “  milk-livered  man.”  Shak. 

Milk  -’.naitl.  n.  A  dairy-maid;  a  female  employed  in 
milking  cows. 

“  In  vain  the  milk-maid  tugs  an  empty  teat.”  — Dryden. 

Milk'-molnr,  a.  Belonging  or  having  reference  to 
the  molar  teeth  of  young  mammalia,  which  being  early 
shed,  give  place  to  others. 

— n.  A  molar  tooth  shed  by  a  young  mammal,  and  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  a  pre-molar. 

Milk'-piineli,  n.  (Drinks.)  A  mixture  of  spirits 
and  milk,  sweetened  and  spiced. 

Milk  Kiver,  rises  on  the  E.  slope  of  the  Rocky  Moun¬ 
tains,  in  British  N.  America,  and  flowing  a  general  E. 
course  for  abt.  150  m.,  turns  S.E.  and  enters  Montana 
Territory  in  the  Blackfeet  Indian  region.  Thence  turn¬ 
ing  E.  again,  it  enters  the  Missouri  River  abt.  100  m. 
above  Fort  Union. 

Milk'-sickness,  n.  (Med.)  A  disease  occasionally 
observed  in  some  of  the  Western  States,  which  affects 
both  men  and  cattle,  but  chiefly  the  latter.  It  is  attrib¬ 
uted  in  cattle  to  something  eaten  or  drank  by  them ; 
and  in  man,  to  the  eating  of  the  flesh  of  animals  labor¬ 
ing  under  the  disease.  Owing  to  the  tremors  that  char¬ 
acterize  it  in  animals,  it  is  called  the  Trembles.  It  is 
endemic.  The  symptoms  are  vomiting,  purging,  ex¬ 
treme  nervous  agitation,  &c. ;  and  the  approved  indica¬ 
tions  of  treatment  appear  to  be  gentle  emetics  and  laxa¬ 
tives,  with  quiet,  and  mucilaginous  drinks. 

Milksop,  n.  A  piece  of  bread  sopped  in  milk ;  but, 
more  commonly,  a  soft,  effeminate,  feeble-minded,  fini¬ 
cal  man  ;  a  thin-blooded,  wishy-watery  kind  of  fellow  ;  a 
fribble. 

”  Give  him  port-wine  and  potent  sack  ; 

From  milksop  he‘11  start  up  raohack." — Prior. 

Milk'-tootli.  n. ;  pi.  Milk-teeth.  (Farriery.)  A 
small  fore-tooth  which  a  foal  cuts  when  about  three 
months  old,  and  casts  before  he  is  three  years  old. 

Milk-teeth  is  the  name  popularly  given  to  the  first 
complete  set  of  twenty  teeth  with  which  the  gums  of 
children  are  furnished,  and  which  usually  last  till  the 
twelfth  or  fourteenth  year,  when  they  are  succeeded  by 
the  permanent  set  of  thirty-two. 

Milk'-vessel,  n.  (Bot.)  One  of  the  canals  or  cavities 
formed  between  or  among  the  cells,  containing  a  milky 
juice. 

Milk'-vetch,  ra.  (Bot.)  The  common  name  of  the 
genus  Astragalus,  q.  v. 

Milk-wort,  n.  (Bot.)  See  Polygala. 

Milk'y,  a.  Made  of  milk  ;  consisting  of  milk  ;  lacteal. 
—  Resembling  milk  ;  as,  milky  sap.  —  Yielding  or  giv¬ 
ing  forth  milk. 

”  He  courts  the  milky  mothers  of  the  plains.”  — Roscommon. 

—Soft .  mild  ;  gentle  ;  tender  ;  timorous. 

“  Has  friendship  such  a  faint  and  milky  heart?  ”  —Shaks. 

Milky  Vetch,  n.  (Bot  )  See  Astragalus. 

Milk'y  Way,  or  Gal'axy,  n.  (Aslron.)  A  name 
given  to  a  broad,  luminous  belt  which  entirely  encir¬ 
cles  the  sky,  and,  like  the  stars,  makes  an  apparent 
revolution  around  the  heavens  once  a  year.  When 
examined  with  a  telescope,  it  is  found  to  be  produced 
by  the  blended  light  of  millions  of  self-shining  suns 
like  our  own,  which  is  also  a  distinguished  member  of 
the  celestial  stream.  Nearly  100,000,000  stars  are  visi¬ 
ble  in  it  with  our  mammoth  telescopes ;  but  a  photo¬ 
graph,  made  by  an  exposure  of  8  or  10  hours,  depicts  at 
least  ten  times  that  many.  The  statement  may  well 
cause  the  reader  to  pause,  and  reflect  on  what  a  mighty 
idea  is  presented  to  his  contemplation.  These  bodies 
are,  however,  very  unequally  distributed,  some  places 
being  so  packed  with  stars  as  to  require  a  high  magni¬ 
fication  to  see  them  individually,  it  is  estimated  that 
this  girdle  of  suns  contains  nine-tenths  of  all  the  stars 
visible  to  us  ;  and  if,  as  is  no  doubt  the  case,  every  one  is 
surrounded  with  a  train  of  attendant  planets  on  which 
sentient  beings  exist,  the  idea  of  the  number  becomes 
too  appalling  for  any  but  the  Creator  to  grasp.  Our  sun 
being  placed  near  the  center  (a  little  north)  of  the 
group  supposed  to  be  a  ring,  we  find  ourselves  sur¬ 
rounded  on  all  sides  with  stars,  whereas  if  we  were 
placed  at  its  margin,  instead  of  at  its  center,  the  stars 
would  all  appear  to  be  on  one  side.  There  are  many 
milky  ways  besides  ours  visible  with  the  telescope.  The  } 
great  nebula  in  Andromeda,  which  no  telescope  can 
resolve  into  stars,  but  which  the  spectroscope  declares 
to  be  a  cluster,  is  supposed  to  equal,  if  not' surpass,  in 


extent  our  well-known  milky  way.  It  certainly  resem¬ 
bles  it  in  shape.  It  is  one  of  the  six  nebula;  visible 
to  the  naked  eye.  The  unassisted  eye  takes  us  only 
one  step  toward  the  borderland  of  the  endless  universe. 
Then  the  telescope  takes  us  another  step,  but  there  its 
far-reaching  power  leaves  us.  Then  the  all-grasping 
photographic  camera  comes  to  our  aid,  and  carries  us 
one  step  farther.  Here  our  investigation  stops,  and  our 
reason  falters  beneath  the  crushing  weight  of  space 
without  limit  and  worlds  without  end — a  transcendent 
illustration  of  what  Omnipotence  has  done.  The  shape 
of  this  mighty  cluster  is  a  thin,  flat  ring,  whose  diam¬ 
eter  in  proportion  to  its  thickness  is  so  infinitely  great 
that  when  looking  at  it  with  the  naked  eye,  through 
its  thinnest  direction,  no  milkiness  is  seen,  for  we  are 
looking  through  it  and  beyond.  But  when  we  attempt 
to  fathom  its  diameter,  no  telescope  nor  camera  is 
adequate  to  the  task  ;  hence  the  blended  light  from  its 
countless  millions  of  stars.  There  are  many  dark 
patches,  called  “coal-sacks,”  which  look  as  though  we 
could  see  clear  through  it;  other  regions  are  inundated 
with  light,  which  the  telescope  resolves  into  stars ;  while 
other  similar  patches  are  not  resolvable  even  by  the 
camera.  The  camera,  with  an  exposure  of  8  to  10 
hours,  fills  the  negative  plate  with  stars  in  the  coal- 
sacks,  and  the  longer  the  exposure  the  more  stars  are 
recorded.  Starting  from  the  constellation  Cassiopeia, 
the  galaxy  passes  through  Cygnus,  where  it  divides 
into  two  parts,  one  passing  through  Vulpecula,  Aquillu, 
and  Sagittarius,  where  it  unites  with  the  other  passing 
through  Ophiuchus,  Scorpios,  Am,  Cruss,  Argo  Navis, 
Centaur,  Canis  Major,  Monoceros,  Orion,  Auriga,  and 
Perseus,  to  Cassiopeia.  As  to  the  stars  that  compose 
the  milky  way,  nothing  is  known,  with  the  single 
exception  of  Alpha  Centauri,  whose  parallax  has  been 
determined  (as  is  supposed)  with  some  approach  to 
accuracy.  Its  parallax  was  formerly  supposed  to  be 
one  second,  but  later  determinations  make  it  about 
three-fourths  of  a  second,  giving  a  distance  of 
24, 000, 000, 000, 000.  Its  light  must  travel  3 %  years  at 
the  speed  of  185,500  miles  a  second  in  order  to  reach 
us;  and  yet  we  call  it  our  nearest  stellar  neighbor. 

Mill,  n.  [Fr.  mills,  thousand.]  In  the  United  States 
a  fictitious  money  of  account,  being  equivalent  to  the 
tenth  part  of  a  cent,  or  the  thousandth  of  a  dollar. 


dig.  17b9. — WIND-MILL. 


Mill,  n.  [A.  S.  mylin,  miln ;  D .  molen  ;  Ger.  miihle ;  Ir. 
mulcau  ;  Fr.  moulin,  from  Lat.  mole,  molere(\  A  name 
applied  to  almost  all  machinery  consisting  of  wheel- 
work,  whether  intended  to  change  the  form  or  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  object  to  be  operated  upon.  Machines  of  this 
kind,  therefore,  take  their  name  from  the  processes  for 


Fig.  1790. — ancient  hand-mill. 


which  they  are  used — as  saw-mills,  stamping-mills, 
fulling-mills,  grinding-mills,  &c. ;  from  the  motive 
power — as  wind-mills  (Fig.  1789),  water-mills,  steam- 
"  mills, hand-mills,  &c. ;  or  from  the  material  operated  on 
— as  cotton-mills,  sugar-mills,  flour-mills,  oil-mills,  &c. 
We  shall  reduce  the  present  notice  to  the  flour-mill. 
Among  the  rudest  nations  the  grinding  of  corn  was 
done  by  pounding  it  between  two  stones.  With  the 
advance  of  art,  however,  a  simple  hand-mill  was  con¬ 
structed,  composed  of  an  immovable  nether  stone,  called 
the  mule,  and  an  upper  stone,  called  mvlos ,  put  in 
motion  by  the  hand.  These  mills  were  used  by  the 
Hebrews  (Fig.  1790)  and  Greeks  and  were  commonly 


worked  by  criminals  or  slaves.  Asses  were  afterward 
employed.  Water-mills  appeared  to  have  been  used  by 
the  Romans,  and  the  wind-mill  was  invented  in  the 
reign  of  Augustus.  Until  about  1875  the  oidinary  mill 
for  grinding  grain  was  Lonstructed  with  two  circular 
stones,  made  of  buhr-stone  (q.  v.),  placed  horizontally, 
furrowed  or  grooved — the  grooves  being  cut  perpen¬ 
dicularly  on  the  one  side,  and  with  a  slope  on  the  other. 
The  two  millstones  were  furrowed  exactly  alike ;  the 
sharp  edges  of  the  grooves  on  the  one  came  against 
those  on  the  other,  and  so  cut  the  grain  to  pieces.  Fig. 
1791  shows  a  section  of  a  flour-mill  reduced  to  its  simplest 
elements.  The  millstones  are  at  a,  the  lower  of  which 
is  firmly  fixed,  it  being  a  matter  of  importance  to  have 
this  done  securely:  and  the  upper  is  made  to  revolve 
on  a  shaft  w'hich  passes  up  through  the  lower  one,  at  a 
speed  of  one  hundred  revolutions  per  minute,  more  or 
less.  Motion  is  communicated  by  the  spur-wheel  b, 
which  is  driven  by  a  water-wheel  or  other  power.  The 
corn,  previously  cleaned,  is  supplied  to  the  millstones 
by  means  of  the  hopper  c,  connected  with  which  there  is 
a  valve  d,  for  regulating  the  supply.  Passing  through 
a  hole  in  the  center  of  the  upper  millstone,  it  comes  in 
between  the  two,  where  it  is  ground  and  thrown  out 
on  all  sides  by  means  of  the  centrifugal  force.  The 
millstones  are,  of  course,  enclosed,  and  the  flour  passes 
down  through  the  spout  e  to  the  worm  at  /,  which, 
while  it  cools  the  ground  corn,  carries  it  along  to  ele¬ 
vators,  g.  These  raise  it  up  to  the  floor,  on  which  the 
silk-dressing  machine,  h.  is  placed.  This  is  a  cylinder 
which  was  formerly  made  of  wire-cloth  of  various  de¬ 


grees  of  fineness,  and  consequently  separated  the  flour 
into  different  qualities  —  the  finest  passing  through  the 
first  portion,  the  second  passing  through  the  next,  and 
so  on  ;  but  no  part  of  it  large  enough  in  the  openings  to 
let  through  the  man,  which  passed  out  at  the  end,  while 
the  flour,  of  various  degrees  of  fineness,  falls  through 
hoppers  i  into  sacks,  1,  2,  Ac.,  and  the  bran  into  3.  The 
iron  roller  was  first  employed  in  place  of  the  millstone 
in  1840,  at  Pest,  Hungary.  By  1875  it  was  widely 
adopted  in  the  U.  S.,  and  since  1880  has  come  almost 
universally  into  use.  In  this,  the  “high  grinding” 
system,  the  grain  is  sent  between  a  succession  of 
grooved  cylindrical  iron  rollers,  by  which  it  is  gradu¬ 
ally  converted  into  flour,  the  bran  being  separated  by 
various  methods  of  sifting.  See  Flour,  Manufac¬ 
ture  of. 

(Note.  —  Mill,  used  in  the  construction  of  compound- 
words,  affords  such  self-explaining  examples  as  mill- 
hand,  mill-wheel,  mi'll-pool,  Ac.) 

— v.  a.  To  grind  ;  to  triturate  ;  to  comminute  ;  to  reduce 
to  fine  particles,  or  to  small  pieces.  —  To  shape,  trim,  or 
finish  by  passing  through  a  machine;  —  said  chiefly  in 
reference  to  metal  work.  —  To  make  a  raised  impression 
round  the  edges  of  a  piece  of  money  as  a  preventive 
against  clipping  of  the  coin. 

11  It  would  be  better  for  your  milled  medals,  if  they  carried  the 
whole  legend  on  their  edges.”  —  Addison. 

— To  full  by  passing  through  a  machine,  as  cloth;  as, 
milled  kerseymere.  —  To  pommel  or  punch  with  the  fist ; 
to  administer  a  sound  drubbing  with  one’s  fists:  to  en¬ 
gage  in  a  pugilistic  encounter ;  as,  to  mill  a  bully.  (Cant  ) 

To  mill  chocolate,  to  beat  it  up  until  it  froths  on  the 
surface. 

Mill,  n.  A  set-to  at  fisticuffs  ;  a  pugilistic  encounter  ;  a 
boxing-match  :  as,  the  mill  was  made  up  for  $250  a  side. 
(Colloq  and  vulgar.) 

Mill,  .1  ames,  an  English  political  economist  and  histo¬ 
rian,  born  in  Kincardinshire,  1774.  He  first  came  to 
London  as  tutor  in  the  family  of  Sir  John  Stuart,  but 
gave  up  that  post,  and  devoted  himself  entirely  to  liter¬ 
ary  pursuits.  In  1818  he  published  bis  admirable  His¬ 
tory  of  British  India ;  a  work  of  great  research  and 
powerful  reasoning.  He  also  produced  several  valuable 
works  on  legislation  and  morals,  viz.,  his  Elements  of 
Political  Economy;  an  Analysis  of  the  Human  Mind  : 
and  Prison  and  Prison  Discipline ;  Colonies ;  Laws  of 
Nations;  and  Education.  He  was  also  a  contributor  of 
many  excellent  articles  to  the  “Encyclopaedia  Britan- 
nica,”  and  the  “  Edinburgh,”  “  Westminster,”  and  “  Lon¬ 
don  Reviews.”  In  morals  and  legislation  he  was  the 
powerful  auxiliary  of  Jeremy  Bentham  ;  in  politics*! 
economy  the  ally  of  Adam  Smith  and  Ricardo:  and  in 
philosophy  he  was  a  follower  of  Bacon  and  Locke.  He 
held  the  office  of  chief  examiner  of  accounts  to  the  East 
India  Company.  D.  1836. 

Mill,  in  Iowa,  a  village  of  Fayette  co.,  about  25  nr.  N.E. 
of  Cedar  Falls 
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Willard,  in  Wisconsin ,  a  post-village  of  Walworth  co.,  | 
abt.  7  m.  N.W.  of  Elkhorn. 

M  il'lorils  ville,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  village  of  Susque¬ 
hanna  co. 

Mill'-board,  n.  A  1  .uni  of  stout,  thick  pasteboard. 
Mill'liorougtl  Springs,  in  Virginia,  a  post-village 
of  Bath  co.,  abt.  157  in.  W.N.W.  of  Richmond. 
Mill'hrook,  a  village  of  Durham  co.,  Upper  Canada, 
abt.  1C  -i.  N.W.  of  Port  Hope. 

Mill'brook,  in  Illinois,  a  post-office  of  Kendall  co. — 

A  township  of  Peoria  co. 

Mill'brook,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Wayne  co.,  abt. 
to  m.  N.E.  of  Columbus. 

1!  i ll'brook,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  village  of  Mercer  co. 
Mill'blirg.  in  Michigan,  a  post-village  of  Berrien  co., 
abt.  14  m.  N.  of  Berrien. 

51  ill  biirn,  in  Illinois,  a  post-village  of  Lake  co.,  abt. 
45  m.  N. N.W. of  Chicago. 

Mill  burn,  in  New  Jersey,  &  post-village  and  town¬ 
ship  of  Essex  couuty,  about  10  miles  W.  of  New¬ 
ark. 

Mill'bury,  in  Massachusetts,  a  post-village  and  town¬ 
ship  of  Worcester  county,  about  42  miles  W.S.W.  of 
Boston. 

Mill'-cake,  n.  The  spongy  or  doughy  mass  of  ingre¬ 
dients  incorporated  to  make  gunpowder,  preparatory  to 
the  granulating  process. 

Mill'-eog,  n.  The  denticulated  cog  of  a  mill-wheel. 
Mill  Creek,  a  village  of  prov.  Ontario,  about  12  m. 

W.  of  Kingston.  Now  called  Odessa. 

Mill  Creek,  in  Delaware,  a  hundred  of  Newcastle  co. 
Mill  Creek,  in  Illinois,  a  township  of  Clark  co. 

Mill  Creek,  in  Indiana,  enters  Eel  River  in  Putnam 
co.  It  has  one  perpendicular  fall  of  45  ft. — Another, 
enters  the  Tippecanoe  in  Pulaski  co. 

—  A  township  of  Fountain  co. 

— A  township  of  Putnam  co. 

Mill  Creek,  in  Michigan,  enters  Black  River  in  St. 
Clairco. — Another,  enters  the  Huron  River  near  Dexter, 
in  Washtenaw. 

Mill  Creek,  in  Missouri,  a  village  of  Ripley  co.,  abt. 

160  m.  S.S.E.  of  Jefferson  City. 

Mill  Creek,  in  Ohio,  enters  the  Mahoning  River  from( 
Mahoning  co. — 2.  Enters  the  Ohio  River  at  Cincinnati,  in 
Hamilton  co. — 3.  Enters  the  Sciota  River  in  Delaware  co. 
— A  township  of  Coshocton  co. 

—A  township  of  Hamilton  co. 

— A  township  of  Union  co. 

• — A  township  of  Williams  co. 

Mill  Creek,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  township  of  Erie  co. 

— A  post-office  of  Huntingdon  co. 

—A  village  of  Lancaster  co. 

— A  township  of  Lebanon  co. 

— A  township  of  Mercer  co. 

— A  village  of  Tioga  co. 

Mill  Creek,  in  Tennessee,  enters  Cumberland  River 
abt.  4  m.  above  Nashville. 

Mill  Creek,  in  Texas,  enters  Brazos  River  in  Austin 
co  ,  a  few  m.  below  San  Felipe. 

Mill'dale,  in  Mississippi,  a  village  of  Warren  co.,  abt. 
13  m.  N.E.  of  Vicksburg. 

Mil'ledtfeville,  in  Georgia,  a  city,  (former  capital,) 
and  the  seat  of  justice  of  Baldwin  co.,  on  the  Oconee 
Klver  about  158  m.  N.W.  of  Savannah,  and  659  m.  S.W. 
of  Washington  ;  Lat.  33°  V  20"  N.,  Lon.  83°  19'  45"  W. 
It  is  beautifully  situated  in  the  midst  of  a  rich  and  fer¬ 
tile  region,  and,  besides  the  State  Penitentiary,  State 
Arsenal,  and  Capitol,  contains  many  handsome  and  sub¬ 
stantial  edifices.  The  Oconee  River  furnishes  abundant 
water-power,  but  is  not  navigable. 

Milletlgrevllle,  in  Illinois,  a  post-village  of  Carroll 
co.,  abt.  50  m.  S.E.  of  Galena. 

Mil'ledgeville.  in  Kentucky,  a  post-village  of  Lincoln 
co.,  abt  9  m.  S.  of  Danville. 

Milledgeville,  in  N.  Carolina,  a  village  of  Mont¬ 
gomery  co.,  abt.  133  m.  W.S.W.  of  Raleigh.  —  A  village 
of  Northampton  co. 

Milled  jjevllle.  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village  of 
Mercer  co.,  abt.  15  m.  8.  by  E.  of  Meadville. 
Milledjceville,  in  Tennessee,  a  village  of  White  co., 
abt.  80  m.  E.  by  S.  of  Nashville. 

Mill'-dam,  n.  A  dam,  mound,  or  dike,  to  obstruct  a 
watercourse,  and  raise  the  water  to  a  height  sufficient 
to  turn  a  mill-wheel. 

Mille  l,acs.  (mil  lak,)  in  Minnesota,  an  E.  central  co. ; 
area ,  abt.  550  sq.  ni.  Hirers.  Rum  River,  and  many 
smaller  streams,  while  Lake  Mille  Lacs  occupies  the 
N.W.  part  of  the  co.  Surface,  diversified  ;  soil,  fertile. 
Cap  Princeton.  „ 

—A  village  of  Aiken  co.,  abt.  70  m.  N.N.E.  of  St.  Cloud. 
Millen's  Kay,  in  N.  Pork,  a  post-vill.  of  Jefferson  co. 
Millena'rian.  n.  [Fr.  milUnaire.  See  Millennium.] 
One  who  believes  in  Christ's  personal  reign  on  earth  for 
a  thousand  years  ;  a  chiliast.  See  Millennium. 

—a.  Consisting  of  a  thousand  years;  pertaining  or  having 
reference  to  the  millennium. 

Millena  rianism,  Mil  lenarisin,  n.  The  doc¬ 
trine  or  theory  of  the  millenarians.  See  Millennium. 
Millen'arisi,  n.  A  millenarian. 

Millenary,  a.  [Lat.  miltenarius.]  Consisting  of  a 
thousand;  as,  the  ‘millenary  sestertium. 

— n.  The  space  of  a  thousand  years.  —  A  millenanst. 
Milieu'll  ial,  a.  Pertaining,  or  having  reference  to  the 
millennium,  or  to  a  thousand  years  ;  as,  millenial  happi- 

Millen'nialist,  *»•  A  believer  in  the  millennium;  a 
millenarian ;  a  chiliast. 

Millen'nianism,  Millen'niarisni,  n.  Millen¬ 
arianism.  ,  .  , 

It  ifi lenninm,  ft.  fLat.  mille ,  a  thousand,  ana  annus, 
year.  See  Annual.]  ( Theol .)  A  term  appliod  by  eccle¬ 


siastical  writers  to  that  period  predicted  in  Scripture  |  Chemistry,  Theoretical  and  Practical,  of  which  a  third 
when  Christ  is  to  reign  with  his  saints  upon  earth  for1  edition  appeared  in  1866. 

the  space  of  one  thousand  years,  (Hev.  xx.)  Many  have  M  il'ler,  in  Georgia,  &  S.W.  co  ;  area.  abt.  300  sq.m, 
held,  from  the  earliest  period  of  Christianity,  that  this!  Hirers.  Spring  Creek,  and  several  smaller  streams.  Sur- 
is  to  be  received  literally’,  and  have  drawn  up  ideas  of  [  face,  nearly  level ;  soil,  generally  fertile.  County-seat. 
this  earthly  paradise.  Those  who  hold  this  doctrine!  Colqpitt. 

are  commonly  called  millenarians.  The  ancient  millen-|Miller,  in  Indiana,  a  village  and  township  of  Dear- 
arians  held  that  the  city  and  temple  of  Jerusalem  were;  born  county,  about  6  miles  north  of  Lawrence- 
to  be  rebuilt  and  splendidly  adorned  with  gold  and  jew-!  burg. 

els,  and  that  Christ,  having  come  down  from  heaven,! Miller,  in  Missouri,  a  S.  central  co.;  area,  abt.  570  sq. 

would  reign  there  a  thousand  year  with  his  saints,  both  I  m.  Rivers.  Osage  and  Auglaize  rivers,  and  several 

those  who  were  already  dead,  and  those  who  were  still  smaller  streams.  Surface,  hilly;  soil,  in  some  places 

alive.  The  productions  of  nature  were  to  be  prodig-  fertile.  Cap.  Tuscnmbia. 

iously  increased,  and  everything  in  nature  was  to  min- 1 — A  township  of  Marion  co. 

ister  to  their  corporeal  delights.  The  Jews  were  to  bej — A  township  of  Scotland  co. 

restored  to  their  own  land,  and  raised  to  the  first  rank  Mi ller,  in  Ohio,  a  township  of  Knox  co. 

among  the  nations  of  the  earth.  Irenreus  and  others  of  Miller,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  township  of  Perry  coun- 

theearly  Fathers  held  these  views;  but  they  were  warmly :  ty. 

opposed  by  Origen  and  others.  These  maintained  that  Mil'Ierite,  n.  (Min.)  A  native  sulphide  of  nickel,  oo- 
tlie  passages  founded  upon  were  to  be  understood  figu-1  curring  in  delicate  capillary  crystals  of  a  brass  or 
ratively  as  pointing  to  a  period  when  Christianity  should,  bronze-yellow  color,  with  a  gray  or  iridescent  tarnish, 
prevail  in  the  world;  and  in  consequence,  physical  and  with  spathic  iron,  at  the  Sterling  Mine,  Antwerp,  N.Y. 
moral  evil  abated.  The  latter  is  now  the  view  generally  Millerites,  n.  pi.  (Eccl.  Hist.)  A  religious  sect  named 


after  the  founder.  William  Miller,  b.  in  Pittsfield,  Mass.. 
1781;  D.  1849;  who  predicted  that  the  end  of  the  world 
was  soon  to  take  place.  The  M.  were,  at  a  time,  about 
50,000;  but  the  failure  of  the  prediction  of  Miller,  in 
1843,  greatly  diminished  the  number  of  his  disciples. 
It  is  said  that  the  sect  still  exists,  but  so  diminished  that 
it  is  of  no  importance. 


held  ;  but  some,  as  the  Irvingites,  still  look  for  a  per¬ 
sonal  reign  of  Christ  upon  earth. 

Mil'ieped,  Millepede,  n.  [Lat.  mille,  and  pes.', 
pedis,  a  foot.  See  Pedal.]  An  insect  having  many  feet, 
as  the  Wood-louse,  Oriscus  asellus,  and  many  others. 

Mil'lepore,  n.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  mille,  and  porus,  pore.Ji 
( Zoijl .)  One  of  a  genus  of  liydroid  medusae  that  build  a  j  , 

coral  branching  stem,  in  which  are  numerous  pits  or  j  Milleroclies.  ( meet-leh-rash',)  a  village  of  Upper  Can- 
pores  for  the  retreat  of  the  heads,  and  from  which  the  ada,  abt.  45  ill.  N.W  of  Prescott. 

medusa  are  budded  off.  See  Medusa.  ,  Mil'Iersburjf,  in  Idaho,  a  mining-village  of  Nez 

Mill  eporite,!!.  (M)  A  fossilized  millepore.  Perces  co,  about  120  m.  N.  of  Idaho  City. 

Miller,  n.  [From  mill.]  One  who  attends  a  mill.  Millersburg'.  in  Illinois,  a  post-village  and  former 

(Zool.)  A  winged  insect  or  moth ; —  so  called  from  the1  cap.  of  Mercer  co.,  about  156  m.  N.W.  of  Springfield, 
white,  powdery  substance  with  which  their  wings  are  Millersbli rg,  in  Indiana,  a  post-town  of  Elkhart  co., 
covered.  j  about  8  m.  S.E.  of  Goshen.  Pop.  (1897)  450. 

Miller,  Hugh,  an  eminent  geologist,  b.  at  Cromarty, '  —A  village  of  Ohio  co.,  on  tile  Ohio  River,  abt.  40  m.  be- 
Scotland,  In  1802,  whose  father  was  lost  at  sea.  on  board I  low  Cincinnati. 

a  small  vessel  of  which  he  was  the  owner,  while  Hugh  ! — A  village  of  Orange  co.,  abt.  37  m.  N.W.  of  New  Albany, 
was  still  a  child.  He  was  sent  to  tlie  parish-school,  and  !  — A  village  of  Whitley  co.,  abt.  12  ni.  SAV  .  of  Columbia, 
in  course  of  time  was  apprenticed  to  the  trade  of  a !  Millersburg;,  in  Kentucky,  a  post-village  of  Bourbon 
stone-mason.  From  the  time  be  had  mastered  the  art  i  co.,  abt.  48  m.  E.  of  Frankfort. 

of  reading,  he  had  been  assiduous  in  his  search  after  Millersburg,  in  Minnesota,  a  post-village  of  Rice  co., 
knowledge,  and  a  love  of  natural  history  had  been  fos-  abt.  10  m.  N.N.W.  of  Faribault. 

tered  in  him  by  his  uncle.  While  hewing  stones  in  the  Millersburg;,  in  Misiouri,  a  post-village  of  Calloway 
quarry,  he  was  engaged  in  observing  their  geological,  co.,  abt.  21  m.  N.  of  Jefferson  City. 


form.  Of  poetry,  also,  he  was  very  fond,  and  after  seek 
ingin  vain  to  get  a  certain  effusion  in  rhyme  inserted 
in  a  newspaper,  he  published  a  volume  of  verse,  which 
brought  him  into  notice,  and  obtained  for  him  the  clerk¬ 
ship  of  a  bank  in  his  native  place.  The  leisure  afforded 
by  this  occupation  he  turned  to  good  account.  After 
contributing  for  a  short  time  to  the  “Inverness  Courier,” 
he  published  Scenes  and  Legends  of  the  North  of  Scot¬ 
land.  He  was  next  selected  by  the  Free  Church  party  to 


Pig.  1791.  —  HUGH  MILLER. 

edit  their  organ,  the  “  Witness  ”  newspaper,  a  post  which 
lie  continued  to  fill  till  his  death.  His  first  geological 
paper  appeared  in  this  print,  and  when  the  Geological 
Association  met  at  Glasgow,  Sir  Charles  Lyell.Dr.  Buck- 
land,  and  Sir  Roderick  Murchison,  all  expressed  them¬ 
selves  astonished  and  delighted  at  the  labors  of  the  new 
scientific  writer.  One  of  the  fishes  described  by  him  in 
this  course,  was  named  by  Prof.  Agassiz  after  Mr.  M. 
A  republication  of  the  papers  afterwards  took  place 
under  the  title  of  the  Old  lied  Sandstone,  or  New  Walks 
in  an  Old  field.  His  ready,  picturesque,  and  vigorous 
pen  was  henceforth  constantly  employed ;  and  he  pro¬ 
duced,  after  a  visit  to  the  S,  First  Impressions  of  Eng¬ 
land  and  its  People;  Footprints  of  the  Creator  —  an  an¬ 
swer  to  some  of  the  statements  of  the  Vestiges  of  Cre- 
ation ;  the  Geology  of  the  Bass,  and  the  Testimony  of 
the  Rocks.  He  also  lectured  upon  his  favorite  science 
in  Edinburgh  and  London,  and  in  1855,  read  a  paper  on 
the  Fossil  Flora  of  Scotland,  before  the  British  Associ¬ 
ation  at  Glasgow.  In  addition  to  the  above-mentioned 
works,  lie  gave  to  the  world  a  most  interesting  account 
of  his  early  life,  in  a  work  called  My  Schools  and  School¬ 
masters.  In  1855,  while  laboring  under  a  paroxysm  of 
disease  of  the  brain,  he  shot  himself  through  the  body. 

Miller,  William  Allen,  a  distinguished  English  chem¬ 
ist,  B.at  Ipswich,  1817.  His  chief  work  is  Elements  of 


Millersburg.  in  Ohio,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Holmes 
co.,  abt.  87  m.  N.E.  of  Columbus. 

— A  village  of  Meigs  co.,  abt.  90  m.  S.E.  of  Columbus. 

Millersburg',  in  Pennsylvania,  a  village  ot  Berks  co. 

— A  post-borough  of  Dauphin  co.,  about  28  m.  N.N.W.  ot 
Harrisburg. 

Millersburg,  in  Tennessee,  a  post-office  of  Rutherford 
co.,  about  43  m.  S.E.  of  Nashville. 

Miller's  I*laee,in  New  York,  a  post-vill.  of  Suffolk  ctx 

Mil'lersport,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Fairfield  co., 
aht.  30  m.  E  S.E.  of  Columbus. 

Miller's  Ranch,  in  California,  a  village  of  Butte  co, 

I  abt.  16  m.  S.E.  of  Oroville. 

Miller's  River,  in  Massachusetts,  rises  in  Worcester 
co.,  and  flowing  W.,  enters  the  Connecticut  River  in 
Franklin  co. 

Miller's  River,  in  Vermont,  enters  the  Passumpsic 
River  in  Caledonia  co. 

Miller'S-thmnb,  n.  (Zoijl.)  The  Bull-head,  Cotlus 
globio,  a  small  fish,  abundant  in  clear  rivers  and 
streams,  and  seldom  exceeding  4  or  5  inches  in  length. 
It  belongs  to  the  genus  Cottus,  q.  v. 

Mil'lerstowii,  in  Kentucky,  a  village  of  Grayson  co., 
abt.  125  ni.  S.W.  of  Frankfort. 

Mil'lerstowii,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Champaign- 
co.,  abt.  11  tn.  W.N.W.  of  Urbana. 

Mil'lerstowii.  in  Pennsylvania,  a  borough  of  Butler 
co.,  about  10  m.  E.N.E.  of  Butler. 

— A  village  of  Lebanon  co.,  about  20  m.  E.  of  Harrisburg. 

— A  village  of  Lehigh  co.,  about  9  m.  S.W.  of  Allentown. 

— A  post-borough  of  Perry  co.,  29  m.  N.W.  of  Harrisburg- 

MH'Iersville,  in  Indiana,  a  village  of  Marion  co. 

Mil'lersville.  in  Maryland,  a  post-village  of  Anne- 
Arundel  co.,  about  11  m.  N.W.  of  Annapolis. 

Mil'lerville,  in  New  York,  a  village  of  St.  Lawrence- 
co.,  about  30  m.  N.E.  of  Ogdensburg. 

Mil'lersville.  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Sandusky  co.r 
28  m.  N.N.W.  of  Columbus. 

Mil'lersville.  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village  of  Lan¬ 
caster  co.,  about  39  m.  S.E.  of  Harrisburg. 

Mil'lerton.  in  California,  a  village,  former  cap.  of 
Fresno  co.,  about  130  m.  S.E.  of  Stockton. 

Mil'lertown,  in  California,  a  village  of  Placer  co, 
abt.  6  m.  N.E.  of  Auburn. 

Mil'lery,  or  Mil'leray,  in  Iowa,  a  village  of  Dubuque 
co..  abt.  10  m.  S.S.W.  ot  Dubuque. 

Milles'inial,  a.  [Lat.  millesimus,  from  mille,  a  thou¬ 
sand.]  Thousandth  ;  consisting  of  a  thousand  parts  ;  as, 
millesimal  fractions. 

Millesimo.  ( mil-li-se'mo ,)  a  small  town  of  N.  Italy, 
in  Piedmont,  on  the  Bormida.  It  was  the  scene  of  one 
of  the  first  victories  of  Napoleon  I.,  won  against  the 
Austrians,  April  14, 1796. 

>1  ill'eville,  ( mill'vil ,)  in  New  York,  a  village  of  Rene 
selaer  co,  abt.  12  m.  N.E.  of  Albany. 

Mill'field.  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Athens  co.,  abt.  72 
tn.  S.E.  of  Columbus. 

Mill  Grove,  in  Indiana,  a  village  of  Owen  co,  abt.  15 
m.  N.  of  Spencer. 

—A  township  of  Steuben  co. 

Mill  drove,  in  Ohio,  a  post-office  of  Morgan  co. 

—A  village  of  Wood  co,  abt.  120  m.  N.N.W.  of  Columbus, 

Mill  drove,  in  S.  Carolina,  a  village  of  Sumter  co. 
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Pig.  1792.  —  millet,  ( Setaria  Italica.) 


Slillet,  n.  [Fr.  millet,  or  mil ;  Lat.  milium..  Etymol. 
uncer  tain.) 

( Bot .)  The 
c  o  in  ni  o  n 
name  for  a 
great  number 
of  cereal 
plants,  the 
grains  of 
w  h  i  c  h  are 
Used  as  food, 
and  for  mak¬ 
ing  a  kind  of 
beer,  in  va¬ 
rious  coun¬ 
tries.  Holcus 
Sorghum  i  s 
the  Turkish 
millet ;  Pani- 
c  u  m  milia- 
ceum,  the  In¬ 
dian  ;  Pasya- 
I um  exile,  the 
Sierra  Leone; 

Setaria  Ger- 
manica  and 
Italica  (Fig. 

1792),  the 
German  and 
Italian  millet 
respectively, 
probably  varieties  of  the  same  species, 
mill  Hall.  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-borough  of  Clinton 
co.,  about  104  m.  N.W.  of  Harrisburg, 
mill  Haven.  in  Georgia,  a  post-office  of  Screven  co., 
about  75  m.  N.W.  of  Savannah, 
mill  Haven,  in  Wisconsin.  a  village  of  Juneau  co., 
about  7  m.  N.W.  of  Mauston. 
m  illlieim  (mill'hime),  in  Pen nsylrnnia,  a  post-borough 
of  Center  co.,  85  m.  N.W.  of  Harrisburg, 
m ill'limisen.  in  Indiana,  a  post-town  of  Decatur  co., 
about  55  m.  S.E.  of  Indianapolis, 
mill'-iiead.  n.  The  head  of  water  available  for  the 
working  of  a  mill-wheel. 

Milliard,  ( mil'le-ar ,)  n.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  mille.]  A  thou¬ 
sand  millions. 

Mil'liare,  n.  [From  Lat.  mille.']  A  Roman  mile,  con¬ 
sisting  of  1,000  paces  of  5  ft.  each,  and  therefore  =5,000 
feet ;  taking  the  Roman  foot  at  1D6496  Eng.  inches,  the 
Roman  mile  would  be  1,618  Eng.  yards,  or  142  yards 
less  than  the  English  statute  mile. 

Mil'liary,  a.  [Lat.  milliarius.]  Pertaining,  having  refer¬ 
ence  to,  or  denoting  a  mile. 

— n.  [Lat.  milliarium.]  A  mile-stone. 

Milligram,  milligramme,  n.  [Fr. milligramme.] 
The  thousandth  part  of  a  gramme  =  0'154  English 
grains.  See  Metric  System. 

Mil'Iikeu'M  Bend,  ill  Louisiana,  a  post-village  of 
Madison  parish,  on  the  Mississippi  River,  abt.  55  m. 
above  Vicksburg,  Mississippi.  Near  this  village,  in  June, 
18i'3,  a  body  of  1,400  colored  troops,  with  160  soldiers  of 
the  23d  Iowa  regt.,  under  the  command  of  Gen.  Elias  S. 
Dennis,  were  attacked  by  a  Confederate  force,  number¬ 
ing  abt.  2,500,  under  Gen.  Henry  McCullough,  and 
would  have  been  defeated  but  for  the  assistance  of  two 
U  S.  gunboats,  sent  from  Admiral  Porter’s  fleet.  After 
a  desperate  contest  of  several  hours,  the  Confederates 
were  repulsed.  The  loss  on  either  side  was  abt.  150 
killed,  and  300  wounded. 

MilTiiitre,?i.  [  Fr.  See  Litre.]  The  thousandth  part  of  a 
litre=06103ofau  English  cubic  inch.  See  Metric  System. 
millim  etre,  n.  [Fr.  See  Metre.]  The  thousandth  part 
of  a  metre=03937  of  an  English  inch.  See  Metric  System. 
mil'liner,  n.  [Supposed  to  be  from  Milaner,  or  a  Mi¬ 
lanese  importer  of  finery  for  females.]  A  person,  gen¬ 
erally  a  female,  who  makes  and  sells  head-gear,  as 
hats,  bonnets,  Ac.,  for  women’s  wear.  See  Man-milliner. 
Millinery.  n.  The  articles  for  feminine  wear  made  or 
sold  by  milliners,  as  head-dresses,  hats,  bonnets,  and 
fal-lals,  Ac.  —  Paraphernalia;  trumpery;  tinsel;  as, 
church  or  sacerdotal  millinery,  stage  millinery,  Ac. 
mil  ling;.  ».  Act  or  avocation  of  grinding  and  passing 
through  a  mill. —  Act  of  making  raised  impressions  on 
the  edges  of  coin,  Ac.,  or  the  impressions  thus  made.  — 
Act  or  process  of  fulling  cloth.  —  A  sound  pommelling, 
or  drubbing  with  the  fists.  (Cant.) 

Milling-machine.  A  machine  tool  for  trimming  sur¬ 
faces  by  rotary  cutters.  —  Milling-tool.  A  roller  having 
a  denticulated  surface  for  giving  indentations  corre¬ 
sponding  thereto  in  metal  by  rotary  pressure. 
Millington.  in  Connecticut,  a  post-village  of  Middle¬ 
sex  co.,  abt.  35  m.  E.N.E.  of  New  Haven. 
Millington,  in  Maryland,  a  post-village  of  Kent  co., 
abt.  60  m.  E.N.E.  of  Annapolis, 
milli  ngton.  in  Massachusetts,  a  post- village  of  Frank¬ 
lin  co.,  abt.  25  m.  N.E.  of  Northampton. 
Millington,  in  Michigan,  a  post-village  and  township 
of  Tuscola  co. 

Millington.  ill  New  Jersey,  a  post-village  of  Morris 
co.,  on  the  Del.,  Lack.  A  W.  R.  R. 
milling'ton.  in  Virginia,  a  post-office  of  Albemarle 
co.,  about  25  m.  E.  of  Staunton. 

Million,  n.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  miUe,  thousand.]  A  thou¬ 
sand  times  a  thousand,  written  1,000,000;  the  number 
of  ten  hundred  thousand.  —  A  very  great  number;  — 
used  indefinitely. 

*•  Many  people  at  the  Derby  this  year  7  Well,  I  should  say,  per¬ 
haps  two  millions.  '  —  Thackeray. 
millionaire,  (mil'yon-er.)  n.  [Fr. ;  Sp.  millonario.]  A 
man  worth  a  million;  —  hence,  a  common  titular  term 
fora  very  rich  person.  (Sometimes  written  millionnaire .) 


milTionary,  a.  Having  reference,  or  pertaining  to 
millions;  consisting  of  millions. 

Millionnaire,  n.  Same  as  Millionaire,  q.  v. 
mill  ionth,  a.  The  ten  hundred  thousandth. 

— n.  A  unit  of  a  million  equal  parts. 

Mill  Plain,  in  Connecticut,  a  post-village  of  Fairfield 
co  .  abt.  70  m.  S.W.  of  Hartford. 

Mill  Point,  in  Michigan,  a  village  of  Ottawa  co.,  on 
Grand  River,  abt.  2  m.  above  Grand  Haven, 
mill  Point,  in  W.  Virginia,  a  post-village  of  Poca¬ 
hontas  co 

mill'port,  in  Indiana,  a  village  of  Jackson  co.,  about 
7s  mi.  S.  of  Indianapolis. 

yi  ill  port,  in  Missouri,  a  post-village  of  Knox  co.,  abt. 

50  m.  N.W.  of  Quincy,  Illinois. 

Millport,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of  Chemung  co., 
abt.  150  m.  S.W.  by  W.  of  Albany, 
mill  port,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village  of  Potter  co., 
abt.  200  m.  N.W.  of  Harrisburg, 
mm  'race,  n.  The  stream  or  channel  of  water  that 
serves  to  drive  a  mill-wheel. 

Mill'rea.  Mill'ree,  Mill'reis,  n.  [I’g.  mil,  a  thou¬ 
sand,  and  reis,  pi.  of  real,  a  coin.]  A  current  money  of 
account  in  Portugal  and  Brazil ;  in  the  former  country 
it  is  equivalent  to  about  $1.05;  in  the  last-named,  it  is 
worth,  at  par  of  exchange,  54  cents, 
mill  River,  in  Connecticut,  enters  Long  Island  Sound 
from  Fairfield  co. 

mill  River,  in  Vermont,  enters  the  Connecticut  River 
from  Windsor  co. 

mills,  in  Iowa,  a  W.S.W.  co.,  adjoining  Nebraska ;  area, 
abt.  400  sq.  m.  Pivers.  Missouri  and  Nishuabatona  riv¬ 
ers,  besides  several  large  creeks.  Surface,  mostly  level ; 
soil,  fertile.  Cap.  Glenwood. 

mills  borough,  in  Delaware,  a  post-village  of  Sussex 
co.,  abt.  45  m.  S.  by  E.  of  Dover. 

Hillsborough,  in  Ohio,  a  village  of  Richland  co. 
Millshorongli,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village  of 
Washington  co.,  abt.  36  in.  S.  of  Pittsburg, 
mills'iield,  in  New  Hampshire,  a  township  of  Coos 
co. 

millsfiehl,  in  Ohio,  a  towmship  of  Ashtabula  co. 
Mill'-sixpence,  n.  ( Numis .)  An  old  English  silver 
coin,  first,  milled  In  1561,  anil  now  extremely  rare, 
miirs  mnis,  in  Indiana,  a  village  of  Fayette  co.,  abt. 

60  m.  E.S.E.  of  Indianapolis, 
mill’s  Point,  in  Kentucky.  See  Hickman. 
mills'port,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  village  of  Lancaster  co. 
mill  Springs,  in  Kentucky,  a  locality  in  Wayne  co., 
on  the  Cumberland  River,  abt.  100  in.  S.  of  Frankfort. 
Here,  on  Jan.  19.  1862,  an  important  battle  was  fought 
between  abt..  28,000  National  troops,  commanded  by  Gen. 
George  II.  Thomas,  and  about  10,000  Confederates  (in¬ 
fantry  and  cavalry),  exclusive  of  20  pieces  of  artillery, 
under  Gen.  George  B.  Crittenden.  The  latter  bad  been 
intrenched  at  this  point  and  at  Beech  Grove,  but  on  the 
approach  of  Gen.  Thomas,  conceiving  his  position  not 
sufficiently  strong,  lie  determined  toacton  the  offensive. 
The  Confederate  column  was  led  by  Gen.  Felix  K.  Zolli- 
coffer.  A  severe  contest  ensued,  in  which  Gen.  Zolli- 
coffer  was  killed,  and  the  Confederates  defeated.  The 
loss  of  the  Confederates  was  192  killed  and  62  wounded  ; 
that  of  the  Nationals  was  39  killed  and  203  wounded. 
MiH'stndt,  in  Illinois,  a  post-village  and  township  of 
St.  Clair  county,  about  10  miles  south-west  of  Bell- 
ville. 

mill  stone,  n.  A  large  circular  stone  used  for  grind¬ 
ing  grain.  See  Buhrstone,  and  Mill. 

To  see  into,  or  through  a  millstone,  to  penetrate  with 
accuracy;  to  be  acute  or  sharp-sighted ;  to  observe  witli 
judicial  exactness  of  scrutiny;  as,  he  is  shrewd  enough 
to  see  through  a  millstone  further  than  any  of  us.  (Used 
as  a  colloquial  proverbialism.) 

Mill'stone,  in  New  Jersey,  a  flourishing  post-township 
of  Somerset  co.,  about  25  in.  N.E.  of  Trenton. 

M i  llstone,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  thriving  post-township 
of  Elk  co. 

Millstone-grit,  n.  ( Geol .)  A  group  of  strata  con¬ 
sisting  of  coarse-grainet!  quartzose  sandstone,  which  oc¬ 
curs  between  the  mountain  limestone  and  the  superin¬ 
cumbent  coal  formations. 

millstone  River,  in  New  Jersey,  rises  in  Monmouth 
co.,  and  flowing  N.,  enters  the  Raritan  from  Somerset  co 
mill'street,  a  market-town  of  Ireland,  in  co.  Cork, 
Munster,  abt.  20  m.  E.  of  Killarney ;  pop.  2,162. 
mill’s  Village,  in  Maine,  a  village  of  Waldo  co.,  abt 
20  in.  N.  by  E.  of  Belfast. 

mill  -tail,  n.  The  flow  or  current  of  water  that  has 
passed  a  mill-wheel ;  — correlative  to  milUhead. 
mill-tooth,  n. ;  pi.  Mill-teeth.  A  molar  tooth;  a 
grinder. 

Mill'town.  in  Indiana,  a  post-village  of  Crawford  co., 
abt.  110  m.  S  by  W.  of  Indianapolis. 

Mill'town,  in  New  Jersey,  a  village  of  Hunterdon  co., 
abt.  11  m.  W.S.W.  of  Flemington. 

Milltown.  in  Nexv  Yrrrk,  a  village  of  Putnam  co.,  abt. 
100  m.  S.  of  Albany. 

milltown,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  village  of  Bradford  co. 

— A  post-village  of  Chester  co.,  abt.  4  m.  E.  of  WestChester. 
— A  village  of  Montgomery  co.,  abt.  8  m.  N.  by  E.  of  Phila¬ 
delphia. 

Mill'town-Malbay,  a  town  of  Ireland,  in  the  co. 

Clare,  Munster,  abt.  18  m.  W.  of  Ennis  ;  pop.  1,200. 
mill  view.  in  Virginia,  a  village  of  Fauquier  co. 
mill  Village,  in  New  Hampshire,  a  post-village  of 
Sullivan  co. 

miHville.  in  Alabama,  a  village  of  Butler  co.,  abt.  65 
m.  S  S.W.  of  Montgomery. 

— A  village  of  Marion  co. 

miHville,  in  California,  a  village  of  Lassen  co. 

— A  post-village  of  Shasta  co.,  abt.  20  m.  E.  of  Shasta. 


Mill'ville,  in  Indiana,  a  post-village  of  Henry  co., 
about  6  m.  E.  by  S.  of  New  Castle, 
mill'ville,  in  Iowa,  a  post-township  of  Clayton  co. 
mill'ville.  in  Massachusetts,  a  post-village  of  Worcester 
co.,  about  23  m.  S.E.  of  Worcester.  Pop.  (1897  )  2.450. 
mill'ville.  in  Missouri,  a  post-village  of  Ray  co., 
about  150  N.W.  of  Jefferson  City, 
mill'ville,  in  Neio  Jersey,  a  city  of  Cumberland  co., 
about  40  m.  S.  by  E.  of  Camden,  contains  most  exten¬ 
sive  glass  works.  Pop.  (1895)  10,466. 
mill'ville,  in  New  York,  a  post  village  of  Orleans  co., 
about  40  m.  W.  of  Rochester, 
mill'ville.  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Butler  co..  about 
22  m.  N.N.W.  of  Cincinnati. 

— A  village  of  Delaware  co.,  about  27  m.  N.N.W.  of 
Columbus. 

mill'ville.  in  Pemnsylvania,  a  township  of  Cambria  co. 
— A  post-village  of  Columbia  co.,  about  85  m.  N.N.E.  of 
Harrisburg. 

mill'ville,  in  Tennessee,  a  post-village  of  Lincoln  co., 
about  100  m.  S.  by  E.  of  Nashville, 
mill'ville,  in  Texas,  a  post-village  of  Rush  co.,  about 
10  m.  N.E.  of  Henderson. 

mill'ville.  in  Utah,  a  post-precinct  of  Cache  co.,  about 
5  m.  S.S.E.  of  Logan. 

mill'ville,  in  Virginia,  a  village  of  King  George  co., 
abt.  70  m.  N.N.E.  of  Richmond, 
mill'ville,  in  Wisconsin,  a  post-village  and  township 
of  Grant  county,  about  14  miles  E.S.E.  of  Prairie  du 
Cliien. 

miH  wood,  in  Indiana,  a  village  of  Kosciusco  co.,  abt. 
14  in.  N.W.  of  Warsaw. 

Mill'wood,  in  Ohio,  a  township  of  Guernsey  co. 

— A  post-village  of  Knox  co.,  abt.  55  m.  N.E.  of  Columbus, 
mill'wood.  in  Virginia,  a  post-village  of  Clarke  co., 
abt.  140  m.  N.  by  W.  of  Richmond, 
mill'-work,  n.  The  collective  plant  or  working  ma¬ 
chinery  of  a  mill,  as  of  cotton-mills,  Ac. 

Mil  1-w  right,  (-rtf,)  n.  A  mechanic  engaged  in  tho 
construction  of  mills. 

mil  man,  Henry  Hart,  an  English  divine  and 
author,  b.  in  London,  1791,  concluded  his  education  at 
Oxford,  of  which  university  he  was  elected  Fellow.  In 
1815  he  published  a  tragedy,  entitled  Fazio,  which  was 
successfully  played  at  Covent-Garden  theatre.  In  1817  he 
entered  into  holy  orders,  and  obtained  a  living  at  Read¬ 
ing.  In  1820  lie  produced  The  Fall  of  Jerusalem,  a  sacred 
poem,  founded  upon  Josephus's  narrative.  The  univer¬ 
sity  of  Oxford  appointed  him  its  professor  of  poetry  in 
the  following  year.  The  History  of  Christianity  from 
the  Birth  of  Christ  to  the  Abolition  of  Paganism  in  the 
Roman  Empire,  was  his  next  important  publication.  In 
1849  he  produced  a  beautiful  edition  of  Horace,  adding 
to  it  a  most  interesting  life  of  the  poet.  In  the  same 
year  he  was  appointed  dean  of  St.  Paul’s,  and  shortly 
afterwards  gave  to  the  world  a  continuation  of  his 
History  of  Christianity,  under  the  form  of  a  History  of 
Latin  Christianity.  He  likewise  produced  a  new  and 
copiously  annotated  edition  of  Gibbon’s  Decline  and  Pall 
of  the  Roman  Empire.  In  addition  to  the  poem  already 
mentioned,  he  was  the  author  of  The  Martyr  of  Antioch, 
Belshazzar,  and  Anne  Boleyn.  I).  1870. 

Mil'mine,  in  Illinois,  a  post-village  of  Piatt  co.,  abt. 

55  m.  E.  by  N.  of  Springfield. 

Milne-Edwards.  Henri,  one  of  the  most  profound 
naturalists  of  the  age.  and  one  of  the  most  eminent 
representatives  of  the  French  school  of  natural  history, 
B.  at  Bruges,  1800,  was  professor  of  entomology  at  the 
Jardin  des  Plantes,  and  of  zoology  and  physiology  at  the 
Faculty  des  Sciences  of  which  he  is  president.  His 
principal  works  are,  Monograph  of  the  Crustacea  (1837- 
1841);  Elements  of  Zoology,  4  vols.  containing  600  illue- 
strations  (2d  ed.  1840-1850);  and  Comparative  Anatomy 
of  Men  and  Animals  (1855-1857). 
mil'ner,  in  Georgia,  a  post-village  of  Pike  co.,  abt.  46 
m.  N.W.  of  Macon. 

mi'lo.  a  celebrated  wrestler  and  athlete  of  Crotona  in 
Italy,  of  extraordinary  strength  and  endurance.  Some 
of  his  feats  of  strength  are  perfect  failles;  such  as  the 
story  told  of  his  carrying  a  live  bullock  on  his  shoulders, 
killing  it  with  one  blow  of  his  fist,  and  concluding  the 
performance  by  eating  the  entire  carcass  for  his  dinner, 
lie  obtained  7  prizes  at  the  Olympic  games.  His  death 
was  characteristic  of  his  life  and  habits:  attempting  to 
tear  open  a  split  tree,  to  reacli  the  honey  within,  the 
tough  oak  rebounded,  and  grasping  both  hands,  as  in  a 
vice,  held  him  a  prisoner,  where  some  wild  beasts  de¬ 
voured  him  ;  about  500  years  B.c. 

Milo.  Titus  Annius,  a  Roman  tribune  and  demagogue, 
who  formed  several  parties  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
the  consulate.  He  was  opposed  by  Claudius,  and  sup¬ 
ported  by  some  of  the  first  members  of  the  senate.  In 
a  quarrel  bet.  Claudius  and  Milo,  on  the  Appian  Way,  the 
former  was  slain  by  some  of  the  domestics  of  the  latter. 
Cicero  undertook  to  plead  the  cause  of  Milo;  but  the 
rostrum  being  surrounded  by  soldiers  and  a  crowd  of 
people,  who  expressed  their  disapprobation,  he  was  so 
dismayed  as  to  be  unable  to  proceed.  Milo  was  exiled 
to  Marseilles,  whither  the  orator  sent  him  his  discourse; 
on  which  he  said,  “  How  fortunate  it  is  that  this  oration 
was  not  delivered,  for  then  I  should  have  been  acquitted, 
and  have  never  known  the  delicious  flavor  of  these 
Marseillian  mullets.”  He  was  killed  B.C.  48. 

M  i'lo,  (anc.  Melos,)  an  island  of  the  Grecian  Archipelago, 
in  the  Mediterranean,  Lat.  36°  45'  N.,  Lon.  24°  23'  E. ; 
area,  65  sq.  m.  The  surface  is  mountainous,  volcanic, 
and  barren,  except  in  the  valleys,  where  the  soil  is  very 
fertile.  It  is  now  almost  depopulated,  by  the  ravages 
of  the  plague,  the  badness  of  the  water,  and  the  preva¬ 
lence  of  malaria.  Chief  Towns.  Milo,  the  cap.,  and  Castro 
Pop.  4, 00U. 
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Milo,  in  Illinois,  a  post-township  of  Bureau  coun¬ 
ty- 

Mi'lo,  in  Iowa ,  a  township  of  Delaware  co. 

Mi'Io,  in  Maine,  a  post-village  and  township  of  Pis¬ 
cataquis  county,  about  35  miles  N.  by  E.  of  Ban¬ 
gor. 

Mi'lo,  in  New  York,  a  twp.  of  Yates  co. 

Mi'lo  Cen'tre.  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of  Yates 
co.,  abt.  4  m.  S.  of  Penn  Yan. 

Milorad'owitseli,  Michael, (Count,)  a  Russian  gen¬ 
eral,  distinguished  in  the  wars  against  Napoleon,  1770— 
1820. 

Mil  pitas,  in  California,  a  post-village  of  Santa  Clara 
co.,  abt.  8  m.  N.N.E.  of  San  Jose. 

Milroy',  in  Indiana,  a  post-viliage  of  Rush  co.,  abt.  8 
m.  S.  of  Rushville. 

Milroy',  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village  of  Mifflin  co., 
abt.  10  m.  N.  of  Lewistown. 

Milt,  n.  [A.  S.,  L.  Ger.,  D.,  and  Dan.;  Icel.  milti;  Ger. 
mils ;  akin  to  A.  S.  meltan,  to  liquefy.  See  Melt.]  (Zodl.) 
The  sperm  of  male  fish,  susceptible  of  easy  liquefaction. 

(Anat.)  The  spleen,  a  viscus  situated  in  the  left  hypo- 
chondrium,  under  the  diaphragm. 

— i’.  a.  To  impregnate,  as  the  roe  or  spawn  of  the  female 
fish. 

Milt'er,  n.  A  male  fish. 

Miltiatles,  ( mil-ti'd-dees ,)  a  celebrated  Athenian  gen¬ 
eral,  hero  of  Marathon,  was  the  youngest  son  of  Cimou, 
and  succeeded  his  brother 
Stesagoras,  about  b.  c.  515, 
as  tyrant  of  the  Chersonese. 

He  took  part  in  the  invasion 
of  Scythia  by  Darius,  held 
his  government  of  the  Cher¬ 
sonese  at  least  22  years,  and 
retired  to  Athens  in  493.  On 
occasion  of  the  second  Per¬ 
sian  invasion  of  Greece,  un¬ 
der  Datis  and  Artaphernes, 

490,  M.  was  chosen  one  of 
the  ten  generals,  and  signal¬ 
ized  himself  by  a  great  vic¬ 
tory  over  the  Persians,  on 
the  field  of  Marathon.  Hav¬ 
ing  persuaded  the  Athen¬ 
ians  to  give  him  the  com¬ 
mand  of  a  fleet,  he  used  it 
for  private  ends  in  an  attack 
on  Paros.  The  attack  failed, 

M.  was  severely  wounded,  Pig.  1793.  —  miltiades. 
and  on  his  return  to  Athens 

was  prosecuted  and  imprisoned  for  deceiving  the  people. 
His  death  took  place  in  prison  soon  after. 

Milti  ades,  or  Melclii'ades,  (St.,)  was  pope  from 
311  to  314. 

Mil'ton,  John,  the  greatest  of  the  English  poets,  b.  in 
London,  Dec.  9,  1608.  His  father,  a  notary,  was  a  man  of 
cultivated  mind,  and  gave  him  a  careful  education, 
which  was  continued  at  St.  Paul's  School  and  the  uni¬ 
versity  of  Cambridge.  He  entered  the  latter  in  1624, 
and  quitted  it  in  1631,  without  taking  his  degree  of  M.  A. 
He  distinguished  himself  at  Cambridge  by  the  excel¬ 
lence  of  his  Latin  poems.  The  next  few  years  he  spent 
at  his  father’s  house  in  Buckinghamshire,  devoting 
himself  with  such  earnestness  as  only  genius  can  to 
study  and  self-cultivation.  Some  of  his  minor  poems 
were  probably  written  during  this  period.  In  1637  he 
set  out  for  Italy,  and  visiting  Paris  on  his  way,  made 
acquaintance  with  Grotius.  At  Florence  he  visited  the 
aged  Galileo  in  his  prison,  and  at  Rome  Cardinal  Bar- 
berini  received  him  kindly.  After  three  years’  absence, 
news  reached  him  of  the  political  troubles  which  were 
beginning  in  England,  and,  passionate  lover  of  liberty 
as  he  was,  he  hastened  home,  to  take  part  in  the 
struggle.  He  almost  immediately  began  that  career  as  a 
controversialist,  which,  while  it  has  exposed  him  to 
much  obloquy  from  those  who  dissent  from  his  opinions, 
has  enrolled  his  name  among  the  noblest  and  most 
eloquent  of  the  writers  of  Old  English  prose.  His 
polemical  writings  are  keen  and  sometimes  classic;  but 
they  are  singularly  able.  His  first  work  of  this  sort  was 
a  treatise  Of  Reformation,  published  in  1641,  to  aid  the 
attack  then  made  against  the  bishop.  In  1643  he  mar¬ 
ried  Miss  Powell,  daughter  of  an  Oxfordshire  gentleman 
attached  to  the  royal  cause.  She  very  soon  returned  to 
her  father’s  house,  and  for  her  desertion  was  repudiated 
by  M.,  who  soon  after  published  successively  his  several 
treatises  on  divorce.  About  the  same  time  he  passed  to 
the  side  of  the  Independents,  and  wrote  the  Areopa- 
gitica,  an  appeal  in  behalf  of  the  freedom  of  the  press, 
and  the  most  magnificent  of  his  prose  works.  A  recon¬ 
ciliation  with  his  wife  was  brought  about  by  friendly 
intervention,  and  she  returned  to  him.  In  1649,  he  was 
appointed  Latin  Secretary  to  the  Council  of  State:  and 
among  the  duties  assigned  to  him  were  those  of  writing 
a  refutation  of  the  Eikon  Basilike  then  attributed  to 
Charles  I.,  and  a  reply  to  the  work  of  Salmasius  in 
defence  of  the  king  and  the  monarchy.  Hence  the 
Eikonoklastes,  and  the  Defence  of  the  People  of  England. 
On  the  establishment  of  the  Protectorate  .If.  became 
secretary  to  Cromwell,  and  remained  so  till  the  death 
of  the  latter  in  1658.  Several  years  before  that  time  he 
had  become  totally  blind,  deliberately  and  heroically 
preferring,  as  he  says,  the  loss  of  his  sight  to  the 
desertion  of  his  duty.  The  last  short  intervals  o  sight 
allotted  him  were  devoted  to  the  composition  of  the 
Defence.  His  pathetic  reference  to  his  blindness  in  the 
Paradise  Lost  is  well  known:  less  known,  but  at  least 
equally  deserving  to  be  so,  are  the  passages  in  which  he 
speaks  of  it  in  the  Defence,  and  in  one  of  his  Latin 
letters  (XV.).  The  Restoration  of  1660  consigned  M.  to 


obscurity.  At  first  he  thought  it  necessary  to  conceal 
himself;  his  friends  are  said  to  have  made  a  mock  fu¬ 
neral  for  him  ;  and  a  proclamation  was  actually  issued 
for  his  apprehension,  and  that  of  Goodwin  the  theo¬ 
logian.  But,  though  the  most  offensive  of  his  books  were  { 
burned  by  the  hangman,  he  was  included  in  the  Act  of  j 
Indemnity;  and  it  is  even  asserted  that  his  former  office 
was  offered  to  him,  but  of  course  refused.  He  had  in  the 
end  inherited  but  little  from  his  father,  had  failed  in  get¬ 
ting  payment  of  the  portion  of  his  first  w’ife.  had  lost 
money  lent,  and  had  had  his  house  accidentally  burned. 
Accordingly,  his  circumstances  were  now  indifferent, 
yet  not  very  low  for  a  man  so  moderate  in  his  habits. 
He  published,  in  1661,  a  Latin  grammar  in  English.  In 
1664  he  married  his  third  wife,  Elizabeth  Minshull,  of  a 
good  Cheshire  family.  —  In  1665,  being  in  his  57th  year, 
he  completed  Paradise  Lost,  and  it  was  published  in 
1667.  It  was  sold  for  five  pounds  to  a  bookseller,  who 
engaged  to  pay  a  like  sum  for  each  1,500  copies  that 
should  be  sold  from  each  of  three  editions  of  two  thou¬ 
sand  each.  In  two  years  the  first  of  these  additional 
payments  was  due  and  made;  a  second  edition  was  pub¬ 
lished  in  1674,  and  a  third  in  1678.  This  was  a  large 
sale  for  a  serious  poem  in  an  age  like  that  of  the  Resto¬ 
ration;  and  though  it  could  not  meet  with  applause 
from  the  fashionable  debauchees  of  the  court,  the  hearty 
and  respectful  admiration  of  Dryden  u'as  not  the  only 
tribute  that  was  immediately  paid,  by  competent  judges, 
to  the  extraordinary  merit  of  the  only  great  epic  in  the 
English  language.  The  poet  next  published  his  History 
of  England  down  to  the  Norman  Conquest;  and  in  1671 
appeared  the  Paradise  Regained,  to  which  was  subjoined 
Samson  Agonistes.  His  second  epic  was  written  with 
great  quickness,  perhaps  altogether  during  a  retirement 
of  several  months  which  he  made  to  Challont  in  Buck- 
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inghamshire,  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  plague  in 
London  in  1665.  John  Milton,  one  of  the  greatest  of 
poets,  and  the  very  greatest  of  all  poets  who  have  con¬ 
secrated  their  genius  to  the  service  of  Christianity,  had 
now,  amid  evil  men  and  evil  days,  discharged  the  debt 
which,  many  years  before,  he  had  proudly  said  that  he 
held  himself  to  owe  to  posterity.  He  had  enriched  the 
world  of  poetry  with  a  host  of  the  noblest  images  and 
sentiments,  and  in  his  sacred  epic  had  given  to  English 
diction  and  rhythm  new  and  original  developments.  — 
His  literary  labors  closed  with  a  treatise  on  Logic,  very 
ably  written,  in  Latin  ;  a  new  treatise  in  controversial 
theology,  Of  True  Religion,  directed  against  Popery ; 
and  a  Latin  collection,  published  in  1674,  of  his  private 
letters  and  academical  exercises.  To  the  latest  years 
of  his  life  may  have  belonged  the  completion  of  his 
Latin  treatise,  Of  Christian  Doctrine,  which,  left  unpub¬ 
lished  till  it  was  disinterred  from  the  State  Paper  Office 
in  1823,  showed  him  to  have  become  decidedly  an  Arian. 
In  July,  1674,  having  long  been  distressed  by  gout,  and 
thinking  himself  near  death,  he  gave  his  brother  direc¬ 
tions  as  to  the  disposal  of  his  property.  These  throw  some 
light  on  his  domestic  position.  The  facts  exhibit  traces 
of  those  infirmities  of  temper  with  which  the  great 
poet  is  traditionally  charged.  The  current  account, 
which  represents  his  daughters  as  having  been  trained 
to  read  and  write  for  him,  appears  to  be  true  only  as  to 
Deborah,  the  youngest;  and  all  of  them  had  lived  un¬ 
comfortably  with  him  and  his  third  wife,  and  had  left 
his  house  some  years  before  his  death.  He  was  chiefly 
served  in  his  studies  and  in  composition  by  Ellwood  the 
Quaker,  by  other  young  men  who  were  attracted  by 
his  genius,  and  by  boys  whom  he  hired.  He  now  inti¬ 
mated  his  intention  (which  his  widow,  unsuccessfully 
attempted  to  establish  as  a  completed  will)  of  bequeath¬ 
ing  all  his  property  to  his  wife,  leaving  to  his  daughters 
only,  besides  what  he  “  had  done  for  them,”  a  claim  on 
their  mother’s  family  for  her  portion  still  unpaid.  He 
spoke  of  them  as  his  “  unkind  children,”  and  said  they 
had  been  “very  undutiful  to  him.”  He  died  so  easily 
that  the  moment  was  not  perceived,  on  Sunday,  the  8th 
of  November,  1675,  and  was  buried  beside  his  father,  in 
the  chancel  of  St.  Giles,  in  Cripplegate. 

Mil'ton,  a  vill.  of  Ilalton  co.,  prov.  ot  Ontario,  abt.  36 
m.  S.W.  of  Toronto. 


Milton,  a  village  of  Shefford  co.,  prov.  of  Quebec. 

Milton.  in  Alabama,  a  post-village  of  Autauga  co.,  about 
40  m.  W.N.W.  of  Montgomery. 

Milton,  in  Connecticut,  a  post-village  of  Litchfield  co, 
about  35  m.  \V.  of  Hartford. 

Milton.  in  Delaware,  a  post-towrn  of  Sussex  co.,  about  8 
m.  S.E.  of  Milford. 

Milton,  in  Florida ,  a  city,  cap.  of  Santa  Rosa  co,  on 
Blaekwater  river,  near  its  mouth  in  Pensacola  Bay,  25 
m.  N.E.  of  Pensacola,  on  Louis.  &  Nash.  R.  R.  Pop. 
(1897)  1,650. 

Milton,  in  Georgia,  a  N.  central  co. ;  area,  about  160 
sq.  m.  Rivers.  Chattahoochee  river,  and  some  less 
important  streams.  Surface,  somewhat  hilly;  soil,  fer¬ 
tile.  Cap.  Alpharetta.  Pop.  (1890)  6,208. 

Milton.  in  Illinois,  a  village  of  Biown  co. 

— A  township  of  Du  Page  co. 

Milton,  in  Indiana,  a  township  of  Jefferson  co. 

— A  post-town  and  township  of  Wayne  co,  on  the  Ft.  W, 
Oin.  &  Louisv.  and  the  C,  0,  C.  A  St.  L.  It.Rs,  16  m. 
S.W.  of  Richmond.  Pop.  (1897)  900. 

Milton,  in  Kentucky,  a  post-village  of  Trimble  co,  on 
the  Ohio  river,  nearly  opposite  Madison,  Indiana. 

Mill  on,  in  Massachusetts,  a  post-town  and  township  of 
Norfolk  co,  about  8  m.  S.  of  Boston.  Pop.  (1895)  6,518. 

Milton,  in  Michigan,  a  township  of  Cass  co. 

—A  township  of  Antrim  co. 

Milton,  in  Minnesota,  a  post-town  and  township  of 
Dodge  co. 

Milton,  in  Mississippi,  a  village  of  La  Fayette  co. 

Milton,  in  Missouri,  a  post-village  of  Atchison  co,  on 
the  Kan.  City,  St.  J.  &  C.  B.  R.R,  about  12  m.  E.  of 
Huntsville. 

Milton,  in  New  Hampshire,  a  post-town  and  township 
of  Strafford  co,  about  30  m.  E.N.E.  of  Concord.  Fop. 

•  (1897)  1,680. 

Milton,  in  New  Jersey,  a  post-village  of  Morris  co., 
about  20  m.  N.  of  Morristown. 

Milton,  in  New  York,  a  township  of  Saratoga  co. 

— A  post-village  of  Ulster  co,  about  80  m.  S.  of  Albany. 

Milton.  in  North  Carolina,  a  post-village  of  Caswell  co, 
about  75  m.  N.W.  of  Raleigh.  Pop.  (1897)  770. 

Milton,  in  Ohio,  a  township  of  Ashland  co. 

— A  township  of  Jackson  co. 

— A  post-township  of  Mahoning  co. 

— A  village  of  Stark  co,  about  100  nt.  N.E.  of  Columbus. 

— A  township  of  Wayne  co. 

— A  township  of  Wood  co. 

Milton,  in  Oregon,  a  post-village  of  Umatilla  co,  31  m. 
N.E.  of  Pendleton.  Pop.  (1897  )  676. 

Milton,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  thriving  post-borough  of 
Northumberland  co,  on  the  Susquehanna  river,  13  m. 
N.  of  Snnbury,  has  extensive  and  varied  manuf.  Pop. 
(1897  )  6,400. 

Milton,  in  S.  Carolina,  a  village  of  Laurens  diet,  abt. 
65  m.  W.N.W.  of  Columbia. 

Milton,  in  Tennessee,  a  post-village  of  Rutherford  co, 
abt.  15  m.  N.E.  of  Mnrfreesborough. 

Milton,  in  Vermont,  a  post-township  of  Chittenden 

co. 

Milton,  in  lFi'scon.«?i,  a  post-vill.  and  township  of  Rock 
co..  abt.  8  m.  N.E.  of  Janesville. 

Milton  Centre,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Wood  co, 
abt.  30  m.  S.S.W.  of  Toledo. 

Milton  Mills,  in  Minnesota,  a  village  of  Washington 
co..  abt.  18  m.  E.  by  S.  of  St.  Paul. 

Mil'tonsburg,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Monroe  co, 
abt.  114  in.  E.  by  S.  of  Columbus. 

Mil’tonville,  in  Mississippi,  a  village  of  Wayne  co, 
abt.  115  m.  E.S.E  of  Jackson. 

Miltonville,  in  Ohio,  a  village  of  Butler  co,  abt.  30 
in.  N.  of  Cincinnati. 

— A  village  of  Wood  co,  abt.  55  in.  W.  of  Sandusky. 

Milton'lc,  a.  Pertaining  or  having  reference  to,  or 
resembling,  Milton,  or  his  poetry ;  as,  Miltonic  verse. 

Mill  ville,  a  village  of  the  twp.  and  county  of  York, 
prov.  of  Ontario. 

Mel'vine,  a.  (Zodl.)  Belonging,  having  reference  to, 
or  resembling  birds  of  the  Kite  family. 

Milvine,  n.  (Zool.)  A  bird  of  the  Kite  family. 

Mil'vUS,  n.  {Zool.)  A  genusof  Falconidx.  The  Kits,  q.  v. 

Milwnu'kee,  in  Oregon,  a  post-village  of  Clackamas 
co,  abt.  7  m.  N.  of  Oregon  city. 

Milwaukee,  or  Milwaukie,  in  Wisconsin,  a  river 
rising  in  Fond  du  Lac  co,  and  flowing  generally  S.E. 
and  S,  enters  Lake  Michigan  from  Milwaukee  co. 
Length,  abt  100  m,  the  last  30  m.  of  which  are  neariy 
parallel  with  the  lake. 

— A  S.E.  co,  bordering  on  Lake  Michigan;  area,  abt.  240 
6q.  m.  Rivers.  Milwaukee,  Menomonee, and  Root  rivers, 
besides  many  smaller  streams.  Surface,  level  or  gently 
undulating:  soil,  very  fertile.  Cap.  Milwaukee.  Fop. 
(1895)  287,922. 

— A  city,  port  of  entry,  and  the  cap.  of  the  above  co,  on 
Lake  Michigan,  about  75  m.  E.  of  Madison  ;  Lat.  43°  3' 
45"  N,  Lon.  87°  57'  W.  M.  is  conveniently  located  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Milwaukee  river,  which  flows  through 
the  city  and  has  been  rendered  navigable  to  the  heart 
of  the  city  by  vessels  of  every  tonnage  used  on  the  lake. 
It  forms  one  of  the  best  harbors  along  the  lakes,  and 
with  the  numerous  railroads  centering  here,  affords 
almost  unequalled  facilities  to  commerce.  M.  is  well 
built,  and  the  houses,  constructed  of  those  peculiar 
light-yellow  or  cream-colored  bricks,  known  as  Milwau¬ 
kee  brick,  present  a  very  neat  and  attractive  appear¬ 
ance. —  Manufactures.  Engines,  machinery,  iron  and 
brass  products,  beer,  flour,  meat-packing,  woollens, 
leather,  agricultural  implements,  tobacco,  clothing, 
distilled  liquors,  and  various  other  products.  As  a 
grain  market  M.  has  of  late  fallen  off;  it  contains,  how¬ 
ever,  some  of  the  best  flouring-mills  in  the  West,  and 
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the  representation  of  several  of  its  prominent  brands  of 
flour  is  excellent  in  the  Eastern  and  Eurojiean  markets. 
The  receipts  of  grain  of  all  kinds  are  over  20,000,000 
bushels  annually.  M.  is  a  port  of  entry  for  goods  in 
bond,  both  by  rail  and  water,  and  is  the  meeting  point 
■of  14  railroads  and  11  lake  steamship  lines,  all  of 
which  do  a  large  business.  The  climate  is  peculiarly 
bracing  and  healthful,  and  the  atmosphere  remark¬ 
ably  clear  and  pure.  The  schools,  free  for  all,  are 
graded,  and  the  higher  as  well  as  the  elementary 
branches  are  taught  in  them.  The  city  has  a  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Commerce,  numerous  banks  and  insurance 
companies,  2  orphan  asylums,  a  Roman  Catholic  con¬ 
vent,  and  a  hospital  under  the  charge  of  the  Sisters} 
of  Charity.  Prominent  among  its  public  buildings’ 
are  the  County  Court  House,  U.  S.  Custom  House 
and  Post-office  Building,  the  Academy  of  Music, 
Music  Hall,  Ac.  There  was  a  female  college  incor¬ 
porated  in  1846.  Near  the  city  has  been  erected  a 
national  asylum  for  disabled  volunteer  soldiers  (Fig. 
1795).  The  grounds  on  which  it  is  built  comprise 
about  400  acres,  laid  out  with  taste  as  a  park  imme¬ 
diately  around  the  main  edifice,  and  affording  ample 
opportunity  for  such  light  outdoor  work  as  the 
condition  of  the  inmates  will  allow  them  to  perform, 


Fig.  1795. — SOLDIER’S  NATIONAL  ASYLUM  AT  MILWAUKEE. 


and  for  which  they  receive  pay.  The  streets  of  M.  are 
wide,  and  parked  between  the  roadway  and  the  side¬ 
walk,  being  lined  by  magnificent  elms,  whose  branches, 
in  the  residential  part,  form  a  leafy  archway  over  the 
drive.  The  public  parks  contain  about  600  acres,  and 
are  connected  by  boulevards.  A  new  aud  vast  system 
of  intercepting  sewers  is  in  operation.  The  public 
library  contains  over  60,000  volumes.  In  1888  the  Lay- 
ton  Free  Art  Gallery  was  completed  at  a  cost  for  the 
building  of  $300,000.  A  new  government  building,  to 
cost  $2,000,(100,  a  city  hall,  and  a  library  and  museum 
building  are  among  the  improvements  projected  or 
completed.  There  are  numerous  charitable  homes, 
hospitals  and  asylums.  Settled  in  1835.  Pop.  (1895) 
249,290. 

Mime.  n.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  minus ;  Gr.  mimos.]  ( Dram.)\ 
A  kind  of  dramatic  burlesque  formerly  in  vogue,  which 
sustained  the  mimicry  of  real  or  living  characters.  —  An 
actor  in  such  performance;  a  buffoon;  a  burlesquer. 

nime'sis,  n.  [From  Gr.  mimeiothai ,  to  mimic.]  ( Rhe.t .) 
Mimicry  ;  close  imitation  of  the  voice  or  manner  of  an¬ 
other  person. 

Mimet  ic,  M i mefical,  a.  [Gr.  mimetikns.]  Imi¬ 
tative  ;  disposed  to  ape  or  mimic;  as,  the  mimetic  art. 

M  iin'ic,  M i ill  ical,  a.  [Fr .mimique;  Lat.  mimicus, 
from  Gr.  mimikos,  mimos,  a  mime,  actor,  imitator.] 
Imitative;  inclined  to  ape  or  imitate;  having  the 
faculty  of  imitating  or  burlesquing. 

“  Man  is,  of  all  creatures,  the  most  mimical."  —  Sir  H.  Wotton. 

— Consisting  of  imitation  ;  partaking  of  the  qualities  of 
mimicry;  droll;  ludicrous;  as,  “ mimical  gestures.” 

Dryden. 

Mini  ic,  n.  One  who  practises  mimicry  or  the  art  of 
imitation;  a  buffoon  who  strives  to  evoke  derisive  ap¬ 
plause  by  copying  in  speech  and  manner  the  individu¬ 
ality  of  another  person.  —  A  mean  or  servile  imitator. 

•  ‘  Of  France  the  mimic,  and  of  Spain  the  prey." — Lord  Peterborough. 

— v.  a.  To  ape  or  imitate  for  sport  or  amusement ;  to  seek 
to  excite  derisive  applause  by  copying  the  voice  or  man¬ 
ner  of  another;  to  ridicule  by  burlesque  imitation. 

”  Fiction  ...  so  mimics  truth,  it  looks  the  very  same." — Granville. 

Mim'ically,  adv.  In  a  mimical  or  imitative  manner. 

Mini'icker,  n.  One  who  mimics  ;  a  mimic. 

Mim'iery,  n.  Art  or  practice  of  mimicking  the  pecu¬ 
liarities  of  another;  droll  or  ludicrous  imitation  to  ex¬ 
cite  laughter  or  derision,  and  make  sport. 

Miniog'rapher,  n.  [Gr.  mimographos.]  One  who 
writes  farces,  or  adapts  mimical  pieces  for  the  stage. 

Mimo'sa,  n.  [Gr.  mimos,  a  buffoon  ;  the  leaves  seeming 
t,i  sport  with  the  hand  that  touches  them.]  (Bot.)  The 
typical  genus  of  the  sub-order  Mimosese.  They  are  peren¬ 


nial  herbs,  shrubs,  and  trees,  natives  of  tropical  America. 
The  most  remarkable  species  is  M.pudica,  the  Hum¬ 
ble  plant,  or  Sensitive  plant.  Stem  shrubby,  about  a 
foot  high;  flowers  small,  capitate.  It  is  occasionally  cul- 


Fig.  1796.—  mimosa  nifotica. 


tivated  for  the  interest  excited  by  its  spontaneous  mo¬ 
tion,  the  leaves  bending,  folding,  and  apparently  shrink¬ 
ing  away  from  the  touch  of  the  hand.  —  See  Sensitive 
Plant. 

Mimo'sete,  n.  (Bot.)  A  sub-order  of  plants,  order 
Fabacese.  Diag.  Corolla  valvate  in  activation.  The 
plants  included  in  this  sub-order  are  mostly  natives  of 
tropical  regions,  and  are  remarkable  for  yielding  gum 
and  astringent  principles.  The  sub-order  includes  29 
genera  and  1,000  species.  —  See  Acacia. 

Milll'tlllis.  n.  [Gr.  mi  mo,  an  ape;  from  the  resem¬ 
blance  of  the  ringent  or  grinning  corolla.]  (Bot.)  A 
genus  of  plants,  sub-order  Antirrhinidete.  Perennial 
herbs,  prostrate  or  erect,  with  square  stems  and  oppo¬ 
site  leaves;  peduncle  axillary,  solitary,  1-flowered.  M. 
ringeiis,  the  Monkey  Flower,  is  a  common  inhabitant 
of  ditches  and 
mud  soils 
t  h  rough  out 
Canada  and 
the  U.  States. 

Leaves  sessile, 
serrate,  acute, 
lanceolate ;  ca¬ 
lyx  tubular, 

5-angled  and 
5-toothed  ;  co¬ 
rolla  pale  blue, 
yellow  within. 

The  other 
principal  spe¬ 
cies  are  M.  ala- 
tus,  the  Wing- 
stem  Monkey 
Flower,  M.  lu- 
fens.theYellow 
Monkey  Flow¬ 
er,  and  M.  car- 
dinalis,  the 
Cardinal  Mon¬ 
key  Flower. 

Some  species 
are  very  fre¬ 
quent  in  flow¬ 
er  gardens, and 
many  fine  varieties  have  resulted  from  cultivation  (Fig 
1797).  The  little  yellow-flowered  Mdsk-Plant,  not  so 
common  in  gardens,  is  M.  moschatus,  a  native  of  Oregon 
and  other  Western  States. 

Min,  or  Miii-Mians),  a  river  of  China,  rising  in  the 
Black  Tea  dist.,  and  flowing  in  a  S.E.  direction  through 
the  prov.  of  Fo-kien,  falls  into  Ho-sein  Bay  in  Lat.  26° 
8'  N.,  Lon.  119°  40'  E. 

Mi'na,  n.  [Lat.]  An  ancient  denomination  of  money 
among  the  Greeks.  The  Attic  mina,  which  is  the  most 
frequently  mentioned,  contained  100  drachmae,  and  was 
itself  contained  60  times  in  an  Attic  talent,  and  was 
worth  about  $16. 

Mi'na,  Don  Francisco  Espoz  t,  a  Spanish  general  and 
statesman,  b.  in  Navarre,  1781,  chief  of  the  guerrillas 
when  Spain  was  invaded  by  the  French,  1809,  defender  of 
the  constitution  in  1812,  and  again  in  1820.  He  became 
an  exile  on  both  occasions,  but  returned  on  the  death  of 
Ferdinand,  and  took  an  active  part  against  Don  Carlos, 
1834.  D.  1836. 

Mi'na,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  and  township  of 
Chautauqua  co.,  abt.  20  m.  E.  of  Erie;  pop.  of  township 
abt.  2,000. 

Mi'  nas-OoraeM.  a  S.E.  prov.  of  Brazil,  lying  between 
Lat.  14°  25'  and  23°  S..  and  40°  37'  and  53°  20'  IV. :  area, 
abt.  160,847  sq.  m.  M.  G.  occupies  the  most  elevated 
lands,  and  embraces  the  most  populous  dist.  of  Brazil. 
The  prairies  are  covered  with  immense  herds  of  wild 
cattle,  and  the  inhabitants  outside  the  towns  are  exten¬ 
sively  engaged  in  stock-raising,  the  cheese  of  this  prov. 
being  held  in  high  estimation.  Gold  and  precious  stones 
are  found  in  large  quantities,  and  form  one  of  the  most 
considerable  sources  of  the  imperial  revenue.  Iron  is 


being  mined  and  worked  to  some  extent,  and  foundries 
have  been  established  which  furnish  the  castings  and 
other  machinery  for  the  sugar-houses  in  the  vicinity. 
Cap.  Ouro-Preto.  Pop.  1,480,000. 

Min'aret,  n.  [Fr.; 

Ar.  minaurat ,  a  light¬ 
house  ;  otherwise, 
manarat ;  aki  n  to  Heb. 
minora,  a  chandelier, 
a  lantern.]  (Arch.)  In 
modern  architecture, 
a  slender,  lofty  turret, 

(usually  belonging  to 
a  mosque,)  having  a 
balcony,  from  which 
the  “  Faithful  ”  are 
called  to  prayer. 

Minato'rially, 

Min'atorily,  a. 

In  a  minatory  or 
threatening  manner. 

Min'atory,  a.  [Lat. 
minalorius.]  Threat¬ 
ening;  menacing;  re¬ 
buking. 

Mince,  t>.  a.  [A.  S. 
miusian;  Swed.  m 
ska;  Icel.  minka;  0. 

Fr.  mencer  ;  It.  minuz- 
zare,  from  Lat.  minuo, 
to  make  smaller,  to 
break  in  pieces,  from 
minus,  less ;  Sansk. 
manak,  too  little,  not 
enough.]  To  cut  or* 
chop  into  very  small 
pieces;  to  chop  fine; 
to  hash ;  as,  to  mince 
achicken. —  To  dimin¬ 
ish  in  speaking ; 
utter  one’s  words  in 
an  affected  or  namby- 
pamby  manner;  to  re¬ 
trench,  cu  t  off,  or  omi  t, 
as  a  part  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  suppressing 
the  truth;  to  extenuate  or  palliate  in  representation; 
to  speak  lispingly,  or  with  affected  softness  of  tone;  to 
clip,  as  words  or  expressions. 


Fig.  1 

MINARET  IN  ALEXANDRIA. 
(Used  as  a  marine  telegraph.) 


‘ ‘  Siren,  now  mince  the  sin. 

And  mollify  damnation  with  a  phrase." —  Dryden. 

— v.  n.  To  walk  trippingly,  or  with  small  or  short  steps ; 
to  perambulate  with  affected  nicety  of  manner;  to  de¬ 
port  oue’s  self  in  a  lackadaisical  or  namby-pamby 
fashion;  to  speak  with  scrupulosity,  or  with  an  assump¬ 
tion  of  finical  delicacy ;  as,  she  minces  her  words  better 
than  she  minces  veal. 

“  A  mincing  step,  small  voice,  and  languid  eye.”  —  Dunciad. 

Minar'jK'ciit,  n.  (Chem.)  A  substance  consisting  of 
100  parts,  by  weight,  of  copper,  70  of  nickel,  5  of  anti¬ 
mony,  and  2  of  aluminum,  of  which  the  first  three  are 
melted  together,  and  granulated  by  pouring  into  water. 
The  granules,  after  being  dried,  are  again  melted,  and 
the  aluminum  then  added,  with  1]^  per  cent,  of  a  flux 
consisting  of  1  part  of  borax  and  half  a  part  of  fluoride 
of  calcium.  This  flux  is  to  be  introduced  in  smaller 
and  smaller  quantities  successively,  as  the  melting  pro¬ 
gresses.  The  principal  difficulty  in  the  process  consists 
in  bringing  about  the  union  of  so  large  an  amount  of 
nickel  into  an  homogeneous  mass  with  the  aluminum, 
for  which  it  has  but  little  affinity.  M.  dees  not  quite 
equal  silver  in  whiteness,  malleability,  resonance  and 
specific  gravity,  but  as  it  considerably  exceeds  it  in 
durability,  metallic  luster  and  maintenance  of  the 
white  color,  had  at  one  time  some  use  in  the  arts. 

Mi'nas-NTo'vas.  formerly  Bom-Successo  das  Minas- 
de  Tanado,  a  town  of  Brazil,  abt.  230  m.  N.N.E.  of  Ouro- 
Preto  ;  pop.  3,000. 

Mi'naville.  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of  Montgom¬ 
ery  co.,  abt.  35  m.  W.N.W.  of  Albany. 

M  i need-meat,  (minst-,)  n.  (Often,  and  popularly, 
Mince-meat.)  Meat  chopped  into  small  particles. 

Minced-pie.  (minst-,)  n.  (Colloquially,  Mince-pie.)  A 
very  excellent  pie,  when  properly  made,  consisting  of 
minced-meat  (dashed  with  cognac)  and  other  materials, 
enclosed  and  baked  in  paste,  and  found  very  good  to  an 
appreciable  palate. 

Mince-meat.  Mince'-pie,  n.  See  supra. 

Min'chinliamp'ton,  a  town  of  England,  co.  of 
Gloucester,  on  the  Cotswold  Hills,  12  m.  S.E.  of  Glouces¬ 
ter,  and  89  m.  N.W.  of  London.  Manuf.  Woollen  cloth. 
Pop.  4,500. 

Mincliinmadiva.  or  Minchinma'dom,  (min-chin-ma- 
dee'va ,)  a  mountain-peak  of  the  Andes  in  Patagonia,  abt. 
Lat.  42°  50'  S.  Elevation,  5,000  feet. 

Miil'cing-l.V-  adv.  Ill  small  part;  not  fully.  —  In  a 
mincing,  affected  manner:  lackadaisically;  with  an  as¬ 
sumption  of  finical  delicacy  or  scrupulosity. 

Mincio,  ( min'cho ,)  a  river  of  N.  Italy,  having  its  source 
in  the  Lago  di  Garda,  and  after  a  S.  course  of  38  m., 
unites  with  the  Po,  12  m.  S.E.  of  Mantua.  —  The  French, 
under  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  defeated  the  Austrians  on 
the  banks  of  this  river.  May  29,  1796.  —  Gen.  Brum 
crossed  it.  Dec.  25, 1800.  —  Eugene  Beauharnais  gained 
a  victory  over  the  Austrians,  Feb.  8,  1814.  —  In  1848.  on 
the  outbreak  of  the  revolution  in  Italy,  the  Austrian 
general  Radetzky  retreated  to  the  M.,  April  2.  He  was 
followed  by  Charles  Albert,  who  forced  the  passage  of 
the  river,  April  8.  Charles  Albert,  after  losing  the  bat- 

j  tie  of  Valeggio,  was  compelled.  July  26,  to  retrace  his 
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steps  and  abandon  the  line  of  the  M. — The  Austrians 
retreated  to  the  left  bank  after  the  battle  of  Magenta, 
in  June,  1859,  and  recrossed  it  July  23,  to  fight  the  bat¬ 
tle  of  Solferino.  The  allied  French  and  Sardinians  fol¬ 
lowed  them  across  the  river  Aug.  1,  and  found  the  Aus¬ 
trians  had  taken  shelter  in  the  lines  of  the  Quadrilateral. 

M i ml.  n.  [A.S.  gemynd,  mind,  memory;  D.  gemaed; 
Dan.  minde,  allied  to  Goth,  muuan,  to  think  ;  Lat.  mens ; 
Sansk.  menas,  mind,  from  man,  to  think.]  The  intel¬ 
lectual  or  intelligent  power  in  man ;  the  understanding; 
the  power  that  conceives,  judges,  or  reasons ;  a  mani¬ 
festation  of  the  soul.  “When  the  mind,”  says  Locke, 
“  turns  its  view  inward  upon  itself,  thinking  is  the  first 
idea  that  occurs ;  wherein  it  observes  a  great  variety  of 
modifications,  whence  it  frames  to  itself  distinct  ideas. 
Thus  the  perception  annexed  to  any  impression  on  the 
body  by  an  external  object,  is  called  sensation;  when 
an  idea  recurs  without  the  presence  of  the  object,  it  is 
called  remembrance ;  when  sought  after  by  the  mind, 
and  again  brought  into  view,  it  is  recollection  ;  when  the 
ideas  are  taken  notice  of,  and,  as  it  were,  registered  in 
the  memory,  it  is  attention;  when  the  mind  fixes  its 
view  on  any  one  idea,  and  considers  it  on  all  sides,  it  is 
called  study.” 

—Intellectual  capacity ;  liking;  choice;  inclination;  pro¬ 
pensity;  affection;  will;  desire;  intention;  purpose; 
design.  —  Thoughts;  sentiments;  opinion.  —  Memory; 
remembrance  ;  as,  to  call  to  mmd,  to  bear  in  mind. 

— v.  a.  To  fix  the  mind  on;  to  attend  to;  to  fix  the 
thoughts  on;  to  notice;  to  mark;  to  observe;  to  heed; 
to  regard;  to  attend  to  with  submission;  to  intend;  to 
mean.  —  To  have  in  remembrance;  to  bear  in  mind. 

— v.  n.  To  incline  ;  to  be  disposed. 

“  One  of  them  mindeth  to  go  into  rebellion."  —  Spenser. 

Mindaimo,  one  of  the  Philippine  Islands.  See  Ma- 

GINDANAO. 

Mind'ed,  a.  Disposed;  inclined;  —  used  chiefly  in  com¬ 
pounds,  as  right-minded. 

Min'den,  a  town  of  Prussia,  prov.  of  Westphalia,  on  the 
Weser,  60  m.  E  N.E.  of  MUnster.  It  is  strongly  fortified, 
and  has  extensive  manufactures,  consisting  of  woollen 
and  linen  fabrics,  hosiery,  gloves,  soap,  tobacco,  and 
leather.  ]*op.  15,453. —  Here,  Aug.  1,  1759,  the  French, 
under  Marshal  de  Coutades,  were  defeated  by  the  allied 
English,  Hessians,  and  Hanoverians,  under  Prince  Fer¬ 
dinand  of  Brunswick. 

Min'den,  in  Louisiana,  a  post-town.  cap.  of  Webster 
parish,  30  m.  E.N.E.  of  Shreveport.  Pop.  (1897)  1,420. 

Jlin'den,  in  Michigan,  a  township  of  Sanilac  co. 

Min'den.  in  Missouri,  a  village  of  Lawrence  co.,  about 
40  m.  W.S.W.  of  Springfield. 

Min'den,  in  New  York, a.  post-township  of  Montgomery 
co.  Pop.  (1897  )  5,250. 

Itiin'den  City,  in  Michigan,  a  post-village  of  Sanilac 
county. 

Min'denville.  in  New  York,  a  village  of  Montgomery 
co.,  about  60  m.  W.S.W.  of  Albany. 

Mindererus’  Spirit,  re.  (Pharmacy.)  Solution  of 
acetate  of  ammonia,  first  recommended  as  a  febrifuge 
by  Raymond  Mindererus,  a  physician  of  Augsburg. 

Mind'ful,  a.  Bearing  in  mind;  attentive;  regarding 
with  care:  heedful ;  observant;  regardful. 

Hind  fully,  ode.  Attentively;  heedfully. 

Mind  fulness,  u  Quality  of  being  mindful ;  atten¬ 
tion;  regard;  heedfulness. 

Mind'ing',  n.  Attention;  mindfulness. 

Mindless,  a.  Destitute  of  mind  or  of  intellectual 
powers;  unthinking.  —  Stupid;  inattentive;  heedless; 
forgetful ;  negligent ;  careless. 

Mindo'ro,  oneof  the  Philippine  Islands,  in  the  Eastern 
Archipelago,  between  bat.  12°  21'  and  13°  30'  N  ,  Lon. 
between  120°  24'  and  121°  24'  E. ;  area,  4,150  sq.  m. 
Pop.  30,000. 

Mindo'ro,  in  Illinois,  a  post-village  of  La  Crosse  co., 
abt.  18  m.  N.  by  E.  of  La  Crosse. 

Mine,  pron. ;  also  a  pronominal  adj.  [A.  S.,  0.  Ger.,  and 
Icel.  nun.]  My  ;  belonging  to  me. 

— n.  [Fr.  mine;  Sp.  minar ;  Lat.  and  It.  mtna.]  In  its 
strict  sense,  a  mine  is  an  opening  in  the  ground  from 
which  anything  is  dug.  The  name  is  not  properly  ap¬ 
plied  until  an  opening  is  made;  although  now  the  term 
is  generally  used  to  signify  coal,  lead,  iron,  and  similar 
minerals  before  an  opening  is  made  for  digging  them 
out.  In  opposition  to  the  underground  works,  which 
constitute  the  mine  properly  so  called,  the  term  usually 
comprehends  all  the  ground  on  the  surface,  together 
with  the  steam-engines,  water-wheels,  and  other  ma¬ 
chinery  and  appendages  for  drainage,  the  extraction 
of  ores  and  their  mechanical  preparation,  with  various 
buildings  and  erections.  From  the  earliest  antiquity, 
the  art  of  mining  has  been  practised,  and  it  has  formed 
a  branch  of  industry  in  the  most  barbarous,  as  well  as 
the  most  civilized  countries.  In  this  country,  where 
almost  every  precious  metal  or  useful  mineral  is  found 
in  abundance,  mining  is  a  very  important  source  of 
trade  and  wealth;  but  the  matter  is  too  large  and  too 
diverse  for  being  grouped  under  the  same  head.  By 
referring  to  the  names  of  thehietals,  mineral  substances, 
or  places  where  they  are  found,  the  inquirer  will  get  a 
succinct  account. 

—A  rich  source  of  wealth  or  other  good. 

(Mil.)  A  subterranean  canal  or  passage  dug  under  the 
wall  or  rampart  of  a  fortification,  where  a  quantity  of 
powder  may  be  lodged,  which,  being  exploded,  forms  a 
breach  in  the  rampart,  or  destroys  any  of  the  enemy’s 
troops  or  works  in  its  vicinity.  Mines  are  either  offensive, 
in  which  case  they  are  constructed  by  the  besiegers  of  a 
fortified  place;  or  defensive,  in  which  case  they  are 
called  counter-mines,  and  are  executed  by  the  besieged. 
The  cavity  for  the  powder  is  called  a  chamber,  the  ap¬ 
proach  to  this  a  gallery,  or  in  very  small  mines,  a  branch. 


(Law.)  Mines  of  gold,  silver,  and  the  precious  metals 
belong  to  the  sovereign,  but  are  held  by  him  concur¬ 
rently  with  the  ownership  of  the  soil,  and  pass  by  a 
grant  of  the  land  without  exception  or  reservation.  In 
New  York  and  Pennsylvania,  the  State's  right  as 
sovereign  is  asserted.  Mines  of  other  minerals  belong 
to  the  owner  of  the  soil. 

— 1>.  n.  To  dig  a  mine  or  pit  in  the  earth  ;  to  dig  for  ores,  Ac. 

— To  form  a  subterraneous  canal  or  hole  by  scratching;  to 
form  a  burrow  or  lodge  in  the  earth,  as  animals. 

—v.  a.  To  undermiue;  to  sap;  to  dig  away  or  otherwise 
remove  the  substratum  or  foundation;  to  ruin  or  destroy 
by  slow  degrees. 

Mine  Creek,  in  Arkansas,  a  township  of  Hampstead 

co. 

Mine'-dial.  n.  A  magnetic  compass  used  by  miners. 

Mine  head,  a  promontory  of  Ireland,  on  the  coast  of 
co.  Waterford,  Munster,  abt.  6  m.  S.S.W.  of  Ardmore- 
head. 

M  in'er,  n.  One  who  digs  for  metal  ores  or  other  minerals. 

— One  who  makes  military  mines ;  as,  the  sappers  and 
miners  of  an  army. 

Min'eral,  n.  [Fr.  mineral.]  Any  natural  body  desti¬ 
tute  of  organization,  which  naturally  exists  within  the 
earth  or  at  its  surface,  and  which  is  neither  vegetable 
nor  animal. — See  Mineral  Kingdom. 

— a.  Pertaining  to  minerals;  consisting  of  minerals. 

— Impregnated  with  minerals;  as.  mineral  waters. 

Min'eral,  in  California,  a  township  of  Plumas  coun¬ 
ty. 

Min'eral,  in  Illinois,  a  post-township  of  Bureau  coun¬ 
ty- 

Mineral  Adipoeere,  Mineral  Tallow,  Hatchettin. 
n.  (Min.)  A  greasy  bitumen,  found  in  the  argillaceous 
ores  of  iron. 

Mineral  Carbon,  Mineral  Charcoal,  n.  (Mm.)  A 
name  given  to  the  thin  fibrous  layers  of  nearly  pure 
carbon  of  a  silky-black  color,  which  occur  in  the  coal 
measures  of  Whitehaven  and  elsewhere.  By  the  miners 
it  is  called  mother  of  coal. 

Mineral  Coal,  n.  A  general  name  in  which  are 
included  all  varieties  of  coal,  as  lignite,  bituminous 
coal,  anthracite,  Ac.,  of  which  we  propose  to  give  here 
a  collective  account.  (Chem.)  All  the  varieties  of  coal  are 
characterized  by  the  presence  of  carbon  as  a  largely  pre¬ 
dominant  constituent,  associated  with  smaller  quantities 
of  hydrogen,  oxygen,  nitrogen,  sulphur,  and  certain 
mineral  matters  which  compose  the  ash.  Coal  appears 
to  have  been  formed  by  a  peculiar  decomposition  or 
fermentation  of  buried  vegetable  matter,  resulting  in 
the  separation  of  a  large  proportion  of  its  hydrogen  in 
the  form  of  marsh-ass  (CH4)  and  similar  compounds, 
and  of  its  oxygen  in  the  form  of  carbonic  acid  (C.Oo),  the 
carbon  accumulating  in  the  residue.  Marsh-gas  and 
carbonic  acid  are  the  ordinary  products  of  the  fermenta¬ 
tion  of  vegetable  matter,  and  a  spontaneous  carboniza¬ 
tion  is  often  witnessed  in  the  “  heating”  of  damp  hay. 
But  just  as  the  action  of  heat  upon  wood  produces  a 
charcoal  containing  small  quantitiesof  the  other  organic 
elements,  so  the  carbonizing  process  by  which  the 
plants  have  been  transformed  into  coal,  has  left  behind 
some  of  the  hydrogen,  oxygen,  and  nitrogen;  the  last, 
as  well  probably,  as  a  little  of  the  sulphur,  having  been 
derived  from  the  vegetable  albumen  and  similar  sub¬ 
stances  which  are  always  present  in  plants.  The  chief 
part  of  the  sulphur  is  generally  present  in  the  form  of 
iron  pyrites,  derived  from  some  extraneous  source.  The 
examination  of  a  peat-bog  (q.  v.)  is  instructive  with 
reference  to  the  formation  of  coal,  as  affording  examples 
of  vegetable  matter  in  every  stage  of  decomposition, 
from  that  in  which  theorganized  structure  is  still  clearly 
visible,  to  the  black  carbonaceous  mass  which  only 
requires  consolidation  by  pressure  in  order  to  resemble 
a  true  coal.  The  three  principal  varieties  of  coal  — 
lignite,  bituminous  coal,  and  anthracite.  —  present  us 
with  the  material  in  different  stages  of  carbonization  ; 
the  lignite,  or  brown  coal,  presenting  indications  of 
organized  structure,  and  containing  considerable  pro¬ 
portions  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen,  while  anthracite 
often  contains  little  else  than  carbon  and  the  mineral 
matter  or  ash.  The  following  table  shows  the  progres¬ 
sive  diminution  in  the  proportions  of  hydrogen  and 
oxygen  in  the  passage  of  wood  to  anthracite  : 


Wood . 

Carbon . 
.  100 

Hydroqen. 

1218 

Oxygen. 

8:i*07 

Peat . 

.  100 

9-85 

55  67 

Liguite . 

8-37 

42-42 

Bituminous  coal... 

. 100 

612 

21-23 

Anthracite . 

2-84 

1-74 

The  combustion  of  coal  is  a  somewhat  complex  process, 
in  consequence  of  the  rearrangement  which  its  elements 
undergo  when  the  coal  is  subjected  to  the  action  of  heat. 
As  soon  as  a  fiame  is  applied  to  kindle  the  coal,  the 
heated  portion  undergoes  destructive  distillation,  evolv¬ 
ing  various  combustible  gases  and  vapors,  which  take 
fire  and  convey  the  heat  to  remoter  portions  of  the  coal. 
While  the  elements  of  the  exterior  portion  of  coal  are 
undergoing  combustion,  the  heat  thus  evolved  is  sub¬ 
mitting  the  interior  of  the  mass  to  destructive  distilla¬ 
tion,  resulting  in  the  production  of  the  various  com¬ 
pounds  of  carbon  and  hydrogen.  Some  of  these  pro¬ 
ducts,  such  as  marsh-gas  (CH4)  and  olefiant  gas(C2H4), 
burn  without  smoke;  while  others,  like  benzole  (C6H6), 
and  naphthaline  (C10H8),  which  contain  a  very  large 
proportion  of  carbon,  undergo  partial  combustion,  and  a 
considerable  quantity  of  carbon,  not  meeting  with 
enough  heated  oxygen  in  the  vicinity  to  burn  itentirely, 
escapes  in  a  very  finely  divided  state  as  smoke  or  soot, 
which  is  deposited  in  the  chimney,  mixed  with  a  little 
carbonate  of  ammonia  and  small  quantities  of  other  pro¬ 
ducts  of  the  distillation  of  coal.  When  the  gas  has  been 


expelled  from  the  coal,  there  remains  a  mass  of  coke  op 
cinder,  which  burns  with  a  steady  glow  until  the  whole 
of  its  carbon  is  consumed,  and  leaves  an  ash,  consisting 
of  the  mineral  substances  present  in  the  coal.  The  final 
results  of  the  perfect  combustion  of  coal  would  be  car¬ 
bonic  acid  ( CO, ), water  (H,0),  nitrogen,  a  little  sulphur¬ 
ous  acid  (S02),  and  ash.  The  production  of  smoke  in  a 
furnace  supplied  with  coal  may  be  prevented  by  charg¬ 
ing  the  coal  in  small  quantities  at  a  time  in  front  of  the 
fire,  so  that  the  highly  carbonaceous  vapors  must  come 
in  contact  with  a  large  volume  of  heated  air  before 
reaching  the  chimney.  In  arrangements  for  consuming 
the  smoke,  hot  air  is  judiciously  admitted  at  the  back 
of  the  fire,  in  order  to  meet  and  consume  the  heated 
carbonaceous  particles  before  they  pass  into  the  chim¬ 
ney.  The  difference  in  the  composition  of  the  several 
varieties  of  coal  gives  rise  to  a  great  difference  in  their 
mode  of  burning.  The  following  table  exhibits  the 
composition  of  representative  specimens  of  the  three 
principal  varieties: 


Lignite, 

Bituminous. 

Anthracite ~ 

Carbon . 

.  66-32 

78-57 

9039 

Hydrogen . 

.  5-63 

5-29 

3-28 

Nitrogen . 

.  0-56 

1-84 

0-83 

Oxygen  . 

.  22-86 

12-88 

2  98 

Sulphur . 

.  2-36 

0-39 

0-91 

Abli . 

.  2-27 

103 

1-61 

100  00 

100  00 

100-00 

The  lignites  furnish  a  much  larger  quantity  of  gas 
under  the  action  of  heat,  and  therefore  burn  with  more 
flame  than  the  other  varieties,  leaving  a  coke  which  re¬ 
tains  the  form  of  the  original  coal;  while  bituminous 
coal  softens  and  cakes  together,  —  useful  property,  since 
it  allows  even  the  dust  of  such  coal  to  be  burnt,  if  the 
fire  be  judiciously  managed.  Anthracite  ( stone  coal)  is 
much  less  easily  combustible  than  either  of  the  others; 
and  since  it  yields  but  little  gas  when  heated,  it  usually 
bnrns  with  little  flame  or  smoke.  This  variety  of  coal 
is  so  compact  that  it  will  not  usually  burn  in  ordinary 
grates,  but  is  much  employed  for  furnaces. 

(Geol.)  The  essential  characters  of  coal  in  practical 
geology  are  derived  from  its  color,  texture, composition, 
and  uses  as  a  combustible.  The  associated  rocks  are 
not  unimportant  and  the  thickness  and  number  of  the 
coal-seams  within  certain  limits  greatly  affect  the  value 
of  a  deposit.  Coal  differs  from  most  rocks  very  dis¬ 
tinctly.  Some  black  minerals,  such  as  obsidian,  black 
quartz,  and  others,  resemble  it,  but  are  distinguishable 
in  a  moment  by  texture,  and  also  by  their  being  non¬ 
combustible.  There  is,  however,  a  rock  into  which  it 
passes  by  gradations  which  are  often  hardly  perceptible. 
Generally  alternating  with  shale  or  hard  clayey  bands, 
these  have  not  unfrequeutly  obtained  from  the  coal  so 
much  carbon  and  various  hydrocarbons  as  to  be  quite 
black,  and  even  to  burn  with  facility,  though  with  a 
large  percentage  of  ash.  It  is  sometimes  not  easy  to 
determine  to  which  of  the  two  rocks  a  given  specimen 
belongs.  Coal  is  very  widely  distributed  over  the  earth. 
It  is  found  in  all  the  principal  divisions  of  the  globe, 
and  is  of  all  geological  ages.  Whatever  its  origin  may 
have  been,  it  is  certainly  a  mineral  that  has  been  in 
course  of  formation  since  the  existing  state  of  the  world 
began.  It  probably  is  so  still.  Silurian  coals  have  not 
indeed  yet  been  found,  though  strong  indications  exist 
of  large  deposits  of  carbon  of  that  period.  Devonian 
coal  is  abundant.  The  carboniferous  series  is  that  which 
yields  the  chief  supplies  in  Western  Europe  and  Eastern 
North  America.  Permian  coal  is  probable.  Classic- 
coal  abounds,  and  the  whole  of  the  oolitic  series  seems, 
to  contain  carbonaceous  deposits,  as  we  advance  to¬ 
wards  the  East.  Cretaceous  coal  occurs  at  intervals  in 
Hungary  and  the  East,  not  indeed  so  good  as  could  be- 
desired,  but  still  true  coal,  and  excellent  beds  of  true 
coal  of  the  older  tertiary  period  are  found  in  mountain 
valleys  of  the  Carpathians.  Besides  these  are  the  enor¬ 
mous  deposits  of  lignite  or  brown  coal,  widely  spread 
in  various  parts  of  the  world,  but  generally  of  tertiary 
date.  The  most  remarkable  coal-fields  of  Europe  at 
present  in  actual  work  are  the  following:  England. Bel¬ 
gium.  France,  Rhenish  Prussia,  Silesia,  Bohemia,  Spain, 
and  Russia.  Those  of  Spain  and  Portugal  are  the  least 
developed.  The  Russian  deposits  are  also  not  very 
actively  handled.  The  carboniferous  areas  of  N.  Amer¬ 
ica  have  been  pointed  out  in  the  article  Carboniferous 
Age,  q.  v.  The  regions  corresponding  to  the  local 
period,  that  we  take  from  the  Manual  of  Geology  of  oui~ 
great  mineralogist  and  geologist,  James  D.  Dana,  are  : 
1.  The  great  Appalachian  coal-field,  covering  parts  ct 
Pennsylvania.  Ohio,  Virginia,  E.  Kentucky,  E.  Tennes¬ 
see,  and  Alabama.  The  workable  area  is  estimated  at 
60.000  sq.  m.  The  whole  thickness  of  the  formation  is- 
2.500  or  3,000  ft.;  aggregate  thickness  of  the  included 
coal  beds,  over  120  ft.  in  the  Pottsville  and  Tamsqua 
valley,  about  62  ft.  near  Wilkesbarre,  25%  ft.  at  Pitts¬ 
burg.  The  area  is  partly  broken  up  into  patches  in, 
Pennsylvania.  In  the  centre  of  the  State,  between 
Pottsville  and  Wyoming,  are  the  famous  anthracite  beds, 
divided  into  many  distinct  patches;  and  in  the  W.  part 
commences  the  great  bituminous  coal  -  field  which 
spreads  into  Ohio,  and  stretches  S.  to  Alabama.  2. 
The  Illinois  and  Missouri,  covering  a  very  considerable* 
part  of  Illinois,  part  of  Indiana  and  Kentucky;  and,  W. 
of  the  Mississippi,  portions  of  Iowa,  Missouri,  Kansas, 
and  Arkansas  Estimated  area,  60,000  sq.  m.  Whole, 
thickness  of  the  formation  in  Missouri,  600  to  1,000  ft. ;  in 
W.  Kentucky,  nearly  3,300  ft. — with  about  70  ft.  for  the. 
aggregate  thickness  of  the  coal-beds.  3.  The  Michigan , 
situated  about  the  centre  of  the  peninsula.  Estimated 
area  about  5,000  sq.  m.  Whole  thickness  of  the  forma¬ 
tion  123  ft. ;  rests  upon  a  sandstone,  probably  of  the 
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Millstono  grit  epoch,  which  is  105  ft.  thick.  4.  The 
Texas,  covei  lug  several  of  the  N.  and  N.W.  cos.  5.  The 
Rhode  Island,  lying  between  Providence  and  Worcester, 
Mass.,  and  opening  at  Cumberland  N.  of  Providence,  at 
Portsmouth,  23  m.  S.,  and  also  showing  thin  seams  at 
Newport  and  elsewhere.  In  Massachusetts,  outcrop¬ 
ping  at  Mansfield,  15  m.  N.E.  of  Providence,  at  W  rent- 
ham,  5  m.  from  Mansfield,  and  at  Worcester.  Estimated 
area,  1,000  sip  m.  6.  Tli e  New  Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia, 
covering  part  of  New  Brunswick,  Nova  Scotia,  Prince 
Edward’s  Island,  and  Newfoundland.  Estimated  area, 
18,000  sq.  m.  Whole  thickness  of  the  formation  at  the 
Joggins,  including  the  beds  of  the  Millstone-grit  epoch, 
14,570  ft. ;  the  number  of  included  coal-beds  is  70,  some 
of  them  being  very  thin,  and  the  aggregate  thickness 
is  45  ft.  These  coal-beds  are  situated  in  a  part  of  the 
coal-measures,  2,819  ft.  thick,  near  the  middle  of  the 
series.  At  Pictoii  there  are  6  beds  of  coal,  with  an 
aggregate  thickness  of  80  ft.  Later  geological  explora¬ 
tion  has  added  somewhat  to  some  of  the  areas  given 
above,  and  considerably  increased  our  knowledge  of 
the  coal  fields  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  and  Pacific  coast 
region,  though  concerning  those  much  still  remains  to 
learn.  Large  deposits  of  coal  are  known  to  exist  in 
North  Dakota,  Montana,  Idaho,  Wyoming,  Utah,  Colo¬ 
rado,  and  New  Mexico,  the  extent  of  which  is  not  even 
approximately  known,  though  it  is  surmised  that  they 
■cover  not  less  than  200,000  or  3(10,000  sq.  m.  Others 
exist  in  the  Pacific  States,  California,  Oregon,  and  Wash¬ 
ington,  of  whose  extent  no  estimate  can  at  present  be 
made.  In  addition  to  the  fields  named,  there  are  about 
20,000  sq.  m.  of  carboniferous  strata  in  the  Indian  Ter¬ 
ritory,  while  coal  discoveries  of  importance  are  reported 
from  Alaska.  The  coals  of  Dakota  are  lignite,  the  seams 
being  from  a  few  inches  to  12  ft.  in  thickness.  Those 
of  Montana  are  quite  extensive,  comprising  bitumin¬ 
ous  and  lignitic  coals.  Wyoming  has  a  wide  extent  of 
lignite  deposits,  which  are  9  ft.  thick  in  Carbon  co., 
where  they  are  worked  quite  largely.  In  Colorado  the 
coals  are  of  all  varieties  from  lignite  to  anthracite,  the 
veins  varying  from  3  to  12  ft.  in  thickness.  The  same 
is  the  case  with  the  deposits  of  New  Mexico.  In  the 
Pacific  States,  Washington  is  most  richly  provided  with 
coal,  possessing  very  extensive  deposits  of  lignite  and 
semi-bituminous,  of  which  several  important  areas  are 
worked.  The  productive  coal-fields  of  the  U.  S.  are  esti¬ 
mated  at  194,000  sq.  m.,  exclusive  of  some  of  the  newer 
Western  fields.  The  coal  fields  of  China,  Japan,  India, 
Russia,  Germany,  and  Great  Britain  are  estimated  to 
contain  300,000,000,000  tons,  sufficient  at  the  present  rate 
of  consumption  to  serve  the  world’s  needs  for  700  years. 
If  to  the  above  be  added  the  coal  fields  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  there  will  be  found  to  be  an  ample 
supply  for  1,000  years,  and  possibly  considerably  longer. 
Improved  machinery  has  greatly  increased  the  yield 
per  miner,  and  produced  a  fall  in  price  which  has  stimu¬ 
lated  a  larger  consumption.  This,  in  addition  to  the 
rapid  development  of  manufactures  and  the  coming  of 
new  countries  into  the  field  ot  productive  enterprise, 
promises  a  much  more  rapid  exhaustion  of  the  coal 
deposits  than  under  the  present  rate  of  consumption, 
and  will  undoubtedly  require  man  to  develop  some 
•other  source  of  power  before  many  centuries.  For¬ 
tunately  for  his  futnre,  such  a  development  is  already 
taking  place,  and  the  time  is  apparently  approaching 
when  the  demand  for  coal  will  be  greatly  reduced. 
Eventually  it  may  completely  vanish  before  the  utili¬ 
zation  of  water,  air,  and  solar  power,  with  electricity 
as  their  agent  of  distribution.  The  development  of 
bituminous  and  liguite  coal  production  in  the  U.  S.,  in 
its  different  localities,  from  1880  to  1895,  is  shown  in 
the  following  table,  to  which  is  added  the  yield  of 
anthracite  for  1896. 


States. 

Tons,  1880. 

Tons,  1895. 

Alabama . 

323,973 

5,679,775 

Arkansas . 

14,778 

598,322 

California . . 

236,950 

75,453 

Colorado . 

462,747 

3,076,900 

Georgia . 

156,644 

260,998 

Illinois . 

6,115,377 

17,735,864 

Indiana . 

1,454,327 

4,010,5.54 

Indian  Territory . 

1  209  985 

Iowa . 

1,461,116 

4,192,659 

Kansas  . 

771,142 

2,534,356 

Kentucky . 

946,288 

3,207,770 

Maryland . 

2,228,917 

3,915,585 

Michigan . 

100,800 

112,322 

Missouri . 

556,304 

2,360,350 

Montana . 

224 

1,489,493 

New  Mexico . 

718  954 

North  Carolina . 

350 

24^900 

North  and  South  Dakota 

39,197 

Ohio . 

6,008,595 

13,376,137 

Oregon . 

43,205 

73,685 

Pennsylvania . 

18,421,163 

50,017,446 

Tennessee . 

495,131 

2,533,304 

Texas . 

484  95Q 

Utah . 

4591 36 

Virginia . 

43,097 

1,340’.576 

Washington . 

145,015 

1,191,410 

West  Virginia . 

1,839,845 

11,424.863 

Wyoming . 

589,595 

2,277,321 

Total, 

42,417,564 

134,421,974 

Pennsylvania  Anthracite 

57,999,337 

Grand  Total, 

.  |  192,421,311 

— Hist.  It  is  not  well  known  when  coal  was  first  used  as 
fuel,  though  there  seems  some  reason  for  thinking  that 
this  took  place  in  England,  which  country  still  produces 
about  half  the  coal  of  the  world,  and  where  it  was 
probably  used  in  ancient  times.  It  came  into  use  in 
London  about  the  end  of  the  13th  century  for  manu¬ 
facturing  purposes,  though  it  was  complained  of  as 
injurious  to  human  health  ;  a  proclamation  was  issued 
against  it  by  Edward  III.  in  1316,  but  the  high  juice 
of  wood  soon  brought  it  into  general  use  as  a  fuel. 
Anthracite  coal  was  discovered  in  Wyoming  co.,  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  in  1768,  and  some  use  made  of  it,  but  it  was 
first  brought  to  notice  by  the  Lehigh  Coal  Mine  Co.  in 
1793,  it  having  been  discovered  in  the  Lehigh  region 
two  years  before.  It  was  long,  however,  before  it 
came  into  general  use,  the  proper  method  of  burning  it 
not  being  early  discovered.  It  is  said  that  Judge  Fell, 
of  Wilkesbarre,  burned  it  in  a  grate  in  his  house  in 
1808,  but  it  was  much  later  before  it  was  learned,  partly 
by  accident,  how  it  could  be  burned  in  furnaces.  As 
the  world  now  stands,  coal  is  invaluable  to  mankind,  it 
far  surpassing  wood  as  a  fuel  in  several  particulars, 
while  its  abundance  and  cheapness  alone  render  pos¬ 
sible  the  active  manufacturing  processes  of  the  present 
day.  See  Anthracite  Coal  Period,  and  Carbonif¬ 
erous  Age. 

Min'eral  City,  in  Arizona  a  mining  vill.  of  Yuma  co. 

Min'eral  Green,  n.  (Che.m.)  Carbonate  of  copper, 
obtained  by  precipitating  a  hot  solution  of  sulphate  of 
copper  by  carbonate  of  soda. 

Min'eralittt,  n.  [Fr .mineraliste.]  One  skilled  or  em¬ 
ployed  in  minerals. 

Mineraliza'tion,  n.  The  process  of  converting  into 
or  combining  with  a  mineral.  — The  act  of  impreg¬ 
nating  with  a  mineral,  as  water. 

Min'eralize,  v.  a.  [Fr.  mineraliser.]  To  combine  with 
a  metal  in  forming  an  ore  or  mineral ;  to  convert  into 
a  mineral ;  to  impregnate  with  a  mineral  substance. 

— v.  n.  To  go  on  an  excursion  for  the  observing  and  col¬ 
lection  of  minerals. 

Min'eralizer,  n.  A  substance  which  neutralizes 
another,  or  combines  with  it  in  an  ore. 

Mineralotfical,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  science  of 
minerals. 

Mineralogf'ieally,  adv.  According  to  mineralogy. 

MineraLogist,  n.  One  who  is  versed  in  the  science 
of  minerals,  or  who  treats  or  discourses  of  the  properties 
of  mineral  bodies. 

Mineral'Ogy ,  n.  [Fr.  mineralogxe, from  mineral,  and  Gr. 
loyos,  discourse.]  The  science  which  treats  of  the  proper¬ 
ties  of  mineral  substances,  and  teaches  us  to  characterize, 
distinguish,  and  class  them  according  to  their  properties. 
Geology,  or  geognosy,  was  formerly  included  in  the 
science  of  mineralogy,  but  this  term  has  more  recently 
become  restricted  to  the  study  of  the  individual  min¬ 
erals,  their  aggregation  into  rocks  and  their  relations 
to  each  other  forming  an  important  section  of  the 
science  of  geology.  The  science  of  M.,  however,  is  not 
confined  to  the  study  of  the  external  characters  of 
mineral  substances,  their  chemical  composition  being 
equally  important.  Some  mineralogists,  as  Mohs  and 
Jameson,  have  classified  minerals  solely  on  the  basis 
of  their  external  characters;  others,  as  Berzelius,  on 
their  chemical  composition  solely ;  but  in  both  cases 
the  results  have  been  unsatisfactory,  and  the  more  re¬ 
cent  systems  take  both  those  characteristics  into  con¬ 
sideration.  As  regards  chemical  classification,  it  is 
rendered  difficult  by  the  great  variety  cf  elements  and 
their  proportions,  the  presence  of  non-essential  sub¬ 
stances,  and  the  impossibility,  in  many  cases,  of  deciding 
what  is  and  what  is  not  an  essential  constituent  of  the 
mineral  examined.  Chemical  purity  scarcely  exists  in 
nature.  Even  the  purest  diamond  leaves  some  trace  of 
ash  when  burned  ;  and  the  colors  of  precious  and  other 
stones  are  frequently  due  to  foreign  substances,  too 
small  in  quantity  to  affect  the  physical  character  of  the 
mineral.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  minerals  of 
identical  chemical  composition  which  differ  in  crystal¬ 
line  form,  and  many  which  occur  in  an  uncrystailized 
state,  thus  rendering  crystallization  an  unsafe  guide  in 
classification,  and  making  chemical  composition  the 
leading,  though  not  the  only,  element  in  arrangement. 
Important  characters  in  the  consideration  of  minerals 
are  those  of  specific  gravity,  cleavage,  form,  structure 
(as  laminated,  fibrous,  granular,  Ac.),  ojiaqueness  or 
transparency,  luster,  color,  hardness,  and  tenacity,  and 
various  others.  Many  systems  of  classification  have 
been  proposed,  of  which  that  of  Dana,  first  issued  in 
1837,  and  revised  from  time  to  time,  is  the  principal 
one  in  vogue  in  the  United  States.  M.  has  very  im¬ 
portant  relations  to  geology,  which  cannot  be  studied 
without  taking  it  constantly  into  consideration.  It  has 
also  much  to  do  with  agriculture,  while  many  minerals 
are  of  great  importance  from  an  economic  point  of  view-. 
Among  these  it  will  suffice  to  name  salt,  alum,  borax, 
cryolite,  graphite,  native  metals  and  metallic  ores,  pe¬ 
troleum,  asphalt,  bitumen,  Ac. 

Min'eral-piteh,  n.  See  Asphalt,  and  Bitumen. 

min'eral  Point,  in  Missouri,  a  post-village  of  Wash¬ 
ington  co..  about  61  m.  S.S.W.  of  St.  Louis. 

Min'eral  Point,  in  Nevada,  a  mining-village  of  Hum¬ 
boldt  co.,  about  135  m.  N.E.  of  Carson  City. 

Min'eral  Point,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Tusca¬ 
rawas  co.,  about  7  m.  S.S.E.  of  Massillon. 

Min'eral  Point,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  jiost-village  of 
Cambria  co.,  about  7  m.  N.E.  of  Johnstown. 

Min'eral  Point,  in  Wisconsin,  a  city  and  township 
of  Iowa  co.,  45  m.  W.S.W.  of  Madison.  Has  large  oxide 
of  zinc  works  and  other  industries.  Pop.  2,750. 

Min'eral  Ridge,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  small  village  of 
Clarion  co. 


Min'eral  Wa'ters,  n.  pi.  A  name  applied  to  cettaln 
spring-waters  containing  so  large  a  proportion  of  foreign 
matter  as  to  be  unfit  for  ordinary  use. 

( Chern .  and  Med.)  From  the  powerfully  solvent  prop¬ 
erties  of  rain-water,  that  fluid  no  sooner  reaches  the 
ground  and  percolates  through  the  soil,  than  it  dis¬ 
solves  some  of  the  substances  with  which  it  meets  in  its 
passage.  Under  ordinary  circumstances,  however,  it 
takes  up  so  small  a  quantity  of  soluble  substances  that 
their  presence  does  not  materially  affect  its  sensible 
properties:  in  this  state  it  is  known  by  the  names  of 
river,  spring,  and  well  water.  On  some  occasions,  how¬ 
ever,  it  becomes  so  strongly  impregnated  with  saline 
and  other  substances,  that  it  acquires  a  peculiar  flavor, 
and  is  thus  rendered  unfit  for  ordinary  domestic  duties  : 
it  is  then  known  by  the  name  of  mineral  water.  The 
different  kinds  of  mineral-water  may  be  arranged  in  six 
divisions;  namely,  Acidulous,  Alkaline,  Chalybeate. 
Sulphurous,  Saline,  and  Silicious  springs.  1.  Acidu¬ 
lous  springs,  of  which  the  Sweet  Springs  of  Virginia, 
and  those  of  Seltzer,  Spa,  Pyrmont,  and  Carlsbad,  in 
Europe,  are  the  best  known,  generally  owe  their  acidity 
to  the  presence  of  free  carbonic  acid.  When  poured 
from  one  vessel  into  another,  they  sparkle,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  escape  of  carbonic  acid  gas.  2.  Alkaline 
waters,  or  those  which  continue  a  free  or  carbonated 
alkali,  either  in  their  natural  state  or  when  concen¬ 
trated  by  evaporation.  These  springs  are  rare;  but 
some  are  found  at  St.  Michael’s,  in  the  Azores.  The 
water  contains  carbonate  of  soda  and  carbonic  acid,  and 
is  almost  entirely  free  from  earthy  substances.  3. 
Chalybeate  or  ferruginous  waters,  which  are  character¬ 
ized  by  a  strong,  styptic,  inky  taste,  and  by  producing 
a  black  color  when  mixed  with  an  infusion  of  gall-nuts. 
The  iron  contained  in  these  waters  is  most  frequently 
in  the  form  of  protocarbonate  held  in  solution  by  free 
carbonic  acid.  On  exposure  to  the  air,  the  protoxideii 
oxidized,  and  the  hydrated  peroxide  descends,  leaving 
the  reddish-yellow  deposit  ordinarily  observed  in  the 
neighborhood  of  chalybeate  springs.  Waters  of  this 
kind  are  not  uncommon.  Among  the  most  noted  in  this 
country  are  those  of  Bedford,  Pittsburg,  and  Yellow 
Springs  ;  and  in  Europe,  Wiesbaden  in  Germany,  and 
Tunbridge  in  England.  4.  Sulphurous  waters  contain 
hydrosulphuric  acid,  and  may  easily  be  recognized  by 
their  odor.  They  also  cause  a  brown  precipitate  when 
mixed  with  a  salt  of  lead  or  silver.  The  springs  of  White, 
Bed,  and  Salt  Sulphur  in  Virginia,  Aix-la-Chapelie  in 
Rhenish  Prussia,  and  Harrogate  in  England,  afford  ex¬ 
amples  of  sulphurous  waters.  5.  Saline  springs  derive 
their  characters  from  saline  compounds  held  in  solution. 
The  salts  which  are  most  frequently  contained  in  these 
waters  are  the  sulphates  and  carbonates  of  lime,  mag¬ 
nesia,  and  soda,  and  the  chlorides  of  calcium,  magne¬ 
sium,  and  sodium.  In  a  few,  potash  is  found;  and  Ber¬ 
zelius  discovered  lithia  in  the  spring  of  Carlsbad. 
Among  instances  of  saline  springs  may  be  mentioned 
those  of  Saratoga  in  the  U.  States,  and  Epsom,  Chelten¬ 
ham,  Bath,  Bristol,  Bareges,  Buxton,  Pitcaithly,  and 
Toeplitz  in  Europe.  Sea-water  may  be  regarded  as  one 
of  the  saline  mineral  waters.  The  water  of  the  Dead 
Sea,  however,  possesses  a  far  stronger  saline  impregna¬ 
tion  than  sea-water,  as  it  contains  one-fourth  of  its 
weight  of  solid  matter.  It  has  a  peculiarly  bitter, 
saline,  and  pungent  taste,  and  its  specific  gravity  is  1-22. 
6.  Silicious  waters  are  very  rare,  and  in  those  hitherto 
discovered  the  silica  appears  to  have  been  dissolved  by 
means  of  soda.  The  most  remarkable  of  these  are  the 
boiling  springs  of  the  Geyser  and  Rykum,  in  Iceland. 
(See  Geyser.)  The  term  mineral  water  is  sometimes 
applied  to  those  springs  which  have  no  claim  to  repute 
except  for  their  extreme  purity;  such  as  those  of  Mal¬ 
vern  and  Holywell,  in  England.  —  The  best  known  M. 
W.  are  now  prescribed  by  physicians  in  certain  diseases 
with  as  much  confidence  as  any  preparation  known  to 
the  apothecary.  They  are  often  recommended  in  the 
treatment  of  diseases  of  the  skin,  liver,  spleen,  and 
urinary  organs:  in  dyspepsia,  jaundice,  gout,  and  rheu¬ 
matism.  M.  IK.  may,  in  most  cases,  be  artificially  pre¬ 
pared  by  the  skilful  application  of  the  knowledge  de¬ 
rived  from  analysis,  with  such  precision  as  to  imitate 
very  closely  the  native  springs.  When  the  various 
earthy  or  metallic  constituents  are  held  in  solution  by 
carbonic  acid,  they  should  be  placed  along  with  their 
due  proportions  of  water  in  the  receiver  of  the  aerating 
machine,  and  then  the  proper  quantity  of  gas  should  be 
injected  into  the  water.  Sufficient  agitation  will  be 
given  by  the  action  of  the  forcing-pump  to  promote 
their  solution. 

Min'eral-yel'low,  n.  ( Chem .)  A  compound  of  oxide 
and  chloride  of  lead,  obtained  by  digesting  powdered 
litharge  in  a  solution  of  common  salt,  washing,  drying, 
and  fusing  the  product. 

Mine  Ridge,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  chain  of  hills  extend¬ 
ing  along  the  E.  border  of  Lancaster  co.  The  copper  mines 
from  which  it  derived  Us  name  are  no  longer  worked 

Mi  ners,  in  Missouri,  a  village  of  Washington  co.,  abt. 
110  m.  S.E.  by  E.  of  Jefferson  City. 

Mi'nersville,  in  California,  a  village  of  Trinity  co., 
abt.  15  m.  E.N.E.  of  Weaverville. 

Miners  ville,  in  Missouri,  a  village  of  Jasper  co.,  abt. 
70  m.  W.  of  Springfield. 

Minersville,  in  N.  Carolina,  a  village  of  McDowell  co. 

Minersville,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Meigs  co.,  abt. 
100  m.  S.E.  of  Columbus. 

Minersville,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  village  of  Alleghany 
co.,  abt.  2  m.  E.  of  Pittsburg. 

—A  post-borough  of  Schuylkill  co.,  abt.  4  m.  W.  of  Potts- 
ville. 

Minersville,  in  Utah,  a  post-village  of  Beaver  co., 
abt.  18  m.  S.  by  W.  of  Beaver. 
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Miner'va.  (Myth.)  The  Roman  goddess  of  wisdom  and 
war,  the  liberal  arts,  science,  and  learning,  (Fig.  3\) 
She  is  reputed  to  have  been  the  offspring  of  Jupiter’s 
brain,  without  a  mother.  The  fable  told  of  Minerva's 
birth  is  as  amusing  as  it  is  unquestionably  original. 
Jupiter  having  married  Metis,  became  conscious  that 
her  progeny,  if  allowed  to  come  into  existence,  would 
have  so  much  intelligence  and  wisdom  that  Jupiter 
himself  would  be  unable  to  cope  with  his  children.  To 
guard  against  such  an  event  as  the  possibility  of  being 
eclipsed  by  his  offspring,  he  divorced  Metis  before  her 
confinement;  when,  feeling  a  violent  pain  in  his  head, 
he  sent  for  the  celestial  surgeon,  Vulcan,  whom  be 
ordered  to  cleave  it  open,  to  relieve  the  anguish  he  suf¬ 
fered.  This  surgical  operation  for  the  relief  of  a  con¬ 
gested  brain  the  blacksmith  accordingly  performed; 
when,  to  the  amazement  of  the  heavenly  conclave  and 
the  operator  also,  out  of  the  Thunderer’s  head  flew  Mi¬ 
nerva,  full-grown  and  ready  armed,  and  by  universal  ac¬ 
claim  was  immediately  admitted  into  the  synod  of  the 
gods.  She  is  also  called  Athena,  Pallas,  Partheuos,  Tri- 
tonia,  Glaucopsis  (Blue-Eyes),  Agortea,  Ilippia,  Stratea, 
Area,  Sais,  and  other  names,  according  to  the  arts  she 
taught  or  the  functions  over  which  she  presided.  The 
serpent,  the  owl,  and  the  cock  were  sacred  to  her;  and 
among  plants,  the  olive.  She  was  worshipped  over  all 
parts  of  Greece;  but  her  great  temple  was  the  Parthenon 
at  Athens,  where  she  was  the  presiding  goddess,  and  in 
which  fane  there  was  a  colossal  statue  of  her,  by 
Phidias,  overlaid  with  ivory. 

Miner'va,  in  Iowa,  a  post-vill.  and  township  of  Mar¬ 
shall  co.,  abt.  9  m.  W.S.W.  of  Marietta. 

Minerva,  in  Kentucky,  a  post-village  of  Mason  co.,  abt. 
10  m.  W.  of  Marysville. 

Minerva,  in  New  York ,  a  post-vill.  and  twp.  of  Essex 
co.,  abt.  90  m.  N.  of  Albany. 

Minerva,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Stark  co.,  abt.  110 
m.  N.E  of  Cleveland. 

Mines  Basin,  or  Mines  Bat.  an  extensive  and  re¬ 
markable  inlet  in  the  N.W.  central  part  of  Nova  Scotia. 
It  washes  the  cos.  of  Colchester,  Pictou,  Hants,  and 
King’s,  communicating  with  the  Bay  of  Fundy  through 
Mines  Channel,  and  terminating  in  Cobequid  Bay.  It 
extends  60  m.  inland,  and  the  tides,  particularly  during 
the  equinoxes,  rush  in  with  great  violence,  forming 
what  is  called  th»  bore,  and  rising,  sometimes,  60  or  70 
feet,  while  in  Halifax  Harbor  on  the  opposite  coast,  and 
distant  only  20  m.,  the  tides  seldom  or  never  rise  above 
9  feet. 

Mines  Shib'boletli,  in  Missouri,  a  village  of  Wash¬ 
ington  co. 

Minet'tO,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of  Oswego  co., 
abt.  5  m.  S  S.E  of  Oswego. 

Min  'ever,  or  Miniver,  n.  The  white  stoat  or  ere¬ 
mite,  and  its  fine,  white  fur. 

Mingan  Islands,  ( ming'gan ,)  a  group  of  British  N. 
America,  in  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  N.  of  Anticosti 
Island. 

M  ingle,  ( ming’gl ,)  v.  a.  [A.  S.  mengan,  or  menegan ;  Du. 
and  Ger.  mengen.]  To  mix  ;  to  blend;  to  unite  in  one 
body;  to  compound;  to  unite  in  a  mass,  as  solid  sub¬ 
stances.  —  To  mix  or  blend  without  order,  or  promiscu¬ 
ously.  —  To  join  in  mutual  intercourse,  or  in  society.  — 
To  contaminate  ;  to  render  impure  ;  to  debase  by  mix¬ 
ture.  —  To  confuse. 

— w.  n.  To  be  mixed;  to  be  united  with. 

Min'g-ledly,  adv.  In  a  confused  manner. 

Min'gleinent,  n.  State  of  being  mixed;  the  act  of 
mixing. 

Miu'gler,  n.  One  who,  or  that  which,  mingles. 

Min'goes,  n.pl.  A  tribe  of  N.  American  Indians.  See 
Ieoquois. 

M  i  iigre'lin,  a  province  of  Asiatic  Russia,  on  the  S.  side 
of  the  Caucasian  Mountains,  between  the  Caspian  and 
the  Black  seas.  It  is  hounded  N.  by  Georgia,  E.  the 
Imeritia.  S.  the  river  Phasis,  W.  the  Black  Sea.  Area, 
1,666  sq.  m.  The  surface  is  generally  mountainous  and 
barren,  but  fertile  in  the  valleys.  Cap.  Zubdidi.  Pop. 
61,000. 

Mi  n  bo,  a  province  of  Portugal.  See  Entre  Douro  e 
Minho. 

—A  river  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  rises  in  the  N.E.  of  Ga¬ 
licia,  in  Lat.  about  43°  2<y  N.,  Lon.  about  7°  16'  W.  Its 
course  is  S.W.  through  the  modern  Spanish  provinces 
of  Lugo  and  Orense,  after  which,  contiuuing  its  course, 
and  forming  the  northern  boundary  of  the  Portuguese 
province  of  Minho,  it  falls  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  Its 
length,  exclusive  of  windings,  is  130  m..  and  it  is  navi¬ 
gable  for  small  craft  23  m.  above  its  mouth. 

Min  iate,  v.  a.  [Lat.  miniare,  miniatum,  from  minium, 
q.  v.J  To  paint  with  red  lead  or  vermilion. 

— a  Of,  or  pertaining  to  the  color  of  red  lead  or  vermilion. 

Miniature,  ( min'i-at-yur .)  n.  [It.  and  Sp.  miniatura, 
from  Lat.  miniare,  to  color  with  minium,  vermilion,  or 
oxide  of  lead.]  A  painting  in  water-colors  on  vellum, 
ivory,  or  paper,  with  points  or  dots  ;  a  portrait  painted 
on  a  very  small  scale  ;  a  picture  or  representation  in  a 
small  compass,  or  less  than  the  reality,  or  a  representa¬ 
tion  of  nature  on  a  very  small  scale.  In  the  ordinary 
acceptation  of  the  term,  the  word  miniature  includes 
two  widely  different  kinds  of  painting.  01  these,  one  is 
that  ornamental  painting  or  illuminating  which  is  seen 
in  its  highest  perfection  in  Mediaeval  bibles,  psalters, 
missals,  and  other  costly  manuscripts  on  vellum ;  the 
other  kind  is  that  of  minute  or  diminutive  portraits 
generally  painted  on  ivory,  to  which,  in  popular  lan¬ 
guage,  the  word  has  been  confined  exclusively  in  late 
years.  The  first  kind  of  miniature  is  of  very  ancient 
origin  ;  they  are  to  be  seen  among  the  hieroglyphics  of 
the  Egyptians.  The  books  of  the  ancient  Romans  were 
often  decorated  with  small  paintings  in  a  costly  style. 


The  oldest  existing  manuscripts  with  miniatures  are  By¬ 
zantine,  and  of  the  latter  part  of  the  4th,  or  beginning 
of  the  5th  century.  The  manner  of  the  Byzantine  min¬ 
iatures  was  closely  imitated  in  the  Italian  monasteries 
as  late  as  the  loth  century  ;  but  early  in  the  15th  cen¬ 
tury  the  works  produced  by  the  Italian  monks  assumed 
a  higher  place  than  that  of  their  Greek  masters.  The 
earliest  school  of  miniature-painting  in  the  west  of 
Europe  seems  to  have  been  that  founded  at  Fingal,  in 
Ireland,  in  the  first  half  of  the  6th  century,  by  St.  Co- 
lumba.  There  is  great  diversity  in  the  miniature-paint¬ 
ing  of  different  ages  and  countries,  not  only  in  style, 
but  in  the  methods  of  execution.  They  were  generally 
painted  on  vellum  or  paper,  with  colors  very  finely  levi¬ 
gated  and  rendered  opaque  by  being  —  for  the  shadows 
as  well  as  the  lights  —  mixed  with  white;  the  usual 
vehicle  being  gum,  glue,  or  white  of  egg.  Gold  was  also 
freely  used,  gold  back-grounds  being  frequent  at  most 
periods.  The  second  class  of  miniatures  includes  the 
small  portraits  painted  either  for  decorutive  purposes  or 
to  place  in  cabinets,  lockets,  or  brooches.  Ivory  was 
adapted  for  this  purpose  at  an  early  date;  it  was  found 
to  form  a  more  suitable  ground  than  vellum  for  inde¬ 
pendent  works,  and  its  adoption  led  to  a  change  in  the 
technical  processes.  The  ivory  required  for  miniatures 
is  cut  into  very  thin  sheets,  and  when  mounted  is  backed 
up  with  some  very  white  material.  The  painting  is  ex¬ 
ecuted  in  water-colors,  and  the  flesh-tints  and  other 
parts  requiring  great  delicacy  of  finish  are  wholly, 
dotted,  stippled,  or  hatched  upon  the  surface.  In  late 
years  the  art  seems  to  have  entirely  succumbed  before 
the  rapid  advance  of  photography. 

Min'iatnre,  a.  Representing  nature  on  a  small  scale ; 
very  small;  diminutive. 

— v.  a.  To  paiut  or  represent  on  a  small  scale,  or  in  a  small 
space. 

Miniatur'ist,  n.  One  who  paints  miniatures,  or  small 
portraits. 

Min  ibus,  n.  [From  Lat.  minor,  less.]  A  light,  covered 
vehicle  designed  to  convey  passengers  for  short  distances. 

Mfni£,  Claude-Etienne  (min'e-ai,)  a  French  officer,  b. 
in  Paris  about  1810,  to  whom  has  been  erroneously  as¬ 
cribed  the  invention  of  the  well-known  rifle  which  bears 
his  name.  He  lmd  attained  the  rank  of  sous-lieutenant 
in  the  P’rench  army,  when  he  made  the  acquaintance  of 
Capt.  Delvigne,  who  was  engaged  in  perfecting  the 
inusket  for  the  newly  raised  Chasseurs-a-pied ;  and  hav¬ 
ing,  under  his  direction,  rendered  some  services  to  him 
in  his  experiments,  he  was,  at  his  recommendation,  at¬ 
tached  to  that  corps  d'ilite,  and  was  appointed  to  the 
School  of  Musketry.  By  virtue  of  his  position,  the  new 
weapon,  although  really  invented  by  Capt.  Delvigne, 
was  attributed  to  his  pupil,  and  is  generally  known  as 
the  “  Minie  rifle,”  the  principle  of  which  has  not  only 
been  adopted  in  the  French  service,  but,  with  some  modi¬ 
fications,  in  the  English  Enfield  rifle  and  the  musket  of 
other  armies.  The  “  Minie-ball  ”  (Fig.  446)  was  a  great 
advance  upon  everything  of  the  kind  that  had  preceded 
it.  It  consists  of  an  elongated  cylinder,  conical  in  front 
and  hollow  behind,  and  filled  with  a  cap  of  thin  iron, 
which,  by  filling  the  grooves  of  the  barrel  as  the  ball  is 
forced  through,  gives  to  the  latter  a  precision  and  range 
of  flight  hitherto  unknown  to  the  science  of  projectiles. 
The  Minie-rifle  is  now  superseded  in  France  by  the 
Chassepot.  M.,  having  been  appointed  chef  de  bataillon 
in  1852,  declined  to  quit  France,  to  give  the  benefit  of 
his  improvements  in  fire-arms  to  Russia,  which  country 
had  offered  him  a  higher  grade  of  rank.  Napoleon 
III.  made  him  a  present  of  20,000  francs,  and  for  many 
years  he  was  employed  in  giving  instruction  at  the  Nor¬ 
mal  School  of  Musketry,  established  at  Vincennes.  He 
was  made  Grand  Cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honor,  retired 
from  the  service  in  1858,  and  was  appointed,  with  the 
consent  of  the  French  emperor,  Inspector  of  Foundries, 
and  Gun  Manufacturer,  to  the  Viceroy  of  Egypt. 

Mini^-ball,  Minie-rifle,  n.  See  Mini!;. 

Min  ikin,  a.  Small ;  diminutive. 

— n.  A  small  sort  of  pin.  —  A  favorite  ;  one  dear  or  loved. 

Mill'ini,  n.  [Fr.  mini  me ;  Lat.  minimum,  the  least.] 
Something  exceedingly  small ;  the  least  part  or  portion. 
—  The  smallest  liquid  measure ;  a  single  drop ;  the  six¬ 
tieth  part  of  a  fluid  drachm. 

— A  small  sort  of  fish  ;  a  minnow. 

& 

(Mus.)  A  character,  thus  |  ,  equal  in  duration  to 

two  crotchets,  or  half  a  semibreve. 

— a.  Very  small ;  infinitesimal  ;  minute. 

Min'ims,  or  Least  Brethren,  n.pl.  (Eccl.  Hist.)  A 
religious  order,  so  called  in  contrast  to  the  Minorites,  or 
Lesser  Brethren,  of  St.  Francis  d’Assisi,  were  founded 
by  St.  Francis  di  Panlo,in  Calabria,  in  the  15th  century. 
He  first  formed  an  association  of  hermits,  called  Her¬ 
mits  of  St.  Francis,  who  lived  in  separate  cells,  in  1453. 
They  were  assembled  in  convents  in  1474,  and  several 
establishments  were  formed  in  Italy  and  France.  St. 
Francis  died  April  2, 1507. 

Min'imize,  v.  a.  To  render  exceedingly  small ;  to  re¬ 
duce  to  the  smallest  proportions. 

Min'imum.  n. ;  pi.  Minima.  [Lat.]  The  least  quan¬ 
tity  assignable  in  a  given  case ;  the  least  part  or  por¬ 
tion  of  anything;  the  lowest  price  of  any  article,  as 
fixed  by  some  law  or  regulation. 

Min'iiigr<  n.  The  art  or  operation  of  discovering,  and 
removing  from  the  bowels  of  the  earth  such  minerals  as 
are  valuable  to  man.  When  the  minerals  in  question 
occur  at  the  earth’s  surface,  so  that  they  can  be  re¬ 
moved  by  the  light  of  day,  the  operation  is  properly 
regarded  as  quai~rying.  The  nature  of  the  materials 
removed  should  make  no  difference  in  the  term,  as  many 
earthy  minerals  are  mined  for,  and  many  mineral  veins 


quarried.  Generally  speaking,  mineral  prodwits  lie 
in  veins,  or  layers,  beneath  the  surface  of  the  earth. 
The  miner,  in  order  to  reach  them,  sinks  a  vertical  pit, 
or  shaft,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  cut  the  vein  or  layer, 
which  is  suspected  to  exist  either  from  the  well-known 
nature  of  the  district,  or  from  part  of  it  making  its  ap¬ 
pearance  at  the  surface.  Occasionally,  it  happens  that 
the  mineral  forms  part  of  the  regular  strata  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  Thus,  in  Staffordshire,  Eug.,  we  find  thin  bands  or 
seams  of  coal,  ironstone,  and  limestone,  varying  in  thick¬ 
ness  from  a  few  inches  to  several  feet,  and  extending  over 
many  square  miles  of  country.  Usually,  however,  me- 
tallilerous  mineral  matter  is  found  in  fissures,  which 
traverse  the  ordinary  strata  of  the  district.  These  fis¬ 
sures,  when  filled  with  granite,  trachyte,  or  other  igne¬ 
ous  rocks,  are  termed  dyi.es ;  but  when  they  contain 
metallic  ores,  they  are  called  veins,  or  lodes.  The  busi¬ 
ness,  then,  ot  the  miner  is  to  follow  these  lodes  as  far  as 
possible.  As  soon  as  the  shaft  is  sunk,  and  the  lode  is 
reached,  an  horizontal  gallery  or  level  is  driven  right 
and  left  in  the  direction  of  the  lode,  —  the  ore  being  con¬ 
veyed  to  the  shaft,  and  thence  by  buckets  or  kibbles  to 
the  surface.  If  the  lode  is  pretty  rich,  and  the  strata 
give  indications  of  the  existence  of  other  veins,  more 
shafts  are  sunk,  and  levels  driven.  As  might  he  ex¬ 
pected,  the  lodes  often  differ  considerably  in  thickness 
even  within  the  length  of  a  few  yards.  Sometimes  they 
dwindle  away  altogether,  and  at  others  disappear  sud¬ 
denly  by  the  subsidence  or  dropping  down  of  the  strata. 
In  the  latter  case,  the  miner  drives  several  levels  in 
different  directions,  until  the  broken  lode  is  found  once 
more.  One  of  the  greatest  difficulties  with  which  the 
miner  has  to  contend  is  water,  which  ofteu  oozes  into 
the  mine  in  all  directions.  When  the  mine  is  situated 
on  the  side  of  a  hill,  it  is  simply  necessary  to  open  an 
adit-level  at  the  lowest  part  of  the  hill-side,  to  serve  as 
a  water-course ;  hut  when  the  workings  extend  below 


Fig.  1799.  —  miners  going  down  a  shaft. 

(Copied  from  A.  Winched’*  Sketches  of  Creation.) 
this  point,  a  shaft  is  sunk  to  the  lowest  part  of  the 
mine,  and  the  water  is  led  into  it  and  pumped  up  either 
to  the  adit-level  or  to  the  surface,  where  it  is  used  for 
washing  the  ore.  Much  of  the  excavation  is  done  by 
hand  with  the  pickaxe,  and  gad,  or  iron  wedge;  but  if 
the  strata  allow  of  it,  large  masses  are  removed  at  once 
by  blasting  with  gunpowder.  A  hole,  eighteen  inches 
in  depth,  is  bored  into  the  rock,  and  about  two  ounces 
of  powder  are  inserted  ;  a  slow-burning  fire  is  then  car¬ 
ried  from  the  powder  to  the  mouth  of  the  hole,  and  the 
whole  is  closed  by  ramming  in  clay.  The  ore,  when  it 
is  brought  to  the  surface,  is  dressed  or  sorted,  an  opera¬ 
tion  differing  according  to  the  value  of  the  ore  and  its 
specific  gravity.  Taking  copper,  tin,  or  lead  ores  as 
types,  the  process  pursued  is  as  follows:  —  The  ore  is 
first  sorted  by  hand,  the  purest  portions  being  set  aside 
ready  for  smelting.  The  rest  is  broken  by  hammers 
into  pieces  the  size  of  a  walnut,  the  best  bits  being 
again  set  aside.  The  remainder  is  then  crushed,  the 
finer  portion  being  subjected  to  the  operation  o( jigging, 
which  consists  in  sifting  the  crushed  ore  in  a  stream  of 
running  water,  which  carries  away  the  lighter  portions. 
These,  with  the  coarser  pieces  left  from  the  crushers, 
are  stamped  and  then  huddled.  A  buddle  is  a  wooden 
trough,  from  which  flows  a  stream  of  water,  spread  on* 
into  a  thin  layer  by  a  distributing-board.  Below  this, 
the  crushed  ore  is  placed,  and  the  gentle  stream  flows 
over  it,  carrying  away  the  lighter  portions  and  leaving 
the  heavier  behind.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  operations 
of  jigging  and  huddling  depend  on  the  difference  of 
specific  gravity  between  the  ore  and  its  matrix.  When 
the  two  assimilate,  these  processes  cannot  be  resorted 
to.  The  dressed  ore  is  then  either  smelted  on  the  spot, 
or  else  carried  to  some  other  par*  of  the  country  where 
fuel  is  abundaut. 
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Min’ing;,  or  Minino  Port,  in  Missouri,  a  post-village 
of  Morgan  co. 

Minion.  n.  [Fr.  mignon,  mignonne,  from  0.  Oer.  min- 
na ,  minnia,  minni,  love,  fondness.]  A  favorite;  a  dar¬ 
ling;  particularly  the  favorite  of  a  prince  on  whom  he 
lavishes  his  favors ;  one  who  gains  favor  by  flattery  or 
mean  adulation. 

(Print.)  A  kind  of  type,  intermediate  in  size  between 
Nonpareil  and  Brevier  ;  thus,  a,  b,  C.  Why  it  received 
this  name  is  unknown  ;  “probably,”  says  Johnson,  “it 
was  held  in  great  estimation  on  its  first  introduction, 
and  consequently  received  the  title  of  minion  (darling).” 

Min'ion-like.Min'ionl  v.  a.  Daintily;  flatteringly. 

Mln'lsh,  an  island  of  Ireland,  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean, 
off  the  S.W.  coast  of  co.  Galway. 

M  in  isilik.  in  Ne w  York,  a  post  village  and  township 
of  Orange  county,  about  60  miles  N.W.  of  New  York 
city. 

Minister,  n.  [Fr.  ministre,  from  Lat.  minister,  from 
minor,  minus,  less  ;  as,  magtster,  master,  from  magis,  in 
a  higher  degree.]  (Pol.)  One  to  whom  a  sovereign  in¬ 
trusts  the  direction  of  affairs  of  state.  In  France,  Italy, 
Belgium,  Ac.,  the  heads  of  departments  in  the  state  are 
so  called,  and  the  collective  name  ministry  is  applied 
to  all  of  them.  In  England,  the  individual  members  are 
not  so  designated,  but  the  collective  name  is  retained. 
A  British  ministry  is,  in  fact,  a  committee  of  the  leading 
members  of  the  two  Houses.  It  is  nominated  by  the 
crown,  but  consists  exclusively  of  statesmen  whose 
opinions  on  the  pressing  questions  of  the  time  agree 
in  the  main  with  those  of  the  majority  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  Some  eminent  party  leader,  who  has  the 
confidence  of  the  House  of  Commons,  is  authorized  by 
the  sovereign  to  form  a  ministry,  the  members  of  which 
he  selects  from  his  party,  or  from  those  favorable  to  his 
policy,  he  himself  being  the  prime  minister,  and  tak¬ 
ing  commonly  the  office  of  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury. 
Those  of  the  ministers  who  are  peers  sit  in  the  House 
of  Lords,  the  others  sit  in  the  House  of  Commons,  in 

■  virtue  of  being  elected  members,  which  is  indispensa¬ 
ble.  When  the  House  of  Commons,  by  a  decisive  vote 
on  a  test  question,  shows  that  it  no  longer  approves  of 
the  policy  of  the  cabinet,  the  ministers  are  expected  to 
resign  and  make  way  for  a  new  cabinet.  —  See  Cabinet. 
—  A  Foreign  minister  is  a  person  sent  from  one  govern¬ 
ment  to  another,  and  accredited  to  the  latter,  in  order  to 
transact  public  business  in  the  name  of  his  government. 

(Eccl.)  In  most  of  the  Reformed  Churches,  a  pastor 
of  a  church,  chapel,  or  meeting-house. 

— v.  a.  To  give ;  to  afford  ;  to  supply. 

— v.  n.  To  perform  service  in  any  office,  sacred  or  secu¬ 
lar  ;  to  serve. 

— To  afford  supplies  ;  to  give  things  needful ;  to  supply 
the  means  of  relief;  to  contribute;  to  afford 

Ministe  rial,  a.  [Vr.  minister iel.\  Attending  for  ser¬ 
vice;  attendant;  acting  at  command ;  operating  under 
superior  authority;  pertaining  to  executive  offices;  offi¬ 
cial. —  Sacerdotal;  pertaining  to  ministers  of  the  gos¬ 
pel,  or  their  office.  —  Pertaining  to  ministers  of  state. 

Ministerialist,  n.  A  supporter  of  the  ministry  of  the 
day. 

Ministerially,  adv.  In  a  ministerial  manner. 

Min'istery.  n.  See  Ministry. 

Min'istrant,  a.  [It.  ministrante.  from  Lat.  ministrans, 
m inistrantis.)  Attendant;  acting  at  command;  per¬ 
forming  service. 

Ministra'tion,  n.  [Lat.  ministratiof]  Act  of  minis¬ 
tering,  or  of  performing  service  as  a  subordinate  agent; 
agency;  intervention  for  aid  or  service. 

— Office  of  a  minister;  service;  ecclesiastical  function. 

Min'istrative,  a.  Affording  service;  assisting. 

Min'istress,  n.  A  female  who  ministers. 

Ministry,  n.  [Fr.  ministere ;  Lat.  ministerium .]  The 
office,  duties,  or  functions  of  a  minister,  or  subordinate 
agent  of  any  kind;  agency;  service;  aid;  interposition; 
instrumentality.  —  Ecclesiastical  profession;  agency  or 
service  of  a  clergyman  or  priest.  —  The  clergy  taken 
collectively.  —  Persons  who  compose  the  executive  gov¬ 
ernment,  or  the  council  of  a  supreme  magistrate;  th6 
body  of  ministers  of  state. 

—Business;  profession;  employment. 

Min'inni,  n.  [Lat.]  (Min.)  An  old  name  for  red-lead.  It 
is  a  compound  of  the  protoxide  and  peroxide  of  the  metal. 

Min'iver,  n.  ( Zodl .)  The  same  as  Minever. 

Mink,  n.  (Zodl.)  A  quadruped  of  the  genus  Putorius, 
family  Mustelidse.  The  common  M.,  found  in  N.  Amer- 
ica  and  Northern 
parts  of  Europe,  can 
swim  and  dive  well, 
and  is  generally  to  be 
found  on  the  banks 
of  rivers,  where  it 
preys  upon  small  fish, 
frogs,  rats,  mice,  &c. 

Its  fur  is  fine,  but  not 
very  valuable.  When 
irritated,  the  M.  ex¬ 
hales  a  fetid,  musky 
smell.  It  is  about 
17  inches  long  to  the 
tail,  which  is  about 
half  the  length  of  the  body. 


Fig.  1800.  —  mink. 


Its  general  color  is  dark 
brownish-chestnut,  tail  nearly  black,  and  the  end  of  the 
chin  white. 

Minneap'olis.  in  Minnesota,  a  city,  cap.  of  Hennepin 
co.,  on  the  Mississippi,  at  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony  (q.v.), 
3  miles  above  Minnehaha  Falls,  and  about  7  m.  W.N.W. 
of  St.  Paul.  M.  is  w  ell  built ;  the  Court  House  and  City 
Hall,  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Syndicate  Block,  High 
School,  West  Hotel,  &c.,  are  fine  structures.  M.  is  the 
most  important  milling  and  grain  center  of  the  N.W. 


Power  of  immense  capacity  is  supplied  from  the  Missis¬ 
sippi  river,  wdiich  is  nearly  1,000  feet  wide  at  this  place, 
has  a  fall  of  75  feet  within  the  space  of  a  mile,  and  has 
been  utilized  to  the  supply  of  numerous  large  flouring- 
mills,  with  a  total  productive  capacity  computed  at35,0()0 
barrels  of  flour  a  day;  and  lumber  mills  producing  sev¬ 
eral  hundred  million  'eet  annually.  The  city  has  had 
a  very  rapid  growth,  now  considerably  exceeding  its 
neighboring  rival,  St.  Paul,  in  point  of  population  and 
business  activity,  if  not  in  wealth.  Pop.  (1807)  about 
135,000. 

M inuetia'ha,  in  South  Dakota,  a  S.  E.  co. ;  area,  790 
sq.m.  Surface,  rolling;  soil,  fertile.  Cap.  Sioux  Falls. 
Pop.  (1895  )  20,468. 

Miit'neliofe,  n.  pi.  [Ger.,  courts  of  love.]  Name  given 
by  Germans  to  the  courts  of  love. — See  Love,  (Court  of.) 

Mimieo'la,  in  Kan.,  a  v.  of  Frankliu  co.,  20  m.  S.  by 
W.  of  Lawrence. — In  Min.,  a  p.-twp.  of  Goodhue  co. 

Min'nesingcrs,  n.  pi.  A  name  given  to  the  German 
lyric  poets  of  the  Middle  Ages,  on  account  of  love  being 
the  chief  subject  of  their  poems,  the  ancient  German 
word  minne  being  used  to  denote  a  pure  and  faithful  love. 
After  the  fashion  of  the  Provencal  troubadours,  the 
minnesingers  engaged  in  poetical  contests  for  the  grati¬ 
fication  of  princes  and  ladies  of  the  court.  Some  among 
them  were  poor,  and  earned  their  living  by  reciting  their 
songs  from  court  to  court ;  but  most  of  them  sang 
merely  for  pleasure, when  their  swords  were  unemployed. 

Minneso'ta,  (from  the  principal  river,  the  name  of 
which,  in  the  Indian  tongue,  signifies  cloud-colored  or 
sky-tinted  water,)  one  of  the  most  northern  States  of  the 
American  Union,  having  British  N.  America  on  the  N., 
Lake  Superior  and  Wisconsin  on  the  E.,  Iowa  on  the  S.. 
and  Dakota  on  the  W.  It  lies  between  Lat.  43°  30'  and 
49°  N„  and  Lou.  89°  29' and  97°  12'  W.,  extending  about 
380  miles  in  length  from  N.  to  S.,  and  350  in  breadth. 
Area,  about  84,000  sq.  m.,  or  54,760,000  acres,  being 
larger  than  the  six  New  England  States  combined,  and 
equal  to  Indiana  and  Illinois.  —  Gen.  Desc.  Lying  near 
the  centre  of  the  continent,  M.  occupies  the  summit  of 
the  interior  plateau  formed  by  the  converging  basins 
of  the  Mississippi 
River,  Lake  Su¬ 
perior,  and  Lake 
Winnipeg;  em¬ 
bracing  the  liead- 
waters  of  the  3 
great  river  -  sys¬ 
tems  of  N.  Amer¬ 
ica.  Its  series  of 
undulating  plains, 
seldom  broken  by 
abrupt  elevations, 
and  never  rising 
into  mountains, 
present  an  agree¬ 
able  variety  of 
prairie,  alternat¬ 
ing  with  belts  of 
heavy  timber,  and 
studded  with 
beautiful  lakes,  the  crystal  waters  and  euphonious  In¬ 
dian  names  of  which  have  become  proverbial,  and  whose 
intercommunication,  together  with  the  large  and  nu¬ 
merous  rivers,  form  a  system  of  internal  navigation 
permeating  all  parts  of  the  State.  The  surface  is  suffi¬ 
ciently  rolling  for  all  purposes  of  drainage,  yet  suscep¬ 
tible  of  easy  cultivation.  —  Rivers,  Lakes,  die.  After  the 
Mississippi,  which  rises  in  and  drains  this  State  for 
nearly  800  miles  (being  navigable  for  534  miles),  the 
chief  rivers  are  the  Minnesota  (334  miles  in  length,  and 
navigable  for  238  miles);  the  Red  River  of  the  North 
(379  miles  long,  and  navigable  for  its  entire  length), 
and  the  St.  Croix  (130  m.  long,  and  navigable  for  62  m.) 
Besides  these  there  are  the  St.  Louis,  Root,  Crow,  Rum. 
Blue  Earth,  Snake,  Kettle,  Crow  Wing,  Red  Wood, 
Cottonwood,  Sauk,  Cannon,  Zumbro,  Le  Sueur,  Red  Ce¬ 
dar,  Red  Lake,  Des  Moines,  and  many  others,  with  in¬ 
numerable  tributaries,  the  whole  spreading  out  over 
every  section  of  the  State,  and  bringing  almost  to  the 
door  of  every  farmer  the  priceless  boon  of  living  water 
for  stock,  and  water-power  for  mills  and  manufactories. 
The  number,  beauty,  and  picturesqueness  of  its  lakes 
form  a  marked  feature  in  the  scenery  of  M.  These 
lovely  little  sheets  of  water  are  found  dotting  its  surface 
in  nearly  every  section  of  the  State,  sparkling  in  the 
open  prairie,  hidden  in  the  depths  of  its  primeval  forests, 
and  glistening  like  gems  of  beauty  among  the  rugged 
hills  of  its  N.  portion.  They  are  from  1  to  30  miles  in 
diameter.  Some  of  them  are  of  a  circular  form ;  others 
of  an  exceedingly  irregular  outline.  The  waters  of 
these  lakes  are  remarkably  clear  and  pure,  resting  upon 
a  basin  of  quartzose  sand  and  pebbles,  among  which 
the  jasper,  agate,  and  cornelian  appear  conspicuous. 
These  lakes  are  sometimes  found  isolated,  having  no 
outlet;  others  are  the  manifest  reservoirs  whence  issue 
the  mighty  rivers  of  the  continent.  These  lakes  abound 
with  a  great  variety  of  fish  of  superior  flavor  and  quality. 
Lake  Superior  washes  theN.E.  border  of  the  State  for  abt. 
150  m.,  after  which  the  largest  sheets  of  water  are  the 
Lake  of  the  Woods,  Rainy  Lake,  Vermilion  Lake,  Red 
Lake,  Leech  Lake,  Mille  Lacs,  and  Big  Stone  lakes.  It  has 
beeu  estimated  that  in  a  single  body  of  l,2i0,000  acres 
of  land  between  the  Mississippi  and  St.  Croix  rivers, 
73.000  acres  are  covered  by  small  lakes.  —  Min.  Not¬ 
withstanding  the  large  area  of  this  State,  its  geological 
character  seems  to  be  confined  to  the  azoic  and  proto- 
zoic  groups,  concealed  by  a  thin  superincumbent  stratum 
of  drift,  extending  over  a  large  part  of  the  country. 
Copper  abounds  in  the  mineral  belt  stretching  along 
the  north  shore  of  Luke  Superior,  and  masses  of  the| 


pure  metal  have  been  taken  from  Knife  and  Stuart 
rivers.  Superior  iron  ore  is  found  near  Vermilion  lake, 
near  Canada,  and  around  Portage  and  Pigeon  rivers. 
Large  deposits  of  peat  exipt  in  several  pa  ts.  Superior 
slate  exists  in  abundance  near  the  St.  Louis  Falls 
Limestone  abounds  in  many  places.  Potter’s  clay  has. 
already  been  found  in  large  quantities,  and  extensive 
potteries  established.  The  numerous  salt-springs  in 
the  Red  River  Valley  are  but  the  beginnings  of  the 
numerous  salines  which  extend  to  the  W.,  and  will 
form  the  basis  of  great  wealth  to  the  State,  as  all  the 
salt  that  can  be  made  from  them  will  be  consumed  in 
packing  beef  and  pork  in  these  extensive  regions,  and 
in  domestic  economy.  Coal  has  not  yet  been  found  in 
quantities  comparable  to  its  development  in  the  neigh-  1 
boring  States;  but  lead  gives  promise  of  great  abun¬ 
dance.  In  the  N.E.  part,  large  formations  of  gold-  and 
silver-bearing  quartz,  accompanied  by  still  further  de¬ 
velopments  of  iron  ore,  were  reported  by  the  State  geol¬ 
ogist  upon  actual  survey. —  Clim.  From  its  high  lati¬ 
tude,  the  climate  of  M.  is  necessarily  severe,  particularly 
in  the  N.  portions;  yet  it  is  accompanied  by  an  equa¬ 
bility  which  easily  assimilates  the  human  system  to  its 
low  temperature,  preventing  those  sudden  changes 
which  are  insalubrious  in  lower  latitudes.  The  climatic 
relations  are  very  favorable  to  health  and  longevity, 
presenting  many  alleviations  to  the  extreme  cold  of  ' 
winter.  Seasons  of  drought  are  unknown.  The  great 
lakes  and  rivers  on  the  N.  and  E.,  with  the  many  smaller 
streams  and  lakes,  present  so  large  a  surface  for  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  the  sun’s  rays  during  summer,  that  evaporation 
is  rapid,  and  is  generally  condensed  by  the  cool  nights, 
watering  the  earth  with  numerous  and  seasonable 
showers.  —  Soil,  Vegetation,  dc.  The  soil  of  R.  may  be 
divided  into  four  geological  classifications  —  limestone, 
drift,  clay,  and  trap.  Scientific  analysis  develops  the 
presence,  in  due  proportion,  of  elements  of  extraordi¬ 
nary  fertility  in  each  of  these,  comparing  favorably  with 
the  most  celebrated  soils  of  the  world.  The  prevailing 
soil  is  a  dark,  calcareous,  sandy  loam,  containing  a  vari¬ 
ous  intermixture  of  clay,  abounding  in  mineral  salts 
and  in  organic  ingredients  derived  from  the  accumula¬ 
tion  of  decomposed  vegetable  matter  for  long  ages  of 
growth  and  decay.  Its  peculiar  excellence  is  shown  in 
its  adaptation  to  the  culture  of  wheat,  the  great  and 
unfailing  staple  of  M.  The  valleys  of  the  great  rivers, 
especially  the  Mississippi  and  Minnesota,  are  very  pro¬ 
ductive.  Above  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  river  alluvions  and  some  prairie  land,  the 
country  is  covered  with  drift  and  marshes,  restricting  the 
area  of  effective  cultivation.  The  agricultural  character 
of  the  Red  River  country  is  excellent.  Notwithstanding 
its  high  latitude,  the  State  produces  Indian  corn  of  su¬ 
perior  quality,  and  in  considerable  quantities.  Wild  rice, 
strawberries,  currants,  plums,  and  cranberries  abound 
in  the  prairies.  The  principal  trees  are  the  sugar- 
maple,  oak,  elm,  ash,  basswood,  black  and  white  walnut, 
lime,  butternut,  hickory,  cottonwood  and  boxwood, 
with  immense  forests  of  pine  in  the  N.  part,  eover- 


Fig.  1802. — suspension -bridge  Ait.o&o  m.r  Mississippi. 


ing  an  area  of  not  less  than  21,000  sq.  m. — Agric.  No 
State  possesses  more  natural  advantages  fir  crop-raising 
and  pasturage.  In  almost  every  section  there  is  an 
ample  supply  of  timber,  while  the  adjacent  and  rich 
prairies  are  ready  for  the  plow  of  the  husbandman. 
As  the  resources  of  this  State  are  developed  they  are  i 
found  to  increase  in  an  extraordinary  ratio,  and  are  ap-  P 
parently  almost  inexhaustible.  A  few  years  ago,  M. 
imported  most  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  when  there  was  ' 
even  a  deficiency  of  bread  and  meat.  Now  it  ranks 
almost  first  among  the  States  in  the  production  of 
cereals,  and  the  exports  in  every  particular  are  far  in  i 
excess  of  the  imports.  In  cereal  production  M.  ranks  :i 
high  among  the  States,  particularly  in  wheat,  of  who  h  i 
she  produces  an  enormous  yield,  far  surpassing  that  of 
any  other  State  but  North  Dakota,  which  comes  next 
in  product.  The  crop  in  1880  was  39,399,068  bushels,  ji 
in  1895  it  had  increased  to  65,584,155  bushels.  This  was  A 
a  phenomenally  large  crop,  that  of  1897  being  estimated  N 
at  49,500,0011  bushels,  on  an  acreage  of  4,500,000.  Indian 
corn  increased  from  13,125,255  in  1880  to  33,093,497  in 
1895,  and  oats  from  22,867,932  to  77,995,084,  a  yield  j 
Becond  only  to  that  of  Iowa.  M.  is  one  of  the  group  of  | 
States  characterized  by  immense  farms,  on  which  the 
planting  and  harvesting  of  the  cereal  crop  is  reduced  o 
to  a  science,  being  performed  far  more  by  machine  ; 
than  by  man  power,  labor-saving  agricultural  machin- 
ery  being  employed  to  an  extent  unrivalled  elsewhera  ; 
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Land  area, 

79,205  sq.  m. 
"Water  area, 

4,160  sq.  m. 
Pop. ’95.-1,574,819 
Population  1890. 

Male _ 695,321 

Female.  606,505 
Native..  834,470 
Foreign  467,356 
White  1,296,159 
African... 3, 683 

Chinese _ 94 

Japanese  ....  2 
Indian  1,888 
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CHIEF  CITIES. 

Pop.  '95.— Thous. 

193  Minneapolis 
K.  8 

140  St.  Paul__J  10 
59  Duluth. ..K  6 
21  AVinona  ..L  11 
12  Stillwater. J  9 
10  Mankato. Gil 
9  St.  Cloud.  G  8 
8  Faribault .  1 11 
8  Red  Wing.K  10 
7  Brainerd..G  7 
6  Rochester  J  12 
5  Littlefalls.G  8 

5  Austin _ J  12 

5  Owatonna.1 11 
5  New  Ulm.  F  11 
4  Fergus  Falls 

C  7 

4  St.  Peter  G  1 1 
4  Albert  Lea. 1 12 
4  CrookstonB  4 
4  Hastings..  J  10 


Minn. — cont'd. 

Pop.  '95.— Thous. 

4  Anoka  ....  I  9 
4  Virginia..  J  4 
3  W.  Duluth  K  6 
3  Northfield  I  11 
3  Moorhead. B  6 

3  Waseca _ H  11 

3  Cloquet... K  6 
3  AlexandriaE  8 
3  \Arabasha..K  11 
2  AArillmar...E  9 
2  Chaska..._H  10 
2  Blue  Earth 

City..  H  12 

2  Ely _ L  4 

2  Fairmont.  G  12 
2  S.  St.  Paul  .1 10 
2  Lake  City.K  11 
2  Litchfield.  F  9 
2  Glencoe.. _G  10 
2  Hutchinson 

G  10 

2  Sauk  Center 

F  8 

2  Shakopee  .  I  10 
2  Sleepy  Eye  F 11 
2  Two  Harbors 
L  5 

2  Worthington 
E  12 

2  Luverne___C  12 
2  St.  James.  F  12 
2  Spring  Valley 
K  12 

2  Detroit  City 

D  6 

2  Montevideo 

D  10 

2  Lesueur_..H  11 
2  AV. St. Paul  M  9 
2  Marshall  ..Dll 

2  Wells _ H  12 

2  Tracy  ....  D  11 

2  Aitkin _ H  7 

2  Pipestone  _C  12 
2  Winnebago 

City..G  12 
2  Redwood 

Falls  ..E  10 
2  Grand  Rapids 
I  5 

2  Windom  _.F  12 

1  Jordan _ LI  10 

1  Waterville.l  11 
1  E.  Grand 

Forks.. B  4 
1  Chatfield..K12 

1  Morris _ D  8 

1  St.Charles  K  11 
1  Jackson... E  12 
1  AA'hite  Bear 

Lake.. I  9 
1  Cannon  Falls 
J  11 

1  Preston _ L  12 

1  Staples _ F  7 

1  Sauk  Rapids 

G  8 

1  Wadena... F  7 
1  Barnesville  C  6 
1  Madelia...  G 11 
1  Ortonville.C  9 
1  Kenyon....  1 11 
1  Janesville  H  11 
1  Kasson  ....  J  12 
1  Lake  Crystal 

G  11 

1  Rushford  .  L 12 
1  Benson  ..  _E  9 
1  SpringfieldF  11 
1  Tower....  K  4 
1  Lanesboro  K 12 
1  Princeton.  I  8 

1  Hibbing _ J  5 

1  Long  Prairie 
F  8 

1  Crystal I  9 

1  Adrian _ D  12 

1  Zumbrota.  J  11 
1  Sandstone. J  7 
1  Caledonia  M  12 
1  New  Prague 
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1  Belleplaine 

H  10 

1  N.  St.Paul  M  8 
1  HendersonGlO 
1  Red  Lake 

Falls.. C  4 
1  Appleton.  D  9 
1  Warren  ...B  3 


Pop.  ’95.— Eunds. 

9  Granite  Falls 
D  10 

9  Madison... C  9 
9  Glenwood  E  8 
9  Dodge 

Center  _.J  12 
9  Plainview.K  11 
9  Delano.. ,.H  9 
8Perham__.E  6 

8  Ada . _B  5 

8  Thief  River 

Falls.. C  3 
8Haistad...B  5 
8  Buffalo  ...H  9 
8  Rush  City.. I  8 
8  Pelican 

Rapids.. D  6 
8  MonticelloH  9 
8  Mapleton.H  12 
8  Mel  rose...  F  8 
8  Park  Rapids 

F  6 

8  Brecken- 

ridge..C  7 
8  Elk  River.  I  9 
8  Pine  City .  J  8 
8  Elmore  ...G  12 


Minn.—  cont'd. 

Pop.  ’95.— Eunds. 

8  Montgomery 
1 11 

8  Eveleth  _._.J  5 
8  Garden  City 

Gil 

7  Graceville.C  8 
7  Kasota  ...G  11 
7  Farming- 

ton.. I  10 
7  Pinelsland  J  11 
7  New  Rich¬ 
land..  H  12 
7  Olivia  ....  F  10 
7  Canby  ....  C  10 
7  EdinaMillsK  9 
7  Excelsior  H  10 
7  AVaconia..H  10 
7  Sherburne  F  12 
7  Howard 

Lake..G  9 
7  Dawson ...D 10 

7  Osakis _ E  8 

7  Harris _ J  8 

7  Marine  Mills 

J  9 

7  Royalton  G  8 
7  Slayton. ..D  11 

6  Heron _ E  12 

6  Albany... .G  8 
6  Fosston__.D  4 
6  Birdlsland  F  10 
6  Minnesota 

Lake _ H 12 

6  Blooming 

Prairie..  1 12 
6  Fairfax  ...F  10 
6  La  Prairie. I  5 
6  Houston... L 12 
6  Carver  ....LI  10 
6  Lake 

Benton.. C  11 
6  Morton.... F 10 
6  Fulda  ....  D  12 
6  Verndale..F  7 


MINN 


MINN 


MINN 
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•ther  agricultural  products  include  rye,  barley,  buck- 1 
wheat,  potatoes,  tobacco,  hay,  apples,  grapes,  maple- 
sugar  and  syrup,  honey,  butter,  cheese,  Ac.  In  1890,  per 
the  census  returns  of  that  year,  M.  possessed  116,851 
farms,  of  18,663,645  acres,  of  which  11,127,953  were  im¬ 
proved.  These  were  valued  at  $340,059,470;  their  live 
stock  being  worth  $57,725,863,  and  the  value  of  farm 
products  $71,238,230.  M.  possesses  another  great  source 
of  natural  wealth  in  its  forests,  already  adverted  to. 
These  are  estimated  to  possess  a  total  of  14,424,000,000 
feet  of  white  pine  lumber,  and  3,412,475,000  feet  of  red 
©r  Norway  pine,  in  addition  to  a  large  amount  ol  hard¬ 
wood  lumber.  In  23  counties  ol  the  State  there  are 
10,889,000  acres  of  natural  forest,  and  11,890,000  in  the 
whole  State.  For  the  past  three  years  the  annual  cut 
of  pine  has  averaged  1,500,000,000  feet,  while  the  con¬ 
sumption  of  merchantable  hardwood  is  estimated  at 
100,000,000  feet  annually.  This  rate  of  consumption 
threatens,  as  elsewhere  in  the  forested  States,  a  prac¬ 
tical  exhaustion  of  these  immense  stores  of  lumber  in 
the  near  future.  In  this  State,  as  in  the  forest  regions 
generally,  fire  consumes  more  than  the  axe.  As  yet 
little  has  been  done  toward  conservative  handling  of 
the  forests,  though  a  strong  public  sentiment  in  that 
direction  is  being  awakened. — Counlies,  I'oiots,  <tc.  The 
State  is  divided  into  80  counties : 


Aitkin, 

Anoka, 

Becker, 

Beltrami, 

Benton, 

Big  Stone, 
Blue  Earth, 
Brown, 
Carlton, 
Carver, 

Cass, 

Chippewa, 

Chisago, 

Clay, 

Cook, 

Cottonwood, 
Crow  Wing, 
Dakota, 
Dodge, 
Douglas, 


Faribault, 

Martin, 

Rock, 

Fillmore, 

McLeod, 

Scott , 

Freeborn, 

Meeker, 

Sherburne, 

Goodhue, 

Mille  Lac, 

Sibley, 

Grant, 

Morrison, 

Stearns, 

Hennepin, 

Mower, 

Steele, 

Houston, 

Murray, 

Stevens, 

Hubbard, 

Nicollet, 

St.  Louis, 

Isanti, 

Nobles, 

Swift, 

Itasca, 

Norman, 

Todd, 

Jackson, 

Olmsted, 

Traverse, 

Kanabec, 

Otter  Tail, 

Wabashaw, 

Kandiyohi, 

Pine, 

Wadena, 

Kittson, 

Pipestone, 

Waseca, 

Lac  qui  Parle, 

Polk, 

Washington, 

Lake, 

Pope, 

Watonwan, 

Lc  Sueur, 

Ramsey, 

Wilkin, 

Lincoln, 

Redwood, 

Winona, 

Lyons, 

Renville, 

Wright, 

Marshall, 

Rice, 

Yellow  Medicine. 

The  chief  towns  are  Minneapolis,  St.  Paul  (the  capital), 
Duluth,  Winona,  Stillwater,  Mankato,  St.  Cloud,  Fari¬ 
bault,  Red  Wing,  Ac  .—Education.  The  educational  and 
moral  interests  of  the  State  are  carefully  and  judi¬ 
ciously  managed,  and  the  school  system,  under  the 
special  attention  of  the  authorities,  is  one  of  the  best 
to  be  found  in  the  commonwealths  of  the  West.  Every 
township  is  entitled  to  a  free  school,  and  two  sections 
of  land  in  every  township  are  set  aside  as  an  endow- 


Fig.  1803. — MINNEHAHA  FALLS. 

ment  for  school  purposes,  making  an  aggregate  of 
3,000,000  acres.  The  value  of  buildings  for  school 
purposes  in  1896  was  $16,232,839,  and  the  enrollment 
of  pupils,  359,189.  The  school  enrollment  has  increased 
faster  than  the  population,  and  the  average  attendance 
twice  as  fast.  The  State  supports  several  normal 
schools,  in  which  the  pupils  are  trained  to  a  knowledge 
of  the  best  methods  of  imparting  instruction,  and  ot 
influencing  character,  so  that  all  those  forces  w Inch  con¬ 
tribute  to  well-educated  communities  may  be  aroused 
and  properly  directed.  There  is  also  a  Teachers  Inst1' 
tute  where  the  best  methods  of  instruction  and  school 
government  are  illustrated.  A  State  University,  with 
a  costly  building,  and  an  endowment  of  46,080  acres 
of  land,  besides  120,000  acres  of  agricultural  college 
lands  and  a  full  corps  of  professors,  is  in  successful 
operation  at  Minneapolis,  without  expense  to  students 
except  for  board.  There  is  a  Roman  Catholic  college 
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at  Clinton,  in  Stearns  co.,  a  Methodist  college  at  Red  j 
Wing,  a  Congregational  college  at  Northfield,  and  an 
Episcopal  college  at  Faribault,  besides  commercial 
colleges  at  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis,  and  many  classical 
and  other  academies  and  seminaries  for  females  in 
different  parts  of  the  State. — Public  Institutions.  The 
most  prominent  are,  a  State  penitentiary  at  Stillwater,  J 
an  asylum  for  deaf-mutes  at  Faribault,  and  an  Histori- 1 
cal  Society,  which  publishes  its  transactions  annually, 
at  St.  Paul. — Industry.  Among  the  striking  and  pre¬ 
eminent  evidences  of  the  future  wealth  and  greatness 
of  this  State,  none  are  more  impressive  than  its 
inexhaustible  water-power,  unparalleled  on  the  conti¬ 
nent  in  its  capacity,  and  unequalled  in  any  State  for 
a  universal  distribution  in  every  direction.  At  St. 
Anthony’s  Falls  alone,  including  the  rapids,  there  is  an 
hydraulic  capacity  of  120,000  horse-power,  more  than 
sufficient  to  drive  all  the  25,000,000  spindles  and  4,000 
mills  of  England  and  Scotland  combined,  greater  than 
the  whole  motive-power,  steam  and  water,  actually 
employed  in  textile  manufactures  in  England,  and 
nearly  seven  times  as  great  as  the  water-power  so 
employed.  The  St.  Croix  and  St.  Louis  River  Falls  are 
second  only  to  St.  Anthony’s  in  volume,  and  equally 
well  located ;  the  Pokegama  Falls,  Little  Falls,  Sauk 
Rapids,  Cannon  Falls,  and  Vermilion  Falls,  with  the 
43  rivers  and  creeks  on  the  N.  shore  of  Lake  Superior, 
and  hundreds  of  smaller  cascades  and  rapids,  combine 
to  give  M.  a  water-power  for  the  State  at  large,  and  for 
almost  every  county,  which  challenges  the  world  for  a 
parallel.  Near  St.  Anthony  are  Minnehaha  Falls 
(Fig.  1803),  a  romantic  and  beautiful  cascade,  with  a 
perpendicular  fall  of  40  feet.  The  principal  manu¬ 
facturing  interests  are  situated  at  the  Falls  of  St. 
Anthony,  mentioned  above,  the  power  yielded  by 
which  has  greatly  stimulated  the  industries  of  the 
neighboring  cities  of  Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul.  The 
lumber  mills  of  Minneapolis  are  among  the  largest 
in  the  country,  and  its  flour  mills  have  no  supe¬ 
riors  in  the  world.  These  mills  have  a  total  daily 
capacity  of  35,000  barrels.  In  1890,  per  the  census 
returns,  M.  produced  manufactured  goods  to  the 
value  of  $192,033,478.  The  commercial  position  of 
M.  is  one  of  the  grandest  among  the  States.  Occu¬ 
pying  the  exact  center  of  this  continent,  and  consti-  j 
tuting  the  water-shed  of  its  eastern  half,  the  steam 
navigation  of  three  great  internal  water-systems  termi-  j 
nates  here,  viz. :  The  Mississippi  river  N.  from  the  I 
Gulf  of  Mexico;  the  Red  River  of  the  North  S.  from 
Hudson  Bay,  and  the  St.  Lawrence  river  and  chain  | 
of  great  lakes  W.  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  M.  is  J 
thus  the  focus  of  three  cardinal  radii  of  a  vast  com¬ 
mercial  system  ;  the  fourth  radius,  connecting  her  with  i 
the  Pacific,  is  supplied  by  the  Nor.  Pac.  (and  Gt.  Nor. 
R.Rs.  With  these  great,  almost  unequalled  facilities  for 
commerce  and  manufacture,  ill.  is  destined,  at  no  dis- 1 
tant  day,  to  hold  a  prominent  place  along  with  the  j 
older  States  of  the  Union. —  Finances,  <kc.  The  financial 
condition  of  M.  is  most  satisfactory,  having  a  compara¬ 
tively  trifling  public  debt,  and  a  revenue  much  greater 
than  its  expense.  The  assessed  valuation  of  real  estate  j 
in  M.  in  1894  was  $552,500,000.  In  1896  it  was  only  I 
$478,742,000.  This  reduction  did  not  indicate  any 
actual  falling  off  in  value,  but  was  due  to  a  reduction 
in  the  assessments  of  real  estate  in  the  three  largest  j 
cities.  The  funded  debt  of  the  State  in  1890  was  | 
$2  239,482.  The  grants  of  lands  to  railroads  aggregate  i 
about  20,000,000  acres,  worth  about  $103,000,000.  Of  ( 
these  the  companies  have  received  10,000,000  acres,  and  ■ 
3,000,000  in  addition  under  the  swamp  land  act.  The ' 
swamp  lands  of  M.  were  transferred  to  the  State  by 
Act  of  Congress,  but  this  is  held  not  to  include  975,896 
acres  which  at  that  time  were  part  of  the  Indian 
reservations,  and  which  are  claimed  as  still  the  property 
of  the  national  government.  In  1883  the  State  auditor 
selected  as  indemnity  school-land  a  tract  which  is 
underlaid  by  a  rich  iron  mine.  The  same  official  in 
1888,  by  mistake  or  oversight,  executed  a  relinquish¬ 
ment  of  this  tract  to  the  government.  It  is  claimed, 
however,  that  the  title  to  this  valuable  tract,  worth 
about  $12,000,000,  still  inheres  in  the  State, but  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  its  ownership  remains  open  —  Govt.  The  legisla¬ 
ture  consists  of  54  senators  elected  for  4  years,  and  114 
representatives  elected  for  2  years.  Its  sessions  are 
biennial,  commencing  on  the  first  Tuesday  of  January, 
and  are  limited  to  00  days.  The  executive  department 
consists  of  a  governor  and  lieutenant-governor,  a 
secretary  of  State,  treasurer,  and  attorney-general,  all 
elected  for  2  years,  and  an  auditor  elected  for  3  years. 
The  judicial  power  is  invested  in  a  Supreme  Court, 
composed  of  a  chief  justice  and  2  associates,  G  district 
courts,  courts  of  probate,  and  justices  of  the  peace, 
which  are  also  elected  by  the  people;  those  of  the 
supreme  and  district  courts  for  7  years,  and  the  others 
for  2  years.  The  State  Constitution  secures  to  the 
citizen  by  naturalization  equal  rights  and  immunities 
with  the  citizen  native  born.  No  property  qualifica¬ 
tions  are  required  for  the  elective  franchise;  and 
“persons  of  foreign  birth,  who  shall  have  declared  their 
intention  to  become  citizens,  conformably  to  the  law 
of  U.  S.  upon  the  subject  of  naturalization,  and  who 
shall  have  resided  in  the  U.  S.  one  year,  and  in  this 
State  for  four  months  next  preceding  any  election,” 
enjoy  this  privilege,  in  common  with  the  native-born 
or  naturalized  citizen.  The  alien,  while  enjoying  the 
protection  of  the  government,  is  exempt  from  per¬ 
forming  military  duty,  or  from  payment  of  money  to 
secure  such  exemption,  and  is  excluded  only  from 
some  civil  rights. — Hist.  Although  the  first  actual 
settlement  of  M.  is  of  so  recent  date,  nearly  two 
centuries  have  elapsed  since  its  discovery  and  partial 


exploration  by  white  men.  As  early  as  1680,  Louis 
Hennepin,  a  Franciscan  priest,  in  company  with  fur- 
traders  employed  by  a  French  exploring  party,  ascended 
the  Upper  Mississippi  as  far  as  the  Great  Falls,  to 
which  he  reverently  gave  the  name  of  St.  Anthony. 
The  early  strife  between  England  and  France  resulted 
in  the  treaty  of  Versailles  in  1763,  by  which  all  the 
territory  now  embracing  M.  was  ceded  to  the  former 
power.  In  1766,  Capt.  Jonathan  Carver,  a  native  of 
Connecticut,  a  zealous  royalist  and  enthusiastic  adven¬ 
turer,  undertook  an  exploration  of  England’s  newly 
acquired  possessions.  In  the  fall  of  that  year  he  reached 
St.  Authony  Falls,  and  ascended  the  Mississippi  some 
miles  further,  and  then  returned  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Minnesota,  which  he  explored,  and  passed  the  winter 
of  1766-67  among  the  Indians  near  the  present  site  of 
New  Ulm.  In  1783  the  Northwestern  Territory,  includ¬ 
ing  M.  E.  of  the  Mississippi,  was  transferred  to  the 
U.  S.  But  no  attempt  was  made  to  extinguish  the 
Indian  title  till  1805,  when  a  purchase  was  made  of  a 
tract  of  land  for  military  purposes  at  the  mouth  of  the 
St.  Croix,  and  another  at  the  mouth  of  the  Minnesota 
river,  including  St.  Anthony’s  Falls.  Upon  the  latter 
was  commenced  the  construction  of  Fort  Snelliug,  in 
the  summer  of  1820.  In  1827  a  small  tract  of  country 
between  the  St.  Croix  and  Mississippi  was  ceded  by  the 
Indians  to  the  U.  S.,  and  lumbering  operations  com¬ 
menced  upon  the  St.  Croix.  The  Territory  of  Minne¬ 
sota  was  established  by  an  Act  of  Congress  passed  March 
3,  1849,  and  the  government  organized  in  June.  It 
embraced  nearly  twice  the  area  of  the  present  State, 
its  W.  limits  extending  to  the  Missouri  and  White 
Earth  rivers.  Up  to  this  period  the  country  was 
occupied  almost  entirely  by  Indians;  but  a  small 
civilized  population  of  whites  and  balf-breeds  had  grown 
up  around  the  mission  statious  and  trading-posts, 
amounting  in  1849  to  about  5,000  souls.  In  this  year 

M.  was  organized  as  a  Territory.  In  1851  the  Sioux 
ceded  to  the  U.  S.  all  their  lands  in  the  territory 
between  the  Mississippi  and  Big  Sioux  rivers.  In  1857, 
ow'ing  to  the  rapid  increase  of  population  following 
the  withdrawal  of  the  Indians,  application  was  made 
for  admission  into  the  Union,  which  admission  took 
place  May  11,  of  the  following  year.  That  portion  of 
the  State  lying  E.  of  the  Mississippi  belonged  originally 
to  the  “territory  N.W.  of  the  Ohio,”  while  that  portion 
W.  of  the  Mississippi  was  included  in  the  territory 
known  as  the  Louisiana  Purchase.  In  1862  the  Indians 
attacked  the  frontier  settlements,  and  in  a  few  days 
killed  about  800  settlers.  In  consequence  the  Sioux 
and  Winnebagoes  were  removed  from  .the  State,  .and 
their  lands  opened  to  settlement.  Pop.  (1895)  1,574,819 ; 
(1897)  est.  1,700,000. 

Minnesota,  in  California,  a  village  of  Sierra  co. 
IMinneso'ta  City,  in  Minnesota,  a  post-village  of 
Winona  co. 

Miuneso'ta  Junction,  in  Wisconsin,  a  post-vil¬ 
lage  of  Dodge  co. 

ninnes'ka.  in  Minnesota,  a  post-village  of  Wabasha 
co.,  about  22  m.  N.  of  Winona. 

Minneton  ka,  or  Mlinnitaii'kn.  in  Minnesota,  a 
lake  of  Hennepin  co.,  about  25  m.  W.  of  St.  Paul. 

— A  post-village  of  Hennepin  co.,  about  10  m.  W.  by  S.  of 
Minneapolis. 

Minniwakan  Imin-nee-wa-kan'),  or  Devil  Lake,  in 
North  Dakota,  a  large  lake  on  the  S.  border  of  the 
Salt  Water  Region,  betwren  Lat.  47°  50'  and  48°  20'  N. 
and  Lon.  98°  35'  and  99°  30'  W.  It  is  about  50  m.  in 
length,  by  an  average  breadth  of  15  m. ;  area,  about  750 
sq.  m.  The  waters  are  too  brackish  to  be  drunk  by  man, 
although  buffaloes  and  other  wild  animals  drink  them 
freely.  It  has  no  apparent  outlet,  and  is  of  a  deeper 
tint  than  the  neighboring  Iresh-water  lakes. 

Minnow  ( min'no ),  n.  [Fr.  menu,  small,  slender;  0.  Fr. 

menuise,  small  fish,  or  fry.]  (Zoiil.)  See  Cyprinodom  id.e. 
tlinoiik.  in  Illinois,  a  city  and  township  of  Woodford 
co.,  on  the  Ill.  Cent,  and  A.,  T.  &  S.  Fe  R.  Rs.,  29  m. 

N.  of  Bloomington.  Pop.  (1897)  2,750. 

Minoo'ka,  in  Illinois,  a  post-village  of  Grundy  co.,  abt. 

11  m.  W.S.W.  of  Joliet. 

Mi  nor,  a.  [Lat.  irreg.  compar.  of  parvus,  small,  little.] 
Lower;  subordinate;  inferior;  of  small  consequence; 
inconsiderable. 

( Mus .)  The  opposite  to  major,  a.  term  used  to  distin¬ 
guish  the  mode  or  key  that  takes  a  minor  third,  as  well 
as  to  designate  all  the  diatonic  intervals;  more  especially 
the  third,  which  comprises  a  tone  and  a  semi-tone  (A — 
C),  while  the  major  third  consists  of  two  whole  tone* 
(C— E). 

(Law.)  A  person  under  age  ;  one  who,  by  the  laws  of 
the  country,  is  not  arrived  to  the  power  of  administer¬ 
ing  his  own  affairs,  or  the  possession  of  his  estate. 
Major  and  minor  belong  rather  to  civil  law.  The  com¬ 
mon  law  terms  are  adult  and  infant. 

(Logic.)  The  second  proposition  of  a  regular  syllogism. 
Mi'norites.  or  Minor  Friars,  n.pl.  (Eccl.  Hist.)  See 
Capuchins  ;  Franciscans. 

Minor'ity,  n.  [Fr.  minoriti.]  The  state  of  being  a 
minor,  or  under  age ;  the  period  from  birth  until  21 
years  of  age. 

—The  smaller  number,  as  distinguished  from  the  majority : 
state  of  being  less,  smaller,  or  inferior  :  the  party  that 
has  the  fewest  votes,  in  legislative  assemblies. 
Minor'ca,  the  second  in  size  of  the  Balearic  Islands, 
belonging  to  Spain,  in  the  Mediterranean,  oft  the  t. 
coast  of  Spain,  from  which  it  is  distant  140  in.,  Mahon, 
the  cap.,  being  in  Lat.  39°  51'  10“  N.,  Lon.  4°  IS'  7'  L. 
Area,  260  sq.  m.  It  is  of  oblong  shape,  extending  from 
W.N.W.  to  E.S.E.,  and  has  numerous  small  bays,  or  deep 
creeks,  and  is  surrounded  by  islets,  rocks,  and  shoal*. 
The  surface  is  uneven,  but  the  only  mountain  is  LI  loro. 
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which  rises  4,793  ft.  above  the  sea.  The  soil  is,  in  most  I 
part,  poor,  and  water  is  scarce.  Min.  Iron,  lead,  copper, 
and  marble.  Chief  towns.  Mahon,  Alayor,  Mercadel, 
and  Ciudadel.  Pop'.  40,000.  —  Mahon,  the  cap., is  situated 
at  the  E.  end  of  the  island,  and  possesses  a  very  safe  and 
commodious  harbor.  It  is  the  centre  of  most  of  the 
trade  of  the  island.  Pop.  14,500. 

Ili'nos.  {Myth.)  A  king  of  Crete,  and  the  wisest  legis¬ 
lator  of  antiquity,  lived  1400  B.  c.  The  gods,  as  a  reward 
for  his  justice  and  integrity,  made  him,  after  death,  one 
of  the  three  judges  of  the  infernal  regions. 

Minot,  (me-not,',)  in  Maine,  a  post-village  and  township 
of  Androscoggin  co.,  abt.  37  m.  N.N.W.  of  Portland ;  pop. 
of  township  abt.  2,800. 

}I i n  otaur,  n.  [Lat.  minotaurus,  from  minos,  and 
taurus,  a  bull.]  (Myth.)  A  monster  half-man  and  half¬ 
bull,  said  to  be  the  son  of  Pasiphae,  wife  of  Minos,  king 


of  Crete,  by  a  bull  (raiipo s);  hence  the  term  Minotaur. 
According  to  one  version  of  the  myth,  Minos  shut  him 
up  in  the  labyrinth  of  Daedalus,  feeding  him  with  crimi¬ 
nals,  and  afterwards  with  youths  and  maidens  sent  from 
Athens.  Theseus,  by  the  assistance  of  Ariadne,  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  destroying  him,  and  thereby  rescued  the 
Athenians  from  the  obligation  of  sending  their  children 
to  be  devoured.  The  bull  of  Minos,  whose  wife  is 
Pasiphae,  the  giver  of  light  to  all,  is  seen  again  in  the 
bull  of  Indra,  as  well  as  in  that  which  bears  Europa 
across  the  sea.  In  some  myths,  as  in  that  of  the 
Marathonian  bull,  the  only  idea  attached  to  it  is  that 
of  devastation ;  but  the  Marathonian  bull,  like  the 
Minotaur,  is  slain  by  Theseus,  who  is  also  a  solar  hero. 

Minot's  Ledge,  or  Cohas'set  Rocks, in  Massachusetts , 
a  promontory  and  light-house  on  the  S.W.  shore  of  Bos¬ 
ton  Harbor,  abt.  8  m.  S.E.  of  Boston  Light.  It  exhibits 
a  fixed  light  66  feet  high. 

Min'ow,  n.  ( Zoiil .)  The  same  as  Minnow. 

Minsk,  a  govt,  of  Russian  Poland,  comprising  the 
former  palatinate  of  Minsk,  and  portions  of  the  palati¬ 
nates  of  Polock,  Wilna,  and  Novogrodek;  Lat.  between 
52°  and  56°  N.,  Lon.  26°  and  30°  E.  It  is  bounded  N. 
by  Witepsk,  E.  Moghilev,  S.  Kiev  and  Volhynia,  and 
W.  Grodno  and  Wilna.  Area,  42,000  sq.  m.  The  sur¬ 
face  is  mostly  level  except  in  the  N.  There  are  numer¬ 
ous  small  lakes,  and  in  spring  a  great  portion  of  the 
country  is  inundated.  The  forests  are  very  extensive. 
The  chief  rivers  are  the  Pripet,  Dnieper,  Beresina,  Styr, 
Gorin,  and  Pechiza.  The  Dwina  forms  for  a  short  dis¬ 
tance  the  N.  boundary, and  theNiemen  the  W.  boundary, 
of  the  govt.  Prod.  Corn,  hemp,  flax,  and  potash;  and 
there  is  a  large  trade  in  timber.  Manuf.  Woollen  cloth, 
glass,  and  Russian  leather.  The  chief  towns  are  Minsk, 
(the  cap.,)  Boubronsk,  and  Sloutsk.  Pop.  1,001,335. — 
Minsk,  the  cap.  of  the  above  govt.,  is  150  m.  S.W.  of 
Grodno.  Manuf.  Woollen  cloth,  hats,  and  leather. 
Pop.  30,149. 

Min'ster,  n.  [A.  S.  minstre  or  mynster  ;  L.  Lat.  monas- 
terium ,  a  monastery.]  The  church  of  a  monastery,  or 
one  to  which  a  monastery  has  been  attached ;  some¬ 
times  a  cathedral  church  ;  as,  York  Minster,  England. 

Min'strel,  re.  [Fr.  menetrier ;  0.  Fr.  menestrier ;  L.  Lat. 
ministrallus,  ministellus ,  from  Lat.  minister,  one  who 
serves.  See  Minister.]  A  class  of  men  who,  in  the 
Middle  Ages,  gained  a  livelihood  by  the  arts  of  poetry 
and  music,  singing  to 
the  harp  (Fig.  1804)  their 
own  verses,  or  the  popu¬ 
lar  ballads  and  metrical 
histories  of  the  time. 

They  sometimes  accom¬ 
panied  their  music  with 
mimicry  and  action;  so 
that  they  were  often 
called  mi  mi  histriones, 
joculatores.  They  were 
everywhere  held  in  the 
highest  estimation,  be¬ 
ing  welcomed  and 
caressed  by  all  classes 
of  society,  and  no  great 
entertainment  was  con¬ 
sidered  complete  which 
was  not  enlivened  by 
their  talents.  From  the 
Conquest 

for  many  ages,  in  Eng¬ 
land,  the  profession  of 
the  M.  was  a  popular  and  privileged  one.  Numerous 
instances  occur  in  the  early  history  of  England  showing 
the  esteem  in  which  they  were  held  even  by  royalty 
itself,  and  they  were  often  more  amply  paid  than  the 
clergy.  “  In  the  year  1441,”  says  Warton,  “  eight  priests 
were  hired  in  Coventry  to  assist  in  celebrating  a  yearly 
obit  in  the  church  of  the  neighboring  priory  of  Max- 
stoke;  as  were  six  M.,  called  mimi.  belonging  to  the 
family  of  Lord  Clinton,  who  lived  in  the  adjoining  castle 
of  Maxstoke,  to  sing,  harp,  and  play  in  the  hall  of  the 
monastery  during  the  extraordinary  refection  allowed 
to  the  monks  on  that  anniversary.  Two  shillings  were 
given  to  the  priests  and  four  to  the  M ,  and  the  latter 
are  said  to  have  supped  in  earner  d  pietd,  or  the  painted 
chamber  of  the  convent,  with  the  sub-prior;  on  which 
occasion  the  chamberlain  furnished  eight  massy  tapers 
of  wax.”  As  learning  and  culture  began  to  prevail,  the 
high  admiration  in  which  this  class  of  persons  was  held 
began  to  subside;  poetry  was  cultivated  more  by  men 
of  letters,  and  the  poet  and  minstrel  became  two  distinct 
persons.  ’  So  late  as  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  these 
reciters  of  verse  found  free  access  into  all  companies,— 
the  mansion  of  the  noble  as  well  as  the  village  tavern. 
But  they  were  gradually  sinking  into  contempt;  and  in 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth  so  singular  a  phenomenon  had  a 


Pig.  1804. 

a  minstrel.  (12th  century.) 
down  war  ds,  ^From  a  manusoript  in  the  Imperial 
Library;  Paris.) 


veritable  M.  become,  that  when  one  of  these  ancient 
singers  made  his  appearance  at  Kenilworth  Castle,  in 
1575,  before  the  queen,  ho  excited  so  much  interest  that 
old  Laneham  has  given  a  minute  description  of  his 


Fig.  1805. —  minstrelsy  at  cocrt.  (12th  century.) 

(From  a  manuscript  of  the  romance  of  Guyon  le  Courtois, 
in  the  Imperial  Library,  Paris.) 

person  and  dress  in  his  Princely  Pleasures  of  Kenil¬ 
worth.  Towards  the  end  of  the  16th  century  tliis  class 
of  persons  had  lost  all  credit,  and  by  an  Act  passed  in 
the  thirty-ninth  year  of  Elizabeth  they  are  classed  with 
rogues,  vagabonds,  and  sturdy  beggars,  and  adjudged  to 
be  punished  as  such. — In  the  present  day,  a  M.  is  merely 
a  musician,  a  player  upon  some  instrument. 

Min'strelsy,  re.  The  arts  and  occupations  of  minstrels ; 
instrumental  harmony. 

— A  number  of  musicians;  the  collective  body  of  minstrels. 

— The  collection  of  songs  or  airs  of  a  country. 

Mint,  re.  [Lat.  moneta;  A.  S.  mynet,  money.]  An  estab¬ 
lishment  for  making  coins  or  metallic  money.  The 
mint  establishments  of  the  U.  States  consist  of  the 
principal  mint  at  Philadelphia,  and  7  branches  located 
respectively  at  New  Orleans,  La.;  Charlotte,  N.  C. ; 
Dahlonega,  Ga. ;  San  Francisco,  Cal. ;  Denver,  Colo. ; 
Portland,  Oregon  ;  and  New  York  city, —  the  last-named 
being  styled  an  assay  office.  The  mint  was  established 
by  Act  of  Congress  of  April  2,  1792,  at  Philadelphia, 
which  was  then  both  the  seat  of  government  and  the 
commercial  metropolis  of  the  country.  It  was  not  fairly 
in  operation  until  Jan.,  1795.  The  branch  mints  at  New 
Orleans,  Charlotte,  and  Dahlonega  were  established  by 
the  Act  of  March  3,  1835,  and  commenced  operations  in 
1838,  the  one  at  New  Orleans  being  for  the  coinage  of 
gold  and  silver,  and  the  other  two  for  gold  only.  The 
branch  mint  at  San  Francisco,  for  the  coinage  of  gold 
and  silver,  was  established  by  Act  of  March  3,  1852,  and 
went  into  operation  in  1854.  The  U.  States  assay  office 
at  New  York,  established  by  Act  of  Congress  of  March 
4,  1853,  also  commenced  operations  in  1854.  The  func¬ 
tions  of  the  assay  office  are  the  same  as  those  of  the 
branch  mints,  with  the  single  exception  of  coining. 
Gold  and  silver  bullion  is  received  on  deposit,  weighed, 
melted,  assayed,  and  refined,  cn  precisely  the  same 
terms  as  at  the  Philadelphia  mint,  and  returns  are  made 
either  in  coins  or  stamped  bars  at  the  option  of  the 
depositor.  That  portion  of  the  bullion,  however,  which 
is  paid  for  in  coins,  or  an  equivalent  amount,  must 
necessarily  be  sent  to  the  mint  at  Philadelphia,  to  be 
coined  and  returned.  These  branch  establishments  are 
managed  by  superintendents  appointed  by  the  President 
of  the  U.  States,  and  the  general  direction  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  the  branches  is  under  the  control  and  regula¬ 
tion  of  the  director  of  the  mint  at  Philadelphia,  subject 
to  the  approbation  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  The 
whole  mint  establishment,  thus  constituted,  is  itself  a 
bureau  of  the  Treasury  Department,  and  its  operations 
are  annually  reported  to  Congress  through  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  and  made  public.  The  course  of  busi- 1 
ness  at  the  mint  and  branches  is  briefly  as  follows.  De¬ 
posits  of  bullion,  not  less  than  $100  in  value,  are  receiv¬ 
able  by  the  Treasurer,  who  weighs  the  same  in  the 
presence  of  the  depositor,  and  gives  him  a  receipt  there¬ 
for  expressing  the  weight  in  troy  ounces.  Each  deposit 
is  kept  separate  during  the  process  of  melting  and 
assaying,  and  until  its  precise  value  is  determined. 
This  is  ordinarily  accomplished  in  2  or  3  days,  when,  on 
presentation  of  the  original  receipt,  the  net  proceeds 
are  paid  to  the  depositor  or  his  order.  At  the  time  of 
payment,  the  Treasurer  furnishes  the  depositor  a  “  mem¬ 
orandum”  exhibiting  the  weight  of  his  bullion  before 
melting  and  after  melting,  its  fineness  and  value,  the 
amount  of  silver  contained  if  a  gold  deposit,  and  vice, 
versa ,  the  “deductions”  for  parting,  coinage,  or  bars, 
and  the  net  amount  payable.  The  charges  made  to 
depositors  are  for  parting  when  gold  and  silver  are  com- 1 
bined,  for  refining  and  toughening  when  required,  for 
coinage  or  fine  bars  according  as  a  deposit  is  paid  in  one 
or  the  other.  The  law  provides  that  these  charges  shall 
be  fixed  from  time  to  time  by  the  director,  with  the  con¬ 
currence  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  so  as  not  to 
exceed  the  expense  to  the  mint  of  the  labor  and  mate¬ 
rials  employed.  The  existing  charge  for  parting  on 
gold  bullion  of  the  ordinary  range  of  fineness,  at  Phila¬ 
delphia,  New  York,  and  New  Orleans,  is  5  cents  per  oz. 
gross  ;  at  Charlotte  and  Dahlonega,  12  cts. ;  and  at  San  ] 
Francisco,  14  cts.  The  coinage  charge  at  all  the  mints! 
is  50  cts.  per  $100,  and  for  fine  gold-bars  6  cts.  per  $100. 1 
The  charges  for  refining  and  toughening  depend  upon) 


the  condition  of  the  metal  deposited.  —  The  organization 
of  the  several  mint  establishments  is  essentially  the 
same.  The  officers  are  a  director  (or  superintendent),  a 
treasurer,  an  assayer,  a  melter  and  refiner,  a  coiner,  and, 
at  the  principal  mint  only,  an  engraver.  To  these  offi¬ 
cers,  as  well  as  the  clerks  and  workmen,  are  paid  sal¬ 
aries  or  wages  regulated  by  law,  for  which  annual  ap¬ 
propriations  are  made  by  Congress.  A  portion  of  the 
incidental  expenses  are  covered  by  the  charges  on  de¬ 
posits;  but  no  commissions  or  perquisites  of  any  kind 
are  enjoyed  by  any  one  belonging  to  the  establishment. 
Since  the  beginning  of  the  civil  war,  the  branches  at 
Dahlonega  and  Charlotte  have  been  closed.  The  dies 
used  in  all  the  mints  of  the  U.  S.  are  made  under  the 
supervision  of  the  engravers  of  the  Philadelphia  mint. 
The  production  of  original  dies  cut  by  the  engraver's 
hand  in  steel  is  a  work  of  great  labor,  and  it  would  be 
impossible  in  this  manner  to  6upp)y  the  dies  necessary 
for  the  coinage  of  the  country.  The  original  dies,  being 
carefully  finished  and  hardened,  are  used  simply  to 
strike  copies  in  softened  steel,  whidh  is  done  by  repeated 
blow  under  a  powerful  screw  press.  All  the  devices 
upon  the  original  dies  were  sunk,  then  copies  will  be 
in  relief.  To  prepare  dies  for  coinage,  therefore,  this 
hardening  and  copying  process  must  be  repeated.  We 
might  now  proceed  to  describe  the  various  processes 
employed  in  the  mint;  but,  as  they  are  multiple, 
minule.  and  difficult  to  understand  without  the  use 
of  numerous  diagrams,  we  have  believed  it  unneces¬ 
sary  to  enter  into  a  matter  which  is  of  such  limited  in¬ 
terest. 

(Bot.)  See  Mentha. 

Mint'age,  re.  That  which  is  coined  or  stamped.  —  The 
duty  paid  for  coining. 

Mint'er,  re.  A  coiner.  —  An  inventor. 

Mint-jn'lep,  re.  See  Julep. 

Miiit'-nian,  re.;  pi.  Mint-men.  One  skilled  in  coinage. 

Mint'master,re.  The  person  who  presides  over  a  mint. 
— One  who  invents. 

Miiit'-sauee,  re.  (Cookery.)  A  sauce  compounded  of 
vinegar  and  sugar,  and  flavored  with  green  mint,  used 
at  table  to  impart  a  piquant  relish  to  roast  iamb. 

MiiTuend.  re.  [Lat.  minuendum,  from  minuo,  to  lessen. 
(Arith.)  The  number  from  which  another  number  is  to 
be  subtracted. 

Min'uet,re.  [Vr.menuet,  dimin.  of  menu,  small.]  (Danc¬ 
ing.)  A  stately,  regular,  and  very  graceful  dance, formerly 
very  popular,  but  now  rarely,  if  ever,  met  with,  except 
at  occasional  court  balls  in  Europe.  It  was  invented  in 
Poitou  in  France,  and  first  danced  at  Paris  by  Louie 
XIV.,  in  1653. —  (Mus  )  A  movement  of  three  crotchete 
or  three  quavers  in  a  bar  is  also  called  a  minuet. 

Mi'llUS.  a.  [Lat.]  (Algebra.)  Denoting  less;  —  prefixed 
to  negative  quantities,  or  quantities  to  be  subtracted. 

Minus'cule,  re  [Lat.  minusculus.]  A  minute  sort  of 
letter  or  character  used  in  MSS.  in  the  Middle  Ages. 

Minute',  a.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  mmutus,  from  rnxnuo,  to  dimin 
isli  or  make  small.]  Diminutive;  little;  very  small  oi 
slender;  of  very  small  bulk  or  size;  infinitesimal.— 
Observant  of  small  things  or  trifles  ;  circumstantial 
particular;  exact;  critical;  nice. 

Min'ute.  re.  A  small  portion  or  duration  of  time;  the 
sixtieth  part  of  an  hour. 

— A  space  of  time  indefinitely  small. 

— A  short  sketch  of  any  agreement  or  other  subject,  taker 
in  writing  ;  a  note  to  aid  in  remembering  anything;  t 
memorandum. 

( Geom.)  The  sixtieth  part  of  a  degree. 

(Arch.)  The  sixtieth  part  of  the  diameter  of  acolumn 
by  which  subdivision  architects  measure  the  smallei 
parts  of  an  order;  the  diameter  is  chosen  at  the  lowei 
end  of  the  column. 

— v.  a.  To  set  down  a  short  memorandum  or  note  of  anj 
agreement  or  other  subject  in  writing. 

Min'ute-bell,  re.  A  bell  which  is  sounded  regularly  ai 
intervals  of  a  minute. 

Min'nte-booU,  re.  A  book  containing  minutes,  oi 
short  hints,  notes,  or  memoranda. 

Min'ute>glass.  re.  A  glass,  the  sand  of  which  meas 
ures  one  minute,  while  sinking. 

Min'ute>gun,  re.  A  gun  discharged  regularly  at  inter 
vals  of  a  minute,  as  a  signal  of  distress  or  of  mourning. 

Min'nte-liand.  re.  The  hand  that  points  to  the  min¬ 
utes  on  a  clock  or  watch. 

Min'ute-jaek,  re.  A  figure  which  is  made  to  strike  the 

hours  of  a  clock. 

Min'utely,  adv.  To  a  small  point  of  time,  space,  oi 
matter;  exactly. 

— a.  Every  minute;  with  very  little  time  intervening,  (r. 

Min'ute-inan,  re.;  pi.  Minute-men.  A  man  enlistee 
for  military  service,  whenever  and  wherever  required: 
—  a  term  used  during  the  American  revolution. 

Millllte'lieMS,  re.  Extreme  smallness,  fineness, er  slen¬ 
derness. —  Attention  to  small  things;  critical  exactness 

Miii'ute-watch,  re.  A  watch  in  which  minutes  are 
more  distinctly  marked  than  in  common  watches,  which 
reckon  by  the  hour. 

Mlnutia,  ( mi-nu'shi-a ,)  re. ;  pi.  Minuti,®.  [Lat.]  The 
smaller  particulars;  —  used  generally  in  the  plural. 

Minu'tius  Fe  lix,  a  famous  Roman  Christian  oratoi 
in  the  3d  century.  He  wrote  a  dialogue,  under  the  title 
of  Octavius,  in  which  he  introduces  a  Pagan  and  a  Chris 
tian  disputing  as  to  the  merits  of  their  respective  re 
ligions.  It  is  a  production  of  considerable  merit,  and 
written  with  eloquence  in  favor  of  Christianity.  Tht 
best  edition  is  that  of  Davis. 

Minx,  n.  A  pert,  wanton  girl;  a  hussy. 

( Zool .)  Same  as  Mink,  q.  v. 

Min'y,  a.  Abounding  with  mines;  subterraneous. 

Mi'oeene,  re.  (Geol.)  See  Tertiary  Period. 

Miosen,  (me-o'zen,)  a  large  lake  of  Norway,  40  m  N.E 
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of  Christiana.  Ext.  55  m.  long,  and  12  m.  broad.  It 
receives  the  River  Lougen,  and  discharges  its  surplus 
wa t  ers,  by  the  Vermen,  into  the  river  Glommen. 

Mipibu.  (me-pe-bot/ ,)  a  town  of  Brazil,  on  a  small  river 
of  its  own  name,  abt.  40  m.  S.S.W.  of  Natal ;  pop.  2,000. 

Mi'quelet,  n.  [Sp.  miquelete .]  (Hist.)  One  of  a  body  of 
partisan  troops  raised  in  the  N.  of  Spain,  and  chiefly 
in  Catalonia.  The  Miquelets  became  first  known  in  the 
wars  between  Spain  and  France  in  the  17th  century.  At 
several  periods  (in  1687,  1787,  and  again  in  the  wars  of 
Napoleon)  the  French  endeavored  to  organize  several 
corps  to  oppose  the  M.  in  the  mountain  warfare  in  these 
districts. 

Miquelon,  ( mee-leh-bmg ',)  the  name  of  two  islands  in 
the  Atlantic  Ocean,  off  the  S.  coast  of  Newfoundland. 
Great  Miquelon  is  in  bat.  47°  4'  N.,  Lon.  66°  20'  W.,  and 
immediately  S.  of  it  is  Little  Miquelon,  or  Langlee.  See 
Saint  I’ierre. 

Mi'  ra,  a  town  of  Ecuador,  abt.  65  m.  N.E.  of  Quito. 

Mira,  ( mee'ra ,)  a  river  of  S.  America,  rising  on  the  W. 
slope  of  the  Andes  in  Ecuador,  and  flowing  N.W.  into 
the  United  States  of  Colombia,  enters  the  Pacific  Ocean 
abt.  Lat.  1°  36'  N.,  Lon.  79°  5'  W. 

Mir'abeau,  Honors  Gabriel  Riquetti,  Count  de,  one 
of  the  most  celebrated  characters  of  the  French  revolu¬ 
tion,  B.  at  Bignon,  in  Provence,  1749,  was  the  son  of  the 
Marquis  Victor  Riquette  de  Mirabeau,  an  author  on 
political  economy.  On  leaving  school,  he  entered  the 
military  service;  and  his  intercourse  with  young  and 
dissipated  officers  familiarized  him  with  all  their  vices. 
His  active  mind,  however,  could  not  remain  idle,  and  he 
read  all  the  books  he  could  procure  on  the  military  art. 
He  also  fell  in  love,  and  his  passion  was  marked  by  all 
the  impetuosity  of  a  strong  and  wild  character.  His 
father,  who  systematically  thwarted  his  inclinations, 
procured  his  confinement  in  a  fortress  on  the  island  of 
Rhe.  After  his  liberation  he  went,  as  a  volunteer,  to 
Corsica,  distinguished  himself,  and  obtained  a  commis¬ 
sion  as  captain  of  dragoons;  but  his  father  refusing  to 
purchase  him  a  regiment,  he  abandoned,  though  unwill¬ 
ingly,  the  military  profession.  In  1772  he  espoused  a 
rich  heiress  of  Aix,  but  he  soon  squandered  the  fortune 
he  received  with  her,  and  plunged  himself  in  debt.  He 
was  confined  in  different  prisons,  and  on  obtaining  his 
liberty,  eloped  to  Holland  with  the  wife  of  the  Marquis 
de  Monnier.  For  this  he  was  afterwards  imprisoned  in 
the  castle  of  Vincennes,  and  remained  there  3  years  and 
a  half.  He  then  instituted  an  ineffectual  lawsuit  against 
his  wife,  who  obtained  a  separation  from  him.  In  1784 
he  visited  London,  and  afterwards  Berlin,  being  sent  to 
the  latter  city  on  a  secret  political  mission ;  and  he  was 
variously  employed  in  literary  quarrels  and  occupations 
till  the  commencement  of  the  French  revolution.  This 
offered  M.  an  ample  field  for  his  activity.  After  unsuc¬ 
cessfully  offering  himself  to  the  states  of  Provence  as 
deputy  to  the  States-General.  he  was  elected  for  Aix  and 
Marseilles  as  deputy  of  the  third  estate,  and  by  courtiers 
he  was  termed  the  plebeian  count.  In  this  new  capacity, 
his  extraordinary  eloquence,  his  talent,  and  his  boldness, 
soon  gave  him  irresistible  weight  in  the  assembly,  and 
rendered  him  the  idol  of  the  people.  The  story  of  his 
life  thenceforth  would  be  the  history  of  the  Assembly, 
of  which  he  was  long  the  master-spirit,  and  was  chosen 
president  in  January,  1791.  At  length  he  entered  into 
a  treaty  with  the  court,  to  use  his  influence  in  stopping 
the  progress  of  republicanism.  Before,  however,  he 
could  carry  his  intentions  into  effect,  a  sudden  illness 
terminated  his  existence  in  1791.  His  remains  were  hon¬ 
ored  with  a  public  funeral,  and  deposited  in  the  Pantheon. 
They  were,  however,  in  the  following  year,  removed  from 
the  Pantheon,  and  deposited  by  night  in  a  churchyard, 
and  the  great  orator  himself  was  declared  traitor  by  the 
Assembly.  The  works  of  M.  have  been  several  times 
republished.  His  life  and  character  are  discussed  in  an 
elaborate  essay  by  Carlylo. 

Mirab'ilis,  n.  [Lat.,  wonderful.]  (But.)  A  genus  of 
plants,  order  Nyctaginacese.  The  species,  called  in  French 
Belles  de  Nutt,  form  highly  ornamental  border-plants. 
M.  jalapa,  the  F'our-o'clock,  or  Marvel  of  Peru,  is  a 
much  admired  perennial  herb  from  the  W.  Indies,  and 
is  distinguished  by  its  large,  very  fragrant  flowers,  in 
axillary  and  terminal  clusters,  with  wide-spreading  bor¬ 
der  (opening  at  about  4  o’clock  P.  M.),  and  bright  purple 
calyx.  With  cultivation  it  sproutB  into  many  pleasing 
varieties,  with  yellow  and  white,  red  and  white,  and  red 
and  yellow  flowers.  The  roots  of  this  species,  as  well 
as  those  of  M.  lortgiflora,  the  Long-flowered  Four- 
o'clock,  a  native  of  Mexico,  with  while  flowers,  have 
purgative  properties,  and  the  first-mentioned  species 
was,  until  recently,  supposed  to  be  the  true  Jalap-plant. 
M.  dichotoma,  the  Mexicau  Four-o’clock,  is  another 
handsome  plant,  with  yellow  flowers,  and,  like  the  pre¬ 
ceding,  opening  at  4  o’clock. 

Miraele,  (mir'a-kl,)  n.  [Fr. ;  It.  miracolo,  from  Lat. 
miraculum,  from  miror,  miratus,  to  wonder  at.]  A  won¬ 
derful  sight  or  thing;  a  wonder  :  a  marvel ;  a  prodigy. 

— An  event  or  effect  contrary  to  the  established  constitu¬ 
tion  and  course  of  things,  or  a  deviation  from  the  known 
laws  of  nature ;  an  effect  above  human  or  natural  power, 
performed  in  attestation  of  some  truth  ;  a  supernatural 
event— See  Supernatural. 

Mir'aele-mon'ger,  n.  A  pretended  worker  of  mira¬ 
cles. 

Miracles  and  Moralities.  (Drama.)  See  Morali¬ 
ties. 

Mirac'ulons,  a.[Fr.  r niraculeux;  L.  Lat.  miraculosus.] 
Performed  supernaturally,  or  by  a  power  beyond  the 
ordinary  agency  of  natural  laws.— Supernatural  ;  gifted 
|  supernaturally,  or  competent  to  perform  miracles; 
wonderful ;  extraordinary. 

Mirac  ulously,  adv..  Bv  miracle  ;  supernaturally. 


Mirac'iiloitsness,  n.  State  of  being  miraculous,  or 
of  being  effected  by  miracle,  or  by  supernatural  agency. 

Mirador',  n.  (Arch.)  A  balcony;  a  gallery  having 
an  extensive  view. 

Mirallo'res,  a  village  of  the  Argentine  Republic,  on' 
the  Salado  River,  abt.  100  m.  S.E.  of  Salta. 

Mirage,  (mi'raj,)  n.  [Fr.,  from  mirer,  to  aim  at.se 
mirer,  to  view  one’s  self  in  a  glass;  It.  miraglio.]  ( Op¬ 
tics.)  An  optical  illusion  by  which  inverted  images  of 
distant  objects  are  seen  as  if  below  the  ground,  or  in  the 
atmosphere.  This  phenomenon  is  of  most  frequent  oc¬ 
currence  in  hot  climates,  and  more  especially  on  the 
sandy  plains  of  Egypt.  The  ground  there  has  often  the 
aspect  of  a  tranquil  lake,  on  which  are  reflected  trees 


Fig.  1806.  —  mirage. 


and  the  surrounding  villages.  The  phenomenon  has 
long  been  known  ;  but  Monge,  who  accompanied  Napo¬ 
leon’s  expedition  to  Egypt,  was  the  first  to  give  an  ex¬ 
planation  of  it.  It  is  a  phenomenon  of  refraction,  which 
results  from  the  unequal  density  of  the  different  layers] 
of  the  air  when  they  are  expanded  by  contact  with  the. 
heated  soil.  The  least  dense  layers  are  then  the  lowest, 
and  a  luminous  ray  from  an  elevated  object,  A  (Fig. 
1806),  traverses  layers  which  are  gradually  less  refract¬ 
ing;  for  the  refracting  power  of  a  gas  diminishes  with 
lessened  density.  The  angle  of  incidence  accordingly 
increases  from  one  layer  to  the  other,  and  ultimately 
reaches  the  critical  angle,  beyond  which,  internal  reflec¬ 
tion  succeeds  to  refraction.  The  ray  then  rises,  as  seen 
in  the  figure,  and  undergoes  a  series  of  successive  refrac¬ 
tions,  but  in  a  direction  contrary  to  the  first,  for  it  now ! 
passes  through  layers  which  are  gradually  more  refract¬ 
ing.  The  luminous  ray  then  reaches  the  eye  with  the 
same  direction  as  if  it  had  proceeded  from  a  point  below  | 
the  ground,  and  hence  it  gives  an  inverted  image  of  the 
object,  just  as  if  it  had  been  reflected  at  the  point  0,1 
from  the  surface  of  a  tranquil  lake.  Mariners  sometimes 
see  images  in  the  air  of  the  shores  or  of  distant  vessels. 
This  is  due  to  the  same  cause  as  the  M,  but  in  a  contrary 
direction,  only  occurring  when  the  temperature  of  the  | 
air  is  above  that  of  the  sea,  for  then  the  inferior  layers  [ 
of  the  atmosphere  are  denser,  owing  to  their  contact  with 
the  surface  of  the  water. 

M  i  rainiclli,  ( mir-a-me-sfiee ',)  a  river  of  New  Bruns¬ 
wick,  rising  by  several  branches  in  Victoria  co.,  and 
flowing  a  general  N.E.  course  of  abt.  75  m  ,  enters  the 
Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence.  Its  mouth  forms  Miramichi  B  at. 

Miramichi,  a  town,  port  of  entry,  and  the  cap.  of  North¬ 
umberland  co.,  New  Brunswick,  on  Miramichi  Bay,  abt. 
140  m.  N.N.E.  of  St.  John’s.  The  bay,  which  is  here  9  m. 
wide,  forms  an  excellent  harbor,  and  the  town  has  an 
active  and  increasing  commerce.  Pop.  5,000. 

Miran'ila,  Don  Francisco,  a  general  in  the  service  of 
the  French  republic,  and  the  earliest  martyr  in  the 
cause  of  freedom  in  South  America,  was  born  at  Cara¬ 
cas,  of  an  ancient  Spanish  family.  He  presented  to 
different  courts  plans  for  the  emancipation  of  the 
Spanish  American  colonies,  and  with  this  view  went  to 
Paris  in  1792.  where  he  connected  himself  with  Petion 
and  the  Girondists.  While  waiting  for  an  opportunity 
to  commence  operations  in  America,  Miranda  was  ap¬ 
pointed  general  of  division  under  Dumouriez.  Sr  me 
time  after,  he  was  imprisoned  in  consequence  of  his 
political  intrigues.  In  1794  he  was  liberated,  but 
received  orders  to  quit  France,  and  took  refuge  in  Eng¬ 
land.  Having  procured  some  secret  assistance,  he 
sailed  from  New  York  in  1806  with  one  ship  and  a  num¬ 
ber  of  volunteers,  and  landed  in  Venezuela;  but  his 
attempts  to  rouse  the  inhabitants  were  altogether  unsuc¬ 
cessful,  and  he  found  himself  compelled  to  re-embarlc. 
In  1810  he  renewed  his  attempt  with  more  success,  but 
was  finally  obliged  to  capitulate  to  the  Spanish  general 
Monteverde,  who,  in  violation  of  the  articles  of  surrender, 
treated  him  as  a  prisoner.  Miranda  was  sent  to  Spain 
and  confined  in  the  dungeons  of  the  Inquisition  of 
Cadiz,  where,  in  1816,  he  died,  after  an  imprisonment 
of  four  years. 

Mlran'dn,  in  N.  Carolina,  a  post-village  of  Rowan  co  , 
abt.  10  m.  S  W.  of  Salisbury. 

MlraiKlel'la,  a  town  of  Brazil,  abt.  170  m.  N.N.W.  of 
Bahia. 

Mirando'la,  Giovanni  Pico  Della,  a  young  Italian 
nobleman, distinguished  for  his  precocious  talents,  learn¬ 
ing,  and  memory,  was  b.  in  1463.  He  studied  at  Bologna, 
and  at  many  other  universities  in  Italy  and  France,  and 
attained  extraordinary  acquirements  in  language,  logic,' 


philosophy,  theology,  and  other  subjects.  Like  the  “Ad¬ 
mirable  Crichton,”  a  century  later,  he  showed  his  vanity 
and  arrogance  by  publishing  a  challenge  to  dispute  with 
any  person  on  any  one  of  900  propositions  then  set  forth. 
He  was  then  23  years  of  age,  and  was  living  at  Rome. 
Some  of  his  propositions  were  submitted  to  the  Pope  as 
heretical,  and  he  had  them  inquired  into  and  censured. 
Pico,  after  some  further  wanderings,  settled  at  Florence, 
where  he  enjoyed  the  friendship  of  Lorenzo  de  Medici, 
Poliziano,  and  other  eminent  scholars.  He  visited 
Lorenzo  on  his  death-bed,  and  did  not  long  survive  him, 
dying  at  Florence.  November  17,  1494  ;  the  very  day  on 
which  the  city  was  entered  by  the  French  under  Charles 
VIII.  The  works  of  Pico  have  been  several  times  repub¬ 
lished,  but  are  now  neglected.  His  Life  was  written  by 
his  nephew,  Giovanni-F'rancesco,  who  also  wrote  the 
Life  of  Savonarola. 

Mir'bane,  (Essence  of.)  See  Benzine. 

Mire.  n.  (Icel.  myri,  a  swamp,  bog,  fen;  Du.  moer, 
marsh.]  Deep  mud  ;  earth,  so  wet  and  soft  as  to  yield 
to  the  feet  and  to  wheels. 

— v.  a.  To  plunge  or  fix  in  mire;  to  set  or  stall  in  mud. 

— To  soil  or  daub  with  mud  or  foul  matter  ;  to  bemire ;  to 
slush. 

— v.  n.  To  sink  in  mire  or  mud,  or  to  sink  so  deep  as  to 
be  unable  to  move  forward. 

Mirebal'ais.f  L.e.)  a  town  of  Ilayti,  W.  Indies,  abt.  80 
m.  N.N.E.  of  Port-au-Prince. 

M  i recoil  rt.  (meer'koor,)  a  town  of  France,  dept,  of 
Vosges,  on  the  Madon,  a  tributary  of  the  Moselle,  16  m. 
N  W.  of  Epinal.  Manuf.  Violins,  guitars,  barrel-organs, 
and  other  musical  instruments.  Pop.  6,000. 

M  ■  re'llrum.  n.  (Zool.)  A  name  of  the  Bittern,  q.  v. 

Mir  iam.  (Script.)  The  sister  of  Moses  and  Aaron, 
probably  the  one  who  watched  over  Moses  in  the  ark 
of  bulrushes,  (Ex.  ii.  4,  5;  Num.  xxvi.  59;  Mic.  vi.  4.) 
As  a  prophetess,  she  led  the  women  of  Israel  in  their 
song  of  worship  and  thanksgiving  to  God  on  the  drown¬ 
ing  of  the  Egyptians,  (Ex.  xv.  20,  21.)  Her  jealous  mur¬ 
murs  against  Moses  and  his  Cushite  wife  were  punished 
by  a  temporary  leprosy  (Num.  xii.;  Deut.  xxiv.  9);  but 
she  was  forgiven  and  restored,  and  near  the  close  of 
the  wanderings  of  Israel,  died  at  Kadesh-barnea,  (Num. 
xx.  1.) 

Mir'iok  ville,  in  Massachusetts,  a  post-village  of  Bristol 
co.  Now  generally  soelled  Myrickvili.e. 

Miriric,  Mirifical,  a.  [Lat.  mirificus,  from  mint!, 
wonderful,  and  facere,  to  make.]  Causing  wonder  or 
admiration;  marvellous;  wonderful. 

Mirim,  (me-reeng',)  a  lake  of  S.  America,  in  the  neutral 
territory  between  Brazil  and  Uruguay,  Lat.  33°  S.,  Lon. 
63°  IV.  It  covers  an  area  of  abt.  2,000  sq.  m.,  and 
receives  several  rivers,  communicating  E.  with  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  by  the  Trajim,  and  N.  with  Lake  de  los 
1’atos  by  the  Mirim. 

Mir  i  ness,  n.  Stateof  being  miry,  or  consisting  of  deep 
mud. 

Miriti.  (me-re-tee1 ,)  a  town  of  Brazil,  on  a  river  of  the 
same  name,  abt.  14  m.  N.W.  of  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

Mirk.  a.  [A.  S.  mire,  dark  ;  Dan.  morcki]  Dark;  murky; 
obscure. 

Mirk'y.a.  Obscure:  dark.  See  Murky. 

Mir  ror,  n.  [Fr.  miroir ;  from  Lat.  miror,  to  wonder 
at.]  (Optics.)  A  speculum  or  looking-glass,  or  any  other 
polished  body  capable  of  reflecting  the  images  of  lumi¬ 
nous  or  illuminated  objects.  In  ancient  times  mirrors 
were  made  of  metal,  but  at  the  present  day  they  are 
usually  smooth  plates  of  glass,  tinned  or  silvered  on  the 
back,  and  are  either  plane,  convex,  or  concave.  A  plane 
mirror,  or  looking-glass,  reflects  the  rays  in  a  direction 
similar  to  that  in  which  they  fall  on  it;  hence,  objects 
are  represented  of  their  natural  size  by  it.  In  a  convex 
mirror,  the  rays  are  made  to  diverge,  and  the  images 
of  objects  seen  in  it  are  consequently  diminished;  while, 
in  a  concave  mirror,  or  reflector,  the  rays  are  collected 
into  a  focus,  and  then,  at  a  certain  distance,  images  are 
seen  inverted  and  magnified.  Fig.  1807  gives  a  medial 
section  of  a  concave  mirror,  called  also  principal  section. 
The  centre,  C,  of  the  sphere  to  which  the  mirror  belongs 
is  called  the  centre  of  curvature ;  the  point  A,  the  middle 
of  the  reflector,  is  the  centre  of  the  figure ;  the  straight 
line  A  B,  passing  through  these  points,  is  the  principal 
axis  of  the  mirror.  The  reflecting  power  of  concave  or 
spherical  mirrors  may  be  explained  as  follows :  In  order 
to  apply  to  them  the  laws  of  reflection  from  plane  sur¬ 
faces,  they  are  considered  to  be  composed  of  an  infinite 
number  of  infinitely  small  plane  surfaces,  each  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  corresponding  tangent  plane;  the  normals 
to  these  small  surfaces  are  all  radii  of  the  same  sphere, 
and  therefore  meet  at  its  centre,  the  centre  of  curvature 
of  the  mirror.  Suppose  now,  the  axis  A  B  of  the 
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Fig.  1807. — concave  mirror.  (Theory  of  reflection.) 

mirror  M  N,  a  source  of  heat  so  distant  that  the  rays 
KK,  PI1...  which  emanate  from  it  may  be  considered 
as  a  parallel.  From  the  hypothesis  that  the  mirror  is 
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composed  of  an  infinitude  of  small  planes,  the  ray  E  K 
is  reflected  from  the  plane  K  just  as  from  a  plane  mir¬ 
ror  ;  that  is  to  say,  C  K  being  the  normal  to  this  plane, 
the  reflected  ray  takes  a  direction  such  that  the  angle 
C  K  F  is  equal  to  the  angle  C  K  E.  The  other  rays,  P  H, 
GI  .  .  .  .  are  reflected  in  the  same  manner,  and  all  con¬ 
verge  approximately  towards  the  same  point,  F,  on  the 
line  A  C.  There  is  then  a  concentration  of  the  rays  in 
this  point,  and  consequently  a  higher  temperature  than 
at  any  other  point.  This  point  is  called  the  focus ,  and 
the  distance  from  the  focus  to  the  mirror  at.  A  is  the 
focal  distance.  —  The  following  experiment,  which  was 
made  for  the  first  time  by  Pictet  and  Saussure,  and 


Fig.  1808.  —  CONJUGATE  MIRRORS. 

which  is  known  as  the  experiment  of  the  conjugate  mir¬ 
rors ,  demonstrates  uot  only  the  existence  of  the  foci, 
but  also  the  laws  of  reflection.  Two  reflectors,  M  and 
N  (Fig.  1808),  are  arranged  at  a  distance  of  4  to  5  yards, 
and  so  that  their  axes  coincide.  In  the  focus  of  one  of 
them,  A,  is  placed  a  small  wire  basket  containing  a 
red-hot  irou  ball.  In  the  focus  of  the  other,  B,  is  placed 
an  inflammable  body,  such  as  gun-cotton  or  phos¬ 
phorus.  The  rays  emitted  from  the  focus  A  are  first 
reflected  from  the  mirror  M,  in  a  direction  parallel  to 
the  axis,  and  impinging  on  the  other  mirror,  N,  are 
reflected  so  that  they  coincide  in  the  focus  B.  That  this 
is  so,  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  the  gun-cottou  in  this 
point  takes  fire,  which  is  not  the  case  if  it  is  above  or 
below  it.  —  The  applications  of  plane  mirrors  in  domestic 
economy  are  well  known.  Mirrors  are  also  frequently 
used  in  physical  apparatus  for  sending  light  in  a  certain 
direction.  The  solar  light  can  only  be  sent  in  a  constant 
direction  by  making  the  mirror  movable.  It  must  have 
a  motion  which  compensates  for  the  continual  change 
in  the  direction  of  the  sun’s  rays  produced  by  theappar 
ent  diurnal  motion  of  the  sun.  This  result  is  obtained 
by  means  of  a  clockwork  motion,  to  which  the  mirror 
is  fixed,  and  which  causes  it  to  follow  the  course  of  the 
sun.  This  apparatus  is  called  the  heliostat.  The  reflec¬ 
tion  of  light  is  also  used  to  measure  the  angles  of  crystals 
by  means  of  the  instruments  known  as  reflecting  gonio¬ 
meters.  Concave  spherical  mirrors  are  also  often  used. 
They  are  applied  for  magnifying  mirrors,  as  in  a  shaving 
mirror.  They  have  been  employed  for  burniug  mirrors, 
and  are  still  used  in  telescopes.  They  also  serve  as 
reflectors,  for  conveying  light  to  great  distances,  by 
placing  a  luminous  object  in  their  principal  focus.  For 
this  purpose,  however,  parabolic  mirrors  are  preferable. 
Parabolic  mirrors  are  concave  mirrors  whose  surface  is 
generated  by  the  revolution  of  the  arc  of  a  parabola, 
A  M, about  its  axis,  A  X,  (Fig.  1N09).  It  has  been  already 
stated  that  in  spherical  mirrors  the  rays  parallel  to  the 
axis  converge  only  approximatively  to  the  principal 
focus  and  reciprocally, when  a  source  of  light  is  placed  in 
the  principal  locus  of  these  mirrors,  the  reflected  rays 
are  not  exactly  parallel  to  the  axis.  Parabolic  mirrors 
are  free  from  this  defect;  they  are  more  difficult  to  con 


Fig.  1809.  —  THEORY  OF  PARABOLIC  MIRRORS, 
struct,  but  are  far  better  for  reflectors.  It  is  a  well 
known  property  of  a  parabola  that  the  right  line  FM 
drawn  from  the  focus  F.  to  any  point,  M,  of  the  curve, 
and  the  line  M  L,  parallel  to  the  axis  A  F.  make  equal 
angles  with  the  tangent  TTat  this  point.  Consequently 


all  rays  parallel  to  the  axis  after  reflection  in  the  focus 
of  the  mirror  F,  and  reciprocally,  when  a  source  of  light 
is  placed  in  the  focus,  the  rays  incident  on  the  mirror, 
are  reflected  exactly  parallel  to  the  axis.  The  light  thus 
reflected  tends  to  maintain  its  intensity  even  at  a  great 
distance,  for  it  has  been  seen  that  it  is  the  divergence 
of  the  luminous  rays  which  principally  weakens  the  in¬ 
tensity  of  light.  —  See  Glass,  Lens,  Speculum. 

— A  pattern;  an  exemplar;  that  on  which  men  ought  to 
fix  their  eyes;  that  which  gives  a  true  representation. 

(Arch.)  An  oval  ornament  cut  into  deep  mouldings, 
and  separated  by  wreaths. 

Mir'ror,  v.  a.  To  reflect,  as  in  a  mirror. 

Mirth,  n.  [A.S.  myrth,mergth.]  Hilarity;  jollity;  high 
excitement  of  pleasurable  feelings  in  company;  noisy 
gaiety:  merriment;  fun;  frolic. 

Mirthful,  a.  Merry;  jovial;  festive;  full  of  mirth. 
Mirtli'fnlly,  a dv.  In  a  mirthful  manner, 
Mirtll'fulness,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  mirthful; 

state  of  mirth  ;  tendency  to  mirth. 

Mirtli'less,  a.  Joyless;  cheerless;  sad. 
Mirth'lessness,  «.  Lack  of  fun  or  merriment,;  ab¬ 
sence  of  mirth. 

Mir'y,  a.  Full  of  mire;  abounding  with  deep  mud. — 
Consisting  of  mire. 

Mir'za,  n.  [A  corruption  of  the  Persian  title  Emir- 
zadeh,  son  of  the  prince.]  The  common  title  of  honor 
in  Persia,  when  it  precedes  the  surname;  when  ap¬ 
pended  to  it,  it  signifies  prince. 

Mirzapore,  (mir-za-por',)  a  dist.  of  Hindostan,  presi¬ 
dency  of  Bengal,  prov.  of  Benares,  between  Lat.  23°  60' 
and  25°  30'  N.,  Lon.  82°  and  83°  39'  E.  Area,  5,235  sq.  m. 
The  surface  is  diversified.  Prod.  Wheat,  barley,  cotton, 
vegetables,  and  fruit.  Min.  Iron,  sand-stone,  and  lime. 
Pop.  1,104,315.  —  Mirzapore,  the  cap.  of  the  above  dist., 
on  the  Ganges,  30  m.  S.W.  of  Benares,  has  a  flourishing 
trade,  being  the  chief  mart  for  silk  and  cotton  goods  in 
the  British  middle  provs.  Manuf.  Carpets,  and  cotton 
stuffs.  Pup.  80,000. 

Mis- [A  S.,  Icel..  and  Dan.  mis.]  An  inseparable  particle 
used  in  composition  to  mark  an  ill  sense,  or  defect, wrong, 
error,  &c. 

Misaccepta'tion,  n.  The  act  of  taking  or  under¬ 
standing  in  a  wrong  sense. 

Misadvent'nre,  n.  Ill-hap;  unlucky  accident ;  mis¬ 
chance;  misfortune;  disaster. 

(Law.)  Homicide  by  M  is  where  a  man,  doing  a  law 
fui  act,  without  any  intention  of  hurt,  unfortunately 
kills  another;  as  when  a  man  is  at 'work  with  a  hatchet, 
and  the  head  thereof  flies  off  and  kills  a  bystander, 
or  where  a  person  is  shooting  at  a  mark,  and  undesigu- 
edly  kills  a  man.  The  homicide,  in  such  cases,  is  ex¬ 
cusable. 

Misadvent'nrons,  a.  Unfortunate;  unlucky. 
Misadvice',  n.  Bad,  or  evil  advice. 

Misadvise',  o.  a.  To  give  bad  advice  or  counsel  to. 
Misad vised',  a.  Ill-advised;  ill-directed. 
Misaitiriii',  v.  a.  To  affirm  erroneously. 
Misallega'tion,  n.  An  erroneous  statement. 
Misallege,  (mis-al-lej' ,)  v.  a.  To  state  incorrectly. 
Misalli'ance,  n.  [Fr .  mesalliance.]  An  unsuitable  con 
nectiou  by  marriage  with  an  inferior  in  rank  or  station ; 
improper  association. 

Misallied',  a.  Ill  associated  or  allied. 
Misallot/ment,  n.  A  wrong  allotment. 
Mis'antlirope,  Misanthropist,  n.  \ Fr.  misan¬ 
thrope,  from  Gr.  misanthropos,  from  miseo,  to  hate 
from  misos,  hate,  and  anthropos,  man.]  A  hater  of  man 
kind  ;  one  who  hates  or  dislikes  the  society  of  man  or 
mankind. 

Misanthrop  ic,  Misantlirop'ical,  a.  [Fr.  mt- 
santhropique.]  Hating,  or  having  a  dislike  to  mankind 
Misail'thropy,  n.  [Fr.  misanthropic  ~\  Hatred  or  dis¬ 
like  to  mankind;  —  opposed  to  philanthropy,  or  a  general 
love  of  mankind. 

Misan'tla.  an  ancient,  ruined  Indian  city  of  Mexico, 
abt.  35  m.  N.E.  of  Jalapa.  There  are  remains  of  a  pyr¬ 
amid,  streets,  walls,  and  a  cemetery. 
Misapplication,  n.  An  application  to  a  wrong  per 
son  or  purpose. 

Misapply',  v.a.  To  apply  to  a  wrong  purpose;  to  ap¬ 
ply  amiss. 

Misappre'ciated,  a.  Ill-appreciated. 
Misapprehend',  v.  a.  To  misunderstand ;  to  tuke  in 
a  wrong  sense. 

Misapprehen'sion,  n.  Wrong  apprehension  of  one’s 
meaning,  or  of  a  fact ;  misconception;  misunderstand 
ing;  mistake. 

Misapprelien’sively,  adv.  By  or  with  misappre 
hension. 

Misappropriation,  n.  Wrong  appropriation. 
Misarrange',  v.  a.  To  arrange  improperly. 
Misarrangetnent,  n.  Wrong  arrangement. 
Mis-ascribe',  v.  a.  To  ascribe  falsely. 

Mis-assign,  ( mis-as-sin ',)  v.a.  To  assign  erroneously 
Misbecome',  r. a.  Not  to  become;  to  be  unseemly 
not  to  suit. 

Misbecom'ingly,  adv.  In  an  unbecoming  manner 
Misbecoill'ingness,  n.  Unsuitableness;  uubecom 
ingness ;  unseemliness. 

Misbelit'ting,  a.  Unsuitable;  unbefitting. 
Misbegot',  Misbegotten,  a.  Unlawfully  or  irreg 
ularly  begotten. 

Misbehave',  v.n.  To  conduct  one’s  self  improperly ;  to 
behave  ill ;  —  often  used  with  a  reciprocal  pronoun  ;  as, 
to  misbehave  one's  self. 

Misbehaved',  a.  Ill-bred;  untaught;  uncivil. 
Misbeliav'ior,  n.  Ill  conduct;  improper;  rude  or  un¬ 
civil  behavior;  misconduct. 

Misbelief',  n.  Erroneous  belief ;  false  religion. 
Misbelieve',  v.a.  To  believe  erroneously. 


Misbeliev'er,  n.  One  who  believes  wrongly ;  onewho- 
holds  a  false  religion. 


Misbeseein',  v.  a.  To  not  suit  ;  to  suit  unfitly. 
Misfoestow',  v.  a.  To  give  or  bestow  improperly. 


Mis'born,  a.  Born  to  ill-luck,  or  misfortune. 

Miscalculate,  v.a.  To  calculate  erroneously. 

Miscalculation,  n.  Erroneous  calculation. 

Miscall,  ( mis-kawl ',)  v.  a.  To  call  by  a  wrong  name ;  to 
name  improperly ;  to  revile. 

Miscarriage,  (mis-kar'rij,)  n.  Unfortunate  result  of 
an  undertaking ;  failure  of  intended  effect. — 111  conduct ; 
evil  or  improper  behavior. 

(Med.)  The  untimely  bringing  forth  of  a  child.  Few 
medical  men  are  agreed  as  to  the  proper  application  of 
this  term,  each  practitioner  forming  his  own  views  on 
the  subject.  By  some,  a  M.  is  laid  down  as  occurring  be¬ 
fore  the  twelfth  week;  properly,  however,  a  M.  can  only 
take  place  between  the  time  of  quickening  and  the  period 
when  achild,  if  born,  would  be  capableofliving;  in  other 
words,  between  the  fifth  and  the  end  of  the  seventh 
month ;  the  loss  of  the  foetus  between  the  twelfth 
and  sixteenth  week — the  most  common  period  — 
is  properly  an  abortion ;  and  the  birth  of  the  child  at 
any  time  after  it  has  become  viable,  and  up  to  near  the 
natural  time,  or  from  the  middle  of  the  seventh  to  the 
middle  of  the  ninth  month,  is  a  premature  labor. 

Misear'ry,  v.  n.  To  meet  with  failure,  as  an  under¬ 
taking  or  design;  not  to  succeed;  to  be  unsuccessful; 
to  suffer  defeat.  —  Not  to  reach  its  destination;  as,  the 
letter  miscarried.  —  To  bring  forth  young  before  the 
proper  time;  to  have  an  abortion. 

Miscast',  v.n.  To  take  a  wrong  account  of. 

An  erroneous  account  or  reckoning. 

Miscegena'tion,  n.  [Lat.  miscere,  to  mix,  and  genere, 
to  propagate.]  An  amalgamation,  or  mixing  of  races. 

Miscellana'rian,  a.  Belonging,  or  having  reference 
to,  or  consisting  of,  miscellanies;  as,  miscellanarian 
authors.” — Lord  Shaftesbury. 

— 7i.  A  writer  of  miscellanies. 

Mis'cellane,  n.  Same  as  Maslin. 

Miscella'nea,  n.  pi.  [Lat.]  A  collection  of  miscella¬ 
neous  matters  or  objects;  intermixed  varieties. 

Miscellaneous,  a.  [Lat.  miscellaneus,  from  misceo, 
to  mix,  to  mingle.  See  Mix.]  Mixed  ;  mingled  ;  vari¬ 
ous  ;  consisting  of  several  kinds;  promiscuous  ;  hetero¬ 
geneous  ;  as,  miscellaneous  writings,  a  miscellaneous 
company. 

Miscellaneously,  adv.  With  variety  or  mixture. 

Miscella'ueousness,  n.  State,  quality,  or  condi¬ 
tion  of  being  miscellaneous. 

Miscel'lauist,  n.  A  writer  of  miscellanies ;  a  miscel- 
lanarian. 

Mis'cellany,  n.  [Sp.  misceldnea;  Fr.  miscellanies, 
miscellanies!]  A  mass,  medley,  or  mixture  of  various 
kinds;  a  jumble;  an  olio. —  A  book  or  pamphlet  con¬ 
taining  a  collection  of  compositions  on  various  subjects, 
or  a  collection  of  various  kinds  of  compositions. 

Miscliauce',  n.  Unlucky  chance;  ill-luck;  misfortune; 
mishap  ;  calamity  ;  disaster. 

Mischar'acterize,  v.  a.  To  characterize  erroneously, 
or  by  wrong  representations. 

Mischarge',  v.  a.  To  make  an  error  in  charging,  as  an 
account. 

A  mistake  or  erroneous  item  in  an  account. 


Mischief,  ( mis’chif ,)  n.  [O.  Fr.  mescheif — mes,  mis, 
and  chef ;  Lat.  caput,  head,  end,  issue.]  That  which 
turns  out  ill :  inconsequence;  evil;  harm;  hurt;  in¬ 
jury;  detriment;  damage;  evil,  whether  intended  or 
not;  intentional  harm  ;  injury  or  damage  done  by  de¬ 
sign.  —  Vexations  affair  ;  cause  of  trouble. 

Mis'chief-tnaker,  n.  One  who  makes  mischief;  an 
intermeddler;  one  who  foments  or  brings  about  conten¬ 
tion,  enmity,  or  disturbance;  a  talebearer;  a  tattler. 

Mls'cliief-making,  n.  Bringing  about  evil  or  mis¬ 
chief;  fomenting  enmity  ;  causing  or  instigating  strife. 

Mischievous,  ( mis'chev-us ,)  a.  Making  mischief; 
harmful;  hurtful;  injurious:  pernicious;  noxious;  as, 
a  mischievous  disposition. —  Having  a  tendency  to  do 
harm  or  mischief ;  annoying  ;  troublesome  ;  impish  :  as, 
a  mischievous  boy. 

Mis'cllievously,  adv.  In  a  mischievous  manner; 
with  evil  intention  or  disposition;  harmfully;  injuri¬ 
ously;  hurtfully;  with  loss  or  detriment. 

Mis'chievousness,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being 
mischievous;  hurtfulness;  harmfulness;  wickedness; 
disposition  to  vex,  annoy,  injure,  or  damage. 

Misdl'na,  n.  Same  as  Mishna,  q.  v. 

Mischoose,  ( mis-chooz ',)  v.  a.  To  choose  wrongly. 

— v.  7i.  To  make  an  erroneous  choice. 

Miscll  risten,  (kris'n,)  v.a.  To  christen  improperly 
or  mistakenly. 

Miscible,  (mls'l-bl,)  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  misceo,  to  mix  ] 
That  may  be  mixed. 

Miscita'tion,  n.  Inappropriate  citation;  erroneous 
quotation. 

Miscite',  v.  a.  To  quote  wrongly  ;  to  cite  erroneoasly 
or  inappropriately. 

Misclaim', «.  An  erroneous  claim ;  a  mistaken  demand. 

Miscognizant,  a.  (Laiv.)  Not  cognizant. 

Miscol  location.  n.  Erroneous  or  false  collocation. 

Miscomprehend',  v.  a.  To  comprehend  wrongly. 

Miscomputa'tion,  n.  False  reckoning ;  wrong  com¬ 
putation. 

Miscoinpute',  v.a.  To  compute  falsely  or  mistakenly, 
to  reckon  erroneously. 

Miseonceit,  (-lon-seet',)  n.  Misconception ;  as,  “  error 
and  miseonceit."  —  Hooker. 

Misconceive,  (-kon-seev',)  v.  a.  To  conceive  erro¬ 
neously;  to  misapprehend  ;  to  misconstrue ;  tomisundei- 
stand. 

— v.  n.  To  receive  a  false  notion,  impression,  or  opinion 
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of  anything;  to  have  an  erroneous  understanding  of 
anything. 

Misconceiv'er,  n.  One  who  misconceives  or  misap¬ 
prehends. 

Miscon'dnct,  n.  Wrong  or  evil  conduct;  ill  behavior; 
bad  management. 

— v.a.  To  conduct  illy ;  to  mismanage;  to  carry  on  wrongly. 

v-  n.  To  behave  amiss ;  to  deport  one's  self  wrongfully. 
Miscon'tirient,  a.  Possessing  a  misjudged  or  mis¬ 
taken  confidence. 

-M  iscon  jed  n  re,  (-ject'yur,)  n.  A  wrong  guess  or  erro¬ 
neous  conjecture. 

— v.  a.  or  v.  n.  To  guess  or  conjecture  wrongly. 
Misconsecra'tion,  n.  A  wrong  consecration. 
Miscon'sequence,  n.  A  wrong  consequence,  (r.) 
Misconstrue!',  v.  a.  To  construct  wrongly  ;  to  inter¬ 
pret  erroneously  or  mistakenly. 
Misconstruction,  n.  Wrong  construction;  erro¬ 
neous  interpretation  of  words  or  things;  a  mistaking  of 
the  true  or  exact  meaning. 

Misconstrue',  v.a.  To  construe  erroneously;  to  mis¬ 
interpret;  to  come  to  a  mistaken  conclusion. 
Misconstru'er,  n.  One  who  misconstrues  or  misin¬ 
terprets. 

Miscontent',  a.  Not  content. 

Miscorreet',  v.  a.  To  mistake  in  an  endeavor  to  cor¬ 
rect. 

Miscoun'sel,  t>.  a.  To  give  false  counsel  or  wrong  ad¬ 
vice  to. 

Misconnt',  v.  a.  To  count  erroneously  ;  to  mistake  in 
counting  or  reckoning. 

— v.  n.  To  make  a  wrong  calculation,  computation,  or 
reckoning. 

— n.  A  false  counting ;  an  erroneous  computing  or  casting. 
Mis'creant,  n.  [0.  Fr.  mescreant ;  Fr.  mecreant —  me, 
mis ,  and  creance  =  L.  Lat.  credentia ,  believing,  from  Lat. 
credo,  credens,  to  believe.  See  Creed.]  An  infidel ;  a 
sceptic,  or  one  who  embraces  a  false  faith.  —  A  vile 
wretch  ;  a  base  unprincipled  fellow ;  a  scoundrel ;  as,  a 
heartless  miscreant. 

Miscrea'tive,  a.  Having  a  tendency  to  wrong  or  dis¬ 
tort  creation. 

Mis'cu,  n.  An  Indian  dentifrice. 

Misdate',  n.  A  wrong  date. 

— v.  a.  To  date  erroneously,  as  a  letter  or  chronological 
event. 

Misdeed',  n.  An  evil  deed ;  a  wicked  or  sinful  action  ; 
misconduct;  misdemeanor;  fault;  trespass;  transgres¬ 
sion. 

Misdeem',  v.a.  To  misjudge;  to  construe  or  inter¬ 
pret  mistakenly  or  erroneously. 

“  And  of  a  wit  that  nothing  could  misdeem." — Davies. 
Misdemean',  v.  a.  To  deem  wrongly  or  evilly. 
Misde  mean  ant.  n.  A  person  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor. 
Misdemean'or,  Misdemean  our,  n.  Improper 
or  ill  demeanor;  bad  behavior;  evil  conduct;  trespass; 
misdeed;  transgression. 

(Law.)  A  term  applied  to  all  crimes  and  offences, 
whether  of  omission  or  commission,  less  than  felony. 
M.  are  of  two  kinds,  —  either  those  which  exist  at  com¬ 
mon  law,  mala  in  se,  or  those  created  by  statute.  The 
former  class  includes  whatever  mischievously  affects 
the  person  or  property  of  another,  openly  outrages  de¬ 
cency,  disturbs  public  order,  is  injurious  to  the  public 
morals,  or  a  corrupt  breach  of  official  duty.  M.  created 
by  statute  are  of  two  kinds;  viz.,  those  that  consist  in 
the  omission  or  commission  of  an  act  enjoined  or  forbid¬ 
den  by  statute,  but  not  specially  made  the  subject  of 
indictment,  and  hence  punishable  at  common  law,  it 
being  a  common-law  offence  to  disobey  a  statute;  and 
in  those  offences  which  are  by  statute  made  especially 
indictable,  if  the  punishment  is  expressly  defined,  the 
provision  of  the  statute  must  be  strictly  followed  ;  but 
if  the  statute  merely  attaches  a  new  penalty  to  what 
was  already  an  offence  at  common  law,  the  remedy 
may  be  pursued  either  as  at  common  law  or  under  the 
statute.  The  ordinary  punishment  of  a  M.  at  common 
law  is  by  fine  or  imprisonment  (short  of  imprisonment 
for  life),  or  by  both  fine  and  imprisonment,  at  the  dis¬ 
cretion  of  the  court.  By  several  statutes  special  modes 
of  punishment  are  provided  for  particular  offences. 
Misderive',  v.  a.  To  mistake  in  deriving. 
Misdescribe',  v.  a.  To  describe  fallaciously  or  erro¬ 
neously. 

Misdirect',  t’.  a.  To  give  a  wrong  direction  to ;  as,  to 
misdirect  a  traveller.  —  To  direct  or  address  to  a  wrong 
person  or  place;  as,  to  misdirect  a  letter. 
Misdirec'tion,  n.  Act  of  directing  wrongly. 

(Law.)  An  error  committed  by  a  judge  in  charging 
a  jury,  in  matters  of  law  or  fact. 

Misdistin'guisll,  v.a.  To  make  a  wrong  distinc¬ 
tion  in. 

Misdivide',  v.  a.  To  make  a  wrong  division. 
Misdivision,  (-vlzh'un,)  n.  Erroneous  or  inaccurate 
division. 

Misdo',  v.a.  (imp.  kisdid;  pp.  misdone;  ppr.  misdo¬ 
ing.)  [A.  S.  misdora.]  To  do  wrong. 

— v.  n.  To  do  wrong  or  amiss;  to  commit,  as  a  fault  or 
offence. 

“I  have  misdone,  and  I  endure  the  smart."  —  Dry  den. 
Misdo'er,  n.  A  wrong-doer;  one  who  commits  a  fault, 
offence,  or  crime. 

«•  The  law  .  .  .  infficteth  sharp  punishments  to  misdoers." — Spenser. 
Misdoings  (- doo'ing ,)  n.  A  fault,  offence,  or  crime 
committed;  deviation  from  right ;  wrong-doing. 
Misdoubt,  (-dout',)n.  Suspicion  of  crime,  harm,  or 
danger. 

Mise,  (meez,)  n.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  mittere,  to  send.]  Cost ; 
expense;  charge;  disbursement. — In  Wales, an  honor¬ 
ary  gift  made  by  the  people  to  a  new  prince  of  Wales; 


also,  a  tribute  paid  in  the  English  county  palatine  of 
Chester,  at  the  succession  of  each  new  holder  of  the 
earldom,  now  vested  in  the  princes  of  Wales  as  earls 
of  Chester. 

(Law.)  The  issue  in  a  writ  of  right. 

Mised'uoated,  a.  Wrongly  or  defectively  educated. 

Misemploy',  v.a.  To  employ  amiss;  to  misuse:  to 
employ  to  no  purpose,  or  to  a  bad  purpose;  to  misapply  ; 
as,  to  misemploy  talents. 

Misemploy'nieiit,  n.  Idle  or  improper  application  ; 
ill-employment ;  disadvantageous  use ;  as,  “  misemploy- 
ment  of  time  and  faculties.”  —  Sir  Matthew  Hale. 

Miseuo,  (me-sai'no,)  a  promontory  in  S.  Italy,  prov.  of 
Naples,  9  m.  S.W.  of  Naples.  Near  it  are  the  ruins  of 
the  ancient  port  of  Misenum. 

Misentreat',  v.  a.  To  treat  wrongfully  or  hurtfully. 

Misen'try,  n.  An  erroneous  or  false  entry,  as  of  book¬ 
keeping. 

Miser,  (miz'er,)  n.  [Lat.  miser,  miserable,  wretched  ; 
probably  akin  to  obsol.  Ileb.  mazar,  to  separate  ;  in  a  bad 
sense,  of  one  who  is  thrust  out  from  intercourse  with 
others zrna^ur,  to  abstain  from  anything.]  A  sordid 
wretch  ;  especially,  an  extremely  covetous  person ;  a 
niggard;  a  money-grubber;  one  who  in  wealth  makes 
himself  miserable  by  the  fear  of  poverty,  and  denies 
himself  the  common  comforts  of  life. 

Miserable,  ( miz'er-a-bl .)  a.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  miserabilis, 
from  miser,  miserable,  pitiable,  wretched.]  Very  un¬ 
happy,  or  in  a  deplorable  state  of  mind  from  grief,  pain, 
calamity,  poverty,  apprehension  of  evil,  or  other  cause; 
in  a  state  of  sadness  or  distress ;  wretched. 

“  The  miserable  have  no  medicine  but  hope."  —  Shake. 

— Occasioning  unhappiness,  wretchedness,  or  misery. 

11  What’ii  more  miserable  than  discontent  ?  "  —  Shake. 

— Very  poor  or  mean;  abject;  despicable;  worthless; 
barren. 

“  Miserable  comforters  are  ye  all."  —  Job  xvi.  2. 

Mis'ernbleness,  n.  Stateof  being  miserable;  wretch¬ 
edness;  poorness. 

Mis'erably,  adv.  In  a  miserable  manner ;  very  poorly 
or  meanly;  unhappily;  calamitously;  wretchedly;  in 
misery :  as.  to  live  miserably,  to  be  treated  miserably,  to 
be  miserably  paid. 

Misere're,  n.  [Lat.,  have  mercy.]  (Sacred  Mas.)  In 
a  general  sense,  any  sacred  composition  of  a  penitential 
character.  More  particularly,  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  it  denotes  a  celebrated  penitential  hymn  formed 
from  the  60th  Psalm  of  the  Vulgate,  which  begins  with 
the  words  “  Miserere  mei,  Domino.”  It  is  commonly 
understood  to  have  been  composed  by  David  in  the 
depth  of  his  remorse  for  the  double  crime  which  the 
prophet  Nathan  rebuked  in  the  well-known  parable  (2 
Sam.  xii.).  Another  opinion,  however,  attributes  this 
psalm  to  Manasses,  or  to  some  of  the  psalm-writers  of 
the  Captivity.  The  M.  is  of  frequent  occurrence  in  the 
services  of  the  Roman  Church ;  and  in  the  celebrated 
services  of  Tenebrie  (q.  v.),  as  performed  in  the  Sixtine 
Chapel  at  Rome,  it  forms,  as  chanted  by  the  pope’s  choir, 
one  of  the  most  striking  and  impressive  pieces  in  the 
entire  range  of  sacred  music.  It  is  sting  on  each  of  the 
three  nights  in  Holy  Week,  on  which  the  office  of  Tene- 
bras  is  held,  with  different  music  on  each  of  the  three 
occasions,  the  three  composers  being  Bai,Baini,  and  the 
still  more  celebrated  Allegri. 

(Arch.)  Projecting  brackets  on  the  under  side  of  the 
seats  of  stalls  in  churches;  these,  when  perfect,  are 
fixed  with  hinges  so  that  they  may  be  turned  up,  and 
when  this  is  done  the  projection  of  the  miserere  is  suf¬ 
ficient.  without  actually  forming  a  seat,  to  afford  very 
considerable  rest  to  any  one  leaning  upon  it.  They 
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were  allowed  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  as  a  relief 
to  the  infirm  during  the  long  services  that  were  required 
to  be  performed  by  the  ecclesiastics  in  a  standing  pos¬ 
ture.  They  are  always  more  or  less  ornamented  with 
carvings  of  leaves  (Fig.  1810),  small  figures,  animals, 
&c.,  which  are  generally  very  boldly  cut. 

MisVricortl,  n.  (Arch.)  Same  as  Miserere,  q.  v. 

(Law.)  An  arbitrary  amercement  or  punishment  im¬ 
posed  on  any  person  for  an  offence. 

Mi'serly,  a.  Very  covetous;  avaricious;  sordid;  penu¬ 
rious  ;  parsimonious ;  having  the  characteristic  quali¬ 
ties  of  a  miser  or  money-grubber. 

Mis'ery,  n.  [Fr.  misere ;  Lat. miseria  —  miser,  wretched, 
poor,  miserable.]  Wretchedness;  extreme  unhappiness, 
or  pain  of  body  or  mind  ;  distress;  woe. 

“  Misery  acquaints  a  man  with  strange  bedfellows."  —  Shake. 

— Natural  evils  causative  of,  and  superinducing  misery; 
calamity ;  misfortune. 

“  The  voyage  of  this  life  is  bound  in  shallows,  and  in  miseries." 

Shake. 

Misesteem',  n.  Disregard;  slight;  lack  of  esteem. 

Misestimate,  v.  a.  To  estimate  wrongly  or  deficiently. 

Misexplaua'tion,  n.  A  wrong  explanation. 

Misexplica'tiou,  n.  Erroneous  explication. 


Misexposition,  (-zish'un.)  n.  Wrong  exposition. 

Misexpou  nd',  v.  a.  To  expound  falsely  or  erroneously. 

Misexpression,  (-presh'un,)  n.  Wrong  or  erroneous 
expression. 

Misfaith',  n.  Want  of  faith  or  confidence;  distrust. 

Misfash'ion,  v.  a.  To  form  or  fashion  wrongly. 

Misfeasance,  (-fe'zans,)  n.  [0.  Fr.  mes,  wrong,  and 
faisance,  from  Lat.  facere,  to  do.]  (Law.)  The  perform¬ 
ance  of  an  act  which  might  lawfully  be  done,  in  an 
improper  manner,  by  which  another  person  receives  an 
injury.  The  common  law  gives  a  remedy  to  the  extent 
of  the  injury. 

Mistit'.n.  A  bad  fit. 

M  isforin',  v.  a.  To  put  into  an  ill  shape  or  form ;  to 
make  of  an  ill  fashion. 

Misforina'tion,  n.  A  deviation  from  a  right  or 
proper  formation. 

Misfor'tuiie,  n.  Ill-luck;  ill-fortune;  mishap;  mis¬ 
chance;  an  evil  or  cross  accident;  harm;  calamity; 
disaster. 

Misfraine',  v.  a  To  frame  wrongly. 

Misg-ive'.  r.  a.  (imp.  misgave  ;  pp.  misgiven.)  To  fill 
with  doubt;  to  deprive  of  confidence;  to  fail;  —  the 
heart  is  usually  the  predicate,  and  the  reciprocal  pro¬ 
noun  always  follows. 

"  Yet  oft  .  .  .  his  heart  misgave  him."  — Milton. 

Misgiv'ilig',  n.  Doubt;  distrust ;  a  failure  of  faith  or 
confidence ;  as,  to  feel  a  misgiving  respecting  a  person’s 
probity. 

Misgot'ten.  a.  Improperly  or  unjustly  obtained. 

Misgov'ern,  v.  a.  To  govern  ill ;  to  administer  un¬ 
faithfully  ;  as,  to  misgovern  a  state. 

Misgov'ernment,n.  Bad  government ;  mal-admin- 
istration  of  public  or  private  affairs.  —  Irregularity  of 
behavior  ;  indecorum ;  disorder. 

Misgraft',  v.  a.  To  graft  amiss,  or  in  a  wrong  manner. 

Misground',  v.  a.  To  ground  or  establish  erroneously. 

Misgrowth',  n.  Ill  growth;  abnormal  development. 

Misguess',  t>.  a.  and  n.  To  guess  mistakenly. 

Misguid'ance,  (- gid -,)  n.  False  or  erroneous  direc¬ 
tion  or  guidance. 

Misguide',  v.  a.  To  guide  amiss  ;  to  direct  ill :  to  mis¬ 
lead;  to  conduct  into  error;  as,  a  misguided  man,  mis¬ 
guided  abilities. 

Misguid'ingly,  adv.  In  a  way  or  manner  to  mis¬ 
guide  or  mislead. 

Mis'gmn.  Mis  guru,  n.(Zool.)  A  kind  of  eel-like  fish. 

Mistlian'dle,  v.a.  To  maltreat;  to  handle  improp¬ 
erly  ;  to  treat  wrongly  or  harmfully. 

Mishap',?!.  Ill  luck;  ill  chance;  misfortune;  mis¬ 
chance  ;  evil  accident ;  disaster. 

“Master  these  mishaps  with  patient  might." — Spenser. 

Mishawa'ka,  in  Indiana,  a  post-town  of  St.  Joseph 
co.,  on  St.  Joseph  river  and  3  R.Rs.  Pop.  (1895)  1,1(X). 

Mishear',?’,  a.  To  hear  imperiectly  or  incorrectly. 

— v.  n.  To  mistake  a  hearing. 

Mish'icot,  in  Wisconsin,  a  post-village  and  township 
ot  Manitowoc  co.,  about  12  miles  North  of  Manito¬ 
woc. 

Mish'-mash,  n.  A  mingle,  medley,  mixture, or  hotch¬ 
potch. 

Misli'na,  n.  [Heb.]  (Theol.)  A  digest  of  Jewish  tra¬ 
ditions  and  Scriptural  explications,  forming  the  text  of 
the  Talmud. 

Mish'nic,  a.  Having  reference,  or  pertaining  to  the 
Mislina. 

Mislitegay'oe  River,  in  Michigan,  enters  the  Flint 
River  in  Saginaw  co. 

Misiniprove',  v.  a.  To  improve  to  a  bad  purpose ;  to 
misuse;  to  misapply  ;  as,  to  misimprove  one’s  advanages. 

Misimprove'llient,  n.  Failure  or  neglect  of  im¬ 
provement;  ill  use  or  employment;  improvement  to  a 
bad  purpose ;  misapplication  of  gifts  or  advantages. 

M  isincline',  v.  a.  To  cause  to  have  aD  erroneous  ten¬ 
dency  ;  to  incline  or  affect  wrongly. 

M  isinfer'.  ?’.  a.  To  infer  wrongly  or  incorrectly. 

— r.  n.  To  deduce  an  erroneous  inference. 

Misinform',  v.  a.  To  impart  erroneous  information 
to;  to  deceive  by  communicating  a  wrong  or  false  state¬ 
ment  of  facts  to. 

— v.  si.  To  communicate  false  information;  —  preceding 
against. 

Misinform'ant,  n.  A  communicator  of  false  infor¬ 
mation. 

Misinforma'tioil,  n.  Erroneous  information ;  false 
intelligence. 

Misinform'er,  n.  One  who  communicates  wrong  in¬ 
formation. 

Misiiistruet',  v.  a.  To  instruct  amiss  or  erroneously 

Misiiistriie'tion,  ?!.  IV rong  or  defective  instruction. 

Misintel'ligence,  ?t.  Erroneous  information;  con- 
tradictory  intelligence. 

Misiuter'pret.  t>.  a.  To  interpret  wrongly  or  un¬ 
faithfully  ;  to  explain  or  to  understand  in  an  erroneous 
sense;  to  misconstrue. 

Misinter 'pretable,  a.  Susceptible  of  misinterpre¬ 
tation  or  exposition. 

M  isiiiiterpreta'tion,  n.  Actof  interpreting  wrongly; 
a  mistaken  explanation  or  interpretation. 

Misinter'preter,  rt.  One  who  interprets  wrongly 
or  unfaithfully. 

Misjoin',  v.  a.  To  join  unfitly  or  improperly. 

“  Luther  .  .  .  misjoins  the  sacred  body  with  the  bread." — Dryden. 

Misjoinder,  n.  (Law.)  The  joining  parties  in  a  suit 
or  action  that  ought  not  to  be  so  joined.  In  equity,  if 
the  plaintiffs  be  misjoined,  all  the  defendants  may  de¬ 
mur;  if  the  defendants  are  misjoined,  only  those  can 
demur  who  are  improperly  joined. 

M  isjiidge.  (-jhj't)  >’■  «•  To  judge  erroneously  ;  to  come 
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to  a  mistaken  conclusion;  as,  his  motives  are  constantly 
misjudged  by  those  who  ought  to  know  better. 

Misjudge',  v.  n.  To  err  in  judgment;  to  form  wrong 
opinions  or  notions  ;  to  draw  erroneous  conclusions. 

Mis j lid 'me1  lit,  n.  An  erroneous  or  unjust  conclu¬ 
sion  or  determination. 

Misken',  v.  a.  Not  to  ken  or  know.  (Used  chiefly  as 
a  Scottish  provincialism.) 

Miskin'dle,  v.  a.  To  kindle  amiss;  to  inflame  to  an 
improper  or  unworthy  purpose. 

Mis'kolcz,  (- koltz ,)  a  town  of  Austria,  in  Hungary,  co. 
of  Borsod,  22  m.  N.E.  of  Erlau.  It  has  a  considerable 
trade  in  wine.  The  iron  obtained  in  the  vicinity  is 
manufactured  into  the  best  steel  in  Hungary.  Pop.  19,500. 

M  islay',  v.  a.  (  imp.  and  pp.  mislaid.)  To  lay  in  a  wrong 
place. 

“  The  fault  is  generally  mislaid  upon  nature.”  — Locke. 

— To  lay  in  a  place  that  is  not  recollected;  to  lose  for  an 
indefinite  time;  as,  to  mislay  a  letter. 

Mislay'er,  n.  One  who  mislays  or  loses ;  one  who 
sets  aside  a  thing  in  a  wrong  place. 

Misle,  ( m iz'l,)  v.  n.  and  n.  Same  as  Mizzle,  q.  v. 

Mislead',  v.  a.  (imp.  and  pp.  misled.)  To  guide  or 
lead  astray,  or  into  a  wrong  way  or  path ;  to  conduct 
with  error;  to  cause  to  mistake  ;  to  deceive. 

Mislead'er,  n.  One  who  leads  astray;  one  who  guides 
into  error. 

Misleading;,  n.  A  misguiding;  a  leading  or  conduct¬ 
ing  astray. 

Mislearned',  a  Imperfectly  or  wrongly  learned. 

Mis'len,  n.  Same  as  Masli.v,  q.  v. 

Misietoe,  n.  See  Mistletoe. 

Mislike',  v.  a.  or  n.  To  dislike  ;  to  have  antipathy  to; 
to  view  with  disapprobation ;  as,  to  mislike  a  person. 

Mislike',  n.  Dislike;  antipathy;  aversion;  disappro¬ 
bation. 

“  Settiug  your  scorns  aud  your  mislike  aside."  —  Shales. 

Mislliek',  n.  Ill-luck;  calamity;  disaster;  misfortune. 

Mis'ly,  a.  Same  as  Mizzly,  q.  v. 

Mismake',  v.  a.  To  make,  shape,  or  form  wrongly  or 
defectively;  to  mar  or  spoil  in  making;  as,  mismade 
human  nature. 

Misinan'ag-e,  v.  n.  To  conduct  illy  or  amiss;  to  man¬ 
age  wrongly  or  inefficiently. 

— v.  a.  To  administer  erroneously  or  improperly ;  to  man¬ 
age  or  conduct  in  an  imperfect  or  unsuitable  manner; 
as,  to  mismanage  the  finances  of  a  state. 

Mismanagement,  n.  Bad,  corrupt,  or  improper 
management;  ill  conduct;  as,  the  mismanagement  of  a 
diplomatic  or  delicate  business. 

Misman'ag;ei*,  n.  One  who  manages  ill. 

Mismark',  v.  n.  To  mark  erroneously. 

Mismatch',  v.  a.  To  match  unsuitably;  as,  a  mis¬ 
matched  couple. 

Mismeasnre,  (- mizh'yur ,)  v.  a.  To  measure  wrongly, 
or  without  exactness. 

Misnieasiirement,  n.  Wrong  or  inexact  measure¬ 
ment. 

Misname',  v.  a.  To  address  or  call  by  the  wrong  name. 

Misno'iner,  n.  [0.  Fr.  mes,  and  nommer ,  to  name;  L. 
Lat.  vommare,  from  Lat.  nominare.  See  Name.]  (Law.) 
The  mistaking  of  the  true  or  real  name  of  a  person. — 
A  wrong,  iuapplicable,  or  inappropriate  cognomen  or 
title. 

“The  word  1  synonym  ’  is,  in  fact,  a  misnomer."  —  Ahp.  Whately. 

Mismirt'ure,  v.  a.  To  nurture  or  train  wrongly,  as 
children. 

Misobserve',  v.  a.  To  mistake  in  observing. 

Misobserv'er,  n.  One  who  observes  faultily  or  inac¬ 
curately. 

Misog'aniist,  n.  [From  Gr.  mesein,  to  hate,  and  gamos, 
marriage.]  A  hater  of  marriage. 

Misogamy,  n.  [Fr.  mi$ogamie.\  Hatred  of,  or  aver¬ 
sion  to  marriage. 

Misogynist,  ( mls-dj'in-ist ,)  n.  [From  Gr.  mesein,  to 
hate,  and  gyne,  a  woman.]  A  woman-hater. 

Misog'yny,  n.  [Fr.  misogynie ;  Gr.  misogonia.]  Hatred 
of  womankind. 

Misothe'ism,  n.  [From  Gr.  mesein,  to  hate,  and  Theos, 
God.]  Hatred  of  God.  (r.) 

Mispell'.  v.  a.  Same  as  Misspell,  q.  v.  i 

Mispend',  v.  a.  See  Misspend. 

Mispereep'tion,  n.  Wrong  or  inaccurate  perception. 

Mispersnade'.  v.  a.  To  persuade  or  induce  wrongly. 

Mispersna'sion,  n.  An  erroneous  persuasion;  a  false 
or  wrong  notion,  idea,  or  opinion. 

Mis'pickel,  n.  (Min.)  Native  arsenide  with  bisul¬ 
phide  of  iron,  of  a  tin-white  color,  with  a  metallic  lustre. 
It  occurs  chiefly  in  lodes  in  crystalline  rocks,  and  much 
of  the  white  arsenic  of  commerce  is  obtained  from  it. 

Mispiliiail,  in  Delaware,  a  creek  flowing  into  Del¬ 
aware  Bay  between  Kent  aud  Sussex  cos. 

— A  hundred  of  Kent  co. 

Misplace',  t>.  a.  To  put  in  a  wrong  place;  to  set  or  fix 
on  an  improper  or  unsuitable  object ;  as,  misplaced  af¬ 
fection  or  confidence. 

Misplaoe'ment,  n.  Act  of  putting  in  the  wrong 
place  state  or  condition  of  being  misplaced. 

Misplead',  v.  n.  To  err  or  mistake  in  pleading. 

Mispleading1,  n.  (Law.)  An  error  in  pleading. 

Mispoint',  v.  a.  To  point  or  punctuate  erroneously  or 
improperly ;  to  confuse  sentences  by  defective  punctua¬ 
tion. 

Mispol'iey,  n.  Bad  policy;  impolicy. 

Misprac'tice,  n.  Malpractice;  erroneous  practice. 

Misprint',  v.a.  To  make  an  error  in  printing. 

— n.  A  typographical  error,  hiatus,  or  blunder;  a  devia¬ 
tion  from  the  copy. 

Misprision,  ( mis-prizh'un ,)  n.  [Fr.  mf.pris,  a  neglect 
or  contempt.]  (Law.)  A  term  applied  to  all  such  high 
offences  as  are  under  the  degree  of  capital,  but  closely 
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bordering  thereon;  and  it  is  said  that  a  misprision  is 
contained  in  every  treason  and  felony  whatsoever,  and 
that,  if  the  state  so  please,  the  offender  may  be  proceeded 
against  for  the  M.  only.  M.  are  generally  divided  into 
two  sorts:  —  negative,  the  concealment  of  something 
which  ought  to  be  revealed  ;  and  positive,  the  commis¬ 
sion  of  something  which  ought  not  to  be  done.  The 
latter,  however,  are  now  commonly  described  as  con¬ 
tempts  or  high  misdemeanors.  M.  of  treason  is  the 
bare  knowledge  and  concealment  of  treason,  without 
any  degree  of  assent  thereto  ;  for  any  assent  makes  the 
party  a  principal.  M.  of  felony  is  the  mere  conceal¬ 
ment  of  a  felony,  and  in  a  public  officer  is  punishable 
with  imprisonment  for  a  year  and  a  day,  and  in  a  com¬ 
mon  person,  imprisonment  for  a  less,  but  discretionary 
time;  and  in  both  fine  and  ransom  at  the  state's  pleas¬ 
ure.  Positive  M.,  contempts,  or  high  misdemeanors,  are 
such  as  the  mal  administration  of  such  high  offices  as 
are  in  public  trust  and  employment,  usually  punishable 
by  impeachment  in  Congress ;  embezzlement  of  the 
public  money,  punishable  by  fine  and  imprisonment; 
and  such  contempts  of  the  executive  magistracy  as 
demonstrate  themselves  by  some  arrogant  and  un- 
dutiful  behavior  towards  the  executive  and  govern¬ 
ment.  The  term  M.  is  also  applied  to  mistakes  arising 
from  negligence  or  carelessness  in  the  writing  or  keep¬ 
ing  records,  or  what  are  commonly  termed  clerical  errors. 

Misprize',  v.  a.  [Fr.  mepriser .]  To  undervalue;  to  at¬ 
tach  but  slight  estimation  to. 

Misproceed'infj,  n.  A  wrong,  faulty,  irregular,  or 
reprehensible  proceeding. 

Misprofess',  v.  n.  To  profess  untruly  or  illegitimately ; 
to  make  erroneous  pretensions  to  skill  or  capacity. 

— v.  a.  To  make  an  erroneous  profession. 

Mispronounce',  v.  a.  To  err  in  pronunciation. 

— v.  n.  To  pronounce  imperfectly  or  incorrectly. 

Mispronunciation,  n.  Faulty  or  incorrect  pro- 
n  uuciation. 

Mispropor'tion.r.a.  To  join  without  due  proportion. 

Misquotation,  n.  An  erroneous  or  disjointed  quota¬ 
tion  ;  also,  the  act  of  quoting  falsely  or  incorrectly. 

Misquote',  v.  a.  To  cite  erroneously;  to  quote  loosely 
or  incorrectly. 

— v.  n.  To  make  a  faulty  or  incorrect  quotation  or  citation. 

Misrate',  v.  a.  To  rate,  value,  or  estimate  erroneously. 

Misread',  v.  a.  To  read  defectively  or  wrongly;  to  mis¬ 
apprehend  in  reading. 

Misrecei  ve',  v.  a.  To  receive  wrongly,  or  mistakenly. 

Misrecit'al,  re.  An  erroneous  or  inaccurate  recital. 

Misrecite',  v.  n.  To  deliver  a  faulty  or  wrong  recita¬ 
tion. 

— v.  a.  To  recite  incorrectly. 

Misreek'on,  v.  a.  To  reckon  inaccurately;  to  com¬ 
pute  wrongly. 

Misreck'oning',  n.  An  inaccurate  or  imperfect  com¬ 
putation. 

Misreeollection.  (- Uk'shon ,)  n.  Act  or  operation 
of  recollecting  wrongly. 

Misreform',  v.  a.  To  reform  erroneously  or  imper¬ 
fectly. 

Misres  ulate',  v.  a.  To  regulate  improperly. 

Misreliearse',  v.  a.  To  recite  inaccurately;  to  re¬ 
hearse  or  quote  erroneously. 

Misrelate',  v.  a.  To  relate  or  describe  wrongly  or  im¬ 
perfectly. 

Misrela'tion,  n.  Erroneous  or  inaccurate  relation  or 
narrative. 

MisreIig''ion.  n.  Erroneous  or  spurious  religion. 

Misrcmem'ber,  v.  a.  To  mistake  in  exercising  the 
memory  ;  to  remember  imperfectly  or  incorrectly. 

— v.  n.  To  make  an  error  in  recollecting. 

Misrepeat',  v.  a.  To  repeat  wrongly;  to  render  an 
erroneous  version  of. 

Misreport',  v.  a.  To  give  a  false  or  incorrect  account 
of;  to  rpport  erroneously  or  vaguely. 

“A  ma.u  that  never  jet  (lid  misreport  your  grace."  —  Shake. 

— v.  n.  To  make  or  circulate  an  erroneous  report. 

— n.  A  false,  incorrect,  or  imperfect  report,  account,  or 
relation  made  or  circulated  ;  a  false  or  malicious  misre¬ 
presentation. 

Misrepresent',  v.  a.  To  represent  that  to  be  which 
is  not;  to  give  a  false  or  erroneous  representation  or 
report  of,  either  maliciously,  negligently,  or  ignorantly ; 
to  falsify  to  disadvantage  of  the  truth  ;  as,  to  misrepre¬ 
sent  a  statement  of  tacts,  to  misrepresent  an  individual’s 
character,  &c. 

— v.  n.  To  make  a  falsified  or  warped  representation. 

Misrepresenia'tion.  n.  Act  of  misrepresenting, 
or  of  making  a  false  and  inaccurate  reporter  narration. 
—  A  false  or  erroneous  account  rendered,  either  through 
mistake,  malice,  or  negligence. 

Misrepreseut'ative,  a.  Calculated  to  give  a  wrong 
impression;  misrepresenting;  tending  to  convey  a  false 
construction. 

Misrepnte',  v.  a.  To  repute  erroneously  or  incorrectly ; 
to  hold  in  false  estimation. 

Misrule',  n.  Wrong,  unjust, or  unwise  rule,  regulation, 
or  polity  of  government ;  disorder ;  confusion ;  anarchy  ; 
tumult  from  insubordination. — Unjust  or  impolitic  dom¬ 
ination. 

Lord  of  misrule,  formerly,  in  England,  the  master  of 
the  Christmas  revels,  held  at  court  or  in  the  castle  or 
manor-house  of  a  nobleman  or  great  landed  proprietor. 

Miss,  n.  [Contracted  from  Mistress,  q.  v. ;  Fr.  made- 
moiselle.]  A  young  woman  or  girl ;  —  principally  used  by 
way  of  compellation,  prefixed  to  the  name  of  an  un¬ 
married  female  of  less  degree  than  the  higher  orders  of 
English  nobility. 

— Formerly,  a  courtesan;  a  kept  mistress. 

“  The  virtuous  matron  and  the  miss."  —  Hudibras. 
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(Note.  This  term,  when  applied  to  two  or  more  spin¬ 
sters  of  the  same  name,  is  used  colloquially,  in  the  form 
of  a  plural  termination  of  the  proper  name  to  which  it 
acts  ac  prefix.  Thus  we  say,  the  Miss  Howards;  while, 
on  the.  other  hand,  when  spoken  of  in  writing,  it  is  cus¬ 
tomary,  by  modern  acceptation,  to  employ  the  phrase 
Misses;  as,  the  Misses  Howard.) 

Miss,  v.  a.  (imp.  and  missed.)  [A.  S.  mission,  to  mis¬ 
take,  err;  Ger.  missen,  to  feel  the  want  of;  D.  missen,  to 
fail,  miss.]  To  fail  of  hitting  or  reaching  a  point  or  ob¬ 
ject  aimed  at;  to  fall  short  of  accomplishing  a  purpose 
or  intention;  to  fail  of  finding  the  right  way;  to  err  in 
endeavoring  to  find  or  obtain. 

“  Some  muskets  so  contrive  it, 

As  oft  to  miss  the  mark  they  drive  at.”  —  Trumbull. 

— To  learn  or  discover  that  something  is  wanting,  or  not 
where  it  was  supposed  to  be  :  to  feel  or  perceive  the  want 
or  absence  of:  to  note  the  omission  of;  to  feel  the  loss 
of;  to  want ;  to  require. 

“  He  who  has  a  firm,  sincere  friend,  may  want  all  the  rest  with¬ 
out  missing  them.”  —  South. 

— To  do  without;  to  dispense  with;  to  forego. 

“  We  cannot  miss  him  ;  he  does  make  our  fire.”  —  Shake. 

— To  pass  by  ;  to  ignore;  to  omit;  to  fail  to  have;  to  find 
wanting;  as,  to  miss  one’s  dinner. 

— v.  n.  To  fly  wide;  to  fail  to  hit;  to  diverge  from  the 
true  aim. 

“  Bullets  .  .  .  miss  or  sweep  but  common  aouls  away.”  —  Waller. 

— To  fail;  not  to  succeed.— To  err;  to  mistake. — To 
fail  to  obtain,  learn,  or  find  ; —  frequently  with  of. 

“  Grittus  missing  of  the  Moldavian  fell  upon  Maylat.”  —  Knolles . 

Miss,  n.  Loss;  want;  sense  of  absence  experienced. 

“  Oh,  I  should  have  a  heavy  miss  of  thee, 

If  I  were  much  in  love  with  vanity."  —  Shake. 

— Error;  mistake. 

“  He  died  withoutauy  great  miss  in  the  hardest  points  of  gram¬ 
mar."  —  Ascham. 

Mis'sal,  n.  [Sp.  misdl ;  1 1.  mes  sale ;  Fr.  missel ;  L.  Lat. 
missale,  from  missa,  the  mass.  See  Mass.]  The  Roman 
Catholic  mass-book.  The  M.  consists  of  three  principal 
parts;  viz.,  1.  the  Proprium  Missarum  de  Tempore,  con¬ 
taining  the  formularies  of  the  masses  for  the  Sundays  ; 
2.  the  Proprium  Missarum  de  Sanctis,  containing  special 
formularies  of  mass  for  the  festivals  of  a  number  of 
saints;  3.  the  Commune  Sanctorum,  containing  general 
formularies  for  classes  of  saints  (as  apostles,  martyrs, 
confessors,  &c.),  serving  as  an  appendix  to  the  second 
part  for  such  saints  as  have  no  special  service  assigned 
them. 

— a.  Pertaining  or  having  reference  to  the  Roman  Catho¬ 
lic  mass-book.  (R.) 

Missay',  v.  a.  To  misstate;  to  slander;  to  depreciate. 

Misseeill',  v.  n.  To  be  misbecoming. 

Mis'sel,  Mis'sel-bird.  M  issel-thriisli,  n.  [Ger. 

misteldrossel.]  (Zudl.)  The  Tardus  viscivorus ,  a  large 
European  species  of  thrush,  which  feeds  on  the  fruit 
of  the  mistletoe. 

Mis'seltoe,  n.  (Pot.)  Same  as  Mistletoe,  q.  v. 

Missend',  v.  a.  To  send  wrongly  or  amiss. 

Misserve',  v.  a.  To  serve  unfaithfully. 

“  Great  men  who  misserve  a  their  country.”  —  Arbuthnot. 

— v.  n.  To  render  ill  service. 

Misset',  v.  a.  To  set  or  place  in  a  wrong  position. 

Misshape',  v.  a  (imp.  nudpp.  misshaped,  also  pp.  mis¬ 
shapen.)  To  shape  wrongly  or  inaccurately  ;  to  deform  ; 
to  form  badly. 

“  Pluto  hates  his  own  misshapen  race."  —  Dryden. 

Misshap'enly,  adv.  In  a  misshapen  way  or  manner; 
deformedly. 

Misstiap'enness,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  mis¬ 
shapen. 

Missheattied',  a.  Wrongly  or  unsuitably  sheathed. 

Missile,  (mis'sil,)  a.  [Lat.  missile,  from  missilis,  that 
may  be  thrown,  from  mitto,  missus,  to  send.  See  Mis¬ 
sion.]  That  may  be  thrown,  hurled,  or  sent ;  suscepti¬ 
ble  of  being  projected  from  the  hand,  or  from  any  instru¬ 
ment  or  engine. 

“  We  bend  the  bow,  or  wing  the  missile  dart. ”  —  Pope. 

— n.  Any  kind  of  weapon  which  is  thrown  or  designed 
to  be  thrown  to  the  injury  of  others;  a  projectile. 

Missing,  a.  Lost;  wanting;  absent  from  the  place 
where  it  was  expected  to  be  found ;  not  present  when 
called  and  expected. 

Miss'ingiy,  adv.  At  intervals;  periodically. 

Mission,  ( mish'un ,)  n.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  missio,  from  mitto, 
missus,  to  6end,  throw,  hurl,  launch;  Sansk.  mi,  to 
throw  forward.  See  Missile.]  A  sending  or  being  sent, 
usually  the  latter;  a  being  sent  or  delegated  with  au¬ 
thority,  with  certain  powers  for  transacting  business; 
commission  ;  as,  a  foreign  mission. 

“ The  divine  authority  of  our  mission."  —  Atterbury. 

— Commission;  message;  errand;  that  which  forms  the- 
object  dispatched  for. 

“  How  to  accomplish  best 

His  end  of  being  on  earth,  aud  mission  high  ”  —  Milton. 

— Delegation;  persons  sent;  any  number  of  persons  ap¬ 
pointed  by  authority  to  perform  any  service,  particu¬ 
larly  of  diplomacy;  an  embassy.  —  An  organized  body 
of  missionaries,  or  persons  sent  to  propagate  religion; 
also,  a  station  to  which  missionaries  are  appointed. 

(Geog.)  The  extensive  districts  formerly  under  the 
control  of  missionaries  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  on  ti.i 
borders  of  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  settlements  in 
America,  were  so  called.  These  missionaries  chiefly  be¬ 
longed  to  the  orders  of  the  Capuchins,  Dominicans,  and 
Jesuits  :  but  the  latter  were  the  most  celebrated  and  the 
most  successful.  Their  settlements  in  Paraguay  com¬ 
prehended  a  vast  province,  which  they  governed  with  in¬ 
dependent  authority;  in  Brazil  they  had  also  extensive 
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districts  under  their  control.  The  downfall  of  the  order 
■was  followed  by  the  destruction  of  these  settlements; 
those  of  Paraguay  were  wholly  ruined  ;  those  of  Brazil, 
by  regulations  of  the  Marquis  de  Pombal,  were  taken 
from  their  spiritual  governors  and  placed  on  a  new  foot¬ 
ing.  Trifling  relics  of  the  missions  of  the  other  orders 
are  still  found  on  the  banks  of  the  Upper  Amazon  and 
Orinoco;  but  they  have  undergone  severe  losses  by  the 
revolutionary  wars.  The  success  of  the  experiment  of 
governing  the  American  Indians  by  missionaries  has 
been  the  subject  of  much  controversy;  the  only  fact 
generally  admitted  being  that  the  Jesuits  succeeded 
better  than  any  other  governors  have  done  in  rendering 
them  industrious,  and  subjecting  them  to  discipline. 

Mis'sion,  v.  a.  To  dispatch  or  send  forth  on  a  mission. 

Mission,  in  Illinois,  a  township  of  La  Salle  coun¬ 
ty. 

Missionaries  Ritlg-e*  in  Georgia,  a  hilly  range  ex¬ 
tending  to  the  middle  of  the  county,  between  Lookout 
Mountain  and  West  Chickamauga Creek.  Here,  Nov.  27, 
1863,  the  Confederates  under  Gen.  Bragg  were  defeated, 
after  a  severe  struggle,  by  the  National  troops  under 
Gens.  Grant,  Sherman,  andThotuas.  Gen.  Grant  reported 
the  Union  loss  at  557  killed,  4,529  wounded,  and  320  miss¬ 
ing;  while  that  of  Bragg  was  about  3,100  in  killed  and 
wounded,  and  6,000  prisoners. 

Missionary,  (mish'un-,)  n.  [Fr.  missionaire.]  One 
who  is  sent  upon  a  mission;  —  specifically,  one  sent  to 
propagate  religion  and  good  works. 

_ a.  Pertaining,  or  having  reference  to  missions;  as,  a 

missionary  society. 

Missionary  Station,  in  Georgia,  a  village  of  Floyd 
co.,  al)t.  185  m.  N.W.  of  Milledgeville. 

Mission  Creek,  in  Kansas,  a  post-township  of  Wa- 
bounsee  co. 

Mission  River,  in  Texas,  enters  Arkansas  Bay  from 
Refugio  eo. 

Mission  San  Jos#,  in  California,  a  post-village  of 
Alameda  co.,  abt.  30  in.  S.S  E.  of  San  Francisco. 

Missis'qnoi  (or  Missisque,  or  Missisqui)  River, 
rises  in  Orleans,  Vermont,  and  flows  N.  into  Canada, 
where,  after  a  Vi.  course  of  a  few  m.,  it  turns  S.W.,  and 
returning  into  Vermont,  in  Franklin  co.,  enters  Missis- 
quoi  Bay,  an  arm  of  Lake  Champlain,  abt.  15  m.  N.  of 
St.  Albans. 

Missis'qnoi.  a  S.  co.  of  Lower  Canada,  adjoining  Ver¬ 
mont;  area,  abt.  360  sq.  m.  Cap.  Bedford. 

Mississin'ewa,  in  Ohio, -a  township  of  Darke  coun- 

Mississi iieva,  in  Pennsylvania ,  a  township  of  Mest- 
morelaud  co. 

Mississinewa  River,  rises  in  Parke  co  ,  Ohio,  and 
entering  Indiana  in  Randolph  co.,  flows  N.W.  through 
Delaware,  Grant,  and  Wabash  cos.,  and  joins  the  Wabash 
River  near  Peru,  in  Miami  co. 

Mississippi,  [from  an  Indian  word,  signifying, 
Father  of  Waters,”]  a  great  river  of  the  U.  States, 
forming,  with  its  various  tributaries,  one  of  the  most  ex¬ 
tensive  water  systems  in  the  world,  and  draining  above 
1-7 th  part  of  the  N.  American  continent.  It  extends  N. 
and  S.  between  the  29th  and  48th  parallels  of  N.  Lat. ; 
and  from  the  sources  of  the  Alleghany  K.  to  those  of  the 
Missouri  W.,  is  adistance  of  1,830  m.,  measured  in  a  bee¬ 
line  between  the  77th  and  111th  meridians  of  W.  Lon. 
Length,  from  Lake  Itasca,  the  source  of  the  Mississippi 
Proper,  3,200  ni. ;  but  from  the  sources  of  the  Missouri  — 
the  true  head  of  this  mighty  river  — 1,400  m.  Estimated 
area  of  the  basin  drained  by  it  and  its  constituents,  abt. 
1.100,(100  sq.  Ill.  The  M.  divides  the  States  of  Minnesota, 
Iowa,  Missouri,  Arkansas,  and  Louisiana,  liing  on  ils 
west  side,  and  those  of  Illinois,  Kentucky,  Tennessee, 
and  Mississippi,  all  of  which  States  lie  on  its  east ;  but 
the  entire  basin  receives  the  drainage,  not  only  of  these 
regions,  but  also  of  Ohio  and  Indiana,  with  parts  of 
Pennsylvania,  besides  that  of  an  immense  extent  of 
hitherto  comparatively  unsettled  country  in  the  “  Far 
West.”  JVf.  starting  at  Lake  Itasca,  (or,  Lake  Glazier, 
as  may  be  determined),l,330  ft.ab.  sea-level,  flows  N.N.E. 
to  Lake  Cass,  thence  S.S.E.,  and  pursues  it,  with  devia¬ 
tions,  to  the  junction  of  the  Ohio.  Its  velocity  during 
the  passage  through  the  lake  region  bordering  on  Brit¬ 
ish  America,  is  in  many  parts  very  considerable.  There 
are  several  cataracts,  the  largest  being  the  Big  Falls, 
at  a  spot  where  the  stream  divides  and  forms  several 
islands ;  abt.  60  m.  lower  down,  also,  are  the  Falls  of  St. 
Anthony,  9  m.  above  the  confluence  of  St.  Peter’s  River; 
and  here  the  stream,  flowing  in  two  channels,  each  be¬ 
tween  200  and  300  yards  broad,  is  precipitated  over  a 
lime-stone  rock,  16  ft.  in  perpendicular  height.  At  this 
point  ends  the  upper  course  of  the  M.,  though  rapids 
occur  for  several  miles  further  down,  ami  even  as  low  as 
the  junction  of  the  River  Des  Moines,  in  Lat.  40°  20  N. 
It  is  here  about  a  mile  broad,  with  transparent,  light 
blue,  though  not  very  deep  waters ;  numerous  islands 
stud  its  surface,  and  the  current  averages  2  m.  an  hour, 
its  banks  are  in  many  places  bounded  by  broken  and 
precipitous  bluffs,  ranging  from  150  to  750  ft.  in  height 
intersected  here  and  there  by  deep  ravines,  and  covered 
with  fores ts  of  pine,  birch,  maple,  and  cedar  ;  but  in  some 
parts  are  rather  extensive  prairies,  covered  with  the 
zizania  aquation,  a  species  of  the  cerealia.  commonly, 
though  erroneously,  called  wild  rice,  which  forms  a  con¬ 
siderable  article  of  food  among  the  native  Indians.  Its 
principal  affluents  here  are  the  St.  Peter’s,  St.  Croiv, 
Chippewa,  Wisconsin,  Rock,  Des  Moines,  and  Illinois 
rivers ;  the  last  being  by  far  the  most  important,  and 
admitting  of  batteau  navigation  as  far  as  the  rapids,  2o0 
m  above  its  mouth.  The  waters  of  the  Missouri  join 
those  of  the  M.  in  Lat.  38°  56'  N.,  and  Lon.  90°  W .,  from 
which  point  the  latter  entirely  changes  its  character. 
It  .t  here  abt.  1%  m.  broad,  and  the  Missouri  enters  from 


the  W.,  nearly  at  right  angles,  not  being  more  than  one-] 
third  the  breadth  of  the  streams  into  which  it  empties.  \ 
The  addition  of  the  Missourian  waters,  while  altogether 
changing  the  native  purity  of  those  of  the  M.  by  im¬ 
parting  to  them  its  own  muddy  character,  has  not,  how¬ 
ever,  the  effect  that  might  naturally  be  expected,  of  wid¬ 
ening  the  surface  of  the  mainstream;  for  the  united 
waters  have  only,  from  their  confluence  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Ohio,  a  medial  width  of  about  %  m.  The  junc¬ 
tion  of  the  Ohio  seems  also  to  produce  no  increase,  but 
rather  a  decrease,  of  surface;  and  the  river,  in  its  natu¬ 
ral  state,  is  still  narrower  at  New  Orleans,  which  is  only 
120  m.  from  its  mouth.  Its  depth,  nevertheless,  is  so 
much  increased,  that,  at  the  shallowest  places,  there  are 
usually  6  ft.  water  when  the  riveris  lowest.  The  rapid¬ 
ity  of  the  current  is  more  than  doubled  ;  and  it  presents, 
except  in  the  dry  season,  a  turbid  and  dangerous  volume 
of  water,  passing  between  jagged  and  continually  fall¬ 
ing  shores,  and  leaving,  wherever  its  waters  have  re¬ 
ceded,  large  deposits  ot  mud.  Accidental  circumstances 
often  shift  the  current  on  to  the  islands  or  bends  of  the 
river,  and  every  season  makes  great  revolutions  in  the 
course  of  the  channel.  Sometimes  entire  bends  are 
broken  through  by  the  impetuosity  of  the  waters ; 
often,  too,  large  islands  are  completely  melted  away ; 
at  other  places,  again,  they  have  been  united  to  the 
main  shore  by  myriads  of  logs  that  have  floated  down, 
and  become  cemented  together  by  mud  and  debris. 
Thus,  by  continually  shifting  its  course,  the  M.  sweeps 
away,  during  a  great  portion  of  the  year,  considerable 
tracts  of  alluvium,  which  were  gradually  accumulated 
by  the  overflow  of  former  years;  and  the  matter  now 
left  by  the  spring  floods  will  be,  in  its  turn,  at  some 
future  time,  removed.  About  190  m.  below  the  conflu¬ 
ence  of  the  Missouri,  the  it.  receives  the  Ohio  (La  Belle 
Biviere  of  the  French),  flowing,  with  its  light-green 
stream,  from  the  E.  bank,  bringing  with  it  also  the 
waters  of  its  great  tributaries,  the  Wabash,  Cumberland, 
and  Tennessee.  At  this  point,  not  only  does  the  stream 
turn  S.W.,  but  the  bluffs  on  both  sides  retire,  and  a  fine, 
well-timbered  plain  extends  on  both  sides  the  river, 
ranging  (except  at  the  Iron-banks  and  Chickasaw  Bluffs, 
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on  the  E.  shore)  from  30  to  50  ni.  in  breadth ;  still  ex-  j 
panding  as  it  approaches  the  mouth,  where  it  is  probably  I 
3  or  4  times  that  width.  Abt.  380  m.  below  the  influx 
of  the  Ohio,  is  the  junction  of  the  Arkansas  and  White  | 
rivers,  which  enter  the  main  stream  close  to  each  other, 
on  the  W.  bank.  Thence  to  the  confluence  of  the  Red  | 
River  is  a  distance,  S.  by  W.,  of  360  m.,  measured  along 
the  stream;  and  below  this  latter  point  the  river  trends 
S.E.,  and  enters  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  after  a  course  of  335 
m.  from  the  Red  River,  of  1,075  from  the  confluence  of 
the  Ohio,  and  of  1,270  m.  from  that  of  the  Missouri.  The 
lower  part  of  the  it.  is  so  much  flooded  after  the  rainy 
season,  that  there  is  often  a  space  of  inundated  wood- 
laud  from  30  to  100  m.  in  width;  large  swamps  and 
bayous,  also,  are  found,  during  the  whole  year,  on  both 
sides  the  river;  and,  indeed,  the  whole  country,  nearly 
as  far  up  as  Natchez,  427  m.  from  its  mouth,  presents 
nothing  but  a  swampy  wilderness,  the  habitat  of  alliga¬ 
tors,  and  subject  to  epidemic  and  other  diseases  most 
inimical  to  human  life.  The  lower  part  of  the  it.,  for 

30  ni.  above  its  delta,  as  far  as  the  head  called  Plaque¬ 
mines,  is  a  reedy  marsh,  without  trees,  and  containing 
only  a  few  fishermen’s  huts,  and  a  residence  for  pilots  at 
Balize;  in  fact,  nothing  can  well  be  conceived  more 
dreary  than  the  aspect  of  the  river,  even  as  far  as  70  m. 
above  the  mouth.  For  100  m.  from  the  gulf,  the  river 
has  long  been  obstructed  by  bars,  over  which  the  depth 
of  water  was  only  15  feet.  Efforts  were  made  to  re¬ 
move  these  obstructions  by  dredging,  with  the  effect  of 
increasing  the  depth  to  21  feet.  This  depth,  however, 
was  difficult  to  maintain  by  the  dredge,  and  in  1875 
Captain  Eads  began  the  construction  of  a  system  of 
jetties.  These  have  proved  highly  successful,  giving  a 
permanent  depth  of  more  than  30  feet.  The  tide  rises 
only  from  1 14  to  2  ft.  at  Balize,  and  is  not  perceptible 
more  than  30  m.  above  the  mouth.  The  it.  has  4  other 
outlets;  one, called  the  Iberville, on  the  E.  bank, flowing 
through  the  lakes Maurepas  andPontclmrtrain;  the  other 
being  on  the  W.  bank,  viz.,  La  Fourche,  which  leaves  the 
main  stream  186  m.  from  its  mouth;  Plaquemines,  abt. 

31  m.  higher  up;  and  the  Atchafalaya, which  deflects  8.W. 
in  Lat.  31° N.,  and  Lon.  91° 42' 30"  W.  The  last-mentioned 
branch  partly  empties  iuto  the  bay  of  its  own  name,  but 
also  returns  a  portion  of  its  waters  into  the  main  current, 
with  which,  indeed,  all  the  minor  branches  of  the  delta 
are  more  or  less  interlaced.  The  M.,  recipient  of  all  the 
waters  flowing  E.  from  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  \V. 
from  the  Alleghanies,  is  subject  to  periodical  inunda¬ 
tions,  the  effect  of  which  is  greatly  heightened  by  the 
flatness  of  the  circumjacent  country  in  the  lower  part 
of  its  course.  It  is  intersected  also,  in  every  direction, 
by  numerous  natural  canals,  or  bayous,  which,  during 
the  floods,  are  constantly  in  motion,  and  render  it  im  j 


possible  to  carry  on  any  internal  intercourse  except  by 
means  of  boats.  The  waters,  however,  which  are  thus 
sent  down  from  the  colder  regions  of  the  W.  and  N., 
and  the  temperate  region  of  the  Ohio  Valley,  are  not 
supplied  simultaneously,  —  the  S.  rivers  sendiug  down 
their  floods  early  in  the  year,  while  the  N.  keep  up  their 
supplies  as  late  as  midsummer.  Hence,  the  if.  appears 
to  have  two  annual  floods,  the  first,  in  ordinary  seasons, 
beginning  with  the  new  year.  Few  years  pass  without 
a  swell  about  this  season.  This  first  flood  is  invariably 
followed  by  a  depression,  previously  to  the  great  spring 
inundation,  which  begins  in  April,  commencing  with 
the  first  flood  of  the  Missouri  in  March,  on  the  breaking 
up  of  the  ice.  This  is  followed  by  that  of  the  upper  M., 
and  afterwards  by  those  of  the  Ohio,  Illinois,  and  all 
the  other  affluents.  The  great  flood  of  the  M.  begins  in 
June.  About  the  middle  of  the  same  month  the  river 
attains  its  greatest  height  at  Natchez,  about  400  miles 
from  its  embouchure;  and  in  the  first  week  of  July  the 
flood  at  New  Orleans  is  generally  at  its  maximum.  Con¬ 
siderable  variations,  however,  occur  in  the  periods,  as 
well  as  extent,  of  the  inundations.  The  swell  of  the  if. 
during  the  floods  is,  near  the  sea,  only  3  feet;  at  New 
Orleans,  120  miles  from  its  mouth,  12  feet;  at  Baton 
Rouge,  138  miles  higher,  25  feet;  at  Fort  Adams,  and 
generally  thence  to  the  Ohio,  45  feet;  and  in  the  upper 
it.  the  rise  is  from  18  to  22  feet,  the  diminution  from 
the  mouth  being  a  consequence  of  the  large  expanse  of 
the  country  over  which  the  waters  are  spread.  To  se¬ 
cure  the  laud  from  these  inundations,  immense  embank¬ 
ments,  or  levies,  as  they  are  generally  called,  have  been 
formed  along  the  it.,  and  the  canals  or  bayous  through 
which  its  waters  overflow.  The  principal  of  these  levies 
commences  at  the  head  of  the  island  of  Orleans,  and 
extends  down  the  stream  for  about  130  miles.  The" 
river,  however,  not  unfrequently  bursts  through  this 
dyke,  and  submerges  the  adjoining  country.  The  M . 
differs  from  most  of  the  other  great  American  rivers  in 
the  uniformity  of  its  width  and  depth  for  many  hundred 
miles.  Indeed,  it  is  navigable  at  every  period  of  the 
year  considerably  above  its  junction  with  the  Missouri, 
and  for  at  least  2,000  miles  above  its  mouth.  The  width 
of  the  main  river  averages  about  900  yards  below  the 
Ohio ;  and  its  medial  depth  varies  from  90  to  120  feet. 
The  current  of  the  lower  it.,  though  strong,  does  not 
equal  that  of  the  Missouri.  Its  velocity  may  be  ascer¬ 
tained  from  the  progress  made  by  boats  descending  the 
stream.  When  the  water  is  low,  a  boat  will  float  from 
45  to  50  miles  a  day;  when  in  a  middle  state,  from  60 
to  70  miles;  and  during  the  freshets, from  90  to  100  miles. 
This,  however,  applies  only  to  that  part  of  the  river 
above  the  Arkansas  ;  for,  below  this  a  small  dilatation 
occurs,  and  the  swamps  also  receive  a  vast  body  of 
water,  by  which  means  the  current  becomes  less  rapid. 
As  soon*  as  the  river  enters  the  delta,  its  rapidity  is 
further  slackened  through  the  diffusion  of  its  waters 
into  various  subordinate  channels.  From  this  point  to 
New  Orleans,  no  variation  is  perceptible;  but  between 
the  Arkansas  and  the  delta  the  velocity  of  the  current 
is  diminished  nearly  a  third,  and  thence  to  the  sea 
about  one-half.  Outside  the  bar  the  current  sets  to  the 
E. ;  but  there  are  counter-currents,  which  in  no  small 
degree  perplex  the  mariner  on  entering  or  leaving  the 
river.  The  white  waters  of  the  it.  do  not  readily  mix 
with  the  sea,  and  may  be  distinguished  from  9  to  14 
miles  from  Balize.  By  far  the  most  dangerous  obstruc¬ 
tion  to  the  navigation  of  this  river  arises  from  the  mul¬ 
titude  of  large  trees  precipitated  from  its  banks  into 
the  water.  These  frequently  become  firmly  fixed  in 
the  river's  bed.  Some  of  them  are  called  planters,  or 
snags,  because  they  are  immovable,  and  constantly  ex¬ 
pose  their  pointed  shafts  above  the  stream.  Others  are 
denominated  sawyers,  from  their  alternately  rising 
above  and  falling  below  the  surface.  It  is  dangerous 
for  boats  to  run  against  either  of  these;  and  the  best 
way  of  avoiding  them  is  to  steer  a  mid-channel  course, 
where  they  seldom  make  their  appearance  ;  while,  for 
further  security,  the  steamers  have  frequently  double 
bows.  The  number  of  trees  visible  to  the  eye  is  greater 
or  less  according  to  the  high  or  low  state  of  the  water. 
But  within  the  last  few  years  steamers  have  been  fitted 
up  with  machinery  for  removing  these  obstructions  to 
navigation ;  and  it  is  believed  that  in  no  very  length¬ 
ened  period  this  impediment  will  no  longer  exist,  at 
least  in  any  dangerous  degree.  The  facilities  afforded 
by  the  if.  and  its  various  tributaries  for  internal  navi¬ 
gation  are  wholly  unequalled,  except,  perhaps,  by  the 
Amazon  and  the  Congo,  with  their  feeders.  In  so  far,  in¬ 
deed,  as  navigation  is  concerned,  the  it.  should  be  re¬ 
garded,  from  its  great  depth  and  comparative  freedom 
from  shoals  and  cataracts,  not  so  much  a  river  as  a  vast 
inland  sea, — a  Mediterranean,  in  fact,  extending  through 
all  the  central  and  most  fertile  portion  of  N.  America, 
and  enabling  its  remotest  recesses,  though  2,000  or  3,000 
miles  inland,  to  maintain  a  direct  communication  by 
water  with  the  most  distant  quarters  of  the  globe.  It 
is  but  yesterday,  as  it  were,  since  the  valley  of  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi  began  to  be  occupied  by  civilized  man  and  re¬ 
claimed  from  the  wilderness ;  and  its  astonishing  in¬ 
crease  in  population  and  wealth  is  principally  ascriba- 
ble  to  the  facility  afforded  by  this  noble  river  for  its 
intercourse  with  other  parts  of  the  N.  American  conti¬ 
nent,  and  of  the  world  at  large.  The  trade  and  naviga¬ 
tion  of  the  if.  is  already  indeed  incomparably  greater 
than  that  of  any  river  in  the  E.  hemisphere.  And  vast 
as  are  its  natural  capacities  for  navigation,  they  have 
been,  and  doubtless  will  continue  to  be,  greatly  extended 
by  canals  and  artificial  adjuncts.  It  is  already  united 
with  the  grand  chain  of  lakes  and  the  basin  of  the  St. 
Lawrence;  and  goods  taken  on  board  at  New  York  may 
be  transported  to  New  Orleans  without  being  unshipped, 
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and  conversely.  De  Soto  (q.  v.),  1541,  was  tlie  first 
European  who  explored  the  M.  lie  died  upon  it,  and 
was  buried  in  it.  Marquette  and  Joliet  in  1673,  and  La 
Salle  in  1682,  made  explorations,  the  latter  descending 
to  its  mouth. 

Mississippi  Scheme.  The  name  of  a  commercial 
speculation  started  in  Paris  by  John  Law,  (q.  v.) 
in  1719.  It  consisted  of  a  banking  and  commercial  com¬ 
pany,  called  the  Western  Company,  Law  being  at  the 
head  of  each.  The  whole  province  of  Louisiana  was  put 
into  their  hands,  and  the  trade  with  China  and  the  East 
was  also  secured  to  them  by  royal  decree.  The  name 
was  then  changed  to  The  Company  of  the  Indies,  and  it 
became  in  time  the  monopolist  of  almost  the  entire 
financial  operations  of  France.  Shares  sold  at  enormous 
prices,  pay  being  taken  in  the  depreciated  paper  cur¬ 
rency  at  par.  The  issue  of  paper  money  by  this  bank 
at  one  time  reached  nearly  3,000,000,000  livres.  The 
Royal  Bank  was  incorporated  with  this  scheme  in  172n, 
and  a  decree  issued,  reducing  the  value  of  the  shares 
and  notes  one-half.  A  panic  ensued,  and  wide-spread 
ruin  and  bankruptcy  resulted.  Shares  originally  issued 
at  500  livres,  commanded  as  high  as  10,000  livres. 

llississip'pi,  one  of  the  S.  States  of  the  American 
Union,  between  30°  and  35°  N.  La.t.,  and  88°  and  91° 
W.  Lon  ,  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Tennessee;  having  E., 
Alabama;  W.,  Arkansas  and  Louisiana;  and  S.,  the  last- 
named  State,  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Length,  N.  to  S., 
335  m. ;  average  breadth,  about  150  m.  Area ,  47,156  sq 
m.,  or  30,179,840  acres,  with  a  coast-line  of  88  m.  on  the 
Mexican  Gulf.  Gen.  Desc.  The  surface  of  the  State  is 
generally  of  an  undulating  character;  it  is  level  in  some 
tracts,  but  nowhere  rises  into  mountains  or  hills  of  any 
altitude.  North  of  Lat.  31°  the  W.  boundary  is  wholly 
formed  by  the  Mississippi  River,  the  country  along 
which  is  a  continued  swamp,  occasionally  interspersed 
with  patches  sufficiently  elevated  to  admit  of  cultivation. 
From  this  low  plain  the  surface  gradually  rises  towards 
the  E.,  where  a  tract  of  moderately  high  land,  stretch¬ 
ing  from  S.W.  to  N.E.,  forms  the  water-shed  between 
the  rivers  joining  the  Mississippi  in  this  State,  and  those 
embouching  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  The  Mississippi 
bed  is  marked  by  two  ranges  of  bluffs,  irregularly  out¬ 
lined,  and  sometimes  approaching  the  river, overhanging 
it  in  cliffs  200  feet  high,  and  then  receding,  leaving  the 
intervening  space,  a  low,  flat  plain,  overflowed  by  annual 
freshets,  and  resulting  in  the  swampy  areas  before  men¬ 
tioned,  one  of  which,  extending  from  below  the  Yazoo 
River  to  Memphis,  Tenn.,  has  a  maximum  width  of  100 
m.,  and  occupies  a  superficies  of  700  sq.  m.  Owing  to 
the  frequent  inundations,  this  region,  forming  the  N.E. 
part  of  the  State,  is  mostly  prairie,  there  rarely  being 
found  a  tree  to  break  the  monotony  of  the  surface, 
which  is  level,  dotted  with  lagoons  and  marshes,  and 
irrigated  by  dull,  sluggish  streams.  The  soil  generally 
consists  of  a  dark,  heavy  loam,  highly  impregnated  with 
lime,  and  the  surface  is  covered  with  a  luxuriant  growth 
of  grass.  This  fertile  region  embraces  a  portion  of  the 
great  cotton-growing  belt  in  Alabama.  Various  kinds 
of  grain  grow  here,  and  yield  abundant  crops.  From 
Vicksburg,  along  the  Mississippi  River  line  to  the  S. 
limit  of  the  State,  the  lands  consist,  for  the  most  part, 
of  alluvial  bottoms,  extending  to  the  bluff-formation, 
which  in  some  places  closely  approaches  the  river,  over¬ 
hanging  it  in  cliffs  of  considerable  elevation.  The  coun¬ 
try  extending  back  from  these  bluffs  rises  imperceptibly 
higher  in  penetrating  the  interior  of  the  State,  and  finally 
spreads  into  extensive  plains,  intersected  by  numer¬ 
ous  streams.  The  surface  of  country  bordering  on  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico 
consists  of  a  sandy 
soil,  very  produc¬ 
tive,  but  little  ele¬ 
vated  above  the 
highest  tides,  and 
the  surface  to  the 
water's  edge  is 
covered  with  a 
heavy  growth  of 
magnolia,  white- 
pine,  and  live-oak, 
interspersed.  Ex¬ 
tensive  swamps 
are  found  at  the 
confluence  of  the 
Pearl  and  Pasca¬ 
goula  rivers, while 
the  country  inter¬ 
vening,  and  com¬ 
prising  the  valleys,  is  watered  by  numerous  small 
streams,  and  generally  level,  with  dry,  rich  soil,  pro¬ 
ducing  a  luxuriant  development  of  yellow-pine  and 
pasturage;  the  inure  elevated  portions  being  inter¬ 
mingled  with  lofty  canes.  Off  the  coast,  at  a  distance 
of  5  or  6  m.,  is  a  chain  of  low  islands,  or  keys,  covered 

a  with  pines  and  coarse  herbage,  at  one  of  which,  Ship 
Island,  there  is  a  good  harbor.  The  S.E.  section  of  the 
fitate  comprises  a  varied  soil  and  surface,  —  some  parts 
oeing  broken,  with  a  poor  soil,  while  others  are  fertile 
valleys.  It  is,  on  the  whole,  a  flue  grazing  region,  and 
cattle-rearing  forms  an  important  branch  of  industry. 
Some  cotton  is  produced ;  corn,  also,  and  the  minor 
kinds  of  cereals,  are  profitably  cultivated. — Rivers.  Next 
to  the  Mississippi,  the  Yazoo.  Pearl,  and  Pascagoula 
rivers  are  the  principal,  and  lie  wholly  within  the 
State ;  the  two  latter  emptying  into  the  Mexican  Gulf, 
while  the  Yazoo  and  Big  Black  have  their  outlets  in  the 
Mississippi.  The  Yazoo,  flowing  in  a  general  S.W.  di¬ 
rection,  has  an  entire  length  of  240  in.,  50  of  which  are 
navigable.  The  Pearl  and  Pascagoula  are  also  navi- 
tcable  to  a  considerable  distance  from  their  mouths. 


Pascagoula  is  the  only  tolerably  good  harbor  on  thej 
coast,  those  of  Mississippi  City,  Biloxi,  and  Shieldsboro 
being  too  shallow  for  purposes  of  practical  utility. — 
Clirn.  The  climate  of  M.  partakes  very  strongly  of  some 
of  the  characteristics  of  the  torrid  zone.  Its  winters, 
however,  like  those  of  Louisiana,  have  an  average  tem¬ 
perature  a  few  degrees  below  the  same  seasons  on  the 
Atlantic  coast,  in  the  same  parallels.  It  is,  generally, 
held  to  be,  on  the  whole,  a  healthier  State  than  Louisi¬ 
ana,  the  temperature  being  more  equable.  During  the 
summer  solstice,  however,  fevers  and  bilious  affections 
are  more  or  less  prevalent  in  all  parts  of  the  State. — 
Geol.  and  Min.  The  mineralogical  aspect  of  this  State 
is,  as  yet,  undeveloped.  Iron,  coal,  and  marble  have, 
so  far,  been  found,  but  only  in  small  quantities ;  the 
geological  character  of  the  bluffs  contiguous  to  the 
Mississippi  River  are,  however,  regarded  as  of  the  age 
of  the  Rhenish  loess,  consisting  of  beds  of  yellowish 
loam,  sand,  and  clay.  The  superficial  deposit  of  yellow 
silicious  marl  was  accumulated  just  prior  to  the  exist¬ 
ing  geological  period,  after  the  surface  had  received  its 
present  outline  by  erosion,  and  contains  numerous 
fresh-water  and  land-shells  identical  with  species  now 
living,  together  with  bones  of  extinct  mammalia,  min¬ 
gled  with  bones  of  species  still  existing.  This  forma¬ 
tion  is  superimposed  on  beds  of  the  Eocene  period,  which 
makes  its  appearance  at  the  foot  of  the  bluffs  near 
Vicksburg.  There  are  several  medicinal  springs  in  the 
State,  among  which  is  Cooper’s  Well,  in  Hinds  co.,  12 
m.  from  Jackson.  The  waters  of  this  spa  are  strongly 
impregnated  with  sulphur,  also  iron,  and  are  considered 
beneficial  in  cutaneous  and  intestinal  diseases.  Lauder¬ 
dale  Springs,  in  the  co.  of  that  name,  are  charged  with 
white  sulphur  and  chalybeate. —  Soil,  Agric.,  and  Veg. 
J*rod.  M.  is  essentially  an  agricultural  State.  The 
larger  proportion  of  the  soil  is  highly  fertile.  The  aver¬ 
age  fertility  of  the  State  is,  indeed,  of  a  very  advanced 
standard.  The  N.  and  central  valleys,  though  subject, 
in  places,  to  severe  sand-washing,  are  extremely  pro¬ 
ductive.  Excessive  cotton  culture  has,  nevertheless,  in 
some  degree,  impaired  the  soil  of  this  region,  which  is 
now  devoted,  in  general,  to  lighter  and  less  exhausting 
staples.  The  prairie  tracts  of  the  N.E.  portion  of  the 
State  possess  a  rich,  black,  adhesive  mould,  impregnated 
with  lime,  and  very  prolific  in  cotton  and  maize.  In 
the  S.E.  districts,  fruits  flourish  in  sandy  soil,  which, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  valleys,  is  not  sufficiently 
strong  to  support  the  heavier  crops.  The  greater  part 
of  the  surface  is  thickly  timbered;  oak,  hickory,  black- 
walnut,  maple,  and  pine,  being  the  principal  forest-trees. 
The  S.  part  of  the  State  abounds  in  yellow-pine  of  ma¬ 
tured  growth,  from  which  large  supplies  of  naval  stores 
are  obtained.  In  the  swamps  and  on  the  periodically 
overflowed  lands,  black-  and  white-cypress  occur;  the 
latter  being  an  excellent  description  of  lumber  for  do¬ 
mestic  purposes.  The  timber  in  the  N.  section  of  the 
State  is,  mainly,  oak  and  hickory  ;  and  the  other  species 
(besides  those  already  mentioned)  include  gum,  poplar, 
magnolia,  beech,  buckeye,  dogwood,  persimmon,  tulip, 
and  pawpaw.  The  pine  forests  in  the  S.  portion  of  the 
State  furnish  considerable  quantities  of  tar,  pitch,  and 
turpentine,  but  the  land  in  these  localities  does  not  pos¬ 
sess  any  especial  agricultural  capacity.  The  “  bottoms  ” 
of  the  Mississippi,  with  their  immeasurable  depths  of 
black  mould,  constitute,  “  par  excellence,”  the  most 
productive  lands  of  the  State.  Their  inexhaustible 
richness,  in  fact,  will  outlast  even  the  encroachments 
of  the  cotton-plant,  which  has  almost  absorbed  the  fer¬ 
tilizing  principles  of  the  soil  of  the  central  valleys.  The 
sugar-cane  grows  in  the  S  ,and  the  orange  on  the  lower 
banks  of  the  Pearl  and  Pascagoula  rivers ;  in  the  central 
region,  maize,  rice,  tobacco,  indigo,  figs,  grapes,  melons, 
and  sweet-potatoes,  attain  to  excellence;  while  apples 
and  pears  flourish  well  in  the  N.  Vegetables,  compris¬ 
ing  a  very  extensive  variety,  also  yield  an  ample  product. 
Among  the  field-crops,  cotton  has  been  the  ruling  sta¬ 
ple  for  many  years,  the  average  yield  comparing  favor¬ 
ably  with  any  State  in  the  Union.  The  soil  and  climate 
are  equally  well  adapted  to  the  culture  of  the  principal 
cereals,  which  are,  year  by  year,  becoming  a  more  im¬ 
portant  feature  of  husbandry  than  was  the  case  in  the 
period  anterior  to  the  Civil  War.  Among  other  agricul¬ 
tural  items  are,  hay,  clover,  and  grass-seed,  pulse,  flax 
and  flax-seed,  tobacco,  hops,  and  the  sugar-cane.  The 
grape  is  successfully  raised  in  most  localities.  Silk- 
culture  has  received  some  attention,  and  the  experi¬ 
ments,  though  on  a  limited  scale,  have  proved  satisfac¬ 
tory.  Tobacco  and  indigo  were,  primarily,  the  great  sta¬ 
ples  of  the  State.  These,  however,  gave  place  to  the 
growing  demand  for  cotton,  and,  until  the  outbreak  of 
the  late  war,  the  cultivation  of  the  latter  article  en¬ 
grossed,  by  far,  the  greater  portion  of  the  attention  of 
the  planter.  Most  estates  raise  enough  of  Indian  corn 
for  their  own  consumption,  and  rear  hogs  sufficient  to 
supply  them  with  pork-flesh.  Cattle  abound  in  such 
numbers  that  M.  has  been  often  called  tbe  “cow-coun¬ 
try.”  The  occasional  overflow  s  of  the  Mississippi  river, 
which  no  system  of  levees  yet  devised  seems  capable  of 
of  preventing  in  times  of  phenomenal  rise,  are  apt  to 
produce  great  loss  to  the  planters  on  the  bottom  lands, 
though  this  loss  is  in  a  measure  redeemed  by  the  depos¬ 
its  of  fertilizing  mud  made  by  the  subsiding  waters, 
which  effect  a  natural  fertilization  of  great  value  to  j 
the  soil.  That  of  the  spring  of  1897,  the  year  of  greatest  | 
rise  on  record,  and  which  persisted  long  into  the  grow-  ) 
ing  period,  is  said  to  have  repaid  the  injury  done  by  it 
through  its  utility  in  adding  to  the  fertility  of  the  soil. 
Since  the  close  of  the  Civil  War  there  has  been  a  very 
notable  increase  in  the  acreage  of  land  under  cultiva¬ 
tion  in  this  State,  and  in  the  value  of  farms  and  agri¬ 
cultural  implements,  as  also  in  the  yield  of  such  animal 


products  as  butter,  cheese,  honey,  wool,  and  meats,  j 
The  reorganization  of  the  system  of  field-labor  since 
the  days  of  slavery,  embracing  an  entire  revolution  in  j 
the  industrial  conditions  of  the  State,  has  had  its  re- 1 
pressive  effect  on  the  development  of  its  agricultural  j 
interests;  but  this  has  been  fairly  effected,  and  M.  is  j 
taking  rank  among  the  great  productive  communities 
of  the  United  States.  In  its  cotton  yield  this  State  I 
ranks  third  among  the  great  cotton  States  of  the 
South,  being  very  nearly  equal  to  Georgia  in  its  an¬ 
nual  yield,  and  largely  surpassed  only  by  Texas.  Its 
product  in  the  last  census  year  was  1,154,406  bales, 
those  of  Georgia  and  Texas  being  respectively  1,191,- 
919  and  1,470.353.  In  1895  its  yield  was  estimated  at 
1,200,000,  equal  to  that  of  Georgia,  while  Texas  had 
increased  to  3,114,000  bales.  In  cereal  crops  its  prin¬ 
cipal  product  is  that  of  Indian  corn,  to  which,  in  1895, 
an  area  of  2,277,036  acres  was  devoted,  with  a  yield  of 
35,977,169  bushels,  valued  at  $13,311,553.  The  yield  of 
oats  was  2,076,812  bushels,  and  that  of  wheat  only  37,- 
184,  grown  on  4,648  acres.  Though  adjoining  the  great 
sugar  State  of  Louisiana,  very  little  sugar-cane  is  grown, 
the  annual  product  being  less  than  10,000  pounds.  Of 
the  29,958,400  acres  of  the  State,  only  6,849,390  were 
under  cultivation  in  1890,  these  being  divided  into  144,- 
318  farms.  The  farms  embraced  also  10,723,157  acres 
of  unimproved  land,  making  a  total  of  17,572,547.  The 
size  of  farms  has  been  steadily  decreasing,  averaging 
370  acres  in  1860,  193  in  1870,  156  in  1880,  and  122  in 
1890,  thus  indicating  a  change  from  the  old  system  of 
large  plantations  to  one  of  small  farms.  The  value  of 
farm  lands  and  buildings  at  the  period  named  was 
$127,423,157  ;  of  implements  and  machinery,  $5,968,865; 
of  live  stock,  $33,936,435,  and  of  farm  products,  $73,342,- 
995.  As  regards  manufactures,  M.  manifests  little  ac¬ 
tivity,  being  considerably  below  the  neighboring  States 
of  Louisiana  and  Alabama.  In  1890  its  products  were 
valued  at  $18,705,8:14,  about  one-third  of  each  of  the 
other  States  named.  There  is,  however,  some  activity 
in  cotton  manufacture,  factories  being  located  at  Wes¬ 
son,  Columbus,  Natchez,  Enterprise,  Meridian,  Water 
Valley,  Carrollton,  and  Corinth.  Woodworking  fac¬ 
tories  exist  at  Jackson  and  Meridian. — Pol.  Ltiv.  The 
State  is  divided  into  75  counties,  as  follows: 


Adams, 

Grenada, 

Lowndes, 

Sharkey, 

Alcorn, 

Hancock, 

Madison, 

Simpson, 

Amite, 

Harrison, 

Marion, 

Smith, 

Attala, 

Hinds, 

Marshall, 

Sunflower, 

Benton, 

Holmes, 

Monroe, 

Tallahatchee, 

Bolivar, 

Issaquena, 

Montgomery, 

Tate, 

Calhoun, 

Itawamba, 

Neshoba, 

Tippah, 

Carroll, 

Jackson, 

Newton, 

Noxubee, 

Tishomingo, 

Chickasaw, 

Jasper, 

Tunica, 

Choctaw, 

Jefferson, 

Oktibbeha, 

Union. 

Claiborne, 

Jones, 

Panola, 

Warren, 

Clark, 

Kemper, 

Pearl  River, 

Washington, 

Clay, 

La  Fayette, 

Perry, 

Wayue, 

Coahoma, 

Lauderdale, 

Pike, 

Webster, 

Copiah, 

Lawrence, 

Pontotoc, 

Wilkinson, 

Covlugtou. 

Leake, 

Prentiss, 

Quitman, 

Winston, 

Dc  Soto, 

Leflore, 

Yalabusha, 

Franklin, 

Lee, 

Rankin, 

Yazoo. 

Greene, 

Lincoln, 

Scott, 

Cities  and  Towns.  The  principal  are  Natchez,  Jacksoa 
(State  cap.),  Vicksburg,  Columbus,  Aberdeen,  Holly 
Springs,  Canton,  Grenada,  Woudville,  Meridian,  Grand 
Gulf,  Yazoo  City,  Princeton,  Tallalula,  Greenville,  Boli¬ 
var,  Biloxi,  Pascagoula,  &c.  The  facilities  of  internal 
navigation  are  scarcely  less  extensive  and  valuable  thau 
those  of  Louisiana,  while  the  same  causes  have  retarded 
the  development  of  railroad  enterprise  in  that  State. — 
Govt.,  &c.  The  Constitution,  reconstructed  in  1870,  is 
based  upon  the  enactments  of  1817  and  amendments 
thereto.  The  right  to  vote  is  enjoyed  by  every  male 
of  21  years  of  age  who  is  a  citizen  of  the  U.  S.,  with 
the  usual  requirements  of  local  residence,  &o.  The 
legislature,  since  1877,  meets  biennially.  Senators  are 
elected  for  four  years  and  members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  for  two  years.  The  governor,  lieu¬ 
tenant-governor,  secretary  of  State,  treasurer,  audi¬ 
tor,  attorney-general,  and  superintendent  of  public 
instruction  are  all  elected  by  the  people  for  the  term 
of  four  years.  A  commissioner  of  agriculture  and 
immigration  is  elected  by  the  legislature,  also  for  four 
years — Judiciary.  Consists  of  a  Supreme  Court,  com¬ 
posed  of  three  judges,  appointed  by  the  governor  for 
nine  years.  This  court  has  appellate  jurisdiction  only, 
and  holds  session  twice  a  year,  at  Jackson.  The  State 
is  divided  into  15  judicial  districts,  each  with  a  judge 
appointed  for  four  years.  There  are  ulso  2u  chancery 
districts,  each  with  a  chancellor  appointed  for  four 
years.  Mississippi  has  seven  representatives  in  the 
U.  S.  Congress. —  Finances.  In  1890  the  total  indebted¬ 
ness  of  Mississippi  was  $0,011,347,  representing  a  sum 
of  $4.06  per  capita  of  population.  Of  this,  the  State  debt 
was  $3,503,009;  county  debt,  $1,230,299;  municipal  debt, 
$1,278,039.  In  this  respect  717.  ranks  low  among  the 
Southern  States. — Edtication.  The  public  schools  are 
maintained  4  months  annually  by  the  State,  but  giaded 
schools  are  maintained  for  10  months  of  each  year  by 
some  40  cities  and  towns.  There  are  separate  schools 
for  colored  pupils.  The  amended  Constitution  directs 
the  legislature  to  establish  free  schools,  open  to  all  the 
children,  and  also  marks  out  a  complete  system,  with 
Slate  and  county  superintendents,  authorization  of 
additional  taxes  for  educational  purposes,  <Scc.  There 
were  enrolled  in  1894  345,584  children,  with  an  average 
attendance  of  206,247,  somewhat  more  than  one-half 
being  colored.  The  principal  institutions  for  the 
higher  education  assisted  by  the  State  are  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Mississippi,  at  Oxford ;  an  agricultural  and 
mechanical  college,  at  Starkville ;  an  industrial  insti- 
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MISSISSIPPI 


Land  area, 

46,340  sq.  m. 

Water  area, 

470  sq.  m. 

Pop _ 1,289,600 

Male ....  649,687 
Female.  639,913 
Native  1,281.648 
Foreign . .  .7,952 
White...  544,851 
African  .742,559 

Chinese . 147 

Japanese . 7 

Indian _ 2,036 


COUNTIES. 

Adams . B  9 

Alcorn . G  2 

Amite . C  9 

Attala _ E  5 

Benton . F  2 

Bolivar . C  4 

Calhoun . F  4 

Carroll . E  5 

Chickasaw. .G  4 
Choctaw...  F  5 
Claiborne..  C  8 

Clarke . G  7 

Clay . .G  4 

Coahoma...  C  3 

Copiah _ D  8 

Covington..E  8 
De  Soto  ....  E  2 
Franklin ....C  9 

Greene . G  9 

Grenada  ....E  4 
Hancock  ...  F  10 

Harrison _ F  10 

Hinds _ D  7 

Holmes _ D  5 

Issaquena...  C  6 
Itawamba  ..H  3 
Jackson  ,___G  10 

Jasper _ F  7 

Jefferson ...  C  8 

Jones . F  8 

Kemper . G  6 

Lafayette  ..  F  3 
Lauderdale.  G  7 
Lawrence...E  8 

Leake . F  6 

Lee . G  3 

Leflore _ D  4 

Lincoln  ....  D  8 
Lowndes...  H  5 
Madison  ....E  6 

Marion . E  9 

Marshall _ F  2 

Monroe  ....  H  4 
Montgom¬ 
ery . E  5 

Neshoba.. __F  6 

Newton _ F  7 

Noxubee _ II  5 

Oktibbeha..  G  5 

Panola _ E  3 

Pearl  River. F  10 

Perry . F  9 

Pike . D  9 

Pontotoc  ...G  3 
Prentiss  _._.H  2 
uitman.._.D  3 

aiikin . E  7 

Scott . F  7 

Sharkey . C  6 

Simpson _ E  8 

Smith . F  8 

Sunflower.. D  4 
Tallahatchie  D  4 

Tate. . E  2 

Tippah . G  2 

Tishomingo  H  2 

Tunica . D  2 

Union . G  3 

Warren . C  7 

Washington  C  5 

Wayne . G  8 

Webster  ....F  4 
Wilkinson. .B  9 
Winston  ....F  5 
Yalobusha.  E  3 
Yazoo . D  6 


CHIEF  CITIES. 

Pop.  —  Thousands. 

13  Vicksburg  C  7 
11  Meridian. G  7 
10  Natchez.  B  8 
7  Greenville  B  5 
6  Jackson  ..  D  7 
5  Columbus  H  5 
3  Aberdeen. II  4 
3  YazooCityD  6 
3  Wesson  _.  D  8 
3  Water  Valley 

F  3 

3  WestPointH  4 
2  Grenada... E  4 
2  McComb.-D  9 
2  Holly  Springs 
F  2 

2  Brookhayen 

D  8 

2  Canton. ...D  6 
2  Corinth. ..II  2 
2  0kolona..G  3 
2  Bay  St.  Louis 
F  11 

2  MossPointH  11 
2  HazlehurstD  8 
2  Starkville.G  5 
2  Pass  Christian 
F  11 

2  Winona  ..  E  4 
2  Summit ..  D  9 


Miss.—cont'd. 

Pop.— Thousands. 

2  Macon  ....H  5 
2  Oxford...  F  3 

2  PortGibsonC  8 
1  Tupelo  ...  G  3 
1  Kosciusko  E  5 
1  Scranton.  H 11 
1  Durant ...  E  5 
1  HattiesburgF  9 
1  Ocean  Springs 

G  11 

1  Gloster _ C  9 

1  Enterprise  G  7 
1  Senatobia.E  2 
1  Lexington  E  5 
1  GreenwoodD  4 

1  Iuka . H  2 

1  Sardis  ....  E  3 
1  Crystal  Springs 
D  8 

1  Ellisville..F  8 

1  Woodville  B  9 

Pop.— Hundreds, 

9  Houston.. G  4 
9  Pearliugton 

F  11 

8  Brandon.. E  7 
8  Clarksdale  D  3 
7  Booneville  H  2 

7  Osyka . D  9 

7  Amory II  4 

7  Batesville.E  3 
7  Rodney  ...B  8 
7  Magnolia.. D  9 
7  Friars  Point  C  3 
6  Cleveland  .C  4 
6  Beauregard  D  8 
6  Hernando. E  2 
6  Shuqualak  G  6 
6  Pickens. ..E  6 
6Tchula....D  5 
6  Baldwyn..G  2 
6Shubuta_.G  8 
6  Nettleton.  H  3 

6  Ripley . G  2 

5  NewAlbanyF  3 
5  Forest ....  F  7 
5  Pontotoc.  G  3 
5  Mississippi 

City_.F  11 

5  Vaiden _ E  5 

5  Coldwater  E  2 
5  Ackerman  F  5 
5  CentervilleC  9 
5  Newton... F  7 
5  Raymond.  D  7 
5  Carrollton  E  4 
5  Leland  ....C  5 
5  Fayette...  B  8 
5  Coffeeville  E  4 
5  Verona.. ..G  3 
5  Waynesboro 

G  8 

4  Scooba _ H  6 

4  Eupora _ F  4 

4  Liberty....C  9 
4  BrookvilleH  5 
4  Charleston  E  3 
4  MayersvilleB  6 
4  Roiling  Fork 
C  6 

4  Quitman..  G  7 
4  Rosedale__C  4 
4  Areola  ....C  5 

4  Rienzi . H  2 

4  Utica _ C  7 

4  Goodman. E  6 
4  Logtowm.F  11 
4  Leota  Land¬ 
ing..  B  5 
4  Saltillo. ...G  3 

3  Marion  Sta.G  7 
3  Estabutchie 

F  9 

3  Duck  Hill. E  4 

3  Clinton _ D  7 

3  Hollandale  C  5 
3  Shannon.. G  3 
3  Waveland.E  11 
3  Oakland... E  3 
3  Pittsboro  _F  4 

3  Terry . D  7 

3  Carthage.. F  6 
3  LauderdaleH  6 
3  Columbia  .E  9 
3  Harriston  .C  8 
3  Burnsville  H  2 
3  Artesia...  G  5 
3  Bogue  Chitto 
D  9 

3  Courtland  E  3 
3  Guntown  _G  3 
3  Harrison  Sta. 

E  3 

3  Lyon . D  3 

3  Morton..  E  7 
3  Hickory  Flat 
F  2 

3  Purvis  ...  F  9 
3  JonestownD  3 

3  Fulton _ H  3 

3  DuncansbvB  6 
3  State  Line  H  9 
3  De  Soto...G  8 
3  Glen  Allan  C  5 
3Meadville.C  9 
3  Slate  Sprg.F  4 
3  VanCleaveG  10 

2  Indianola.C  5 
2  McCool  ...F  5 
2  De  Kalb...G  6 
2  Ft  Adams. R  9 
2  WashingtonB8 
2  PoplarvilleF  10 
2  Paulding.. G  7 

2  Flora _ D  6 

2  GainesvilleF  11 
2  Black  HawkE  5 
2Crawf-ord.H  5 


Miss.—cont’d. 

Pop.— Hundreds. 

2  Roxie . C  8 

2  Beulah  ....C  4 
2  HeidelbsrgG  8 

2  Sturgis _ G  5 

2  Caledonia. H  4 
2  Madison  Sta. 

D  7 

2  Shaw . C  4 

2  Blue  Moun¬ 
tain  . G  2 

2  CumberlandF4 
2  Raleigh... F  7 
2  Smithville  H  3 
2  Satartia ...  D  6 
2  Taylor  ....E  3 
2  Westville  .E  8 

2  West . E  5 

2  Olive  Branch 
E  2 

2  Tunica  ...  D  2 
2  Chester... F  5 

2  Lake . F  7 

2  Toccopola  F  3 

2  Belen . D  3 

2  Sharon _ E  6 

2  WallervilleG  3 
2Vosburg..G  8 
2  Big  Creek. F  4 
2  Tillatoba..E  4 
2  ToomsubaH  7 
2  Longtown  D  2 
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tute  and  college  at  Columbus  (for  white  girls) ;  a  col¬ 
lege  for  colored  youth,  at  Rodney,  and  a  normal  school 
fur  colored  pupils,  at  Holly  Springs.  There  are  alsn 
private  universities  and  colleges  for  both  white  and 
and  colored  youths,  a  large  number  of;bigh  schools 
and  academies,  an  institution  for  the  deaf  and  dumb 
and  one  for  the  blind  at  Jackson  :  also  a  lunatic  asylum. 
— History.  M.  was  first  settled  by  the  French  in  171f>,  and 
and  originally  formed  part  of  the  colony  of  Louisiana. 
In  1728  the  settlers  were  nearly  exterminated  bv  the 
Indians;  but,  receiving  a  reinforcement  of  French 
colonists  who  had  been  driven  out  of  Nova  Scotia  upon 
the  English  conquest  of  that  peninsula,  they  succeeded 
in  holding  and  extending  their  territory.  The  admir¬ 
able  agricultural  promise  of  the  country,  however,  soon 
began  to  attract  immigration  from  the  British  colonies 
on  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  and  they  succeeded  in  oust¬ 
ing  the  French ;  the  territory  was  in  1763  ceded  to 
Great  Britain.  After  being  organized  as  a  Territory  of 
the  United  States  in  1798,  it  was  admitted  to  the  Union 
as  a  Federal  State  Dec.  10, 1817.  In  1861  it  passed  an 
ordinance  of  secession,  took  a  prominent  part  in  the 
Civil  War,  and  finally,  in  January,  1869,  was  readmitted 
to  representation  in  Congress,  after  ratifying  the  15th 
amendment.  Amendments  to  the  State'  Constitution 
were  made  in  1875  and  in  1877;  at  the  latter,  sessions 
of  the  legislature  were  made  biennial.  Pop.  (18201 
75,448;  (1850)  605,948;  (1880)  1,131,597;  (1890)  1,289,- 
600,  of  whom  744,749  were  colored — being  the  largest 
number  in  any  State  except  Georgia;  (1897)  estimated 
at  1,525,000. 

M  ississi |>'|>|  City,  in  Mississippi,  a  post-village  of 
Harrison  co. 

Mississippi  (or  English)  River,  rises  in  La; 

Crosse  Lake,  British  N.  A  merica,  abt.  Lat.  55°  30'  N.,j 
Lon.  108°  W.,  and  enters  Hudson  Bay  at  Fort  Churchill. 
The  lower  part  is  commonly  called  Churchill  River. 
Length ,  abt.  630  m. 

Mis'sive,  a.  (Fr.,  from  Lat.  mitto,  missus,  to  send.] 
Expedited  or  sent,  or  such  as  may  be  sent ;  as,  a  letter 
missive.  —  Missile;  made  to  be  thrown,  hurled,  or  pro¬ 
jected. 

“Short,  and  more  short,  the  missive  weapons  fly."  —  Pryden. 

— n.  A  message  ;  a  letter  sent,  or  a  messenger;  a  despatch. 

Missolonglii,  ( me-so-lon'gi ,)  a  town  of  Greece,  nomar- 
chy  of  ,Etolia,  on  the  N.  shore  of  the  Gulf  of  Patras,  24 
m.  W.  of  Lepanto.  This  small  town  became  celebrated 
for  the  siege  it  sustained  against  the  Turks  during  the 
war  of  Greek  independence.  Here  Lord  Byron  died, 
April  17,  1824.  Pop.  4,000. 

Misson'ri,  a  river  of  N.  America,  and  by  far  the  largest 
tributary  of  the  Mississippi,  rises  in  two  branches  which 
collect  all  the  water  flowing  from  the  Rocky  Mountains 
between  42°  and  48°  N.  Lat.  The  most  N.  of  these 
sources,  or  the  Missouri  Proper,  rises  in  abt.  Lat.  45°  N., 
and  Lon.  110°  3<y  W.,  taking  an  E.  course,  inclining  to 
the  N.  for  abt.  620  m. ;  receiving  in  its  flow  many  con¬ 
siderable  affluents,  and  having  a  stupendous  fall  of  170 
feet, abt.  300  m.  from  its  source.  The  other  branch,  called 
the  Yellowstone  River,  rises  by  several  heads  between 
Lat.  42°  and  44°  N.,  and  after  a  N.N.E.  course  of  more 
than  900  m.,  joins  the  Missouri  proper  in  Lat.  48°  10', 
and  Lon.  104°  W. ;  where  its  stream  is  860  yards  wide. 
The  united  river  flows  hence  through  a  fine  open  prai¬ 
rie,  and  after  reachiug  its  utmost  N.  bend,  in  Lat.  4i° 
30',  curves  S.  past  Fort  Mandan.  maintaining  the  same 
course  to  the  confluence  of  White  River,  in  Lat.  43° 
N.,  below  which  it  takes  a  general  S.S.E.  course,  by 
Council  Bluffs,  to  the  junction  of  the  Kansas,  and  then 
runs  nearly  E.  to  its  union  with  the  Mississippi;  its  en¬ 
tire  length  from  the  source  of  the  Yellowstone  to  this 
point  being  3,130  m.  Its  largest  tributaries  are  the 
Platte,  Kansas,  and  Osage,  all  rising  on  the  E.  offsets  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  joining  the  M.  on  its  W. 
bank;  the  E  affluents,  except  the  Grand  River  and  Char¬ 
iton,  are  quite  inconsiderable.  The  navigation  of  the  M., 
from  the  Mississippi  to  the  Falls,  a  distance  of  2,575 
m.,  may  be  generally  deemed  good,  though  the  season 
be  short,  and  the  steamers  run  only  during  daylight. 
The  main  difficulties  of  navigation  arise  from  its  falling 
banks,  the  timber  imbedded  in  the  mud  of  its  channel, 
its  sand-bars  and  rapids,  and  the  rapidity  of  its  current, 
which  ranges  from  5  to  8  m.  .an  hour.  All  these  may 

•  ibe  overcome  by  using  the  necessary  precautions;  but 
Ihe  Falls  entirely  interrupt  the  navigation,  and  a  port¬ 
age  becomes  necessary  at  the  point  where,  for  abt.  2% 
im.,  the  M.  rushes  down  a  succession  of  tremendous 
■cataracts  and  rapids.  Above  the  Falls,  the  current  is 
frequently  impeded  by  shoals  and  rapids;  and  as  the 
river  issues  from  the  Rocky  Mountains,  its  banks  are 
■shut  in  on  both  sides  for  more  than  5  m.  by  rocks  rising 
perpendicularly  from  the  water's  edge  to  the  height 
of  nearly  1,200  feet,  forming  a  sublime  spectacle. 
This  stupendous  range  of  rocks  was  denominated  the 
“Gates  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.”  In  the  lower  parts 
•of  the  river  well-wooded  valleys  occur;  but  above  the 
Platte,  open  prairies  develop  themselves,  stretching  in¬ 
definitely  on  either  side  in  naked  grassy  plains,  forming 
the  home  of  buffaloes,  elks,  white  bears,  antelopes,  and 
mountain-sheep.  The  principal  places  on  its  banks  are 
Fort  Benton  in  Montana,  Yankton  in  Dakota,  Sioux  City 
and  Council  Bluffs  in  Iowa,  Omaha  in  Neb  ,  Atchison  and 
Leavenworth  in  Kan.,  and  St  Joseph,  Kansas  City,  Lex¬ 
ington,  Booueville,  Jefferson  City,  and  St.  Charles  in  Mo. 

Missou'ri,  one  of  the  W.  central  states  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Union,  lies  between  Lat.  36°  30'  and  40°  3n'  N.,  and 
Lon.89°and  95°30'  W.  Its  greatest  length  fiom  east  to 
west  is  318  m.,  and  its  maximum  width  280  m.,  compris¬ 
ing  a  total  area  of  65,350  sq.m.,  or  41,824,000  acres,  being 
equal  in  size  to  Virginia,  Connecticut,  and  West  Virginia 
combined,  or  to  Georgia  and  Massachusetts.  This  State. 


occupying  a  central  position  in  the  Union,  is  bounded 
by  Iowa  in  the  N.,  with  the  Mississippi  River  separating 
it  on  the  E.  from  Illinois,  Kentucky,  and  Tennessee ; 
Arkansas  forms  its  S.  frontier,  while  the  Indian  coun¬ 
try,  together  with  the  States  of  Kansas  and  Nebraska, 
constitute  its  limits  W.  —  Gen.  Peso.  M.  comprises  al¬ 
most  every  va¬ 
riety  of  surface 
except  the  ex¬ 
treme  mountain¬ 
ous.  The  Ozark 
Mountains  o  c- 
cupy  a  large  por¬ 
tion  of  the  in¬ 
terior  S.  of  the 
Missouri  River, 
extending  to  the 
S.W.  corner  of  the 
State ;  but  they 
are  rather  high 
hills  and  ridges 
than  positive 
mountains,  with 
prairies  interven¬ 
ing.  In  the  S.E. 
the  country  is 
low,  flat,  and  marshy.  W.  of  the  Ozark  the  surface 
spreads  out  with  broad  rolling  prairies,  extending  to 
the  western  boundary.  N.of  the  Missouri,  the  country 
attains  the  highest  altitude  in  the  N.W.,  gradually  in¬ 
clining  to  the  S.  and  E.  —  all  the  streams  flowing  S. 
The  divide  between  the  waters  emptying  into  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi  and  those  confluent  with  the  Missouri  from  the 
N.,  constitutes  an  elevated  plain,  and  is  traversed  by 
the  N.  Missouri  line  of  railroad.  Besides  these  general 
undulations  there  are  frequent  local  irregularities  of 
surface,  which  give  the  whole  area  its  rolling  character. 
The  numerous  water-courses  everywhere  intersecting 
the  country  have  worn  deep  valleys,  giving  some  places 
a  rough  and  broken  appearance.  The  general  surface 
is,  however,  level.  The  valleys  form  an  important  fea¬ 
ture  in  the  physical  structure  of  the  State,  and  exercise 
a  material  influence  upon  its  climate.  The  bottom 
lands  are  exceedingly  fertile,  and,  on  the  large  streams, 
vary  in  width  from  2  to  10  m.,  those  on  the  smaller 
streams  being  of  a  proportionate  width.  —  Rivers.  Be¬ 
sides  the  Mississippi,  which  for  500  m.  serves  as  the  E. 
limit  of  the  State,  another  principal  stream  is  the  Mis¬ 
souri,  forming  250  m.  of  its  W.  border,  and  separating 
it  from  Nebraska  and  the  N.E.  part  of  Kansas  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Kansas  River,  which,  then  trending  to  the 
E.,  flows  400  m.  through  the  central  section  of  the  coun¬ 
try  in  a  S  E.  direction  to  the  Mississippi.  In  the  E. 
part  the  rivers  flow  in  a  general  easterly  course  and 
unite  with  the  Mississippi,  the  largest  of  which  are  the 
Wiaconda,  North  Fabius,  South  Fabius,  Salt,  Au  Cuivre, 
and  Maramec.  In  the  S.  region,  the  streams  flow  S. 
into  Arkansas,  and  among  these  are  the  St.  Francis, 
Big  Black,  Currant,  Spring,  Eleven  Points,  White  River 
and  its  N.  fork,  and  James  River.  In  the  extreme  S.W. 
section  the  Elk  and  Spring  rivers  take  a  S.W.  course, 
uniting  with  Grand  River,  an  affluent  of  the  Arkansas. 
The  principal  branches  of  the  Missouri  from  the  S.  are 
the  Gasconade,  Osage,  and  La  Mine,  while  the  Platte, 
Chariton,  and  Grand  rivers  flow  from  the  N.,  and  are 
all  navigable  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year  by  light- 
draught  steamers.  Small  streams  and  excellent  springs 
are  found  in  various  localities  throughout  the  State. 
Water-power  is  abundant  on  nearly  every  stream,  but 
the  most  valuable  is  afforded  by  the  large  springs  so 
numerously  diffused  through  the  S.  part  of  the  State. — 
Geol.,  Min.,  die.  The  geological  structure  of  M.  presents 
a  wide  range  of  formations  and  systems,  including  a 
rich  endowment  of  mineral  wealth.  The  surface  de¬ 
posits  of  the  quaternary  system  are  well  developed,  and 
include  the  alluvial  bottom,  prairie,  bluff,  and  drift  for¬ 
mations,  constituting  the  principal  basis  of  the  soils  of 
the  State.  The  tertiary  system  embraces  the  beautiful 
variegated  sands,  clays,  shales,  and  iron  ores,  which 
prevail  in  the  S.E.  in  the  bluffs  from  a  short  distance 
below  Cape  Girardeau  to  the  Chalk  Bluffs  in  Arkansas; 
while  the  variegated  sandstone,  clays,  and  the  ruptured 
and  inclined  bed  of  hornstone  on  the  bluffs  above  Cape 
Girardeau  are  reckoned  as  belonging  to  the  cretaceous 
system.  The  carboniferous  system  is  made  up  of  the 
coal  measures,  Kaskaslcia,  encrinital,  St.  Louis,  and 
Archimedes  limestone,  and  ferruginous  sandstone.  The 
Devonian  system  is  represented  by  the  vermicular  and 
Oriskany  sandstones,  the  lithographic,  Onondaga,  and 
Chouteau  limestones,  and  Hamilton  shales.  The  Ni¬ 
agara  group,  Lower  Ilelderburg,  and  Cape  Girardeau 
limestones  occur  in  the  upper  Silurian  series,  while  the 
Hudson  River  group,  Trenton,  Black  River,  and  birds- 
eye  limestones,  both  alternating  formations  of  magne¬ 
sian  limestone  and  sandstone,  are  found  here  represent¬ 
ing  the  lower  Silurian  series.  Below  these  formations, 
a  series  of  metamorphosed  slates  occurs.  The  undula¬ 
tions  of  stratified  rocks  throughout  M.  are  very  gentle, 
approaching  to  an  horizontal  position.  Valuable  deposits 
of  coal  have  long  been  known  to  exist,  and  their  pro¬ 
gress  has  added  largely  to  the  progress  and  wealth  of 
the  State.  Estimates,  based  upon  the  results  of  geo¬ 
logical  reconnoissances,  place  the  area  of  the  coal-fields 
of  M.  at  26,887  sq.  m.,  falling  in  thirty-six  counties, 
principally  in  the  central  and  W.  sections.  The  extent 
of  these  deposits  is  estimated  at  130.000,000,000  tons. 
There  are  also  other  extensive  local  deposits  of  cannel 
and  other  bituminous  coals  in  several  counties  outside 
of  the  regularly  defined  coal-fields,  which  produce  some 
of  the  best  coal  in  the  State.  Iron  ores  of  the  best 
quality  exist  in  almost  inexhaustible  quantities,  of 


which  the  specular  oxide  ore  is  the  most  abundant. 
The  most  extensive  deposit  of  this  ore  is  at  Iron  Moun¬ 
tain  in  Iron  county.  It  is  estimated  that  this  moun¬ 
tain  will  yield  230,187,375  tons  above  the  valley,  and 
0, 000, 000  tons  to  each  foot  beneath  that  surface.  This 
ore  also  occurs  extensively  in  Dart,  Phelps,  Pulaski,  and 
other  counties.  Vast  deposits  of  silicions  specular  oxide 
of  iron  exist  in  Pilot  Knob,  abt.  6  m.  E.  of  Iron  Moun¬ 
tain,  where  it  has  been  mined  since  1847.  It  is  618  feet 
high,  covers  an  area  of  360  acres,  and  its  yield  is  esti¬ 
mated  at  13,972,773  tons  above  the  level  of  the  valley. 
Shepherd  Mountains,  1  m.  W.  of  Pilot  Knob,  contain 
vast  quantities  of  pure  specular  and  magnetic  oxides. 
Hematite  of  good  quality  occurs  in  large  quantities  in 
the  magnesian  limestone  rocks.  It  also  occurs  abun¬ 
dantly  in  the  ferruginous  sandstone  and  tertiary  rocks, 
but  generally  of  inferior  quality.  It  abounds,  too,  in 
Scott  and  Stoddard  counties,  and  the  counties  adjoining 
Iron  Mountain,  as  well  as  in  several  counties  in  the  w! 
part  of  the  State  south  of  the  Missouri;  large  quanti¬ 
ties  of  bog-ore  exist  in  the  swamp  districts  in  the  S.E, 
while  spathic  ore  is  found  everywhere  in  the  coal-mea¬ 
sure  rocks;  but  the  most  valuable  deposits  of  both  these 
ores  are  in  Scott  county.  Among  the  other  important 
minerals  found  in  this  State,  lead  is  perhaps  the  most 
abundant  and  valuable.  It  occurs  in  some  six  hundred 
localities,  embracing  31  counties.  The  principal  lead 
regions  are  the  counties  S.W.  of  St.  Louis,  in  the  valley 
of  the  Osage,  in  Jasper  and  Newton,  and  in  Webster, 
Christian,  and  Taney  cos.,  near  the  S.  boundary.  The 
whole  area  embracing  lead  deposits  in  workable  quanti¬ 
ties  includes  6,3  0  sq.  m,  while  the  lead-bearing  rocks 
absorb  an  area  of  16,000  sq.  m.  Copper  is  found  exten¬ 
sively  deposited,  being  most  abundant  near  La  Motte 
mines.  It  is  also  found  with  nickel,  manganese,  iron,  co¬ 
balt,  and  lead,  in  combinations  yielding  from  30  to  40  per 
cent,  of  ore.  Zinc  occurs  principally  in  theS.W.,  and  in 
the  lead  regions  chiefly  as  sulphurets,  carbonates,  cal- 
amites,  and  silicates,  but,  hitherto,  no  important  mining 
has  been  done.  It  is  represented  that  valuable  deposits 
of  tin  ore,  also,  have  lately  been  discovered.  Cobalt  and 
nickel  have  been  found  in  several  localities  in  consider¬ 
able  quantities,  and  peroxide  of  manganese  exists  in 
limited  extent  in  the  E.  part  of  the  State.  Silver  occurs 
in  several  places  in  juxtaposition  with  sulphuretof  lead, 
while  gold  has  been  found  in  small  quantities  in  a  few 
localities.  Antimony  and  saltpetre  have  also  been  dis¬ 
covered  in  different  places.  All  these  rich  mineral  de¬ 
posits  occur  in  close  connection  with  vast  quantities  of 
coal,  timber,  and  water.  The  entire  mining  system  of 
this  State  is  yet  comparatively  in  its  infancy,  but  will, 
of  course,  increase  with  the  expansion  of  settlements 
and  extension  of  facilities  for  communication  and  trans¬ 
portation.  Building  material  of  all  descriptions  abounds 
throughout  the  State,  including  vast  quantities  of  the 
most  valuable  timber,  an  extensive  variety  of  sandstone 
and  limestone,  and  materials  for  the  manufacture  of 
bricks  and  tiles.  There  are  also  several  beds  of  supe¬ 
rior  marble,  of  various  colors  and  textures,  in  different 
sections  of  the  State,  with  materials  for  paints  and 
cements. —  Clim.  The  climatic  character  of  M.  is  noted 
for  extremes  of  temperature.  In  the  winter  the  rivers 
are  often  frozen  so  as  to  admit  the  crossing  of  heavily 
loaded  vehicles,  while  in  summer  it  is  extremely  warm, 
its  enervating  effects  being  counteracted  by  a  very  dry, 
pure  atmosphere,  generally  favorable  to  health  and  lon¬ 
gevity.  — Soil,  Prod.,  and  Agric.  The  soils  include  an 
extensive  variety,  affording  facilities  for  a  remarkably 
varied  agriculture.  The  alluvial  regions  include  the 
high  and  low  bottoms,  swamp,  and  cypress  lands.  The 
high  bottoms  have  light,  deep,  porous,  silicious  soils, 
and  are  very  productive,  being  little  effected  by  the  wet 
and  dry  seasons.  These  lands  are  above  the  ordinary 
high-water  level,  and  embrace  nearly  one-eighth  of  the 
whole  area  of  the  State;  the  low  bottoms  differ  from 
the  high  bottoms  only  in  being  subject  to  inundation 
at  the  ordinary  rises  in  the  rivers,  which  occur  on  all 
the  streams,  but  principally  in  the  S.E.  The  soils  of 
the  swamp  localities  are  very  similar  in  composition  t* 
the  two  preceding  classes,  yet  differ  in  being  so  situated 
as  to  be  overflowed ;  while  the  cypress  lands  are  still 
lower,  and  are  covered  with  standing  water  during  a 
portion  of  the  year.  These  lands  are  principally  in  the 
S.E.  The  soil  is  exceedingly  rich,  supporting  a  luxu¬ 
riant  growth  of  vegetation.  The  greater  part  of  the 
swamps  may  be  made  available  for  agricultural  pur¬ 
poses  by  an  extensive  system  of  drainage ;  but  the 
cypress  swamps  are  generally  valuable  only  for  their 
superabundant  yield  of  timber.  The  uplands  possess  a 
greater  variety  of  soils  and  surface,  and  are  availablefor 
a  wider  range  of  agriculture.  Some  of  these  lands  are 
very  fertile,  and  susceptible  of  high  cultivation.  Con¬ 
siderable  portions,  particularly  in  the  S.  part  of  the 
State,  are  superiorly  adapted  to  fruit-culture.  Here  the 
grape  grows  in  perfection,  and  it  is  estimated  that  there 
are  15,000,000  acres  especially  suitable  to  vine  propaga¬ 
tion.  In  the  mountainous  region  there  are  rich  valley^ 
and  those  tracts  reported  as  inarable  are  clothed  with 
valuable  growths  of  white  pine.  The  marshes  of  the 
S.E.,  when  properly  drained,  will,  eventually,  consti¬ 
tute  the  prime  farming  lands  of  the  State.  The  river- 
bottoms  are  richly  timbered  with  oak,  elm,  ash,  hickory, 
cotton-wood,  linden,  and  black  and  white  walnut. 
Thinner  soils  throw  out  white  and  pine  oak,  and  are 
occasionally  draped  with  heavy  forests  of  yellow  pine, 
crab-apple,  pawpaw,  hazel,  and  wild  vines  of  sponta¬ 
neous  growth.  The  State  is  nearly  equally  divided  be¬ 
tween  prairie  and  woodland.  The  prairies  exhibit  an 
exuberant  growth  of  excellent,  nutritious,  native  grasses, 
which  also  exist  in  the  woodlands,  and,  also,  on  the 
uplands  and  hilly  slopes  in  the  S  part  of  the  State, 
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rendering  this  section  a  preeminently  excellent  grazing  I 
region.  The  truly  splendid  agricultural  capacities  of 
Jit.  are  naturally  attracting  increased  attention.  The 
great  staple  is  Indian  corn,  to  the  production  of  which 
the  rich  prairies  and  hot  summers  ot  M.  are  peculiarly 
adapted.  In  1895  its  crop  of  this  staple  aggregated 
2118,072,248  bushels,  being  only  surpassed  by  Iowa  and 
Illinois.  The  crop  of  wheat  Wits  18,499,968  bushels  and 
of  oats  30,547,699.  About  10,000,000  acres  were  devoted 
to  cereal  cultivation.  More  hemp  is  produced  in  this 
State  than  any  other,  with  the  exception  of  Kentucky. 
Other  crops  include  tobacco,  rice,  hay,  potatoes,  and 
fruits,  while  there  is  a  large  yield  of  wine,  honey,  wax, 
and  the  products  of  the  dairy.  Cotton  is  cultivated  in 
the  south,  though  not  largely.  The  yield  of  tobacco  was 
8,296,749  lbs.  In  1890  M.  possessed  238,043  farms, 
embracing  19,792,313  acres  of  cultivated  land,  and 
10,987,977  of  uncultivated  land ;  the  land,  fences,  and 
buildings  being  estimated  as  worth  $625,858,361  ; 
implements  and  machinery,  $21,830,719;  live  stock, 
$138,701,173;  farm  products,  $109,751,024.  In  brief. 
It  may  be  said  that  M.  holds  a  high  rank  as  an 
agricultural  state,  more  than  42,000,000  of  her  44,- 
000, (XX)  acres  being  devoted  to  agriculture  and  horti¬ 
culture,  while  nowhere  in  the  country  are  the  lands 
generally  richer  and  more  productive.  In  addition  to 
the  culture  of  the  soil,  grazing  has  received  much  atten¬ 
tion,  the  number  of  animals  having  largely  increased, 
with  the  exception  of  sheep.  Dressed  beef  and  pork  are 
shipped  in  large  and  rapidly  increasing  quantities  to 
home  and  foreign  markets.  In  addition  to  meat  pack¬ 
ing,  there  are  many  manufacturing  industries,  St. 
Louis  being  an  active  center  of  industrial  production. 
The  total  manufactured  products  of  the  State  in  1890 
aggregated  $324,561,993. — Minerals.  The  mineral  re¬ 
sources,  already  described,  are  very  great,  and  have 
been  to  some  extent  developed.  The  immense  deposits 
of  iron  ore  are  not  largely  worked,  mining  being  as  yet 
chiefly  confined  to  Iron  and  St.  Frangois  counties,  in 
the  southwest.  The  coal  yield  for  the  year  1895  was 
2,360,350  tons.  Many  other  products  are  mined,  though 
as  yet  the  vast  mineral  wealth  of  the  State  remains  in 
great  measure  undeveloped,  including,  in  addition  to  its 
coal  and  iron,  lead,  zinc,  copper,  cobalt,  nickel,  and 
fine  building  marbles,  granites,  and  limestones. — Com¬ 
merce.  The  Mississippi  offers  an  admirable  channel  for 
commerce,  and  the  export  of  breadstuffs  and  other 
products  from  St.  Louis  to  New  Orleans,  for  re-shipment 
to  Europe,  is  very  large.  The  State  occupies  a  most 
advantageous  position  with  reference  to  commerce, 
being  crossed  by  lines  of  inter-oceanic  railroads,  and 
others  converging  toward  St.  Louis,  the  commercial 
metropolis  of  the  Mississippi  valley,  while  the  great 
highway  of  trade  sweeping  along  its  eastern  boundary 
offers  ready  and  economical  transportation  for  its  agri¬ 
cultural  and  mineral  merchandise  to  the  best  markets, 
domestic  and  foreign.  To  conclude,  M.  offers  many 
inducements  and  advantages  to  immigrants  from  every 
quarter,  and  of  every  calling  and  condition  in  life.  To 
the  agriculturist  it  reveals  regions  of  superior  fertility, 
capable  of  growing  a  wide  range  of  the  choicest  pro¬ 
ducts — floral,  cereal,  and  promological— and  at  nominal 
rales,  with  ready  markets  accessible  to  all.  Totheminer 
it  presents  a  wide  range  of  valuable  mineral  productions, 
promising  a  rich  return  to  all  w'ell-directed  applications 
of  labor  and  capital.  And,  finally,  to  the  manufacturer 
it  offers  a  readily  available  proximity  to  vast  stores  of 
useful  minerals,  and  the  products  of  rural  industry, 
besides  fuel  and  timber  in  plenty  and  excellence. — Pol. 
Div.  The  State  is  divided  into  114  counties,  viz.: 


Adair, 

Dade, 

Linn, 

Ralls. 

Andrew, 

Dallas, 

Livingston, 

Randolph, 

Atchison, 

Daviess, 

McDonald, 

Ray, 

Audraiu( 

De  Kalb, 

Macon, 

Reynolds, 

Barry, 

Dent. 

Madison, 

Ripley, 

Rartou, 

Douglas, 

Marion, 

St.  Charles, 

Bates, 

Duukliu, 

Maries, 

St.  Clair, 

Benton, 

Franklin, 

Mercer, 

St.  Fraucois, 

Bollinger, 

Gasconade, 

Miller, 

St.  Genevieve, 

Boone, 

Gentry, 

Mississippi, 

St.  Louis, 

Buchanan, 

Greeue, 

Moniteau, 

Saline, 

Butler, 

Grundy, 

Monroe, 

Schuyler, 

Caldwell, 

Harrison, 

Montgomery, 

Scotland, 

Callaway, 

Henry, 

Morgan, 

Scott, 

Camden, 

Hickory, 

New  Madrid, 

Shannon, 

Cape  Girar¬ 

Holt, 

Newton, 

Shelby, 

deau, 

Howard, 

Nodaway, 

Stoddard, 

Carroll, 

Howell, 

Oregon, 

Stone, 

Carter, 

Iron, 

Osage, 

Sullivan, 

Cass, 

Jackson, 

Ozark, 

Taney, 

Cedar, 

Jasper, 

Pemiscot, 

Texas, 

Chariton, 

Jefferson, 

Perry, 

Vernon, 

Christian, 

Johnsou, 

Pettis, 

Warren, 

Clarke, 

Knox. 

Phelps, 

Washington, 

Clay, 

Laclede. 

Pike, 

Wayne, 

Clinton, 

La  Fayette, 

Platt, 

Webster, 

Cole. 

Lawrence, 

Polk. 

Worth, 

Cooper, 

Lewis, 

Pulaski, 

Wright. 

Crawford, 

Lincoln, 

Putnam, 

Cities  and  towns.  St.  Louis,  the  metropolis  of  M.,  with  a 
population  in  1897,  estimated  at  650, U0(l,  is  one  of  the 
greatest  manufacturing,  commercial,  and  railroad  cen¬ 
ters  of  thecountry.  No  lessactive,  tnough  on  a  smaller 
scale,  is  Kansas  City  (pop.  132,043).  Other  important 
urban  centers  include  Jefferson  City  (the  capital), 
St.  Joseph,  Springfield,  Hannibal,  Sedalia,  Chillicothe, 
Mexico,  Moberly,  Boonevllle,  Nevada,  Marshall,  Kirks- 
ville,  Carrollton,  Lexington,  and  Carthage. — Govt.  The 
legislature  consists  of  a  Senate  of  34  and  a  House  of 
Representatives  of  140  members,  both  being  elected  by 
male  citizens  21  years  of  age,  who  have  been  resident 
in  the  State  for  a  year  previous  to  the  time  of  election  ; 
but  the  electors  of  representatives  must  also  have 
resided  for  3  months  in  the  county  for  which  they  vote. 
The  senators  are  elected  for  4  years,  and  the  representa¬ 


tives  for  2;  the  General  Assembly  convenes  every  2 
years.  The  governor  and  lieutenant-governor  are  cho¬ 
sen  by  the  people  every  4  years,  and  are  not  again  eligi¬ 
ble  till  after  the  lapse  of  a  similar  period.  The  State  is 
divided  into  4  judicial  districts,  in  each  of  which  the 
Supreme  Court  sits  twice  a  year.  There  are  11  circuit 
courts,  exercising  civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction,  and  a 
superintending  control  over  the  county  courts.  The 
judges  are  nomiuated  by  the  governor,  and  confirmed  by 
the  Senate.  They  hold  office  for  8  years ;  but  are  remov¬ 
able  when  65  years  of  age,  or  through  malfeasance  of 
conduct. — Educ.  Education  in  M.  is  extensively  rami¬ 
fied  throughout  the  State.  One-sixteenth  of  the  land  of 
every  township  is  appropriated  by  Act  of  Congress 
for  the  support  of  primary  schools;  and  the  “Saline 
Fund,”  derived  from  the  sale  of  salt  springsand 
other  special  sources,  is  devoted  to  purposes  of  pub¬ 
lic  instruction.  The  General  Assembly  is  directed  to 
establish  and  maintain  free  schools,  and  permission  is 
given  to  raise,  by  local  taxation,  money  enough,  with 
the  sum  arising  from  the  distribution  of  the  school  fund, 
to  keep  the  scliools  4  months  in  the  year,  which  period 
of  service  is  requisite  to  entitle  the  town  to  a  share  of 
the  fund.  A  superintendent  and  Board  of  Education 
are  provided  for,  and  the  method  of  investing  the  school 
fund  directed.  Separate  schools  are  allotted  to  children 
of  African  descent ;  but  the  fund  is,  nevertheless,  appli¬ 
cable  for  all.  Ability  to  read  and  write  is  an  essential 
qualification  of  voters  in  this  State.  The  school  fund 
of  the  State  amounts  to  over  $12,000,000,  with  a  property 
in  school  houses  valued  at  as  much  more.  The  whole 
number  of  pupils  enrolled  is  nearly  706,010,  with  an 
average  attendance  of  about  475,000  and  15,000  teachers. 
In  addition  to  its  public  schools,  the  State  possesses  4 
normal  schools,  a  school  of  mines,  and  a  State  univer¬ 
sity.  All  public  schools  are  supported  by  State  appro¬ 
priations,  local  taxation,  and  interest  on  the  school  funds 
of  State,  counties,  and  townships,  the  burden  of  taxation 
being  reduced  by  the  fact  that  the  permanent  school 
fund  of  M.  is  larger  than  that  of  any  other  State  in  the 
Union.  The  State  system  of  education  is  supplemented 
by  various  private  institutions,  including  more  than  30 
academies,  seminaries,  denominational  colleges  and 
universities,  several  of  them  being  of  a  high  order  of 
excellence. — Finances.  The  total  State,  county,  muni¬ 
cipal,  and  school  district  debts  of  M.  aggregate 
$51,557,568 ;  of  which  the  State  debt  amounts  to 
$11,759,832 ;  county  debt,  $10,240,082 ;  municipal, 
$28,092,103;  and  school  district,  $1,465,551.  Of  the 
municipal  debt,  St.  Louis  is  credited  with  $20,647,711. — 
History.  De  Soto,  in  1541 — 42,  and  Marquette,  in  1673, 
were  the  first  to  visit  the  territory  of  M.,  in  which, 
at  the  beginuing  of  the  18th  century,  a  brisk  trade 
in  furs  and  peltries  between  the  French  and  the 
Indians  led  to  French  settlement  in  this  region.  St. 
Louis,  St.  Genevieve,  and  other  towns  were  founded  by 
the  French  about  the  middle  of  the  century,  but  in 
1762,  after  the  conquest  of  New  France  by  the  English, 
this  country  was  transferred  to  Spain.  It  was  restored 
to  France  in  1800,  and  purchased  by  the  U.  S.  in  1803, 
M.  becoming  part  of  the  District  of  Louisiana,  organ¬ 
ized  in  1805.  In  1812,  a  portion  of  Louisiana  was  set 
aside  as  the  Territory  of  M.,and  in  1821  it  was  admitted 
into  the  Union  as  a  State.  The  question  of  its  admis¬ 
sion  gave  rise  to  a  long  and  bitter  political  controversy 
in  the  halls  of  Congress,  the  South  wishing  to  make  of 
it  a  slave  State  and  the  North  vigorously  resisting. 
The  dispute  was  at  length  settled  by  a  compromise 
offered  by  Henry  Clay,  to  the  effect  that  slavery  should 
be  permitted  in  M.,  but  forever  excluded  from  all  othei 
parts  of  the  Louisiana  purchase  N.  of  Lat.  36°  30'. 
This  was  the  famous  “Missouri  Compromise”  (q.  v.): 
In  1836,  M.  was  reduced  from  its  Territorial  to  its  present 
State  limits.  On  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  the 
people  of  M.  were  divided  in  sentiment,  and  both  sides 
took  up  arms.  Many  conflicts  took  place  in  the  State, 
but  the  activity  of  the  Union  party  saved  it  lrom  seces¬ 
sion.  During  the  war  109,000  men  were  furnished  by 
this  State  to  the  Union  army,  and  about  three-fourths 
this  number  to  the  Confederate.  After  the  war  bitter 
feeling  soon  died  away,  improvements  began,  and  the 
State  entered  upon  a  career  of  prosperity  which  has 
since  continued.  Pop.  (1890)  2,679,084;  (1897)  estimated 
at  3,356,000. 

M  i ssou' r i ,  in  Illinois ,  a  township  of  Brown  co. 

.Missouri  City,  in  Missouri,  a  post-town  of  Clay  co., 
on  the  Wabash  R.R.,  20  m.  E.  by  N.  of  Kansas  City; 
a  prosperous  community,  located  in  the  midst  of  a  pro¬ 
ductive  agricultural  country.  Pop.  (1897)  550. 

Missouri  Compromise.  (Am.  Pol.)  A  term  given, 
to  a  compromise  under  an  act  of  Congress  passed  Feb., 
1821,  at  which  time  Missouri  was  admitted  into  the 
Union  as  a  slave  State,  declaring  that  all  territory  W. 
of  Missouri  and  N.  of  Lat.  36°  30'  (the  S.  boundary  of 
Missouri)  should  forever  be  free  from  slavery.  This 
compromise  was  virtually. repealed  in  1854,  when  terri¬ 
torial  governments  were  established  for  Kansas  and 
Nebraska.  Thus  commenced  the  “Kansas”  troubles. 

Misspeak',  v.  n.  To  err  or  blunder  in  speaking. 

— v.  a.  To  utter  wrongly  or  imperfectly 

Misspell',  v.  a.  To  write  or  utter  with  wrong  letters. 

Misspell'! njj.  Incorrect  spelling;  false  orthography. 

Misspend',  v.  a.  (imp.  and  pp.  misspent.)  To  spend 
amiss  ;  to  waste  ;  to  squander  ;  to  consume  to  no  pur¬ 
pose,  or  to  a  bad  one ;  as,  a  misspent  life. 

Misspend'er.  «.  One  who  squanders;  one  who  con¬ 
sumes  improperly. 

Misstate',  v.  a.  To  state  wrongly ;  to  make  an  erro¬ 
neous  representation  of  facts  ;  to  misrepresent. 

Misstate'meut,  n.  A  wrong  statement;  an  erro¬ 
neous  representation,  verbal  or  written. 


Misstayetl',  (mis-stad',)  a.  (Naut.)  Having  mlssei? 
stays,  as  a  ship. 

Misstep',  ».  A  wrong  step  ;  a  false  step  or  undertaking. 

— v.  n.  To  make  a  false  or  wrong  step. 

Missuggestion,  (-suj-jest'yun,)  n.  An  evil  iutima- 
tion;  a  wrong  insinuation  or  suggestion. 

Missumma'tion,  n.  A  wrong  summation. 

Misswear',  v.  n.  To  swear  falsely. 

Mis'sy,  n.  (Min.)  See  Misy. 

Mist,  n.  [A.  S.,  Du.,  and  Sw.  mist.]  That  which  par¬ 
tially  darkens,  dims,  or  obscures  the  sight  or  light;  any¬ 
thing  which  darkens  or  obscures. 

— Water  falling  in  very  numerous,  but  fine  and  almost 
imperceptible  drops ;  mizzle;  thin  rain. 

(Meteor.)  The  vapor  of  water  rendered  visible  by  the 
lowering  of  the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere.  At 
ordinary  temperatures,  at  all  times,  water  is  rising  iuto 
the  air  in  the  state  of  vapor ;  and  when  the  air  is  of  the 
same  or  a  higher  state  of  temperature,  it  is  invisible. 
The  sole  cause  of  the  evaporation  of  water  is  heat ;  the- 
amount  of  vapor  produced  is  consequently  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  temperature ;  and  it  therefore  follows  that 
there  is  more  water-vapor  in  the  air  in  summer  than  in 
winter,  and  in  hot  countries  than  in  temperate  climates. 
As  the  quantity  of  vapor  which  the  atmosphere  will 
contain  at  any  given  temperature  is  limited,  whenever 
that  quantity  approaches  the  point  of  saturation,  a 
slight  reduction  in  temperature  produces  mist,  while  a 
further  reduction  converts  the  vapor  into  rain.  When 
the  mist  is  very  dense,  it  is  generally  called  a  fog. 
When  the  vapors  in  the  upper  portion  of  the  atmos¬ 
phere  are  condensed  aud  become  visible,  they  are  called 
clouds. 

Mist,  v.  a.  To  cloud;  to  cover  with  vapor  or  steam. 

— v.  n.  To  rain  in  almost  imperceptible  drops. 

Mistak'able,  a.  That  may  be  mistaken. 

Mistake',  v.  a.  To  take  wrongly ;  to  conceive  or  under¬ 
stand  erroneously  ;  to  misunderstand  or  misapprehend. 

— To  take,  as  one  thing  or  person  for  another. 

— v.  n.  To  err  in  opinion  or  judgment. 

— ii.  An  error  in  opinion  or  judgment;  an  error  of  any 
kind,  as  of  fact,  statement,  or  computation  ;  misconcep¬ 
tion;  misapprehension;  blunder;  slip;  oversight. 

(Law.)  The  law  carefully  distinguishes  between  mis¬ 
takes  of  law  and  mistakes  of  fact.  As  regards  the- 
former,  it  is  an  ancient  and  well-known  maxim,  igimran- 
tia  legis  neminem  excusat  (ignorance  of  the  law  excuses- 
no  one).  To  this  rule,  however,  there  are  some  im¬ 
portant  qualifications ;  thus,  if  a  person  ignorant  of  a. 
settled  principle  of  law  is  induced  to  give  up  a  right  or 
a  position  of  his  indisputable  property,  equity  will  step, 
in  and  protect  him.  In  general,  too,  equity  will  grant 
relief  against  an  act  done  under  a  mistake  or  ignorance 
of  a  material  fact,  i.  e.,  a  fact  essential  to  the  character 
of  the  act.  Obvious  mistakes  in  a  will  or  other  deed 
will  be  rectified  or  supplied  in  equity  when  they  are- 
apparent  on  its  face,  or  may  be  made  out  on  a  due  con¬ 
struction  of  its  terms.  In  criminal  cases,  a  mistake  of 
fact  is  an  excuse,  as  where  a  man  intending  to  do  a 
lawful  act,  does  one  which  is  not  lawful ;  but  it  must  be 
an  ignorance  or  mistake  of  fact,  and  not  an  error  in 
point  of  law. 

Mistak'en.  a.  Erroneous;  incorrect. 

Mistak'enly,  adv.  By  mistake. 

Mista  ken  l*oint,  forms  the  S.E.  extremity  of  New¬ 
foundland,  abt.  65  m.  S.S.W.  of  St.  John’s. 

Mistak'er,  n.  One  who  mistakes. 

Mistaking;,  n.  A  mistake;  an  error. 

Mistak'ing'ly,  adv.  Erroneously;  falsely. 

Mistassin'nie,  or  Mistissin'ny.  a  lake  of  British  N. 
America,  in  Lat.  61°  N.,  Lon.  72°  W.  It  is  abt.  60  m.in 
length  by  an  average  breadth  of  20  m.  It  contains 
several  large  islands,  and  communicates  with  James 
Bay  (of  Hudson  Bay)  by  Rupert  River. 

Mislead!',  v.  a.  To  teach  wrong;  to  instruct  errone¬ 
ously. 

Mistell',  v.  a.  To  tell  unfaithfully  or  inaccurately. 

Mistem'|>er.  v.  a.  To  temper  ill ;  to  disorder. 

Mis'ter.  n.  Sir;  master;  —  a  title  given  to  any  adult 
male,  and  usually  written  Mr. 

Misterin',  v.  a.  To  term  erroneously. 

Mist'fnl,  a.  Obscure,  or  clouded  with  mist. 

Misthrive',  v.  n.  To  thrive  ill  or  poorly. 

Misttirow',  u.  a.  To  throw'  or  cast  wrongly. 

Mis  tic,  n.  (Naut.)  A  kind  of  boat ;  a  mystic. 

Mist'ily,  adv.  With  mist;  darkly;  obscurely. 

Mistime',  v.  a.  To  time  wrongly ;  not  to  adapt  to  the 
time. 

— v.  n.  To  neglect  the  proper  time. 

Mist'iness,  n.  A  state  of  being  misty  ;  a  state  of  thick 
rain  in  very  small  drops. 

Misti'tle,  r.  a.  To  call  by  a  wrong  title  or  name. 

Mistle,  (miz'l,)  v.  n.  To  rain  in  very  fine  drops. 

Mistletoe,  Misletoe,  and  Misseltoe,  (miz’l-to.)  n. 
[A.  S .  mistelta.]  (Hot.)  See  Viscum. 

Mi  strain',  v.  a.  To  educate  or  train  improperly. 

Mis'tral,  n.  fFr.]  A  cold  north  wind,  which,  blowing 
from  the  Alps,  forms  one  of  the  scourges  of  Provence 
and  the  valley  of  the  Rhine.  It  blows  with  great  vio¬ 
lence  during  the  winter  and  spring  months. 

Mistranslate',  v.  a.  To  translate  erroneously. 

Mistransla'tion,  n.  An  erroneous  translation  or 
version. 

Mistread'ing;,  n.  Wrong  treading;  misconduct. 

Mistreat',  v.  a.  To  abuse  ;  to  treat  ill. 

Mistreat'nient.  n.  Abuse;  unkind  treatment. 

Mis'tress,  «.  [Fr.  maitresse ;  Lat.  magistra,  from, 
magister,  master.]  The  female  head  of  a  family.  —  She 
that  governs  ;  a  sovereign  ;  she  who  commands,  or  has 
possession  and  sovereignty ;  a  female  teacher ;  an  in¬ 
structress  of  a  school. —  A  female  who  is  well  skillet? 


[Missouri.] 


MISSOURI 


Land  area, 

68,735  sq.  m. 

\V ater  area, 

680sq.  ni. 

Pop . 2,679,181 

Male...  1,885  238 
F  emalel.293,946 
Native  2,414,315 
Foreign  234,869 
White  .2,528,458 
Atrican  150,181 
Chinese  ....409 

Japanese . 6 

Indian . 127 


COUNTIES. 


Andrew  .... 

B 

3 

Atchison ... 

A 

2 

Audrain  ... 

.C 

9 

Barry . 

II 

5 

Barton . 

F 

4 

Bates . 

K 

4 

Benton  .... 

.E 

6 

Bollinger  .. 

G  12 

Boone . 

D 

8 

Buchanan  . 

.  B 

3 

Butler _ 

II 

12 

Caldwell ... 

B 

4 

Callaway  .. 

.1) 

9 

Camden _ 

E 

7 

Cape  Girar- 

ueau . 

.G  13 

Carroll _ 

.  C 

5 

carter . 

.11  11 

Cass . 

I) 

4 

Cedar . 

K 

5 

Chariton... 

.15 

6 

Christian  .. 

11 

0 

City  of  St. 

Louis .... 

.1)  12 

Clark . 

.A 

9 

clay . 

C 

4 

Clinton _ 

B 

4 

Cole . 

1) 

8 

Cooper _ 

l> 

7 

Crawford.. 

.F 

10 

Dade . 

G 

5 

Dallas . 

F 

G 

Daviess  .... 

.  B 

4 

Dekalb  .... 

B 

4 

Dent . . 

F 

10 

Douglas  ... 

.11 

8 

Dunklin ... 

.  E  14 

Franklin  .. 

.E  10 

Gasconade. 

.E  10 

Gentry  .... 

.A 

4 

Greene  .... 

.G 

G 

Grundv  .... 

A 

5 

Harrison  .. 

.A 

4 

Henry . 

F, 

5 

Hickory  ... 

.F 

6 

Holt  . . 

.A 

2 

Howard.... 

C 

7 

Howell .... 

M 

9 

Iron . 

F 

11 

Jackson ... 

.D 

4 

Jasper . 

G 

4 

Jefferson  . 

F 

11 

Johnson  ... 

.D 

5 

Knox . 

A 

8 

Laclede.... 

F 

7 

Lafayette.. 

.C 

5 

Lawrence . 

.G 

5 

Lewis . 

A 

9 

Lincoln  ... 

.  C 

10 

Linn . 

B 

6 

Livingston 

.B 

5 

McDonald. 

.11 

4 

Macon . 

.B 

7 

Madison ... 

.G 

12 

Maries . 

F 

9 

Marion _ 

.  B 

9 

Mercer  .... 

.A 

5 

Miller . 

F 

8 

Mississippi 

.11 

14 

Moniteau .. 

.1) 

7 

Monroe  .... 

.  C 

8 

Montgom¬ 
ery . D  10 

Morgan  ....  E  7 
New  MadridH  13 
Newton  ....H  4 
Nodaway  ..A  3 

Oregon . H  10 

Osage . E  9 

Ozark . H  8 

Pemiscot. ..E  15 

Perry . F  13 

Pettis . D  6 

Phelps . F  9 

Pike . C  10 

Platte . C  3 

Polk . F  6 

Pulaski . F  8 

Putnam . A  6 

Kalis . C  9 

Randolph..  C  7 

Ray . C  4 

Reynolds  ...G  11 

Ripley . H  11 

Saline . C  6 

Schuyler.. ..A  7 
Scotland... A  8 

Scott . G  13 

Shannon.  .G  10 

Shelby . B  8 

St.  Charles  D  11 

St.  Clair _ E  5 

St.  Francois  F  12 
Ste.  Gene¬ 
vieve  . F  12 

St.  Louis _ D  12 

Stoddard  ...H  13 

Stone _ II  6 

Sullivan _ A  6 

Taney . .H  6 


Mi  UNO  it ri —con  t'ti 

COUNTIES. 

Texas . G  9 

Vernon _  K  4 

Warren _ It  10 

Washington  F  ii 

Wayne _ G  12 

Webster.  .G  7 

Worth _ A  4 

Wright  ,  G  8 


CHIEF  CITIES. 


Fop.— Thousands. 

452  St. Louis  T)  12 
133  Kansas  Citv 
C  3 

52  St.  .Joseph  B  3 
22  Springfield 

Ot  6 

14  Sedalia  ...I)  6 
13  Hannibal  B  10 
10  Joplin  __._G  3 
8  Moberly  _..C  8 
8  Carthage  ,.G  4 
7  Nevada  ...,F  4 
7  Jefferson  Citv 
D'  8 

6  Independence 
C  4 

6  St.ClmrlcsD  11 
6  Chillicothe  B  6 
5  Louisiana. C  10 
5  Webb  City.G  4 
5  Trenton  ...A  5 

5  Mexico . ('  9 

5  Clinton  ....  E  5 
5  Warrensburg 
1)  5 

5  Brookfield  B  6 
5  Lexington  _C  5 

4  Fulton . D  9 

4  Cape  Girar¬ 
deau..  G  14 
4  Marshall  ...C  6 
4  Boonville..D  7 
4  Maryville.. A  3 
4  Rich  Hill..  E  4 
4  Columbia.  . L)  8 
4  I)e  Soto.._E  11 
4  Carrollton.C  5 
4  Bonne  Terre 
F  11 

4  Kirksville  .A  7 

3  Aurora _ H  5 

3  Macon _ B  7 

3  Cameron. . .B  4 
3  Richmond  _C  5 
3  Carterville  G  4 

3  Lamar _ 64 

3  Butler _ E  4 

3  Washington 

I)  10 

3  Liberty _ C  4 

3  Holden _ D  5 

3  Palmyra ...B 9 
.3  Pierce  City  H  5 

2  Slater  . . C  6 

2  Higginsville 

C  5 

2  Fayette  _...C  7 

2  Canton _ A  10 

2  Lebanon... F  7 
2  Pleasant  Hill 
D  4 

2  Montgomery 
City..D  10 
2  Neosho  . . .  II  4 
2  Poplar  Bluff 

H  12 

2  W.  Plains.. II  9 
2  Stanberry  .A  3 
2  Excelsior 


Springs.. C  4 
2  Marceline  .  I?  7 
2  Huntsville  .C  7 
2  Monroe  City 
B  9 

2  Glasgow  ...C  7 
2  Memphis  . .  A  8 
2  Kirkwood  D  12 
2  California  .07 
2  Brunswick. C  6 

2  Monett _ H  5 

2  Shelbina  ...B  9 
2  Salisbury  . .  C  7 
2  Harrisonville 
D  4 

2  Hamilton..  B  5 
2  Plattsburg.B  4 

2  Rolla . F  9 

2  St.  Gene¬ 
vieve..  F  12 
2  Bowling 

Green.  _C  10 
2  Eldorado 

Springs.. F  4 
2  Willow 


Springs. .G  9 

1  Gallatin _ B4 

1  Paris . C  9 

1  Bolivar _ F  6 

1  Edina . A  8 

1  Windsor. ..D  5 
1  Kahoka_...A  9 
1  Hermann.. I)  9 
1  Princeton  .A  6 
1  Farmington 

F  12 

1  Charleston 

H  14 

1  Ash  Grove. G  6 

1  Festus _ E  12 

1  Albany  ....A  4 

1  Salem . F 10 

1  Savannah.. B  3 
1  Centralia . .  C  8 

1  Odessa _ D  5 

1  LaGrange  A  10 


Missouri -con  I'd 
Pop.— Thousands. 

1  Milan . A  6 

1  Versailles  .  E  7 
1  Mound  Citv  A  2 
1  New  Madrid 

11  II 

1  ClarksvilleC  10 
I  Pacific.  .  K  II 
1  Belleville. .G  3 
1  Sareoxie.  .G  4 
1  La  Plata  .  ..B8 
1  Marionville 

G  5 

I  Tarkio..  A  2 

1  Oorder . C  5 

1  Thayer _ II  9 

I  Wellsville.C  Id 
1  Sweet  Springs 
I)  6 

1  Weston _ C3 

I  Unionville.A  7 
1  Bethany  ...A  5 
1  Crystal  City 

E  12 

I  Deepwater  E  5 

1  Seneca _ H  3 

1  Florisant  .1)  12 

1  Higbee _ C  8 

1  Lathrop _ B  4 

1  Appleton 

City. .E  5 
1  Clarence. _.B  8 
1  Norborne..C  5 
1  Greenfield. G  5 
1  Osceola.... E  5 

1  Belton . D  4 

l  Marshfield. G  7 
1  Vandalia. .  C  9 

1  Troy . I)  10 

1  Ironton  ...F 11 
1  Westport  .  ,C  3 

Pop.— Hundrsds. 

9  Oregon  ....A3 
9  Malden  ...H  13 
9  Jackson  ..G  13 
9  Rockport  ..A  2 
9  Frederick- 

town..F  12 

9  Bevier _ B  7 

9  Perry  ville  F  13 

9  Buffalo _ F  6 

9  Knobnoster 

D  5 

9  Mendota...  A  7 
9  Knob  Lick  F 12 
8  Schell  City.E  4 
8  Hopkins... A  3 
8  Bismarck. F  11 
8  Mountain 

Grove  .G  8 
8  Piedmont. G  II 
8  Waverly  . .  C  6 
8  Keytesville  C  7 
8  Linneus....B  6 
8  Lancaster  _A  8 

8  Dexter _ H  13 

8  Humansville 

F  5 

8  Jamesport.B  5 
8  Mt.  Vernon  G  5 
8  Golden  City 

G  4 

8  Chamois.. _D  9 
8  Parkville  ._C  3 
8  New  Haven 

D  10 

8  Breckenridge 
B  5 

8  Pilot  Knob 

F  11 

8  Clarksburg 

D  7 

7  Maysville  __B  4 
7  Concordia  .1)  5 
7  Sturgeon  ..  C  8 

7  Bucklin _ B  7 

7  Burlington 

Je.  ..AS 


MITC 


MITH 


MITT 


2075. 


in  anything.  —  A  woman  beloved  and  courted  ;  a  sweet¬ 
heart. —  A  woman  kept  as  a  concubine.  —  Madam;  —  a 
term  generally  abbreviated  Mrs.  in  writing. 
Mistri'al,  n.  {Law.)  A  trial  which  is  erroneous  on 
account  of  some  defect  in  the  persons  trying;  as  if  the 
jury  come  from  the  wrong  county,  or  because  there  was 
no  issue  formed,  as  if  no  plea  be  entered,  or  some  other 
defect  of  jurisdiction. 

Mistrust',  n.  Want  of  confidence  or  trust ;  suspicion. 
— r.  a.  To  distrust ;  to  suspect ;  to  doubt ;  to  regard  with 
jealousy  or  suspicion. 

Mistrust'er,  n.  A  suspicious  person;  a  person  who 
mistrusts. 

Mistriist'tul,  a.  Diffident;  doubtful;  suspicious. 
Mistrust't'ully,  adn.  With  suspicion;  with  mistrust. 
Mist  rust '(ill  nrss,  n.  Diffidence  ;  doubt;  suspicion. 
Mist rust'iuifly,  adv.  With  suspicion  or  mistrust. 
Mistrust!  ess,  a.  Confident;  unsuspecting;  uncon¬ 
scious. 

)  Mist uue',  v.  a.  To  tune  wrong;  to  put  out  of  tune  or 
confuse. 

Mistu'ra,  n.  [hat.,  from  misceo ,  miscere,  to  mix.] 
(Mai  )  A  mingled  compound,  in  which  different  ingre¬ 
dients  are  contained  in  a  liquid  state  ;  it  is  also  under¬ 
stood  to  mean  a  liquid  medicine,  which  contains  very 
active  substances,  and  can  only  be  administered  by 
drops. 

Mistll'tor,  a.  To  teach  amiss;  to  instruct  improperly. 
Mist'y,  a.  Overspread  with  mist;  filled  with  very 
minute  drops  of  rain. 

—Dim;  obscure;  clouded. 

Misunderstand',  v.  a.  To  misconceive  ;  to  mistake  ; 
to  take  in  a  wrong  sense. 

Misunderstand'er,  n.  A  person  who  misunder 
stands. 

Misunderstand'!  uj;'.  n.  Misconception;  misappre¬ 
hension;  mistake  of  meaning ;  error. 

Disagreement  difference  ;  dissension. 

Misura'to,  a.  [It. ]  In  measured  or  strict  time. 
Misusa^e,  ( mis-yuz'ej .)  n.  Abuse;  ill  usage;  bad 
treatment. 

Misuse,  (mis-yuz',)  v.  a.  To  treat  or  use  improperly; 
to  use  to  a  bad  purpose  ;  to  misapply.  —  To  treat  ill  or 
unkindly;  to  maltreat;  to  abuse. 

— n.  Improper  use;  employment  to  a  bad  purpose;  wrong 
application;  misapplication;  erroneous  use. — Abuse; 
ill  treatment. 

Misuse'ment,  n.  The  same  as  Misuse. 

Misus  er,  n.  A  person  who  misuses. 

(Law.)  The  abuse  of  any  liberty  or  benefit. 
Misval'ne,  v.a.  To  undervalue. 

Misvoueh',  v.  a.  To  vouch  falsely. 

Miswed',  v.  a.  To  wed  improperly  ;  to  marry  a  person 
of  inferior  rank  or  station. 

Miswor'sliip,  n.  False  worship. 
Miswor'spijuier,  n.  A  person  who  worships  wrongly. 
Mi'sy,  n.  ( Min.)  An  impure  sulphate  of  iron,  occurring 
in  opaque  pulverulent  masses  of  a  yellow  color,  at  the 
Rammelsberg  mines  in  the  Hartz. 

Misyolte',  a.  To  join  or  yoke  improperly. 

Mita,  ( mce'ta ,)  a  town  of  Guatemala,  Central  America; 
pop  4,000. 

Mlteh'ell,  Ormsby  Macknight,  astronomer,  was  born 
in  Union  co.,  Ky.,  in  1810;  was  the  first  director  of  the 
observatory  in  Cincinnati,  which  establishment  was 
fouuded  in  1845,  on  his  proposition,  and  mainly  by  his 
own  exertions.  In  1859,  he  became  director  of  the 
Dudley  Observatory  at  Albany,  retaining,  however,  his 
connection  with  that  of  Cincinnati.  He  wras  not  less 
distinguished  for  his  mechanical  skill  than  eminent  as 
a  popular  lecturer  on  astronomy.  M.  was  the  inventor 
of  many  valuable  apparatus.  Among  his  discoveries 
are  the  exact  period  of  rotation  of  Mars  and  the  com¬ 
parison  of  Antares  or  Cor  Scorpii.  He  was  the  author 
of  a  Popular  Astronomy  ,  and  published  a  collection  of 
his  earlier  public  lectures  under  the  title  of  Planetary 
and  Stellar  Worlds.  During  the  Civil  War  Dr.  M.  was 
appointed  brigadier-general  in  Aug.,  1861,  and  after¬ 
ward  commander  of  the  department  of  the  South. 
Died  1862. 

Mil<*hell,  in  Georgia ,  a  S  .W.  co. ;  area,  507  sq.  m. 
Risers,  Flintand  Chickasaw  rivers,  besides  some  smaller 
streams.  Cap.  Camilla.  Pop.  (1890)  10,906. 

Mitchell,  in  Indiana,  a  post-town  of  Lawrence  co.,  61 
m.  N.W.  of  New  Albany.  Pop.  (1897)  2,050. 
Mitchell,  in  Iowa,  a  N.N.E.  co.,  adjoining  Minnesota  ; 
arm, 480  sq.  m.  Rivers,  Cedar  river,  and  several  streams. 
Surface,  generally  level ;  soil,  fertile.  <Jap.  Usage. 
Pop.  (1893)  14.431. 

—A  post-village  and  township  of  Mitchell  co.,  abt.  90  m. 
W.  of  Lansing. 

Mitvhell,  in  Wisconsin,  a  township  of  Sheboygan 
co. 

Mitchel'la,  n.  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants,  order  Cincho- 
nacete.  They  are  evergreen  herbs,  smooth  and  creeping, 
v  with  opposite  leaves.  M.  re.pe.ns,  the  I’artridge-berry,  is 
a  little  prostrate  plant  found  in  woods  throughout 
Canada  and  the  U.  States,  distinguished  by  its  flat,  cori¬ 
aceous,  dark-green  leaves,  and  small  bright-red  ber¬ 
ries  remaining  on  the  plant  through  the  winter.  The 
corolla  is  white  or  tinged  with  red,  and  very  fragrant. 

'  Fruit  well  flavored,  but  dry  and  full  of  stony  seeds. 
Mitch'ell’s,  in  Iowa,  a  village  of  Jasper  co.,  abt.  65  m. 

1  W.  of  Iowa  City. 

Mitchell's  Mills,  in  Kentucky,  a  village  of  Boyle  co., 
abt.  45  m.  S.W.  of  Lexington. 

Mitchell's  Peak,  in  N.  Carolina.  See  Mt.  Mitchell. 
,.M  itoli  el  Is  v  i  I  lc.  in  Tennessee,  a  post-village  of  Robert¬ 
son  co..  abt.  35  m.  N.  of  Nashville. 

Mitch'elstown,  a  market-town  of  Ireland,  in  co. 

>  Cerk,  Munster,  abt.  26  m.  N.N.E.  of  Cork. 


Mitchelstou'n  Caves,  a  large  and  very  fine  series 
of  stalactitic  caverns  of  Ireland,  in  the  co.  Tipperary, 
Munster,  abt.  7  m.  E.N.E.  of  Mitchelstown. 

Mite,  n.  [A.  S.  aud  Fr .mitt;  Ger.  miete .]  Anything 
proverbially  very  small  ;  a  very  little  particle  or  quan¬ 
tity.  —  A  small  piece  of  money  of  the  Hebrews,  two  of 
which  made  a  kodrantes,  or  the  fourth  part  of  the  Ro¬ 
man  as,  q.  v.  In  modern  times,  M.  was  the  name  of  a 
small  coin  that  once  W'as  current  in  England,  equal  to 
about  one-third  of  a  farthing.  The  moneyers  also  use  a 
small  weight  bearing  the  same  name,  and  equal  to  the 
2uth  part  of  a  grain,  and  divided  into  24  doits. 

( Zool .)  See  Acarcs. 

Mitcl'la,  n.  [Lat.  dim.  of  mitra,  a  mitre.]  (Bot.)  A 
genus  of  plants,  order  Saxifragacese.  They  are  peren¬ 
nial  herbs,  very  common  in  the  Atlantic  States  and  Can¬ 
ada.  M.  diphylla,  the  Curraut-leaf,  or  Bisbop’s-cap,  is 
a  well-known  plant  growing  in  woods,  with  flowers  on 
short  pedicels,  arranged  in  a  long,  thin  spike  or  raceme, 
and  most  beautifully  distinguished  by  the  finely  divided 
white  petals.  Seeds  black  and  shining.  M.  nuda,  the 
Dwarf  mitella,  another  species,  is  a  very  delicate  little 
plant,  found  in  damp,  shady  woodlands  from  New  York 
to  Maine. 

(Med.)  A  scarf  for  suspending  the  arm  when  hurt; 
a  sling. 

Mitli'ras,  n.  (Myth.)  The  sun-god  of  the  Persians,  to 
which  they  paid  adoration  as  the  purest  emblem  of  the 
divine  essence.  The  worship  of  Mithras  was  introduced 
into  home,  seemingly  not  long  after  the  fall  of  the  re¬ 
public,  and  soon  spread  over  all  parts  of  the  empire.  It 
was  one  of  those  which  resisted  Christianity  the  longest. 
The  god  is  commonly  represented  as  young,  and  kneel¬ 
ing  on  a  bull  which  he  has  thrown  on  the  ground,  and 
which  is  also  attacked  by  a  dog,  a  serpent,  and  a  scorpion. 

Mitlirida'tes,  suruamed  Eupator,  and  The  Great, 
king  of  Pontus,  and  the  16th  of  the  name,  was  B.  about 
B.  c.  131.  He  was  the  son  of  Mithridates  Euergetes,  was 
brought  up  at  Sinope,  and  displayed  in  his  youth  the 
extraordinary  daring  and  tact  which  distinguished  him 
through  life.  He  diligently  cultivated  his  mind  by 
study  and  travel,  and  is  said  to  have  been  master  of 
more  than  twenty  languages.  He  succeeded  his  father 
B.  c.  120,  and  his  first  acts  were  the  murder  of  his 
mother  and  his  brother.  He  then  began  his  career  of 
conquest  by  making  himself  master  of  Colchis  and  the 
Tauric  Chersonese.  The  kingdoms  of  Bosporus,  Cappa¬ 
docia,  and  Bithynia  were  successively  added  to  his  do¬ 
minions.  Friend  and  ally,  as  he  professed  to  be,  of  the  Ro¬ 
mans,  he  obeyed  the  decree  of  the  senate,  to  restore  the 
two  last-named  countries  to  their  lawful  sovereigns.  But 
in  88  he  again  expelled  those  kings,  and  did  not  shrink 
from  a  war  with  the  Romans ;  took  Phrygia  and  Gala¬ 
tia,  almost  all  Asia  Minor,  and  occupied  Thrace  and 
Athens.  All  hope  of  reconciliation  with  Rome  was 
taken  away  by  the  massacre,  which  he  is  said  to  have 
ordered,  of  all  the  Romans  found  in  Asia.  Eighty 
thousand  are  said  to  have  been  slain.  Sulla  was  then 
sent  against  him,  who,  after  taking  Athens,  and  defeat¬ 
ing  his  general,  Archelaus,  at  Chaionea  and  Orchome- 
nos,  reconquered  Ionia,  Mysia,  and  Lydia.  After  four 
years  of  war,  M.  was  compelled  to  give  up  his  conquest 
and  his  fleet,  anil  pay  a  heavy  contribution  to  the  Romans. 
More  fighting  took  place  in  83  aud  82,  between  M.  aud 
the  Roman  com¬ 
mander  M  urena; 
and  on  the  death 
of  Nicomedes, 
king  of  Bithynia, 
in  74,  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  his  king¬ 
dom  was  disput¬ 
ed,  and  war  again 
broke  out.  M.  in¬ 
vaded  Bithynia, 
defeated  the  Ro¬ 
mans  at  Chalce- 
don,  and  besieged 
Cyzicus.  Lucullu8 
soon  compelled 
him  to  raise  the 
siege,  defeated 
him  in  Pontus, and 
drovehim  into  Ar¬ 
menia,  where  he 
obtained  theaidof 
Tigranes,  his  son- 
in-law.  Luculliis, 
however, defeated 
the  allied  sover¬ 
eigns  again  and 
again,  and  but  for 
the  mutiny  of  his 
troops,  which 
compelled  him  to 
retire,  would 
probably  have 
ended  the  war. 

Again  the  tide 
turned,  and  M  re¬ 
covered  a  large 
part  of  his  domin¬ 
ions.  I  n  66,  Pompey  was  sent  to  carry  on  the  war,  and  de¬ 
feated  him  near  the  Euphrates,  so  that  he  had  no  choice 
but  to  retire  into  the  kingdom  of  Bosporus.  His  spirit 
was  still  unbroken,  and  he  formed  the  bold  plan  of 
invading  Italy  from  the  north  :  but,  eventually,  his  son  i 
Pharnaces  was  proclaimed  king  by  the  soldiers,  and  the  | 
great  warrior,  who  had  withstood  the  power  of  Romej 
for  25  years,  took  poison  to  end  his  life.  This  proved  in- 1 
effectual,  from  the  frequent  use  he  had  before  made  of  | 


poisons  and  antidotes,  and  he  was  put  to  death  by  a 
faithful  Gaul  in  his  service,  B.  c.  63. 

Mithriila'tes  Confec'tion,  n.  (Pharmacy.)  An 
electuary,  supposed  to  be  the  oldest  compound  known,  is 
said  to  have  been  invented,  B.  c.  70,  by  Damocrates,  phy¬ 
sician  to  Mithridates  XVI.  (q.  v.),  containing  72  ingredi¬ 
ents,  and  said  to  be  an  antidote  to  all  effects  of  poison 
and  contagion.  The  confection  of  opium  was  formerly 
called  by  this  name,  from  its  supposed  efficacy  in  many 
forms  of  disease. 

Mitliridat/ic,  a.  Pertaining  to  Mithridate,  or  Mithri¬ 
dates. 

Mit'ig;at>Ie,  a.  Capable  of  mitigation. 

Mit'igant.a.  [L&t.mitigans.]  Lenient ;  lenitive;  dimin¬ 
ishing  ;  easing,  as  pain. 

Mit  igate,  v.  a.  [Lat.  mitigo,  mitigatus,  from  mitis,  soft, 
and  ago,  for  facio,  to  make.]  To  soothe;  to  alleviate, 
as  suffering;  to  assuage;  to  lessen;  to  allay ;  to  make 
less  severe ;  to  abate.  —  To  make  less  rigorous ;  to  mod¬ 
erate;  to  temper;  to  soften  in  harshness  or  severity  ;  to 
calm;  to  appease.  —  To  render  more  tolerable;  to  di¬ 
minish.  —  To  reduce  in  amount  or  severity  ;  to  soften, 
or  make  mild  and  accessible. 

Mitiga'tion,  n.  [Lat.  mitigatio.\  Act  of  mitigating; 
alleviation  ;  abatement  or  diminution  of  anything  pain¬ 
ful,  harsh,  severe,  afflictive,  or  calamitous. 

Mit'ig'ati ve,  a.  [Lat.  mitigativus.]  Tending  to  allevi¬ 
ate  or  mitigate. 

Mit'i$;ator,  n.  A  person  or  thing  that  mitigates. 

Mit'ifgatory,  a.  Tending  to  mitigate;  alleviating. 

Mit'la,  a  village  of  Mexico,  abt.  26  m.  E.  of  Oajaca.  It 
is  built  upon  the  table-lands  of  Mixtecapan,  5,000  feet 
above  sea-level,  and  is  surrounded  by  extensive  remains 
of  ancient  architecture. 

Mi'tral,  a.  Pertaining  to  a  mitre  ;  resembling  a  mitre. 

M.  valve.  ( Anat .)  The  valve  situated  at  the  left  ventricle 
of  the  heart,  and  guarding  the  entrance  from  the  left 
auricle;  —  so  called  from  its  fancied  resemblance  to  a 
bishop's  mitre. 

Mitre,  (ml'tr,)n.  [Gr.  mitra.]  (Eccl.)  A  sacerdotal  orna¬ 
ment,  (Fig.  1815,)  worn  on  the  head  by  archbishops  and 
bishops  of  the  Roman  Catholic  and  Greek  churches, 
and  also  by  abbots  of  certain  orders.  It  consists  of  a 
stiff  cleft  cap,  rising  in  two  points,  one  before  and  the 
other  behind,  and  having  two  ribbon-like  pendants,, 
which  fall  upon  the 
shoulders.  The  high- 
priests  among  the 
Jews  wore  mitres, 

(Fig.  1816,)  and  we 
find  similar  head- 
ornaments  among 
various  nations  of 
antiquity.  It  is 
much  disputed 
whether  mitres  were 
worn  in  the  early 
ages  of  the  Church, 
or  when  they  were 
introduced.  The 
mitre  of  the  Pope  is 
of  a  peculiar  form, 
and  is  called  tiara,  (q.  v.) 


Pig.  1815. 
bishop's  mitre. 


Fig.  1814. 

TETRADRACHM  COIN  OK  MITHRIDATES. 


Pig.  1816. —  MITRE,  OR  SACRED  TURBAN  OF  THE  JEWISH 
HIGH-PRIEST. 

(Arch.)  The  line  formed  by  the  meeting  of  mouldings 
or  other  surfaces,  which  intersect  or  n 

intercept  each  other  at  an  angle,  as 
a  b,  (Fig.  1817.) 

Mi  tre,  v.  a.  To  adorn  with  a  mitre. 

(Arch.)  To  join  with  a  mitre. 

Mi'tre-wlieel.  it.  ( Machinery .)  A 
term  applied  to  wheels  that  have  their 
teeth  set  at  45°  within  the  spindle,  so 
as  to  transmit  the  motion  to  another 
mitre-wheel  and  shaft  placed  at  right 
angles  to  the  first  wheel. 


x/ 


Pig.  1817. 


Mit'riform.  a.  Having  the  form  of  a  mitre. 

(Bot.)  Mitre-shaped. 

Mitrowiez.  Mitroviez.  or  Mitroxvitz,  (mit'ro- 
ritz.)  a  town  of  Austria,  on  the  Slavonian  military  fron¬ 
tier,  on  the  river  Save,  24  m.  S.S.W.  of  Peterwardein  ; 
pop.  5,500. 

Mitt,  n. ;  pi.  Mitts.  A  mitten  ; — particularly,  a  covering 
for  the  hand  or  arm  only,  and  not  for  the  fingers. 

Mit'tau,  or  Mit'au,  a  town  of  European  Russia,  cap. 
of  the  govt,  of  Courland,  on  the  Aa.  25  m.  S.W.  of  Riga. 
It  was  founded  by  the  Teutonic  Knights  in  1271,  and) 
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annexed  to  Russia  in  1795.  Manuf.  Linen  goods  and 
soap.  It  lias  also  a  considerable  trade  in  japanned  iron, 
tin,  hemp,  flax,  and  corn. 

Mit'ten,  n.  [Fr.  mitaine.,  a  sort  of  glove ;  Gael,  mutain  ; 
Ir.  milinide.]  A  cover  for  the  hand,  worn  to  defend  it 
trom  cold,  or  other  injury,  and  differing  from  a  glove  in 
not  having  a  separate  portion  for  each  finger;  a  cover 
for  the  hand  and  arm  only,  and  not  for  the  fingers. 

Mit'tiimis,  n.  fLat.J  (Law.)  A  warrant  by  which  a 
justice  commits  an  offender  to  prison.  The  term  is 
also  applied  to  a  writ  for  removing  and  transferring 
records  from  one  court  to  another. 

M ittneyda,  (mit-vi'da,)  a  town  of  Saxony,  dist.  of 
Zwickau,  on  the  Zschoppau,  a  tributary  of  the  Mulde, 
35  m.  S.E.  of  Leipsic.  Manuf.  Woollen,  cotton,  and 
linen  fabrics.  Pop.  7,500. 

Mi'ty,  a.  Having  mites;  abounding  with  mites. 

Mityle'ne,  or  Metelin',  (anc.  Lesbos.)  an  island 
of  the  Grecian  Archipelago,  belonging  to  Turkey,  7  m. 
from  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  between  Lat.  39°  and  39° 
20'  N.,  Lon.  25°  30'  and  26° 35'  E.  Area,  276  sq.  m.  It 
is  traversed  by  a  range  of  mountains  attaining  the 
height  of  3,000  ft.,  and  covered  with  pine  forests.  The 
soil  is  generally  fertile.  Two  bays  indent  it  on  the  S. 
side,  and  there  are  several  good  harbors.  Prod.  Corn, 
wine,  oil,  cotton,  pitch,  and  fruits.  The  chief  towns 
■  are,  Castro,  or  Mitylene,  Molivo,  and  Culoni.  Pop. 
40,000.  Lesbos  is  said  to  have  been  peopled  by  the  I’e- 
lasgians,  who  were  followed  by  the  Ionians  and  the 
iEolians.  It  was  made  a  Roman  province  abt.  B.  C.  48; 
and  during  the  Middle  Ages  received  the  name  of  M., 
from  its  chief  city.  Mohammed  II.  conquered  it,  and 
annexed  it  to  the  Turkish  empire,  in  1462.  During  the 
War  of  Independence,  the  Turkish  and  Greek  squadrons 
fought  a  battle  off  M.,  Oct.  7,  1824,  on  which  occasion 
the  Turks  were  defeated  and  their  fleet  was  destroyed. 

Mix,  v.  a.  [A.S.  miscan  ;  Ger.  mischtn;  Lat.  misceo.] 
To  unite  or  blend  promiscuously,  as  two  or  more  ingre¬ 
dients  into  a  mass  or  compound.  —  To  join;  to  associ¬ 
ate;  to  unite  with  in  company;  to  mingle;  to  unite 
with  a  crowd  or  multitude. 

— t>.  n.  To  become  united  or  blended  promiscuously  in  a 
mass  or  compound.  —  To  be  joined  or  associated. 

Mix'able,  a.  Capable  of  being  mixed. 

.Mix'co,  a  village  of  Guatemala,  Central  America,  abt. 
5  m.  S  W.  of  the  town  of  Guatemala. 

Mixedly,  (mikst'ly,)  adv.  In  a  mixed  manner. 

Mixen,  (miks'n.)  n.  [A.S.  mixen,  myxen.]  A  compost 
heap;  a  dung-hill;  a  midden. 

Mix'er,  n.  One  who  mixes. 

Mixtecapain',  an  extensive  table-land  of  Mexico,  oc¬ 
cupying  the  most  part  of  the  department  of  Oajaca.  It 
has  an  average  elevation  of  5,00  I  ft. 

Mixtilin'eal,  Mixtilin  'ear,  a.  [Lat.  mixtus, 
mixed,  and  tinea,  a  line.]  Containing  a  mixture  of  lines, 
part  straight  and  part  curved. 

iMixtu  re,  ( mikst'yur ,)  n.  [Lat.  mixtura,  from  misceo, 
mixtus,  to  mix.]  A  mass  or  compound,  consisting  of 
different  ingredients  blended  without  order. — ■  The  act 
of  mixing;  state  of  being  mixed.  —  The  iugredients 
thus  added  and  mixed. 

(Med.)  A  name  applied  to  any  liquid  form  of  medicine 
taken  internally,  whether  merely  a  collection  of  fluids, 
or  containing  substances  which  have  to  be  first  tritu¬ 
rated,  or  brayed  in  a  mortar. 

(Chen i.)  The  blending  of  "everal  ingredients  with 
chemical  alteration  of  the  substance. 

(Mus.)  A  compound  stop  in  r.n  organ. 

'Mix'ville,  in  New  York,  a  village  of  Alleghany  co., 
abt.  14  in.  N.  of  Angelica. 

Miz'antla,  a  ruined  town  of  Mexico,  abt.  35  m.  N.E. 
of  Jalapa. 

Sliz'en,  ».  (Naut.)  See  Mizzen. 

M  iz'en-liead,  a  cape  of  Ireland,  on  the  coast  of  Muns¬ 
ter  ;  Lat.  51°  27'  N.,  Lon.  9°  50'  W, 

Mizque,  (mees’ka,)  a  town  of  Bolivia,  abt.  32  m.  S.E.  of 
Oropesa. 

Miz'zen,  Miz'en,a.  [It.  mexzena,  from  mezzo,  middle; 
Lat.  medius.]  (Naut.)  The  mast  which  supports  the  after 
sails,  being  nearest  the  stern  of  the  ship,  in  a  three- 
masted  vessel,  or  in  a  ketch  or  yawl. 

JUiz'railll.  (Script.)  A  son  of  Ham,  and  father  of  vari¬ 
ous  African  races  (Gen.  x.  6),  but  particularly  of  the 
Egyptians,  to  whom  his  name  was  given.  Mizraim  is 
also  the  Hebrew  word  for  Egypt  in  the  Bible,  and  that 
country  is  still  called  Misr  in  Arabic. 

.Miz  zle,  v.  n.  To  rain  in  very  fine  drops. 

— n.  Small  rain;  mist:  drizzle. 

Mnemonic,  Mneinon'icnl,  ( ne-mon'ik ,)  a.  As¬ 
sisting  the  memory. 

Mnemoni'cian,  n.  One  who  teaches  the  art  of  using 
or  improving  the  memory. 

Mnemonics,  n.  sing. ;  Mnemoteehny,  (ne-mnn'- 
iks,  ne-mo-tek’ne.)  [Gr.  mneme,  memory,  and  techne,  art.] 
The  art  of  improving  the  memory  by  artificial  means. 
According  to  the  account  of  the  ancients,  the  discoverer 
of  this  art  was  Simonides,  the  poet,  who  flourished  abt. 
B.c.  5<j0;  the  story  being  that  during  his  temporary  ab¬ 
sence  from  a  feast,  the  house  in  which  they  were  assem¬ 
bled  fell,  killing  all  that  were  present,  and  mutilating 
their  bodies  so  that  they  could  not  be  recognized;  but 
Simonides,  recollecting  the  place  that  each  had  occupied 
at  the  feast,  was  able  to  distinguish  them.  His  atten¬ 
tion  is  said  to  have  been  thus  directed  to  the  important 
aid  afforded  to  memory  by  the  observation  of  material  | 
objects.  This  art  was  recommended  by  Cicero,  Quintil¬ 
ian,  and  others  of  antiquity;  but  in  modern  times  it 
does  not  seem  to  have  met  with  that  degree  of  general 
attention  which  its  importance  demands.  This  is,  doubt¬ 
less,  mainly  owing  to  the  fact  that  its  advocates  have 
-been  chiefly  desirous  of  exhibiting  mere  feats  of  mem¬ 


ory,  which  Lord  Bacon  says,  that  he  esteems  ‘‘no  more 
than  rope-dancing,  antic  postures,  and  feats  of  activity ; 
and,  indeed,  they  are  nearly  the  same  things,  —  the  one 
being  the  abuse  of  the  bodily,  as  the  other  is  of  the  men¬ 
tal  powers;  and  though  they  may  cause  admiration, 
they  cannot  be  highly  esteemed.”  The  value  of  any 
system  of  mnemonics  must  necessarily  depend  upon  the 
extent  to  which  it  is  based  on  the  principles  and  laws 
of  memory.  (See  Memory.)  Ideas  recall  or  reproduce 
each  other  in  the  mind  according  to  certain  laws, 
known  as  the  laws  of  association.  Some  ideas  are 
much  more  easily  retained  and  recalled  than  others. 
The  mind  is  first  awakened  to  consciousness  by  sensa- 
tious ;  and  ideas  connected  with  them  are  ever  the 
most  easy  of  retention  and  reproduction.  Most  per¬ 
sons  may  have  observed  how  the  sight  of  some  par¬ 
ticular  object  may  recall  a  long  train  of  ideas;  as,  for 
instance,  the  return  to  the  scenes  of  one’s  childhood  after 
a  long  absence  will  recall,  in  a  most  marked  manner, 
long-faded  ideas.  Taking  advantage  of  this  principle, 
then,  mnemoniciaus  associate  with  some  material  object 
those  ideas  which  they  wish  to  remember.  A  person 
wishing  to  remember  the  heads  or  principal  points  of  a 
discourse,  would  connect  each  of  them  in  his  mind  with 
some  object  before  him,  so  that  the  sight  of  the  object 
would  immediately  recall  the  idea  connected  with  it.  In 
carrying  out  this  principle,  the  system  now  generally 
adopted  is  to  have  a  series  of  rooms,  each  so  divided  in 
the  imagination  as  to  present  fifty  places.  Thus,  in  the 
first  room,  the  front  wall  (t  e.,  that  opposite  the  en¬ 
trance)  is  divided  into  nine  equal  parts,  or  squares,  three 
in  a  row,  for  containing  the  units;  the  right-hand  wall 
the  tens,  left  the  twenties,  fourth  wall  the  thirties,  and 
the  floor,  similarly  divided,  the  forties.  The  numbers  10, 
20, 30,  and  40,  are  placed  in  the  roof  above  the  four  walls, 
while  50  stands  in  the  centre.  Other  rooms  are  divided 
in  the  same  way,  to  the  number  required.  The  learner 
has  then  to  fix  the  different  places  accurately  in  his 
mind,  so  that  on  a  number  being  given  he  may  at  once 
be  able  to  recollect  its  place.  When  he  has  mastered 
this,  he  has  then  to  associate  each  place  with  some  fa¬ 
miliar  object;  so  that,  on  the  object  being  suggested  to 
his  mind,  its  place  may  be  recalled,  or,  when  the  place 
is  before  the  mind,  the  object  may  spring  up.  Of  course, 
any  object  will  do,  provided  they  are  familiar  and  easily 
recalled.  Some  may  find  it  of  advantage  to  classify 
them  ;  as  on  one  wall  or  room  to  have  articles  of  dress, 
another  articles  of  furniture,  another  birds;  and  so  on. 
When  these  are  thoroughly  mastered,  so  that  they  may 
be  run  over  in  any  order,  then  all  that  is  necessary  is  to 
associate  the  ideas  we  wish  to  remember  with  the  ob¬ 
jects  in  the  different  places,  so  that,  by  thinking  upon 
the  objects  we  will  be  able  to  recall  the  respective  ideas 
in  any  order  that  may  be  required.  In  this  way,  some 
are  able  to  repeat,  after  hearing  only  once,  several  hun¬ 
dred  disconnected  or  unmeaning  words  —  backwards, 
forwards,  or  in  any  other  order.  Next,  as  to  the  man¬ 
ner  of  connecting  ideas  together,  so  as  to  be  able  to  re¬ 
call  them  at  will ;  for  remembering,  or  recollectiug,  is 
merely  the  bringing  up  ideas  before  the  mind  similar  to 
those  that  were  before  it  on  a  previous  occasion.  Ideas, 
or  notions,  as  they  are  sometimes  termed,  are  of  two 
kinds — familiar  and  non-familiar.  A  familiar  notion 
is  one  that  has  been  frequently  before  the  mind,  and 
readily  recalls  a  number  of  others.  Thus,  a  watch  is  a 
familiar  notion,  because  in  thinking  about  it,  a  number 
of  connected  circumstances  recur  to  the  mind:  but  to 
many  persons  a  Roman  As  would  be  a  non-familiar  idea, 
as  they  never  heard  of  it  before.  In  attempting  to  con¬ 
nect  together  in  the  mind  two  familiar  notions,  the  way 
is  to  compare  them  together  and  seek  out  some  notion 
common  to  both.  The  effort  of  the  mind  in  effecting 
this  strengthens  the  attention,  while  the  common  notion 
serves  infallibly  to  connect  the  one  idea  with  the  other. 
Thus,  in  connecting  together  the  two  ideas  tallow  and 
knowledge,  we  compare  them,  and  find  that  tallow  en¬ 
lightens,  and  so  does  knowledge.  In  order  to  avoid 
confusion  and  perplexity,  one  must  take  care  to  have 
no  more  than  the  two  ideas  before  the  mind  at  the  same 
time.  When  we  have  to  connect  a  familiar  with  a  non¬ 
familiar  notion,  or  two  notions  which  present  us  nothing 
in  common,  then  the  non-familiar  notion  has  to  be  con¬ 
verted  into  a  familiar  one,  and  the  two  then  united ;  and 
in  the  same  way,  when  both  notions  are  non-familiar, 
they  require  to  be  converted  into  familiar  ones.  As  a 
general  rule,  the  more  closely  two  ideas  are  brought  to¬ 
gether  in  the  mind,  the  more  strongly  will  they  be  asso¬ 
ciated,  and  the  greater  their  power  of  reproducing  one 
another.  Hence,  proximity  is  another  principle  avail¬ 
able  in  mnemonics,  it  being  said  that  “  the  rapidity  and 
strength  with  which  two  given  notions  stick  together  is 
in  the  inverse  ratio  of  their  phrenotypic  distance,”  i.  e., 
the  time  that  elapses  between  the  two  notions  acting 
upon  the  brain.  It  is  upon  this  principle  that  what  is 
called  the  Hamiltonian  system  of  teaching  languages 
is  constructed ;  that,  namely,  of  bringing  the  foreign 
word  and  the  English  equivalent  into  the  nearest  pos¬ 
sible  proximity.  “The  rapidity  and  strength  with 
which  two  given  notions  stick  together  is  in  the  ratio 
of  their  joint  familiarity.”  In  remembering  dates 
or  sums,  the  way  is  to  substitute  letters  for  figures 
and  form  them  into  words,  for  the  sake  of  euphony, 
the  vowels  being  of  no  value.  Thus,  f=l;  n=2;  m= 3; 
r=4;  1=5;  d=rt;  e.  k,  g,  q=l ;  b,  h,  u,  w= 8;  p,  f—  9; 
s,  x..z—0.  For  the  application  of  M.  to  the  various  de¬ 
partments  of  learning,  we  must  refer  to  some  of  the 
various  books  on  the  subject.  An  account  of  the  more 
important  works  on  M.  is  to  be  found  in  Feinaigle’s 
New  Art  of  Memory  (1813);  or  in  Roventlow’s  Lehrbuch 
der  Mnemotechnik  (1843). 

Mnemosyne,  (ne-mos'y-ne,)  n.  (Myth.)  Thegoddessof 


memory,  the  daughter  of  Coclus  and  Terra,  and  mother 
of  the  nine  Muses,  by  Jupiter.  , 

Mneinoteoliiiy.  (ne-mo-tek'ny,)  n.  [Fr.  mnemotechnie.] 
The  same  as  Mnemonics,  q.  r. 

Mo'»,  an  island  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  off  the  N.  coast 
of  the  island  of  Cuba,  abt.  40  in.  N.W.  of  Baracoa. 

Mo'a,  (Sie'rra  de,)  a  mountain  range  on  the  island  of 
Cuba,  abt.  30  m.  W.  of  Baracoa. 

Mo'abites.  (Script.)  The  descendants  of  Moab,  the 
offspring  of  Lot’s  incestuous  connection  with  his  eldest , 
daughter  (Gen.  xix.  37),  b.  c.  1897,  dwelt  in  the  laud  of  , 
Ar,  from  which  they  expelled  the  Emims,  a  race  of  . 
giants  (Deul.  ii.  9-11).  The  Israelites  occupied  part  of  [ 
the  country ;  and  Eglon,  its  king,  oppressed  them  for  the  | 
space  of  18  years  ( Judges  iii.  12,  Ac.),  B.c.  1343.  David 
subdued  the  Moabites  (2  Sam.  viii.  1,  2)  b.  c.  1040,  and 
they  invaded  Israel  b.  c.  835. — See  Kir-Moab. 

Moan,  (mon,)  v.  a.  [A.  S.  mcenan,  to  lament.]  To  la¬ 
ment;  to  deplore ;  to  bewail  with  an  audible  voice. 

— v.n.  To  make  lamentations;  to  grieve  ;  to  lament;  to 
mourn ;  to  wail. 

— n.  A  lamentation ;  a  groan  ;  an  audible  expression  of  sor¬ 
row  or  suffering  ;  grief  expressed  in  words  or  cries. 

Moan 'fit  I,  a.  Sorrowful;  expressing  sorrow. 

Moan'fully,  adv.  With  lamentation. 

Moat.  n.  [L.  Lat.  mnta  ;  Fr.  motte. ;  It.  n wtta.]  (Fort.) 
A  deep  ditch  or  trench  round  the  rampart  of  a  castle, 
or  other  fortified  place. 

— v.  a.  To  surround  with  a  ditch  for  defence. 

Moate',  a  town  of  Ireland,  in  Leinster,  county  West¬ 
meath,  abt.  9  m.  E.S.E.  of  Athlone;  pop.  2,000. 

Mob.  n.  [Lat.  mobilis,  movable,  from  moveo,  to  move.], 
A  crowd  or  promiscuous  multitude  of  people,  rude, 
tumultuous,  and  disorderly  ;  an  heterogeneous  assembly 
— A  kind  of  female  dress  for  the  head. 

— u.  a.  To  attack  in  a  disorderly  crowd  ;  to  harass 
tumultuously. 

Mob'bish,  a.  Moan ;  done  after  the  mnnner  of  a  mob ; 
tumultuous. 

Mob'-oap,  n.  A  kind  of  female  head-dress. 

Mobile',  a.  [Lat.  mobilis.]  Capable  of  being  moved, 
or  excited  ;  as,  mobile  features. 

Mobile,  (mo-beel',)  in  Alabama,  a  river  formed  by  the" 
union  of  the  Tontbigbee  and  Alabama  rivers,  50  in.  above  , 
Mobile,  which  lies  at  its  mouth.  It  is  a  sluggish  stream, 
with  low  banks,  and  several  channels.  The  bay  is  30  m  { 
from  N.  to  S.,  and  10  or  12  from  E  to  W.  The  entrance 
from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  3  m.  wide,  is  defended  by  Fort 
Morgan  and  Fort  Gaines. —  See  Alabama  River,  and 
Mobile  Point. 

— A  S  W.  co.,  adjoining  Mississippi  on  the  W.  and  washed 
by  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  M  ibi  e  Liy  on  the  S. ;  area. 
about  1,234  sq.  m.  Hirers.  Mobile  and  Tensaw  rivers. 
Surface,  mostly  level ;  soil,  fertile.  Cap.  Mobile.  Pop. 
(1897)  65,450. 

— An  important  city,  port  of  entry'  and  the  cap.  of  Mobile’- 
co.,  on  the  Mobile  River,  at  the  head  of  a  bay  of  the  same  L 
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name,  abt.  330  m.  S.W.  of  Montgomery;  Lat.  30° 41 
4s"  N.,  Lon.  87°  59'  W.  In  wealth,  population, and  com- 1 
merce,  M.  is  the  most  importantcity  in  the  State,  and 
is  its  only  seaport,  export  ing  largely  of  cotton.  The 1 
city  is  conveniently  located  on  a  level  plateau  abt.  15  ft.  i 
above  the  bay;  the  streets  are  generally  well  laid  out, 
and  the  houses  substantially  built.  M.  has  a  fine  ' 
Custom-house  and  Post-office,  City  Hall  and  Market-  1 
house.  Theatre,  Odd  Fellows’  Hall,  Cathedral,  numerous  1 
churches,  3  orphan  asylums,  several  hospitals,  a  medical  I1 
college;  and  in  the  suburbs,  St.  Joseph’s  College,  under  “ 
the  direction  of  the  Jesuits,  a  convent  of  the  Visitation, : 
and  academies  for  young  ladies.  —  Hist.  A  town  with 
this  name  was  founded  at  the  mouth  of  Dog  River,  by  ; 
Bienville,  in  1702.  It  was  almost  destroyed  by  iunnda- 
tions,  and  another  town,  at  the  month  of  Mobile  River, 1 
was  founded  in  1711.  Mobile  was  ceded  to  England  by  1 
the  French  at  the  peace  of  Paris,  Fell.  10,  1763-  The  1 
Spaniards  captured  it  in  1780,  and  it  was  ceded  by  them  r 
to  the  D.  States  in  1813.  Admiral  Farragut  defeated  the  1 
Confederate  fleet  in  Mobile  Bay,  Aug.  5,  1804.  Pop.  1 
(189P)  39,500. 

Mobile  Kay,  in  Alabama,  an  extensive  arm  of  the  ! 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  extending  abt.  35  in.  inland,  by  an 
average  breadth  of  8  m. 

Mobile  Point.  in  Alabama,  the  eastern  limit  of  the  | 
entrance  into  Mobile  Bay,  forming  the  apex  of  a  long, 
low,  narrow,  sandy  peninsula  between  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  on  the  S.,  and  Bon  Secours  Bay  and  Navy  Cove 
on  the  N  It  is  the  seat  of  Fort  Morgan,  which  was 
built  on  the  site  of  Fort  Bowyer,  celebrated  for  the 
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repulse  of  an  attack  by  the  British,  Sept.  14, 1814.  After 
the  battle  of  New  Orleans,  Fort  Brower  was  again  in¬ 
vested,  Feb.  12, 1815,  by  the  whole  British  force,  to  which 
the  small  garrison  surrendered. 

Mobil  ity,  u .  [tr.  mobiliU;  hat.  mobilitas.]  Suscepti¬ 
bility  of  motion;  capacity  of  being  moved. —  Aptitude 
to  motion;  activity;  readiness  to  move.  — Fickleness ; 
inconstancy. 

(Physics  and  Chem.)  One  of  the  general  properties  of 
matter,  in  virtue  of  which  every  body  at  rest  can  be  put 
in  motion  by  the  action  of  a  source  adequate  to  over¬ 
come  its  inertia.  —  The  term  is  also  frequently  used  to  de¬ 
note  the  absence  of  viscosity  or  oiliness  in  liquids;  thus 
water,  alcohol,  and  ether  are  said  to  be  mobile,  while 
castor-oil  and  molasses  are  viscid  liquids. 

Mobiliza'tion,  n.  [Fr.  mobilisation.]  The  collecting 
or  calling  into  active  service  the  troops  of  a  country. 

Ho'bilize,  v.  a.  To  bring  into  active  service, — applied 
to  enlisted  soldiers. 

Moboc'racy,  n.  [Eng.  mob,  and  Gr.  krateo,  to  rule.] 
The  government,  or  rule,  of  the  mob  or  disorderly 
classes. 

Mobocrat'ic,  a.  Relating  to  a  mobocracy. 

Hoe  rasin,  or  Moc'cason,  n.  The  native  name  for 
the  shoe  of  the  N.  American  Indians.  They  are  gen¬ 
erally  made  of  deer-skin  or  other  soft  leather,  without  a 
sole,  but  ornamented  on  the  upper  side. 

( XoSl .)  See  Toxicophis. 

Moccasin  Creek,  in  N.  Carolina,  enters  the  Con¬ 
tenting  Creek  in  Greene  co. 

Mocha,  or  IMohlia,  ( mo'lca ,)  a  city  and  seaport  of 
Arabia,  prov.  of  Yemen,  on  the  Red  Sea,  40  m.  N.  of  the 
Strait  of  Bab-el-Mamleb ;  Lat.  13°  19' 30"  N.,  Lon.  43° 
20/  E.  M.  is  the  principal  port  of  the  Red  Sea  frequented 
by  Europeans.  It  is  walled,  and  has  an  imposing  appear¬ 
ance  from  the  sea,  but  internally  is  poor  and  mean.  The 
great  article  of  export  is  coffee,  for  which  this  port  is 
famed;  also  gum-arabic, myrrh, sharks’ fins. rhinoceros’ 
horns  and  hides,  ivory,  gold  dust,  balm  of  Gilead,  aloes, 
4c.  Pop.  7,000. 

Mo'cha,  an  island  of  Chili,  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  off  the 
coast  of  Araucania;  Lat.  38°  24'  S.,  Lon.  74°  W. 

Mo'cha  Stone,  n.  [Probably  a  corruption  of  Moschus 
(or  moss)  stone.]  (Min  )  A  white,  translucent  kind  of 
agate,  with  brown  markings  resembling  trees  and  vege¬ 
table  filaments. 

Moche,  ( mosh ,)  n.  [Fr.]  A  bale  or  package  of  raw  silk, 
as  imported. 

'./Icck,  v.  a.  [Fr.  moquer  ;  Gr.  mokaomai,  from  mokos , 
mockery.]  To  mimic  or  imitate  in  contempt  or  derision ; 
to  deride  by  mimicry.  — To  deride  ;  to  ridicule  ;  to  laugh 
at;  to  treat  with  scorn  or  contempt.  —  To  defeat;  to 
elude;  to  deceive;  to  subject  to  disappointment,  as  one’s 
expectations;  to  tantalize;  to  play  upon  in  contempt. 

— v.  n.  To  make  sport  in  contempt  or  in  jest,  or  to  speak 
jestingly. 

— n.  Ridicule;  derision;  a  sneer;  an  act  manifesting  con¬ 
tempt. 

— a.  Imitating  reality,  but  not  genuine;  false  ;  counterfeit ; 
assumed. 

Mocli'able,  a.  Exposed  to  derision,  (r.) 

Jfeck'er,  a.  One  who  mocks;  a  scorner;  a  scoffer;  a 
clerider.  —  A  deceiver;  an  impostor. 

Mock'ery,  n.  [Fr.  moquerie.]  Act  of  mocking,  or  of 
deriding  and  exposing  to  contempt,  by  mimicking  the 
words  or  actions  of  another;  derision  ;  ridicule. — Sport¬ 
ive  insult  or  contempt;  contemptuous  merriment  at 
persons  or  things.  —  Sport ;  subject  of  laughter.  —  Vain 
imitation  or  effort:  that  which  deceives,  disappoints,  or 
frustrates  ;  imitation;  counterfeit  appearance;  false  show. 

Mock-hero'ic,  a.  Burlesquing  the  heroic,  in  action, 
in  character,  in  poetry,  4c. 

Mock'ing;,  n.  Mimicry;  mockery.  —  Scorn;  derision. 

Mock'ing--bir<ls,  n.  pi.  (Zool.)  A  group  of  birds 
forming  the  family  Liotrichidie,  order  Insessores.  This 
family,  very  extensive,  embraces  forms  which  at  first 
seem  to  differ  greatly,  but  the  species  have  in  common 
a  bill  as  long  or  longer  than  the  head,  slightly  notched, 
or  not  at  all;  the  wings  short,  concave,  and  rounded, 
the  tarsi  long,  and  generally  strongly  scutellate.  The 
Mocking-bird,  or  Mocking-thrush,  Mimus polyglnttus,  of 
our  Southern  States  (Fig.  1819),  is  the  type  of  the  fam. 
This  remarkable  bird  re¬ 
ceives  its  name  from  its 
amazing  powers  of  voice, 
being  able  to  imitate  that 
of  almost  every  species  of 
animal,  as  well  as  many 
noises  that  are  produced 
artificially.  But  its  notes 
are  not  entirely  imitative : 
its  own  song  is  bold,  full, 
and  exceedingly  varied; 
and  in  confinement  it  loses 
little  of  its  energy.  Its 
general  color  is  cinereous, 
paler  beneath  ;  but  though 
it  cannot  vie  with  most  of 
the  American  birds  in  bril¬ 
liancy  of  plumage,  its  own 
sweet  and  varied  notes,  no 
less  than  its  peculiar  faculty  of  imitation,  render  it  an 
especial  favorite,  and  a  large  price  is  often  obtained  for 
it.  To  use  the  words  of  Wilson,  “  He  whistles  for  the 
dog;  Caesar  starts  up,  wags  his  tail,  and  runs  to  meet 
his  master.  lie  squeaks  out  like  a  hurt  chicken;  and 
the  hen  hurries  about,  with  hanging  wings  and  bristled 
feathers,  clucking  to  protect  her  injured  brood.  The 
barking  of  the  dog,  the  mewing  of  the  cat,  the  creaking 
of  the  passing  wheelbarrow,  follow  with  great  truth 
and  rapidity.  He  repeats  the  tune  taught  him  by  his 
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master,  though  of  considerable  length,  fully  and  faith¬ 
fully.  He  runs  over  the  quiverings  of  the  canary,  or 
the  clear  whistlings  of  the  Virginia  nightingale  or  red- 
bird,  with  such  superior  execution  and  effect,  that  the 
mortified  songsters  feel  their  own  inferiority,  and  be¬ 
come  altogether  silent ;  while  he  seems  to  triumph  in 
their  defeat,  by  redoubling  his  exertions.”  It  builds  its 
nest  in  fruit-trees,  feeds  on  berries  and  other  fruits,  and 
is  easily  tamed.  The  female  lays  from  four  to  five  eggs, 
of  an  ash-blue  color,  marked  with  patches  of  brown; 
she  incubates  fourteen  days,  and  is  extremely  jealous 
of  her  nest,  being  very  apt  to  desert  it  if  much  disturbed. 

Jlock'ingly,  adv.  By  way  of  derision  ;  in  contempt. 

Mock'ing-stock,  n.  A  butt  for  merriment. 

Mockle,  (mok'l,)  a.  See  Mickle. 

Mocks'ville,  in  IV.  Carolina,  a  post-village,  cap.  of 
Davie  co.,  abt.  140  in.  W.  of  Raleigh ;  pop.  abt.  750. 

Mock'-turtle,  n.  A  soup  made  with  calf  s-head,  veal, 
and  condiments. 

Mo'«lal,  a.  [Fr.  modale.]  Consisting  in  mode  only;  re¬ 
lating  to  form  ;  having  the  form  without  the  essence  or 
reality. 

Mo'dalist,  n.  ( Theol .)  One  who  maintains  the  modal 
form  of  existence. 

Modal'ity, n.  [Fr .modalite.]  (Logic.)  A  proposition 
in  which  the  copula  is  accompanied  by  some  phrase 
which  adds  to  or  restricts  its  meaning.  Some  of  those 
phrases  may  be  thrown  into  a  logical  shape  by  altering 
the  form  of  the  proposition.  Thus  the  modality  ex¬ 
pressed  by  must  is  only  the  expression  of  a  universal 
statement,  “  Body  must  occupy  space”  being  equivalent 
to  the  proposition  “  All  bodies  occupy  space.” 

(Phil.)  A  term  used  to  denote  the  most  general  points 
of  view  under  which  the  different  objects  of  thought 
present  themselves  to  the  mind.  These  are  possibility 
and  impossibility,  existence  and  non-existence,  neces¬ 
sity  or  contingency. 

Mo'dally,  adv.  In  a  modal  manner. 

Mode,  n.  [Fr  .mode;  Lat  .modus.]  Mannerof  existing 
or  being;  manner;  method;  form;  way;  course. — 
Fashion;  style  of  fashion;  custom. — Gradation;  de¬ 
gree;  state;  quality. 

(Gram.)  See  Mood. 

(Phil.)  A  term  used  by  Locke  to  denote  “such  com¬ 
plex  ideas  which,  however  compounded,  contain  not  in 
them  the  supposition  of  subsisting  by  themselves,  but 
are  considered  as  dependencies  on  or  affections  of  sub- 

•  stances.”  Of  these  modes  there  are  two  kinds  —  simple 
and  mixed.  Simple  modes  are  “only  variations  or  dif¬ 
ferent  combinations  of  the  same  simple  idea,  without 
the  mixture  of  any  other,  as  a  dozen,  or  a  score,  which 
are  nothing  but  the  ideas  of  so  many  distinct  units 
added  together.”  Mixed  modes  are  those  “compounded 
'of  simple  ideas  of  several  kinds  put  together  to  make 
one  complex  one  —  e.  g.  beauty  ;  and  consisting  of  a  cer¬ 
tain  composition  of  color  and  figure,  causing  delight  in 
the  beholder.”  It  need  hardly  be  said  that  this  distinc¬ 
tion  is  founded  on  a  very  imperfect  and  false  analysis 
The  term  is  now  universally  laid  aside  by  writers  on 
mental  philosophy. 

(Mus.)  The  melodious  arrangement  of  the  octave, 
which  consists  of  seven  essential  natural  sounds  besides 
the  key  or  fundamental.  Although,  in  ancient  music, 
the  terms  mode  and  key  were  synonymous,  there  is  a 
great  difference  between  them  at  the  present  day,  the 
one  denoting  an  octave  with  respect  to  the  manner  of 
its  division,  while  the  latter  term  is  used  with  regard  to 
its  place  in  the  scale  of  music.  There  are  two  modes 
only  iu  modern  music, —  the  major  and  the  minor.  The 
major  mode  is  that  by  which  the  intervals  between  the 
second  and  third,  and  fifth  and  sixth,  become  half  tones, 
and  all  the  others  whole  tones.  In  the  minor  mode,  the  in¬ 
tervals  between  the  second  and  third,  and  fifth  and  sixth, 
become  half  tones.  Between  these  two  modes  there  is 
also  another  distinction, —  the  major  being  precisely 
the  same  whether  ascending  or  descending,  while  the 
minor,  in  ascending,  sharpens  the  sixth  and  seventh, 
thus  removing  the  half  tone  between  the  fifth  and  sixth 
to  between  the  seventh  and  eighth.  In  the  Gregorian 
Chant  there  are  eight  modes  (or,  as  we  should  now  call 
them,  keys),  four  of  wliichare  called  authentic  and  four 
plagal.  The  authentic  modes  are  the  Dorian,  Phrygian, 
Lydian,  and  Mixo-Lydian  ;  these,  according  to  Dr.  Bur¬ 
ney,  answer  to  our  D  and  A  minor  and  C  and  D  major. 
The  plagal  modes  are  the  Hypo-Dorian,  the  Hypo-Phry- 
gian,  the  Hypo-Lydian,  and  the  Hypo-mixo-Lydian, 
which  are  also  synonymous  with  our  G  and  A  minor 
and  F  and  G  minor. 

Mo«l'eI,  n.  [Fr.  module;  Lat.  modulus,  from  modus,  a 
measure.]  A  measure.  —  Anything  of  a  particular  form, 
shape,  or  construction  intended  for  imitation;  a  small 
pattern  ;  a  form  in  miniature.  —  A  mould ;  something  in¬ 
tended  to  give  shape  to  castings.  —  Example;  standard; 
that  by  which  a  thing  is  to  bo  measured;  that  which  is 
to  be  copied  or  imitated;  a  pattern;  anything  to  be 
imitated;  a  copy.  —  Representation;  something  made 
in  imitation  of  real  life. 

— v.  a.  To  form  or  fashion  according  to  a  model ;  to  form 
a  plan  in  a  particular  manner;  to  shape;  to  imitate  in 
planning  or  forming. 

— v.n.  (Fine  Arts.)  To  make  a  model  or  pattern  from 
which  some  work  is  to  be  executed,  as  in  the  fine  arts ;  — 
also,  to  form  a  work  of  some  plastic  material ;  as,  to 
model  in  wax. 

IMod'eller, ».  One  who  models;  a  planner;  a  contriver. 

Afod'elling',  n.  (Fine  Arls.)  The  art  of  forming  a 
design  in  clay,  or  of  making  a  mould  from  which  works 
in  plaster  are  to  be  cast.  Modelling  is  essentially  a  prac¬ 
tical  art,  and  depends  greatly  upon  the  experience  and 
artistic  skill  of  the  modeller.  It  is  mostly  executed 
with  the  fingers  ;  and  the  tools  employed  are  generally 


made  of  wood  and  wire,  and  so  constructed  as  to  be  able- 
to  do  what  the  fingers  cannot  perform.  As  wire  tools 
can  be  fashioned  into  loops  of  various  sizes  and  shapes, 
they  are  the  most  useful,  and  accomplish  any  required 
form  without  moving  the  clay  on  to  any  already  finished 
part,  the  superfluous  clay  remaining  in  its  place  while 
the  wire  passes  under  it.  Wire  tools  are  most  effective- 
in  working  upon  concave  surfaces,  such  as  the  narrow 
folds  of  draperies.  The  wooden  tools  employed  are  of 
various  shapes,  and  are  composed  of  box  and  ebony. 
The  wooden  tools  used  in  fine  modelling  are  usually 
kept  steeped  in  oil,  as  by  that  means  the  clay  is  less 
liable  to  adhere  to  them.  Common  potters’  clay  of  the 
best  quality  is  the  clay  used  in  modelling.  It  ought 
to  be  so  wet  as  to  be  able  to  stand  in  a  mass  muclr 
higher  than  its  own  width  without  support,  as  it  is  then 
much  more  easily  and  quickly  worked.  The  support  of 
a  figure  in  modelling  is  of  great  importance;  the  main 
parts  of  the  trunk  and  limbs  are  built  up  on  supports  of 
wood-work  ;  the  arms,  when  not  covered  with  drapery, 
may  be  made  of  twisted  thick  copper  wire,  with  small 
pieces  of  wood  twisted  in  with  it  at  short  intervals,  like 
the  tufts  in  the  tail  of  a  kite.  The  whole  model,  indeed, 
should  be  built  up  on  a  complete  skeleton  of  supports. 
Very  little  support  is  required  in  modelling  a  bust.  The 
preservation  of  the  uniform  moisture  of  the  clay  is  an¬ 
other  essential  part  of  modelling;  it  should  never  be 
allowed  to  dry,  and  while  the  modeller  is  at  work,  and 
the  figure  exposed,  especially  in  warm  weather,  it  should 
be  frequently  sprinkled  with  water.  A  plasterer’s 
brush  is  best  adapted  for  this  purpose,  and  superior  to. 
a  syringe.  Iu  Smith’s  biography  of  Nollekens,  it  is 
stated  that  when  that  sculptor  was  modelling  a  bust  of 
George  III.  in  the  king's  own  presence,  he  kept  his  clay 
moist  by  dexterously  using  his  mouth  as  a  squirt  at  in¬ 
tervals.  After  the  model  is  complete,  the  cast  is  taken 
from  which  the  marble  is  sculptured  or  other  casts 
made.  The  whole  model,  while  wet,  must  be  covered 
with  three  or  four  masses,  or  more,  if  necessary,  of  plas¬ 
ter  of  Paris.  When  fixed  and  dry,  the  whole  may  be 
separated  at  the  joints;  and  when  the  component  parts 
are  placed  again  together,  the  place  of  the  original 
model  is  filled  with  plaster  of  Paris;  and  when  the  cast 
is  well  set,  the  mould  can  be  carefully  broken  off  in 
fragments.  The  cast  is  then  exposed  complete  and 
finished.  The  ancient  sculptors  baked  their  clay  mod¬ 
els  ;  but  clay  shrinks  and  cracks  in  drying :  this  plan  is 
not  so  good  as  making  plaster  casts  from  the  models. 
In  making  small  models  for  bronzes,  the  ancients  used 
wax,  which  is  still  the  modelling  material  used  by  gold¬ 
smiths  and  medallists.  It  is  prepared  by  melting  virgin 
wax  with  a  small  quantity  of  Venice  turpentine  and 
flake-white  in  fine  powder.  When  colored  wax  is  re¬ 
quired,  a  color  in  fine  powder  must  be  substituted  for 
flake-white.  The  tools  employed  are  made  of  wood  and 
ivory,  and  are  similar  in  shape  to  those  used  in  model¬ 
ling  in  clay. 

Mede'na,  a  province  of  North  Italy,  and  formerly  an 
independent  grand-duchy,  bounded  N.  by  the  river  Po,  E. 
by  the  States  of  the  Church,  S.  by  the  Apennines,  and 
W.  by  Parma.  Area,  including  recent  additions,  2,073 
square  miles.  It  is  traversed  by  the  Apennines, a  point 
of  which,  Monte  Cinione,  attains  the  height  of  6,976  feet. 
The  soil  is  fertile  in  the  plains.  The  principal  rivers  . 
are  the  Crostolo,  the  Panaro,  and  the  Secchia.  Prod. 
Corn,  wine,  olives,  hemp,  and  fruit.  Min.  Iron  and 
marble. — Iul796,the  grand-dukeof  M.  wasexpelled  from 
his  dominions  by  the  French.  In  1814,  the  congress  of 
Vienna  restored  to  his  son,  the  archduke  Francis  of 
Este,  the  territory  of  M.  In  August,  1859,  the  National 
Assembly,  by  a  unanimous  vote,  declared  the  forfeiture 
of  Francis  V.,  and  any  other  prince  of  the  house  of 
Ilapsburg-Lorraine,  to  the  ducal  throne,  after  which 
the  assembly  decreed  the  annexation  of  the  Modenese 
State  to  the  new  kingdom  of  Italy.  Pop.  273,231. 

Mode'na,  a  city  of  N.  Italy,  cap.  of  the  prov.  of  Modena, 
in  a  fine  plain  between  the  Panaro  and  the  Secchia,  24 
miles  W.N.W.  of  Bologna.  It  is  surrounded  with  ram¬ 
parts  more  remarkable  for  beauty  than  strength.  The 
general  architecture  of  M.  is  striking  and  agreeable. 
Almost  all  the  streets  are  bordered  with  arcades  over 
the  footways.  The  principal  public  buildings  are  the 
former  ducal  palace  and  the  cathedral,  a  Gothic  edifice, 
the  only  remarkable  feature  of  which  is  a  square  mar¬ 
ble  tower,  one  of  the  loftiest  in  Italy,  in  which  is  kept 
the  famous  bucket,  once  the  cause  of  a  serious  feud  be¬ 
tween  M.  and  Bologna,  and  which  has  been  immortal¬ 
ized  by  Tassoni.  The  public  (formerly  ducal)  library, 
known  as  the  Biblioteca  Estense,  contains  60,000  vols. 
There  is  also  another  public  library  of  80,000.  M.  is 
supplied  with  water  by  numerous  subterranean  cisterns. 
Manuf.  Woollen  and  hempen  cloths,  hats,  leather,  glass, 
and  silk. 

Mode'na,  in  Illinois,  a  post-village  of  Stark  co.,  about 
33  m.  N.N.W.  of  Peoria. 

Mode'na,  in  Missouri,  a  post-village  of  Mercer  co.,  abt. 
80  m.  E.N.E.  of  St.  Joseph. 

Hode'lia,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of  Ulster  co., 
about  80  m.  S.  of  Albany. 

Motl'erantism,  n.  [Fr.  modSrantisme.]  Moderation 
in  politics  or  religion. 

Mod'erate,a.  [Lut.  moderatus,  from  moderor.]  Lim¬ 
ited;  restrained  or  kept  within  due  limits  or  bounds: 
temperate;  observing  reasonable  bounds  in  indulgence; 
limited  in  quantity;  not  excessive  or  expensive.  —  Re¬ 
strained  in  passion,  ardor,  or  temper;  not  violent;  not 
extreme  in  opinion;  holding  the  mean  or  middle  place; 
not  extreme,  violent,  or  rigorous.  —  Of  a  middle  rate; 
middling. 

— v.  a.  To  keep  within  bounds;  to  restrain  from  exoessj 
of  any  kind;  to  reduce  from  a  state  of  violence;  ic 
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lessen;  to  allay;  to  repress;  to  temper;  to  regulate; 
to  make  temperate. 

— v.  n.  To  become  less  violent,  severe,  rigorous,  or  intense. 

Motl'erately,  adv.  Temperately  ;  mildly  ;  without 
violence. 

— In  a  middle  degree;  not  excessively. 

Mod'erateness,  n.  Temperateness;  a  middle  state 
between  extremes. 

Moderation,  n.  [Fr.  moderation;  Lat.  moderatio. J 
State  of  being  moderate,  or  of  keeping  a  due  mean  be¬ 
tween  extremes  or  excess  of  violence;  temperance. — 
Restraint  of  violent  passions  or  indulgence  of  appetite; 
frugality  in  expenses.  — Calmness  of  mind. 

Mod'eratism,  n.  Moderate  principles,  either  in  re¬ 
ligion  or  in  politics. 

Modera'to,  a.  [It.]  (Mas.)  Neither  quick  nor  slow ; 
a  little  quicker  than  andante. 

Mod'erator,  n.  [Lat.;  Fr .  mod£rateur.]  The  person 
or  thing  that  moderates  or  restrains.  —  A  president  or 
chairman ;  one  who  presides  over  an  assembly. 

Modera'torship,  n.  The  office  of  a  moderator. 

Mod'eratress,  Mod'eratrix,  n.  A  female  moderator. 

Modern',  a  town  of  Austria,  in  W.  Hungary,  co.  of 
Fresburg,  16  m.  N.E.  of  Presburg;  pop.  5,000. 

Mod'ern,  a.  [Fr .modems.]  Pertaining  to  the  present 
time,  or  time  not  long  past;  not  ancient  or  remote  in 
past  time;  late;  recent;  new.  —  This  word  is  frequently 
used  in  contradistinction  to  ancient  or  classical ;  as, 
modern  philosophy,  modern  languages.  Modern  authors 
are  said  to  be  those  who  have  written  since  Boethius; 
modern  philosophy  to  have  commenced  with  Galileo; 
and  modern  astronomy  with  Copernicus.  “  Modern 
civilization,”  says  A.  W.  Schlegel,  “  arose  from  the 
blending  together  of  the  elements  of  northern  origin 
and  the  fragments  of  antiquity.”  Modern  history  is 
■sometimes  applieil  to  the  whole  period  from  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  the  Roman  empire  down  to  the  present  time;  at 
■other  times,  the  term  Middle  Ages,  or  Mediaeval  His¬ 
tory  (see  Middle  Ages),  is  applied  to  the  earlier  portion 
■of  this  period,  and  the  term  Modern  only  to  the  latter. 
The  Germans  often  date  the  end  of  modern  history  with 
the  French  Revolution,  and  call  the  subsequent  period 
“  most  recent  history.”  Shakspeare  uses  the  term  for 
vulgar  or  common. 

— n.  A  person  of  modern  times;  —  opposed  to  ancient. 

— pi.  Those  who  live  or  have  lived  in  recent  or  modern 
times. 

Mod'ern isin,  n.  Modern  practice;  something  re¬ 
cently  formed,  particularly  in  writing. 

Mod'ernist,  n.  One  who  admires  the  moderns. 

Mod'ern iKe,  v.  a.  To  render  modern  ;  to  adapt,  as 
ancient  compositions,  to  modern  persons  or  things,  or 
rather,  to  adapt,  as  the  ancient  style  or  idiom,  to  mod¬ 
ern  style  and  taste. 

Mod  ernized,  p.  a.  Rendered  conformable  to  modern 
usage  or  style. 

Mod'eruizer,  n.  He  who  renders  modern. 

Mod  est,  a.  [Fr.  modeste  ;  Lat.  modestus,  from  modus ,  to 
measure,  bound,  limit.]  Keeping  due  measure  or  limits; 
•moderate  ,  restrained  by  a  sense  of  propriety ;  not  for¬ 
ward  or  bold;  not  presumptuous  or  arrogant;  not  boast¬ 
ful ;  diffident;  bashful;  shy;  unobtrusive;  not  loose; 
not  lewd;  decent;  chaste;  virtuous;  not  excessive  or 
extreme;  not  extravagant. 

Mod'estly,  adv.  Not  badly ;  not  arrogantly  or  pre¬ 
sumptuously;  with  due  respect;  not  loosely  or  wan¬ 
tonly;  decently;  not  excessively;  not  extravagantly. 

Mod'est.  Town,  in  Virginia,  a  post-village  of  Acco¬ 
mack  co.,  abt.  10  m.  E.  of  Accomack. 

Mod'esty,  n.  [Fr.  modestie ;  Lat.  modestia .]  Quality 
of  being  modest;  moderation;  decency;  that  lowly 
temper  which  accompanies  a  moderate  estimate  of  one’s 
own  worth  and  importance;  unassuming  conduct;  un¬ 
obtrusive  deportment;  sobriety  of  behavior;  shame¬ 
facedness;  chastity;  purity  of  conduct  and  manners. 

Mod'ica,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  Sicily,  prov.  of  Syracuse, 
near  the  river  Scieli,  30  m.  W.S.W.  of  Syracuse.  It  ex¬ 
ports  grain,  oil,  wine,  and  cheese. 

Modicum,  ( mod'i-kum ,)  n.  [Lat.,  from  modus,  a  meas¬ 
ure,  limit.]  A  little:  a  small  quantity. 

Mod  ifiable,  a.  That  may  be  modified,  or  diversified 
by  various  forms  and  differences. 

Modification,  n.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  modification  Act  of 
modifying,  or  giving  to  anything  new  forms,  or  differ¬ 
ences  of  external  qualities  or  modes;  particular  form  or 
manner. 

Modified,  p.a.  Changed  in  form  or  external  qualities; 
varied;  diversified;  moderated;  tempered;  qualified  in 
exceptionable  parts. 

Mod'ify,  v.  a.  [Fr.  modifier;  Lat.  modificor  —  modus, 
and  fiacio.  See  Mode.]  To  measure  off;  to  set  a  meas¬ 
ure  or  bounds  to;  to  moderate;  to  qualify;  to  reduce 
in  extent  or  degree;  to  change,  as  the  form  of  external 
qualities  of  a  thing;  to  shape;  to  give  a  new  form  of 
being  to;  to  vary;  to  give  a  new  form,  as  to  anything. 

— 1>.  n.  To  extenuate. 

Modifying,  p.  a. 

Changing  the  exter¬ 
nal  qualities;  giving 
a  new  form  to ;  mod¬ 
erating. 

Modil'lion,n.[Fr. 

modillon,  from  Lat. 
modiolus.]  {Arch.) 

A  projecting  brack¬ 
et  (Fig.  1820)  under 
the  corona  of  the  Corinthian  and  Composite,  and  occa¬ 
sionally  also  of  the  Roman  Ionic  orders. 

Modi'olar,  a.  [Lat.  modius,  a  measure.]  {Geol.) 
Bushel-shaped. 

Modi'olus,  n.  [Lat.,  the  nave  of  a  wheel.]  ( Anat .)  A 


bony  protuberance  in  the  temporal  bone,  appertaining 
to  the  cochlea,  or  shell  of  the  internal  ear. 

Mo'dish,  a.  According  to  the  mode  or  customary  man¬ 
ner;  fashionable. 

Mo'dishly,  adv.  Fashionably ;  in  the  customary  mode. 

Mo'dishness,  n.  Affectation  of  the  fashion. 

Mo'dist,  ».  A" follower  of  the  mode,  or  fashion. 

Modocs.  See  Section  II. 

Mod’ular,  a.  Pertaining  to  modulation,  or  to  a  module. 

Mod'ulate,  v.  a.  [Fr.  moduler ;  Lat.  modular,  modu- 
latus,  from  modulus ,  a  little  measure,  dimin.  of  modus, 
a  measure.]  To  measure  off  properly;  to  measure;  to 
manage  suitably ;  to  regulate. 

( Mus .)  To  form,  as  sound,  to  a  certain  key,  or  to  a 
certain  proportion;  to  vary  or  inflect,  as  sound  in  a 
natural,  customary,  or  musical  manner. 

Modulated,.?.  a.  Formed  to  a  certain  key;  varied; 
inflected. 

Modulation,  n.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  mndulatio.]  Act  of  mod¬ 
ulating;  act  of  forming  anything  to  a  certain  propor¬ 
tion;  act  of  inflecting  or  varying  the  pitch  of  voice  in 
reading  or  speaking;  a  rising  or  falling  of  the  voice. 

{Mus.)  The  diversified  and  proper  change  of  the  key 
or  mode  in  conducting  the  melody  in  music;  the  tran¬ 
sition  from  one  key  to  another;  sound  modulated; 
melody. 

Mod'ule,  n.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  modulus,  from  modus,  a  meas¬ 
ure]  {Arch.)  A  measure  of  proportion  by  which  the 
parts  of  an  order  or  of  a  building  are  regulated  in  clas¬ 
sical  architecture;  it  has  generally  been  considered  as 
the  diameter,  or  semi-diameter,  of  the  lower  end  of  the 
shaft  of  the  column,  but  different  architects  have  taken 
it  from  different  parts,  and  subdivided  it  in  various  ways. 

Mod  ulus,  n.  [Lat.]  {Math.)  A  term  often,  sometimes 
loosely,  used.  In  general,  it  denotes  some  constaut, 
multiplier,  coefficient,  or  parameter,  involved  in  a  given 
function. 

Mo'iliis  operan'di.  [Lat.]  Manner  of  operating. 

Mo'en,  an  island  of  Denmark,  in  the  Baltic,  separated 
from  Zealand  by  the  Ulf  Sound,  and  from  Falster  by  the 
Groen  Sound ;  Lat.  54°  57'  N.,  Lon.  12°  36'  E.  Area,  87 
sq.  miles.  The  surface  is  mostly  level,  except  on  the  E. 
coast.  The  chief  town  is  Stege,  with  a  good  harbor,  on 
the  N.W.  coast.  Pop.  13,500. 

Meeris  Take,  or  Bir'ket-el-Keroon',  {me’ris,) 
a  lake  of  central  Egypt,  prov.  of  Fayoum,  and  occupy¬ 
ing  the  N.  part  of  its  valley  ;  Lat.  29°  30'  N.,  Lon.  bet. 
32°  30'  and  33°  E.  Ext.  30  m.  long,  and  6  broad.  Tin? 
S.  shore  is  low  and  sandy,  but  elsewhere  it  is  abrupt  and 
rocky.  It  communicates  by'  two  channels  with  the 
Nile,  and  with  the  canal  Joseph.  According  to  Herod¬ 
otus,  Lake  M.,  so  celebrated  in  antiquity,  and  much 
larger  than  it  is  now,  was  the  result  of  an  artificial  ex¬ 
cavation  executed  during  the  reign  of  a  king  Mceris, 
who  lived  1350  B.  c.  It  supplied  with  water  the  valley 
of  Fayoum,  with  all  parts  of  which  it  communicated  by 
canals. 

Muesia,  {me’zha.)  {Anc.  Geog.)  A  country  of  Europe, 
bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Danube,  S.  by  Macedonia  and 
Thrace,  E.  by  the  Euxine,  and  W.  by  Pannonia  and  Illyr- 
icum.  Moesia  was  finally  reduced  to  a  Roman  province 
under  Augustus,  and  divided  into  Moesia  Superior  and 
Moesia  Inferior,  or  what  are  now  called  the  provinces  of 
Servia  aud  Bulgaria. 

Moffat,  a  small  town  of  Scotland,  in  Dumfriesshire,  20 
m.  from  Dumfries ;  celebrated  for  its  mineral  waters. 
Pop.  2,400. 

Mof  fat  Hills.  a  mountain  chain  of  Scotland,  be¬ 
tween  the  cos.  of  Dumfries  on  the  S.,  and  Lanark  and 
Peebles  on  the  N.;  the  elevation  of  Heartfell,  the  prin¬ 
cipal  summit,  is  2,685  feet.  The  rivers  Tweed,  Clyde, 
and  Annan  have  tlieir  source  in  this  chain. 

Moffat's  Creek,  in  Virginia,  a  post-vill.  of  Augusta  co. 

Mof  fetsville,  iu  S.  Carolina,  a  post-village  of  Ander¬ 
son  dist.,  abt.  117  m.  W.N.W.  of  Columbia. 

illog’adore.  Mogodor,  or  Sunt  a,  a  seaport -town  of 
Morocco,  on  the  Atlantic,  105  m.  W.  of  Morocco;  Lat. 
31°  50'  N.,  Lon.  9°  20'  W.  It  is  built  on  a  granular 
sandstone  rock,  which,  at  high  water,  is  nearly  insulated 
by  the  sea.  The  harbor  is  formed  by  an  island  to  the 
S.  of  M.  The  trade  of  M.  was  formerly  very  extensive. 
The  principal  exports  are,  wool,  hides,  gum-arabic, 
almonds,  gold  dust,  feathers,  &c.  Pop.  15,000,  a  fourth 
of  whom  are  Jews. 

Mogadore,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Summit  co.,  abt. 
14  m.  S.VV.  of  Ravenna. 

Mo'g  lli.  n.  [Chinese,  ears  of  trees.]  {Bot.)  See  Exiiiia. 

Mo  gi-das-f’ru'zes,  a  town'  of  Brazil,  about  35  m. 
E.N.E.  of  Sao-Paulo. 

Mo'g'i-fwiirt'cu,  a  town  of  Brazil,  abt.  170  m.  N.  of  Sao- 
Paulo.  * 

Mo'gi-Mirim',  a  town  of  Brazil,  abt.  115  m.  N.N.E.  of 
Sao-Paulo. 

Mojglier.  {mo-gair’,)  a  town  of  Spain,  prov.  of  Huelva, 
on  the  Tinto,  5  m.  E.  of  Huelva;  pop.  6,700.  —  Near  M. 
is  the  port  of  Palos,  whence  Columbus  set  sail  in  1492. 

Mo'hair,  n.  [Ger.  mohr ;  Fr  .moire.]  A  material  for 
textile  manufactures,  consisting  of  the  hair  of  the  An¬ 
gora  goat.  The  goats,  after  completing  their  first  year, 
are  clipped  annually  in  April  and  May,  and  yield  pro¬ 
gressively  from  one  to  about  four  pounds’  weight  of  hair. 
That  of  the  female  is  considered  to  be  of  more  value 
than  that  of  the  male,  but  both  are  mixed  together  for 
the  market.  M.  is  extensively  spun  and  manufactured 
in  France,  in  Englaud  (chiefly  at  Bradford),  and  in  Scot¬ 
land.  A  large  variety  of  articles  are  made  from  M. ; 
among  others,  many  kinds  of  camlets,  which  exhibit 
great  beauty  and  brilliance  of  surface.  It  is  manufac¬ 
tured  into  plush,  and  is  also  used  for  coach  and  decora¬ 
tive  laces,  for  buttons,  braidings,  and  other  trimmings 
for  gentlemen's  coats.  It  is,  moreover,  made  up  into  a 


light  and  fashionable  cloth,  suitable  for  paletots,  Ac.  M. 
dresses  were  worn  by  ladies  a  few  years  ago,  but  they 
have  been  superseded  by  alpaca-cloths  and  other  sim¬ 
ilar  materials. 

Mo  gul  Em'pire,  a  name  commonly  applied  to  the 
empire  founded  in  llindostan  in  1526,  by  Baber,  q.  v.,  a 
descendant  of  Tamerlane,  and  comprising  the  provs.  of 
Delhi  and  Agra.  Among  the  successors  of  Baber  the 
most  celebrated  were  Akbar  (1556-1605),  Jehanghir, 
(1605-1627),  aud  Aurungzebe  (1658- 1707  ).  who  were 


Fig.  1821.  —  tomb  of  baber. 


known  in  Europe  under  the  title  of  “Great  Mogul.”  In 
1803  the  Great  Mogul  was  deprived  of  his  throne;  in 
1827,  of  even  the  appearance  of  authority,  becoming  a 
mere  pensioner  of  the  British  ;  and  in  1858,  Mohammed  • 
Bahadoor,  the  last  of  the  dynasty,  was  condemned,  and 
exiled  for  complicity  in  the  Indian  mutiny. 

Moliacs,  or  Mohacz,  {mo-hats’,)  a  town  of  Hungary,  on 
the  W.  arm  of  the  Danube,  25  m.  E.S.E.  of  F’iinfkirchen  ; 
pop.  10,000. — Solyman  I.,  at  the  head  of  a  Turkish  army,  ' 
defeated  the  Hungarians  in  the  plain  near  the  town  of 
M.,  in  1526.  Their  king,  Louis  II.,  was  killed,  and  30.000 
Christians  are  said  to  have  fallen  in  the  battle.  The 
Duke  of  Lorraine  and  the  Imperialists  gained  a  victory 
over  the  Turks  at  the  same  place,  in  1687. 

Mohani'med,  or  Ma'hoinet,  Abul  Kasem  Iun  Ab¬ 
dallah,  the  Arabian  prophet,  and  the  founder  of  Islam, 
was  b.  at  Mecca,  A.  d.  570  or  571.  He  was  the  only  sou  ■■ 
of  Abdallah  and  Amina;  his  father,  celebrated  for  his 
singular  beauty,  being  of  the  family  of  Hashem,  the 
most  illustrious  in  the  noble  tribe  of  Koreish,  princes 
of  Mecca,  and  guardians  of  the  Caaba.  Left  an  orphan 
in  infancy,  he  was  brought  up  by  his  uncle,  Abu  Taleb, 
who  trained  him  to  commerce,  and  took  him  to  the  great 
fairs  of  Arabia  and  Syria.  The  theory  of  his  high  culti¬ 
vation  is  now  exploded.  Some  of  the  greatest  oriental¬ 
ists —  Sprenger,  Renan,  Cousin  de  Perceval  —  hold  that 
he  could  neither  read  nor  write,  and  that  he  knew  the 
Rabbinical  traditions  and  Apocryphal  Gospels  only  by 
hearsay.  When  25  years  of  age,  M.  married  Khadija,  a 
rich  and  noble  widow  of  Mecca,  and  the  following  15 
years  of  his  life  were  passed  in  domestic  quietness,  only 
interrupted  by  occasional  retirement  into  the  mountain 
solitudes.  From  his  youth  the  future  prophet  had  shown  '■ 
a  fondness  for  seclusion  and  serious  meditation,  and  hav-  1 
ing  attained  a  ripeness  of  character  and  distinctness  of  1 
aim  and  views,  he  began,  at  40  years  of  age,  to  annouuce 
himself  as  an  apostle,  and  to  proclaim  the  doctrine  of  - 
Islam  (salvation),  that  “  There  is  no  God  but  Allah,  and  1 
Mohammed  is  his  Prophet.”  His  wife  Khadija  was  one 
of  the  first  to  believe  in  him,  and  among  other  members 
of  his  family  who  readily  acknowledged  his  mission  was 
his  cousin,  the  heroic,  illustrious  Ali,  son  of  Abu  Taleb. 
After  three  years,  he  made  a  more  public  announcement 
of  his  doctrine,  especially  insisting  on  the  unity  of  God, 
and  denouncing  all  kinds  of  idolatry;  but  his  followers 
were  very  few  for  years,  and  the  opposition  of  the  elders 
and  people  of  Mecca  growing  more  and  more  bitter  and 
violent,  some  of  his  disciples  retired  into  Ethiopia.  In 
a.  d.  621,  M.  lost  his  faithful  and  beloved  Khadija,  who 
during  the  24  years  of  their  marriage  had  retained  his 
love,  and  met  no  rival.  The  death  of  Abu  Taleb  took 
place  about  the  same  time;  and  soon  after,  the  Koreish- 
ites,  headed  by  Abu  Sophian,  resolved  to  put  the  Prophet 
to  death.  He  fled  from  Mecca,  hid  himself  in  a  cave  for 
three  days,  and  then,  with  his  only  companion,  Abu- 
bekr,  withdrew  to  Medina  (then  called  Yatreb).  F’rom 
this  flight  of  M.  commences  the  sera  of  the  Hegira  (16th 
July,  622).  He  made  a  public  entry  into  Yatreb  amid 
the  loudest  welcomes  of  the  citizens,  and  at  once  as¬ 
sumed  the  offices  of  king  and  priest.  He  also  there 
married  his  second  wife,  the  beautiful  Ayeslia,  daughtei  i 
of  Abu-bekr,  who  long  survived  him.  He  had,  however, 
many  other  wives,  all  widows  except  Ayesha;  and,  be¬ 
sides,  indulged  without  restraint  his  sensual  propensi¬ 
ties  Persuasion,  long  tried  with  little  success,  at  length 
gave  place  to  force  and  war,  and  in  the  battle  of  Beder  — 
first  of  the  long  series  of  battles  by  which  the  faith  of 
Islam  was  established  over  so  large  a  portion  of  the 
world,  and  gained  a  hold  which  twelve  centuries  have  j 
not  broken  —  he  defeated  Abu  Sophian  and  the  Koreish 
(A.  D.  623).  He  was  defeated  by  them  in  A.  D.  625  ;  they 
unsuccessfully  besieged  Medina,  and  a  truce  for  ten 
years  was  agreed  on.  Wars  with  Jewish  tribes  fol¬ 
lowed;  many  Arabian  tribes  submitted  themselves:  and 
in  630  the  conquering  prophet  marched  to  Mecca,  re¬ 
ceived  the  keys  of  the  city,  and  was  acknowledged  as 
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prince  and  prophet.  He  8howed  no  malice  against  his 
former  enemies,  performed  the  pilgrimage  with  the  cus¬ 
tomary  observances,  purified  the  Caaba,  (Fig.  1745,)  de¬ 
stroyed  its  360  idols,  and  decreed  that  no  infidel  should 
enter  the  holy  city.  The  whole  of  Arabia  was  soon  after 
conquered,  and  ambassadors  with  arrogant  claims  were 
sent  to  the  Emperor  Heraclius,  the  king  of  Persia,  and 
the  king  of  Abyssinia.  War  with  the  Roman  empire  was 
begun;  an  expedition  for  the  conquest  of  Syria  was  pre¬ 
pared;  when  J/.,  believed  to  be  immortal  by  some  of 
his  disciples,  fell  into  a  fever,  and  after  14  days  of  suf¬ 
fering,  d.  at  Medina,  June  7,  (532,  in  the  63d  year  of  his 
age.  He  tvas  buried  in  a  simple  tomb  on  the  spot  where 
he  died.  The  history  of  this  extraordinary  man  has 
been,  as  was  natural,  overlaid  and  obscured  by  an  im¬ 
mense  mass  of  falsehoods  and  exaggerations  :  inventions 
to  magnify  him  on  the  part  of  his  followers,  and  inven¬ 
tions  to  disgrace  and  discredit  him  on  the  part  of  Chris¬ 
tian  writers.  These  fictions,  friendly  and  hostile,  we 
have  not  space  to  recite.  But  through  praise  and 
blame,  through  the  fact  and  the  legend,  it  is  not  diffi¬ 
cult  now  to  see  the  man  of  clear  insight  and  deep  reflec¬ 
tion,  without  book-learning,  but  with  profound  knowl¬ 
edge  of  himself  and  of  the  works  of  God,  familiar  with 
Bible  narratives  and  Eastern  legends,  endowed  with 
imagination,  and  seeing,  with  a  clearness  of  spiritual 
vision  at  that  time  peculiar  to  himself,  the  first  truth 
and  eternal  ground  of  all  religion.  The  announcement 
of  this  with  a  prophet’s  earnestness  and  persistency,  and 
the  accompanying  denouncement  of  the  world-wide  lies 
and  idolatries  of  his  age,  gave  him  the  great  place  he 
holds  in  the  history  of  the  human  race.  —  See  Koran, 
and  Mohammedanism. 

.Mohammed  I.,  Emperor  of  the  Turks,  succeeded  his 
brother  Mousa  in  1413 ;  he  re-established  the  glory  of 
the  Ottoman  empire,  which  had  been  ravaged  by  Tamer¬ 
lane  ;  and  fixed  the  seat  of  government  at  Adrianople, 
where  he  died  in  1421,  aged  47. 

Mohammed  II.,  b.  1430,  succeeded  to  the  throne  in  1451 ;  he 
was  the  first  who  received  the  title  of  Grand  Seignior. 
He  died  after  a  long  and  victorious  career  as  he  was 
about  to  lead  an  attack  against  the  Knights  of  St.  John, 
a.d.  1481. 

Mohammed  III.  succeeded  his  father  Amurath  III.  in  1595. 
His  first  act  on  coming  to  the  throne  was  to  strangle 
nineteen  of  his  brothers,  and  drown  ten  of  his  father’s 
wives;  he  then  entered  Hungary,  and  massacred  the 
whole  garrison  of  Agram,  and  next  gained  a  victory 
over  the  Archduke  Maximilian.  After  this,  his  success 
left  him,  and  he  finally  had  to  sue  for  peace  to  the 
Christian  princes  whose  states  he  had  ravaged.  D.  1603. 

Mohammed  IV.,  b.  1642,  became  emperor  in  1648,  succeeding 
his  father  Ibrahim  I.,  who  was  deposed  and  strangled 
by  the  Janissaries.  Mohammed  Kuperli  or  Kuprili  was 
made  Grand  Vizier,  and  to  him,  and  to  his  equally  distin¬ 
guished  son  who  succeeded  him,  the  reign  of  M.  IV. 
owes  all  its  celebrity.  In  1672,  the  Sultan  marched 
against  Poland ;  but  he  made  peace  with  that  country 
on  condition  of  an  annual  tribute  being  paid  to  him. 
John  Sobieski,  irritated  at  this  ignominious  treaty,  raised 
an  army,  and  defeated  the  Turks  near  Choczim,  upon 
which  a  new  treaty,  favorable  to  Poland,  was  signed  in 
1676.  In  1683  the  Turks  laid  siege  to  Vienna,  on  which 
Sobieski  marched  to  its  relief,  and  routed  the  besiegers. 
The  Janissaries,  attributing  their  misfortunes  to  the 
indolence  of  the  king,  deposed  him  in  1687,  and  sent 
him  to  prison,  where  he  died  in  1691. 

Mohammed  V.  See  Mahmoud  I. 

lloliam  ined  llah'adoor.  See  Mogul  Empire. 

llnliain'medan,  a.  Pertaining  to  Mohammed  or 
Mahomet. 

— n.  A  follower  of  Mohammed;  a  Moslem. 

Mohammedanism,  (mo-ham' me-ddn-izm,)  n.  The 
name  commonly  given,  in  Christian  countries,  to  the 
religion  established  by  Mohammed,  born  at  Mecca,  in 
August,  A.  D.  570,  died  at  Medina,  8th  June,  632.  Mo¬ 
hammedans  call  themselves  by  the  name  of  Moslem, 
and  their  creed  Islam,  which  means,  “  full  submission  to 
God.”  The  doctrine  of  Mohammedanism  may,  in  large 
measure,  be  traced  to  the  national  religion  of  the  Arabs, 
and  to  those  forms  of  Judaism  and  Christianity  which 
existed  in  Arabia  at  the  time  of  the  Prophet.  The  old 
belief  that  Mohammed  was  a  base,  heartless  impostor, 
has.  by  the  recent  labors  of  Mohler,  Carlyle,  Irving,  and 
others'  been  very  much  shaken,  if  not  entirely  dispelled. 
Notwithstanding  the  many  bad  features  of  his  character, 
if  we  look  to  the  simplicity  of  his  mode  of  life  to  the 
very  last,  his  endurance  for  twelve  years  of  every  species 
of  insult  and  persecution,  his  steady  resistance  to  every 
offer  of  wealth  and  power  made  on  the  condition  of  his 
desisting  from  his  endeavors,  the  conviction  wrought 
upon  those  nearest  him,  we  cannot  think  otherwise 
than  that  the  man  believed  in  what  he  taught.  It  is 
impossible  to  say  how  far  an  ardent  imagination,  acting 
under  the  belief  of  divine  inspiration,  and  too  little  con¬ 
trolled  by  an  intellect  in  many  respects  but  narrow  and 
limited,  will  lead  one  into  all  manner  of  wickedness. 
■“I  maintain,”  says  Mohler,  “  that  if  one  admits  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  any  man’s  being  able  to  give  out  his  own  indi¬ 
vidual  religious  impressions,  ideas,  and  thoughts,  with¬ 
out  suspicion,  for  divine  inspiration,  I  cannot  perceive 
the  impossibility  of  his  considering  God  also  to  be  the 
author  of  all  his  other  inward  impulses.”  Further,  we 
cannot  think  that  Mohammed  would  have  acted  as  his 
own  recording  angel  and  immortalized  his  offences  in 
the  Koran,  had  he  been  conscious  of  their  wickedness. 
Mohammedanism  is  commonly  regarded  as  half-way 
between  Paganism  and  Christianity  ;  but  it  approaches 
much  more  nearly  the  latter  than  the  former,  and  must 
be  viewed  as  a  great  improvement  upon  the  religions 
which  it  supplanted.  It  is  a  stern  monotheism,  opposed 


alike  to  pantheism  and  idol-worship,  and  throws  aside 
with  disdain  all  those  gradations  of  eons  or  emanations 
by  which  God  is  approximated  to  man  and  man  to  God. 
Nothing  exists  but  the  Creator  and  the  creation,  the 
latter  comprehending  angels,  devils,  genii,  and  every 
being  intermediate  between  God  and  man.  Regarding 
the  connection  between  Mohammedanism,  Judaism,  and 
Christianity,  we  quote  from  DeanMilman’s  Latin  Chris¬ 
tianity. — “  The  creation,”  he  says,  “  as  affirmed  in  Islam, 
was  strictly  biblical;  the  history  of  man  was  that  of 
the  Old  Testament  recognized  in  the  New,  though  not 
without  a  large  admixture  of  Jewish  legend.  The  fore¬ 
fathers  of  the  Mohammedan,  as  of  the  Jewish  and  Chris¬ 
tian  religions,  were  Adam,  Noah,  Abraham  ;  and  to  the 
old  prophets  of  God,  among  whom  were  included  Moses 
and  Jesus,  were  only  added  two  local  prophets  sent  on 
special  missions  to  certain  of  the  Arab  tribes,  to  Ad 
and  to  Thamud.  Even  Mohammedan  fable  has  none 
of  the  inventive  originality  of  fiction.  There  is  ecarcely 
a  legend  which  is  not  either  from  the  Talmud,  or  rather 
the  source  of  most  of  the  Talmud,  the  religious  tradi¬ 
tion  of  the  Jews,  or  the  spurious  (not  the  genuine)  gos¬ 
pels  of  Christianity.  The  last  day,  the  judgment,  the 
resurrection,  hell,  and  paradise,  though  invested  in  a 
circumstantiality  of  detail,  much  of  it  foreign,  so  far  as 
we  can  judge,  to  the  Pharisaic  notions  of  our  Saviour’s 
day,  and  singularly  contrasting  with  the  modest  and 
less  material  images  of  the  New  Testament,  were 
already  parts  of  a  common  creed.  The  Koran  has 
scarcely  surpassed  the  grosser  notions  of  another  life 
which  were  already  received  by  the  Talmudic  Jews  and 
the  Judaizing  Christians,  —  the  Chiliasts  of  the  early 
ages.  It  only  adapted  this  materialism  to  the  fears  and 
hopes  of  a  Bedouin  and  a  polygamous  people.  It  may 
be  doubted  whether  it  goes  beyond  the  terrific  imagina¬ 
tions  of  the  Talmudists  in  those  minute  and  particular 
accounts  of  hell-fire  which  glare  in  all  its  pages.  In  its 
paradise  it  dwells  on  that  most  exquisite  luxury  to  a 
wanderer  in  the  desert  —  perennial  rivers  of  cool  pure 
water, — and  it  adds  a  harem  to  the  joys  of  the  blessed.” 
The  six  great  articles  in  the  faith  of  Islam  are  neither 
repugnant  to  human  reason  nor  to  prevalent  habits  of 
thought,  and,  indeed,  are  the  elemental  truths  of  all 
religions.  There  are  —  1.  Belief  in  a  Supreme  Being; 
2.  in  his  angels ;  3.  in  divine  revelation ;  4.  in  his 
prophets  ;  5.  in  the  resurrection  and  day  of  judgment ; 
6.  in  God’s  absolute  decree,  and  predestination  of  good 
and  evil.  The  new  and  startling  doctrine  was  the 
divine  mission  of  Mohammed,  the  apostle  of  God.  (See 
Koran.)  Besides  the  Koran,  Mohammedans  generally 
receive  the  Sonna,  or  traditions,  which  comprises  acts 
and  sayings  of  Mohammed  not  contained  in  the  Koran. 
Mohammedanism,  like  Christianity,  has  numerous  dif¬ 
ferent  sects,  who  differ  from  each  other  in  their  doc¬ 
trines  and  forms  of  worship.  There  are  five  funda¬ 
mental  points  of  religious  practice  which  are  specially 
enjoined  on  Mohammedans ;  viz.,  purification,  prayer 
five  times  a  day,  fasting,  almsgiving,  and  the  pilgrimage 
to  Mecca.  Washings  and  purifications  are  enjoined 
as  necessary  preparations  for  the  duty  of  prayer,  and 
for  reading  or  touching  the  Koran,  &c.,  for  “practice 
of  religion  is  founded  upon  cleanliness,  which  is  the  one 
half  of  faith  and  the  key  of  prayer.”  In  every  town  the 
faithful  are  invited  to  prayer  by  the  public  crier,  or 
muezzin,  when  the  Moslem  may  perform  his  prayers 
in  any  decent  place,  except  on  Friday,  when  he  is 
bound  to  perform  them  in  the  mosque.  Fasting  is  re¬ 
garded  as  a  duty  of  such  great  moment,  that  the  Prophet 
used  to  say  that  it  was  the  gate  of  religion,  and  that 
“  the  odor  of  the  mouth  of  him  that  fasteth  is  more 
grateful  to  God  than  that  of  musk.”  Almsgiving  is  not 
strongly  inculcated  in  general;  but  every  Moslem  who 
is  not  poor  is  obliged  to  give  the  fortieth  part  of  his 
property  to  the  poor.  The  pilgrimage  to  Mecca  is 
deemed  so  necessary  that  it  is  said  that  he  who  dies 
without  performing  it  “may  as  well  die  a  Jew  or  a 
Christian.”  They  are  forbidden  the  use  of  wine  and 
swine’s  flesh,  and  are  prohibited  from  gamiDg  and  usury. 
On  its  first  promulgation,  the  doctrines  of  Islam  spread 
with  amazing  rapidity  ;  and  in  twelve  years  the  whole 
of  Arabia  had  embraced  that  faith.  The  extension  of 
the  power  of  the  Arabs  soon  carried  this  religion  into 
other  countries  ;  and  Syria,  Persia,  and  Northern  Africa 
were  compelled  to  submit  to  their  power  and  to  receive 
their  faith.  At  the  beginning  of  the  8th  century  they 
crossed  over  into  Spain,  one  province  after  another  was 
speedily  subdued,  and  for  nearly  800  years  the  Saracens 
retained  a  dominion  in  that  country.  In  Asia  they 
advanced  eastward  to  India  and  China;  and  in  the 
former  country  they  founded  vast  empires  on  the  shores 
of  the  Indus  and  Ganges,  which  for  a  long  time  were 
strongholds  of  Islamism  ;  but  in  the  “  Flowery  Land  ” 
their  progress  was  soon  stayed.  Fresh  energy  was  in¬ 
fused  into  the  Moslem  communities  by  the  accession  of 
the  Seljook  Turks,  —  both  they  and  their  successors, 
the  Osmanlis,  voluntarily  receiving  Islamism  from  the 
very  people  they  had  conquered.  The  Ottoman  rulers 
gradually  undermined  the  Byzantine  empire,  which  at 
length  fell  with  the  taking  of  Constantinople  in  1453. 
The  power  of  Islam  was  now  at  its  height;  and  for  a 
time  the  Turks  were  the  terror  of  Italy,  Hungary,  and 
Germany.  Their  power,  however,  soon  began  to  fail. 
Sicily  was  lost  to  them;  and  in  1492  their  last  strong¬ 
holds  in  Spain  were  taken.  In  the  interior  of  Africa, 
Mohammedanism  has  long  been  making  peaceable  con¬ 
versions.  But  while  advancing  among  races  inferior  in 
civilization  to  the  Mohammedans,  this  religion  has  been 
losing  power  wherever  it  has  been  brought  into  contact 
with  Christianity.  The  consciousness  of  this  superiority  j 
of  the  Christian  nations  has  been  spreading  for  years 
throughout  the  extent  of  the  Mohammedan  world,  and  I 


has  gradually  kindled  those  sentiments  of  fierce  and 
uncompromising  hostility  to  the  Christian  name  which 
have  manifested  themselves  within  the  last  few  years 
in  so  bloody  a  manner  in  India,  Arabia,  Northern  Africa, 
aud  Syria.  These  feelings,  however,  are  not  participated 
in  by  the  more  enlightened  among  the  Mohammedans, 
—  those  who  have  seen  and  tasted  the  fruits  of  Chris¬ 
tian  civilization.  They  no  longer  exhibit  any  confi¬ 
dence  in  the  power  of  Islam.  The  total  number  of  Mo¬ 
hammedans  at  the  present  time  is  estimated  at  about 
160,000,000.  In  Europe  they  are  almost  confined  to 
Turkey ;  and  even  there  they  form,  in  the  European 
part  of  it,  a  minority  of  the  population.  They  prevail 
in  Asiatic  Turkey,  Persia,  Afghanistan,  Beloochistan, 
Arabia,  and  Tartary,  and  are  largely  represented  in 
India,  Asiatic  Russia,  and  the  Malay  Archipelago,  and 
to  some  extent  in  China.  Their  number  in  Asia  is  esti¬ 
mated  at  about  50,000,000.  In  Africa,  Mohammedanism 
is  still  the  prevailing  religion  in  the  entire  north;  and 
its  rule  extends  far  down  eastward  and  into  the  centre 
of  the  continent,  numbering,  it  is  believed,  not  fewer 
than  100,000,000  souls. 

Mo'have,  or  Mograve.  in  Arizona,  a  W.  by  N.  co., 
adjoining  Nevada  and  California;  area,  about  11,332 
sq.  m.  Rivers.  Colorado  river,  and  Bill  Williams  creek. 
Surface,  mountainous;  soil,  mostly'  sterile.  Min.  Gold 
and  silver.  Cap.  Kingman.  Pop.  (1890)  1,444. 

Mohave  City,  in  Arizona,  a  town,  former  cap.  of 
Mohave  co.,  abt.  125  m.  N.  of  La  Paz. 

Mo  haw  k,  in  New  York,  a  river  which  rises  in  Oneida 
co.,  20  m.  N.  of  Rome,  and  runs  E.S.E.  into  the  Hudson 
at  Waterford,  10  m.  above  Albany.  It  is  135  m.  long, 
and  has  numerous  and  picturesque  waterfalls,  especially 
at  Little  Falls,  Cohoes,  and  Waterford,  affording  abun¬ 
dant  water-power.  Through  its  populous  valley  run  the 
Erie  Canal  and  New  York  Central  Railroad. 

— A  post-village  of  Herkimer  co.,  abt.  80  m.  W.N.W.  of 
Albany.  —  A  twp.  of  Montgomery  co. 

Mo'hawks,  n.  pi.  A  once  powerful  tribe  of  North 
American  Indians,  a  branch  of  the  great  Iroquois  na¬ 
tion,  who  derived  their  name  from  dwelling  on  the 
banks  of  the  Mohawk  River.  The  Mohawks,  when 
broken  up  as  a  people,  emigrated  north,  and  took  up 
their  abode  in  the  Canadas,  where  the  remnant  of  this 
renowned  tribe  of  red-skins  is  still  to  be  found  in  small 
villages  in  the  midst  of  their  white  brethren,  devoting 
themselves  to  agriculture. 

Mo'hegan  Mountains,  in  New  York,  the  former 
name  of  the  Adirondack  Mountains,  q.  v. 

Mo'hegans,  or  Mo'll icans,  a  tribe  of  Indians  of 
the  great  Algonquin  family,  which,  in  the  17th  century, 
inhabited  the  country  now  forming  the  8.W.  part  of 
New  England,  and  that  portion  of  New  York  E.  of  the 
Hudson.  Being  compelled  to  give  way  to  the  conquering 
Iroquois  confederacy,  they  retired  to  the  valley  of  the 
Housatonic  River  in  Connecticut,  and  were  consequently 
one  of  the  first  tribes  who  came  into  collision  with,  and 
were  dispossessed  of  their  territory  by'  the  early  British 
settlers.  They  subsequently  lived  dispersed  among  the 
other  tribes,  and  all  traces  of  them  have  now  nearly 
disappeared.  Fenimore  Cooper’s  celebrated  novel,  The 
Last  of  the  Mohicans,  will  cause  their  name  to  survive 
perhaps  any  other  of  the  Indian  tribes. 

Mohie'an,  in  Ohio,  a  prosperous  township  of  Ashland 
co. 

Mohican  River,  in  Ohio.  See  Walhonding. 

Mohie'an ville.  in  Ohio,  a  village  of  Ashland  co., 
abt.  80  m.  N.N.E.  of  Columbus. 

Mohilev,or  Mollilef,  (mo-he'lef)  a  govt,  of  European 
Russia,  between  Lat.  52°  and  55°  15' N.,  Lon.  28°  35' and 
32°  35'  E.,  inclosed  N.  by  Vitebsk,  E.  by  Smolensk,  S. 
by  Tchernigov,  and  W.  by  Minsk;  area,  17,470  sq.  m. 
The  surface  is  mostly  an  extensive  plain,  partly  covered 
with  forests.  The  soil  is  generally  fertile,  but  agricul¬ 
ture  is  backward.  The  principal  rivers  are  the  Dnieper, 
Soja,  and  theDronetz.  The  climate  is  mild  and  dry.  Prod. 
Rye,  barley,  oats,  hemp,  and  flax  ;  and  large  quantities 
of  timber  are  floated  down  the  rivers  to  the  Black  Sea. 
The  chief  towns  are  Moliilev,  the  cap.,  and  Mstislavl. 
Pop.  924,080. 

Mohilev,  or  Mohilef,  cap.  of  the  above  govt.,  on  the 
Dnieper,  85  m.  S.W.  of  Smolensk,  and  110  S.E.  of  Minsk. 
M.  has  a  better  appearance  than  most  Russian  towns, 
the  houses  being  built  of  stone  or  other  solid  material. 
M.  is  the  headquarters  of  the  Russian  “  Army  of  the 
West,”  and  the  seat  of  Greek  and  R.  C.  archbishoprics, 
the  latter  having  authority  over  all  the  Roman  Catholics 
of  Poland  and  Russia.  It  has  an  extensive  trade  with 
Riga,  Konigsberg,  Dantzic,  and  Odessa. 

Mohilev,  a  town  of  European  Russia,  prov.  of  Podolia, 
on  the  Dniester,  50  m.  S.E.  of  Kaminetz.  Pop.  8,930. 

Mo  hill,  a  town  and  parish  of  Ireland,  abt.  9  m.  E.S.E. 
of  Carrick-on-Shannon.  They  are  situated  upon  the 
boundary  line  between  the  cos.  of  Leitrim  and  Long¬ 
ford,  and  the  provinces  of  Connaught  and  Leinster. 

Mohler,  Johann  Adam,  a  Roman  Catholic  theologian, 
b.  at  Igersheim,  Wiirtemberg,  1796 ;  professor  of  theology 
at  Tubingen,  and  author  of  many  learned  works  in 
theology  and  church  history.  D.  1836. 

Molirs'ville,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village  of  Berks 
co.,  abt.  10  m.  W.N.W.  of  Reading. 

Mo'hur,  a  gold  coin  of  British  India, of  the  value  of  15 
rupees,  or  $8.75. 

Moi'dore,  [Pg.  moeda  d’ora ,]  an  old  gold  coin  of  Por¬ 
tugal,  equivalent  in  value  to  about  $6.75. 

Moiety,  ( moi'e-ti ,)  n.  [Fr.  moitie  ;  Lat.  medietas,  from 
medius,  middle.  See  Mean.]  The  middle;  the  half; 
one  of  two  equal  parts. 

Moil,  v.  n.  [From  moyle,  the  old  spelling  of  mule,  q.  v.] 
To  work  like  a  mule;  to  exert  one’s  self;  to  labor;  to 
toil ;  to  work  with  painful  efforts. 
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Moi  'rn,  a  market-town  of  Ireland,  ia  Ulster,  abt.  14  m. 
S.W.  of  Belfast.  Pop.  about  1,200. 

Moim,  in  New  York ,  a  post-village  and  township  of 
Franklin  co.,  abt.  47  in.  E.  of  Ogdensburg;  pop.  of  town¬ 
ship,  abt.  3,000. 

Moi  re,  (moyre,)  n.  [Fr.,  clouded  or  watered.]  (Manuf.) 
A  term  applied  to  a  variety  of  manufactured  textile 
goods.  The  production  of  this  watered  effect  is  usually 
called  moire  antique,  and  is  principally  used  in  making 
the  broad  silk  for  ladies’  dresses.  It  is  a  superior  kind 
of  watering,  and  the  different  modes  by  which  it  is  ef¬ 
fected  are  kept  secret  by  the  moireurs,  or  calenderers. 
The  effect  is  not  produced  during  the  spinning,  weaving, 
or  dyeing,  but  by  passing  the  fabric  through  cylinders, 
hot  or  cold,  embossed  or  plain,  and,  sprinkling  the  silk 
with  water  or  not,  by  folding  layers  of  silk  over  each, 
either  rectangularly  or  diagonally,  andother  methods  by 
which  various  degrees  of  moire  can  be  produced.  Cer¬ 
tain  thrends,  either  of  the  warp  or  weft,  which  happen 
to  receive  most  pressure,  have  the  most  gloss  ;  some  are 
flattened,  and  the  reflection  from  their  surfaces  becomes 
more  or  less  glossy,  according  to  the  angle  from  which 
it  is  viewed.  This  produces  the  brilliant  play  of  light 
and  shade  called  moire,  or  watering. 

Moir<5  Metalliqne,  (mny're  met-al-leek',)  n.  [Fr.] 
(Applied  Chem.)  A  beautiful  crystalline  appearance 
given  to  tin  plate  by  brushing  over  the  heated  metal  a 
mixture  of  2  parts  of  nitric  acid,  2  of  hydrochloric  acid, 
and  4  of  water.  As  soon  as  the  crystals  appear,  the  plate 
is  quickly  washed,  dried,  and  varnished. 

Moist,  a.  [Fr.  moite;  Lat.  madidus,  from  madeo,  to  be 
wet  or  moist.]  Moderately  wet ;  damp ;  containing  water 
or  other  liquid  in  a  perceptible  degree. 

Moisten,  ( mois'n ,)  v.  u.  To  make  moist  or  damp ;  to 
wet  in  a  small  degree. 

Moist'ness,  n.  State  of  being  moist;  dampness;  a 
small  degree  of  wetness  ;  humidity. 

Moist'urc,  (-yur,)  n.  [Fr.  moiteur.']  State  of  being 
moist ;  a  moderate  degree  of  humidity ;  a  small  quantity 
of  any  liquid. 

Mo'|or,  in  Bolivia.  See  Moxa. 

Mokelum'ne  Hill,  in  Cal.  See  Moquelumne  Hill. 

Mo  la.  a  town  of  S.  Italy,  prov.  of  Terra  di  Bari,  on  the 
Adriatic,  13  m.  S.E.  of  Bari ;  pop.  11,078. 

Molal'la  River,  in  Oregon,  enters  the  'Willamette 
River  from  Clackamas  co. 

Mo’lar,  Mo'lary,  a.  [Lat.  molaris,  from  mola,  a 
mill.  See  Mill.]  Belonging  to  a  mill  or  to  grinding; 
having  power  to  grind  ;  grinding;  used  for  grinding;  as, 
the  molar  teeth. 

— n.  (Anal.)  One  of  the  double  or  grinding  teeth.  The 
molares,  or  molars,  are  the  most  important  of  the  per¬ 
manent  teeth,  as  they  comminute  and  reduce  to  a  pulp 
the  food  cut  and  broken  down  by  the  incisors  and  ca¬ 
nine.  See  Teeth. 

Molar  Gland,  ».  ( Anat .)  One  of  the  two  salivary 
glands  situated  on  each  side  of  the  mouth,  between  the 
inasseter  and  buccinator  muscles,  the  excretory  ducts 
of  which  open  near  the  last  molar  tooth. 

Mol  as'ses,  n.  sing.  [It.  melassa;  Fr.  milasse,  from  Gr 
meli,  honey.]  The  brown,  viscid  uncrystallized  sirup 
produced  in  the  manufacture  of  sugar.  It  is  allowed  to 
drain  from  the  casks  into  a  cistern  before  the  sugar  is 
sent  away  from  the  plantation.  Molasses  is  employed 
in  the  preparation  of  spirits  of  wine.  The  sirups  which 
remain  after  sugar  passes  through  the  processes  of  a 
refining-house  are  sometimes  called  molasses,  but  are 
more  generally  known  as  treacle.  The  imports  of  M. 
into  the  United  States,  in  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30, 1897,  amounted  to  4,354,410  gallons,  a  great  decrease 
since  1870,  when  it  was  55,000,600  gallons. 

Molay',  Jacques  de,  the  last  grand-master  of  the  Knights 
Templars,  was  a  native  of  Burgundy.  He  was  admitted 
into  the  order  about  1265,  and  having  signalized  him¬ 
self  by  his  valor  in  Palestine,  was  unanimously  elected 
grand-master  on  the  death  of  William  de  Beaujeu.  The 
great  wealth  and  power  of  the  Templars,  their  pride  and 
their  dissolute  manners,  created  them  a  multitude  of 
enemies,  and  at  length  Philippe  le  Bel,  king  of  France, 
and  Pope  Clement  V.,  formed  a  plan  for  their  extermi¬ 
nation.  They  were  accused  of  heresy,  impiety,  and  vari¬ 
ous  crimes  revolting  to  human  nature.  In  October, 
1307,  all  the  Templars  throughout  France  were  arrested 
at  the  same  hour,  and  they  were  tried  and  convicted, 
some  on  their  own  confessions,  and  others  on  such  evi¬ 
dence  as  could  be  procured.  Fifty-seven  were  com¬ 
mitted  to  the  flames  in  1311  ;  and  after  an  imprisonment 
of  seven  years,  De  Molay  shared  their  fate  at  Paris,  in 
1314.  declaring  the  innocence  of  his  order  to  the  last 

Mold,  n.  and  v.  See  Mould,  the  more  correct  spelling. 

Mold,  a  manufacturing  town  of  Wales,  co.  of  Flint,  on 
the  Alyn,  12  m.  W.S.W.  of  Chester ;  pop.  4.000. 

Mol'dnu,  a  river  of  Bohemia,  rising  in  the  Bohmerwald 
Mountains,  on  the  S.W.  frontier,  at  an  elevation  of  3,750 
feet  above  the  sea,  and  after  a  N.K.  course  of  276  m  , 
joining  the  Elbe  at  Melnik,  20  m.  N.  of  Prague. 

Molda'va,  a  river  of  Austrian  Poland  and  Moldavia, 
rising  in  the  Carpathian  Mountains,  and  after  a  S.e! 
course  of  110  m.  joining  the  Sireth,  36  m.  S.W.  of  Jassy. 

Molda'via,  one  of  the  two  Danubian  principalities  now 
united  under  the  name  of  Roumania.  It  lies  bet.  26°  10' 
and  28°  30'  E.  Lon.,  and  bet.  45°  25'  and  48°  13'  N.  Lat. ; 
is  bounded  N.  by  the  Austrian  territories  of  Buckowina 
and  Galicia,  S  by  the  Danube  and  Wallachia,  E.  by  the 
Russian  govt  of  Bessarabia  with  the  intervening  Pruth, 
and  W.  by  Transylvania.  It  has  an  extreme  length  of 
200  m.,  by  a  breadth  varying  from  30  to  130;  estimated 
area,  17,000  sq.  m.  Its  chief  rivers  are  the  Dniester,  the 
Pruth,  and  the  Sireth.  The  soil  is  so  exceedingly  fer¬ 
tile  that,  notwithstanding  the  rude  and  primitive  hus¬ 
bandry  prevailing,  the  land  yields  immense  crops  of 


wheat,  rye,  and  barley,  with  pulse  of  every  kind,  vege¬ 
tables,  and  abundance  of  fruits.  In  the  west,  the  coun¬ 
try  is  mountainous  and  has  some  desert  tracts,  and  im¬ 
mense  forests  yielding  a  large  supply  of  excellent  tim¬ 
ber.  The  pasture-lands  are  especially  luxuriant,  and 
afford  the  most  abundant  food  for  large  droves  of  cattle 
reared  upon  them.  From  its  proximity  to  the  Carpa¬ 
thian  Moun¬ 
tains,  the  min¬ 
eral  wealth  of 
Moldavia  must 
be  very  great; 
but  the  perpet¬ 
ual  wars,  o  f 
which  it  has 
been  the  thea¬ 
tre  for  ages, 
have  hitherto 
prevented  them 
from  being 
worked  with 
that  attention 
their  impor¬ 
tance  demands. 

Rock-salt,  salt¬ 
petre,  and  as- 
phaltum  are 
the  chief  arti¬ 
cles  under  this 
category  pro¬ 
duced  ;  a  small 
quantity  of  gold 
has  been  found 
in  the  sands  of 
the  river  Bis- 
tritza,  but  the 
metals  can 
hardly  be  said 
to  be  worked  at  Pig.  1822.— Moldavian  country-woman. 
all.  Moldavia, 

up  to  the  year  1777,  embraced  a  much  larger  region 
than  is  now  known  by  that  name,  Austria  appropriating 
all  the  district  known  as  Buckowina  ;  while,  in  1812,  the 
Porte  was  compelled  to  cede  to  Russia  all  the  N.E.  of 
the  province,  called  Bessarabia.  The  inhabitants  are 
chiefly  Armenians, Wallachians,  Jews,  and  Gipsies.  Cap. 
Jassy.  Pop.  estimated  at  1,600,000.  See  Roumania. 

Mold'iiig,  n.  See  Moulding. 

Mol'drop,  in  Oregon,  a  village  of  Washington  co.,  abt. 
22  m.  W.S.W.  of  Portland. 

Mole,  n.  [A.S.  maal,  mal ;  Ger.  mahl,  maal ;  Lat.  ma¬ 
cula,  a  spot,  blemish,  mole.]  A  spot,  mark,  or  small 
permanent  protuberance,  often  hairy,  but  generally  of 
a  grayish-brown  color,  seen  on  the  skin  of  persons  in 
various  parts  of  the  body,  and  always  congenital,  or  from 
their  birth. 

Mole,  n.  [Lat.  mola.]  (Med.)  A  deposit  of  fleshy  mat¬ 
ter  in  the  uterus. 

Mole,  n.  [Fr.  mole;  It.  molrt ;  Lat.  moles.  Etymol.  un¬ 
known.]  A  mound,  embankment,  or  pier,  constructed 
of  solid  masonry  laid  in  the  sea  at  the  entrance  to  a 
port,  which  it  serves  to  defend  from  the  force  of  the 
waves;  also,  frequently,  the  port  or  haven  thus  formed. 

(Agric.)  A  plough  used  in  underground  draining. 

Mole,  n.  [D.  mol;  Ger.  maulwurf;  Dan.  muldvarp  — 
muld,  a  mould,  and  varp,  to  heave  ]  The  Mouldwarp, 
a  small  insectivorous  quadruped,  family  Talpidse,  of 
which  it  may  be  taken  as  the  type.  The  common  mole 
of  the  U.  States,  the  Screw  mole,  Scalops  aquaticus 
(Cuvier),  is  admirably  fitted  for  a  subterranean  life.  It 
is  from  five  to  six  inches  in  length  ;  the  body  is  thick 
and  cylindrical :  the  head  is  much  prolonged,  especially 
the  muzzle,  which  projects  far  beyond  the  jaws,  and  is 
very  flexible,  strong,  and  tendinous,  serving  to  convey 
food  to  the  mouth  ;  it  has  no  external  ears,  but  the  au¬ 
ricular  apparatus  is  highly  developed,  and  the  sense  is 
very  acute;  its  eyes  are  so  very  minute,  and  concealed 
by  its  fur,  that  it  is  a  vulgar  opinion  that  it  is  deficient 
in  these  important  organs.  The  head  is  not  distin¬ 
guished  from  the  body  by  any  appearance  of  neck  ;  the 
legs  are  so  short  as  scarcely  to  project  perceptibly  from 
the  body;  the  fore-feet,  situated  obliquely  outwards,  are 
excessively  strong  and  broad,  and  furnished  with  very 
large  and  stout  claws,  so  as  to  give  the  animal  the  powv-r 
of  working  under  the  surface  with  the  utmost  rapidity  ; 
the  hind-feet  are  small  in  proportion  to  the  fore-feet, 
and  are  calculated  for  throwing  back  with  ease  the 
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mould  from  behind,  during  the  animal’s  subterranean 
labors.  The  rapidity  with  which  the  mole  can  make 
its  way  through  a  favorable  soil  would  be  quite  aston¬ 
ishing,  did  not  its  whole  conformation  and  great  mus¬ 
cular  strength  account  for  it.  The  tail  is  short  and 
small ;  the  skin  is  much  thicker  and  tougher  in  propor¬ 
tion  than  in  other  quadrupeds,  and  the  fur  with  which 
it  is  covered  is  close-set  and  soft  as  the  finest  velvet. 
The  food  of  the  mole  consists  chiefly  of  earth-worms  and 
the  larvae  of  insects;  but  it  is  not  confined  to  these;  for 
during  the  summer  months  it  not  unfrequently  leaves 
its  subterranean  retreat,  and  wanders  upon  the  surface 
in  quest  of  prey,  such  as  birds,  mice,  frogs,  snails,  &c. ; 


and  during  these  nocturnal  excursions  it  often  meets- 
with  a  vigilant  and  successful  enemy  in  the  owl.  Moles 
are  extremely  voracious.  We  are  told,  that  if  two  are 
shut  up  together  without  food,  the  strongest  will  de¬ 
vour  the  weakest,  even  to  the  bones ;  nothing  but  the 
skin  is  left,  which  they  never  eat,  and  which,  when  one 
has  killed  the  other,  is  always  seen  to  be  ripped  up 
along  the  belly.  They  are  incapable  of  long  fasting; 
if  kept  ten  or  twelve  hours  without  food,  it  is  said  they 
die  of  starvation. 

Mole,  v.  a.  To  clear  of  mole  hills.  (Used  as  prov.  Eng.) 

— To  form  holes  in,  as  a  mole  ;  to  burrow. 

Mole'-east,  n.  A  small  elevation  of  earth  thrown  up 
by  a  mole. 

Mo'leeli,  Mo'loch,  or  Mil'coni.  (Script.)  A 
heathen  deity  (Fig.  1824),  chiefly  found  in  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  as  the  national  god  of  the  Ammonites,  to  whom 
children  were  sacrificed  by  fire.  There  is  some  difficulty 
in  ascertaining  at  what  period  the  Israelites  became 
acquainted  with  this  idolatry ;  yet  various  reasons  ren¬ 
der  it  probable  that  it  was  before  the  time  of  Solomon, 
the  date  usually  assigned  for  its  introduction.  Never¬ 
theless,  it  is  for  the  first  time  directly  stated  that  Solo¬ 
mon  erected  a  high-place  for  Molech  on  the  Mount  of 
Olives  (1  Kitigs  xi.  7);  and  from  that  period  his  wor¬ 
ship  continued  uninterruptedly  there,  or  in  Tophet,  in 


Fig.  1824.  —  molech,  or  moloch. 


the  valley  of  Ilinnom,  until  Josiah  defiled  both  places, 
(2  Kings  xxiii.  10,  13.)  Jehoahaz,  however,  the  son  and 
successor  of  Josiah,  again  “  did  what  was  evil  in  the 
sight  of  Jehovah,  according  to  all  that  his  fathers  had 
done,”  (2  Kings  xxiii.  32.)  The  same  broad  condemna¬ 
tion  is  made  against  the  succeeding  kings,  Jehoiakim, 
Jehoiachin,  and  Zedekiah;  and  Ezekiel,  writing  during 
the  captivity,  says,  “Do  you,  by  offering  your  gifts,  and 
by  making  your  sons  pass  through  the  fire,  pollute  your¬ 
selves  with  all  your  idols  until  this  day,  and  shall  I  be 
enquired  of  by  you  ?  ”  (xx.  31.)  After  the  restoration, 
all  traces  of  this  idolatry  disappear. 

Mole  -cricket,  n.  (Zoiil.)  The  Gryllotalpa  borealis , 
(Fig.  1825,)  an  interesting  species  of  the  Gryllides,  or 
Cricket  family  (see  Cricket). 

Its  habits  are  very  singular, 
and  greatly  resemble  those 
of  the  animal  from  which  it 
is  uamed.  In  its  structure, 
too,  there  is  a  remarkable 
similarity.  This  insect  is 
continually  engaged  in  exca¬ 
vating  galleries  under  the 
earth,  some  of  which  are  of 
considerable  dimensions.  To 
enable  it  to  do  this  with  per¬ 
fection,  its  anterior  limbs 
are  connected  with  a  pair  of 
flat  fossoriat  organs,  which 
are  in  appearance  much  like 
the  hand  of  the  mole.  In 
its  burrowing  processes,  it 
does  great  injury  to  the  roots 
of  plants.  With  regard  to 
its  diet,  little  is  positively 
known ;  and  whether  it  lives 
on  animal  or  vegetable  food, 
is  still  a  matter  of  uncer¬ 
tainty.  By  some  authorities, 
however,  it  is  said  to  feed  on 
both  roots  and  insects.  The 
female  of  this  species  pre¬ 
pares  a  large  chamber  where¬ 
in  to  lay  her  eggs,  which  are 
said  to  be  from  200  to  400 
in  number.  Until  after  the 
first  moult,  the  young  re¬ 
main  together,  but  then 
take  their  departure,  and  commence  burrowing  on  their 
own  account.  The  M.  C.  is  usually  about  two  inches 
in  length,  and  is  of  a  brown  color. 
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Mol'ecular,  a.  [Fr .  moltculaire.]  Belonging,  or  hav¬ 
ing  reference  to,  or  consisting  oi  molecules  or  minute 
particles;  as,  molecular  attraction. 

M.  attraction.  (Chem.)  It  is  conceived  that  bodies 
can  be  divided  into  indivisible  atoms,  each  having  a  defi¬ 
nite  uniform  weight  and  general  character.  These  ulti¬ 
mate  particles  are  generally  called  atoms,  while  those 
groups  of  atoms  which  form  the  constituent  elements 
of  bodies  are  called  molecules.  If  the  specific  character 
of  these  molecules,  and  the  laws  of  the  forces,  whether 
of  attraction  or  repulsion,  which  hold  them  together, 
were  known,  it  is  evident  that  we  should  have  the  true 
key  to  tell  the  changes  and  sequences  of  the  material 
universe.  A  number  of  attempts  have  been  made  to 
construct  theories  on  this  ground,  sufficiently  general  to 
enable  the  inquirer  to  avoid  restrictive  conditions,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  afford  a  base  for  wide  and  impor¬ 
tant  conclusions.  One  of  the  earliest  explorers  in  the 
field  of  molecular  theories  was  Bascovich,  who  asserted 
that  matter  did  not  consist  of  solid  particles,  but  of  mere 
mathematical  centres  of  forces.  Each  body  is  supposed 
by  his  theory  to  be  made  up  of  a  number  of  geometri¬ 
cal  points,  from  which  emanate  forces  following  certain 
mathematical  laws,  in  virtue  of  which  the  forces  become 
at  certain  small  distances  attractive,  and  at  certain 
other  distances  repulsive,  and  at  greater  distances  again 
attractive.  From  these  forces  of  the  points  arise  the 
cohesion  of  the  parts  of  the  same  body,  the  resistance 
which  it  excites  against  the  pressure  of  another  body, 
and,  finally,  the  attraction  of  gravitation,  which  it  ex¬ 
erts  upon  bodies  at  a  distance.  The  most  important 
works  on  the  subject  are  those  of  Gauss  on  Terrestrial 
Magnetism,  and  Dr.  Simon  George  Ohm’s  Contribu¬ 
tions  to  Molecular  Physics.  In  the  latter  work,  Ohm 
supposes  that  ultimate  molecules  have  both  simple  and 
polar  powers,  and  on  the  ground  of  this  hypothesis,  at¬ 
tempts  to  educe  a  complete  system  from  which  the  phe¬ 
nomena  of  light,  heat,  and  electricity  necessarily  and 
harmoniously  flow  forth. 

Molecnlar'lty,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  molecular. 
Mol'ecule,  n.  [Fr.,  dimin.  of  Lat.  moles,  a  mass.] 
(Chem.)  One  of  the  constituent  particles  of  bodies. 
They  are  divided  into  integrant  and  constituent  mole¬ 
cules.  Integrant  molecules  have  similar  properties  to 
the  mass,  and  are,  therefore,  simple  or  compound,  as  the 
mass  is  either  one  or  the  other.  Thus  a  mass  of  pure 
metal  consists  of  integrant  particles,  each  of  which  has 
metallic  properties  similar  to  those  possessed  by  the 
whole  mass.  In  the  same  manner,  a  mass  of  alloy  con¬ 
sists  of  integrant  particles,  each  of  which  is  a  compound 
of  the  different  metals  foi  ming  the  alloy.  The  decom¬ 
position  of  an  integrant  M.  yields  constituent  M.  Thus 
the  M.  of  water  may  divide  into  oxygen  and  hydrogen 
molecules.  A  M.  may  be  made  up  of  one  or  more 
atoms,  but  is  the  smallest  mass  which  can  exist  in  the 
free  state  without  modification,  through  subdivision,  of 
its  chemical  constitution  or  its  physical  properties. 
Mole'-eye«l  (-id),  a.  Having  very  small  eyes,  like  a 
mole ;  hence,  blind,  or  of  imperfect  vision. 
Mole'-hlll.  n.  A  little  hillock  or  elevation  of  earth 
thrown  up  by  moles ;  hence,  a  very  small  hill,  or  minor 
obstacle  or  impediment. 

.Hole.  l.u.  a  seaport  town  on  the  S.  W.  extremity  of 
the  island  of  Hayti,  West  Indies.  It  has  an  excellent 
harbor,  and  commands  an  active  trade  in  cotton,  coffee, 
indigo,  <fec. 

ffole'-rat,  n.  (Znbl.)  The  common  name  of  a  genus 
Bathyergus,  order  Hodentia,  native  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  It  is  about  the  size  of  a  rabbit,  and  burrows 
under-ground,  throwing  up  large  hillocks,  which  are  ex¬ 
ceedingly  dangerous  to  travellers  on  horseback. 
Tlole'sltin,  n.  A  kind  of  cotton  cloth,  having  a  furry 
or  flocculent  surface  resembling  the  skin  of  a  mole,  and 
used  for  garments  of  laborers,  &c. 

M  olest',  v.  a.  [Lat.  molesto — mnlestus,  from  moles, 
trouble,  labor,  distress;  Fr.  molester. J  To  incommode 
or  trouble;  to  vex;  to  annoy;  to  render  uneasy;  to 
tease;  to  disturb. 

Holesta'tion,  n.  [L.  Lat.  molestatio.}  Act  of  mo¬ 
lesting,  or  state  of  being  molested ;  disturbance ;  an¬ 
noyance  ;  uneasiness  caused  by  vexation. 

Molest'er,  n.  One  who  molests  or  annoys. 
Molestful,  a.  Vexatious;  troublesome. 
Ilole'-trcc,  n.  ( Bot .)  The  Caper-spurge,  Euphorbia 
latyris. 

Mole'warp,  n.  Same  as  Mole,  q.  v. 
tlolfct'ta,  a  sea-port  town  of  S.  Italy,  prov.  of  Terra 
di  Bari,  on  the  Adriatic,  18  m.  N.W.  of  Bari.  Promi¬ 
nent  among  the  public  buildings  is  its  magnificent  ca¬ 
thedral.  It  has  a  considerable  trade  in  corn,  oil,  and 
almonds.  Pop.  21,658. 

Molim  inous,  a.  [From  Lat.  moliri ,  to  exert  one’s 
self.]  Of  great  bulk,  consequence,  or  import.  (R.) 
IMoSifere,  ( mol' e-air ,)  a  French  dramatist,  B.  at  Paris. 
1622.  Ilis  real  name  was  Jean  Baptiste  Poquelin,  and 
he  took  the  name  of  Moliere,  out  of  regard  to  his  par¬ 
ents,  when  he  first  became  an  actor.  He  was  brought 
up  to  his  father’s  trade,  that  of  upholsterer ;  but  when 
14  years  of  age  he  was  sent  to  study  at  the  college  of 
Clermont,  where  he  remained  several  years.  As  sub¬ 
stitute  for  his  father  he  attended  Louis  XIII.  as  valet- 
de-chambre  on  his  expedition  to  Narbonne,  in  1642.  He 
studied  law  at  Orleans,  and  was  received  advocate  at 
Paris,  and  in  1645  he  began  acting  there  with  a  com¬ 
pany  of  amateurs.  After  obtaining  great  success  in  the 
provinces,  he  settled  at  Paris  in  1658,  having  previously 
produced  his  two  comedies,  L’Etourdi  and  Le  DCpit 
Amoureux.  In  the  following  year  he  increased  his  repu¬ 
tation  by  the  comedy  Les  Predeuses  Ridicules, winch  had 
a  run  of  about  120  nights.  Continuing  to  produce  new 
plays,  and  acting  in  the  principal  comic  parts,  he  was  a 


favorite  both  with  the  court  and  the  people.  He  suc¬ 
ceeded  to  his  father’s  office  under  Louis  XIV.,  who  gave 
him,  in  1663,  a  pension  of  1,000  livres.  He  was  the  in¬ 


timate  friend  of  La  Fontaine.  Boileau,  and  other  dis¬ 
tinguished  men;  but  his  happiness  was  impaired  by  an 
ill-assorted  union  with  a  young  actress.  He  excited"  the 
animosity  of  the  medical  profession,  by  several  sharp 
attacks  on  them  in  his  comedies ;  and  that  of  the  priestly 
and  priest-ridden  classes,  by  his  terrible  attack  on  pious 
hypocrites  in  the  famous  Tartuffe,  which  was  withdrawn 
from  the  stage  by  order  of  the  king.  The  order  was  an¬ 
nulled  in  1668.  Among  the  most  admired  plays  of  M. 
are,  V Ecole  des  Femmes  ;  Tartuffe ;  Le.  Misanthrope  ;  Les 
Femmes  Savantes ;  Le  MCdecin  nialgre  lui;  and  Le  Malade 
lmaginaire.  In  some  of  his  comedies  he  borrowed  from, 
or  imitated,  the  Latin  comic  writers,  and  in  some  the 
Italian  and  Spanish.  Among  these  imitations  are  V A- 
vare,  Amphitryon,  and  Les  Fourberies  de  Scapin.  But 
in  the  delineation  of  character  and  the  portrayal  of  the 
vices  and  follies  of  social  life,  M.  is  thoroughly  original ; 
and  whatever  materials  he  may  have  appropriated  from 
earlier  writers,  lie  so  treated  them  as  to  make  the  re¬ 
sult  entirely  his  own.  He  is  called  by  Voltaire  the  Fa¬ 
ther  of  French  Comedy,  and  alone  among  French  comic 
writers  is  classical.  While  he  treats  some  subjects  with 
exquisite  refinement,  he  indulges  too  frequently  in  ex- 
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ag;geration,  coarseness.  and  mere  buffoonery.  His  works, 
it  is  said,  have  been  more  frequently  republished  than 
those  of  any  other  French  author.  In  1673,  he  took 
part  in  the  presentation  of  his  last  comedy,  Le  Malade 
lmaginaire,  being  at  the  time  seriously  out  of  health  ; 
the  effort  was  too  much  for  him,  and  he  D.  the  same 
night,  February  27.  lie  was  buried  without  the  usual 
religious  rites,  through  the  influence  of  the  priests,  who 
hated  him,  though  they  could  allege  nothing  against 
his  character.  His  profession  excluded  him  from  the 
French  Academy;  but  a  century  after  his  death,  his  bust 
was  set  up  in  the  hall  with  this  inscription  —  “  Rien  ne 
manque  d  sa  gloire ;  il  manquait  d  la  ndtre.’’ 

Moline  ( mo-ten '),  in  Illinois ,  a  fine  city  of  Rock  Island 
co.,  on  the  Mississippi  river  and  three  R.  R.  lines.  Has 
extensive  plow  factories  and  various  other  large  indus¬ 
tries.  Pop.  (1897)  14,700. 

Moliillsts,  ( mo-le'nists .)  ( Eccl .  Hist.)  The  nameofasect 
in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  which  adopted  the  opin¬ 
ions  of  Molina,  a  Spanish  Jesuit  and  professor  of  theology 
at  Evara,  in  Portugal,  (1535-1600.)  In  order  to  remove 
the  difficulties  attending  the  doctrines  of  predestina-: 
tion  and  free  will,  and  to  reconcile  the  jarring  opinions 
of  Augustines,  Thomists,  seini-Pelagians,  and  others, 
he  had  recourse  to  the  hypothesis  that  the  decree  of 
predestination  to  eternal  glory  was  founded  upon  a  pre¬ 
vious  knowledge  and  consideration  of  the  merits  of  the 
elect;  that  the  grace  from  whose  operations  those  mer-i 
its  are  derived,  is  not  efficacious  by  its  own  intrinsic 
power  only,  but  also  by  the  consent  of  our  own  will, 
and  because  it  is  administered  in  those  circumstances  I 
in  which  the  Deity,  by  that  branch  of  his  knowledge  j 
which  is  called  scientia  media,  foresees  that  it  will  be 
efficacious.  This  scientia  media  is  that  foreknowledge  j 
of  future  contingents  that  arises  from  an  acquaintance' 
with  the  nature  and  faculties  of  rational  beings,  of  the 
circumstances  in  which  they  shall  be  placed,  the  ob¬ 
jects  that  shall  be  presented  to  them,  and  the  influanco 


of  these  upon  their  actions.  This  doctrine  was  soon 
violently  assailed,  especially  by  the  Dominicans,  and  at 
length  Pope  Clement  VIII.  appointed  a  congregation  to 
investigate  the  matter.  Opinion  was  so  much  divided 
upon  the  subject,  that  the  Pope  decided  that  both  doc¬ 
trines  ( that  of  Molina  and  that  of  his  opponents)  might 
safely  be  taught  in  the  Church.  The  Molinists,  how¬ 
ever,  soon  disappear,  as  other  views  involving  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  predestination  and  grace  were  advanced.  —  See 
J  VNSENISTS. 

II o I i no.  ( mo-ler'nn ,)  in  Mississippi,  a  village  of  Tippah 
co.,  abt.  40  m.  E.S.E.  of  Hollj'  Springs. 

Molinos,  Miguel, (mn-le'nos,)  a  Spanish  theologian,  and 
founder  of  the  sect  called  Quietists,  was  B.  in  1627,  near 
Saragossa,  but  passed  the  greater  part  of  his  life  at 
Rome.  There,  in  1675,  he  published  his  celebrated 
Spiritual  Guide,  which  was  condemned  by  the  Inquisi¬ 
tion  10  years  after  its  first  appearance,  and  the  author 
sentenced  to  perpetual  imprisonment.  He  D.  in  prison, 
in  1696.  The  followers  of  J/.,  of  whom  Madame  Gayon 
was  the  principal,  were  called  Quietists  because  tiiey 
maintained  that  religion  consists  in  an  abstraction  of 
the  mind  from  external  and  finite  objects. 

Mol  ise,  or  Sau'n  in, (mo-lee/ sai,)  a  prov.  of  S.  Italy,  bor¬ 
dering  on  the  Adriatic,  having  E.,  S.,  and  W.  Capitanatu, 
Principato-Ulteriore,  Terra  di  Lavora,  and  Abnizzo  Ci- 
teriore.  Area,  1,785  sq.  m.  The  surface  is  mountainous, 
and  in  the  S.  it  is  traversed  by  the  principal  chain  of 
the  Apennines.  P-od.  Wheat,  millet,  maize,  fruits, 
wine,  and  oil.  There  are  extensive  forests,  and  the  in¬ 
habitants  are  generally  devoted  to  pasturage.  Cap.  Cam- 
po-basso.  Pop.  346,007. 

Moll,  (mol,)  a.  [Ger.]  (Mus.)  Minor. 

Hol  la,  n.  The  name  of  a  spiritual  and  judicial  officer 
among  the  Turks,  superior  to  the  cadis  or  inferior 
judges,  and  having  civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction  over 
towns  or  large  districts.  Over  the  moilas  are  the  eadi- 
leskers,  or  supreme  judges  of  the  empire,  who  sit  in 
the  divan. 

Mol'Iali,  n.  [Ar.  maula.]  In  Mohammedan  countries, 
a  high-priest.  (Sometimes  written  moolah.) 

Hol  lo,  n.  [It  ]  (Mus.)  Flat,  or  lower  by  a  semitone 
than  the  sound  to  whose  uame  it  is  appended;  as,  ••  B 
m  olle .” 

Mol'lebart,  Mol'lebtert.  Mould'eheert,  n. 

(Agric.)  An  implement  of  husbandry  used  in  Flanders, 
being  a  kind  ot  large  spade,  drawn  by  a  horse,  and 
guided  by  a  man. 

Mol'leton,  n.  [Fr.]  Swan-skin  ;  a  kind  of  blanket  or 
flannel. 

Mol'lient,  a.  Same  as  Emollient,  q.  v. 
Mol'Iieiltly,  adv.  Softeningly ;  assuagingly. 
Hol'lifiable,  a.  That  may  be  softened  or  mollified. 
HolliHca'tion,  n.  Act  of  mollifying  or  softening; 
state  or  condition  of  being  mollified ;  mitigation ;  an 
assuaging  or  appeasing ;  —  opposed  to  induration. 
Mollifier,  n.  He  who,  or  that  which  mollifies,  softens, 
assuages,  or  pacifies. 

Mollify,  v.  a.  [Fr.  mollifier  ;  Lat.  mollifico  -  mollis, 
soft,  and  /ado,  to  make;  mollis.]  To  soften;  to  make 
tender.  —  To  assuage,  as  pain,  annoyance,  or  irritation ; 
as,  a  mollifying  ointment.  —  To  appease;  to  pacify;  to 
calm  or  quiet. 

“  With  sweet  science  mollified  their  stubborn  hearts.” — Spenser. 
— To  qualify;  to  lessen  in  harshness  or  asperity;  as,  to 
mollify  a  peremptory  demand. 

Mol'linet,  ».  A  mill  of  inferior  size. 

Mollifies,  (-lish'i-ez,)  u.  [Lat.,  softness.]  (Med.)  Pre¬ 
ternatural  softness  of  an  organ  or  part  of  an  organ. 

M.  ossium.  (Med.)  A  softening  of  the  bones.  This 
is  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  diseases  to  which  the 
body  is  liable,  but  fortunately  it  is  a  very  rare  one;  and 
though  some  constitutional  predisposition  seems  to  be 
necessary  to  lead  to  it,  it  lias  been  clearly  shown  that 
the  immediate  exciting  cause  is,  on  the  part  of  the  pa¬ 
tient,  an  inordinate  desire  for  and  consumption  of  salt. 
Mollifies  ossium  may  lie  regarded  as  a  general  condition 
of  rickets,  in  which  the  bones  of  the  entire  body  are 
seemingly  deprived  of  their  earthy  particles  —  the  phos¬ 
phate  of  lime. —  become  little  more  than  gristle,  and, 
like  a  stick  of  Indian-rubber,  can  be  bent  into  any 
shape  the  individual  or  his  attendant  may  please  to 
place  them.  The  disease,  though  gradual,  is  compara¬ 
tively  rapid  in  its  progress;  the  legs  first  suffer  from 
pain  and  weariness,  and  are  soon  unable  to  support  the 
weight  of  the  body;  the  patient,  unable  to  stand  or 
walk,  is  obliged  to  remain  seated,  when  the  large  bones 
of  the  thigh  and  leg,  having  lost  the  counteracting 
weight  of  their  earthy  particles,  are  by  the  stroDg  mus¬ 
cles  of  the  hip  and  legs  drawn  gradually  upwards,  till, 
warped  and  distorted  in  an  extraordinary  fashion,  they 
are  finally  crossed  over  the  back  of  the  patient’s  shoul¬ 
ders,  the  right  leg  to  the  left,  and  the  left  to  the  right 
side;  the  arms  at  the  same  time  become  similarly  de¬ 
formed.  till  the  helpless  patient  is  fixed  like  a  hideous 
Mongolian  idol,  unable  to  move  or  even  feed  himself.  — 
See  Rickets. 

Mol'iitude,  n.  [From  Lat.  mollis,  soft.]  Softness ; 
effeminacy;  languor. 

Moll'tOWll,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village  of  Berks 
co.,  abt.  64  m.  E.  of  Harrisburg. 

Mollu'g’o,  n.  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants,  order  Cary- 
ophyllace.se.  They  are  small  prostrate  annuals,  leaves 
at  length  apparently  verticillate,  each  whorl  consisting 
of  one  or  two  large,  substipulate  leaves,  with  several 
axillary  smaller  ones.  M.  verticillata ,  the  Carpet-weed, 
is  found  in  dry  places  throughout  N.  America. 
Mollus'ca,  n.  pi.  [Lat.]  (Zobl.)  A  branch  of  the 
animal  kingdom,  belonging  to  the  series  designated  as 
the  Invertebrates.  They  usually  possess  a  shell,  the 
body  being  covered  with  a  soft  moist  skin,  mostly 
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forming  over  tlie  liack  a  duplication,  free  at  the  margin, 
and  termed  a  mantle.  The  head  is  more  or  less  distinct, 
is  furnished  with  tentacles,  and  is  often  provided  with 
two  eyes.  The  shell  is  calcareous,  mostly  univalve;  in 
some  this  covering  is  multi  valve,  in  others  internal,  and 
in  others  absent  altogether.  The  organs  of  circulation 
and  respiration  are  generally  distinct,  and  the  heart  is  i 
always  aortic.  A  nervous  ring  exists  around  the  oesoph¬ 
agus,  while  the  nerves  proceeding  from  ganglia  are 
various  in  number,  and  are  principally  directed  to  the  i 
peripheral  parts  of  the  body.  Cuvier  supposes  that  the 
veins  of  molluscous  ani  mals  perform  the  functions  of 
absorbent  vessels ;  their  blood  is  of  a  white  or  bluish- 
white  color,  and  appears  to  contain  a  smaller  portion  of 
fibrin  than  vertebrated  animals.  The  muscles  are  at¬ 
tached  to  various  points  of  their  skin,  forming  three 
tissues,  which  are  more  or  less  complex  and  dense. 
Their  motions  consist,  principally,  of  contractions  in 
different  directions,  which  produce  inflections  and  pro¬ 
longations,  or  relaxations  of  their  various  parts,  by 
which  means  they  creep,  swim,  and  seize  upon  objects, 
just  as  the  form  of  those  parts  may  permit.  In  the 
gasteropods,  or  univalves,  locomotion  is  produced  by 
means  of  the  “  foot,”  a  muscular  protrusion  of  the  ven¬ 
tral  surface,  which  grasps  the  ground  and  drags  them 
forward  by  its  contraction.  The  skin  is  naked,  very 
sensitive,  and  usually  covered  with  a  humor  that  oozes 
from  its  pores.  The  sense-organs  vary  greatly,  but 
hearing  and  smell  are  general,  there  being  in  nearly  all 
cases  a  pair  of  ear-sacs  in  the  front  of  the  foot  and  a 
smelling-patch  at  the  base  of  the  gills.  There  are  well- 
developed  eyes,  borne  on  tentacles,  like  the  snail’s 
“  horns,”  in  most  of  the  gasteropods,  while  many  of  the 
bivalves  possess  a  row  of  eyes  on  the  edge  of  the  man¬ 
tle.  The  cephalopoda,  or  cuttle-fish,  have  them  as  com¬ 


plicated  and  perfect  for  purposes  of  vision  as  the  ver¬ 
tebrate  animals,  and  they  are  the  only  class  in  which 
the  brain  has  been  discovered  to  be  inclosed  in  a  partic¬ 
ular  cartilaginous  box.  Nearly  all  molluscs  have,  more 
•or  less,  a  development  of  ihe  skin  termed  the  mantle, 
■as  before  stated;  and  this  is  often  narrowed  into  a 
simple  dish,  formed  into  a  pipe,  hollowed  into  a  sac,  or 
■extended  and  divided  in  the  form  of  fins.  The  naked 
mollusca  are  those  in  which  the  mantle  is  simply  mem¬ 
branous,  or  fleshy ;  most  frequently,  however,  it  forms 
in  its  thickness  one  or  several  lamime,  of  a  substance 
which  is  more  or  less  hard,  and  is  deposited  in  layers, 
always  increasing  in  extent,  as  well  as  in  thickness, 
because  the  recent  layers  always  outedge  the  old  ones. 
When  this  substance  remains  concealed  in  the  thickness 
of  the  mantle,  it  is  customary  still  to  apply  the  term, 
naked  mollusca.  Generali}',  however,  it  becomes  so  much 
developed  that  the  animal,  when  contracted,  can  find 
shelter  beneath  it.  In  such  a  case  it  is  then  termed  a 
shell,  and  the  animal  is  said  to  be  testaceous.  The  shells 
are  various,  and  differ  in  form,  color,  surface,  substance, 
and  brilliancy.  They  are  usually  calcareous,  though 
some  are  horny,  and  they  always  consist  of  matter  de¬ 
posited  in  layers,  and  exuded  from  the  skin  under  the 
epidermis,  like  the  enamel  coveriug  the  nails,  horns, 
scales,  and  teeth  of  other  animals.  All  modes  of  mas¬ 
tication  and  deglutition  can  be  traced  in  the  mollusca. 
Their  stomachs  are  sometimes  simple,  at  other  times 
multiple,  and  frequently  provided  with  a  peculiar  anat¬ 
omy,  while  their  intestines  are  variously  prolonged. 
They  commonly  have  salivary  glands,  and  always  a 
large  liver,  but  neither  pancreas  nor  mesentery ;  several, 
also,  have  secretions  which  are  peculiar  to  themselves. 
Their  modes  of  generation  vary  considerably.  Several 
possess  the  faculty  ofself-im  pregnat  ion;  others, although 
hermaphrodites,  have  need  of  a  reciprocal  intercourse; 
while  many,  indeed,  have  the  sexes  distinct  and  sepa¬ 
rated.  Some,  again,  are  viviparous,  others  oviparous; 
the  eggs  of  the  latter  are  sometimes  enveloped  with  a 
shell,  more  or  less  hard,  but  sometimes  covered  with  a 
simple  viscosity.  These  varieties  of  the  digestive  and 
generative  processes  are  found  in  the  same  order,  and 
sometimes  in  the  same  family.  Molluscs  convert  nearly 
every  substance,  both  animal  and  vegetable,  into  food, 
which  some  take  in  a  decomposed  state,  while  others 
will  only  eat  such  substances  as  are  perfectly  fresh. 
Some  are  terrestrial,  but  the  bulk  of  them  inhabit  only 
the  sea  and  fresh  waters.  A  few  varieties  are  also  am¬ 
phibious;  but  this  class  is  much  restricted  in  number. 
The  uses  and  advantages  of  molluscs  are  various.  Some 
supply  food  to  man,  and  others  to  birds  and  fishes. 
Their  shelly  coverings  are  also  converted  into  useful 


articles  of  commerce,  and  the  celebrated  Tyrian  dye  of 
the  ancients  was  made  from  the  veins  of  different 
shells,  termed  purpura  by  the  Romans.  The  molluscs 
are  divided  into  classes,  in  accordance  with  their  differ¬ 
ence  of  structure.  The  most  developed  of  these  are  the  | 
Cephalopoda,  including  the  cuttle-fish,  nautilus,  and 
other  forms.  These  possess  arms  attached  to  the  head, 
forming  a  circle  round  the  mouth,  which  aid  them  in 


Fig.  1829. — the  pulp  ( Octopus  vulgaris). 

(It  is  the  Pienvre  of  Victor  Hugo  in  the  Toilers  of  the  Sea, 
drawn  after  nature,  by  M.  Mesnel.) 


acute  spines;  femoral  and  sub-anal  pores  none;  teeth 
small,  subequal ;  toes  5'5,  short,  covered  above  and  below 
with  keeled  scales;  claws  long,  acute.  The  external 
appearance  of  this  lizard  is  the  most  ferocious  of  any 
that  I  know,  the  horns  of  the  head  and  the  numerous 
spines  on  the  body  giving  it  a  most  formidable  aspect.” 

II oil us'cum,  n.  [From  bat.  mollis.]  (Med.)  A  cuta¬ 
neous  affection  which  consists  of  numerous  tumors, 
varying  in  size  from  that  of  a  pea  to  that  of  a  pigeon’s 
egg.  filled  with  an  atheromatous  matter,  which  are  de¬ 
veloped  in  the  substance  of  the  derma. 

Molokoi',  or  Morof  oi',  one  of  the  Sandwich  Islands 
in  the  Pacific  Ocean  ;  Lat.  21°  9'  N..  Lon.  156°  51'  W.  It 
is  aht.  40  m.  long,  and  7  in.  broad,  and  apparently  formed 
by  a  chain  of  volcanic  mountains.  Pop.  5,000. 

II olesse'.  Molos  siis.  n,  [Gr.  molossos .]  (Anc.  Pros.) 
A  foot  containing  three  long  syllables. 

Molt.  v.  a.  and  n.  See  Moult. 

Molt'eil, p.  a.  (old  grp.  of  Melt.)  Melted;  made  of 
melted  metal ;  as  a  molten  image. 

Mol  Ike.  See  Von  Moltke. 

Mol  ton.  (South.)  a  town  of  England,  co.  of  Devon, on 
the  Mole,  24  m.  N.N.W.  of  Exeter,  and  164  m.  N.E.  of 
London.  Manuf.  Lace,  woollen  goods,  and  felts.  Pop. 
4.500. —  N.  Motion  is  4  m.  N.  of  this  town.  Pop.  2,000. 

Moltic'ca  Halm.  n.  (But,.)  See  Moluccella. 

Moliic'eas.  or  S,>i  CO  Island*.,  a  group  of  the  East¬ 
ern  Archipelago,  between  Celebes  and  Papua,  belonging 
to  the  Dutch.  They  are  generally  mountainous,  and 
very  fertile.  Prod.  Cloves,  nutmegs,  sago,  breadfruit 
cocoa-nut,  Ac. ;  also,  ebony,  and  other  valuable  timbers. 
Around  them  are  numerous  pearl  and  trepang  fisheries. 
The  principal  islands  are,  Amboyna,  Banda,  Ceram, 
Ternate,  and  Tidore, q.  v.  They  were  taken  by  the  British 
trom  the  Dutch  in  1796,  but  restored  in  1814.  P.  331,879. 

Moluccel'la,  n.  [From  the  Molucca  Islands.]  (Bot.) 
A  gen.  of  plants,  ord.  Lamiacese.  M.  tends,  the  Molucca 
Balm,  or  Shell  Flower,  is  a  curious  garden-plant,  smooth 
in  all  its  parts  and  of  a  glaucous  green,  from  1  to  2  It.  in 
height.  It  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  its  ample,  bell- 
shaped  calyx,  in  the  bottom  of  which  is  seated  the  yel¬ 
lowish-green  flower. 

Mol  Holies,  (mo-loo'ches,)  a  warlike  tribe  of  Indians  in 
the  W.  part  of  Patagonia,  S.  America. 

Molyl»'«lena,  or  Molybdenite,  n.  (Min.)  See 

Molybdenum. 

( Chem .)  See  Molybdenum. 
Pertaining  to,  or  obtained  from 


Molyb'denate,  n. 
Holy b'denotiM.  a. 

molybdenum. 

Molybde'num,  n. 


walking,  swimming,  and  food-getting.  Modern  forms 
usually  possess  only  a  small  internal  shell.  The  arms 
in  the  Octopus  possess  sucking  disks,  by  aid  of  which 
thev  cling  to  their  prey.  Class  II,  the  Gasteropoda,  or 
Univalves,  are  enclosed  in  shells  usually  whorled  or 
twisted,  the  animal  being  unsymmetrical  in  shape. 
These  usually  move  by  aid  of  the  foot.  There  is  a  sub¬ 
class,  sometimes  considered  a  distinct  class,  of  pelagic 
forms,  called  Peropoda,  small  in  size,  with  transparent 
shells,  and  swimming  by  aid  of  the  mantle.  Class  III, 
the  Scaphoda,  contains  a  few  peculiar  forms,  such  as 
Dentalium.  Class  IV,  the  Lamellibranehiuta,  or  Bivalves, 
include  the  clam,  mussel,  oyster,  &c.  They  are  the  least 
developed  id’  the  molluscs,  and  often  pass  a  sedentary 
existence.  This  is  particularly  the  case  with  the  oyster, 
which  has  no  powers  of  motion.  Molluscs  have  existed 
in  great  abundance  throughout  the  whole  life  period 
of  geology  and  are  the  best  known  of  all  fossil  animals, 
their  shells  having  been  preserved  in  myriads.  Re¬ 
mains  of  all  the  leading  types  are  found  as  far  back  us  I 
the  Cambrian  rocks.  At  present  there  are  estimated  to  ! 
be  16,000  species  of  gasteropods,  5,000  of  bivalves,  and 
lesser  numbers  of  the  other  classes,  while  the  fossil  j 
forms  are  known  in  great  numbers. 

Mollus'can,  Mollus'cous,  «.  Pertaining  to,  or 
partaking  of,  the  characteristics  of  the  mollusca. 

VI  ill  1  lis  t'll  ill.  n.  (Path.)  A  skin  disease,  generally 
affecting  the  hair  follicles,  and  characterized  by  the 
appearance  of  slow-growing  soft  tumors. 

Mol'lusk.  MolliiNean.  n.  One  of  the  mollusks; 
an  individual  of  the  family  Mollusca. 

Mo'loch,  n.  (Script.)  See  Molech. 

(ZoOI.)  A  singular  genus  of  Saurians,  established  by  | 
Gray,  and  thus  described  in  Capt.  Gray’s  Travels  in  Aus-  j 
tralia:  “Body 
depressed, 
covered  with 
irregular,  un¬ 
equal,  small, 
granular 
plates,  each 
furnished 
with  a  more 
or  less  promi¬ 
nent  central 
spine,  and 
with  a  series 
of  large,  coni¬ 
cal  convex, 
acute  spines ; 
head  and 

limbs  covered 
with  similar 
scales  and 

spines;  head 


small, 

very 

spines 


with 

large 

over 


Pi{/.  1830.  —  MOLOCH  HORRIDUS. 


the  eyebrows;  tail  with  irregular  rings  of  very  large! 


[From  Gr.  molybdaina,  lead,  on 
count  of  the  resemblance  of  its  chief  ore,  molybdena, 
to  black  lead.]  (Chem.)  A  rare  metal  found  in  nature 
principally  as  the  bisulphide  Molybdena,  in  Bohemia  and 
Sweden.  It  is  also  found  oxidized  in  combination  with 
lead,  as  molybdate  of  lead.  ’Ihe  metal  is  obtained  by 
roasting  the  bisulphide  in  excess  of  air,  and  mixing  the 
remaining  molybdic  acid  into  a  paste  with  oil  and  char¬ 
coal.  If  this  be  exposed  to  the  heat  of  a  smith’s  forge, 
it  is  reduced  to  the  metallic  state  as  a  white,  brittle, 
difficultly  fusible  mass.  It  forms  three  oxides  —  the 
protoxide,  deutoxide,  and  teroxide.  The  two  former 
are  possessed  of  basic  properties,  and  form  salts;  the 
latter  is  molybdic  acid,  the  only  important  salt  of  which 
is  the  phosplio-molybdate  of  soda,  which  is  a  test  for 
ammonia.  The  sulpho-molybdates  of  the  alkalies  are 
beautiful  iridescent  metallic  salts,  rivalling  in  brilliancy 
rosaniline  and  muroxide  compounds.  Its  other  com¬ 
pounds  are  unimportant.  Equivalent  96;  sp.gr.  8'625  ; 
symbol  Mo. 

M«»lyb'di<*  Acid,  n.  (Chem.)  See  Molybdenum. 

Mtilyb'dous.  a.  (Chem.)  Having  reference  to,  con¬ 
taining,  or  procured  from  molybdenum. 

Molwitz.  (Hist.)  The  Prussians  defeated  the  Austrian 
army  in  the  plain  of  Molwitz.  near  Brieg,  in  Silesia,  April 
10,  1741.  At  the  commencement  of  the  battle  the  Aus¬ 
trians  were  victorious,  and  Frederick  II.  fled  to  Oppeln, 
were  he  took  refuge  in  a  windmill.  This  circumstance 
gave  rise  to  the  remark  that  in  this  battle  Frederick 
had  covered  himself  with  glory  and  with  flour.  A  writer 
says:  “On  this  occasion  he  rode  a  horse  called  ‘Tall 
Grey,’  which  carried  him  65  English  miles  without  food 
or  resting.  Ever  after  the  battle  the  horse  was  called 
‘  Molwitz  Grey,’  and  survived  to  the  year  1760.”  The 
panic  caused  by  the  defeat  of  the  Prussian  cavalry  hav¬ 
ing  subsided,  the  Prussian  infantry,  who  are  said  to  have 
delivered  five  volleys  for  one  of  the  Austrians,  gained  the 
battle  which  Frederick  II.  deemed  lost. 

Mo'nience,  in  Illinois,  a  post-village  of  Kankakee  co., 
abt.  50  m.  S.  of  Chicago. 

M n  ull'll t .  n.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  momentum,  contracted  from 
movimentum  — more.o,  to  move. — See  Move.]  An  instant; 
a  second;  a  twinkling;  an  infinitesimal  portion  of  time. 

“  While  I  a  moment  name,  a  moment 's  past." —  Young. 

— Force;  actuating  power ;  momentum:  impulsive  weight. 

“  Can  there  be  a  moment  to  our  enterprise?  "  —  Ben  Jonson. 

— Consequence:  import;  importance  in  influence  or  effect; 
weighty  significance;  estimable  value. 

“  It  is  an  abstruse  speculation,  but  also  of  far  less  moment  and 
consequence  to  us  than  the  others.” —  Bentley. 

— An  essential  point;  a  governing  or  vital  fact,  circum¬ 
stance,  or  consideration. 

(Mech.)  Force  of  motion;  tendency  to  cause  motion 
about  an  axis. 

M.  of  a  couple.  'Mech.)  The  product  of  either  of  the 
two  equal  and  opposite  forces,  of  which  the  couple  con¬ 
sists,  or  the  distance  between  their  lines  of  action. 
The  moment  of  a  force  with  respect  to  a  point  is  the  pro¬ 
duct  of  the  force  into  the  distance  of  the  point  from  its 
line  of  action.  The  moment  of  a  force  noth  respect  to  a 
plane  is  the  product  of  the  force  into  the  distance  of  its 
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point  of  application  from  that  plane.  The  moment  of  a 
force  with  respect  to  a  line  is  found  by  first  resolving  the 
force  in  two  components,  one  parallel  and  the  other  per¬ 
pendicular  to  the  line,  and  then  taking  the  product  of 
the  latter  component  into  its  distance  from  the  line. 
Momen'tal,  a.  Same  as  Momentous,  q.  v. 

Me  inenlarily,  adv.  From  moment  to  momeut ; 
every  moment. 

Mo  mi'll l.'tri m  ss.  n.  State  of  being  of  momentary 
duration. 

Mo'mentary,  a.  [L.  Lat.  momentarius.]  Continuing 
only  a  moment;  lasting  an  infinitesimally  short  time ; 
done  in  a  moment. 

“  Momentary  as  a  sound,  swift  as  a  shadow.”  —  Shahs. 
Mo'mently,  adv.  Lasting  only  a  moment.  —  Every 
moment :  as,  a  person  momently  expected  to  appear. 
Momen'tous,  a.  [Lat.  momentosus .]  Important ; 
weighty ;  of  moment,  import,  or  consequence  ;  as,  a 
momentous  struggle. 

Momen'toiisly,  adv.  Weightily;  importantly  ; signifi¬ 
cantly. 

Momen'tousness,  n.  State  of  being  of  greet 
weight,  import,  or  significance. 

Moinen'tiini,  n. ;  Lat  .pi.  Momenta;  Eng.pZ.  Momen- 
tums.  [Lat.,  movement,  weight,  influence.  See  Moment.] 
(Dynamics.)  The  force  of  a  body  in  motion.  When 
the  motion  of  a  body  is  considered  with  respect  to  the 
mass,  or  quantity  of  matter  moved,  as  well  as  its  velocity. 
:t  is  called  its  momentum,  or  quantity  of  motion.  The 
M.  of  a  body  is  therefore  in  the  compound  ratio  of  its 
quantity  of  matter  and  velocity. —  Constituent  element. 
Mom'ier,  n.  [From  Fr.  momerie,  mummery.]  A  term 
derisively  applied  to  the  French  and  Swiss  evangelical 
Protestants. 

Mom'mery,  n.  Same  as  Mummery. 

Momor  «lica.  n.  [From  Lat.  mordere ,  to  chew.]  (Bnt.) 
A  genus  of  plants,  order  Cucurbitacese ,  having  lateral 
tendrils,  and  the  fruit  splitting  when  ripe.  M.  Balsa- 
mina,  a  native  of  the  S.  of  Europe  and  of  the  East,  pro¬ 
duces  a  curious,  oblong,  much-warted  fruit,  called  the 
Balsam-apple,  which,  when  green,  is  infused  in  oil,  to 
form  a  vulnerary  much  esteemed  in  Syria  and  some 
other  countries.  The  ripe  fruit  is  a  dangerous  poison. 
The  plant  is  used  to  form  arbors.  The  large,  red, 
thorny  fruit  of  M.  mixta,  called  Gol-kakra  in  India,  is 
there  used  for  food.  M.  echinata  is  called  the  Gooseberry 
Gourd,  because  its  fruit,  which  is  covered  with  bristles, 
is  about  the  size  and  shape  of  a  large  gooseberry.  The 
unripe  fruit  is  used  for  pickling. 

Mo'mot.  n.  (Zool.)  Same  as  Motmot,  q.  v. 

Mompoj,  or  Mompox,  (mom-poh' )  a  town  of  the  United 
States  of  Colombia,  abt.  140  m.  S.  by  W.  of  Santa  Martha ; 
Lat.  9°  15'  N. ,  Loh.  74°  30'  W.  It  is  the  principal  entre¬ 
pot  of  the  valley  of  the  Magdalena,  and  has  an  active 
trade.  Pop.  10,000. 

Mo'iims,  n.  [Gr.  morons.]  (Myth.)  The  god  of  raillery 
and  ridicule,  said  by  Hesiod  to  have  been  the  progeny 
of  Night. 

Mo  'na.  an  island  of  the  W.  Indies,  in  Mona  Passage,  be¬ 
tween  Hayti  and  Porto  Rico;  area,  abt.  14  sq.  m. 
Mo'na.  in  Iowa,  a  post-village  of  Mitchell  co.,  abt.  60 
m.  N.N.W.  of  Waverly. 

Monachal,  (radn'a-/;al,)  «.  [Fr. ;  L.  Lat.  monachalis. 
from  monaclius,  a  monk.]  Monastic ;  pertaining  or  hav¬ 
ing  reference  to  monks  or  a  monastic  life ;  conventual. 
Mon'achism,  n.  [Fr.  monachisme.  See  Monk.]  (Eccl. 
Hist.)  A  state  of  religious  retirement,  more  or  less  com¬ 
plete,  accompanied  by  contemplation,  and  by  various 
devotional,  ascetic,  and  penitential  practices.  Long  be¬ 
fore  the  rise  of  Christian  M.,  the  Essenes  in  Palestine, 
and  the  Jewish  sect  of  the  Therapeutic  in  Egypt,  seem 
to  have  formed  regular  communities  of  ascetics.  Chris¬ 
tian  M.  may  be  regarded  as  having  its  first  beginning 
in  the  2d  century,  when  we  find  some  ascetics  Who  lived 
in  celibacy  and  voluntary  poverty,  and  shunned  inter¬ 
course  with  the  world.  They,  however,  lived  isolated, 
and  not  in  communities.  The  father  of  M.  proper  is 
generally  agreed  to  have  been  St.  Anthony,  who,  in  the 
year  306,  collected  a  number  of  ascetics  into  an  associ¬ 
ated  community  in  Egypt,  and  regulated  their  mode  of 
living  by  fixed  rules.  1 1  is  disciple  Hilarion  soon  after 
undertook  the  same  thing  in  Palestine  and  Syria. 
Almost  at  the  same  time,  Aones,  or  Eugenius.  with  his 
associates  Gaddanas  and  Azyzus,  introduced  this  mode 
of  life  into  Mesopotamia  and  the  neighboring  countries. 
These  were  imitated  by  many  others  with  so  much  suc¬ 
cess,  that  in  a  short  time  all  the  East  swarmed  with 
persons  who.  abandoning  the  occupations  and  conven¬ 
iences  of  life,  and  all  intercourse  with  society,  pined 
away  amid  various  hardships,  hunger,  and  suffering, 
in  order  to  maintain  a  closer  communion  with  God,  and 
confine  themselves  to  the  exhortations  in  the  Gospel  to 
voluntary  poverty  (Matt.  xix.  21),  and  to  celibacy  (1 
Cor.  vii.  37).  Front  the  East  this  austere  discipline 
passed  into  the  West,  and  first  into  Italy  and  the  adja¬ 
cent  islands;  but  who  conveyed  it  thither  is  uncertain. 
Afterwards,  St.  Martin,  the  celebrated  bishop  of  Tours, 
erected  some  monasteries  in  Gaul,  and  by  his  example 
and  discourses  produced  such  an  effect,  that  2.000  monks 
are  said  to  have  assembled  at  his  funeral.  This  way  of 
life  gradually  extended  over  the  other  countries  of 
Europe.  The  ancient  monks  were  not  like  the  modern, 
distinguished  into  orders,  but  took  their  names  from 
the  places  which  they  inhabited,  or  were  distinguished 
by  their  different  mode  of  living;  as  —  1.  the  Anchorets, 
who  lived  alone  in  private  cells  in  the  wilderness  ;  2. 
the  Coenobites,  who  lived  in  community,  several  of  them 
in  the  same  house,  under  the  direction  of  a  superior ; 
and  3.  Sarabites,  or  strolling  monks,  who  had  no  fixed 
rule  or  residence.  The  first  and  last  of  these  came 
gradually  to  be  absorbed  in  the  regular  Coenobite  sys¬ 


tem,  which  was  principally  regarded  by  the  Church, 
and  most  under  its  direction.  Originally,  monks  were  no 
more  than  laymen,  whose  office,  says  St  Jerome, “  is  not 
to  teach  but  to  mourn.”  Not  only  were  they  prohibited 
the  priesthood,  but  priests  were  expressly  prohibited  { 
from  becoming  monks.  Pope  Siricius  was  the  first  who 
called  them  to  the  delicate,  on  the  occasion  of  a  great 
scarcity  of  priests  which  the  Church  was  then  supposed 
to  labor  under;  and  since  that  time  the  priesthood  hasi 
been  usually  united  to  the  monastical  profession.  The] 
manner  of  admission  to  the  monastic  life  was  usually  j 
by  some  change  of  habit  or  dress,  not  to  signify  any: 
religious  mystery,  but  only  to  express  their  gravity  and  ■ 
contempt  of  the  world.  No  solemn  vow  or  profession 
was  required  at  their  admission,  hut  they  underwent 
triennial  probation,  during  which  time  they  were  i u- 
ured  to  the  exercises  of  the  monastic  life.  If  after  that 
time  they  chose  to  continue  the  same  exercises,  they  j 
were  without  further  ceremony  admitted  into  the  com-' 
munity.  They  were  also  at  liberty  to  return  at  any 
time  to  secular  life  again.  Nor  was  any  solemn  vow 
of  poverty  required,  though  it  was  usual  for  men  vol¬ 
untarily  to  dispose  of  their  estates  for  charitable  pur¬ 
poses  before  they  entered  into  a  community.  The  mon¬ 
asteries  were  commonly  divided  into  several  parts,  and 
proper  officers  appointed  over  each  of  them.  Over  every 
ten  monks  was  a  decanus,  or  dean,  and  over  eveiy 
hundred  a  centenarius.  Above  these  were  the  pat  eel,  \ 
or  fathers  of  the  monasteries,  called  also  the  abbots  m 
presidents.  The  business  of  the  dean  was  to  exact  every 
man’s  daily  task,  and  to  bring  it  to  the  wconomus,  or 
steward,  who  gave  a  monthly  account  of  it  to  the  father  j 
or  abbot;  for,  as  the  monasteries  at  that  time  bad  no 
standing  revenues,  all  the  monks  were  obliged  to  exer¬ 
cise  bodily  labor,  so  as  to  maintain  themselves  and  not  I 
be  burdensome  to  others.  The  monk  that  did  not  work, 
was  viewed  as  no  better  than  a  covetous  defrauder. 
Toward  the  close  of  the  5th  century,  the  monks,  who 
had  formerly  lived  only  for  themselves  Ill -solitary  j 
retreats,  and  had  never  thought  of  assuming  any  rank 
in  the  Church,  came  to  be  gradually  endowed  with  such  : 
honorable  privileges  and  wealth  that  they  soou  found  I 
themselves  to  be  in  a  position  of  great  power  and  in- ! 
fluence.  The  fame  of  their  piety  and  sanctity  was  very  j 
great,  and  the  passion  of  erecting  edifices  and  convents  j 
for  their  benefit  was  carried  beyond  all  bounds.  A  new  I 
epoch  in  the  history  of  western  M.  began  with  Benedict! 
of  Nurcia,  whose  rule  (529)  came  gradually  into  general 1 
use,  transforming  the  previously  independent  commu¬ 
nities  into  an  hierarchical  religious  order.  It  became  the 
bond  of  union  for  most  of  the  western  convents,  but  the 
many  favors  received  from  church,  State,  and  individu¬ 
als,  facilitated  the  growth  of  moral  corruption  to  a 
great  extent,  and  called  forth  repeated  attempts  at  re¬ 
form  ;  so  that  for  many  centuries  the  history  of  M.  pre¬ 
sents  a  continued  struggle  of  reformers  with  the  laxity 
and  indifference,  obtaining  in  a  greater  or  lesser  num¬ 
ber  of  the  convents  of  their  times.  Among  the  earlier 
of  these  reformers  were  Benedict  of  Aniane,  who  died 
821,  and  whose  commentary  on  the  rule  of  St.  Benedict 
enjoyed  a  high  character;  Benno,  who  became  abbot  of 
Cluny,  910,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  the  congregation 
of  Cluny;  Romoald,  who  founded  the  congregation  of 
Camaldoli,  in  102<j;  and  Gualbert,  that  of  Vallombrosa. 
in  1036.  Towards  the  end  of  the  11th  century  arose 
the  Cistercian  and  Carthusian  orders,  the  order  of  St. 
Anthony,  the  Hospitallers,  Ac.  The  warlike  spirit  ot 
the  times  brought  about  a  union  of  the  monastic  with 
the  military  life;  and  hence  arose  the  various  military 
orders;  as,  the  Knights  of  St.  John,  the  Templars,  the 
Teutonic  Knights,  the  orders  of  St.  Jago,  Calatrava,  Al¬ 
cantara,  Ac.  The  large  increase  of  orders  called  forth 
much  opposition,  and  the  council  of  Lateran,  in  121a, 
passed  a  resolution  that  no  new  order  should  be  estab¬ 
lished.  Notwithstanding  this  prohibition,  there  almost 
immediately  arose  an  entirely  new  class  of  orders:  — 
the  Carmelites,  Augustinians,  and  others,  who  inaugu¬ 
rated  a  new  sera  in  the  history  of  western  M.  They  di¬ 
rected  their  attention  more  particularly  to  the  lower 
orders  of  society,  among  whom  they  became  very  popu¬ 
lar.  They  spread  with  great  rapidity,  and  had  many 
important  privileges  conferred  on  them  by  the  popes. 
Several  of  their  members  filled  the  highest  offices  in  the 
Church,  even  to  the  papal  chair.  In  the  14th  century, 
a  general  degeneracy  of  M.  commenced,  until  at  length 
the  name  ot  monk  came  to  be  almost  synonymous  with 
ignorance  and  rudeness.  The  dawn  of  the  Reformation, 
in  the  16th  century,  had  an  important  influence  on  this 
state  of  things,  and  strong  efforts  were  made  to  enforce  \ 
a  more  strict  observance  of  the  rules  of  the  respective 
orders.  The  Council  of  Trent  passed  a  number  of  regu¬ 
lations  for  the  internal  management  of  religious  houses. ! 
Several  new  orders  were  formed  upon  improved  rules, 
the  most  famous  of  which  is  that  of  the  Jesuits,  who 
were,  more  than  any  other  order,  under  the  absolute 
power  of  the  Pope.  Since  the  16th  century,  however, 
M.  cannot  be  said  to  have  manifested  an  inherent  vital¬ 
ity  or  power;  and  with  the  advance  of  modern  civiliza-j 
tion  it  has  lost  its  highest  meaning  and  conservative 
use.  An  account  of  the  principal  monastic  orders  will 
be  found  under  their  own  names  in  other  parts  of  this 
work.  The  number  of  monastic  institutions  in  1860 
was  estimated  as  follows:  Male  orders  and  congrega¬ 
tions,  83,  with  about  7,065  establishments,  and  100,1)00 
members;  female  orders  and  congregations,  94,  with 
9,247  houses,  and  a  little  more  than  100,000  members. 
At  present,  they  are  most  numerous  and  influential  in 
France,  Belgium,  Austria,  and  S.  America.  In  Spain 
and  the  kingdom  of  Italy  they  have  been  almost  en¬ 
tirely  suppressed;  and  in  Italy,  in  consequence  of  re¬ 
cent  events,  they  have  been  verj'  much  reduced. 


M on  ace,  a  city  and  principality  of  Italy,  b.  S.  by  the 
Mediterranean,  and  surrounded  on  all  other  sides  by 
the  French  dep.  of  Alpes-Maritimes,  9  m.  E.N.E.  of  Nice, 
under  the  protection  of  France.  The  city  is  built  on 
a  rocky  promontory  stretching  into  the  sea,  and  is 
walled.  The  climate  is  mild,  and  the  country  fertile, 
producing  oranges,  lemons,  and  other  fruits.  Pop. 
(1878),  7,049 ;  of  the  city.  2,863.  M.  passed  into  the  hands 
of  the  Genoese  house  of  Grimaldi,  about  968.  The  male 
branch  of  the  Grimaldis  becoming  extinct  in  1731,  the 
state  passed,  by  marriage,  to  the  house  of  Matignon, 
which  assumed  the  name  of  the  original  family.  Men¬ 
tone  and  Roceabrnna  having  been  sold  to  France  in  1861, 
the  principality  is  now  confined  to  the  city  of  Monaco 
and  the  town  of  Monte  Carlo.  In  1869,  the  reigning 
prince,  Charles  III.,  abolished  all  taxes,  his  revenue 
being  now  confined  to  the  rent  of  the  casino,  which 
has  become  notorious  as  a  gambling  establishment. 
Mon'ad,n.  [Fr .monade ;  Gr.  monas,  monados —  monos, 
alone,  single  ==  Ir.  amain,  alone,  Gael,  mhdin,  only;  and 
probably  allied  to  Gr.  mia,  henos,  and  Lat.  unus.  one.] 
An  indivisible  thing;  an  ultimate  atom  or  simple  unex- 
tended  point. 

(Metaphysics  )  The  word  M.  has  been  used  by  Leib¬ 
nitz  and  his  followers,  partisans  of  what  has  been  called 
the  Monadic  Theory.  “After  studying,”  says  Stewart, 
“  with  all  possible  diligence,  what  Leibnitz  has  said  of 
his  monads  in  different  parts  of  his  w'orks,  I  find  my¬ 
self  quite  incompetent  to  annex  any  precise  idea  to  the 
word  as  he  employed  it.”  He  then  quotes  the  following 
as  “  some  of  his  most  intelligible  attempts  to  explain 
his  meaning.”  “A  simple  substance  has  no  parts;  a 
compound  substance  is  an  aggregate  of  simple  sub¬ 
stances,  or  of  monads.”  “  Monads,  having  no  parts,  are 
neither  extended,  figured,  nor  divisible  They  are  the 
real  atoms  of  nature:  in  other  words,  the  elements  of 
things.”  “  Every  monad  is  a  living  mirror,  representing 
the  universe,  according  to  its  particular  point  of  view, 
and  subject  to  no  regular  laws,  as  the  universe  itself.” 
“  Every  monad  with  a  particular  body  makes  a  living 
substance.”  The  groundwork  of  the  monadic  theory  is 
to  be  found  in  the  different  philosophical  systems  of 
Zeno,  Leucippus,  Democritus,  and  Epicurus;  but  Leib¬ 
nitz  was  the  first  who  reduced  it  to  a  system. 

(Zool..)  The  simplest  kind  of  minute  animalcules. 
4Ioiia<lel']>llia.  n.  [From  Gr.  monos,  sole,  and  adel- 
phos,  brother.]  (Bot.)  The  16th  class  in  the  Lin  mean 
system,  characterized  by  the  stamens  having  their  fila¬ 
ments  united  in  a  ring  or  cylinder  around  the  pistil. 
Monadclph'OIlS,  a.  [Fr.  monadelphique.]  (Bot.) 
Having  the  stamens  incorporated  by  the  filaments:  per¬ 
taining  or  having  reference  to  the  class  of  plants  Mona- 
delphia. 

Monad'ic,  Monad'ical,  a.  Relating  or  pertaining 
to  monads. 

Monad'nook  Mountain,  or  Grand  Monadnock.  in 
Mew  Hampshire,  an  elevated  peak  in  Cheshire  co.,  abt. 
22  m.  E.  of  the  Connecticut  River.  Elevation,  about 
•3,718  feet. 

Monadol'agy,  n.  [Gr.  monas,  unity,  and  logos,  trea¬ 
tise.]  The  science  or  theory  of  monads. 

Mon  acan,  in  Missouri,  a  post-village  and  township 
of  St.  Clair  co.,  abt.  28  m.  W.S.W.  of  Warsaw;  pop.  of 
township  abt  1,311. 

Monaghan,  ( mon'a-han ,)  an  inland  co.  of  Ireland, 
prov.  of  Ulster,  having  N.  Tyrone,  E.  Armagh,  S.  Louth 
and  Meath,  and  W.  Cavan  and  Fermanagh;  area,  500 
sq.  m.  The  surface  is  hilly,  and  the  soil  moderately 
fertile;  agriculture  rather  backward.  The  rivers  are, 
the  Lagan,  Fane,  Myrvale,  Fin,  and  Blackwater.  There 
are  numerous  small  lakes.  Prod.  Oats,  potatoes,  and 
flax.  Min.  Lead,  and  limestone.  Manuf.  Principally 
linen.  The  chief  towns  are  Monaghan,  the  cap.,  a  town  of 
4,000  inhabitants,  abt.  76  m.  N.N.W.  of  Dublin,  Clones: 
Carrickmacross  and  Castleblayney. 

Monan'dria,  n.  [Gr.  monos,  single,  and  andros.  man  ] 
(Bot.)  The  first  class  in  the  Linnasan  system,  including 
plants  which  have  only  one  stameu. 

Monan'drons,  a.  [Fr.  monandrique .]  (Bot.)  Pos¬ 
sessing  but  a  single  stamen ;  pertaining  or  relating  to 
the  class  Monandria. 

Mon'amine,  n.  ( Chem .)  See  Diamine. 

41  onan  t  lions,  a.  [Gr.  ivonos,  sole,  and  anthos,  flower.] 
(Bot.)  Single-flowered. 

Monarch,  (mbn'ark,)  n.  [Fr .  monarque  ;  It.  and  Sp. 
mnnarca  ;  Gr.  monarchos,  ruling  alone  —  monos,  single, 
and  arche,  rule.]  The  ruler  of  a  nation  who  is  vested 
with  absolute  sovereign  power;  an  emperor,  potentate, 
or  reigning  sovereign  ;  a  king,  queen-regnant,  prince,  or 
sovere’gn  whose  powers  are  in  some  respects  limited  by 
the  constitution  of  the  government. 

“  A  merry  monarch,  scandalous  and  poor."  —  Earl  of  Rochester. 

— He  or  that  which  is  preeminent  among  others  of  the 
same  kind. 

“  Mont  Blanc  is  the  monarch  of  mountains.”  —  Byron. 

— A  presiding  deity,  ruling  genius,  or  patron. 

“  Bacchus,  -nonarch  ot  the  vine." — Shahs. 

— a.  Supreme;  ruling;  preeminent;  elevated  above  others. 

“  The  monarch  oak,  the  patriarch  of  the  trees.”  —  Dryden. 

Monarch'al,  a.  Pertaining  or  having  reference  to  a 
monarch ;  befitting  a  monarch  ;  sovereign  ;  regal ;  im¬ 
perial  ;  princely. 

“  Satan.  .  .  .  raised  above  his  fellows,  with  monarchal  pride." 

Milton. 

Mon'archess,  n.  A  female  monarch.  (R.) 
Monarrhial,  a.  See  Monarchical. 
Monar'chianN,  n.  pi.  (Eccl.  Hist.)  A  sect  of  Chris¬ 
tians  that  arose  about  the  end  of  the  2d  century,  and 
insisted  upon  the  unity  or  oneness  of  God.  as  opposed 
to  the  commonly  received  doctrine  of  three  persons  hi 
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the  Godhead.  The  upholders  of  this  doctrine,  however, 
differed  greatly  from  each  other  on  other  points,  more 
particularly  regarding  the  nature  of  Christ  ;  some  of 
whom  held  that  he  was  God  himself;  others,  that  he  was 
a  power  or  manifestation  of  the  Deity,  but  that  he  did 
not  exist  as  a  distinct  person  before  his  incarnation ; 
while  others  regarded  him  only  as  a  mere  man.  Their 
opinions  were  thus  not  unlike  those  of  the  Unitarians 
of  the  present  day. 

Monarcli'ic,  Monarcll'ical,  a.  [Fr.  monarchique] 
Pertaining  or  relating  to  monarchy;  as,  monarchical 
dignity.  (Sometimes  monarchial  is  used.) 

— Vested  in  a  single  ruler;  as,  monarchical  government. 

“  The  decretals  resolve  all  into  a  monarchical  power  at  Rome." 

Baker. 

Monarrfl'ically,  adv.  In  a  monarchical  manner; 
after  the  style  of  a  monarch. 

Mon'arcllittiil,  n.  The  governing  system  of  monarchy  ; 
attachment  to  the  principles  of  monarchy. 

Moii’arcliist,  n.  [Fr.  monarchiste.]  One  who  advo¬ 
cates  monarchy. 

Mrtn'arcllize,  v.  n.  To  play  the  king;  to  act  the 
monarch  or  sovereign,  (r.) 

— v.  a.  To  rule;  to  sway  ;  to  govern  monarcliically.  —  To 
change  to  a  monarchy ;  as,  to  monarchize  the  constitu¬ 
tion  of  a  country. 

Mon'arcliizer,  n.  A  monarchist.  (R.) 

Mon'archjr,  n.  [Fr.  monarchic  ;  Sp.  monarquia ;  Gr. 
monarchia.  See  Monarch.]  A  state  or  government  in 
which  the  supreme  power  is  vested  in  the  hands  of  a 
single  ruler,  and  which  is  absolute,  limited,  or  constitu¬ 
tional,  hereditary,  or  elective. —  An  empire;  a  king¬ 
dom;  the  state  or  country  ruled  by  a  monarch,  absolute 
or  constitutional. 

lion :i r  da,  n.  [After  Monnrda,  a  Spanish  botanist  of 
the  16th  century.]  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants,  order  La- 
miacete.  They  are  perennial  herbs,  found  more  or  less 
throughout  the  U.  States  and  Canada.  M.  didyma ,  the 
Mountain  Mint,  is  a  handsome  flagrant  plant,  2  to  3  ft. 
high,  with  crimson  or  scarlet  flowers;  stems  mostly 
branching;  leaves  very  broad  at  base,  often  cordate, 
serrate,  with  scattered  hairs  above,  and  prominent  hairy 
veins  beneath ;  flowers  in  heads,  which  are  often  prolif¬ 
erous,  with  large,  ovate-lanceolate  bracts  tinged  with 
the  same  color  as  the  corollas;  calyx  colored;  corollas 
large  and  showy.  The  leaves  are  often  used  as  tea,  under 
the  name  of  Oswego  Tea,  and  the  flowers  are  said  to  con¬ 
tain  the  same  coloring  principle  as  cochineal.  M. 
punctata ,  the  common  Horse-mint,  is  used  medicinally, 
and  resembles  the  ordinary  mints  in  its  properties,  but 
is  much  more  stimulating.  M.fistulosa,  the  Wild  Berga¬ 
mot,  or  Horse-mint,  is  said  to  be  febrifugal. 

Monas'ter,  or  It i  t ole  it.  a  town  of  European  Turkey, 
prov.  of  Macedonia,  on  the  Vestrizza,  82  m.  N.N.E.  of 
danina,  and  90  W.N.VV.  of  Salonica.  It  is  the  principal 
entrepot  for  merchandise  passing  from  Albania  into 
Koumelia.  Pop.  15,000.  —  A  seaport-town  of  N.  Africa, 
on  the  Gulf  of  Sidra,  80  miles  S.E.  of  Tunis.  Maim/. 
Woollen  and  camlet  fabrics.  Pip.  12,000. 

>!  oil  ;ist  or  i  a  I ,  a.  [bat.  monasterialis.]  Pertaining  or 
having  reference  to  a  monastery. 

Mon'astery,  n.  [Fr.  monastere ;  L.  Lat.  monasterium ; 
Gr.  monaster  ion,  from  monos,  sole,  single.  See  Monad.J 
(Eccl.)  A  house  of  religious  retirement  for  monks,  some¬ 
times  for  nuns;  a  place  of  seclusion  from  the  world,  or 
from  the  temporal  concerns  of  life ;  an  abbey  ;  a  priory ; 
and,  frequently,  a  nunnery  or  convent. 

Monas't ic,  n.  A  monk ,  a  friar. 

Monas'tic,  Mouas'tical,  a.  [Fr.  monastique.;  L. 
bat.  monasticus.]  Pertaining  or  having  reference  to  mon¬ 
asteries,  or  to  their  inmates  ;  as,  a  monastic  brotherhood. 
—  Recluse;  secluded  from  the  world  and  the  temporal 
concerns  of  life ;  devoted  to  religion  ;  as,  a  monastic  life. 

Monas'tioall y,  adv.  In  a  retired  or  secluded  method 
of  life;  reclusely;  in  a  monastic  or  monkish  manner. 

Moiias'ticism,  n.  Thesystem  ofmonastic  institutions. 

Moiias'ticoil,  n.  [Gr.  monastikos.]  A  book  contain¬ 
ing  an  account  or  description  of  monasteries;  as,  Dug- 
dale's  Monasticon. 

Mon'azite.  n.  [Gr.  monazo ,  T  live  alone.]  (Min.)  A 
native  phosphate  of  cerium,  lanthanum,  and  thorium, 
found  near  Slatousk,  in  the  Ural. 

Moncajjlipri,  ( mon'kal-ye-air'e,)  a  town  of  Italy,  prov. 
of  Turin,  on  the  Po,  4  miles  S.  of  Turin.  It  contains  a 
royal  palace.  Pop.  9.000. 

Moil'cey,  Adrien  Jeannot,  Duke  de  Oonegliano,  a 
French  marshal,  distinguished  in  the  wars  of  Napoleon 
I.;  B.  in  1754.  He  D.  in  1842. 

Monch,  (  mawnsh ,)  (“  the  Monk,”)  one  of  the  loftiest  of 
the  Alpine  heights  of  Switzerland,  cant,  of  Berne,  3  m. 
N.E.  of  the  Jungfrau  ;  height ,  13,045  feet. 

Monrh'eN,  in  Wisconsin,  a  post-village  of  Waukesha 
co.,  abt.  28  m.  N.W.  of  Milwaukee. 

91  onclo'va,  in  Ohio,  a  post-township  of  Lucas  coun¬ 
ty- 

Monday,  (mundy,  or  miin’dd,)  n.  [A.  S.  Monandieg ; 
moon  and  day  —  i.e.,  the  day  sacred  to  the  moon;  Ger. 
Mantag.]  The  second  day  of  the  week  ;  the  day  follow¬ 
ing  next  to  Sunday. 

Moil'day  Creek,  in  Ohio,  enters  the  Ilockhocking 
a  few  miles  above  Athens. 

— A  township  of  Perry  co. 

Monde,  n.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  mundas .]  The  world;  — 
hence,  inhabitants  of  the  world;  society  at  large ;  spe¬ 
cifically,  the  upper  class  of  society  ;  as,  the  beau  monde 
( t .  e.,  the  bon-ton;  the  aristocratic  circles;  the  fashion¬ 
able  world).  —  The  globe,  as  an  ensign  of  dominion.  (R.) 

Mnilde'sro,  a  river  of  Brazil,  flowing  into  the  Paraguay 
River  abt.  45  m.  below  the  mouth  of  the  Tacoary. 

Mondo'vi.  in  Wisconsin,*  c  tv  of  Buffalo  co.,  ,.,i  t  St.P 
91.  i 1  0.  R.R.,  25  m.  S.W.  of  Eau  Claire.  Bop.  (1895)  928. 


Mondovi',  a  walled  town  of  Italy,  in  Sardinia,  near 
the  Ellero,  45  miles  S.  of  Turin.  Manuf.  Woollen  and 
muslin  goods,  silks,  and  bonnet-straw.  Pop.  20,090. 

Monee',  in  Illinois,  a  post-village  and  township  of  Will 
county,  about  34  miles  south  by  west  of  the  city  of 
Chicago. 

Mone'ka.  in  Kansas,  a  village  of  Linn  co.,  about  26  m. 
N.  by  W.  of  F'ort  Scott. 

Monemvasia,  Monembasia,  or  Napoli  di  Malvisia, 
(ancient  Minoa,)  (mo-nem-va-see’a,)  a  maritime  town  of 
Greece,  in  the  Morea,  on  the  .T’.gean  Sea,  20  m.  N.N.W. 
of  Cape  Malea.  It  stands  on  an  island,  having  one  en¬ 
trance  by  a  bridge  from  the  mainland,  whence  it  derives 
its  name,  and  consists  of  a  fortress  and  an  outer  town. 
Near  it  are  the  remains  of  Epidaurus  Limera.  Pop.  2,000. 

Monetary,  ( mun'e-ter-y ,)  a.  [Fr.  monetaire.]  Relat¬ 
ing  or  pertaining  to  money,  or  to  moneyed  concerns; 
consisting  in  money;  pecuniary;  as,  a  monetary  basis, 
a  monetary  crisis,  monetary  affairs,  &c. 

Monetary  unit.  The  standard  of  currency  or  money 
value,  as  the  U.  S.  dollar,  the  English  pound  sterling, 
the  French  franc,  &c. 

Monetization,  n.  Act,  process,  or  operation  of 
transmuting  or  converting  into  money;  as,  the  moneti¬ 
zation  of  gold. 

Money,  ( mun'y ,)  n.;  pi.  Moneys,  or  Monies.  [A.  S. 
mynet;  D.  munt;  Qer.miinze;  Ir.  niouaz ;  Vr.monnaie; 
Lat.  moneta;  perhaps  from  Heb.  mane,  part,  number  — 
especially,  a  mnia  —  Gr.  mna,  a  weight,  a  sum  of  money, 
from  Heb.  mand,  to  divide  out;  Chald.  mend,  to  num¬ 
ber.]  Any  substance  or  device  which,  by  law  or  custom, 
serves  as  a  common  medium  of  commercial  exchange; 
specifically,  coins  and  paper  currency  so  employed.  In 
a  restricted  sense,  the  term  contemplates  coins  only,  as 
distinguished  from  paper  currency  consisting  of  notes 
redeemable  in  coin,  or  legal  tender  paper  not  so  redeem¬ 
able.  This  distinction  has  been  made  by  numerous 
economists,  but  is  not  observed  in  popular  usage;  and 
the  later  academic  schools  hold  that  any  thing  or  sub¬ 
stance  which  functions  as  money  is  money.  “  Money 
is  that  money  does.”  (F.  .4.  Walker. ) — A  conventional 
system,  with  suitable  nomenclature,  in  terms  of  which 
values  [prices]  are  expressed  and  diflerentiated,  debits 
and  credits  computed,  &c.,  as  the  dollar,  franc,  pound; 
in  this  sense  known  as  money  of  account,  being  from  the 
nature  of  things  an  ideal  or  non-material  device,  and 
thus  distinguished  from  monetary  tokens,  or  currency. 

(Big.)  Wealth;  property;  an  accumulation  of  ex¬ 
changeable  goods;  as,  “he  married  money." 

Origin  and  History. — Money  is  an  outgrowth  of 
necessity ;  a  device  developed  from  the  desirability 
of  interchanging  goods  and  services  between  men 
and  communities.  In  earliest  days  one  object  was 
exchanged  directly  for  another,  as  a  measure  of  grain 
for  a  skin-bottle,  an  ox  for  a  camel,  etc.  We  may 


Fig.  1831. — FIRST  MONEY  COINED  IN  AMERICA. 


readily  believe  that  the  demand  for  money  first  arose 
from  the  frequent  impossibility  of  equitably  exchang¬ 
ing  one  whole  object  for  another,  and  the  consequent 
desire  to  have , .some  common -medium  in  which  the 
resulting  balance  might  be  paid.  Another  step  was 
made  when  a  community,  a  tribe,  or  a  nation  agreed 
upon  some  one  special  article  for  which  there  was  a 
constant  demand,  and  by  common  consent  used  such 
article  as  a  basis  of  exchange.  Thus  1  cowrie,  2  cow¬ 
ries,  10  cowries,  &c.,  came  to  represent  the  different 
values  of  articles  variously  esteemed.  The  cowrie  cor¬ 
responded  to  our  present  unit  of  value,  and  by  its 
multiples,  if  not  its  fractions,  any  price  could  be  ex¬ 
pressed.  Next,  the  credit  system  was  introduced,  in 
accordance  w  ith  which  (for  example)  A  would  agree  to 
give  B,  a  year  hence,  100  cowries  in  payment  for  a  goat 
delivered  by  B  to  A  to-day.  This  introduced  a  new- 
problem  in  monetary  science, — that  which  we  now 
know  as  the  “standard  of  value.”  Would  such  a  goat, 
a  year  hence,  be  worth  as  much  as  100  cowries?  A 
“corner”  in  cow-ries,  or  a  scarcity  from  any  other 
cause,  might  reduce  the  price  to  50  cowries,  if  so, 
A  would  be  the  loser;  but  if  cow-ries  should  become 
more  plentiful,  as  compared  with  goats,  so  that  such  an 
animal  would  readily  command  twice  100  cowries  on 
pay  day,  then  B  would  receive  in  fact  only  one-half  the 
price  for  which  he  bargained.  Here  arose  the  necessity 
for  selecting,  asastandard  of  valuation,  some  substance 
n  >t  subject  to  fluctuations  due  to  the  vicissitudes  of 
production  and  consumption — some  commodity  entirely 
tree  from  the  influence  of  the  law  of  supply-  and 
demand.  Inasmuch  as  no  such  substance  has  ever 
existed,  it  is  not  strange  that  this  very  same  problem 
still  vexes  the  wise  economist.  But  a  further  complica¬ 
tion  arose,  that  ot  the  quantity  of  the  currency.  It 
presently  w-as  found  (we  continue  the  story  as  of  cow-- 
ries,  because  the  same  principle  holds  good  to-day)  that 
tiie  commercial  need  of  money  varied  with  the  seasons 
and  years,  and  that  at  times  there  w-ere  not  enough  cow- 
l  ies  to  go  round.  The  next  development  in  monetary 
science,  therefore,  w-as  the  issuance  of  paper  promises 
to  pay-  money,  the  integrity  and  ready  exchangeability 


of  which  depended  upon  the  resources  and  honor  of  the 
issuer.  It  may  lie  readily  understood,  too,  that  even  in 
the  older  days  there  were  doubtless  those  who  believed 
that  certain  schemers  “ cornered”  the  cowrie  product; 
and  it  is  equally  probable  that  occasional  widespread 
doubt  as  to  the  existence  of  sufficient  cow  ries  to  redeem 
all  the  extant  promises  precipitated  panic  and  com¬ 
mercial  disaster.  It  will  be  seen,  however,  that  the 
only  important  advance,  so  far  noted,  from  simon-pure 
barter  or  spot-exchange  of  goods,  has  been  the  expe¬ 
dient  of  “inflating  the  currency”  by  means  of  “promises 
to  pay  ;  ”  and  these,  if  issued  in  excess  of  the  property 
they  represent,  kept  actually-  in  hand,  seem  specially 
designed  to  be  a  menace  to  the  safety-  and  stability  of 
business  done  on  credit.  Substantially  the  same  condi¬ 
tions  prevail  to-day  in  the  monetary  systems  of  the 
highest  civilization,  except  that  such  systems  are 
becoming  more  highly  specialized.  We  have  not  yet 
discovered  a  substance  that  is  changeless  in  its  exchange 
lelations;  we  still  barter  commodity  (gold)  for  com¬ 
modity;  but  we  have  learned  to  more  thoroughly 
inflate  the  currency  by  the  employment  of  almost 
limitless  credits,  and  we  periodically  sutler  from  the 
1  anics  inevitably  attending  the  uncertainty  of  full  re¬ 
demption.  In  these  respects  we  have  advanced  hardly 
a  step  since  the  time  of  Abraham.  A  detailed  history 
of  monetary  systems  would  be  so  bulky  as  to  be  out  of 
place  in  this  work,  and,  moreover,  would  be  of  small 
educational  value  to  our  readers.  The  principal  ques¬ 
tions  involved  in  present  financial  discussion  are  else¬ 
where  treated  under  Monetary  Standards,  Fiat 
Money,  Monometallism,  Bimetallism,  Gresham’s 
Law,  Value,  Ac.,  which  see. 

Character  and  Functions. — In  all  civilized  countries 
money  is  a  creation  of  law-,  and  therefore  has  no  legal 
existence,  as  money,  outside  of  the  jurisdiction  under 
which  it  is  created.  The  “money  of  the  world,”  so- 
called,  is  not  money  at  all,  but  a  specified  quantity  of  a 
certain  thing.  The  unit  of  international  exchange  is 
now  the  grain  of  gold — a  weight  troy,  and  not  a  mone¬ 
tary  unit.  By  legislative  convention  a  nation  or  a  peo¬ 
ple  can  invest  any  substance  whatsoever  with  the  mone¬ 
tary  function  and  even  with  the  legal  tender  quality  ; 
its  usefulness  as  a  medium  of  exchange  will  then  depend 
upon  the  degree  of  exchangeability  it  may  possess,  and 
this  will  be  determined  by  the  amount  of  confidence  it 
shall  command  amongst  its  users.  Confidence  may  be 
inspired  (1)  by  the  use  of  a  valuable  material  in  the 
substance  of  the  currency,  or  (2)  by  implicit  belief  in 
the  good  faith  and  wealth  (resouices)  of  the  issuing 
power.  Savage  tribes  and  nomadic  races  are  obliged 
to  use  a  bartering  or  commodity  system  in  their  ex¬ 
changes,  but  a  higher  civilization  performs  nine-tenths 
of  its  monetary  operations  by  means  of  a  paper  cur¬ 
rency.  With  us,  credit  has  supplanted  commodity  so 
tar  as  the  volume  of  currency  is  concerned,  although 
w  e  still  employ  metal  as  a  so-called  standard  of  value. 
The  purpose  of  this  is  professedly  to  secure  a  stable 
monetary  unit,  but  the  effect  is  precisely  the  reverse. 
Stability  in  the  price  of  the  selected  commodity  is  gen¬ 
erally  secured,  as  a  matter  of  course,  since  such  price 
is  expressed  in  terms  of  that  commodity  itself;  but 
this  gives  no  assurance  of  stability  in  the  purchasing 
power  of  the  unit  so  maintained.  Metal  in  the  shape 
of  coined  money  will  circulate  as  currency  so  long  as 
the  bullion  contained  therein  is  not  greater  in  ex¬ 
change  value  (as  expressed  in  the  current  money  of 
account)  than  the  amount  indicated  on  the  face  of  the 
coins;  when  it  exceeds  this,  the  coins  circulate  no 
longer,  and  cease  to  be  money — a  common  medium  of 
exchange.  Commodity  money — i.  e.,  money  made  of 
or  specifically  redeemable  in  gold  or  silver,  or  both — 
involves  the-essential  principle  of  bartering  these  com¬ 
modities  tor  all  others — a  method  that  lias  prevailed 
since  the  time  of  the  patiiarchs;  but  we  have  learned 
to  issue  vast  quantities  of  credit  paper  that  is  nomi¬ 
nally  sound  because  of  its  convertibility  into  coin,  but 
which  really  owes  its  existence  to  its  convenience 
and  tiie  lack  of  sufficient  metallic  money,  while  its 
integrity  is  based  upon  known  possessions  of  vast  gen 
eral  wealth. 

Moil'ey,  v.  a.  To  furnish  with  funds;  to  supply  with  cash. 

Moneyed,  (mun'i'd,)  (sometimes  written  Monied.)  a. 
Possessing  money;  rich  in  money;  able  to  command 
money  ;  consisting  in  money  ;  as,  a  moneyed  man,  the 
moneyed  interest. 

Mon'eyer,  n.  [Fr .  monnayeur.]  One  who  deals  in 
money:  a  money  lender ;  a  banker,  (r.)  —  An  author¬ 
ized  coiner. 

Mon  eyless,  a.  Impecunious;  without  money  ;  fund- 
less;  penniless. 

Mon'ey-inatter.  n.  An  account  involving  the  em¬ 
ployment  or  exchange  of  money;  a  debtor  and  creditor 
transaction. 

Moil'ey -order,  n.  An  order  for  money  issued  by  one 
post-office,  and  made  payable  at  another;  —  a  method 
adopted  for  tiie  safe  and  speedy  transmission  of  small 
sums  of  money  from  one  place  to  another  throughout 
the  country.  (Called  also  Post-office  order.) 

Monjre.  I i A8PARD,  (monj.)  a  celebrated  French  mathe¬ 
matician  and  natural  philosopher,  was  B.  at  Beaune,  in 
1746;  taught  physics  and  mathematics  at  the  military 
school  of  Mezieres;  became  a  member  of  tiie  Academy  of 
Sciences  in  1780;  was  made  minister  of  the  marine  in 
1792;  and  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Polytechnic 
School.  In  1796  he  was  commissioned  to  go  to  Italy, 
and  collect  the  treasures  of  art  and  science  from  tiie 
countries  conquered  by  the  French;  and,  in  1798,  lie 
accompanied  Buonaparte  to  Egypt,  where  lie  was  chosen 
president  of  the  Institute  of  Cairo.  Napoleon,  when 
emperor,  made  him  a  senator,  created  him  count  of 
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Pelusium,  and  gave  him  an  estate  in  Westphalia,  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  present  of  200,000  francs.  On  the  return  of 
the  Bourbons  he  was  deprived  of  all  his  offices  and. 
emoluments,  and  died  in  1818.  llis  principal  works 
on  geometry,  which  are  among  the  clearest  and  best  in 
the  French  language,  are,  Descriptive  Geometry  ;  The 
Application  of  Analysis  to  the  Geometry  of  Surfaces ;  and 
a  Treatise  on  Statics. 

Monger,  ( mung'ger ,)  n.  [A.  S.  mangere,  manegere .]  A 
trader;  a  dealer;  oue  who  buys  or  sells  ;  —  principally 
used  in  composition ;  as,  fish  -  monger,  cheese  -  monger, 
iron-monger,  &c. 

— v.  a.  To  traffic  or  deal  in ;  to  make  merchandise  or  trade 
of :  —  chiefly  used  in  composition,  in  the  sense  of  denot¬ 
ing  a  petty,  illegal,  or  discreditable  traffic. 

Mongliir,  or  Munjfg'er,  ( mon-geer ',)  a  town  of  Hin- 
dostan,  prov.  of  Bahar,  dist.  of  Bhaugulpore,  on  the 
Ganges,  80  m.  E.  of  Patna  ;  Lat.  26°  23'  N.,  Lon.  86°  26' 
E.  Manuf.  Hardware  and  fire-arms ;  the  latter,  however, 
of  a  very  inferior  quality.  Pop.  30,000. 

Mon'go.  a  mountain-range  of  W.  Africa,  opposite  Fer¬ 
nando  Po,  its  highest  peak,  Mongomasobah,  “God’s 
mountain,”  being  subject  to  volcanic  eruptions. 

Mongo'lia,  an  extensive  tract  of  country  of  N.  Asia, 
belonging  to  China,  between  Lat.  35°  and  52°  N  ,  Lon. 
82°  and  123°  E. ;  bounded  N.  by  the  Russian  govt,  of 
Irkutsk,  E.  by  Mantchooria,  S.  by  China,  and  W.  by 
Chinese  Tartary  ;  area,  1,400,000  sq.  m.  Desc.  This  im¬ 
mense  region  is  occupied  by  the  great  sandy  desert  of 
Gobi,  and  by  a  high  table-land,  above  3,000  feet  over 
the  sea-level,  stretching  out  in  vast  plains,  surrounded 
by  low  ranges  of  mountains  on  its  northern  boundary ; 
from  this  physical  character  the  climate  of  the  country 
is  often  rigorous  and  colder  even  than  Siberia,  while  in 
summer  the  heat  is  so  intense  in  parts,  that  not  a  blade 
of  grass  will  grow.  The  most  fertile  portion  of  Mongo¬ 
lia  is  the  whole  N.W.  belt  of  the  Gobi,  through  which 
the  caravan  road  runs  from  Siberia  to  China,  and  from 
which  rise  the  chief  rivers  of  the  country,  the  Selenga, 
Kerlon,  and  Onon.  This  district  forms  a  separate  gov¬ 
ernment  of  the  Chinese  empire,  the  governor  residing 
at  Urga,  the  chief  of  the  very  few  towns  in  the  coun¬ 
try  ;  near  to  Urga  also  resides  the  Kootookhtu,  or  high- 


priest  of  the  Buddhists.  The  population  of  Urga  is  abt. 
8,000,  but  fully  5,000  of  those  are  Lamas  or  priest-at¬ 
tendants  on  the  great  head  of  their  faith.  The  Mongols 
themselves  seldom  inhabit  either  towns  or  villages,  but 
lead  a  nomadic  life,  passing  the  summer  ,on  the  banks 
of  rivers,  where  there  is  abundant  pasturage  for  their 
flocks  ;  and  spending  the  winter  at  the  base  of  some  tall 
hill  or  mountain-range,  which  affords  them  protection 
from  the  severe  winds.  The  wealth  of  the  natives  con¬ 
sists  in  their  numerous  flocks  and  herds  of  sheep,  camels, 
and  horses.  The  chief  mountain-ranges  are  the  Altai, 
and  its  subordinate  chains.  The  principal  lakes  are 
Baikal  Kokonor,  or  the  Azure  Sea,  Oling,  and  Dzaring. 
The  wild  animals  are,  antelopes,  wild  asses,  deer, 
hares,  foxes,  squirrels,  sables,  and  numbers  of  mar¬ 
mots.  The  Mongols  are  generally  satisfied  with  such 
food  as  their  flocks  supply,  and  seldom  seek  for  variety, 
or  trouble  themselves  to  cultiwte  the  soil.  In  summer 
they  live  almost  entirely  on  milk,  using  without  dis¬ 
tinction  or  preference  that  of  the  sheep,  camel,  mare, 
cow,  or  goat.  Their  ordinary  drink  is  warm  water,  in 
which  an  inferior  tea  is  infused;  with  this  they  mix 
cream,  milk,  or  butter,  according  to  abundance  or  con¬ 
venience.  A  spirituous  liquor  to  which  they  are  much 
attached  on  certain  occasions,  is  distilled  from  sour 


mare’s  milk.  The  people  are  very  dirty,  hut  are  re¬ 
ported  to  be  open  and  generous  ;  their  great  pride  is  to 
excel  in  handling  the  bow  and  arrow  (Fig.  1833).  in 
martial  exercises,  riding,  mounting  a  fleet  horse,  and 
hunting  wild  animals.  They  have  no  knowledge  of 
money,  and  trade  only  with  the  Chinese  by  barter  tor 
clothes,  silks,  arms,  tobacco,  and  other  necessary  arti¬ 
cles.  for  which  they  exchange  horses,  camels,  and  oxen. 
Their  religion  is  a  kind  of  Buddhism,  called  Lamaism ; 
for  their  Lamas  or  priests  they  have  the  most  blind  and 
infatuated  reverence,  giving  them  whatever  they  possess 
of  value;  and  in  every  respect  are  the  dupes  of  their  ig¬ 


norant  priesthood,  to  whom  they  attribute  the  most  mi¬ 
raculous  powers.  The  Mongols  are  divided  into  the  East¬ 
ern  or  Mongols  Proper,  and  the  Western  or  Caltnucks  or 
Eluths.  The  first,  or  those  only  inhabiting  Mongolia, 
are  subdivided  into  three  nations,  who  are  all  subject  to 
the  Emperor  of  China,  whom  they  consider  the  Grand 
Khan  of  the  Tartars.  These  nations  are  further  split 
into  tribes,  each  of  which  has  an  hereditary  chief  called 
a  khan,  most  of  whom  claim  to  be  descended  from  Gen¬ 
ghis  Khan.  Each  chief  pays  a  small  annual  tribute  to 
the  Emperor;  but  this  is  always  out  of  policy  returned 
with  a  handsome  gift  by  way  of  acknowledgment  for 
their  military  services. 

Moil'gols,  n.pl.  One  of  the  great  ethnological  divis¬ 
ions  of  the  human  family  —  the  second  in  the  classifica¬ 
tion  of  Blumenbach,  including  not  only  the  Mongols 
Proper,  but  the  Chinese  and  Indo-Chinese,  Thibetans, 
Tartars  of  all  kinds,  Burmese,  Siamese,  Japanese,  Esqui¬ 
maux,  Samoiedes,  Finns,  Lapps,  Turks,  and  even  Magy- 
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are.  Collectively,  they  are  the  great  nomadic  people 
of  the  earth,  as  distinguished  from  the  Aryans,  Semites, 
and  Hamites ;  and  are  the  same  who,  in  remote  anti¬ 
quity,  founded  what  was  called  the  “Median  Empire” 
in  Lower  Chaldaea,  an  empire,  according  to  Rawlinson, 
that  flourished  and  fell  between  about  2458  and  2234 
B.  c. ;  that  is,  before  Nineveh  became  known  as  a  great 
city.  Nearly  all  the  wandering  tribes  of  Asiatic  bar¬ 
barians  that  desolated  Europe  from  the  4th  to  the  12th 
century  are  supposed  to  have  been  of  Mongolian  origin. 
Under  their  leader  Genghis  Khan  (1206-1227)  they  rav¬ 
aged  Asia,  invaded  China  in  1210,  and  Persia  in  1218. 
They  invaded  Russia  in  1235,  reached  Siberia  in  1242, 
completed  the  conquest  of  the  empire  of  the  caliphs  in 
1258,  and  reached  India  in  1298.  The  death  of  Cazan, 
May  31,  1304,  put  an  end  to  the  Mongol  supremacy  in 
Persia;  hut  under  Tamerlane  (1370-1405)  they  recon¬ 
quered  that  country',  and  subdued  Hindostan  and  other 
parts  of  Asia.  They  have  been  known  under  various 
designations;  among  others,  as  Scythians,  Huns,  Tar¬ 
tars,  and  Turks.  Professor  Dieterich  estimates  their 
number  at  528,000,000.  or  about  half  the  human  race. 
The  physical  characteristics  of  the  M.  in  their  primi¬ 
tive  state  are  thus  described  by  Ur.  Latham  in  his  De¬ 
scriptive  Ethnology  :  “  The  face  of  the  Mongolian  is  broad 
and  flat.  This  is  because  the  cheek-bones  stand  out 
laterally, and  the  nasal  bonesare  depressed.  The  cheek¬ 
bones  stand  out  laterally.  They  are  not  merely  project¬ 
ing,  for  this  they  might  be  without  giving  much  breadth 
to  the  face,  inasmuch  as  they  might  stand  forward.  .  .  . 
The  distance  between  the  eyes  is  great,  the  eyes  them¬ 
selves  being  oblique,  and  their  carunculte  being  con¬ 
cealed.  The  eyebrows  form  a  low  and  imperfect  arch, 
black  and  scanty.  The  iris  is  dark,  the  cornea  yellow. 
The  complexion  is  tawny,  the  stature  low.  The  ears 
are  large,  standing  out  from  the  head ;  the  lips  thick 
and  fleshy  rather  than  thin,  the  teeth  somewhat  oblique 
in  their  insertion,  the  forehead  low  and  flat,  and  the 
liair  lank  and  thin.”  Of  course,  such  a  description  as 
this  cannot  be  understood  as  applying  to  the  more  civil¬ 
ized  nations  of  Mongol  origin,  such  as  the  Turks  and 
Magyars, especially  the  latter,  who  in  physical  appearance 
differ  but  little,  if  at  all,  from  other  European  nations. 

Moii^oqilinoiig',  in  lml.  a  village  of  i.aG range  co. 

llengeose,  or  .11  uiigmis  ( mou-goos ').  See  Ichneu¬ 
mon,  and  Lemur. 

Mongrel,  (mung'grel.)  a.  [From  A.S.  mengan,  to  mix, 
to  mingle;  Lat.  misceo.  See  Mix.]  Of  a  mixed  breed; 
of  different  kinds  ;  hybrid  ;  heterogeneous. 

“  No  fools  of  rank,  or  mongrel  breed."  — Swift. 

— An  animal  of  a  mixed  breed  ;  as.  a  mongrel  cur. 

Mon'icd,  a.  Same  as  Moneyed,  g.  v. 

Moil il'lfer.  n.  (Pal)  A  certain  kind  of  fossil  fish. 

yiOBiil'iforiai.  a.  [Fr.  moniliforme,  from  Lat.  monile, 
necklace,  mni  fnrma,  form.]  (Hot.)  Jointed  after  the 
manner  of  a  string  of  beads  ;  as,  a  moniliform  root. 

Moii'iinriit,  n.  [From  Lat.  monere,  to  remind.]  An 
aid  to  memory  ;  a  reminder.  —  A  mark ;  an  inscription ; 
a  token. 

Monimia'ceffi,  n.pl.  ( Bot .)  A  sub-order  of  plants, 
alliance  Menispermales. —  Diag.  Perigynous  stamens, 
pendulous  seeds,  and  a  minute  embryo  on  the  outside 
of  copious  fleshy  albumen.  This  order  consists  of  eight 
genera  of  fragrant  trees  or  shrubs,  chiefly  natives  of  S. 
America,  hut  found  also  in  Australia,  Java,  the  Mauri¬ 
tius,  and  New  Zealand.  The  fiowers  generally  resem¬ 


ble  those  of  Atherospermacese,  which  see;  but  they  differ 
in  always  being  unisexual,  in  the  longitudinal  dehis¬ 
cence  of  the  anthers,  and  in  the  absence  of  feathery 
styles  to  the  fruit. 

Mon'isher,  n.  An  admonisher;  a  monitor. 

Moniteau,  ( mon-e-to ',)  in  Missouri,  a.  central  co.;  area, 
abt.  400  sq  m.  Rivers.  Missouri  River,  and  Saline,  Mo 
reau,  and  Moniteau  creeks.  Surface,  diversified;  soil, 
fertile.  Min.  Coal  and  limestone.  County-seat.  Cali¬ 
fornia. 

Moniteau'  Creek,  in  Missouri,  enters  the  Missouri 
River  from  Cole  co. — Another,  enters  the  Missouri  River 
from  Howard  co. 

Moniteur.  ( mon-e-tuhr ',)  n.  [Fr.]  The  name  of  one  of 
the  most  celebrated  of  the  French  newspapers.  It  was 
commenced  as  a  daily  journal  at  Paris  on  24th  Nov., 
1789,  under  the  title  of  Gazette  Nationale,  oule  Moniteur 
Universel.  At  first  it  was  a  simple  gazette,  without  any 
official  character;  but  on  the  7th  Nivose,  of  the  year 
I  III.  (1799),  it  was  declared  an  official  organ,  and  it 
still  continues  to  be  the  official  organ  of  the  French  gov¬ 
ernment.  Since  1811,  it  has  dropped  the  title  Gazette 
Nutionule,  and  retains  only  that  of  Moniteur  Universel. 
It  contains,  in  addition  to  news  foreign  and  domestic, 
literary  notices,  &c.,  not  only  the  official  ordinances  and 
documents  of  the  government,  but  also  such  political 
information  as  the  government  intends  to  be  regarded 
as  official.  It  now  comprises  upwards  of  100  thick  folio 
volumes,  and  contains  a  vast  amount  of  valuable  infor¬ 
mation  connected  with  the  history  of  France.  Entire 
sets  of  it  are  now  rare  and  very  valuable. 

Monition,  (-nish'un,)  n.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  monitio,  from 
moneo,  monitum,  to  remind.]  A  reminding  or  admon¬ 
ishing;  warning;  instruction  given  by  way  of  caution; 
as,  “  the  counsels  and  monitions  of  reason.”  (L’ Estrange.) 
— Information;  indication;  hint. 

(Law.)  In  admiralty  practice,  a  process  summoning 
a  party  to  appear  and  answer  an  alleged  charge. 

Mon'itive,  a.  Admonitory;  conveying  warning  or 
counsel. 

Monitor,  n.  [Lat.,  one  who  warns.]  One  who  re¬ 
minds  or  admonishes;  one  who  points  out  faults,  or  in¬ 
forms  of  deieliction  of  duty  ;  one  who  gives  advice  and 
instruction  by  way  of  reproof  or  caution. 

“  You  need  not  be  a  monitor  to  the  king."  — Bacon. 

— A  pupil  selected  to  supervise  the  conduct  of  scholars  in 
schools  or  seminaries  in  the  absence  of  the  instructor, 
usher,  or  preceptor. 

(Zool.)  A  genus  of  large  lizards,  having  teeth  in  both 
jaws,  and  none  on  the  palate.  The  greater  part  have 
the  tail  compressed  laterally,  as  an  adaptation  to  their 
aquatic  habits.  The  first  of  the  two  distinct  groups 
into  which  the  genus  is  divided  bears  the  name  of  Ni¬ 
lotic  monitors,  their  chief  characteristics  being  numer¬ 
ous  small  scales  upon  the  head  and  limbs,  and  a  keel 
above  the  tail, 
formed  of  a 
double  range 
of  projecting 
scales.  The 
second  group 
carries  angu¬ 
lar  plates 
upon  the  head, 
while  the  body  Pig.  1834.  —  monitor  of  the  nile. 
and  tail  carry  (Af.  niloticus.) 

large  rectangu¬ 
lar  scales.  The  monitors  are  found  in  most  parts  of  the 
world,  and  the  fossil  remains  of  species  larger  than  any 
at  present  in  existence  have  been  discovered  in  Europe. 
Their  name  is  said  to  be  derived  from  their  making  a 
whistling  sound  as  a  warning  of  the  approach  of  croco¬ 
diles  and  alligators,  whose  haunts  the  monitors  frequent. 

(Navy.)  A  species  of  iron-clad  war-vessel,  iuvented 
by  Capt.  John  Ericsson  of  New  York,  in  which  the  guns 
are  carried  in  one  or  more  iron  turrets,  which  may  be 
rotated  either  by  hand-winches,  or  by  a  steam-engine, 
so  that  the  guns  may  be  fired  in  any  required  direction, 
and  which  derives  its  name  from  that  of  the  first  vessel 
of  this  kind  that  was  constructed.  It  is  far  superior  tc 
the  turret-ship  ( q .  v.),  adopted  by  the  British  navy,  in  this 
respect  that  the  American  M.  is  so  provided  with  artificial 
ventilation  that  all  the  orifices  in  the  deck  may  be  her. 
metically  sealed,  except  those  provided  for  the  admission 
of  the  air,  which  enters  through  high  shot-proof  trunks  ; 
which  trunks,  while  admitting  the  air,  exclude  the 
water.  They  may  thus  be  made  much  thicker  in  the 
sides  than  any  other  vessels  which  depend  for  their  ven¬ 
tilation  upon  open  hatches  or  gratings,  as  the  sides  may, 
without  risk,  be  made  very  low.  Usually  only  a  por¬ 
tion  of  the  saving  effected  in  the  weight  by  lowering 
the  side  is  expended  in  increasing  the  thickness  of  the 
armor,  the  residue  being  expended  in  increasing  the 
weight  of  the  gun  and  the  power  of  the  engine.  Much 
doubt  was  at  one  time  entertained  by  some,  whether 
vessels  with  the  low  sides  of  the  M.  would  be  safe  at 
sea.  But  such  doubts  were  at  once  extinguished  by 
the  course  and  result  of  the  engagement  between  the 
Monitor  and  Merrimac,  in  Hampion  Roads,  March  9, 
1862 ;  and  it  is  plain  that  as  the  M.  construction  com¬ 
bines  the  greatest  power  of  resistance,  it  constitutes  one 
of  the  most  formidable  varieties  of  the  war-vessels  of  the 
present  day.  The  presiding  principle  in  the  design  of 
the  first  monitors  was  concentration.  The  armor  was 
collected  into  a  narrow  belt  of  great  thickness,  and 
into  a  single  turret,  though  in  some  cases  two  turrets 
were  employed,  each  carrying  two  guns  of  great  size, 
the  turret  being  attached  to  the  vessel  by  means  of  the 
central  spindle,  and  the  bottom  edge  of  the  turret  rest¬ 
ing  water-tight  upon  a  metal  ring  let  into  the  deck. 
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This  armor  or  belt  of  iron  was  applied  to  the  outside  of 
the  ship,  and  projected  several  feet  beyond  the  stem, 
being  prolonged  at  stem  and  stern  to  form  a  ram  at 
each  end,  and  also  to  protect  the  rudder  and  the  screw 
from  shot.  The  turret  was  placed  in  the  center  of  the 


Fig.  1835. 

MONITOR  “  NAUSET.” — SECTION  THROUGH  TURRET. 

A  A.  Coating  of  hard  timber  5  feet  thick  at  the  boilers.  B  B. 
Space  between  the  wood  casing  and  the  skin  of  the  ship,  for 
pipes  through  which  air  passes  for  ventilatian.  aaaa.  Diagonal 
braces  attached  to  the  interior  of  the  turret  to  support  the  hull. 

ship;  and  to  the  top  of  it  a  bell  was  attached  to  throw 
off  any  water  that  might  dash  against  it.  The  top  of  the 
turret  was  covered  with  strong  bars  of  iron,  set  about 
two  inches  apart,  over  which  were  spread  perforated 
iron  plates  1  inch  thick.  The  turret  was  for  the  most 
part  built  up  of  thicknesses  of  inch  plate  riveted  to¬ 
gether.  but  the  central  part  was  built  of  thick  slabs  of 
wrought  iron.  The  pilot-house  was  a  cylindrical  iron 
chamber,  set  on  top  of  the  central  pillar  or  spindle, 
round  which  the  turret  revolved.  The  iron  wall  of  the 
pilot-house  was  pierced  with  sight-holes.  Within  the 
pilot-house  tlie  steering-wheel  was  placed,  and  the  cap¬ 
tain  of  the  vessel  could  there  direct  the  steersman,  while 
the  gunners  were  below  the  grated  platform  on  which 
he  stood,  and  therefore  easily  accessible  to  instructions. 
The  ventilation  of  the  ship  was  maintained  by  fans, 
which  sucked  the  air  through  high  trunks  or  tubes, 
made  shot-proof,  and  also  inaccessible  to  rain  or  spray, 
the  top  being  covered  by  a  hood.  The  air  having 


Fig.  1836. 

BATTLE  BETWEEN  THE  “  MONITOR  ”  AND  “  MERRIMAC  ”  IN 
HAMPTON  ROADS. 

traversed  the  ship,  finally  entered  the  furnaces  and 
escaped  by  the  chimney,  the  bottom  part  of  which  was 
made  shot-proof,  and  a  grating  of  bars  was  also  carried 
across  it  to  prevent  shells  from  being  sent  through  the 
chimney  into  the  flues  of  the  boiler.  The  bell  mouth  of 
the  turret  had  a  promenade  or  platform  carried  around 
its  edges ;  and  a  narrow  grated  hurricane-deck,  sup¬ 
ported  on  pillars,  was  carried  from  the  after  side  of  the 
turret  for  some  distance  toward  the  stern.  From  this 
deck  the  ship’s  boats  were  suspended.  The  cabins  were 
lighted  from  the  deck  with  bull’s-eyes,  proper  shutters 
being  provided  to  cover  these  lights  when  the  vessel 
was  in  action,  at  which  times  the  cabins  were  lighted 
artificially.  The  English  iron-clad  Inflexible  carried 
four  81-ton  guns  in  turrets,  protected  by  18-iuch  armor, 
and  two  Italian  ships,  launched  in  1878,  were  mounted 
with  four  100-ton  guns.  See  Turret-ship;  Vessels, 
Armored;  Navy;  aud  Monitor  in  Section  II. 

Mon'itor,  in  California,  a  village  of  Alpine  co. 

Monitorial,  a.  delating  or  pertaining  to  a  monitor. 
Performed  by  a  monitor.  —  Conducted  by  or  under  the 
supervision  of  monitors  or  subordinate  teachers ;  as, 
monitorial  instruction. 

Mouito'rially,  adv.  In  a  monitorial  or  warning 
manner. 

Mon  itory  ,  a.  [Fr.  monitoire ;  L.  Eat.  monitorius.] 
Conveying  admonition  or  warning;  instructing  by  way 
of  caution. 

11  Losses,  miscarriages,  and  disappointments,  are  monitory  and 
instructive."  — L'  Estrange. 

Mon'itress,  Mon'itrix,  n.  A  female  monitor. 

Monk,  George,  Duke  of  Albemarle,  a  distinguished 
military  commander,  and  the  great  promoter  of  the  re¬ 
storation  of  Charles  II.,  was  the  son  of  Sir  Thomas  Monk, 
of  Potheridge,  Devonshire,  and  B.  in  1608.  Being  a 
younger  son,  he  entered  the  army  as  a  volunteer,  and 
served  under  his  relation  Sir  Richard  Grenville,  in  an 
expedition  to  Spain,  and  afterwards  served  for  some 
years  in  the  Netherlands.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the 
war  between  Charles  I.  and  the  Scots,  in  1639,  he  ob¬ 
tained  a  colonel’s  commission,  and  attended  the  king  in 
both  his  expeditions  to  the  north.  When  the  Irish  re¬ 
bellion  began  in  1641,  his  services  there  were  so  very 


important,  that  the  lords-justices  appointed  him  gov¬ 
ernor  of  Dublin.  On  his  return  to  England  he  was  sent 
to  relieve  Nantwich,  where  he  was  taken  prisoner  by 
the  army  of  the  Parliament,  and  sent  to  the  Tower, 
where  he  remained  till  1646.  The  royal  cause  being 
ruined,  he  obtained  his  liberty  on  condition  of  taking  a 
command  in  Ireland,  concluded  a  peace  with  the  rebels, 
which  displeased  the  Parliament,  and  had  a  vote  of  cen¬ 
sure  passed  upon  him  for  it.  Cromwell,  however,  who 
thought  highly  of  his  military  talents,  made  him  lieu¬ 
tenant-general,  and  gave  him  the  chief  command  in 
Scotland.  M.  distinguished  himself  at  the  battle  of 
Dunbar,  and  afterwards  in  the  war  with  the  Dutch.  He 
resumed  his  command  in  Scotland.  But  the  sagacious 
Protector  had  strong  suspicions  of  M' s  sincerity;  and 
not  long  before  his  death  wrote  him  a  letter,  to  which 
he  added  this  postscript:  “There  be  that  tell  me  that 
there  is  a  certain  cunning  fellow  in  Scotland,  called 
George  Monk,  who  is  said  to  lie  in  wait  there  to  intro¬ 
duce  Charles  Stuart;  I  pray  you  use  your  diligence  to 
apprehend  him  and  send  him  up  to  me.”  On  the  de¬ 
cease  of  the  Protector,  the  resignation  of  power  by  his 
son.  and  the  contest  of  parties  which  subsequently  took 
place,  he  availed  himself  of  the  commanding  situation 
which  he  occupied,  to  crush  the  republicans,  and  pro¬ 
mote  the  recall  and  restoration  of  the  Stuart  family  to 
the  throne,  in  the  person  of  Charles  II.  As  the  reward 
of  his  loyalty,  he  was  created  Duke  of  Albemarle,  with 
a  pension  of  £1,000  a  year,  made  a  privy-councillor,  and 
invested  with  the  order  of  the  Garter.  In  1664  he  was 
appointed  admiral  of  the  fleet  in  conjunction  with 
Prince  Rupert,  aud  in  1666  obtained  a  great  victory  over 
the  Dutch,  in  a  battle  which  lasted  three  days.  He  d.  in 
1670,  and  was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey.  Guizot 
has  written  a  History  of  General  Monk,  which  has  been 
translated  into  English. 

Monk,  (munk,)  n.  [A.  S.  monec ;  Ger.  monch ;  Icel. 
munkr ;  It.  monacho  ;  L.  Lat.  monachus  —  Gr.  mona- 
chos,  an  anchorite,  from  monos,  alone.]  One  of  a  relig¬ 
ious  community  withdrawn  from  general  intercourse 
with  the  world;  a  solitary;  a  recluse;  an  anchoret. 

( Typog .)  In  printing,  a  blur  of  ink  on  a  page  of  type, 
caused  by  a  superfluity  of  ink; — in  contradistinction  to 
a  friar,  or  white  vacuum,  occasioned  by  a  deficiency  of 
ink. 

Monk'ery,  n.  Monastic  life; — used,  generally,  in  a 
reproachful  sense. 

“  Wretched  dead  medijeval  monkeries." — Carlyle. 

Monkey,  ( munk’y ,)  n. ;  pi.  Monkeys.  [From  manikin, 
or  manikin  —  A.  S.  mon,  man,  man,  and  term,  kin .  a 
little  man.]  (Zoo!.)  In  the  article  on  Mammalia  the 
reader  will  find  that  the  larger  section  of  the  animal 
creation  has  been  divided  into  various  classes  in  a  de¬ 
scending  scale,  from  the  highest  animal,  man,  to  the 
lowest  group  of  the  cetaceous  or  whale  tribe.  Ranking  i 
iiext  to  man  are  the  Quadrumana,  under  which  heading 
apes,  baboons,  gorillas,  and  monkeys  are  generally 
classed.  As  the  other  subdivisions  have  been  already 
described  in  distinct  articles,  the  present  one  will  be 
only  devoted  to  the  consideration  of  the  monkeys 
proper,  whose  technical  characteristics  will  be  found  j 
given  under  the  article  Simiadte.  The  true  monkeys, 
the  sapajons,  are  only  such  as  have  prehensile  tails,  and 
are  inhabitants  of  South  America  exclusively;  but  as 
the  name  has  become  extended  in  its  signification,  the 
monkeys  of  the  whole  world  may  as  well  be  described 
at  the  same  time.  The  monkeys  form  by  far  the  largest 
portion  of  the  quadrumana.  The  sapajons  are  very 
active,  climb  well,  and  by  the  aid  of  their  tail,  which  is 
as  good  as  another  hand,  they  can  spring  from  tree  to 
tree  in  the  vast  forests  of  South  America  with  incon¬ 
ceivable  rapidity  and  agility.  The  fore-hands,  however, 
are  not  so  perfectly  organized  as  those  belonging  to  the 
monkey  of  Africa,  the  thumb  being  longer  and  more  on 
a  line  with  the  other  fingers.  The  facial  angle  of  the 
sapajons  is  60°,  which  forms  a  marked  contrast  to 
others  of  the  species.  They  are  small  in  size,  and  very 
playful.  Foremost  among  them  may  be  placed  the  weep¬ 
er,  Cebus  apella.  Its  fur  is  of  a  rich  olive-color,  inclining 
to  golden  on  the  lighter  parts.  There  is  also  the  horned 
Sapajon,  Cebus  fatuellus,  the  Large-headed  Sapajon,  Cebus 
monachus,  and  more  than  fifteen  or  sixteen  other  species. 
To  turn  to  the  monkeys  of  Asia  and  Africa,  we  find  a 
great  change  in  the  generic  character.  The  first  variety 
is  the  Spotted, or  Diana  M., Cercopithecus  Diana  (Fig.  813). 
The  Green  M.,  Cercopithecus  sabseus,  is  one  of  the  most 
prolfiic  of  the  group,  and  is  oftener  seen  in  a  state  of  cap¬ 
tivity.  It  is  a  native  of  the  Cape  de  Verd  Islands,  and  of 
the  continent  of  Africa.  In  its  disposition,  it  approaches 
the  long-armed  apes,  although  it  is  more  lively  and  play¬ 
ful.  The  color  is  greenish-yellow  above,  arising  from 
the  hair  being  arranged  according  to  different  shades  of 
yellow  and  black;  but  the  color  is  more  of  a  dark,  griz¬ 
zled  appearance  on  the  sides  of  the  body,  and  on  the 
sides  of  the  limbs,  which  becomes  gradually  darker 
towards  the  hands.  The  face,  ears,  and  naked  part  of 
the  hands  are  of  a  jet-black;  the  former  is  of  a  triangu¬ 
lar  shape,  bounded  above  the  eyes  by  a  straight  line  of 
stiff  black  hair,  and  on  the  sides  by  spreading  tufts  of 
light  hair,  with  a  yellowish  tinge,  meeting  in  a  point 
beneath  the  chin.  The  neck  and  chest,  and  the  under 
parts  of  the  body,  have  a  yellowish  tinge,  and  the  inside 
of  the  limbs  is  grayish  in  color.  The  length  of  the  head 
and  body  is  about  from  16  to  18  inches,  while  that  of  the 
tail  is  somewhat  more.  One  of  the  most  peculiar  of  the 
monkey  class  is  the  genus  termed  the  Proboscis  monkey, 
Nasalis  larvatus  of  Geoffrey,  which  is  distinguished  by 
the  extraordinary  elongation  of  its  nose,  which  gives  i  t 
the  most  grotesque  appearance.  This  nose  is  about  four 
inches  long;  the  body  is  unshapely,  protruding  in  front, 
like  the  ourang’s;  the  arms  are  of  considerable  propor¬ 


tionate  length,  like  the  gibbon’s  ;  while,  like  the  howl¬ 
ing  monkeys,  it  possesses  a  large  guttural  sack;  the 
presence,  also,  of  a  very  long  tail  and  naked  callosities 
combine,  with  the  protrusion  of  the  nasal  organ,  to  give 
the  Proboscis  M.  the  most  eccentric  and  peculiar  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  whole  tribe.  It  is  about  three  feet  in 
height,  and  is  a  native  of  the  island  of  Borneo.  The 
Red  M.  may  next  be  mentioned,  as  it  is  one  of  the  old¬ 
est  known  to  naturalists.  It  is  a  native  of  Senegal.  The 
length  of  the  body  is  about  a  foot  and  a  half,  or  one  foot 
four  inches,  while  that  of  the  tail  is  nearly  equal.  All 
the  upper  parts  are  of  a  brilliant  reddish  fawn  color, 
which  is  shaded  into  a  pale  grayish  tinge  on  the  arniB 
anu  legs,  while  the  face,  cheeks,  breast,  and  under-sur¬ 
face  of  the  body  are  pure  white ;  a  band  of  black  hair 
crosses  above  the  eyebrows,  and  there  are  two  lines  of 
the  same  color  upon  the  upper  lip  in  the  shape  of  a 
moustache,  which  tends  to  give  this  M.  a  most  peculiar 
appearance.  The  Entellus  M.  ( Semnnpithecus  entellus 
of  F.  Cuvier)  is  another  variety,  a  native  of  the  Indian 
Archipelago,  and  of  some  parts  of  the  Asiatic  continent. 
According  to  Cuvier,  the  height  of  the  Entellus  M.  is 
generally  about  one  foot  five  inches,  and  the  length  of 
the  tail  two  feet.  Another  species,  the  Negro  M.  ( Sem - 
nopithecus  maurus),  is  a  native  of  Java  and  Sumatra;  is 
somewhat  larger  than  the  variety  last  described ;  the 
length  of  the  body  being  about  two  feet  and  a  half, 
and  that  of  the  tail  nearly  equal.  According  to  Doctor 
Ilorsefield’s  description,  this  class  of  M.  inhabits  the  ex¬ 
tensive  forests  of  the  Spice  Islands,  and  associates  in 
numerous  bands  or  societies,  numbering  more  than  fifty 
at  a  time,  and  is  pursued  by  the  natives  for  the  sake  of 
the  fur.  In  these  pursuits,  which  are  regularly  organ¬ 
ized  and  prepared  beforehand  by  the  chiefs  of  the  va¬ 
rious  tribes,  the  animals  are  attacked  with  cudgels  and 
stones,  and  are  destroyed  in  large  numbers.  The  skins 
are  then  prepared  by  a  simple  process,  which  the  na¬ 
tives  learned  from  Europeans,  and  are  exported.  The 
fur  is  of  a  jet-black  color,  covered  with  long,  silky  hair. 
The  Simpai  ( Semnopithecus  melalophos  of  F.  Cuvier)  is 
also  a  native  of  Java  aud  Sumatra,  and  is  remarkable 
for  the  flatness  of  the  face  and  the  development  of  tll» 


Fig.  1837.  —  the  Andaman  monkey. 


(At  the  Zoological  Society's  Gardens,  London.) 

facial  angle.  The  White-eyelid  M.  ( Cercopithecus  fuli- 
ginosus  of  GeotTroy)  is  distinguished  by  the  peculiar 
color  of  the  eyelids;  they  are  of  a  clear  grayish-white, 
but  with  a  dead  chalky  line.  The  hair  is  soft  and  fine 
to  the  touch,  and  in  the  upper  parts  is  sooty  black, 
which  is  even  darker  on  the  hands,  but  which  generally 
shades  into  a  yellowish  tint  on  the  breasts,  belly,  and 
inside  of  the  thighs,  and  on  these  parts  the  thin  coating 
of  hair  plainly  shows  the  skin,  which  is  of  a  very  pure 
flesh-color.  —  The  last  genus,  a  female  M.  of  a  species 
hitherto  unknown  to  naturalists,  was  presented  to  the 
Zoological  Society  of*London,  by  Capt.  Brown,  r.  n.,  of 
her  Majesty’s  ship  Vigilant.  It  dates  its  joining  the 
ship's  company  from  Port  Blair,  Andaman  Islands,  in 
the  Gulf  of  Bengal,  Lat.  11°  43"  N.,  Lon.  92°  47'  E.,  in 
the  year  1864.  “Jenny  (for  that  is  her  name)  is  supposed 
to  be  eight  or  nine  years  old.  For  after  four  years 
she  ‘served’  on  board  the  ship,  and  having  passed  all 
the  dangers  of  the  Abyssinian  campaign,  being  dis¬ 
charged  with  a  first-class  certificate  and  silver  chain 
and  medal  for  good  conduct,  she  is  now  waiting  to  receive 
her  share  of  the  prizes  taken  during  the  time  she  was 
in  her  Majesty’s  service.  Jenny  stands  about  two  feet 
four  inches  in  height.  In  general  appearance  she  is 
most  like  the  ‘pig-tailed’  M.  (Macacus  nemestrinus), 
but  is  at  once  distinguished  from  that  species  by  a  re¬ 
markable  arrangement  of  the  hair  on  the  top  of  the 
head,  which  is  somewhat  of  a  V-shape,  and  is  parted 
down  the  middle.  The  hair  itself  is  very  fine,  and  is 
elegantly  arranged  around  the  ears.  The'first  Dupres- 
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sion  upon  seeing  this  animal  is,  that  it  is  intermediate  | 
between  Macacus  rhesus  and  Macacus  nemestrinus.  The  | 
face  is  by  no  means  fierce ;  the  features  may  eveu  be  | 
called  good-natured.  She  has  been  made  a  great  pet  by  j 
the  sailors.  The  result  is  that  she  has  been  educated  to 
an  extraordinary  degree  of  cleverness.  She  is  fond  of 
company,  aud  her  constant  companion  is  a  chicken  (a 
regular  ship-chicken,  with  hardly  any  feathers),  which 
lives  with  her  in  her  cage  day  and  night,  and  accom- , 
panies  her  in  her  perambulations.  She  walks  upright 
on  her  hind-legs  with  remarkable  facility,  and  with 
much  less  effort  than  even  the  performing  M.,  as 
seen  in  the  streets.  When  in  an  erect  attitude,  she 
will  carry  things.  Thus  she  will  pick  up  her  chicken, 
and  run  about  with  it,  holding  it  in  her  arms  as  a  nurse 
does  her  child.  The  chicken  does  not  seem  to  mind  this 
in  the  least.  At  the  word,  ‘  Heave  her  overboard !  ’ 
Jenny  throws  the  chicken  smartly  away  from  her.  It 
has  been  said  that  monkeys  would  talk,  but  that  they 
know  that  if  they  talked  they  would  be  made  to  work. 
Now  the  Andamanian  Jenny  forms  an  exception  to  the 
‘  working  ’  part  (only  that  is  very  agreeable  work)  of 
the  story ;  for  if  a  soda-water  bottle  is  given  to  her,  she 
will  set  to  work  to  untwist  the  wire.  This  done,  she 
will  get  out  the  cork,  if  it  be  not  too  tightly  fixed,  and 
then  drink  the  contents  of  the  bottle.  Her  attitude  in 
drinking  is  something  quite  new.  She  sits  down  on  her 
haunches,  holds  the  bottle  with  both  hands,  ami  tilts 
the  end  of  it  up  with  her  hind-foot,  so  that  the  liquid 
shall  flow  at  the  proper  level  into  her  mouth.  In  this 
attitude  her  appearance  is  highly  comical,  and  at  the 
same  time  very  interesting.  The  most  extraordinary 
part  of  Jenny’s  performance  is  that  she  smokes  a  pipe. 
Other  monkeys  will  carry  a  pipe  in  their  mouth,  anil 
pretend  to  smoke,  but  this  is  the  first  monkey  that  wo 
have  ever  known  actually  to  smoko  lighted  tobacco  out 
of  a  pipe.  Other  monkeys  will  drink  grog,  but  Jenny 
is  especially  fond  of  it,  and  always  takes  her  glass  with 
her  pipe,  which  she  enjoys  quite  as  much  as  Forecastle 
Jack  after  he  has  been  reefing  topsails.”  See  Chimpan- 
zee.  Gorilla,  Orang-outang,  Quadkumana,  Simiad*,  &c. 
— A  term  of  contempt,  or  of  slight  kindness.  (Used  col¬ 
loquially.) 

••  Poor  monkey  !  how  wilt  thou  do  for  a  father?  "  —  Shake. 

— The  weight  of  a  pile-driver,  that  is,  a  very  heavy  mass 
of  iron,  which,  being  raised  on  high,  descends  with 
great  momentum  on  the  head  of  the  pile,  and  forces  it 
into  the  earth. 

Mon'kcy-apple,  n.  (Bot.)  See  Clusia. 
Mon'key-block,  n.  ( Naut .)  A  small,  stropped, 
single  block. 

Monkey-boat,  n.  (N aut .)  A  boat  employed  in 
harbor-service. 

Mon  key-bread,  n.  (Bot.)  The  fruit  of  Adansonia 
digiLata. — See  Adansonia. 

Mon'key-tlower,  n.  (Bot.)  See  Minsclus. 
Mon'key -grass,  (Bot.)  See  Leopoldinia. 

Mon'keyisin,  n.  The  characteristic  qualities  of  a 
monkey ;  hence,  resemblance  to  a  monkey  in  conduct 
and  actions. 

Mon'key-jacket,  n.  A  tailless,  close-fitting  jacket, 
made  of  stout,  nappy  cloth,  usually  worn  double-breasted 
and  buttoned. 

Mon'key-pot,  n.  (Bot.)  See  Lecistris. 

Mon  key-rail,  n.  (Naut.)  A  second  rail,  lying  a  little 
above  a  ship’s  quarter-rail. 

Mon'key-tail,  n.  A  short,  round,  iron  bar  used  in 
naval  gunnery. 

Mon  key-wreneh,  (-rench,)  n.  A  spanner  with  a 
movable  jaw,  which  can  be  adjusted  by  a  screw  oi 
wedge  to  the  size  of  the  nut  which  it  is  required  to  turn 
Monk'-fish.  n.  (Zotil.)  See  Suualid2B. 

Monk'bood,  n.  State  or  condition  of  a  monk;  mo- 
nasticism. 

(Bot.)  See  Accositum. 

Moult  ing,  a.  Monkish. 

Monkish,  a.  Monastic;  pertaining  or  having  reference 
to,  or  resembling,  monks ;  consisting  of  monks;  as,  a 
monkish  fraternity,  monkish  dress,  monkish  superstitions. 
Monk'ly,  a.  Relating  to  or  befitting  a  monk;  monkish. 
Monk’s-seam,  n.  (Naut.)  A  seam  made  by  overlap¬ 
ping  one  selvage  of  a  sail  over  another. 

Moiik'ton,  in  Vermont,  a  post-township  of  Addison 
CO 

Monk'ton  Mills,  in  Maryland,  a  post-village  of  Bal¬ 
timore  co.,  abt.  22  m.  N.  of  Baltimore. 

Mon'montli,  James  Fitzroy,  Duke  of,  a  natural  son  of 
Charles  II.,  of  England,  was  B.  at  Rotterdam,  in  1649. 
He  was  distinguished  by  his  personal  attractions,  his 
affable  address,  and  thoughtless  generosity;  hence  he 
became  very  popular.  But  he  was  weak-minded  and 
pliant;  and  had  he  not  resigned  himself  to  the  guid¬ 
ance  of  the  restless  and  ambitious  Shaftesbury,  who 
flattered  him  with  the  hopes  of  succeeding  to  the 
crown,  his  popularity  would  never  have  become  dan¬ 
gerous.  At  the  age  of  14  he  was  created  Duke  of  Mon¬ 
mouth,  and  two  years  later  was  made  Master  of  the 
Horse.  He  was  concerned  in  various  plots,  which 
had  for  their  object  the  exclusion  of  the  Duke  ol 
York  from  the  crown;  and  he  was,  in  consequence, 
ordered  by  Charles  to  quit  the  kingdom.  On  the  ac¬ 
cession  of  James  II.,  being  urged  to  the  act  by  some  ut 
his  partisans,  he  left  Holland  and  landed  at  Lyme,  with 
scarcely  a  hundred  followers,  (June,  1685,)  but  their 
numbers  were  soon  increased,  and  he  assumed,  at  laun- 
ton  the  title  of  king,  and  asserted  the  legitimacy  of  his 
birth.  The  royal  forces  were  sent  against  him,  and  an 
engagement  took  place  at  Sedgmoor,  near  Bridgevvater, 
„n  the  6th  July.  The  rebels  were  defeated,  and  the  Duke 
himself  was  made  prisoner,  being  found  in  the  disguise 
of  a  peasant,  lying  at  the  bottom  of  a  ditch,  overcome 


with  hunger,  fatigue,  and  anxiety.  He  nobly  refused  to 
betray  his  accomplices,  and  conducted  himself  with  much 
firmness  on  the  scaffold,  where  liis  head  was  severed 
from  his  body,  after  four  unsuccessful  blows,  15th  July, 
1685.  The  people,  of  whom  he  was  still  the  favorite, 
believed  that  the  person  executed  was  not  M. ;  and  it 
was  probably  this  belief  which  has  led  some  to  conjec¬ 
ture  that  the  famous  Iron  Mask  was  the  Duke  of  Mon¬ 
mouth. 

Monmouth,  a  maritime  co.  of  the  W.  of  England, 
bounded  N.  by  the  cos.  of  Hereford  and  Brecknock,  E. 
by  Gloucester,  S.  by  the  British  Channel,  and  W.  by  Gla¬ 
morgan.  Area,  446sq.  m.  The  surface  is  extremely  diver¬ 
sified  ;  the  soil  is  fertile,  particularly  in  the  E.,  and  along 
the  river  Usk.  The  rivers  are  the  Usk,  Rumney,  Wye, 
and  Ebwy.  Prod.  Wheat,  barley,  oats,  Ac.  Min.  Iron, 
stone,  lead,  coal,  and  limestone.  Manuf.  Woollen 
goods.  The  cap.  is  Monmouth. 

Monmouth,  the  cap.  of  the  above  co.,  at  the  conflu¬ 
ence  of  the  Monnow  and  Wye,  21  in.  W.S.VV.  of  Glouces¬ 
ter.  The  Saxons  erected  here  a  fortress,  which,  after 
the  Conquest,  was  bestowed  upon  William  Fitz-Baderon, 
whose  sons  assumed  the  surname  of  Monmouth.  In  1240, 


Fig.  1838.  —  MONMOUTH  castle. 
(From  a  sketch  on  the  spot,  by  Prout.) 


two  hospitals  were  founded  by  John  de  Monmouth,  and 
in  1257,  John,  Lord  of  Monmouth,  rebuilt  the  castle 
(Fig.  1838)  on  a  larger  scale.  It  suffered  so  severely 
from  siege  by  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  in  1265,  that  it  had 
to  be  rebuilt.  It  then  passed  into  the  hands  of  John  of 
Gaunt.  Henry  V.  was  born  here,  Aug.  9, 1388.  Pop.  5,346. 

Monmouth,  (Battle  of.)  (Amer.  Hist.)  An  engage¬ 
ment  between  the  American  forces  under  Gen.  Washing¬ 
ton,  aud  the  British  under  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  took  place 
near  Freehold,  Monmouth  co.,  N.  J.,  June 28, 1778.  Gen. 
Washington,  having  overtaken  the  British  forces  which 
had  previously  evacuated  Philadelphia  for  the  purpose  of 
embarking  at  Sandy  Hook,  ordered  the  advance,  under 
Gen.  Charles  Lee,  to  attack  the  enemy.  The  Americans 
were  at  first  successful,  but  from  some  unknown  cause, 
they  were  seized  with  a  panic,  in  which  Gen.  Lee  par¬ 
ticipated,  and  fell  back  to  the  main  body.  Gen.  Wash¬ 
ington,  with  the  latter,  succeeded  in  rallying  the  fugi 
tives,  and  repulsed  the  British.  Tho  approach  of  night 
and  the  exhaustion  of  the  men  prevented  a  pursuit,  and 
the  British  succeeded  in  embarking  under  cover  of  the 
darkness.  The  American  loss  was  69  killed  and  160 
wounded;  that  of  the  British,  nearly 300  killed, and  100 
prisoners,  including  the  wounded. 

Mon'lllOUth.  in  Illinois,  a  city  and  township,  cap.  ot 
Warren  co.,  on  the  Ch.,  B.  &  Q.  and  Iowa  Cent.  R.  Rs.,  15 
m.  W.  by  S.  of  Galesburg.  Has  extensive  and  varied  in¬ 
dustries.  Seat  of  Monmouth  College.  Pop. (1897)  6,500. 

MoniilOlltli.  in  Indiana,  a  post-village  of  Adams  co., 
about  114  in.  N.E.  of  Indianapolis. 

Monmouth,  in  Iona,  a  post-village  of  Butler  co., 
about  12  m.  N.W.  of  Waverley. 

— A  post-township  of  Jackson  co.,  about  35  m.  S.  by  W 
of  Dubuque. 

Monmouth,  in  Kansas,  a  township  of  Shawnee  co. 

Monmouth,  in  Maine,  a  post-town  and  township  of 
Kennebec  co.,  about  15  in.  S.  W.  of  Augusta.  Pop. 
(1897)  1,385. 

Monmouth,  in  New  Jersey,  an  E.  central  co.,  bordering 
on  the  Atlantic  Ocean ;  area,  about  415  sq.m.  Rivers. 
Neversink  and  Manasquan  rivers,  Crosswick’s  and  Doc¬ 
tor’s  creeks.  The  coast  is  indented  with  numerous 
baysand  inlets,  the  most  important  of  which  are  Sandy 
Hook  and  Raritan  Bays.  Surface ,  finely  diversified; 
soil  very  fertile,  producing  in  one  year  nearly  800,000 
bushels  of  potatoes,  besides  the  usual  quantity  of  other 
crops.  Cap.  Freehold.  Pop.  (1895)  75,543. 

Monmouth,  in  Oi-egon,  a  post-village  of  Polk  co., 
about  7  m.  S.E.  of  Dalles. 


Monni'na.  n.  [After  Monino,  a  Spanish  botanist.] 
(Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants,  order  Polygalaceie.  The  bark 
from  the  roots  of  M.  polystachya,  and  M.  salicifolia,  is 
especially  remarkable  for  the  presence  of  a  saponaceous 
principle ;  it  is  used  in  Peru  as  a  substitute  for  soap, 
and  for  cleaning  and  polishing  silver.  The  bark  is, 
moreover,  said  to  be  a  valuable  medicine  in  diarrhoea  and 
similar  diseases. 

Mo  no,  in  Cait/orma,  an  E.co.,  adjoining  Nevada.  Area, 
abt.  3,200  sq.  m.  Rivers.  Owen’s  River,  and  several 
smaller  streams.  Mono  Lake  (q.  v.)  is  in  the  N.  central 
part  of  the  co.  Surface,  mountainous  ;  the  Sierra  Ne¬ 
vada  forming  the  S.W.  boundary;  soil,  in  some  parts 
fertile.  Min.  Gold  and  silver.  County-seat.  Bridge¬ 
port. 

Monobas'ic,  a.  [Gr.  monos,  sole,  and  basis,  base.] 
(Chern.)  Possessing  only  one  part  of  base  to  one  of  acid. 
Monoc'aey,  in  Maryland,  a  post-village  of  Frederick 
co.,  abt.  50  m.  W.  of  Baltimore. 

Monocacy  Creek,  in  Pennsylvania,  enters  Lehigh 
River  in  Northampton  co. 

Monocacy  River,  in  Maryland,  is  formed  in  Fred¬ 
erick  co.  by  the  confluence  of  several  creeks  which  rise 
in  Adams  co.,  Pennsylvania,  and  flowing  S.,  enters  the 
Potomac  River  near  the  border  of  Montgomery  co. 
Length,  abt.  50  m.  On  the  banks  of  this  stream,  July 
9, 1864,  the  Confederates,  underGen.  Early,  defeated  the 
Nationals,  under  Gen.  Wallace. 

Monocar'dian,  a.  [Gr.  monos,  and  Icardia,  heart.] 
Having  a  single  heart,  as  certain  animals. 
Monocar'pous,  a.  [Gr.  monos,  single,  and  karpos, 
fruit.]  (Bot.)  A  term  invented  by  De  Candolle  to  desig¬ 
nate  what  gardeners  call  annual  plants,  and  a  few  others 
which,  like  the  American  aloe,  although  they  may  live 
for  many  years,  yet  perish  as  soon  as  they  have  once 
borne  fruit. 

Monoceros,  (-os'se-ros,)  n.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  monos,  sole, 
and  keras,  horn.]  (Astron.)  A  modern  constellation, 
made  out  of  the  unformed  stars  of  the  ancients  that  lay 
scattered  over  a  large  space  of  the  heavens,  between  the 
two  dogs.  It  contains  31  small  stars. 
Monoelilaniyd'ete,  n.pl.  (Bot.)  Same  as  Apetalj:, 
q.  v. 

Monoclilaniyd'eous,  a.  [Gr.  monos,  and  chlamns,  a 
cloak.]  (Bot.)  A  term  applied  to  those  plants  which 
have  but  one  floral  envelope. 

Mon'oehord,  (-kdrd,)  n.  [Gr.  monos,  and  c horde,  a 
musical  string.]  (Mus.)  An  instrument  of  one  string, 
used  to  ascertain  and  demonstrate  the  several  lengths 
of  the  strings  required  to  produce  the  several  notes  of 
the  musical  scale. 

Monochromat  ic,  a.  [Fr.  monochromatique.]  Con¬ 
sisting  of  one  color  only. 

M.  lamp.  (Chem.and  Optics.)  When  a  solution  of  com¬ 
mon  salt  is  added  to  spirit  of  wine,  the  mixture  burns 
with  a  flame  in  which  yellow  predominates  almost  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  other  colored  rays;  the  consequence  is, 
that  objects  viewed  by  this  light  are  all  either  yellow  or 
black,  and  deficient  in  the  tints  which  they  exhibit 
when  seen  by  solar  light,  or  by  that  of  our  ordinary 
combustibles. 

Mon'ochrome,  n.  [Gr.  monochromos,  of  one  color.] 
(Paint.)  A  painting  executed  in  a  single  color,  but  re¬ 
lieved  by  light  and  shade.  A  drawing  in  chiaro-osctim  is 
a  monochrome,  whether  in  black  and  white,  or  in  any 
color  and  white.  Many  of  the  ancient  painters  were 
monochromists,  as  for  instance  Zeuxis  ;  the  sciagram  or 
silhouette  is  not  a  monochrome,  though  executed  in  a 
single  color. 

Moiiocliron'ic,  a.  [Gr.  monos,  single,  and  chrouos, 
time.]  Contemporaneous;  coeval. 

Monocil'  iated,  a.  [Gr.  monos,  and  cilium,  an  eyelash.] 
Having  but  one  cilium. 

Monoelin'ie,  a.  [Gr.  monos,  and  klinein,  to  incline.] 
(Crystallog.)  Having  one  oblique  intersection  ;  —  said  of 
a  certain  system  of  crystallization,  in  which  the  vertical 
axis  is  inclined  to  one,  but  at  right  angles  to  the  other, 
lateral  axis. 

Monoc'linous,  a.  [From  Gr.  monos,  and  klinein,  to 
recline.]  (Bot.)  Hermaphrodite,  or  including  both 
stamens  and  pistils  in  each  flower. 

Mon'ocotyle,  Monocotyle'donous,  a.  (Bot.) 

Possessing  one  cotyledon  only. 

Monoeotyle'don.  n. 

[From  Gr.  monos,  and  kotely- 
don,  a  cup -shaped  cavity.] 

(Bot.)  A  plant  having  only 
one  cotyledon  or  seed-lobe 
(Fig.  1839). 

Monocotyle'dons,  or 
Monoeotyle'dones.  n. 

pi.  (Bot.)  One  of  the  two 
great  classes  into  which  the 
phanerogamous  or  flowering 
plants  are  divided.  It  agrees 
with  the  Endogense  of  some 
botanists,  and  includes  tho 
Endogens  and  Dictyogens  of 
Lindley.— See  Botany.  Fig.  1839.— monocotyledon. 
Monoc'racy,  n.  [Gr.  (Genus  Cocos.) 

monos,  and  kratos,  strength, 

power.]  Government  vested  in  one  person ;  autocracy , 
undivided  rule  or  power. 

Mon'oerat,  n.  One  who  governs  alone;  a  monarch; 
an  autocrat. 

Monoo'iilar,  Monoc'uloiis.  a.  [Gr.  monos,  single, 
and  Lat.  oculus,  eye.  See  Ocular.]  One-eyed. 

“  Those  of  China  repute  the  rest  of  the  world  monoculous." 

GlanviUe. 

— Constructed  to  be  used  with  one  eye  only,  at  one  time  ; 
as,  a  monocular  field-glass. 
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Mon'ocule,  n.  [Fr.]  ( Zool .)  A  one-eyed  insect. 

Monodac'tylous,  a.  [Gr.  monos,  and  daktylos,  fin¬ 
ger.]  One-fingered,  or  one-toed. 

Mon’odelphs,  n.p/.  [Gr.  monos,  and  delphos,  a  womb.] 
(Zool.)  A  name  given  by  Do  lilainville  to  the  first  sub¬ 
class  in  his  binary  division  of  Mammalia,  comprehend¬ 
ing  those  which  have  no  supplementary  external  pouch 
or  marsupium,  but  which  bring  forth  the  young  in  a  state 
sufficiently  mature,  not  to  require  such  additional  pro¬ 
tection.  It  is  antithetical  to  Didelphs. 

M  onodimet'ric,  a.  [Gr.  monos,  single,  and  metron, 
measure.]  (Crystal  log.)  Dimetric. 

Mon'odist,  n.  A  writer  of  monodies. 

Mon'odoil,  n.  [From  Gr.  monos,  and  odous,  tooth.] 
(Zool.)  Same  as  Narwhal,  q.  v. 

Monodramat'ic,  a.  Belonging  or  having  reference 
to  a  monodrame. 

Mon'odrame,  n.  [Gr.  monos,  and  drama ,  drama  ] 
A  dramatic  piece  performed  by  one  person  only. 

Mon'ody,  n.  [Gr.  monodia  —  monos,  alone,  and  o-de,  a 
song,  lay,  ode.  See  Ode.]  (Poet.)  An  ode,  song,  or 
poem  of  a  mournful  character,  in  which  lamentation  is 
expressed  by  a  single  mourner. 

Monody  naill'ic,  a.  [Gr.  monos,  and  dynamis,  power.] 
Possessing  but  a  single  power  or  capacity ;  as,  “  mono¬ 
dynamic  men.” — De  Quincey. 

Monce'cia,  n.  [Gr.  monos,  and  oikos,  a  house.]  (Hot.) 
The  21st  class  in  the  system  of  Linnseus,  comprising  the 
androgynous  plants,  or  those  whose  structure  is  both 
male  and  female.  Thus,  monoecious  means  having  both 
male  and  female  flowers  on  the  same  plant,  but  separate. 

Monoe'cian,  Monte  cions,  a.  (Hot.)  Having  the 
stamens  and  pistils  in  flowers  apart,  but  growing  on  the 
one  individual  plant. 

Moiioga'mia.  n.  [Gr.  monos,  and  gamos,  marriage.] 
(Bot.)  An  order  of  plants  in  the  Linnsean  system, 
whose  flowers  are  not  aggregated  into  handles,  but 
whose  anthers  are  more  or  less  adhering. 

Mouoga'mian,  Monogamous,  a.  (Bot.)  Be¬ 
longing  or  having  reference  to  the  Monogamia. 

Monog  amist,  n.  One  who  disallows  second  mar¬ 
riages. 

Monog'ainous,  a.  (Bot.)  Same  as  Monogamian,  q.  v. 

— Having  one  wife  only,  and  not  allowed  to  marry  a  second. 

Monog'amy,  n.  [Gr.  monos,  single,  only,  and  gamos, 
marriage.  See  Misogamy.]  The  marriage  of  one  wife 
only,  or  the  state  of  such  as  are  restricted  to  a  single  wife. 

Monogas'tric,  a.  [Gr.  monos,  and  gaster,  stomach.] 
Having  only  one  stomach. 

Monog'en'esis,  n.  [Gr.  monos,  and  genesis,  beginning.] 
Oneness  of  source,  beginning,  or  origin. 

Mon'oghan,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  township  of  York 
co. 

Mon  ogram,  n.  [Fr.  monogramme ;  Gr.  monos,  single, 
and  gramma,  a  letter  or  character.]  A  cipher  or  iuter- 
texture  of  letters  in  one  figure;  a  character  compounded 
of  various  letters  fancifully  or  grotesquely  arranged,  and 
forming  the  initials  of  a  name.  (Used  on  seals,  heads 
of  letters,  buttons,  and  the  like.) 

Mon'ogrammal,  Monogrammat'ic,  Mon'©- 
grainniontt,  a.  Monogrammic;  in  the  style,  man¬ 
ner,  or  fashion  of  a  monogram. 

Monograin'mic,  a.  Pertaining  or  having  reference 
to,  or  resembling  a  monogram. 

Mon'ograminoits,  a.  See  Monogrammal. 

Mon  ograph,  n.  [Gr.  monos,  alone,  single,  and 
grapho,  to  write.]  A  special  treatise  on  one  particular 
subject;  a  written  account  or  description  of  a  single 
thing  or  class  of  things;  as,  a  monograph  on  mummies, 
a  monograph  on  roses. 

Monographer,  n.  A  writer  of  a  monograph. 

Monojgrapli'ic,  Monograpll'ical,  a.  [Fr.  mono- 
graphique.]  Pertaining  or  having  reference  to  a  mono¬ 
graph. —  Drawn  in  lines  without  colors. 

Monog-raph'ically,  adv.  In  the  manner,  form,  or 
style  of  a  monograph. 

Monog'raphist.  n.  The  writer  of  a  monograph. 

Monog'raphons,  a.  Same  as  Monographic. 

Monog'raphy,  n.  [Fr.  monographed]  An  outline, 
representation,  sketch,  or  drawing  without  colors.  —  A 
monograph. 

Monogyit'ia,  n.  [Gr.  monos,  and  gune.  a  female.] 
(Bot.)  The  name  given  by  Linnseus  in  his  system  to 
the  first  order  or  subdivision  in  each  of  the  first  thirteen 
classes  of  plants,  comprising  such  as  have  one  pistil  or 
stigma  only  in  a  flower.  Thus,  monogynous  means  hav¬ 
ing  one  style  or  stigma. 

Monogyn'ian,  Monog'ynoiia,  a.  [Fr.  mono- 
gyne.]  (Bot.)  Having  only  one  style  or  stigma;  be¬ 
longing  or  having  reference  to  oue  of  the  class  of  plants 
Mmogynia. 

Monoliein'erous,  a.  [Gr.  monos,  and  emera,  day.] 
(Med.)  Lasting  for  one  day  only. 

Mo  no  Iiilke,  in  California,  a  “  sink,”  or  lake,  of  Mono 
co.,  on  the  E.  slope  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  about  12  miles 
S.W.  of  Aurora.  It  is  nearly  circular  iu  outline,  and 
covers  an  area  of  about  200  square  miles.  It  receives 
several  large  streams,  but  has  no  apparent  outlet.  The 
waters  are  strongly  alkaline,  and  contain  no  fish:  but 
a  species  of  insect  deposit  their  ova  upon  the  surface  in 
such  immense  quantities  that  they  sometimes  appear 
like  small  islands.  These  insects  and  their  ova  are  said 
to  be  collected  by  the  Digger  Indians  of  the  vicinity, 
dried,  and  devoured  as  a  choice  delicacy. 

Monolith,  n.  [Fr.,  from  Gr.  monos,  single,  and  lithns, 
stone.]  A  pillar,  column,  &c.,  consisting  of  a  single 
stone.  Herodotus  speaks  of  a  huge  rock  of  this  sort  in 
front  of  a  temple  at  Sais.  which  was  scooped  out,  and 
contained  an  apartment  eighteen  cubits  in  length,  twelve 
in  breadth,  and  five  in  height.  It  was  said  to  have  been 
transported  from  the  town  of  Elephantine  by  order  of 


king  Amasis,  and  to  have  occupied  3,000  men  for  three 
years  in  conveying  it.  Some  remarkable  monoliths  have 
been  found  in  Egypt;  of  these  the  zodiac  of  Dendera. 
and  the  obelisk  of  Luxor,  both  of  which  have  been 
removed  to  Paris,  are  the  most  remarkable. 

Monolith  al,  Monolith'ic.  a.  Consisting  of  a 
single  stone;  pertaining  to,  or  supplied  with  monoliths. 

Monol'ojg'ist,  n.  One  given  to  soliloquy. —  A  person 
who  monopolizes  conversation  to  the  exclusion  oi 
others. 

Monologue,  ( mon'o-log ,)  n.  [Fr.,  from  Gr.  monos, 
single,  and  logos,  speech.  See  Logic.]  A  speech  or  piece 
of  declamation  spoken  by  a  person  alone;  a  soliloquy. 
—  A  poem,  song,  or  scene,  composed  for  a  single  per¬ 
former. 

MonoTo^y.  n.  The  practice  of  uttering  soliloquies, 
or  of  monopolizing  conversation. 

Monoma'chia,  (-ki-a,)  Monom  achy,  n.  [Gr. 
monos,  alone,  and  machesthat,  to  fight.]  A  duel ;  a 
rencontre;  a  single  combat. 

Monom  acliiMt,  n.  A  duellist;  one  who  meets  another 
in  single  coinbat. 

Mon'oinane.  n.  A  monomaniac,  (r.) 

Monoma  nia,  ».  [Gr.  monos,  single,  and  mania,  mad¬ 
ness.  See  Mania.]  Insanity  i-<  regard  to  a  single  object, 
or  derangement  of  a  single  faculty  cf  the  mind.  See 
Insanity. 

Monoina'iliac,  a.  Affected  with  monomania. 

— n.  A  person  affected  with  monomania. 

Mon'ome,n.  [Fr.,fromGr  monos,  and  nome,  distribu¬ 
tion.]  (Math.)  Same  as  Monomial,  q.  v. 

Monom'etre.  n.  [Fr.,  from  Gr.  monos,  and  metron, 
measure.]  (Pros.)  A  rhythmical  series,  comprising  a 
single  metre. 

Monomet'ric.  a.  ( Orystallog .)  Noting  crystals  with 
the  axes  equal,  or  of  one  kind,  as  the  cube,  octohedron, 
and  dodecahedron. 

Mono  mial,  n.  [See  Monome.]  (Math.)  A  single  alge¬ 
braic  expression. 

—a.  (Math.)  Consisting  of  but  a  single  Algebraic  ex¬ 
pression. 

Mononior'phons,  a.  [Gr.  monos,  single,  and  morphe. 
form.]  (Zool. )  Single-formed ;  as,  a  monomorphous  insect. 

Monomot'apa.  a  region  of  E.  Africa,  Lat.  between 
15°  and  ly°  S.,  Lon.  between  30° and  35°  E.,  supposed  to 
comprise  various  independent  states  :  and  which,  at  the 
time  of  its  discovery,  at  the  beginning  of  the  16th  cent., 
was  described  in  very  exaggerated  terms  as  an  empire 
of  immense  extent,  wealth,  and  magnificence. 

Monomya'ria,  tt.  (Conch.)  A  group  of  bivalves  or 
conchiferes,  which  have  only  one  adductor  muscle,  and 
consequently  but  one  muscular  impression  on  each  valve. 

Monoiliy'ary,  n.  [Gr.  monos,  and  myan,  to  keep  the 
mouth  shut.]  (Conch.)  One  of  the  order  Monomyaria. 

Mo  tion,  in  Indiana,  a  post-village  and  township  of 
White  county. 

Mono'na,  or  Manona,  in  Iowa,  a  W.  co.,  adjoining 
Nebraska;  area,  about  684  sq.  m.  Rivers.  Missouri, 
Inyan  Yankee, jLittle  Sioux,  and  Soldier  rivers.  Surface, 
mostly  level,  soil,  fertile.  Products,  corn,  wheat,  oats, 
potatoes,  butter,  wool,  hay  ;  large  herds  of  live  stock, 
and  numerous  creameries  are  maintained.  Within  the 
recent  period  increased  attention  has  been  given  to 
coal  mining.  Cap.  Onawa.  Pop.  (1895)  16,005. 

— A  post-village  and  township  of  Clayton  co.,  located  on 
the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  Railroad,  about  15 
m.  N.W.  of  McGregor.  Pop.  (1897)  64(1. 

Mononeu'rans.  n.pl.  [Gr.  monos,  and  neuron,  nerve.] 
(Zool.)  A  term  applied  by  Rudolphi  to  the  se  ies  or 
primary  division  comprehending  the  animals  which  he 
believed  lo  have  only  the  ganglionic  system  of  nerves, 
as  the  molluscs  and  insects. 

Monong'ahe'la  City,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  city  of 
Washington  co.  (formerly  called  Williamsport), 
located  on  the  Monongahela  river,  32  m.  above  Pitts¬ 
burg;  is  also  reached  by  the  Penna.  and  the  Pitts¬ 
burg  &  Lake  Erie  railroads.  Its  principal  industries 
include  foundries,  machine  shops,  glass  works,  planing 
mills,  Ac.  Pop.  (1897)  5,150. 

Monongahe'la  River,  is  formed  by  the  West  Fork 
and  Tygart’s  Valley  rivers,  in  Marion  co.,  West  Vir¬ 
ginia,  and  flowing  N.E.  and  N.  into  Pennsylvania, 
unites  with  the  Allegheny  river  at  Pittsburg,  in  Alle¬ 
gheny  co.,  to  form  the  Ohio  river. 

llononga  1  iu.  in  West  Virginia,  a  N.  co.,  adjoining 
Pennsylvania  ;  area,  about  325  sq.  m.  Rivers.  Monon¬ 
gahela  and  Cheat  rivers.  Surface,  much  diversified; 
soil,  fertile.  Cap.  Morgantown.  Pop.  (1890)  15,705. 

Monon'oriiy  Point  I.iglit.  in  Massachusetts,  an 
island  and  light  house  off  the  S.  E.  coast  of  Barnstable 
co.  It  exhibits  a  fixed  light  25  ft.  above  sea-level ;  Lat. 
41°  33'  42"  N„  Lon.  70°  W. 

Moiiooii'sian.  Moiioousi'oiis,  a.  [Gr.  monos, 
and  ousia,  essence.]  (Theol.)  Possessing  but  one  and 
the  same  essence. 

Monop'atliy,  n.  [Gr.  monos,  and  pathos,  suffering.] 
Solitary  suffering. 

Monoper'sonal.  a.  [Gr.  monos,  and  Lat.  persona, 
person  ]  Having  but  a  single  personification,  or  form 
of  existence. 

Monopet'alons,  a.  [Gr.  monos,  and  petalon,  a  petal.] 
(Bot.)  A  term  applied  to  a  corolla,  the  petals  of  which 
cohere  by  their  contiguous  margins,  so  as  to  form  a  tube. 

Monopll'anons.  a.  [Gr.  mmms,  and  phanein,  to  ap¬ 
pear.]  Possessing  one  and  the  same  appearance  or 
semblance. 

Monophon'ic,  a.  [Gr.  monos,  single,  andp/ione,  voice.] 
Single-voiced ;  —  opposed  to  polyphonic. 

Monophthong1,  (mon' of -thong,)  n.  [Gr.  monos,  single, 
and  phthngyos,  voice.]  A  single  uncompounded  vowel 
sound.  —  A  diagraph. 


Monophthong'al,  a.  Consisting  of,  or  belonging  or 
having  reference  to  a  monophthong. 

Monoph'yllons,  a.  [Gr.  m onophyllos,  one-leaved.] 
(Bot.)  A  term  applied  to  a  calyx,  the  sepals  of  which 
cohere  by  their  contiguous  edges  into  a  kind  of  tube  or 
cup.  It  also  denotes  anything  which  has  only  one  leaf. 

Monopliy'odonts,  n.  [Gr.  monos,  and  phuo,  I  gen¬ 
erate  ;  odous,  tooth.]  (Zo&l.)  Those  mammals  which 
generate  one  set  of  teeth,  as  e.  g.  the  sloths,  armadillos, 
orycteropus.  ornithorhynchus,  and  the  true  cetacea;  all 
other  mammals  that  have  teeth  generate  two  sets,  called 
deciduous  and  permanent. 

Monophysite,  (mo-ndf'i-stte,)  n.  [Gr.  monos,  and 
physis,  nature.]  (Eccl.  Hist.)  The  name  given  in  the 
5th  century  to  certain  heretics  who.  in  the  language  of 
the  Atlianasian  creed,  “  confounded  the  substance,”  that 
is.  the  divine  and  human  substance,  which  are  united  in 
Christ,  but  neither  absorbed  into  the  other. 

Monophysit'ical,  a.  Belonging  or  having  reference 
to  the  Monophysites,  or  their  doctrines. 

Monop'ody.  n.  [Gr.  monos,  and  pous,  podous,  foot.] 
(Pros.)  A  measure  consisting  of  a  single  foot  only. 

Monopoli',  a  seaport-town  of  Italy,  prov.  of  Terra  di 
Bari,  on  the  Adriatic,  27  m.  S.E.  of  Bari,  and  32  m.  N.N. 

E.  of  Taranto.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  wall,  and  strongly 
fortified.  There  are  2  ports  capable  of  accommodating 
vessels  of  large  size,  but  the  deepest  is  exposed  to  the 
N.E.  winds.  Manuf.  Cotton  and  linen  cloths;  also 
trade  in  wine  and  olive  oil.  Pop.  20,205. 

Monop'olist,  Monopolizer,  n.  [Sp.  and  It.  mo- 
nopolista.]  One  who  monopolizes ;  a  person  who  buys 
the  whole  of  a  certain  marketable  article,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  selling  at  an  advanced  price  ;  one  who  by  licenso 
or  vested  right  has  the  privilege  of  being  the  sole  buyer 
or  seller  of  any  commodity. 

Monopolize,  v.  a.  [Sp.  monopolizer ;  Gr.  monos, 
single,  and  poled,  to  sell  See  Bibliopole.]  To  purchase 
or  secure  possession  of  the  whole  of  any  goods  or  com¬ 
modity  in  market  with  the  view  of  selling  them  at  ad¬ 
vanced  prices;  as,  to  monopolize  tobacco.  —  To  obtain 
the  exclusive  right  or  privilege  of  trading  in  a  certain 
article,  to  any  place,  or  with  any  country  or  district ; 
as,  to  monopolize  the  China  trade.  —  To  engross  or  ab¬ 
sorb  the  whole  of;  as,  to  monopolize  conversation. 

Monop'oly,  n.  [Fr.  monopole ;  Sp.  monopolio ;  Lat.  mo- 
nopolium  =  Gr.  monopolion.  See  Monopolize.]  Sol* 
power,  right,  or  privilege  of  trading  in  any  particular 
commodity,  or  of  dealing  with  a  country  or  market ;  li¬ 
cense  or  privilege  granted  by  royal  or  state  authority,  for 
the  sole  buying,  selling,  making,  working,  and  using  any 
commodity  or  set  of  commodities;  sole  permission  and 
power  to  transact  commercial  business ;  exclusive  ab¬ 
sorption  or  command  of  anything. 

Monoporylogue,  n.  [Gr.  monos, single,  polos,  many, 
and  logos,  discourse.]  A  performance  in  which  an  actor 
sustains  many  characters. 

Monop'tei’al,  n.  [Gr.  monos,  and pteron,  feather;  Fr. 
vmnopUre.]  (Arch.)  A  temple  which  has  no  cella,  but 
consists  of  columns  disposed  in  the  form  of  a  circle, 
covered  with  a  conical  roof.  (Also  written  monopteron, 
and  monopteros.) 

— a  (Arch.)  Having  one  wing  only,  as  certain  ancient 
temples. 

Mon'optote,  n.  [Gr.  monnptdtos.]  (Gram.)  A  noun 
having  only  one  case. 

Monopyre'neons,  a.  [Gr.  monos,  single,  and  pyreu, 
the  stone  of  a  fruit,]  (Bot.)  Having  a  single  stone  or 
kernel  only. 

M  onoqnet,  (mon-o-kef ,)  in  Indiana,  a  village  of  Kos-  I 
ciusco  co.,  abt.  5  m.  N.  of  Warsaw. 

M  on'orhyme,  n.  [Gr.  monos,  and  Eng.  rhyme ;  Fr.  I 
monorime .]  A  poetical  composition,  in  which  all  the 
lines  end  with  the  same  rhyme. 

M onosep'alous,  a.  [Gr.  monos, and  Eng.  sepal.]  (Bot.) 
Consisting  of  one  sepal  only. 

Monosperm'ons,  a.  [Gr.  monos,  and  sperma,  seed.] 
Possessing  tint  one  seed. 

Monospherical,  (-sfer'i-kl.)  a.  [Gr.  monos,  and 
sphaira,  sphere.  See  Sphere.]  Having  one  sphere  only. 

Mon'ostlch,  (-stik,)  n.  [Fr.  monostique  ;  Gr .  mono- 
stichon  —  monos,  and  stichos,  line,  verse.  See  Distich.] 

A  composition  consisting  of  one  verse  only. 

Monosto'ma,  n.  [Gr.  monos,  and  stoma,  mouth.] 
(Zool.)  A  genus  of  trematoid  entozoa,  so  called  from 
having  only  a  single  sucker,  which  is  situated  anteriorly, 
and  surrounds  the  mouth. 

Mon  os  trophic,  (-strofik,)  a.  [Gr.  monostrophikos  — 
monos,  single,  and  strophe,  a  turning,  from  strepho,  to 
turn.  See  Strophe.]  ( /Vos.)  Consisting  of  one  strophe 
only  ;  composed  in  unvaried  measure. 

Monosyllab'ic,  a.  [Fr.  monosyllabique.]  Containing 
one  syllable  only;  as,  a  monosyllabic  word. — Consist¬ 
ing  of  words  of  one  syllable;  as,  a  monosyllabic  verse. 

Moiiosyriabism.  n.  The  state  of  having  a  mono¬ 
syllabic  form  :  frequent  repetition  of  monosyllables. 

Monosyl'Iable,  n.  [Gr.  monos,  sole,  and  sylla-be,  a 
syllable.  See  Syllable.]  A  word  of  one  syllable. 

Monosyl'lahled.  a.  Consisting  of  one  syllable. 

“Nine  tailors,  if  rightly  spelled, 

In  one  man  are  mono  syllabled." —  Cleaveland. 

Monotes'saron,  n.  [Gr.  monos,  and  tessares,  four.] 

A  gospel  harmony,  (r.) 

Ilonotlsnl  amaii.il.  (Zool.)  A  one-chambered  uni¬ 
valve  shell. 

Monotliaramoiis,  a.  [Gr.  monos,  and  thalamos, 
chamber.]  One-chambered;  —  said  of  certain  shells. 

Mon'otheism,  n.  [Gr.  monos,  single,  and  Theos,  God. 
See  Theism.]  The  doctrine  or  belief  of  the  existence  of 
one  God  only, —  in  opposition  to  polytheism,  which  ac¬ 
knowledges  a  plurality  of  gods. 

Monotheist.  n.  One  who  believes  in  one  God  only. 
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Monotheis  tic.  a.  Belonging  or  having  reference  to, 
or  partaking  of  the  doctrinal  principles  of  monotheism. 

Monotli'elism,  MonotH'elitism,  n.  [Fr.  monu- 
tholctisme .]  The  doctrinal  theory  of  the  Monothelites. 

Mono  thelites.  (mo-nut h'e-litez,)  n.  pi.  [Gr.  monos, 
and  thelema,  from  thelo,  I  will.]  (Eccl.  Hist.)  A  sect 
that  arose  in  the  early  Church,  which,  while  accepting 
the  doctrine  of  the  two  natures  in  the  person  of  Christ, 
maintained  that  there  was  but  one  manifestation  of 
will.  They  arose  in  the  early  part  of  the  7th  century, 
and  being  for  a  time  nurtured  and  protected  by  impe¬ 
rial  approbation,  which  thus  sought  to  unite  the  oppos¬ 
ing  parties  of  the  orthodox  and  the  Monophysites,  they 
spread  very  rapidly.  The  first  council  of  Lateran  under 
Pope  Martin  I.  (649)  condemned  the  Monothelites;  and 
in  1680  the  sixth  oecumenical  council  at  Constantinople 
affirmed  two  wills  in  Christ,  and  excommunicated  Ma¬ 
carius,  patriarchs  of  Coustantinople,  and  other  leaders 
of  the  party.  After  a  time,  being  much  reduced  by  per¬ 
secution,  they  retired  to  the  neighborhood  of  Mount 
Libanus,  where  they  maintained  themselves  till  the  12th 
century,  when  they  abjured  their  opinions,  and  were 
received  into  the  Homan  Catholic  Church. 

Monothelit'ic,  a.  Having  reference  or  pertaining  to 
the  Monothelites,  or  their  doctrine. 

Monot'omous,  a.  [Gr.  monos,  and  tomos,  a  cutting.] 
(Min.)  Possessing  a  distinct  cleavage  only  in  one  direc¬ 
tion,  —  said  of  certain  rocks. 

Mon  otone*,  n.  [See  Monotony.]  (Mas.)  A  single 
tone  ;  a  sound  never  varied. 

(Rhet.)  A  sameness  of  tone,  or  unvaried  pitch  of  the 
voice  in  reading  or  speaking. 

Monoton'ic,  Monoton'ical.  a.  Relating  or  per¬ 
taining  to,  or  uttered  in,  a  monotone;  monotonous. 

Monot'onous,  a.  Characterized  by  monotony  ;  want¬ 
ing  variety  in  cadence  or  inflection  of  voice;  uniform 
or  unvaried  in  sound  ;  —  hence,  continued  with  dull  uni¬ 
formity  ;  humdrum. 

Monot'ononsly,  adv.  With  one  unvaried  or  uni¬ 
form  tone. 

Monot'ononsness,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being 
monotonous  or  unvaried ;  monotony. 

Monot'ony,  n.  [Gr.  monotonia  —  monos,  single,  and 
tonos,  tone,  sound.  See  Tone.]  Uniformity  or  sameness 
of  sound;  a  frequent  recurrence  or  continuance  of  the 
same  cadence  of  tone  or  sound,  producing  a  dull,  tire¬ 
some  uniformity;  lack  of  vocal  variety  in  speaking  or 
singing.  —  An  irksome  sameness,  or  want  of  variety, 
as  in  literary  composition,  scenery,  or  mode  or  condition 
of  life;  as,  the  monotony  of  a  long  sea-voyage. 

Monotrem'ata,  Mon'otremes,  n.pl.  [Gr.  monot, 
and  trema,  a  hole.]  (Zoology.)  A  tribe  of  oviparous 
mammalia,  of  which  only  two  genera  are  known  to  ex 
ist :  viz.,  the  Platypus  or  Ornithorhynchus,  and  the 
Echidna,  both  peculiar  to  Australia.  The  term  is  in¬ 
dicative  of  the  common  cloacal  outlet  for  the  excre- 
meutal  and  generative  products. 

Monotrein  atons,  a.  [Fr.  monotreme;  Gr.  monos, 
and  trema,  a  hole,  an  orifice.]  Resembling,  or  pertain¬ 
ing,  or  having  reference  to,  the  monotremes. 

M anotrig  lypli,  n.  [Gr.  monos,  and  triglyphos,  trig¬ 
lyph.]  (Arch.)  The  interval  observed  between  the  col¬ 
umns  of  a  Doric  portico,  where  a  space  is  left  sufficient 
for  the  insertion  of  one  triglyph  only  between  those  im¬ 
mediately  over  two  contiguous  columns. 

Monot'ropa,  n.  (Hot.)  The  typical  genus  of  the  or¬ 
der  Monotropacese,  including  M.  uniflora,  the  Indian 
Pipe  or  Bird’s-nest,  a  small  succulent,  yellowish-white 
plant,  common  in  woods  from  Canada  S.  to  Georgia,  and 
W.  to  Illinois. 

Monotropa'cese,  n.  [Gr.  monos,  one,  tropeo,  I  turn.] 
(But.)  The  Fir-rape  family,  an  order  of  plants,  alliance 
Ericales.  Dl.vo.  Half  monopetalous  flowers,  free  sta¬ 
mens,  all  perfect,  loose-skinned  or  winged  seeds,  and  an 
embryo  at  the  apex  of  the  albumen.  They  are  parasitic 
plants,  with  scaly  stems,  found  growing  at  the  base  of 
fir-trees.  The  order  includes  6  genera  and  10  species. 

Mon'otype,  Monotyp'ic,  a.  [Gr.  monos,  and  typos, 
type.]  Comprising  one  representative  only;  as,  a  mon- 
ntypic  genus. 

Monox'ylon,  n.  [Gr.]  A  boat,  skiff,  or  canoe,  formed 
out  of  one  piece  of  wood; — perhaps  resembling  the 
American  dug-out. 

Mon'radite,  n.  (Min.)  A  hydrated  silicate  of  mag¬ 
nesia  and  protoxide  of  iron,  from  Bergen,  in  Norway. 
(Named  after  M.  Monrad.) 

Monreale,  or  Montreale,  (mon'rai-a'lai,)  a  town 
of  Italy,  in  Sicily,  prov.  of  Palermo,  4  m.  S.W.  of  Pa¬ 
lermo.  It  has  an  export  trade  in  corn,  oil,  and  fruit. 
Pop.  14,000. 

Monroe',  James,  5th  President  of  the  United  States,  b. 
in  Westmoreland  co.,  Ya.,  April  28,  1758,  of  a  Scotch 
family.  Nothing  is  known  of  his  early  life,  but  he  seems 
to  have  shown  great  decision  of  character,  having  en¬ 
tered  the  army  as  a  volunteer  at  the  age  of  sixteen.  In 
1777,  in  the  retreat  through  New  Jersey,  he  was  wound¬ 
ed  at  Trenton.  He  was  then  a  lieutenant,  and  on  his 
recovery  was  made  an  aide-de-camp  to  Lord  Stirling, 

.  with  the  rank  of  major.  Just  before  the  close  of  the 
war  he  was  appointed  colonel  on  the  recommendation 
of  General  Washington.  He  then  went  to  the  college 
of  William  and  Mary,  in  Virginia,  where  he  studied  law, 
and  soon  after  represented  his  native  county  in  the  leg¬ 
islature,  and  was  also  appointed  to  the  Council  of  State. 

I  In  1788  he  was  a  member  of  the  Virginia  Convention, 
and  was  opposed  to  the  adoption  ot  the  Constitution. 
After  it  came  into  operation  lie  became  a  candidate  for 
a  seat  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  in  opposition  to  . 
Madison,  and  lost  his  election.  He  was,  however,  soon 
after  chosen  a  senator  of  the  United  States  by  the  State  | 
of  Virginia,  and  after  continuing  in  that  body  about 


three  years,  he  was  appointed  by  General  Washington 
Minister  to  France,  in  the  place  of  Mr.  Gouverneur 
Morris,  who  had  become  unacceptable  to  the  ruling 
party  in  that  country.  It  was  thought  that  a  well- 
known  member  of  the  party  friendly  to  the  French  rev¬ 
olution  might  be  able  to  restore  that  confidence  between 
the  two  countries  which  was  already  diminished  by  the 
supposed  leaning  of  Hamilton  and  his  party  toward 
Great  Britain.  M.  accordingly  endeavored  to  fulfil  this 
object  of  his  mission,  and,  as  some  thought,  at  too  great 
a  sacrifice  of  the  rights  and  interests  of  his  own  coun¬ 
try.  Such  was  the  opinion  of  the  administration,  espe¬ 
cially  after  the  avowed  change  of  policy  by  France,  in 
consequence  of  Mr.  Jay’s  treaty,  and  he  was  accordingly 
recalled  in  August,  1796.  It  was  considered  by  the  Op¬ 
position,  French,  or  Democratic  party, — for  it  was  called 
by  all  these  names,  —  that  he  had  been  sacrificed  for  his 
attachment  to  liberal  principles;  and  as  the  majority  in 
Virginia  belonged  to  this  party,  he  was  appointed  gov¬ 
ernor  of  that  State  in  179S-99.  He  held  the  office  for 
three  years.  In  1802  he  was  appointed  minister  to 
France,  and,  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Ii.  R.  Livingston, 
who  was  already  in  Paris  and  engaged  in  negotiating 
the  purchase  of  New  Orleans,  he  succeeded  in  effecting 
the  purchase  of  Louisiana.  From  France  he  went  to 
Spain,  and  thence  to  Great  Britain,  as  minister,  where, 
with  his  adjunct,  Mr.  Pinckney,  he  concluded  a  treaty 
in  1807,  which  Mr.  Jefferson,  disapproving,  refused  to 
lay  before  the  Senate.  M.  returned  home  in  180s,  much 
dissatisfied  that  the  treaty,  which  had  been  with  great 
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difficulty  effected,  had  been  received  with  so  little  re¬ 
spect  ;  and  that  his  return  had  been  delayed,  as  he  sup¬ 
posed,  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  his  competition 
with  Madison  for  the  President'}’ .  He  was  accordingly 
supported  by  the  opposition  in  Virginia,  and  great  ef¬ 
forts  were  made  to  enlist  the  popular  sympathies  in  his 
favor ;  but  all  these  efforts  failed,  and  he  obtained  no 
votes  in  his  own  State  or  elsewhere.  By  means  of  Jef¬ 
ferson  a  reconciliation  was  brought  about,  and  M.  was 
then  made  Secretary  of  State  under  Madison,  in  which 
office  he  continued  until  he  was  chosen  President,  in 
1816,  by  128  votes  against  34.  So  prudent  and  concilia¬ 
tory  had  been  his  conduct,  and  so  little  had  the  course 
of  public  affairs  interfered  with  his  popularity,  that  he 
was  re-elected,  in  1821,  unanimously,  with  the  exception 
of  a  single  vote.  It  was  in  his  message  of  Dec.  2,  1823, 
that  he  promulgated  the  policy  of  neither  entangling  the 
U.  States  in  the  broils  of  Europe,  nor  suffering  the  pow¬ 
ers  of  the  Old  World  to  interfere  with  the  affairs  of  the 
new  —  a  platform  generally  known  as  the  “Monroe 
Doctrine,”  which  has  been  approved  by  the  prominent 
statesmen  of  this  country  from  the  time  of  its  proclama¬ 
tion  to  the  present.  After  his  term  of  office  expired,  he 
lived  a  short  time  in  Loudoun  co.,  Virginia,  where  he  ac¬ 
cepted  the  office  of  justice  of  the  peace.  He  was  also 
a  visitor  of  the  University  of  Virginia.  Toward  the 
close  of  his  life  he  removed  to  New  York,  where  he  D. 
July  4, 1831.  He  left  two  daughters,  Mrs.  Hay  aud  Mrs. 
Gouverneur,  who  resided  in  New  York,  where  he  had 
married  while  member  of  Congress,  in  1790.  M.  was 
not  endowed  with  very  shining  abilities,  but  he  had 
great  prudence,  united  to  much  firmness,  great  regard 
to  reputation,  sound  judgment,  and  unwearied  perse¬ 
verance;  and  there  has  seldom  been  so  striking  an  ex¬ 
ample  of  what  steadiness  of  purpose  and  untiring  per¬ 
severance  can  accomplish.  His  manners  were  mild  and 
amiable,  and  his  want  of  distinctive  oratory  was  amply 
compensated  by  his  wise  and  sagacious  manner  of  ad¬ 
ministering  important  affairs.  When  he  retired  front  the 
Presidency,  he  left  the  country  in  a  high  state  of  pros¬ 
perity,  and  carried  with  him  the  general  respect  and  re¬ 
gard  of  the  nation.  He  was,  however,  even  a  worse 
manager  of  his  own  business  than  Jefferson.  He  was 
always  iu  debt,  and  always  in  want  of  money,  which 
may  be  in  great  part  attributed  to  his  boundless  gener¬ 
osity  toward  his  family  and  friends;  but  by  the  grants 
which  he  obtained  from  Congress,  and  an  inheritance 
derived  from  an  uncle,  he  left  to  his  daughters  a  com¬ 
petent  fortune.  See  Monroe  Doctrine,  in  Section  II. 

Monroe,  in  Alabama,  a  S.W.  co.,  area,  about  990  sq.  m. 
Rivers.  Alabama  river,  and  several  less  important 
streams.  Surface,  nearly  level ;  soil,  fertile.  Cap.  Mon¬ 
roeville.  Pop.  (1890)  18,990. 

Monroe,  in  Arkansas,  an  E.  by  S.  co.,  area,  about  696  1 


sq.  m.  Rivers.  White  and  Cache  rivers.  Surface,  mostly 
level;  soil,  in  some  parts  fertile.  Cap.  Clarendon.  %Pop. 
(1897)  18,700. 

— A  township  of  Mississippi  co. 

— A  towuship  of  Sevier  co. 

Monroe',  in  Connecticut,  a  post-town  and  township  of 
Fairfield  co.,  about  17  miles  W.  by  N.  of  New  Haven. 
Pop.  (1897)  1,020. 

Monroe,  iu  Florida,  an  extreme  S.W.  co.,  bordering 
on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico ;  area,  including  the  islands  and 
keys,  about  692  sq.  m.  Rivers.  North,  Young’s,  Caxim- 
bas,  Shark’s,  and  Sanybel.  Lake  Okechobee  washes  the 
N.E.  border,  and  the  sea-coast  is  indented  with  numer¬ 
ous  bays  aud  iulets,  of  which  Chatham  Bay  is  the 
largest.  Surface,  generally  low  and  level,  mostly  occu¬ 
pied  by  swamps  known  asj  everglades ;  soil,  in  some 
parts  fertile.  Cap.  Key  West.  Pop.  (1897)  about  18,900. 

Monroe,  in  Georgia,  a  W.  central  co. ;  area,  about  490 
sq.  m.  Rivers.  Ocmulgee  and  Towaliga  rivers,  and  To- 
besof  ka,  Shoal,  Rum,  and  Crooked  creeks.  Surface,  gen¬ 
erally  level ;  soil,  in_some  parts  fertile.  Cap.  Forsyth. 
Pop.  (1890)  19,137. 

— A  post-town,  cap.  of  Walton  co.,  on  the  Georgia  R.  R., 
about  40  m.  N.W.  of  Macon.  Has  a  good  trade  with  the 
surrounding  farming  region.  Pop.  (1897]  1,040. 

Monroe,  in  Illinois,  a  S.W.  co„  adjoining  Missouri; 
area,  about  380  sq.  m.  Rivers.  Missouri  river,  and  Prai¬ 
rie  and  Eagle  creeks.  Surface,  undulating;  soil,  fertile. 
Cap.  Waterloo.  Pop.  (1890)  12,948. 

— A  township  of  Cass  co.— A  township  of  Hardin  co. — A 
township  of  Ogle  co. 

Monroe,  in  Indiana,  a  S.  by  W.  central  co. ;  area,  about 
430  sq.  m.  Rivers.  Salt  and  Bean-blossom  creeks,  and 
the  East  Fork  of  White  river,  besides  some  smaller 
streams.  Surface,  hilly ;  soU,  fertile.  Prod.  Indian  corn, 
wheat,  oats,  and  pork.  The  county  is  intersected  by 
the  Louisville,  New  Albany  &  Chicago  R.  R.  Cap. 
Bloomington.  Pop.  (1890)  17,673. 

— A  post-township  of  Adams  co.,  intersected  by  the  Cinci., 
Richmond,  &  Ft.  Wayne  R.R. — A  township  of  Allen 
co. — A  township  of  Carroll  co. — A  township  of  Clarke 
co.— A  township  of  Delaware  co. — A  township  of  Grant 
co. — A  towuship  of  Howard  co. — A  township  of  Jeffer¬ 
son  co. — A  towuship  of  Kosciusko  co. — A  township  of 
Madison  co. —  A  township  of  Morgan  co. — A  township 
of  Pike  co. — A  township  of  Pulaski  co. — A  township  of 
Putnam  co. — A  township  of  Randolph  co. — A  township 
of  Washington  co. 

Monroe,  in  Iowa,  a  S.  by  E.  co. ;  area,  about  432  sq.  m. 
Rivers.  Des  Moines  river,  Cedar  creek,  and  numerous 
smaller  streams.'  Surface,  mostly  undulating  prairies; 
soil,  fertile.  Prod.  Wheat,  corn,  oats,  hay,  butter,  live¬ 
stock,  &c.  Cap.  Albia.  Pop.  (1895)  15,790. 

— A  township  of  Butler  co. — A  township  of  Fremont  co. 
— A  post- village  of  Jasper  co.,  about  14  m.  S.  of  Newton. 
— A  towuship  of  Johnson  co. — A  township  of  Linn  co. 
— A  township  of  Madison  co. — A  township  of  Mahaska 
co. — A  township  of  Monroe  co. — A  township  of  Ring- 
gold  co. — A  township  of  Wayne  co. — Over  30 post-offices 
in  the  U.  S  have  this  name. 

Monroe,  in  Kentucky,  a  S.  co.,  adjoining  Tennessee; 
area,  about  272  sq.  m.  Rivers.  Big  Barren  and  Cumber¬ 
land  rivers.  Surface,  diversified ;  soil,  fertile.  Cap. 
Tompkinsville.  Pop.  (1895)  18,989. 

— A  post-village  of  Hart  co.,  about  90  m.  S.W.  by  S.  of 
Frankfort. 

Monroe,  in  Louisiana,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Ouachita 
parish,  on  the  Ouachita  river  and  2  railroad  lines,  72  m. 
W.  of  Vicksburg,  Miss. ;  has  oil  mills,  cotton  compress, 
and  other  industries.  Pop.  (1897)  3,922. 

Monroe,  in  Massachusetts,  a  post-town  and  township  of 
Franklin  co. 

Monroe,  iu  Maine,  a  post-town  and  township  of  Waldo 
co. 

Monroe,  in  Michigan,  an  extreme  S.E.  co.,  bordering 
on  Lake  Erie  on  the  E.,  and  Ohio  on  the  S.  Area,  about 
530  sq.  m.  Rivers.  Raisin,  Huron,  and  Macon  rivers, 
and  Stony,  Saline,  and  Swan  creeks.  Surface,  undula¬ 
ting,  or  level;  soil,  fertile.  Cap.  Monroe.  Pop.  (1894) 
33,179. 

— A  city,  cap.  of  the  above  co.,  on  the  Raisin  river,  2  m. 
above  Lake  Erie,  and  40  m.  S.W.  of  Detroit.  It  is 
finely  located  in  the  midst  of  a  fertile  region,  and  has 
an  active  trade.  Pop.  (1894)  5,613. 

Monroe,  in  Mississippi,  a  N.E.  co.,  adjoining  Alabama; 
area,  about  770  sq.m.  Rivers.  Tombigbee,  Buttahatchee, 
and  Oktibbeha  rivers.  Surface,  level ;  soil,  very  fertile. 
Cap.  Aberdeen.  Pop.  (1890)  30,730. 

Monroe,  in  Missouri,  a  N.E.  co;  area,  about  644  sq.  m. 
Rivers.  Salt  river  and  its  tributaries,  the  North,  South, 
and  Elk  Forks,  and  Long  Branch,  besides  Crooked,  Otter, 
and  Indian  creeks.  Surface,  undulating;  soil,  very 
fertile.  Min.  Coal,  limestone,  and  freestone.  Cup.  Paris. 
Pop.  (1890)  20,790. 

—A  village  of  the  above  co.,  abt.  116  m.  S.W.  of  Palmyra. 

Monroe,  in  North  Carolina,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Union 
co.,  about  15  m.  S.  W.  of  Raleigh.  Pop.  (1897)  1,960. 

Monroe,  iu  Nebraska,  a  post-township  of  Platte  co. 

Monroe,  iu  New  Hampshire,  a  post-township  of  Graf¬ 
ton  co. 

Monroe,  in  New  Jersey,  a  township  of  Gloucester  co. 

— A  township  of  Middlesex  co. — A  village  of  Morris  co., 
about  3  m.  N.E.  of  Morristown. 

Monroe,  in  New  York,  a  N.W.  co.,  bordering  on  Lake 
Ontario.  Area,  about  720  sq.  m.  Rivers.  Genesee  river 
and  Allen’s  and  Sandy  creeks,  besides  numerous  smaller 
streams.  Surface,  diversified  ;  soil;  very  fertile,  produc¬ 
ing  great  quantities  of  wheat.  Min.  Iron,  sandstone, 
aud  gypsum.  Cap.  Rochester. 

Monroe,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  and  township  of 
Orange  co.,  about  50  m.  N.  of  New  York  city. 
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lion  roe',  in  Ohio,  an  E.  by  S.  co.,  adjoining  West  Vir¬ 
ginia;  area,  about  468  sq.m.  Rivers.  Ohio  and  Little 
Muskingum  rivers,  and  Seneca  and  Sunfish  creeks. 
Surface,  hilly ;  soil,  fertile,  producing  the  greatest 
amount  of  tobacco  of  any  county  in  the  State.  Min. 
Coal  and  iron.  Cap.  Woodsfield.  Pop.  (1890)  25,175. 

—A  township  of  Adams  co. — A  township  of  Allen  co. — 
A  township  of  Ashtabula  co. — A  post-village  of  Butler 
co.,  about  12  m.  E.N.E.  of  Hamilton  ;  Monroe  R.R.  sta¬ 
tion  is  1  y„  m.  distant,  on  the  C.,  C.  &  C.  R.R. — A  township 
of  Carroll  co. — A  township  of  Clermont  co. — A  township 
of  Coshocton  co. — A  township  of  Darke  co. — A  township 
of  Guernsey  co. — A  township  of  Harrison  co. — A  town¬ 
ship  of  Henry  co. — A  village  of  Highland  co.,  about  14 
m.  E.  by  N.  of  Hillsborough. — A  township  of  Holmes  co. 
— A  township  of  Knox  co. — A  township  of  Licking  co. 
— A  township  of  Logan  co. — A  township  of  Madison  co. 
— A  township  of  Miami  co. — A  township  of  Muskingum 
co. — A  township  of  Perry  co. — A  township  of  Pickaw  ay 
co. — A  township  of  Preble  co. — A  township  of  Putnam 
co. — A  township  of  Richland  co. 

Monroe,  in  Oregon ,  a  post-village  of  Benton  co.,  about 
17  m.  S.  of  Corvallis,  on  or  near  the  Willamette  river. 

Monroe,  in  Pennsylvania,  an  E.  co.,  adjoining  New'  Jer¬ 
sey;  area,  about  625  sq.  m.  Rivers.  Delaw  are  and  Lehigh 
rivers,  and  several  less  important  streams.  Surface, 
diversified;  soil,  in  some  parts  fei tile.  Min.  Limestone 
and  slate.  Cap.  Stroudsburg.  Pop.  (1890)  20,111. 

• — A  township  of  Armstrong  co. 

—A  tow'nship  of  Bedfoid  co. 

— A  village  of  Bucks  co. 

• — A  station  in  Butler  co.,  on  the  W.  Penna.  R.  R.,  Butler 
extension. 

— A  post-township  of  Clarion  co. 

—A  village  and  township  of  Cumberland  co.,  about  5  m. 
S.E.  of  Carlisle. 

— A  village  of  Fayette  co.,  about  180  m.  W.  by  S.  of  Har¬ 
risburg. 

— A  township  of  Juniata  co. 

— A  township  of  Snyder  co. 

— A  township  of  Wyoming  co. 

—A  village  of  Wyoming  co.,  in  Monroe  township,  about 
20  m.  W.  of  Scranton ;  has  flouring  and  lumber  niills. 

Monroe,  in  Tennessee,  a  S.E.  co.,  adjoining  North  Caro¬ 
lina;  area,  about  580  sq.m.  Rivers.  Tellico  and  Little 
Tennessee  rivers.  Surface,  much  diversified,  the  Alle¬ 
gheny  Mountains  forming  the  S.E.  boundary ;  soil,  gen¬ 
erally  fertile.  Cap.  Madisonville.  Pop.  (1890)  15,329. 

— A  post-village  (former  cap.)  of  Overton  co.,  about  106 
m.  E.  by  N.  of  Nashville. 

Monroe,  in  Virginia,  a  village  of  Southampton  co., 
about  45  m.  W.  S.W.  of  Norfolk. 

Monroe,  in  Wisconsin,  a  S.W.  co. ;  area,  about  900 sq.  m. 
Rivers.  La  Crosse,  Lemon wier,  and  Kickapoo  rivers.  Sur¬ 
face,  diversified;  soil,  fertile.  Cap.  Sparta.  Pop.  (1895) 
26,350. 

— A  city,  cap.  of  Greeu  co.,  on  the  111.  Cent,  and  the  C.,  M . 
&  St.  P.  R.Rs.,  34  m.  W.  of  Janesville.  Pop. (1895)  3,843 

Monroe,  in  West  Virginia,  a  S.E.  co.,  adjoining  Virginia; 
area,  about  460  sq.  m.  Rivers.  Kanawha  and  Greenbrier. 
Surface,  much  diversified,  the  main  range  of  the  Alle¬ 
ghenies  forming  its  S.E.  border;  soil,  fertile.  Min.  Coal 
in  large  deposits.  Cap.  Union.  Pop.  (1890)  12,429. 

Monroe,  Tortress,  in  Virginia.  See  Fortress 
Monroe. 

Monroe  Center,  in  Maine,  a  post-village  of  Waldo  co., 
about  45  m.  E.N.E.  of  Augusta. 

Monroe  Center,  in  Ohio,  a  post-vill.  of  Ashtabula  co. 

Monroeton  (mon-ro'ton),  in  North  Carolina,  a  post-vill. 
of  Rockingham  co.,  about  16  m.  N.  of  Greensborough. 

Monroe'ton.  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village  of  Brad¬ 
ford  co.,  about  130  m.  N.  of  Harrisburg. 

Monroe'ville,  in  Alabama,  a  post-village  of  Monroe 
co.,  about  10  m.  E.  of  Claiborne. 

Monroe'ville,  in  California,  a  town  of  Colusa  co. 

— A  vill.  of  Mono  co.,  abt.  25  m.  W.  S.W.  of  Aurora,  Nev. 

Monroe'ville.  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Huron  co., 
about  16  m.  S.  of  Sandusky.  Pop.  (1897)  2,175. 

— A  vill.  of  Jefferson  co.,  abt.  24  m.  N.W.  of  Steubenville. 

— A  village  of  Summit  co.,  abt.  130  m.  N.E.  of  Columbus. 

Monroe  VI  orks,  in  New  York,  a  village  of  Orange  co., 
about  52  m.  N.  of  New  York  city. 

Mon'rolite,  n.  (Min.)  A  variety  of  kyanite,  from 
Monroe,  Orange  co.,  N.  Y. 

Monro' via,  in  Indiana,  a  post-village  of  Morgan  co., 
abt.  25  m.  S.W.  of  Indianapolis. 

Monro' via,  in  Kansas,  a  post-village  of  Atchison  co., 
abt.  13  m.  W.  by  S.  of  Atchison. 

Monro'via,  in  Maryland,  a  post-village  of  Frederick 
co.,  abt.  50  m.  W.  of  Baltimore. 

Mons,  a  town  of  Belgium,  cap.  of  the  prov.  of  Hainault, 
on  the  Trouille,  35  m.  S.W.  of  Brussels.  It  has  5  gates, 
and  is  protected  by  the  fortress  “  Chateau- Lieu,”  access 
to  which  is  rendered  difficult,  owing  to  two  lakes  on  the 
E.  which  command  facilities  for  inundating  the  adjacent 
country.  Its  principal  architectural  ornament  is  the 
cathedral  of  St.  Waudru,  a  splendid  Gothic  edifice. 
Manuf.  Woollen  and  cotton  goods,  linen,  lace,  cutlery, 
fire-arms,  musical  instruments,  Ac. ;  also,  iron  foundries. 
In  the  vicinity  are  extensive  coal-mines,  which  employ 
26,000  workmen.  A  large  trade  is  carried  on  in  coal, 
flax,  hemp,  horses  and  cattle.  Pop.  23,128. 

Moiiseigneur,  (mong-sdn'yur,)  n.;  pi.  Messeigneurs, 
(mes-satryur.)  [Fr.  mon,  my,  and  seigneur,  lord.]  My 
lord;  your  highness ;  your  grace: — a  title  of  courtesy  in 
France,  which  was  prefixed  to  the  titles  of  dukes  and 
peers,  archbishops,  bishops,  and  some  other  exalted  per¬ 
sonages,  and  used  in  addressing  them.  Monseigneur 
simply,  before  the  Revolution,  was  the  title  given  to  the 
dauphin.  This  title  is  now  only  given,  in  speaking  and 
writing,  to  bishops  and  archbishops. 


Monselico,  (mon-sai-le'chai,)  a  town  of  N.  Italy,  prov. 
ot  Padua,  13  m.  S.W.  of  Padua.  Manuf.  Woollen  and 
linen  goods.  Pop.  5,500. 

Monsieur,  (mo-ser1 ',)  n. ;  pi.  Messieurs,  (mes-ser'.)  fir. 
mon,  my,  and  sieur,  abreviated  from  seigneur,  sir,  master, 
lord  ;  from  Lat.  senior.  See  Senior.]  My  lord,  master, 
or  sir;  —  the  common  title  of  courtesy  and  respect  in 
France,  corresponding  to  the  English  Mr.,  German  Herr, 
Dutch  Heer,  Ital.  Signor,  and  Spanish  Senirr.  It  is  also 
employed  specifically  in  addressing  the  princes  of  the 
French  blood-royal. — In  general,  a  frenchman; — some¬ 
times  used  in  a  sense  of  ridicule. 

“  a  Frenchman,  his  companion  : 

An  eminent  monsieur."  —  Shake. 

Monson,  in  Maine,  a  post-township  of  Piscataquis 
co. 

Moil 'soil,  in  Massachusetts,  a  post-village  and  township 
of  Hampden  county,  about  20  miles  east  of  Spring- 
field. 

Monsoon',  n.  [Fr.  monson;  Ar.  mausim,  a  season.] 
(Meteorol.)  A  periodical  wind  of  the  Indian  Ocean. 
From  a  very  early  period,  these  winds  have  attracted 
the  attention  of  the  navigator,  as,  by  taking  advantage 
of  their  regular  blowing,  a  quick  and  easy  journey  can 
be  depended  upon.  Monsoons  blow  with  the  greatest 
force  and  with  most  regularity  between  the  east  coast 
of  Africa  and  Hindustan.  A  N.E.  wind  blows  over  this 
part  of  the  ocean  when  the  sun  is  in  the  southern  hem¬ 
isphere,  and  a  S.W.  when  it  is  in  the  northern  hemis¬ 
phere.  When  the  sun  crosses  the  equator,  the  winds  are 
variable,  and  gales,  hurricanes,  calms,  and  thunder¬ 
storms  occur.  The  N.E.  monsoon  blows  from  Novem¬ 
ber  to  March,  while  the  S.W.  monsoon,  which  does  not 
extend  south  of  the  equator,  blows  from  the  end  of  April 
to  the  beginning  of  October.  It  is  difficult  to  account 
for  these  periodical  winds.  They  appear  to  be  a  modifi¬ 
cation  of  the  trade-winds,  produced  by  the  peculiar  form 
of  the  countries  lying  within  and  around  t  he  IndianOcean. 

Mon'ster,  n.  [Fr.  monstre ;  Lat.  monstrum,  from  moneo. 
to  remind,  to  admonish,  to  warn.  See  Monitor  ]  Any¬ 
thing  extraordinary  or  supernatural ;  any  unnatural 
production;  a  prodigy;  an  enormity;  something  out 
of  the  common  order  of  nature. 

“  There ’s  no  such  thing  in  nature;  and  you  ’ll  draw 
A  faultless  monster,  which  the  world  ne’er  saw."— Sheffield. 


— Anything  large  beyond  usual  character  or  dimensions. 

(Physiol.)  An  animal  in  which  one  or  more  parts 
of  the  body  present  some  congenital  malformation. 
This  is  sometimes  apparent  externally,  and  then  must 
amount  to  something  exceeding  any  ordinary  deform¬ 
ity  ;  or  it  may  be  confined  to  internal  organs.  Butfon, 
Blumenbach,  and  Meckle  have  treated  on  monstrosity, 
classifying  its  modifications  under  three  beads:  the 
first  including  cases  in  which  parts  of  the  body  are  in¬ 
creased  in  number ;  the  second  those  where  certain 
organs  are  deficient;  and  the  third  including  cases  in 
which  size,  situation,  and  structure  are  concerned. 
Other  writers,  such  as  Geoffroy  St.  Hilaire  (Histoire  ties 
Anomalies ),  have  adopted  more  comprehensive  arrange¬ 
ments,  arising,  however,  out  of  the  general  subdivision 
of  monsters  into  simple  and  compound,  —  the  former  in¬ 
cluding  all  cases  in  which  the  elements  of  a  single  in¬ 
dividual  only  are  concerned,  the  latter  those  in  which 
the  constituent  parts  of  two  or  more  individuals  are 
united.  Simple  monsters  have  again  been  distributed 
into  three  classes,  —  the  first  including  such  varieties 
of  malformation  as  chiefly  affect  one  organ  or  system 
of  organs,  without  materially  interfering  with  any  vital 
function.  These  anomalies  are  extremely  numerous, 
and  have  been  further  subdivided  into  cases  where  size, 
form,  or  structure  is  affected,  and  those  in  which  the 
malformation  affects  the  arrangement,  connection,  or 
number  of  parts.  The  second  class  in  this  arrangement 
includes  cases  of  extensive  malformation,  attended  by 


great  deformity  and  by  disturbance  of  vital  functions. 
The  third  class  is  limited  to  malformations  of  the  organs 
of  generation,  including  among  others  the  various  cases 
miscalled  hermaphrodites. 

Monstrel'et,  Enguerrand  de,  a  French  chronicler  of 
the  15th  cent.,  born  about  1390,  and  died  in  1453.  He 
was  provost  of  Cambray,  and  bailiff  of  Walincourt,  and 
wrote  a  Chronicle,  of  Events,  from  the  year  1400  to  1453, 
the  year  in  which  he  died.  An  English  translation  of 
this  Chronicle  was  published  in  1810. 

Mon'stranee.w.  [From  Lat. 
monstro,  to  show.]  (Eccl.)  In 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
a  transparent  box,  or  pyx,  in 
which  the  consecrated  wafer 
is  carried  in  solemn  proces¬ 
sions,  and  exposed  upon  the 
altar.  It  is  also  called  osten¬ 
sory.  (Fig.1841.) 

Monstros'ity ,  n.  ( Fr.  mon- 
struosite  ;  L.  Lat.  monstrosi- 
tas.]  State  or  quality  of  be¬ 
ing  monstrous,  or  out  of  the 
common  order  of  nature. 

We  read  of  monstrous  births  ; 
but  we  often  see  a  greater  mon - 
strosity  in  education.” — South. 

— That  which  is  monstrous ;  an 
unnatural  or  abnormal  pro¬ 
duction. 

Mon'strous,  a.  [Fr.  mon- 
strueux ;  Lat.  monstrosus.] 

Abnormal  or  unnatural  in 


Fig.  1841. — MONSTRANCE. 

form;  having  the  appearance  or  qualities  of  a  monster; 
out  of  the  ordinary  course  of  nature;  deviating  strangely 
out  of  the  natural  form;  as,  a  monstrous  production.— 


—  Very  wonderful  or  marvellous;  huge;  prodigious; 
enormous;  as,  a  monstrous  height. 

— Disgusting  or  hateful  to  the  sight  or  other  senses ; 
shocking;  revolting;  horrible;  dreadful;  as,  a  mon¬ 
strous  crime. 

— Prolific  in  monsters;  as,  “  the  monstrous  world.”  Milton. 

—adv.  Excessively;  exceedingly;  very  much;  as,  she 
was  a  monstrous  fat  woman.  (Used  colloquially.) 

Moin'strously ,  adv.  In  a  manner  out  of  the  common 
order  of  nature ;  in  a  monstrous  or  revolting  manner ; 
shockingly;  dreadfully;  horribly. — To  a  great  or  extrav¬ 
agant  degree ;  enormously ;  vastly. 

Mon'strousness.  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  mon¬ 
strous. — Irregular  behavior;  enormity  of  conduct. 

Moil  sum  Itiver,  in  Maine,  enters  Kennebunk  River 
in  York  co. 

Montagnac,  (mom-tan' yak.)  a  town  of  France,  dept,  of 
Ilerault,  20  m.  W.S.W.  of  Montpellier;  pop.  4,000. 

Mmitagnaiia.  (mon-tan-ya'na,)  a  town  of  N.  Italy, 
prov.  of  Padua.  32  m.  S.W.  of  Padua.  It  is  protected 
by  walls,  and  has  a  fine  cathedral  and  palace.  Its  chief 
trade  is  in  silk,  wool,  hemp,  and  cotton.  Pop.  8,500. 

Montagnards,  or  “The  Mountain,"  ( mon-tan - 
yah',)  n.  pi.  (Hist.)  The  Extreme  or  Red  Republican 
party  in  the  French  Revolution,  —  so  named  from  the 
higher  benches  in  the  hall  of  the  National  Assembly,  on 
wh;ch  they  took  their  places  in  1791.  Under  the  leader¬ 
ship  of  Robespierre,  Danton,  Marat,  Ac.,  they  opposed 
the  Girondists  (q.  v.),  and  inaugurated  the  Reign  of 
Terror(q.  t>.),  but  at  length  suffered  on  the  guillotine.  An 
attempt  to  form  another  Mountain  party  during  the 
revolution  of  1848  proved  a  failure. — See  Jacobins. 

lloii'tagu.  Lady  Mary  Wortley,  an  English  lady,  dis¬ 
tinguished  for  her  literary  attainments,  was  the  eldest 
daughter  of  Evelyn,  duke  of  Kingston,  and  B.  abt.  1690, 
at  Thoresby.  Nottinghamshire.  In  1712  she  married 
Edward  Wortley  Montagu,  whom  she  accompanied  in 
1716  on  his  embassy  to  Constantinople,  from  which  place 
she  wrote  Letters  to  Pope,  Addison,  and  other  eminent 
literati  of  the  time,  which  are  very  interesting,  and  con¬ 
tain  many  curious  facts  respecting  the  manners  of  the 
Turks.  She  also  first  introduced  the  practice  of  inocula¬ 
tion  into  her  native  country.  She  closed  a  life  marked 
by  a  great  variety  of  adventures  in  1762.  Her  collected 
Works  have  been  published  in  6  vols. ;  and  her  Letters 
certainly  place  her  at  the  head  of  female  epistolary 
writers  in  Great  Britain. 

llmi'tagne.  (mon'ta-gu.,)  an  island  in  the  N.  Pacific 
Ocean,  between  Lat.  59°  50'  N.,  Lon.  147°  and  148°  W. 
Ext.  50  m.  long,  and  8  m.  in  breadth. 

Mon'tague.  in  Alaska,  an  island  in  Prince  William’s 
Sound ;  Lat.  60°  N.,  Lon.  146°  50'  W. ;  area.  abt.  400  sq.  m. 

Mon'tague,  in  Massachusetts,  a  post- village  and  town¬ 
ship  of  Franklin  county,  about  30  miles  north  of 
Springfield. 

Muu '(ague,  in  New  Jersey,  a  post-township  of  Sussex 

co. 

Mon  tague,  in  Texas,  a  N.E.  county,  adjoining  Indian 
Territory;  area,  about  800  sq.m.  Rivers.  Red  River, 
West  Fork  of  Trinity  River,  and  some  smaller  streams. 
Surface,  generally  level  ;  soil,  not  very  fertile.  Cap. 
Mon  tague. 

— A  post-village,  cap.  of  the  above  co.,  abt.  100  ill.  W.  of 
Bonham. 

Montague.  in  Virginia,  a  post-village  of  Essex  co., 
abt.  54  m.  E.N.E.  of  Richmond. 

Montague  Canal,  in  Massachusetts,  a  village  of 
Franklin  co.,  abt.  85  m.  W.  by  N.  of  Boston. 

Montaigne.  Michel, (mon' tain,)  Seigneur  de,  a  French 
essayist,  born  of  a  noble  family  at  the  chateau  of  Mon¬ 
taigne,  in  Perigord,  1533.  He  was  taught  Latin  from 
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his  cradle,  and  till  he  was  six  years  of  age  was  not  per¬ 
mitted  to  hear  any  other  language.  He  was  then 
sent  to  the  college  of  Guienne,  at  Bordeaux,  where  he 
remained  seven  years,  having  in  that  time  gone  through 
the  whole  college  course.  In  1554,  he  was  appointed  a 
judge  in  the  parliament  of  Bordeaux,  and  about  that 
time  he  gained  the  esteem  of  the  chancellor  L’HSspital, 
and  the  warm  friendship  of  Etienne  Bo6tie,  a  fellow- 
judge.  In  1569,  he  married,  more  to  please  custom  and 
his  friends,  he  says,  than  himself.  He  had  several  chil¬ 
dren,  who  died  in  infancy,  and  one  daughter  Leonora, 
who  survived  him.  During  the  civil  wars  which  deso-  j 
lated  his  country,  he  lived  in  retirement  on  his  own 
estate,  profoundly  afflicted  by  the  general  suffering,  and 
especially  by  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew.  In 
1580-81,  he  travelled  in  Germany,  Switzerland,  and  Italy, 
visited  Rome,  and  was  presented  to  the  Pope.  While 
at  Venice,  he  was  elected  mayor  of  Bordeaux;  and  he 
held  that  office  four  years.  The  pestilence  and  the  war 
of  the  League  drove  him  from  his  chateau  in  1586;  and 
he  did  not  return  for  two  years.  It  was  during 
this  period  that  his  friendship  with  Marie  de  Gournay 
begau.  She  was  attracted  to  him  by  his  writings,  and 
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visited  him  at  Paris  with  her  mother.  A  mutual  at¬ 
tachment  was  the  result,  and  M.  called  her  his  adopted 
daughter.  The  high  esteem  in  which  SI.  was  held  is 
shown  particularly  in  his  being  chosen,  when  at  Blois, 
in  1588,  to  negotiate  an  arrangement  between  Henry 
of  Navarre  and  the  Duke  of  Guise.  During  the  last  few 
years  of  his  life  he  suffered  from  most  painful  diseases; 
and,  like  his  father,  grandfather,  and  great-grandfather, 
who  all  lived  to  a  great  age,  he  would  have  nothing  to 
do  with  doctors  or  drugs.  He  died  while  mass  was  be¬ 
ing  said  in  his  bedroom,  and  in  the  attitude  of  prayer, 
Sept.  13,  1592.  He  was  buried  at  Bordeaux,  where  his 
wife  and  daughter  erected  a  monument  to  his  memory. 
Montaigne’s  Essays  rank  among  the  few  great  books  of 
the  world.  Pervaded  by  a  philosophical  scepticism, 
which  they,  more  than  any  book,  contributed  to  popu¬ 
larize  in  France;  distinguished  especially  for  their  mas¬ 
culine  good  sense,  abundance  of  learning,  knowledge  of 
man  and  the  world,  clearness  and  simplicity  of  style, 
and  complete  sincerity,  they  were  not  long  in  winning 
the  place  in  literature  which  they  still  hold.  They  have 
been  translated  into  almost  all  languages,  aud  have 
passed  through  about  eighty  editions  in  Europe.  The 
subjects  of  the  Essays  are  immensely  various ;  and 
everything  is  discussed  in  the  freest  manner.  M.  thinks 
aloud  in  them,  and  has  no  reserve.  Occasionally  the 
freedom  passes  into  grossness ;  but  there  is  no  evil  in¬ 
tention  in  it.  It  is  more  symptomatic  of  the  manner  of 
his  age  than  of  moral  fault  in  the  author.  The  book 
was  at  one  time  called  the  breviary  of  freethinkers ; 
and  it  is  still,  from  some  of  its  characteristics,  chiefly 
read  by  men  —  wits,  courtiers,  soldiers,  and  philosophic 
thinkers,  men  of  the  world.  It  is  the  only  book  we 
know  to  have  been  in  Shakspeare’s  library,  the  copy  of 
Florio’s  translation  with  Shakspeare’s  autograph  being 
still  extant.  SI.  began  writing  the  Essays  in  1572.  The 
first  edition  appeared  in  1588;  and  a  tliird,  under  the 
care  of  Mademoiselle  de  Gournay,  in  1595.  The  English 
translation  by  Cotton  was  published  early  in  the  18th 
century. 

Mont  Al'lmn,  in  Mississippi,  a  village  of  Warren  co., 
abt.  8  m.  E.  of  Vicksburg. 

Montalegre,  (mon-ta-la-gra',)  a  town  of  Brazil,  on  the 
Amazons,  abt.  100  m.  W.  of  Almeirim. 

Montalembert,  Charlks-Forbes  de  Trton,  Comte  de, 
(mon-tal'em-bair,)  b.  in  London,  1810,  was  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  writers  aud  brilliant  orators  of  modern 
France,  descended  of  an  old  family  of  Poitou.  Having  ac¬ 
quired  his  education  at  the  University  of  Paris,  early  in 
life  he  distinguished  himself  as  an  advocate  of  Catholi¬ 
cism,  and  was  connected  with  LamennaisandLacordaire 
in  giving  expression  to  his  views,  by  the  establishment  of 
schools  and  journals.  His  opposition  to  the  government 
of  the  day  led  to  his  citation  before  the  Tribunal  of  Jus¬ 
tice,  upon  which,  having  just  succeeded  to  his  hereditary 
honors  by  the  death  of  his  father,  he  declined  to  appear, 
claiming  his  right  as  a  peer  to  be  tried  by  the  Upper 
Chamber.  His  defence  on  that  occasion  was  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  his  after-celebrity.  In  1836,  he  gave  to 
the  world  his  Lift  of  Elizabeth  of  Hungary,  a  work  that 
obtained  great  popularity.  In  1840,  having  attained  the 
prescribed  age  of  30  years,  he  took  his  seat  in  the  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Peers,  and  soon  made  himself  conspicuous  by  bis 
remarkable  oratorical  powers,  and  in  1832  delivered  his 
3  celebrated  speeches  on  the  liberty  of  the  Church,  and 
of  the  monastic  orders,  and  on  the  freedom  of  education. 
On  the  formation  of  the  Republic  in  1848,  Montalembert 
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was  elected  a  member  of  the  Constituent  Assembly,  op¬ 
posed  the  continuance  of  the  state  of  siege,  and  the  re¬ 
turn  of  Louis  Napoleon  ;  he,  however,  subsequently  ap¬ 
proved  of  the  President’s  measures,  especially  the  occu¬ 
pation  of  Rome;  aud  after  the  coup  d'etat,  declined  a 
Beat  in  the  Consultative  Commission,  but  accepted  one 
in  the  council  of  the  Corps  Legislatif.  In  1857,  on  los¬ 
ing  his  seat,  he  retired  into  private  life,  though,  as  a 
political  writer  in  the  public  journals,  he  made  himself 
so  conspicuous,  that  he  was  summoned  before  the  Cor¬ 
rectional  Police  for  one  of  his  articles,  and,  after  a  trial 
that  attracted  unusual  attention,  was  fined  3,000  francs, 
and  committed  to  custody  for  six  months.  His  best  works, ! 
after  the  above-named,  are  the  Catholic  Interests  in  the. 

1  Of/i  Century,  and  the  Political  Future  of  England,  both  l 
of  which  have  been  translated  into  English.  M.  was , 
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the  principal  leader  of  the  Liberal  Roman  Catholic  party. 
Both  as  a  writer  and  a  speaker  he  showed  himself  one 
of  the  first  men  in  Europe;  and  by  his  eminence  and 
his  great  interests  in  literature  and  education,  he  was 
among  the  leaders  of  the  French  Academy,  of  which  he 
was  elected  a  member  in  1852.  The  photograph  from 
which  our  portrait  is  copied,  although  it  represents  SI. 
as  a  young  man,  is  dated  1848,  and  is  the  last  that  was 
ever  taken.  D.  1870. 

Nonta'na,  in  Colorado,  a  village  of  Arapahoe  co., 
abt.  8  m.  N.  by  E.  of  Denver. 

Montana,  or  Montano,  in  Iowa,  a  towD  of  Boon 
co.,  about  30  m.  N.W.  of  Des  Moines. 

Montana'ro,  a  town  of  Italy,  prov.  of  Turin,  15  m. 
N.  E.  of  Turin.  Pop.  4,500. 

Monta'na,  a  Western  State,  bounded  N.  by  the  ter¬ 
ritories  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  S.  by  Wyoming  and 
Idaho,  and  W.  by  Idaho.  Its  northern  limit  is  49°  N. 
lat. ;  its  eastern,  104°  W.  Ion.;  its  southern  is  defined 
principally  by  the  45°  of  N.  lat. ;  and  its  western  line 
for  the  most  part  follows  the  crest  of  the  Bitter  Root 
mountains  and  the  main  chain  of  the  Rocky  mountains. 
SI.  was  organized  by  an  act  of  Congress  in  1864,  and  by 
act  of  Feb.  17,  1873,  a  tract  of  about  2,000  sq.  m.  pre¬ 
viously  belonging  to  Dakota,  was  annexed  to  it.  SI.  was 
admitted  to  organization  asa  State  in  the  Federal  Union, 
under  an  act  of  Congress,  signed  by  Pres.  Cleveland, 
Feb.  22,  1889,  declared  a  State,  by  proclamation  of  Pres. 
Harrison ,  Nov.  8,  1889,  a.,  145,776  sq.  m.  SI.  consists  of  a 
series  of"  basins,  five  in  number  ;  four  of  them  lying  on 
the  E.  side  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  one  on  the  W. 
These  basins  are,  for  the  most  part,  subdivided  into  a 
number  of  valleys  by  spurs  jutting  down  from  the 
main  chain  of  the  “  Rockies.”  These  offshoots  are  often 
of  great  elevation,  frequently  exceeding  that  of  the 
parent  chain;  but  there  are  numerous  passes  between 
them,  connecting  the  valleys  with  each  other  by  low 
gaps,  which  are  open  at  all  seasons  of  the  year.  The 
basin  W.  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  in  the  N.W.  corner 
of  the  Territory,  is  drained  by  the  Flathead  and  Mis¬ 
soula  rivers  aud  their  branches,  the  last-mentioned 
being  the  outlet  of  the  lake  of  the  same  name.  This 
lake  is  surrounded  by  a  beautiful  country,  a  portion 
of  which  is  valuable  for  agricultural  purposes.  From 
this  sheet  of  water  there  extends  S.  along  the  base  of 
the  mountains  to  Pend  d’Oreilles  Mission,  a  distance 
of  over  50  m.,  a  well-wooded,  gently  rolling  country, 
clothed  with  a  good  growth  of  grass,  a  large  proportion 
being  excellent  farming  land;  then  crossing  a  range 
of  hills  to  the  S.,  the  Jocko  Valley  is  entered,  which, 
though  small,  in  beauty  and  fertility  is  unsurpassed. 
Here  is  located  the  reserve  of  the  Pend  d’Oreilles 
Indians.  From  this  point  crossing,  by  an  easy  pass,  the 
lofty  mountain-spur  running  down  from  the  main  chain 
between  the  Jocko  and  Hell-gate  rivers,  the  valley  of 
the  latter  is  reached,  which  is  25  m.  long,  with  an 
average  breadth  of  6  m.  This  tract  is  nearly  all  excel¬ 
lent  farming  land,  with  a  good  coating  of  bunch-grass, 
and  a  large  proportion  of  it  covered  with  valuable  pine 
timber.  The  Bitter  Root  Valley,  also  fertile,  extends 
S.60  m  ,  with  an  average  breadth  of  7  or  8.  This  valley, 
with  that  of  Hell-gate,  contains  many  settlers,  whose 
number  is  rapidly  increasing.  These  valleys  are  bounded 
on  the  W.  by  the  Bitter  Root  Mountains,  covering  an 
extent  of  country  75  m.  wide,  reaching  to  the  valley  of 
Snake  River  in  Idaho,  and  200  m.  in  length.  This 
region  is  very  lofty,  snow  lying  on  many  of  the  peaks 
the  entire  year.  In  this  tract  of  country  the  mineral 
wealth  is  believed  to  be  very  great.  Big  Blackfoot 
River  runs  through  a  cafion  for  15  m.  above  its  mouth, 
where  it  opens  into  a  large  and  picturesque  valley,  well 
timbered  and  watered,  and  betokening  a  good  grazing 
region.  Ascending  Hell-gate  cafion  40  m.,  we  emerge 
into  the  rolling  grassy  hills,  which  reach  12  m.,  to  the 
Valley  of  Flint  Creek,  a  locality  well  adapted  to  grass 
and  the  cereals.  Deer  Lodge  Valley  is  also  available  for 
agricultural  purposes;  for,  though  possessing  within  it¬ 
self  but  a  sparse  growth  of  wood,  yet  the  surrounding 
mountains  are  well  timbered.  Its  natural  advantages 
for  grazing  and  stock-raising  are,  taken  on  the  whole, 
unsurpassed.  This  valley  is  35  m.  long,  averages  10  m. 
in  width,  and  is  drained  by  the  Deer  Lodge  River  and 
its  affluents ;  but  at  the  lower  end  its  name  becomes 
changed  to  that  of  Hell-gate  River,  its  course  being 
from  N.  to  N.W.  The  north-western  basin  contains  8 
principal  valleys,  viz. :  those  of  the  Flat-head  Lake,  Mis¬ 
sion,  Jocko,  Hell-gate,  Bitter  Root,  Big  Blackfoot,  Flint 
Creek,  and  Deer  Lodge,  besides  mauy  other  smaller  ones 
of  great  beauty  and  fertility.  The  watershed  of  this 
basin  trends  toward  the  N.W.,  and  is  250  m.  long, 
having  an  average  width  of  75  m.  It  forms  the  best 
timbered  section  of  the  country,  owing,  probably,  to 
the  moist  warm  winds  blowing  from  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
and  generating  a  luxuriant  vegetation.  The  N.E.  basin 
extends  from  the  Rocky  Mountains  to  the  E.  frontier 
of  the  Territory,  along  its  N.  extremity,  a  distance  of 
nearly  600  m.  by  150.  The  E.  portion  of  this  vast  region 
is  composed  of  clay  table-lands,  or  “mauvaises  terres;” 
but  there  is,  nevertheless,  a  large  area  of  cultivable 
land  along  the  river-courses.  There  are  several  moun¬ 
tain-spurs  here,  and  occasional  peaks,  among  which 
may  be  mentioned  the  Bear’s  Paw,  Little  Rocky  Moun¬ 
tains,  and  Three  Buttes.  The  basin  is  drained  in  the 
direction  of  the  E.  by  the  Milk,  Marias.  Teton,  Sun,  and 
Dearborn  rivers,  the  first  three  emptying  into  the  Mis¬ 
souri  below  Fort  Benton,  and  the  last  two  a  short  dis¬ 
tance  above  the  Great  Falls.  The  W.  portion  of  this 
basin  is  but  little  broken  by  mountains.  The  greater 
part  of  these  lands  may  be  made  productive  by  a  well-  j 
directed  system  of  irrigation,  which  the  abundant  water- 1 
supply  renders  comparatively  easy.  The  want  of  timber  | 


may  be  redeemed  to  a  great  extent  by  coal,  of  which 
there  are  large  deposits.  The  VV.  central  basin  is  drained 
to  the  E.  by  the  Jefferson  Fork  of  the  Missouri,  and  its 
tributaries,  of  which  the  principal  are  the  Big  Hole  aud 
Beaver-head  rivers.  Rattlesnake  Creek  flows  from  the 
N.W.,  and  a  few  m.  further  west,  Williams’  Creek  takes 
a  like  direction.  Horse  Prairie  Creek,  which  forms  the 
headwaters  of  the  Beaver-head,  Red  Rock  Creek,  Black¬ 
tailed  Creek,  and  Stray  Water  River,  also  drain  this 
basin,  which  lies  in  the  shape  of  a  spread  fan,  being  150 
m.  wide  by  100  long.  The  K.  central  basin  is  drained  by 
the  Missouri  River  below  the  Three  Forks,  and  above 
them  by  the  Jefferson  Fork,  into  which  empty  the  N. 
Boulder  Creek,  S.  Boulder  Creek,  and  Williams’  Creek. 
This  basin  contains  a  large  area  of  arable  land,  with  a 
climate  fully  equal  to  that  of  Utah.  Its  dimensions  are 
150  m.  in  length,  from  N.  to  S.,  by  80  m.  E.  and  W.,and 
it  contains  5  principal  valleys,  viz. :  those  of  the  Jeffer¬ 
son,  of  the  Three  Forks,  of  N.  Boulder,  of  the  lower 
part  of  the  Jefferson,  of  the  Madison,  and  of  the  Gal¬ 
latin.  It  comprises  even  a  greater  extent  of  farming 
lands  than  the  basin  of  the  Beaver  head  and  affluents. 
Next,  and  last,  is  the  basin  of  the  Yellowstone  aud  its 
branches.  This  flows  towards  the  E.,  and  is  400  miles 
long,  by  150  wide.  In  climate  and  productive  capacity, 
this  valley  forms  a  medium  between  the  valleys  of 
the  mountains  and  prairies  of  the  Western  States; 
corn,  beans,  and  pumpkins  thrive  here,  and  attain 
considerable  size.  This  basin  contains  7  principal 
valleys,  namely:  The  main  valley  of  the  Yellowstone, 
of  Shields’  River,  of  the  Rose-bud,  of  Clark’s  and 
Pryor’s  Forks,  and  of  the  Bighorn  River,  besides  numer¬ 
ous  smaller  ones.  The  Yellowstone  River  is  navigable 
for  steamers  of  light  draught  nearly  to  the  W.  edge  of 
the  basin,  or  almost  to  the  centre  of  the  territory. — 
Climate.  The  climate  of  M.  in  the  mountainous  districts 
is  as  cold  as  that  of  the  New  England  States.  Snow 
generally  falls  to  a  great  depth,  so  that  communication 
in  the  higher  regions  is  somewhat  irregular  and  uncer¬ 
tain  during  the  winter.  In  the  valleys,  where  the  alti¬ 
tude  is  less,  the  temperature  is  milder.  In  Deer  Lodge 
aud  Gallatin  and  Madison  valleys,  farm-stock  continues 
in  good  condition  throughout  the  year,  without  fodder 
or  grain,  the  grass  being  in  sufficient  abundance  nearly 
all  the  time.  SI.  is  a  remarkably  healthy  country,  there 
seeming  to  be  no  peculiar  diseases  ascribable  to  climatic 
influence. —  Geol.  It  is  impossible  at  present  to  more 
than  generally  outline  the  main  geological  features  of 
this  Territory.  The  want  of  a  thorough  scientific  in¬ 
vestigation  of  its  mineral  resources  is  just  beginning  to 
be  felt.  Drift  and  alluvium,  spread  over  a  wide  expanse 
of  low,  rolling  hills,  terraces,  and  prairie,  unbroken  by 
other  than  occasional  outcrops  of  sandstone,  make  up 
the  majority  of  the  E.  formations.  Those  of  the  W.,  on 
the  contrary,  prolific  of  metallic  veins  and  placers,  con¬ 
sist  in  the  main  of  granite.  The  waters  and  glaciers, 
have,  likewise,  given  rise  to  very  extensive  gravel  de¬ 
posits,  merging  into  conglomerates  of  greater  or  less  com¬ 
pactness.  In  the  superficial  inequalities  of  the  moun¬ 
tains  are  found  clay  schists  evidently  of  comparatively 
recent  formation.  Gneiss,  mica-schist,  quartzite,  pitch- 
stone,  and  greywacke,  likewise  occur  as  subordinate 
local  peculiarities.  Talcose  and  reddish  silicious  slates, 
slightly  charged  with  copper,  and  syenitic  granite  bear¬ 
ing  gold  are  to  be  found  in  the  mining  regions.  But 
most  prominent  as  an  ore-bearer  —  being,  with  granite, 
almost  universal  —  are  found  large  masses  of  blue,  yel¬ 
low,  and  occasionally  whitish  metamorphic  limestone  of 
a  distinctly  crystalline  structure,  and  highly  magnesian. 
This  rock  occurs  apparently  as  an  intercalation  be¬ 
tween  dikes  of  quartzite  and  the  grand  granitic  sub¬ 
stratum  of  the  country.  It  forms  a  species  of  mineral 
belt,  disconnected,  however,  and  generally  in  each  dis¬ 
trict  of  limited  extent.  M.  is  rich  in  fossils,  and  hence 
the  geologic  age  of  the  various  formations  admits  of  a 
reasonably  easy  determination. — Slin.  Veins  of  gold, 
silver,  lead,  aud  copper,  are  found  largely  distributed 
through  all  the  mountainous  portions  of  the  Territory. 
So  far  as  discovered,  they  usually  come  to  the  surface 
on  the  foot-hills,  and  sides  of  the  valleys  and  caBons  A 
large  portion  of  these  lodes  are  true  veins,  cutting 
through  granite,  syenite,  porphyry,  trap,  gneiss,  mica- 
slate,  hornblende  slate,  talcose  slate,  argillaceous  slates, 
sandstone,  and  limestone.  These  veins  vary  in  thick¬ 
ness  from  a  few  inches  to  50  or  60  ft.  The  gangue,  or 
vein  rock,  or,  as  called  by  the  miners,  quartz,  is  very 
variable  in  character.  In  the  gold-bearing  veins  it  is 
usually  a  whitish  quartz,  more  or  less  ferruginous — . 
often,  indeed,  nearly  all  iron.  In  some  veins  it  resem¬ 
bles  a  stratified  quartzite;  in  others  it  is  syenitic; 
pyrites,  hornblende,  calc-»par,  arsenic,  antimony.copper, 
and  tellurium  are  found  in  these  veinB.  In  the  Bilver 
veins  the  iron  so  rife  in  the  gold  veins  is  usually  re¬ 
placed  by  oxide  of  manganese.  This  mineral  is  sometimes 
so  abundant  a*  to  constitute  the  larger  portion  of  the 
gangue.  The  latter,  in  many  of  the  copper-mines,  is 
usually  quartz,  heavy  spar,  calc-spar,  and  brown  spar 
more  or  less  commingled.  There  seems  to  be  no  marked 
segregation  from  one  another  of  the  gold,  silver,  copper, 
or  coal  bearing  localities,  other  than  that  the  coal  de¬ 
posits  are  found  mainly  in  the  sedimentary  foundations 
of  the  E.  M.  has  been  second  only  to  California  in  the 
production  of  gold.  The  placers  diggings  are  chiefly  on 
the  tributaries  of  the  Hell  Gate,  Big  Blackfoot,  Madison, 
and  Jefferson  rivers,  and  on  the  Missouri  aud  its  tribu¬ 
taries  from  the  junction  of  the  three  forks  to  the  mouth 
of  Smith’s  river,  aud  on  the  base  of  the  Yellowstone. 
The  principal  quartz  mines  are  near  Argenta,  Bannock, 
Helena,  Highland  in  Deer  Lodge  co.,  and  Virginia  City 
Silver  is  chiefly  found  on  Flint  and  Silver  Bow  creeks, 
affluents  of  Hell  Gate  river;  Alder  aud  Ram’s  Horn 
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gulches  of  Stinking  Water  river  ;  Ten  Mile  creek,  near 
Helena ;  and  on  Rattlesnake  creek,  a  tributary  of  Beaver 
Head  river.  Cupper  ores,  or  such  as  carry  a  predomi¬ 
nating  percentage  of  this  metal,  are  found  among  the 
east  foot-hills,  near  the  sources  of  the  Muscle-shell 
liver,  also  west  of  the  range  near  Butte  City.  Clays 
and  sandstones  are  also  found  superimposed  and  under¬ 
lying  the  coal-beds  in  those  places  where  the  local 
pe  uliarities  of  the  surface  have  proved  favorable  to 
sedimentary  and  drift  formations;  that  is,  mainly  in 
the  E.,  and  among  the  foot-hills.  The  number  of  acres 
of  mineral  land  in  ilf.  is  estimated  to  amount  to  9,200,- 
000.  The  product  of  precious  metals,  from  1862  to  1897, 
has  been,  gold,  about  $190,000,000 ;  silver,  $120,000,000. 
Placer  mining  being  practically  exhausted,  a  large  part 
of  the  population  is  now  engaged  in  stock-raising,  for 
which  ilf.  is  better  adapted  than  for  agriculture. — Soil , 
Vug  <  mid  Agric.  The  cultivable  lands  of  ilf.  consist,  gen¬ 
erally,  of  mountain-slopes,  table-lands,  and  rich  alluvial 
bottoms.  As  before  stated,  the  table-lands  require  sys¬ 
tematic  irrigation  to  develop  their  fecundity.  The  soil 
of  the  valleys  is  highly  favorable  to  the  growth  of  cereals 
and  vegetables,  and  extensive  crops  of  the  former  are 
raised  on  well-watered  lands,  averaging  from  50  to  60 
bushels  per  acre.  The  alkaline  soil,  mostly  covered 
with  sage-brush,  has  proved  well  adapted  to  the  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  grain.  There  has  been  much  activity  in  irriga¬ 
tion;  hundreds  of  irrigating  ditches  exist  within  the 
State,  and  the  Federal  government  is  locating  storage 
reservoire  along  the  mountain  chains  for  the  purpose  of 
storing  water  from  the  melting  snows  of  the  spring  for 
irrigating  purposes.  It  is  estimated  that  20,000,000  acres 
may  be  in  this  way  reclaimed.  The  grazing-lands  are 
of  great  extent  and  of  the  best  quality,  the  most  nutri¬ 
tious  herbage  clothing  all  the  valleys,  hills,  and  mount¬ 
ains,  except  on  the  very  highest  ranges.  The  rich  grasses, 
indeed,  are  found  to  fatten  cattle  into  beef  of  even  finer 
quality  than  is  yielded  by  the  grain-fed  stock  of  the 
States.  The  value  of  live-stock  throughout  the  State  in 
1890  was  $21,620,687.  Of  timber,  pine,  fir,  and  cedar  pre¬ 
dominate;  the  cedar  is,  however,  usually  stunted  and 
scrubby,  and  fit  only  for  firewood.  Timber  for  building, 
fencing,  and  fuel,  as  well  as  for  mining  purposes,  is 
found  in  sufficient  plenty,  not  only  to  supply  the  wants 
of  the  settlers,  but  also  to  run  numerous  saw-mills  to 
supply  the  demand  for  lumber,  which  sells  readily  at 
from  $30  to  $50  per  1,000  feet.  Building-stone,  lime- 
stoue,  slate,  brick-day,  roofing-slate,  and  fire-clay,  are 
found  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  The  cereal  crops  for 
the  year  1895  were :  33,975  bushels  of  Indian  corn ;  1,065,- 
223  of  wheat;  2,446,071  of  oats,  with  small  quantities 
of  rye,  barley,  and  buckwheat. — Polit.  Dio  The  State  is 
divided  into  16  counties,  viz.: 

Beaver  Head,  Dawson,  Jefferson,  Missoula, 

Cascade,  Deer  Lodge,  Lewis  and  Clarke,  Park, 

Choteau,  Fergus,  Madison,  Silver  Bow,' 

Custer,  Gallatin,  Meagher,  Yellowstone. 

Cities  and  Towns.  There  are  about  63  urban  settle¬ 
ments;  of  these  the  principal  places  are  Butte,  Helena 
(the  cap.),  Great  Falls, Missoula,  Anaconda, Livingston, 
Bozeman,  Ac .—Iud.  After  mining,  agriculture  forms  the 
leading  industry  of  the  settlers,  ilf.  is  represented  in 
Congress  by  one  representative  and  two  senators.  The 
settlement  of  iff.  dates  from  the  opening  of  the  gold 
mines  in  1861.  Pop.  (1870)  20,595;  (1880)  39,159; 
(1890)  131.769;  (1897)  about  205,000. 

Montan'ic,  a.  [Lit.  montanus,  from  mans,  mortis , 
mountain.]  Pertaining,  or  having  reference  to,  or  con¬ 
sisting  in,  mountains. 

Mon'tanisin,  n.  The  doctrinal  tenets  held  by  the 
Montanists. 

Mon'tanists,  n.  pi.  (Eccl.  Hist.)  A  sect  that  sprung 
up  toward  the  end  of  the  2d  century,  and  were  so  called 
after  their  leader  Montanus,  a  Phrygian.  He  pretended 
to  inspiration,  and  gave  out  that  the  Holy  Ghost  had 
instructed  him  in  several  points  which  had  not  been 
revealed  to  the  apostles.  Two  of  the  most  celebrated 
of  his  followers  were  Maximilla  and  Priscilla,  two 
ladies  of  fortune,  who  were  early  converted  to  his  opin¬ 
ions.  and  pretended  to  prophesy.  Soon  after  he  found 
a  zealous  and  gifted  advocate  in  Tertullian.  The  Mon¬ 
tanists  preached  a  most  rigid  asceticism  ;  they  held  it 
unlawful  to  fly  from  persecution,  condemned  second 
marriage,  and  forbade  forever  communion  to  such  as 
had  been  guilty  of  certain  notorious  offences.  They 
represented  the  millennium  as  being  near  at  hand,  and 
taught  that  Pepuza,  in  Phrygia,  was  to  be  its  centre. 
Hence  they  were  sometimes  called  Pepuzians,  Phry¬ 
gians,  and  Cataphrygians.  They  spread  rapidly  in  Phry¬ 
gia  and  other  parts,  but  were  violently  opposed  by  the 
Alexandrian  school,  and  condemned  by  several  provin¬ 
cial  councils ;  and  they  at  length  disappeared  about  the 
end  of  the  1th  century. 

Moiitaiiis'tic,  Montanis'tical,  a.  Having  refer¬ 
ence,  or  pertaining  to  the  heresy  of  the  Montanists. 
Mon'tanize,  v.  n.  To  follow  the  heretical  tenets  of 
Montanus. 

Mon' taut,  n.  [See  Mount.]  A  term  formerly  used  in 
fencing. 

(Arch.)  An  upright  shaft  in  any  framework. 
Montargis,  (mon-tar' zhe.)  a  town  of  France,  dept,  of 
Loiret,  10  m.  E.N.E.  of  Orleans.  Manuf.  Cloth  and 
leather  ;  also  has  considerable  trade  in  corn,  cattle,  &c. 
Pop.  8,000. 

Montauban,  (mon'tn-ba,)  a  town  of  France,  dept,  of 
Tarn-et-Garonne,  on  the  Tarn.  32  m.  N.  of  Toulouse,  and 
122  E.S.E.  of  Bordeaux.  It  is  well  built,  and  contains 
several  public  squares,  the  most  prominent,  the  Place 
Imperials,  being  adorned  with  a  double  range  of  arcades, 
with  pilasters  of  the  Doric  order.  The  principal  public 
buildings  are,  the  cathedra),  the  town-hall,  and  the  pre¬ 


fecture.  There  is  also  an  elevated  public  walk,  called 
the  Falaise,  which  commands  an  extensive  view.  Its 
celebrated  Protestant  university,  suppressed  in  1629. 
was  re-established  by  Napoleon  I.  in  1810.  Manuf.  Silk 
fabrics,  hosiery,  linen,  serges,  flannels,  earthenware, 
brandy,  &c.  It  has  also  a  considerable  trade,  and  is  a 
large  entrepot  for  grain.  Pop.  25,991.  —  M.  was  founded 
in  1141  by  Count  Alphonse  of  Toulouse,  embraced  the 
Reformation  in  1572,  and  suffered  severely  during  the 
civil  wars  that  ensued,  acquiring  celebrity  as  the  strong¬ 
hold  of  the  Huguenots.  It  was  taken  by  Richelieu  in 
1623,  and  its  fortifications  were  destroyed. 

71  o ii t a ii lv in  Missouri,  a  village  o t  Dent  co.,  abt.  110 
ni.  S.W.  of  St.  Louis. 

Moil  tank'  Point,  in  New  York,  a  promontory  and 
light-liouse  at  the  E.  extremity  of  Long  Island.  It  ex¬ 
hibits  a  fixed  light  161  feet  above  sea-level,  Lat.  41°  4' 
12"  N.,  Lon.  71°  51'  54"  W. 

Mont  Bal'tlo,  a  mountain  of  Italy.  See  Baldo  (Mount). 
Montbelliaril,  (mawnt-bel'le-ar,)  a  town  ot  France, 
dept,  of  Doubs,  40  m.  E.S.E.  of  Besancon.  Manuf. 
Woollen  and  linen  fabrics.  Pop.  6,000. 

Mont  Blanc,  (mawnt-bla',)  the  loftiest  mountain  of 
Europe.  See  Blanc,  (Mont.) 

Mont  blanch',  a  town  of  Spain,  prov.  of  Tarragona; 
pop.  4,300. 

Moutbrison,  (■ mawnt-bre' swang ,)  a  town  of  France, 
cap.  of  the  department  of  the  Loire,  40  miles  S.W .  ol 
Lyons;  pop.  8,000. 

Mont'calm  tie  Saint  Veran.  Louis  Joseph,  Mar¬ 
quis  de,  a  French  general,  b.  at  Candiar,  near  Nimes, 
1712,  entered  the  army  at  an  early  age,  and  signalized 
himself  on  many  occasions,  particularly  that  of  Pia¬ 
cenza,  in  1746.  In  17  56  he  became  marechal  de  camp, 
and  was  appointed  to  command  the  French  army  in 
Canada,  where  he  opposed  Lord  Loudoun,  with  consider¬ 
able  skill  and  success.  He  afterwards  defeated  Aber¬ 
crombie,  his  lordship's  successor ;  but  in  the  battle 
fought  under  the  walls  of  Quebec,  in  1759,  M.  received  a 
mortal  wound,  as  did,  also,  his  opponent,  the  English 
general  Wolfe. 

Mont  calm,  in  Michigan,  a  W.  central  co.  of  the  lower 
peninsula;  area,  abt.  790  sq.  m.  Hirers.  Flat  and  Pine 
rivers,  besides  several  smaller  streams  and  a  number  of 
lakes.  Surface,  nearly  level ;  soil,  very  fertile.  Cap. 
Stanton.  _ 

— A  village  and  township  of  the  above  co.,  abt.  50  m.  N. W  . 
of  Lansing. 

Mont  Cenis.  See  Alps. 

Mont  Cer’vin,  a  mountain  of  the  Alps.  See  Cervix, 

(Mont.) 

Mont  Clair,  in  New  Jersey,  a  post-village  of  Essex  co., 
abt.  6.  in  N.W.  of  Newark. 

Mont-cte-Mairsaii,  (maivnt-de(r)-mar'sa,)  a  town  of 
France,  cap.  of  the  dept,  of  Landes,  64  m.  S.  of  Bordeaux.  ] 
Manuf.  Woollen  goods,  leather,  and  sail-cloth.  It  is  an 
entrepot  for  wine,  brandy,  wool,  and  the  agricultural 
produce  of  the  surrounding  country.  Pop.  6,000. 

Mont  cle  Ptete,  (mon(g)de(r)pe'ai-tay.)  n.  [It.  monte 
di  pieta.]  A  public  benevolent  institution,  existing  in 
Italy,  France,  Spain,  &c.,  and  said  to  have  been  first 
established  at  Perugia  in  the  latter  half  of  the  15th 
century  by  Father  Barnabas  of  Terni,  and  to  have  taken 
its  name  from  the  hill  on  which  it  was  situated.  The 
object  was  to  deliver  the  needy  from  the  usurious  Jew¬ 
ish  money-lenders,  by  lending  money  upon  pledges  at 
a  very  moderate  rate  of  interest,  so  as  barely  to  cover 
the  necessary  expenses.  Popes  Leo  X.  and  Paul  III.  is¬ 
sued  hulls  approving  of  these  institutions,  which  were 
soon  established  in  other  towns  of  Italy,  as  well  as  in 
8pain,  the  Netherlands,  and  other  countries.  There  are 
at  present,  besides  those  in  Italy,  about  50  monts  de 
piete  in  France,  upwards  of  100  in  Holland,  about  20  in 
Belgium,  and  some  in  Germany.  The  mont  de  piete  of 
Paris  advances  to  the  value  of  about  two-thirds  of  the 
pledges,  charging  interest  at  the  rate  of  per  cent, 
per  annum,  besides  %  percent,  per  month  for  the  ex¬ 
penses  of  the  establishment.  Its  annual  receipts  and 
expenditure  amount  respectively  to  about  40,000,000 
francs.  The  monti  frumentarii  are  granaries  established 
in  different  parts  of  Italy  to  supply  the  needy  with 
grain  on  the  same  principle  as  the  montes  de  piete. 
Moilt£,  (mon’td,)  n.  [Sp.]  (Games.)  A  favorite  game 
of  cards,  among  Spaniards  and  Ilispano-Americans. 
Moute-Al'to,  a  town  of  Brazil,  prov.  of  Bahia. 
Montebel'lo,  in  Illinois,  a  township  of  Hancock  coun- 

Miintekel'lo,  in  Indiana,  a  village  of  Porter  co.,  abt. 

51  m.  S.E.  of  Chicago,  Illinois. 

Montebello  Casieggio,  (mnn'tai-bel'lo  kas-tedj'e-o ,) 
a  town  of  Italy,  prov.  of  Alessandria,  23  m.  E.N.E.  of 
Alessandria.  Here  the  Austrians  were  defeated  by  the 
French,  under  Lannes,  in  1800.  The  French  general 
took  the  title  of  Duke  of  Montebello  from  this  victory. 
The  Austrians  were  again  defeated  here  in  1859,  by  the 
French  and  Sardinians. 

Monte-Hasi'no,  a  celebrated  Benedictine  abbey  of 
Naples,  prov.  of  Terra  di  Lavoro,  on  a  mountain  near 
the  San  Germano.  The  Saracens  destroyed  it  in  883. 
It  was  restored  and  greatly  extended  in  1065.  Markwald 
besieged  it  fur  eight  days  in  1198,  when  it  was  delivered, 
according  to  monkish  legends,  by  a  miracle.  Milman 
terms  it  “that  great  model  republic,  which  gave  its 
laws  to  almost  the  whole  of  the  western  monasticism.” 
Gregory  VII.  took  refuge  here  in  1083.  Its  library  was 
spared  on  the  suppression  of  monastic  institutions  in 
Italy  in  1866. 

Monte  (llliaro,  (mnn'tai-ke'a-ro,)  a  town  of  Italy, 
prov.  of  Brescia,  on  the  Chiese,  10  m.  S.E.  of  Brescia. 
Manuf.  Silk  stuffs.  Pop.  7,000. 

Mon  te-Clirifc  ti,  a  maritime  town  on  the  N.  coast  of 


the  island  of  Hayti,  W.  Indies,  abt.  30  m.  E.  of  Cape 
Ilaytien ;  pop.  3,000. 

Mon te-Cb ris'ti,  or  Monte-Cris'ti,  a  town  of 

Ecuador,  abt.  96  m.  N.W.  of  Guayaquil. 

Monte  t'hris'to,  a  small  rocky  island  in  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean,  off  the  western  coast  of  Italy,  and  pertaining 
to  the  state  of  Tuscany.  Monte  Christo  lies  about 
twenty-five  miles  south  of  Elba,  and  between  Corsica 
and  the  Tuscan  peninsula  of  Argentaro.  This  rocky 
islet,  the  resort  of  a  vast  number  of  sea-birds,  has  had 
a  fortuitous  interest  attached  to  it  by  M.  Dumas,  pere, 
who  gave  the  hero  of  one  of  his  best-written  romances 
the  title  of  “  Count  of  Monte  Christo,”  and  made  it  the 
“  Golconda  ”  of  his  fabulous  wealth. 

Monte  Crist©,  in  California,^  mining  village  of  Sierra 
co.,  abt.  4  m.  W.  by  N.  of  Downieville. 

Montecncnli,  Raymond,  Count  de,  (mon'ta-koot- 
koo-le, )  a  celebrated  general  in  the  service  of  Austria,  B. 
at  Modena,  1680.  He  entered  early  into  the  army,  under 
his  uncle,  who  commanded  the  artillery  of  the  emperor. 
The  first  action  in  which  he  distinguished  himself  was 
in  1638,  when,  at  the  head  of  2,000  men,  he  surprised 
10,000  Swedes,  who  were  engaged  in  besieging  Nunislau, 
in  Silesia,  and  whom  he  compelled  to  abandon  their 
baggage  and  artillery,  but  was  subsequently  taken 
prisoner  by  General  Bannier.  He  did  not  regain  his 
liberty  till  two  years  after;  but  he  employed  that  time 
to  great  advantage  in  study.  On  returning  to  his  pro¬ 
fession,  he  defeated  the  Swedes  in  Bohemia.  After  the 
peace  of  Westphalia,  he  travelled  in  different  countries. 

In  1657  he  was  appointed  field-marshal,  and  sent  to  the 
relief  of  John  Casimir,  king  of  Poland,  who  was  attacked 
by  Sweden  and  theprinceof  Transylvania.  Afterdefeat- 
ing  the  latter,  he  took  Cracow  from  the  Swedes,  and 
gained  several  splendid  actions,  which  produced  a  peace. 

He  next  served  against  the  Turks,  and  drove  them  out 
of  Transylvania,  for  which  lie  was  made  president  of 
tlie  imperial  council.  In  1673  he  was  sent  against  the 
French,  and  had  to  oppose  the  great  Turenne,  who  fell 
in  the  contest;  and  Munteciiculi,  in  his  despatch  to  the 
emperor,  regretted  t lie  loss  of  a  man  who  was  an  honor 
to  humanity.  He  afterwards  acted  with  great  courage 
and  skill  against  the  I’rince  de  Conde.  D.  1680. 

Monte  Fiascone,  (  fe-as'ko-nai,)  a  town  of  Italy, 
Pontifical  States,  9  in.  N.N.W.  of  Viterbo;  pop.  5,453. 

Monte's©  Bay,  a  seaport-town,  on  a  bay  of  the  same 
name,  on  the  N.W.  coast  of  the  island  of  Jamaica,  Lat. 
18°  29'  24"  N.,  Lon.  77°  56'  W.  The  harbor  is  well  de¬ 
fended,  and  a  considerable  trade  is  carried  on.  Pop.  4,000. 

Monteliinart,  (mon-tel'e-mar,)  a  town  of  France, 
dept,  of  Drome,  on  the  .Jabron,  uear  its  confluence  with 
the  Rhone,  70  m.  S.  of  Lyons.  Manuf.  Silk,  cotton,  and 
woollen  goods.  It  is  the  entrepot  of  an  extensive  and 
productive  dist.,  and  has  a  considerable  trade,  t'op.  12,600. 

Montel'lo,  in  Wisconsin,  a  post-village  and  township, 
cap.  of  Marquette  county,  about  55  miles  north  of 
Madison. 

Moiitelo've®,  a  town  of  Mexico.  See  Cohahcila. 

Monte  Maggiore.  (madj-e-o'rai,)  a  town  of  Italy, 
in  Sicily,  29  m.  S.E.  of  Palermo;  pop.  6.000. 

Monte-Moreno,  (mon-ta-mo-ra'no,)  a  promontory  of 
Brazil,  on  the  S.  shore  of  Espirito-Santo. 

Monte-nior-Sfo'va,  a  town  of  Brazil,  abt.  60  m.  S.  of 
Ceara ;  pop.  3,000. 

fflontene'gro,  or  Kara-dagh.  (Black  Mountain,) 
a  principality  on  the  W.  frontier  of  E.  Turkey,  formerly 
under  the  suzerainty  of  Turkey,  having  N.  Herzegovina, 

E.  Bosnia,  S.  Albania,  and  W.  a  narrow  strip  of  Austrian 
Dalmatia,  separating  it  from  the  Adriatic;  Lat.  bet.  42°  I 
10' and  43°  10'  N.,  Lon.  18°  41'  and  19°  30'  E.  Area,  3,550 
sq.m.  The  surface  is  generally  mountainous  and  rugged,  I 
rising  in  some  places  to  peaks  5,000  ft.  above  the  sea,  j 
and  are  well  timbered.  The  rivers  are  numerous,  flow-  I 
ing  S.E.  into  the  Moracca,  which  falls  into  Lake  Scutari,  j 
the  neighborhood  of  which  is  very  fertile,  the  other  J 
parts  of  M.  being  generally  unfertile.  —Prod.  Corn,  pota-  a 
toes,  tobacco,  and  fruits.  Cattle,  sheep,  hogs,  and  goats  i|| 
are  numerous.  M.  is  divided  into  8  nahiyes,  or  depart-  j 
ments.  The  inhabitants  are  of  Slavonic  origin,  well  |! 
made,  robust,  and  active;  they  belong  to  the  Greek 
Church,  and  are  devoted  to  their  priests,  and  especially  »| 
to  their  bishop.  The  latter,  previous  to  1851,  was  also  j| 
vladika,  or  sovereign,  including  the  offices  of  judge,  j' 
legislator,  civil  governor,  and  commander-in-chief.  He 
is  not  despotic,  however,  being  assisted  and  controlled  I 
by  a  senate,  consisting  of  the  heads  of  the  principal  p 
families.  The  dignity  of  vladika  is  hereditary.  Since 
1851,  the  civil  government  lias  been  directed  by  the 
“  hospodar,”  or  governor.  The  other  public  offices,  as  t 
the  secretary  of  state,  the  chancellor,  and  the  local  j 
judges,  are  elected.  The  expenses  of  the  govt,  are  de-  Ij 
frayedbytaxesleviedonevery household.  C’«p.,Cettigne ;  i 
commercial  mart.Cattaro.  Pop  100, UUU. — M.  became  in¬ 
dependent  in  170U.  On  the  deatli  of  the  last  prince-bishop 
in  1851,  li is  successor,  Daniel  I.,  separated  the  religious 
from  t lie  secular  supremacy,  retaining  the  latter  under 
the  title  of  hospodar.  The  Turks  invaded  M.  in  1853, 
but  soon  retired.  They  again  invaded  M.  in  1862,  cap-  , 
till  ed  Kjeka,  and  defeated  the  last  effective  forces  of  M. 

A  treaty  of  peace  was  concluded  the  same  year,  which 
affirmed  the  sovereignty  of  t lie  Porte;  lint  in  1878  the 
independence  of  M.  was  forced  upon  Turkey  by  the 
Congress  of  Berlin,  which  besides  effected  annexations 
including  Antivari,  and  the  town  and  district  of  Dul- 
cigno  on  the  Adriatic. 

Montenotte,  ( mon'  tai-not'  Ud,)  a  mountain  of  Italy,  in 
Sardinia,  having  on  its  side  two  villages,  Montenotte 
Superior  and  Inferior,  noted  for  the  defeat  of  the  Aus-fl 
trians  by  Napoleon  in  1796. 

Monte  |>lllciail0.(  mon'tai-p  ul-che-a'ti  n. )  a  to  w  n  of  Ce  n- 
tral  Italy,  prov. of  Sienna,  27  m.  S.E.  of  Sienna. 
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Land  area, 

145,310  sq.  in. 
"Water  area, 

770  sq.  m. 

Pop . 132,159 

Male . 87,882 

Female  .  .44,277 
Native  ..89,063 
Foreign.. 43, 096 
"  "White...  127, 271 
African ..  1,490 
Chinese  ..  2,532 

Japanese . 6 

Indian . 860 


COUNTIES. 

Beaverhead.  I  7 
Broadwater. G  10 

Carbon . 1 15 

Cascade  ....  E  11 
Choteau  ....  C  14 
Crow  Reser¬ 
vation.. H  18 

Custer . H  22 

Dawson _ E  22 

DeerIodge..E  7 

Fergus . _F  15 

Flathead....  C  5 

Gallatin _ Ill 

Granite . G  7 

Jefferson  ...G  9 
Lewis  and 

Clarke  . E  9 

Madison _ 1 10 

Meagher _ F  11 

Missoula....  E  4 

Park . _H  12 

Ravalli _ G  5 

Silverbow..H  8 
Sweet  Grass  H  14 

Teton . C  8 

Valley _ B21 

Yellowstone 

G  16 


CHIEF  CITIES. 

Pop.— -Thousands. 

18  Butte  ,_..H  9 
14  Helena  . .  F  10 

7  Great  FallsE  11 

5  Missoula. _F  6 

4  Anaconda  G  7 

3  LivingstonH  13 
2  Bozeman  _H  12 
2  Kalispel  ..  C  5 
2  Walker ville 

G  8 

2  Billings  ...H  17 
1  Marysville  F  9 
1  Deer  Lodge 

G  8 

1  Neihart  ...F  12 
1  Red  Lodge  J  15 
1  Gunderson 

H  9 

1  Pbillipsburg 

G  7 

1  Dillon . I  8 

1  S.  Butte  ...L  3 

1  Miles  City.G  22 

Pop.— Hundreds. 

9  Boulder... G  9 

8  White  Sulphur 

Springs.  _F  12 
8  LewistownE  14 
7  Glendive.. E  24 
7  Virginia  City 
I  9 

7  Fort  Assinni- 
boine._C  14 

6  Wickes _ G  9 

6  Fort  Benton 

D  13 

6  Columbia 

Falls. .C  5 
6  Fort  Keogh 

G  21 

6  Sandcoulee 

E  11 

6  Fort  Custer 

H  19 

5  Townsend  G  11 
5  Barker  ,__.E  12 
5  Glasgow  _.C  20 

4  Castle  ....  G  12 

4  E.  Helena. F  10 
4  Glendale.. H  8 
4  GrantsdaleG  5 
4  Lima . J  8 

3  BurlingtonG  8 
3  ThompsonD  3 
3  Sun  River. D  10 
3  Forsyth. ..G  20 
3  Stevens  ville 

G  6 

3  Belgrade. .H  11 
3  Cokedale  ,H  12 
3  Fort  ShawD  10 
3  Fort  Mis¬ 
soula. F  5 
3  Big  Timber 

H  14 

3  Libby . C  2 

2  Rurnsey  _.G  7 

2  Choteau... D  9 
2  Stillwater.H  15 
2  Argenta  ...I  8 
2  Frenchtown 

E  5 

2  DrummondF  7 

2  Pony . H  10 

2  Malta . C  18 

2  Rimini _ G  9 

2  Pioneer... F  7 


Mont.— conf  d. 
Pop.— Hundreds. 

2  Corvallis. .G  6 
2  Cascade  . .  E  10 
2  Twin  Bridges 
H  9 

2  Jefferson  City 
J  5 

1  Radersburg 

Gil 

1  Melrose. _.H  8 
1  Three  Forks 

H 11 

1  Gardiner  ..1 12 
1  Silver  Bow 

H  8 

1  New  Chicago 
F  7 

1  Avon . G  8 

1  Elllston. .. G  8 
1  Rocker  ...H  8 

1  Belt . E  12 

1  Stuart . G  8 

1  Basin . G  9 

1  Philbrook.F  14 
1  Divide  ....H  8 
1  Garrison. .G  8 
1  "Victor....  G  5 
1  Kibbey  ...  E  12 
1  Timberline 

II 12 

1  Utica . F  13 

1  Noxon  ....  C  2 

1  Laurin _ I  9 

1  Red  Bluff.  H  10 

1  Ubet _ F  14 

1  Florence.. F  5 
1  Newlon...D25 
1  Blackfoot 

City.B  8 
1  Martinsdale 

G  13 

1  Silverstar  II  9 

1  Craig _ E  10 

1  Bonner...  F  6 
1  Bynum  ...  C  9 
1  Gold  CreekF  8 
1  Warm  Springs 
G  8 

1  Race  TrackG  8 
1  Junction..  G  18 
1  Hunters  Hot 
Springs.. H  13 
1  Birney  ....  I  21 
1  Diamond. 

City.  F  11 

Arlee. . E  5 

Ennis . 1 10 

Dupuyer  ,.C  9 
Trout  Creek 

D  2 

Willow  Creek 
H  10 

Adobetown 

1 10 

Highwood  D  12 
Chicory  ....1 12 
Elk  Park  .  G  9 
Fort  Maginnis 
E  16 

Park  City.H  16 
Rosebud  .  .G  21 

Cooke . 1 14 

Canyon  Ferry 
F  10 

Corbin _ G  9 

Helmville.F  7 
Augusta... E  8 
BearmouthF  7 

Ravalli _ E  5 

Red  Rock .  J  8 
Bedford...  G  11 
Bonita....  F  7 

Silver _ F  9 

Clancey_..G  10 
Hathaway.  G  21 
Muddy....  H  20 
Blakeley  ..G  18 
Fort  Logan 

F  11 

Melville... H  15 
Washington 
Gulch.. F  8 


Feeley _ 

H  8 

Grass  Valiev 

F  5 

Piegan.... 

C  9 

Tos'ton.... 

Gil 

Judith _ 

1)  14 

Martina... 

E  4 

Sheldon .. 

C  5 

Whites ... 

F  10 

St.  Ignatius 

E  5 

Oka _ 

_F  14 

Canton _ 

G  11 

Lyon  - 

.  J  10 

Grassrange 

E  16 

Cold  Spring 

H  10 

Christina. 

E  15 

Alzada _ 

I  25 

Merino _ 

G  14 

Ekalaka.. 

H  24 

Meadow 

Creek. 

no 

Laurel _ 

H  16 

Canvon 

Creek. 

F  9 

Alpine... 

.E  16 

Barott _ 

.G  16 

Musselshell 

F  17 

Clyde  Park 

H  13 

Branden- 

berg..H  21 
Alhambra.  G  10 
Fridley....  1 12 


MONT 


MONT 


MONT 


2000 


Monteretiu,  ( mon'te-ro ,)  a  town  of  France,  dept,  of 
Seine-et-Marne,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Seine  and 
Yonne,  42  m.  S.E.  of  Paris.  Alanuf.  Earthenware'  and 
leather.  Pop.  6,500. 

Monterey,  ( mon-ta-ra ',)  an  important  city  of  Mexico,! 
cap.  of  the  state  of  Nuevo  Leon,  on  the  Tigre,  abt.  85 
til.  E.  l>y  N.  of  Saltillo;  Lat.  26°  N.,  Lon.  100°  W.  The 
streets  are  neatly  paved,  and  the  houses  are  generally 
handsome  and  substantial,  being  built  after  the  Moorish 
style,  with  flat  roofs.  P/p.  14,000. —  On  Sept.  19,  1846, 
Gen.  Taylor  with  an  army  of  6,625  men  assaulted  this 
city,  and  after  a  desperate  contest  of  four  days  carried 
it  by  storm.  The  American  loss  was  120  killed  and  368 
wouuded.  That  of  the  Mexicans  was  not  ascertained, 
but  was  believed  to  be  much  greater. 

Monterey,  in  California ,  a  S.W.  co.,  bordering  on  the 
Pacific  Ocean  ;  area,  about  3,452  sq.  m.  Rivers.  Pajaro, 
Salinas,  or  San  Buenaventura,  Carmel,  Arroyos  of  San 
llrnito,  and  Nacimiento  rivers.  Surface,  much  diversi¬ 
fy  I,  the  Coast  Range  forming  the  E.  boundary,  and 
spurs  of  it  traversing  the  county  in  different  directions. 
Sail,  in  the  valleys  very  fertile.  Min.  Gold  and  silver 
in  moderate  quantities,  and  some  sulphur.  County-seat. 
Salinas.  Pop.  (1890)  18,637. 

—A  post-village,  formerly  the  capital  of  the  above  co.,  on 
Monterey  Bay,  about  94  m.  SS.E.  of  San  Francisco; 
Lat.  36°  3V  N.,  Lon.  119°  40'  W.  It  was  settled  in 
1776.  and  for  a  time  was  the  seat  of  State  government. 
The  harbor  is  good  except  during  the  prevalence  of  N. 
winds. 

Monterey,  in  Illinois,  a  village  of  Calhoun  eo„  about 
70  m.  S.W.  of  Springfield. 

Monterey,  in  Iowa,  a  post-village  of  Davis  co.,  abt.  13 
in.  S.W.  of  Bloomfield. 

— A  village  of  Lee  co.,  abt.  90  in.  S.  by  E.  of  Iowa  city. 

Monterey,  in  Kentucky,  a  post-village  of  Owen  co.,  on 
the  Kentucky  River,  abt.  40  m.  N.  by  W.  of  Frankfort. 

Monterey,  in  Alassachusetts,  a  post-township  of  Berk¬ 
shire  co. 

Monterey,  in  Michigan,  a  post-township  of  Allegan 

co. 

Monterey,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Clermont  co.,  abt. 
26  m.  E.  by  N.  of  Cincinnati. 

— A  township  of  Putnam  co. 

Monterey,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  village  of  Alleghany 
co.,  on  the  Monongahela  River,  abt.  4  m.  above  Harris¬ 
burg. 

—A  post-office  of  Berks  co. 

Monterey,  in  S.  CUrnlina,  a  village  of  Abbeville  dist. 

Monterey,  in  Tennessee,  a  village  of  McNairy  co.,  abt. 

8  m.  N.  of  Corinth,  Mississippi. 

Mon  terey,  in  Texas,  a  village  of  Cass  co.,  abt.  30  m. 
N.W,  of  Shreveport. 

Monterey,  in  Virginia,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  High¬ 
land  co.,  abt.  180  m.  W. N.W.  of  Richmond. 

Monterey,  in  Wisconsin,  a  post-village  of  Waukesha 
co..  abt.  14  m.  E.  by  S.  of  Waterton. 

Monterey  Bay,  in  California,  an  indentation  of  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  between  Monterey  and  Santa  Cruz  cos. 
It  receives  the  Salinas  and  several  other  rivers,  and  af¬ 
fords  harbors  for  the  towns  of  Monterey  and  Santa  Cruz. 

M  ante  Ro'sa,  a  peak  of  the  Pennine  Alps.  See  Alps. 

Monte  Roton'do,  the  loftiest  mountain  of  the  island 
of  Corsica,  25  m.  from  Ajaccio.  It  has  an  elevation  of 
8,760  feet  above  the  sea. 

Montesa'no,  in  Washington,  a  post-town,  cap.  of  Che- 
halis  co.,  47  m.  W.  of  Olympia.  Pop.  (1897)  2,400. 

Monte-Kiin'to,  a  town  of  Brazil,  abt.  210  m.  N.W.  of 
Bahia. 

Moiitespnn,  Franqoise  Athenaise,  Marquise  de, 

( mnn'tes-pti ,)  was  B.  in  1641.  She  was  daughter  of  the 
first  duke  of  Mortemart,  and  married  in  1663  the  mar¬ 
quis  of  Montespan ;  soon  after  which  she  appeared  at 
the  court  of  Louis  XIV.,  and  attaching  herself  to  the 
Duchess  de  la  Valli^re,  then  the  favorite  mistress  of  the 
king,  she  attracted  his  admiration,  and  supplanted  the 
duchess.  She  had  several  children  by  Louis,  who  were 
ultimately  declared  legitimate.  She  was  in  turn  sup¬ 
planted  by  Madame  de  Maintenon,  and  in  1686  was 
commanded  by  the  king  to  quit  the  court.  She  passed 
her  last  years  in  devotional  retirement  and  benevolent 
attention  to  the  poor.  She  was  tortured  by  remorse 
for  her  guilty  life,  offered  to  return  to  her  husband,  who 
refused  to  receive  her,  and  d  in  1707. 

Montesquieu,  Charles  de  Secondat,  Baron  de, 

( mon'tes-kyu ,)  was  B.  at  the  castle  of  La  Brede,  near  Bor¬ 
deaux,  in  16S9,  and  in  1716  became  president  of  the  par¬ 
liament  of  Bordeaux.  The  publication  of  the  Persian 
Letters  first  made  him  famous  as  an  author.  It  is  a 


Pig.  1844.  —  birth-place  of  montesquieu. 
vigorous  yet  delicate  picture  of  the  manners,  follies,  and 
vices  of  iiis  countrymen,  interspersed  with  luminous 
passages  on  graver  matters,  and  enjoyed  an  immense 
popularity.  In  1728  he  was  admitted  to  the  French 


Academy,  on  which  occasion  he  delivered  an  eloquent 
discourse.  Having  given  up  his  civil  employment,  he  |i 
began  to  travel  through  Europe,  to  collect  materials  for 
his  long  meditated  work  on  politics  and  jurisprudence. 
After  his  return  he  retired  to  his  estate,  and  there  com¬ 
pleted  his  work  On  the  Causes  of  the  Grandeur  and  De- 
cleusion  of  the  Romans,  which  was  published  in  1734. 
His  greatest  work,  however,  is  the  Spirit  of  Laws,  which 
occupied  him  twenty  years,  was  published  in  1748,  and  se¬ 
cured  to  him  a  very  high  place  among  writers  on  politi¬ 
cal  science.  His  other  works  are,  the  Temple  of  Guides, 
a  piece  called  Lysimachus,  and  an  Essay  on  Taste. 
Burke  characterizes  him  as  “  a  genius  not  born  in  every 
country,  or  every  time, — with  an  herculean  robustness  of 
mind,  and  nerves  not  to  be  broken  with  labor.”  D.  1755. 

Mon'tetll,  n.  A  vessel  in  which  glasses  are  washed; 
—  named  after  the  inventor. 

4-  New  things  produce  new  words,  and  thus  Monieth 
Has  by  one  vessel  saved  his  name  from  death." — King. 

Monteur,  ( mong'tur ,)  n.  [Fr.,  from  monter,  to  mount.] 

A  French  artist  in  artificial  flowers,  wreaths,  ban¬ 
deaux,  &c. 

Monteval’lo.  in  Missouri,  a  post-village  of  Vernon 
co.,  abt.  17  m.  E.S.E.  of  Nevada  City. 

Jlon'tevitl'eo,  (“  Mountain  of  Life,”)  a  sea-port  city 
of  South  America,  cap.  of  the  republic  of  Uruguay,  on  a 
peninsula  extending  into  the  aestuary  of  the  Rio  de  la 
Plata,  on  its  N.  side,  125  m.  E.  by  S.  of  BueBos  Ayres; 
Lat.  34°  54'  11"  S.,  Lon.  56°  13'  18"  W.  The  town  is  well 
fortified,  and  has  a  citadel.  The  houses,  which  are  of 
stone  or  brick,  are  seldom  above  one  story  in  height ; 
they  are  flat-roofed ;  and  timber  is  so  scarce  that  their 
floors  consist,  for  the  most  part,  of  brick  or  bare  earth. 
The  city  has  been  much  improved  of  late  ;  streets  for¬ 
merly  u n paved,  teeming  with  dust  or  mud,  as  the  wea¬ 
ther  happened  to  be  dry  or  wet,  are  now  well  paved  and 
clean  ;  indeed,  they  furnish  an  example  in  this  respect 
worthy  imitation  by  cities  further  north  boasting  greater 
progress.  The  port  is  the  best  on  the  Plata.  An  outer 
and  inner  breakwater,  a  stone  quay,  and  other  port  im¬ 
provements,  are  being  constructed,  at  a  cost  of  $15,000,- 
000.  It  is  a  large  circular  basin,  open  to  the  S.W.; 
generally  the  water  is  shallow,  not  exceeding  from  14 
to  19  feet ;  but  the  bottom  being  soft  mud,  vessels  are 
seldom  damaged  by  grounding.  However,  the  depth  of 
water  in  the  harbor,  as  well  as  throughout  the  whole  of 
the  Riode  la  Plata,  depends  very  much  on  the  direction 
and  strength  of  the  winds.  The  harbor  is  exposed  to 
the  pamperos,  or  S.  W.  winds,  which  sometimes  blow 
with  so  much  force  and  continuance  as  to  cause  the  rise 
of  a  fathom  or  more  in  the  depth  of  water;  but  they 
rarely  do  any  damage  to  vessels  properly  moored  with 
anchors  to  the  S.W.  and  S.E.,  and  one  to  the  N.  On 
the  opposite  side  of  the  bay  is  a  mountain  called  “  Monte 
Video,”  whence  the  city  has  derived  its  name;  on  its 
summit  is  a  light-house,  having  the  lantern  475  feet 
above  the  sea.  AI.  V.  has  considerable  commerce  ;  the 
imports  consist  chiefly  of  British  textile  and  metal 
manufactures,  breadstuffs  and  liquors,  sugar,  tobacco, 
&c.  The  great  articles  of  export  consist  of  animal  pro¬ 
ducts. — Hist.  Montevideo  was  founded  by  a  colony  from 
Buenos  Ayres,  and  its  possession  was  long  a  matter  of 
dispute  between  the  Spaniards  and  Portuguese.  It  was 
taken  by  the  Brazilians  in  1821,  and  became,  in  1828, 
the  cap.  of  the  new  republic  of  Uruguay.  The  popula¬ 
tion  in  1897  was  about  216,500,  of  whom  nearly  one-half 
were  foreigners,  chiefly  from  Italy,  France,  and  Spain. 
This  foreign  element  is  mainly  engaged  in  the  retail 
trade. 

Montevideo,  in  Georgia,  a  village  of  Elbert  co.,  abt. 

90  m.N.E.  of  Milledgeville. 

Montezii'ina  II.,  surnamed  Xocojotzin,  or  “  the 
Younger,”  9th  king  of  Mexico,  was  b.  about  1476,  and 
was  elected  on  the  death  of  his  grandfather,  in  1502.  He 
had  distinguished  himself  as  a  general,  and  at  the  time 
of  his  election  held  the  office  of  high-priest.  He  drop¬ 
ped  the  mask  of  moderation  and  humility,  was  crowned 
with  more  than  usual  pomp,  and  had  an  extraordinary 
number  of  human  victims,  prisoners  taken  in  war  for 
the  purpose,  sacrificed  on  the  occasion.  He  dismissed 
from  his  court  and  palace  all  plebeians,  and  gave  their 
employments  to  persons  of  noble  birth,  alienating  by 
this  and  other  arrogant  measures  the  affections  of  his 
subjects.  He  carried  on  almost  continual  wars  with 
the  neighboring  provinces,  suffering  occasionally  re¬ 
verses.  But  his  health  was  undermined  and  his  char¬ 
acter  enervated  by  his  excessive  sensual  indulgences,  and 
he  became  timid  and  superstitious.  The  apparition  of 
a  comet  caused  great  alarm  in  liis  kingdom  about  1512, 
and  the  astrologers  could  not  interpret  its  meaning. 

A  neighboring  king,  skilled  in  divination,  affirmed  that 
it  foreboded  disasters  from  the  arrival  of  foreigners  — 
a  warning  soon  confirmed.  M.,  however,  still  extended 
his  empire,  and  at  the  same  time  increased  the  number 
of  disaffected  subjects.  In  1519,  Cortez  and  the  Span¬ 
iards  invaded  the  empire  and  approached  the  capital. 
M.  sent  presents  and  complimentary  messages  to  them, 
but  was  in  the  utmost  terror.  He  at  length  went  with 
a  magnificent  cortege  to  meet  Cortez,  and  conducted 
him  into  the  city,  where,  after  eight  days  of  ceremonious 
civilities,  Cortez  made  M.  his  prisoner,  and  had  irons 
put  on  his  legs.  They  were,  however,  soon  removed, 
and  the  captive  king  professed  himself  the  vassal  of 
Charles  V.  He  remained  inflexible  in  the  matter  of 
religion.  Left  by  Cortez,  in  1520,  in  charge  of  Alvarado, 
and  a  small  body  of  Spaniards,  severe  conflicts  took 
place  in  the  city,  which  were  renewed  on  the  return  of 
Cortez.  The  Mexicans  assaulted  the  city  on  June  27, 
and  Montezuma,  while  standing  on  the  walls  in  his 
royal  robes,  exhorting  his  subjects  to  submit  to  their 
enemies,  was  wounded  by  Mexican  arrows,  and  by  the 


blow  of  a  stone,  before  tli  Speaniards  could  cover  him 
with  shields.  He  refused  all  food  and  attendance  te 
his  wounds,  and  died  June  30,  1520. 

Montezil'nia,  in  Alabama,  a  village  of  Covington  co., 
about  80  m.  S.  of  Montgomery. 

Montezil'nia,  in  California,  a  village  of  Tuolumne 
co.,  about  8  m.  S.W.  of  Sonora. 

Montezil'nia.  in  Georgia,  a  post-village  of  Macon  co., 
about  80  m.  S.W.  of  Milledgeville. 

Montezil'nia.  in  Illinois,  a  post-township  of  Pike  co., 
about  58  m.  W.  by  S.  of  Springfield. 

Montezil'nia,  in  Indiana,  a  post-town  of  Parke  co., 
about  60  ni.  W.  of  Indianapolis. 

Montezil'nia,  in  Iowa,  a  post-town,  cap.  of  Poweshiek 
co.,  about  65  m.  E.  of  Des  Moines.  Pop.  (1895)  1,231. 

Montezil'nia,  in  Kentucky,  a  village  of  Union  co. 

Montezil'nia,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  and  town¬ 
ship  of  Cayuga  county,  about  35  miles  west  of  Syra¬ 
cuse. 

Montezii'ina,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Mercer  co., 
about  82  m.  N.N.W.  of  Piqua. 

Montezii'ina,  in  Teun.,  a  post-village  of  Chester  co. 

Montezil'nia,  in  Wisconsin,  a  village  of  Green  co. 

Montfancon,  Bernard  de,  ( mawnt’fo-kawng ,)  a  cele¬ 
brated  French  critic  and  antiquary,  was  B.  at  the  castle 
of  Soulage,  in  Languedoc,  in  1655  ;  became  a  Benedic¬ 
tine  monk,  after  having  engaged  in  the  military  service ; 
settled  at  Paris  in  1687 ;  visited  Rome,  and  was  received 
with  distinction  by  Pope  Innocent  XII.,  Avas  admitted  to 
the  Academy  of  Inscriptions  in  1719,  and  d.  in  1741.  He 
was  a  voluminous  writer;  but  the  moBt  important  of  his 
works,  all  of  which  abound  in  learning,  is  that  treasure 
of  classical  archaeology,  entitled  V AntiquiU  Expliquie 
et  Representee  en  Figures,  forming  15  vols.,  in  folio. 

Mont'ferrnt.  (Hist.)  A  territory  of  N.  Italy,  formerly 
an  independent  duchy,  between  Milan,  Piedmont,  and 
Genoa,  was  created  by  Otho  I.  (the  Great)  in  967,  in 
favor  of  Alderan.  In  1187  the  titles  of  Marquis  of  Mont- 
ferrat  and  of  Tyre  were  united  in  the  person  of  Conrad, 
who  was  assassinated  April  29,1192;  and  by  the  mar¬ 
riage  of  Yolaude,  daughter  of  William  Y  ,  with  the 
Greek  emperor  Andronicus  Palaeologus  in  1224,  the  suc¬ 
cession  to  the  marquisate  became  hereditary  in  their 
line.  In  1414  the  Emperor  Sigismund  bestowed  upon 
Theodore  II.  the  title  of  the  “Imperial  Vicar  in  Italy.” 
On  the  extinction  of  the  male  line  in  1533,  the  succes¬ 
sion  was  contested  by  Frederick  II.,  Gonzaga,  Marquis 
of  Mantua,  Louis  II,  Marquis  of  Saluces,  and  Charles 
III.,  Duke  of  Savoy.  Charles  V.  decided  the  case  in 
favor  of  the  Marquis  of  Mantua,  Jan.  5,  1536.  In  1574 
it  was  erected  into  a  duchy;  and  in  1613  it  Avas  taken 
by  Charles  Emanuel  I.,  Duke  of  Savoy,  who  was  soon 
compelled  to  relinquish  his  conquest.  His  son,  Victor 
Amadeus  I.,  obtained  the  cession  of  part  of  the  country 
in  1631;  and  in  1708  the  Avhole  of  Montferrat  was  an¬ 
nexed  to  his  dominions.  In  1797  it  was  incorporated 
with  the  Cisalpine  republic ;  in  1805  it  formed  part  of 
the  kingdom  of  Italy ;  and  in  1815  it  Avas  given  to  the 
king  of  Sardinia. 

Mon  t fort.  Simon  de,  ( mawnl'fort .)  This  name, famous 
in  the  mediaeval  history  of  France  and  England,  Avas 
first  borne  by  a  knight  crusader,  descended  from  the 
lords  of  Montfort,  near  Paris.  His  career  dates  from 
1199,  when  he  went  to  the  Holy  Land,  companion-in- 
arms  of  Thibault.  count  of  Champagne;  but  it  becomes 
of  more  historical  importance  in  1208,  when  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed  chief  of  the  barbarous  crusade  against  the 
Albigenses,  then  protected  by  Raymond,  count  of  Tou¬ 
louse.  In  1213  he  obtained  a  great  victory  at  Muret 
over  the  confederated  armies  of  that  prince,  of  his 
brother-in-law,  Peter,  king  of  Arragon,  and  the  nobles 
who  had  united  with  thpni,  and  Avas  then  appointed  by 
the  Pope  sovereign  of  all  the  countries  conquered  from 
the  alleged  heretics.  He  was  killed  while  besieging 
Toulouse,  1218. 

M.,  Simon  de,  a  younger  son  of  the  preceding,  who 
quitted  France  either  in  1231  or  1236,  in  consequence  of 
a  dispute  with  Queen  Blanche,  mother  of  Saint  Louis, 
lie  AA'as  the  heir  of  estates  in  England,  Avhich  had 
been  held  by  his  family  in  the  reign  of  King  John,  and 
on  coming  to  settle  here,  received  possession  of  them 
Avith  the  title  of  Earl  of  Leicester.  Henry  III.,  in  fact, 
received  him  into  great  favor,  permitted  him  to  marry 
his  sister,  the  countess  dowager  of  Pembroke,  and  ap¬ 
pointed  him  lieutenant-general,  or  seneschal,  of  Gas¬ 
cony.  From  this  time  the  interest  of  English  history 
turns  on  the  disputes  betAveen  this  turbulent  subject  at 
the  head  of  a  confederacy  of  the  barons  and  the  Crown, 
the  first  incident  in  it  being  Montfort’s  recall  from  his 
government.  In  1258  Henry  had  convoked  a  Parlia¬ 
ment,  to  procure  supplies  for  the  conquest  of  Sicily. 
The  occasion  was  seized  by  Montfort  and  the  barons,  to 
make  an  armed  protest  against  his  government,  the  end 
of  which  Avas  the  appointment  of  twenty-four  of  their 
number,  Avith  Montfort  as  president,  to  administer  the 
affairs  of  the  kingdom.  Such  a  truce  could  not,  in  the 
very  nature  of  thiugs,  be  of  long  duration.  The  king 
and  his  son,  Prince  EdAvard,  endeavoring  to  reconquer 
the  royal  authority  by  force  of  arms,  were  defeated  at 
the  battle  of  Lewes,  1264.  an  event  which  transferred  the 
government,  in  reality,  to  Simon  de  Montfort,  though 
he  acknowledged  the  bishop  of  Chichester  and  the  earl 
of  Gloucester  as  his  associates.  In  the  year  following, 
January,  1265,  De  Montfort  convened  a  parliament,  in 
which  representatives  Avere  sent  from  the  boroughs  for 
the  first  time  on  record,  and  thus  originated  the  House 
of  Commons.  He  Avas  noiv  the  leader  of  the  popular 
party,  and  AA'as  obliged  to  take  the  field  by  the  disaffec¬ 
tion  of  the  Earl  of  Gloucester,  Avho  soon  after,  with 
many  other  of  the  barons,  joined  Prince  EdAvard,  pre¬ 
viously  a  captive  with  his  father  in  the  camp  of  Mont- 
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fort.  The  battle  of  Evesham,  5th  August,  1265,  decided 
the  contest.  Simon  de  Montfort,  overpowered  by  num¬ 
bers,  fell  in  the  midst  of  his  friends,  aud  the  ruin  of  his 
family  succeeded,  as  a  matter  of  course. 

Mont'fort,  or  Wingville,  in  Wisconsin,  a  post-village 
and  township  of  Grant  co.,  about  18  miles  N.E.  of  Lan- 
caster. 

Montgolfier,  ( mawnt-gol'fe-ai .)  See  Balloon. 

Montgomery,  (mont-gom'e-re,)  the  name  of  a  noble 
family,  sprung  from  Roger  de  Montgomery,  a  comnan- 
ion-in-arms  of  William  the  Conqueror.  The  son  of 
Roger  was  banished  the  kingdom  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
I.,  and  one  of  his  descendants  was  created  earl  of  Eglin- 
ton  by  James  IV.  of  Scotland,  1502.— Gabriel  de  Mont¬ 
gomery,  a  member  of  this  family,  had  the  misfortune  to 
wound  Henry  II.  in  a  tournament,  of  which  the  king 
died,  1559.  He  afterwards  distinguished  himself  in  the 
religious  wars  of  France,  and  was  beheaded  by  order 
of  the  Catholic  queen,  Catherine  de  Medici,  1576. 

Montgomery,  James,  an  English  poet,  b.  at  Irvine, 
1771.  He  early  showed  the  possession  of  a  poetical 
impulse,  and  soon  gave  a  shape  to  his  crude  fancies  by 
writing  a  volume  of  poems,  which  he  sent  to  London 
for  publication ;  but  they  being  declined,  he  left  Scot¬ 
land,  and  by  some  means  found  his  way  to  London, 
where  he  accepted  a  situation  in  a  publisher’s  office; 
and  after  some  time,  proceeded  to  Sheffield,  where  he  be¬ 
came  attached  to  the  “Iris”  newspaper,  and  continued 
its  editor  without  anything  of  importance  occurring  for 
several  years.  In  1806  he  produced  his  Wanderer  in 
Switzerland ,  the  success  of  which  induced  him  to  bring 
out  his  West  Indies;  The.  World  before  the  Flood;  and 
Greenland.  In  1823  appeared  Original  Hymns  for  Pub¬ 
lic,  Private,  and  Social  Devotion  ;  and  in  1830,  History  of 
Missionary  Enterprise  in  the  South  Seas.  D.  1S54. 

Moutgoiii'ery,  Richard,  an  American  revolutionary 
general,  b.  in  Ireland,  1736.  Entering,  at  an  early  age, 
the  British  army,  M.  served  at  the  siege  of  Louisbourg, 
1758,  and  manifested  high  military  talents,  which  were 
further  displayed  during  the  expeditions  to  Martinique 
and  Havana.  Re¬ 
signing  his  commis¬ 
sion  in  the  British 
army,  M.  emigrated 
to  America,  and  set¬ 
tled  there,  in  1773, 
in  Dutchess  co.,  New 
York.  In  1775  he 
represented  that  co. 
in  the  Continental 
Congress,  and  was 
appointed  brigadier 
in  the  newly  organ¬ 
ized  national  army. 

In  this  capacity  he 

was  despatched  to 
Canada,  and  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  reducing 
Montreal  and  other 
places.  In  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  General  Arnold,  M.  endeavored  to  take  the 
citadel  of  Quebec  by  a  coup  de  main,  but  was  killed 
while  heading  the  attack,  Dec.  31.  Gen.  M.  was  interred 
at  Quebec,  whence  his  remains  were  brought  to  New 
York,  in  1818. 

Montjffom'ery.  an  inland  co.  of  N.  Wales,  having  N. 
Merioneth  and  Denbigh,  E.  Salop,  S.  Radnor,  and  W. 
Cardigan;  area,  755  sq.  m.  The  surface  is  generally 
mountainous,  and  the  soil  various,  but  in  the  valleys  it 
is  clayey,  and  in  parts  very  fertile.  The  principal  rivers 
are  the  Severn,  Vyrnwy,  and  Dovey.  Prod.  Oats,  bar¬ 
ley,  wheat,  and  rye;  and  is  noted  for  its  superior  breed 
of  horses.  Min.  Copper,  lead,  zinc,  millstones,  slate, 
and  limestone.  Manuf.  Chiefly  flannel.  Cap.  Mont¬ 
gomery,  a  small  town  of  1,500  inhabitants.  Pop.  66,919. 
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Fig.  1846. — cotton-chute  on  the  Alabama  river. 


other  co.  in  the  State.  Cap.  Montgomery,  which  is  also  j 
the  seat  of  State  government.  Pop.  (189n)  56,172. 

—A  city,  seat  of  justice  of  the  above  co.,  and  cap.  of  the  J 
State,  on  the  Alabama  River,  331  m.  above  Mobile,  and  [ 
839  m.  S.W.  of  Washington ;  Lat.  32°  21'N.,  Lon.  86° 
35'  W.  In  wealth,  trade,  and  population,  M.  ranks 
next  to  Mobile,  being  one  of  the  most  important  towns  j 
in  the  Southern  States.  The  Alabama  river  affords 
communication  with  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  for  the  largest 
steamers  during  all  seasons  of  the  year,  and  numerous 
railroads  connect  it  with  the  important  places  in  the 
E.,  N.,  and  W.  Pop.  (1890)  21,883. 

Moiltgoin'ery,  in  Arkansas,  a  S.W.  central  co. ;  area, 
about  834  sq.  m.  Rivers.  Washita,  and  some  less  im¬ 
portant  streams.  Surface,  mostly  hilly  or  mountainous ; 
soil,  moderately  fertile.  Cap.  Mount  Ida.  Pop.  (1890) 
7,923. 

Montgomery,  or  Montgomery  City,  in  Colorado,  a 
village  of  Park  co.,  about  90  in.  S.W.  of  Denver. 

Montgomery,  in  Georgia,  a  S.E.  central  co. ;  area, 
about  763  sq.  m.  Rivers.  Ocmulgee,  Oconee,  and  Little 
Ocmulgee  rivers.  Surface,  generally  level ;  soil,  sandy, 
and  not  very  fertile.  Cap.  Mount  Vernon.  Pop.  (1890) 
9,248. 

Montgomery,  in  Illinois,  a  S.S.W.  central  co. ;  area, 
about  702  sq.  m.  Rivers.  East  and  West  Forks  of  Shoal 
creek,  and  some  less  important  streams.  Surface,  un¬ 
dulating  ;  soil,  fertile.  Cap.  Hillsborough.  Pop.  (1890) 
30,003. 

— A  village  of  Fulton  co.,  about  25  m.  S.W.  of  Peoria. 

— A  post-village  of  Kane  co.,  about  45  m.  S.W.  of  Chicago. 

— A  township  of  Woodford  co. 

Montgomery,  in  Indiana,  a  W.  central  co.;  area, 
about  504  sq.  m.  Rivers.  Sugar  and  Racoon  creeks,  be¬ 
sides  some  smaller  streams.  Surface,  level  or  gently 
undulating;  soil,  fertile.  County-town,  Crawfordsville. 
Pop.  (1890)  28,025. 

— A  township  of  Gibson  co. 

— A  village  and  township  of  Jennings  co.,  about  22  m. 
N.W.  of  Madison. 

— A  township  of  Owen  co. 

Montgomery,  in  Iowa,  a  S.W.  co. ;  area,  about  432 
sq.  m.  Rivers.  Nishnabatona,  Big  Tarkeo,  and  East 
Tarkeo  rivers.  Surface,  level ;  soil,  fertile.  Cap.  Red 
Oak.  Pop.  (1895)  17.119. 

Montgomery,  in  Kansas,  a  village  of  Linn  co.,  5  m. 
W.  of  Mound  City. 

Montgomery,  in  Kentucky,  a  N.E.  central  co. ;  area, 
about  200  sq.  m.  Rivers.  Small  and  unimportant.  Sur¬ 
face,  hilly,  and  in  some  parts  mountainous ;  soil,  gener¬ 
ally  very  fertile.  Cap.  Mount  Sterling.  Pop.  (1890) 
12,367. 

Montgomery,  in  Maryland,  a  S.W.  co.,  adjoining 
Virginia;  area,  about  508  sq.m.  Rivers.  Potomac  and 
Putuxent  rivers,  besides  the  E.  Branch  of  the  Potomac, 
the  Seneca,  Rock,  and  Watts’  creeks.  Surface,  billy ;  soil, 
except  along  the  rivers,  not  very  fertile.  Min.  Gneiss, 
serpentine,  red  sandstone  and  limestone,  with  some 
gold  near  Brookeville.  Cap.  Rockville.  Pop.  (1890) 
27,185. 

Montgomery,  in  Massachusetts,  a  post-township  of 
Hampden  co. 

Montgomery,  in  Minnesota,  a  post-village  and  town¬ 
ship  of  Le  Sueur  co. 

Montgomery,  in  Missotiri,  an  E.  co. ;  area,  about  546 
sq.  m.  Rivers.  Missouri  River,  Loutre  River,  and  Rivi¬ 
ere  an  Cuivre,  or  Copper  River.  Surface,  diversified ; 
soil,  fertile.  Min.  Coal  and  iron.  Cap.  Danville.  Pop. 
(1890)  16,850. 

Montgomery,  in  Forth  Carolina,  a  S.W.  central  co. ; 
area,  about  596  sq.  m.  Rivers.  Yadkin,  Lumber.  Uharie, 
and  Little  l  ivers.  Surface,  much  diversified,  and  moun¬ 
tains  in  tlie  W. ;  soil,  in  the  valleys  fertile.  Min.  Gold 
lias  been  found  along  the  Yadkin.  County-seat.  Troy. 
Pop.  (1890)  11,239. 

Montgomery,  in  New  Jersey,  a  post-township  of 
Somerset  co. 

Montgomery,  in  Ne w  York,  an  E.  central  co. ;  area, 
about  396  sq.  m.  Rivers.  Mohawk  river,  Schoharie 
creek,  and  many  smaller  streams.  Surface,  uneven, 
and  in  some  parts  mountainous;  soil,  generally  fertile. 
Cap.  Fonda.  Pop.  (1890)  45,699. 

— A  post-village  and  township  of  Orange  co.,  about  88  m. 
W.  by  S.  of  Albany.  Pop.  of  village  (1897)  1,062. 

Montgomery,  in  Ohio,  a  S.W.  co. ;  area,  about  480 
sq.  m.  Rivers." Miami  and  Mad  rivers,  and  Twin  creek. 
Surface,  diversified ;  soil,  very  fertile.  Cap.  Dayton. 
It  is  one  of  the  most  wealthy  aud  populous  counties  in 
the  State.  Pop.  (1890)  100,852. 

— A  township  of  Ashland  co. 

— A  township  of  Franklin  co. 

— A  post-village  of  Hamilton  co.,  about  13  m.  N.E.  of 
Cincinnati. 

— A  township  of  Marion  co. 

— A  township  of  Wood  co. 

Montgomery,  in  Peimsylvania,  a  S.E.  co. ;  area,  about 
480  sq.  m.  Rivers.  Schuylkill  River,  and  Perkiomen, 
Manatawny,  and  Wissahickon  creeks.  Surface,  pleas¬ 
antly  diversified;  sod.  very  fertile,  producing  in  one 
year,  besides  the  ordinary  quantity  of  other  crops, 
98,701  tons  of  hay  and  3,048,098  lbs.  of  butter,  the 
greatest  amount  of  each  raised  in  any  county  of  the 
State.  Min.  Sandstone,  marble  of  excellent  quality, 
iron,  lead,  and  copper.  Cap.  Norristown.  Pop.  (1890) 
123,290. 

— A  township  of  Montgomery  co. 


Montgomery,  in  Alabama,  a  S.E.  central  eo. ;  area,  Montgomery,  in  Tennessee,  a  N.N.W.  co.,  adjoining 
about  772  sq.*  in.  Rivers.  Tallapoosa  and  Alabama  Kentucky ;  area,  about  540  sq.  m.  Rivers.  Cumberland 
rivers,  Catania  and  Pintelala  creeks.  Surface,  mostly:  and  Red  rivers.  Surface,  undulating;  sail,  fertile,  pro¬ 
level  sad,  fertile,  producing,  on  an  average,  more  cot-  ducing  in  one  year  3,454,745  lbs.  of  tobacco.  Cap. 
ton,  Indian  corn,  sweet  potatoes,  aud  oats,  than  any  Clarksville.  Pap.  (1890)  29,697. 


— A  village,  former  cap.  of  Morgan  co.,  about  115  m.  E. 
of,  Nashville. 

Montgomery,  in  Texas,  a  S.E.  co. ;  area,  about  1,100 
sq.m.  Rivers.  San  Jacinto,  and  several  smaller  streams. 
Surface,  level ;  soil,  very  fertile.  Cap.  Conroe.  Pop. 
(1890)  11,765. 

— A  post-village,  former  cap.  of  the  above  co.,  about  50  m. 
N.  of  Houston. 

Montgomery,  in  Vermont,  a  post-township  of  Frank¬ 
lin  co.  Pop.  (1897)  1,760. 

Montgomery,  in  Virginia,  a  S.W.  co. ;  area,  about 
442  sq.m.  Rivers.  Kanawha  and  Staunton,  or  Roanoke 
rivers,  Craig’s  creek,  and  some  smaller  streams.  Sur¬ 
face,  Hilly  or  mountainous,  the  Blue  Ridge  forming  the 
S.E.  boundary  of  the  co.  County-seat,  Christiansburg. 
Pop.  (1890)  17,742. 

Montgomery  Center,  in  Vermont,  a  post-village 
of  Franklin  co.,  about  45  in.  N.  of  Montpelier. 

Montgomery  City,  in  Missouri,  a  post-town  of 
Montgomery  co.  Pop.  (MS'J7)  2,310. 

Montgomery’s  .Point,  in  Arkansas,  a  village  of 
Desha  co. 

Montgomery ville,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  village  of 
Montgomery  co.,  about  12  m.  N.E.  of  Norristown. 

Month,  ( munth ,)  n.  [AS.  monatli ;  Uer.  manat;  Fr. 
mois  ;  Gr.  men;  Lat.  mensis  ;  Satisk.  mdea,  from  md.  to 
measure.]  The  twelfth  part  of  our  calendar  year.  It  is 
so  called  from  being  the  period  of  the  moon's  revolution 
around  the  earth.  See  Calendar. 

— The  period  measured  by  the  moon's  revolution;  the  time 
from  one  conjunction  or  new  moon  to  another,  a  period 
averaging  about  21%  days,  and  called  the  lunar  month ; 
a  space  or  period  of  time  constituting  one  of  the  twelve 
divisions  of  the  year,  called  a  calendar  mouth  ;  — in  its 
popular  sense,  a  period  of  four  weeks. 

Montli’ling,  v.  That  which  is  a  mouth  old,  or  which 
lives  for  a  month,  (r.) 

Month  ly  ,  a.  Continued  a  month,  or  performed  in  a 
month ;  as,  t He  monthly  revolution  of  the  moon.  —  Hap¬ 
pening  once  a  month  ;  done  every  month ;  as,  a  monthly 
payment. 

— n.  A  publication  which  appears  regularly  once  a  month  ; 
as,  the  “  Atlantic  Monthly.'” 

— adv.  Once  a  month;  in  every  month. 

Montli's-miml',  n.  Ardent  longing;  eager  desire,  (r.) 

Mou'ti.  Vincenzo,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  poets  of 
modern  Italy,  was  b.  at  Fusignano,  near  Ferrara,  in  1753, 
and  became  as  notorious  for  the  versatility  of  his  polit¬ 
ical  principles  as  for  his  poetic  talents.  He  commenced 
his  career  as  secretary  to  Luigi  Brascbi,  nephew  of 
Pope  Pius  VI.,  and  was  then  a  violent  enemy  of  the 
French ;  he  afterwards  became  a  republican,  next  a 
panegyrist  of  Napoleon,  and  ended  by  eulogizing  the 
emperor  of  Austria.  His  Basvillianca,  written  on  the 
murder  of  Hugo  Basseville,  the  French  ambassador 
at  Rome,  is  in  form  a  close  imitation  of  Dante,  and 
gained  him  high  reputation.  His  other  chief  works 
were  Bardn  della  Selva  Nera,  an  unfinished  eulogy  of 
Napoleon  ;  Cantica,  another  political  poem ;  and  a  trans¬ 
lation  of  Homer's  Iliad ;  and  his  dramatic  writings 
are  the  tragedies  of  Galeotti  Manfredi,  Arislademo,  and 
Caio  Graeco.  He  was  successively  appointed  professor 
of  the  belles-lettres  at  Milan,  and  of  rhetoric  in  the  uni¬ 
versity  of  Pavia,  and  historiographer  of  the  kingdom 
of  Italy;  and  was  fortunate  enough  to  preserve  his 
place  and  pension  under  the  new  government.  D.  1828. 

Monticel'lite.  n.  (Min.)  A  variety  of  Chrysolite 
found  in  small  embedded  crystals  at  Vesuvius. 

Monticel'lo,  in  Arkansas ,  a  post-town,  cap.  of  Drew 
co.,  about  85  m.  S.8.E.  of  Little  Rock.  Pop.  (1897)  1,350. 

Monticello,  in  Florida,  a  post-town,  cap.  of  Jefferson 
co.,  about  29  in.  E.N.E.  of  Tallahassee.  Pop.  (1897)  1,050. 

Monticello,  in  Georgia,  a  post-town,  cap.  of  Jasper 
co.,  about  35  m.  N.W.  of  Milledgeville. 

Monticello,  in  Illinois ,  a  city,  cap.  of  Piatt  co.,  on  2 
railroad  lines,  148  m.  S.W.  of  Chicago.  Pop.  (1897) 
2,000. 

Monticello,  in  Indiana,  a  village  of  Madison  co., 
about  4  m.  N.  of  Alton. 

— A  post-village,  cap.  of  White  co.,  about  82  m.  N.W.  of 
Indianapolis. 

Monticello,  in  Iowa,  a  city  of  Jones  co.,  on  C..  M.  &. 
St.  P.  R.R.,  43  ni.  W  S.W.  of  Dubuque.  Pop.  (1895)  2,079. 

Monticello.  in  Kansas,  a  post-township  of  Johnson  co. 

Monticello.  in  Kentucky,  a  post-town,  cap.  of  Wayne  ’ 
co.,  about  100  m.  S.  of  Frankfort. 

Monticello,  in  Maine,  a  post-township  of  Aroostook  co. 

Monticello.  in  Minnesota,  a  post-village  and  township, 
cap.  of  Wright  co.,  about  45  m.  N.W.  of  St.  Paul. 

Monticello,  in  Mississippi ,  a  post-village,  cap.  of 
Lawrence  co.,  about  85  m.  S.  of  Jackson. 

Monticello,  in  Missouri,  a  village  of  Chariton  co. 

— A  post-town,  cap.  of  Lewis  co.,  about  25  m.  N.W.  of 
Quincy. 

Monticello,  in  New  York,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Sul¬ 
livan  co.,  about  110  m.  S.S.W.  of  Albany.  Pop.  (1897) 
1,070. 

Monticello.  in  Ohio,  a,  village  of  Fairfield  co. 

Monticello,  in  South  Carolina,  a  post-village  of  Fair- 
field  district,  about  30  m.  N,N.W.  of  Columbia. 

Monticello,  in  Tennessee,  a  village,  former  cap.  of 
Putnam  co.,  about  85  m.  E.  of  Nashville. 

Monticello,  in  Washington,  a  village,  former  cap.  of 
Cowlitz  co.,  on  tlie  Columbia  river,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Cowlitz  river. 

Monticello,  in  Wisconsin,  a  post-village  of  Green  co., 
about  35  m.  S.S.W.  of  Madison. 

Mon'tiele,  Mon'ticnle,  n.  [Lat.  monticulus,  dim. 
of  mons,  mantis,  a  mountain.]  A  small  mount  or  hillock. 

Montic'ulate.  a.  Presenting  monticles,  or  small 
elevations  of  surface. 
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Mon  lirulo,  n.  See  Monticle. 

Montis  enous,  a.  [From  Ut.  mans,  viontis,  moun¬ 
tain.]  Produced  on  a  mountain. 

Montilla.  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Andalusia,  prov.  of  Cor¬ 
dova,  19  m.  S.E.  of  Cordova.  Manuf.  Woollen  and  linen 
goods.  It  has  a  considerable  trade  in  manufactured 
goods,  wine,  horses,  mules,  and  cattle.  Pop.  13,500. 
Mon t i v i  1 1  iers,  ( mawnt-vil'le.-ai ,)  a  town  of  France, 
dept,  of  Seine-Inferieure,  5  m.  N.E.  of  Havre.  Manuf. 
Linen  goods.  Pop.  4,500. 

Montln^on,  ( mawnt-lu’song ,)  a  town  of  France,  dept, 
of  Allier.on  the  Cher, 38  m.  W.S.  W.  of  Moulins,  and  171 
m.  S.E.  of  Paris.  Manuf.  Coarse  woollens.  Pop.  16,212. 
Montmartre,  ( mawnt-mar'tr ,)  formerly  a  village  of 
France,  dept,  of  Seine,  now  a  part  of  Paris,  on  a  conical 
hill  commanding  an  extensive  view  of  the  metropolis. 
This  plain  is  celebrated  for  its  quarries  of  gypsum, 
which,  from  immemorial  time,  supply  the  whole  of 
Paris  with  plaster.  The  name  is  derived  by  some  from 
Mom  Mortis,  the  site  of  a  temple  to  Mars;  and  by  others 
from  Mans  Marty  rum,  because  it  was  the  scene  of  the 
martyrdom  of  St.  Denis  and  his  three  companions.  The 
Northmen  pillaged  it  in  887,  and  Louis  VI.,  “  the  Fat  ” 
(1108-37),  formed  a  Benedictine  abbey,  which  was  sup¬ 
pressed  in  1789.  Combats  between  the  allied  armies  and 
the  French  took  place  on  the  heights,  of  which  Bliicher 
gained  possession,  March  30, 1814. 

Mont'mirail.  (-me-rait ,)  a  small  town  of  France,  dept. 
Marne,  on  the  Little  Morin.  Here  Napoleon  defeated  the 
allied  Prussians  and  Russians,  Feb.  11,  1814. 
Montmorency,  ( mawnt’nior-dn'se .)  The  name  of  one 
of  the  oldest  and  most  illustrious  of  French  families, 
the  founder  of  which  was  Bouch  ard,  one  of  the  great  feu¬ 
datories  of  the  10th  cent.  Of  its  members  distinguished 
in  succeeding  ages  are:  —  Mathieu,  grand  constable  1130, 
regent  during  the  crusade  1147,  D.  1160.  Mathieu,  grand¬ 
son  of  the  latter,  called  the  “Great  Constable,”  served 
in  the  crusade  against  the  Albigenses,  and  under  the 
regency  of  Blanche,  during  the  minority  of  her  son,  Louis 
IX.,  D.  1230.  Charles,  marshal  of  France,  and  governor 
of  Normandy,  D.  1381.  Anne,  constable  of  France,  B.  1493, 
companion-in-arms  and  in  captivity  of  Francis  I.,  1525- 
26,  gained  the  battle  of  Dreux  against  the  Calvinists 
1562.  and  that  of  St.  Denis,  where  he  fell  gloriously, 
covered  with  wounds,  1567.  IIknri  I.,  second  son  of  Anne, 
B.  1544,  fought  with  his  father,  and  was  created  marshal 
of  France  in  Piedmont,  1566.  He  was  one  of  the  first  to 
recognize  Henry  IV.,  who  made  him  constable  1593  ;  D. 
1614.  Henri  II.,  son  of  the  latter,  B.  1595,  was  named 
admiral  by  Louis  XIII.  as  early  as  1612,  and  greatly 
distinguished  himself  against  the  Calvinists.  He  was 
beheaded,  after  vainly  opposing  himself  to  the  ambition 
of  Richelieu,  1632.  He  was  the  last  of  the  first  ducal 
branch  of  this  house.  His  sister,  Charlotte  Marguerite, 
became  wife  of  the  second  Henri,  Prince  de  Conde,  and 
mother  of  the  great  Condd;  D.  1650.  See  the  arms  of 
that  family,  figure  86. 

Montnioren'cy,  a  village  of  France,  dept,  of  Seine- 
et-Oise,  near  Paris,  in  the  middle  of  an  extensive  and 
romantic  forest. 

Montmoreil'cy,  in  pr.  of  Quebec,  a  river  flowing  into 
the  St.  Lawrence,  abt.  6  m.  N.E.  of  Quebec.  A  few  m. 
above  its  mouth  it  forms  a  cataract  250  ft.  in  height. — 
A  S.E  co. ;  area,  abt.  7,465  sq.  m.  Rivers.  St.  Lawrence 
and  Montmorency. 

Montoir,  ( mdng'twor .)  n.  [Fr.]  A  horse-block;  a 
stone  used  as  a  help  to  mount  a  horse. 

Montotre,  ( mong-twar ',)  a  town  of  France,  dept,  of 
Loire-Inferieure,  on  the  Loire, 29  m.  W.N.YV.  of  Nantes; 
pop.  5,000. 

Mon'ton,  n.  (Mining.)  A  batch  of  ore  under  process 
of  amalgamation. 

Mon'toro,  a  town  of  Spain,  prov.  of  Cordova,  on  the 
Guadalquivir,  26  m.  E  N.E.  of  Cordova.  Manuf.  Wool¬ 
len  and  linen  fabrics.  Pop.  11,000. 

Mon'toro,  a  town  of  Italy,  prov.  of  Principato  Ulteriore, 
12  m.  N.  of  Salerno  ;  pop.  6,200. 

Montour',  in  Pennsylvania,  an  E.  central  co.:  area, 
about  130  sq.  m.  Rivers.  N.  branch  of  the  Susquehanna 
river,  and  Chillisaquaque  and  Roaring  creeks.  Surface, 
mountainous;  soil,  in  the  valleys  fertile.  Min.  Lime- 
st  me  and  iron.  Cap.  Danville.  Pop.  (1890)  15,645. 

— A  township  of  Columbia  co. 

Montours'ville.  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-borough  of 
Lycoming  co.,  about  3  in.  E.  of  Williamsport.  Pop.  1,420. 
Montpel'ier,  in  Alabama,  a  village  of  Baldwin  co. 
Montpelier,  in  Georgia,' a  village  of  Monroe  co.,  about 
50  m.  W.S.W.  of  Milledgeville. 

Montpelier,  in  Indiana ,  a  post-town  of  Blackford  co., 
about  40  m.  S.  by  W.  of  Fort  Wayne.  Pop.  (1897)  920. 
Montpelier,  in  loiva,  a  post-township  of  Muscatine 
county. 

Montpelier,  in  N  Carolina,  a.  village  of  Richmond 
co.,  abt.  32  m.  W.S.W.  of  Fayetteville. 

Montpelier,  in  Vermont,  a  town,  township,  and  seat 
of  justice  of  Washington  co  ,  and  capital  of  the  State, 
,on  the  Onion  or  Winooski  River,  abt  200  m.  N.W.  of 
Boston,  Massachusetts  ;  Lat.  44°  17'  N.,  Lon.  76°  36'  W. 
It  contains  a  fine  State-house  and  several  other  hand 
some  public  edifices.  The  town  is  well  laid  out,  regu¬ 
larly  built,  and  has  an  active  trade. 

Montpelier,  in  Virginia ,  a  post-village  of  Hanover 
co..  abt.  24  m.  N.W.  of  Richmond. 

Montpelier,  in  Wisconsin,  a  post-township  of  Kewan- 
nee  co. 

Montpellier,  (-pel'le-ai,)  a  city  of  France,  cap.  of  the 
dept,  of  Ilerault,  on  the  Lez,  5  m.  from  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean,  and  77  m.  N.W.  of  Marseilles.  It  is  beautifully 
situated,  and  has  commanding  views  of  the  Alps,  the 
Pyrenees,  the  Cevennes,  and  the  sea.  Among  the 
olij acts  of  interest  is  the  public  walk  called  the  Place,  \ 


or  Promenade  du  Peyrou,  considered  the  finest  in  Europe. 
The  most  noteworthy  public  buildings  are  the  Cathedral^ 
the  Theatre,  Exchange,  the  Hall  ol  Justice,  the  Prefec¬ 
ture,  the  Observatory,  and  the  University.  The  latter 
was,  at  one  time,  among  the  most  famous  universities  of 
Europe.  The  public  library  contains  35,000  vols.,  includ¬ 
ing  many  editions  of  the  15th  century,  and  600  MSS.  in 
different  European  and  Asiatic  languages.  Its  botanical 
garden  comprises  more  than  8,000  species  of  plants. 
Manuf.  Woollen,  cotton,  and  linen  fabrics, hats,  hosiery, 
thread,  chemicals,  and  surgical  instruments.  Pop.  55,606. 
Mont  pensier,  Anne  Marie  Louise,  Duchesse  de, 
(■pa'se-ai,)  B.  at  Paris,  1627,  was  the  daughter  of  Gaston, 
Duke  d’Orleans,  brother  of  Louis  XIII.  She  was  gen¬ 
erally  known  by  the  name  of  “  Mademoiselle,”  and  em¬ 
braced  the  cause  of  Conde  in  the  civil  wars.  She  caused 
the  cannon  of  the  Bastille  to  be  fired  on  the  French 
troops,  and  showed,  on  many  occasions,  a  most  impetuous 
spirit.  After  trying  in  vain  to  espouse  several  sovereign 
princes,  among  the  rest  Charles  II.  of  England,  she  is 
said  to  have  secretly  married  the  Count  de  Lauzun.  (See 
Lauzun.)  Mademoiselle  passed  her  last  years  in  devotion, 
and  wrote  her  memoirs,  which  are  very  curious,  and  full 
of  anecdotes  relative  to  the  court  of  Louis  XIV.  and  the 
Fronde  leaders.  D.  1693. 

Montpen'sier,  Antoine  Marie  Philippe  Louis  D’Or- 
leans.  Due  dm,  fifth  son  of  Louis  Philippe,  king  of  the 
French,  B.  1824,  was  educated  at  the  college  of  Henri  IV. 
at  Paris,  and  after  a  special  examination  was  appointed 
lieutenant  of  artillery  in  1842.  M.  was  sent  to  Algeria 
in  18*4,  where  he  participated  in  the  expedition  against 
Biskara,  and  was  wounded  during  the  campaign  of 
Ziban.  His  services  were  rewarded  with  the  cross  of 
the  Legion  of  Honor,  and  promotion  to  the  rank  of  chef 
d’escadron.  After  visiting  England  in  1845,  the  duke 
rejoined  the  army  in  Africa,  and  distinguished  himself 
against  the  Kabyles,  after  which  he  undertook  a  tour  of 
the  East.  On  his  return  he  married,  at  Madrid,  in  1846, 
the  Infanta  Maria  Louisa,  sister  of  Queen  Isabella  II.  of 
Spain.  This  alliance,  regarded  as  a  master-stroke  of 
policy  by  the  crafty  Louis  Philippe,  nearly  led  to  a 
rupture  between  France  and  Great  Britain.  After  the 
revolution  of  1848,  the  duke,  with  the  rest  of  his  family, 
took  refuge  in  England,  and  having  remained  a  short 
time  in  that  country,  went  thence  to  Holland,  where  he 
embarked  for  Spain,  in  which  country  he  has  since  re¬ 
sided,  at  Seville.  M.,  after  receiving  the  title  of  Infant 
of  Spain,  was  made  captain-general  of  the  Spanish  army 
in  1859.  His  eldest  daughter,  Princess  Marie,  was 
married  in  1864,  to  her  cousin,  the  Count  de  Paris,  heir- 
male  of  the  royal  house  of  Orleans.  After  the  flight  of 
Isabella  II.  from  Spain  in  1868,  the  duke  was  proposed 
as  a  candidate  for  the  crown.  In  1870  M.  killed  in  a 
duel,  Don  Enrique  de  Bourbon.  In  1878,  bis  third  daugh¬ 
ter.  Mercedes,  became  the  wife  of  King  Alfonso  XII  of 
Spain.  She  di'  d  in  June  of  the  same  year.  D.  1890. 
Montpensier,  Catherine  Marie  de  Lorraine,  Duch¬ 
esse  de,  b  1552,  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Guise,  and  wife 
of  the  second  Louis,  Due  de  Montpensier,  noted  for  her 
animosity  against  Henry  III.,  during  the  wars  of  the 
League.  D.  1596. 

Montreal,  ( mon-tre-awl ',)  a  city  and  river-port  of 
prov.  of  Quebec,  on  an  island  of  the  same  name,  in  the 
St.  Lawrence  River,  abt.  180  m.  S.W.  of  Quebec,  and  600 
m.  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean;  Lat.  45°  30'  N.,  Lon.  73° 
25'  W.  M.  is  divided  into  the  Upper  and  Lower  town.  In 
the  former,  which  is  the  most  modern,  and  is  inhabited 
by  the  wealthier  class, -the  houses  are  handsomely  and 
solidly  built  in  the  modern  style;  but  in  the  Lower 
town  they  are  generally  of  a  glomny-looking  gray-stone, 
with  dark  iron  window-shutters  and  tinned  roofs.  Along 
the  bank  of  the  river  is  an  extensive  line  of  quays  and 
warehouses.  Among  the  more  remarkable  public  edi¬ 
fices  are  the  Roman  Catholic  cathedral,  opened  in  1829, 
and  said  to  be  superior  to  any  other  church  in  British 
America;  the  church  of  St.  Sulpice,  built  by  the  Sul- 
piciaus,  to  whom  M.  chiefly  owes  its  foundation,  and 
who  still  hold  the  seigniory  of  the  island  upon  which 
it  stands;  the  Seminary  of  St.  Sulpice,  a  large  and  com¬ 
modious  building,  erected  at  an  expense  of  $50,000  ;  the 
Montreal  General  Hospital,  erected  in  1821-2  by  volun¬ 
tary  subscription ;  the  McGill  College;  and  many  con¬ 
vents  and  minor  educational  and  benevolent  institu¬ 
tions.  M  also  contains  a  house  of  industry,  a  peniten¬ 
tiary.  public  libraries,  societies  for  the  promotion  of 
science,  mechanics,  agriculture,  Ac.  The  position  of 
this  city  at  the  head  of  ship  navigation  of  the  St.  Law¬ 
rence,  and  near  the  confluence  of  that  river  with  the 
Ottawa,  as  well  as  its  situation  with  respect  to  the  U. 
States,  necessarily  make  it  one  of  the  greatest  inland 
emporiums  of  America.  The  harbor,  though  not  large, 
is  secure,  and  vessels  drawing  15  feet  of  water  may  lie 
close  to  the  shore.  Its  chief  disadvantage  consists  in 
the  rapids  of  St.  Mary,  abt.  1  m.  below.  To  obviate  the 
obstructions  in  the  navigation  above  M.,  the  Lachine 
canal,  9  in.  long,  20  ft.  wide,  and  5  feet  deep,  was  under¬ 
taken  in  1821,  and  completed  at  an  expense  of  $650,000. 
M.  is  the  centre  of  the  commerce  between  Canada  and 
the  U.  States,  carried  on  via  Lake  Champlain  and  the 
Hudson.  The  chief  manufactures  are  machinery,  cast- 
iron  ware,  hardware  and  edge  tools,  tobacco,  soap,  can¬ 
dles,  floor-cloth,  linseed-oil.  Ac.  M.  occupies  the  site 
of  an  Indian  village  called  Hcuhelnga,  and  was  origi¬ 
nally  settled  by  a  colony  of  French  Catholics,  who  gave 
it  the  name  of  Villemarie.  In  1760  it  was  taken  by  t lie 
English.  About  three-fourths  of  the  population  are  of 
French  descent  ;  the  remainder  principally  emigrants 
from  Europe,  and  Americans.  Pop.  (1897  )  260,000. 

Montreal,  a  river  forming  a  pari  of  the  boundary 
between  Michigan  and  Wisconsin,  and  flowing  N.W. 
into  Lake  Superior. 


in  prov.  of  Quebec,  a  W.  co.,  consisting  of  a 
number  of  islands  in  the  St.  Lawrence  River;  area,  abt. 
197  sq.  m.  The  largest  island  contains  the  citv  of  Mon¬ 
treal,  ( q .  r.) 

Montreal,  in  Missouri,  a  village  of  Texas  co.,  abt.  62 
m.  E.  of  Springfield. 

Montros',  n.  Same  as  Matross,  q.  v. 

Montrose',  James  Graham,  Marquis  of,  a  Scottish 
noble,  and  a  distinguished  royalist  leader  under  Charles 
1 1  known,  in  English  history,  as  the  “Great  Marquis,” 
vyas  the  son  of  the  Earl  of  Montrose,  and  was  born  at 
Edinburgh,  in  1613.  He  received  an  excellent  educa¬ 
tion,  which  was  improved  by  a  residence  in  France, 
where  he  held  a  commission  in  the  Scots  Guards.  On 
his  return  home  he  experienced  such  neglect  through 


Pig.  1847.  —  THE  MARQUIS  OF  MONTROSE. 

the  jealousy  of  the  Marquis  of  Hamilton,  as  induced 
him  to  join  the  Covenanters;  but  he  afterwards  took  a 
very  active  part  on  the  side  of  the  king,  was  created  a 
marquis,  and  in  a  few  months  gained  the  battles  of 
Perth,  Aberdeen,  and  Inverlochy.  In  1645  his  fortune 
changed ;  and  after  suffering  a  defeat  from  Lesley,  at 
Philiphaugh,  near  Selkirk,  he  was  obliged  to  leave  the 
kingdom;  in  1648  he  landed  in  Orkney  with  a  few  fol¬ 
lowers,  but  was  soon  overpowered,  conveyed  to  Edin¬ 
burgh,  and  there  decapitated  and  quartered. 

Montrose,  a  seaport  town  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Forfar, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  S.  Esk,  on  a  projecting  tongue  of 
land,  between  the  German  Ocean  on  the  E.  and  the  basin 
of  Montrose  on  the  W..  60  m.  N.N.E.  of  Edinburgh  ■ 
Lat.  56°  42'  5"  N.,  Lon.  2°  28'  W.  The  harbor  is  one  of 
the  best  on  the  E.  coast  of  Scotland.  Manuf.  Linen 
sheeting,  and  sail-cloth.  Pop.  14,500. 

Montrose,  in  Iowa,  a  town  and  township  of  Lee 
county,  on  the  Mississippi  River,  about  12  miles  above 
Keokuk. 

Montrose,  in  Michigan,  a  post-township  of  Genesee 
county. 

Montrose,  in  Mississippi,  a  village  of  Jasper  co.,  abt 
64  m.  E.  by  S.  of  Jackson. 

Montrose,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Summit  co.,  abt. 
27  m.  S.  of  Cleveland. 

Montrose,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-borough,  cap.  of 
Susquehanna  county,  about  165  miles  north  by  west  of 
Philadelphia. 

Montrose,  in  Wisconsin,  a  township  of  Dane  coun¬ 
ty- 

Montronge.  (-romh',)  a  town  of  France,  dept,  of  Seine, 
forming  the  S.  suburb  of  Paris,  beyond  the  fortifications. 
Manuf.  Soap,  candles,  varnish,  locomotive  engines,  and 
hydraulic  presses.  Here  is  the  entrance  to  the  cata¬ 
combs  extending  under  Paris.  Pop.  9.500. 

Mont  St.  Jean,  i-zha' .)  a  village  of  Belgium,  prov.  of 
S.  Brabant,  11  m.  S.E.  of  Brussels,  immediately  E.  of  the 
scene  of  the  battle  of  M  aterloo,  which  has  been  some¬ 
times  called  by  the  French  the  battle  of  Mont  St.  Jean. 

Montserrat,  ( mont'ser-rdt ',)  a  British  island  of  the 
West  Indies,  belonging  to  the  Leeward  group,  28  m.  S.W. 
of  Antigua;  area.  47  sq.m.  About  two  thirds  of  the 
island  is  mountainous  and  barren,  but  the  remainder  is 
fertile,  and  produces  some  of  the  best  coffee  and  sugar 
in  the  West  Indies.  Cop.  Plymouth.  Pop.  8,000.  Lat.  16° 
45'  N..  Lon.  62°  20'  W.  It  was  discovered  by  Columbus 
in  1493. 

Mont-Tenilre,  (- tan'dr ,)  one  of  the  Jura  mountains, 
in  Switzerland,  cant,  of  Valid,  15  m.  N.W.  of  Lausanne. 
Height.  5.540  feet. 

Mont  V  i'ro,  a  peak  of  the  Maritime  Alps.  See  Alps. 

Mont'ville,  in  Connecticut,  a  post-township  of  New 
London  co. 

Montville,  in  Maine,  a  post-township  of  Waldo 
co. 

Montville,  in  New  Jersey,  a  village  of  Morris  co  abt. 
24  m.  N.W.  of  Jersey  City. 

Montville,  in  New  York,  a  village  of  Cayuga  co  ,  abt. 

|  20  m.  S. S.E.  of  Auburn. 

Montville,  in  Ohio,  a  post-township  of  Geauga  conn- 
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Baron  de,  ( mon-te'on ,)  a  French  philanthropist,  b.  at' 
Paris,  1733.  He  held  various  offices  under  the  govern-! 
ment,  quitted  France  at  the  revolution,  and  lived  inj 
England  till  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons,  in  1814 : 
and  is  remembered  as  the  founder  of  the  prizes  for  vir¬ 
tue.  and  for  the  work  most  conducive  to  good  morals, 
in  the  gift  of  the  French  Academy.  He  was  also  author 
of  several  works  of  interest,  including  an  essay  on  the  ln-\ 
Jluence  of  the  Discovery  of  Americaupon  Europe.  L).  1820. 

Mon'iiment,  n.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  monumentum,  from  moneo, 
to  remind,  to  warn.  See  Monitor.]  That  which  calls  to 
mind,  or  preserves  the  remembrance  of  any  person  or! 
thing ;  a  memorial ;  a  memento;  a  record. 

— A  structure  or  device,  raised  or  placed  as  a  memorial  of  I 
a  person  deceased,  or  of  a  remarkable  event,  as  a  man- : 
soleum,  a  pillar,  an  obelisk,  a  cenotaph,  a  tomb-stone: 
as,  the  Washington  Monument.  —  A  stone,  or  other  fixed 
object,  placed  to  mark  a  boundary,  limit,  frontier,  &c. 

Moil ii men t  al ,  a.  [Fr.]  Pertaining,  or  having  refer-! 
ence  to  a  monument;  inscribed  upon,  or  adapted  to  a 
monument. 

'•Smooth  as  monumental  alabaster.”  —  Shake. 

— Memorial ;  preserving  memory ;  serving  as  a  monument. 

*•  The  monumental  pomp  of  age.” —  Wordsworth. 

Monumeii  t'ally,  adv.  By  the  aid  of  monuments; 
memorial  ly. 

Mony  nagon,  or  M oiitgua  gmi .  in  Michigan,  a. 
township  of  Wayne  co. 

Monza.  a  town  of  N.  Italy,  prov.  of  Milan,  on  the  Lam- 
bro,  9  m.  N.E.  of  Milan.  It  is  interesting  as  having  been 
the  seat  of  government  during  the  time  of  the  Lombard 
kingdom,  and  the  iron  crown  of  Lombardy  is  still  pre¬ 
served  in  its  cathedral.  The  principal  public  buildings 
are  the  royal  palace  and  the  former  residence  of  the 
Lombard  kings,  now  occupied  by  the  court  of  justice. 
Manuf.  Cotton  and  silk  stuffs,  shawls,  hats,  and  leather. 
Fp.  22,1  OH. 

Moo,  v.  n.  [Formed  from  the  sound.]  To  low  ;  to  utter 
the  noise  of  a  cow ;  —  (a  childish,  or  trivial  word.) 

Mooli,  n.  [Fr.  mode;  Lat.  modus.  See  Mode.]  Manner; 
style :  mode. 

(Gram.)  The  designation,  by  the  form  of  the  verb,  of 
the  manner  of  our  conception  of  an  event  or  fact, 
whether  as  certain,  contingent,  possible,  desirable,  or  j 
the  like;  —  written  also  mode. 

Mood,  n.  [A.  S.  mod,  mind,  passion;  I),  moed ;  Ger. 
muth,  courage,  humor.]  Temper  of  mind:  temporary 
condition  of  the  mind  as  affected  by  passion  or  feeling  ; 
disposition;  humor;  frame  of  temper;  as,  an  angry 
mood,  a  pensive  mood ,  &c. 

"  Eyes  .  .  .  unus'd  to  the  melting  mood.  ” —  Shake. 

— Anger;  choler;  heat  of  temper;  petulance,  (r.) 

Mood  ily,  adv.  In  a  moody  manner. 

Mood’iness,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  moody ;  — 
hence,  sullenness;  peevishness;  ill-humor. 

Moo'd i r,  n.  [Turkish.]  The  governor  of  a  city,  or  of  a 
large  jurisdiction  pertaining  thereto. 

Moo  d iis,  in  Connecticut,  a  post-village  of  Middlesex  co., 
abt.  25  m.  S.S.E.  of  Hartford. 

Mood  y,  a.  (comp,  moodier,  super!,  moodiest.)  [A.  S. 
mndig.]  Subject  to  moods  or  humors  ;  capricious;  an¬ 
gry;  peevish;  fretful;  petulant;  out  of  humor;  also, 
sad:  peusive;  abstracted;  thoughtful;  sullen.  —  Befit¬ 
ting,  or  harmonizing  with,  various  turns  of  mind,  (r.) 

“  Music,  moody  food  of  us  that  trade  in  love.” —  Shaks. 

Moo’ers,  in  Xew  York,  a  post-village  and  township  of 
Clinton  county,  about  100  miles  N.  by  E.  of  the  city  of  j 
Alba  n  v. 

Mool'tan,  or  Moul'tan,  a  city  of  Hindostan,  in  the! 
Punjab,  cap.  of  a  prov.  of  the  same  name,  on  the  Chi- 
naub,  or  Acesines,  190  m.  S.W.  of  Lahore.  It  is  3  m.  in  | 

Moon,  n.  [A.  S.  mona;  Ger.  mood;  Gr .  mene ;  Sansk.  | 
mus,  the  moon,  also  a  month.]  The  earth's  satellite. 
(See  below,  §  Astron.) —  A  secondary  planet  or  satellite, 
revolving  about  any  luminary  of  the  solar  system;  as, 
the  moons  of  Saturn.  —  A  month  ;  being  the  period  in¬ 
tervening  from  full  moon  to  full  moon.  Used  frequently 
in  this  sense  by  savage  peoples;  as,  for  instance,  the 
Mexican  moon,  that  is,  the  month  selected  by  the  Co- 
mauches  for  their  annual  raid  into  Mexico. 

(Fortif.)  Same  as  Hai,f-moon,  g.  v. 

(Astron.)  The  satellite  of  the  earth.  The  moon,  after 
the  sun,  is  not  only  the  most  conspicuous,  but,  in  an  as¬ 
tronomical  point  of  view,  the  most  interesting  of  the 
celestial  bodies.  The  variety  of  her  phases,  her  eclipses, 
and  the  rapidity  with  which  she  changes  her  place! 
among  the  fixed  stars,  drew  the  attention  of  the  earliest 
observers  of  the  heavens:  and  in  modern  times  the 
important  application  of  the  theory  of  her  motions  j 
to  navigation  and  the  determination  of  terrestrial 
longitudes,  has  given  to  its  study  the  first  rankj 
among  the  objects  of  astronomical  science.  The  mean 
distance  of  the  moon  from  the  earth  is  about  240,000 1 
miles,  which  is  a  short  distance  when  compared  with  the 
interval  which  separates  us  from  any  other  globe.  This 
distance  also  can  be  so  largely  diminished  by  the  power 
of  the  telescope,  that  we  know  more  of  the  side  of  the; 
moon  turned  toward  us,  than  we  do  of  the  geography 
of  any  one  hemisphere  of  our  own  globe.  The  diameter 
of  the  earth  is  7.926  miles,  while  that  of  the  moon  is) 
only  2,153  miles ;  consequently  the  hemisphere  which 
we  see  is  only  equivalent  to  a  fourteenth  of  the  terres¬ 
trial  hemisphere  ;  the  surface  visible  is  indeed  not  more 
than  twice  the  size  of  Europe,  but  on  it  there  are  un¬ 
mistakable  indications  of  vastcosmical  forces.  In  den¬ 
sity  the  moon  is  little  more  than  half  that  of  the  earth, 
anil  at  its  surface  gravity  is  not  more  than  one-sixth  of 
our  terrestrial  gravity;  if,  therefore,  explosive  or  up¬ 
heaving  forces  exist  there,  and  are  independent  of  the  size 
of  the  globe,  we  should  expect  to  find  disruptions  on  its 


surface,  much  exceeding  in  comparative  magnitude  any 
of  the  disruptions  that  have  occurred  in  the  most  rugged 
places  of  the  earth.  Again,  the  moon  turns  toward  the 
earth  always  the  same  face ;  this  is  equivalent  to  the  fact 
of  her  rotation  in  space  around  an  axis  in  the  same  time 
that  she  performs  her  monthly  revolution.  Although  dis¬ 


Fig.  1848. — the  lunar  Apennines. 

From  photograph  made  at  the  Lick  Observatory,  July  14, 

putes  have  arisen  as  to  whether  the  term  rotation  ought 
to  be  applied  to  a  phenomenon  like  this,  they  are  merely 
verbal  ones.  The  shape  of  the  moon,  like  that  of  all  the 
celestial  bodies,  is  nearly  spherical.  It  is  scarely  possible 
toconceiveamoreremarkablecontrast  than  that  between 
the  appearance  of  the  moon  to  the  naked  eye,  and  the 
forms  she  presents  to  the  telescope,  whether  in  quadra¬ 
ture  or  when  she  is  full.  Instead  of  a  plain  bright  sur¬ 
face, we  discover  a  body  of  most  strange  character,  broken 
by  irregularities,  which  in  extent  aud  form  present  few 


Fig.  2989. — photograph  of  the  moon. 

Made  at  Goodselt  Observatory,  June  21,  1893.  with  8 inch  Photo¬ 
graphic  Telescope  and  Amplifier. 

analogies  with  the  mountainous  regions  of  theearth.  In 
one  region  may  be  seen  vast  mountains  throwing  their 
long  shadows  on  a  plain ;  while  in  others  are  various  pits 
or  caverns,  as  deep  as  Mont  Blanc  is  high,  ofen  crowded 
together  with  the  compactness  of  a  honeycomb.  Many 
careful  maps  of  the  moon’s  surface  have  been  made  at 
various  times.  The  lunar  plains  were  formerly  consid¬ 


ered  seas ;  whether  or  not  they  were  seas  ages  ago  we 
cannot  say,  but  it  is  certain  that  there  is  no  water  in 
them  now ;  while  it  is  impossible  not  to  be  struck  with 
the  similarity  between  their  outlines  and  the  general 
aspect  of  our  terrestrial  system  of  oceans.  The  lunar 
plains  are  also  distinguished  by  great  variety  of  coloring. 

giving  the  ap>pearauce  of  the  formation  of 
successive  shores,  probably  by  the  gradual 
retirement  of  au  ocean.  The  mountain 
forms  in  the  moon  are  of  three  kinds. 
First,  a  number  of  perfectly  isolated  peaks, 
or  sugar-loaf  mountains,  unconnected  with 
any  group  or  range  whatever.  The  finest 
instance  of  these  is  Pico,  a  very  brilliant 
rock,  about  half  as  high  as  the  loftiest  of 
the  Alps,  which  towers  almost  precipi¬ 
tously  south  of  the  crater  Pluto.  Second, 
mountain  ranges,  or  chains,  which  do  not 
occur  frequently;  their  usual  position  is 
that  of  a  curvilineal  but  broken  skirt  of 
the  great  fiats  or  plains.  Some  of  Ihese 
masses  attain  a  height  of  from  18,000  to  20- 
000  feet.  Third,  lunar  craters.  The  objects 
thus  called  maybe  termed  thecharacteiistic 
feature  of  the  moon’s  disturbed  region.  Not 
less  than  three-fifths  of  the  moon’s  surface 
is  studded  with  vast  caverns,  or  rather 
circular  pits,  penetrating  into  its  mass,  aud 
generally  girded  aiound  at  the  top  with  a 
wall  of  rock,  whiih  is  sometimes  serrated 
and  crow  ned  by  peaks.  These  pits  vary  in 
diameter  from  50  to  60  miles  to  the  smallest 
space  visible,  probably  about  500  feet.  One 
ot  the  most  remarkable  of  the  lunar  craters 
is  that  called  Tycho,  which  is  readily  dis¬ 
tinguished  in  the  southern  part  of  the  full 
muon  by  the  number  of  luminous  rays,  or 
streaks  of  light,  which  diverge  from  it  in 
a  northeasterly  direction.  Tycho  is  an 
annular  mountain  or  crater,  no  less  than 
54  miles  in  diameter.  The  height  of  the 
western  wall  above  the  interior  level  is, 
according  to  Madler,  17,100  feet,  and  of  the 
eastern  bordeis  somewhat  more  than  16,000 
feet.  A  mountain  neai  ly  a  mile  high  marks 
the  center  of  the  crater.  Tycho  is  sur¬ 
rounded  by  a  great  number  of  craters,  peaks 
and  ridges  of  mountains,  lying  so  close  to¬ 
gether  that  in  some  directions  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  find  the  smallest  level  pilace.  It 
would  seem  that  on  the  moon’s  surface 
there  is  no  atmosphere,  or  at  least  none 

1891.  dense  enough  to  refract  the  lays  of  light. 

There  is  also,  as  stated  before,  no  water  on 
its  surface,  and  consequently  no  animals  similar  to  those 
w  hich  exist  on  the  earth.  There  is  no  appearance  of 
vegetation  or  of  the  variations  w  bich  accompany  the  sea¬ 
sons.  The  hemisphere  which  we  can  see  is  a  vast  i  upged 
desert,  desolate  and  void  of  life.  A'arious  other  phenom¬ 
ena  connected  with  the  moon  will  be  found  described 
under  their  various  headings.  See  Acceleration  of 
the  Moon;  Eclipse;  Evection  ;  Libration  of  the 
Moon;  Metonic  Cycle ;  Phases  of  the  Moon,  &c. 

Moon.  v.  a.  To  throw  light  upon  ; — said  of  the  moon. 
To  form  after  the  manner  of  a  crescent  moon;  as, 
“  mooned  Ashtaroth.” — Milton. 

■v.  n.  To  wander  about  listlessly  or  ntopingly  ;  to  act 
as  if  moon-struck  or  demented ;  as,  he  went  mooning 
about  without  any  settled  plans. 

Moon'er,  n.  One  who  moons,  or  mopes  about  as  if 
moon-struck. 

Moon'-eye,  n.  An  eye  influenced  by  the  moon. 

(Far.)  A  disease  in  a  horse’s  eye. 

Moon'-eyeil,  a.  Having  eyes  affected  by  the  moon. 
Dint-eyed:  purblind. — Having  eyes  of  an  elliptic  form, 
as  the  Chinese;  as,  the  moon-eyed  Celestials. 

Moon'-fiMli,  n.  A  fish  having  a  tail  formed  like  a 
half-moon. 

Mooiiisti,  a.  Variable:  like  the  moon. 

Moon'less,  a.  Not  lighted  by  the  moon;  as,  a  moon¬ 
less  night. 

Moon'lijglit,  n.  The  light  afforded  by  the  moon. 

— <t.  Illumined  by  the  moon  ;  taking  place  by  moonlight. 

Moon'sli ine,  n.  The  light  of  the  moon; — hence, 
figuratively,  show,  without  substance  or  reality — the 
moon’s  rays  yielding  light  without  heat;  fustian  ;  non¬ 
sense:  humbug. 

Moon'-year,  n.  A  lunar  year. 

Moor,  n.  ( A.S.  mor ;  Ger.  moor.  See  Marsh.]  A  marsh  p 
a  bog;  a  fen ;  a  morass:  an  extensive  heathy  tract  of 
land,  having  generally  a  thin,  poor  soil,  but  sometimes 
marshy,  with  underlying  quantities  of  peat. 

Moor,  n.  [Fr.  Maure,  a  Moor,  an  inhabitant  of  Mauri¬ 
tania,  probably  from  Gr.  amauros,  darkling,  dusk ;  8p. 
Moro. ]  A  native  of  the  northern  coast  of  Africa,  which 
formed  the  ancient  Mauritania,  now  represented  by  the 
countries  of  Morocco,  Algeria,  Tunis,  and  Tripoli. 

(Hist.)  In  709  the  Arabs  conquered  Mauritania, and 
converted  the  people  to  Mohammedanism.  The  con¬ 
querors  and  the  conquered  amalgamated  together,  and 
in  711  an  army  of  this  mixed  population,  under  Arab 
leaders,  crossed  at  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  and  began 
the  conquest  of  the  Spanish  peninsula.  This  they  speed¬ 
ily  effected,  with  the  exception  of  the  mountainous  dis¬ 
tricts  of  Asturias  and  Galicia.  When  almost  the  whole 
of  the  rest  of  Europe  was  sunk  in  ignorance  and  bar¬ 
barism,  learning  and  the  arts  flourished  among  the 
Moors  in  Spain,  where  some  remarkable  monuments  of 
their  labors  are  still  to  be  seen.  About  the  middle  of 
the  11th  century,  many  of  the  local  governors  threw  off 
their  allegiance,  and  established  themselves  as  inde- 
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pendent  potentates.  The  wars  that  followed  so  weak¬ 
ened  the  power  of  the  Moors,  that  the  Christians  rose 
against  them  under  Alfonso,  “the  battler,”  and  took 
Castile,  with  its  capital,  Toledo.  Their  progress  was  for 
a  time  checked  ;  but  subsequently  they  continued  to  ex¬ 
tend  their  conquests  till  the  power  of  the  Moors  was 
restricted  to  the  kingdom  of  Granada,  and  in  1238  the 
king  of  that  territory  became  the  vassal  of  Ferdinand 
III.,  king  of  Castile.  At  length,  in  1491,  Ferdinand  V., 
king  of  Castile  and  Aragon,  after  a  ten  years’  war,  con¬ 
quered  this  also,  and  put  an  end  to  the  dominion  of  the 
Moors  in  Spain,  after  it  had  lasted  nearly  800  years.  A 
portion  of  the  Moors  then  returned  to  Africa;  but  most 
of  them  remained  in  Spain,  where  they  became  peace¬ 
ful  and  industrious  subjects,  and  adopted  generally  the 
external  forms  of  Christianity.  Philip  II.,  however,  in 
his  hot  zeal  for  Catholicism,  resolved  upon  their  entire 
destruction,  and  by  his  oppressions  and  cruelties,  drove 
them  into  insurrection,  in  Granada  (1571),  after  the  sup¬ 
pression  of  which,  over  100,000  of  them  were  banished. 
Their  expulsion  from  the  country  was  completed  by 
Philip  III.;  and  this  has  been  regarded  as  one  of  the 
leading  causes  of  the  subsequent  decline  of  Spain  ;  for 
they  were  ingenious  and  industrious  citizens,  and, 
after  their  departure,  agriculture,  trade,  and  manufac¬ 
ture  fell  into  decay.  The  term  Moor  is  frequently  used 
in  a  very  loose  sense,  particularly  by  Spanish  writers, 
denoting  sometimes  the  Mohammedan  inhabitants  of 
Northern  Africa,  and  sometimes  even  the  whole  Mo¬ 
hammedan  or  Moslem  race.  Even  the  Turks,  who,  in 
descent,  language,  and  everything  but  religion,  are  for¬ 
eign  and  alien  to  both  Moors  and  Arabs,  are  sometimes 
spoken  of  as  Moors. 

Moor,  v.  a.  [Sp.  amarrar,  to  make  fast,  from  amarra, 
a  cable;  Fr.  amarrtr ,  to  secure;  Ar.  marasot ,  pi.  of 
mart,  a  rope,  mirsat,  an  anchor;  D.  marren,  to  tie.J 
(Naut.)  To  confine,  secure,  or  fast  a  ship  in  a  particular 
station,  as  by  cables  and  anchors,  or  by  chains,  weights, 
or  fixed  objects  under  water. 

— To  fasten,  fix,  or  secure  firmly. 

— v.  n.  To  be  made  fast  by  chains,  cables,  or  ropes. 

Moor,  a  town  of  Austria,  in  t\  .  Hungary,  16  m.  N.W. 
of  Stuhlweissenburg  ;  jmp.  7,000. 

Moorage,  «.  A  station  for  mooring  ships. 

Moor'-t-oal, ».  ( Gml .)  A  variety  of  lignite  susceptible 
of  easy  pulverization. 

Moore.  Thomas,  Ireland’s  national  poet, — “  the  poet  of 
all  circles,”  as  Byron  emphatically  styled  him,  —  was  B. 
in  Aungier  Street,  Dublin,  in  1779.  Like  Pope,  it  may 
be  said  that  he  lisped  in  numbers ;  for  in  his  13th  year 
he  was  a  contributor  to  the  “Anthologia,”a  Dublin  maga¬ 
zine.  This  turn  for  versifying  was  coupled  with  great 
aptitude  for  singing  and  acting,  for  which  talents  the 
social  habits  of  his  native  city  afforded  frequent  oppor¬ 
tunities  of  display;  while  at  horn  ,to  use  his  own  words, 
“  a  most  amiable  father,  and  a  mother  such  as  in  heart 
and  head  has  rarely  been  equalled,  furnished  him  with 
that  purest  stimulus  to  exertion — the  desire  to  please 
those  whom  we  at  once  most  love  and  respect.”  His 
parents  were  Homan  Catholics,  a  class  then  depressed 
by  penal  enactments.  But  Parliament  having,  in  1793, 
•pened  the  university  of  Dublin  to  Roman  Catholics, 
young  Moore  was  sent  to  college,  where  he  soon  distin¬ 
guished  himself  by  his  classical  attainments.  In  1799, 
when  in  his  19th  year,  he  proceeded  to  London,  with  the 
view  of  keeping  his  terms  in  the  Middle  Temple,  and 
publishing,  by 
subscription,  a 
translation  of 
Anacreon.  The 
translation  ap¬ 
peared  in  1S00, 
and,  through 
the  good  offices 
of  the  Earl  of 
Moira,  was  ded¬ 
icated  to  the 
Prince  of 
Wales.  At  a 
subsequent  pe¬ 
riod,  M.  was 
among  the 
keenestsatirists 
of  this  prince, 
for  which  he 
has  been  accus¬ 
ed  of  ingrati¬ 
tude;  but  he 
himself  hasstat- 
ed.  that  the  whole  amount  of  his  obligations  to  his  royal 
highness  was  the  honor  of  dining  twice  at  Carlton  House, 
and  being  admitted  to  a  grand  fete  given  by  the  Prince, 
in  1811,  on  his  being  made  regent.  His  next  publica¬ 
tion —  a  brilliant,  but  somewhat  licentious  collection  — 
was  entitled  The  Poetical  Works  of  the.  late  Thomas  Little, 
printed  in  1802.  Meanwhile,  the  Earl  of  Moira,  in  1803, 
obtained  for  him  a  government  appointment  in  Bermu¬ 
da,  whither  he  proceeded,  but  speedily  left  his  duties  to 
be  performed  by  a  deputy,  and  visited  the  U.  States. 
This  visit  was  followed  by  the  publication,  in  1806,  of  2 
vols.  of  Odes  and  Epistles,  which  were  the  occasion  of  a 
bitter  criticism  in  the  “Edinburgh  Review.”  In  conse¬ 
quence  of  that  article.  Jeffrey  and  Moore  met  as  duellists 
at  Chalk  Farm,  near  London;  but  no  harm  was  done,  and 
they  subsequently  became  fast  friends.  A  report  getting 
spread  about  that  M.  and  Jeffrey  fought  with  unloaded 
pistols,  Byron  commemorated  the  event  in  his  English 
Bards  atui  Scotch  Reriewers.  and  Moore  followed  up  his 
Chalk  Farm  adventure  by  sending  a  challenge  to  Byron. 
The  challenge,  however,  led,  as  with  Jeffrey,  to  a  sincere 
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friendship  between  the  two  rival  poets.  In  1811  he 
married  Miss  Bessy  Dyke,  an  alliance  which  added  ma¬ 
terially  to  his  happiness;  and  for  some  time  after  he  re¬ 
sided  in  Bury  Street,  St.  James’s,  and  became  a  frequent 
guest  at  the  tables  of  the  Whig  aristocracy,  enjoying  the 
friendship  of  Lords  Lansdowne,  Holland,  and  J  no.  Russell. 
In  1813  he  removed  to  Mayfield  Cottage,  near  Ashbourne, 
in  Derbyshire,  and  there  commenced  his  patriotic  task 
of  wedding  new  words  to  the  most  exquisite  of  the  Irish 
airs,  and  which  resulted  in  the  far-famed  Irish  Melodies. 
At  Ashbourne  he  also  wrote  his  Intercepted  Letters,  or 
the  Two-penny  Post-bag,  one  of  the  airiest  of  his  satires, 
also  his  Sacred  Songs,  and  commenced  his  Oriental  ro¬ 
mance,  Lalla  Rookh.  Through  the  friendly  offices  of 
Mr.  Perry,  the  copyright  of  that  poem  was  secured  to 
Messrs.  Longman's  house  for  the  sum  of  3,0(W  guineas. 
The  work  was  hailed  with  a  burst  of  admiration.  East¬ 
ern  travellers  and  Oriental  scholars  have  borne  testi¬ 
mony  to  tlie  singular  accuracy  of  M.'ts  descriptions  ;  and, 
translated  into  Persian,  this  poem  has  even  become  a 
favorite  with  the  Orientals  themselves.  Flushed  with 
the  success  of  Lalla  Rookh ,  M.,  with  his  friend  Rogers, 
visited  Paris,  where  he  collected  materials  for  his  most 
humorous  publication.  The  Fudge  Family  in  Paris.  He 
next  removed  to  Sloperton  Cottage,  near  Bowood,  the 
residence  of  Lord  Lansdowne;  but  he  had  scarcely  set¬ 
tled  there  when  he  received  the  painful  news  that  his 
deputy  at  Bermuda  had  involved  him  to  the  amount  of 
some  $30,000,  and  that  he  must  be  ready  at  once  with  a 
sum  to  stop  proceedings  against  him.  At  this  period  he 
had  many  offers  of  pecuniary  assistance;  but  feeling 
confidence  in  his  own  genius,  he  looked  mainly  to  his 
pen.  Meanwhile,  a  trip  to  the  Continent  was  projected ; 
and  J/.,  accompanied  by  Lord  John  Russell,  proceeded 
to  Paris,  and  thence  to  Italy,  where  he  paid  a  visit  to 
his  friend,  Lord  Byron,  at  Venice.  On  his  return  from 
this  tour  he  took  up  his  abode  in  Paris,  where  he  resided 
till  the  end  of  1822,  when  it  was  intimated  to  him  by 
Messrs.  Longman  that  a  final  arrangement  had  been 
completed  with  his  creditors,  and  that  he  might  now 
safely  return  to  England.  During  his  stay  in  Paris,  he 
had  published,  The  Fudge  Family  in  Paris,  under  the 
name  of  “  Thomas  Brown,  the  Younger ;  ”  Rhymes  on  the 
Road,  and  The  Loves  of  the  Angels  ;  the  former  the  re¬ 
sult  of  his  visit  to  Italy,  and  the  latter  founded  on  an 
Eastern  story.  He  now  turned  his  attention  to  prose. 
He  had  already  published  Memoirs  of  Oiptain  Rock,  and 
the  Travels  of  an  Irish  Gentlemanin  Search  of  a  Religion  ; 
but  his  reputation  was  greatly  increased  by  his  Life  of 
Sheridan,  which  he  published  in  1825.  This  was  fol¬ 
lowed,  in  1827,  by  The  Epicurean,  a  prose  tale.  Byron 
had  handed  over  to  M.,  for  his  own  especial  benefit,  a 
manuscript  autobiography,  on  the  condition  that  it 
should  not  see  the  light  till  after  its  author’s  death. 
Byron  died  in  1S24,  and  at  the  request  of  the  deceased 
poet,  the  manuscript  was  burned.  Although  absolved 
from  any  intention  to  do  injustice  to  the  memory  of  his 
friend,  M.  lias  not  escaped  severe  censure  for  destroying  a 
manuscript  which  Byron  had  intrusted  him  with  for  the 
vindication  of  his  name  and  honor,  particularly  as  the 
objectionable  passages,  according  to  Lord  John  Russell, 
did  not  exceed  3  or  4  pages.  In  1830,  M.  produced  The 
Life  of  Lord  Byron,  in  2  vols.  quarto.  For  this  work 
he  received  from  Murray  2,000  guineas.  His  next  works 
were,  the  Life  of  Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald,  in  2  vols.  8vo., 
1831,  and  the  History  of  Ireland,  written  for  “  Lardner’s 
Cyclopedia.”  When  the  Whigs  returned  to  office  in  1835, 
M.  received  a  pension  of  $1,500  a  year,  the  reward  of 
good  service  done  to  the  Whig  cause  by  his  satirical 
and  humorous  poems.  With  the  exception  of  writing 
short  prefaces  to  the  collected  edition  of  his  poetical 
works,  printed  in  1841  and  1842,  his  career  as  an  author 
terminated  with  his  History  of  Ireland.  His  latter 
years  were  clouded  by  a  loss  of  memory;  and,  in  1848, 
he  fell  into  a  state  of  second  childhood,  and  the  name 
of  M.  was  added  to  the  sad  list  which  includes  the  names 
of  Swift,  Scott,  and  Southey.  But  even  the  day  before 
his  death  he  “  warbled,”  as  Mrs.  Moore  beautifully  ex¬ 
pressed  it;  and  the  love  of  music  never  left  him  but 
with  life.  D.  1852. 

Moore  (nior),  in  North  Carolina,  a  central  co. ;  area, 
about  924  sq.  m.  Rirers.  Deep,  Little,  and  Lumber 
rivers.  Surface,  diversified ;  toil,  fertile.  Cup.  Carthage. 
Pop.  (1890)  20,479. 

Moore,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  prosperous  township  of 
Northampton  co. 

Moore'field.  in  Indiana,  a  post-town  of  Switzerland 
co.,  about  95  m.  S.  E.  of  Indianapolis. 

Moore'field,  in  Kentucky,  a.  post-village  of  Nicholas 
co.,  abt.  56  m.  S.E.  of  Frankfort. 

Moore'field,  in  Ohio,  a  township  of  Clarke  co. — A 
post-village  and  township  of  Harrison  co.,  abt.  105  m. 
E.  by  N.  of  Columbus. 

Moore'field,  in  If.  Virginia,  a  post-village,  cap.  of 
Hardy  co.,  abt.  150  m.  S.E.  of  Wheeling. 

Moores'burg.  in  Pennsylvania,  a  village  of  Hunting¬ 
don  co.,  abt.  86  in.  W.N.W.  of  Harrisburg.  —  A  post- 
village  of  Montour  co.,  abt.  5  m.  W.N.W.  of  Danville. 

Moore’s  Creek,  in  Idaho,  enters  Boisee  River  from 
Boisee  co. 

Moore’s  Flat,  in  California,  a  post-village  of  Nevada 
co.,  abt.  18  m.  N.N.E.  of  Nevada  city. 

Moore’s  Hill,  in  Indiana,  a  post-village  of  Dearborn 
co.,  abt.  13  m.  N.W.  of  Lawrencebnrg. 

Moore’s  Salt  Works,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of 
Jefferson  co.,  abt.  130  m.  E.  by  N.  of  Columbus. 

Moor'ess.  n.  A  female  moor. 

Moores'ton  n.  in  New  Jersey,  a  post-village  of  Bur¬ 
lington  co.,  about  9  m.  N.E.  of  Camden.  Pup.  2,350. 

Mooresville  (nwr  frill),  in  Alaittma,  a  post- village 
of  Limestone  co.,  about  2u  m.  W.S.W.  of  Huntsville. 


Moores'ville,  in  Indiana,  a  post-town  of  Morgan  co., 
about  16  m.  S.W.  of  Indianapolis. 

Moores'ville,  or  Moorevili.e,  in  Mississippi,  a  post¬ 
village  of  Itawamba  co.,  about  35  m.  N.  of  Aberdeen. 

Moores'ville,  iD  North  Carolina,  a  post-town  of  Ire¬ 
dell  co.,  on  the  Southern  R.  R.  Pop.  (1897)  950. 

Moores'ville,  in  New  York,  a  village  ot  Delaware  co., 
abt.  48  m.  S.W.  by  S.  of  Albany. 

Moores'ville,  in  Tennessee,  a  village  of  Marshall  co., 
abt  63  in.  S.  by  IV.  of  Nashville. 

Moore'town,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  village  of  Montgom¬ 
ery  co.,  abt.  11  m.  N.of  Philadelphia. 

Moore'ville,  in  Michigan,  a  village  of  Washtenaw  co. 

lloorghailh,  ( moor-gawb ',)  a  river  of  Afghanistan, 
rising  in  Iluzareh,  and  after  a  N.W.  course  of  250  m., 
losing  itself  in  the  sands  beyond  Mero,  in  the  Khiva 
dominions. 

Moor  ing',  n.  (Naut.)  Act  or  operation  of  securing  a 
ship  or  boat  alongside  of  any  wharf  or  landing-place. 

— pi.  The  anchors,  chains,  and  bridles  laid  athwart  the 
bottom  of  a  river  or  harbor  to  confine  a  ship. — The 
condition  of  a  vessel  made  fast  by  anchors  and  chains. 

Mooring-block.  (Naut.)  A  kind  of  cast-iron  anchor. 

Moor'isll,  a.  Marshy;  swampy;  boggy ;  watery;  as, 
a  moorish  fen.  —  Belonging,  or  having  reference  to 
Morocco,  or  the  Moors;  as,  Moorish  architecture. 

Moor'-land,  n.  A  marsh,  or  tract  of  low,  swampy, 
fenny  ground.  —  An  elevated  region,  cold,  and  covered 
with  morasses. 

Moorland,  or  Moreland,  in  Michigan,  a  township  of 

Muskegon  co. 

Moorsliedabad',  a  dist.  of  Hindostan,  presidency  of 
Bengal,  between  Lat.  23°  48'  and  24°  47'  N.,  Lon.  87° 
52'  and  88°  41'  E.  Area,  1,856  sq.  m.  Pop.  estimated 
at  1,050,000. 

Moorshedaba»,  a  large  city,  cap.  of  the  above  dist.,  on  the 
Bhagirathi,  a  branch  of  the  Ganges.  115  m.  N.  of  Cal¬ 
cutta;  Lat.  24°  11'  N.,  Lon.  88°  15'  E.  It  was  formerly 
a  fine  city  and  the  seat  of  government,  but  is  at  present 
much  decayed.  Many  of  its  mosques  and  buildings  are 
in  ruins.  Pop.  146,963. 

Moor  -stone,  n.  A  kind  of  English  building-stoue 
of  coarse  granite. 

Moor'y,  a.  Pertaining,  resembling,  or  having  reference 
to  moors ;  fenny  ;  swampy  ;  boggy  ;  marshy;  as,  “  moory 
vales.” 

Moor'y,  n.  A  kind  of  brown  cloth  manufactured  in 
India. 

Moose,  Moose'-deer,  n.  ( Zobl .)  The  common  name 
of  the  genus  Alee,  family  Cervidse,  characterized  by  very 
broad  and  palmated  horns,  found  only  on  the  male,  and 
the  nose  wholly  covered  with  hair,  except  a  small  spot 
between  the  nostrils.  The  Moose,  A.  Americanus,  (Jar- 
dine,)  is  the  largest  member  of  the  deer  family,  quite 
equalling  the  horse  in  bulk,  and  standing  very  high; 
and  its  broad  antlers  weigh  from  50  to  70  pounds.  The 
muzzle  is  very  broad  and  prolonged,  the  ears  long  and 
hairy,  the  neck  short  and  thick,  the  latter  and  the 
shoulders  covered  by  a  sort  of  mane,  and  the  throat 
with  long  hair.  The  general  color  is  grayish-brown, 
and  the  hair  is  coarse  and  brittle.  The  movements  of 
tli e  moose  are  rather  heavy,  but  its  speed  is  great.  It 
does  not  leap,  but  strides  along  without  apparent  effort 
over  fallen  trees,  fences,  and  other  like  obstructions. 
It  was  common,  some  years  ago,  in  the  unsettled  parts  *f 
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Maine  and  New  York,  and  is  still  to  be  found  northward 
of  those  States  to  the  frozen  regions.  It  frequent* 
wooded  hill-sides  in  winter,  and  the  borders  of  lakes  in 
summer.  Moose  are  hunted  for  their  flesh, which  is  excel¬ 
lent.  They  sometimes  turn  against  the  hunters  before 
being  wounded  or  even  shot  at.  Their  usual  mode  of  de¬ 
fence  consists  in  striking  with  their  fore-feet.  The  Elk 
of  the  N.  of  Europe  is  so  nearly  like  our  Moose,  that  the 
two  have  been  regarded  hv  most  authors  as  one  species. 
Tenney. — There  are  many  fossil  species  of  elk  or  moose; 
and  one  of  them  lias  been  found  in  the  U.  States,  with 
the  hones  of  the  mastodon. 

Moose,  a  river  of  British  N.  America,  flowing  into 
James  Bay  from  tlie  S.W  ,  abt.  Lat.  51°  N.,  Lon.  82°  W. 

Moose'apeak  Fight,  in  Maine,  a  light-house  on 
Sibley  Island,  at  the  entrance  of  Machias  Bay.  It  ex¬ 
hibits  a  fixed  light  65  ft.  above  sea-level ;  Lat.  44°  32' 
N.,  Lon.  67°  22'  W. 

Moose'head.  in  Maine,  a  lake  in  Somerset  and  Pisca¬ 
taquis  cos.  It  is  35  m.  in  length,  with  a  maximum 
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breadth  of  10  ni.  It  receives  Moose  River  and  several 
other  small  streams,  and  gives  rise  to  the  Kennebec 
River.  The  waters  are  deep,  and  abound  in  fish. 

Moose  Hil  lock  Mountain,  in  New  Hampshire, 
a  double  peak  of  Grafton  co.,  abt.  60  in.  N.  of  Concord. 
Height,  4.636  ft. 

Moose  Island,  one  of  the  Bahama  group.  W.  Indies, 
abt.  25  m.  S.E.  of  the  Great  Bahama  Island. 

Moose  River,  in  Maine,  enters  Moosehead  Lake  from 
Somerset  co. 

Moose  River,  in  New  York,  enters  Black  River  in 
Lewis  co. 

Moose  River,  in  Vermont,  enters  the  Passumpsic  River 
in  Caledonia  co. 

Moose'- wood,  n.  ( Bot )  Acer  Pennsylvanicum.  See 
Acer. 

Moos'ic  Moun  tain,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  ridge  of  the 
Alleghanies,  in  Luzerne  co.  It  is  abt.  30  m.  long.  Height, 
1,000  ft. 

Moos'u |>,  in  Connecticut,  a  post-villageof  Windham  co., 
abt.  3  in.  N.E.  of  Plainfield. 

Moot,  v.  a.  [A  S.  motian.]  To  debate;  to  discuss;  to 
argue  for  or  against.  —  To  plead,  as  a  mock  cause;  to 
argue  or  discuss  by  way  of  exercise ;  as,  to  moot  a  prop¬ 
osition. 

— v.  n  To  argue  or  plead  a  supposed  cause. 

Moot,  a.  Debatable;  that  maybe  discussed;  susceptible 
to  argument. 

Moot,  Moot'-ease,  Moot'-point,  n.  [A.S.  mo(, 
gemot,  an  assembly  or  meeting  for  discussion,  pp.  of 
metan,  to  meet.]  A  point,  case,  or  question  to  be  mooted 
or  debated;  a  disputable  case;  an  unsettled  or  paradoxi¬ 
cal  argument. 

11  Who  would  require  another  to  make  an  argument  on  a  moot- 
point,  who  understands  nothing  of  our  laws  ?  ” — Locke . 

Moot,  n.  Same  as  Mot,  q.  v. 

Moot'able,  ».  Adapted  for  discussion  ;  that  may  be 
mooted. 

Moot'-case,  n.  See  Moot  (the  noun). 

Moot'-court,  n.  A  meeting  or  mock-court  held  by 
law-pupils  for  the  purpose  of  trying  imaginary  causes. 

Moot'- hall.  Moot'- house,  n.  [A.  S.  mot  lids.] 
Among  the  Anglo-Saxons,  a  town-hall,  or  building 
appropriated  to  the  discussion  of  public  affairs. 

Moot'-llill,  n.  (Old  Eng.  Lata.)  An  elevated  space  of 
ground  in  the  open  air,  where,  in  Anglo-Saxon  times, 
public  assemblies  were  wont  to  be  held. 

Moot'-liouse,  n.  See  Moot-hall. 

Mop,  n.  [W.  mop,  or  mopa ;  probably  allied  to  Lat. 
mappa,  a  napkin.]  A  piece  of  cloth,  or  a  collection  of 
thrums  or  coarse  yarns  fastened  to  a  long  handle,  and 
used  for  cleaning  floors. — A  wry  face,  made  in  contempt ; 
a  grimace. 

“  Each  will  be  here  with  mop  and  mowe.”  —  Shake. 

— v.  a.  To  rub  or  wipe  with  a  mop ;  as,  to  mop  a  floor. 

Mop'-boartl,  n.  (Carp.)  A  skirting-board. 

Mope,  v. n.  [D.  moppen,  to  grudge,  to  grumble,  to  pout.] 
To  move  silent  and  sluggish  from  discontent  to  be  very 
dull  or  stupid;  to  be  spiritless  or  gloomy;  to  drowse; 
to  fret ;  to  be  listless ;  as,  “  moping  pensiveness.5* — Rowe- 

— it.  a.  To  make  stupid,  dull,  or  spiritless;  to  deprive  of 
activity  or  liveliness. 

Mope'-eyeil,  (-id,)  a.  Purblind;  short-sighted. 

Mope'fui,  a.  Mopish;  dull;  spiritless,  (r.) 

Mop'ish,  a.  Dull ;  spiritless;  inert;  dejected. 

Mop'ishly,  udv.  In  a  dull,  mopish  manner. 

Mop'istiliess,  n.  Dejection ;  dulness ;  stupidity ;  spirit¬ 
lessness. 

Mop'lall,  n.  A  Moslem  inhabitant  of  Malabar. 

Mop'pet,  Mop'scy,  n.  [Dim.  of  mop.]  A  rag-baby; 
a  puppet  made  of  cloth  — hence,  a  fondling  name  for  a 
girl  or  woman.  —  Also,  a  woolly  variety  of  dog. 

Mop'sey,  n.  See  Moppet. 

Mop'sical,  a.  Mope-eyed;  purblind  ;  short-sighted. 

Mo<nieg;**«a,  or  Jloquehna,  (nio-ke'ha,)  an  extreme 
S.  department  of  Peru,  bordering  on  the  Pacific  Ocean 
on  the  W.,  and  Bolivia  on  the  E.  and  S.  It  is  divided 
into  the  provinces  of  Arica,  Moquegua,  and  Tarapaca. 
Cap.  Tacana.  Pop.  61.432. 

MoqUE  JUA,  a  town,  in  the  above  department,  cap.  of  a 
prov.  of  its  own  name,  on  the  W.  slope  of  the  Andes, 
abt.  600  in.  S.E.  of  Lima.  Pop.  12,000. 

Mo«nieluin'ne,or  Mokeliim'ne,  in  California,  a. 
river  rising  on  the  W.  slope  of  Sierra  Nevada,  and  flow¬ 
ing  W.  into  the  San  Joaquin  River,  abt.  50  miles  below 
Stocktou. 

Moqiielumne  City,  a  village  of  San  Joaquin  co., 
abt.  23  m.  N.  by  W.  of  Stockton. 

Moquplliiuiie  Hill,  in  California,  a  post-village 
of  Calaveras  county,  about  60  miles  S.E.  of  Sacra¬ 
mento. 

Mo'ra.  n.  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  trees,  order  Pabacete.  M. 
excelsa,  a  large  tree  flourishing  in  Guiana,  furnishes  the 
Mora-wood,  which  is  now  largely  employed  for  ship¬ 
building. 

Mora'cese,  n.  pi.  [Celtic  mor,  black;  the  color  of  the 
fruit  of  some  of  the  species.]  (Bot.)  The  Morad  or  Mul¬ 
berry  family,  an  order  of  plants,  alliance  Urticales.  Diag. 
Solitary  suspended  ovules,  and  a  hooked  albuminous 
embryo  with  a  superior  radicle.  They  are  trees  or 
shrubs,  with  a  milky  juice,  sometimes  climbing;  leaves 
of  various  forms  and  texture,  very  commonly  lobed  and 
rough,  with  large  stipules  often  rolled  up,  inclosing  the 
younger  leaves,  and  leaving  a  ringed  scar  when  they 
drop  off;  flowers  very  inconspicuous.  The  plants  of 
this  order  are  native  of  the  E.,  lint  inhabit  the  temperate 
and  tropical  regions  of  both  hemispheres.  The  fruit  of 
JUorus  nigra  is  the  common  Black  Mulberry.  The  leaves 
or  this  species,  as  well  as  those  of  M.  alba,  the  White 
Mulberry,  and  some  others,  are  in  common  use  as  the 
staple  food  of  silk-worms.  M.  nigra  is  supposed  to  be 


identical  with  the  sycamore-tree  of  the  Bible.  M.  rubra, 
the  Red  Mulberry,  is  another  species,  found  in  the 
Eastern,  Middle,  aud  Western  States,  having  berries  of 
a  deep  red  color  and  an  agreeable  acid  taste.  The  order 
includes  8  genera  and  184  species. 

Moradabad',  a  district  of  Ilindostan,  prov.  of  Delhi, 
between  Lat.  28°  and  30°  N.,  Lon.  77°  40'  and  79°  E. ; 
area ,  5,800  sq.  m.  The  surface  is  level,  well  watered, 
and  very  fertile.  Prod.  Sugar,  cotton,  and  wheat.  Pop. 
998,000. 

Moradabad',  a  town  of  Ilindostan,  cap.  of  the  above  disk, 
105  m.  N.E.  of  Delhi.  It  is  the  most  populous  and  flour¬ 
ishing  seat  of  commerceof  the  upper  provs.  Pop.  32,600. 

Moraine',  n.  [Sp.  moron,  bullock.]  (Geol.)  A  name 
given  to  debris,  or  broken  fragments,  of  rocks  brought 
down  into  the  valleys  below  by  glaciers.  Such  moraines 
are  common  in  the  Alps,  and  in  other  lofty  mountain 
chains.  They  are  found  also  occasionally  where  there 
are  now  no  great  glaciers.  They  assist  greatly  in  deter¬ 
mining  the  history  of  some  of  the  more  remarkable 
deposits  of  gravel  in  Europe. 

Mor'al,  a.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  moralis  —  mos,  moris,  manner, 
custom,  way.]  Relating  to  the  practice,  manners,  or 
conduct  of  men,  as  social  beings,  in  relation  to  each 
other,  and  with  reference  to  right  and  wrong;  subject  to 
the  moral  law,  and  capable  of  moral  actions;  bound  to 
perform  social  duties;  supported  by  the  evidence  of 
reason  or  probability ;  founded  on  experience  of  the 
ordinary  course  of  things.  — Conformed  to  rules  of  right 
and  propriety,  or  to  the  divine  law  regulating  social 
duties;  virtuous ;  just. 

— Conformed  to  law  and  right  in  exterior  conduct  or 
deportment ;  as,  to  lead  a  moral  life. 

M.  philosophy.  See  Ethics. — M.  agent,  one  that  is  capa¬ 
ble  of  those  actions  which  can  properly  be  denominated 
good  or  evil  in  a  moral  sense.  —  M.  fitness  is  the  agree¬ 
ment  of  the  actions  of  any  intelligent  being  with  the 
nature,  circumstance,  and  relation  of  things;  and  M. 
obligation  is  the  necessity  of  doing  or  omitting  any 
action  in  order  to  being  happy  and  good.  —  M.  sense  is 
that  whereby  we  perceive  what  is  good,  virtuous,  and 
beautiful  in  actions,  manners,  or  character ;  or  it  is  a  kind 
of  satisfaction  in  the  mind  arising  from  the  contempla¬ 
tion  of  those  actions  of  rational  agents  which  we  call 
good  or  virtuous. —  M.  certainty  is  a  very  strong  proba¬ 
bility, and  is  used  in  contradistinction  to  a  mathematical 
demonstration.  —  M.  impossibility  is  a  very  great  or 
almost  insuperable  difficulty,  in  opposition  to  a  physical 
or  natural  impossibility. 

— n.  [Fr.  morale.]  Morality ;  the  doctrine  or  practice  of 
the  duties  and  requirements  of  life  ;  manners;  deport¬ 
ment;  conduct;  behavior;  —  course  of  life  in  regard 
to  good  or  evil ;  moral  philosophy  or  ethics,  (see  Ethics.) 
(Generally  employed  in  the  plural.) 

“  The  faith  and  morale  hold  which  Milton  held." — Wordsworth. 

— The  doctrine  inculcated  by  a  fiction,  or  allegory;  the 
accommodation  of  a  fable  to  practically  instruct  the 
morals. 

“  To  point  a  moral,  or  adorn  a  tale.” — Pope. 

Mor'al,  in  Indiana,  a  post-towusliip  of  Shelby  coun¬ 
ty. 

Mora'le,  n.  [Fr.  moral  ]  Moral  condition  or  mental 
state,  as  of  an  army  or  any  organized  body  or  commu¬ 
nity  ;  as,  the  morale  of  the  men  was  excellent.  —  Per¬ 
sonal,  in  contradistinction  to  material  force,  (r.) 

Mor'olist,  n.  [Fr.  moralist e ;  It.  moralista.]  One  who 
teaches  morals,  or  the  practice  of  the  duties  of  life;  a 
writer  who  essays  to  correct  vice  and  inculcate  moral 
principles.  —  One  who  practises  moral  duties;  a  mere 
moral  person. 

Moral  ity,  n.  [Fr.  moraliti :  Lat.  moralitas.]  The 
doctrine  or  system  of  moral  duties,  or  the  duties  of  men 
in  their  social  character ;  ethics.  —  The  practice  of  the 
moral  duties;  outward  virtue  or  propriety.  —  The  qual¬ 
ity  of  an  action  when  tested  by  a  moral  standard  ;  con¬ 
formity  of  an  act,  principle,  or  sentiment  to  the  divine 
law,  or  to  moral  precepts. 

(Dram.)  Moralities,  Miracle-plays,  or  Mysteries,  are 
terms  applied  to  the  religious  and  allegorical  plays 
which  constituted  the  drama  in  the  Middle  Ages. 
Though,  as  generally  used,  the  terms  are  synonymous, 
the  miracles,  properly  so  called,  were  the  earliest  form, 
and  represented  either  subjects  of  Scripture,  or  legends 
of  the  lives  of  saints.  The  moralities  appear  later,  and 
were  allegorical  representations  of  virtues  or  vices,  so 
contrived  as  to  make  virtue  always  desirable,  and  vice 
ridiculous  and  deformed.  The  mysteries  were  usually 
more  elaborate  and  lengthened  performances,  repre¬ 
senting  some  of  the  sacred  mysteries  of  Christianity, 
particularly  in  the  life  of  Christ.  The  early  fathers  of 
the  Church  were  much  opposed  to  the  drama ;  but, 
probably  finding  their  efforts  unsuccessful,  about  the 
4th  century,  Apollinaris,  bishop  of  Laodicea,  and  others, 
wrote  plays  adapted  for  the  stage  on  some  of  the  great 
events  of  Scripture.  Nothing  further  is  known  of  them 
till  about  the  11th  century,  when  Theophylact  of  Con¬ 
stantinople  introduced  certain  Christian  plays  to  attract 
the  people  from  the  Pagan  revels  that  were  then  com¬ 
mon.  These  were  not  only  composed  by  ecclesiastics, 
but  were  also  acted  by  them,  usually  in  churches  and 
the  chapels  of  monasteries.  They  were  afterwards  ex¬ 
hibited  by  trading  companies,  each  guild  sharing  the 
expenses,  and  undertaking  a  portion  of  the  perform¬ 
ances,  and  they  were  performed  for  the  purpose  of 
amusing  the  people  on  public  occasions  and  festivals. 
In  these  mysteries  they  represented  not  only  men, 
angels,  and  devils,  but  even  the  persons  of  the  Trinity. 
Heaven,  hell,  the  creation  and  consummation  of  all 
things,  were  vividly  presented  to  the  eyes  of  the  spec¬ 
tators.  According  to  Malone,  the  last  mystery  per¬ 
formed  in  England  was  that  of  Christ’s  Passion,  in  the 


reign  of  James  I.  They  are  still  occasionally  performed 
in  some  parts  of  Europe,  particularly  in  Spain.  At 
Ober-ammergau,  in  Bavaria,  they  are  celebrated  every 
ten  years,  in  consequence,  it  is  said,  of  a  vow  made  by 
the  inhabitants  of  that  place. 

flora  I  i  zat  ion ,  n.  [Fr.  moralisation .]  Act  of  moral¬ 
izing;  moral  reflections  or  disquisitions.  —  Exposition 
in  a  moral  sense. 

flor'alize,  r.  a.  [Fr  .moraliser.]  Toapply  toa  moral  pur¬ 
pose;  to  explain  in  a  moral  sense;  to  deduce  a  moral  from. 

“  He  stoop'd  to  truth,  and  moraliz’d  his  song." — Pope. 

— To  furnish  with  manners  or  examples ;  to  apply  a 
moral  to. 

"Fierce  wars  and  faithful  loves  shall  moralize  my  song." 

Faerie  tyueene. 

— To  correct  the  morals  of;  to  make  just  or  virtuous. 

— v.  n.  To  speak  or  write  on  moral  subjects ;  to  make 
moral  reflections. 

Mor'al  izor,  n.  One  who  moralizes. 

Mor'ally,  adv.  In  a  moral  or  ethical  sense;  according 
to  the  rules  of  morality.  —  According  to  moral  rules  or 
principles;  virtuously;  honestly ;  justly ;  according  to 
the  dictates  of  the  divine  law.  —  According  to  the  evi¬ 
dence  of  human  reason  or  of  probabilities. 

"  It  is  morally  impossible  for  a  hypocrite  to  keep  himself  long 
upon  his  guard." — L’ Estrange. 

Moran',  in  Michigan,  a  village  of  Mackinac  co. 

Mora'ua.  n.  (Myth.)  The  old  Bohemian  goddess  of 
winter  aud  death;  the  Maryana  of  Scandinavia. 

Mora'no,  a  town  of  Southern  Italy,  prov.  of  Calabria 
Citeriore,  35  m.  N.W.  of  Cosenza.  Manuf.  Silk,  cotton, 
and  woollen  fabrics.  Pop.  8,500. 

Morant',  in  the  island  of  Jamaica,  a  town  on  the  S.E. 
coast,  abt.  20  m.  S.E.  of  Kingston,  near  the  mouth  of 
the  river  Morant.  which  falls  in  an  arm  of  the  Carib¬ 
bean  Sea  called  Morant  Bay. 

Morass',  n  [D.  maras,  moeras ;  Fr.  marais.]  A  marsh  ; 
a  fen  ;  a  hog  ;  a  quagmire  ;  a  tract  of  soft,  wet  ground. 

Morass'  Ore,  n.  Bog-iron  ore. 

Morass'y.  a.  Marshy  ;  fenny  :  boggy. 

Mo'rat,  n.  [From  Lat.  mortis,  mulberry.]  A  drink  con¬ 
cocted  of  honey,  flavored  with  mulberry-juice. 

Moral,  (I.ake  of.)  (nio-ra.)  a  small  lake  of  Switzer¬ 
land,  cants,  of  Freiburg  and  Yaud,  2  m.  S.E.  of  the 
Lake  Neufchatel,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  the  river 
Broye.  It  is  7  m.  long,  and  2  m.  broad.  On  its  S.E. 
shore  stands  the  small  town  of  Morat,  near  which 
Charles  the  Bold,  Duke  of  Burgundy,  was  defeated  by 
the  Swiss,  June  22,  1476. 

Mora'tin,  Nicholas  Fernandez  de,  a  celebrated  dra¬ 
matic  author  of  Spain,  1737-1780.  His  son,  Leandro 
Fernandez,  appointed  royal  librarian  under  Joseph 
Buonaparte,  and  considered  his  father's  superior  as  a 
dramatic  poet,  was  born  1760,  and  was  a  great  student 
of  Shakspeare  and  Moliere,  but  especially  the  latter ; 

D.  at  Paris,  1828. 

Mora'va,  a  river  of  Austria,  in  Moravia,  rising  in  the 
Schneeberg,  and  after  a  S.  course  of  184  m.,  falling  into 
the  Danube,  8  m.  above  Presburg.  It  is  navigable  60  m. 

Mora'via,  a  prov.  of  Austria,  between  Lat.  48°  40'  and 
50°  N„  Lon.  15° 

5'  and  18°  45' 

E. ,  having  N. 

Prussian  and 
A  u  8 1  r  i  a  n  Si¬ 
lesia,  E.  Hun¬ 
gary  and  Ga¬ 
licia,  S.  Upper 
Austria,  and  YV. 

Bohemia;  area , 

8,480  sq.m.  The 
surface  is  gen¬ 
erally  mou  n- 
tainous  except 
towards  the  S., 
which  is  level 
and  fertile.  The 
chief  rivers  are 
the  Morava, 
from  which  ttie 
prov.  derives  its 
name,  the  Oder, 

Elsa,  and  Oppa 
Prod.  Corn, 
wheat,  flax, 
hops,  potatoes, 
wine,  fruits 
St c.  The  rear¬ 
ing  of  cattle 
and  sheep  con¬ 
stitutes  an  im¬ 
portant  branch  Fig,  1851. — MORAVIAN  COUNTRY-WOMAN, 
of  industry. — 

Min.  Iron, 

alum,  saltpetre,  coal,  marble,  and  sulphur.  Manuf. 
YYoollen,  linen,  and  cotton  goods,  thread,  leather,  paper, 
potash,  and  glass.  The  exports  are  principally  manu¬ 
factured  goods  and  cattle.  The  imports  are  chiefly  oil, 
cotton,  silk,  wine,  and  hardware.  The  chief  towns  are 
Briinti  (the  cap.),  and  Olmiitz. 

Mora'via.  in  New  York,  a  post-village  and  township 
of  Cayuga  county;  about  18  miles  south-southeast  of 
Auburn. 

Mora'vian.  a.  Pertaining,  or  having  reference  to  Mo¬ 
ravia,  or  to  the  United  Brethren. 

Mora'vians,  or  United  Brithrf.n.  (Eccl.  Hist.)  This 
body  of  Christians  derive  their  origin  from  the  Church 
of  the  Brethren,  or  Unitas  Prerum,  which  was  founded 
in  Bohemia  in  the  year  1457.  The  work  of  reform  in 
the  Bohemian  Church  was  commenced  by  John  lluss,  i 
rector  of  the  University  of  Prague.  He  was  summoned 
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to  appeal  t>efore  the  Council  of  Constance,  and,  though  I 
a  sale-guard  had  been  promised  him,  he  was  condemned 
to  death,  and  burned  at  the  stake,  July  6,  1416.  His 
testimony  in  favor  of  a  purer  Christianity  had  found 
great  acceptance,  and  his  cruel  fate  was  fiercely  resented 
by  the  Bohemians.  Hence  arose  the  party  of  the  Hus¬ 
sites,  who  soon  became  divided  into  the  Calixtines,  who 
afterwards  became  the  National  Church,  and  the  Tabor-\ 
ites ,  who  insisted  upon  a  more  thorough  reform.  War 
ensued  between  these  two  parties,  which  ended  in  the 
overthrow  of  the  'l’aborites.  The  hope  of  realizing  the 
reforms  of  IIuss  was  not  abandoned  by  many  of  both 
parties,  who  met  in  secret  for  encouragement  and  in¬ 
struction.  From  these  persons  sprang  the  Church  of 
the  United  Brethren.  In  1456  a  number  of  them  re¬ 
moved  to  the  barony  of  Litiz,  in  Moravia,  where  a  sep¬ 
aration  from  the  National  Church  was  resolved  upon; 
and  in  1457  a  distinct  constitution  and  discipline  were 
adopted.  In  1467  they  obtained  a  regular  and  inde¬ 
pendent  ministry  through  a  colony  of  Waldenses  on  the 
frontiers  of  Bohemia,  by  the  consecration  of  three  of 
their  number  as  bishops.  The  Church  prospered  ex¬ 
ceedingly.  In  1500  there  were  more  than  '200  congrega¬ 
tions.  In  1609  they  received  recognition  as  a  Church, 
but  were  afterwards  so  relentlessly  persecuted,  that  in 
1627  the  Church  in  Bohemia  and  Moravia  had  ceased  to 
exist.  The  branch  of  the  Unity  in  Poland  was  merged 
into  the  Reformed  Church.  The  last  bishop  of  the  Unity, 
Amos  Onnenius ,  who  died  in  exile  (1671 ),  took  measures 
for  the  perpetuation  of  the  ministry,  by  ordaining  two 
ministers  as  bishops,  firmly  believing  that  the  Church 
would  be  revived.  The  succession  was  preserved  until 
the  year  1735,  when  the  Episcopacy  was  transferred  to 
the  Renewed  Church  of  the  Brethren.  This  renewal 
took  place  in  1722,  when  some  Moravian  exiles,  descend¬ 
ants  of  the  Ancient  Brethren,  arrived  on  the  estate  of 
Count  Zinzendorf,  in  Saxony,  who  granted  them  an 
asylum  where  they  might  enjoy  religious  freedom,  and 
aided  them  in  establishing  a  congregation  (Herrnhut). 
Other  Moravian  emigrants  and  pious  persons  from  all 
parts  of  Germany  joined  the  new  settlement,  and  in 
1727  (May  12th  and  Aug.  13th),  a  congregation  was  or¬ 
ganized  according  to  the  discipline  of  the  Ancient 
Church.  In  1735,  this  renewal  was  consummated  by  the 
reception  and  transfer  of  the  Episcopacy.  The  first 
bishop  was  David  Nitschman.  In  1732  the  first  mission 
of  the  Brethren  was  commenced  on  the  Island  of  St. 
Thomas.  This  effort  was  followed  by  others  in  almost 
all  parts  of  the  world.  In  1749  an  Act  of  Parliament 
was  passed,  which  recognized  the  Church  of  the  United 
Brethren  as  an  ancient  Episcopal  Church.  Zinzendorf 
died  in  1760.  The  present  constitution  of  the  Church 
was  adopted  in  1764.  In  doctrine,  the  Moravian  Church 
does  not  differ  from  other  evangelical  churches,  so  far  as 
the  main  points  of  Christian  belief  are  concerned  On 
minor  points  it  allows  a  difference  of  opinion.  The  dis- 
tinguishingcharaeteristics  of  the  Church  relate  to  points 
of  ritual  and  church-life.  The  highest  legislative  author¬ 
ity  is  the  General  Synod,  which  meets  once  in  ten  years. 
The  Executive  Board  of  the  whole  Church  is  the  Elders’ 
Conference  of  the  Unity.  Each  of  the  three  provinces 
(the  German,  British,  and  American)  into  which  the 
Church  is  divided,  has  a  Synod  and  Board  of  Elders  of 
its  own.  The  foreign  mission  work  of  the  Church  is 
embraced  in  nine  provinces:  Greenland,  Labrador,  the 
Indians  of  N.  America,  the  W.  Indies,  the  Mosquito 
Coast  (Nicaragua),  Surinam,  S.  Africa,  Australia,  and 
Central  Asia  (Thibet).  The  whole  number  of  converts 
is  69,123.  In  the  “  Diaspora,”  on  the  continent  of  Eu¬ 
rope,  a  species  of  home-mission,  there  are  over  100,000 
persons  in  spiritual  connection  with  the  Church.  The 
number  of  congregations  in  America  is  96;  in  Great 
Britain,  38 ;  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  21,  with  a 
communicant  aggregate  of  15,265.  The  seat  of  the  Pro¬ 
vincial  Board  of  the  American  branch  of  the  Church  is 
at  Bethlehem,  Pa.  The  educational  institutions  of  the 
Church  in  America  are  located  at  Bethlehem,  Nazareth, 
Lititz,  Penna.,  Salem,  N.  C.,  and  Hope,  Ind.  The  organs 
of  the  Church  are  the  Moravian  and  the  Briider  Bot- 
schafter,  published  at  Bethlehem,  Pa.— This  denomina¬ 
tion  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  United  Brethren 
in  Christ,  an  exclusively  American  Church.  The  two 
are  entirely  distinct.  The  number  of  communicants 
in  the  United  States,  in  1895,  was  12,535. 

Mora'viaiiisni,  n.  The  religious  doctrines  followed 
by  the  Moravians. 

Mo  ray,  Murray,  or  El'iarin.  a  maritime  co.  of  the 
N.E.  of  Scotland,  having  N.  the  Moray  Frith,  E.  the  co. 
of  Banff,  S.  Inverness,  and  W.  Inverness  and  Nairn; 
area,  631  sq.  m.  The  surface  is  mountainous,  except  on 
the  N..  where  the  soil  is  so  fertile  that  M.  has  been  called 
the  “  Garden  of  Scotland.”  The  principal  rivers  are  the 
Lossie,  Spey,  and  Findliorn.  The  c’imate  is  mild  and 
dry.  Prod.  Oats,  wheat,  turnips,  &c.  Manuf.  Wool¬ 
lens.  The  principal  towns  are  Elgin  (the  cap.),  and 
Forres.  Pop.  44,218. 

Moray  Frith,  is  the  largest  indentation  on  the  Scot¬ 
tish  coast,  being  75  m.  across,  from  Duncansby  Head  to 
Kinnaird  Head.  At  its  extremity  it  receives  the  rivers 
Ness  and  Beauly. 

Slorbeke.  ( mor'bek ,)  a  town  of  France,  dept,  of  Nord, 
2  m.  from  Ilazebrouck.  Pop.  4,000. 

Mor'bid,  a.  [Fr.  morbide;  Lat.  morbidus,  from  morbus,  \ 
a  disease;  akin  to  Ir.  marbhan,  a  corpse;  Lat.  murior ;  j 
Sansk.  wri,  to  die.  See  Mortal.]  Diseased  ;  sickly ;  not 
sound  or  healthful ;  as,  morbid  humors,  a  morbid  sensi- 

Morbitlozza,  (mor-bi-did’sa,) n.  [It.,  delicacy.]  (Paint-  , 
ing.)  A  softness  and  delicacy  of  style.  Its  opposite  is  a 
style  in  which  the  lines  are  harsh  and  angular. 

Morbidity,  n.  The  quality  of  being  morbid.— 


Morbid  quality  or  condition;  sickness;  disease;  un¬ 
soundness. 

Mor'bid  ly,  adv.  In  a  morbid,  unsound,  or  diseased 
manner. 

Mor'bidness,  n.  State  of  being  morbid  or  sickly,  dis¬ 
eased  or  unsound. 

Morbif  ic,  Morbifical,  a.  [Fr.  morbiflque.]  Caus¬ 
ing  disease;  generating  a  sickly  state ;  as,  morbific  matter. 

Morbilian,  (mor-be-an’,)  a  maritime  dept  in  the  N.W. 
of  France,  formerly  a  part  of  the  prov.  of  Bretagne,  hav¬ 
ing  N.  the  dept,  of  Cotes-du-Nord,  E.  Ille-et-Yilaine  and 
Loire-Inferieure.  S.  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  W.  Fiuis- 
t6re;  Lat.  bet.  47°  15'  and  48°  15'  N.,  Lou.  2°  and  3°  45' 
W  . ;  area,  2,640  sq.  m.  Along  the  coast  are  numerous 
bays,  harbors,  and  islands.  The  surface  is  hilly,  except 
towards  the  S.,  which  consists  of  rich  and  fertile  plains 
stretching  towards  the  sea.  Agriculture,  however,  is 
backward.  The  climate  is  mild,  though  damp,  W.  winds 
generally  prevailing.  The  principal  rivers  are  the  Vi- 
laine,  the  Oust,  the  Blavet,  and  Scorff.  Prod.  Corn, 
wheat,  rye,  and  oats.  Large  numbers  of  horses,  cattle, 
and  sheep  are  raised.  The  rearing  of  bees,  and  also  the 
river  and  coast  fisheries,  are  a  source  of  considerable 
revenue.  Min.  Iron  and  lead.  Manuf.  Woollens,  linens, 
paper,  glass,  lace,  and  chemicals;  also,  iron-works.  Ex¬ 
tensive  ship-building  is  carried  on  at  L’Orient,  Vannes, 
Qniberon,  and  Port  Louis.  The  chief  towns  are  Vannes 
(the  cap.),  L’Orient,  Ploermel,  and  Pontivy.  Pop.  501,084. 

Morbii'lous,  a.  [Fr.  morbilleux.]  Pertaining  or  hav¬ 
ing  reference  to  measles ;  partaking  of  the  characteris¬ 
tics  of  measles ;  measly. 

Jlorbose',  a.  [Lat.  mcrrbosus.]  Proceeding  from  dis¬ 
ease;  unhealthy;  unsound;  as.  morbose  tumors. 

Morceau,  ( inor'sd ,)  n.  [Fr.]  A  morsel ;  a  minute  quan¬ 
tity  ;  also,  a  tit-bit. 

Morehella,  (nwr-kel’la,)  n.  (But.)  The  Morel, a  genus 
of  fungi,  order  Ascomycetes.  M.  esculenta,  the  edible 
Morel,  is  much  prized  by  cooks  as  a  flavoring  agent.  It 
is  found  in  greatest  abundance  in  places  where  trees 
have  been  burned. 

Moreone,  ( nior-ko'nai ,)  a  town  of  S.  Italy,  prov.  of  Mo¬ 
lise,  21  m.  S.W.  of  Campo-basso.  Manuf.  Linen  and  cot¬ 
ton  fabrics.  Pop.  5,000. 

Mordaceous,  (- da'shus ,)  a.  [Lat.  mordax,  mordacis, 
from  mordeo,  to  bite.]  Biting  ;  having  a  disposition  to 
bite.  —  Pungent;  sarcastic;  severe;  incisive;  scathing. 

Morda'ciously,  adv.  In  a  biting  manner.  —  Sarcas¬ 
tically  ;  scathingly;  severely. 

Mordacity,  (-dds'i-ty.)  n.  [Fr.  mordacite ;  Lat.  mor- 
dacitas .]  State  or  quality  of  being  mordacious ;  power 
of  biting. 

llor'dansville,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village  of 
Columbia  co. 

Mor'dant,  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  mordeo,  to  bite,  to  take 
fast  hold  of.]  Biting ;  caustic  ;  incisive ;  keen  ;  scathing. 

(Manuf.)  Having  the  quality  of  fixing  colors  in  tex¬ 
tile  fabrics,  —  said  of  certain  substances. 

— n.  (Manuf.)  In  calico-printing,  a  substance,  such  as 
alum,  which  seizes  hold  of,  cr  attracts  coloring-matter, 
and  serves  to  fix  colors  in  different  stuffs.  —  In  gilding, 
any  viscous  or  sticky  matter  employed  to  make  gold- 
leaf  adhere. 

— v.  a.  To  subject  to  the  action  of  a  mordant ;  as,  to  mor¬ 
dant  goods  for  dyeing. 

Mor'dantly,  adv.  In  the  manner  of  a  mordant. 

Mor'dccsti.  (Script.)  The  uncle  of  Esther,  who  rose 
to  dignity  and  honor  in  the  court  of  Ahasuerus. 

Mordel'ia,  n. ;  pi.  Mordelud.®.  [From  Lat.  mordere, 
to  bite.]  (Zobl.)  A  genus  and  family  of  Coleopterous 
insects,  distinguished  by  the 
peculiar  structure  of  their 
body,  and  their  extreme  ac¬ 
tivity  both  in  flying  and  leap¬ 
ing.  The  body  is  elevated  and 
arched,  with  the  head  insert¬ 
ed  very  low ;  the  thorax  is 
trapezoid  or  semicircular  ;  tiie 
elytra  either  very  short  or 
acuminated  at  the  extremity, 
as  well  as  the  abdomen ;  the 
antenme  rather  short.  The 
smaller  typical  species  fre¬ 
quent  flowers,  especially 
those  of  the  white-thorn  and 
umbeHiferee.  Some  of  these 
species  are  parasitic  upon  other  insects. 

Mor'denite,  n.  (Min.)  A  zeolitic  mineral  found  in 
the  form  of  concretions  in  a  trap-rock  near  E.  Morden, 
in  the  Baj'  of  Fundy. 

Mordiea'tion,  n.  [Lat  mordicatio .]  Act  of  biting 
or  corroding;  corrosion.  (R.) 

More,  n.  A  greater  quantity,  amount,  degree,  or  num¬ 
ber;  greater  thing;  other  thing. 

“  The  lust  of  getting  more  will  have  no  end.” —  Dryden. 

— Something  further,  or  in  addition  ;  as,  I  can  do  no  more 
for  you. 

— a.  [A.  S.  mara,  greater,  comp,  of  mycel.  great :  Ger. 
mehr ;  D.  nicer;  0.  S.  m&ro ;  Gr.  meizon,  greater.] 
Greater  in  quality,  degree,  or  amount;  —  used  in  the 
singular. 

“  Give  me  more  love  or  more  disdain."  —  Carew. 

— Greater  in  number;  exceeding  in  numbers;  —  used  in 
the  plural. 

‘ ‘  He  had  so  many  languages  in  store, 

That  only  fame  shall  speak  of  him  in  more." —  Cowley. 

— Added  to  some  former  number ;  additional. 

“  But  Montague  demands  one  labour  more."  —  Addison. 

— adv.  To  a  greater  degree;  in  a  greater  quantity,  or  ex¬ 
tent  ;  —  employed  with  an  adjective  to  form  the  com¬ 
parative  degree;  as,  more  idle,  more  conceited. —  Added 
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to  some  former  number ;  additional;  again;  as,  I  shall 
not  receive  you  any  more. 

More  and  more,  with  repetitive  increase  or  application. 

*’  As  the  blood  passeth  through  narrower  channels,  the  redness 
disappears  more  and  more."  — Arbuthnot. 

jVo  more,  existing  or  continuing  no  longer;  defunct; 
deceased  ;  departed ;  as,  •*  Cassius  is  no  more.”  —  Shaks. 

The  more,  to  a  greater  degree ;  by  an  increased  quan¬ 
tity  ;  for  a  cause  already  noted. 

The  more . .  .  the  more,  by  so  much  more ;  additional  in 
proportion. 

The  more  the  kindled  combat  rises  higher, 

The  more  with  fury  burns  the  blazing  tire.” —  Dryden. 

More,  n.  [See  Moor.]  A  provincial  Anglicism  for  a  hill. 

More,  Hannah,  an  English  moralist  and  miscellaneous 
writer,  B.  at  Stapleton,  in  Gloucestershire,  1744.  She 
was  one  of  the  five  daughters  of  a  village  schoolmaster. 
The  literary  abilities  of  Hannah  early  attracted  notice, 
and  a  subscription  was  formed  for  establishing  her  and 
her  sisters  in  a  school  of  their  own.  Her  first  literary 
production.  The  Search  after  Happiness,  a  pastoral 
drama,  was  written  when  she  was  only  18  years  of  age, 
though  not  published  till  1773.  By  the  encouragement 
of  Garrick,  she  wrote  The  Inflexible  Captive,  a  tragedy, 
which  was  printed  in  1764.  Her  tragedy  of  Percy,  the 
most  popular  of  her  plays,  was  brought  out  in  1778,  and: 
ran  14  nights  successively ;  and  her  last  tragedy.  The 
Fatal  Falsehood,  was  produced  in  1779.  Shortly  alter, 
her  opinions  of  public  theatres  underwent  a  change, 
and  she  did  not  consider  the  stage,  in  its  present  state, 
as  “  becoming  the  appearance  or  countenance  of  a 
Christian.”  Early  in  life  she  was  honored  by  the  inti- 
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mate  acquaintance  of  Johnson  and  Burke,  of  Reynolds 
and  Garrick,  and  of  many  other  eminent  men  ;  but  she 
quitted,  in  the  prime  of  her  days,  the  circle  of  fashion 
and  literature,  and,  retiring  into  the  neighborhood  of 
Bristol,  devoted  herself  to  a  life  of  active  Christian  be¬ 
nevolence,  and  to  the  composition  of  various  works, 
having  for  their  object  the  religious  improvement  of 
mankind.  Her  first  prose  publication  was  Thoughts  on 
the.  Manners  of  the  Great;  this  was  followed  by  her  Esti¬ 
mate  of  the  Religion  of  the  Fashionable  World.  In  1795 
she  commenced  at  Bath,  in  monthly  numbers,  The- 
Cheap  Repository,  a  series  of  admirable  tales  for  the 
common  people,  one  of  which  is  the  well-known  Shep¬ 
herd  of  Salisbury  Plain.  The  success  of  this  tale  was 
extraordinary  ;  it  is  said  that  the  6sle  reached  the  num¬ 
ber  of  1,000,000  copies.  She  subsequently  produced 
Strictures  on  the  Modern  System  of  Female  Education  ; 
Hints  towards  Forming  the  Character  of  a  Young  Prin¬ 
cess  ;  Calebs  in  Search  of  a  Wife ;  Practical  Piety ;  Chris¬ 
tian  Morals  ;  an  Essay  on  the  Character  and  Writings  of 
St.  Paul ;  and  Moral  Sketches  of  the  Prevailing  Opinions 
and  Manners,  Foreign  and  Domestic ,  with  Reflections 
on  Prayer.  The  collection  of  her  works  comprises  11 
volumes,  8vo.  D.  1833. 

More,  Sir  Thomas,  a  distinguished  English  statesman 
and  writer,  b.  in  London,  1480,  was  the  son  of  Sir  John 
More,  one  of  the  judges  of  the  King's  Bench,  and  re- 
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received  his  education  at  Oxford.  As  soon  as  he  became 
of  age,  he  obtained  a  seat  in  Parliament,  where  he  op¬ 
posed  a  subsidy  demand  by  Henry  VII.  for  the  marriage 
of  his  eldest  daughter,  with  such  eloquence  that  it  was 
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refused  by  the  House.  At  the  accession  of  Henry  VIII. ! 
he  was  called  to  the  bar,  and,  in  1508,  appointed  judge  ; 
of  the  sheriff’s  court,  in  London,  which  was  then  a  con¬ 
siderable  post.  By  the  interest  of  Wolsey,  he  obtained 
the  honor  of  knighthood  and  a  place  in  the  Privy  Coun¬ 
cil.  In  1520  he  was  made  Treasurer  of  the  Exchequer, 
and,  in  1523,  chosen  speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
where  he  resisted  a  motion  for  an  oppressive  subsidy, 
which  gave  gr  jat  offence  to  Cardinal  Wolsey.  Sir 
Thomas  was  made  chancellor  in  1530,  and,  by  his  inde¬ 
fatigable  application  in  that  office,  there  was,  in  a  short 
time,  not  a  cause  left  undetermined.  To  the  high  quali¬ 
ties  of  learning,  wit,  and  liberality,  he  joined  a  stanch 
adherence  to  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  and  the  papal 
authority.  This  led  him  to  oppose  the  king’s  divorce 
from  Catharine  of  Aragon,  for  which  he  was  sent  to  the 
Tower,  brought  to  trial,  and  condemned  to  lose  his  head, 
which  sentence  he  courageously  endured.  The  best  of  his 
works  is  a  kind  of  political  romance,  composed  in  Latin, 
entitled  Utopia ,  wherein  the  author  delineates  what  he 
conceives  to  be  a  perfect  commonwealth,  situate  in  an 
imaginary  island.  This  work  has  been  translated  into 
English  by  Bishop  Burnet,  Cayley,  and  others.  The  char¬ 
acter  of  M.  has  been  much  misrepresented  by  Fox,  in 
his  Martyrology,  and  by  Bishop  Burnet  in  his  History 
of  the.  Reformation.  both  charging  him  with  cruel  per¬ 
secution  of  the  Protestants  while  chancellor.  Erasmus, 
however,  distinctly  testifies,  that  >l  whilst  More  was 
chancellor,  no  man  was  put  to  death  for  these  dogmas.” 
All  his  contemporaries  describe  him  as  being  of  a  sin¬ 
gularly  amiable  disposition,  and  unaffectedly  and  sin¬ 
cerely  pious.  Beheaded,  1535. 

More1#,  (anc.  Peloponnesus,)  a  principal  division  of 
Greece,  consisting  of  a  peninsula  attached  to  N.  Greece 
by  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth,  between  Lat.  36°  15'  and  38° 
20'  N.,  Lon.  21°  9'  and  23°  30'  E.  It  is  said  to  derive  its 
name  from  Morus,  a  mulberry,  —  the  peninsula  bearing 
resemblance  to  the  leaf  of  that  tree.  The  surface  is  ex¬ 
tremely  diversified,  and  it  is  deeply  indented  with  gulfs 
and  inlets,  the  principal  of  which  are,  Patras,  Arcadia, 
Koron,  Kolokythia,  and  Napoli  di  Romania.  The  prin¬ 
cipal  headlands  are  Cape  Skyllo  on  the  K.,  capes  Mata- 
pan,  Gallo,  and  St.  Angelo  S.,  and  Cape  Tornese  W. 
There  are  several  largo  and  secure  harbors.  The  rivers 
are  the  Alpheus,  the  Eurotas,  the  Panisos,  and  the 
Styx.  The  lakes  are  the  Stymphalus,  and  Pheneus. 
Prod.  Corn,  olive-oil,  wine,  silk,  cotton,  wool,  and  fruits. 
The  M.  forms  most  of  the  S.  part  of  the  kingdom  of 
Greece,  and  is  divided  into  the  nomarchies  of  Argolis, 
Corinth,  Laconia,  Messenia,  Arcadia,  Achaia,  and  Elis. 
See  Greece. — The  peninsula  received  the  name  of  M. 
about  1205,  when  the  country  was  formed  into  the  prin¬ 
cipality  of  Achaia.  It  was  captured  by  the  Turks  in 
1346,  and  held  by  them  until  1687,  when  it  passed  under 
the  rule  of  the  Venetians.  The  Turks  again  took  pos¬ 
session  in  1715,  retaining  it  until  1829,  when  it  became 
a  division  of  the  kingdom  of  Greece. 

Moreau,  Jean  Victor,  ( mo-ro ',)  a  French  general,  b.  in 
Bretagne,  1763.  He  was  educated  for  the  law,  but  he  en¬ 
listed  when  he  was  17  years  old,  and  thenceforth  devoted 
himself  to  a  military  career.  He  was  rapidly  promoted 
during  the  first  campaign  of  the  wars  of  the  French  revo¬ 
lution,  and  in  1796  he  was  commander  of  one  of  the  two 
French  armies  that  invaded  Germauy.  The  other  army, 
which  was  under  General  Jourdan,  was  completely  de¬ 
feated  by  the  Austrians,  who  then  brought  their  whole 
force  to  bear  upon  M.  In  this  emergency,  M.  extricated 
himself  by  a  retreat  through  the  Black  Forest,  which  is 
considered  a  masterpiece  of  military  skill.  Napoleon, 
iu  1800,  gave  M.  the  command  of  the  armies  of  the  Dan¬ 
ube  and  the  Rhine ;  and  in  the  winter  of  that  year  M. 
gained  the  great  victory  of  llohenlinden,  the  most 
splendid  of  his  achievements.  M.  was  afterwards  sus¬ 
pected  of  plotting  against  Napoleon’s  government,  and 
was  banished  from  France.  He  lived  in  this  country 
until  1813,  when  he  returned  to  Europe  and  joined  the 
armies  of  the  allied  sovereigns  against  the  French.  He 
was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Dresden  in  that  year. 

M  or  rail',  in  New  York,  a  towuship  of  Saratoga 
county. 

Moreau  Creek,  in  Missouri,  enters  the  Missouri 
River  about  5  ni.  below  Jefferson  City. 

M  orecambe  Bay,  or  Lancaster  Bay,(mo?-'7,-<m,) 
an  inlet  of  the  Irish  Sea,  on  the  N.W.  coast  of  England, 
co.  of  Lancaster.  It  is  16  m.  long,  and  10  in.  broad,  and 
receives  the  rivers  Kent  and  Lune. 

Moreen',  n.  [From  Fr.  moire,  mohair,  and  onde, 
watered,  waving.]  A  stout  woollen  stuff  used  for  cur¬ 
tains,  Ac. 

More'liead,  in  Kentucky,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Rowan 
co.,  abt.  56  m.  E.N.E.  of  Lexington. 

More'heatl  City,  in  North  Carolina,  a  post-town  ol 
Carteret  co.,  abt.  36  m.  S.S.E.  of  Newbern.  Pup.  1,150. 

More'liouse,  iu  Louisiana,  a  N.  parish,  adjoining  Ar¬ 
kansas;  area,  about  845  sq.  in.  Hirers.  Ouachita  and 
Barlholomew  rivers.  Surface,  undulating;  toil,  fertile. 
Cap.  Bastrop.  Pop.  (1890)  16,786. 

Dlorehouse,  in  New  York,  a  prosperous  township  of 
Hamilton  co. 

More'honseville.  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of 
Hamilton  co.,  about  115  m.  N.W.  of  Albany. 

Mor'el,  n.  [Fr.  mori/i«.J  (Bob)  An  edible  genus  of 
fungi.  See  Morchella. — A  Morello  (7.  ».). — The 
Garden-nighlshade.  See  Solanum. 

More'-land.  «.  Same  as  Moor-land  (7. 1;.). 

More'land,  ill  Kentucky,  a  post-village  of  Lincoln  co., 
on  the  C.,  N.  O.  &  T.  P.  R.  R. 

Moreland,  in  Michigan.  See  Moorland. 

Moreland,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-township  of  Ly¬ 
coming  co. 

— A  towuship  of  Montgomery  co.  (spelled  Moorland). 


Morell',  n.  (Dot.)  See  Morchella. 

Morel'la,  a  town  of  Spain,  prov.  of  Castellon-de-la- 
Plana,  45  m.  N.  of  Tortosa.  Manuf.  Blankets  and 
sashes.  Pop.  6,500. 

Morel'lo,  n.  An  acidulous,  juicy  cherry. 

Morel  steliieks,  or  Self-Sacrificing  Saints,  n.  pi. 
(Keel.  Hist.)  A  sect  of  fanatics,  said  to  be  widely  spread 
in  Russia.  Their  principles  are  altogether  unknown, 
but  their  existence  is  asserted  from  time  to  time  by  acts 
of  savage  barbarism,  chiefly  committed  in  the  N.  prov. 
of  Saratov  and  in  Siberia.  It  seems  that  they  dig,  with 
strangely  fantastic  ceremonies,  a  deep  hole  in  some  re¬ 
mote  place,  around  which  they  pile  wood,  brush,  straw, 
and  other  combustibles  in  great  quantity.  Then  they 
enter  the  hole  in  solemn  procession,  set  fire  to  those 
materials,  and  burn  themselves  to  death,  chanting 
hymns,  and  without  uttering  a  cry  of  pain.  Others  as¬ 
semble  in  some  house,  around  which  they  have  packed 
combustibles  up  to  the  very  roof.  The  house,  like  all 
Russian  isbas  built  of  logs,  is  in  a  few  minutes  envel¬ 
oped  in  flames,  and  the  fanatics  perish  in  them,  undis¬ 
turbed  by'  the  spectators,  in  what  they  consider  a  re¬ 
ligious  duty.  They  are  thought  to  be  saints  who  give 
themselves  the  baptism  of  fire.  These  “  saints  ”  are 
mentioned  in  the  writings  of  such  travellers,  as  Gnielin, 
1‘alles,  Georgia,  and  others. 

More'na,  (Sierra.)  or  Montes  Mariana,  a 

mountain-chain  of  Spain,  separating  the  basins  of  the 
Guadiana  and  Guadalquivir ;  Lat.  38°  30'  N.,  Lon.  bet.  3° 
and  4°  W.  Its  culminating  point  is  Aracena.  5,500  feet 
above  the  sea.  This  chain  is  the  scene  of  many  incidents 
in  “  Don  Quixote.” 

Moren'ci,  in  Michigan,  a  post-village  of  Lenawee  co., 
abt.  16  m.  S.W.  of  Adrian. 

Moreo'ver.oJi’.  [more  and  over.]  Beyond  what  has  been 
said;  further;  besides;  also;  likewise;  over  and  above. 

“  Moreover  by  them  is  thy  servant  warned."  —  Ps.  xix.  11. 

Moreri,  Lotus,  (mo-rar'e,)  a  French  ecclesiastic,  b.  1643, 
distinguished  as  the  first  compiler  of  the  great  Histor¬ 
ical  Dictionary  which  bears  his  name.  D.  1080. 

Moresque,  (-rest',)  a.  [Fr.,  from  It.  Moresco — Moro, 
a  Moor.]  Executed  after  the  manner  of  the  Moors ; 
arabesque. 

— n.  A  kind  of  painting,  carving,  Ac.,  in  the  arabesque 
and  grotesque  styles  of  ornamental  art ;  decoration  after 
the  Moorish  manner.  (Sometimes  written  mauresque.) 

Mores'ville,  iu  New  York,  a  post-village  of  Delaware 
co.,  abt.  55  m.  W.S.W.  of  Albany. 

More'ton  Kay,  an  inlet  of  the  S.  Pacific  Ocean,  on 
the  E.  coast  of  Queensland,  Australia ;  Lat.  37°  30'  S., 
Lon.  153°  E.  It  in  65  in.  long  and  23  broad,  and  receives 
the  rivers  Arrowsmith,  Brisbane,  Logan,  and  Pine.  It 
contains  several  islands. 

Mo  re'towil,  in  Vermont,  a  post-township  of  Washing¬ 
ton  co. 

Moret'tes,  a  town  of  Brazil,  on  the  Nhundiaguara 
River,  near  its  mouth. 

Morgan,  Sydnev,  Lady,  a  distinguished  Irish  novelist. 
b.  at  Dublin,  in  1783.  She  was  the  daughter  of  Mr. 
Owenson,  an  Irish  musician  and  writer  of  songs,  prin¬ 
cipally  for  the  stage.  Miss  Owenson  herself  began  her 
literary  career  as  a  song-writer,  preceding  Moore  in  the 
happily  conceived  work  of  setting  ballads  to  old  Irish 
airs.  Before  completing  her  sixteenth  year  she  was  the 
authoress  of  two  novels,  which  are  now  seldom  heard 
of;  but  her  third  attempt  at  prose  fiction,  the  Wild 
Irish  Girl,  raised  her  at  once  into  notoriety,  and  ob¬ 
tained  for  her  a  welcome  in  the  first  literary  and  social 
circles.  Pursuing  steadily  the  path  she  had  chosen, 
Miss  Owenson  wrote  several  books  in  quick  succession  ; 
and,  in  ten  years  from  the  period  of  her  first  triumph, 
she  was  fully  established  as  one  of  the  most  popular 
writers  of  the  day.  In  1811  she  married  Sir  Charles 
Morgan,  an  eminent  physician,  whose  congenial  char¬ 
acter  and  taste  were  afterwards  shown  in  the  Book 
without  a  Name,  and  other  works  which  they  wrote 
jointly.  Besides  the  long  list  of  novels,  verse,  and  light 
social  sketches  which  proceeded  from  Lady  Morgan’s 
pen,  she  published  her  travels  in  France  and  Italy,  and 
many  political  and  historical  essays,  characterized  by  a 
genial  sympathy  with  liberal  aims  and  opinions,  which 
subjected  her  to  severe  attacks  from  the  Tory  writers 
of  the  day.  A  few  months  before  her  death  she  pub¬ 
lished  a  Diary,  or  species  of  autobiography,  in  which  she 
recounted  the  incidents  and  anecdotes  of  her  early  life. 
D.  1859.  Memoirs  of  her  life  have  since  been  published. 

Mor' {fan,  in  Alabama,  a  N.  co. ;  area,  about  6S6  sq.  m 
Rivers.  Tennessee  and  Flint  rivers.  Surface,  hilly ; 
soil,  fertile.  Cap.  Decatur.  Pop.  (1890)  24,089. 

Mur'gan,  in  Georgia,  a  N.  central  co. ;  area,  about  322 
sq.  m.  Rivers.  Little  and  Appalachee  rivers,  and  some 
smaller  streams.  Surface,  undulating;  soil,  formerly 
very  fertile,  but  now  mostly  exhausted.  Min.  Granite 
of  excellent  quality,  and  some  gold.  Cap.  Madison. 
Pop.  (1890)  16,041. 

— A  post-town,  cap.  of  Calhoun  co.,  about  28  in.  W.  by  S. 
of  Albany. 

Morgan,  in  Illinois,  a  S.W.  central  co. ;  area,  about  580 
sq.  m.  Rivers.  Illinois  river,  and  Apple,  Sandy,  Mau- 
vais  Terre,  and  Indian  creeks.  Surface,  mostly  level 
prairie ;  soil,  remarkably  rich.  Min.  Coal  in  immense  I 
deposits.  Cap  Jacksonville.  Pop.  (1890)  32,636. — A  j 
township  of  Cides  co. — A  township  of  Grundy  co. 

Mor'gan,  in  Indiana,  a  S.  W.  central  co. ;  area,  about 
430  sq.  m.  Rivers.  White  river,  and  several  of  its  I 
affluents.  Surface,  level  or  undulating;  soil,  very  fertile. 
Cap.  Martinsville.  Pop.  (1890)  18.643. 

j  — A  township  of  Harrison  county. — A  village  of  La 
Porte  county,  about  56  miles  S.  E.  of  Chicago. — A 
township  of  Owen  county. — A  township  of  Porter 
county. 


Mor'ifan,  in  Iowa,  a  township  of  Decatur  county. 

— A  township  of  Franklin  county. — A  township  of  Har¬ 
rison  county. 

Mor'gan.  in  Kentucky,  an  E.  by  N.  co. ;  area,  about  288 
sq.  m.  Rivers.  Red  aiid  Licking  rivers.  Surface,  diver¬ 
sified  ;  soil,  fertile.  Products  are  chiefly  corn,  oats,  pork, 
and  butter.  Min.  Iron,  coal,  alum,  and  copperas.  Oil 
springs  are  also  abundant.  County-seat.  West  Liberty. 
Pop.  (1890)  11,249. 

Mor'ga II .  iu  Missouri,  a  central  co. ;  area,  about  638 
sq.  m.  Rivers.  Osage  and  La  Mine  rivers,  and  Haw 
and  Big  Gravois  creeks.  Surface,  diversified ;  soil,  in 
some  parts  fertile.  Min.  Lead,  coal,  and  limestone. 
Cap.  Versailles.  Pop.  (1890)  12,311. 

Ulor'gan,  in  Ohio,  a  S.  E.  co. ;  area,  about  400  sq.  m. 
Rivers.  Muskingum  river.  Meigs  creek,  and  several 
smaller  streams.  Surface,  finely  diversified  ;  soil,  gener¬ 
ally  fertile.  Cap.  MeConnelsville.  Pop.  (1890)  19,143. 

— A  township  of  Ashtabula  county.— A  township  of  Butler 
county. — A  township  of  Gallia  county. — A  township  of 
Knox  county. — A  township  of  Morgan  county. — A 
township  of  Scioto  county. 

Mor'gfan,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  township  of  Greene 
county. 

Mor' gun.  in  Tennessee,  an  E.  N.  E.  co. ;  area,  about  448 
sq.  m.  Rivers.  Emury’s  river,  and  several  less  im|>or- 
tant  streams.  Surface,  mountainous  ;  soil,  in  the  valleys 
fertile.  Min.  Coal  in  abundance.  County-seat.  Wart- 
burg.  Pop.  (1890)  7,639. 

Mor'gail.  in  Utah,  a  N.  co. ;  area,  about  725  sq.  m. 
Rivers.  Weber  river,  and  numerous  less  important 
streams.  Surface,  mountainous;  soil,  in  some  of  the 
valleys  fertile.  Cap.  Morgan.  Pop.  (1895)  2,261. 

Mor'gail.  in  Vermont,  a  post-township  of  Orleans  co. 
Pop.  (1897)  544. 

Mor'gail,  in  West  Virginia,  a  N.  E.  co.,  adjoining  Mary¬ 
land  on  the  N.,  and  Virginia  on  the  S. ;  area,  about  230 
sq.  m.  Rivers.  Potomac  river,  and  Cacapon  and  Sleepy 
creeks.  Surface,  mountainous;  soil,  not  fertile.  Min. 
Coal  in  large  quantities.  Cap.  Berkeley  Springs.  Pop. 
(1890)  6,744. 

Jlorganat'ic,  a.  [From.  Lat.  morganatica,  a  kind  of 
dowry  paid  on  the  morning  of  marriage.]  Pertaining 
to,  or  after  the  manner  of  a  marriage  between  a  man 
of  superior  and  a  woman  of  inferior  rank. in  which  it  is 
stipulated  that  the  latter  and  her  children  shall  not 
enjoy  the  rank  or  inherit  the  possessions  of  her  husband. 
Such  marriages  are  not  uncommon  in  the  families  of 
sovereign  princes,  and  of  the  higher  nobility  of  Ger¬ 
many;  but  they  are  restricted  to  persons  of  these  exalted 
classes. 

Morganat'ieally,  ad v.  In  the  manner  of  a  mor¬ 
ganatic  marriage. 

Mor'gan  City,  in  Illinois,  a  village  of  Morgan  co.,  abt. 
25  m.  Vi.  of  Springfield. 

Mor'ganfield.  in  Kentucky,  a  post-vill ,  cap.  of  Union 
co.,  abt.  205  m.  Vi.  by  E.  of  Frankfort. 

Mor'gansville,  or  Morgan ville,  in  Ohio,  a 
post-villageof  Morgan  co.,  abt.  7u  m.  E.S.E  of  Columbus. 

Mor'ganton,  in  Georgia,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Fannin 
co.,  abt.  50  m.  E.  by  N.  of  Dalton. 

Mor'gantown,  in  Indiana,  a  post-village  of  Morgan 
co.,  abt.  35  m.  S.  by  W.  of  Indianapolis. 

lliir  gan town,  in  Kentucky,  a  post-village,  cap.  of 
Butler  co.,  abt.  141  m.  S  W.  of  Frankfort. 

Mor'gantown.  in  N.  Carolina,  a  post-village,  cap.  of 
Burke  co..  abt.  200  m.  W.  of  Raleigh. 

Mor'gantDwn.  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village  of 
Berks  co..  abt.  12  m.  S.  of  Reading. 

Mor'gan  town,  in  West  Virginia,  a  post-town,  cap.  of 
Monongalia  co.,  about  65  m.  S.  of  Pittsburg,  Penna. 

Mor'ganville,  in  Ohio.  See  Morgansvii.le. 

Morgan'isia,  in  Louisiana,  a  village  of  Point  Coupee 
parish,  about  45  m.  N.  W.  of  Baton  Rouge. 

Morgar'ten,  a  mountain  of  Switzerland,  cant,  of  Zug, 
E.  of  Lake  Egeri,  famous  as  the  scene  of  the  first  battle 
for  Swiss  independence,  in  1315,  in  which  the  Austrians 
were  defeated.  The  French  defeated  the  Swiss  at  this 
place  in  179S.  Here,  also,  the  Austrians  were  defeated 
by  the  French  in  1799 

Mor'gay,  n.  [W.  mor,  sea,  and  ci,  a  dog.]  (Zook)  A 
species  of  shark,  Scyillium  canicula  ;  (also  called  Rough 
hound-fish.) 

Morgue,  (mdrg,)  n  [Fr.,  from  Prov.  morga,  a  repul¬ 
sive  lace.]  A  place  where  bodies  of  persons  found  dead 
are  deposited  for  identification. 

Moria.  in  N.  Y,  a  twp.  of  Franklin  co. 

Mori'ali.  (Script.)  The  hill  on  which  the  temple  of 
Jerusalem  was  built.  Some  authors  believe  it  to  b« 
the  mount  on  which  Abraham  was  commanded  to  sacri¬ 
fice  his  son  Isaac. 

Mori'ali,  in  N.Y.,  a  post-village  and  twp.  of  Essex  co., 
abt.  1 15  m.  N.  by  E.  of  Albany . 

Mor  ibund,  a.  [From  Lat.  moriri.to  die;  Fr.  mori 
bond.]  Dying;  being  at  the  point  of  death  ; colloquially 
at  death’s  door. 

—  n.  A  dying  person,  (r.) 

Moriee.  (mor'is.)  n.  Another  spelling  of  Morisco.  g.u. 

Mor'iehes,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of  Suffolk  co., 
abt.  15  m.  S.W.  of  Riverhead. 

Morigerous,  (-rij'er-vs,) a.  [Lat.  morigerus.]  Obedient; 
obsequious;  submissive,  (r.) 

Mor'il.  n.  [Fr.  morillt.]  Same  as  Morel.  7.  v. 

Mor i I  I i form,  a.  Formed  like,  or  resembling,  the 
moril  or  morel. 

Morin'da.  «.  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants,  order  Cin- 
chonaceir  The  roots  of  M.  citrifolia  and  M.  tinctoria 
are  used  in  India  and  other  parts  of  Asia  for  dyeing 
red.  They  are  occasionally  imported  under  the  name 
of  madder,  munjeet,  and  chay-root ;  but  such  names  are 
improperly  applied  to  these  roots. 
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Morin'ya,  u.  ( Bot .)  The  typical  genus  of  the  order 
Moringace.se ,  q.  v. 

.Mori ngw'cese,  n  pi.  (But.)  The  Moritigad  or  Ben-nut 
family,  an  order  of  plants,  alliance  Violates.  Dug.  A 
many-leaved  calyx,  perigynous  petals  and  stamens,  1- 
celled  anthers,  stipitate  consolidated  siliquose  fruit, and 
exalhuminous  seeds.  They  are  trees  with  hi-  or  tri- 
pinuate  leaves,  and  deciduous,  colored  stipules  ;  flowers 
white,  irregular;  sepals  and  petals  5  of  each,  the  former 
deciduous,  petaloid,  and  furnished  with  a  fleshy  disc; 
aestivation  imbricated;  stamens  8  or  10,  placed  on  the 
disc  lining  the  tube  of  the  calyx,  in  two  whorls,  the  outer 
of  which  is  sometimes  sterile;  ovary-stalk,  superior, 
1-celled,  with  3  parietal  placentas.  Fruit  long,  pod¬ 
shaped,  capsular,  1-celled  3-valved,  with  loculicidal 
dehiscence.  The  plants  of  this  order  are  native  of  India 
and  Arabia.  The  root  of  moringa  pterygosperma  resem¬ 
bles  that  of  horseradish  in  taste  and  odor,  and  has  been 
used  as  a  stimulant  and  rubefacient.  A  kind  of  gum 
resembling  tragacanth  exudes  from  the  bark  when 
wounded.  Its  seeds  are  called  ben-nuts,  or  pais  queniques. 
They  yield  a  fixed  oil  (oil  of  ben),  which  is  sometimes 
used  by  painters,  and  also  by  perfumers  and  match- 
manufacturers.  The  ord.  includes  1  genus  and  4  species. 

Morin'jfic  Acid,  n.  ( Chem .)  An  oily  acid  obtained 
from  oil  of  ben,  which  is  expressed  from  the  fruit  of 
Moringa  pterygosperma. 

Mor'ingville,  in  N.  Carolina,  a  vill.  of  Chatham  co. 

Moringvil  le,  in  New  York,  a  village  of  Westchester 
co.,  abt.  25  m.  N.  of  New  York  city. 

Mo'rion,  n.  An  iron  or  steel  head-piece  worn  by  a  man- 
at-arms  in  the  days  when  armor  was  used.  It  was  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  the  helmets  of  the  knights  and  esquires 
in  having  neither  visor  nor  beaver.  (Figs.  24  and  12(38.) 

Moris'co,  a.  Same  as  Moresque,  q.  v. 

— n.  [Sp.,  from  Moro,  a  Moor.]  A  person  or  thing  of 
Moorish  origin  ; — hence,  a  Moor  ;  the  Moorish  language 
or  dialect ;  a  Moorish  dance,  popularly  known  as  tlie 
morris-dance;  also,  one  who  executes  the  morris-dance. 

“  l  have  seen  him  caper  upward  like  a  wild  morisco."  —  Shaks. 
(Also  written  morisk  and  marisce.) 

Horlaix,  (mor'lai,)  a  sea-port  town  of  France,  dept,  of 
Finist^re,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Jarleau  and  Kerlent, 
34  m.  N.E.  of  Brest;  p'rp.  13,500. 

Mor'lette,  or  Marlette,  in  Michigan,  a  township  of 
Sanilac  co. 

Mor'Iey,  ill  New  York,  a  post-village  of  St.  Lawrence  co. 

Mor'liug;,  Mort'li ng-,  n.  Wool  plucked  from  a  dead 
sheep. 

Mor'molyce,  n. 

( Zool .)  A  singular  gen. 
of  Coleopterous  insects 
found  in  Java,  one 
species  of  which  has 
been  described  by  M. 

Hagenbach:  our  fig¬ 
ure  gives  a  very  good 
idea  of  its  form,  which 
is  remarkable  for  its 
extreme  flatness,  the 
elongation  of  the  head, 
and  the  very  great 
leaf  -  like  dilatation 
of  the  elytra;  it  was 
first  found  by  Kulil 
and  Van  Hasselt.  The 
larva  has  only  lately 
been  described  and 
figured.  M.  Van  Oven- 
dyk  found  the  larva 
and  pupa  in  the  Poly- 
porus  fomentarius,  or 
an  allied  species  of 
fungus  growing  on  the  trunks  and  roots  of  trees:  the 
larva  closely  resembles  that  of  Carabus  and  Calosoma. 

Mer  men,  k.  [Gr,  a  mask.]  (Zool.)  See  Puffin. 

Mor'mons,  or  Latter-Day  Saints,  the  followers  of  a 
religion  founded  in  this  country  by  Joseph  Smith.  B.  in 
Sharon,  Windsor  co.,  Vermont,  1805.  He  was  but  poorly 
educated,  and  he  and  hi*  family  had  the  reputation  of 
being  bad  characters  among  their  neighbors.  He  affirmed 
that  in  1823  an  angel  appeared  unto  him,  informing  him 
where  certain  ancient  records  were  to  be  found.  These 
were  a  collection  of  three  gold  plates  engraven  with 
“Reformed  Egyptian”  characters,  written  in  the  4th 
century  a.  d.,  by  a  prophet  called  Mormon,  whence  the 
name  of  the  sect.  He  set  to  work  to  translate  them, 
and  produced  the  Book  of  Mormon.  The  angel  then 
carried  off  the  plates,  no  one  being  allowed  to  see  them 
but  a  few  of  his  own  disciples.  Some  of  these  after¬ 
wards  quarrelled  with  Smith,  and  acknowledged  the 
falseness  of  their  testimony.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
asserted  that  a  clergyman  of  the  name  of  Spalding  had 
written  a  religious  tale  a  few  years  before,  entitled  The, 
Manuscript  Found,  the  story  corresponding  to  that  of 
the  Book  of  Mormon.  After  Spalding’s  death  the  manu¬ 
script  fell  into  the  hands  of  one  Sidney  Rigdon,  an  inti¬ 
mate  acquaintance  of  Smith.  The  Book  of  Mormon 
was  succeeded  by  a  Book  of  Doctrine,  and  Covenants, 
being  a  collection  of  the  special  revelations  made  to 
Smith  and  his  associates  upon  all  points  connected  with 
the  course  and  welfare  of  the  Church.  This  was  con¬ 
tinually  enlarged  as  further  revelations,  consequent  upon 
the  varying  fortunes  and  requirements  of  the  body,  were 
received.  Among  these  was  one  by  which  the  Aaronic 
priesthood  was  revived  ;  another,  by  which  baptism  by 
immersion  was  commanded;  a  third,  for  the  institution 
of  apostles;  aud  others,  for  the  temporal  regulation  of 
the  Church  from  time  to  time.  In  these  productions 
the  peculiar  phraseology  of  Scripture  is  profusely  imi¬ 
tated.  At  first,  they  were  much  persecuted  and  suffered 
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gross  ill-treatment  at  the  hands  of  the  mob,  Smith  him¬ 
self  being  on  one  occasion  tarred  and  feathered.  In  ls39 
they  took  refuge  in  the  State  of  Illinois,  w  here  they 
built  the  town  of  Nauvoo,  or  “  Beautiful.”  Here,  iu  1841, 
they  commenced  the  erection  of  a  splendid  temple, 
which  was  to  be  more  wonderful  than  that  of  Solomon. 
Iu  June,  1844,  however,  in  consequence  of  a  riot  in  the 
town,  Smith  and  his  brother  Hiram  were  apprehended 
and  lodged  in  Carthage  prison  ;  but  the  mob  were  so  ex¬ 
cited  against  them,  that  they  broke  into  the  prison  and 
shot  both  of  them.  Brigham  Young  (q.  v.)  shortly  after¬ 
ward  succeeded  to  the  post  of  prophet,  which  he  still  re¬ 
tains.  The  hostility  and  riots  being  renewed  against  them 
from  time  to  time,  and  finding  themselves  unable  to  cope 
with  their  antagonists,  they  at  length  quitted  the  State 
in  1846, resolved  to  seek  a  home  beyond  the  Rocky  Moun¬ 
tains,  away  from  any  settled  habitation.  After  suffering 
immense  hardships  from  cold  and  hunger  aud  disease, 
and  being  obliged  to  spend  a  winter  on  the  way,  they 
reached  the  valley  of  the  Great  Salt  Lake,  where  they 
established  themselves.  Here,  their  object  has  been  to 
strengthen  themselves  by  inviting  persons  of  their  own 
faith  from  all  parts  to  settle  there.  Agents  were  dispatched 
to  almost  every  portion  of  the  globe  to  make  converts 
and  to  facilitate  their  transmission  to  America.  After 
their  settlement  in  Utah,  various  disputes  arose  be¬ 
tween  them  and  the  U.  States  authorities;  and  at 
length  a  military  force  was  sent  by  President  Buchanan 
to  compel  obedience.  The  approach  of  this  force  caused 
great  excitement  among  the  M. ;  but  they  eventually 
agreed  to  submit  to  Federal  authority,  and,  after  remain¬ 
ing  fora  time,  the  troops, in  May, 1860,  left  the  territory. 
The  number  of  M.  in  Utah  is  variously  estimated  front 
60,000  to  100,000;  in  other  parts,  about  100,000.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  their  own  accounts,  they  believe  in  the  three  per¬ 
sons  of  the  Godhead;  that  all  mankind  are  in  a  state  of 
sin  in  consequence  of  Adam's  transgression  ;  but  that, 
in  consequence  of  the  sacrifice  of  Christ,  they  are  free 
from  the  guilt  of  original  sin,  and  only  punishable  for 
actual  transgressions.  In  order  to  salvation,  four  things 
are  necessary:  —  1.  Belief  in  Christ's  atonement;  2.  re¬ 
mission  of  sins;  3.  baptism  by  immersion  for  the  remis¬ 
sion  of  sins,  administered  by  one  authorized  of  Christ; 
and,  4.  the  laying  on  of  hands  for  the  gilt  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  to  be  administered  only  by  duly  authorized 
apostles  or  elders.  All  who  comply  with  these  condi¬ 
tions  obtain  forgiveness  of  their  sins,  and  are  made  par¬ 
takers  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  enjoying  the  gifts  of  prophecy 
and  healing,  visions  and  revelations,  and  the  power  of 
working  miracles.  They  believe  in  the  literal  gathering 
of  Israel,  and  in  the  restoration  of  the  ten  tribes;  that 
Zion  will  be  established  upon  the  Western  continent; 
that  Christ  will  reign  personally  upon  earth  a  thousand 
years;  and  that  the  earth  will  be  renewed,  and  receive 
its  paradisaical  glory.  They  profess  to  copy  the  primi¬ 
tive  Church  in  having  apostles,  prophets,  pastors, 
teachers,  evangelists,  Ac.  They  further  profess  to  “be¬ 
lieve  in  being  honest,  true,  chaste,  temperate,  benevolent, 
virtuous,  and  upright,  and  in  doing  good  to  all  men.” 
The  M.  have  something  in  common  with  nearly  every 
sect  that  has  ever  been  known.  Hebraism,  Persian 
Dualism,  Brahmanism,  Buddhistic  apotheosis  of  saints; 
Christianity,  both  in  its  orthodoxy  and  heterodoxy; 
Mohammedanism,  Drusism,  Freemasonry,  and  latterly 
Methodism,  Swedenborgianism,  Mesmerism,  and  Spirit- 
rapping,  have  all  contributed  something.  The  Saints 
do  not  deny  this.  Smith,  in  fact,  declares,  that  as  every 
religion  in  the  world  “  has  a  little  truth  mixed  with 
error,”  it  is  the  duty  of  his  followers  to  pick  it  out,  that 
“all  the  good  and  true  principles  may  be  gathered  to¬ 
gether  ;  ”  “  otherwise,”  lie  adds,  “  we  shall  never  become 
pure  Mormons.”  The  great  social  peculiarity  of  the 
sect  is  their  practice  of  polygamy.  It  was  not  so,  how¬ 
ever,  from  the  first.  From  1830  to  1843,  they  w  eremouog- 
amists,  but  in  the  latter  of  these  years,  Smith  obtained 
a  revelation  permitting,  and  even  recommending,  a 
plurality  of  wives.  Still,  it  does  not  appear  to  havebecome 
the  practice,  among  the  M.,  till  their  journey  across  the 
prairies  to  the  Valley  of  the  Salt  Lake.  Since  then,  it 
has  been  boldly  avowed,  and  defended  against  other 
Christians  by  an  appeal  to  Scripture.  M.  are  permitted 
to  be  monogamists,  but  encouraged  to  be  polygamists 
by  the  “revelation”  given  to  the  prophet,  that  the  rank 
and  dignity  of  Saints  in  the  other  world  is  proportioned 
to  the  number  of  their  wives  and  children.  A  defence 
of  the  practice  is  also  set  up  on  moral  grounds.  M. 
assert  that  their  community  is  free  of  the  horrible  sin 
and  viciousness  that  prevail  elsewhere  :  fornication  and 
adultery,  with  their  guilty  passions  and  abandoned  con¬ 
duct,  are  declared  to  be  unknown;  they  boast  that  they 
have  no  wretched  prostitutes,  no  illegitimate  children, 
no  vile  seducers;  their  wives  are  asserted  (Burton  and 
others  are  very  strong  on  this  point)  to  be  happy,  virtuous, 
and  healthy,  and  they  challenge  comparison  in  regard 
to  their  domestic  and  social  purity  and  felicity  with  any 
monogamic  community  in  the  world.  In  1870,  the 
attention  of  Congress  was  called  to  the  development  of 
M.,  and  this  body  declared  the  practice  of  polygamy  to 
be  an  offence  punishable  at  common  law.  This  practice 
has  since  been  given  up  by  the  Mormons,  as  a  result  of 
restrictive  laws  passed  by  Congress.  In  this  article  we 
have  confined  ourselves  to  Mormonism  in  its  religious 
aspect  only;  their  civil  and  political  organization  is 
noticed  under  the  head  of  Utah,  q.  v. 

Mor'mon,  in  Utah,  a  village  of  halt  Lake  co.,  about  10 
m.  S.  of  Salt  Lake  City. 

Mor'mon  Bar,  in  California,  a  village  of  Mariposa 
co.,  about  2  m.  S.  of  Mariposa. 

Mor'mon  Ba*in,  in  Oregon,  a  village  of  Baker  co., 
about  60  m.  S.  of  Auburn. 

Ilor'nionism,  n.  The  doctrine  of  the  Mormons. 


Mor'mon  Island,  in  California,  a  post-village  of 
Sacramento  co.,  abt.  25  m.  N.E.  of  Sacramento. 

Mor'monite,  n.  A  Mormon. 

Morn,  n.  [8.,  Dan.,  and  O.  Fris.  morn  ;  N.  Fris.  moarn. 
See  Morning  J  The  first  part  of  the  day  ;  the  morning 
—  used  chiefly  in  poetry. 

“  The  breezy  call  of  iuceuse-breathing  mom."  —  Gray. 

— The  morrow;  the  day  following. 

Morn^,  (mor'na,)  n.  [Fr.]  The  curvmg  head  of  a  t>lt- 
ing-lance. 

(Her.)  A  lion  rampant,  when  depicted  with  no  tongue, 
teeth,  or  claws. 

Morn'ing,  n.  [A.  S.  morgen,  merigen  ;  D.,  Fris.,  Dan., 
and  Ger.  morgen  ;  Swed.  niurgon  ;  I  cel.  morgunf)  The 
first  part  of  the  day,  beginning  at  12  o'clock  at  night 
and  extending  to  twelve  at  noon;  popularly,  the  time 
between  dawn  and  the  beginning  of  the  forenoon  ;  also, 
all  that  part  of  the  day  before  dinner.  —  Figuratively, 
the  dawn ;  the  first  or  early  part  or  stage. 

“  O  life  1  how  pleasant  is  thy  morning."  — Burns. 

— a.  Belonging,  or  having  reference  to  the  first  or  early 
part  of  the  day  ;  being  in  the  early  part  of  the  day  ;  as, 
morning  light,  morning  prayer. 

Morn'ing-.jglory,  n.  (Bot.)  See  Convoi.vulus. 

Morn'ing-gown,  n.  A  dressing-gown ;  a  loose  robe 
worn  in  the  morning  before  one  is  regularly  dressed. 

Morn'ing-slar,  n.  [A.  S.  morgensteorra.]  The  planet 
Venus,  when  it  precedes  the  sun  in  rising,  and  shines  in 
the  morning;  called  by  the  Greeks  Phosphoros,  and  by 
the  Latins  Lucifer  —  the  light-bearer.  This  planet  has 
ever  been  an  object  of  great  interest,  from  its  exceeding 
beauty,  looked  upon  with  delight  as  the  harbinger  of 
the  coming  day,  aud  accepted  as  the  emblem  of  felicity 
in  the  future.  See  Venus. 

(Mil.)  A  weapon  of  offence  (Fig.  1856)  used  in  the 
Middle  Ages.  It  consisted  of  a 
wooden  ball  containing  iron 
spikes,  and  was  suspended  by  a 
chain  from  the  end  of  a  pole. 

Morn'ing1  Nmi.  in  Iowa,  a 
town  and  township  of  Louisa 
co.,  abt.  125  m.  E  S.E.  of  Des 
Moines. 

Morning;  Nun,  in  Ohio,  a 
post-village  of  Preble  co.,  abt. 

Ill  m.  W.8.W.  of  Columbus. 

Morn'ing;ton  Isle,  one  of 

the  Wellesley  Islands,  on  the 
N.  coastof  Australia;  Lat.  16° 

24' S.,  Lon.  139°  37' E. 

Mo'ro,  n.  [Gr .  moron.]  ( Mi  d.) 

A  small  tumor  or  abscess  re¬ 
sembling  a  mulberry. 

Mo'ro,  in  Arkansas,  a  river 
flowing  into  the  Ouachita  from 
Bradley  co. 

Mo'ro,  in  Illinois,  a  post  vil¬ 
lage  of  Madison  co..  abt.  IU  m.  E.  by  N.  of  Alton. 

Moroccan,  a.  (Grog.)  Pertaining,  or  having  refer¬ 
ence  to  Morocco,  or  its  inhabitants. 

Morocco,  (Empire  of,)  (mo-rok'o.)  [Ar.  Moyhribul- 
Acsa,  the  extreme  west.]  A  tract  of  country  in  the  S. 
W.  of  Africa,  between  28°  and  36°  N.  Lat..  aiid  2°  and 
12°  W.  Lon.,  comprising  the  Mauritania  Tinyitana  of 
the  ancients.  It  is  bounded  N.  by  the  Mediterranean 
Sea  and  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  E.  by  the  Atlas  range, 
which  separates  it  from  the  Algerine  territory  and 
Biled-til-Jerid,  S.  by  the  river  Akassa  and  Sahara  Desert, 
and  W  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  Length  of  coast  line 
along  the  Mediterranean,  250  m. ;  along  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  600  m. ;  estimated  area,  219,300  sq.  m.,  distrib¬ 
uted  into  four  provinces,  the  area  and  pop.  of  whick 
are  estimated  as  below  : 
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Province s. 

Dis¬ 

tricts. 

Area  in 
sq.  miles. 

Population. 

Fez . 

7 

88,657 

3,200,000 

Morocco . 

7 

51,380 

3,600,000 

Stise . 

2 

28,656 

700,0()0 

Tafilet _ 

— 

50,697 

1,000,000 

Total  of  empire . 

219,390 

8,500,000 

Chief  cities. 


iFez,  Tangier, 
Mequinez. 
Morocco, 
Mogador. 
Agadir. 
Ressant. 


Of  the  above  population  it  is  estimated  that  3,550.000  are 
Moors,  3,750,000  Berbers,  and  Sbelloehs  (chiefly  devoted 
to  agricultural  and  pastoral  pursuits),  740,000'  Bedouin 
Arabs,  339, 5u0  Jews,  120,000  negroes,  and  500  Christians 
and  renegades.  —  Surface.  Morocco  is  mostly  hounded 
on  the  E.  by  the  stupendous  chain  of  the  high  Atlas, 
which  commences  with  Mount  Bemi-Ammer,  S.  of  the 
desert  of  Angad,  on  the  Algerine  frontier,  and  extends 
S  as  far  as  capes  Geer  and  Nun.  The  most  elevated 
parts  of  the  range  occur  between  30°  and  33°  Lnt. ;  the 
highest  point.  Mount  Hentet,  is  about  13,000  ft  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.  A  subordinate  range,  sometimes 
called  the  Little  Atlas,  branches  N.N.W.  and  N.W.  to¬ 
wards  Ceuta  and  C.  Spartel ;  and  other  chains,  either 
continuous  or  detached,  are  thinly  sprinkled  over  the 
country'  S.  of  Fez  and  Mequinez.  The  geological  consti¬ 
tution  of  these  mountains  is  granitic  iu  the  central 
ridges,  on  which  are  superimposed  secondary  and  even 
tertiary  formations  in  the  less  elevated  parts  of  the 
chain.  Silver,  iron,  and  lead  mines  are  wrought  to  some 
little  extent.  Mineral  salt  is  found  in  great  abundance 
throughout  Morocco,  and  is  a  considerable  article  of  ex¬ 
port  to  Soudan.  But  notwithstanding  the  gigantic 
mountains  by  which  it  is  in  part  bounded  and  in  part 
overspread,  Morocco  has  a  large  extent  of  compara¬ 
tively  level  land.  Some  of  the  plains  and  valleys  are  of 
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great  extent  and  extraordinary  fertility,  especially  those 
of  Shawiya,  Temsena,  Ducilla,  and  'i’erara  between  Fez 
and  Morocco.  The  principal  rivers  are  :  l.’fhe  Sebu,  rising 
by  several  sources  on  the  W.  side  of  the  Atlas  range, 
falling  into  the  Atlantic  close  to  Mehedia,  and  having  a 
probable  length  of  -GO  miles;  2.  The  W ad-Om-er-Beg, 
rising  by  two  principal  branches  in  the  high  Atlas,  and 
flowing  W.  and  W.N.W.  to  its  mouth  at  Azainor,  after  a 
■course  of  about  300  in.;  and  3.  The  Wad-Tensift,  rising 
about  40  m.  E.  of  Morocco,  takes  a  general  course  \V. 
by  N.  to  Lat.  32°  7'  N.,and  Lon.  9°  19'  W.,  where  it  falls 
into  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  The  climate  of  the  country  is 
healthy  and  genial;  the  heat  is  less  intense  than  might 
be  expected  from  its  geographical  position,  and  epi¬ 
demics  are  of  rare  occurrence.  The  thermometer,  even 
in  the  hottest  season,  except  during  the  occasional  prev¬ 
alence  of  hot  winds  from  the  desert,  seldom  exceeds  94° 
iahr. ;  the  barometer  averages  throughout  the  year 
2830  inches;  and  the  annual  fall  of  rain  (chiefly  con¬ 
fined  to  October  and  November),  as  calculated  on  a 
series  of  years,  amounts  to  29  inches.  These  observations, 
however,  apply  chiefly  to  the  N.  and  W.  portions  of  the 
■empire  E.  of  the  Atlas  range,  the  heat  is  intense,  and 
rain  seldom  falls.  The  soil  is  now,  as  in  antiquity,  pro¬ 
verbial  for  its  fertility.  Agriculture,  owing,  perhaps,  to 
the  extreme  fertility  of  the  land,  which  produces  luxu¬ 
riant  crops  with  little  care  or  attention,  is  in  the  most 
backward  state:  fallows  and  rotations  of  crops  are 
wholly  unknown.  The  system  of  culture  has  remained 
■almost  unchanged  since  the  invasion  of  the  Arabs  in  the 
eleventh  century;  and  it  consists  of  little  more,  gener¬ 
ally  speaking,  than  grubbing  up  and  burning  the  weeds 
before  the  autumnal  rains,  and  afterwards  ploughing  the 
laud  about  6  inches  deep  with  a  machine  of  the  most 
simple  description,  drawn  by  a  heifer  or  ass,  aud  in  the 
S.  provinces  by  a  camel.  —  Prod.  Wheat,  maize,  millet, 
barley,  dates,  grapes,  olives,  sugar-cane,  tobacco,  and 
cotton.  Much  more  grain  is  produced  than  is  sufficient 
for  the  home  consumption.  Wool  is  also  very  plentiful. 
Goats  afford  another  very  valuable  commodity,  their 
skins  supplying  that  leather  which,  under  the  name  ot 
Morocco,  is  so  distinguished  for  its  softness,  pliancy,  and 
beauty.  (See  Leather.)  The  grass  lands  feed  a  fine 
race  of  horses,  the  exportation  of  which  is  prohibited: 
and  large  numbers  of  sheep,  oxen,  and  mules  are  reared. 
Ostriches  are  numerous  on  the  borders  of  the  southern 
desert,  and  their  feathers  form  a  valuable  article.  Fruits 
abound;  but  M.  is  chiefly  distinguished  for  almonds. — 
Mann/.  Woollen,  cotton,  and  silk  fabrics,  carpets,  red 
■caps,  leather,  saddlery,  chip  baskets,  and  earthenware. 
The  trade  with  the  Levant  is  carried  on  by  the  Mecca 
and  other  caravans,  while  a  coasting-trade  is  carried  on 
by  feluccas  with  the  Barbary  States.  The  Jews  are  very 
numerous,  particularly  in  the  cities  ;  and,  by  dint  of  ex¬ 
clusive  qualification,  carry  on  all  the  mercantile  and 
money  transactions.  Every  species  of  oppression  and 
contempt,  however,  is  heaped  upon  this  devoted  race. 
They  are  considered  by  the  Mussulmans  of  Morocco  in 
the  light  of  unclean  animals  and  of  enemies  of  God,  and 
if  they  do  not  exterminate  them,  it  is  only  because  they 
are  useful,  and  because  true  believers  have  aright  to  turn 
everything  to  account.  Indeed,  were  the  Jewish  popu¬ 
lation  suddenly  removed  from  the  country,  such  an 
event  would  be  a  public  calamity  of  incalculable  magni¬ 
tude;  for  it  is  the  Jew  alone  who  can  mend  a  lock, 
build  a  house,  make  gold  and  silver  trinkets,  coin  money, 
decorate  a  room,  or  weave  silk ;  all  such  handicrafts 
being  regarded  by  the  Mussulman  with  supreme  con¬ 
tempt.  Every  night  the  Jews  are  shut  up  in  a  partic¬ 
ular  quarter,  inclosed  with  a  wall ;  and  it  is  only  alter 
sunrise  that  they  are  allowed  to  enter  the  Mussulman 
town,  where  they  have  their  shops.  The  Jewish  quarter 
is  called  “  Mellah,”  which  means  a  place  of  damnation. 
The  Jew  is  obliged  to  wear  black  clothes,  that  color 
being  the  emblem  of  misfortune  and  malediction.  When 
the  Sultan  passes  through  a  town,  the  Jews  of  the  place 
are  obliged  to  offer  him  rich  and  magnificent  presents. 
Yet,  with  all  this  burden  of  servitude  upon  them,  they 
never  abjure  their  faith.  This  constancy,  however,  cer¬ 
tainly  commendable  in  itself,  is  coupled  with  the  gross¬ 
est  ignorance  and  superstition. —  Exp.  Hides,  skins, 
olive-oil,  gums,  wax,  wool,  honey,  dates,  indigo,  shawls, 
and  carpets.  —  Gov.  The  most  despotic  on  the  face  of 
the  earth,  without  either  law  or  religion  to  modify  it. 
The  sovereign  takes  the  title  of  Sultan.  —Army.  During 
war,  about  100.000;  consisting  mostly  of  negroes. — 
Navy.  Insignificant. — Hist.  This  empire,  the  ancient 
Mauritania  (q.  «.),  was  formed  by  the  union  of  several 
small  kingdoms  under  the  Arabs.  Iu  the  11th  century 
it  fell  under  the  sway  of  the  Fatimite  caliphs,  who  also 
held  power  over  Algeria,  Tunis,  and  Tripoli,  and  pushed 
their  victorious  arms  into  Spain.  The  Sherifs,  who  pre¬ 
tended  to  have  been  the  lineal  descendants  of  Mahomet, 
obtained  power  over  the  country  in  the  16th  century. 
This  last  dynasty  reigns  in  Morocco  at  the  present  time. 
Since  the  conquest  of  Algeria  by  the  French,  the 
Moors  have  frequently  come  into  collision  with  the 
former,  at  whose  hands  they  suffered  a  severe  defeat  at 
I  sly,  in  1844.  Under  the  former  Sultan,  Sidi  Moham¬ 
med  by  name,  the  son  and  successor  of  Ahd-er-Rahman, 
troubles  arose  in  respect  of  outrages  committed  on 
Spaniards  by  subjects  of  the  new  Sultan,  aggravated  by 
the  Spanish  government.  The  peremptory  demands  of 
Spain  were  not  acceded  to,  perhaps  rather  from  neces¬ 
sity  than  from  any  desire  to  engage  in  a  contest  with 
that  nation,  for  it  is  questionable  whether  Sidi  Moham¬ 
med  could  restrain  the  pirates  of  the  coast,  or  his  other 
unruly  subjects,  if  he  w  ished.  A  Spanish  expedition, 
ender  Marshal  O'Donnell,  landed  in  Morocco,  in  Jan., 
J  -  o.  and,  after  some  hard  fighting,  occupied  Ceuta  and 
Tangier,  l’eace  was  coneluded  iu  April,  the  Sultau  sur¬ 


rendering  some  territory  near  the  first-named  city,  and 
promising  to  give  an  indemnity,  which  has  not  been  paid. 

Morocco,  (Ar.  Marakasch,)  a  large  city,  and  the  capital  of 
the  above  empire,  105  m.  E.  by  N.  of  Mogador;  Lat. 
31°  37'  20"  N.,  Lon.  7°  36'  W.  It  is  beautifully  situated 
abt.  4  m.  S.  of  the  river  Tensift,  on  a  plain,  elevated 
1,450  feet  above  the  sea,  and  is  surrounded  by  a  strong 
wall  of  lime  and  mud,  30  feet  high,  and  6  m.  in  circuit, 
with  square  turrets  at  intervals  of  50  paces.  The  town 


Fig.  1857.  —  city  of  morocco. 


is  ill  built;  the  streets  are  narrow,  irregular,  and  un¬ 
paved.  The  houses,  generally  built  of  the  same  materi¬ 
als  as  the  wall,  are  one  story  high,  with  flat  roofs,  and 
narrow  openings  instead  of  windows.  A  large  portion 
of  the  space  within  the  wall  is  occupied  with  gardens, 
open  areas,  and  market  places.  In  the  bazaar  and  mar¬ 
ket-place  a  large  miscellaneous  trade  is  carried  on.  On 
the  S.  of  the  city,  outside  the  walls,  stands  a  palace  of 
the  sultan,  occupying  a  space  of  180  acres.  Morocco 
possesses  19  mosques,  of  which  6  are  remarkable  for 
their  size  and  elegauce.  There  are  several  tanning  and 
leather-dyeing  establishments,  some  of  them  of  great 
extent.  Founded  in  1072,  the  city  of  M.  contained  more 
than  700,000  inhabitants  in  the  13th  century.  It  is  now 
half  in  ruins.  Pop.  abt.  50,000.  See  Tour  in  M.,  Ac., 
Hooker  and  Ball  (Lon.  and  N.  Y..  1878). 

Moroc'ro,  in  lnd.,  a  v.  of  Jasper  co„  abt.  118  m.  N.  W. 
of  Indianapolis. — A  post-vill.  of  Newton  co. 

Morocco  Leather.  See  Leather. 

Moroman'no,  a  town  of  S.  Italy,  province  of  Calabria 
Citeriore,  13  m.  N.W.  of  Castro  vil  lari;  pop.  6,000. 

Moron  tie  la  Frontera,(mo'r5n-dai-ia-/,  ',n-'/i('m,) 
a  town  of  Spain,  prov.  of  Seville,  on  the  Guadeira,  37  m. 
S.E.  of  Seville.  Mannf.  Olive-oil. 

Morone',  n.  Same  as  Maroon  (q.  >■.). 

Moro'ni.  in  Utah,  a  post-village  and  precinct  of  San 
Pete  co.,  about  6  m.  S.  of  Provo. 

Morose',  a.  [Lat.  morosus  —  mns,  moris,  manner,  cus¬ 
tom,  way.  See  Moral  ]  Wayward;  capricious;  sullen; 
austere;  gloomy  ;  crabbed ;  churlish;  surly;  ill-natured; 
ill-humored;  peevish;  testy;  sour-tempered ;  crusty. 

Morose'ly,  adv.  Sourly;  peevishly;  with  sullen  crab¬ 
bedness  or  austerity. 

11  Many  are  as  morosely  positive  in  their  age,  as  they  were  child¬ 
ishly  so  in  their  youth.” — Govt,  of  the  Tongue. 

Morose'noss,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  morose; 
waywardness;  sourness  of  temper;  sullenness. 

Moro'sis,  n.  [Gr.]  (Med.)  Idiocy;  fatuity;  imbecil¬ 
ity;  stupidity. 

Morox'lte,  ».  [Fr.]  (Min.)  An  opaque,  greenish- 
blue  variety  of  apatite,  chiefly  from  Arendal,  in  Norway. 

Moroxyl'ic  Acid,  n.  (Client.)  An  acid  discovered 
by  Klaproth  iu  the  bark  of  the  Morus  alba,  or  white 
mulberry-tree. 

Morpan'kce,  «.  A  sort  of  gondola,  or  pleasure  gal¬ 
ley,  used  on  the  Ganges,  in  India. 

Mor'peth,  a  town  of  England,  co.  of  Northumberland, 
on  the  Wansbeck,  15  miles  N.  of  Newcastle.  Manuf. 
Flannel.  Pop.  4,500. 

Mor'peth,  a  village  of  Kent  co.,  Upper  Canada,  about 
190  m.  S.W.  of  Toronto. 

Mor'phens.  [Lat.  and  Gr.,  from  Gr.  morphe,  a  form, 
an  image  as  in  dreams.]  (Myth.)  A  minister  of  the 
god  Somnus,  who  was  wonderfully  proficient  in  imitat¬ 
ing  the  grimaces,  gestures,  words,  and  manners  of  man¬ 
kind.  He  is  sometimes  called  the  god  of  sleep,  and  is 
generally  represented  as  a  slumbering  child,  of  great  cor¬ 
pulence,  and  with  wings.  He  holds  a  vase  in  one  hand, 
and  in  the  other  some  poppies. 

Mor'pliew, n.  [Fr. morphee.]  (Med.)  A  scurfy  erup¬ 
tion  on  the  face  and  body. 

Morphia,  Morphine,  (mor'fi-a,  mdr'fin.)  n.  [Fr. 
morphine;  Gr.  Morpheus,  the  god  of  dreams.]  (Client.) 
The  narcotic  principle  of  opium,  a  powerful  anodyne. — 
See  Opium  (Alkaloids). 

Mor'phio,  Mor  ph  ion,  ».  See  Anoplura. 

Morphologic,  Morphological.  ( mor-fo-ldjik ,) 
a.  Pertaining  or  relating  to,  or  deduced  from,  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  morphology. 

Morphologically,  adv.  With  relation  to  the  prin¬ 
ciples  or  data  advanced  in  morphology. 

Morphol'ojfiat.  n.  A  writer  on  morphology;  one 
who  is  learned  in  morphology. 

Morphology,  (mdr-fdl'o-je.)  n.  [Gr.  morphe,  form, 
and  logos,  treatise.]  That  branch  of  science  which 
treats  of  and  depicts  the  ideal  forms  of  the  organic  con¬ 


stituents  of  plants  and  animals,  in  their  varieties,  ho¬ 
mologies,  and  metamorphoses. 

Mor'phy,  Paul,  an  American  lawyer,  celebrated  as  a 
chess-player,  born  of  creole  parents,  in  New  Orleans,  in 
1837,  at  an  early  age  showed  a  strong  disposition  for 
games  of  skill,  and  played  chess  well ;  but  these  predi¬ 
lections  were  not  allowed  to  interfere  with  his  education 
for  a  learned  profession.  He  found  time,  however,  to 
pursue  at  intervals  his  favorite  pastime,  achieving  in 
1849  and  the  following  years  a  series  of  triumphs  over 
the  best  players  in  this  country.  A  chess  tournament, 
held  at  New  York  in  1857,  brought  liis  name  so  promi¬ 
nently  before  the  public  that  his  fame  reached  England, 
and  the  British  Chess  Association  invited  him  to  attend 
their  annual  meeting  in  1858.  This  invitation  ho  ac¬ 
cepted,  principally  because  he  was  eager  to  measure  his 
strength  with  the  English  champion,  Mr.  Staunton,  who 
nevertheless  prudently  avoided  the  opportunity.  In  a 
series  of  games  with  Andersen,  Barnes,  Bird,  Harrwitz, 
Loder,  and  Mongredien,  he  was  generally  the  victor; 
and  at  a  great  chess  meeting  at  Birmingham,  and  at  an¬ 
other  in  Paris,  he  played  blindfolded  with  eight  able 
competitors  simultaneously,  vanquishing  six  out  of  that 
number,  the  seventh  contest  being  a  drawn  game,  and 
losing  only  in  one  instance.  After  six  months  ot  a  con¬ 
tinued  triumph  in  Europe,  Mr.  M.  returned  to  the  U. 
States,  to  resume  his  preparations  for  the  legal  profes¬ 
sion,  upon  the  practice  of  which  he  entered.  Died  1884. 

Mor  rell.in  Maine,  a  flourishing  post-township  of  Walde 
co. 

Mor'rliua,  n.  (Zool.)  See  Cod. 

Mor'riee.  n.  Same  as  Morris,  q.  v. 

Mor'ris,  Georhe  P.,  an  American  poet  and  journalist, 
born  in  Philadelphia,  1802.  At  an  early  age  he  entered 
the  journalistic  profession  in  New  York,  where,  in  1823, 
he  commenced  the  publication  of  the  Mirror,  a  period¬ 
ical  which  flourished  till  1842.  In  1846,  M.  became  as¬ 
sociated  with  Mr.  N.  P.  Willis  in  the  conduct  of  the 
J/ome  Journal.  But  it  is  as  a  writer  of  lyrics,  rather 
than  as  a  journalist,  that  M.’s  reputation  rests.  Among 
the  many  fine  songs  that  proceeded  from  his  pen,  “Wood¬ 
man,  spare  that  Tree,”  and  “  We  were  Boys  Together,” 
achieved  immense  popularity  —  this  they  still  retain. 
In  1853,  he  published  The  Deserted  Bride,  and  Other 
Poems ;  and,  with  Mr.  Willis  as  his  collaborator,  he  edited 
Prose  and  Poetry  of  Europe  and  America.  D.  1864. 

Mor'ris,  Gouverneur,  an  American  statesman,  b.  in 
Morrisiana,  N.  Y.,  1752.  After  graduating  at  Columbia 
Coll,  in  1768,  he  commenced  law  practice  in  1771,  and 
four  years  later  was  returned  as  delegate  to  the  Pro¬ 
vincial  Congress  of  New  York,  of  which  State  he  assisted 
to  frame  the  constitution.  In  1777,  M.  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  Continental  Congress,  and  in  1781  was 
appointed  assistant  superintendent  of  finance.  In  1791, 
he  was  sent  by  General  Washington  to  London,  in  or¬ 
der  to  settle  certain  unfulfilled  stipulations  of  the  old 
treaty  with  England.  In  this,  however,  he  was  unsuc¬ 
cessful.  In  1800,  he  was  returned  to  the  U.  S.  Senate. 
D.  1816. 

Mor'ris,  Lewis,  one  of  the  signers  of  the  declaration  of 
American  Independence,  was  B.  in  Morrisiana.  N.  Y.,  in 
1726,  and  graduated  at  Yale  Coll,  in  1746.  In  1775  he 
was  elected  to  Congress,  and  ably  assisted  in  the  work 
of  the  Revolution.  D.  1798. 

Mor'ris,  Robert,  an  American  financier,  and  a  signer 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  was  B.  in  Lanca¬ 
shire,  England,  in  1734.  Coming  to  America  at  an  early 
age,  he  embarked  in  mercantile  business  in  Philadel¬ 
phia,  and  rapidly  acquired  wealth.  On  the  outbreak 
of  the  Revolution,  M.  took  a  prominent  part  in  uphold¬ 
ing  the  national  cause.  In  1775,  he  was  returned  to 
Congress,  and  in  1781  appointed  superintendent  of  fi¬ 
nance.  D.  1806.  Fee  Hart’s  Life  of  M.,  and  Finances 
Am.  Rev. 

Mor'ris,  in  Illinois ,  a  city,  cap.  of  Grundy  co.,  on  the 
Illinois  river,  the  III.  &  Mich.  Cent,  and  the  C.,  R.  I. 
&  P.  R.  Rs.,  61  m.  S.W.  of  Chicago;  has  some  local 
manufactures  and  a  large  trade  with  the  rich  region 
surrounding.  It  is  the  chief  depot  for  the  agricultural 
products  of  Grundy  co.,  and  is  increasing  rapidly  in 
l>opulation  and  importance.  Pup.  (1897  )  4,100. 

Mor'ris,  in  Indiana,  a  post-village  of  Ripley  co. 

Mor'ris,  in  Iowa,  a  village  ol  Woodbury  co. 

Mor'ris,  in  Kansas,  an  K.  central  co. ;  area,  about  684 
sq.  m.  Rivers.  Neosho  river,  and  Diamond  aud  other 
creeks.  Surface,  mostly  level ;  soil,  iu  some  parts  fertile. 
Cap.  Council  Grove.  Pop.  (1895)  10,944. 

Mor'ris,  in  New  Jersey,  a  N.  co. ;  area,  about  470  sq.  m. 
Rivers.  Pequannock,  Passaic,  Muscouetcong, and  North 
and  South  branches  of  the  Raritan  and  Rockaway  rivers. 
Surface,  much  diversified,  Schoolev’s  and  Trowbridge 
mountains  forming  considerable  elevations  near  the 
center  of  the  co. ;  soil,  generally  fertile.  Min.  Copper, 
iron,  zinc,  sandstone,  limestone,  marble,  plumbago,  and 
manganese.  Cap.  Morristown.  Pop.  (1895  )  59,536. 

Mor'ris,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  and  township  of 
Otsego  co.;  has  manufacturing  interests  of  some  im¬ 
portance. 

Mor'ris,  in  Ohio,  a  township  of  Knox  co. 

Mor'ris,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  township  of  Clearfield  co. 
— A  township  of  Greene  co. — A  township  of  Hunterdon 
co. — A  post-township  of  Tioga  co. — A  village  and  town¬ 
ship  of  Washington  co.,  about  40  m.  S.S.W.  of  Pittsburg. 

Morrisa'nia,  in  New  York,  formerly  a  town  of  West¬ 
chester  co.;  about  10  m.  N.  of  the  city  of  New  York ;  now 
included  in  New  York  city. 

Mor'risdale,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  village  of  Clearfield 
co.  Its  post-office  is  Morrisdale  Mines. 

Mor'ris-tlanee.  Morrick-dancf.,  n.  [Fr.  moresqiir.] 
A  peculiar  kind  of  dance  practised  in  Europe  during  the 
Middle  Ages,  and  originated  among  the  Moors.  In  Spain  it 
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was  accompanied  by  the  castanets,  tambourines,  Ac.,  and 
usually  performed  in  fanciful  garbs,  each  dancer  having 
bells  at  his  feet,  and  ribbons  of  various  colors  tied  round 
his  arms,  or  flung  across  his  shoulders.  The  Fandango, 
as  now  executed  in  Spain,  is  a  close  copy  of  the  old  Mor¬ 
ris-dance,  or  dance  of  the  Moors  of  Andalusia. 

Morrisia’nrt.  in  New  York.  See  Morrisaxia. 

Morris  Island,  in  6’.  Carolina,  an  island  of  Colle¬ 
ton  dist.,  on  the  S.  side  of  the  entrance  of  Charleston 
llarbor,  abt.  1  m.  S.S.E.  of  Fort  Sumter. 

Mor'ris  Plains.  in  New  Jersey.  a  village  of  Morris  co. 

Mor'rison.  in  Illinois,  a  city,  cap.  of  Whitesides  co., 
on  the  Ch.  i  N.  W.  R  R.,  124  in.  W.  of  Chicago.  Has 
some  manufacturing  industries.  Pop.  (1897)  3.o00. 

Mor'rison.  in  Minnesota.  a  central  co.;  area.  abt.  970 
sq.  m.  Hirers.  Mississippi  and  Crow  Wiug  rivers,  be- 
sidi-s  several  less  important  streams  and  many  lakes. 
Surface,  pleasantly  diversified;  soil,  fertile.  Cop.  Little 
Falls.  Pop.  (1895)  19,1  tit. 

Mor'rison.  in  Penusyl ranks,  a  village  of  Luzerne  co., 
abt.  12  m.  X.  by  W.  of  Maucli  Chunk. 

Mor  rison,  in’  Wisconsin,  a  post-township  of  Brown 
co. 

Mor r iso'll ians.  n.  pi.  (Eccl.  Hist.)  A  religious  body 
kuowu  also  as  the  Ecangrlical  Union,  which  was  formed 
in  Scotland  in  1843.  Their  founder,  the  Rev.  James  Mor¬ 
rison,  of  Kilmarnock,  was  ejected  from  the  Uuited  Se¬ 
cession  Church  for  holding  views  contrary  to  the  stand¬ 
ards  of  that  body.  He  held  that  the  death  of  Christ 
bore  no  special  relation  to  the  elect,  but  was  for  the 
sins  of  the  whole  world;  that  all  men  were  able  of  them¬ 
selves  to  believe  the  Gospel;  that  original  sin  cannot 
render  men  liable  to  condemnation ;  that  no  person 
ought  to  be  directed  to  pray  for  grace  to  help  him  to 
believe.  Mr.  Morrison  was  soon  after  joined  by  several 
other  ministers  of  the  United  Secession  Church,  and 
also  by  several  of  the  Independents ;  and  they  formed 
themselves  into  a  body.  They  comprise  now  upwards 
of  forty  churches,  and  have  a  theological  hall  in  Glas¬ 
gow  for  the  training  of  their  students.  Their  opinions 
are  generally  those  of  Mr.  Morrison,  but  their  govern¬ 
ment  is  independent,  and  considerable  differences  of 
opinion  exist  among  them. 

Mor  rison's,  in  Illinois,  a  village  of  Monroe  co. 

Mor  ristown.  in  California,  a  village  of  Sierra  co., 
abt.  13  m.  X.W.  of  Downieville. 

Mor  ristown,  in  Illinois,  a  post-village  of  Henry  co., 
abt.  15  m.  E.  of  Rock  Island. 

Mor'ristown.  in  Indiana,  a  village  of  Clarke  co.,  abt. 
2' i  m.  X.  of  Jeffersonville. — A  post-town  of  Shelby  co., 
12  m.  X.  by  E.  of  Shelbyville. 

Mor'ristown.  in  Minnesota,  a  post-village  and  town¬ 
ship  of  Rice  co.,  about  11  m.  \V.  S.W.  of  Faribault. 

Mor  ristown,  a  seaport  town  of  Shelby  co.,  Xova 
Scotia,  abt.  120  m.  X.  E.  of  Halifax. 

Mor'ristown.  in  Neir  Jersey,  a  city.  cap.  of  Morris 
co.,  on  the  Del.,  Lack.  A  W.  R.  K.,  about  30  m.  \Y.  by  X. 
from  Jersey  City.  Has  some  manufactures  and  a  good 
local  trade’  and  is  a  place  of  considerable  activity; 
memorable  as  being  the  headquarters  of  the  American 
army  twice  during  the  War  of  Independence.  The, 
State  Insane  Asvlum,  erected  in  1875,  is  near  Jf.  Pop.' 
(1895)  10,290. 

Mor'ristown.  in  Set c  York,  a  post-village  and  town¬ 
ship,  river-port  of  St.  Law  rence  co.,  abt.  14  ui.  S.W .  of 
Ogdeusburg. 

Mor'ristown.  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Belmont  co., 
abt.  21  m.  W.  of  Wheeling.  W.  Virginia. 

Mor'ristown.  in  Tennessee,  a  t«  >t-t  wu,  cap.  of  Ham¬ 
blen  co,  42  m.  X.  E.  of  Knoxville. 

Mor'ristown.  in  I ermont.  a  p  st-village  and  town¬ 
ship  of  Lamoille  county,  al>out  2<J  miles  X.  by  W .  of 
Montpelier. 

if  or'  r  is  vi  lie,  in  Indiana,  a  village  of  Hendrix  co, 
abt.  25  m.  W.  bv  S.  of  Indianapolis. 

Mor'risville.’  in  .Veto  York,  a  post-village,  cap.  of 
Madison  co,  100  m.  W.  by  X.  of  Albany. 

Mor'risville.  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Clinton  co, 
abt.  37  m.  S.S.E.  of  Dayton. 

Mor'risville.  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-borough  of 
Bucks  co,  abt.  30  m.  X.  of  Philadelphia. 

Mor'risville.  in  Vermont,  a  post-village  of  Lamoille 
co,  abt.  20  m.  X.  by  W.  of  Montpelier. 

ilor'risvi lie.  in  Virginia,  a  post-village  of  Fauquier 
co,  abt.  95  m.  X.  by  W.  of  Richmond. 

Mor  ro-cle-Sao-Patilo,  a  village  of  Brazil,  abt.  50 
tu.  S.W.  of  Bahia. 

Mor'ro-tiramle.  in  Brazil,  a  mountain-chain  forming 
a  part  of  the  boundary  between  the  provinces  of  Goyaz 
and  Miuas-Geraes. 

— A  town  of  Brazil,  abt.  15  m.  S.E.  of  Cahete :  pop.  6.000. 

Morrope.  a  town  of  Peru,  on  the  Leche,  near  its  mouth 
in  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

Morrow,  ’morVo),  n  [A.  S.  morgen,  morning,  on  to 
morgen,  to-morrow;  Gael,  marach  ]  The  next  day  sub¬ 
sequent  to  any  day  specified. 

“Give  not  a  windy  night  a  rainy  morrow. " — Shake. 

— The  day  next  following  the  present. 

“  Parting  is  such  sweet  sorrow. 

That  I  shall  say  good  night  till  it  be  morrow."  —  Shake. 

Good-morrow,  good-morning;  —  a  common  form  of 
salutation. 

To-morrow,  on  the  next  day  following ;  on  the  day 
next  subsequent  to  the  present. 

Mor' row.  in  Ohio,  a  central  co.;  area ,  abt.  432  sq.  m. 
Risers.  Vernon  and  East  Branch  of  the  Olentangy  or 
Whetstone,  besides  some  smaller  streams.  Surface. 
generally  level:  sod,  very  fertile.  Cap.  Mount  Gib-ad 
Pop.  (1890)  18,120. 


— A  post-village  of  Warren  co,  abt.  37  m.  X.N.E.  of  Cin¬ 
cinnati. 

Morrumbidg-'ee,  a  river  of  Australia.  See  Mobim- 
BIliGKK. 

Mors.  [Myth.)  One  of  the  inferual  deities,  born  of 
Night,  without  a  father.  She  was  worshipped  by  the 
ancients  with  great  solemnity,  and  represented  not  as 
an  actually  existing  power,  but  as  an  imaginary  being. 
The  moderns  represent  her  as  a  skeleton,  armed  with  a 
scythe  and  a  scimitar. 

Mors,  or  Mor'soe,  an  island  of  Denmark,  in  Jutland, 1 
in  the  gulf  of  Lymfiord;  Lat.  56°  40'  X,  Lon.  90°  E.  It 
is  23  m.  long,  and  12  m.  broad.  The  surface  is  level  and 
fertile,  but  about  one-third  is  covered  with  marshes. 
The  chief  town  is  Nykiobing.  Pop.  6,000. 

Morse,  n.  [Lat.  tu orsus,  a  clasp. j  A  clasp,  buckle,  or 
other  fastening  formerly  used  for  the  fronts  of  gar¬ 
ments. 

M  orse,  or  Wal  rus,  n.  (Zool.)  A  group  of  amphib¬ 
ious  mammalia  comprising  the  genus  Trichecus.  in  the 
family  Phocidie  (  Fig.  1859).  having  their  distinctive  char¬ 
acter  in  the  cranium  and  the  teeth.  The  head  is  well 
proportioned,  round,  obtuse;  eyes  small  and  brilliant; 
upper  lip  remark¬ 
ably  thick,  cov¬ 
ered  with  large 
pellucid  whiskers 
or  bristles.  Nos¬ 
trils  large,  round¬ 
ed.  placed  on  the 
upper  part  of  the 
snout;  no  exter¬ 
nal  ears.  In  the 
adult  lower  jaw 
there  are  neither 
incisors  nor  ca¬ 
nines,  and  the 
lower  jaw  itself 
is  compressed  an¬ 
teriorly  so  as  to 
fit  between  the  Pig  1S5S. — skill  and  head  of  morse. 
two  enormous 

tusks  (canines)  of  the  upper  jaw.  which  are  directed 
downwards,  and  are  sometimes  two  feet  long  The 
great  alveoli,  or  sockets  for  containing  these  formidable 
teeth,  produce  the  characteristic  form  of  the  skull  of 
the  M.  (Fig.  1858),  and  make  the  anterior  part  of  the 
upper  jaw  present  an  immense  convex  muzzle,  the  nos¬ 
trils  having  au  upward  direction,  and  not  terminating 
at  the  snout.  It  is  evident  that  there  is  a  general  re¬ 
semblance  betw  een  the  organization  of  the  M.  and  that 
of  the  seal ;  but  the  devefopment  of  the  brain  is  not  so 
great  in  the  former  as  it  is  in  the  latter,  and  the  .V. 
appears  to  be  gifted  with  less  intelligence.  They  are 
of  the  size  of  a  large  ox.  attain  the  length  of  20  feet,  and 
are  covered  with  short  brown  hair.  It  is  the  opinion 
of  most  naturalists  that  walruses  feed  on  shell-fish  and 


Fig.  1859.  —  THE  MORSE,  OR  WALRUS. 

marine  vegetables  which  adhere  to  the  bottom  of  the 
sea,  and  that  one  of  the  uses  of  their  tusks  is  to  root  up 
their  food  from  the  spot  to  which  it  is  fixed ;  and  the 
probability  is,  that,  though  the  .V.  does  not  abstain  en¬ 
tirely  front  carnivorous  habits,  marine  plants  form  the 
bulk  of  its  food.  They  swim  rapidly,  hut  their  progress 
on  land  is  awkward  and  tedious.  They  appear  to  he 
monogamous,  and  the  female  is  said  to  bring  forth  her 
voung.  one  onlv  at  a  birth,  either  on  shore  or  on  the  ice.  j 
The  flesh  is  highly  valued  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  j 
Arctic  regions.  The  M.  of  the  Arctic  seas  is  gregarious, 
and  resorts  in  vast  herds  to  icebergs,  or  the  ice-bound 
coast,  to  breed  and  sleep.  When  attacked,  numbers  hasten 
to  assist  each  other,  in  their  turn  become  assailants, 
and  often  use  the  boats  very  roughly.  It  is  valuable 
on  account  of  its  oil  and  tusks,  and  the  skin  makes  ex¬ 
cellent  coach-traces. 

Morse.  Samuel  Fixlev  Breese.  an  American  artist  and 
inventor.  B.  in  Charlestown,  Mass..  1791,  was  the  son 
of  Jedediab  Morse,  a  clergyman  and  geographer,  known 
as  the  father  of  American  geography.  After  graduating 
at  Tale  College.  1810.  M..  who  from  early  age  had  de-l 
termined  to  be  a  painter,  sailed  for  England  with  W ash- 
ington  Allston.  arriving  in  London  in  1811.  where  he  i 
formed  an  intimacy  with  C.  R.  Leslie,  and  the  first  por- 1 
traits  by  these  artists  painted  in  London  were  like¬ 
nesses  of  each  other.  M..  who  made  rapid  progress  in  his 
profession,  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy,  in  1813, 
his  picture  The.  Dying  Hercules,  of  colossal  size;  and  the 
plaster  model  which  he  made  of  the  same  subject,  to| 


assist  him  in  his  picture,  received  the  prize  in  sculpture 
the  same  year.  On  his  return  t<>  the  U.  States,  having 
settled  in  Boston,  he  met  with  so  little  encouragement 
that  he  removed  to  New  Hampshire,  where  he  found 
employment  in  painting  portraits  at  $15  per  head.  He 
went  to  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  where  he  found 
more  profitable  employment,  and  about  1822.  took  up 
his  residence  in  New  York.  Under  a  commission  from 
the  corporation,  he  painted  a  full-length  portrait  of 
Gen.  Lafayette,  then  on  a  visit  to  the  U.  States.  In  1829 
he  paid  a  second  visit  to  Europe,  and  remained  three 
years.  On  his  return  to  the  U.  States  in  the  packet-ship 
Sully,  in  1832.  a  fellow-countryman.  Professor  Jackson, 
was  describing  the  experiments  that  had  just  been 


Fig.  1860. — samuel  f.  b.  morse. 


made  in  Paris  with  the  electro-magnet,  when  a  question 
arose  as  to  the  time  occupied  by  the  electric  fluid  in 
passing  through  the  wire.  The  reply  being  made  that 
it  wasinstantaneous.  Jackson,  recalling  the  experiments 
of  Franklin,  suggested  that  it  might  be  carried  to  any 
distance,  and  that  the  electric  spark  might  be  made  a 
means  of  conveying  and  recording  intelligence.  This 
suggestion  took  deep  hold  of  Morse,  who  proposed  to 
develop  the  idea  thus  originated:  and  before  the  end  of 
the  voyage  he  had  drawn  out  the  general  plan  of  the 
system  known  by  his  name.  Almost  immediately  after 
his  lauding  in  America,  he  commenced  a  series  of  ex¬ 
periments;  but  having  little  time  to  give  to  the  sub¬ 
ject.  it  was  not  until  four  years  afterwards  that  he 
sncceeded  in  demonstrating  his  theory  upon  a  wire  half 
a  mile  in  length.  Congress  at  once  voted  him  $30,000 
to  enable  him  to  carry  out  his  views;  and.  in  1844.  he 
saw  the  realization  of  his  hopes,  in  the  perfect  working 
of  a  wire  40  miles  long,  which  had  been  constructed  be¬ 
tween  Washington  and  Baltimore.  Mr.  Morse's  inven¬ 
tion  is  the  simplest  of  all  the  electric  telegraphs;  it 
requires  only  a  single  wire,  and  is  self-recording,  or  self- 
printing.  The  alphabet  is  formed  of  a  combination  of 
short  strokes  and  dots,  marked  by  a  steel  pricker  upon 
a  sheet  of  paper,  uncoiled  beneath  it  by  clock-work 
mechanism.  The  system  is  adopted  in  almost  all  coun¬ 
tries  of  the  world,  and  its  immense  value  may  be  under¬ 
stood  from  the  fact  that  in  France  alone,  the  Morse 
telegraph  brought  to  the  public  revenue  6.000,000  francs 
during  the  first  3  years,  while,  previously,  the  telegraphs 
on  the  semaphore  principle  left  an  annual  deficit  of 
1,100,000  francs.  From  the  Nish  am  Iftichar  of  the 
Sultan  to  the  French  cross  of  the  LIgion  d’Hmneur,  M. 
was  given  nearly  all  the  decorations  of  Continental 
Europe;  but  the  gratitude  of  the  sovereigns  and 
states  of  Europe  also  manifested  itself  in  a  more  sub¬ 
stantial  form.  At  the  instance  of  Napoleon  III.,  the 
representatives  of  France,  Russia,  Sweden,  Belgium 
Holland.  Austria,  Sardinia,  Tuscany,  the  Holy  See,  and 
Turkey  met  for  considering  the  best  means  of  giving 
the  inventor  a  collective  testimonial,  which  resulted  in 
a  vote  of  400,000  francs,  “as  an  honorary  and  personal 
reward  to  Mr.  M.  for  his  useful  labors.”  This  eminent 
inventor  was  also  member  of  many  American  and  Euro¬ 
pean  scientific  and  art  academies.  D.  1872. 

Mor'sel,  n.  [0.  Fr.  morcel ;  Lat.  morsns,  from  mordeo, 
to  bite.]  A  bite;  a  monthful;  a  small  piece  of  food.  — 
A  small  quantity  of  something  not  eatable ;  a  fragment ; 
as.  "morsels  of  native  and  pure  gold.” — Boyle. 

Morse'ville.  in  New  York,  a  village  of  Schoharie  co., 
abt.  45  m.  W.  of  Albany. 

Morsure,  (mdr’shnr,)  n.  The  act  of  biting  or  gnawing. 

Mort.  n.  [Fr.,  death,  from  Rat.  mors,  mortis.]  A  note 
sounded  at  the  death  of  a  stag  or  other  game. 

“  The  sportsman  then  sounded  a  treble  mort."  —Sir  W.  Scott. 

— [Icel.  morgt.]  An  English  provincialism  for  a  large 
quantity  or  ample  amount.  —  In  gypsy  cant,  a  woman. 
—  A  three-year  old  salmon.  (Prov.  Eng.) 

Mortagrue,  (mar-tain',)  a  town  of  France,  dept,  of 
Orne,  20  m.  E.  of  Alencon.  Manuf.  Linen,  thread,  and 
leather.  Pop  5,000. 

Mor'tal.  a.  [Lat.  mortalis.  from  mot  s.  mortis,  death.] 
Subject  to  death ;  fore-doomed  to  die ;  as.  mankind  are 
mortal.  —  Deadly  ;  destructive  to  life :  fatal;  causing  of 
bringing  death  ;  terminating  life  ;  deadly  in  malice  or 
purpose ;  exposing  to  certain  death  ;  as.  a  mortal  wound. 

“  The  fruit  whose  mortal  taste  brought  death." — Milton. 
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— Inferring  or  admitting  death  ;  susceptible  to  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  death  ;  liable  to  destructive  action. 

14  Or  ia  the  uatal,  or  iu  the  mortal  hour.'4 — Pope. 

--Incurring  the  penalty  of  death  ;  condemned  to  be  pun¬ 
ished  with  death  ;  not  venial ;  as,  a  mortal  sin. — Human  ; 
belonging  to  man,  who  is  mortal ;  as,  mortal  power. 

44  All  men  think  all  men  mortal  but  themselves.’' — Young. 

— Extreme;  violent;  harassing;  tormenting. 

44  The  nymph  grew  pale,  and  in  a  mortal  fright."— Dryden. 
M'rrtal  foe,  a  relentless,  implacable  enemy  ;  a  toe  bent 
ou  one’s  destruction. 

“I  am  Falamon,  thy  mortal  foe." — Dryden. 

Mortal,  n.  A  human  being ;  a  man,  subject  to  death ; 
— opposed  to  immortal, 

44  'Tis  not  in  mortals  to  command  success." — Addison. 

Mortality,  n.  [Fr.  mortality ;  Lat.  mortalitas. ]  State 
or  quality  of  being  mortal ;  condition  of  being  subject 
to  death,  or  the  necessity  of  dying. 

44  Thoughts  of  mortality  are  cordial  to  the  soul.” — Fuller. 

— JJeath  ;  destruction  ;  end  of  life. 

44 1  beg  mortality, 

Rather  than  life  preserv’d  with  infamy.44 — Shake. 

— Actual  demise  of  deaths  in  a  stated  time  or  given  com¬ 
munity. 

44  The  year  of  1592  was  a  time  of  great  mortality." — Graunt. 

— Human  nature ;  the  human  race ;  humanity  in  general. 

4  Take  these  tears,  mortality's  relief.” — Pope. 

M.,  ( Law  of.)  The  mathematical  relations  subsisting 
among  the  number  of  persons  living  at  the  different 
ages  of  life  ;  such  that,  the  number  of  persons  living  at 
any  assigned  age  being  given,  the  number  of  them  who 
remain  alive  at  every  subsequent  age,  and  consequently 
the  mortality  which  takes  place  in  the  interval,  will  be 
expressible  by  that  relation.  It  must  be  obvious  that 
in  speaking  of  a  law  of  this  kind,  we  can  only  have  re¬ 
gard  to  the  averages  of  large  numbers.  In  respect  of 
a  single  individual,  or  a  small  number  of  persons, 
the  uncertainty  of  the  duration  of  life  is  proverbial ; 
but  the  case  is  entirely  changed  when  multitudes  are 
concerned  ;  and  there  are  few  classes  of  contingent 
events  of  which  the  results  can  be  predicted  with  so  lit¬ 
tle  risk  of  departure  from  the  truth  as  the  average  age 
to  which  the  lives  of  a  considerable  number  of  persons 
will  be  prolonged.  The  circumstances  which  affect  the 
mean  duration  of  human  life  depend  upon  a  great 
number  of  different  causes  ;  as  climate,  the  facility  of 
obtaining  subsistence,  the  state  of  civilization,  the  man¬ 
ner  of  living,  progress  of  medical  science,  &c., —  all  of 
which  vary  in  different  countries  and  at  different  times. 
The  law  of  mortality,  therefore,  must  vary  with  these 
circumstances;  and  consequently,  if  expressible  by  any 
mathematical  function,  it  must  be  one  affected  by  nu¬ 
merical  coefficients  depending  on  the  particular  circum¬ 
stances,  and  of  which  the  values  can  only  be  determined 
by  observation.  The  simplest  expression  which  has 
been  proposed  for  representing  the  course  of  mortality 
is  that  which  is  derived  from  the  celebrated  hypothesis 
of  De  Moivre;  uamely,  that  if  a  number  of  individuals 
be  taken  in  any  given  year  of  age,  the  number  of  deaths 
which  take  place  among  them  will  be  the  same  every 
year  until  the  whole  are  extinct.  In  this  hypothesis 
only  one  numerical  quantity  requires  to  be  determined, 
viz.,  the  average  extreme  age.  De  Moivre  adopted  86; 
and  his  hypothesis  may  therefore  be  simply  enunciated 
as  follows  :  Out  of  86  infants  born,  85  will  be  alive  at 
the  end  of  the  first  year,  81  at  the  end  of  the  second,  and 
so  on  to  the  extremity  of  life,  the  decrement  being  one 
in  each  year.  For  a  considerable  number  of  years, 
about  the  middle  ages  of  life,  this  hypothesis  of  equal 
decrements  represents  the  observed  facts  with  tolerable 
accuracy;  and  as  it  affords  considerable  facilities  in  va¬ 
rious  calculations,  it  was  formerly  much  used  in  the 
computation  of  life  contingencies.  The  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  given  age  and  86  is  called  by  De  Moivre  the 
complement  of  life  ;  thus  the  complement  of  a  life  of  50 
is  36  years.  On  account  of  the  multitude  of  causes  which 
influence  the  rate  of  mortality  among  the  inhabitants 
of  a  country,  it  is  plain  that  any  formula  deduced  from 
d  priori  considerations  can  only  be  trusted  so  far  as  it  is 
found  to  agree  with  experience  ;  and  therefore,  for  all 
practical  purposes,  recourse  is  had  to  a  table  showing 
for  each  year  of  age  the  number  of  deaths  which  are  ob¬ 
served  to  take  place  out  of  a  large  number  of  persons 
who  enter  upon  that  age.  The  ratio  of  those  two  num¬ 
bers  is  the  measure  of  the  probability  that  an  individual 
entering  upon  that  age  will  not  survive  the  year,  and 
may  be  assumed  as  the  law  of  mortality  in  respect  of 
that  age.  The  table  may  be  exhibited  under  different 
forms  :  the  most  usual  is  a  table  of  decrements,  which 
is  constructed  by  supposing  a  large  number  of  persons, 
as  10,000  for  example,  to  start  together  in  the  same 
year  of  age  (the  year  of  birth  is  usually  assumed),  and 
to  write  down  in  the  same  column  the  number  of  those 
who  remain  alive  at  the  end  of  each  successive  year. 
From  this  the  number  who  die  in  each  year,  and  the 
chances  of  surviving  a  year,  or  any  number  of  years,  are 
easily  found.  For  some  purposes  the  table  of  the  prob¬ 
abilities  of  living  over  a  year  at  each  age,  or  of  dying  in 
the  course  of  the  year,  is  more  convenient;  but  either 
form  can  be  readily  reduced  to  the  other. 

Mortalize,  v.  a.  To  render  mortal,  (r.) 

Mor  tally,  a.  In  a  mortal  manner;  in  a  manner  that 
must  cause  death;  irrevocably;  as,  he  fell,  mortally 
wounded. — In  the  highest  possible  degree ;  inveterately ; 
excessively. 

“  I  mortally  dislike  a  vulgar  face. "—Granville. 

Mortalness.  n.  Mortality ;  state  or  condition  of  being 
mortal. 

Ilor'tar,  n.  [  hat.  mortarium ;  Fr.  mortier ;  probably 


Fig.  1861.  —  mortar. 


allied  to  Lat.  mordeo,  morsus,  to  bite,  crunch,  or  chip] 
with  the  teeth.]  ( Chem .)  A  vessel,  usually  made  of 
iron,  brass,  marble,  Wedgwood-ware,  or  glass,  in  which  j 
substances  are  pounded  or  bruised  with  a  pestle. 

(Masonry.)  A  mixture  of  lime,  sand,  and  water,  used 
for  cementing  stones  and  bricks  in  walls. 

(Gun.)  A  variety  of  cannon  of  a  large  bore,  with 
chambers  (Fig.  1861),  employed  to  throw  shells  or  car¬ 
casses  at  considerable  elevations,  so  that  the  missile  j 
may  range  to  a  great  distance,  and  fall  vertically  upon  j 
the  object.  Mortars  were  first  used  in  gieges  for  throw-  j 
ing  large  balls  of  stone  and  of  red-hot  iron,  before  the  | 
invention  of  shells. 

In  consequence  of 
this,  the  calibre  of  a 
mortar  in  Germany 
is  estimated  by  the 
weight  of  a  stone- 
ball,  equal  in  bulk 
to  the  size  of  the 
bomb  which  it  is  in¬ 
tended  to  throw.  Iu 
Russia  and  Den¬ 
mark,  the  calibre  of 
a  mortar  is  estimat¬ 
ed  by  the  weight  of 
an  iron  ball  exactly  fitting  it;  and  in  England,  iu 
France,  and  in  the  U.  States,  by  its  diameter  in  inches. 
The  interior  parts  of  a  mortar  are  the  chamber,  the 
bore,  the  mouth,  and  the  vent.  The  chamber  is  the 
place  where  the  charge  of  powder  is  lodged.  The  shape 
of  the  chamber  varies,  but  it  is  generally  conical,  and 
more  or  less  truncated.  The  use  of  mortars  is  considered 
to  be  older  than  that  of  cannon  by  some  writers.  Shells 
were  thrown  out  of  mortars  at  the  siege  of  Wachteu- 
douk,  in  1588,  by  the  Count  of  Mansfeld.  See  Bomb  ;  Gun. 

Mortar-bed.  (Gun.)  A  thick  plank  hollowed  out  to 
receive  a  mortar. 

Mortar -vessel,  mor  tar -boat.  (Navy.)  For  a  consider¬ 
able  period  this  term  was  applied  to  small  vessels  used 
in  the  navy,  and  armed  with  mortars  for  the  purpose  of 
bombarding.  The  increased  use  of  shells  in  naval  war¬ 
fare,  to  be  fired  from  ordinary  guns,  converts  every  ves¬ 
sel  of  war  into  a  bomb-vessel  ;  consequently,  the  term 
mortar-vessel  will  not  long  designate  any  particular  kind 
of  boat.  In  ordinary  language,  the  term  is  applied,  in 
the  navy,  to  a  few  small  craft  of  light  draught  of  water. 

Morta'ra,  a  town  of  Italy,  prov.  of  Alexandria,  25  m. 
N.N.E.  of  Alexandria;  pop.  5,000. 

Mortefontaine,  (mort-fon'tain,)  a  village  of  France, 
dept,  of  Oise,  in  the  castleAif  which  the  treaty  of  peace 
between  France  and  the  U.  States  was  signed,  in  1800. 

Mor'tes,  (Rio  das.)  a  river  of  Brazil,  prov.  of  Minas- 
Geraes,  enters  the  Rio  Grande  near  Macaia.  Length, 
abt.  120  m. 

Mortes,  (Rio  das,)  a  river  of  Brazil,  prov.  of  Matto-G rosso, 
enters  the  Araguay  opposite  the  centre  of  the  island  of 
Santa  Anna. 

Mortgage,  (mor'gej.)  n.  [Fr.  morl,  dead,  and  gage, 
pledge.  See  Gage.]  (Law.)  The  conveyance  of  an  es¬ 
tate,  real  or  personal,  by  a  debtor  to  his  creditoi,  as  a 
pledge  or  security  for  a  debt.  The  debtor  is  called  the 
mortgagor,  the  creditor  mortgagee.  The  conveyance  is 
absolute  in  form,  but  subject  to  a  proviso  by  which  it  is 
to  become  void,  or  by  which  the  pledge  is  to  be  recon¬ 
veyed  upon  repayment  to  the  grantee  of  the  principal 
sum  secured,  with  interest,  on  a  certain  fixed  day.  Upon 
the  non-performance  of  this  condition,  the  mortgagee’s 
estate  becomes  absolute  at  law,  but  remains  redeemable 
in  equity  during  a  limited  period.  (See  Limitation.)  In 
general,  every  description  of  property,  and  every  kind 
of  interest  in  which  it  is  capable  of  absolute  sale,  may 
be  the  subject  of  a  legal  M.,  or  its  equivalent  in  equity. 
A  deed,  if  really  intended  only  as  a  security  for  money, 
will  be  treated  as  a  mortgage,  although,  in  form,  it  pur¬ 
ports  to  be  an  absolute  conveyance  or  assignment.  So 
long  as  the  mortgagor  remains  in  possession,  the  mort¬ 
gagee’s  estate  is  not  absolute.  As  to  the  rights  of  the 
mortgagee,  he  is  entitled  to  enter  into  possession  of  the 
lands,  and  after  a  notice  to  the  tenants,  to  recover  the 
rents  and  profits,  unless  there  is  some  agreement  to  the 
contrary.  He  may  grant  leases,  subject  to  the  equity 
of  redemption,  and  avoid  by  ejectment,  without  notice, 
any  leases  that  may  have  been  made  by  the  mortgagor 
without  his  concurrence  subsequently  to  his  mortgage. 
He  must,  however,  account  for  the  rents  which  he  re¬ 
ceives,  and  pay  proportional  for  such  parts  as  he  may 
keep  in  his  own  possession.  A  mortgagee  is  not  allowed 
to  obtain  any  advantage  out  of  the  security  beyond  his 
principal  and  interest.  Though  the  mortgagee,  after 
the  mortgagor’s  default  in  payment  of  the  principal 
sum  and  interest,  has  the  absolute  legal  estate,  he  is 
still  considered  in  equity  to  hold  only  as  a  security  for 
his  debt.  In  order  to  obtain  absolute  possession  of  the 
estate,  the  mortgagee  has  to  file  a  bill  of  foreclosure 
against  the  mortgagor,  calling  upon  the  latter  to  redeem 
his  estate  forthwith,  by  payment  of  the  principal  money, 
interest,  and  costs;  and  if  he  fail  to  do  so  within  the 
time  specified  by  the  court  (usually  six  months),  he  is 
forever  barred  and  foreclosed  of  his  equity  of  redemp¬ 
tion,  and  the  mortgagee  becomes  owner  in  equity,  as  he 
before  was  in  law.  (See  Foreclosure.)  In  the  event  of 
a  sale,  the  surplus,  after  deduction  of  the  principal  sum, 
interest,  and  expenses,  must  be  accounted  for  and  paid 
to  the  mortgagor,  his  heirs,  executors,  administrators, 
or  assigns.  The  above  general  remarks  apply  princi¬ 
pally  to  mortgages  on  land ;  the  entire  subject  is  vast 
and  intricate,  so  that  here  we  can  do  nothing  more  than 
refer  for  further  particulars  to  special  treatises  on  the 
subject,  and  especially  to  Washburn’s  Real  Property,  for 
a  full  abstract  of  the  laws  of  the  various  States. 
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— The  state  of  being  pledged  ;  as,  land  held  on  mortgage. 

— v.  a.  To  grant,  as  an  estate  iu  fee  as  security  for  the 
payment  of  money  lent  or  contracted  to  be  paid  at  a 
certain  time;  as,  lands  mortgaged.  —  To  pledge;  to  ren¬ 
der  liable  to  the  liquidation  of  any  debtor  expenditure; 
as,  mortgaged  capital. 

Mort'g’age-deed,  n.  (Law.)  A  deed  of  conveyance 
given  by  way  of  mortgage. 

Mortgagee,  (mor-ga-jee1,)  n,  (Law.)  The  person  who 
lends  money  on  mortgage,  or  to  whom  a  mortgage  is 
made  or  given  ;  —  correlative  to  mortgagor. 

Mortgager,  Mortgageor',  (mor'gajer,)  n.  (Law.) 
The  person  who  grants  an  estate  in  lee  as  security  for 
debt,  as  above  specified. 

Mortgagor,  n.  (Law.)  Same  as  Mortgager. 

Mortier.  ( mor'te-d ,)  n.  The  name  given  to  a  cap  of 
state,  of  great  antiquity,  worn  by  the  first  kings  of 
France,  and  the  form  of  which  is  still  preserved  in  the 
cap  worn  by  the  president  of  the  Court  of  Cassation. 

Mort'ier,  Edouard  Adolphe  Casimir  Joseph,  Duke 
de  Treviso,  a  marshal  of  France,  born  1768,  entered  the 
army  in  1791,  with  the  rank  of  captain,  and  having  dis¬ 
tinguished  himself  on  various  occasions,  he  was  rapidly 
promoted.  In  1803,  Napoleon  appointed  him  to  the 
command  of  the  army  sent  to  occupy  Hanover.  In  1804, 
he  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  marshal.  In  the  cam¬ 
paigns  of  1805  and  1806,  Gen.  Mortier  headed  one  of  the 
divisions  of  the  grand  army,  commanded  in  chief  by 
Napoleon  in  person;  and  displayed  great  enterprise  and 
intrepidity.  On  one  occasion,  when  at  the  head  of  4,0U0 
men,  he  fell  in  with  the  main  body  of  the  Russian  army 
under  Kutusoff.  and  being  compelled  to  fight  or  surren¬ 
der,  by  his  superior  tactics  and  valor  he  held  out  till  the 
arrival  of  sufficient  reinforcements.  In  1808  he  was 
raised  to  the  dukedom  of  Treviso;  and  soon  after  the 
invasion  of  Spain,  he  took  the  command  of  the  French 
armies  there.  He  accompanied  Napoleon  in  his  expe¬ 
dition  to  Russia ;  and  to  him  was  intrusted  the  blow¬ 
ing  up  the  Kremlin  at  Moscow.  On  the  restoration 
of  Louis  XVIII.  he  gave  iu  his  adhesion,  and  lived  as  a 
private  person  in  Paris  till  1816,  when  he  was  appointed 
to  the  command  of  the  15th  military  division,  at  Rouen. 
He  was  afterwards  elected  a  member  of  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies,  in  which  he  sat  till  1819,  when  he  was  re¬ 
stored  to  the  peerage.  In  1834,  Louis  Philippe  prevailed 
on  him  to  accept  office,  on  the  resignation  of  Marshal 
Soult,  but  he  soon  after  resigned.  Being  on  the  staff  of 
the  king  and  prince  at  the  review  in  Paris,  on  the  42Sth 
of  July.  1835,  it  was  the  fate  of  this  brave  officer  to  be 
one  of  the  victims  of  the  assassin  Fieschi,  (q.  t\) 

Mori  il  l-roilS.  a.  [Fr.  mnrtifere.  from  Lat.  mors,  mor¬ 
tis,  death,  and  ferre,  to  bear.]  Bringing  or  superinduc¬ 
ing  death;  fatal ;  deadly  ;  destructive ;  as,  a  mortiferous 
herb. 

Mortification,  n.  [Fr.  See  Mortify.]  Act  of  mor¬ 
tifying,  or  state  of  being  mortified. — The  act  of  subduing 
the  passions  and  appetites  by  penance,  abstinence,  or 
painful  severities  or  macerations  inflicted  on  the  body. 

44  The  mortification  of  our  lusts  has  something  in  it  that  is 
troublesome,  yet  nothing  that  is  unreasonable." — Tillotson. 

— Humiliation  or  vexation;  stato  of  being  humbled  or 
depressed  by  disappointment,  chagrin,  crosses,  or  any¬ 
thing  that  wounds  or  abases  pride.  —  That  which  morti¬ 
fies;  cause  of  humiliation,  chagrin,  or  vexation. 

(Med.)  The  loss  of  vitality  in  a  part  of  the  body.  The 
incipient  state  of  M.,  when  the  case  is  still  recoverable, 
is  called  gangrene;  when  totally  dead, sphacelus.  When 
any  portion  of  the  body  loses  its  vitality,  a  process  of 
separation  takes  place  between  it  and  the  living  parts 
that  surround  it ;  and  when  this  happens  in  certain 
parts  or  organs,  it  is  necessarily  fatal.  The  symptoms 
attending  M.  of  the  viscera  are  generally  loss  of  pain, 
diminution  of  fever,  small  sinking  pulse,  hiccough,  de¬ 
lirium,  cold  sweat,  and  fainting,  which  precedes  death. 
M.  of  a  bone  is  called  necrosis. 

(Scots  Law.)  A  bequest  to  an  educational,  literary,  or 
religious  institution. 

Mor'tifledne»s,s.  State  or  condition  of  being  mor¬ 
tified;  abasement  of  the  passions  or  appetites;  hnmili- 
ation ;  chagrin. 

Mor'tifier,  n.  The  person  who,  or  thing  which,  mor¬ 
tifies. 

Mortify.  r.  a.  [Fr.  mortifier;  L.  Lat.  mortifico;  Lat. 
mors,  mortis,  death,  and  facio,  to  make.  See  Mortal.  ]- 
To  subdue  or  bring  into  subjection,  as  the  bodily  appe¬ 
tites  by  abstinence,  or  rigorous  severities;  to  abase;  to 
humble  ;  to  reduce;  to  restrain,  as  inordinate  passions. 

44  With  fasting  mortified,  worn  aut  with  tears " — Parts. 

— To  depress;  to  affect  with  slight  or  temporary  vexation 
or  chagrin. 

44  He  ia  controlled  by  a  nod,  mortified  by  a  frawn,  aad  trans¬ 
ported  by  a  amile." — Addison. 

— To  destroy  the  organic  texture  and  vital  functions  of 
some  part  of  a  living  animal ;  to  alter;  to  gangrene. 

— v.  n.  To  become  dead  ;  to  gangrene  ;  to  lose  vitality,  as 
flesh. — To  be  subdued;  to  die  away. — To  practise  severi¬ 
ties  and  penance  from  religious  motives. 

Mortifying;,  a.  Humiliating;  tending  to  humiliate, 
chagrin,  or  abase;  vexatious;  annoying;  as,  a  mortify¬ 
ing  rebuff. 

Mortifying’ly,  adv.  Texatiously;  humiliatingly. 

Mortimer.  Roger,  Earl  of  March,  an  English  noble 
of  the  14th  century,  was  B.  about  1287,  and  on  the  death 
of  his  father,  in  the  Welsh  wars  in  1303,  \vas  made  the 
ward  of  Piers  Gaveston.  He  served  under  Edward  I.  in 
the  Scottish  war,  in  1306-7,  and  during  the  first  14  years 
of  the  reign  of  Edward  II.  Was  employed  in  Scotland, 
Ireland,  and  France,  and  was  appointed  lieutenant  in 
Ireland  in  1317.  Three  years  later  he  joined  t  he  barons 
in  revolt  to  banish  the  king’s  favorites,  the  Spensers, 
but  was  taken  and  imprisoned  in  the  Tower.  Having 


